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On page 389—Column 2—5th line—for 1934 read 1943. 

On page 633—Column 1l—under “Shipbuilding”’—for Saint John, N.B., read Windsor, N.S. 
On page 924—Column 1l—under “Settlements’’—para. 1—6th line—for 1943 read 1942. 

On page 1367—Column 1—para. 1—3rd line—for August read September. 
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Absenteeism: 


Canada— : 
“Absenteeism in Canadian War Industry”, 
10-15. 
causes of, ll. ' : 
statistics on extent of absenteeism in war 
industry, 10, 160, 421. ; 
time loss in 1942 through strikes and lock- 
outs, 161. 
survey to be directed by Department of 
Labour, 888. ' 
proposed plam of medical and nursing ser- 
vices for industrial workers, 913. 
B.C.: payment of attendance premium to 
workers in Vancouver and_ Victoria 
shipyards approved by N.W.L.B., 732. 
Australia: court action against absentees, 190. 
United Kingdom: government policy, 14; 
study on hours of work and their in- 
‘fluence on health and efficiency, 758; 
results of part-time employment of 
women in munitions work, 1217. 
U.S.A.: necessity of medical services for in- 
dustrial plants, 736; reduction of absen- 
teeism in aluminum plant assisted by 
union workers, 1072; attendance bonus 
plan as corrective rejected by N.W.L.B., 
1462; survey in New York state, 15; 
“Accident Prevention a War Neces- 
sity’—annual report of state of I[lli- 
nois, 1330; summaries of bulletins on— 
industrial safety and absenteeism. 759; 
recording of absenteeism, 1329; ‘““Women 
at Work in Wartime”, 686. 


Italy: report on absenteeism of dissatisfied 
workers, 428. 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Health; 
Holidays; Safety. 
Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 
fatalities during first, second and third 


quarters of 1943—729, 1197,. 1581; 
during fourth quarter of 1942—296. 
analysis of 1942 fatalities by industries, 

causes. (etc, 209-18. 
eae list of fatalities dw..a. 1942. 
0 


fatal and non-fatal accidents reported by 
rovincial Workmen’s Compensation 
oards, 418. 
provisions of Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 859. 
welfare measures re women in industry re- 
viewed by Director of N.S.S., 1216. 
costs of workmen’s compensation for W.E.T. 
classes, 1703. 
iapeen eae in Canadian War Industry”, 
summary of revised pamphlet on “Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada”, 1206. 
B.C.: accidents in 1942, 1322; accident pre- 
vention regulations for shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 689; treatment of fusnee in- 
dustrial workers by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, 1205. 
: accidents in 1942, 1180. 
.B.: amended regulations under Factories 
Act, 1412. 
: accident prevention in 1942, 1181. 
: accident statistics for first quarter of 
1943, 490; during 1942, 1322; in 1941, 
419; first aid in industry, 391; In- 


1637—13 


Accidents, Industrial—Con. 


dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions—annual convention, 559, extract 


from presidential address at annual 
convention, 813, review of pamphlet on 
carbon monoxide, 682, memorandum, 


1327; summary of bulletin re accidents 
resulting from the human factor, 1629. 
U.S.A.: training courses in safety for super- 
visors and firemen, 1330; recommen- 
dations of National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 274; increase in 
industrial injuries to young persons, 
1595; minimum safety and health stan- 
dards in shipyards, 1627; standardi- 
zation of women’s work clothes as 
protection from occupational hazards, 
890; convention resolution of A.F. of 
L. re accident prevention, 1737; sum- 
maries of bulletins—industrial safety 
and absenteeism, 759, promotion of 
joint safety committees in war plants, 
1482; “Passive Protection for Industrial 
Plants’, 164, prevention of weight- 
lifting injuries issued by Department 
of Labour, 914, “Statistical Bulletin” 
re off-the-job accidents, 916; “Accident 
Prevention a War Necessity’—annual 
report of state of Illinois, 1330. 
See also Legal Decisions; Safety; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 





Advertising: 
Canada— 
modification of restrictions on employment 


a taene ep mente under N.S.S. regulations, 


Advisory Committee on Demobilizatien and 
Re-establishment: 


functions, 168. 

appointment of new chairman, 1588. 
Advisory Committee on Economic Policy: 

reconstitution of Committee, 168, 266. 


Advisory Committee on Reconstruction: 


reconstitution of Committee, 168. 

report on post-war reconstruction submitted 
to Government, 1467. 

summary of work of Committee, 1467. 

disbandment, 1467. 

“Report on Social Security for Canada”— 
recommendations of proposed plan, 
429-33. 

See also Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 


Advisory Committee on the Public Service: 
appointment, 267. 
adoption of recommendations 


10 re cost-of- 
living bonus, etc., 859. 


Advisory Commiitees: 

See  lLabour-Management Co-operation; 
Labour Transference; National Select- 
ive Service; Teachers; Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Advisory Textile Committee of the United 
States: 


establishment, 427. 


iv INDEX 


Agreements, Collective: Agreements, Collective—Con. 


Canada— 

agreements and schedules of wages, 84, 215, 
898487, 6360 807, 986,11129; 125g. b379; 
$527, 1698; 

terms of settlement in steel workers’ indus- 
trial disputes (Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited; Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration Limited), 191-93. 

compulsory negotiation by employers re 
quested by C.C.C.L., 383. 

B.C.: continuous operations production plan 
in Vancouver and Victoria shipyards, 
132. 

Que.: report of Commission established to 
enquire into paper mill disputes, 1693. 

United Kingdom: agreement on employment 
of women in building industry, 1327. 

U.S.A.: vacation provisions in union agree- 
ments, 847; “Union Agreement Pro- 
visions’—review of handbook on types 
of collective agreements, 1086; state 
laws on labour matters held superseded 
by federal war powers, 1329; ruling 
of War Labour Board Shipbuilding 
Commission re provision of “escape” 
period when “maintenance of member- 
ship” clause renewed, 1328; report of 
survey on results of “maintenance of 
membership” clauses in union agree- 
ments, 1328; summary of bulletin on 
grievance procedure under collective 
argaining, 1464. 

Sweden: anti-inflation policy implemented by 
collective agreement, 1332: 

See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Industrial Standards Acts (AlI- 
berta, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan); Labour Court 
of Ontario; Legal Decisions. 

CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, Toronto, 1700. 

building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John district, 219; Hull, 220, 341, 639; 
Joliette, 220; Montreal, 490, 639, 1131; 
Quebec City and district, - 220; St. 
Hyacinthe, 88, 220; St. Jerome and 
Terrebonne County, 220, 490; St. John 
and Iberville, 220; Sherbrooke, 220, 
1131; Sorel, 220; Three, Rivers, 220: 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


agricultural implement factory workers, 
Hamilton, 1130. 

aircraft factory workers, Belleville, 1129; 
Dartmouth, 987; Fort Erie, 637; 
Malton, 85; Moncton (Lakeburn), 987; 
Moose Jaw, 85, 1699; Toronto, 987; 
Vancouver, 1699. 

automobile factory workers, Chatham, 216, 
1252>) Windsor, 85,0 2.103 

boilermakers, Calgary, 637; Vancouver, 86. 

can and metal utensil manufacturing in- 
dustry, WVrovince of Quebec, 88. 

can factory workers, Toronto, 216. 

clockmakers, Montreal, 1530. 

forgers and blacksmiths, Vancouver, 86, 339. 

foundry and machine shop workers, Mont- 
real (Ville LaSalle), 84. 

foundry workers, Calgary, 217; Cap de la 
Madeleine, 1379; Medicine Hat, 1529; 
Moncton, 637; Montreal (Longue 
Pointe), 84; Montreal (St. Laurent), 
807; Owen. Sound, 85; Saint John, 
637; Sydney, 1379; Vancouver, 339; 
Windsor, 1699; Winnipeg, 637. 

machinists, Campbellton, 215; Saint John, 
637. 

metal products factory workers, Beauhar- 
nois, 1129; Hamilton, 1699; Lachine, 
807; Oshawa, 1528; Owen Sound, 339; 
Peterboro, 808, 1380; Saint John, 1129; 
Toronto, 216, 1252, 1529, 1699; Toronto 
(Leaside), 808; Toronto (Long Branch), 
338; .Windsor, 85, 987; Windsor 
(Walkerville), 808. 

munitien plant workers, Montreal, 1252. 

rallway and tramway car and bus manu- 
facturing industry, Montreal, 340. 

rolling mill workers, Calgary, 339; Selkirk, 


1699. 
sheet metal and enamelware workers, To- 
ronto, -215. 


sheet metal workers, Montreal, 340, 1381; 
Toronto, 1129. 

steel workers, Lachine (Montreal), 1698. 

truck body factory workers, Toronto (Long 
Branch), 338. 

vehicle factory workers, Kitchener, 216; 
Tilbury, 488. 

wire rope factory workers, Lachine, 487. 


Val D’Or and Amos, 220. Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 


carpenters, Calgary, 1700; Edmonton, 638; 
Vancouver, 1380; Windsor, N.S., 339. 

elevator constructors, Canada, 1380. 

Manufacturing—animal foods— 

meat packing plant workers, Calgary, 986; 

Edmonton, 636; Moose Jaw, 1527. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 

fur workers, Montreal, 87, 487, 986 (dressers 
and dyers), 1529; Quebec City, 1253. 

viove blockers and operators (work gloves), 
Province of Quebec, 88, 340, 639. 

glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec, 87, 340, 639. 

glove manufacturing (fine gloves) industry, 
Province of Quebec, 87, 340, 639, 812. 

glove manufacturing (work gloves) indus- 
try, Province of Quebec, 812. 

glove workers, Winnipeg, 215. 

leather tanning industry, Province of Que- 
bec, 489, 1381. 

leather workers, Kitchener, 986; Montreal, 
1251; Penetanguishene, 987. 

shoe manufacturing workers, Province of 
Quebec, 1701. 


furniture workers (hard furniture indus- 
try), Province of Ontario, 221. 

portable sawmill workers, Prince Albert, 
990. 

sawmill workers, Matane, 1698. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 


cals, ete. — 

building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 989. 

chemical plant workers, Amherstburg, 86. 

explosives and chemicals plant workers, 
James Island, 339. 

explosives factory workers, Transcona, 638. 

lime quarry and lime plant workers, Jo- 
liette, 488. 

Pe workers, Province of Quebec, 

OF 
ce and magnesite workers, Kilmar, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and London, 1698: Province 
of Quebec, 219, 490, 639, 813. 
pressmen, Calgary, 84. 


INDEX v 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing—Con. 
printing trades, Montreal, 88, 1131, 1530; 
Montreal and district, 490; Quebec, 
989, 1530; Quebec City and district, 
AOD TENSES MDS Ls 


typo printers, Montreal, 1379; Victoria, 
215. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 


paper box manufacturing industry (cor- 
rugated paper), Province of Quebec, 
88, 490, 1529; (uncorrugated paper), 
Province of Quebec, 88, 989, 1702. 

paper mill workers, Beauharnois, 636; 
Georgetown, 987. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Three Rivers, 


Gatineau, Temiskaming, and Hawkes- 
bury, 1528. 

pulp mill workers, Chandler, 1251; la 
Tuque, 1379. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Toronto, 
-Welland, 1527. 


Manufacturing—ship building— 

blacksmiths and helpers, Vancouver, 808. 

boilermakers, etc., Vancouver, 217, 218, 809; 
Victoria, 217, 218, 488. 

carpenters and joiners, Vancouver, 809; 
Victoria, 217, 218, 488. 

electrical workers, Vancouver, 217, 218, 809; 
Victoria, 217, 218, 488, 638. 

foundry workers, Victoria, 489. 

labourers, etc., Vancouver, 217, 218, 810; 
Victoria, 217, 218, 488. 

machinists, Vancouver, 809; Victoria, 217, 


1698; 


489. 

operating engineers, Vancouver, 217, 218, 
809. 

painters, etc., Vancouver, 217, 218, 810; 


Victoria, 489. 

patternmakers, Vancouver, 810. 

plumbers, Vancouver, 810. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Vancouver, 217, 
218; Victoria, 489. 

sheet metal workers, Vancouver, 217, 218, 
810. 

shipbuilding workers. Halifax, 1700; Na- 
naimo, 1380; Quebec, 1252; Sorel, 86. 

shipwrights, etc., Nanaimo, 217; Vancouver, 
217, 218, 809; Victoria, 217, 218, 488. 

shipyard riggers, Victoria, 1252. 

iene ete. (shipbuilding), Vancouver, 
152. 

tug and barge workers, Owen Sound, 217. 

welders and burners, Vancouver, 810. 


Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 

cloak and suit industry, Province of Que- 
bec, 989; Toronto, 1528. 

cotton textile workers, Cornwall, 
Marysville, 338. 

dress manufacturing industry, Province of 
Quebec, 340, 489, 813. 

hat and cap workers (men’s and boys’), 
Province of Quebec, 489. 

men’s clothing workers, Montreal, 215. 

men’s shirt factory workers, Toronto, 1528. 

parachute factory workers, Fort Erie, 636. 

textile and jute bag manufacturing industry, 
Montreal, 88. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Montreal, 1527. 


distillery workers, Montreal, 84. 
tobacco workers, Montreal, 338. 


1528; 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Calgary, 89; Edmonton, 
990; Montreal, 639, 1529; Quebec City, 
1253) Wancouver, 15271 
flour mill workers, Medicine Hat, 807; 
Moose Jaw, 1251. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 989. 

lime quarry and lime plant workers, Jo- 
liette, 487. 

metal miners, Copper Mountain, 986. 

refractories and magnesite workers, Kilmar, 
ie. 


Service—business and personal— 

barbers, Hull, 1530; Montreal, 1530. 

barbers and hairdressers, Hull, 341, 1382; 
Joliette, 88; Quebec, 639, 1382; St. 
Hyacinthe, 490, 639, 1253; St. John 
and Iberville, 639; Sherbrooke, 490, 
639; Three Rivers, 490, 1131; Valley- 
field and Beauharnois, 11381. 

dry cleaning and laundry employees, Glace 


Bay, Sit. 
funeral undertakers, Montreal, 341, 639, 
990, 1131. 


hairdressers, Montreal, 490, 813. 
restaurant employees, Calgary, 811. 


Service—custom and repair— 
garage and service station employees, Mont- 
real, 990. 
Service—public administration— 
electrical workers, Calgary, 811. 
fire fighters, Quebec, 1530. 
municipal employees, Jonquiere, 1702; (in- 
side services) Quebec City, 990; (out- 
side services) Quebec City, 990; Sher- 
brooke, 1382. 
police Rye ot employees, Quebec City, 
Se 


Trade— 

clerks and bookkeepers, Jonquiere, Keno- 
gami, Arvida, and St. Joseph D’Alma, 
20. 

coal and wood industry, Regina, 221. 

dairy employees, Quebec, 1381. 

dairy industry, Calgary, 1382. 

garages and service stations, Montreal, 989. 

grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke, 1382. 

hardware and paint stores, Quebec, 1381. 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1381; Quebec, 490. 

Sa eae bakeries, hotels, etc., Magog, 

wholesale grocery employees, Calgary, 811. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—air— 
aircraft maintenance mechanics (Trans 
Canada Air Lines), 218. 
aircraft maintenance workers, Canada, 811. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electri- 
city and gas— 
electrical workers, Calgary, 811. 
gas plant workers, British Columbia, 1701; 
Toronto, 988. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—local and 
highway— 
truck drivers, Vancouver, 339. 
Transportation and Public 
and electric railways— 


electrical workers (street railway), Toronto, 
638. 
street railway employees, Hamilton, 1700. - 


Utilities—street 


vl INDEX 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
Agreements Resulting from Proceedings Under 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 


checkers and coopers (ocean nasigation), 
Montreal, 341, 989. 

freight handlers (longshoremen) (inland 
and coastal navigation), Montreal, 490. 

longshoremen (checkers and coopers) (ocean 
navigation), Montreal, 810; (inland 
and coastal navigation) Montreal, 341; 
North Sydney, 810; Saint John, 218. 

seamen, Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River, 
and Atlantic Ocean, 1700. 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


Unver Tue InpustriaL Disputes InN- 
VESTIGATION ACT— 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, and employees, 1650. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
La Tuque, and employees, 1358. 

Anaconda American Brass Company, New 
Toronto, and employees, 925. 

Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, 
Limited, Lachine, and employees, 327. 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited; Domi- 
nion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, 191-9. 

Border City Industries, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 924. 

Brantford Coach and Body, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 1225. 

Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, Kit- 
chener, and employees, 924. 

Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited 
(leather tannery), Penetanguishene, 
and employees, 925. 

Brunner Mond, Canada, Limited, Amherst- 
burg, and employees, 71. 

Canada Packers, Limited, St. Boniface, and 
employees, 1499. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited (aircraft division), Fort Wil- 
liam, and employees, 925. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Chatham, and employees, 196. 

Clare Shipbuilding Company, Meteghan, and 
“employees, 1356. 

Comstock Electric Company, Canada Elec- 
tric Company, and Ontario Electric 
Company, Sarnia, and employees, 1089. 

Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, To- 
ronto, and employees, 924. 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Limited, Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, and 
George T. Davie and Sons, Limited, 
Lauzon, and employees, 925. 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 

, Toronto, and employees, 924. 

Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 1226. 

Dominion Wire, Rope and Cable Company, 
Limited, Lachine, and employees, 327. 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 925. 

Electric Steel Company, Limited, Cap de 
la Madeleine, and employees, 1358. 

Genelco, Limited, Peterborough, and em- 
ployees, 766. 

Gotfredson, Limited, Walkerville, and em- 
ployees, 197. 

William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, Owen 
Sound, and employees, 71. 

Knitters, Limited, Marieville, and em- 
ployees. 1226. 

Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited, 
Selkirk, and employees, 473. 

Marine Industries, Limited, Sorel, and em- 
ployees, 71. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Con — 

Metallic Roofing Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, and employees, 1092. 

Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 469. mae 

Ocean View Bus Service, Limited, Charles 
A. Pender Bus Service, Limited, Hali- 
fax, and Bell Buses, Limited, Dart- 
mouth, and employees, 1089. ave 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Chatham, and employees, 1226. 

Peacock Bros., Limited, Ville LaSalle, and 
employees, 70. | 

Peacock Bros., Limited, Ville LaSalle, and 
employees, 763. ne 

James Pender Company, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 1092. ‘ 

Prairie Airways Company, Limited (air- 
eraft division), Moose Jaw, and em- 
ployees, 1499. 

Progressive Engineering Works Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 327. 

Purdy Brothers, Limited, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 1651. 

Quebec Asbestos Corporation, Limited, East 
Broughton, and employees, 71. 

Riverside Iron Works, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees, 197. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, Moose 

_ Jaw, and_employees, 1226. 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited. East Saint John, 
and employees, 1358. 

Sterling Clothing Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 925. 

Sydney Foundry and Machine Works, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 1358. 

Wilson Motor Bodies. Limited, Long Branch, 
and employees, 327. 

York Township Hydro System, Toronto, and 
employees, 1226. 


Agriculture: 


report of United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, 908; urges pro- 
motion of co-operative movement, 1465. 

establishment of Interim Commission to 
administer recommendations of United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, 1067. 


Canada— 


establishment of agricultural division of 
labour supply branch (Department of 
Labour), 183. 

stabilization in agriculture—review of man- 
power control operations from March, 
1942, to January, 1943, 177, 180-81. 

farm labour policy (1943), 185. 

review of man-power program (with tables) 

_ presented by Minister of Labour, 893-9). 

summary of farm assistance measures 
(1943), 1477. 

results of prairie harvest assistance pro- 
gram, 1478. 

progress of farm labour program—address 
by Deputy Minister. of Labour at 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference, 1617-21. 

floor under farm prices promised by Prime 
Minister, 1600. 

alge pg ene on N.S.S. Advisory Board, 


definition of “person employed in agricul- 
ture’, 184. 

amendment in N.S.S. regulations re agricul- 
tural] workers. 266. 

appointment of sub-committee. of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 347. 


INDEX aie a 


Agriculture—Con. 

United Kingdom: establishment of National 
Council to provide comprehensive sys- 
tem of agricultural education, advo- 
cated, 635. 

U.S.A.: six-point program to increase agri- 
cultural production and relieve labour 
shortages, 318; summary of report on 


farm employment, wages and hours, 
1149. 


See also Cost of Living; Farm Labour; 
Meat Packing Industry: National Em- 
pencnt Committee; Prices; Wartime 

rices and Trade Board. 


Agriculture, Department of: 


Sask.: issues booklets on co-operative pur- 
chasing associations, 302. 


Air Raids: 


U.S.A.: establishment of labour-management 


cy otay on plant protection urged, 


Aircraft Industry: 


Canada— 


merit awards to workers for production 
suggestions, 1. 
Australia: establishment of joint production 


committees in aircraft and munitions 
plants, 307. 


USA: surveys of employment and working 
eae ee of women in war industries, 


See also National War Labour Board. 


Aircraft Production Branch (Department of 
Munitions and Supply): 


merit awards issued by, 1. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 
See Beverages. 


Algoma Ore Properties Limited: 


provisions of order governing employment 
of women in iron ore industry, 903, 


1037, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited: 
steel workers’ industrial disputes, 53- 
Pogo) 13460 
employment of women to relieve labour 


shortage, 389. 
Aliens: 


Canada— 


statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
prisoners of war in agricultural and 
other labour, 741. 


eet on Japanese inquiry at Vancouver, 


suspension of restrictions on employment of 
aliens to provide labour supply for 
timber production, 390. 

exemption of paroled refugees of enemy 
origin from N.S.S. regulations, 265. 

military call-up of aliens under amended 
mobilization regulations, 453. 


Allecation of Man-power: 


See Academy of Political Science: Man- 
power; Mobilization (Armed Forces) ; 
Mobilization (Civilian). 


Allowances: 


See Family Allowances; Mothers’ Allow- 
ances; Pensions; War Veterans’ Allow- 
ances. 


Alternative Service: 


Canada— 
required of persons refusing direction under 
labour transfer program, 449, 567, 1614. 
transference of conscientious objectors from 
labour camps to farms, 451, 1074. 


rates of compensation payable under Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Act to 
persons performing alternative service, 


738 


American Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 1735. ; 
message of delegate to convention of T. and 
L. \C:, 1435. 


Annual Reports: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus; Un- 
employment Insurance Commission; 
various subject headings. 


Annuities: 


Canada— 
statistical statement on sale of government 
annuities during 1943, 1070. 


Anti-Fascism: 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1447. 


Appeals: 

appeals and references to Courts of Ref- 
erees and to umpire under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 119. 229, 351, 499, 
652. 821, $998) 1147 Ah 27y 1273, 1388, 
1539, 1708. . 

See also National Selective Service; Nat- 
ional War Labour Board. 


Apprenticeship: 


Canada— 
appointment of sub-committee of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 347. 
recommendation of T. and L. C., 1439. 

B.C.: report of Director (1942), 1585; in- 
Reet report of Post-War Rehabili- 
tation Council, 589, 590. 

Man.: enactment of legislation urged by pro- 
vineial executive of T. and L. C. and 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
846. 


N.B.: passage of Act requested by Federation 
of Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour, 
1181. 

Sask.: statistics for 1942, 1182; revised and 


consolidated regulations under Theatres 
and Cinematographs Act, 1419. 

United Kingdom: plan for post-war recon- 
struction program in building industry, 
496; resolution of trade unions, em- 
ployers. and educationists re engineer- 
ing industry, 1534. 

Tasmania: 1e appointment of Commission 
under Apprentices Act, 1210. 


U.S.A.: scheme for reclamation projects, 737; 
legislation passed during 1941, 157. 
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Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— ; he 
monthly reports of conciliation activities 

of the Department of Labour, 78, 208, 
329, 624,799, 2935, 1120, 1241, 367, 
1518, 1689. (indexed in detail under 
Industrial Disputes). 

penalty established for failure to comply 
with order implementing recommen- 
dation of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, 761. 


summary of union representation votes 
taken by the Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour (1940- 
43), 630. 


steel workers’ industrial disputes (Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited; Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited), 
53-68, 191-93. 
decision of umpire re female employees of 
Ford Motor Company, 4. 
clarification of status of I.D.I. Act re- 
quested by T. and L. C., 377. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 382. 
Alta.: amended regulations under Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act (1938) 
re collective bargaining, 852. 


B.C.: activities during 1942, 1586; amend- 
ments in Industrial Conciliation and 
cane Act re collective bargaining, 

Que.: report of Commission established to 


enquire into paper mill disputes, 1693; 
orange sce a ior of Municipal 
rike an ockout Act requeste 7 
C.C.C.L., 684. : we 
Sask.: provisions of non-adopted Bill on com- 
' pulsory collective bargaining and con- 

_ ¢iliation, ete., 857. 
United Kingdom: scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration in coal mining industry, 744. 
TS. Ay: provisions of War Labour Disputes 
Act—adoption of anti-strike legislation. 
1037; activities of Conciliation Service 
during 1942-43, 1378; labour union regu- 
lation by _certain state legislatures, 
1035; provisions of plan of N.W.L.B. 
re settlement of industrial disputes, 7, 
303; settlement of own disputes by em- 
ployers and workers urged by N.W.L.B., 
1071; summary of bulletin on grievance 
pee. under collective bargaining, 
See also Collective Bargaining: Freedom of 
Association; Industrial Disputes; In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Labour Relations; Legal Decisions; 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey; Orders-in- 
Council. 


Armed Forces: 
Canada— 


regulations governinz release of key-men 
_from military service, 742. 

assignment of soldier-workers to relieve 
man-power shortages in railway work, 
woods and lumbering operations, 1616; 
and to farm duty, 1075, 1213. 

special leave to former coal miners in armed 
forces, 741, 

payments authorized to unemployed soldier 
miners in coal industry, 1616. 

employment of members of armed forces on 
leave, 1213. 

enrolment under W.E.T.. 991. 1268, 1383. 

consolidated and revised orders governing 
enlisted employees of the Public Ser- 
vice, 1172. 

preparation by U.1.C. of manual re civilian 
equivalents of trades in the armed 
services, 1145. 


Armed Forces—Con. 
Canada—Oon. 
free transportation for members on fur- 
lough recommended by C.C. of L., 1447. 
U.S.A.: provisions of revised man-power 
program, 1218. 
See also Military Call-up; 
(Armed Forces). 


Mobilization 


Army Rejects: 
See Military Rejects. 


Australia: 


comprehensive health program proposed by 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Social Security, 1469. 

transfer of certain state legislative powers 
to Commonwealth Government for re- 
construction purposes, 891. t 

report of Parliamentary Joint Committee 

* on Social Security, on reconstruction, 
169. 

administration of industrial welfare policy, 
1482. 

employment of blind workers, 1465. 

miners forfeit Christmas holidays to in- 
crease coal production, 1465. 

court action against absentees, 190. 

progress of training courses for welfare 
and personnel officers, 564. 

terms of reciprocity agreement with New 
Zealand re payment of invalid and old 
age pensions, 1331. 

illegal strikers lose military service exemp- 
tion, 1209. 

adoption of “suggestion systems” in war 
factories. 1209. 

provisions of National Security (Wheat 
Harvesting Employment) Regulations, 
426. 

standards recommended governing the em- 
Sin ee of women in war industries, 
64. 

trade union membership in 1941, 1596. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Banking: 
Canada— 
Government control of banking system re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1447. 
United Kingdom: release of man-power from 
banking and allied businesses, 163. 


Belgium: 
labour deportations under German ordi- 
nance, 448. 
See also Seamen; Wages. 


Bell, J. A., Member, National War Labour 
Board (Canada): 
appointment, 1323. 


Benefit: 


Canada— 

monthly report on claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit, 119, 229, 351, 498, 
652, 820, 997, 1146, 1271, 1388, 1539, 
1708. 

outline of provisions of Unemployment In- 
surance Act re payment, 648. 

schools of instruction on claims procedure 
conducted by U.I.C., 118. 

amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act (1940), 1268, 1414. 

reciprocal agreement with the United States 
re unemployment insurance, 650, 688, 
1145. 
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Benefit—Con. . 
Canada—Con. 
recommendations of Report on Social 
Security re non-industrial disability, 


survivors’ insurance, funeral benefits, 
ete., 4381, 432-33. 
plan for Dominion-provincial health in- 
surance legislation, 433. 
amended orders governing discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces, 587. 
statistics re number of persons on direct 
relief, 557. 
Man.: amendments in Manitoba Insurance 
and Companies Act re employees’ and 
_ trade union benefit societies, 700. 
United Kingdom: proposals of Beveridge 
Report re unemployment benefit, 121. 
U.S.A.: provision of free life and health 
insurance for clothing workers, 1463. 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
election as president, 1439. 
extract from convention address, 1433; and 
from labour day message, 1202. 
member of Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 168, 1467. 


Beverages: 


Canada— 
removal of restrictions on production and 
sale of beer sought by T. and L. C,, 
1439; and recommendation of Ontario 
provincial executive, 263. 


Beveridge Report: 


outline of plan, 46-49. 

proposal for unemployment benefit, 121. 

resolution of British Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1735. 


Beveridge, Sir William: 
report on social security, 46-49, 121. 


Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, British Minister of 
Labour and Nattonal Service: 


extracts from address at convention of 
Trades Union Congress, 1733. 


Blackeuts: 


Ont.: protection of cutting tools during black- 
outs, 264. 


Bland, C. H., Chairman, Civil Service Com- 
mission: 
appointment as member of N.S.S. Advisory 
Board, 1068. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— - 
financial and statistical summary concerning 
pensioners as at December 31, 1942, 
294; as at March 31, 1943, 726; as at 
June 30, 1943, 1195; as at September 
30, 1943, 1583. 


‘Australia: placement in industrial employ- 
ment, 1465. 
Boilers: 
Alta.: regulations and amendments under 


Act, 154, 267, 1742. 

N.B.: proclamation of Act re Stationary En- 
ineers, Steam Boilers and Pressure 
essels, 1205; amended regulations 

under Factories Act, 1412. 
N.W.T.: amendments in Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Ordinance, 1414. 


1637—2 


Boilers—C on. 


N.S.: transfer of administration of Steam 
Boiler Inspection Act (1941), 1029. 
Sask.: new and amended regulations under 
Steam Boilers Act, 855, 1298. 
Bolivia: 
summary of booklet on “Labour Problems 
in Bolivia’ issued by 1.L.0., 1222. 
Bonus: 
Canada— 
payment of post-war bonus to “active” 
members of armed forces sought by 
C.GorU. 1447% 
payment of war bonuses to officers and crew 
in Fisheries Protection Service, 267; 
and to officers and men of vessels oper- 
ated by Government Departments, 1295. 
U.S.A.: attendance bonus plan as corrective 
OT ERE aca. rejected by N.W.L.B., 


See also Cost-of-Living Bonus; Incentive 
Wage Plans; Seamen. 
British Columbia Post-War Rehabilitation 


Council: 
interim report on post-war problems, 589. 


British Columbia Security Commission: 
report on Japanese inquiry at Vancouver, 4. 
transference of administration of regu- 

lations to Commissioner of Japanese 
Placement, 390. 


British Trades Union Congress: 


75th annual convention, 1733. _ . 
conference of British and Dominion labour 


leaders, 424: report of Pat. Conroy, 
1448-51. ; 
proposes international trades union con- 


ference (1944), 1588. 
opinion on problem of 
1486. 
message of delegate to convention of T. and 
CO. 11435: 


industrial health, 


Building and Construction Industry: 

Canada— 

survey of employment in construction in- 
dustry, 1080. 

exempted from giving 7 days’ notice under 
N.S.8. Regulations, We. 

revision of cost-of-living bonus for 
struction industry—finding and 
tion, of N.W2.B., 917, 1032. 

exempted from “freezing” order, 1333. 

labour priority rating of construction pro- 
jects, 1336. 

Man.: activity during 1942, 1180. 

Ont.: establishment of uniform building, 
plumbing and _ steamfitting standards 
requested by provincial executive of 
Tevand Vie? ©:, #263: ‘ 

United Kingdom: provisions of Building and 
Engineering Construction (Young Per- 
sons) Order re hours of labour, 7; 
agreement on employment of women 
in building industry, 1327; plan for 
post-war reconstruction program, 496. 

U.S.A.: trends in wartime housing, 293. 

Germany: “payment by results” provision of 
new regulations, 9. 

See also Housing. 


con- 
direc: 


Building Permits: 
report - building permits issued in Canada, 
147. 


Business Controls: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 104). 
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Business Statistics: 
See Employment and Industrial Statistics. 


Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment: 


functions, 168, 1588. 


Call-up: 
See Military Call-up. 


Canada and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation: 
recommendations, 1326. 


“Canada 1943”: 
published by D.B. of S., 424. 


Canada Shipping Act: 


amendment re load-line certificates, 16310 

rules and regulations relating to—masters 
and mates (eyesight), 527; persons 
loading and unloading ships, 391; cer- 
tificated masters on fishing boats, 1172. 

pilotage by-laws—districts of British Co- 
lumbia, 1296; Sydney, 1296; Bras d’Or 
Lakes and Shediac, 1566; Saint John 
and Richibucto, 860; Porpoise Harbour 
and Prince Rupert, 860. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 


Labour: 

proceedings of 22nd annual convention, 
1451; membership, 1451. 

legislative requests—Dominion, 382; pro- 


vincial, 683. 
membership declared open to other faiths, 


extract from president’s labour day message, 
1202; New Year’s message, 6. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


annual conference, 559. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


appointment of labour representative on 
Board of Governors, 381, 424. 

C.C. of L. urges extension of collective bar- 
gaining to employees, 380; and advo- 
cates Government ownership and opera- 
tion of all radio broadcasting, 1447. 

recommendation of T. and L. C. re Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Labour 
Forum, 1439. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

convention proceedings, 887, 1440-47; mem- 
bership, 1440. 

legislative requests—Dominion. 379:  affi- 
liated organizations in British Colum- 
bia, 263; Nova Scotia, 684. 

constitutional amendment. altering basis of 
representation at conventions, 1447. 

representation at British and Dominion 
conference of labour leaders, 424. 

report of Pat Conroy on British labour in 
wartime, 1448-51. 

extract from president’s labour day message, 
1202; New Year’s message, 6. 


Canadian Nurses’ Association: 
compulsory registration of nurses, 317. 


Canning Industry: 


Canada— 
temporary employment of women in canning 
factories under N.S.S. Civilian Regu- 
lations, 452, 526, 1080. 


Canteens: 


Canada— 
recommendations of (Health League of 
Canada, 912. 


United Kingdom: provisions of new Factory 
(Canteens) Order, 735; provision for 
millions of workers in industrial can- 
teens, 1071; regulations under Catering 
Wages Act, 1206. 


See also Australia; Nutrition. 


Carbon Mecnoxide: 


See Accidents, 
dustrial. 


Industrial; Diseases, In: 
Catering Industry: 


See Canteens; 
ages. 


Hotels and Restaurants; 


“Ceiling”’: 
See Price Control; Prices; Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


Certificates: 
See Boilers; Seamen. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


New Year’s message, 6. 
extract from labour day message, 1202. 
presidential address before convention, 1451. 


Chase, Howard B., Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers: 


appointment as labour representative on 
Board of Governors of C.B.C., 424. 


Chauffeurs: 


Alta.: amendment in Vehicles and Highway 
Traffic Act, 853; new regulations under 
Public Service Vehicles Act, 1418. 

Bee in Highway Traffic Act, 


Man.:: 


N.S.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act. 1030. 
Sask.: amendments in Vehicles Act, 856. 


Child Labour: 


U.S.A.: outline of principles for wartime em- 
poy of young persons suggested at 
inth National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 8. 
See also Juvenile Employment. 


Child Welfare: 


~ Canada— 


plan. for day  mnurseries—provisions of 


Dominion-provincial agreement, 175; 
progress of program, 461, 1622. 
B.C.: amendment Institutions 


in Welfare 
Licensing Act, 697. 

amendment in Act, 700: out-of-schoo] 
employment of Winnipeg school child- 
ren, 681; (correction), 887; amend- 
ments in Act recommended by provin- 
cial executive of T. and L. C. and 
ey, Transportation Brotherhoods, 


NS.: ae port in Mothers’ Allowances Act, 


Man.: 
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Child Welfare—Con. 


Ont.: activities under Dominion-Provincial 

Day Nursery Plan, 461; recommen- 

dations for reduction of juvenile delin- 

quency in Toronto, 1592. 

activities under Dominion-Provincial 

Day Nursery Plan, 461. 

appointment and recommendations of 

Special Committee on social welfare, 

857. 

U.S.A.: convention resolution of C.I.0., 1740; 
organization of Child Care Committees, 
737; extended school services for child- 
ren of working mothers, 164. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Children’s Allowances: 
See Family Allowances. 


Citrine, Sir Walter, Secretary, British Trades 
Union Congress: 
opens conference of British and Dominion 
labour leaders, 424. 
Civil Code: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Civil Defence: 


Sask.: provisions of Civil Defence Workers’ 
Compensation Act (1943), 856. 


Civil Service: 


Canada— 
recommendatiou of C.C. of L. re represen- 
tation, 381. 


transference of civil servants from Retire- 
ment Act to Superannuation Act 
recommended by T. and L.C., 378. 
United Kingdom: amendment to Disputes and 
Trade Union Act, 1927, urged by 
ee 6 1734. 


Claims for Benefit: 
See Benefit. 


Closed Shop: 


See Legal Decisinns; Trade Unions. 


Clothing: 
U.S.A.: provision of free life and health 
insurance for clothing workers, 1463; 
standardization of |women’s work 


clothes as protection from occupational 
hazards, 890. 


See also Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Clothing Allowance: 


Canada— 
authorized in the case of transferred 
workers, 449. 
Coal: 
Canada— 


man-power policy in coal industry—return 
of ex-coal mine workers to mines; 
freezing of coal miners in employment; 
exemption of miners from military 
service, 739. 

declaration of national emergency, 739. 

compulsory direction of persons 16 to 65 to 
coal mining, 1079. 

payments authorized to unemployed soldier 
miners, 1616. 

order prohibiting strikes and lockouts in 
coal mining, 1647; repeal of same, 
1646. 


1637—24 


Coal—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

report of Royal Commission on wage rates 
in coal mines in Alberta and British 
Columbia, 1632; summary of report, 
1495. 

amended provisions of Emergency Coal Pro- 
duction Board, 741. 

postponement of military training granted 
SO delivery men in certain cities, 

Alta.: new regulations under Mines Act, 1032. 

B.C.: provisions of Wartime Coal-mine HEm- 

ployment Act, 696. 

regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 

lation and Coal Mines Regulation (War- 

time Emergency) Acts, 267. 

Australia: miners forfeit Christmas holidays 
to increase production, 1465. 

United Kingdom: scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration in mining industry, 744; estab- 
lishment of pit production committees, 
163; production of coal for fifth war 
winter, 911. 

U.S.A.: first action under War Labour Dis- 
putes Act—miners given. suspended 
pen sentences for inciting strikes, 


Cohen, J. L., Member, National War Labour 
Board (Canada): 
appointment, 166; revocation of appoint- 
ment, 1323. 


remarks at convention of C.C. of L., 1442; 
T. and L.C., 1435. 


N.S.: 


Collective Agreements: 
See Agreements, Collective. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


agreements, 86, 219, 340, 489, 638, 812, 989, 
1130, 1251, 1380, 1529, 1701. 

legal decisions concerning, 865, Owen 

inclusion of family allowances under pro- 
visions of a collective agreement, 1026. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 683, 684, 1454. 


Collective Bargaining: 


Canada— Wen : hae am 
compulsory collective bargaining 1n certain 
Peedinbke 557, 691, 700, 701, 852, 857. 
decision of umpire re female employees of 
Ford Motor Company, 4. 
resolutions of T. and L. C. re compulsory 
collective bargaining, etc., 376, 1437. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. on compulsory 
collective bargaining, etc., 383. 
resolutions of C.C. of re compulsory 
collective bargaining, ete., 380, 1443. 
recommendations of T. and L. C. re govern- 
ment contracts, 377. aw | 
extension of collective barentne in Crown 
companies to employees of National 
Harbours Board and C.B.C., urged by 
COO Tai 380: 
summary of bulletins issued by Industrial 
Relations Section, Queen’s University, 
1326. 

Alta.: amended regulations under Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1938), 852; recommendations of pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 845; in- 
junction restraining union from en- 
forcing closed shop agreement dissolved 
by Appeal Court, 1299. 

B.C.: amendments in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 691; recommen- 
dations of provincial labour organi- 
zations, 263. 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 

Man.: provisions of non-adopted Bill, 700; 
recommendations of T. and L. C. and 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
845. ; 
amendments in Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act requested by Federation 
of Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846. 

N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act_re- 
quested by provincial labour bodies, 
684. 

Ont.: provisions of Act, 701; establishment 
of Labour Court to administer Act, 
TOOLS 

Que.: provisions of suspended Order governing 
Forest Resources Protection Act, 691; 
report of Commission established to 
enquire into paper mill disputes, 1693. 

U.S.A.: increase in collective bargaining under 
Labour Relations (Wagner) Act, 561; 
labour union regulation by certain state 
legislatures, 1035; resolution of C.I.O. 
on rights of workers in Canada, 1739; 
company ordered to dissolve ‘“domi- 
nated” union and refund dues collected, 
888; report of survey on results of 
“maintenance of membership” clauses 
in union agreements, 1328; ruling of 
War Labour Board Shipbuilding Com- 
mission re provision of “escape” period 
when “maintenance of membership” 
clause renewed, 1328; ruling of National 
Labour Relations Board re colour’ or 
race of employees in collective 
bargaining unit, 1328; court rejects 
charge of unfair labour practice, 562; 
settlement of own disputes by employers 
and workers urged by N.W.L.B., 1071; 
“Union Agreement Provisions’—review 
of handbook on types of collective 
agreements, 1086; summary of bulletin 
on grievance procedure under collective 
agreements, 1464; review of bulletin 
on union membership and 
bargaining by foremen, 1464. 

See also Agreements, Collective; Com- 

pulsory Collective Bargaining; Freedom 
of Association; King, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie; Labour Court of Ontario; 


NB: 


collective 


Labour Relations; Legal Decisions; 
Maintenance of Membership”; Trade 
Unions. 


Commissioner of Japanese Placement: 


administers regulations governing control 
and placement of Japanese evacuated 
from protected areas of British Colum- 
bia, 390. 

See also Japanese, 


Commissions of Inquiry: 
Que.: poe busbmen| recommended by C.C.C.L., 


Committee on Demobilization and Re-estab- 
lishment: 


See Advisory Committee on Demobilization 
and Re-establishment. 


Committee on Post-War Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment: 


See Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 


Committee on Reconstruction: 


See Advisory Committee on Reconstruction; 
Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 


Committee on Social Security: _ . 
See Special Committee on Social Security. 


Communications: 


Canada— 
provisions of order re granting of tempo- 
rary master’s certificates for harbour 
communication service, 153. 


Compassionate Leave: 


See Farm Labour; 
Forces). 


Mobilization (Armed 


Compensation: 
See Seamen; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 
in certain provinces, 557; Alberta, 852; 
British Columbia, 691; Manitoba, 700; 
Ontario, 701; Saskatchewan, 857. 
recommended by—C.C. of L., 380, 1443; 
C.0.C 1.93833 Tand 1762376, 1437. 
U.S.A.: increase in collective bargaining under 
Labour Relations (Wagner) Act, 561. 
See also Collective Bargaining; Labour 
Court of Ontario. 


Compulsory Employment: 
See Compulsory Transfer Orders; Conscrip- 
tion; National Selective Service. 


Compulsory Transfer Orders: 


Canada— 
Minister of Labour authorized to issue, 16, 
449, 
provisions of first order, 566; second, 738; 
third, 899; fourth, 900; fifth, 1078; 
sixth, 1211; seventh, 1614. 


list of occupations covered by first six 
orders, 1211. 
youths made subject to, 902. 
made to include all men ages 16-40, 1211. 
statistics re progress of compulsory employ- 
ment transfer program, 1613; expan- 
sion of program, 1613. 
enforcement proceedings of N.S.S., 1476. 
return of ex-coal miners to work, 739. 
New Zealand: registration of women for 
_ direction into essential industry, 564. 
United Kingdom: new transfer orders—direc- 
tion of women into part-time work and 
to replace workers transferred from 
less essential industries, 905. 
See also Labour Transference. 


Conciliation: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: 
See Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 
Conferences: 
proposed international trades union con- 


ference (1944), 1588. 

representatives of British and Dominion 
trade unions, 424. 

United Nations Conference on food and 
agriculture, 908. ; 

conference on socia] security convened by 
I.L.0., 1084. 
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Conf erences—Con. 


convention of Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association, 1326. 

conference on Canadian and United States 
employment problems, 453. 


Canada— 


Dominion-provincial conference on indus- 
trial welfare, 159. ; 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Confe- 


rence—address of Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of N.S.S. on 
progress of farm labour’ program, 
1617-21. 
Dominion-provincial conference on labour 
relations, 1457. 
on vocational rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons (Employment Service and 
Vel 87. : 
Director of N.S.S. reviews man-power policy 
at Universities Conference, 31. 
on staff training activities of U.I.C., 820, 
1146, 1270, 1387. , 
annual conference of Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legis- 
lation, 559. 
annual convention of T. and L. €., 1433-40. 
annual convention of C.C. of L., 1440-47. 
labour representation at peace conference 
requested by C.C. of L., 1447. 
report of Pat Conroy, C.C.:of¢Ls delegate 
to Dominions Trade Union Conference, 
1448-51. 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1451. 
proceedings of conference on recreation for 
industrial war workers, 460, 912. 
Ont.: annual convention of Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, 559; on 
farm labour program, 569; Recruiting 
eens of Social Work Personnel, 


Saas 75th annual convention of 


U.S.A.: on employment of women in war 
industries, 427; ninth National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 273; 
annual convention of A.F. of L., PSD: 
convention of C.I.0., 1738. 


43) 


Congress of Industrial 


CU.S.A.): 
sixth annual convention, 1738. 
housing project leased by workers, 1595. 
remarks of vice-president at convention of 


C.C. of L., 1441 


Organizations 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 
report as delegate to Dominions Trade 


Union Conference, on British labour in 
wartime, 1448-51. 


Conscientious Objectors: 
Canada— 
igen to farms or essential industry, 


use in Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program, 1074, 1617-21. 

enforcement proceedings of N.S.8., 1476. 

inclusion under Government employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 859. 

B.C.: Dominion-provincial agreement re use 

of conscientious objectors in forest work 
camps, 570. 


Conscription: 


See Military Call-up; Mobilization (Armed 
Forces) ; Mobilization (Civilian). 


Conservation: 


activities of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 93, 278, 
395.) D900, (13g S10, LOEL ce 1485, L8G: 
1309, 1311. ‘ 

review of operations of W.P.T.B. from 
September 3, 1939, to March 31, 1943, 
709. 


Construction: 


See Building and Construction Industry; 
Fair Wages. 


Consumer: 
Canada— 
provisions of Consumer Credit Order of 
WPI BS 270% 


Consumers’ Co-operatives: 
See Co-operative Societies. 


Contracts: 


U.S.A.: establishment of minimum age for 
girls employed on public contracts, 9. 
See also War Contracts. 


Contributions (U.I.C.): 
Canada— 

description of scheme of contributions under 
Act, 646. 

amendments in regulations under Act, 688. 

Ae che of regulations under Act, 1270, 
1415. 

contributions under Act when Sunday a 
work day, 1147. 


Control of Employment: 


Canada— 

statistics re progress of compulsory employ- 
ment transfer program, 1613. 

provisions of compulsory transfer orders: 
first, 566; second, 738; third, 899; 
fourth, 900; fifth, 1078; sixth, 1211]; 
seventh, 1614. 

employment transfers see also 449, 451, 
524, 566, 902, 1211, 1334, 1615. 

expansion of program, 1613. 

workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 

effect of “freezing” 
persons, 1534. 

government policy re labour priority system 
in industry, 1335, 1475. 

proof of compliance with mobilization 
regulations made condition of employ- 
ment, 450. 

requirement of proof of army rejection, 
1340. 


order on technical 


medical examinations of persons subject to 
job control, 1615. 

enforcement proceedings, 1079, 1476. 

regulations re coal miners, 739, 1079, 1616. 

ee et of longshore labour, 901, 1213, 
325: 

emer eat registration of nurses, 317, 576, 
615. 


employment of teachers, 903. 

employment on flue-cured tobacco farms, 
12:13; 

postponement of military training granted 
to coal delivery men, 1334. 

regulations to facilitate employment in fuel- 
wood-cutting, 903, 1213; fishing and 
fish-processing, 903; hospitals, 452; 
canning industry, 452, 1080. 

postponement of military call-up of workers 
in meat packing industry, 1476. : 

provisions of amending order governing 
control of employment of youths, 902. 

control of employment of persons employed 
in agriculture, 16, 23. 
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Contre] of Employment—Con. 


Newfoundland: restrictions on employment 
of young persons urged in resolution 
of Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 
cation Association, 1326. 

New Zealand: registration of women for 
direction into essential industry, 564. 

United Kingdom: report on youth regis- 
tration, 1220; extended control of em- 
ployment of women, 425; provisions of 
Control of Employment (Notice of Ter- 
mination of Employment) Order, 1341. 

US.A.: “hold the line” order issued to 
establish further control over prices, 
wages and change of employment, 591; 
eovernment program for control of 
man-power, 188, 1218; regulations of 
War Man-power Commission prevent 
racial discrimination in employment, 
1463; policy of War Man-power Com- 
mission on employment of young per- 
sons, 562; outline of principles for war- 
time employment of young’ persons 
suggested at Ninth National Conference 
on Labour Legislation, 8; convention 
resolution of A.F. of L. re compulsory 
service, 1737. 


See also Compulsory Transfer Orders; 
“Freezing” Orders; Labour Turn-over; 
National Selective Service; National 


War Labour Board; Priorities, Labour; 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Control of Engagement Order (United 
Kingdom): 
extended control of employment of women, 
495, 


Controls: 
See Business Controls; Wartime Controls. 


Conventions: 
See Conferences. 


Co-operative Societies: 


promotion of co-operative movement urged 
by United Nations Conference on Food 
p and Agriculture, 1465. 
Canada— 
increase in membership reported by Co- 
operative Union of Canada, 152. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 1447; and 


of C.C.C.L., 1455. 

N.B.: amendment in Co-operative Associations 
met, 1G, 

P.EI.: amendment in Co-operative Asso- 


ciations Act, 156. 
revised regulations under Co-operative 
Syndicates Act, 1029; recommendation 
of C.C.C.L., 683. " 
Sask.: review of booklets on co-operative pur- 
chasing associations, 302. 
See also Credit Unions. 


Que.: 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
annual report of national executive, 152. 


Cost of Living: 


Canada— 

monthly report of D.B. of S., 6, 163, 301, 
421, 560, 732, 885, 1068, 1204, 1325, 
1458, 1591. 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., in 
Canada, 95, 281, 397, 538, 714, 872, 1043, 
1186, 1311, 1423, 1571, 1760. 


Cost of Living—Con. 


Canada—Oon. 

review of price control operations of 
W.P.T.B., September 3, 1939, to March 
31, 1948, 705-10. 

recent regulations of W.P.T.B. governing 
operation of price control, 90, 276, 392, 
551, 711, 868, 1039, 1183, 1307, .2793¢ 

“The Battle Against Inflation’—text of 
bogie address of Prime Minister, 1597- 
1601. 

explanation and description (with tables) 
of D.B. of S. cost-of-living index, 532-7, 


1057-66. ' 
remarks of president of C.C.C.L. at annual 
convention, 1452; inquiry into com- 


pilation of cost-of-living index requested 
iby C.C.C.L., 383; and urges more rigid 
control of prices by W.P.T.B., 1454. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re Government’s 
wage control policy and cost-of-living 
ses 1444; other recommendations, 
381. 

recommendations of T. and L. C., 377, 1437. 

summary of brochure on family allowances, 
165. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 683. 
Other Countries— 

reports on prices in Great Britain and other 
countries, 107, 292, 408, 551, 725, 883, 
1054, 1193. 

Newfoundland: report on price control, 45. 

U.S.A.: “hold the line” order issued to estab- 
lish further control over prices, wages, 
and change of employment, 591; 
remarks of President Roosevelt on war- 
time stabilization, 107. 

Sweden: anti-inflation policy implemented by 
collective agreement, 1332. 

See also Cost-of-Living Bonus; Minimum 
Wages; National War Labour Board 
(Canada); National War Labour Board 
(U.S.A.); Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board; Western Labour Board. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus: 
Canada— 

general orders of N.W.L.B., 161, 267, 560, 
1458; increase in bonus ordered, 1458. 

amendment in Wartime Wages Control 
Order re adjustment of bonus, 438. 

incorporation of cost-of-lving bonus into 
basic wage rates under Wartime Wages 
Control Order (1943), 1602-12. 

statistical summary of applications con- 
sidered by National and Regional War 
Labour Boards re wage increases, cost- 
of-living bonus, etc., 579-84. 

decisions of N.W.L.B., re payment of bonus: 
439, 445-46, 750, 754, 755, 917, 1256, 
1259, 1261, 1347, 1352, 1353, 1487, 1489, 
1491, 1492, 1494, 1638, 1639, 1640, 1645. 

N.W.L.B. convenes first session of public 
inquiry into labour relations and wage 
conditions, 166, 167, 437, 577, 746. 

report of Royal Commission ,appointed to 
investigate steel workers’ industrial dis- 
pute, 55-68, 192-93. 

revision of cost-of-living bonus for construc- 
tion industry—finding and direction of 

‘ N.W.L.B., 917, 1032. 

increased cost-of-living bonus and vacations 
with pay in shipyards declared by 
N:W.L. Bi 1137. 

payment of war bonuses to officers and men 
of vessels operated by Government 
Departments, 1295. 

payment of war bonuses to officers and 
on in Fisheries Protection Service, 
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Cost-of-living Bonus—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
amendment to Old Age Pensions Act re 
payment of pension irrespective of 
bonus in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
861. 
adoption of recommendations of Advisory 
Committee on the Public Service, 859. 
recommendations of C.C.C.h., 382, 1453. 
resolution of C.C. of L. re Government’s 
wage policy and cost-of-living index, 
1444; other recommendations, 381. 
adjustment in old age pensions sought by 
. and L.C., 378, 1439; other recom- 
mendations, 377, 1437. 
recommendations of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, re income tax, 385. 
regulations under Old Age Pensions 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act, 154. 
amendment in Old Age Pension Act re 
payment of bonus, 697. 
payment of old age pensions irrespec- 
tive of bonus or assigned pay, 527; 
recommendations of provincial executive 
ori, and! iL. C. and: Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846. 
amendment to Old Age Pensions Act 
re payment of pensions irrespective of 
bonus, 861; recommendations of pro- 
vincial labour bodies re payment of 
bonus. 685. 
payment of old age pensions irrespective 
of bonus or assigned pay, 527; payment 
of bonus to certain workers receiving 
up to $3,000 urged by provincial exe- 
Cuitve oL |. and LL. C.,°262: 


Altar: 
BO. 
Man.: 


iN Be: 


Ns. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: amendment to Old Age Pensions Act 
re payment of pension irrespective of 
bonus, 861. 

See also Minimum Wages; National War 
Labour Board (Canada) ; National 


War Labour Board (U.S8.A.); Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board; Western 
Labour Board. 


Courts of Referees: 


Canada— 
appeals against N.S.S. rulings determined 
by Courts of Referees, 16, 25. 
appeals and references to, under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 119, 229, 351, 499, 


C3708.) 908. 1147, 1271, Wise: 1388. 
1539, 1708. 
Credit: 
Canada— 
provisions of Consumer Credit Order of 
osu Rel bam 27 a 
Credit Unions: 
Canada— 
establishment of Credit Union National 
Committee, 1459. 


pamphlets on history, experience, and organ- 
ization, etc., 732 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1455. 
B.C.: repeal and revision of regulations under 
Act, 698. 
N.B.: provisions of Credit Union League, 156; 
amendment in Credit Union Societies 
Act, 156. 
P.E.I.: new sections under Credit Union 
Societies Act, 156. 
See also Co-operative Societies. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada— pe ates ¢ 
amendment re discrimination recommended 


by C.C. of L., 1447. 


Crown Companies: 


Canada— 
appointment of labour representative on 
Board of Governors of C.B.C., 424. 
extension of collective bargaining to em- 
ployees of National Harbours Board 
and C.B.C., urged by C.C. of L., 380. 


D’Aoust, J. A., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 


New Year’s message, 5. 


Day Nurseries: 
See Nurseries. 


Debt: 


Yukon— 
revised sections of Judicature Ordinance, 


Decorations: 
Canada— 
labour leaders and Department of Labour 
officials honoured by His Majesty King 
George VI, 1587. 


Defence of Canada Regulations: 


Man.: protest at Public Officers’ Disquali- 
fication Act by ‘provincial executive 
of T. and_L. C. and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 846. 

Deferment: 


See Postponement Orders. 


Delinquency: 


See Child Welfare; Juvenile Employment. 


Demobilization: 


Canada— y 
amended orders governing discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces—increased scale 

of grants and benefits to veterans’ 
dependents; opportunities for training 

and education; improved provisions for 
treatment of disabilities; amendment 

to War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 587. 
appointment of chairman of Committee on 


SC Lae and Re-establishment, 

1588. 

United Kingdom: government assistance to 
demobilized persons in securing ad- 
vanced education, 734. 

U.S.A.: convention resolution of C.I.O. re 
post-war employment, 1740. 


See also Advisory Committee on Demobili- 
zation and Re-establishment; Recon- 
struction; Rehabilitation; War Emer- 
gency Training. 


Designated Establishments: 
See “Freezing” Orders. 


Directive Bulletins: 
See National War Labour Board. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Workers. 
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Discharged Members of Armed Forces: 

See Rehabilitation; 

tional Education; 
Training. 


War Emergency 


Discrimination: 


Canada— 
amendment to Criminal Code recommended 
by C.C. of L., 1447. 

U.S.A.: equal pay rates for negro labourers 
ordered by N.W.L.B., 889; ruling of 
National Labour Relations Board re 
colour or race of employees in collective 
bargaining units, 1328; regulations of 
War Man-power Commission to prevent 
racial discrimination in employment, 
1463. 


Diseases, Industrial: 


Canada— 
summary of revised pamphlet on “Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada”, 1206. 

B.C.: additional compensable diseases under 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 6527, 

1297; directions of Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Board on prevention of silicosis, 

160. 

additional compensable diseases under 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1567. 

N.S.: amendments in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act requested by provincial 
labour bodies, 685. 

Ont.: new regulation under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act amends schedule of com- 
pensable diseases, 1033; review of pam- 
phlet on carbon monoxide issued by 
Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, 682; summary of pamphlet on 
skin protection in industry, 264; steri- 
lization of wiping service materials 
advocated by provincial executive of 
ba and L.C., other recommendations, 


amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1026; inclusion of compen- 
sable diseases under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and protection of health 
Raha? recommended by C.C.C.L., 
United Kingdom: precautions against carbon 
bisulphide, 1327; safeguarding workers 
exposed to radio-active substances— 
provisions of Factories (Luminising) 
aN anive and Safety Provisions) Order, 
USA: safe limits for concentration of 
vapours in plants, 891; protection of 
health of young workers in food-pro- 
cessing plants, 890; hazards to young 
ete from radio-active substances, 
See also Workmen’s Compensation, 


Man.: 


Que.: 


Dockworkers: 
United Kingdom— 


medical treatment and _ rehabilitation of 
dockers and merchant seamen, 1626. 


Domestic Workers: 


BGs non-adoption of Bill re inclusion under 
ae Female Minimum Wage Act, 699. 
ask,: 


amendment in Masters and Servants 
Act, 854. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of, 


Technical and Voca- . 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on Labour 
Relations: 
report of proceedings, 1457. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
mittees: 
establishment, 568. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program: 
See Farm Labour. 


Dominion Steel and Coal 
Limited: 
steel workers’ industrial dispute, 53-68, 191, 
439, 623, 1346. 


Corporation 


Dominions Trade Union Conference: 
report of Pat Conroy, delegate of C.C. of 


L., 1448-51. 
Doukhobors: 
Canada— 


assignment as conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451. 

inclusion under Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act, 859. 

See also Conscientiyus Objectors; Man- 
power; Mobilization (Civilian). 


Draft Machinery: 


See Military Call-up; Mobilization (Armed 
Forces). 


Draper, P. M., President-Emeritus, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


death of, 1587. 


Eaton, Mrs. Rex, Assistant Director, National 

Selective Service: 

on recruitment of women workers in Ot- 
tawa, Halifax, and Toronto, 1077, 1336. 

directs conference on recreation for in- 
dustrial war workers, 460. 

on enlistment of women workers for textile 
trade, 1591. 

extracts from address on women and the 
armed forces, 316: 

directed’ to formulate plan of 
for war workers, 912. 

on formation of Dominion-provincial war- 
time day nurseries, 1622. 


recreation 


Economic Advisory Committee: 


See Advisory Committee on 
Policy. 


Economic 


Economic Advisory Council: 


Que.: 
provisions of Act, 1028. 
establishment, 1325. 


Eeonemic Poliey: 
See Advisory Committee on Economie 
Policy; Australia; Reconstruction; 
Social Security. 


Education: 


Canada— 
government assistance to university students 
during 1942, 314. 
provisions of order governing employment 
of teachers, 903. 
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Education—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


establishment of advisory committee on 
bercnines profession to relieve shortage, 
161 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. at Univer- 
sities Conference, 33-36. 

provisions of Post- Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order re opportunities for train- 
ing and education, 587. 

resolutions adopted at convention of Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation, 1326. 

scholarships for workers’ sons sought by 
COC Oi 1453. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re Workers’ 
sreiroute Association and the C.B.C., 


Alta.: temporary amendments in regulations 


B 


ecu Operation of Schools (War) Act, 


.C.: new section under Public Schools Act, 


697; operation of mobile library by 
shipbuilding union, 1461; affiliation of 
Levi Federation with T. and L.C., 
~ 1459 


Man.: out-of-school employment of Winnipeg 


school children, 681; (correction), 887; 
amendment in Child Welfare Act re 
school attendance, 700; resolution of 
provincial legislature, 701; recommen- 
dations of provincial executive of T. 
and L.C. and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846. 


N.B.: amendments in School Attendance Act 


recommended by Federation of Labour 
and Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods, 846; amended section of School 
Attendance Act, 155. 


Ont.: amendment in School Attendance Act, 


4 


704; recommendations of provincial 
executive of ed Sand »L.C;,. 268 


.E.I.: amendment in Public School Act, 


156. 


Que.: enactment of compulsory school atten- 


dance law requested by C.C.C.L., 683; 
amendments in Specialized Schools Act, 
1027; new sections under Education 
Act governing school attendance, 1027; 
repeal of echnical or Professional 
Schools Act (1926), 1027. 


Sask.: legislative resolution, 857. 
United Kingdom: government assistance to 


demobilized persons in securing ad- 
vanced education, 734; wartime regu- 
lations governing employment of school 
children, 1071; report on youth regis- 
tration, 1220; proposed reconstruction 
of education services, 1207; establish- 
ment of National Council to provide 
comprehensive system of agricultural 
education, advocated, 635. 


Newfoundland: resolutions adopted at con- 


vention of Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association, 1326. 


New Zealand: advancement of school-leaving 


age, 1209; “visiting teachers’ provided 
in government scheme, 1209. 


U.S.A.: increased shortage of qualified 


teachers, 1171; return of young workers 
to school urged in government cam- 
paign, 1208; “extended school services 
for children of working mothers, 164; 
convention resolutions of A.F. of i. 
1738. 

See also Child Welfare; Juvenile Employ- 
ment; Rehabilitation; Social Services; 
Teachers; Technical and Vocational] 
Education; Universities. 


Electrical Industry: 


B.C.: recommendation ot affiliated organ- 
izations of ‘TD. and. L.C.; (CC sof, Lvand 
A.F. of L., 264. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 847. 

Ont.: amendments in Municipal Act, 703; 
recommendations of provincial executive 
of Derandelse., .262, 

Que.: amended regulations under Electricians 
and Electrical Installations Act, 1028, 
1033; recommendations of C.C.C.L. re 
Electricians and Electrical Installations 
Act, 684. 


Elevators: 


Ont.: adoption of Canadian Elevator Safety 
Code requested by provincial executive 
of Ly and “LCs 262: 


Emergency Coal Production Board: 
amended provisions, 741. 


Employer-Employee Co-operation: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Employment: 


conference on Canadian and United States 
employment problems, 453. 

activities of United States and Canadian 
government employment agencies, 1593. 

review of report issued by I.L.0. on “War- 
time Control of Employment’, 9. 

Canada— 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of labour, 
893-99. 

establishment of man-power survey (1943), 
38; (1944), 1590. 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment})/122% 12349 358.) 501 tag@on. 
823, 1000, 1150, 1274, 1391,/1542, 1771: 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
andiutables): (D: BRyoPR Sih l2s cas: 
3544) 15025 656,09 824) LOGE PLS Le Loe. 
1392, 1543, 1712. 

monthly report on applications for employ- 
ment, vacancies and placements (with 
chart and tables), 137;) 246.7365." Sie. 
et 834, 1011, 1162, 1284, 1404, 1557, 
1724 

monthly report of Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices on employment con- 
ditions, 135, 243, 361, 510, 663, 830, 
1009, 1159, 12892, 1399, 1551, 1719. 

report of Employment and Selective Service 

fices for period October to December, 

1942, 251; January to April, 1943, 677; 
April to June, 1943, 1162; July to Sep- 
tember, 1943, 1557. 

annual review of employment (D.B. of 
S.) (1942), 1019. 

the course of wartime employment, 127, 
1548. 

survey of employment in construction in- 
dustry, 1080. 

statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
prisoners of war in agricultural and 
other labour, 741. 

appeal of Minister of Labour for teacher 
and student employment during summer 
vacation, 742. 

employment of women in agriculture urged 
by Director of N.S.S., 1076. 

placement of handicapped ’ workers, 1591. 

fees for procuring employment prohibited, 

employment during Christmas holiday 
season, 1480. 
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Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
necessity of national program stressed in 
Report on Social Security, 429. 
restrictions on employment of young persons 
urged in resolution of Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association, 1326. 
B.C.: interim report of Post-War Rehabili- 
tation Council, 589; provisions of War- 
time Coal-mine Employment Act, 696; 
amendments in Factories Act, 696; 
amendment in Employment Agencies 
Act, 697. gee 
Man.: out-of-school employment of Winnipeg 
school children, 681; (correction), 887. 
N.B.: regulations under Employment Agencies 

Act, 1413; provisions of new Factories 

Act, 1205. 

N.S.: provisions of Nova Scotia Labour Act, 
1029; employment of women in war- 
time industry reviewed in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 1181. ; 

Ont.: summary of bulletin on rehabilitation 

of handicapped workers, 1697; pro- 

visions of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 

ployment Act (1942), 702. 

wartime regulation of employment of 

women and young persons under In- 

dustrial and Commercial Establishments 

Act, 1035. 

Sask.: activities of Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during 1942, 1182. _ 

N.W.T.: provisions of Ordinance Respecting 
Employment Agencies, 1414. ee 

Yukon: provisions of Ordinance to Prohibit 
Fee-Charging Employment Agencies, 
1413. 

Other Countries— 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 149, 259, 375, 523, 680, 
1028; 

United Kingdom: agreement on employment 
of women in building industry, 1327; 
statistics of man-power mobilization, 
1341; provisions of Employment of 
Women (Control of Employment) 
Order, 425. 

Australia: employment of blind workers, 
1465; provisions of National Security 
(Wheat Harvesting Employment) 
Regulations, 426; standards recom- 
mended governing the employment of 
women in war industries, 464. 

U.S.A.: summary of employment in the United 
States, 844; trends in employment in 
manufacturing, 375; summary of report 
on farm employment, wages and hours, 
1149; use of prison labour for war 
work, 1219; increased shortage of 
qualified teachers, 1171; recommenda- 
tions of National Conference on Labour 
Legislation re private employment 
offices, 274; surveys of employment and 
working conditions of women in war 
industries, 321; conference on employ- 
ment of women in war industries, 427; 
summary of pamphlet on “Women at 
Work in Wartime”, 686. 

Germany: report on employment of prisoner's 
of war, 1210: 


Que.: 


See also Conscientious Objectors; Control 
of Employment; Enforcement; Essen- 
tial Employment; Factories; Farm 


Labour; “Freezing” Orders; Hours of 
Labour; International Labour Organ- 
ization; Juvenile Employment; Labour 
Supply; Labour Transference; Legal 
Decisions; Man-power; Mobilization 
(Armed Forces); Mobilization (Civil- 
jan): National Selective Service; Part- 
time Employment; Priorities (Labour) ; 
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Employment—Con. 


Reconstruction; Unemployment Insur- 
ance; Women in Industry. 


Employment and Industrial Statistics: 
Canada— 
monthly summary (with table) reflecting 
industrial conditions, 3, 162. 300, 422, 
tees 400,600. L009, 2203, . Lo2e, | 2460, 


Employment and Selective Service Offices: 
monthly report, 135, 243, 361, 510, 663, 830, 
1009, 1159, 12382. Vso0e loot, 719. 
monthly report on applications for employ- 
ment, vacancies, and placements (with 
chart and tables), 137; 246, 365, 513, 
eae 834.1011, 1162, 4284, 1404, 1557, 
report of offices for period January 1, to 
April 1, -1943, 677; April to June, 
1943, 1162; July to September, 1943, 
Lo pe 
See also Mobilization (Armed Forces) ; 
Mobilization (Civilian); National Se- 
lective Service; Nurses; Unemployment 
Insurance. 
Employment Committees: 
establishment, 497, 643. 
Employment Service of Canada: 
description of organization, 642. 
revocation of order re N.S.S., 266. 
B.C.: amendment in Employment Agencies 
Act, 697. 
See also Employment and Selective Service 
Offices; National Selective Service; Un- 
employment Insurance. 


Enforcement: 
Canada— 

enforcement of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
1079, 1476. 

enforcement of N.S.S. mobilization regu- 
lations, 389. 

amendment in mobilization regulations re, 
904. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940), 1268. 

See also National Selective Service; Staff 


Training; _Unemployment Insurance; 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Engineering: 
Canada— 


placement of science and engineering stu- 
dents by Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, 184. 
Alta.: regulations under Boilers Act re certi- 
ficates, 1742. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Building and 
Engineering Construction (Young Per- 
sons) Order re hours of labour, 7; 
progress of Joint Production Comntit- 


tees in engineering industry, 466; 
resolution of trade unions, employers 
and educationists re apprenticeship 


training, 1534. 
See also Boilers. 


Enlistment: 
See Armed Forces; Military Call-up; 
Recruitment. 


Equal Pay: 
See Discrimination; National War Labour 
Board; Wages; Women in Industry. 


*“Kssential” Employment: 


Canada— 
provisions of compulsory transfer orders— 
first, 566; second, 738; third, 899; 
fourth, 900; fifth, 1078; sixth, 1211; 
seventh, 1614. 
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“Essential”? Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

amendments in N.S.S. regulations re trans- 
fer of workers of military age to more 
essential employment, 449, 524. 

statistics re progress of compulsory em- 
ployment transfer program—numbers 
transferred to essential employment, 
LOLS. 

campaign for transference of farm workers 
to essential industries during off-season, 
1340, 1479. 

farm labour policy (1943), 185. 

progress of farm labour program—Domi- 
nion-provinecial agreements re recruit- 
ment of workers for agriculture, 568. 

explanation of labour priority ratings in 
industry; 1335; 1475. 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 893- 
99 


recruitment of women workers in Ottawa, 
Halifax and Toronto, 1077, 1336. 
principles for employment of women as 
part-time workers -in essential jobs, 
1471-74. 
medical examinations of persons subject to 
job control, 1615. 
workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 
effect of “freezing” order on technical per- 
sons, 1534. 
income tax adjustments for persons from 
abroad engaged in essential war work, 
389. 
assignment of conscientious objectors 
to forest work camps, 570. 
New Zealand: registration of women for di- 
rection into essential industry, 564. 
United Kingdom— 
new transfer orders—direction of women 
into part-time work and to replace 
workers transferred from less essential 
industries, 905. 
amendments recommended by T.U.C.. 1734. 
U.S.A.: man-power shortages in civilian in- 
dustries, 1462. 
See also Control of Employment; Man- 
power; National Selective Service. 


BG 


Excess Profits: 
See Profits. 


Exemptions: 
Canada— 
amendment in N.S.S. mobilization regu- 
lations, 389. 
See also Australia; Income Tax; Military 
Call-up; Nurses. 


Exit Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits. 


Factories: 


Canada— 
temporary employment of women in canning 
factories under N.S.S. civilian regu- 
lations, 1080. 
importance of nutritious foods for industrial 
workers stressed by Health League of 
Canada, 912. 

Alta.: changes in Act, 848. 

B.C.: amendments in Act, 696; new regu- 
lation under Act re public holiday, 
1743; report of Inspection Branch 
(1942), 1586; wearing of caps by 
women workers, 7. 


Factories—C on. 


Man.: revised regulations 
holidays, 699. 

N.B.: proclamation of new Act, 1205; proc- 

lamation of amended Act, 1412; proc- 

lamation of Act urged by Federation 

of Labour and Railway Transportation 

Brotherhoods, 846, other recommenda- 

tions, 846; factory inspection described 

in report of Workmen’s Compensation 

Board, 1199. 

extension of provisions of Act sought 

by provincial labour bodies, 686. 

part-time employment of women in 

wartime plant of General Hngineering 

(Canada) Limited, 1v78. 

wartime regulation of employment of 

women and young persons under In- 

dustrial and Commercial Establishments 

Act, 1035. 

administration of Act during 

1182. 

Australia: administration of industrial wel- 
fare policy, 1482; adoption of “sug- 

gestion systems” in war factories, 1209. 

United Kingdom: provisions of new Fac- 
tory (Canteens) Order, 735; welfare 
arrangements outside the factory for 
war workers and merchant seamen, 
461-64; employer fined for permitting 
women to work excessive overtime, 426; 
recommendations of Select Committee 
on National Expenditure re health and 
welfare of women in factories, 756; 
safeguarding workers exposed to radio- 
active substances—provisions of Fac- 
tories (Luminising) (Health and Safety 
Provisions) Order, 1481; precautions 
against carbon bisulphide, 1327. 

U.S.A.: summary of report on importance 
of physical examinations of factory 
workers, 1622. 

Germany: policy of recruitment of French 
workers, 457. 

See also Health; Legal Decisions; Safety. 


under Act re 


N\S.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 1942, 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


new order under Act re hazards to young 
rae from radio-active substances, 
275. 

protection of health of young workers in 
food-processing plants, 890. 


Fair Wages: 


Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L. C. re govern- 
ment contracts, 377. 

Man.: activities of Board during 1942, 1180; 
schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 1134-37; verbal 
amendments in Act, 699; non-adoption 
of amending Bill re Act, 700. 

See also National War Labour Board; Wage 


Control; Wages; Western Labour 
Board. 
Family Allowances: 
Canada— : E 
recommendations of Report on _ Social 


Security, 430. 

resolution of C.C. of L., 1444. 

enactment of legislation urged by C.C.C.L., 
1453. 

summary of brochure, 165. 

Que.: amendment to Collective Agreement 
Act re inclusion of family allowances 
under provisions of a collective agree- 
ment, 1026. 
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Farm Labour: 


Canada— 
Dominion-Provincial 
gram— : 
outlined by Minister of Labour, 185. 
progress of, 568, 1074. 
summary of results of program, 1477-79. 
assignment of soldiers to farm duty 
under, 1075, 1213,11335. 
address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference on progress of, 1617-21. 
activities of Ontario Farm Service Force 
in relieving man-power shortage, 40-43. 
results of prairie harvest assistance pro- 
gram, 1478. 
results of 1942 program of harvest assis- 
tance to Western Canada, 38. 
movement of Western farm labour to On- 
tarlo, 904. 
transfer of harvesters from Ontario to 
prairie provinces, 1216, 1478. 
appeal of Minister of Labour for student 
and teacher employment during summer 
vacation, 742. 
payment of one-way transportation costs re 
movement of harvesting equipment 
under direction of provincial autho- 
rittes, “1218; 
assignment of conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451. 
statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
prisoners of war in agricultural and 
other labour, 741. 
minimum age of student trainees under 
W.E.T., 814. 
control of employment on flue-cured tobacco 
farms, 1213. 
campaign for farmers to take off-season 
work, 1340, 1479. 
review of man-power program (with tables) 


Farm Labour Pro- 


presented by Minister of Labour, 
893-99. 

Alta.: training of secondary school students 
under. W.E.T., 814,° 991, 1268; new 
regulations under Public Service Ve: 
hicles Act, 1418. 

B.C.: regulations under War Purposes Agree- 


ments Ratification Act, 698. 

Ont.: program for relieving shortage, 40-43; 

transfer of western farm workers to 

relieve labour shortage on Ontario 
farms, 904; minimum wages for student 

farm workers, 302. 

training of secondary school students 

under W.E.T., 991, 1268. 

United Kingdom: increased workmen’s com- 
pensation rates for children employed 
on farms, 1071. 

U.S.A.: six-point program to increase agri- 
cultural production and relieve labour 
shortages, 318; summary of report on 
employment, wages and hours, 1149. 

See also Agriculture; Labour Transference; 
National Employment Committee; Na- 
tional Selective Service. 


Sask.: 


Farm Labour Committees: 


Canada— 
establishment, 568. 


Farm Service Foree: 
Ont.: action in relieving farm labour short- 


_ age, 40 
minimum wages for student farm workers, 
302. 
Fascism: 


See Anti-fascism. 


Fatigue: 
See Absenteeism; Health; Safety. 


Fire: 
Canada— 

provisions of order under N.SS. 
regulations re forest fires, 389. 
Man.: fire losses during 1942, 1180. 
U.S.A.: establishment of labour-management 
AR on plant protection urged, 

164. 


civilian 


Fire Fighters: 
B.C.: regulation under Corps of Canadian 
Fire Fighters’ Act, 698. 
N.B.: amendment in Forest Fires Act re 
compulsory labour, 1413. 

Ont.: recommendations of provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L.C. re hours of labour, 
collective bargaining, etc., 263. 
provisions of Civil Defence Workers’ 
Compensation Act (1943), 856. 

See also Boilers 


Sask.: 


Fish Processing: 


Canada— 
exemption of fish-processing plant employees 
under N.S.S. civilian regulations, 16. 
order re compulsory direction of labour in 
fishing and fish processing, 903. 


Fisheries, Department of: 


payment of war bonuses to officers and crew 
in Fisheries Protection Service, 267. 


Fishermen: 


Canada— , 
amendment in Compensation to Seamea 
(War Damage to Effects) Regulations, 
D2ns 


Fishing: 
Canada— : ‘> 

amendment in regulations providing com- 
pensation for loss of personal effects to 
next-of-kin of salt-water fishermen, 
1031. 

payment of war bonuses to officers and 
crew in Fisheries Protection Service, 
267. 

ineligibility of certain seamen and_ salt- 
water fishermen under Compensation to 
Seamen (War Damage to Effects) 
Regulations, 1418. Pit 

regulation under Canada Shipping Act re 
certificated masters on fishing boats, 
Line 

order re compulsory direction of labour 
in fishing and fish-processing, 903. 

Man.: new provision in Game and Fisheries 

Act requires licences for fishing guides, 
700. 


Food: 


report of United Nations Gonference on 
Food and Agriculture, 908. 

-establishment of Interim Commission to 
administer recommendations of United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, 1067. ; 

promotion of co-operative movement urged 
by United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, 1465. 

plan of Sir John Orr for provision of 
essential food requirements on inter- 
national basis in post-war reconstruc- 
tion period, 311. 
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Food—Con. 

Canada— 
review of price control operations of 
W. from September 3, 1939, to 


March Bi 1943, 709. 

contribution of farm labour program {0 
food production reviewed in address 
by Deputy Minister of Labour at 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference, 1617-21. 

suggested nutrition program for industrial 
plants, 171. 

importance of nutritious foods for industrial 
workers stressed by Health League of 
Canada, 912. 

“Healthful EHating’—booklet issued by 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health, 158. 

United Kingdom: provision for millions of 
workers in industrial canteens, 1071. 

U.S.A.: surveys of employment and working 
conditions of women in war industries, 
321; protection of health of young 
workers in food- “processing plants, 890; 
outline of survey on “Nutritional Prog- 
rams for Industrial Employees”, 172. 

See also Australia; Health; Safety; War: 
times Prices and Trade Board. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada: 
decision of umpire re female employees, 4. 


Foreign Policy: 
TRSAY: 
convention resolution of C.1.0., 1740. 


Foremen: 


training under W.E.T., 
roo. Vic US eb Ua. 
job instructor training for foremen of 

vocational shops in penitentiaries, 991. 
See also Collective Bargaining. 


117; 342;° 4915 99, 


Forest Operations: 


Canada— 

assignment of soldier-workers to relieve 
man-power shortages in woods and 
lumbering operations, 1616. 

B.C.: assignment of conscientious objectors 
to forest work camps, 570; Dominion- 
provincial agreement re use of conscien- 
ee objectors in forest work camps, 

0. 

N.B.: amendment in Forest Fires Act re 
compulsory labour, 1413. 
N.S.: amendment in’ Lands and Forests Act, 

1030. 

(Que.: provisions of suspended order governing 

Forest Resources Protection Act, 691. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Foundry Workers: 
See Freedom of Associaition. 


Franee: 


Nazi_policy of recruitment of workers for 
German factories, 457. 


Freedom of Association 


organization of Latin-American workers 

into international central body, 563. 
Canada— 

compulsory collective bargaining in certain 
provinces, 557,691; 700, 701) 852, 857: 

penalty established for failure to comply 
with order implementing recommen- 
dation of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, 761. 

organization of first union 
foundry workers, 732. 


of women 


Freedom of Association—C on. 


annual report of Federal Department of 
prin on labour organization (1941), 
summary of bulletins _on collective bar- 
gaining issued by Industrial Relations 
Section, Queen’s University, 1326. 
extension of collective bargaining in Crown 
companies to employees of National 
Harbours Board and C.B.C., urged by 
C.G. of .,.-38050 résolutions: 6£° C:C) of 
L. re compulsory collective bargaining, 
etc., 380, 1443. 
remarks of president of C.C.C.L. on indus- 
trial democracy, 1452; recommendations 
of C.C.C.L. on compulsory collective 
bargaining, etc., 383. : 
resolutions of T. and L.C. re compulsory 
collective bargaining, etc., 376, 1437; 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re 
government contracts, 377. 
recommendations of provincial Fede- 
ration of Labour, 845. 
B.C.: amendments in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act re collective bar- 
gaining, 691; recommendations of affi- 
hated “organizations ‘of To) andtuzc.. 
CGM opy La ‘atid t AME Gores. 9263s" ain 
liation of Teachers’ Federation with 
Ey andi.) 1 45e 
recommendations of provincial executive 
of T. and ‘L.C. ‘and Rathwayairans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845; provisions 
of non-adopted Bill, 700. 
N.S.:. amendments in Trade Union Act re- 
quested by provincial labour bodies, 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


684. 
Ont.: establishment of Labour Court to 
administer Collective Bargaining Act, 


731; provisions of Collective Bargaining 
Act (19438), 701; enactment of legis- 
lation requested by provincial executive 
of Berend". Cx 262. 
Que.: report of Commission established to 
enquire into paper mill disputes, 1693; 
suspended regulations under Forest 
Resources Protection Act, 691; legis- 
lation requested by C.C.C.L., 683. 
provisions of non-adopted Bill on com- 
pulsory collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation, ete., 857; administration of 
Freedom of Trade Unions Association 
Act during 1942, 1182. 
company ordered to dissolve “dom- 
inated” union and refund dues collected, 
888; state laws on labour matters held 
superseded by federal war powers, 1329; 
ruling of National Labour Relations 
Board re colour or race of employees 
in collective bargaining units, 1328; 
court rejects charge of unfair labour 


Sask.: 


tS-A.: 


practice, 562; increase in collective 
bargaining under Labour Relations 
(Wagner) Act, 561; labour union 


regulation by certain state legislatures, 
1035; resolution of C.1.0O. on rights of 
Canadian workers, 1739; review of 
bulletin on union membership and col- 
lective bargaining by foremen, 1464. 

See also Agreements, Collective; Collective 
Bargaining; Hours of Labour; Labour 
Court of Ontario; Printing Trades; 
Trade Unions. 


“Freezing” Orders: 


Canada— 

control of employment of persons employed 
in agriculture, 16, 23; coal mine 
workers, 739;  longshoremen, 901; 
teachers, 903. 
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“Freezing” Orders—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 

effect of “freezing” 
persons, 1534. 

medical examinations of men subject to job 
eontrol, 1615. 

See also Control of Employment; Essential 


order on_ technical 


Employment; Labour Transference; 
National Selective. Service; Priorities 
(Labour). 
Fuel: 
Canada— 


establishment of camps for wood fuel 
workers, 12138. 
appointment of national fuel council recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 381. 
B.C.: employment of evacuated Japanese in 
ee fuel cutting and timber operations, 
39. 


See also Coal. 


Fuelwood: 
Canada— i 
order re compulsory direction of labour 
into fuelwood-cutting, 903. 


Garnishment: 


See Wages. 


General Engineering (Canada) Limited: 


part-time employment of women in wartime 
plant, 1078. 


Germany: 


“payment by results” in building industry, 9. 

policy ugh recruitment of French workers, 
457. 

conditions of Soviet workers 
described by I.L.0., 565. 

report on employment of prisoners of war, 
ta, 

labour deportations in Belgium, 448. 


in Reich 


Great Britain: 
See various subject headings. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 


address at annual convention, 1735, 1736. 


Grievance Procedure: 


US A— 

settlement of own disputes by employers 
and workers urged by N.W.L.B., 1071. 

“Union Agreement Provisions’—review of 
handbook on types of collective agree- 
ments, 1086. 

summary of bulletin on grievance proce- 
dure under collective agreements, 1464. 


Group Insurance: 


Canada— 
statistical’ summary of applications to 
N.W.L.B. for establishment of plans, 
579, 584. 
continuance of insurance services for trans- 
ferred workers, 451, 525. 
U.S.A.: provision of free life and health in- 
surance for clothing workers, 1463. 
See also Insurance. 


Halifax Charter: 


See Pensions. 


INDEX 


Handicapped Workers: 


Canada— 
placement by Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, 1591. 
conference of Employment Service and 
3 es on vocational rehabilitation, 
Ont erat! of report on rehabilitation of, 


United Kingdom: training and resettlement 
of disabled persons, 425. 


Harbour Communications: 
See Communications. 


Harvard University: 


graduation of trade unionists from special 
course, 890. 


Harvesting: 


Canada— 
activities under farm labour program, 185, 
568, 1074, 1477-79. 
transfer of harvesters from Ontario to 
prairie provinces, 1216. 
results of prairie harvest assistance pro- 
gram, 1478. 
assistance to Western Canada (1942), 38. 
payment of one-way transportation costs re 
movement of equipment under direction 
of provincial authorities, 1213. 
Alta.: new regulations under Public Service 
Vehicles Act, 1418. 
Ont.: ie ie yey of Lord’s Day legislation, 
1591. 
Australia: provisions of National Security 
Vheat Harvesting Employment) Regu- 
lations, 426. 
See also Agriculture; Farm Labour; War 
Emergency Training. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
See Occupational Hazards. 


Heagerty, Dr. J. S., Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance: 
report and draft bills summarized, 433-36. 


Health: - 


principles for industrial health service 
program recommended in Canada, 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
11,757, 913, 148G5 sim United States 
shipyards, 1628. é 

plan for provision of essential food require- 
ments on international basis in post- 
war reconstruction period, 311. 

effect of music on health of workers in 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Australia, 319. 

1.L.0. report on British trade union opinion 
on industrial health, 1486. 

Canada— é 

meeting of Technical Advisory Committee. 

on Industrial Hygiene, 423. 


provisions of National Physical Fitness 
Act, 1067, 1294. j 
importance of nutritious foods for indus- 


trial workers stressed by Health League 
of Canada, 912. 

suggested nutrition program for industrial 
plants, 171. 

proposed plan of medical and nursing ser- 
vices for industrial workers, 913. 

registration of graduate nurses, 576. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re national 
health, 377. 

“Healthful Eating’—booklet issued by 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health, 158. 


INDEX 


Health—C on. 


Alta.: recommendations of provincial Fede- 
‘ration of Labour, 845. 

N.B.: new regulations under Public Health 

Act, 1419. 

Ont.: summary of pamphlet on skin protection 
in industry, 264; sterilization of wiping 
service materials advocated by  pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L.C., 263. 

Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L. re public 
health works, 683. 

Sask.: sy i under Public Health Act, 

1747. 

Australia: comprehensive health program pro- 

posed by Parliamentary Joint Commit- 

tee on Social Security, 1469; standards 
recommended governing the employment 

of women in war industries, 464. 

Zealand: health provisions of Social 

Security Act, 50. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 

Committee on National Expenditure re 
health and welfare of women in fac- 
tories, 756; safeguarding workers ex- 
posed’ to radio- active substances—pro- 
visions of Factories (Luminising) 
(Health and Safety Provisions) Order, 
1481; report of British Medical Plan- 
ning Commission on state medical ser- 
vices, 52; study on hours of work and 
their influence on health and efficiency, 
758; bulletins on welfare and health 
services in industry, 322. 

U.S.A.: protection of health of young workers 

in food-processing plants, 890; recom- 

mendations of New York state Depart- 
ment of Labour for industrial medical 
service, 227; recommendations re 

working conditions in war plants, 1484, 

1486; summaries of reports re: “Manual 

of Hygiene and Medical Service in War 

Industries”, 1222, importance of physi- 

eal examinations of factory workers, 

1622, “Nutritional Programs for In- 

dustrial Employees”, 173, medical ser- 

vices for industrial plants, 736, Impor- 
tance of proper seats and good posture 

for women workers, 915. 

eee in Health Ordinance, 


New 


Yukon: 


See also Hours of Labour; Juvenile Em- 
ployment; Safety; Women in Industry. 


Health Insurance: 


Canada 
report of Advisory Committee on Health 





Insurance, including draft bills for 
Dominion-provincial legislation, pre- 
sented to House of Commons Com- 


mittee on Social Security, 310; 
Mary.0f,°0433; 
gram, 436. 

recommended as part of unified system of 
social insurance in report on Social 
Security of Dr. L. C. Marsh, 431. 

draft bills approved in principle in report 
of Special Committee on Social Secur- 
ity. (House of Commons), 1082. 

draft ‘Canadian (Dominion and provincial) 
health insurance bills summarized by 
Delis Ox Vode 

enactment of national scheme advocated by 


i sum- 
estimated cost of pro- 


Tevand 0... 377;.:1439% aby «C0; of L 
1447; by Railway pean ld pes 
Pp enenecods, 385; opinion of C.C.C.L., 
1452. 


Alta.: legislative resolution, 854; 
of provincial legislation 


Federation of Labour, 845. 


enactment 
urged by 


Xxlil 


Health Insurance—C on. 


B.C.: establishment of Dominion-provincial 
plan urged in resolution of legislature, 
699; recommendations of affiliated 
organizations Of. /andiclsGh, iGo ver 
EiWand 1.2) Of bb.) 26k 
recommendation of provincial executive 
Of EP, sand) LC. andi Railway) Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845. 

Que.: provisions of Act to constitute Com- 
mission, 1028; principle of compulsory 
contributory scheme endorsed by 
C.C.C.1,, 683, 1452. 


Man.:: 


Sask.: appointment and recommendations of 
Special Committee on social welfare, 
SO7E 

New Zealand: provisions of Social Security 
Act, 50. 


United Kingdom: report of British Medical 
Planning Commission on state medical 
services, ae 

provision of free life and health in- 
surance for clothing workers, 1463. 


Health League of Canada: 


on importance of nutritious foods for in- 
dustrial workers, 912. 

proposed plan of medical and nursing ser- 
vices for industrial workers, 913. 

See also Health: Safety. 


i AS 


Health Service Program: 


principles recommended in Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and United States, 
ll, 757, 9138, 1486; in United States 
shipyards, 1628. 


Hockey: 


Canada— 
status of professional players under Mobi- 
lization regulations, 1339. 


Hoists: 


See Elevators; Metal Products; 
Prices and Trade Board. 


Holidays: 


Canada— 

decisions of N.W.L.B..re vacations with 
pay,.702,. 1137; 28255, 3256350, son 
1488, 1489, 1491, 1492, 1635, 1643, 1644. 

observance of statutory holidays in wartime, 

report of Royal Commission on coal mines 
: Alberta and British Columbia, 1495, 
632. 

increased cost-of-living bonus and vacations 
with pay in shipyards declared by 
NWR 


vacations with pay to all workers sought 


Wartime 


by CiGe vot Die ees eo CAC iio 
TE and LCuBlasy. S439; 
employment during Christmas holiday 


season, 1480. 

temporary amendments in regulations 

under Operation of Schools (War) Act, 

853; report of Royal Commission on 

western coal mines, 1495, 1632. 

B.C.: new regulation under Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act, 154; new regulation under 
Act re public holiday, 1743; provisions 
of consolidated Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Half-holiday Act, “696: six-day 
vacation with pay for workers in Van- 
couver and Victoria shipyards approved 
by oN. W:iLiB.; ©7323 | report. off Royal 


Alta.: 


Commission on western coal mines, 
1495, 1632. 
Man.: revised regulations under Factories 


Act, 699. 
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Holidays—Con. 


Ont.: recommendation of provincial executive 
of T. and L.C., 263. 


Sask.: reduction of holidays with pay of 
members of Public Service (mental 
hospitals), 1034, 1175; administration 


of One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 1182. 
Australia: miners forfeit Christmas holidays 
to increase coal production, 1465. 
United Kingdom: government statement of 
policy on_ essentiality of holidays in 
wartime, 735. 

U.S.A.: analysis of vacation provisions in 
union agreements, 847. 

U.S.S.R.: summary of pamphlet on labour 
legislation in the Soviet Union, 1085. 


Home Work: 
US.A— 


recommendations of National 
on Labour Legislation, 275. 


Conference 


Hospitals: 


Canada— , 
order under N.S.S. civilian regulations re 
part-time employment, 452. 
Sask.: reduction of holidays with pay_ of 
members of Public Service (mental hos- 
pitals), 1034, 1175. 


Hospitalization: 

Man.: non-adoption of amending Bill re Muni- 

cipal Act, 700. 

system of state medical and_ hospital 

care recommended by provincial execu- 

tive ‘of Te and 0. 263; 

United Kingdom: medical treatment and re- 
habilitation of dockers and merchant 
seamen, 1626. 

See also Health Insurance. 


Ont.: 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
United Kingdom— 
regulations under Catering Wages Act, 1206. 
See also Hours of Labour; Minimum Wages. 


Hours of Labour: 


wages and hours of seamen 
Great Britain, 
Norway, 1133. 
summary of pamphlet issued by I.L.O. on 
labour conditions in war contracts in 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States, 915. 
rest periods for industrial workers in Great 
Britain and the United States, 1623-25. 
long hours as a cause of fatigue and of 
absenteeism in Canada and the United 
Kingdom, 10, 758. 
Canada— 
recommendations of Dominion-provincial 
conference on industrial welfare, 159. 
staggered hours for war workers relieve 
_ transportation problem, 301. 
principles for absorption of women as 
part-time workers into essential jobs, 
1471-74. 
order under N.S.S. civilian regulations re 
part-time employment in hospitals and 
canning industry, 452. 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re govern- 
ment contracts, 377; national health, 
377; overtime, 1439. 
regulation of closing hours in grocery and 
bake shops requested by C.C.C.L., 1454. 
Alta.: new regulations under Hours of Work 
Act, 1032; exemptions under Hours of 
Work Act, 391, 1566, 1743; new regu- 
lations under Public Service Vehicles 
Act, 1418. 


in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and 
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B.C.: continuous operations production plan 
jn Vancouver and Victoria shipyards, 
732; annual report of Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. 1586. 


Hours of Work Act— 


orders and regulations issued by Board 
of Industrial Relations, 1422; shop 
employees, 154; fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, 689; amendment in Department 
of Labour Act re, 697; provisions of 
consolidated Shops Regulation and 

Weekly Half-holiday Act, 696; non- 

adoption of Bill re rest periods, 699; 

regulations under, 1173; shop employees, 

1748. 

recommendations of provincial execu- 

tive of T. and L.C. and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845; out-of- 
school employment of Winnipeg schoo] 

children, 681, (correction), 887; 

proclamation of Act re Stationary En- 

gineers, Steam Boilers and Pressure 

Vessels, 1205; recommendations of Fede- 

ration of Labour and Railway Trans- 

portation Brotherhoods, 846. 

N.S.: payment of guaranteed wage for 48-hour 
week to longshoremen at Halifax, 1325; 
recommendation of provincial labour 
bodies, 685; recruitment of women as 
part-time workers in Halitax, 1336. 

Ont.: recruitment of women _ as part-time 
workers in Ottawa and Toronto, 1077, 
1336; part-time employment of women 
in wartime plant of General Engineer- 
ing (Canada) Limited, 1078; recom- 
mendations of provincial executive of 
T and L.C. re fire fighters, etc., 263. 

Que.: wartime regulation of employment of 
women and young persons under In- 
dustrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act, 1035; recommendations of C.C.C. Li. 
683. 

Sask.: regulations under Public Service Act, 
1568; amendments in Town Act and 
City Act re early closing of shops, 855. 

Australia: standards recommended governing 
the employment of women in war in- 
dustries, 464. 

United Kingdom: study on hours of work and 
their influence on health and efficiency, 
758: employer fined for permitting 
women to work excessive overtime, 426; 
wartime regulations governing employ- 
ment of school children, 1071; hours of 
work in banking and allied businesses 
and insurance undertakings, 163; pro- 
visions of Building and Engineering 
Construction (Young Persons) Order, 
7; new transfer orders—direction of 
women into part-time work and_ to 
replace workers transferred from less 
essential industries, 905; report on 
youth registration, 1220; part-time em- 
ployment of women in munitions work, 
IZ 

U.S.A.: in war industries, 151; new regu- 
lations under extended government con- 
trol of man-power, 188; recommendation 
on shift schedules in war plants, 736; 
principle of guaranteed minimum wage 
established in New York state, 427; 
conference on employment of women 
in war industries, 427; surveys of em- 
ployment and working conditions of 
women in war industries, 321; sum- 
mary of report on farm employment, 
wages and hours, 1149; dispensations 
from labour laws granted to war plants 
in New York state, 563; recommen- 


Man.: 


WB 
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U.S.A—Con. 
dations of National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 273; recommen- 


dations re working conditions in war 
plants, 1484; survey of union wages 
and hours in printing trades, 1770. 
U.S.S.R.: summary of pamphlet on_ labour 
legislation i in the Soviet Union, 1085. 
See also Absenteeism; Factories; Minimum 
Wages; Holiday ss National War 
Labour Board (Decisions) ; Theatres; 
Western Labour Board. 


House of Commons Committee on Recon- 
struction and Re-establishment: 


‘ See Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 


House of Commons Committee on Social 
Security: 
See Special Committee on Social Security. 


Housing: 


Canada— 
government acquisition of private houses 
for multiple dwelling units, 859, 1031, 
1295, 1418, 1741. 
recommendations of Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
906. 
enactment of comprehensive scheme recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 1447. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 384. 
Alta.: amendment in Edmonton Charter, 854; 
amendment in Calgary Charter, 853; 
recommendation of provincial Fede- 
ration of Labour, 845. 
amendments in Housing Commission 
Act, 155, 1413; provisions of Act in 
respect to agreements between Wartime 
Beers Limited and municipalities, 
United Kingdom: welfare arrangements out- 
side the factory for war workers and 
merchant seamen, 461, 462. 
trends in wartime housing, 293; 
housing project leased by C.I1.O. 
workers, 1595; convention resolution of 
CALO4 1740; 
See also Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Neb: 


UStAL: 


Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Munitions and 


Supply: 
appointment as director of Mutual Aid 
Board, 1323; 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission: 


amendment in Power Commission Insurance 
Act re provision of benefits, 704. 


Isley, Hon. J. L., Minister of Finance: 

statement ate tables) on compilation of 
cost-of-living index, 1057-66. 

presents report of W.P.T.B., September 3, 
1939, to March 31, 1943, 705-10. 

address at convention of T. and L.C., 1436. 

statement on payment of special war sup- 
plement to old age and blind pensioners, 
1068. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Import Policy: 
activities of W.P.T.B., 92. 


Incentive Wage Plans: 


Canada— 

statistical summary of applications to 
ent for establishment of, 579, 
84. 


rulings of N.W.L.B. in regard to, 1594. 
authorized under Wartime Wages Control 
Order (1943), 1602-12. 

U.S.A.: rulings of N.W.L.B. in regard to, 
1593; survey of certain industries, 
1132; principles recommended by War 
Production Board, 11382. 


Income Tax: 


Canada— 
regulations under Income War Tax Act re 
eae of wages and tax deductions, 
amendments to Income War Tax Act, 1294. 
provisions of new order under Act re 
deductions, 1742. 
income tax adjustments for persons from 
cai engaged in essential war work, 
deduction of suggestion system awards by 
war contractors for tax purposes, 731. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 381, 1444; 
De and $i. sC3 78351466 CC Cal, S83" 
ee Transportation Brotherhoods, 
U.S.A.: revocation of order limiting salaries 
to $25,000, 592. 


Income War Tax Act: 
See Income Tax. 


Index, Cost-of-Living: 
See Cost of Living. 


India: 
report on government-employer-worker col- 
laboration, 158. 


resolution of British Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1735. 


Indians: 


Canada— 
“full and complete rights of citizenship” 
requested by C.C. of L., 1447 


“Induction” 
appointment of Staff Training Advisers of 


Ud.Gs 820. 
progress of staff training, 1146, 1270, 1387. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 

of Ontario: 

annual convention, 559. ; i 

summary of bulletin on accidents resulting 
from the human factor, 1629. 

extract from presidential address at annual 
convention, 813. ! 

review of pamphlet on carbon monoxide, 
682. 

See also Accidents, Industrial. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 


Que.: 
amendment in Act, 691. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 683. 


Industrial Classifications: 
See Priorities (Labour). 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
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Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— hehe: aot at 

monthly summary of conciliation activities 
of the Department of Labour, 78, 208, 
329, 624, 799, 935, 1120, 1241, 1367, 
1518, 1689. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 81, 210, 334, 483, 631, 802, 
944, 1123, 1245, 1373, 1522, 1690. 

penalty established for failure to comply 
with order implementing recommen- 
dation of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, 761. 

order prohibiting strikes and lockouts in 
coal mining, 1647; repeal of same, 1646. 

wartime abstinence from strikes pledged 
Dye tanga. Oa Leots 

“no-strike’ pledge reaffirmed by C.C. of 
L., 1443. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 382. 

summary of union representation votes 
taken by Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour (1940-43), 630. 

appointment of special commissioner on 
steel plant adjustments, 623. 

steel workers’ industrial dispute (Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited; Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited), 
53-68, 191-93. 

decision of umpire re female employees of 
Ford Motor Company, 4. 

B.C.: amendments in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act re collective bar- 
gaining, 691; statistics for 1942, 1586. 

N.S.: statistics for 1942, 1181. 

Que.: conviction for inciting workers to con- 
tinue illegal strike, 1300; provisions of 
suspended order governing Forest Re- 
sources Protection Act, 691; report of 
Commission established to enquire into 
paper mill disputes, 1693. — 

Sask.: provisions of non-adopted Bill on com- 
pulsory collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation, etc., 857. 

Other Countries— 

strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 83, 213, 337, 486, 635, 
806, 982, 1128, 1250, (1378) 1526) 1683, 

Australia: illegal strikers lose military ser- 
vice exemption, 1209. 

United Kingdom: scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration in coal mining industry, 744; 
amendment to Disputes and Trade 
Union Act urged by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1734. 

US.A.: provisions of War Labour Disputes 
Act—adoption of anti-strike legislation, 
1037; first action under War Labour 
Disputes Act—coal miners given sus- 
pended prison sentences for inciting 
strikes, 1207; labour union regulation 
by certain’ state legislatures, 1035; 
provisions of plan of N.W.L.B. re 
settlement of, 7; procedure of National 
and Regional War Labour Boards for 
handling labour disputes, 303; settle- 
ment of own disputes by employers and 
workers urged by N.W.L.B., 1071; 
union granted retroactive wage in- 
creases following peaceful negotiations, 
1595; activities of Conciliation Service 
during 1942-43, 1378; convention of 
U.R.W.A. upholds suspension of strikers 
and reaffirms no-strike pledge, 1463; 
no-strike pledge reaffirmed by C.L.O., 
1739; address of Secretary of Labor at 
convention of A.F. of L., 1736; sum- 
mary of bulletin on grievance pro- 
Se under collective bargaining, 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


See also Arbitration and Conciliation; Col- 
lective Bargaining; Freedom of Asso- 
ciation; Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission; Industrial Disputes | In- 
vestigation Act; Labour Organization; 
Labour’ Relations; Legal Decisions; 
Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey; Mosher, A. 
R.; Orders-in-Council; Strikes and 
Lockouts; Trade Unions. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
carpenters, Malton, 1369, 1518; Port Al- 
berni, 332. 
construction workers, Windsor, 332. 
electricians, Pickering, 333. 
painters, Cornwall, 625. 
Logging— 
loggers, British Columbia, 1521; Massett 
and Cumshewa Inlets, 939. 
river drivers, Nipigon River, 940. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
packinghouse workers, Peterboro, 333; St. 
Boniface, 629; Toronto, 81. 
packing plant employees, Prince Albert, 
1521; St. Boniface, 631; Winnipeg, 1372. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather and other 
animal products— 
glove workers, Winnipeg, 80. 
leather workers, Newmarket, 80; Penetan- 
guishene, 209. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

aircraft parts workers, Belleville, 802; 
Brantford, 330. 

aircraft workers, Fort William, 627; Monc- 
real, 1244; New Westminster, 628; Sea 
Island, B.C., 628; Stoney Creek, 1373; 
Winnipeg, 1372. 

aluminum workers, Beauharnois, 1378; 
Shawinigan Falls, 1520. 

armature workers, Brantford, 79. 

automotive parts workers, Windsor, 209, 
Soe MO eae 

boilermakers, etc., Vancouver, 935, 941. 

electric battery workers, Toronto, 1245. 

electrical workers, Toronto, 948, 1369. 

engineering plant employees, Lachine, 210. 

explosives workers, Transcona, 333. 

foundry workers, Moncton, 629; New Glas- 
gow, 1120; New Westminster, 627; 
Oshawa, 1519; Sackville, 330; Sher- 
brooke, 1122; Toronto, 1245; Welland, 
330, cows 

locomotive works employees, Montreal, 1121. 

machine tool workers, Walkerville, 631. 

machinists, Ville LaSalle, 940. 

metal workers, Brantford, 1241; Hamilton, 
330; Lachine, 937; Owen Sound, 330; 
Scarboro, 941; Saint John, 628, 630; 
Sherbrooke, 943; Toronto, 79, 630; 
Walkerville, 631; Windsor, 81, 625, 
631; Winnipeg, 627. 

metal factory workers, Brantford, 943. 

metal products factory workers, Windsor, 
943. 

mining and refractories workers, Kilmar, 
941, 

motor vehicle workers, Hamilton, 800, 802; 
Toronto, 802. 

moulders, etc., Hull, 942. 

munitions inspectors, Cherrier, 81; Quebec, 


Son. 
munitions workers, Cherrier, 629; Valley- 
field, 81. 


needleworkers, Bedford, 1121. 
ordnance workers, Toronto, 208. 
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Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 
radio factory workers, Belleville, 935. 


railway shop employees, Montreal, 1121, 
1370. 

rolling ree workers, Calgary, 331; Mont- 
rea 


sanitary fixture workers, Port Hope, 802. 

steel fabricators, Trenton, 939. 

steel plant workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 1122. 

steelworkers, Sydney, 1121; Toronto, 631; 
Trenton, 625, 1520; Walkerville, 630; 
Welland, 79. 

tank parts workers, Brantford, 800. 

tool makers, Windsor, 81. 

tool workers, Westmount, 329. 


wire and cable factory workers, Guelph, 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
bedding company employees, Windsor, 630. 
upholsterers, Montreal, 937. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
carpenters, Campbellton, 1369. 


lumber workers, Middleton, 939. 
veneer workers, Saint John, 936. 


Manufaeturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, ete — 
abrasives workers, Brantford, 334. 


chemical factory workers, Toronto, 943. 


chemical workers, Calgary, 210; Niagara 
Falls, 1371. 

explosives workers, Nobel, 1372. 

fertilizer workers, Quebec, 1122. 

glass factory workers, Montreal, 1242. 


lime and alabastine workers, Montreal, 939. 

lime plant workers, Joliette, 80. 

optical glass and instrument workers, Lea- 
side, 79. ae, 

paint workers, Toronto, 1522. 

pipe and tile workers, New Glasgow, 937. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
paper mill workers, Merritton, 1370; Temis- 
kaming, 1121. 


paper workers, Georgetown, 626; Portneuf, 
625. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Montreal, 1519. 
rubber footwear workers, Kitchener. 937. 
rubber workers, Bowmanville, 802, 936. 


Manufacturing—ship building— 
painters, Vancouver, 941. 
ship repair workers, Sydney, 937. 
shipwrights, Toronto, 942. 
shipyard and dockyards workers, Victoria 
and Esquimalt, 801. 
shipyard employees, Pictou, 1245. 
shipyard plumbers, etc., Midland, 939. 
shipyard welders and burners, Vancouver, 
1244, 
shipyard workers, Lauzon, 331, 1121, 1242; 
Liverpool, 332; Montreal, 1122, 1243; 
New Westminster, 940; North Vancou- 
ver, 801; Ojibway, 1242; Sorel, 1122; 
Vancouver, 628. 
Manufacturing—tertiles, clothing, ete— 
textile workers, Milltown, 801, 1371: Mont- 
real, 625; St. Jerome, 333; Toronto, 
1243; Windsor, 630. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
sugar refinery employees, Saint John, 800. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
asbestos workers, East Broughton, 209. 
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@al miners, Aerial, 329; 
British Columbia, 331, W371, 1520; Bel- 
levuz, 1369; Blairmore, 208, 1242; 
Canmore, 1243: fCape Breton, 625; 
Coalburn, 331, 519; Coleman, 627; 
Drumheller, 208, 209, 332, 626; Kdmon- 
ton, 1371; Fernie, 329; Florence, 209, 
1248; Gardiner, 1519; Glace Bay, 1244, 
1370, 1519; Luscar, 1243; Midland- 
vale, 3a: Minto,»,332,..626, 936,° 1122, 
1370, 1871; Nanaimo, 1369; New Vic- 
toria, 939; Princeton, 209; River He- 
bert, 627, 1871; Robb, 208; Springhill, 
627, 940, 1244, 1370; Stellarton, 939, 
940, 1244; Sydney, 1120; Sydney Mines. 
800, 1368. 

coal miners and waitresses, Glace Bay, 938. 

gas and oil field workers, Hillsboro, 1121. 

machine cutters, Stellarton, 625. 


Service—business and personal— 

hotel employees, Quebec, 1370. 

laundry workers. Glace Bay, 626. 

office workers, Fort William, 629. 

restaurant workers, Cherrier, 81. 
Service—public administration— 

civic employees, Edmundston, 1241. 

public utility workers, Windsor, 209. 
Trade— 

dairy workers, Windsor, 333, 630 
Transportation—electric railways— 

electric railway employees, Winnipeg, 80. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electri- 

city and gas— 

utility workers, New Waterford, 801: 
Transportation—local and highway— 

transport workers, Montreal, 79; Windsor, 


625. 
truck drivers, Toronto, 1522. 


Transportation and Public 
laneous— 
elevator employees, Sarnia, 1373. 


Alberta and 


Utilities—miscel- 


Transportation—water— 
coal handlers, Saint John, 79. 
freight handlers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 800. 
freight handlers and longshoremen, Lake- 


head, Sarnia, Toronto, Montreal, and 
Halifax 7136 fe ; 
longshoremen, Three Rivers, 1243; Van- 
couver, 941. 
stevedores, Halifax, 1243. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission: 


power of Minister of Labour to appoint 
Inquiry Commission extended, 159, 266. 

penalty established for failure to comply 
with order implementing recommen- 
dation of Commissioner, 761. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 68, 194, 
823,)4672. 59807623, 9489) BOR6.91223" 1355, 
1496, 1648. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re st#ike and 
representation votes, 382. 

clarification of status requested by T. and 

Que.: incorporation of certain provisions in 

Trade Disputes Act and Municipal 
Strike and Lockout Act requested by 
C.C.C.L., 684. 

See also Arbitration and Conciliation; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 





ia’ Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 
ak AFeEcTiIna MINES, TRANSPORTATDN 


 UTILittss - sas War Work 
Mining— 
Horseshoe Tinka Mining Company, Ormiston, 


and employees, 1496, 1651 (referred to 
LaDiU@s) x 


Miscellaneous—light and power and water- 
works— 

Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, To- 
ronto, and employees, 69, 779-84 (report 
of Board), 924 (agreement reached). 

York Township Hydro System, Toronto, 
and employees, 595 (referred to 
TDTCY, 1090 (establishment of 
Board), 1226 (agreement reached, ap- 
plication withdrawn). 


Transportation and Communication—ferry— 

Corporation of the City of North Van- 

couver, Vancouver, and employees, 327 
(application withdrawn). 

Levis Ferry, Limited, Levis, and employees, 
70 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 195 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 604-12 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1093 
(strike vote taken). 

Transportation—miscellaneous— 

Searle Terminal Limited, Fort William, and 
employees, 1497 (referred to LDIG., 
establishment of Board). 

Transportation—motor— 

Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 469 (referred to I.D.I.C., 
settlement reached). 

Ocean View Bus Service, Limited; Charles 
A. Pender Bus Service, Limited, Hali- 
fax; Bell Busses, Limited, Dartmouth, 
and employees, 1089 (settlement 
reached, application withdrawn). 


Transportation and Communication—steam 
railways— 

Canadian National Railways (Dining and 
Sleeping Car Service), Montreal, and 
employees, 920. 

Canadian National Railways (Work Equip- 
ment Department), Winnipeg, and em- 
ployees, 594, 765 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
921 (establishment of Board), 1090, 
1238 (report of Board). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (dining car), 469, 
598 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 764 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 922, 1226 (report 
of Board). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (sleeping car 
porters), 1356 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, To- 
ronto, and employees, 469, 597 (referred 
toe DIE.) 2928) 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, To- 
ronto, and employees, 1356 (referred to 
pL. Co) 


Transportation and Communication—street 
and electric railways—— 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
’ way, and employees, 324 (referred to 
LAD Tess 79: 


War WorkK— 


Alberta Clay Products Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 197 
(application withdr awn). 


AND Co-MMUNICATION, OTHER PreLic 
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Allison Logging Company, Limited; Kelley 
Logging Company, Limited; J. R. Mor- 
gan, Limited; and Pacific Mills, Limi- 
ted, Queen Charlotte Islands, and their 
employees, 926 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, and employees, 68 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 1650 (temporary agreement). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Kingston, and employees, 68 (referred 
to I.D.1.C.), 326 (application rejected). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Kingston, 
and employees, 195, 326 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., application rejected). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
La Tuque, and employees, 920, 1091 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 1358 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, and employees, 1649. 

Anaconda American Brass Company, New 
Toronto, and employees, 470, 598 (re- 
ferred to POC) 905 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Anglo-American Telegraph Company, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1224 (referred to 
Der 1497 (establishment of 
Board). 

Anglo-Canadian Leather Company, Limited, 
Huntsville, and employees, 763, 923 
(referred to I.D.1.C.), 1092 (appli- 
cation rejected). 

Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, Limi- 
ted, Lachine, and employees, 327 (settle- 
ment reached, application withdrawn). 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 1224, 1358 (re- 
ferred to L:D.1.C.). 

Atlas Steels, Limited, Welland, and em- 
ployees, 762 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 921 
(establishment of Board). 

Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, and em- 
ployees, 1089 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1357 (establishment of Board), 1498. 

Babcock-Wilecox and Goldie McCulloch, 
Limited, Galt, and employees, 324 (re- 
ferred to I.D.I.C.), 471 (establishment: 
of Board), 784 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

P. D. Bates Company, Limited, Ridgetown, 
and employees, 1648 (referred to 
TDC ae 

C. Beck Company, Limited, Penetanguishene, 
and employees, 469 (application re- 
jected). 

Border City Industries, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 924 (referred to I.D.I.C.. 
agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

Brantford Coach and Body, Limited, Brant- 
ford. and employees, 1225 (agreement 
reached). 

Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, Kit- 
chener, and employees, 594 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.). 765, 924 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

Breithaunt Leather Company. Limited 
(Leather Tannery), Penetanguishene, 
and employees, 595, 925 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Brunner Mond, Canada, Limited, Amherst- 
burg, and employees, 71 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Bue Battery Company, Niagara Falls, 

employees, 324 (referred to 
e Da! C.). 921 (establishment of Board). 
1500 (report of Board and minority 
report). 
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Canners Machinery Limited, Simcoe, and 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 
Wark WorK—Con. 


Canada Illinois Tools Company, Toronto, 
and employees, 70 (referred to I.D.1.C.). 

Canada Packers, Limited, St. Boniface, 
and employees, 470 (referred to 
I.D.1I.C.), 596 (establishment of Board), 
1102 (report of Board), 1499 (strike 
vote taken, agreement reached). 

Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 69 (referred to I.D.I1.C.), 
197 (application withdrawn). 

Canada Paper Company, Limited, Windsor 
Mills, and employees, 69 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 596 (establishment of Board), 
1231 (report of Board). 

Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, 
and employees, 200-207 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Wind- 
sor, and employees, 920 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 1092 (application withdrawn). 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Wind- 
sor, and employees, 1649. 

Canadian Bronze Powder Works, Limited, 
Valleyfield, and employees, 68 (referred 
Fond 1d Bal ik Gre 8 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limi- 
ted, Brantford, and employees, 324 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 471 (establish- 
ment of Board), 929 (report of Board). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Li- 
mited, (Aircraft Division), Fort Wil- 
liam, and employees, 595, 925 (appli- 
cation withdrawn, settlement reached). 

Canadian Car Munitions, Limited, and the 
Allied War Supplies Corporation, 
Montreal, and employees, 1496. 

Canadian Copper Refiners, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 766 (application 
withdrawn). 

Canadian Furnace Company, Limited, Port 
Colbourne, and employees, 470, .598 
(referred to I.D.1.C.), 921 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1502 (report of 
Board). 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limi- 
ted, Sherbrooke, and employees, 763 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 922 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1091, 1227 (report 
of Board), 1359 (re-convention of 
Board), 1508 (supplementary report ot 
Board and minority report). 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limi- 
ted, Sherbrooke, and employees, 920 
(referred toRT Dal. ca 

Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Sar- 
nia, and employees, 1089 (referred to 
rnin 1225, 1357 (establishment of 
Board), 1502 (report of Board); Com- 
stock Electric Company; Canada Elec- 
tric Company; Ontario Electric Com- 
pany, Sarnia, and employees, 1089 
(agreements reached). 

Canadian Machinery Corporation, Galt, and 
employees, 468 (referred to I.D.I.C., 
establishment of Board), 597, 795 (re- 
port of Board and minority report). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 594 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1356 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 1649 (establishment of 
Board). 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1496 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 


employees, 195 (referred to I.D.1.C., 
establishment of Board), 480 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Central Aircraft, Limited, London, and 
employees, 9211, 1090 (estab! ishment ot 
Board), 1225. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Chatham, and employees, 196 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Clare Shipbuilding Company, Meteghan, 
and employees, 1356 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., settlement reached, appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Clark-Ruse Aircraft Company, Limited, 
Lakeburn, and employees, 324, 472 
(veferred to I.D.1.C.), 598, 924 (agree- 
ment reached, application withdrawn) . 

A. R. Clarke ahd Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 194 (referred to ism wee 
327 (application rejected). 

Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 595 (referred to 
LDL), 765 (application rejected). 

Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, Colling- 
wood, and employees, 920, 1091 (re- 
ferred to I.D.I. O96 1857 (establishment 
of Board), 1653 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Commonwealth Electric Corporation, Limi- 
ted, Welland, and employees, 468 (re- 
ferred to LDL): 

Commonwealth Electric Corporation, Limi- 
ted, Welland, and employees, 594 (re- 
ferred to I.D.I.C.), 765. 

Consolidated Plate Glass of Canada, Limi- 
ted; Hobbs Glass Limited; J. P. O’Shea 
Company, Limited; Pilkington Bros. 
(Canada), Limited; and Star Glass 
Company, Montreal, and employees, 
1224 (referred to I.D.1.C., establish- 
ment of Board), 1358. 

Davis Leather Company, Limited, New- 
market. and employees, 194 (referred 
to I.D.1.C.), 327 (application rejected). 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Limited; Morton Engineering 
and Dry Dock Company, Limited; and 
George T. Davie and Sons, Limited, 
Lauzon, 195, 326 (referred to LDL a 
470 (establishment of Board), 597, 766- 
79 (report of Board and minority re- 
port), 925 (strike vote taken, agree- 
ment reached). 

George T. Davie and Sons, Limited, Quebec, 
595 (referred to Lauzon Board), 766- 
79 (report of Board and minority re- 
port), 925 (strike vote taken, agree- 
ment reached.) 

Defence Industries, Limited, Brownsburg, 
and employees, 470, 596 (referred to 
Ld Dt ie ee establishment of Board), 765, 
930 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto. and employees, 468 (referred 
to. LDC.) . 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 924 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Dominion Lime. Limited, Lime Ridge, and 
employees, 70 (report of I.D.I.C., appli- 
cation rejected). 

Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 595 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 1226 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 
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Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, and employees, 324, 472 (referred 
to L.D.1.C.), 764 (establishment of 
Board), 922, 1116 (report of Board). 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Kit- 
chener, and employees, 1497, 1651 (re- 
ferred to I.D.1.C., establishment of 
Board). 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1090, 1225 (re- 
ferred to I.D.1.C.), 1498, 1650 (estab- 
lishment of Board). 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, St. 
Jerome, and employees, 1089 (referred 
to 1.D.1.C.), 1356, 1498 (establishment 
of Board). 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, (Gene- 
ral Machine Shop and Merchants 
Branches), Montreal, 921, 1091 (re- 
ferred to 1.D.1.C.), 1357 (establishment 
of Board), 1657 (report of Board and 
minority report). : 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, 
(Mount Royal, Colonial and Hochelaga 
Mills), Montreal, and employees, 1356 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 1649 (establish- 
ment of Board). 

Dominion Wire, Rope and Cable Company, 
Limited, Lachine, and employees, oud 
(agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

F. X. Drolet ‘Company, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 195 (referred to DARE 825 
(establishment of Board), £7200 B16 
(report of Board), 926 (strike vote 
taken). 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Company, 
Limited, Toronto, 763 (referred to 
L.D.1.C.), 925 (agreement reached, ap- 
plication withdrawn). 

Electric Steel Company, Limited, Cap de 
la Madeleine, 763, 923 (referred to 
T.D.1.C.), 1358 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

J. Ford and Company, Limited, Portneut 
Station, and employees, 469 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1111 (report of Board 
and minority report), 1499 (strike vote 
taken). 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 195, 326 (re- 
ferred to 1.D.1.C.), 763 (establishment 
of Board), 922, 1093 (report of Board 
and supplementary report). 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 195, 326 (re- 
ferred to I.D.1.C.). 763 (establishment 
of Board), 922, 1093 (report of Board 
and supplementary report). 

Foundation Maritime, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1497. 

Galt Brass Company, Galt, and employees, 
324, 596 (referred to I.D.I.C., establish- 
ment of Board), 791 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Galt Malleable Iron Company, Limited, 
Galt, and employees, 468 (referred to 
L.D.1.C., establishment of Board), 597, 
797 (report of Board and mimority 
report). 

Galt Metal Industries, Limited, Galt, and 
employees, 324, 472 (referred to 1A 1C,, 
establishment of Board), 597, 790 (re- 
port of Board and minority report). 


Geneleo, Limited, Peterborough, and em- 
ployees, 70 (referred to LDL: 6s), 460 
(agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

General Engineering Company (Canada), 
Limited, Scarboro, and employees, 1356, 
1499 (referred to I.D.1.C.). 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, and em- 
ployees, 1355 (referred to I.D.L.C.), 
1497 (establishment of Board), 1650. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, New ‘Toronto, and 
employees, 1090 (referred to bE De i Oe 
establishment of Board), 1225. 

Gotfredson, Limited, Walkerville, and em- 
ployees, 197 (referred to I.D.1.C., agree- 
ment reached, application withdrawn). 

B. Greening Wire Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, and employees, 470, 598 (referred 
to I.D.1.C.), 764 (establishment of 
Board), 1096 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Hamilton Bridge Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, and employees, 69, 196, 325 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 472, 478 (report 
of Board), 766 (strike vote taken). 

Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, and 
West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 920 (referred tc 
I.D.1.C., establishment of Board), 1091. 
1674 (report of Board and minority. 
report.) 

Harry Hayley. Hurdman’s Road, Ottawa, 
and employees, 1497 (referred . to 
LDA) 

Hull Iron and Steel Foundries, Limited, 
Hull. and employees, 195 (referred to 
L.D.I.C., establishment of Board), 325, 
477 (report of Board). 

Cc. S. Hyman, Company, Limited, and 
Hyman Leaders, Limited, London, and 
employees, 1649 (referred to LDL): 

Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Limited, and Morrow Screw and Nut 
Company, Limited, Ingersoll, and em- 
ployees, 594 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 764 
(establishment of Board), 923, 1230 
(report of Board). 

John Inglis Company, Limited, (Ordnance 
Division), Toronto, and employees, 468 
(application withdrawn). 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Port Colborne, and employees, 763 
(referred_to I.D.1.C.), 922 (establish- 
ment of Board). 

Johnson Woollen Mills, Limited, Waterville, 
and employees, 70 (referred to TDG ys 
196, 326 (application rejected). 

William Kennedy. and Sons, Limited, Owen 
Sound, and employees, 71 (agreement 
reached). 

Knechtels, Limited, Hanover, and_ em- 
ployees, 1649 (referred to PDasGy 3 
Knitters, Limited, Marieville, and em- 
ployees, 1089 (referred to LD.EC,), 
1226 (agreement reached, application 

withdrawn). 

Lake St. John Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Dolbeau, and employees, 594, 
765 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Leavens Brothers Training, Limited, Lon- 
don, and employees, 920, 1091 (referred 
to I.D.1.C., application withdrawn). 

London Concrete Machinery Company, 
Limited, London, and employees, 197 
(report of Board). 
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Machinery Services Limited. Ville LaSalle, 
and employees, 594, 1091 (referred to 
| Pi Be WR PS Jo 

Manitoba Rolling Mills Company, Limited, 
Selkirk, and employees, 69 (referred to 
I.D.L.C.,. establishment of Board), 196, 
473 (report of Board, terms of agree- 
ment). 

Marine Industries, Limited, Sorel, and its 
employees, 71 (agreement reached, ap- 
plication withdrawn). 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited (Verity 
Works), Brantford, and employees, 595, 
924 (referred to I.D.I1.C., application 
rejected). 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 70 (referred to I.D.1.C.). 
925 (application withdrawn). 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Weston, 
and employees, 324 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 763 (establishment of Board), 
1232 (report of Board and minority 
-report). 

R. McDougall Company, Limited, Galt, and 
employees, 324, 471 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., establishment of Board), 597, 
793 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Metallic Roofing Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, and employees, 325, 472 (referred 

* to I.D.I.C.), 1092 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, and 
employees, 325, 472 (referred to 
PIC) 1224 (establishment of 
Board), 1357, 1666 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Morrow Screw and Nut Company. Limited, 
and Ingersoll Machine and Tool Com- 
pany, Limited, Ingersoll, and employees, 
594 (referred to I.D.1.C.). 764 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 923, 1230 (report 
of Board). 

Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, Quebec, and employees, 
595 (referred to Lauzon Board), 766-79 
(report of Board and minority report), 
925 (strike vote taken, agreement 
reached). 

H. E. Mott Company, Limited, Brantford, 
and employees, 1226 (application with- 
drawn). 

North American Cyanamid Company, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, and employees, 
920, 1091 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 1225 
(application withdrawn). 

Office Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Newmarket, and employees, 
469, 597 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 764 
(establishment of Board), 922, 1665 
(report of Board). 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Chatham, and employees, 198 (report 
of Board and minority report), 1226 
(agreement reached). 

Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Limited, 
Galt, and employees, 324 (referred to 
ht Oa 

John Palmer, Company, Limited, and 
Palmer-McLellan Shoepack Company, 
Limited, Fredericton, and employees, 
595 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 1092 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 
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Paton Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 1089 (re- 
ferred to I.D.I.C.), 1225 (establishment 
of Board), 1358, 1651 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Peacock Bros., Limited, Ville LaSalle, and 
employees, 70 (referred to I.D.1.C., 
agreement reached). 

Peacock Bros., Limited. Ville LaSalle, and 
employees, 763 (application withdrawn, 
agreement reached). 

Peck Rolling Mills. Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 921, 1090 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., establishment of Board), 1359 
(report of Board and minority report). 

James Pender Company, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 596, 1092 (agree- 
ment reached, application withdrawn). 

Prairie Airways Company. Limited, (Air- 
eraft Division), Moose Jaw, and em- 
ployees, 468, 923 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1499 (agreement reached, application 
withdrawn). 

Price Bros. and Company, Limited, Keno- 
gami, Jonquiere and Riverbend. 595. 
Progressive Engineering Works, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 194 (re- 
ferred to I.DIC.), 327 (agreement 

reached, application withdrawn). 

Purdy Brothers. Limited. Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 1497, 1651 (referred to I.D.L.C., 
agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

Purity Bread, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 1497. 

Quebec Asbestos Corporation, Limited, East 
Browghton, and employees, 71 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Geo. W. Reed and Company. Limited. Mont- 
real, and employees, 69 (establishment 
of Board). 196, 617-23 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Riverside Iron Works. Limited, Calgary, 
and employees, 71-78 (report of Board 
and minority report), 197 (agreement 
reached). 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, Moose 
Jaw, and employees, 196 (referred to 
I.D.1I.C.), 1226 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited. East Saint John, 
1649 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, East Saint John, 
763, 923 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 1858 
(agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

Saint Lawrence Flour Mills Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 1089 
(referred to I.D.I.C.). 


Sangamo Company, Limited, Leaside, and- 


employees, 194 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
925 (application withdrawn). 

Sawyer-Massey Limited, Hamilton, and em- 
ployees, 594 (referred to I.D.I.C., estab- 
lishment of Board), 764, 922, 1100 (re- 
port of Board). 

Scott Tool and Machine Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 1356, 1498 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1650. 

Schultz Die Casting Company of Canada, 
Limited. Wallaceburg. and employees, 
194 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 325 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 612. 


? 
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Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, Shawinigan 
Falls, and employees, 69, 599-604 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, Shawinigan 
Falls, and employees, 1496 (referred to 
A he BY 

Shurly-Dietrich-Atkins Company, Limited, 
Galt, and employees, 324, 471 (referred 
to I.D.1.C., establishment of Board), 
789 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, Beau- 
harnois, and employees, 798 (report of 

’ Board). 

Sorel Industries Limited, Sorel, and em- 

ployees, 594 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 764 


(establishment of Board), 923, 1110 
(report of Board). 

Standard Steel Construction Company, 
Port Robinson, and employees, 1089 


(referred to I.D.1.C.). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, and employees, 196 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 323, 925 (application with- 
drawn). 

Sterling Clothing Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 325, 925 (agree- 
ment reached, application withdrawn). 

Sydney Foundry and Machine Works, 
Limited, Sydney, and employees, 1224 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 1358 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Taylor Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, London, and employees, 328 
(report of Board). 

J. A. M. Taylor Tool Company, Galt, and 
employees, 324, 471 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., establishment of Board), 597, 
794 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Torrington Company, Limited, Bedford. and 
employees, 1224 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1358. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 469 (referred to 
TPO 7 09s: 

United Shipyards, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1224 (referred to JI.D.I.C.). 
1357 (establishment of Board), 1503 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Universal Fur Dressing and Dyers, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 763 (referred 
te’ 1D, ),,. £092; 

Wallaceburg Brass, Limited, Wallaceburg, 
and employees, 194 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 598 (application rejected). 

Welland Chemical Works, Niagara Falls, 
and employees, 470, 598 (referred to 


I.D.LC.), 1092 (application with- 
drawn). 
Welland-Vale Manufacturing Company, 


Limited, Hamilton, and employees, 195. 
325 (establishment of Board), 472, 480 
(report of Board). 

West Coast Shipbuilders, Isimited, and 
Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 920 (re- 
ferred to I.D.1.C., establishment of 
Board), 1091, 1674 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Weston’s Bread and Cake (Canada) 
Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 470, 
599 (application withdrawn). 
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Whitehall Machine and Tools, Limited, 
Galt, and employees, 470 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 596 (establishment of Board), 
792 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Wilson Motor Bodies, Limited, Long Branch, 
and employees, 194, 327 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Wonder Bakeries, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1497. 

Yarrows Limited, Victoria, and employees, 
194 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 326, 599 
(application withdrawn). 


Disputes Nor FALLiIng CLEARLY WITHIN THE 
Score oF THE ACT: 


Acton Rubber, Limited, Acton Vale, and 
employees, 1648 (referred to I.D.L.C., 
application withdrawn). 

Butterfly Hosiery Limited, Drummondville, 
and employees, 1356, 1498 (application 
rejected). 

Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Wallace- 
burg, and employees, 68 (referred to 
L.Dil Cry a 9G 90026! 

J. Ford and Company, Limited, Portneuf 
Station, and employees, 71 (application 
withdrawn). 

Grover Mills, Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 1497, 1651 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., application rejected). 

James Hazel and Son, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 194 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 327. 

H. J. Heinz Company of Canada, Limited, 
Leamington, and employees, 470, 765 
(referred to I.D.1.C., application re- 
jected). 

Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 70 
(referred to I.D.I.C.). 

W. C. Macdonald, Incorporated, Montreal, 
and employees, 70. 

Maranda and Labrecque, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees, 920, 1092 (application 
withdrawn). 

Montreal Stock Yards Limited, Montreal. 
and employees, 197 (application with- 
drawn). 

Purity Dairies, Limited, Windsor, and em- 
ployees, 470, 599 (referred to I.D.1.C,, 
application rejected). 

Sable, Limited, Montreal, and employees. 
763, 923 (referred to I.D.1.C., appli- 
cation rejected). 

Silverwood Dairies, Limited, Windsor, and 
employees, 470, 599 (referred to 
I.D.1.C., application rejected). 


Industrial Fatigue: 


See Absenteeism; Health; Part-time Em- 
ployment; Safety. 


Industrial Hygiene: 

Canada— 

meeting of Technical Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene, 423. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 683. 

U.S8.A.: . review of Bhanuval. of, Industrial 
Hygiene and Medical Service in War 
Industries’, 1222: 


Industrial Mobilization Survey Plan: 
described by Minister of Labour, 897. 


Industrial Psycholegy: 
New Zealand: summary of report, 1637. 
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Industrial Relations: 
See Labour Relations. 


Industrial Situation: 
See Employment and Industrial Statistics. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta) : 
agreements, 89, 990, 1382. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 
extension of provisions requested by Fede- 
ration of Labour and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoocds, 846. 
amendments, 155. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
extension of coverage requested by provin- 
cial labour bodies, 685. 


Indusirial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 221. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 


agreements, 221, 990. 
administration in 1941, 1182. 


Industrial Statistics: 
See Employment and Industrial Statistics. 


Industrial Welfare: 

“The Importance of Music in Wartime 
Industry’—in Great Britain, the United 
States, and Australia, 319. 

summary of pamphlet issued by I.L.0. on 
labour conditions in war contracts in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States, 915. 

I.L.0. report on British trade union opinion 
on industrial health, 1486. 

rest periods for industrial workers in Great 
Britain and the United States, 1623-25. 

Canada— 

proceedings of Dominion-provincial con- 
‘ference, 159. 

music as a factor in production, 454. 

suggested nutrition program for industrial 
plants, 171. 

importance of nutritious ode for industrial 
workers stressed by Health League of 
Canada, 912. 

proposed plan of medical and nursing ser- 
vices for industrial workers, 913. 

protective welfare measures re women in 
ae reviewed by Director of N.S.S. 
216. 

proceedings of conference on recreation for 
war workers, 460. 

Oe of recreation for war workers, 

2 

plan for day nurseries—provisions of Domi- 
nion-provincial agreement, 175. 

progress in formation of Dominion-provin- 
cial wartime day nurseries, 1622. 

activities under Dominion- provincial dav 

nursery plan in Ontario and Quebec, 
461. 

Ont.: activities under Denier neta 
day nursery plan, 461. 

Que.: activities under Dominion-provincial day 
nursery plan, 461. 

Australia: administration of policy, 1482. 

United Kingdom: welfare arrangements out- 
side the factory for war workers and 
merchant seamen, 461-64; study on 
hours of work and their influence on 
health and efficiency, 758; recommen- 
dations of Select Committee on National 
Expenditure re health and welfare of 
women in factories, 756; provisions of 
new Factory (Canteens) Order, 735; 
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Industrial Welfare—Con. 


United Kingdom—Con. 
government statement of policy on 
essentiality of holidays in  war- 
time, 735; bulletins on welfare and 
health services in industry, 322; report 
on youth registration, 1220;  safe- 
guarding workers exposed to radio- 
active substances—provisions of Fac- 
tories (Luminising) (Health and Safety 
Provisions) Order, 1481; medical treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of dockers and 
merchant seamen, 1626. 

U.S.A.: outline of survey on “Nutritional 
Programs for Industrial Employees”, 
172; extended school services for child- 
ren of working mothers, 164; review of 
“Manual of Industrial Hygiene and 
Medical Service in War Industries’, 
1222; recommendations re working con- 
ditions in war plants, 1484; minimum 
safety and health standards in ship- 
yards, 1627; summaries of bulletins re: 
medical services for industrial plants, 
736; “Statistical Bulletin” re _ off-the- 
job accidents, 916, importance of proper 
seats and good posture for women 
workers, 915, prevention of weight- 
lifting injuries, issued by Department 
of Labour, 914, wartime employment 
of young persons, 1483, promotion of 
joint safety committees in war plants, 
1482, importance of physical exami- 
nations of factory workers, 1622. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Algoma Ore 
Properties Limited; Health; Hours of 
Labour; Labour Relations; Safety. 


Inflation: 


Canada— 

“The Battle Against Inflation”—text of 
ea address of Prime Minister, 1597- 
1601. 

address of Minister of Finance at conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., 1436. 

U.S.A.: “hold the line’ order issued to 
establish further control over price, 
wages, and change of employment, 591; 
remarks of President Roosevelt on war- 
time stabilization, 107. 

Sweden: collective agreement implements anti- 
inflation policy, 1332. 

See also Cost of Living; Price Control; 
Prices; Stabilization; Wage Control; 
W ages. 


Injunction: 


Que.: injunction suspended against ladies’ 
garment workers in Montreal, 529. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Inquiries Act: 
report on Japanese inquiry at Vancouver, 4. 


Instalment Buying: 


Canada— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L.,. 1454. 


Insurance: 
Canada— 
consideration of Confederation fund by 
C.C.CJ., 1452. 


Man.: amendments in Manitoba Insurance 
Act and Companies Act re employees’ 
and trade union benefit societies, 700. 

Ont.: amendment in Power Commission In- 
surance Act re provision of benefits, 
704. 
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Insurance—Con. 


United Kingdom: release of man-power from 
insurance undertakings, 163. 

U.S.A.: provision of free life and health in- 
surance for clothing workers, 1463; 
report of Institute of Life Insurance 
re purchase of policies by war workers, 
1466. 

See also Benefit; Group Insurance; Health 

Insurance; National War Labour 
Board; Pensions; Social Security. 


Insurance Books: 


Canada— 
amendments in unemployment 
regulations re, 688. 


insurance 


Insurance Registration: 


Canada— cake 
monthly report of activities under U.I.C.., 
118, 228, 350, 498, 652, 820, 997, 1146, 
1274 A1388.1539,.1 700% : 


Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security: 


issues bulletin on social security 
Americas, 428. 


in the 


Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination: 
appointment of chairman, 1. 


abolition, 388. ; 
See also Labour Co-ordination. 


Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour- 
Management Committees: 
See Labour-Management Committees. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
reports increased membership, 1073. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 377. 


Governing Body— 
appointment of Canadian 
ones /iks 
meeting in London, England, 1596. 
International Labour Office— 
conference on social security, 1084. 
adoption of shipping conventions and recom- 
mendations urged by T. and L.C., 1439. 
allocation of man-power discussed at 
meeting, 165. 


representative 


Publications and Reports— 

“Social Security Planning in Canada”, 732; 
summary of draft Canadian (Dominion 
and provincial) health insurance bills, 
732; summary of report on “The Tran- 
sition from War to Peace Economy”, 
911; study on “Wartime Control. of 
Employment”, 9; plan for provision of 
essential food requirements on inter- 
national basis in post-war reconstruc- 
tion period, 311; report on “Joint Pro- 
duction Committees in Great Britain’, 
306; summary of booklet on labour 
problems in Bolivia, 1222: “Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1942”, 565; con- 
ditions of Soviet Workers in Reich 
described by I.L.0., 565; government- 
employer-worker collaboration in India, 
158; summary of pamphlet on labour 
conditions in war contracts in Canada, 


INDEX 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations)—Con. 


Publications and Reports— 
Great Britain, and the United States, 
915; report on British trade union 
opinion on industrial health, 1486; “The 
Displacement of Population in Europe”, 
1466; “Merchant Seamen and the War’’, 
1210; wages and hours of seamen in 
Belgium, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway, 1133; “Life-Saving 
Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time 
of (Warten: 
Iron: 
Canada— 
provisions of order governing employment 
of women in iron ore industry, ‘903, 
1032. 
See also Trade Unions. 


Italy: 


report on absenteeism of 
workers, 428. 


dissatisfied 


Japanese: 
report on Japanese inquiry at Vancouver, 4. 
use in Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program, 1074. 
appointment of Commissioner of Japanese 
Placement, 390. 
B.C.: establishment of language classes under 
W.E.T., 1268; employment of evacuated 


Japanese in wood fuel cutting and 
timber operations, 739. 
Jews 
U.S.A.: full support to persecuted Jews 


pledged by C.I.0., 1740. 


Job Instructor Training: 


training of foremen and supervisors under 
yet ra 117, 342, 491, 991, 1138, 1268, 


training for foremen of vocational shops in 
penitentiaries under W.H.T., 991. 


Jobin, P. J., Furst Correspondent, Labour 
Gazette: 
death of, 424 


Joint Committees: 


See Labour-Management Committees; Rail- 
ways; Trade Unions. 


Joint Maritime Commission (1.L.0.): 


“Merchant Seamen and the War’—sum- 
mary of record of twelfth session, 1210. 


Joint Production Committees: 
See Labour-Management Committees. 


Joint Safety Committees: 


U.S.A.: summary of pamphlet on promotion 
of joint safety committees in war 
plants, 1482. 

Juries: 


N.S.: new exemptions under Juries Act, 1030. 


Justice, Department of: 


requests job instructor training for foremen 
a vocational shops in penitentiaries, 
ik 


Juvenile Delinquency: 
See Child Welfare; Juvenile Employment. 
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Juvenile Empleyment: 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted at convention of Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
clation, 1326. 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1439. 

B.C.: amendments in Factories Act, 696. 

Man.: out-of-school employment of Winnipeg 
school children, 681; correction, 887. 

N.B.: provisions of new Factories Act, 1205. 

Ont.: recommendations for reduction of juve- 
nile delinquency in Toronto, 1592. 

Que.:> wartime regulation of employment of 
women and young persons under In- 
dustrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act, 1035. 

Newfoundland: resolutions adopted at con- 
vention of Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association, 1326. 

United Kingdom: employment of children 
under 12 prohibited under Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1071; increased 
workmen’s compensation rates for 
children employed on farms, 1071; pro- 
visions of Building and Engineering 
Construction (Young Persons) Order 
re hours of labour, 7. 

U.S.A.: policy of War Man-power Commission 
on employment of young persons, 562; 
principles for wartime employment of 
young persons suggested at National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 8, 
other recommendations, 274; establish- 
ment of minimum age for girls em- 
ployed on public contracts, 9; summary 
of study on wartime employment of 
young persons, 1483; increase in in- 
dustrial injuries to young persons, 1595; 
return of young workers to school urged 
in Government campaign, 1208; hazards 
to young workers from. radio-active sub- 
stances, 275; protection of health of 
young workers in food- -processing plants, 
89 

See also Diseases, Industrial; Factories. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minister of Canada: 


“The Battle Against Inflation’—text of 
radio address on wage and price control, 
labour relations, and collective bar- 
gaining, 1597-1601. 

tables report of United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture before House 
of Commons, 908. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L., 381; of 
Ly and, LCs 3878. 

message to convention of T. and L.C., 1433. 

on death of P. M. Draper, president- 
emeritus of T. and EL.C., 1587. 

announces reorganization of N.W.L.B, 166. 

on disbandment of Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 1467. 

announces reconstitution of post-war re- 
construction advisory bodies, 168. 


Labour Cede: 


Canada— 

“The Battle Against Inflation’—text of 
radio address of Prime Minister an- 
nouncing modifications of wage control 
and enactment of Code of Labour Rela- 
tions, 1597-1601. 

resolution ‘ofe'C.Ce of }1n,11448; of T.. and 
bee NiS 72 

U.S.S.R.: summary of pamphlet on labour 
legislation in the Soviet Union, 1085. 


1637—33 


Labour Conditions in Wartime: 
See various subject headings. 


Labour Co-ordination: 


Canada— 
appointment of chairman of Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordi- 
nation, 1; abolition of Committee, 388. 


Labour Court of Ontario: 


established to administer Collective Bar- 
gaining Act, 701, 731. 

summary of decisions, 1204, 1302, 1420, 1748. 

members of Grievance. Committee  esta- 
blished under collective agreement must 
be union representatives, 1303. 

workers engaged in union activity who 
violate terms of employment not eligible 
for reinstatement, 1303. 

workers illegally on strike disqualified from 
voting for bargaining agency, 1304. 

existence of agreement concluded by asso- 
ciation not clearly acting for employees 
held not to preclude certification of 
another union, 1305. 

will of workers must be determined where 
agreement made with one of two rival 
agencies, 1306. 

workers striking while I.D.I. Board still 
sitting denied vote even though Act 
later found not to apply, 1306. 

Court refuses certification of trade union 
on finding that agreement with em- 
ployees’ association was ratified by 
workers, 1420. 

vote ordered in Massey-Harris plant at 
Toronto, 1421. 

vote refused when applicant fails to give 
reasonable evidence that it represents 
majority, 1422. 

National Association of technical employees 
held to have collective bargaining 
among its objects, 1748. 

Court reaflirms principle that vote will be 
held only if applicant gives reasonable 
evidence that it represents majority, 


1749. 
branch of union entitled to appear before 
Court, 1749. 


employees’ council certified as bargaining 
agency in aluminum plant at Toronto, 
1749. 
Court certifies agency receiving majority of 
‘ vote when more than half the em- 
ployees vote, 1751. 
employees engaged in railway work in In- 
ternational Nickel Company held not 
ee pea separate bargaining unit, 
» union denied right to intervene in certifi- 
cation case because no evidence of em- 
ployee support, 1753. 
» second vote with revised ballot-form ordered 
when results of first vote found incon- 
clusive, 1753. 


Labour Day: 


Canada— 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 

1201. 
extracts from messages of labour leaders, 

1202. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 


labour leaders and Department of Labour 
officials honoured by His Majesty King 
George VI, 1587. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1942), 302. 
annual reports of provincial Departments— 


British Columbia, 1585; Manitoba, 
1180; Nova Scotia, 1181; Saskatche- 
wan, 1182. 

B.C.: amendment in Department of Labour 
Act, 697. 

N.B.: establishment of provincial Department 


of Labour requested by Federation of 
Labour and Railway ‘Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846. 

New Zealand: activities of labour-management 
committees reviewed in annual report, 


1381, : 
See also various subject headings. 


Labour Deportations: 
labour deportations in Belgium under Ger- 
man Ordinance, 448. 


Labour Disputes: 


See Industrial Disputes; 
outs. 


Strikes and Lock- 


Labour Exit Permits: 
Canada— 

N.S.S. civilian regulations, 16, 19, 22, 23, aren 

‘provisions. of order contained in review of 
man-power control operations from 
March, 1942, to January, 1943, 177, 179. 

See also Hockey; Mobilization (Armed 
Forces); Mobilization (Civilian). 


Labour Forum: 


recommendation of T. and L.C. re Workers’ 
. Educational Association, 1439. 


Labour Gazette Correspondents: 
death of P. J. Jobin, first correspondent, 
424. 


Labour Law: 


See Labour Legislation; 
headings. 


various subject 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 

enactments of Dominion Parliament during 
1943, 1294. 

recent regulations under Dominion and pro- 
vincial legislation, 153, 265, 388, 524, 
687, 858, 1031, 
1741. 

historical background of legislation and out- 
line of administration of Unemployment 
Insurance Act (1940-1943), 640-51. 

labour enactments of provincial legislatures 
in 1943—Alberta, 848; British Colum- 
bia, 691; Manitoba, 699; New Bruns- 
wick, 1412: Nova Scotia, 1029: Ontario, 
701; Quebec, 1026; Saskatchewan, 854; 
in 1942—New Brunswick, 155; Prince 
Edward Island, 156. 

legislative proposals of labour organiza- 
tacnss ND vand ity Gn, 
3793" CC OL 7823" (Railway . Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 384; provincial 
bodies, 683, 845. 

annual conference of Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation, 559. 

summary of revised pamphlet on ‘‘Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada”, 1206. 

report of Committee on Legislative Activ- 
ities presented at convention of TT. 
and L.C., 1435. 


1172, 1295, 1414, 1566, 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 


N.W.T.: legislation enacted during 1943, 1414. 
N.S.: amendment in Act re placement of 
certain regulations before legislature, 
1030; recommendations of provincial 
labour bodies, 684. 
establishment of Labour Court to admin- 
ister Collective Bargaining Act, 731; 
qualification of Lord’s Day legislation, 
1591; formation of Labour Relations 
Committee, 1205. 
appointment and recommendations of 
Sea Committee on social welfare, 
Australia: transfer of certain state lester 
powers to Commonwealth Government 
for reconstruction purposes, 891. 
India: report on government-employer-worker 
collaboration, 158. 
New Zealand: comprehensive 
social security, 50-52. 
U.S.A.: provisions of War Labour Disputes 
Act—adoption of anti-strike legislation, 
1037; labour union regulation by cer- 
tain state legislatures, 1035; state laws 
on labour matters held superseded by 
federal war powers, 1329; dispensations 
from labour laws granted to war plants 
in New York state, 563; ninth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 273; 
apprenticeship legislation passed during 
nag 157. 
U.S.S.R.: summary of pamphlet on industrial 
‘legislation in the Soviet Union, 1085. 
Yukon: legislation enacted in 1942, 157; in 
1943, 1418. 

See also Factories; Health; Labour 
Standards; National Selective Service; 
Orders-in-Council; Safety; Women in 
Industry; Workmen’s Compensation; 
various subject headings. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


program of 


Labour-Management Committees: 


report of 1.L.0. on “Joint Production Com- 

mittees in Great Britain”, 306. 
Canada— 

formation of labour-management joint pro- 
duction committees sponsored by Domi- 
nion Government, 304. 

number of labour-management committees 
in Canadian plants, 159. 

appointments by Dominion Department of 
Labour relating to, 1204. 

establishment of management-union-employee 
committees recommended in memoran- 
dum on steel industry dispute, 623. 

widespread establishment urged by C.C. of 
L., 1446. 

Australia: establishment of joint production 
committees in aircraft and munitions 
plants, 307; adoption of “suggestion 
systems” in war factories, 1209. 

New Zealand: activities of labour-management 
committees reviewed in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 1331. 

United Kingdom: progress of Joint Produc- 
tion Committees in engineering indus- 
try, 466; function in Great Britain 
reported by Pat Conroy. C.C. of L. 
delegate to Dominions Trade Union 
Conference, 1449. 

U.S.A.: progress in formation of committees, 
307, 1594; progress report on employee 
suggestion systems, 7; awards to 
workers for production ideas, 1595; 
establishment of labour-management 
eee on plant protection urged, 
64. 


See also Merit Awards; Suggestion Systems. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation: Labour Organizations: 


“organizing labour supply for war_pro- 
duction” discussed at meeting of I.L.0., 
165. 


Canada— 

employer-employee representation on N.S.S. 
Advisory Board, 314. 

establishment of advisory committees under 
labour transfer program, 1614. 

report of Royal Commission appointed to 
investigate steel workers’ industrial dis- 

. pute, 55-68, 191-92. 


remarks of president of C.C.C.L. at annual 


convention, 1452. 

India: report on government- employer-worker 
collaboration, 158. 

United Kingdom: scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration in coal mining industry, 744; 
establishment of pit “production com- 
mittees in coal mining industry, 163. 

Tasmania: re appointment of Apprenticeship 
Commission, 1210. 

U.S.A.: provisions of plan of N.W.L.B. re 
industrial disputes, wages and salaries, 


7; establishment of Advisory Textile . 


Committee to study post-war conditions, 
427; convention resolution of A.F. of 

re returned service men, 1737; 
rulings of N.W.L.B. on wage incentive 
plans, 1593. 

See also Income Tax; Industrial Dis- 
putes; Labour-Management Commit- 
tees; Merit Awards; Strikes and Lock- 
outs; Suggestion Systems; Wages. 


Labour Organization: 


increased membership reported by Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
10733 

organization of Latin-American workers 
into international central body, 563. 


proposed international trades union con- 
ference (1944), 1588. 


Canada— 
annual report (1941) of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour (with chart and statis- 
tics as to union membership). 386. 
establishment of first union of women 
foundry workers, 732. 
resolutions of C.C. of L. on Canadian and 
international labour unity, 1446. 
representation of organized labour on 
N.8.8. Advisory Board, 314. 
B.C.: affiliation of Teachers’ Federation with 
T. and L.C., 1459. 
Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L.. 683. 
United Kingdom: increased membership of 
largest trade union—Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, 1071; trade 
union membership in 1941, 233; statis- 
tical summary of trade union member- 
-ship, 89; world conference of organized 
workers sought by T.U.C., 1734. 
Sweden: increased membership in trade unions 
during 1942, 1073. 
Switzerland: progress of trade union member- 
ship, 1332. 
U.S.A.: increase in collective bargaining 
under Labour Relations (Wagner) 
Act, 561; labour union regulation by 
certain state legislatures, 1035; reso- 
lution of C.I.0O. on rights of Canadian 
workers, 1739. 
See also Collective Bargaining; Labour 
Court of Ontario; Labour Unity. 


conference of British and Dominion labour 
leaders, 424. 

report of Pat Conroy, C.C. of L. delegate 
to Dominions Trade Union Conference, 
1448-51. 

Canada— 

labour leaders and Department of Labour 
officials honoured by His Majesty King 
George VI, 1587. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: convention, 1451; Dominion 
legislative program, 382; provincial 
legislative program, 683. 

Canadian Congress of Labour: convention, 
887, 1440-47; Dominion legislative pro- 
gram, 379; report of Pat Conroy on 
British labour in wartime, 1448-51. 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, Joint 
Legislative Committee of: Dominion 
legislative requests, 384. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention, 887, 1433-40; Dominion 
legislative program, 376; provincial 
legislative programs—Manitoba, 845; 
Ontario, 262; death of P. M. Draper, 
president-emeritus, 1587. 

Alta.: legislative proposals of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 845. 

B.C.: legislative proposals of affiliated organi- 
rations Orel. andy ©.) C.0.\0b a, ‘and 

Fiori”. 262: 

Man.: legislative proposals of provincial 
executive of T, and L.C. and Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 845. 

N.B.: legislative proposals of provincial Fede- 
ration of Labour and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 846. 

N.S8.: provincial legislative program of C.C. 
of L., Federation of Labour, and T. 
and L.C., 684. 

Ont.: legislative program of provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 262. 

New Zealand: wages stabilization policy en- 
dorsed by Federation of Labour, 1209. 

United Kingdom: 75th annual convention of 
British Trades Union Congress, 1733. 

tS As 

American Federation of Labor—annual 

ei convention, 1735. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
annual convention, 1738. 


Labour Permits: 


Canada— 
amendment in N.S.S. regulations re com- - 
pulsory employment of workers of mil- 

itary age, 449. 


Labour Policy: 


Canada— 

modifications of wage control and enact- 
ment of Code of* Labour Relations an- 
nounced by Prime Minister, 1601. 

resolution of T, and L.C., 1436. 

protection of right of organization and col- 
lective bargaining sought by C.C.. of 
L., 380; resolution of, 1445, 


Labour Pools: 


See Labour Transference; Longshoremen. 


Labour Priorities: 


See Priorities (Labour). 


Labour Registration: 


See National Registration; Registration 
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Labour Relations—Con. 


Labour Relations: 
United Kingdom—Con. ' 


“labour-management co-operation in or- 


ganizing labour supply for war _ pro- 
duction” discussed at meeting of Iinter- 
national Labour Office, 165. 

summary of pamphlet issued by I.L.0O. on 
labour conditions in war contracts in 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States, 915. 


Canada— 


“The Battle Against Inflation’—text of 
radio address of Prime Minister an- 
nouncing modifications of wage control 
and enactment of Code of Labour Rela- 
tions, 1597-1601. 

public inquiry into labour relations and 
wage conditions by N.W.L.B.. 166, 167, 
437, 571, 746. 

Dominion-provincial. conference on labour 
relations, 1457. 

Dominion-provincial conference on indus- 
trial welfare, 159. 

proceedings of conference on recreation for 
industrial war workers, 460. 

labour-management committees in Canadian 
plants, 159. 

formation of labour-management joint pro- 
duction committees sponsored by Domi- 
nion Government, 304. 

establishment of advisory committees under 
labour transfer program, 1614. 

appointments re lJabour-management com- 
mittees, 1204. 

appointment of Advisory Committee on the 

__ Public Service, 267. 

widespread establishment of labour-manage- 
ne committees urged by C.C. of L., 

merit awards to aircraft workers for pro- 
duction suggestions, 1. 

appointment of special commissioner on 
steel plant adjustments, 623. 

extension of functions of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions, 266. 

summary of bulletins on collective bar- 
pane issued by Queen’s University, 

ee ee of Labour Welfare Act, 

B.C.: orders and regulations issued by Board, 

pare annual report of Board (1942), 

N.B.: amendments in Labour and Industrial 

Relations Act requested by Federation 

of Labour and Railway Transportation 

Brotherhoods, 846. 

Ont.: formation of Labour Relations Com- 

mittee, 1205. 

Que.: establishment of commission of em- 


of pit production committees in coal 
mining industry, 163; bulletins on wel- 
fare and health services in industry, 
B22. 


U.S.A.: state laws on labour matters held 


superseded by federal war powers, 
1329; labour union regulation by 
certain state legislatures, 1035; settle- 
ment of own disputes by employers and 
workers urged by N.W.L.B., 1071; 
establishment of  labour-management 
committees on plant protection urged, 
164; progress in formation of labour- 
management committees, 307; progress 
report on employee suggestion systems, 
7; reduction of absenteeism in aluminum 
plant assisted by union workers, 1072; 
employment of part-time workers— 
summary of pamphlet on British and 
American experience, 1024; recommen- 
dations of New York state Department 
of Labour for industrial medical ser- 
vice, 227; criticism of National Labour 
Relations Board in resolution of A.F. 
of L., 1737; review of textbook on in: 
dustrial “and. labour: relations, 1331; 
survey on “Nutritional Programs for 
Industrial Employees”, 172; summary 
of pamphlet on medical services for 
industrial plants, 736. 


Tasmania: re appointment of Apprenticeship 


Commission, 1210. 


_ See also Arbitration and Conciliation; Col- 


lective Bargaining; Labour-Management 
Committees; Labour-Management Co- 
operation. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 


statement on labour representation by Min- 
ister of Labour, 897. 

employer-employee representation on N.S.S. 
Advisory Board, 314. 

appointment of labour representative on 
Board of Governors of C.B.C., 424. 

extension of labour’ representation on 
government bodies requested by C.C. 
of Li, 380,°1445; T. and L.C., 376, 1436, 
1439; Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods, 385. 

increased French-Canadian representation 
in federal Department of Labour sought 
by C.C.C.L., 384, 1454. 

representation of labour at peace con- 
ference requested by C.C. of L., 1447. 


Alta.: recommendation of provincial Fede- 
: ration of Labour, 845. 


loyers, 1326. : i 
ee Man.: recommendations of provincial execu- 


Australia: establishment of joint production 


committees in aircraft and munitions 
plants, 307; adoption of “suggestion” 
systems in war factories, 1209; progress 
of training courses for welfare and 
_ personnel officers, 564. 

India: report on government-employer-worker 


tive of T. and L.C. and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845. 


N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846. 


N.S.: legislative requests of provincial labour 


bodies, 684. 


collaboration, 158. 

New Zealand: activities of labour-management 
committees reviewed in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 1331; sum- 
mary of report on industrial psycho- 
logy, 1637. 

United Kingdom: progress of Joint Produc- 


U.S.A.: convention resolution of C.I.0O., 1740: 
resolution of C.I.O. on rights of Cana- 
dian workers, 1739. 


Labour Standards: 
Australia: standards recommended governing 


tion Committees in engineering indus- 
try, 466; scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration in coal mining industry, 744; 
formation of Joint Committee by rail- 
way labour unions, 735; establishment 


the employment of women in war in- 
dustries, 464. 


U\S.A.: protection of health of young workers 


in food-processing plants, 890; dispen- 
sations from labour laws granted to 
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Labour Standards—Con. Labour Supply—Con. 
Wis —Cen, U.S.A.: provisions of revised man-power pro- 


war plants in New York state, 563; 
recommendations of National Confer- 
ence on Labour Legislation, 273; 
summary of study on wartime employ- 
ment of young persons, 1483; minimum 
safety and health standards in ship- 
yards, 1627. 


Labour Statistics: 


“Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942”, 
issued by I.L.0., 565. 


Labour Supply: 


allocation of man-power discussed’ at 
meeting of I.L.0., 165. 

review of report issued by I.L.0. on “War- 
time Control of Employment”, 9. 

activities of United States and Canadian 
government employment agencies, 1593. 


Canada— 

summary and text of N.S.S. civilian regu- 
lations as revised and _ consolidated, 
January, 1943, 16-31. 

establishment of labour supply branch 
(Department of Labour), 183. 

compulsory transfer of workers from non- 
essential to essential employment, 566, 
738, 899, 900, 1078, 1211, 1613-15. 

workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 

explanation of labour priority ratings in 
industry, 1335, 1475. 

recruitment of women as part-time workers, 
1077, 1836, 1471-74. 

establishment of man-power survey, 388. 

survey on industrial employment: January, 
1943, 38, 893; January, 1944, 1590. 

placement of handicapped workers, 1591. 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 893- 


assignment of soldier-workers to relieve 
shortages in railway work, woods and 
Ra ae operations, and coal mining, 

Director of N.S.S. reviews man-power policy 
at Universities Conference, 31. 

review of man-power control operations 
from March, 1942, to January, 1943, 
177-83. 

man-power administration—text of paper 
by Deputy Minister of Labour pre- 
sented before Academy of Political 
Science in New York, 571. 

review of activities of National Regis- 
tration Branch, Department of Labour, 
during 1942, 312. 

Ont.: program for relieving farm labour short- 
age, 40. 

United Kingdom: progress of man-power 
mobilization, 743, 1341; new transfer 
orders—direction of women into part- 
time work and to replace workers trans- 
ferred from less essential industries, 
905; provisions of Control of HEmploy- 

*ment (Notice of Termination of Em- 
ployment) Order, 1341; part-time em- 
Pen of women in munitions work, 
IA. 

Newfoundland: scheme of national registra- 
tion; 341. 

New. Zealand: wage subsidies for trans- 
ferred workers, 1081; registration of 
women for direction into essential in- 
dustry, 564. 


gram, 188, 1218; man-power shortages 
in essential civilian industries, 1462; 
suggested standards for part-time em- 
ployment of women, 1474; employment 
of part-time workers—summary of pam- 
phlet on British and American ex- 
perience, 1024; six-point program to 
increase agricultural production and 
relieve labour shortages, 318; policy of 
War Man-power Commission on em- 
ployment of young persons, 562; statis- 
tics of labour turn-over, 1330; increased 
shortage of qualified teachers, 1171; 
figures on increase of women workers, 
905. 


Germany: policy of recruitment of French 


workers, 457 

See — also Absenteeism ; Agriculture; 
Banking; Canning Industry; Health 
Insurance; Holidays; Industrial Dis- 
putes; Industrial Welfare; Insurance; 
Juvenile Employment; Labour Rela- 
tions; Labour Turn-over; Man-power; 
Medical Services; Military Call-up; 
Mobilization (Armed Forces); Mobil- 
ization (Civilian); National Selective 
Service; Strikes and Lockouts; War 
Emergency Training; Youth Employ- 
ment and Training. 


Labour Transference: 


summary of I.L.0. study re effect of war on 
European population movements, 1466. 


Canada— 


Minister of Labour authorized to issue com- 
pulsory transfer orders, 16-31, 449, 524. 

statistics re progress of compulsory em- 
ployment transfer program, 1613. 

regulations governing transfer of workers 
from non-essential to essential employ- 
ment, 566. 

provisions of compulsory transfer orders: 
first, 566; second, 738; third, 899; 
fourth, 900;: fifth, 1078; sixth, 1211; 
seventh, 1614. 

youths made subject to transfer orders, 902. 

compulsory transfer orders made to include 
all men ages 16-40, 1211. 

transfer of workers of military age to 
essential employment, 449, 524. 

military rejects made subject to employ- 
ment transfer, 1334. 

further expansion of compulsory employ- 
ment transfer program, 1613. 

transfer of ex-coal miners to work in mines, 
739. 

establishment of longshoremen’s labour pool, 
901. 

compulsory direction authorized of men 
aged 16 to 65 into fuelwood-cutting, 
903; fishing and fish-processing, 903; 
coal mining, 1079. 

continuance of insurance services for trans- 
ferred workers, 451, 525. 


supplementary allowances in the case of 


transferred workers, 18, 24, 449; ex-coal 
mine workers, 739, 1617. 

medical examinations of men subject to job 
control, 1615. 

enforcement proceedings of N.S.S., 1476. 

inter-provincial transfers under Dominion- 
provincial farm labour program, 904, 
1074, 1216. 

action under farm labour program for 
return of workers from _ less-essential 
industry, 570. 
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Labour Transference—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
assignment of soldiers to farm duty, 1218. 
campaign for farmers to take off-season 
work, 1340, 1479. 

New Zealand: registration of women for 
direction into essential industry, 564; 
wage subsidies for transferred workers, 
1081. 

United Kingdom: new transfer orders—direc- 
tion of women into part-time work and 
to replace workers transferred from 
less essential industries, 905; provisions 
of Control of Employment (Notice of 
Termination of Employment) Order, 
1341. 

U.S.A.: provisions of man-power program, 188, 
1218; plan of railroad union to con- 
serve man-power, 189. 

Belgium: labour deportations under German 
Ordinance, 448. 

U.S.S.R.: summary of pamphlet on industrial] 
legislation in the U.S.S\R., 1085. 

See also Farm Labour; Labour Supply. 


Labour Turn-over: 


Canada— 
figures given in review of man-power 
program by Minister of Labour, 893, 
897. 
workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 

United Kingdom: effect of long hours on, 758; 
provisions of Control of Employment 
(Notice of Termination of Employ- 
ment) Order, 1341. 

U.S.A.: statistical report, 1330; “hold the 
line” order issued to establish further 
control over prices, wages and change 
of employment, 591. 

See also Control of Employment; National 
Selective Service. 


Labour Unity: 


Canada— 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1487. 
resolutions of ©.C. of L. on Canadian and 
international situation, 1446. 
U.S.A.: convention resolution of A.F. of L., 
1737-38; of 'C.1.0.,; 1739. 


Labour Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare; Labour Relations. 


LaFleche, Major General L. R., Minister of 
National War Services: 


remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L. re C.B.C., 
381. 


* Land Settlement: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Languages: 
See Japanese; War Emergency Training. 


Latin-American Labour Federation 
(C.T.A.L.): 


organization of Latin-American workers 
into international central body, 563. 


League of Nations: 


re-establishment on international collective 
security basis advocated by C.C. of L., 
1447. 

See also International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations). 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada— 
wartime controls found valid, 44. 
monthly summary of legal decisions affecting 


Alta.: 


BCs 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


labour, 268, 528, 864, 1175, 1298, 1568, 
1748. 


owner of railway car held liable for 
injury to workman employed by rail- 
way company, 528; Court holds that 
mother who divorced husband after 
desertion held eligible for mothers’ 
allowance, 864; judgment holding owner 
of railway car responsible for injury to 
railway employee affirmed by Court of 
Appeal, 1175; injunction restraining 
union from enforcing closed shop agree- 
ment dissolved by Appeal Court, 1299; 
judgment in Dominion government em- 
ployee’s case reversed by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1298; appeal of Dominion 
Government employee against judgment 
denying right to sue for damages con- 
trary to Workmen’s Compensation Act 
dismissed, 268. 


employer’s appeal for injunction to 
restrain Board of Arbitration from in- 
vestigating dispute over union recog: 
nition, dismissed, 269; Appeal Court 
holds that Board of Inquiry under Mer- 
chant Seamen Order not bound to 
follow judicial procedure, 271. 

Court awards damages to dependants 
of worker killed through town’s negli- 
gence in permitting headway under 
bridge to be reduced, 864; validity of 
Industrial Standards Act and schedule 
upheld by Court of Appeal, 1175; civic 
early closing by-law declared invalid, 
2iet 


injunction suspended against ladies’ 
garment workers’ union, 529; labourers’ 
action for wages dismissed because 
prescribed under Civil Code, 530; con- 
tract for instruction in a trade valid 
even if school not operating under 
Trade Schools Act, 530; Court affirms 
judgment acquitting company official of 
making false report, 865; Montreal 
firm awarded damages for loss suffered 
when rival company and former em- 
ployee entice away its workers, 866; 
Court holds that accident is fault of 
worker and dismisses damage action, 
864; Court holds improperly discharged 
seaman had claim for wages until con- 
tract legally terminated, 1177; com- 
pany official convicted of violating Col- 
lective Agreement Act by submitting 
false returns, 1177; Montreal Court dis- 
misses action of Company for damages 
allegedly suffered during strike, 1302; 
conviction for inciting workers to con- 
tinue illegal strike, 1300; Court holds 
employers responsible for accidents 
where they failed to warn workers of 
danger, 1301; Court rejects wage claims 
based on decree under Collective 
Labour Agreement Act after its repeal, 
1301; Montreal Court of Sessions holds 
that striking workers have broken con- 
tract of employment, 272; agreement 
prohibiting bakery salesmen from soli- 
citing customers of former employer 
held valid by Court, 1569; Court rejects 
discharged seamen’s claim for wages, 
1568; Montreal employee wins claim 
for retirement pension, 1748. 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 


Sask.: Appeal Court affirms damages to 
widow of workman killed due to defect 
in machine, 866. 

Australia: Court holds that government war- 
time powers do not include regulation 
of factory conditions, 1748. 

United Kingdom: employers held responsible 
for accidents due to workers’ care- 
lessness if machinery not securely 
fenced, 530; English Court holds that 
worker is reinstated if employer pays 
wages but does not provide work, 866; 
employers in Great Britain convicted 
under Factories Act for failure to fence 
dangerous machinery, 867; right of 
National Arbitration Tribunal to deal 
with dispute in industry where Trade 
Board in existence upheld by English 
Court, 1179; English Court interprets 
“trade dispute” in Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1178; Scottish Court holds that 
fencing of machinery must protect 
workers against careless movements, 
1570; employer held responsible for 
accident caused by faulty condition of 
ladder, 1569. 

U.S.A.: company’ ordered to dissolve “domi- 
nated” union and refund dues collected, 
888; first action under War Labour Dis- 
putes Act—coal miners given suspended 
prison sentences for inciting strikes, 


1207; Court rejects charge of unfair 
labour practice, 562. 

See also Factories; Hours of Labour; 
Labour -Court of Ontario; Women in 
Industry. 

Libraries: 


B.C.: operation of mobile library by ship- 
building union, 1461. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada— 2 
regulation under Canada Shipping Act re 

ann masters on fishing boats, 
‘Myst 

Alta.: new regulations under Public Service 
Vehicles Act, 1418; new regulations 
under Games Act, 1418. 

Man.: new provision in Game and Fisheries 
Act requires licences for fishing guides, 
700; amendments in Highway Traffic 
Act re chauffeurs, 700. 

recommendations of Federation of 
Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 846; proclamation of Act 
re Stationary Engineers, Steam Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels, 1205; new section 
under Motor Vehicle Act, 1413. 
N.S.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act, 1030. 
Ont.: amendments in Public Vehicle Act and 
Highway Traffic Act, 703; amendments 
in Municipal Act re electrical workers, 
ee amendments in Act re plumbers, 
03. 
amendment to Electricians and Electri- 
cal Installations Act, 1028; amendment 
to Motor Vehicle Act, 1028; amend- 
ment to Pipe Mechanics’ Act, 1028. 
revised and consolidated regulations 
under Theatres and Cinematographs 
Act, 1419; amendment in Steam Boilers 
Act, 855. 


Life Insurance: 
See Group Insurance; 
Insurance. 
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N.B.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Health Insurance; 


Lighting: 
Ont.: memorandum on lighting as a safeguard, 
320. 


U.S.A.: good lighting standards recommended 
for efficient work, 1072. 


“Little Steel’? Formula: 


US.A— 

formula evolved by N.W.L.B. as basis for 
considering wage adjustments, 303. 

wage or salary increases beyond “Littie 
Steel” formula barred in “‘hold-the-line” 
order, 591. 

application in the case of “minimum going 
rates”, 888. 

reclassification of Negro labourers, 889. 

abolition urged by A.F. of L., 1737; by 
C.I.0., 1740. 


Living Standards: 
See Standard of Living. 


Logging: 
Canada— 
man-power survey in logging and lumbering 
industries, 904. : 
assignment of soldier-workers to relieve 
man-power shortages in woods and lum- 
bering operations, 1616. 


Longshoremen: 


Canada— 

labour supply for eastern ports—stabili- 
zation of longshore labour and estab- 
lishment of mobile labour pool, 901. 

employment of longshoremen in Saint John, 
N{Bi) 1213. 

payment of guaranteed wage to longshore- 
men at Halifax, N.S., 1325. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
Ont.: qualification of Lord’s Day legislation, 
1591; provincial executive of T. and 
L.C. protest against infringement of 
Act, 262. 
See also Legal Decisions. 
Loughlin, Anne, President, British Trades 
Union Congress: . 
extracts from presidential address, 1733. 


Lumbering: 


Canada— 
man-power survey in logging and lumbering 
industries, 904. 
assignment of soldier-workers 
man-power shortages, 1616. 
Ont.: amendment in Health Act re medical 
charges recommended by provincial 
executive of T. and L.C., 263. 


to relieve 


Luxmoore Committee on Post-War Agricul- 
tural Education (England and Wales): 


advocates establishment of National Council 
to provide comprehensive system of 
agricultural education, 635. 


MacDonald, Miss Sheila: 


remarks at conference on recreation for in- 
dustrial war workers, 460. 


MacDonald, V. C., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 


appointment as Canadian representative on 
governing body of I.L.0O., 1. 
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Machinists: 
U.S.A.: re-admission of International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists to BY of 1G, 
recommended at convention, 1737-38. 


Mackenzie, Hon. Ian, Minister of Pensions 
and National Health: 

submits “Report on Social Security” to 
House of Commons Committee on Social 
Security, 429-33. 

presents plan of proposed measures for 
health insurance, 433. 

on provisions of National Physical Fitness 
Act, 1067, 1294. 

remarks at conference on social security 
convened by I.L.0., 1084. 


Maclean, M. M., Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour: 
appointment to inter-departmental commit- 
tee set up to encourage formation of 
labour-management production commit- 
tees in industry, 304. 


appointment as member of Investment Com- 
mittee, U.LC., 118. 


MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and. Director of National Select- 
ive Service: 


appointment as Deputy Minister of Labour, 
299. 

appointment ias vice-chairman of N.W.L.B., 1. 

appointment as chairman of Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordi- 
nation, 1. 

reviews man-power policy at Universities 
Conference, 31-36. 

text of paper on man-power administration 
presented before Academy of Political] 
Science in New. York, 571-76. 

address at Dominion-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference on progress of farm labour 
program, 1617-21. 

presents seven-point program for re-organi- 
zation of N.S.S., 1214. 

address at conference on recreation for in- 
dustrial war workers, 460. 

explains application of “freezing” order to 
construction industry, 1333. 

on explanation of labour priority ratings in 
industry, 1475. 

on sixth compulsory transfer order, 1211. 

announces appliance of guaranteed wage to 
longshoremen at Halifax, 1325. 

on placement of science and engineering 
students, 184. 

announces man-power survey in logging and 
lumbering industries, 904. 

announces campaign for farmers to take off- 
season work, 1340, 1479. 

statement re military call-up proclamations, 

on employment of women in agriculture, 
1076. 

statement on prosecutions under N-.S.S. 
mobilization regulations, 316. 

on re-examination of men subject to mili- 
tary call-up, 452. 

on requirement of proof of army rejection, 
1340. 

accomplishments of women in war effort 
reviewed in radio address, 1216. 

on establishment of man-power survey, 38. 

on establishment of labour supply branch 
(Department of Labour), 183. 

announces appointment of Committee to im- 
prove draft machinery, 315. 

announces appointment of Associate Direc- 
tor, N.S.S. (War Industries), 1461. 


‘Maintenance of Membership”: 
U.S.A.: 

formula evolved by N.W.L.B., 303; report 
of survey on results of clause in union 
agreement, 1828; provision of “escape” 
period when clause renewed, 1328; firm: 
ordered to grant clause in spite of 
restrictive state legislation, 1329. 


~ Management-Labour: 


See Labour-Management Committees; La- 
bour-Management Co-operation. 


Man-power: 


conference on Canadian and United States 
employment problems, 453. 

allocation of man-power discussed at meeting 
Of LIALOs, 165. 

review of report issued by I.L.0. on “War- 
time Control of Employment”, 9. 

activities of United States and Canadian 
government employment agencies, 1593. 

Canada— 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 893- 
99; table showing distribution of human 
resources, 14 years of age and over, 
895. 

review of man-power control operations 
from March, 1942, to January, 1943, 
177-83. 

declaration of national emergency: man- 
power policy in coal industry—return 
of ex-coal mine workers to mines; 
freezing of coal miners in employment; 
exemption of miners from military ser- 
vice, 739. 

survey on industrial employment (1943), 
38, 893, (1944), 1590. 

enforcement proceedings of N.S.S., 904, 
1476. 

report on re-organization of N.S.S., 1214. 

consolidation of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
16-31. 

provisions of N.S.S. mobilization 
lations, 153; amendments, 389. 

changes in policy under N.S.S. mobilization 
regulations re—university students; 
hockey players; United States citizens 
in Canada; procedure for medical exa- 
minations, 1338. 

man-power administration—text of paper 
by Deputy Minister of Labour pre- 
sented before Academy of Political 
Science in New York, 571. 

appointments in Directorate of N.S.S., 1617. 

reconstitution of N.S.S. Advisory Board, 
and abolition of Interdepartmenta] 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination, 
314, 388. 

review of activities of National Registration 
Branch, Department of Labour, during 


regu- 


1942, 312. 
appointment of Chief Registrar for Canada 
under National Registration regu- 


lations, /1325. 

United Kingdom: progress of man-power 
mobilization, 743, 1341; release of man- 
power from banking and allied busi- 
nesses and insurance undertakings, 163; 
plan for post-war reconstruction pro- 
gram in building industry, 496. 

U.S.A.: provisions of revised man-power 
program, 188, 1218; statistics of labour 
turnover, 1330; apprenticeship scheme 
for reclamation projects, 737. 

U.S.S.R.: mobilization of workers described 
in pamphlet, 1085. 
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Man-power—Con. 


ESSENTIAL EMPLOYMENT: 
Canada— 
amendments in N.S.S. regulations re trans- 


Man-power—Con. 


Germany: conditions of Soviet workers in 
Reich described by I.L.0., 565. 
CALL-UP REGULATIONS, ETC. 


Canada— fer of workers of military age to 


statement of Minister of Labour on military 
call-up proclamation, 37. 

proclamation regarding military call-up, 
567. 

re-examination by Medical Revision Boards 
of men subject to military call-up, 452. 

military call-up of married men (27-30) 
and single men of 18, 1216. 

military call-up of aliens under amended 
N.S.S. mobilization regulations, 453. 

extension of registration date for single men 
under military call-up, 315. 

regulations governing release of key-men 
from military service, 742. 

requirement of proof of army rejection, 
1340 

amendment in N.S.S. mobilization rega- 
lations re extension of registration date 
for military service, 389. 

provisions of order governing defrayment 
of travelling expenses of persons 
‘required for “Order-Medical Exami- 
nation”, 904. 

appointment of Committee to improve draft 
machinery, 315. 

employment of members of armed forces on 
leave, 1213. 


EMPLOY MENT— 
Canada— 


medical examinations of persons subject to 
job control, 1615. 

provisions of amending order governing 
control of employment of youths, 902, 
1032. 

proof of compliance with mobilization regu- 
lations made condition of employment, 
450. 

placement of handicapped workers, 1591. 

order under N.S.S. civilian regulations re 
employment in hospitals and canning 
INCUStLY, 402, ..020, 

control of employment on flue-cured tobacco 
farms,” 1213. 

N.S.8. civilian regulations mitigate re- 
strictions on employment advertise- 
ments, 1080. 

employment of members of armed forces on 
leave, 1213. 

exemption of registered nurses under em- 
ployment regulations, 1615. 

employment during Christmas holiday 
season, 1480. 

survey of employment in construction in- 
dustry, 1080. 

employment of longshoremen in Saint John, 
Nelsi,ololo. 


B.C.: employment of evacuated Japanese in 


wood fuel cutting and timber opera- 
tions, 739. 


Australia: employment of blind workers, 


1465; provisions of National Security 
(Wheat Harvesting Employment) Regu- 
lations, 426. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Control of 


Employment (Notice of Termination 
of Employment) Order. 1341. 

U.S.A.: regulations of War Man-power Com- 
mission to prevent racial discrimination 
in employment, 1463; employment of 
part-time workers—summary of pam- 
phiet on British and American expe- 
rience, 1024; policy of War Man-power 
Commission on employment of young 
persons, 562; summary of study on war- 
fee employment of young persons, 

83. 
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New Zealand: 


more essential employment, 449, 524. 

assignment of conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451. 

provisions of order governing transfer of 
workers from,non-essential to essential 
employment, 566. 

workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 

effect of “freezing” order on_ technical 
persons, 1534. 

principles for employment of women as 
part-time workers in essential jobs, 
1471-74. 

placement of science and engineering stu- 
dents in essential employment by War- 
An Bureau of Technical Personnel, 

4, 
registration of women for 
direction into essential industry, 564. 


FarM LABOvur: 
Canada— 


farm labour policy (1943), 185. 

summary of farm assistance measures 
(1943. 1477. 

progress of farm labour program, 568, 1074. 

address by Deputy Minister of Labour at 
Dominion provincial agricultural con- 
ference, 1617-21. 

harvest assistance to western Canada, 38. 

results of prairie harvest assistance pro- 
gram, 1478. 

payment of one-way transportation costs 
re movement of harvesting equipment 
under direction of provincial authori- 
ties, 1213. 

transfer of harvesters from Ontario to 
prairie provinces, 1216. 

definition of ‘person employed in agricul- 


ture’, 184. 

assignment of soldiers to farm duty under 
Dominion-provincial program, 1075, 
NBA 5 ta ail ES te 


assignment of soldier-workers to relieve 
shortages in railway work, woods and 
lumbering operations, and coal mining, 
1616. 

campaign for farmers to take off-season 
work, 1340, 1479. 


LABour Suppiy: 
Canada— 


establishment of man-power survey, 38. 
outline of government policy re labour 
priority system in industry, 1335. 
explanation of labour priority ratings in 
industry, 1475. 

establishment of labour supply _ branch 
(Department of Labour), 183. 

survey in logging and lumbering industries, 
904. 

establishment of advisory committee on 
teaching profession to relieve shortage, 
T1615; 

provisions of order governing employment 
of teachers, 903. 1032: 

appeal of Minister of Labour for student 
and teacher employment during summer 
vacation, 742. 

placement of science and engineering 
students by Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel, 184. 

survey on industrial employment (1944), 
1590. 

labour supply for eastern ports—stabili- 
zation of longshore labour and estab- 
lishment of mobile labour pool, 901. 
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Canada—Con. 

- new regulation under N.S.S8. to supply 
man-power for coal mining, 1079. 
compulsory registration of nurses, Bilas 

registration of graduate nurses, 576. 

exemption of registered nurses under em- 
ployment regulations, 1615. 

assignment of conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451. 

statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
prisoners of war in agricultural and 
other labour, 741. 

provision of guards for prisoners of war 
available for work outside internment 
camps, 904. 

suspension of restrictions on employment of 
aliens to provide labour supply for 
timber production, 390. - 

survey of employment in construction in- 
dustry, 1080. : 

employment during holiday 
season, 1480. 

B.C.: Dominion-provincial agreement re use 

of conscientious objectors in forest 
work camps, 570. 


Ont.: program for relieving farm labour 
shortage, 40; transfer of western farm 
workers to relieve labour shortage on 
Ontario farms, 904; employment of 
women by Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, to relieve labour shortage, 389. 

United Kingdom: compulsory registration of 
nurses and midwives, 1080. 

U.S.A.: establishment of National Committee 
for the Conservation of Man-power in 
Defence Industries, 1330; labour short- 
ages in essential civilian industries, 
1462; six-point program to increase 
agricultural production and_ relieve 
labour shortages, 318; use of prison 
labour for war work, 1219; plan of 
foes union to conserve man-power, 
189. 


Germany: policy of recruitment of French 
workers, 457. 


LABOUR TRANSFERENCE: 
Canada— 
statistics-re progress of compulsory employ- 
ment transfer program, 1613. 
maintenance of insurance services for trans- 
ferred workers, 451. 
amendments in N.S.8. regulations’ re 
transfer of workers of military age to 
more essential employment, 449, 524. 
order re compulsory direction of labour 
into fuelwood-cutting, fishing, and fish- 
__ processing, 903. 
military rejects made subject to employ- 
ment transfer, 1334. 
compulsory transfer orders made to include 
all men ages 16-40, 1211. 
provisions of compulsory transfer orders— 
first, 566; second, 738; third, 899; 
fourth), 900; fifth, 1078: sixth, 1211; 
seventh, 1614. 
Ont.: transfer of western farm workers to 


relieve labour shortage on Ontario 
farms, 904. 


New Zealand: wage subsidies for transferred 
workers, 1081. 


United Kingdom: new transfer orders — 
direction of women into part-time work 
and to replace workers’ transferred 
from less essential industries, 905. 


Christmas 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


Canada— 
establishment of camps for fuel workers, 
1233: 
text of address of Mr. Paul Martin, on 
wartime functions of vocational training 
and Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
1531; 
“Absenteeism in Canadian War Industry”, 
10 


B.C.: regulations under War Purposes Agree- 
ments Ratification Act, 698. 

N.S.: payment of guaranteed wage for long- 
shoremen at Halifax, 1325. 


Australia: court action against absentees, 
190. 
Newfoundland: scheme of national regis- 


tration, 341. 
U.S.A.: establishment of Office of War Mobi- 
lization, 889; survey of absenteeism in 
New York state, 15; address of chair- 
man of War Man-power Commission 
at convention of A.F.. of L., 1736; 
report of executive council at conven- 
tion of A.F. of L., 1737; presidential 
report at convention of C.I.0., 1738; 
convention resolution of C.1.0., 1740. 
POSTPONEMENT: 
Canada— 
postponement of military training granted 
to coal delivery men in certain cities, 
1334. 
deferment of military call-up of workers in 
meat-packing industry, 1476. 
WoMEN IN INDUSTRY: 
Canada— 
principles for employment of women as 
part-time workers in essential jobs, 
1471-74. 
recruitment of women workers in Ottawa, 
Halifax and Toronto, 1077, 1336. 
temporary employment of women in canning 
factories, 1080. 
provisions of order governing employment 
of women in iron ore industry, 903, 
1032 
employment of women in agriculture urged 
by Director of N.S.S., 1076. 
accomplishments of women in war effort 
reviewed by Director of N.S.S., 1216. 
extracts from address of Assistant Director, 
eee on women and the armed forces, 
Ont.: recruitment of women as _ part-time 
workers in Ottawa and Toronto, 1077, 
1336; part-time employment of women 
in wartime plant of General Engineer- 
ing (Canada) Ltd., 1078; employment 
of women by Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, to relieve labour shortage, 
389; enlistment of women workers for 
textile trade, 1591. 
New Zealand: registration of women for 
direction into essential industry, 564. 
United Kingdom: extended control of employ- 
ment of women, 425; part-time employ- 
ay of women in munitions work, 
Palnie 
U.S.A.: figures on increase of women workers, 
905; recommendations re_ in-plant 
training programs for women workers, 
1570; suggested standards for part- 
time employment of women, 1474; 
extended school services for children 
of working mothers, 164; summaries 
of publications on women in war in- 
dustries, 686, 1480. 
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Man-power—Con. 


See also Absenteeism; Industrial Disputes; 
Military Call-up; Mobilization (Armed 


Forces) ; Mobilization (Civilian) ; 

National Selective Service; National 

Registration; Registration; » Strikes 

and Lockouts; War Emergency Train- 

ing. ; , 
Manuals: 


See Unemployment Insurance. 


Manufacturing : 


Canada— 
monthly summary (with table) reflecting 
industrial conditions, 3, 162, 300, 422, 
one 733, 886, 1069, 1203, 1324, 1460, 
U.S.A.: hours of work in war industries, 151; 
statistics of labour turn-over. 1330; 
trends in employment (1899-1939), 375. 


Marsh, Dr. Leonard C.: 


prepares plan for unified system of social 
insurance, 310. 

“Report on Social Security for Canada”— 
recommendations of proposed plan, 
429-33. 

Research Adviser to Committee on Recon- 
struction, 169, 1467. 

studies on reconstruction continued under 
direction of, 1468. 


Martin, Paul Joseph, Parliamentary Assistant 
to Minister of Labour: 
appointment, 557. 
text of address on wartime functions of 
vocational training and Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, 1531. 
McLarty, Hon. Norman A., Secretary of 
. State: 
rr ea at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L. on unem- 
ployment insurance, 381. 


McNutt, Paul V., Chairman, War Man-power 
Commission: 
announces provisions of revised man-power 


program, 1218. 
‘address at convention of A.F. of L., 1736. 


MeTague, Mr. Justice, Chairman, National 
War Labour Board (Canada): 


appointment, 166. 

statement of policy, 167. 

outlines scope and objectives of public 
inquiry into labour relations and wage 
conditions, 577. 

See also National War Labour 
(Canada). 


Meat Packing Industry: 


Canada— 
postponement of military call-up of workers, 


Mechanics: 
Man.: new provision in Mechanics’ Lien 
Act, 
Sask.: new section under Mechanics’ Lien 
Act, 854. 


See also Wages. 


Board 


Medical Examinations: 


Canada— 
re-examination of men subject to military 
call-up, 452. 

andiods examinations of persons nee to 
job control, 1615. 

changes in procedure under mobilization 
regulations, 1338. 

provisions of order re defrayment of tra- 
velling expenses’ of persons required 
for, 904. 

farm labour policy (1943), 1 


Medical Revision Boards: 


Canada— 
re-examination of men subject to military 
call-up, 452. 


Medieal Services: 


Canada— 

proposed plan of medical and nursing ser- 
vices for industrial workers, 913. 

continuance of insurance services for trans- 
ferred workers, 451, 525. 

meeting of Technical Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene, 423. 

provision of.free medical treatment for 
merchant seamen, 1417. 

summary of revised pamphlet on “Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada”, 1206. 

B.C.: treatment of injured industrial workers 
he Milas tae Compensation Board, 
1205. 

N.S.: amendment in Company Doctors Act 
requested by provincial labour bodies, 
686. 

Ont.: system of state medical and_ hospital 
care and amendment in Health Act re 
medical charges recommended by pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L.C., 263. 

Sask.: provisions of Civil Defence Workers’ 
Compensation Act (1943). 856. 

“United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 

Committee on National Expenditure re 

health and welfare of women in fac- 

tories, 756; bulletins on welfare and 
health services in industry, 322; report 
of British Medical Planning Asso- 
ciation, 52; medical treatment and 
rehabilitation of dockers and merchant 
seamen, 1626. 
review of “Manual of Industrial 

Hygiene and Medical Service in War 

Industries”, 1222; summary of pam- 

phlet on medical services for industrial 


U8 -A:: 


plants, 736; summary of report on 
importance of physical examinations 
of factory workers, 1622; recommen- 


dations of New York state Depart- 
ment of Labour for industrial medical 
service, 227. 

See also Health; Health Insurance. 


Membership: 


See Labour Organization; “Maintenance of 
Membership”; Trade Unions. 


Mennonites: 


Canada— 
assignment as conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451, 526, 
862 (correction). 
inclusion under Government 
Compensation Act, 859. 


Employees’ 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 
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Merit Awards: 


Canada— 
issued to aircraft workers for production 
suggestions, 1, 2. 
U.S.A.: progress report on employee sugges- 
tion systems, 7, 1595. 


Migration and Settlement: 


summary of I.L.0. study re effect of war 
on European population movements 
resulting from the war, 1466. 

statistics of immigration (1942) 214; (1943) 
1526: 


Military Call-Up: 


Canada— 
provisions of new N.S.S. mobilization 
regulations, 153. 


military call-up of nineteen year olds, 315;, 


of married men (27-30) and single men 
OL MSP 1216; 
re-examination by Medical Revision Boards 
of men subject to military call-up, 452. 
terms of proclamation re designated classes, 


military call-up of aliens under amended 
N.S.S. mobilization regulations, 453. 

statement of Minister of Labour on mili- 
tary call-up proclamations, 37. 

provisions of order governing defrayment 
of travelling expenses of persons 
required for “Order-Medical Exami- 
nation”, 904. 12 Wat 

changes in policy under mobilization regu- 
lations re—university students; hockey 
players; United States citizens in 
Canada; procedure for medical exami- 
nations, 1338. 

postponement order re men employed in 
coal-mining, 739; meat-packing indus- 
try, 1476; coal delivery men in certain 
cities, 1334. 

regulations governing release of key-men 
from military service, 742. | 

proof of compliance with mobilization regu- 
lations made condition of employment, 
450. 

amendment in N.S.S. regulations re em- 
ployment of workers of military age, 
449, 

military rejects made subject to employ- 
ment transfer, 1334. 

requirement of proof of army rejection, 
1340. 

assignment of military rejects to custodial 
duties in penitentiaries, 1616. 

assignment of conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451, 526, 
862 (correction). 

appointment of Committee to improve draft 
machinery, 315. 

prosecutions under N.§.S. mobilization regu- 
lations, 316. 

results of man-power program (with tables) 
outlined by Minister of Labour. 893-99. 

man-power administration—text of paper 
by Deputy Minister of Labour pre- 
sented before Academy of Political 
Science in New York, 571. 

review of activities of National Regis- 
tration Branch, Department of Labour, 
during 1942, 312. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re deferment of 
workers in essential industries, 1445. 

Australia: illegal strikers lose military ser- 
vice exemption, 1209. 
U.S.A.: provisions of revised man-power pro- 

gram, 1218) 


Military Rejects: 
Canada— 


made subject to employment transfer, 1334. 

assignment to custodial duties in peniten- 
tiaries, 1616. 

re-examination by Medical Revision Boards 
ye men subject to military call-up, 
452. 


Mines and Resources, Department of: 


statistics of immigration (1942), 214; 
(1943), 1526. 


Minimum Wages: 
Alta.: recommendations of provincial Fede- 


ration of Labour, 845. 

Male Minimum Wage Act—No. 8 (logging 
industry), 1743; No. 18 (logging indus- 
try), 1748; No. 22 (designers, wall men, 
sign-painters’ helpers, bill posters and 
construction mechanics), 1032. 


B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 


Relations, 1586; amendment in Depart- 
ment of Labour Act re Minimum Wage 
Acts, 697; non-adoption of Bill re in- 
clusion of fruit pickers and domestic 
servants under Female Minimum Wage 
Act, 699; orders and regulations issued 
by Board of Industrial Relations, 1422. 
Board orders issued during 1943— 
shop employees, 154. 

Female Minimum Wage Act—(resort 
hotels), 1033; No. 24 (shop employees), 
1743; No. 77 (shingle industry), 1296; 
No. 78 (fishing industry), 688. 

Male Minimum Wage Act—No. 1 (logging 
industry), 1173; No. 1A (logging in- 
dustry), 1419; No. 49 (woodworking 
industry), 1173; No. 50 (sawmills and 
planing mills), 1173; No. 55 (box manu- 
facturing industry). 1173; No. 59 (shop 
employees), 1743; No. 62 (shingle in- 
dustry), 1296. 


Man.: verbal amendments in Act, 699; recom- 


mendations of provincial executive of 
T. and L.C. and Railway Transpor- 
tation Brotherhoods, 845. 


N.S.: activities‘of Board during 1941-42, 1181; 


amendment in Act+requested by pro- 
vincial labour bodies, 685. 


Minimum Wage for Women Act—No. 1 
(laundries, dry-cleaning establishments, 
pressing parlours and _ dye-works). 
1297; No. 2 (food trade in cities and 
towns), 1033; No. 3 (hotels, restaurants, 
refreshment rooms, boarding or 
rooming-houses, tea-rooms, ice-cream 
parlours and light lunch stands, hos- 
pital and other institutions with ex- 
ception of student and graduate nurses), 
1297: No. 4 (textile and needle trades), 
1173-74; No. 5 (telephone company 
employees in cities and towns), 1033; 
No. 6 (factories and paper trades), 
1173-74; No. 7 (shops and_ stores), 
1173-74; No. 8 (beauty parlour and 
beauty culture establishments), 1173- 
74; No. 10 (amendment of Orders 
Nos. 2 and 5), 1033; No. 10 (amend- 
ment to Order No. 3), 1297; No. 11: 
(regulations), 862. 


Ont.: minimum wages for student farm 


workers, 302; recommendations of pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L.C., 262. 


Que.: inclusion of members of Commission 


under Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act requested by C.C.C.L., 683. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 


Minimum Wage Commission— 
tables of percentages, 1747. 
Orders, by-laws, etc.— 
By-law B-1 (levy on employers), 154, 267, 


1034, 1747. 


By-law No. 5 (insertion of certain parti- 


No. 














. 30 (wooden boxes and other 


hist! 


* 1034. 
. 89 (forest operations), 268, 1747. 


culars on pay envelopes), 863. 
4—amendment governing rules of inter- 
pretation, resolutions and permits or 
exemptions, 154; renewal, 391; provi- 
sions of new general order applicable 
to silk textile industry, 863; rule of 
interpretation, 1745, 1747. 


. 5 (silk textile industry), 863. 
. 6 (stationary enginemen, Montreal and 


district), 1034. 


. 7 (shoe counters), 1747. 

. 8 (cotton textile industry), 155, 863. 
. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 1034. 

. 10 (pasteurization, 


manufacture and 
distribution of milk), 528. 

ll (hospitals and charitable 
tions) |,/,.1743, 1747. 


institu- 


. 13 (match industry), 691. 


14 (maintenance men, Montreal dis- 


" trict), 1175. 


16 (butter and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments), 528. 


. 17 (laundry, dry-cleaning, dyeing and 


carpet-cleaning, Montreal district), 691. 


. 22 (brick and building block manu- 


Pacture)., 150. 


. 23 (taverns, Montreal and district), 
1175, 1567. 
. 25 (waste material), 268. 


264A (taxi-cabs and automobiles, 
Montreal and district), 1747. 


. 27 (canning industry), 155. 
. 28 (laundries and dye-works, 


Quebec 
and Quebec West), 1175. 


. 29 (taxi-cabs and automobiles Quebec 


and Levis), 1175. 
wooden 


Quebec 


objects), 1298. 
(tailors and dressmakers, 
City Li 4 7. 


. 32 (mattress and upholstering industry, 


Quebec, Levis and Quebec West), 1747. 


. 33 (wholesale food trade, Quebec, Levis, 


Quebec West and Lauzon), 1745. 


. 384 (ice industry, Quebec City and dis- 


trict), bi47: 


. 385 (retail food trade, Quebec City and 


district), 1034 


. 86 (foundries, Hull), 1747. 


37 (glass container manufacturing), 


40 (cinema and theatre employees), 


" 863. 
No. 
Sask.: 


42 (peat bog industry), 528. 
administration of Act in 1942, 1182. 


Minimum Wage Act— 


No. 
No. 


No. 


1 (retail and wholesale establishments, 
mail order houses, etc.), 1567. 

2 (factories, paint shops, plumbing and 
tinsmithing shops, fuel, lumber and 
building supply yards and offices con- 
nected with such), 1568. 

3 (warehousing, draying, cartage, trans- 
fer and delivery), 1568. 
4 (hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants 

rooms), 1568. 


and rooming 
and refreshment 


. 5 (beauty parlours and schools, barber 


shops and schools), 1568. 


. 6 (bowling alleys, billiard halls, skating 


and curling rinks, dance halls, theatres, 
shooting galleries, etc.), 1568. 
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Minimum Wage Act—Con. | 
No. 7 (factories, theatres, dance halls, 
retail and wholesale establishments, 


No. 
No. 


mail order houses, beauty parlours, 
barber shops, fuel, lumber and building 
supply yards, warehousing, draying, 
cartage transfer and delivery), 1568. 
8 (hotels, boarding houses, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms), 1568. 

9 (lumbering and logging industry), 


U.SiAus principle of guaranteed minimum 


See 


Mining 


wage established in New York state, 
427; minimum “going wage rates” estab- 
lished by N.W.L.B., 888; approval to 


increases in wage and salary rates 
granted by N.W.L.B., 8; recommen- 
dations of National Conference on 


Labour Legislation, 273-74. 

also Hours of Labour; Legal Decisions; 
National War Labour Board; Wage 
Control; Wages. 


Canada— 


declaration of national emergency: 


man- 
power policy in coal industry—return 
of ex-coal mine workers to mines; 
freezing of coal miners in employment; 
exemption of miners from military ser- 
vice, 739. 


compulsory direction of persons aged 16 to 


65 to coal mining, 1079. 


inclusion of certain miners under Unem- 


amended provisions 


ployment Insurance Act, 350, 391. 
of Emergency Coal 
Production Board, 741. 


report and recommendations of Royal Com- 


mission on western coal mines 


(sum- 
mary) 1495; (text) 1632. 


order prohibiting strikes and lockouts in 


mining of coal, 1647; repeal of same, 
1646. 


payments authorized to unemployed soldier 


Alta.: 


BGs 


Be: 
Ses 


Ane 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


miners in coal industry, 1616. 

report of Royal Commission on coal 
mines in western Canada (summary) 
1495; (text) 1632; new regulations 
under Mines Act, 1032. 

report of Royal Commission on coal 
mines in western Canada (summary) 
1495; (text) 1632; directions of Work- 
men’s Compensation Board on preven- 
tion of silicosis, 160; provisions of 
Wartime Coal-mine Employment Act, 
696; non-adoption of Bill re employ- 
ment of women, 699. 

amendment to Mining Act, 155. 
regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 
lation and Coal Mines’ Regulation 
(Wartime Hmergency) Acts, 267. 


employment of women by Algoma Steel 


Corporation, Limited, to relieve labour 
shortage, 389. 4 

new regulation under Act, 268; amend- 
ment to Act re Municipal Organization 
of Mining Villages, 1028. 


Australia: miners forfeit Christmas holidays 


to increase coal production, 1465. 


United Kingdom: scheme of compulsory arbi- 


tration in coal industry, 744;  pro- 
duction of coal for fifth war winter, 
911; establishment of pit production 
committees in coal industry, 163. 


U.S.A.: first action under War Labour Dis- 


See 


putes Act—coal miners given suspended 
prison sentences for inciting strikes, 
120%. 

also Employnient. 
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Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Minister of Mobilization (Armed Forces )—Con. 


Labour: Canada—COonr. 
presents detailed review of man-power declaration of national emergency in coal> 


program (with tables), 893-99. 
announces farm labour policy (1943), 185. 
statement on steel workers’ industrial dis- 

pute, 53. Seas. 
remarks at Dominion-provincial conference 

on labour relations, 1457. 
letter to chairman of N.W.L.B. re Montreal 

Tramways Company, 750. : 
statement on appointment of special com- 

Missioner on steel plant adjustments, 

623. 

New Year’s message emphasizes importance 

of labour in war effort,: 5. 
labour day message, 1201. 
on death of P. M. Draper, president-emeri- 

tus Of aed! IC Same : 
remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 

lative program of T. and L.C., 378; 

of C.C. of L., 381; of C.C.C.L., 384; of 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 

385. 
authority extended to appoint Industrial 

Disputes Inquiry Commission, 159. 
appointment of parliamentary assistant, 557. 
on expansion of man-power control policy— 

workers in essential industry “frozen” 

in employment, 1333. 


calls Dominion-provincial conference on in-: 


dustrial welfare, 159. 

on labour-management committees in Cana- 
dian plants, 159. 

appeal for student and teacher employment 
during summer vacation, 742. 

statement on use of prisoners of war in 
agricultural and other labour, 741. 

on findings of Royal Commission on western 
coal mines, 1495. 

statement on military call-up proclamations, 


on enlistment of women for armed services, 
183. 


announcements re: 


consolidation of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 


plan of re-organization of N.S.S., 1214. 

establishment of Vocational Training Advi- 
sory Council, 4, 110. ‘ 

revision of Wartime Wages.Control] Order, 
1602-12. 

establishment of labour supply branch, 183. 

amendments in N.S.S. regulations re trans- 
fer of workers to more essential em- 
ployment, 449. 

assignment. of soldiers to farm duty under 
Dominion-provincial program, 1075. 

change in membership of N.W.L.B., 577. 


Mobility of Labour: 


See Labour Transference; Longshoremen. 


Mobilization (Armed Forces): 


Canada— 


military call-up of nineteen year olds, 315. 
proclamation regarding age classes subject 
to military call-up, 567. 


military call-up of married men (27-30): 


and single men of 18, 1216. 

re-examination by Medical Revision Boards 
of men subject to military call-up, 452. 

statement of Minister of Labour on military 

__, call-up proclamations, 37. 

military call-up of aliens under amended 
regulations, 453. 

appointment of Committee to improve draft 
machinery, 315. 

regulations governing release of key-men 
from military service, 742. 


industry; exemption of miners. from 
military service, 739. 

postponement of military call-up of workers 
in meat packing industry, 1476; of coal 
delivery men, 1334. 

assignment of military rejects’ to custodial . 
duties in penitentiaries, 1616. 

order re employment of members of armed 
forces on leave, 1213. 

assignment of soldier-workers to relieve 
man-power shortages in railway work, 
woods and lumbering operations, and 
coal-mining, 1616. 

assignment of soldiers to farm duty under 
Dominion-provincial program, 1075, 
1335, 

assignment of conscientious. objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451, 526, 
570, 862 (correction). 

statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
prisoners of war in agricultural and 
other labour, 741. 

provision of guards for prisoners of war 
available for work outside internment 
camps, 904. 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
given by Minister of Labour, 893-99. 

man-power administration—text of paper 
by Deputy Minister of Labour pre- 
sented before Academy of Political 
Science in New York, 571. 

provisions of new N.S.S. mobilization regu- 
lations, 153; 

provisions of order governing defrayment 
of travelling expenses of persons 
required for “Order-Medical Exami- 
nations”, 904. 

changes in policy under mobilization regu- 
lations re United States citizens resi- 
dent in Canada, 1339. 

prosecutions under regulations, 316. 

proof of compliance with mobilization regu- 
pelle made condition of employment, 

changes in policy under regulations re— 
university students; hockey players; 
United States citizens in Canada; pro- 
cedure for medical examinations, 1338. 

orders under N.S.S. regulations, 265. 

amendments in N.S.8. regulations .re agri- 
cultural workers, 266, registration of 
men, 266, and enforcement, 904; other 
amendments, 389. 

enlistment of women for armed services by 
Employment and _ Selective Service 
Offices, 183. 

summary of address of Assistant Director, 
Mos? on women and the armed forces, 

appointment of Director in Charge of Mobi- 
lization (N.S.S.), 1617. 


U.S.A.: establishment of, Office of War Mobi- 


lization, 889; provisions of revised man- 
power program, 188, 1218. 

See also Farm Labour; “Freezing” Orders; 
Man-power; Military Call-up; Mobi- 
lization (Civilian); National Selective 
Service. 


Mobilization (Civilian) : 


Canada— 


summary and text of regulations as revised 
and consolidated, 16-31. 
enforcement proceedings, 1079, 1476. 


INDEX 


Mobilization (Civilian)—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
exemption of paroled refugees of enemy 
origin from regulations, 265, 
amendments in regulations re affidavits, 
526. 
minor amendment in regulations, 1615. 
establishment of advisory committee on 
teaching profession, 1615. 
proof of compliance with mobilization regu- 
lations made condition of employment, 
450. 
provisions of compulsory transfer orders: 
first, 566; second, 738; third, 899; 
fourth, 900; fifth, 1078; sixth i211: 
seventh, 1614. 
expansion of compulsory employment trans- 
fer program, 1613. 
holiday 


employment during 
season, 1480. 

use of Employment Offices of U.I.C., 642. 

employment of teachers, 903. 

modification of restrictions on employment 


Christmas 


advertisements, 1080. 

regulations re labour exit permits, 16, 19, 
pp A eI Ar be 

stabilization of longshore labour, 901, 1213, 
USyAay: 


regulations re coal miners, 739, 1079, 1616. 

regulations to facilitate employment in fuel- 
wood-cutting, 903, 1213; fishing and fish- 
processing, 903; hospitals, 452; canning 
industry, 452, 1080. 

compulsory registration of nurses, 317, 576, 
1615. 

medical examinations of persons subject to 
job control, 1615. 

provisions of amending order governing con: 
trol of employment of youths, 902. 

amendments in regulations re transfer of 
workers of military age to more essen- 
tial employment, 449, 524. 

provisions of order governing transfer of 
workers from non-essential to essential 
employment, 566. 

workers in essential 
employment, 1333. 

principles for employment of women as 


part-time workers in essential jobs, 
1471-74. 

effect of “freezing” order on_ technical 
persons, 1534. 


definition of ‘person employed in agri- 

culture’, 184. 

government policy re labour priority system 
in industry, 1335, 1475. 

military rejects made subject to employ- 
ment transfer, 1334. 

order re employment of members of armed 
forces on leave, 1213. 

requirement of proof of army 
1340 

payments authorized to unemployed soldier 
miners in coal industry, 1616. 

United Kingdom: statistics of man-power 
mobilization, 1341; progress of man- 
power mobilization, 743. 

U.S.A.: provisions of revised man-power pro- 
gram, 188, 1218; establishment of 
Office of War Mobilization, 889. 

See also Farm Labour; Mobilization 
(Armed Forces); National Selective 
Service. 


rejection, 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
resignation, 1434. 


industry “frozen” in ‘ 
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Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


presidential address before C.C. of L., 1440. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program, 382. 

New Year’s message, 6. 

extract from labour day message, 1202. 


appointed member of N.S.S. Advisory 
Board, 314. 
Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Report on Social 


Security, 432. 

legislative resolution re equitable and 
Increased payments under Act, 854; 
amended regulations under Act, 853. 

: amendments in Act, 697. 

.: amendments in Act requested by pro- 
vincial labour bodies, 685; amendments 
in Act, 1030. 

Ont.: recommendations of provincial executive 

OL Toland 1.0.2 263° 
Que.: resolution of C.C.C.L. re increases and 
deductions, 683. 


Alta.: 


Av 
MO 


Sask.: appointment and recommendations of 
Special Committee on social welfare, 
857. 
See also Family Allowances; Legal Deci- 
sl0ns. 


Motor Transportation: 


Alta.: amendment in Vehicles and Highway 
Traffic Act, 853; new regulation under 
Public Service Vehicles Act, 1418. 
Man.: amendments in Highway Traffic Act 
re chauffeurs, 700. 
N.B.: uN section under Motor Vehicle Act, 
N.S.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act, 1030. 
Ont.: amendments in Public Vehicle Act 
and Highway Traffic Act, 703. 
Que.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act re 
licensing of workmen, 1028. 


Sask.: amendments in Vehicles Act, 856. 
Munitions: 
Australia: establishment of joint production 


committees in aircraft and munitions 
plants, 307. 
United Kingdom: provisions of new Factory 
(Canteens) Order, 735; mobilization of 
man-power from munitions industries, 
743; effects of part-time employment 
of women, 1217. 
surveys of employment and working 
conditions of women in war industries, 


U.S 4.: 


Munitions and Supply, Department of: 


statistics on absenteeism in war industry, 
10, 160, 421. 

issues merit awards to aircraft workers 
for production suggestions, 1. 

statistics re transportation problem of war 
workers, 301. 

See also Labour Supply. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of In- 


dustrial Organizations: 
convention report, 1738. 


Music in Industry: 
“The Importance of Music_in Wartime 
Industry’—in Great Britain,. the 
United States, and Australia, 319-20. 


l INDEX 


Music in Industry—Con. 


Canada— 
summary of experience of certain plants 
providing radio and recorded programs, 
454-6. 


Mutual Aid Board (Canada): 
establishment, 1323. 


National Defence, Department of: 


plan for assignment of soldiers to farm 
duty, 1075. 


National Employment Committee: 


establishment under Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 642. 
meetings, 228, 497, 651. 


National Harbours Board: 


provisions of pension plan, 860. 

extension of collective bargaining in crown 
companies to employees of Board urged 
by of ae sst: 

establishment of contributory 
scheme urged by Railway 
tation Brotherhoods, 384. 


pension 
Transpor- 


National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry: 


revision of cost-of-living bonus for con- 
struction industry—finding and direc- 
tion wot Newads.b., Obi, woz: 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 


memorandum on operation of Labour Re- 
lations (Wagner) Act, 561. 


National Physical Fitness Act: 
provisions, 1067, 1294. 


National Registration: 


Canada— 
appointment of Chief Registrar, 1325. 
review of activities of National Registration 
Branch, Department. of Labour, 312. 
Newfoundland: outline of scheme, 341. 


National Security (Wheat Harvesting Em- 
ployment) Regulations (Australia): 
provisions, 426. 
National Selective Service: 


Canada— ; 
review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 893- 
99. 


operations 
1943, 


man-power control 
1942, to January, 


review of 
from’ March, 
177-83. 

summary and text of civilian regulations 
as revised and consolidated, 16-31. 

re-organization, 1214. 

expansion of program, 1613. 

reconstitution of Advisory Board and 
abolition of Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Labour Co-ordination, 314, 
388. 


establishment of Labour Supply Branch 
(Department of Labour), 183. 
man-power administration—text of paper 


by Director presented before Academy 
of Political Science in New York, 571. 
Director reviews man-power policy at 
Universities Conference, 31. 
participation of Associate Director (Civi- 
lian) at conference on Canadian and 
ee States employment problems, 
3. 


amendments in regulations re affidavits, 526. 


National Selective Service—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
changes and appointments, 1, 315, 738, 888, 
L079) Wid e 46k 1617.0 
enforcement proceedings, 1079, 1476. 
prosecutions under mobilization regulations, 
SLO: 


miscellaneous orders. 265. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 383, 1453; 
OC Mor bh 8445 ea rand Ue Cerr43s. 

appeal of Minister of Labour for student 
and teacher employment during summer 
vacation, 742. 

participation of Associate Director (Civi- 
lian) at conference on Canadian and 
United States employment problems, 
453. 

placement of handicapped workers, 1591. 

revocation of order re Employment Service 
and U.I.C., 266. 

survey on industrial employment (1943), 
38, 893; (1944), 1590. 

man-power survey in logging and 
bering industries, 904. 

proof of compliance with mobilization regu- 
lations made condition of employment, 
450. 

placement of science and engineering stu- 
dents in essential employment by War- 
pe Bureau of Technical Personnel, 

assignment of conscientious objectors to 
farms or essential industry, 451. 

farm labour policy (1943), 185. 

summary of farm _ assistance 
(1943), 1477. 

harvest assistance to western Canada, 38. 


assignment of soldiers to farm duty under 
Dominion-provincial program, 1075, 
| A RN Bei 

campaign for farmers to take off-season 
work, 1340, 1479. 

progress in formation of Dominion-provin- 
cial wartime day nurseries, 1622. 

representation on membership under Domi- 
nion-provincial agreement re day 
nurseries, 175. 

proceedings of conference on recreation for 
industrial war workers, 460. 

Assistant Director instructed to formulate 
see of recreation for war workers, 
912. 

enlistment of women for armed services by 
Employment and _ Selective Service 
offices, 183. 

summary of address of Assistant Director 
on women and the armed forces, 316. 

principles for absorption of women as part- 
ae workers into essential jobs, 1471- 
4. 

recruitment of women workers in Ottawa, 
Halifax and Toronto, 1077, 1336. 

accomplishments of women in war effort 
reviewed by Director, 1216. 

announcement by Director on employment 
of women in agriculture, 1076. 

Alta.: legislative resolution re employment of 

workers by United States firms, 854. 

See also Compulsory Transfer Orders; 
Farm Labour; Man-power; Mobi- 
lization Che Forces) ; Mobilization 
(Civilian). 


lum- 


measures 


National Selective Service Advisory Board: 


reconstitution, 314, 388. 
appointment of Chairman of Civil Service 
Commission as member, 1068. 


INDEX 


National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions:. 


See Mobilization (Armed Forces); Mobi- 
lization (Civilian). 


National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations: 


See Mobilization (Armed Forces); Mobi- 
lization (Civilian). 


National Unity: 
_ See Labour Unity. 


National War Labour Board (Canada): 


re-organization, 166. 

public inquiry into labour relations and 
wage conditions, 166, 167, 437, 577, 746. 

administration of Wartime Wages Control 
Order (1943), 1602-12. 

revised regulations of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 388. 

amendment in Wartime Wages Control 
Order re cost-of-living bonus, 438, 526. 

summary of decisions, 439, 585, 747, 1254, 
Maa2 itsSuUUIB38? \ 

decisions re holidays with pay, 752, 11387, 
1255, 1256, 1350, 1351, 1488, 1489, 1491, 
1492, 1635, 16438, 1644. i 

statistical report on cost-of-living bonus, 
161, 267, 560, 1458. ; 

statistical summary of applications con- 
sidered by National and _ Regional 
Boards re wage increases, cost-of-living 
bonus, ete., 579-84. ¢ 

estimate of amount of money involved in 
application to Board, 580, 583. 

revision of cost-of-living bonus for con- 
struction industry—finding and direc- 
tion re application of National Joint 
Conference Board of the construction 
industry, 917, 1032. 

allows increased cost-of-living bonus and 
vacations with pay in shipyards, 1137. 

sadjustment of cost-of-living bonus—pro- 
visions of general order, 1458. 

approves adjustments in wage rates at Van- 
couver and Victoria shipyards, 732. 

right of appeal of decisions or orders of 
Regional Boards established, 437. 

amendment to by-law re appeals from 
decisions of Regional Boards, 1459. 

appointment of special commissioner on 
steel plant adjustments subsequent to 
memorandum of, 623. 

appointment of vice-chairman, l. 

appointment of J. A. Bell, member, 1323. 

resignation of Senator J. J. Bench and 
appointment of Leon Lalande, 577. 

revocation of appointment of J. L. Cohen, 
member, 1323. 

address of J. L. Cohen, K.C., at convention 
Ofune andeisC:, 1435, 

resolution of T. and L.C., 1437. 

DECISIONS oF BoArpD: 

Alberta Meat Company, Limited,: Canada 
Packers Limited, Swift’s Canadian 
Company, Limited, and employees, 1259. 

Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited, Sydney, and em- 
ployees, 1346. ; 

C. Beck Company, Limited, Penetangui- 
shene, 1347. 

British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 1258. 
Builders’ Exchange and Hamilton Con- 
struction Association, and carpenters, 

1351; 


li 


National War Labour Board (Canada)—Con. 
DECISIONS oF Boarp—Con. 


Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, Burns and Com- 
pany, Gainers Limited, Edmonton, and 
employees, 1642. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Point Edward and Sarnia, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, and employees 
(freight handlers), 1487. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce (Nova Scotia), 
and employees, 1343. 

Canadian Car Munitions, Limited, Cherrier, 
and employees, 1348. 

cw oer Marconi Company, and employees, 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Van- 
couver, and employees in metal trades 
section, 1352. 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal 
and Saint John, and employees (freight 
handlers), 1488. 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and = em- 
_ployees (locomotive engineers, conduc- 
tors, trainmen, locomotive firemen, 
helpers and hostlers), 445. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers), 1644. 

Canadian Navigators’ Federation Incor- 
porated and National Association 
Marine Engineers of Canada _ Incor- 
porated, re wage increases paid by 
various Canadian Lake steamship com- 
panies to certified officers employed on 
their vessels, 1258. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Port 
MeNicoll, and employees, 1262. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
employees (International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, Round House 
and Railway Shop Workers), 1350. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, Round House 
and Railway Shopworkers), 1644. 

Canadian Pacific Railway and employees 
(Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 1644. 

Canadian Vickers Limited, Fairchild Air- 
craft Limited, Noorduyn Aviation 
Limited. and employees, 445. 

Canadian Vickers Limited, Fairchild Air- 
eraft Limited, and Noorduyn Aviation 

- Limited, Montreal, and employees, 1640. 

Central Aircraft Limited, London, and 
employees, 1642. 

Colonial Weaving Company, Limited, Peter- 
borough, and employees, 1492. 

Tier Dockyard, Halifax, and employees, 
54, 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Acadia 
Coal Company, Limited, and Old Syd- 
sya a Rated Limited, and employees, 
1645. 

Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products 
Limited, Claybank, and employees, 1352. 

Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 
1642. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, Nova Scotia, Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Eastern Car Company, Limited, 
Trenton, and employees, 439. 
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DECISIONS oF BoarpD—Con. DECISIONS OF BoaRrD—Oon.  ' 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, Sydney,. Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and employees, 1346. 

Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Limited (Ontario), and employees, 1490. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1490. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Halifax, and employees 
(freight handlers), 1488. 

Eaton-Wilcox Rich Limited, Windsor, and 
employees, 1638. 

Employing Printer’s Association of Mont- 
real, Inc., and L’Association des mai- 
tres-imprimeurs de Montreal, Inc., and 
Federation of International Printing 
Trades Unions of Quebec and La Fede- 
ration des metiers de l’imprimerie du 
Canada, Enrg., 1353. 

W. Benton Evans, Rothwell, and employees, 
1350. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
and employees, 585. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
(Ontario), and employees, 1342. 

Grand River Railway Company, Lake Erie, 
and Northern Railway Company and 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
CO een Division), and employees, 
1295, 

Hamilton Construction Association and 
Builders’ Exchange, and carpenters, 
1351, 

Holt, Renfrew and Company, Limited, 
(Ontario), and employees, 1492. 
Hotel Operators Committee—hotel and 

restaurant employees, (Alberta), 1260. 

Hull Iron and Steel Foundries Limited, 
Hull, and employees, 1261. 

John Inglis Company, Limited, (Ontario), 
and employees, 1490. 

International Harvester Company of 
Canada, Limited, Lethbridge, and em- 
ployees, 1348. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company. 
Limited, (Ontario and Manitoba), and 
employees, 1344. 

Malagash Salt Company, Limited, New 
Glasgow, and employees, 1262. 

McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catha- 
rines, and employees, 1345. 

Robert Daniel McMurchy, and Elizabeth 
Restall, Regina, 1492. 

Montreal and Southern Counties Railway 
(C.N.R.) Electric Lines, and em- 
ployees, 1255. 

Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, and 

: employees, 1489. 

Montreal Tramways Company, and em- 
ployees, 747, 750. 

J. S. Nairn and Cape Breton Quarrymen’s 
Union (George’s River, N.S.), 1639. 
National Maritime Federation, National 
Seamen’s Association of Canada, and 

various shipping companies, 1347. 

National Seamen’s Association of Canada, 
National Maritime Federation, and 
various shipping companies, 1347. 

mb wigs Company, and employees, 

Ottawa Master Painters’ Association, and 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, 1639. 

Outboard, Marine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, (Ontario), 
and employees, 1343. 


Pattern Makers’ Association, Montreal and 
vicinity, and various employing com- 
panies, 1491. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and employees, 755. . 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 

Limited, and employees, 1256. 

Provincial Transport Company, (Quebec), 
and employees, 1491. 

Railway Association of Canada, and em- 
ployees (Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department), 752. 

Railway Association of Canada and Brother- 
pee of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, 
1643. 

Rogers Majestic Limited, (Ontario), and 
employees, 1351. 

Royal York Hotel (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company), and employees, 1254. 

Safeway Stores Limited, (Alberta), and 
employees, 1352. 

Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited, 
on behalf of Windsor Gas Company, 
Limited, and National Union of Natural 
Gas Workers, (Ontario), 1494. 

United Mine Workers of America, District 
18, and employees in domestic coal 
fields of Alberta and British Columbia, 
1257, 1344. 

Viceroy Manufacturing Company, Limited, 

(West Toronto), and employees, 1345. 

RCA Victor Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1493. 

See also Western Labour Board. 


National War Labour Board (U.S.A.): 


review of activities during first year of 
operation, 302. 

enforcement of orders, 1208. 

state laws on labour matters held super- 
seded by federal war powers, 1329. 

provisions of plan re industrial disputes, 
wages, and salaries, 7. 

ruling of Shipbuilding Commission on pro- 
vision of “escape” period when “main- 
tenance of membership” clause renewed, 
1328. 

rulings on wage incentive plans, 1593. 

pee riper date for wage increases, 

95. 

approval of Board unnecessary in adjust- 
ment of certain wage rates, 1462. 

grants approval to increases in wage and 
salary rates, 8. 

approves all increases to 40 cents an hour, 
561. 

reaffirms principle of equal pay for equal 
work, 889. 

ie equal pay rates for negro labourers, 
89 


establishes minimum “going wage rates”, 
888. 

authority under War Labour Disputes Act, 
1 


procedure for handling labour disputes, 303. 

urges settlement of own disputes by em- 
ployers and workers, 1071. 

upholds disciplinary action of union against 
strikers, 1128. 

rejects plan of attendance bonus as cor- 
rective for absenteeism, 1462. 

abolition of “little steel” formula urged 
by. AB Otis lien. 

convention resolution of C.I.0., 1740. 

abolition of “little steel” formula recom- 
mended by C.I.0., 1740. 


INDEX lit 


National War Labour Board (U.S.A.) 


presidential report at convention of C.I.O., 





report of survey on results of “maintenance 
of membership” clauses in union agree- 
ments, 1328. 

See also Inflation; Labour Relations. 


National Wartime Labour Relations Board: 
establishment forecast by Prime Minister, 
1597, 1601. 


Nationalization: 


Canada— 

Government ownership and operation of all 
radio broadcasting and Government 
control of banking system requested by 
C.C. of L., 1447. 


Navy: 
See Seamen. 
Needham, Charles F., Associate Diurector, 


National Selective Service: 


appointment, 1. 

re plan for establishment of labour supply 
branch (Department of Labour), 183. 

chairman of conference on Canadian and 
eee States employment problems, 
453. 


Negroes: 
US.A— 


equal pay rates for negro labourers ordered 
y N.W.L.B., 889. 


Netherlands: 


See Seamen; Wages. 


Newfoundland : 


report on price control, 45. 

scheme of national registration, 341. 

provisions of Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Regulations (1942), 390. 


New Zealand: 


stabilization measures—program of wage, 
salary, rent, and price control, 592. 


comprehensive program of social security, « 


50-52. 

registration of women for direction into 
essential industry, 564. 

wage subsidies for transferred workers, 
1081. 

activities of labour-management committees 
reviewed in annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1331. 

terms of reciprocity agreement with Aus- 
tralia re payment “of invalid and old 
age pensions, 1331. 

advancement of school- leaving age, 1209. 

“visiting teachers’ provided in government 
scheme, 1209. 

summary of report on industrial psychology, 
1637. 


Norway: 
See Seamen; Wages. 


Nurseries: 


Canada— 
progress in formation of Dominion-provin- 
cial wartime day nurseries, 175, 1622. 
activities under Dominion- provincial day 
nursery plan in Ontario and Quebec, 
461. 
welfare measures re women in 
reviewed by Director of N.S.S., 


industry 
1216. 


Nurseries—Con. 


B.C.: amendment in Welfare Institutions 
Licensing Act, 697. | 
Ont.: activities under Dominion-provincial day 


nursery plan, 461. 

Que.: activities under Dominion-provincial 
day nursery plan, 461. 

U.S.A.: organization of Child Care Com- 
mittees, 737; extended school services 
for children of working mothers, 164. 


Nurses: 


Canada— 
exemption under N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
16. 
exemption under employment regulations, 
1615 , 
compulsory registration, 317, 576. 
registration order under NSS. 
regulations, 389. 
United Kingdom: compulsory registration of 
nurses and midwives, 1080. 


civilian 


Nutrition: 


report of united nations conference on food 
and agriculture, 908. 
plan for provision of essential food require- 
ments on international basis in post- 
war reconstruction period, 311. 
Canada— 
suggested nutrition program for industrial 
plants, 171. 
importance of nutritious foods for indus- 
trial workers stressed by Health 
League of Canada, 912. 
United Kingdom: provision for millions of 
workers in industrial canteens, 1071. 
U.S.A.: summary of survey on “Nutritional 
Bae for Industrial Employees’, 
172; 


Occupational Classifications: 
Canada— 


statistics of immigration during 1942, 214. 
See also Compulsory Transfer Orders. 


Occupational Hazards: 


US. A— ; 

hazards to young workers 
active substances, 275. 

standardization of women’s work Mees) 


from radio- 


O’Connor, G. B., Chairman, Royal Commis- 
ston on Western Coal Mines: 


report and 
1495, text 1632. 





“On-the-Job Training”: 


appointment of staff training advisers of 
.C., 820; progress of staff training, 
1146, 12°70) 01387: 
See also War Emergency Training. 


Ontario Labour Court: 
See Labour Court of Ontario. 


Order Medical Examinations: 
See Medical Examinations. 


Orders-in-Council: 
revised bulletin on 
Council Affecting 
rection, 1210. 


“Wartime Orders-in- 
Labour”, 885; cor- 


liv 


Orders-in-Council—Con. 
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P.C. 1/945 (income tax adjustments for 
certain persons engaged in essential 
war work), 389. 

P.C. 1/4388 (deduction of suggestion sys- 
tem awards by war contractors for 
income tax purposes), 731. 

P.C. 1/4456 (payment of cost-of-living bonus 
to persons receiving between $2,100 and 
$3,000 yearly), 859. 

P.C. 2/584 (appointment of Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Public Service), 267. 
P.C. 2/3314 (Dominion-provincial agree- 
ment on use of conscientious objectors 

in forest work camps), 570. 

P.C. 2/4456 (adoption of recommendation 
of Advisory Committee on the Public 
Service re permanent appointments), 
860. 

P.C. 3/4456 (payment of gratuities in 
respect to certain civil servants serving 
in armed forces), 860. 

P.C. 10/4120 (payment of old age pension 
irrespective of cost-of-living bonus or 
assigned pay, in Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan), 861. 

P.C. 14/275 (payment of war bonuses to 
officers and crew in Fisheries Protec- 
tion Service), 267. 

P.C. 18/5610 (consolidated regulations re 
enlisted employees of the Public Ser- 
vice), 1172. 

Pie ls (cost of labour transference), 

P.C. 28/5267 (provision of guards for 
prisoners of war outside internment 
camps), 904. 

P.C. 36/4453 (payment of compensation to 
Mennonites, Doukhobors and conscien- 
tious objectors), 859. 

P.C. 36/4453 (rates of compensation pay- 
able to persons performing alternative 
service), 738. 

P.C. 45/4690 (defrayment of travelling ex- 
penses of persons required for “Order- 
Medical Examination”), 904. 

P.C. 105/4690 (amendment re payment of 
compensation for loss of personal effects 
to next of kin of seamen and salt-water 
fishermen), 1031. 

P.C, 121/8660 (new order under Income 

co War TasrA et). oV742, 

P.C. 123/2590 (amendment in Compensation 
to Seamen—War Damage to Effects— 
Regulations), 527. 

P.C. 1838/7590 (ineligibility of certain sea- 
men and salt-water fishermen under 
Compensation to Seamen—War Damage 
to Effects—Regulations.) 1418. 

P.C. 163/6991 (ineligibility of certain sea- 
men and salt-water fishermen under 
Compensation to Seamen (War Damage 
to Effects) Regulations, 1418. 

P.C. 164/6991 (provision of free medical 
treatment for merchant seamen), 1417. 

P.C. 310/6181 (payment of war bonuses 
to unlicensed personnel on Department 
of Transport vessels), 1295. 

P.C. 82 (revocation of P.C. 9466), 266. 

P.C. 246 (consolidation of N.S.S. civilian 
regulations), 19-31. 

P.C. 455 (amendement in N.S.S. mobili- 
zation regulations re _ agricultural 
workers), 266. 

P.C. 455 (definition of “person employed 
in agriculture’), 184. 

P.C. 496 (appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions), 266. 


Orders-in-Council—C on. 


P.C. 496 (authority of Minister of Labour 
to appoint Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission), 159. 

P.C. 608 (reconstitution of Advisory Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy), 266. 

P.C. 609 (reconstitution of Committee on 
Reconstruction), 266. 

P.C. 656 (inclusion of certain miners under 
Unemployment Insurance Act), 391. 
P.C. 689 ( (decisions of N.W.L.B. re various 

steel companies), 439. 

P.C. 689 (settlement of steel workers’ 
industrial dispute), 193. 

P.C. 740 (amendment in N.S.S. mobilization 
regulations re registration of men), 
266. 

P.C. 946 (revised regulations governing 
control of Japanese in Canada), 390. 

P.C. 1004 (Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Regulations, 1942, Newfound- 
land), 390. 

P.C. 1139 (prohibition of fees for procuring 
employment), 389. 

P.C. 1141 (revised regulations of Wartime 
Wages Control Order re N.W.L.B.), 
388. 

P.C. 1342 (amended regulations 
Canada Shipping Act), 391. 
P.C, -1422 (suspension of restrictions on 
employment of aliens in timber in- 

dustry), 390. 

P.C. 1665 (employment of women by Al- 
goma Steel Corporation, Limited), 389. 

P.C. 1713 (amendments in N.S.S. mobili- 
zation regulations), 389. 

P.C. 1788 (reconstitution of N.S.S. Advisory 
Board), 314. 

P.C. 1836 (extension of registration date 
for military service), 389. 

P.C. 2039 (inclusion of Dominion-provincial 
W.E.T. agreements under Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act), 491. 

P.C. 2326 (use of prisoners of war in agri- 
cultural and other labour), 741. 

P.C. 2370 (amendment in Wartime Wages 
Control Order re cost-of-living bonus), 
438, 526. 

P.C. 2378 (rules and regulations re masters 
and mates—eyesight), 527. ; 

P.C. 2555 (payment of unemployment in- 
surance benefit to persons resident in 
United States), 688. 

P.C. 2586 (continuance of insurance services 
for transferred workers), 451, 525. 
P.C. 2587 (amended regulations under Un- 
employment Insurance Act re contri- 

butions), 688. 

P.C. 2641 (government acquisition of pri- 
vate houses), 859. 

P.C. 2665 (re date of employment of men 
of military age), 449, 524. 

P.C. 2821 (assignment of conscientious 
objectors to farms or essential indus- 
try)’, “451; °526: : 

P.C. 2907 (non-compliance of labour trans- 
ference orders), 449, 524. 

P.C. 3208 (amendment in N.S.S. regu- 
lations re affidavits), 526. 

P.C. 3296 (disposition of deceased seamen’s 
wages), 860. 

P.C. 3430 (pilotage by-laws of District of 
Saint John), 860. ; 

P.C. 3620 (Dominion-provincial farm labour 
agreements), 568. 

P.C. 3628 (extension of scope of Emer- 
gency Coal Production Board), 741. 
P.C. 3649 (pilotage by-laws of Porpoise 
Harbour and Prince Rupert), 860. 


under 
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Orders-in-Council—Con. 


P.C. 3650 (new regulation under Govern- 
ment Hmployees’ Compensation Act), 
859. 

P.C. 3868 (amendment in W.E.T. re mini- 
mum age of student trainees for farms), 
$14. 

P.C. 3870 (establishment of Western Labour 
Board), 746. 

P.C. 3964 (pilotage by-laws of District of 
Richibucto, N.B.), 860. 

P.C. 4091 (declaration of national emer- 
gency in coal mining industry), 739. 
P.C. 4092 (man-power policy in coal in- 

dustry), 739. 

P.C. 4175 (penalty established for failure 
to comply with order implementing 
recommendation of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner), 761. 

P.C. 4557 (load-line rules on Great Lakes 
ships), 860. 

P.C. 4365 (employment of Japanese in wood 
Le cutting and timber operation), 
39 

P.C. 4496 (re N.S.S. Advisory Board), 738. 

P.C. 4565 (financial assistance to coal 
mines), 741. 

P.C. 4579 (government acquisition of pri- 
vate houses), 859. 

P.C. 4671 (observance of statutory holi- 
days in wartime), 745. 

oceaet (recreation for war workers), 

P.C. 4817 (amendment re load-line certi- 
ficates), 1031. 

P.C. 4826 (amendment in mobilization regu- 
lations re enforcement), 904. . 

P.C. 4860 (amendment in N.S.S. regu- 
lations re control of employment of 
youths), 902. 

P.C. 4861 (compulsory direction of labour 
into fuelwood-cutting, fishing and fish- 
processing), 903. 

P.C. 4862 (retainment of services of 
teaching profession), 903. 

P.C. 4891 (employment of women in iron 
ore industry), 903. ) 

P.C. 4892 (covernment acquisition of pri- 
vate houses for multiple dwelling units), 
1031. 

P.O 25 160 (stabilization of longshore 
labour), 901. 

P.C. 5161 (establishment of longshoremen’s 
labour pool), 901. 

P.C. 5494 (re certificated masters on fishing 
boats), 1172. 

P.C. 5495 (amendment re disposition of 
deceased seamen’s wages), 1172. 

P.C. 5550 (rates of pay for prisoners of 
war on labour projects), 1070. 

P.C. 5819 (employment of flue-cured tobacco 
farms), 1213. 

P.C. 5864 (residence of prisoners of war on 
premises of employers), 1070. 

P.C. 5963 (revocation by PC. 9384), 1602. 
P.C. 5998 (pilotage by-laws in districts of 
British Columbia and Sydney), 1296. 
P.C. 6077 (new regulation under N.S.S. to 
supply man-power for coal mining). 

1079. 

P.C. 6180 (establishment of camps for fuel 
workers), 1213. 

P.C. 6367 (payment of war supplement to 
old age and blind pensioners), 1068, 
1295. 

P.C. 6387 (re-organization of National 
Selective Service), 1215. 

P.C. 6433 (broadening scope of compulsory 
transfer orders), 1211. 


lv 


Orders-in-Council—Con. 


P.C. 6434 (assignment of soldiers to farm 
duty). -1213: 

P.C. 6549 (payment of transportation costs 
Tey oueee of harvesting equipment), 

P.C. 6625 (workers in essential industry 
“frozen” in employment), 1333-34. 

PO Af 6632 (postponement of military 
training of coal delivery men in certain 
cities), 1354. 

P.C. 6797 (assignment of soldiers to farm 
duty}. tooo. 

P.C. 6798 (repeal of orders extending 
coverage of Unemployment Insurance 
Act), 1296. 

P.C. 6812 (government acquisition of addi- 
tional private houses for multiple 
dwelling units), 1295. 

P.C. 6950 (repeal of orders extending 
coverage of Unemployment Insurance 
Act), 1296. 

P.C. 6990 (amendment in mobilization regu- 
lations re medical examinations), 1338. 

P.C. 7143 (revocation of appointment of 
member Of NEW lab jualace- 

P.C. 7260 (employmént transference of 
Hiltary, rejects), 1334. 

P.O.) 7264 (appointment of member of 
INV Ble tooo: 

PC ricce (government acquisition of pri- 
vate houses for multiple dwelling 
units), 1418. 

P.C. 7520 (pilotage by-laws, Districts of 
Bras d’Or Lakes and Shediac), 1566. 

P.C. 7595 (inclusion in consolidated N.S:S. 
civilian regulations), 18 

P.C. 7763 (expansion of compulsory employ- 
ment transfer program), 1614. 

P.C. 7889 (government acquisition of pri- 
vate houses), 1741. 

POR 7953 (appointment of chairman of 
Committee on Demobilization and Re- 
establishment), 1588. 

P.C. 8021 (prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs in coal mining), 1647. 

P.C. 8197 (assignment of soldier-workers to 
relieve man-power shortages in woods 
and lumbering operations), 1616. 

P.C. 8217 (assignment of soldiers to railway 
maintenance work), 1616. 

P.C. 8305 (government acquisition of pri- 
vate houses), 1741. 

P.C. 8309 (exemption of registered nurses 
under employment regulations), 1615. 

P.C. 8341 (wartime increase in old age and 
blind pensions in Northwest Terri- 
tories), 1741. 

PC. 8535 (qualification of Lord’s Day legis- 
lation), 1591. 

EEC S561 Hata to unemployed soldier 
coal miners), 1616. 

Pi@y 8592 (payment of repatriation costs 
Gt Canadian seamen on foreign ships), 
1741. 

P.C. 8746 (medical examinations of persons 
subject to job control), 1615. 

P.C. 8896 (appointments in Directorate of 
NSS: ) 16 P7: 

P.C. 9041 (assignment of military rejects 
to custodial duties in penitentiaries), 
1616. 

P.C. 9236 (amendment in N.S.S8. civilian 
regulations), 1615. 

P.C. 9384 (Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943), 1602-12. 

P.C. 10924 (N.S.S. Mobilization regula- 
tions) ; 153: 

P.C. 11240 (amendment to N.S.S. mobi- 
lization regulations), 153. 
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Orders-in-Council—C on. 


P.C. 11397 (amendments in Merchant Sea- 
men Order), 687. 

P.C. 11406 (temporary master’s certificates 
for harbour communications), 153. 
P.C. 11679 (officers’ qualifications in mer- 

chant navy), 153. 


Orientals: 


US.A— 
repeal of Oriental Exclusion ee urged by 
C03, 1740. 


Orr, Sir John Boyd: 


outlines plan for provision of es food 
requirements on international basis, 
ih Ob . 


Paper Mills: 
See Pulp and paper industry. 


Part-time Employment: 


Canada— 
principles for employment of women as 
part-time workers in essential jobs, 
1471-74. 
recruitment of women workers in Ottawa, 

Halifax and Toronto, 1077, 1336. 

Ont.: recruitment of women as part-time 
workers in Toronto, 1077; part-time 
employment of women in wartime plant 
of General Engineering (Canada) 
Limited, 1078; enlistment of women 
workers for textile trade, 1591. 

United Kingdom: part-time employment of 
women in munitions work, 1217; statis- 
tics of man-power mobilization, 1341. 

U.S.A.: employment of part-time workers— 
summary of pamphlet on British and 
American experience, 1024; suggested 
_ standards for part-time employment of 
women, 1474. 


Payrolls: 
See Employment. 


Peace Conference: 


Canada— 


labour representation at peace conference 
requested by C.C. of L., 1447. 


Penitentiaries: 
Canada— 
assignment of military rejects to custodial 
ag Glities, 1626. 
job instructor training for foremen of voca- 
tional shops, 991. 


Pensions: 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

financial and statistical summary concerning 
old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1942, 294; as at March 
31, 1943, 726; as’ at June 30, 1943, 
1195; as at September 30, 1943, 1583. 

payment of special war supplement to old 
age and blind pensioners, 1068, 1294, 
1295. 

amendment to regulations under Act pro- 
vides payment of pensions irrespective 
of cost-of-living bonus or _ assigned 
pay, in certain provinces, 527, 861. 

amendment in Act re determination of in- 
come of married applicants, 861. 


recommendations of Report on Social 
Security, 431. 


Pensions—Con. 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act—Con. 
report of Special Committee on Social 
Security (House of Commons), 1082. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 381, 1446; 
CC.C.W.04543. (22 and LG 378, 1439. 

Alta.: payment of wartime increases in old 
age and blind pensions, 1566; adoption 
of amendment re cost-of- living bonus, 
861; amendment in Act re determi- 
nation of income of married applicants, 
861; regulations under Old Age Pen- 
sions (Supplementary Allowances) Act, 
154; amendment in Old Age Pensions 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act 
(1942), 853; recommendations of pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 845. 

B.C.: transfer of administration of Act to 
Old-Age Pension Board, 689; transfer 
of administration of Act, 697; reso- 
lution of legislature, 699; recommen- 
dations of affiliated organizations of 
T. and ilC., CC. of Ty, and, Ach of li, 
264. 

Man.: two amendments to Act provide pay- 
ment of pensions irrespective of cost- 
of-living bonus or assigned pay, 527; 
amendment in Old Age and Blind 
Persons Pensions Act, 699; resolution 
of legislature re amendments in Act, 
701; amendments recommended by pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L.C. and 
sree al Transportation Brotherhoods, 

N.W.T.: payment of wartime increase to old 
age and blind pensioners, 1741. 

Ns amended provisions re payment of pen- 
sions irrespective of cost-of-living bonus 
or assigned pay, 861; amendments in 
Act, 1030; reduction of pensionable 
age urged by provincial labour bodies, 
685. 

Ont.: two amendments to Act provide pay- 
ment of pensions irrespective of cost- 
of-living bonus or assigned pay, 527; 
amendments requested by provincial 
executive of T. and L.C., 263. 

Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L. re old age 
and blind pensioners and Minimum 
Wage Commission, 683. 

Sask.: amended provisions re payment of 
pensions irrespective of cost-of-living 
bonus or assigned pay, 861; appoint- 
ment and recommendations of Special 
Committee on social welfare, 857. 


For Public Employees— 


provisions of National Harbours Board 
Pension Plan, 860. 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods urge 
adoption of plan for National Harbours 
Board, 384. 

establishment. of compulsory funds for 
municipal employees in certain towns 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1454. 

Alta.: amendment in Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act, 1566. 

B.C.: revised and amended regulations under 
Municipal Superannuation Act, 689, 
697; amended regulation under Teachers’ 
Pensions Act, 689. 

Ont.: amendment in Power Commission In- 
surance Act re provision of benefits, 
704; compulsory pension schemes for 
public employees recommended by pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L.C., 263. 

Que.: Montreal employee wins claim for 
retirement pension. 1748. 

Sask.: regulations under Public Service Super- 
annuation Act, 1568. 
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Pensions—Con. 


Miscellaneous— 
recommendations of 
Security, 432. 
statistical statement on sale of government 
annuities during 1943, 1070. 
transference of civil servants from Retire- 
ment Act to Superannuation Act recom- 
mended: by T.. and L.C., 378; other 
recommendations, 1439. 
N.S.: amendment in Halifax Charter, 1030. 
Sask.: amendments in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board Superannuation Act 
(1940), 856. 
Australia: reciprocity agreement with New 
Zealand re payment of invalid and old 
age pensions, 1331. 
New Zealand: reciprocity agreement with 
Australia re payment of invalid and 
old age pensions, 1331. 
U.S.A.: amendments to Social Security Act 
recommended by A.F. of L., 1737. 


Report on Social 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of : 

vocational training for discharged members 
of armed forces under W.E.T., 491. 

issues booklet on “Healthful Eating”, 158. 

prepares suggested nutrition program for 
industrial plants, 171. 

provision of free medical treatment for 
merchant seamen, 1417. 

See also Mackenzie, Hon. Ian, Minister 
of Pensions and National Health. 


Perkins, Frances, United States Secretary of 
Labor: 
address at annual convention of A.F. of 
36. 


=5 


Permanent Inier-American Committee on 
Social Security: 


See Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. 


Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits; Labour Permits. 


Personnel Management: 


Canada— 
statistical review of training courses’ con- 
tained in review of man-power control 
operations from March, 1942, to Jan- 
vary, 1943, 177,’ 182. 
Australia: progress of training courses for 
welfare and personnel officers, 564. 


Pilotage By-laws: 


See Canada Shipping Act; Orders-in- 
Council. 
Pilots: 
See Canada Shipping Act; Orders-in- 


Council; Shipping. 


Pipe Mechanics: 


Que.: amendment to Act re licensing of work- 
men, 1028; inclusion of certain muni- 
cipalities under Act requested by 
C.C.C.L., 684. 


Pit Production Committees: 


United Kingdom: eee ie 
establishment in coal mining industry, 163. 


Placements: 
See Employment. 


Plant Protection: 
U.S.A— 
summary of booklet on “Passive Protection 
for Industrial Plants’, 164. 


Plant Schools: 
Canada— 
activities under W.E.T., 117, 342, 491, 991, 
L138\4 4264.) TaSou 1703, 


Piant Training: 
See Plant Schools. 


Piumbers: 
See Licensing of Workmen. 


Political Action: 


Canada— 

C.C. of L. endorses C.C.F. as political arm 
of labour in Canada, 1440. 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1438; of C.C. 

ots L, 1442. 

U.S.A.: resolution of A.F. of L. re Smith 
Connally Bill, 1738; formulation of 
program approved by C.1.O., 1739. 

See also Trade Unions. 


Population: 
summary of I.L.0. study re effect of war 
on European population movements, 
1466. 
See also Labour Transference; 
and Settlement. 


Migration 


Posi-Discharge Re-establishment Order: 
amended provisions, 587. 


Postponement Orders: 
Canada— 

deferment of military call-up of coal mine 
workers, 739; of workers in meat 
packing industry, 1476. 

postponement of military training granted 
to coal delivery men in certain cities, 
1334. 

farm labour policy (1943), 185. 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 893- 
99 


See also Conscientious Objectors; Man- 
power; Military Call-Up; Mobilization » 
(Armed Forces); Mobilization (Civi- 
lian). 

Post-War Reconstruction: 

See Reconstruction. 


Post-War Kehabilitation Council: 


See British Columbia Post-War Rehabi- 
litation Council. 


Pre-employment Training: 
See War Emergency Training. 


Price Control: 


Canada— 
review of price xontrol operations of 
W.P-T.By September «3, -19397° to 


March 31, 1943, 705-10. 
recent regulations of W.P.T.B. governing 
operation of price control—90, 276, 
392, 551, 711, 868, 1039, 1183, 1307, 1755. 
floor under farm prices promised by Prime 
Minister, 1600. 


Ivill 


Price Control—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


“The Battle Against Inflation’”—text of 
radio address of Prime Minister, 
1597-1601. 

address of Minister of Finance at conven- 
tion of, T. and iC: 1436. 


statistical report of N.W.L.B. on cost-of- 
living bonus, 161, 267, 560, 1458. 
recommendations re_ cost-of-living bonus: 
CCE ORME OE OS ty aa Oe, CML en Se), 
14645 E. and UC), 877.8143" 14338! 
Newfoundland: report on price control, 45. 
New Zealand: stabilization measures—pro- 
gram of wage, salary, rent, and price 
control, 592; stabilization policy en- 
dorsed by Federation of Labour, 1209. 
United Kingdom: report of Pat Conroy, C.C. 
of L. delegate to Dominions Trade 
Union Conference, 1449. 
remarks of President Roosevelt on 
wartime stabilization, 107; “hold the 
line” order issued to establish further 
control over prices, wages, and change 
of employment, 591; convention reso- 
lution of A.F. of Aa ise 
Sweden: anti-inflation policy implemented by 
collective agreement, 1332. 


USA: 


See also Cost of Living: Prices; Wage 
Control; Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 
Prices: 
Canada— 


monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of com- 
modities, family budgets, retail prices 
of staple foods, rentals, etc., in Canada, 
Woe 281; BOT; 538, 714, 872, 1043, 1186, 
120, 1423, chor bi 1760. 

monthly report of "D.Brot Ss. on "cost-or- 
living index, 6, 163, 301, 421, 560, 1B; 
885, 1068, 1204. 1458, 1591. 

floor under farm prices promised by Prime 
Minister, 1600. 

“The Battle Against Inflation’—text of 
pane address of Prime Minister, 1597- 

explanation and description of D.B. of S. 
cost-of-living index, 532-37. 

statement (with tables) on compilation of 
cost-of-living index, 1057-66. 

Other Countries— 

in Great Britain and other countries, 107, 
292, 408, 551, 725, 883, 1054, 1193. 

price movements in Canada and other 
countries, 1193. 

See also Cost of Living; Price Control. 


Printing Trades: 
U.S.A.— 


survey of union wages and hours, 1770. 


Priorities, Labour: 
Canada— 

establishment of, 32, 643. 

outline of government policy re, 1335, 1475. 

priority shifts described in review of man- 
power program (with tables) presented 
by Minister of Labour, 893-99. 

workers in essential industry “frozen” in 
employment, 1333. 


Prisen Labour: 


ae amendment to Act, 1028. 


S.A.: use of prison labour for war work, 
1219. 


INDEX 


Prisoners of War: 
Canada— 

statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
prisoners of war in agricultural and 
other labour, 741. 

use in Dominion-provincial 
program, 1074. 

provision of guards for prisoners of war 
available for work outside internment 
camps, 904. 

rates of pay for workers on labour projects, 


farm labour 


1070. 
establishment of camps for fuel workers, 
1203) 
Germany: report on employment of, 1210. 


Profanation of the Lord’s Day Act: 
qualification of legislation in Ontario, 1591. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 


amendments requested by C.C.C.L., 684, 
anys. : 
Profits: 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1439. 
Prohibition: 
Canada— 


recommendation of T. and L.C., 37%. 


Prosecutions: 


activitiesof WUBI Ba 638701 1042" 
See also Enforcement; Legal Decisions. 


Psychology: 
See Industrial Psychology. 


Public Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Pubiie Inquiry Into Labour Relations and 
Wage Conditions in Canada: 
first sessions convened by N.W.L.B., 
167, 437, 577, 746. 
Public GQwnership: 
See Nationalization. 


166, 


Public Service: 
Canada— 

appointment of Advisory Committee on the 
Public Service, 267. 

payment of cost-of-living bonus to persons 
receiving between $2, 100 and _ $3,000 
yearly; other orders-in-council, 859. 

consolidated and revised orders governing 
enlisted employees, 1172. 

Sask.: rules and regulations under Act, 1568; 
reduction of holidays with pay of 
mental hospital employees, 1034, 1175; 
regulations under 1940 Act respecting 
the Absence on Active Service of Em- 
ployees of the Government of: Saskat- 
chewan, 1034.° 


Public Works: 


Alta.: amendment in Edmonton Charter, 854. 
Man.: schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 1134-37. 
See also Reconstruction. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
labour priority of pulpwood cutting, 1475. 
Que.: provisions of suspended order governing 
Forest Resources Protection Act, 691; 
report of Commission established to 
enquire into paper mill disputes, 1693 


INDEX lix 


‘Queen’s University: 
summary of bulletins issued on collective 
bargaining, 1326. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Railways: 


Canada— | 
assignment of soldier-workers to 
man-power shortages, 1616. 
Dominion legislative requests of Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods — amend- 
ments to Act; continuation of annual 
appropriation to Fund; re post-war con- 


relieve 


ditions; 384, 385. 

Man.: legislative proposals of Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845. 

N.B.: legislative proposals of Railway Trans- 


portation Brotherhoods, 846. 
United Kingdom: formation of Joint Com- 
mittee by railway labour unions, 735. 
U.S.A.: plan of railroad union to conserve 
man-power, 189. | 
See also Holidays; Labour Court of On- 
tario; National War Labour Board. 


Rationing: 


Canada— 
activities,;of (W.P.T.B., :90, 27625395, apd. 
868, $71, 1184, 1185, 1307, 1756, 1759. 
revision of regulations requested by Ci 
On di, 1444. 
recommendation of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 385. 
resolution of T. and L. Congress, 1439. 
United Kingdom: report of Pat Conroy, C.C. 
of L. delegate to Dominions Trade 
Union Conference, 1449. 


Reclamation Projects: 
See Apprenticeship. 


Reconstruction: 


plan for provision of essential food require- 
ments on international basis in post- 
war reconstruction period, 311. 

report of United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, 908. 

establishment of Interim Commission to 
administer recommendations of United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, 1067. 

conference on social security convened by 
I.L.0., 1084. 

“Social Security Planning in Canada”’— 
report issued by I.L.0., 732. 

“The Transition from War to Peace Eco- 
nomy’—summary of report issued by 
League of Nations, 911. 


Canada— 

report of Special Committee on Social 
Security (House of Commons), 1082. 

“Report on Social Security for Canada”— 
Pecopnen dations of proposed plan, 
429-33. 

meetings of Saavik Committee on Recon- 
struction and Re-establishment (House 
of Commons), 1083. 

reconstitution of Special Committee on Re- 
construction and Re-establishment, 308; 
recommendations, 906. 

appointment of Parliamentary Committees 
to study post-war reconstruction and 
social security, 308. 

reconstitution of post-war 
advisory bodies, 168. 


reconstruction 


Reconstruction—Con. 


Canada—Oon. 

plan for unified system of social insurance 
prepared by Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 310. 

report of Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 1467. 

- reconstitution of Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, 266. 

reconstitution of Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy, 266. 

amended orders governing discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces—increased scale 
of payments to men and dependents; 
opportunities for training and edu- 
cation; improved provisions for treat- 
ment of disabilities; amendment to 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 587. 

recommendations of Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association, 1326. ° 

bibliography of publications re post-war 
problems, 732. 

presentation of report of Committee on 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1434. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re post-war 
planning, 1445; payment of post-war 
bonus to “active? members of armed 
forces, 1447; other recommendation, 
381. 

recommendation of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 385. 

T. and L.C. commends Beveridge plan of 
social security and urges post-war pro- 
gram, 378. 
provisions of Post-War Reconstruction 
Act, 854; recommendation of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 845. 

B.C.: interim report of Post-War Rehabilita- 
tion Council, 589; provisions of Post- 
War Rehabilitation Act, 698. 


Alta.: 


Man.: recommendations of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L.C. and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 846. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 847. 

N.S.: municipalities permitted to create post- 
war reserve fund, 1030. 

Ont.: provisions of Social Security and Post- 

War Rehabilitation Act (1943), 704; 

new section under Municipal Act re 

maintenance of reserve fund for post- 

war public works, 704. 

provisions of Economic Advisory Coun"’ 

Act, 1028; establishment of Economic 

Advisory Council, 1325. 

Sask.: Act providing for appointment of Re- 
construction Council, 856. 

Australia: report of Parliamentary Committee 
on Social Security, 169; transfer of 
state legislative powers to Common- 
wealth Government, 891; comprehensive 
health program proposed by Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee on Social 
Security, 1469. 

Newfoundland: recommendations of Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation, 1326. 

South Africa: summary of report on post- 
war re-employment and reconstruction, 


Que.: 


1084. 
United Kingdom: report of Sir William 
Beveridge on social security, 46-49; 


establishment of Ministry of Recon- 
struction, 1593; plan of post-war in- 
dustrial reconversion, 892; plan for 
post-war program in building industry, 
496; government assistance to demo- 
bilized persons in securing advanced 
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Reconstruction—Con. 


United Kingdom—Con. 
education, 734; proposed reconstruction 
of education services, 1207; establish- 
ment of National Council to provide 
comprehensive system of agricultural 
education, advocated, 635; final report 
of Inter- departmental Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Dis- 
abled Persons, 425; report of General 
Council at convention of T.U.C., 1733; 
rosolution ob MEU re Beveridge 
Report, 1735; planning urged by T.U.C., 
34. 


17 
U.S.A.: post-war planning for textile industry, 
427; presidential report at convention 
of C.L. O., 1739; convention resolution 
of C.1.0., 1740. 
See also Health Insurance; Social Security. 


Recreation: 


Canada— 
order re provision of recreation for war 
workers, 912. f 
proceedings of conference on recreation for 
industrial war workers, 460. 
participation of trade unions in recreational 
programs urged by T. and L.C., 1439. 
United Kingdom: “welfare arrangements out- 
side the factory for war workers and 
merchant seamen, 461, 462; report on 
youth registration, 1221. 


Recruitment: 
Canada— : 
farm labour policy (1943), 185. 
progress of farm labour program, 568. 
enlistment of women for armed services by 


Employment and Selective Service 
offices, 183. 

summary of activities of Employment Ser- 
vice, 644. 


man-power administration—text of paper 
by Deputy Minister of Labour pre- 
sented before Academy of Political 
Science in New York,- 571. 
extracts from address of Assistant Director, 
ar on women and the armed forces, 
recruitment of women workers in Ottawa, 
Halifax, and Toronto, 1077, 1078, 1336. 
Germany: policy of recruitment of French 
workers, 457. 


Re-establishment: 


See Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order; 
Reconstruction; Rehabilitation. 


Refugees: 


Canada— 
exempton of paroled refugees from N.S.S. 
regulations, 265. 
recommendation Of iO) tof Dea? 
See also Aliens. 


Regional War Labour Boards: 
Canada— 

right of appeal of decisions or orders to 
National Board established, 437, 1459. 

statistical summary of applications con- 
sidered by National and _ Regional 
Boards re wage increases, cost-of-living 
bonus, etc., 579- 84. 

amendment in Wartime Wages Control 
Order re cost-of-living bonus, 438, 526. 

action in steel workers’ industrial dispute, 


USS.A:: procedure for handling labour dis- 


putes, 303. 
See also Inflation; National War Labour 


Board; Western Labour Board. 


Registration: 
Canada— 
statement of Minister of Labour on military 
call-up, 37. 
amendment in N.S.S. mobilization regu- 


lations re registration of men, 266. 
amendment in N.S.8. mobilization regu- 
lations re extension of registration 
date, 389. 
extension of registration date for single 
men under military call-up, 315 
compulsory registration of nurses, 317, 576. 
plan for Dominion-provincial health in- 
surance legislation, 433. 
appointment of Chief Registrar, 1325. 
recruitment of women as part-time work- 
ers in Ottawa, Toronto and Halifax, 
1077, 1078, 1336. 
Newfoundland: scheme of national 
tration, 341. 
New Zealand: registration of women for 
direction into essential industry, 564. 
United Kingdom: compulsory registration of 
nurses and midwives, 1080. 
U.S.A.: unemployment registry plan of rail- 
road union to conserve man-power, 189 
See also Insurance Registration; National 
Registration; Recruitment. 


regis- 


Rehabilitation: 


Canada— 

meetings of Special Committee on Recon- 
struction and Re-establishment (House 
of Commons), 1083. 

reconstitution of Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
308; recommendations, 906. 

report of Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 1467. 

reconstitution of Advisory 
Economic Policy, 266. 

reconstitution of Committee 
struction, 266. 

reconstitution of post-war 
advisory bodies, 168. 

appointment of chairman of Committee on 
Demobilization and Re-establishment, 
1588. 

amended orders governing discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces—increased scale 
of payments to men and dependents; 
opportunities for training and edu- 
cation; improved provisions for treat- 
ment of disabilities; amendment to War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act, 587. 

establishment of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 4110; proceedings of 
first meeting, 347; appointment of sub- 
committees, 347. 

training of discharged members of armed 
forces under W.E.T., 491, 991, 1138, 
1685: 17082 

preparation by U.I.C. of manual re civilian 
ca ee of trades in armed services, 
1145. 

conference of Employment Service and 
U.1.C. on vocational rehabilitation of 


Committee on 
on Recon- 


reconstruction 


handicapped workers, 1387. 
provision of free medical treatment for 
merchant seamen, 1417. 
recommendations of C.C. of L. re—unem- 


ployment insurance, 381; payment of 
post-war bonus to “active”? members of 
armed forces, 1447; post-war planning, 
1445. 

presentation of report of Committee on 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1434. 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 


B.C.: interim report of Post-War Rehabili- 
tation Council, 589; provisions of Post- 
War Rehabilitation Act, 698. 


N.S.: amendment in Act re placement of 
certain regulations before legislature, 
1030. , 


provisions of Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act (1942), 702; provi- 
sions of Social Security and Post-War 
Rehabilitation Act (1943), 704; sum- 
mary of report on rehabilitation of 
handicapped workers, 1697. 


provisions of Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil Act, 1028; establishment of LHco- 
nomic Advisory Council, 1325. 


Sask.: regulations under 1940 Act respecting 
the Absence on Active Service of Em- 
ployees of the Government of Saskat- 
chewan, 1034. 


Australia: report of Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on Social Security, on recon- 
struction, 169. 


United Kingdom: report of Sir William 
‘Beveridge on social security, 46-49; 
government assistance to demobilized 
persons in securing advanced education, 
734; final report of Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Rehabilitation and 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Resettlement of Disabled Persons, 425; . 


medical treatment and rehabilitation of 
dockers and merchant seamen, 1626. 

U.S.A.: convention resolution of A.F. of L. 
re returned service men, 1737. 

See also Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order; Reconstruction; Social Security; 
Treatment Regulations; War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 


Rejects: 
See Military Call-Up; Military Rejects; 
Penitentiaries. 
Rentals: 
Canada— 


action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 92, 394, 
HOO, elolO dia. 

New Zealand: stabilization measures—pro- 
gram of wage, salary, rent and price 
control, 592; stabilization policy en- 
dorsed by Federation of Labour, 1209. 


Repatriation: 
See Seamen. 


Reports: 


See Labour Departments and Bureaus; 
various subject headings. 


Reserve Army: 
Canada— 
regulations governing release of key-men 
from military service, 742. 
payment of subsistence allowance to depen- 


dents of members.recommended by T. 
and, 3.0.,.378, 


Rest Periods: 
effect of rest pauses in reducing industrial 
ag and increasing production, 1623- 


United Kingdom: endorsed by Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, 757. 


Restricted Occupations: 


Canada— 
revised schedule contained in review of man- 
power control operations from March, 
1942, to January, 1943, 177, 181. 
See also Compulsory Transfer Orders. 


Right of Organization: 


See Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Labour Organization. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of the 
United States: 


issues “hold the line” order establishing 
further control over prices, wages, and 
change of employment, 591. 

remarks on wartime stabilization, 107. 

on repeal of $25,000 salary limitation, 592. 

message to A.I’. of L. convention, 1736. 

message to National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 273. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police: 
See Enforcement. 


Royal Commission: 


appointment to investigate steel workers’ 
industrial dispute (Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited; Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited), 53; report 
of Commission and minority report, 


53-68, 191. 
Royal Commission on Western Coal Mines: 
report and recommendations, (summary) 
b495% ‘(text)y 1632. 
Russia: 
See U.S.S.R. 
Safety: 


rest periods for industrial workers in Great 
Britain and the United States, 1623-5. 
bulletin issued by 1.L.0. on “Life-Saving 
Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time 
of War”, 391. 
Canada— 
recommendations of Dominion-provincial 
conference on industrial welfare re 
safety in war industries, 159-60. 
amendment in regulations governing war- 
time safety measures, 527. 
summary of revised pamphlet on “Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada’’, 1206. 
rules and regulations relating to masters 
and mates (eyesight), 527. 
amended regulations under Canada Shipping 
Act governing persons loading and un- 
loading ships, 391. 
provisions of order governing employment 
of women in iron ore industry, 903. 
1032, 
protective welfare measures re women in 
industry reviewed by Director of 
N.S: 1217 
treatment of injured industrial workers 
by Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1205; wearing of caps by women factory 
workers, 7; recommendations of affili- 
ated organizations of T. and LC., 
C.C. of L., and A.F’. of L., 264. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1180. 
amended regulations under Factories 
Act, 1412; recommendations of Feder- 
ation of Labour and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 846, 847. 


B.C.: 


Man.: 
N.B:: 
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Safety—Con. 

N.S.: extension of provisions of Factories Act 
sought by provincial labour bodies, 686. 

Ont.: annual convention of Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, 559; 
amendment in Municipal Act re window 
cleaners, 704; first aid in industry, 
391; memorandum on lighting as a 
safeguard, 320; adoption of Canadian 
Elevator Safety Code requested by pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L.C., 262, 
other recommendations, 263. 

Que.: amendment in Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, 691. 


Sask.: provisions of Civil Defence Workers’ 
Compensation Act (1943), 856. 
Australia: standards recommended, governing 


the employment of women in war in- 
dustries, 464. 

United Kingdom: safeguarding workers ex- 
posed to radio-active substances—pro- 
visions of Factories (Luminising) 
(Health and Safety Provisions), Order, 
1481. 

U.S.A.: minimum safety and health standards 
in shipyards, 1627; recommendations re 
working conditions in war plants, 1484, 
1486; hazards to young workers from 
radio-active substances, 275; recommen- 
dations of National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 274; training 
courses in safety for supervisors and 
foremen, 1330; good lighting standards 
recommended for efficient work, 1072; 
safe limits for concentration of vapours 
in plants, 891; summaries of bulletins 
re: industrial safety and absenteeism, 
759, “Passive Protection for Industrial 
Plants”, 164, prevention .of weight- 
lifting injuries, 914, promotion of joint 
safety committees in war plants, 1482, 
importance of proper seats and good 
posture for women workers, 915; “Acci- 
dent Prevention a War Necessity”— 
annual report of State of Illinois, 1330. 

See also Health. 


Safety Committees: 
See Joint Safety Committees. 


Salaries: 
Canada— 
employment of dollar-a-year men deplored 
by) beand U0. ©1439" 


New Zealand: stabilization measures—pro- 
gram of wage, salary, price, and rent 
eontrol, 592; stabilization policy en- 
dorsed by Federation of Labour, 1209. 

“hold the line’ order establishes 
further control over prices, wages, and 
change of employment, 591; order 
limiting salaries to $25,000 revoked, 
See also Debt; National War Labour 

Board (U.8.A.); Wage Control; Wages. 


LS Ags 


Schools: 
See Education; Farm Labour; Nurseries; 
Teachers; Technical and Vocational 
' Education; Trade Schools; War Emer- 


gency Training. 
Science: 
Canada— 

placement of science and engineering stu- 
dents by Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, 184. 

See also Labour Supply; Man-power; 
National Selective Service; Universities. 


Seamen: 


and hours of seamen in Belgium, 


wages 
Netherlands, and 


Great Britain, the 
Norway, 1133. 
“Merchant Seamen and the War’—sum- 

mary of bulletin issued by I.L.0., 1210. 


bulletin issued by I.L.0. on “Life-Saving 
Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time 
Ole Aine oo le 
Canada— 


recommendations of Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment on 
post-war employment of, 906. 

amendment in regulations re compensation. 
for loss of personal effects, 1031. 

payment of repatriation costs of Canadian 
seamen on foreign ships, 1741. 

payment of war bonuses to officers and 
crew in Fisheries Protection Service, 
267; to officers and men of vessels 
operated by Government Departments, 
1295. 

provisions of order governing disposition of 
deceased seamen’s wages, 860; amend- 
ment, 1172. 

provisions of amended order governing load- 
line rules on Great Lake ships, 860. 

review of activities of National Regis- 
tration Branch, Department of Labour, 
during 1942, 312. 


amendments in Merchant Seamen Order, 
687. 

officers’ qualifications in merchant navy, 
15 : 


amendment in regulations governing war- 
time safety measures, 527. 

amendment in Compensation to Seamen 
py ae Damage to Effects) Regulations, 
527s 

ineligibility of certain seamen and salt-water 
fishermen under Compensation to Sea- 
men (War Damage to Effects) Regu- 

‘ ations, 1418. 

rules and regulations relating to masters 
and mates (eyesight), 527. 

provision of free medical treatment for 
merchant seamen, 1417. 


United Kingdom: welfare arrangements for 
merchant seamen, 461, 463; medical 
treatment and rehabilitation of dockers 
and merchant seamen, 1626. 

See also Legal Decisions; National War 
Labour Board (Canada). 


Seasonal Industries: 


Canada— 


vacations with pay refused to 
workers by N.W.L.B., 1637. 
See also National War Labour Boards. 


seasonal 


Secondary Schools: 


See Farm Labour; War Emergency Train- 
ing; Youth Employment and Training. 


Select Commiitee on National Expenditure 
(Great Britain): 
recommendations concerning health and wel- 
fare of women in factories, 756. 


Selective Service: 
See National Selective Service. 


Senate: 
Canada— 


abolition advocated by C.C. of L., 1447. 
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Shifts: 
Canada— 


principles for absorption of women as part- 
time workers into essential industries, 


1471-74. ; 

part-time employment of women in war- 
time plant of General Engineering 
(Canada) Limited, 1078; recruitment 
of women as part-time workers in 
Ottawa, Halifax; and Toronto, 1077, 
1078,°1336. 


B.C.: continuous operations production plan 
in Vancouver and Victoria shipyards, 
oe 

United Kingdom: new transfer orders—direc- 
tion of women into part-time work and 
to replace workers transferred from 
less essential industries, 905; part-time 
industrial employment of women, 743; 
part-time employment of women in 
munitions work, 1217; recommenda- 
tions contained in study on hours of 
work in relation to health and effi- 
ciency, 759. 

U.S.A.: employment of part-time workers— 
summary of pamphlet on British and 
American experience, 1024; recommen- 
Goes on shift schedules in war plants, 
36. 

See also Hours of Labour; Part-time Em- 
ployment. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 


continuous operations production plan in 
Vancouver and Victoria shipyards, 732. 
increased cost-of-living bonus and vacations 
with pay declared by N.W.L.B.. 1137. 
trade unionists accompany British ship- 
builders on tour of shipyards, 2. 
B.C.: continuous operations production plan 
in Vancouver and Victoria shipyards, 
732; operation of mobile library by 
Vancouver union, 1461; provisions of 
accident prevention regulations, 689. 
U.S.A.: ruling of War Labour Board Ship- 
building Commission re provision of 
“escape” period when “maintenance of 
membership” clause renewed, 1328; 
minimum safety and health standards 
in shipyards, 1627. 


See also National War Labour Board 
(Canada); Shipping; Wages. 
Shipping: 
Canada— 


labour supply for eastern ports—stabili- 
zation of longshore labour and estab- 
lishment of mobile labour pool, 901. 
employment of longshoremen in Saint John, 
provisions of order re granting of tempo- 
rary master’s certificates for harbour 
communication service, 153. 
amended regulations under Canada Shipping 
Act governing persons loading and un- 
loading ships, 391. 
* provisions of amended order governing load- 
line rules on Great Lake ships, 860. 
amendment re load-line certificates, 1031. 
GAGA qualifications in merchant navy, 
provision of free medical treatment for 
merchant seamen, 1417. 
ineligibility of certain seamen and galt- 
water fishermen under Compensation to 
Seamen (War Damage to Effects) 
Regulations, 1418. 
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Shipping—Con. 

Canada—Con. 
adoption of conventions and recommenda- 
tions of I.L.0. urged by T. and LC., 

1439; other recommendations, 377, 1439. 

payment of guaranteed wage to long- 

shoremen at Halifax, 1325. 

United Kingdom: medical treatment and re- 
habilitation of dockworkers and mer- 
chant seamen, 1626. 

See also Canada Shipping Act; National 
War Labour Board (Canada); Safety; 
Seamen. 


N:S.: 


Shops: 


B.C.: provisions of consolidated Shops Regu- 
lation and Weekly Half-holiday Act, 
696; new regulation under Shops Regu- 
lation Act re public holiday, 1743. 
amendments in City Act re early 


closing, 855; in Town Act, 855. 


Sask.: 


Silicosis: 


B.C.: directions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board on prevention of, 160. 
Q@ue.: new provisions under Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act, 1026. 
See also Diseases, Industrial. 


Simplification: 
review of price control operations of 
W.P.T.B. from September 3, 1939, to 
March 31, 1943, 709. 
activities, or Wer. Bb. 9ouia00.0005, 118: 


714, 870, 1041, 1184, 1186, 1309, 1311, 
1756. 


Smith Connally Bill (U.S.A.): 


convention resolution of A.F. of L., 1738. 


Social Insurance: 
Canada— 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 381. 
B.C.: resolution of provincial legislature, 


699. 
United Kingdom: report of Sir William 
Beveridge on social security, 46-49, 
121; proposed unemployment ‘benefits 
of Beveridge Report, 121. 
See also Social Security; Special Committee 
on Social Security. 


Social Legislation: 


See Beveridge Report; Labour Legislation; 
Social Insurance; Social Security. 


Social Security: 


“Social Security Planning in Canada”’— 
report issued by I.L.0., 732. 

conference on social security convened by 
1.L.0., 1084. 

bulletin on social security in the Americas, 
428. 

Canada— 

reconstitution of Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, 266. 

plan for unified system of social insurance 
prepared by Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 310. 

report of Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 1467. 

report of Special Committee on Social 
Security (House of Commons), 1082. 

extension of sittings of Special Committee 
on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
1083. 
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Social Security—Con. 


Canada—Oon. : 

reconstitution of Special Committee on Re- 
construction and Re-establishment, 308; 
recommendations, 906. 

appointment of Parliamentary Committees 
to study post-war reconstruction and 
social security, 308. 

plan for Dominion-provincial health  in- 
surance legislation presented to House 
of Commons Committee, 433. 

“Report on Social Security for Canada”’— 
recommendations of proposed plan, 429- 


eonference on Recruiting and Training of 
Social Work Personnel, 1592. 

provisions of National Physical Fitness Act, 
1294. 

summary of brochure on family allowances, 
165. 

Marsh report criticized by president of 
C.C.C.L. at annual convention, 1452. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re post-war 
planning, 1445. 

T,. and L.C. commends Beveridge plan and 
urges post-war program, 378; _ reso- 
lution, 1436. 

B.C.: resolution of provincial legislature, 699. 

Ont.: provisions of Social Security and Post- 
War Rehabilitation Act (1943), 704. 

Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 683. 

Sask.: appointment and recommendations of 

aes Committee on social welfare, 

857. 

Australia: report of Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on Social Security, on recon- 
struction, 169; comprehensive health 
program proposed by Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Social Security, 
1469. 

New Zealand: report on comprehensive pro- 
gram, 50-52. 

South Africa: appointment of committee of 
investigation, 436; summary of report 
on post-war re-employment and recon- 
struction, 1084. 

United Kingdom: report of Sir William 
Beveridge, 46-49, 121: proposed unem- 
ployment benefits of Beveridge Report, 
121; final report of Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons, 425; 
resolution of T.U.C. re Beveridge 
Report, 1735. 

U.S.A.: amendments to Act sought by A.F. 
of L., 1737; presidential report at con- 
vention of C.I.0., 1739. 

See also Health Insurance; Reconstruction. 


Social Services: 


Ont.: recommendations for reduction of juve- 
nile delinquency in Toronto, 1592. 


Social Welfare: 


Sask.: appointment and recommendations of 
Bae Committee on social welfare, 
857. 
See also Child Welfare. 


South Africa: 
appointment of Committee to investigate 
and report on social security, 436. 
summary of report on post-war re-employ- 
ment and reconstruction, 1084. 


South America: 


summary of booklet on labour problems in 
Bolivia issued by I.L.0., 1222. 
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Special Committee on Reconstruction and 


Re-establishment: 
reconstitution and recommendations, 308, 
906. 


continuance of sittings, 1083. 


Special Committee on Social Security: 


“Report on Social Security” submitted by 
Minister of Pensions. and National 
Health, 429-33. 

eee activities and recommendations, 

yap 


Stabilization: 
Canada— 

provisions of Wartime Wages Control Order 
(1943), 1602-12. 

stabilization in-agriculture—review of man- 
power control operations from March, 
1942, to January, 1943, 177, 180-81. 

farm labour policy (1943)—stabilization of 

‘' employment in agriculture, 185. 

progress of farm labour program—address 
by Director of N.S.S. at Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference, 
1617-21. 

labour supply for eastern ports—stabili- 
zation of longshore labour and _ estab- 
lishment of mobile labour pool, 901. 

employment of longshoremen in Saint John, 


N.B., 
New Zealand: stabilization measures—pro- 
eram of wage, salary, rent, and price 


control, 592; wages stabilization policy 
endorsed by Federation of Labour, 1209. 

U.S.A.: “hold the line’ order establishes 
further control over prices, wages, and 
change of employment, 591; remarks 
of . President Roosevelt on wartime 
stabilization, 107. 

See also Collective Agreement Act (Que- 
bee); Farm JLabour; MacNamara, 
Arthur; National Selective Service; 
National War Labour Boards; War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Staff Training: 
appointment of advisers under U.I.C., 820; 
report of activities, 1146, 1270, 1387. 


Standardization: 
Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 278, 279. 
U.S.A.: standardization of women’s work 
clothes as protection from occupational 
hazards, 890. 


Standard of Living: 
Canada— 


recommendations of 
Security, 430. 


Report on Social 


Statistics: 


operation of training school on statistics 
by ULCwiths: 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

monthly report on cost-of-living index, 6, 
163, 301, 421, 560, 732, 885, 1068, 1204, 
1825, 1458, )1591: 

explanation and description of cost-of-living 
index, 532. : 

statement (with tables) on compilation of 
cost-of-living index, 1057-66. 

annual review of employment (1942), 1019. 

operation of training school by Department 
of Labour, 118. 

Gael eee of publication—“Canada 1943”, 


INDEX 
Steel: 


Canada— 
steelworkers’ industrial dispute (Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited; Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited), 
53-68, 191-93. 
special commissioner named on steel plant 
adjustments, 623. 

Ont.: employment of women by Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, to relieve labour 
shortage, 389. 

See also “Little Steel” Formula. 


Strike Votes: 


See Arbitration and Conciliation; Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, 81, 210, 334, 483, 631, 802, 944, 
W232 138 13 O22. 41690; 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1942 
(with charts and tables). and from 
1901 to 1942, 949-981. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 1942 and from 1919- 
1942 (with tables), 982-85. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1942, 
16%. 

appointment of special commissioner on steel 
plant adjustments, 623. 

order prohibiting strikes and lockouts in 
coal mining, 1647; repeal of same, 1646. 

strikes for wage alterations forbidden under 
Wartime Wages Control Order. (1943), 
1602-12. 

“no-strike” pledge reaffirmed by C.C. of L., 
1448. 

amendment to provincial law requested by 
C.C.C.L., 1454; other recommendations, 
382; memorandum of Dominion legis- 
lative program, 382. 

wartime abstinence from strikes pledged 
bye DT. and,.G.C:, 1437; 

B.C.: statistics for 1942, 1586. 

Man.: activities under Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act during 1942, 1180. 

N.S.: statistics for 1942, 1181. 

Que.: conviction for inciting workers to con- 
tinue illegal strike, 1300; report of 
Commission established to enquire into 
paper mill disputes, 1693; extension of 
provisions of Municipal Strike and 
Lockout Act requested by C.C.C.L., 684. 

Sask.: statistics for 1942, 1182. 

Other Countries— 

strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 83, 213, 337, 486, 635, 
806, 9987.6 1128001250; 13/8, 1526, 1693. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 1942 and from 1919- 
1942 (with tables), 982-85. 

Australia: illegal strikers lose military service 
exemption, 1209. 

U.S.A.: statistics during 1941 and 1942, 385; 
activities of Conciliation Service during 
1942-43, 1378; provisions of War 
Labour Disputes Act—adoption of anti- 
strike legislation, 1037; . first action 
under War Labour Disputes Act—coal 
miners given suspended prison sentences 
for inciting strikes, 1207; disciplinary 
action of union against strikers upheld 
by, War Labour Board, 1128; settlement 
of own disputes by employers and 
workers urged by N.W.L.B., 1071; 
labour union regulation by certain state 
legislatures, 1035; union granted retro- 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


US.A—Con. 


active wage increases following peaceful 
negotiations, 1595; summary of bulletin 
on grievance procedure under collective 
bargaining, 1464; no-strike pledge re- 
affirmed by C.1.0., 1739; convention of 
U.R.W.A. upholds suspension of strikers 
and reaffirms no-strike pledge, 1463. _ 
See also Industrial Disputes; Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission; Legal 
Decisions; Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey; 
Mosher, A. R., Orders-in-Council. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
carpenters, Cornwall, 82; Malton, 1525, 
1692; Port Alberni, 337. 
Construction—highway— 
truck drivers, Coronation, 1692. 


Construction—miscellaneous— 
carpenters, South Maitland, 1525; Windsor, 
1525. 
electric welders, Arvida, 805. 
municipal labourers, Edmonton, 634. 
truck drivers, Edmonton, 1525. 
Logging— 
bush labourers, Pine Falls, 335. 
bush workers, Dalton Mills, 1691. 
loggers, Queen Charlotte Islands, 1523. 
pile drivers, labourers, etc., Gaspe Har- 
bour, 484. 
skidders, Nipigon, 335. 
teamsters and loaders, Beardmore, 335. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing workers (fertilizer division), 
Saint John, 1691. 
-packing plant workers, St. Boniface, 485. 
truck drivers (meat packing plant), Wind- 
sor, 804. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
sewing machine operators, Toronto, 82. 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 1248; 
Quebec, 211, 485, 632; Toronto, 82. 
Manufacturing—fur, leather and other animal 
products— 
fur factory workers, Montreal, 336; 
(dressers and dyers) Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles, 804, 944, 1124, 1246; Quebec, 804, 
944, 1124, 1246; Toronto, 632, 803, 
944, 1124, 1246. 
handbag factory workers, Montreal, 1248. 
shoe factory and tannery workers, Plessis- 
ville, 1524. 
tannery workers, Plessisville, 336. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aircraft factory workers, Montreal, 1248; 
Vancouver, 633, 803. 
aircraft parts factory workers, Brantford, 


JOO. - 
aluminum plant workers, Shawinigan Falls, 
1524, 1690. 


bolt factory workers, Owen Sound, 336. 

brass factory workers, Wallaceburg, 336. 

bricklayers (maintenance men in_ steel 
plant), Sault Ste. Marie, 946. 

bricklayers’ helpers, Sault Ste. Marie, 1126. 

cable and paper products factory workers, 
St. Johns; "1125. 

copper refinery workers, Montreal, 212, 335. 

cranemen, Sault Ste. Marie, 1126. 

die aie machine operators, Wallaceburg, 

dry battery factory workers, Niagara Falls, 
213s Por onto 7 6: 

electricians, St. Joseph de Sorel, 805. 
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Manufacturing—metal products—Oon. 

foundry workers, Brantford, 82; Hull, 947, 
1124; Montreal, 1248; (helpers) New 
Glasgow, 1125, 1126; Oshawa, 1524; 
(moulders) Sackville, 1376; Sherbrooke, 
1126; (piece moulders) Toronto, 633: 
Toronto, 947; Winnipeg, 633, 947, 

freight car factory workers (heaters and 
stickers), Trenton, 633. 

locomotive factory workers, Montreal, 1126. 

machine operators, Longueuil, 82. 

machinist apprentices, Montreal, 805. 

machinists, Montreal, 947; Napanee, 1692; 
Ville LaSalle, 805, 945. 

machinists, operators, etc., Simcoe, 485. 

metal factory labourers and craftsmen’s 
helpers, Montreal, 1126. 

metal factory workers, Beauharnois, 1692; 
Bedford, 947; Brantford, 212, 805, 1248; 
Cherrier, 633; Galt, 485, 805, 945, 1124, 
1246; Hamilton, 633; Lachine, 1249; 
Oshawa, 1126; Preston, 336, 484: St. 
Catharines, 336; Sherbrooke, 1126: To- 
ronto, 947; Windsor, a We 1249. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Brantford, 
336; Hamilton, 805, 945, 1124; Tilbury, 
336; Windsor, 212, 336, 633, 805, 947, 
1249, 1376. * 

moulders, Sackville, 213, 335. 

munitions factory workers, Cherrier, 1692; 
Toronto, 82, 212, 1248, 1692. 

pipe fitters and helpers, Sydney, 805. 

railway car factory workers, Hamilton, 212. 

rolling mill labourers, Montreal, 947. 

rolling mill workers, Montreal, 946, 1248. 

rolling mill workers, machinists, and piece 
workers, Montreal, 1126. 

sheet metal workers, Windsor, 485, 632. 

steel mill labourers, Sault Ste. Marie, 1126. 

steel mill workers, Burnaby, 212, 947; 
(tongsmen) Hamilton, 805; Sault Ste. 
Marie, 212; Sydney, 212, 946, 1248; 
(crane operators) Sydney, 1249; Tren- 
ton, 212; (firemen) Trenton, 633, 1248, 
1376; (axle forgers) Trenton, 1524. 

steel Sieh factory workers, Vancouver, 
1376. 

tool factory workers, Windsor, 212. 

truck body factory workers, Toronto, 212. 

wire and cable factory workers, Guelph, 
947. 

wire factory workers, Hamilton, 336. 

wire rope and cable factory workers, Van- 
couver, 946. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 

bedding factory workers, Ottawa, 1377. 

building products (paper) factory workers, 
Joliette, 1127. 

building products factory workers, Portneuf 
Station, 634. 

miscellaneous products workers (metal, felt, 
etc.), Windsor, 82. 

pencil factory workers, 
1692. : 

upholsterers, Montreal, 948, 1124. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
box factory workers, Tillsonburg, 804. 
sawmill workers, Kelowna, 1376. 
wood factory workers, Alexandria, 211; 

Saint John, 946. | 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
building products factory workers, Montreal, 
948, 1249; Winnipeg, 805, 948. 
chemical plant workers, Teste 1249; Que- 
bec, 1127, 1246. 


Drummondville, 
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Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 

cals, etec.—Con. 

clay products factory workers, 
gow, 948. 

glass factory workers, Montreal, 1127, 1246; 
Wallaceburg, 213, 335, 484. 

lime-kiln workers, Joliette, 82; St. Marc 
des Carrieres, 1377. 

stone cutters and finishers, St. Marc des 
Carrieres, 1127. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
compositors, Winnipeg, 1376. 
linotype operators, Quebec, 1125. 


New Glas- 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 

ducts— 

paper mill workers, Dolbeau, 946, 1125; 
Fort William, 946; Georgetown, 633; 
Lachute Mills, 336. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Kenogami, 
Jonquiere, and Riverbend, 633; Mer- 
ritton, 1376. 

TED; 


pulp mill workers, Breakeyville, 
Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
‘rubber factory workers (footwear), Acton 
Vale, 1691; Bowmanville, 946; (foot- 
wear, etc.) Kitchener, 804, 946; Mont- 
real, 1524. 
synthetic rubber factory workers, 
1375: 


tire factory workers, Kitchener, 
1125, 1375, 1524, 1691) 


Manufacturing—ship building— 

carpenters, Saint John, 633; 
1692. 

electric welders, Vancouver, 634. 

passer boys, Montreal, 805. 

riveters, Montreal, 485, 805. 

shipwrights, steamfitters, etc., 
bour, 485. 

shipyard testers, Sorel, 1127. 

shipyard workers, Lauzon, 1127; Lauzon 
and Quebec, 947; Meteghan, 1249, 1376; 
(pipe fitters) Midland, 948; Montreal, 
336, 1126; North Vancouver, 485; Prince 
Rupert, 947; Quebec, 1376; "Saint John, 
634, 803; Sorel, E27: 1692; Vancouver, 
485: (painters) Vancouver, 948. 

steel erectors, Vancouver, 634. 

welders, Collingwood, 1126. 

welders and burners, Vancouver, 1249. 


Sarnia, 


632, 946, 


Vancouver, 


Quebec Har- 


Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete.— 


clothing factory workers, Farnham, 1125, 
1246; Marieville, 1376, 1523; Moncton, 
1524; (cutters) Montreal, 633, 803; 
Quebec, 336, 632, 1248, 1374; Ste. Croix, 
804. 

cotton factory workers, 
lage, 2TT WBs3, 303; 
rency Village, 485; 
rency Village, 485. 

knitting factory workers, Marieville, 1692. 

textile factory workers, (rayon spinners), 
Cornwall, 946; Farnham. 804; Granby, 
1248; Lachute Mills, 1524; Marieville, 
1375; Montreal, 82, 13875. 

woollen mill workers, Waterville, 336. 


Montmorency Vil- 
(doffers) Montmo- 
(spinners) Montmo- 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Quebec, 946. 
tobacco factory workers, Montreal, 211, 335. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 


bakery workers, Montreal, 1247. 
canning factory workers, Tecumseh, 1375. 
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M ining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
asbestos miners and grinders, East Brough- 
ton, 82, 211. 
coal miners, Aerial, 335; Alberta and British 
Columbia, 1691; Bellevue, 803, 1374; 
Beverly, 211; "Blairmore, 211, 1375; 
1524; Camrose, 1247, 1375; Canmore, 
1247; Chipman, 1524; (wheelers) Chip- 
man, 945; Clover Bar, 1375; Coalburn, 
B25, 1125, EPA ® Drumheller, Bil ooo, 
1247; (drivers) Drumheller, ‘1375; 
Drumheller (Cambrai), 485; Drum- 
heller district, 632; East Coulee, Bal, 
1691; Edmonton (Forest Heights), 1247, 
1523; Florence,” 211, T1295; (brushers) 
Florence, 1247, 1523; Gardiner Mines, 
1523; Glace Bay, 211, 632, 804, 945, 946, 
¥247,°1375)"1523, 1691; (brushers) Glace 


Bay, 1247, 1374; (haulage enginemen) 
Glace Bay, 804; (landing “tenders) 
Glace Bay, 945; (loaders) Glace Bay, 
1691; (powder men) Mercoal, 632; 


Midlandvale, 485; Minto, 211, 484, 803, 
045, 1125, 3375; 1691; (and labourers) 
Mountain Park, 485; New Victoria, 
484, 945, 1523; New Waterford, 484; 
(shooters and loaders) New Waterford, 
1691; Nordegg, 484; (wheelers) North 
Minto, 335; River Hebert, 484, 1247, 
1375, 1691; Robb, 211; Springhill, 484, 
632, 804, 945, 1247, 1375; Stellarton, 
632 (machine cutters’ helpers), 804, 945, 
946, 1247, 1524 (surface workers), 804, 
944 (machine cutters and helpers), 945 


(coal handlers); Sydney Mines, 804, 
1247, 1374, 1524, 1690; Three Hills, 
1691. 


coal pier loaders, Union Bay, 82. 

gas and oil drillers and labourers, Moncton 
(Stoney Creek), 1523. 

metal miners, Black Lake, 1374; Copper 
Mountain, 335; (mickel) Levack, 632; 
(lead, zine, ete.), Silverton, 1691; 
(shaft sinkers) Sudbury, 632. 

quarry workers, Scotch Lake, 803. 


Service—business and personal— 
elevator operators and bell boys, Montreal, 
83 


garage mechanics and servicemen, Regina, 
6 4, 


hotel employees, Edmonton, 1525, 1690. 
laundry and dry cleaning plant workers, Ayl- 
mer, 948; Kitchener, 1250, 1374; Na- 
naimo, 1525; Waterloo, 1250, 1374. 
laundry workers, Glace Bay, 486. 
waitresses, Glace Bay. 948, 1125. 
Service—custom and repair— 
cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 806. 
Service—public administration— 
civic employees, (public works) Montreal, 
1250; St. Catharines, 948; Summerside, 
ed 
office workers, Ottawa, 1127, 1526. 
township employees, McKim Township, Sud- 
bury district, 948, 1125. 


Trade— 


cheese handlers, Montreal, 948. 
eoal truckers, Yorkton, 213, 335. 


dairy drivers, Montreal, 1250. 

newspaper delivery boys and girls, New 
Waterford, 634. ‘ 

salesgirls, Vancouver, 1525. 

wholesale grocery employees, Saint John, 


634. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities—air— 
aircraft repair workers, New Westminster, 
634. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
raiuways— 
street railway employees, 
Montreal, 485. 
Transportation—local and highway— 
bus drivers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1127. 
bus drivers and mechanics, Montreal, 83. 
truckers and warehousemen, Windsor, 486. 
Transportation—steam railways— 
maintenance-of-way labourers, 
Bots 


Cornwall, 213; 


Montreal, 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
freight handlers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 806, 1377; Halifax, 634, 1377, 
1525; Montreal, 1377; Point Edward, 
1377; Port Arthur, 1249; Toronto, 1377. 


longshoremen, Halifax, 1249; Pugwash, 
1377; Sheet Harbour, 1692; Three 
Rivers, 1249. 

seamen, Halifax and Saint John, 1525; 


Vancouver, 634. 


Students: 


See Agriculture; Education; Farm Labour; 
National Selective Service; Teachers; 
Universities; War Emergency Training; 
Youth Employment and Training. 


Subsidies: 


Canada— 

review of price control operations of 
.T.B. from September 3, 1939, to 
March 31, 1943, 708. 


activities of W. Pr Bus Oe. 


Suggestion Systems: 


Canada— 
merit awards to aircraft workers, 1. 
deduction of suggestion system awards by 
war contractors for income tax pur- 
poses, 731. 
Australia: adoption of schemes in war fac- 
tories, 1209. 
U.S.A.: progress report of War Production 
Board, 7; awards to workers for pro- 
duction ideas, 1595. 


Sunday Labour: 


Canada— 
contributions under Unemployment  In- 
ous Act when Sunday a work day, 
1147. 


Sunday Observance: 


Ont.: qualification of Lord’s Day legislation, 
1591; provincial executive of T. and 
L.C. protest against infringement of 
Lord’s Day Act, 262. 


Superannuation: 
See Legal Decisions; Pensions. 


Supervisors: 
Canada— 

training under W.E.T., 
1138, 1268, 1703. 

job instructor training for foremen of 
vocational shops in penitentiaries, 991. 

training for women’s industrial welfare 
supervisors under W.E.T., 1138. 


117, 342, 491, 991, 
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Supplementary Allowances: 
Canada— 


authorized in the case of transferred 
workers, 18, 24, 449; transferred ex-coal 
mine workers, 739, 1617. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
See Legal Decisions; Wartime Controls. 


Sweden: 


anti-inflation policy implemented by col- 
lective agreement, 1332. 

increased membership in trade 
during 1942, 1078. 


unions 


Switzerland: 
progress of trade union membership, 1332. 


Tasmania: 


re appointment of Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion, 1210. 


Taxation: 


Canada— 
regulations under Income War Tax Act re 
statement of wages and tax deductions, 


527. 
exemptions from income tax recommended 
by C.C.C.L., 383; other recommen- 


dations, 1453, 1454. 
recommendations of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 385. 
exemption from income tax for depreciation 
of workers’ tools requested by T. and 
L.C., 1439. 
amendment to Act re Municipal Orga- 
nization of Mining Villages, 1028. 


Que.: 


Teachers: 


Canada— 
provisions of order governing retainment of 
services, 903, 1032. 
establishment of advisory committee on 
teaching profession to relieve shortage, 
1615. 
appeal of Minister of Labour for employ- 
ment of teachers during summer vaca- 
tion, .742. 
remarks of Director of N.S.S. at Univer- 
- gities Conference, 35. 
B.C.: amended regulation under Teachers’ 
Pensions Act, 689; affiliation of 
Teachers’ Federation with T. and L.C., 
1459. *) 
New Zealand: provision for “visiting teachers” 
in government scheme, 1209. 
U.S.A.; increased shortage of qualified in- 
structors, 1171. 


Technical Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene: 
fifth meeting, 423. 


Technical and Vocational Education: 
Canada— 


establishment of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 4, 110; proceedings of 
first meeting, 347; appointment of sub- 

- committee, 347. 

statistical review (with table) contained 
in review of man-power control oper- 
ations from March, 1942, to January, 
1943, 177, 181-82. 

amended order governing discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces, 587. 
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Technical and Vocational Education—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
vocational training for discharged members 
of armed forces under W.E.T., 491, 991, 
1738; 21535, 11703. 
job instructor training for foremen of voca- 
tional shops in penitentiaries, 991. 
text of address of Mr. Paul Martin on 
wartime program of Department of 
Labour, 1531. 
resolution adopted at convention of Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation, 1326. 
B.C.: regulations under War Purposes Agree- 
ments Ratification Act, 698. 


Man.: labour representation on Advisory 
Board sought by provincial executive 
of .T, and. L.C. and Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 845. 

Que.: repeal of Vocational Courses Act (1922), 


1027; amended regulations under Trade 
Schools Act, 1027; repeal of Technical 
or Professional Schools Act (1926), 
L027; amendments in Specialized 
Schools Act, 1027; amended regulations 
under Youth Aid Act (1938), 1027. 

Sask.: legislative resolution, 857. 

Newfoundland: resolution adopted at conven- 
tion of Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association, 1326. 

U.S.A.: apprenticeship scheme for recla- 
mation projects, 737; appointment of 
Consulting Committee on Vocational 
Technical Training, 1464. 

See also British Columbia Post-War Re- 
habilitation Council; War Emergency 
Training. 


Technical Personnel: 


Canada— 
consolidation of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
16, 18, 25, 26,930-31. 
remarks of Director of N.S.S. at Univer- 
sities Conference, 34. 


See also Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel. 


Technical Personnel Regulations: 


See aes Bureau of Technical Person- 
nel, ’ 


' Technicians: 


See Wartime Bureau of Technical Person- 
nel. 


Textile Indusiry: 


Ont.— F 

enlistment of women workers for textile 
trade, 1591. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Advisory Textile 


Bemitics to study post-war conditions, 
See also Clothing; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Theatres: 


Alta.: amended regulation under Act, 1033. 

Ont.: employment of qualified projectionists 
requested by provincial executive of T. 
and’ iG. 9263: 

Sask.: revised and consolidated regulations 


under Theatres -and Cinematographs 
Act, 1419. 
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Timber: 


Canada— 
suspension of restrictions on employment of 
aliens to provide labour supply for 
timber production, 390. 
B.C.: employment of evacuated Japanese in 
wood fuel cutting and timber oper- 
ations, 739. 


Tobacco: 


Canada— 
control of employment on flue-cured tobacco 
Paris, vizio, 


Tools: 
Ont.— 


protection of cutting tools during blackouts, 
264. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 
report on price control in Newfoundland, 
45. 


Trade Disputes: 
See ‘Collective Bargaining; 
Association; Industrial 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Trade Schools: 
Que.— 


contract for instruction in a trade valid 
even if school not operating under Act, 
530; amended regulations under Act, 
1027. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Freedom ot 
Disputes; 


Trade Unions: 


proposed international trades union con- 
ference (1944), 1588. 

I.L.0, report on British trade union opinion 
on industrial health, 1486. 

International Federation of Trade Unions 
reports increased membership, 1073. 

organization of Latin-American workers 
into international central body, 563. 

Canada— 

unemployment in trade unions (with chart 
and tables), 148, 253, 370, 518, 672, 839, 
1015, 1 167,, 1289. 14.08, 1562, 1729. 

annual conventions of labour organizations: 
CC. of Ls 1440; T.. and L:Ce, 1433; 
CoO Gs. bods UAL. of Aa.) 17 aaaie et). 
72034 british. TUG. diss. 

legislative proposals of labour organizations: 
Cron litt o: CC .O.L. S82 aeianway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 384; T. 
and L.C., 376. : 

annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour on labour organization (1941), 


386. 
penalty established for failure to comply 
with order implementing recommen- 


dation of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, 761. 
compulsory collective bargaining in certain 
provinces, 557, 691, 700, 701, 852, 857. 
unemployment in trade unions during 1942, 
258 


conference of British and Dominion labour 
leaders, 424. 

members accompany British shipbuilders on 
tour of shipyards, 2. 

organization of first union of 
foundry workers, 732. 

Alta.: injunction restraining union from en- 

forcing closed shop agreement dissolved 
by Appeal Court, 1299. 
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women 


Trade Unions—Con. 


B.C.: amendments in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act re collective bar- 
gaining, 691; operation of mobile 
library by shipbuilding union, 1461; 
affiliation of Teachers’ Federation with 
Pyrand G/C., 1459) 


amendments in Manitoba Insurance Act 
and Companies Act re employees’ and 
trade union benefit societies, 700. 


N.S.: amendments in Act requested by pro- 
vincial labour bodies, 684. 

Ont.: provisions of Collective Barvaining Act 
(1943), 701. 

Que.: conviction for inciting workers to con- 
tinue illegal strike, 1300. 


administration of Freedom of Trade 
Unions Association Act during 1942, 
1182; provisions of non-adopted Bill 
on compulsory collective bargaining, 
conciliation, ete., 857. 


Australia: membership in 1941, 1596. 


United Kingdom: I.L.0. report on British 
trade union opinion on _ industrial 
health, 1486; trade union membership, 
89, 233; increased membership of largest 
trade union—Transport. and General 
Workers’ Union, 1071; 75th annual con- 
vention of T.U.C., 1733; conference of 
British and Dominion labour leaders, 
424; British labour in wartime—report 
of Pat, Conroy, C.C. of L. delegate to 
Dominions Trade Union Conference, 
1448-51; formation of Joint Committee 
by railway labour unions, 735; agree- 
ment with National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives re employ- 
ment of women in building industry, 
1327; resolution on apprenticeship 
training in engineering, 1534. 


Man.: 


Sask.: 


U.S.A.: annual conventions of labour bodies, 
ALR OT al 1735") CO OEME eS: Inerence 
in collective bargaining under Labour 
Relations (Wagner) Act, 561; labour 
union regulation by certain state legis- 
latures, 1035; reduction of absenteeism 
in aluminum plant assisted by union 
workers, 1072; disciplinary action of 
union against strikers upheld by War 
Labour Board, 1128; ruling of Nationa! 
Labour Relations Board re colour or 
race of employees in collective bar- 
gaining units, 1328; graduation of trade 
unionists from special course at Har- 
vard, 890; provision of free life and 
health insurance for clothing workers. 
1463; plan of railroad union to con- 
serve man-power, 189; review of bulle- 
tin on union membership and collective 
bargaining by foremen, 1464; resolution 
of C.1.O. on rights of Canadian workers. 
1739; convention of U.R.W.A. upholds 
suspension of strikers and reaffirms no- 
strike pledge, 1463. 


Sweden: increased membership during 1942, 
1073. 


Switzerland: increased membership, 1332. 


U.S.S.R.: summary of pamphlet on labour 
legislation in the Soviet Union, 1085. 
See also Agreements, Collective; Benefit; 
Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Labour Court of Ontario; 
Labour Unity; “Little Steel” Formula; 
“Maintenance of Membership”; Unem- 
ployment and Relief. 


{XX INDEX 


Trades: 


Canada— 
officers’ 
153. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


qualifications in merchant navy, 


convention proceedings, 887, 1433-40; mem- 
bership, 1433. 

Dominion legislative program, 376. 

legislative requests—Manitoba, 845; Nova 


Scotia, 684; Ontario, 262. 
legislative proposals of affiliated organi- 
zations in B.C., 263. 
extract from president’s labour day mes- 
sage, 1202. 
election of Percy R. Bengough, president, 
39. 


14 
death of P. M. Draper, president-emeritus, 
1587: 
resignation of Tom Moore, president, 1434. 
representation at British and Dominion 
Conference of labour leaders, 424. 
affiliation of B.C. Teachers’ Federation, 
1459. 


Training in Industry: 


See Personnel Management; Plant Schools; 
War Emergency Training. 


Training Schools: 


operation of training school on statistics by 
WLC. 118, 


Transfer of Labour: 
See Compulsory Transfer Orders; Essential! 
Employment; Labour Transference. 


Transport: 
Canada— 
control by Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners recommended by C.C. of L., 

1447. 


Transportation: 


Canada— 
payment of certain costs re movement of 
harvesting equipment under direction 
of provincial authorities, 1213. 


principles for absorption of women as part-, 


time workers into essential jobs, 1471, 
1474. 
provisions of order re granting of tempo- 
rary master’s certificates for harbour 
communication service, 153. 
staggered hours for war workers relieve 
transportation problem, 301. 
free transportation for members of armed 
forces recommended by C.C. of L., 1447. 
adoption of national policy urged by Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 384. 
Alta.: new regulation under Public Service 
Vehicles Act, 1418. 
Man.: legislative recommendations of Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods, 846. 
Ont.: employment of two men on street cars 
requested by provincial executive of 
Tiand (Cu. 263: 
See also Canada Shipping Act; Harvesting; 


Labour Transference; Seamen. 
Travelling Expenses: 
Canada— 
authorized in the case of transferred 


workers, 18, 24, 449. 


Treatment Regulations: 
Canada— 
amendments governing discharged members 
of armed forces, 587, 588. 


Unemployment and Relief: 


Canada— 

statistics re number of persons on direct 
relief, 557. 

unemployment in trade unions during 1942, 
258. 

monthly report on unemployment in trade 
unions (with chart and tables), 143, 
2535), 810, DLO, 012,500, LUD, 116/, 42390, 
1408, 1562, 1729. 

recommendations of 
Security, 430. 

payments authorized to unemployed soldier 
miners in coal industry, 1616. 

United Kingdom: proposed unemployment 
benefits of Beveridge Report, 121. 
U.S.A.: unemployment registry plan of rail- 

road union to conserve man-power, 189. 


Report on Social 


Unemployment Insurance: 


monthly reports of activities, 118, 228, 350, 
407, Gdd.aeS20; OOP inlA: nl 770, “AB8Ts 
1539, 1708. 

monthly reports of Commission re appeals 
to umpire, 119, 229, 351, 499, 653, 821, 
O08) VLIS ody s,  oSoeanlooo ni 70G8 
appeals and references, 119, 229, 351, 
499, 652, 821, 998, 1147, 1271, 1388, 
1539, 1708; claims for benefit, 119, 229, 
351, 498, 652, 820, 997, 1146, 1271, 1388, 
1539, 1708; insurance registration, 118, 
228, 350, 498, 652, 820, 997, 1146, 1271, 
1388, 1539, 1709. 

statement of revenue, expenditure and 
benefit, 119, 651; monthly tabular report, 
120, 232, 352, 500, 654, 822, 999, 1148, 
1273, 1390;/%541, 1710. 

historical background of legislation—outline 
of administration of Act (1940-1943), 
640-51. 

amendments to Act (1940)—coverage ex- 
tended; changes re benefit; enforce- 
ment; new contribution regulations, 
etc., 1145, 1268. 

annual report of Commission (1942), 118. 

recommendations of Report on _ Social 
Security, 430. 

report of Hmployment and Selective Ser- 
vice Offices for period January 1, to 
April 1, 1948, 677; April to June, 1943, 
1162; July to September, Loss, 1ooU. 

monthly report of conditions as reported by 
Employment and _ Selective Service 
Offices, 135, 243, 361, 510, 663, 831, 
1009, 1159, 1282. 

amendment in Act re coverage for miners, 


amendments in regulations re contributions 
and insurance books, 688. 

new and amended regulations under Act re 
contributions and benefits, 1414. 

reciprocal agreement with the United States 
a Mattie insurance, 650, 688, 

4 
ee revised regulations under Act, 


inclusion of certain miners under provisions 
of Act, 391. 

repeal of orders extending coverage of Act, 
1296. 

contributions under 
work day, 1147. 

revocation of order re N.S.S., 266. 

appointment of staff training advisers, 820; 


Act when Sunday a 


Eps in staff training, 1146, 1270, 
1387. 
preparation of manual re civilian equi- 


valents of trades in 


armed services, 
1145. 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


meetings of National Employment Com- 
mittee, 228, 497, 651. 

conference on vocational rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons, 1387. 

training school on statistics, 118. 

Ee of instruction on claims procedure, 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 383; amend- 
ments requested by, 1454. 

remarks of Secretary of State at presen- 
tation of Dominion legislative program 
of C.C. of L., 381; inclusion of returned 
men under Act recommended by ©.C. 
of L., 381; amendments requested by, 
380, 1445. 

amendments in Act urged by T. and L.C., 


377; resolutions of, 1438. 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee: 
establishment under Unemployment  In- 


surance Act, 642. 


Unemployment tnsurance Books: 


ag yi of books, 498; change of policy, 
997. 


Union Representation: 


See Arbitration and Conciliation; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Labour Representation. 


Union Representation Votes: 
Canada— 

summary of votes taken by Industrial Re- 
lations Branch, Department of Labour 
(1940-43), 630. — 

criticism voiced by president of C.C.C.L., 
1452. 

See also Arbitration and Conciliation; In- 
dustrial Disputes. 


Union Security: 


See “Maintenance of Membership”; Trade 
Unions. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


re-admission to A.F. of L. discussed at 
convention, 1737-38. 


United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture: 
summary of report, 908. 
establishment of Interim Commission to 
administer recommendations, 1067. 
urges promotion of co-operative movement, 
465. 


United Rubber Workers of America: 


convention upholds suspension of strikers 
and re-aflirms no-strike pledge, 1463. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


Universities: 
Canada— 
Director of N.S.S. reviews man-power policy 
at Universities Conference, 31, 33, 35, 
BGs 
harvest assistance to Western Canada, 38. 
changes in policy under Mobilization Regu- 
lations in regard to students, 1338. 


Universities—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
government assistance to students during 
1942, 314. 
appeal of Minister of Labour for student 
and teacher employment during summer 
vacation, 742. 
consolidation of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
16, 91S)" 25726, S0-o1. 
U.S.A.: graduation of trade unionists from 
special course at Harvard, 890. 


U.S.S.R.: 
conditions of Soviet workers 
described by I.L.0., 565. 
summary of pamphlet on labour legislation 
in the Soviet Union, 1085. 


in Reich 


Vacations with Pay: 
See Holidays; 
Beards. 
Vehicles: 


See Chauffeurs; Licensing of Workmen; 
Motor Transportation. 


War Labour 


National 


Veterans: 


Canada— 
representation on N.S.S. Advisory Board, 


4, 
See also Rehabilitation; War Veterans’ 
Allowances. 


Vocational Education: 
See Technical and Vocational Education. 


Veoeational Training: 


See Technical and Vocational Education; 
War Emergency Trainjng. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


establishment, 4, 110. 
proceedings of meetings, 347, 1535. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 


inclusion of Dominion-provincial W.E.T. 
agreements under, 491. 
Wage Control: 
Canada— 
Wartime Wages Control Order (1943)— 


summary of, 1602; text, 1603-12; policy 
explained by Prime Minister in radio 
address entitled “The Battle Against 
Inflation”, 1597-1601. 
amendment in Wartime Wages Control 
Order re adjustment of cost-of-living 
bonus, 438. 
National War Labour Board— 

decisions, 439-46, 585, 747, 750, 752, 754- 
55, 917, 1137, 1254-62, 1342-52, 1487-91, 
1493-94, 1639, 1642-45. 

re-organization, 166. 

statistical summary of applications con- 
sidered by National and Regional War 
Labour Boards re wage increases, cost- 
of-living bonus, etc., 579-84. 

public inquiry into labour relations anil 
wage conditions, 166, 167, 437, 577, 746. 

right of appeal of decisions on orders of 
National and Regional Boards estab- 
lished. 437, 1459. : 

increased cost-of-living bonus directed in 
general order, 1458. 

approves adjustments in wage rates at 
Vancouver and Victoria shipyards, 732. 
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Wage Conitrol—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
allows payment of increased cost-of-living 
bonus to workers in shipyards, 1137. 
revision of cost-of-living bonus for con- 
struction industry—finding and direc- 
tion Or. N.W.L.B ool! 1032. 
decision of umpire re female employees of 
Ford Motor Company, 4 
address of Minister of Finance at conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., 1436. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 382, 1453; 
COC Of Tn, 880,1444, 14463 Teand) L.C; 
377, 1437, 1438, 1439. 

Alta.: report of Royal Commission on western 
coal mines, 1495, 1632. 

B.C.: report of Royal Commission on western 
coal mines, 1495, 1632. 

New Zealand: stabilization measures—pro- 
gram of wage, salary, rent, and price 
control, 592; stabilization policy en- 
dorsed by Federation of Labour, 1209. 

U.S.A.: “hold the line” order issued to estab: 
lish further control over prices, wages, 
and change of employment, 591. 

National War Labour Board— 

review of activities during first year of 
operation, 302. 

rulings on wage incentive plans, 1593. 

approval unnecessary in adjustment of 
certain wage rates, 1462. 

rejects attendance bonus plan as_ cor- 
rective for absenteeism, 1462. 

extends retroactive date for wage in- 
creases, 1595. 

grants approval to increases in wage and 
salary rates, 8. 

outline of plan re wage and salary adjust- 
ment requests, 7. 

pap roves all increases to 40 cents an hour, 


ag minimum “going wage rates”, 

reaffirms principle of equal pay for equal 
work, 889. 

Sy equal pay rates for negro labourers, 

plan for decentralization, 303. 

abolition of “Little Steel” Formula urged 
by A.F. of L., 1737; recommended by 
C1.0. 1740, 

Sweden: anti-inflation policy implemented by 

collective agreement, 1332. : 


Wages: 


wages and hours of seamen in Belgium, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands and 
Norway, 1133. 

summary of pamphlet issued by I.L.0..on 
labour conditions in war contracts in 
Canada, Great Britain, and U.S.A., 915. 

Canada— 

“The Battle Against Inflation’—text of 
i address of Prime Minister, 1597- 

index numbers (with table) of rates and 
wages in Canada, 1901-1942, 1630-31. 

public inquiry into labour relations and 
wage conditions by N.W.L.B., 166, 167, 
437, 017, 746. 

steel workers’ industrial dispute—53-55, 191- 
93, 623; report of Royal Commission, 
55-68; decision of N.W.L.B., 439, 1346. 

report of Royal Commission on coal mines 
in Alberta and British Columbia, sum- 
mary, 1495; text, 1632. 

wage “ceiling” under Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 645. 


Wages—Con. 


Canada—Oon. 

inclusion of persons earning $2,400 yearly 
under coverage of Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1145. 

ee Os for transferred coal miners, 
39. 

rates of pay for prisoners of war on labour 
projects, 1070. 

rates paid soldiers on farm duty, 1076. 

payments authorized to unemployed soldier 
miners in coal industry, 1616. 

principles for absorption of women as part- 
time workers into essential jobs, 147], 
1474, : 

provisions of order governing disposition of 
deceased seamen’s wages, 860, 1172. 

address of Minister of Finance at conven- 
tion: of *T.-and, JC. 1436. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 382, 1453; 
C.C Poh La, (3804s 1446; Te and 
EG Sit, 1457iaos,  ba09. 


Alta.: amendment in Industrial Wages 
Security Act, 853: revised regulations 
under Mechanics’ Lien Act, 853. 

B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations, 1586; industrial payrolls and 
wages in 1942, 1585. 

Man.: schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 1134-37; new pro- 
vision in Mechanics’ Lien Act, 699. 


N.S.: payment of guaranteed wage to long- 
shoremen at Halifax, 1325; amendment 
in Lands and Forests Act re forest fire 
fighters, 1030. 


Que.: amendment. in Code of Civil Procedure 
re garnishment, 1028; recommendation 
of C.C.C.L. re Collective Agreement 
Act, 683. 

Sask.: reduction of holidays with pay of 
members of Public Service (mental 
hospitals), 1034, 1175; new _ section 
under Mechanics’ Lien Act, 854; amend- 
ment in Workmen’s Wage Act, 854; 
amendment in Masters- and Servants 


Act, 854. 


New Zealand: scheme of financial assistance 
for transferred workers, 1081. 


United Kingdom: wartime regulations gov- 
erning employment of school children, 
1071; regulations under Catering Wages 
Act, 1206. 


U.S.A.:. summary of report on farm employ- 
ment, wages and hours, 1149; survey 
of union wages and hours in printing 
trades, 1770; surveys of employment 
and working conditions of women in 
war industries, 321; recommendations 
of National Conference on JLabour 
Legislation, 273; bulletin on “Equal 
Pay for Women in War Industries’, 
221; 


Yukon: revised sections of Judicature Ordi- 
nance, 157. 

Germany: employment of prisoners of war, 
1210; “payment by results” in building 
industry, 9. 

See also Bonus; Cost of Living; Debt; Fair 
Wages; Incentive Wage Plans; Income 
Tax; Legal Decisions; “Little Steel” 
Formula; Minimum Wages; National 
War Labour Boards; .Prices;' Public 


Service; Salaries; Statistics, Dominion — 


Bureau of; Unemployment Insurance; 
Western Labour Board, 


INDEX 


War Contracts: 
summary of pamphlet issued by I.L.O. on 


labour conditions in war contracts in, 


Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States, 915. 


Canada— 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re wages, 1453. 
Man.: contracts let by Department of Muni- 
ee and Supply during 1942, 1180. 


1219. 


War Emergency Training: 


Canada-— 

relation to man-power program described by 

® Minister of Labour, 893, 898. 

statistical summary (with tables), 110, 222, 
342, 491, 814, .991, 1138, 1264, 1388, 
85859703: 

text of address of Mr. Paul Martin on 
wartime functions of vocational train- 
ing, 1531. 

meeting of Vocational Training Advisory 
‘Council and remarks of Director, 1535. 

progress under Dominion- provincial pro- 
gram— (1942) 342; (1943) 491. 

training in plant schools, 117, 342, 491, 991, 
1138, 1264, 1383, 1703. 

provision of vocational training for dis- 
charged members of armed forces, 491, 
991, 1138, 1535, 1703. 

rehabilitation tr aining of persons discharged 
from armed forces, 991, 1138, 1535, 
1703. 

training of supervisors and foremen, 117, 
342, 491, 991, 1138, 1268, 1703. 

cost of program, 117, 814, 1383. 

classes for armed forces, 991, 1268, 1383. 

job instructor training for foremen of voca- 
_tional shops in penitentiaries, 991. 

training for women’s industrial welfare 
supervisors, 1138. 

payment of workmen’s compensation, 1703. 

Ininimum age of student trainees for farms, 


814, 

classes for training men as coal mine 
workers, 740. 

Alta.: farm training of secondary school 
students, 814, 991, 1268. 

B.C.: establishment of Japanese language 


classes, 1268. 
N.S.: activities during 1941-42, 1181. 
Ont.: recommendations of provincial executive 
OL dlenand Ali.C.. 263: 
Sask.:.! farm) training:..of 
students, 991, 1268. 
See also Vocational 
Council. 


War Labour Boards: 


See Regional War Labour Boards; National 
War Labour Board (Canada); National 
War Labour Board (U.S8.A.); Western 
Labour Board. 


War Man-Power Commission (U.S.A.): 


policy on wartime employment of young 
persons, 562. 

administration of revised man-power pro- 
gram, 1218. 


War Production Board (U.S.A.): 


statement on incentive wage plans, 1132. 


secondary school 


Training Advisory 


War Veterans’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
* amendments in Act, 587, 588. 
recommendations of Special Committee on 
eel Security (House of Commons), 


use of prison labour for war work, 
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Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel: 


effect of “freezing” order on technical 
persons, 1534. 

text of address of Mr. Paul Martin on 
wartime program of Department of 
Labour; 1931, 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. at Univer- 
sities Conference, 34. 

report of activities contained in review of 


man-power control operations from 
March, 1942, to January, 1943, 177, 
182-83. 


placement of science and _ engineering 


students, 184. 
government assistance to university students 
during 1942, 314, 315. 


Wartime Controls: 


Canada— 
validity upheld by Supreme Court, 44. 


Wartinie Housing Limited: 


N.B.: provisions of Act in respect to agree- 
ments with municipalities, 14153. 


Wartime [Industrial Transit Plan: 


Canada— 
procedure under, 301. 


Wartime Orders-in-Counci!: 


revised bulletin on “Wartime Orders-in- 
Council Affecting Labour”, 885; cor- 
rection, 1210. 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 
review of price control operations from 


September 3, 1939, to March 31, 1943, 
705-10. 
recent regulations governing operation of 
price control, 90, 276, 392, 551, 711, 
868, 1039, 1183, 1307, 1755. 
formation of Standards Section, 280. 
action in regard to— 


alfalfa meal, 553; ammunition, 555; ap- 


parel (wearing), 279; bananas, 91; 
barrels, 280; baskets, 554; beef, 92, 
276, 393, 552, 712, 868, 1308; boots, 
94; boxes, 280, 554; bottles, 95, 280; 
business controls, 1041; butter, 90, 
270, 2o0movor, Lie. 1185; cables, 278: 
canned goods, 553, 1040, 1308, 1756; 
cartons, 1310; cascara’ bark, 870; 


cheese, 280, 1040; clothes pins, 1041; 
clothing, 94, 279, 395, 555, 1309, 1756; 
coal, 869; coffee, 01 553) 13807" con- 
servation, 93) 278: 395, Dao, rae 870, 
1041, 1185, 1186, 1309, 1311: construc- 
tion equipment, 1309; containers, 280, 
1184, 1759; corn syrup, 276, 713; cote 
ton, 92) L185: rereane 94: curtains, 
279; deliveries, 94, 556; drums and 


barrels, 280; eggs, 91, 552, 1183; elec- 
tric products, 95, 278, 1309; enforce- 
ment, 870, 1042; farm machinery (agri- 


cultural), 1184; (fats, 277;-396,.554¢ 
feeds, 553, 556, 713; fertilizer, 277, 394, 
5538, 7138; figs, 92; fish,:280, 712, 868, 
1309; footwear, 94; fruit, 91, 280, 1039- 
40, 1183, 1308, 1755-56; fuelwood, 92, 
280, 554; furs, 553; gas, 554; gopher 
poisons, 279; hampers, 554; hand-bags, 
94; heaters, 95, 278, 1310; honey, 1040; 
import policy, 92: jams, 1040; jar rings, 
554; jellies, 1040; jewellery, 94; lamb, 
1183, 1308; leather products, 94, AIOE 
luggage, 279; lumber, 1185, 1309; maca- 
roni products, 92, 712: maple products, 
552; machinery (agricultural), 1184; 
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(Wartime Prices and Trade Board—Con. 


action in regard to—Con. 

meals, 394; meat, 871, 1185, 1308, 1756; 
metal products, 95, 278, 279, 396, 554, 
555, 713, 1042; milk, 91, 393; millfeed, 
553; miscellaneous products (tumblers, 
etc.,), 279, 1042; motor vehicles, 94; 
newsprint, 93, 394. 1184; nuts, 92: 
office equipment, 277, 279; ols, * 277, 
396; oranges, 91, 393, 553, 1039; pack- 
ages, 95; paper and paper products, 
278, (596, 000, WL1So. 13 Oe d758, 1759: 
patterns, 279; plumbing, 278; pork, 
552; potatoes, 91, 393, 869, 1039; pot- 
tery, 95, 1184; poultry, 868; preserves, 
1307, 1756; prosecutions, 870, 1042; 
pulpwood, 1184; ration books, 395; 
ration coupons, 395; rationing, 90, 276, 
399.0 CLT? 863. (See S40") D185 y a1307, 
1756, 1759; rents, 92, 394, 555, 1310, 
1757; repairs (motor vehicles), 94; 
rhubarb, 1040; rice, 553; rubber, 278; 
salvage, 554; ships’ stores, 276; shoes 
(see footwear); silk, 92; silver, 280; 
simplification, "Gar'a90," 500) 113, 714, 
870, 1041, 1184, 1186, 1309, 1311, 1756; 
soap, 277; soft drinks, 95; spices, 1041; 
standardization, 278, 279; steel, 280; 
stoves, 555; strychnine, 279: subsidies, 
92; sugar, 1185; taxes, 554; tea, 91, 
1307: textiles, 1041; tobacco, ‘95: trans- 
formers, 255. typewriters, 95; umbrel- 
las, 555; uniforms, 94; used eoods, 394, 
870, 1041; veal, 393; vegetables, 1039, 
1183, 1308, 1756; vehicles, 94; wall- 
paper, 279; watches, 554; wheat mill- 
feed, 553; wire, 280; wood and wood 
products, 1758; wool, 1185. 


Wartime Wages Control Order (1943): 


announced by Prime Minister, 1597. 

summary of provisions, 1602. 

text of order, 1603. 

amendment re cost-of-living bonus, 438. 

revised regulations governing N.W.L.B., 388. 

amendments recommended by C.C.C.L., 382. 

See also National War Labour Board (Can- 
ada); Wage Control; Western Labour 
Board. 


Water Transportation: 


See Canada Shipping Act; Orders-in- 
Council; Seamen; Transportation. 


Welfare: 


See Child Welfare; Industrial Welfare; 
Juvenile Employment. 


Western Labour Board (Canada): 


establishment, 746. 


Westman, L. E., Associate Director, National 


Selective Service (War Industries): 
appointment, 1461. 


Wheat: 


Australia— 


provisions of National Security (Wheat 
cies ae Employment) Regulations, 


Women in Armed Forces: 
Canada— 


enlistment by Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, 183 
extracts from address of Assistant Director, 
5 eo Ge 
See also Mobilization (Armed Forces). 


INDEX 


Women in Industry: 

“ activities of United States and Canadian 
government employment agencies, 1593. 

Canada— 

statistics showing number employed in 
- Canada, 89. 

accomplishments of women in war effort 
-reviewed by Director of N.S.S., 1216. 

principles for absorption of women as part- 
time workers into essential jobs, 1471-4. 

recruitment of women workers in Ottawa, 
Halifax and Toronto, 1077, 1078, 1336. 

employment in iron ore industry, 903; in 
canning industry, 452, 1080; in agri- 
culture, 1076; by ‘Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, 389; during Christmas holiday sea- 
son, 1480. 

extracts from address of Assistant Director, 
N.S.S., on women and the armed forces, 
LG. 

representation on N.S.S. Advisory Board, 
314, i 

training for women’s welfare supervisors 
under W.H.T., 1138. 

organization of first union of women foundry 
workers, 732. 

activities under Dominion-provincial day 
nursery plan in Ontario and Quebec, 
461. 

decision of umpire re female employees of 
Ford Motor Company, 4 

survey on industrial employment, January, 
1944, 1590. 

ee pay for equal work Gye by C.C. of 

14467 wand 1itG.81437. 

BiG weaiite ‘of caps by factory workers, 7; 
‘report of Factory Inspector (1942), 
1586. 

N.S8.: regulations under Minimum Wage for 
Women Act, 862; employment of women 
in wartime industry reviewed in annual 
report of Department of Labour, 1181; 
recruitment of women workers in 
Hahifaxesl336: 

Ont.: activities under Dominion-provincial 
day nursery plan, 461; enlistment of 
women workers for textile trade, 1591; 
part-time employment of women in war- 
time plant of General Engineering 
(Canada) Limited, 1078; recruitment 
of part-time workers in Ottawa and 
Toronto, 1077, 1336. 

Que.: activities under Dominion-provincial 
day nursery plan, 461; withdrawal of 
permits authorizing night work sought 
by C.C.C.L., 683; wartime regulation 
of employment of women and young 
persons under Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act, 1035. 

Australia: administration of industrial wel- 
fare policy, 1482; standards recom- 
mended governing employment in war 
industries, 464. 

New Zealand: registration of women for 
direction into essential industry, 564. 

United Kingdom: welfare arrangements out- 
side the factory for war workers, 461, 
463; employer fined for permitting 
women to work excessive overtime, 426; 
extended control of employment, 425; 
recommendations of Select Committee 
on National Expenditure re health and 
welfare of women in factories, 756; 
number of women in employment, 1433 
new transfer orders—direction of 
women into part-time work and _ to 
replace workers transferred from less 
essential industries, 905; increased 
membership of largest trade union— 


Woolton, Lord, 
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Women in Industry—Con. 

United Kingdom—Con. 

Transport and General Workers’ Union, 

' 1071; trade union membership in 1941, 
233; report of Pat Conroy, U.C. of L. 
delegate to Dominions ‘Trade Union 
Conference, 1449; statistics of man- 
power mobilization, 1341; agreement on 
employment in building industry, Pods 
part-time employment in munitions 
work, 1217; part-time employment in 
banking and allied industries and in- 
surance undertakings, 163. 

U.S.A.: conference on employment of women 
in war industries, 427; organization of 
child care committees, 737; surveys ot 
employment and working conditions, 
321; figures on increase of women 
workers, 905; standardization of 
women’s work clothes as _ protection 
from occupational hazards, 890; statis- 
tics of labour turn-over, 1330; dispen- 
sations from labour laws granted to 
war plants in New York state, 563; 
principle of equal pay for equal work 
re-afhirmed by N.W.L.B., 889; extended 
school services for children of working 
mothers, 164; establishment of minimum 
age for girls employed on public con- 
tracts, 9; recommendations re in-plant 
training programs for war workers, 
1570; suggested standards for part-time 
employment of women, 1474; summaries 
of bulletins re: “Women at Work in 
Wartime”, 686; “Equal Pay for Women 
in War Industries’, 221; importance 
of proper seats and good posture for 
women workers, 915; women in war 
industries, 1480. 


Sweden: increased membership in _ trade 
unions during 1942, 1073. 
See also Absenteeism; Health; Industrial 


and Commercial Establishments; Man- 
power; National War Labour Boards; 
Part-time Employment; Safety; Wage 
Control. 


Wood: 


order re compulsory direction of labour 
into fuelwood-cutting, 903. 
establishment of camps for fuel workers, 


See also Fuel; Timber; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Minister of Reconstruction 
(Great Britain): 
appointment, 1593. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 
- annual reports of provincial Boards: British 
Columbia, 1322; Manitoba, 1199; New 
Brunswick, 1199; Nova Scotia, 1198; 
Ontario, 1322, (1941) 419; Saskatche- 
wan, 1200. 
fatal and non-fatal accidents reported by 
provincial Boards, 418. 
recommendations of Report on 
Security, 431. 
rates of compensation payable to persons 
performing alternative service, 738. 
provisions of Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 859. 
statistics re W.E.T. classes, 1703. 
summary of revised pamphlet on “Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada”, 1206. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1453; C.C. of 
Ls 14463¢h and L.C; 1439. 


Social 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Alta.: revised and amended regulations under 
Act, 849. 


B.C.: wearing of caps by women factory 
workers, 7; directions of Board on pre- 
vention of silicosis, 160; amendment 
of Act requested by afliliated organ- 
izations OL lL. ana Uuo.,..C.0. of Land 
A.F. of L., 263; transfer of adminis- 
tration of Old Age Pension Act to Old 
Age Pension Board, 689, 697; treatment 
of injured industrial workers by Board, 
1205; new accident-prevention regu- 
lations under Act, 862; accident pre- 
vention regulations for shipbuilding in- 
dustry, 689; amendments in Act, 693; 
additional compensable diseases under 
Act, o27, 1297. 


Man.: regulations under Act, 1566. 
N.B.: amendment in Act, 1413. 


N.S.: amended and new regulations under 
Act, 1029; amendment in Act re place- 
ment of certain regulations before legis- 
lature, 1030; amendments in Act 
seats by ‘provincial labour bodies, 


Ont.: statistical summary of accidents; 490; 
new and amended regulations under Act 
increasing benefits, etc., 528, 703; acting 
Commissioner of Board on first aid in 
industry, 391; summary of bulletin on 
rehabilitation of handicapped workers, 
1697; new regulation under Act amends 
schedule of compensable diseases, 1033; 
amendments to Act sought by provincial 
executive of T. and L.C., 262; memo- 
randum issued by Industrial Accident 


Prevention Associations re accident 
statistics, 1327. 
Que.: amendments to Act, 1026; amendments 


in Act advocated by C.C.C.L., 683. 
Sask.: amendments in Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Board Superannuation Act, 856; 

regulations under Act, 1419; provisions 


of Civil Defence Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, 856. 
Newfoundland: provisions of Government 


Employees’ Compensation Regulations 
(1942), 390. 

United Kingdom: increased workmen’s com- 
pensation rates for children employed’ 
on farms, 1071. 

U.S.A.: increase in industrial 
young persons, 1595; recommendations 
of National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 274. 

Yukon: amendments in Ordinance, 1413. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Legal Deci- 
sions; Social Welfare. 


injuries to 


Youth Employment and Training: 





Canada 
provisions of amending order governing 
control of employment of youths, 902. 
remarks of Director of N.S.S. at Univer- 
sities Conference, 33-36. 
resolutions adopted at convention of Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation, 1326. 
appeal of Minister of Labour for student 
and teacher employment during summer 
vacation, 742. 
harvest assistance to Westerti Canada, 38. 
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Youth Employment and Training—Con. 


Alta.: 


Man: 


Sask.: 


farm training of secondary school 
students under W.E.T., 814, 1268. 


out-of-school employment of Winnipeg 
school children, 681, correction, 887. 


: annual report of Department of Labour, 


1181. 


minimum wages for student farm 
workers, 302. 
amended regulations under Youth Aid 
Act (1938), 1027; wartime regulation 
of employment of women and young 
persons under Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act, 1035. 

farm training of secondary school 
students under W.E.T., 991, 1268. 


Newfoundland: resolutions adopted at conven- 


tion of Canada and Newfoundland 
Education. Association, 1326. 
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Youth Employment and Training—Con. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Building and 


Engineering Construction (Young Per- 
sons) Order re hours of labour, 7; 
report on youth registration, 1220. 
summary of study on wartime 
employment of young persons, 1483; 
outline of principles for wartime em- 
ployment of young persons suggested at 
Ninth National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 8, other recommendations, 
274; establishment of minimum age for 
girls employed on public contracts, 9; 
hazards to young workers from radio- 
active substances, 275; policy of War 
Man-power Commission on wartime 
employment of young persons, 562; 
return of young workers to school urged 
in Government campaign, 1208; pro- 
tection of health of young workers in 
food-processing plants, 890. 


Youth Registration: 
See Registration. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Associate Deputy Munister 
of Labour and Director of 
National Selective Service, 
has been appointed vice- 
chairman of the National 
War Labour Board to suc- 
ceed Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
former Deputy Minister and Board vice-chair- 
man. 


In addition, Mr. MacNamara has been 
appointed Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination. This 
Committee includes a representative from each 
of the government departments concerned with 
Canada’s war effort, and, together with the 
National War Labour Board, now forms the 
advisory committee for National Selective 
Service. 

Mr. MacNamara succeeds Elliott M. Little 
as the representative of Selective Service on 
the Wartime Information Board. 


A. MacNamara 
appointed 
vice-chairman 
of National 
War Labour 
Board 


The Minister of Labour, 


V.C. MacDonald Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Canada’s has announced that with 
representa- concurrence of the Secretary 
tive on of State for External Affairs 
Governing and Cabinet approval he has 
Body of nominated Vincent C. Mac- 
I.L.O. Donald, K.<C., Assistant 


Deputy Minister of Labour, 
to Dr. Stewart’s place as Canada’s representa- 
tive on the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, the head office of which 
is now in Montreal, where it located after com- 
mencement of the war when it was found desir- 
able to leave Geneva. 

70181—1} 


Appointment of Charles F. 


Charles F. Needham, executive of the 
Needham Canadian National Rail- 
appointed ways, to the post of Asso- 
Associate ciate Director of National 
Director of Selective Service (Civilian) 
National is announced by Honourable 
Selective Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
Service ter of Labour. 


Mr. Needham has held 
numerous executive positions with the Cana- 
dian National Railways, that which he occupied 
immediately prior to his present appointment 
with the Department of Labour being Assistant 
to the Vice-President and General Manager, 
Canadian National Railways, Central Region, 
with headquarters at Toronto. 

At the same time as he announced the 
appointment of C. F. Needham, Mr. Mitchell 
also stated that A. E. Pequegnat, who had held 
the post of Associate Director of National 
Selective Service (Civilian), has returned to 
his duties as Assistant General Manager of the 
Mutual Life of Canada at Waterloo. How- 
ever, the Minister added that Mr. Pequegnat 
had consented to become a_ general con- 
sultant in regard to National Selective Service, 
and that it is proposed to make use of his 
services in that capacity from time to time. 


Workers in Canada’s aircraft 


Production industry who think up pro- 
ideas bring duction or material saving 
awards to ideas which can be shared 
Canadian by the industry as a whole 
aircraft will be eligible for Merit 
workers Awards issued by the 


Director-General of the Air- 
craft Production Branch of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 
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This announcement was made by the Air- 
craft Industry Relations Committee in an 
article which further continues:— 


“The ‘Merit Awards announced at Ottawa 
will go annually for the best 25 suggestions 
from workers in aircraft plants throughout the 
country. They will be chosen by a committee 
of judges from the hundreds of employees’ 
suggestions submitted through their individual 
plants. Each of the 25 will receive a hand- 
some engraved certificate issued by the Direc- 
tor-General of the Aircraft Production branch 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Each will also receive a $25 cash prize. This 
money is in addition to the cash awards (rang- 
ing from $2 to $500) which the worker-inventor 
may win through his own company’s adoption 
of his practical scheme for either saving 
material or speeding up a job. And the 25 
grand prize winners will have the further and 
inestimable satisfaction of knowing that their 
bright ideas are helping the entire production 
front.” 

(As indicated in the Lasour GazeTTEe for 
October, 1942, p. 1116, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National War Labour Board 
recently stated that small awards to employees 
who may advance worthwhile ideas wouid not 
appear to contravene the Wartime Wages 
Control Policy; but it expressed the opinion 
that there should be a maximum as well as a 
minimum amount stated in any such scheme 
for the reason that if a precedent were estab- 
lished some employers might make such a 
scheme the indirect means of increasing wages.) 

Many ingenious ideas have come to light 
since the industry inaugurated the company 
plan last May, and awards of varying amounts 
have been paid. 

Suggestion boxes are maintained in the 
plants. By the use of posters, and folders in 
pay envelopes workers are invited to turn in 
their ideas, using numbered forms provided. 
The coded: suggestions may enable the inventor 
to remain anonymous until the scheme has 
been considered on its merits. For judging, 
each plant is asked ‘to set up a committee of 
employees. Ideas accepted by this group are 
passed on to a joint production committee 
which makes the awards. Plant awards are 
usually made on a percentage basis of the 
labour or material saving. If the plan elimi- 
nates an accident hazard or does not lend 
itself to a percentage computation, the prize 
may be arbitrarily set. 

Under the national plan, the 25 winners may 
teceive from 6 to 15 per cent of the saving 
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achieved through their isan within the 
limits stated. 


For the month of December 
the number of _ strikes 
reported, the numbers of 
workers involved and the 
time loss in man working 
days were the lowest. recorded for the year. 
During the month there were 13. strikes, 
involving, 1,434 workers, with a time loss of 
6,016 man working days, as compared with 
27 strikes in November, involving 20,490 
workers and showing a time loss of 103,770 
days. In December, 1941, there were nine 
strikes, involving 5,688 workers with a time 
loss of 54,545 days. During the month under 
review one dispute affecting asbestos miners 
at East Broughton, P.Q., caused about 50 per 
cent of the time loss. 

Of the 13 strikes during December, 1942, 
12 were terminated during the month. Two 
resulted in favour of the workers, six in favour 
of the employers, one was a compromise settle- 
ment and three were indefinite in result. One 
strike involving 120 workers was recorded as 
unterminated at the end of the month. 


Strikes and 
lockouts during 
December 


The Minister of Labour 
Canadian announced that Ernest 
trade Ingles, of London, Ont., 
unionists Vice-President of the In- 
accompany ternational Brotherhood of 
British ship- Electrical Workers, and R. 
builders D. Patterson, of Victoria, 
on tour B.C., President of Local 2 


of the Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada, had been 
appointed to travel with a group of British 
shipbuilders in their tour of Canadian ship- 
yards (Lasour GazerTn, Dec. 1942, p. 1369). 
The two union officials are the nominated 
representatives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Cong- 
ress of Labour, respectively. 

Mr. Ingles and Mr. Patterson, appointed to 
the present tasks by Order in Council, met the 
British party on its arrival in Canada and 
travelled with it as representatives of the 
Minister of Labour. The British party, whose 
tour was arranged by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service in Britain and the first 
Lord of the Admiralty through the High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London, was made up 
of representatives of the principal shipbuilding 
trade unions for the purpose of studying both 
Canadian and United States shipbuilding 
methods. 
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The latest statistics avail- 
Business able reflecting 
statistics conditions 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


industrial 
in Canada are 

given in the table below. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in November was slightly higher than in the 
previous month and about 13 per cent higher 
than for November, 1941. Minor recession was 
indicated for mineral production and in the 
production of electric power in November as 
compared with the preceding month, but these 
were more than offset by advances in manu- 
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facturing, construction, and in the distribution 
of goods. 


Continued expansion in industrial activity 


was indicated by the figures for employment. 
The index advanced only slightly in Novem- 
ber as compared with October, but was about 
9 per cent higher than in November, 1941, and 
about 54 per cent higher than at the beginning 
of September, 1939. 


For the first eleven months of 1942 the 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
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Employment Index............. (1) 


Unemployment percentage (trade 
UNION IME Hers), UENO N ally ib : 

Prices, wholesale index......... (1) 

Cost of living index............. g 
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Bond yields, Dominion index..... (2) 
Physical Volume of Business 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION,...... (2) 
Mineral production........... (2) 
Manufacturing.) )5....0...... (2) 
Construction wii: os (2) 
Electric powers tole. hen dh is os (2) 
PUSTHIEUTIONT. ne. oc (2) 
Waricatings ay) im dimediie, hs os. cl es 
Tons carried, freight......... (2) 
Bank debits to individual 
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Bank notes in circulation..... (8) $ 


Bank deposits in savings........ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 
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1942 


November 


183-3 


0:7 
97-1 
118-6 
165-2 
162-1 
151-8 
67-6 
97-5 
99-6 


207-8 
239-3 
192-0 
263 +4 
108-3 
137-3 
142-7 
126-5 
137-2 


4,966, 558,098 

623,500, 000 
1, 629,494,616 
1,164,472, 687 


279,474 





October 


181-3 


0-8 
96-8 
117-8 
174-3 
152-1 
170-7 
65-0 
96-2 
99-6 


207-2 
238-6 
195-7 
262-6 

99-2 
138-5 
142-1 
124-6 
134-5 


4,073,390, 537 

581, 800, 000 
1,708, 732,999 
1,007, 598, 156 


288,077 
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Bislding permite: oo cet Yek... $ 
Contracts awarded.......... (19) $ 
Mineral production— 

igearOM utente. ANS Os oP tons 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 

Perre-aloye ere se eka ee tons 

RTOLOAT Scheele s oy dnleua s ounces 

OGRE aor iin at Nae ab cin « » tons 
Timber scaled in British 

Colma pian ns) sah Laer bd. ft. 
Hlourproductiony ae sis os sce bbls. 
Footwear production.......... pairs. 
Output of central electric sta- 

TIONG A. eA AI ae otarersietete o> k.w.h. 
Sales of insurance............... $ 
Newsprint production.......... TODS | Caer see 


22,414,905 
17,145,450 


7, 828, 184 
22,085,500 


170,578 
270,812 
16,733 
362, 652 
1,618,113 


222,518,072 
1,973,401 
2,884,992 


3,180, 153,000 
51,333, 000 
251, 150 


24,346, 408 


22,799, 000 
17,081,050 


5, 170, 852, 000 
8,186, 606 
21,412,800 


175,424 
271,127 
18, 266 
381, 843 
1,588,595 





214, 881,097 
1,851,062 
2,992,325 


3,166,176, 000 
57,149,000 





271,560 


business index averaged 23 per cent higher 
than for the corresponding period in 1941. 
Manufacturing was 39 per cent higher in the 
same comparison. 








1941 
December November October 

168-8 167-6 165-8 

3°3 3-1 2-7 

93-6 84-0 93-8 
115-8 116-3 115-5 
201-5 146-6 152-5 
147-2 138-2 38-1 
137-4 147-4 170-5 

67-2 68-8 69-1 
100-7 102-6 102-2 
99-3 99-1 100-2 
193-$ 183-7 198-7 
208-0 202-3 198-6 
261-4 291-0 299-6 
206-7 199-6 192-3 
185-0 127-9 144-4 
138-9 137-5 137-4 
164-7 145-3 137-5 
138-8 124-8 120-6 
170-8 139-6 124-1 


3, 686,546,270 

462,137,735 
1,669,032, 146 
1,083, 701, 002 


236,325 


28,011,381 
19, 080, 608 


21,204,000 
16, 113,464 


4,355,505, 000 
8,391,308 
19,109,000 


166, 182 
244, 844 
19,986 
419,104 
1,794,973 


226,333,216 
1,577,169 
2,736, 108 


3,220, 800,000 
46,536,000 
300, 820 


3,426,905, 805 

442,419,376 
1,639, 201,355 
1, 128,629,395 


3,627,176, 887 

419,999,648 
1, 135,522,582 
1,146, 847, 162 


273 , 662 279,363 

27, 292,966 28,760,510 
18, 943, 937 19,727,676 
20,207,692 21,577,000 
15,006,465 15, 638,764 
4,711, 258,000) 4.795. 930,000 
11, 729,291 13, 137, 206 
22,889,500 29.082 000 
123, 735 153,568 
221,367 246, 595 
17,078 18, 826 

442, 837 461,168 
1,828,937 1,869, 666 
329,960,689} 292,205,314 
1,664, 803 1,595,931 
2,935,564 3,141,512 

3, 183,982,000} 3,140,317,000 
44,470,000 41,305,000 
300,310 318,800 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


ne t+ Week ended December 24, 1942 
“ (1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 
ny Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(10) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
9) Figures for four weeks ended December 26, 1942, and corresponding previous periods. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
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His Honour Judge J. C. A. 


Report on Cameron, of Vancouver, 
Japanese was appointed on October 
inquiry at 24, 1942, as a Commissioner 
Vancouver, under the Inquiries Act to 
B.C. report upon statements car- 


ried in the Vancouver News 
Herald in September and October last, which 
claimed that the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police or the British Columbia Security Com- 
mission had made use of the services of a 
naturalized Japanese named Etsuji Moru, who, 
it was alleged, was not only racketeering at 
the expense of other Japanese, but was closely 
allied to the Black Dragon Society of Japan. 

The News Herald was represented by Sen- 
SEO da We Oe be Hatrisni is Ga cand. "Corde 
McAlpine, K.C.; the British Columbia Se- 
curity Commission and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police by C. H. Locke, K.C.; and 
A. Bull, K.C. appeared on behalf of Etsuji 
Morii while he was giving evidence. 

Present at the hearing throughout, but not 
represented by counsel, were several members 
of the “Consultative Council for Co-operation 
in War Time Problems of Canadian, Citizen- 
ship.” 

Forty-five witnesses appeared before the 
Commissioner and the report, 98 typewritten 
pages, now filed with the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, gives in some 
detail the evidence received. 

Judge Cameron sums up his findings as 
follows:— 


1.That evidence was not adduced to prove 
that Morii was affiliated with an associa- 
tion connected with the Black Dragon of 
Japan, nor that he was racketeering; 

2. Although recommending that Morii be 
further investigated, evidence available 
did not indicate that the R.C.M.P. should 
have caused his internment on the basis 
of known activities, as had: been suggested 
in some quarters; 

3. That the R:C.M.P. have not been guilty 

of complacence in regard to Morili and 

that they “have lived up to the high 
standards which the Canadian public ex- 
pects of that force”; 

. That the British Columbia Security Com- 
mission was not at any time influenced, in 
the conduct of the Japanese evacuation by 
Morii or any of his associates, but a 
committee to which Morii belonged gave 
valuable advice. 


= 


The Commissioner points out that while the 
statements in the News Herald were aimed 
specifically at Morii, they constituted a very 
definite attack on the manner in which the 
British Columbia Security Commission was 
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conducting the evacuation, and on the vigilance 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in 
protecting the public interest. His Honour, 
in regard to the Commission, stated “that 
sufficient evidence was produced from many 
quarters to establish that through its Commis- 
sioners and officers it had’ undertaken and 
practically completed a very difficult task in a 
most efficient and humane manner”. | 

The British Columbia Security Commission 
was appointed by Order in Council of March 
4, 1942, to supervise and direct the evacuation 
from the defence areas of British Columbia of 
persons of the Japanese race, and to supervise 
their subsequent care. Austin C. Taylor is 
Chairman of the Commission, with J. N. 
‘Mead, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and 
John Shirras, B.C. Provincial Police, as the 
other two commissioners. In carrying out its 
duties the Commission has been given much 
assistance by the Royal ‘Canadian Mounted 


Police. The offices of the Commission are at 
Vancouver. 

The establishment of a 
Vocational Vocational Training Ad- 
Training visory Council was recently 
Advisory announced by the Hon. 
Council Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
appointed ister of Labour. This Coun- 


cil is a new body set up to 
advise the Minister on the operation of trade 
and vocational training courses throughout 
Canada, including the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program. The members of the Council 
have been selected to represent employers, 
trade unions, war veterans, agricultural indus- 
try and vocational educational authorities, 
including representation of women. . 
Membership on the Council, the Minister 
of Labour explains, requires only part time 
service. Meetings will be held from time to 
time, and it is expected that the first meeting 
will take place in Ottawa during February. 
The Council is provided for by legislation 
passed at the last Session of Parliament. 


The decision of Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague, appointed 
by the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Ontario Minister of Labour, 
as special umpire in the 
dispute between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, and Local 200, United Automobile 
Workers of America, was made public on 
December 31, 1942. 

The dispute concerned the status of 37 
female employees hired to perform clerical 
work in a factory department. The union 
claimed that the 37 employees were subject 
to the provisions of the collective bargaining 


Decision 

of umpire in 
regard to 37 
Ford female 
employees 
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agreement signed with the company; that they 
were doing work formerly done by men; and 
hence that they should receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

The company contended that rn girls were 
office workers, and hence not subject to the 
terms of the collective agreement. 

Some 14,300 employees went on strike on 
November 24, to enforce their claim. The 
Company then applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and! Investigation under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act (Lasour GazettE, December, 1942, page 
1375) but withdrew its application when the 
men returned to work on November 30, follow- 
ing an agreement to have the dispute arbi- 
trated by Mr. Justice McTague. 

In his decision Mr. McTague agreed with 
the union contention that the work done by 
the girls was of a character formerly performed 
by male factory employees. 

However, he declared that when the clerical 
work had been done by men it had been 
“merely incidental to other work which brought 
them into the class of factory workers, as 
contrasted with office workers”; whereas the 
girls’ work, he decided, was “purely clerical 
and analogous to that being done by ‘the office 
workers”. 

The union further contended that since men 
who had formerly done the work and other 
men who were still doing some of it were on 
the seniority lists provided for in the agree- 
ment, ‘the company had in effect admitted that 
the jobs in question were covered by the 
agreement. Mr. McTague declared: “It is a 
perfectly logical contention, but I think it is a 
somewhat narrow basis on which to decide an 
issue such as this.” 

Mr. McTague ruled in favour of the Com- 
pany’s contention. 


In a statement issued in the 


New Year’s holiday season and pub- 
message of lished in the Hamilton 
Minister of Spectator, the Honourable 
Labour Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 

ister of Labour, outlined 


the responsibilities of civilians in regard to the 
war effort, declaring that only by the fullest 
co-operation of all can victory be finally won. 

“Never before”, the Minister stated, “has 
such weight of responsibility rested upon the 
shoulders of the workers of Canada, and never 
before have the workers of Canada had so 
much at stake. Not only are our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen confidently relying upon 
the men and women in Canadian war indus- 
tries to supply them with ever-increasing 
quantities of the materials of war, but the 
whole future well-being of the workers of the 
Dominion is dependent upon a_ successful 
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outcome of the battle being waged for the 
preservation of free institutions. 

“Labour has a tremendous task before it,” 
continued the Minister. “A half-hearted effort 
is not enough; nothing short of a whole- 
hearted effort can avail us. 

“The workers of Canada have put their 
backs into the job. For their past perform- 
ances they have earned the gratitude of their 
brothers in arms. But the task is not yet 
done; it is actually only commencing. Even 
greater efforts are necessary if sure and over- 
whelming victory is to result. 

“In times of great stress it 19 not always 
easy to retain our sense of proportion, but one 
thing should be abundantly clear to every 
Canadian. Any individual who shirks his 
responsibilities, or who takes advantage of 
the fact that his country is engaged im a life 
and death struggle to seek his own personal 
advantage, is breaking faith with the men who 
unquestioningly and unhesitatingly are offering 
their life blood in the service > of their country 
and. humanity. 

“This is no time for selfishness. It is no 
time for allowing personal interest to supersede 
the greater, all-important things for which we 
are fighting. The workers, by turning a deaf 
ear to all subversive suggestions, by concen- 
trating all their efforts on the job in hand, can 
rest assured that they are playing a vital part 
in assuring victory. 

“Labour in past years has achieved many 
social and’ economic gains. It is these very 
gains which are endangered by the forces of 
Nazism. Labour has had the privilege and 
responsibility of being in the vanguard of 
every fight for social reform. It now has the 
privilege and responsibility of being in the 
vanguard in the fight to ensure that social and 
economic gains, dearly won, are not wiped out 
as the result of an axis victory.” 


Canadian trade union lead- 


New Year’s ers in their New Year’s 
messages of messages reaffirmed the de- 
Canadian termination of organized 
labour labour in Canada to carry 
leaders out a vigorous war effort. 


“The one duty which has 
been before the people at all times is the 
winning of the war,’ declared Mr. J. A. 
D’Aoust, Secretary-treasurer of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has,” he continued, “since the outbreak of the 
as demonstrated by word and deed its deter- 
mination to support in every way possible all 
measures essential for the winning of victory 
over the enemies of our country and of the 
United Nations and for the achievement of 
this victory at the earliest possible time.” 


Share re 
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Mr. D’Aoust stated that labour was “‘desir- 
ous of co-operating and assisting the Govern- 
ment in its war effort,” but declared that “‘so 
far places where they could have been of the 
utmost value, such as being given representa- 
tion on bodies set up to deal with war pro- 
duction, have been denied them.” 

He charged that “many misunderstandings 
and mistakes could have been avoided had 
the Government recognized labour’s request 
for recognition as an equal partner in indus- 
try,’ and that “while the principle has been 
on numerous occasions agreed to by the Gov- 
ernment, actual practice has fallen far short 
of making it effective.” 


In regard to the securing of improved 
labour standards in the post-war world, Mr. 
D’Aoust asserted: “Workers through their 
trade union organizations should be brought 
into closer consultation with Government both 
when new laws are being formulated and in 
the administration of these laws. If the sacri- 
fices called for by war are not to be in vain, 
then the errors of 1919-1939 must be avoided 
and plans prepared on which at the termina- 
tion of the war, a permanent peace founded 
on justice can be established.” 


The results achieved by Canadian industry 
in producing the weapons of war were praised 
by Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, who also called for 
adequate recognition of labour on government 
bodies, “particularly those dealing with policies 
regarding production, price control and selec- 
tive service,” and for managements to adopt 
the principle of labour-management produc- 
tion committees, which, he said, had been 
highly successful in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

He considered that “we are probably no 
better prepared for the outbreak of peace 
than we were for the outbreak of war, and 
in some respects the changeover will be more 
difficult because of the enormous number of 
workers who are now employed for the first 
time, and who will demand employment at 
peacetime occupations, as well as because of 
the large amount of new war-plants which 
have been established, and which will have 


to be transformed to other uses or aban- 
doned. 


“The war has proven beyond any doubt,” 
he declared, “that financial barriers to indus- 
trial development are artificial, and that what 
is physically possible is financially possible. 
The same nation which, in the depths of the 
depression, was forced to maintain hundreds 
of thousands of people on relief now finds 
it mecessary to organize its manpower in 
order to utilize the services of every able- 
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bodied adult, and this is a lesson which surely 
will not be readily forgotten. When the war 
SVU lc RRA tr there ought to be work available 
for all who are able and willing to perform 
it. By a realistic approach to the problem, 
forgetting ancient economic myths, Canada 
will be able to produce in peace-time on a 
scale quite as great as that required in war- © 
time.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President c! the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, declared that the Confederation could 
be proud, in spite of certain trials, of its year’s 
work. Its progress, he said, without being 
phenomenal, had been steady, and would, he 
hoped, prove durable. He called attention to 
the co-operation which the Confederation had 
given the federal Government in the war effort. 

As no other workers’ movement, said Mr. 
Charpentier, the C.T.C.C. has urged its mem- 
bers, working in war industries, to give honest 
effort, without loss of time, to prove to the 
country their true patriotism in the present 
ordeal. “The patriotism of the C.T.C.C.,” he 
continued, “is not composed merely of vain 
words, but of action.” 

Mr. Charpentier expressed the wish that 
employers would be persuaded that their inter- 
ests, like those of the workers, would be best 
served by free collaboration with Christian 
trade unionism. 


The cost of living rose 
Cost of slightly during the month of 
living November. The official in- 
index dex of the cost of living 


| calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (based upon prices during 
the period 1935 to 1939 as 100) was slightly 
higher at 118-8 at December 1, as compared 
with 118-6 at November 1, due to advances. 
for foods, clothing and miscellaneous items, 

Since the outbreak of war the index has 
advanced 17:9 per cent; this compares with 
an increase of 39:3 per cent for the compar- 
able period during the last war, that is, be- 
tween July, 1914, and November, 1917. Since 
the introduction of price control the increase 
in the cost of living has been less than one- 
seventh of that during the corresponding period 
of the last war. 


During the month of De- 


Industrial cember, five applications 
Disputes were received for the estab- 
Investiga- lishment of Boards of Con- 
tion Act ciliation and Investigation 


under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. One board submitted 
its report, two Boards were established, and 
the constitution of two Boards was completed. 
Eleven disputes were referred to Industrial 
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Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for investiga- 
tion and seven reports were received from 
Commissioners during the month. Eight appli- 
cations for the establishment of boards were 
withdrawn, the disputes being recorded as 
settled. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in this issue in 
the article commencing on page 


Wearing of The following circular letter 


caps by dated January 4 has been 
women sent out to employers by 
factory the British Columbia Work- 
workers men’s Compensation Board: 


Many women have suffered serious scalp 
injuries through getting their hair entangled 
in moving machinery. 

The Board consequently directs that no 
female employee shall be permitted to enter 
or work in any part of any plant where 
there is any moving machinery unless such 
employee is wearing and continues to wear 
a cap or other approved head apparel which 
completely covers and confines her hair so 
that it cannot become entangled in moving 
machinery. 


The question of the wearing of caps by 
women factory workers is one that has received 
widespread attention in the press in Great 
Britain, where women are not at present 
required by law to wear them. The Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
declares that “caps can only come in as a 
secondary precaution after the machine has 


been securely fenced as required by the 
Factories Act.” 
An article appearing in the November- 


December, 1942, issue of Industrial Welfare 
and Personnel Management stresses the human 
side of the problem. It suggests that “caps 
used in the factory must be attractive accord- 
ing to the ideas of the girls employed,” and 
that “it is no use trying common sense as 
the basis of appeals to girls about covering 
the hair completely . . . . Common sense and 
clothes do not necessarily go together, but if 
the complete covering of hair at work can 
once be accepted as the fashion we shall hear 
no more about caps being hot and uncom- 
fortable.” . 


The hours of young persons 
Hours of in construction work in 
young Great Britain are regulated 
persons in by the Building and 
construction in’ Engineering Construction 
Great Britain (Young Persons) Order 

which came into force on 
November 29. The Order covers all youths 
who have not reached the age of 18 and are 
engaged in work carried on by private con- 
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tractors, municipal or other public authorities 
or the Crown. Its provisions are in addition 
to and do not overrule the provisions of any 
existing Act, order or regulation relating to 
the employment of young persons. 

The weekly limit on hours is 54 for youths 
who have reached the age of 16 and 48 for 
those who have not reached that age. No 
youth may be employed continuously for more 
than five hours without a half-hour interval 
for lunch or rest, and if he works on Sunday 
he must receive a whole holiday during the 
course of either the preceding or following 
week. Employers may obtain permits exempt- 
ing them from the provisions of this Order if 
the Minister of Labour and National Service 
is satisfied that the young persons employed 
by them are engaged in work which is not 
essential to the defence of the realm or the 
efficient prosecution of the war. 


During the first year of 
United States participation 
in the war over 1,400 em- 
ployee suggestion systems 
were established in Ameri- 
can industry, the US. War 
Production Board reports. Of these, 1,150 are 
functioning under the direction of plant man- 
agement-labour committees sponsored by the 
U.S. War Production Board. 

Early in December the WPB distributed 
merit awards to fifty-eight workers for sugges- 
tions that have helped to speed war production. 
This was the fourth group of workers to be 
thus recognized by the WPB since the estab- 
lishment of its merit award system for war 
workers last June (Lasour Gazerrr, September, 
1942, p. 1039). Ten workers whose suggestions 
have proved particularly useful were further 
honoured by being presented to the President 
at the White House and feted at a luncheon 
attended by high military, naval and WPB 
officials, cabinet officers and members of Con- 
gress. Six of the ten received citations of 
individual merit, the highest WPB award, and 
the other four, certificates of individual pro- 
duction merit, at the hands of the President. 


The United States National 
U.S. War Labour War Labour Board has an- 


Employee 
suggestion 
systems in 
United States 


Board adopts nounced a new plan in- 
plan to speed tended to speed action on 
action on labour dispute cases and to 


simplify procedure for hand- 
ling wage and salary adyust- 


labour disputes 


ment requests. 

The first part of the plan calls for the 
establishment of panels representing manage- 
ment, labour and the public in the major 
cities of the country, to which all labour 
disputes not settled by the United States 
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Conciliation Service will be referred. Deci- 
sions of the panels will be subject to review 
by the previously established regional advisory 
boards. 

This new program for speeding up the 
handling of dispute cases will make the twelve- 
man War Labour Board in Washington almost 
exclusively a supreme court which would hear 
only appeals from the regions and from its 
industry commissions. The Board would, how- 
ever, retain the right to review any decision 
on its own motion. Moreover, it would 
reserve the right to assume original jurisdic- 
tion over cases of national significance or 
those which involve consideration of major 
pohey. 

The second part of the plan concerns re- 
quests for voluntary wage adjustments and 
confers on the Board’s regional directors auth- 
ority to make final decisions in all such. cases 
except those involving employers of more 
than 100 employees. The regional directors 
had previously been given authority to grant 
only certain kinds of increases in twenty-nine 
specified. industries. 

An adverse ruling by a regional director on 
a request for wage adjustments may be ap- 
pealed to a tripartite regional panel and 
decisions of both the regional directors and 
the regional panels are subject to review by 
the WLB on its own motion. 

There is a Regional Advisory Board in each 
of the War Labour Board’s ten regions, with 
headquarters at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas ‘City, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver and San Francisco. 

Each of these Regional Advisory Boards is 
composed of four representatives of the public, 
four of management and four of labour—the 
same composition as the War Labour Board in 
Washington. 

In a General Order issued a 


Minimum wage — short time ago the United 


increases States National War Labour 
approved Board gave blanket ap- 
in U.S.A. proval to increases in wage 


and salary rates made in 
compliance with State minimum wage statutes 
and orders. The authority for this action is 
contained in the Executive Order setting forth 
the wages policy, one section of which pro- 
vides that increases may be made if they are 
“necessary to correct maladjustments or in- 
equalities, to eliminate sub-standards of living, 
to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” 

The Board acted on the principle that since 
minimum wage laws are designed to establish 
living wages, increases in the required rates to 
meet increased living costs are necessary to 
eliminate sub-standards. of living. The 
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Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour realized that the work of the 
States might be greatly delayed if proposed 
minimum wage orders had to be approved in- 
dividually before issuance and it therefore re- 
quested the Board to make a general ruling. 
The State administrators are now free to issue 
orders without referring them to the Board. 


The Ninth National Con- 
ference on Labour Legisla- 
tion, held at Indianapolis in 
November, 1942, adopted a 
resolution setting forth cer- 
tain basic principles which, 
in its view, should govern 
employment of children and 
young persons under 18 years of age. The 
Conference is an annual meeting: of the federal 
and state Departments of Labour together 
with representatives of organized labour ap- 
pointed by the State Governors. 

In 1941, twice as many employment certi- 
ficates were issued for persons under 18 as were 
issued in 1940 and the increase was continu- 
ing in 1942. If these young people were to 
play an effective part in the war effort, the 
Conference considered that there must be care- 
ful planning and guidance, with due regard for 
established child labour and school attendance 
laws and for safeguarding their health, safety 
and educational opportunities. The followmg 
were the principles adopted by the Conference: 

No child under 14 as part of any hired 
labour force; é 

No child under 16 in any manufacturing, 
processing or mining occupation; 

No minor under 18 in any occupation de- 
clared to’be particularly hazardous to young 
workers under State or Federal laws; 

Guidance of youth 16 to 18 years of age, 
whose work is essential to the war effort, 
into occupations suited to their age and 
capacity and in which they can make the 
greatest contribution with the least hazard to 
their health and well-being; 

Available women and men over the age to 


U.S. conference 
suggests 
principles 

for wartime 
employment of 
young persons 


be utilized before youths under 18 are 
recruited. 
The Conference also recommended that 


special attention should be given by the appro- 
priate State agencies and community groups 
to plans for employing boys and girls of school 
age in emergency work in agriculture. State 
Departments of Labour were urged to co- 
operate with other groups in insuring proper 
safeguards for the health and welfare of child- 
ren employed in wartime agriculture and to 
enforce those provisions of the State child 
labour laws which are applicable to agriculture. 

The Conference stressed the importance of 
using the untapped reserve of adult labour 
before requiring boys and girls to leave school 
or to carry a double burden of school and 
work. It also commended Federal and State 
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agencies for their efforts to protect children 
and young persons during the war emergency 
period and urged full co-operation in carrying 
out such policies. 


The United States Secre- 


Minimum age tary of Labour issued an 


for girls Order on November 11, 
employed 1942, fixing 16 years as the 
on public minimum age for. girls 
contracts under the Public Contracts 
in U.S.A. Act. This corresponds with 


the minimum = established 
under the child labour provisions of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act. The former minimum 
age under the Public Contracts Act was 18 
years for girls, with provision for exemption 
when necessary to prevent injustice or to serve 
public interest. The new Order was made, 
with a view to assisting war production, at the 
request of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, and was supported by 
written. findings. 
The Order sets forth the following condi- 
tions governing employment of girls 16 and 
17 years of age:— 


No girl under 18 may be employed for more 
than 8 hours in any one day, or between 10 
p.m. and 6 a.m. or in any way contrary to 
State laws governing hours of work. 

No girl under 18 may be employed in any 
operation or occupation which, under the Fair 
Labour Standards Act or under any State law 
or administrative ruling, is determined to be 
hazardous in nature or dangerous to health. 

For every girl under 18 employed by him 
the contractor shall obtain and keep on file a 
certificate of age showing that the girl is at 
least 16 years of age. 

A specific and definite luncheon period of at 
least. 30 minutes must be regularly granted any 
female workers under 18. 

No girl under 18 may be employed at less 
than the minimum hourly rate set by or under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act for the industry 
Healey Public Contracts Act for the industry 
in which she is permitted by this Order to 
be employed. 


This study, which was 


published in Decembér, 
1942, is a general summary 


I.L.O. Study 


on “*‘Wartime 


Control of of the manpower regula- 
Employment” tions in force in various 
countries. It is an up-to- 


date version of the second chapter of the 
report on “Labour Supply and National De- 
fence” which was issued by the International 
Labour Office in June, 1941 (Lasour Gazerts, 
1941, p. 795). The countries covered are Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Comparisons are made with the 
United States, but that country is not dealt 
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with separately because the measures “so far 


applied there are more in the nature of recom- 
mendation than of controls.” 

The study is divided into two sections: 
“Restrictions on Engagement” and “Control 
of Dismissal and Resignation.” It is pointed 
out that restrictions on engagement have been 
introduced for several related purposes: (1) 
to prevent excessive labour turnover, (2) to 
protect the labour supply of essential indus- 
tries, and (3) to prevent workers from enter- 
ing relatively unessential employment and to 
direct them to the most essential work. “At 
any particular stage in the war effort, one or 
more of these purposes may predominate.... 
In the long run, however, the measures 
restricting engagement are necessarily directed 
to serve all of these purposes.” Control of 
dismissal and resignation is a necessary com- 
plement to restrictions on engagement, for 
even when workers are diverted into the indus- 
tries which are given priority, there must still 
be measures to keep them there and to permit 
transfers to take place in an orderly manner. 
The two policies together form “a unified 
effort to control the mobility and placement 
of the labour available for or in war indus- 
tries.” 


According to the Novem- 


Payment by ber bulletin, Matters of 
results in Fact, issuedi by the National 
Germany Industrial Alliance, Great 


Britain, a new wages tariff 
came into operation on September 1 in all 
branches of the building industry in Germany. 

“Payment by results,” according to the 
article, “is to be universal for all workers. 
According to the Regulations issued, payment 
will be according to performance for all work 
‘In order to make the wage system fair, and 
to increase output.’ - Additional payment will 
be made for work at night, for overtime and 
for work on Sundays and _ holidays. 

“The work has to be done with the most 
economical use of materials and with the 
greatest possible care of implements and tools. 
‘Careless work,’ it is laid down, ‘must be made 
good by each group of workers without 
special recompense. A worker who takes 
more time than the average worker must 
receive payment only for his actual perfor- 
mance, unless his slower rate of work is due 
to conditions in which he works.’ It is pointed 
out that as the Building Industry is in a key 
position, the introduction of this system of 
wage payments is of importance in the entire 
wages structure.” 
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Absenteeism in Canadian War Industry 


Causes of Absence—Absentee figures for 35 Canadian plants—Government 
Action Against Absenteeism in Great Britain—Control of Absence 


V ITH an increasing shortage in the 

supply of workers available for war 
industry, more attention is being paid in Can- 
ada to the reduction of absenteeism as an 
obvious method of achieving a more efficient 
use of existing manpower. 

Indicating the significance of absenteeism in 
its relation to war production a British report 
prepared by Mass Observation, states: “some 
people make much of individual absentee 
percentages and say that they reflect in- 
efficiency, poor worker morale, etc. This 
is partly true, but the reverse is also the case— 
they reflect to some extent the attempt of 
efficiency, the bringing in of more and more 
people into industry who would not ordinar- 
ily be there and who have other obligations, 
physical deficiencies and necessities which are 
not as yet sufficiently coped with; some 
absenteeism may even reflect the over-good 
morale of workers trying to work longer hours 
than are practicable. In fact, absenteeism 
includes practically all the human factors in 
industry.” 

Absenteeism is usually the result of a cir- 
cumstance or combination of circumstances 
differing from case to case. In some in- 
stances it is the result of conditions of work 
which lie within the power of the employer 
to correct. In other instances the workers 
do not appreciate the consequences of their 
irregular attendance at work. Generally speak- 
ing one of the best methods of approach is to 
bring the representatives of the employer and 
of the employees together where the causes 
of the trouble may be discussed and a solution 
worked out. With this objective in view, 
the formation of joint employee-management 
committees has been encouraged. These joint 
committees once established not only deal with 
absenteeism but also with such problems as 
labour turnover, methods of increasing pro- 
duction, etc. 


Absentee Figures for 35 Canadian Plants 


A sample recently taken by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply of thirty-five 
Canadian plants engaged in war _ industry 


gives an estimate of the degree of absenteeism 
in this country. 

Included in the survey were representative 
firms selected from all across Canada and from 
different types of war industry. Their em- 
ployees range in number from over 12,000 to 
under 100, the average being about 2,500. 

The findings of the survey indicate that an 
average of 8:1 per cent of all employees were 
absent each day during September. This 
figure includes absence for all causes, includ- 
ing vacations. Of the 86,224 employees listed, 
about 7,000 were absent each day. 

During October the rate of absence declined 
to 6-4 per cent; but rose slightly in Novem- 
ber to a rate of 6-9 per cent. 


ABSENTEEISM IN 35 CANADIAN PLANTS 


September, 1942 
Number of employees in 35 plants.. 86,224 


Average number absent daily...... 7,010 

Average percentage absent daily.... 8:1 
October, 1942 

Average percentage absent daily.... 6:4 
November, 1942 

Average percentage absent daily.... 6:9 


The lower rate of absence occurring in the 
latter two months of the survey reflects 
partly the fact that September is a popular 
vacation month; and since the figures repre- 
sent absence from all causes, a decline in 
the rate would be expected as the vacation 
season drew to a close. During the summer 
months, July and August, some individual 
firms reported a much higher rate of absence. 

According to the survey, the amount of 
absenteeism varied substantially from plant to 
plant. One firm employing over 5,000 workers 
had an absentee rate of 18-7 per cent; while 
another, with approximately the same number 
of employees, had a rate of only 2-8 per cent. 
These variations may be partly due to differ- 
ent methods of keeping records used by 
different plants. 

The survey indicates that absenteeism is 
generally less pronounced in long-established 
firms than in those of recent development. 
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Plants employing a large number of women 
also showed a high percentage of absenteeism. 
In one firm the absence rate for women was 
24 per cent though it was only 8 per cent 
for male workers. 


Causes of Absence 


In the survey no breakdown of the figures 
is made to show the causes of absence. In 
fact it is dificult to make any estimate of 
the amount of absence in Canadian war in- 
dustries due to legitimate reasons, such as 
illness and vacations, and the amount due to 
employees simply staying away from work for 
their own personal reasons. 

Data obtained from various sources indicates 
that, although their relative importance 1s 
not definitely established, the principal causes 
of absence may be classified as follows:— 


(a) illness and accident 

(b) industrial fatigue 

(c) personal reasons 

(d) vacations and leaves of absence. 


Of these four causes the last, vacations and 
leaves of absence, needs no comment. It is 
around the first three causes, ilness and 
accident, industrial fatigue, and personal 
reasons, that efforts to improve attendance 
are concentrated. 


Absence Due to Accidents and Illness 


It was once thought that accidents and ill- 
ness were an uncontrollable factor in causing 


absences. Evidence is beginning to appear, 
however that accidents and illness as a 
cause of absence are controllable. Many 


firms have established sickness prevention 
programs; and a survey recently made by the 
United States National Association of Manu- 
facturers shows how effective such programs 
can be. 

The N.A.M. survey of 2,064 industrial firms 
in the United States shows that sickness pre- 
vention programs have on the average brought 
about the following reductions :-— 


Per cent 
Occupational disease .......-.. 62:8 
Accident frequency ......-... 44-9 
PA ASEMLCCISIIOUN oois + 3.5 4 c.00 tien © 29°7 
Compensation cost ........... 28°8 
Laboursturnover |). viet vi 27°3 


The report of the survey also declares that 
a sickness prevention program more than 
pays for itself, the average saving in a 500- 
employee plant in the United States being 
computed at $5,611 per year. 

Beneficial results have also been reported 
in Canadian plants, one factory employing 
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200 men announcing a reduction in lost time 
of almost 70 per cent after the inauguration 
of a health service program. Dr. C. F. 
Blackler, Acting Chief of the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, Department of Pensions and 
National Health, gives the. example of two 
companies both engaged in the same kind of 
work and employing approximately the same 
number of men, one with a health service 
program, one without. During a typical month 
in 1942, the company without a health pro- 
gram had five times as many compensatable 
accidents as the company which used pre- 
ventive measures. 


A health service program may include, in 
addition to full or part-time physicians and 
nurses, a safety engineer and a plan for 
improving working conditions so as to avoid 
unnecessary strain and fatigue. Adequate 
lighting, properly distributed and free from 
glare; good ventilation, with a system for 
removal of dust, vapours, fumes, and gases; 
adjustment of the hours of work to control 
undue fatigue; rest periods; control of un- 
necessary noise; provision for nutritious 
lunches—all these and other factors may play 
their part in reducing absenteeism. 


Industrial Fatigue 


On the borderline between absence due ¢o 
illness and absence due to personal reasons may 
be classified absence due to fatigue. British 
experience has been that actual fatigue, in the 
sense in which the term was used in the last 
war, has so far been relatively infrequent in 
this. Long hours, the-principal cause of fatigue, 
are less common now than they were in the last 
war. Many factors may contribute to industrial 
fatigue, which may be due as much to mental 
as to physical tiredness. Dr. Blackler lists, as 
related to industrial fatigue, the problems of 
hours of labour, monotonous tasks, rest 
periods, lighting, heating, ventilation, ex- 
cessive noise, overcrowding, and “those funda- 
mentals of comfort under which the working 
day is spent.” Evidences of fatigue may 
consist of “symptoms which so frequently 
accompany tuberculosis—loss of appetite, loss 
of weight and tiredness, irritability, pallor, 
inability to sleep, and tremor of the out- 
stretched hands.” These symptoms may occur 
without any organic disease being present, but 
obviously render the individual more sus- 
ceptible to illmess. Another cause of fatigue 
is inadequate nutrition. 

The relationship between long hours and 
absenteeism was indicated in the experience 
of British industry immediately after Dun- 
kirk. A report of the Industrial Health 
Research Board in Great Britain (quoted in 
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an article appearing in Bulletins from Britazn, 
April 8, 1942) describes the spurt in produc- 
tion which followed the increase of hours in 
munition factories to seventy and seventy-five 
per week. “But as the weeks dragged on,” 
the article declares, “and long hours con- 
tinued, there was a marked increase in loss of 
work. Absenteeism in the ordnance factories 
rose from ten to fifteen per cent. Requests 
for time off were more frequent, and in some 
cases the workers made their own arrange- 
ments for rest. Interviews with managers 
and workers in several factories showed that 
the outbursts of energy and patriotic en- 
thusiasm which characterized the first phase 
of the emergency period were weakening 
under the strain of long hours of work. The 
workers began to feel bored and stale and 
were more easily irritated and annoyed, 
according to the report. 

“The need for cutting down working hours 
was officially recognized on July 25, when the 
Minister of Labour and National Service, 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, issued a statement 
on hours of work and maximum output. 
He prefaced it with the following words: 
‘Owing to the situation in this country follow- 
the collapse of France it was necessary to 
call upon all those engaged on war produc- 
tion to make an intensive effort, by working 
long hours, to speed up production to the 
utmost extent. It is still of vital importance 
to maintain war production at the maximum. 
It is of equal importance, if this end is to 
be achieved, to relieve the strain caused by 
long and continuous hours of work, and for 
this purpose an adjustment in the present long 
hours of work is essential. This is a matter 
which must be dealt with by firms in accord- 
ance with their particular circumstances, and 
not by a general order. In order to assist 
them, I have drawn up some notes for 
guidance—Hours of Work and Maximum 
Production—in consultation with the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades 
Union Congress, and with the co-operation of 
the Supply Departments concerned.’ 

“First the statement sets forth the dangers 
of unduly long hours and at the same time 
the necessity of keeping up output. It points 
out that the optimum hours have proved 
to be about fifty-five or fifty-six, and that 
there must be a reduction to this point—the 
aim being to work the machinery as many 
hours as possible while not overworking the 
men. Some form of shift system is recom- 
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mended. The notes suggest, also, that ten 
minute breaks and the provision of suitable 
refreshment in each working period will help. 
A system of authorized holidays of from three 
to seven days was also started at this time, and 
the improvement in time keeping, as a result 
of these measures, was very marked.” 

In the United States eight government 
agencies, including the Labor Department, 
the War and Navy Departments, Maritime 
Commission, Public Health Service, Com- 
merce Department, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and War Production Board, recently 
recommended the following standards in 
regard to hours: 


1. For wartime production the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week approximate the best work- 
ing schedule for sustained efficiency in most 
industrial operations. 


2. One scheduled day of rest for the in- 
dividual, approximately every 7, should be a 
universal and invariable rule. 


3. A 30-minute meal period is desirable. 


4. Vacations are conducive to sustained 
production, and should be spread over the 
longest possible period. 


Absence Due to Personal Reasons 


Personal reasons for absenteelsm may be 

extremely varied. In certain cases absentee- 
ism may be frequent over week-ends. There 
seems to be some relationship between high 
earnings and absences. As previously stated, 
time lost among women is invariably higher 
than among men—there is probably at least 
twice as much female absenteeism as there is 
male. Married women are more often absent 
than single women; the problem of managing 
a home in addition to working in a factory 
being difficult, to cope with. 
A significant factor is local work tradition. 
Families raised in a factory atmosphere with 
industry talked in the home are likely to 
have higher standards of work, a better esprit 
de corps, than new workers recruited from the 
country and unused to city life. 

New plants, using a large proportion of 
workers unaccustomed to industry, seem to 
have more of an absentee problem than old 
established companies, this in spite of the fact 
that Canada’s new plants are generally good 
so far as working conditions are concerned. 
The difficulty is partly one of obtaining ex- 
perienced foremen and work supervisors. 
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There has been indicated a slight reaction 
among some workers to Canada’s new income 
tax assessments, involving an unwillingness to 
be placed in a higher income bracket due to 
increased earnings. In some cases workers 
were under the impression that they would lose 
money by working more than a certain length 
of time. In this connection good work has been 
done by some firms in explaining to their 
employees the income tax situation as it 
affects them. Some firms have published leaf- 
lets showing for individual cases the exact 
proportion of earnings taken by taxes when 
income is raised above a particular level. Such 
action has done much to clear up misunder- 
standings. 

Those who dislike their jobs and who are 
misplaced in jobs are more likely to 
absent themselves on small _ provocation. 
Associated with this, factories where there are 
hold-ups and consequent frustrations are likely 
to have a higher absentee record. 


Transportation difficulties are apt to con- 

tribute to absenteeism, in the case of em- 
ployees living at a distance from their place 
of work. This is especially true when hours 
of work are over-long. When an unusual 
length of time in getting to and from work 
is added to an already lengthy working day 
an additional source of fatigue is created. 
_ Weather too has its effect on steady attend- 
ance at work. Severe storms or extreme 
changes in weather are likely to be reflected 
in increased absentee figures. 


One Canadian company which keeps a record 
of its absences reported recently that regard- 
less of weather or other factors, payday absen- 
teeism was 40 per cent less than the average 
for the week. Absenteeism was worst on the 
day following payday, and improved a little 
each day until the next payday. 

The same company reported that over 60 
per cent of its absences were caused by sick- 
ness, including “real, imaginary and fictitious” 
ailments. About two-thirds of these ailments 
were estimated by the company to be genuine, 
or severe enough to justify absence. 

“Perhaps the most significant cause of all,” 
declares a British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service report, is “the lack, due often 
to ignorance, of real interest in the job and 
of conviction of its importance and urgency. 
Experience shows that the workers in general 
respond in increasing degree to the incentive 
of interest when they are made aware of the 
part their particular job plays in the final 
product, and it is hoped that the new pro- 
duction committees will be useful in this 
direction. The Ministry of Labour and Na- 
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tional Service is convinced that a real effort 
by industrial management to attack the 
psychological causes of absenteeism is the 
greatest single contribution that can be made 
to a solution of the problem.” 


The importance of maintaining accurate 
and fair records of absence is stressed in most 
plans for combating absenteeism. When 
accurate records are kept and employees know 
that all absences are investigated, absence 
can usually be reduced. (Cf. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company plan, Lasour 
GazettE, September, 1942, p. 1056.) 


Experiences of some English firms in com- 
bating absenteeism reflect the complex nature 
of the problem. The article in Bulletins from 
Britain, previously quoted, mentions that in 
order to aid women employees, who tend to 
take extra time off for marketing and house- 
hold duties, some firms have arranged with 
local stores for special shopping evenings 
after hours. 


“Community shopping clubs have been in- 
stituted in some districts. Some firms arrange 
shifts to allow shopping time off during day- 
light hours; and experiments have been made 
with a system of priority cards for factory 
workers, which eliminate lining up. 

“Some factories now have day nurseries near 
them where women may leave their children 
to be cared for during working hours. Fac- 
tory canteens for men and women where 
they may eat at any hour of the day or night 
have done much to relieve the women of 
other household duties. But it is not only 
the women who find difficulty in keeping good 
hours. One firm found that owing to trans- 
port difficulties and decrease in the number 
of barbers, even the men were taking half 
days off for hair cuts. The firm installed its 
own barber on the premises and reduced 
hair-cutting leave from half a day to fifteen 
minutes. 

“Besides these specific conditions which can 
be met directly there may be a loss of morale 
due to a combination of them all—boredom 
and discouragement may have to be com- 
batted. An interest in and enthusiasm for 
the work is the best preventive of this state 
of mind. Here, Works Councils have proved 
invaluable. Talks given in the factories 
about the work itself, and the uses to which 
the product is put, have also proved useful. 
Experiments have been tried with visits for 
factory workers to battleships, tank units, etc., 
where they may see their product in action. 
Large charts are displayed in many factories, 
with target lines of production on which 
weekly progress towards the target is marked. 
The competitive spirit may be evoked by 
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competitions between teams or between 
factories. 

“Actual boredom with the work has been 
eliminated in some cases by well-planned 
rest intervals with refreshment or exercises; 
by music—sometimes in intervals, but often 
during work. With certain types of very 
automatic work this has proved very success- 
ful. Absenteeism may also be tackled directly. 
Some firms give bonuses or badges for good 
attendance. One firm, at least, gives extra 
days off for good attendance. Some fac- 
tories write up the names of persistent 
absentees on a board at the entrance. In 
stubborn cases there is the last resort of 
referring the matter to the National Service 


Officer.” 


Government Action Against Absenteeism in 
Great Britain 


Under Great Britain’s Essential Work Orders 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1942, p. 933) any 
specified person who absents himself from 
work or is persistently late may be reported 
to a National Service Officer (provided his 
firm has been classified by the Minister of 
Labour as engaged on essential war produc- 
tion, and also provided that the firm complies 
with certain standards as to conditions of 
employment and welfare). If, however, a 
joint production committee exists in the 
plant, the case must first be referred to this 
committee. The absentee is thus exposed to 
the opinion of his fellow workers, who can 
if necessary turn him over to the National 
Service Officer for prosecution, in which case 
he may be liable to a fine of $400, or three 
months’ imprisonment, or both. 

A recent despatch from the London Times 
mentions a number of prosecutions of miners 
for absenteeism. The despatch quotes Mr. 
Bevin, Britain’s Minister of Labour, as stating 
that up to the end of August, 1942, the 
number of miners prosecuted for absence from 
work without reasonable excuse or for per- 
sistent lateness was 572. Of these, 430 were 
fined, 115 sentenced to imprisonment, and 12 
bound over. Fifteen cases were dismissed. 

The view of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service has been declared to 
be, however, that “a solution of the problem 
of avoidable absence from work is more 
likely to be found by those establishments 
which look for that solution within them- 
selves, than by those which tend to rely more 
on external powers of discipline or punish- 
ment.” The Ministry suggests that the first 
step in the direction of control of absence is 
for one person of senior status in each fac- 
tory (assisted as may be necessary) and 
capable of a tactful and understanding 
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approach to the individual, to be allocated 
specifically to deal with all absences, and for 
the existence of that arrangement to be made 
thoroughly known throughout the factory. 
That same person should be responsible also 
for establishing co-ordinated procedure for 
dealing with applications for leave of absence. 

The next step, the Ministry states, is to 
ensure that the extent of absenteeism is 
known, together with its causes. 

“Tt is of primary importance”, the Ministry 
declares, “that in their efforts to deal with 
absenteeism and persistent lateness, whether 
culpable or not, managements should main- 
tain close consultation with the representa- 
tives of the workers. The factory’s record 
of absence and all relevant data in the pos- 
session of the management should be placed 
regularly before those representatives, so 
that they may be stimulated to co-operate 
intelligently and wholeheartedly in the task 
ut reducing that absence to the lowest possible 
level. The workers’ representatives have a 
special responsibility for convincing the 
thoughtless minority of their fellow-workers 
that absence from work, whether during nor- 
mal or overtime hours, except for unavoidable 
reasons, not only interferes with the nation’s 
war effort but is grossly unfair to the great 
majority, who do their part with diligence 
and enthusiasm in spite of the long hours and 
the personal and domestic inconvenience 
involved.” 


Campaign of a Canadian Firm 


A vigorous drive against absenteeism was 
carried on recently by a large Canadian firm, 
which directed its campaign solely against the 
problem of absence, without considering 
lateness, loafing, or any other factor that 
could distract attention from the one objective, 
namely cutting down on absenteeism. 


Realizing that the drive could not be a 
success without the co-operation of the 
workers themselves, the company enlisted the 
help of employees in organizing the details 
of the campaign and in stirring up interest. 
Plant co-operation committees played a 
prominent part. 

It was decided to launch the campaign in 
the form of a contest between departments, 
with each department constituting a team 
regardless of the number of employees. 
Several very small departments, however, 
were grouped together as one team. Weekly 
contests were to be held between the teams 
in each of the three main divisions of the 
company, so as to produce three winners each 
week. The team in each division with the 
lowest percentage of absentees was to be the 
winner for that week. A “lap” winner for 
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each division would be named every four 
weeks, thereby maintaining sustained interest. 
Finally the “sweepstake” winner in each 
division would be the team with the lowest 
percentage of absences for the entire twelve 
weeks of the contest. 

Posters were displayed all over the plant, 
and brightly-printed brochures were distributed 
to all employees. A huge 4 x 10 ft. chart was 
posted in each department, giving the number 
of persons absent week by week, and dividing 
the figures between men and girls and between 
those absent with permission and those absent 
without leave. The name of the winning 
department was placed on every chart each 
week, as well as the name of the department 
with the poorest record. 

No monetary reward was offered to the 
winners. However large silk “Victory Flags” 
were awarded to the winning teams each week. 
These were presented by high officials in the 
army, navy and air force. 

During the week prior to the opening of the 
campaign, absenteeism had reached a com- 
pany total of almost 14 per cent in absence 
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from all causes. Steady progress was made, 
and by the end of twelve weeks the rate of 
absence had dropped to about seven per 
cent, where it has since remained. 


Control of Absenteeism 


; In conclusion the application of the follow- 
ing general principles are considered important 
factors in the control of absenteeism: 

(1) Improvement of labour relations be- 
tween employer and employee in par- 
ticular plants. 

Kstablishment of joint labour-manage- 

ment production committees. 

(3). Inauguration of a system of recording 
absences and their causes. 


(2 
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(4): Establishment of safety and health pro- 
grams. 
(5) Plant campaigns, intelligently con- 


ducted, to publicize the importance of 
individual responsibility in unnecessary 
absences in terms of lost production 
vital to the fighting front. 


Survey of Absenteeism in New York State 


A recent survey of absenteeism in war in- 
dustry undertaken by the New York Regional 
Office of the War Manpower Commission indi- 
cated that six out of every hundred war workers 
were remaining away from defence plants 
daily, for a great variety of reasons which, 
in addition to illness, included nursing babies, 
“hangovers”, attending a wedding or a wake, 
repairing the family car, cashing a salary 
check, and inability to shop at night. 

The survey was conducted in eight plants 
employing a total of 40,000 men and women 
and’ representing a wide diversity of industry. 

Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Regional Director, 
declared that the loss of manpower from these 
largely preventable causes was “definitely far 
too great”. 

To remedy the situation, she recommended 
that management, labour and communities 
work together for readjustment of all every- 
day activities to meet the needs of the workers. 
Communities, she added, would have to re- 
adjust and expand the hours of all types of 
services and facilities. 

The survey pointed to illness as the prin- 
cipal cause of absence from work, and found 
more absenteeism among women than among 
men. 


It was also shown in the New York study 
that absenteeism is usually confined to a 
comparatively small group, averaging about 
15 per cent of the workers employed in a 
plant. 

The day after pay day proved to be the 
worst day for absentees, failures to report 
amounting to 50 per cent of the total number 
of employees in some cases. It was also found 
that only half the workers notified the plant 
of their intention to remain away from work. 

Declaring that the problem was largely one 
of morale, the report recommended labour 
management committees as the best approach 
to a solution of the problem. It stressed the 
importance also of co-operative action on the 
part of labour, management and the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Rosenberg also said, “A little incident 
which occurred while I was visiting one of 
the plants in which we made our study might 
carry a hint to employers. I asked one of 
the girls if she knew what the gadget she was 
working on was used for. She didn’t know. I 
then took her to another part of the factory 
and she was very much surprised and! pleased 
to learn that her gadget was a vital part of 
an aerial bombsight. That girl, I venture to 
say, will not lose any time from her job if she 
can help it.” 


Manpower 


Consolidation of National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 


Employers Required to Report Surplus Labour—Provision for Compulsory 
Employment Transfers of Those Rejected for Military Service— 
Selective Service Appeals to be Determined by Courts of Referees. 


T a press conference on January 21, Hon. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
announced a consolidation of National Selec- 
tive Service Civilian regulations under Order 
in Council P:C. 246 of January 19. This 
Order consolidates, with some amendments, 
the following previously existing regulations: 


(a) National Selective Service Regulations, 
1942.1 

(b) Regulations affecting technical person- 
nel? 

(c) Regulations affecting university science 
students.3 

(d) Labour Exit Permit Requirements.4 


Principle of Selective Service 


As explained in a’ press release, the new 
regulations enunciate a principle in Part I, 
namely, that utilization of manpower in the 
prosecution of the war effort shall be by vol- 
untary placement in the first instance. This 
is simply in line with experience. The ser- 
vices of labour can be used to the greatest 
possible advantage by having agreement of 
the workers concerned in regard to the disposal 
of their services. However, the compulsory 
features provided in the regulations may be 
resorted to so that inconveniences and burdens 
will be suffered not alone by those willing to 
accept them, but by any persons whose skills 
or abilities are useful in the war effort. In 
other words, voluntary methods may always 
be supplemented by compulsion where neces- 
sary. 

Amendments Now Made 


Regulations affecting technical personnel, 
university science students and labour exit 
permits, except for their incorporation into 
the general civilian regulations, remain un- 
changed in principle. 





IP.C. 2254,—L.G., April, 1942, p. 415; P.C. 5083,— 
L.G., June, p. 676; P.C. 7595,—L.G., Sept., p. 1020; 
P.C. 7994,—L.G., Sept., p. 1058. 

2P.C. 638*-L.G., April, p. 425. 

38P.C. 9566,—L.G., Dec., p. 1369. 

4P.C. 9011,—L.G., Nov., p. 1272. 
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The more important changes contained in 
the revision involve the former National 
Selective Service Regulations, 1942, contained 
in P.C. 7595 of August 28, 1942. However, in 
essential principle the regulations as in force 
from September 1 last still remain effective, 
including chiefly the restrictions on agricul- 
tural workers seeking employment at other 
than agriculture, permits to seek work or 
enter employment, 7 days’ notice of separation 
from employment, restrictions on employment 
advertising and compulsory acceptance of em- 
ployment in some circumstances. 

The outstanding changes carried in the new 
regulations are:— 


To prevent labour hoarding, employers must 
notify the employment service of any surplus 
workers in their employ. 

Any person, between 16 and 65 years of 
age, must register for work if not gainfully 
occupied for 7 consecutive days (full time stu- 
dents, housewives and clergy are not included). 

Persons in age groups subject to the mili- 
tary call-up may be compulsorily required to 
accept alternative employment if remaining 
in civilian life. 

Employed persons may be authorized to 
leave present employment on 7 days’ notice, 
to accept more important work. 

Causes for waiving the 7 days’ notice before 
separation from employment are clarified and 
enumerated. 

Persons joining the Armed Forces volun- 
tarily do not have to give 7 days’ notice. 

Persons normally employed in agriculture 
may now accept employment without permit 
in another industry, only to a total of 60 days 
in a year, and then only outside towns and 
cities with more than 5,000 population. 

Appeals against selective service rulings will 
now go to Courts of Referees set up under 
Unemployment Insurance. 

The new regulations are restricted to per- 
sons 16 to 65 years of age. 

Practical nurses and workers in fish pro- 
cessing plants are added to classes exempt 
from the regulations. 
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Building construction workers will be ex- 
empt from the 7 days’ separation notice re- 
quirement. 

The Minister of Labour may request that 
persons failing to furnish evidence to their 
employer that they have not contravened 
military call-up regulations, may be dismissed 
from employment. Similarly, those seeking 
work and failing to furnish evidence on this 
point may be refused permits to work on 
instructions of the Minister. 

Regulations in regard to enforcement are 
made somewhat more rigid. 

The earlier Orders in Council, consolidated 
into the revision, are now repealed. Sections 
dealing with administration are combined for 
all regulations. 

The Minister of Labour, through his repre- 
sentatives and officers, is to administer the 
new regulations. The Director of National 
Selective Service, Associate Directors, and 
the appointment of officers, clerks and em- 
ployees, are provided for. 

The revised regulations become effective im- 
mediately. ‘ 


Purpose of Consolidation 


The purpose of consolidation in the new 
Regulations is: 

(1) To provide a set of consolidated and 
co-ordinated regulations in order to simplify 
administration and to harmonize, in so far 
as 1s practical, the several provisions; 

(2) To correct defects in earlier regula- 
tions, which became evident through ex- 
perience ; 

(3) To gain a greater measure of control 
over the employment market, necessary in 
prevailing circumstances. 


The consolidation should result in the pub- 
lic requiring a knowledge of the regulations 
with greater ease, while without doubt officers 
whose duty it is to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of administration will find the new 
regulations more easily understood, and more 
readily carried out, when presented as a 
single, co-ordinated piece of legislation. 


Summary of 


er. 1 


General 


This Part of the new Order in Council sets 
forth the methods by which the Minister of 
Labour is to carry out the Government’s poli- 
cies in relation to manpower. 

Means cited for carrying the policies into 
effect place the following duties on the Minis- 
ter of Labour: 


(1) Operation of an employment service; 


MANPOWER 


1; 


It is inevitable that in regulations of the 
necessary complexity of the present, experi- 
ence would show up defects. For insance, 
while work permits and the 7 days’ notice rule 
have acted to stabilize employment in some 
industries, in other cases their rigid enforce- 
ment was frequently discovered to work hard- 
ship on employees or injustice on employers. 
In building construction, to mention an ex- 
ample, the 7 days’ notice was found ill-suited 
to the natural conditions of work in the in- 
dustry: consequently, that industry is now 
exempt. Further, due to lack of clarity in 
regard to the application of the 7 days’ notice 
to temporary lay-offs, differences between em- 
ployers and employees frequently arose over 
whether employees were entitled to notice in 
a given case. Such disagreements do not make 
for harmonious working relationships, so that 
in the revision there has been an effort made 
to clarify the application of the 7 days’ notice, 
to the point where differences over its appli- 
cation should be much less common. 


The requirement that employers who retain 
in their employ persons whose services are not 
seriously needed at the moment, must report 
any workers actually surplus to their require- 
ments, is designed to meet labour “hoarding”. 
The new provision that persons must register 
after 7 days of unemployment, is necessary so 
that the employment service may be aware of 
every person who is available for work. Amend- 
ments to the provisions with respect to com- 
pulsory transfers will become _ increasingly 
important as labour shortages develop further. 
All in all, these added provisions should give 
an increasing control over employment. 


It is hoped that the provisions in respect of 
enforcement, now spelled out in the Order in 
Council in additional detail, will make possible 
more nearly general compliance with Selective 
Service regulations. Denial of employment to 
male persons unable to show that they have 
complied with the military call-up should 
assist in the enforcement of National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations. 


Regulations 


(2) To ensure the most efficient use of man- 
power by employers; 

(3) Surveys of manpower resources, as may 
be necessary ; 

(4) Co-ordination of manpower demands of 

the armed services and departments of 

government, with available manpower 

resources, and the making of recom- 

mendations thereon to the services, to 

departments and to the Governor in 

Council. 
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Part II 


Civilian Employment 


i 


This Part contains previous National Selec- 
tive Service Regulations (P.C. 7595) with new 
amendments. 

The essential features of previous regula- 
tions are preserved as follows: 

(i) Employers are required to advise Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices 
of desire to engage or intention to lay 
off or discharge, employees; 

(ii) Generally speaking, 7 days’ notice 
from employer to employee, or vice 
versa, of intention to separate from 
employment, unless a Selective Ser- 
vice Officer agrees to reduce the 
period; 

(iii) Permit to seek or enter employment 
covered by the order; 

(iv) Limitations on agricultural workers 
leaving agriculture to accept alterna- 
tive employment; 

(v) Control of advertising for labour or 
employment; 

(vi) Right of local Selective Service Officer, 
under general instructions, to direct a 
person to report for interview, or di- 
rect an unemployed or partially un- 
employed person to accept employ- 
ment; 

(vii) Supplementary allowances, including 
travel expenses, when a person is di- 
rected or requested by a Selective 
Service Officer to accept, or change, 
employment, if authorized by the 
‘Minister in the particular case; 

(viii) Compulsory re-instatement in former 
employment after transfer to other 
work on request or direction of a 
Selective Service Officer; 

(ix) Appeals against rulings of Selective 
Service Officers. 


New features now added are:— 

(i) Every employer must notify the em- 
ployment service of any surplus work- 
ers in his employ; 

(ii) Any person, from 16 to 65 years of 
age, must register for work if not gain- 
fully occupied for 7 consecutive days 
(full-time students, housewives and 
clergy are not included); 

(111) On order of the Minister, and after 
hearing the parties concerned, a person 
in an age class designated for the 
purpose of the military call-up may 
be compulsorily required to accept 
alternative employment; 

(iv) An employed person may be author- 
ized by the Selective Service Officer to 
leave his present employment on 7 
days’ notice and accept other employ- 


clergymen; 
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ment, when the worker agrees, even 
though the contract of employment or 
a law may ordinarily require longer 
notice. 


Amendments made to the previous regula- 
tions are as follows:— 


(i) Causes for reducing the 7 days’ notice 
prior to separation, are clarified, and 
are now chiefly included in the order; 

(11) 7 days’ notice is not to be required 
until after an employee is in employ- 
ment for one month; 

(iii) Those volunteering for service with 
the armed forces will not be required 
to give notice before leaving employ- 
ment; 

(iv) Agricultural workers may only accept 
temporary employment outside of 
agriculture without a permit, to a 
maximum of 60 days within a year, 
and then only outside urban munici- 
palities of over 5,000 population 
(previously the rule was that an agri- 
cultural worker might take employ- 
ment anywhere without permit, for 
30 days at a time); 

(v) Appeals against rulings of Selective 
Service Officers will now go _ to 
Courts of Referees under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, instead of 
to Mobilization Boards (formerly Na- 
tional War Services Boards). Appeal 
procedure is quite informal. 


Previously regulations now contained in 
Part II applied to employed persons generally, 
except provincial employees; workers in agri- 
culture and fishing; technical personnel; 
registered nurses; school and 
college teachers; female persons in domestic 
science; part time workers; and persons in jobs 
of not more than 3 days’ duration. 

Coverage is now amended to restrict the 
regulations to those 16 to 65 years of age, and 
to exempt (in addition to classes previously 
exempt) practical nurses and workers in fish 
processing. Workers in building construction 
are now exempt in regard to the 7 days’ notice 
but not from the need of permits to seek or 
accept employment. 


Part III 
Technical Personnel 


Previous regulations gave authority to direct 
and control the employment of persons deemed 
to be “Technical Personnel”; this Part con- 
tinues this authority, vesting in the Minister 
or his representatives the right to determine 
where the services of “Technical Personnel’ 
may be used to the greatest advantage. Simi- 
larly, previously existing authority in regard 
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to “University Science Students” is continued 
to give the Minister control over their educa- 
tion and some authority to direct their activi- 
ties after graduation. 


Part IV 
Labour Exit Permits 


Previously existing regulations are un- 
changed. Generally speaking, it is provided 
by this Part that no one may leave Canada to 
work outside, without first receiving a Labour 
Exit Permit from a Selective Service Officer. 


Part V 
Administration 


This Part provides for the Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service and Associate Direc- 
tors of National Selective Service, as well as 
such National Selective Service Officers, clerks 
and other officers and employees as are nheces- 
sary. It also makes provisions for the cus- 
tomary detail of administration incidental to 
such an order. 
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However, two new features are important: 
the Minister may require any employer to 
release all male persons failing to furnish 
evidence that they have not contravened the 
military call-up regulations; and he may also 
cause a permit to seek employment to be 
refused to any male persons failing to furnish 
similar evidence. 


Part VI 
Enforcement 


This Part contains a consolidation of the 
regulations in respect of compliance and en- 
forcement. Provisions in regard to enforce- 
ment are made somewhat more rigid than 
heretofore, and penalties are increased im some 
cases. 


Parr VII 
Miscellaneous 


This Part of the order provides for the repeal 
of Orders in Council now incorporated into 
the new regulations, as well as certain neces- 
sary general provisions. It also provides that 
the new regulations shall become effective im- 
mediately. 


Text of P.C. 246 


ORDER IN COUNCIL 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT 
OTTAWA 


Tuesday, the 19th day of January, 1948. 


PRESENT: 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that, by reason of the war, it is necessary for 
the security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada and for the efficient prosecution of 
the war, to amend and consolidate the various 
orders and regulations affecting manpower. 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the author- 
ity of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, is 
pleased to make the regulations hereto attached 
and they are hereby made and established 
accordingly. 


Tue NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE CIVILIAN 
REGULATIONS 


SHort TITLE 
1. These regulations may be cited as The 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions. 
\ INTERPRETATION 
2. In these regulations, unless the context 
otherwise requires :— 


(a) “advertisement” includes any notice, an- 
nouncement or information; 


(b) “agriculture” means the production on a 
farm or field crops, fruits, vegetables, 
honey, poultry, eggs, livestock, milk, but- 
ter or cheese; 

(c) “Associate Director” means an Associate 

Director of National Selective Service 

appointed under these regulations; 

“Board” means a Mobilization Board 

established under the National Selective 

Service Mobilization Regulations and, 

with reference to any man, means the 

Board established for the Division in 

which he resides; 

(e) “dependent”, when used with respect to 
any person, means some other person 
dependent for support on the income 
earned by such person in a_ business, 
occupation or employment; 

(f) “Director” means the Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service appointed under 
these regulations; 

(g) “Division” means a Division established 
by or pursuant to the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations; 

(h) to “lay off” means to cease for a period 
to make use of the services of an em- 
ployee under circumstances which relieve 
the employer from remunerating the em- 
ployee in respect of such period; 

(i) “local office’? means an Employment and 
Selective Service Office, formerly an 
Employment and Claims Office established 
by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, or any other office designated by 
the Minister as a local office for the pur- 
pose of these regulations; and in respect 
of any person, means the nearest local 
office to the place where he carries on 
business or is employed or, if he is not 
in business or employed, to the place 
where he resides; 

(j) “Minister” means the Minister of Labour; 

(k) “national” includes subject or citizen; 

(1) “peace officer” has the same meaning as 
in the Criminal Code; 


(d 


— 
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(m) “person employed in agriculture” means, 


(n) 
(0) 
(p) 


(q) 


(r) 
(s) 


(t) 


(wu) 


100. 


except in section two hundred, a person 
who, on the twenty-third day of March, 
nineteen hundred and _ forty-two, was 
wholly or mainly employed or occupied 
in agriculture and includes any person 
who, on the said day, was employed or 
occupied on seasonal work in a primary 
industry and whose last employment or 
occupation immediately prior to such em- 
ployment or occupation in a primary in- 
dustry was wholly or mainly in agri- 
culture. 

“prescribed” means prescribed by the 
Minister; 

“primary industry” means lumbering, 
logging, forestry, fishing and trapping; 
“publish” means to communicate to any 
person or persons by any means what- 


soever; : 
“Selective Service Officer” means a 
National Selective Service Officer ap- 


pointed under these regulations and in 
respect of any person means a Selective 
Service Officer for the area in which such 
person carries on business or is employed, 
or if he is not in business or employed, 
for the area in which he resides; 
“technical person’ means a person de- 
scribed in Schedule “A”; 

a reference to a section, part or schedule 
by number only shall be a reference to 
such section, part or schedule in these 
regulations; 

words importing the masculine gender 
include corporations as well as females; 
and 

“year” means a year commencing on the 
first day of a month of January. 


Part I 
General 


The Minister shall carry out the policies 


of the Government of Canada with reference 
to the utilization of manpower in the prosecu- 
tion of the war by the voluntary placement of 


labour, 


if that is practical, and shall only 


exercise the powers of compulsion vested in 
him by these regulations when, in his opinion, 
such action is necessary to carry out the poli- 
cies of the Government. 


101. 


For the purpose of carrying out the 


policies of the Government, the Minister shall 


(a) 
(bd) 


(ce) 


(d) 


(e) 


maintain and operate an employment 
service in Canada; 

take such steps as may be necessary to 
ensure the most efficient use of man- 
power by employers other than His 
Majesty in right of Canada; 

make such surveys of the manpower re- 
sources and needs of Canada as he deems 
necessary; 

after consultation with the armed ser- 
vices of Canada and the departments 
and agencies of the Government of Can- 
ada whose activities affect or relate to 
the demand for and the supply of man- 
power, recommend to each of them such 
action as, in his opinion, is necessary to 
co-ordinate such activities and carry out 
the policies of the Government; and 
after consultation with the armed ser- 
vices of Canada and the departments and 
agencies of the Government of Canada 
whose activities affect or relate to the 
demand for and the supply of manpower, 
recommend to the Governor in Council 
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such action as, in his opinion, is neces- 
sary to co-ordinate activities of the armed 
services of Canada and of departments 
and agencies of the Government of Can- 
ada which affect the demand for or the 
supply of manpower and such further 
action as is necessary to achieve the man- 
power objectives laid down by the Gov- 


ernment. 
Part II 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
Interpretation 


200. (1) In this part, unless the context 
otherwise requires: 


(a) “court of referees’ means a court of 


referees constituted under section fifty- 
three of The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940. 


(b) “employee” means any person who has 


(vill) any 


(ce) 


(vii) 


attained his sixteenth birthday and has 
not attained his sixty-fifth birthday and 
who is employed under a contract of ser- 
vice or apprenticeship, written or oral, 
expressed or implied; includes any person 
or group or class of persons not employed 
under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship when the Minister declares such 
person or group or class of persons to 
be an employee for the purposes of this 
part; but does not include— 
(1) any person employed by His Majesty 
in right of any province; 
(4i) any member of His Majesty’s Naval, 
Military or Air Forces; 
(111) any person employed in agriculture, 
fishing, fish processing, hunting or 
trapping; 
any technical person; 
any minister, priest or clergyman 
authorized to perform the marriage 
ceremony; 
any registered nurse, any person 
undergoing training to become a 
nurse or any practical nurse in a 
private home; 
any teacher in a school, college or 
university which, in the opinion of 
the Minister, is not carried on for 
gain; 


(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 


female person employed in 
domestic service in a private home 
where not more than one servant is 
employed; 

any student when employed only after 
day classes or on holidays during the 
school or college term but not when 
employed during the long summer 
vacation; 

any person in respect of part-time 
subsidiary employment which is not 
his principal means of livelihood; 
any person in respect of casual or ir- 
regular employment for not more 
than three days in any calendar week 
for the same employer. 

“employer” means any person having one 
or more persons in his employ and in- 
cludes His Majesty in right of Canada; 
any person acting on behalf of an em- 
ployer, and in the case of a corporation 
which is an employer, any officer of the 
corporation; 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(d) “notice of separation” means a notice 


given by an employer or employee pur- 

suant to section two hundred and two 

or a similar notice given under The 

Nae Selective Service Regulations, 
42; 
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(e) “permit to seek employment” means a 
permit furnished by a Selective Service 
Officer pursuant to section two hundred 
and four or a similar permit furnished 
under The National Selective Service 
Regulations, 1942; and 

(f) “urban municipality’ means an urban 
municipality whose population exceeds 
five thousand. 


Supply and Demand 


201. (1) When a person ascertains that he 
requires or will require to engage an employee 
or that he will be laying off or discharging an 
employee, he shall forthwith notify the local 
office of such requirement or supply the local 
office with such information as to the employee 
to be laid off or discharged as may be pre- 
scribed. 

(2) Any person who has attained his six- 
teenth birthday and has not attained his sixty- 
fifth birthday and who, for a period of seven 
consecutive days, has been unemployed or not 
gainfully occupied shall, unless he is 

(a) a technical person, or 

(6) a school, college or university student, 

forthwith register with the local office and sup- 
ply such information as may be prescribed. 
» (3) No person shall have in his employment 
more persons of any particular qualifications 
than are reasonably necessary for his immediate 
needs without notifying the local office that the 
persons whose services are not immediately 
necessary are available for employment. 


Separation from Employment 


202. (1) No employer shall lay off or termin- 
ate the employment of an employee without 
giving him in prescribed form in duplicate 


(a) seven days’ notice of separation exclusive 
of the day on which the notice is given, 


or 
(b) such shorter notice as the Selective Ser- 
vie Officer allows, 

unless 

(i) the employee is employed on building 
construction work, 

(ii) the employee has been in his employ 

for a period of less than one month, 

(i111) by reason of weather conditions or 

by reason of fire, explosion or other 
calamity, the employee’s services can- 
not be utilized, or 
the employee has refused to accept a 
transfer under a collective labour 
agreement or practice in the industry 
in accordance with which employees 
have agreed or are accustomed to 
transfer from their usual employment 
to alternative employment with the 
same employer at a lower rate of 
remuneration. 

(2) Where 

(a) an employee is employed on building con- 
struction work, 

(b) an employee has been in an employer’s 
employ for a period of less than one 
month, 

(c) by reason of weather conditions or by 
reason of fire, explosion or other calam- 
ity, an employee’s services cannot be 
utilized, or 

(qd) an employee has refused to accept a 
transfer under a collective labour agree- 
ment or practice in the industry in aec- 
cordance with which employees have 


(iv) 
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agreed or are accustomed to transfer 
from their usual employment to alterna- 
tive employment with the same employer 
at a lower rate of remuneration, 


the employer shall give him notice of separation 
in prescribed form in duplicate before laying 
him off or terminating his employment. 

(3) Except to undergo alternative service 
under the National Selective Service Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations or to enter service in His 
Majesty’s Canadian armed forces, no employee 
shall terminate his employment without giving 
to his employer in prescribed form in triplicate 

(a) seven days’ notice of separation exclusive 

of the day on which such notice is given, 
or 

(0) such shorter notice as the Selective Ser- 

vice Officer allows, 


unless he is employed on building construction 
work or has been in the employment for a 
period of less than one month, in which event 
he shall give his employer notice of separation 
in prescribed form in triplicate before termin- 
ating his employment. 

(4) The Selective Service Officer may, in 
accordance with principles and directions set 
out in instructions given by the Minister, allow 
an employer to give less than seven days’ notice 
under this section; and without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, he may do so if he 
is satisfied 

(a) that it is impossible by reason of 

(i) the absence from work of another 
employee or group of employees, 

(11) a power shortage, 

(111) conditions which might, jeopardize 
the health of the employee, 

(iv). a shortage of materials, or 

(v) a breakdown of machinery, 

to give the seven days’ notice before the 

employee’s services become unnecessary 

and that the circumstances making it im- 

possible was, in the opinion of the Selec- 

tive Service Officer, beyond the employ- 

er’s control; and 

(b) that the employer cannot use the em- 

ployee’s services in alternative employ- 
ment; 
but when the services are made unnecessary by 
reason of a shortage of materials or a break- 
down of machinery he may not allow the em- 
ployer to give less than two days’ notice. 

(5) Where an employer applies for a reduc- 
tion in the seven days’ notice affecting an em- 
ployee who is a member of a trade union and 
such employer and the trade union have a col- 
lective labour agreement, the Selective Service 
Officer shall consult with the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the trade union before making his 
decision. ; 

(6) Every employer shall, on request, furnish 
an employee with an adequate supply of forms 
containing the prescribed notice of separation. 

(7) Where an employer gives an employee 
notice of separation under this part the em- 
ployee shall forthwith acknowledge receipt 
thereof by signing one copy in the prescribed 
place and return such copy to the employer. 

(8) Where an employee gives an employer 
notice of separation under this part, the em- 
ployer shall forthwith acknowledge receipt 
thereof by signing one copy in the prescribed 
place and return such copy to the employee. 

(9) Every employer who gives or receives a 
notice of separation under this part shall retain 
one copy thereof and shall, within forty-eight 
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hours of giving or receiving such notice, deliver 
a copy thereof to the local office. 

(10) The provisions of this part with respect 
to the giving of notice of separation shall not 
supersede any law, statutory or otherwise, re- 
quiring a longer notice. 

(11) No employer or employee shall be bound 
by this section insofar as it is inconsistent with 
any right or privilege of the employer or em- 
ployee, as the case may be, under an existing 
collective labour agreement which was entered 
into prior to the first day of September, nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two. 

203. (1) Where an employer is of opinion that 
an employee is guilty of serious misconduct he 
may give him notice of separation pursuant to 
section two hundred and two and suspend him 
from duty forthwith. 

(2) An employee may, within seven days of 
being suspended for serious misconduct, exclusive 
of the day on which he was suspended, apply in 
writing to the Selective Service Officer to re- 
view such suspension; and, if he does not make 
such an application, his employment’ shall be 
deemed to have terminated when he was sus- 
pended. 

(3) Where an employee is a member of an 
association with which his employer has entered 
into a collective labour agreement which pro- 
vides for review of a suspension of a member 
of the association from work, he may not apply 
under this section to the Selective Service Offi- 
cer to review a suspension notwithstanding sub- 
section two of this section. 

(4) If, upon reviewing a suspension for 
serious misconduct, a Selective Service Officer 
finds that the employee was guilty of serious 
misconduct, the employee’s employment shall 
be deemed to have terminated when he was sus- 
pended but if, upon such review, the Selective 
Service Officer finds that the employee was not 
guilty of serious misconduct, the employer shall 
reinstate the employee with full pay from the 
time the application for review was made and 
the notice of separation given prior to the sus- 
pension shall be of no effect. 


Permits to Seek Hmployment 


204. (1) The Selective Service Officer shall, 
on request, furnish a permit to seek employ- 
ment in prescribed form to any employee who 
presents a notice of separation signed by his 
employer or to any person other than an em- 
ployee, and he may, in accordance with prin- 
ciples and directions set out in instructions 
given by the Minister, insert therein restrictions 
as to 

(a) the place where employment may be ob- 

taned thereunder, 

(b) the employer from whom employment 

may be obtained thereunder, 

(c) the nature of the employment which may 

be obtained thereunder, or 

(d) the duration of the employment which 

may be obtained thereunder. 


(2) The Selective Service Officer may, at any 
time, in accordance with principles and direc- 
tions set out in instructions given by the 
Minister, 

(a) cancel a permit to seek employment by 
notice in writing to the employer and 
employee effective upon or after the ex- 
piration of seven days from the day such 
notices are mailed, or 

‘b) extend the period of employment fixed 
by a permit to seek employment. 
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205. (1) Neither an employer nor a person 
acting or pretending to act on behalf of an 
employer shall 

(a) interview any person with regard to 
employment as an employee, 

(b) solicit any person to enter into employ- 
ment as an employee, 

(c) offer any person employment as an em- 

ployee, or 

(d) take any person into employment as an 
employee, 

unless such person presents to him in duplicate 
a permit from the Selective Service Officer to 
seek such employment. 

(2) No person shall apply for, accept or 
enter employment as an employee, unless he 
has obtained from the Selective Service Officer 
a permit to seek such employment. 

(3) No permit to seek employment is neces- 
sary for the re-employment of an employee by 
an employer, 

(a) within fourteen consecutive days from 
the day on which the employee was last 
employed by the employer, 

(b) at the termination of a period of sickness 
or disability which occasioned the ter- 
mination of a previous employment of the 
employee by the employer, 

(c) at the termination of a stoppage of work 
which resulted from an industrial dis- 
pute and terminated the employee’s pre- 
vious employment by the employer, 

(d) pursuant to a collective labour agreement 
providing preference in re-employment 
according to service or seniority, or - 

(e) upon reinstatement in employment pur- 
suant to this part or The Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act, 1942, 


but in any such case, the employer shall, within 
forty-eight hours of the commencement of such 
re-employment, deliver notice of such re-em- 
ployment in prescribed form to the local office. 
(4) Where an employer takes an employee 
into employment, he shall, unless it is a case of 
re-employment under subsection three of this 
section, 

(a) record the prescribed particulars of the 
employment on both copies of the permit 
to seek employment presented to him by 
the employee, 

(b) retain one copy of the permit to seek 
employment on file, and 

(c) within forty-eight hours of taking the 
employee into his employment, deliver 
the other copy of the permit to the local 
office. 


206. (1) No employer shall during any day 
retain in his employment an employee who was, 
contrary to law, taken into employment without 
having obtained and presented a permit to 
seek such employment. ; 

(2) No employer shall retain an employee 
in his employment during any day if the permit 
to seek employment pursuant to which he took 
the employee into his employment has been 
cancelled pursuant to these or any other regula- 
tions or during any day after the period of 
employment authorized thereby expires. 

(3) No employee shall, during any day, re- 
main in any employment ‘which he, contrary to 
law, entered without having obtained a permit 
to seek employment. 

(4) No employee shall remain in any employ- 
ment during any day if the permit to seek 
employment pursuant to which he entered such 
employment has been cancelled pursuant to 
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these or any other regulations or during any 
day after the period of employment authorized 
thereby expires. 


Agricultural Employment 


207. (1) No person employed in agriculture 
shall enter or remain during any day in em- 
ployment outside agriculture except 

(a) active service in His Majesty’s Canadian 

armed forces, or 

(b) seasonal or temporary employment out- 

side an urban municipality for not more 
than sixty days in any year when such 
employment does not interfere with agri- 
cultural production, 
unless he has first obtained from the Selective 
Service Officer a permit in prescribed form to 
enter or remain in such employment. 


(2) No person shall take a person employed 
in agriculture into employment outside agricul- 
ture, or retain during any day a person em- 
ployed in agriculture in employment outside 
agriculture except 

(a) active service in His Majesty’s Canadian 

armed forces, or 

(b) seasonal or temporary employment out- 

side an urban municipality for not more 
than sixty days in any year when such 
employment does not interfere with agri- 
cultural production, 
unless such person presents to him a permit 
obtained from the Selective Service Officer in 
prescribed form to accept or remain in such 
employment. 


(3) The Selective Service Officer on request 
may, in accordance with principles and direc- 
tions set out in instructions given by the Min- 
ister, furnish a permit to a person employed 
in agriculture to enter or remain in employ- 
ment outside agriculture and insert therein 
restrictions as to 

(a) the place where employment may be ob- 

tained thereunder; 

(6) the employment which may be obtained 

or retained thereunder; 

(c) the nature of the employment which 

may be obtained thereunder; or 

(d) the duration of the employment which 

may be obtained or retained thereunder. 


(4) The Selective Service Officer may, at any 
time, in accordance with principles and direc- 
tions set out in instructions given by the Min- 
ister, 

(a) cancel a permit furnished under this sec- 
tion by notice in writing to the employer 
and employee effective upon or after the 
expiration of seven days from the day 
such notice is mailed; or 

(b) extend the period of employment fixed 
by such a permit. 

(5) No person shall retain a person employed 
in agriculture in his employment during any 
day if the permit pursuant to which he took 
the person employed in agriculture into his 
employment, or retained him in his employ- 
ment, has been cancelled pursuant to this sec- 
tion or during any day after the period of em- 
ployment fixed thereby expires. 

(6) No person employed in agriculture shall 
remain in any employment during any day if 
the permit pursuant to which he entered such 
employment, or remained in such employment, 
has been cancelled pursuant to this section or 
during any day after the period of employment 
authorized thereby expires. 
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Advertisements 


208. (1) No person shall publish an adver- 
tisement offering employment as-an employee 
or seeking employment as an employee except 
pursuant to and in accordance with a permit 
obtained from the Selective Service Officer. 

(2) Where an application is made to a Selec- 
tive Service Officer for a permit to advertise 
under this section, the Selective Service Officer 
may, in accordance with principles and direc- 
tions set out in instructions given by the Min- 
ister, 

(a) refuse the permit, 

(0) grant the permit subject to such condi- 

tions as he deems proper, or 

(c) with the applicant’s consent, make such 

arrangements at the applicant’s expense, 
as he deems proper. 


Control of Employment 


209. (1) A Selective Service Officer may, in 
accordance with principles and directions set 
out in instructions given by the Minister, by 
order in writing direct any person, 

(a) to report for interview at a local office 
at a time which will not interfere with 
his work or occupation; if any; 

(b) if the person is unemployed or not gain- 
fully occupied, to apply forthwith for 
specified employment which, in the 
opinion of the Selective Service Officer, 
is suitable and to accept the employ- 
ment when it is offered to him; or 

(c) if, for more than two consecutive weeks, 
the person has not been gainfully occu- 
pied during normal full time, to apply, 
within seven days from the time when 
the direction is given, for specified full 
time employment which, in the opinion 
of the Selective Service Officer, is suit- 
able and to accept the employment when 
it is offered to him, 

and every person to whom any such direction 
is given shall comply with the direction. 

(2) An employee shall, for the purpose of 
this section, be deemed to be unemployed on 
the termination of .a period of seven days from 
the day his employer gives him a notice of 
separation or he gives his employer a notice of 
separation. 

(3) When a Selective Service Officer directs 
an employed person to accept employment under 
this section, he shall send a copy of the order 
to such person’s employer. 

(4) In deciding whether employment is suit- 
able for a person, a Selective Service Officer 
shall consider such factors as he deems relevant 
including the person’s physical condition, train- 
ing, experience, prior earnings and _ personal 
responsibilities and the distance of the em- 
ployment from his residence; and he shall not 
consider employment to be suitable if the wages 
are lower, or the conditions of work are less 
favourable, than either those fixed by collective 
agreement for the place where the work is to be 
performed or, if there is no such agreement, 
those observed by good employers. 

(5) When a Selective Service Officer directs 
a person under this section to accept employ- 
ment which necessitates changing his place of 
residence, he shall, in accordance with prin- 
ciples and directions set out in instructions 
given by the Minister, provide such person with 
financial assistance under section two hundred 
and twelve. 

(6) Where a person accepts employment pur- 
suant to a direction given under this section 
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he shall not terminate the employment or cease 
to: perform his duties in the employment, nor 
shall his employer terminate the employment 
or lay him off, within six months from the day 
he enters the employment, without a written 
permit from the Selective Service Officer. 

210. (1) When, after having, in his opinion, 
given all interested persons an opportunity to 
be heard, the Minister is of opinion that an 
employed person to whom The National Selec- 
tive Service Mobilization Regulations apply and 
who belongs to an age class or part of an age 
class which has been designated by proclama- 
tion for the purpose of the said regulations can 
contribute more effectively to the prosecution 
of the war in employment other than that in 
which he is employed, the Minister may by 
order require the employer of such person 
forthwith to give such person two weeks’ notice 
that his employment will be terminated. 

(2) When the Minister has made an order 
under subsection one of this section, the Selec- 
tive Service Officer may, after the expiration 
of the two-week period, by order in writing 
require the person whose employment is so ter- 
minated to apply forthwith for specified em- 
ployment which, in the opinion of the Selective 
Service Officer, is suitable and to accept the 
employment when it is offered to him; and sub- 
sections three, five and six of section two 
hundred and nine shall apply mutatis mutandis 
as if enacted in this section. 

(3) Within forty-eight hours of receiving 
an order from the Minister under this section, 
the employer shall give the notice therein re- 
quired to be given and inform the local office 
as to the time when it was given. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, “em- 
ployer” shall include every person havine anv 
other person in his employ and “Minister” in- 
cludes any senior officer appointed under these 
regulations and designated by the Minister to 
exercise the powers conferred on him by this 
section. 

211. Where in the opinion of a Selective 
Service Officer, it is in the national interest 
that an employed person take employment other 
than that in which he is employed, the Selec- 
tive Service Officer may request him to accept 
such employment at the expiration of seven 
consecutive days from service on his employer, 
either personally or by registered post, of a 
notice that such request is made pursuant to 
these regulations; and the person to whom such 
request is made may accept such employment 
at the expiration of such time notwithstanding 
his contract of employment or any law, statu- 
tory or otherwise, to the contrary. 


Supplementary Allowances 


212. (1) Where a Selective Service Officer 
has directed or requested a person to take em- 
ployment and deems it necessary for the efficient 
placement of workers he may, in accordance 
with principles and directions set out in in- 
structions given by the Minister 

(a) advance such person an amount not ex- 
ceeding his necessary travelling expenses 
from the place where he was when he 
was requested to take the employment to 
the place of employment; 

(b) advance such person an amount not ex- 
ceeding his necessary travelling expenses 
from the place of employment to the 
place where he was when he was re- 
quested to take the employment or to a 
place equidistant from the employment; 

(c) if, in his opinion, it is necessary to move 
such person’s dependents, advance him 
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an amount not exceeding the necessary 
travelling expenses for his dependents 
and other necessary expenses arising out 
of his change of residence; and 


(d) pay him an amount substantially equiv- 
alent to the remuneration which, in the 
Selective Service Officer’s opinion, he 
would receive from such employment dur- 
ing the period equal to the time neces- 
sarily spent travelling to the place of 
employment. 


(2) A person to whom an advance is made 
under subsection one of this section shall repay 
the amount thereof to the Crown upon demand 
but he shall be deemed to have repaid to the 
Crown in respect of such advance five dollars 
for each week during which he remains in the 
employment which he accepted on the direction 
or at the request of the Selective Service Officer; 
and if he remains in the employment for the 
period which he was, pursuant to this part, 
directed or requested to remain, or if, for 
reasons beyond his control, he does not enter 
the employment which he was directed or re- 
quested to take, he shall be deemed to have 
repaid the full amount of the advance. 


(3) Where a Selective Service Officer directs 
or requests a person to take employment which 
involves a change of residence and requires him 
to be separated from his dependents, and the 
earnings from the employment are not, in the 
opinion of the Selective Service Officer, sufficient 
to compensate him for the increased cost of 
living occasioned by the separation, the Selec- 
tive Service Officer may, in accordance with 
principles and directions set out in instruc- 
tions from the Minister, pay him a supplemen- 
tary living allowance not exceeding five dollars 
for each week he is in such employment; 


(4) Where a Selective Service Officer has, 
under this part, directed or requested on em- 
ployed person to take employment at a lower 
rate of remuneration than he is receiving, the 
Minister may pay him or authorize the em- 
ployer notwithstanding the Wartime Wages 
Control Order to pay him, a supplementary 
allowance not exceeding five dollars for each 
week he remains in the employment. 


(5) Where a Selective Service Officer directs 
or requests a person to take employment, he 
may, in accordance with principles and direc- 
tions set out in instructions from the Minister, 
advance him an amount not exceeding fifteen 
dollars to defray living expenses during the 
first week of employment, and the person to 
whom such advance is made shall repay the 
amount thereof to the Selective Service Officer 
within forty-eight hours from receiving his 
first normal wages or salary from the employ- 
ment or within such further period as the 
Selective Service Officer may allow. 


(6) Payments under subsections three and 
four of this section may be made to the person 
to whom the supplementary allowance is granted 
or to his employer on his behalf; and where any 
such payment is made to an employer, the em- 
ployer shall pay it to the person to whom the 
supplementary allowance is granted within one 
month from the receipt thereof. 


(7) Where an advance is made under sub- 
section one of this section for travelling ex- 
penses, the Selective Service Officer may pay 
the amount thereof or any part thereof to a 
transportation company in payment of trans- 
portation for the person to whom the advance 
is made. 
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Reinstatement 


_213.(1) Where a Selective Service Officer 
directs or requests an employed person to accept 
other employment under this part and notifies 
the employed person’s employer that such direc- 
tion or request is made pursuant to these regu- 
lations and the employed person thereupon ac- 
cepts such employment, the provisions of The 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, 
shall apply mutatis mutandis to the reinstate- 
ment of such person upon the termination of 
the work which he has been directed or re- 
quested to accept. 

(2) Where a person terminates the employ- 
ment of another person pursuant to an order 
made under these regulations, the provisions of 
The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942, shall apply mutatis mutandis to the rein- 
statement of the person whose employment has 
been terminated when the Minister certifies 
that such person is no longer required for other 
work. 

Appeals 


214. (1) Where the Minister makes an order 
under section two hundred and ten or a Selec- 
tive Service Officer refuses to grant or cancels 
a permit, or makes an order, direction or ruling 
under this part, a person affected thereby, or 
a representative of a trade union or similar 
organization to which a person affected thereby 
belongs, may appeal therefrom to a court of 
referees by a notice in writing containing a 
statement of the grounds of the appeal filed in 
the local office within seven days from the time 
when the permit was refused or cancelled or 
the order, direction or ruling was made. 

(2) The members of the court of referees 
to which an appeal is referred shall be chosen 
in the same manner as in the case of an appeal 
to a court of referees under The Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. 

(3) The court of referees to which an appeal 
is referred shall consider and determine the 
appeal as soon as possible after receipt of the 
notice of appeal and its decision thereon shall 
be final and conclusive. 

(4) An appeal may, with the consent of the 
appellant but not otherwise, be proceeded with 
in the absence of any member or members of 
the Court other than the chairman. 

(5) No person shall be a member of a court 
of referees during the consideration of an 
appeal. 


(a) in which he is or may be directly inter- 
ested; 

(b) in which he is or has been a representa- 
tive of the appellant or other interested 
person; or 

fe) in which he has taken any part either 
as a witness or otherwise. 

(6) The appellant when filing his notice of 
appeal may apply, by notice in writing filed in 
the local office, for a hearing; and the chairman 
of a court of referees may refuse an application 
for a hearing or he may, whether or not an 
application for a hearing has been made, direct 
that there shall be a hearing. 

(7) If the number of members of the court 
of referees is an even number, the chairman 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

(8) The procedure on a hearing shall be 
determined by the chairman of the court of 
referees. 

(9) A court of referees shall not decide an 
appeal until a reasonable opportunity has been 
given to the claimant to make any representa- 
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tions which he desires the Court to consider in 
making its decision; and in any case where a 
hearing has not been directed, the claimant 
shall be given an opportunity of making repre- 
sentations to the court of referees in writing 
and if he fails to do so, he shall be deemed to 
have had such reasonable opportunity. 

(10) Any person who appears before a court 
of referees shall do so at his own expense. 

(11) The Minister may publish a decision of 
the court of referees if and as he deems proper. 

(12) For the purposes of remuneration, a 
court of referees functioning under this part 
shall be deemed to be functioning under the 
unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 


Part III 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
Interpretation 


300. In this part unless the context otherwise 

requires 

(a) “employer” includes His Majesty in right 
of Canada and in right of any province; 

(0) “essential work” means work which is, 
in the opinion of the Minister, essential 
to the efficient prosecution of the war; 

(c) “minister” includes any person designated 
by the Minister to act on his behalf 

under this Part; 

(d) “science student” means a male person 
who has registered at a university as a 
full-time student during all or part of 
the academic year for a course the suc- 
cessful completion of which, in the opin- 
ion of the Minister, will qualify the per- 
son as a technical person; and 

(e) “University” means any person or group 
of persons, including His Majesty in right 
of any province, administering or operat- 
ing a university or college which is, in 
the opinion of the Minister, properly 
equipped and staffed to train persons to 
be technical persons. 


Supply and Demand 


301. (1) When a person ascertains that he 
requires or will require to engage a technical 
person or that he will be laying off or discharg- 
ing a technical person, and when a person dis- 
charges or lays off a technical person, he shall 
forthwith supply the Minister at Ottawa with 
such information as to his requirements or the 
technical person discharged or laid off or to be 
discharged or laid off as may be prescribed. 

(2) When a technical person desires to obtain 
new employment or is, or knows that he is 
going to be, unemployed or not gainfully occu- 
pied full time on work of a kind for which he 
is especially qualified, he shall forthwith supply 
the Minister at Ottawa with such information 
as may be prescribed. 


Control of Employment 


302. (1) No person shall, without the ap- 
proval of the Minister, enter into a contract or 
arrangement for the services of a_ technical 
person except a contract or arrangement in 
respect of part-time subsidiary employment 
which is not the technical person’s principal 
means of livelihood. 

(2) No person shall make use of the services 
of a technical person during any day and no 
person shall pay any remuneration or salary to 
a technical person in respect of any day if the 
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employment or arrangement under which he is 
employed came into operation without the ap- 
proval required by these regulations or any 
other regulation. 

. Hmployment Changes 

303. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Minis- 
ter, any technical person, other than a member 
of His Majesty’s Canadian armed forces, is 
capable of contributing more effectively to the 
war effort in essential work other than that, if 
any, upon which he is engaged, the Minister may 
request him to take employment in such work 
and notify his employer of such request. 

(2) Where a technical person agrees to ac- 
cept work pursuant to a request by the Minister 
under this section, the employer of the technical 
person may make representations in writing to 
the Minister at Ottawa but if the Minister does 
not withdraw his request within thirty days 
from the day notice thereof is sent by registered 
mail to the employer at his place of business, 
the employer’s employment of such person shall 
be terminated at the end of such period. 

(3) Where a technical person enters employ- 
ment on work which is, in the opinion of the 
Minister, essential work and the Minister noti- 
fies the employer by whom the technical person 
was employed immediately before entering such 
employment that he approves the arrangements 
for such employment, the technical person shall 
be deemed to have entered into the employment 
at the request of the Minister. 


Reinstatement 


304. (1) Where a technical person has en- 
tered employment on essential work at the 
request of the Minister, the employer by whom 
he was employed immediately before entering 
the employment on such work shall reinstate him 
at the termination of his employment on the 


essential work in a position and under circum-. 


stances not less favourable than the position 
which he would have held and the circumstances 
which would have been applicable to him had 
he not entered such employment. 

(2) No person is required, by reason of sub- 
section one of this section, to reinstate a former 
employee who entered employment in essential 
work at the request of the Minister if 


(a) the former employee does not, within 
two weeks from the termination of his 
employment on essential work, apply to 
the employer for reinstatement; 

(ob) the former employee fails without reas- 
onable excuse to present himself for em- 
ployment at a time and place notified to 
him by the employer after his request 
for reinstatement; 

(c) by reason of a change of circumstances, 
other than the employment of some per- 
son to replace him, it is not reasonably 
practicable to reinstate him; 

(d) his reinstatement in a position and under 
conditions not less favourable to him that 
the position which he would have held 
and the circumstances which would have 
been applicable to him had he not under- 
taken the essential work is impracticable 
and the employee refuses, within a reason- 
able time, to accept the most favourable 
position under the most favourable condi- 
tions in which it is reasonably practic- 
able for the employer to reinstate him; 

(e) the former employee is physically or 
mentally incapable of performing the 
work available in the employer’s service; 
or 
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(f) the former employee was originally em- 
ployed to replace a person who had been 
accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
Forces or to replace a person who entered 
employment in essential work at the re- 
quest of the Minister. 


(3) Where an employer has reinstated a 
technical person pursuant to this section, he 
shall not discharge him or lay him off without 
reasonable cause; and if he discharges him or 
lays him off within six months of the rein- 
statement, the onus shall be on the employer 
to prove that he had reasonable cause for so 
doing. : 

(4) Where an employer has entered into an 
agreement with his employees, some or all of 
whom are technical persons, that he will re- 
employ employees who leave his employment 
for employment in essential work, such agree- 
ment shall continue in force to the extent that 
it is not less advantageous to an employee than 
this section. ‘ 

(5) No person is, by reason of this section, 
relieved of any obligation under a collective 
or other agreement. 

(6) Where a person fails to reinstate a tech- 
nical person who entered employment on essen- 
tial work at the request of the Minister as 
required by this section or, contrary to this 
section, discharges or lays off a technical per- 
son without reasonable cause, he shall pay to 
the technical person an amount equal to three 
months’ remuneration at the rate at which the 
technical person was being remunerated im- 
mediately prior to entering employment on 
essential work at the request of the Minister 
and, if he does not do so, the technical person 
may recover such amount as a debt in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


University Science Students 


305. (1) The armed forces of Canada, the 
departments and agencies of the governments 
of Canada and of the provinces of Canada, and 
all other persons employing technical persons 
from time to time, at the request of the Min- 
ister, shall supply him with such information 
as he may specify with reference to their 
present or future requirements of technical 
persons for essential work. 

(2) Every university, from time to _ time, 
shall supply the Minister with such informa- 
tion as he may require with reference to science 
students registered with the university. 

(3) If at any time, in the opinion of the 
Minister, the number of science students in the 
universities should be increased, he shall recom- 
mend to the universities the steps which ought 
to be taken to train the necessary number of 
technical persons. 

306. (1) Before a person is permitted to 
commence or continue work as a science student 
he shall make a declaration in a form prescribed 
by the Minister indicating whether he wishes to 
volunteer for service in. the armed forces of 
Canada as a technical officer. 


(2) Every university, from time to time, 
shall at the request of the Minister, supply him 
with a list of the names of the science students 
who wish to volunteer for service in the armed 
forces as technical officers; and the Minister 
shall from time to time select therefrom the 
names of persons who, in his opinion, will fulfil 
the requirements of each branch of the armed 
forces and shall submit lists of such names for 
the consideration of the various branches of 
the armed forces. iy | 
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(8) Every science student shall submit : to 
such medical examination as the Department 
of National Defence may from time to time 
require. 

307. (1) If at any time, the number of 
science students who wish to volunteer for ser- 
vice in the armed forces as technical officers 
is not adequate, in the opinion of the Minister, 
after consultation with the armed services of 
Canada and the departments and agencies of 
the Government of Canada whose activities 
affect or relate to the demand for and the 
supply of manpower, he may request any science 
student to accept such status in the reserve 
army and undergo such military studies and 
duties, whether during the academic year or 
not, as he may specify. 

(2) No university shall retain any person in 
the university as a science student if such person 
refuses to accept status in the reserve army 
or to undergo military studies and duties as 
requested by the Minister pursuant to this 
section. 

308. The Department of National Defence 
and the Department of Munitions and Supply 
shall provide such facilities for the training of 
science students as the Minister may from time 
to time require. 

309. Every person who completes a course as 
a science student at a university and does not 
volunteer for service in the armed forces of 
Canada shall accept employment in such essen- 
tial work as the Minister may require and 
remain in such employment during each day 
the Minister so requires. 

310. No person, whether acting or pretending 
to act on behalf of any of the armed forces or 
any department or agency of government or 
not, shall 

(a) interview any science student, either be- 
fore or after graduation, with regard to 
any employment, office or position; 

(0) solicit any science student, either before 
or after graduation, to enter any employ- 
ment or to accept any office or position; 

(c) offer any science student, either before 
or after graduation, any employment, 
office or position; or 

(d) take any science student, either before 
or after graduation, into any employ- 
ment or give him any office or position; 

except by or with the consent of the Minister. 


Part IV 
Laspour Exir PERMITS 


400. No person who has attained his sixteenth 
birthday shall leave Canada with the intention 
of seeking or entering into employment outside 
Canada except pursuant to a Labour Exit 
Permit in prescribed form issued to him by a 
Selective Service Officer, unless such person is 


(a) leaving Canada to take employment in 
the service of the Government of Canada, 
the Government of a province of Canada, 
or the Government of any other country; 

(6) not a Canadian national and is proceed- 
ing to a country of which he is a national; 

(c) permanently resident in a country other 
than Canada, and is proceeding to such 
country or on transit through Canada to 
some other country; 

(d) a member of a dramatic, artistic, athletic 
or spectacular organization leaving Can- 
ada temporarily for the purpose of giving 
public performances or exhibitions of an 
entertaining or instructive character; 

(e) an actor, artist, lecturer, journalist, 
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priest, minister of religion, author, 
lawyer, physician, professor of a recog- 
nized educational institution, accredited 
representative of an international trade 
union, commercial traveller or under- 
taker, leaving Canada for the temporary 
exercise of his calling or office; 

(f) an officer or seaman proceeding to join a 
vessel in a United States port pursuant to 
authorization issued by or on behalf of 
the Director of Merchant Seamen; 

(g) the wife of a man who is leaving Canada 
pursuant to a Labour Exit Permit or who 
is exempt from obtaining a Labour Exit 
Permit; or 

(h) a farm labourer going to the United 
States for seasonal work under an ar- 
rangement between the Governments of 
Canada and the United States. 


401. (1) A Selective Service Officer may, in 
accordance with principles and directions set 
out in instructions from the Minister, grant a 
Labour Exit Permit in prescribed form, either 
for a limited period of absence from Canada or 
for an indefinite period, to a person desiring 
to leave Canada to take employment or seek 
employment outside Canada, but no such permit 
shall be granted to a male British subject unless 
he has been authorized in writing by the chair- 
man of the Board to leave Canada if he is 
prohibited by the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations from leaving Canada 
without such authorization. 

(2) The Selective Service Officer may, from 
time to time, in accordance with principles and 
directions set out in instructions from the 
Minister, renew a Labour Exit Permit which 


‘has been granted for a limited period. 


(3) Labour Exit Permits shall not be valid 
for departure from Canada after the last day 
fixed therein for such departure. 

(4) Where a Labour Exit Permit is endorsed 
with the words “right to cancel this permit is 
reserved”, the holder shall, if the Minister can- 
cels the permit, return to Canada within such 
period as the Minister may fix. 

(5) Where any Labour Exit Permit is 
granted for a limited period of absence from 
Canada, the holder shall return to Canada 
before the expiration of such period or the 
expiration of an extension of such period set 
out in a renewal of the permit. 

402. An application for a Labour Exit Per- 
mit shall be in prescribed form and no person 
shall give false or misleading information in 
such application. 

403. No person shall, without lawful reason 
or excuse, the proof of which shall lie upon 
him, have in his possession 

(i) a Labour Exit Permit or document pur- 

porting to be such permit, which permit 
or document was not lawfully issued to 
him pursuant to this order; or 

(ii) a blank form of Labour Exit Permit or 

printed form purporting to be such blank 
form of permit. 


404. No person shall, without lawful excuse, 
the proof of which shall lie upon him, print or 
make a Labour Exit Permit or any printed 
paper purporting to be a blank form of Labour 
Exit Permit. 

405. Any person leaving or attempting to 
leave Canada may be accosted by a peace officer, 
an immigration, customs or excise officer, or 
any other person authorized by the Minister 
to exercise the powers conferred by this sec 
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tion; and if, upon being so accosted such person 
fails to establish to the satisfaction of the 
person so accosting him that a Labour Exit 
Permit has been granted to him to leave Canada 
at that time or that he is not required by these 
regulations to have a Labour Exit Permit to 
leave Canada, any peace officer, any immigra- 
tion, customs or excise officer, or any other 
person so authorized by the Minister, is justified 
in using such force as may be necessary to pre- 
vent such person leaving Canada. 


Part V 


ADMINISTRATION 


500. (1) The Minister shall administer and 
enforce these regulations. 

(2) There shall be an_ officer in the Depart- 
ment of Labour who shall be appointed by the 
Governor in Council, shall be called the Direc- 
tor of National Selective Service and _ shall 
hold office during pleasure. 

(3) The Governor in Council may appoint 
such Associate Directors of National Selective 
Service as he deems necessary to assist in the 
administration and enforcement of these regu- 
lations. . 

(4) The Minister may appoint officers who 
shall be called National Selective Service 
Officers and he may designate the areas in 
which they shall perform their duties. 

(5) Such other officers, clerks and servants 
as are necessary for the administration and 
enforcement of these regulations shall be 
appointed in the manner provided by law. | 

501. There shall be a National Selective 
Service Advisory Board of which the. Minister 
and his deputy shall be chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, and which shall consist 
of the members of the Inter-Departmenta] 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination, established 
by Order in Council P.C. 5886 dated the twenty- 
second day of October nineteen hundred and 
forty-two, members of the National War Labour 
Board established by the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order and such other persons as the 
Minister may designate, to advise the Minister 
with reference to the utilization of manpower 
in the prosecution of the war and the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of these regulations. 

502. The Governor in Council shall deter- 
mine the remuneration to be paid to the 
Director and Associate Directors, and the 
remuneration to be paid to such other officers, 
clerks, and employees as may be appointed 
under these regulations shall be determined in 
the manner provided by law. 

503. The Minister may, in the manner pro- 
vided by law, establish at any place in Canada 
such office or offices as are required for the 
administration of these regulations and may 
provide therefor the necessary accommodation, 
stationery, equipment and telephones. 

504. The Minister may incur all expenses 
reasonably necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration and enforcement of these regulations 
and the cost thereof, including the remunera- 
tion of all officers and servants of the branch, 
shall be paid out of moneys provided for the 
purpose, 


Minister’s Powers 
505. The Minister may— 
(a) prescribe anything which under these 
regulations is to be prescribed; 
(b) prescribe such forms as he considers 


necessary for the administration of these 
regulations; 
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(c) prescribe the manner in which notices 
delivered pursuant to these regulations 
must be executed; 

(d) revoke, cancel or vary any instruction, 
order, direction or form made or pre- 
scribed pursuant to these regulations; 

(e) for the purpose of acquiring general or 
specific knowledge with reference to any 
person or group or class of persons or the 
manpower situation in Canada or any 
part of Canada, require, by order, that 
any person or group or class of persons 
complete and return to him such returns 
of information as he may specify or 
report at such place and at such time 
as he may specify and complete such 
forms and give such information in such 
manner as he may specify; 

(f) in consultation with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, classify, in 
such manner as he deems. expedient, 
occupations, industries, firms or estab- 
lishments according to essentiality in 
the prosecution of the war; 

(g) by order, exclude any person or group 
or class of persons from the operation 
of Part II or Part III or qualify anv 
of the provisions of Part II or Part III 
in its application to any person or group 
or class of persons; 

(h) by order, require any employer or group 
or class of employers to keep such records 
as he deems necessary for the administra- 
tion of these regulations; 

(i) notwithstanding anything in any other 
law or regulation publish such notices 
and explanations as he may deem neces- 
sary for the proper administration and 
enforcement of these regulations; 

(j) by order, require any employer or group 
or class of employers or all employers to 
terminate the employment of every male 
person in their employ who fails within 
a time specified in the order to produce 
such evidence as may be specified in the 
order that he has not contravened the 
provisions of The National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations; and 

(kK) by order, forbid the furnishing of a per- 
mit to seek employment to any male 
person who fails to produce such evidence 
as may be specified in the order that he 
has not contravened provisions of the 
National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations. 


General 


506. Every person to whom any order is 
issued or who is required to do or abstain 
from doing anything by or pursuant to these 
regulations shall obey such order or do or 
abstain from doing such things as required. 

507. (1) Throughout each day the Minister 
so requires, every Postmaster, Sheriff, Clerk 
of the Peace and Clerk or other officer of a 
Municipality shall cause»to be kept posted in 
prominent places in his office and such other 
public buildings throughout his district or 
municipality as the Minister may specify, and 
in such manner as the Minister may require, 
copies of any order, notice or announcement 
under these regulations. 

(2) No person shall wilfully destroy, take 
down, tear or deface any copy of an order, 
notice or announcement posted under these 
regulations in any office or public place. 

508. No person shall make any false  state- 
ment or representation for the purpose of ob- 
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taining any permit under these regulations or 
of misleading any person engaged in the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of these regulations. 

509. (1) No person shall by means of a 
written or printed communication, publication 
or article, or by an oral communication or by 
public speech or utterance, 

(a) counsel or advise any other person not 
to comply with any of the provisions of 
these regulations or of a notice or order 
given or made pursuant thereto; or 

(bo) wilfully resist or impede, or attempt wil- 
fully to resist or impede, or persuade or 
induce or attempt to persuade or induce 
any person or group or class of persons 
to resist or impede the operation or en- 
forcement of these regulations. 

(2) No person shall in any manner impede 
or prevent or attempt to impede or prevent 
any other person in the performance of his 
duties under these regulations. 

510. No person shall, with intent to evade 
any provision in these regulations, destroy, 
mutilate, deface, alter, secrete or remove any 
book, record, or property of any kind. 


Part VI 


ENFORCEMENT 


600. (1) Every Selective Service Officer, and 
every person authorized by the Minister to act 
as a Selective Service Inspector, may for the 
purpose of enforcing these regulations 

(a) enter at all reasonable times any prem- 
ises or place, other than a private dwell- 
ing house not being a workshop, where 
he has reasonable grounds for supposing 
that any person is employed; 

(b) make such examination or inquiry as 
may seem to him to be necessary for 
ascertaining whether these regulations are 
being complied with; 

(c) examine orally, either alone or in the 
presence of any other person as he thinks 
fit, with respect to any matter arising 
under these regulations, every person 
whom he finds in any such premises or 
place or whom he has reasonable cause 
to believe to be or to have been in em- 
ployment and may require every person 
so examined to sign a declaration of the 
truth of his statements on such examina- 
tion; and 

(d) exercise such other powers as, in the 
opinion of the Minister, are necessary for 
enforcing these regulations. 

(2) The occupier of any premises or place, 
other than a private dwelling house not being 
a workshop, any person having other persons in 
his employ, the servants and agents of any such 
occupier or person, and any employed person 
shall furnish to any Selective Service Officer or 
Inspector all such information, and he shall 
produce for inspection all such books, docu- 
ments, papers and records, as the Selective 
Service Officer or Inspector may reasonably 
require. 

(3) Every Selective Service Officer and Selec- 
tive Service Inspector shall, on applying for 
admission to any premises or place under this 
section, have in his possession and produce if 
so required a certificate of his appointment 
signed by or on behalf of the Minister. 

601. For the purposes of these regulations 
and of any proceedings taken thereunder, any 
notice or other communication sent through His 
Majesty’s mails pursuant to these regulations 
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shall be presumed, until the contrary is proven, 
to have been received by the addressee within 
eight clear days of the posting thereof and a 
certificate of such posting purporting to be 
signed by a Selective Service Officer shall be 
prima facie proof thereof. 

602. (1) A certificate purporting to be signed 
by the Minister or by any person authorized 
to act in the Minister’s place or on his behalf 
that anything has been done or omitted pur- 
suant to or contrary to these regulations shall 
be prima facie proof that such thing has been 
done or omitted. 

(2) A certificate purporting to be signed by 
the Minister, the Director, an Associate 
Director or a Selective Service Officer that he 
has, pursuant to these regulations, served any 
document or caused any document to be served 
shall be prima facie proof of the statements 
contained therein. 

(3) A certificate purporting to be signed by 
the Minister or any person authorized to act 
in the Minister’s place or on his behalf that a 


_document is a true copy of any other document 


which is or has been in the possession of the 
Minister or any of the Officers or employees 
engaged in the administration or enforcement 
of these regulations shall be evidence of the 
statements contained therein and the copy shall 
be accorded in all courts, the same probative 
force as the original document or part thereof, 
of which it is a copy. 

603. (1) Every person is a party to and 
Bury of an offience under these regulations 
who 


(a) actually commits it; 
(6) does or omits an act for the purpose of 
aiding any person to commit the offence; 
(c) abets any person in commission of the 
offence; or 
(d) counsels or procures any person to com- 
mit the offence. 


(2) If several persons form a common inten- 
tion to contravene any of the provisions of these 
regulations and to assist each other therein, 
each of them is a party to every offence under 
these regulations committed by any one of 
them in the prosecution of such common pur- 
pose, the commission of which offence was, or 
ought to have been known to be a probable 
consequence of the prosecution of such common 
purpose. 

(3) Every one who counsels or procures an- 
other person to be a party to an offence under 
these regulations of which that person is after- 
wards guilty, is a party to that offence, although 
it may be committed in a way different from 
that which was counselled or suggested. 

(4) If a corporation is guilty of an offence 
under these regulations, any officer or director 
of the corporation who assented to or acquiesced 
in the commission of the offence is a party to 
and guilty of the offence. 

604. (1) In any prosecution under Part XV 
of the Criminal Code for a contravention of 
these regulations or of any regulations repealed 
by these regulations, the complaint shall be 
made, or the information laid, within one year 
from the time when the matter of the complaint 
or information arose. . 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of Part 
XV of the Criminal Code, a complaint or infor- 
mation in respect of any contravention of these 
regulations or of any regulations repealed by 
these regulations may be heard, tried or deter- 
mined by any Police or Stipendiary Magistrate 
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or any Justice or Justices of the Peace if the 
accused is found or apprehended or is in cus- 
tody within his or their territorial jurisdiction 
although the matter of the information or com- 
plaint did not arise within his or their terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

605. Every person who contravenes any of 
the provisions of these regulations is guilty of 
an offence, and unless some penalty is expressly 
provided by these regulations for such contra- 
vention, liable on summary conviction for a 
first offence if an individual to a penalty of not 
more than five hundred dollars or to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding twelve months 
or to both such fine and such imprisonment and 
if a corporation to a penalty of not more than 
two thousand five hundred dollars, and for any 
subsequent offence if an individual to a penalty 
of not more than one thousand dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years or to both such fine and such imprison- 
ment and if a corporation to a penalty of not 
more than five thousand dollars. 

606. Every person is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars and not less than five hundred 
dollars or to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years and not less than six months 
or to both such fine and such imprisonment, 
who corruptly 

(a) makes any offer, proposal, gift, loan or 

promise or gives or offers any compen- 
sation or consideration, directly or in- 
directly, to a person concerned in the 
administration or enforcement of these 
regulations or having any duties to per- 
form thereunder, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing such person in the performance 
of his duties; or 

(b) being a person concerned in the ad- 

ministration or enforcement of these 
regulations or having any duties to per- 
form thereunder, accepts or agrees to 
accept or allows to be accepted by any 
person under his control or for his benefit 
any such offer, proposal, gift, loan, 
promise, compensation or consideration. 


607. Every person who, without lawful auth- 
ority or excuse, makes any document purport- 
ing to be a notice of separation, a permit to 
seek employment or other document issued 
pursuant to the provisions of these regulations, 
or who, without lawful authority or excuse, 
alters a notice of separation, a permit to seek 
employment or other such document in any ma- 
terial part or makes any material addition, 
either by erasure, obliteration, removal or 
otherwise, is guilty of an offence and liable on 
summary conviction to a penalty of not more 
than one thousand dollars or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years or to both 
such fine and such imprisonment. 


Part VII 


Miscellaneous 

700. (1) All persons appointed by or pur- 
suant to Order in Council P.C. 2254 dated the 
twenty-first day of March, nineteen hundred 
and forty-two, Order in Council P.C. 2301 dated 
the twenty-third day of March, nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-two and Order in Council P.C. 
10578 dated the nineteenth day of November, 
nineteen hundred and forty-two who are in 
the employ of His Majesty when these regula- 
tions. come into force, shall be deemed to have 
been appointed pursuant to these regulations 
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and the Minister shall have the control and 
supervision of all such persons. 

(2) All officers, clerks and employees of the 
Department of Labour and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission whose services are used 
in the administration or enforcement of these 
regulations, shall, for the purpose of these 
regulations, be deemed to have been appointed 
pursuant to these regulations. 

701. If the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry con- 
sent, the Minister may utilize the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, which is oper- 
ated pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 780 
dated the twelfth day of February, nineteen 
hundred and forty-one, for the administration 
of Part III; ana in such event the said Bureau 
shall, without affecting the said Order in Coun- 
cil, be subject to the control and supervision of 
the Minister. 

702. The Essential Work (Scientific and Tech- 
nical Personnel Regulations, 1942, The Selective 
Service Regulations, 1942, Order in Council 
P.C. 1445 dated the second day of March, nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two, Order in Council 
P.C. 1955 dated the thirteenth day of March, 
nineteen hundred and forty-two, Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 2254 dated the twenty-first day of 
March, nineteen hundred and forty-two, The 
Labour Exit Permit Order, Order in Council 
P.C., 9466 dated the sixteenth day of October, 
Nineteen hundred and forty-two and the Uni- 
versity Science Students Regulations, 1942 are 
revoked. 

703. All proceedings taken under any Order 
in Council or regulation revoked by these regu- 
lations shall, so far as consistently may be, be 
taken up and continued under and in conformity 
with the provision of these regulations, if any, 
substituted for the regulation or Order in 
Council so repealed. 

704. (1) All permits, consents, instructions, 
directions, determinations, decisions, notices 
and orders granted, given, served or made under 
any Order in Council or regulation revoked by 
these regulations shall, as far as applicable, be 
deemed to have been granted, given, served or 
made, mutatis mutandis under these regulations 
and all forms which have been prescribed for 
use under any such Order in Council or regula- 
tion shall be deemed to have been prescribed 
for use in similar cases under these regulations 
until replaced by forms prescribed by the 
Minister. : 

(2) The forms annexed to the Labour Exit 
Permit Order shall be deemed to have been 
prescribed for use under Part IV until replaced 
by forms prescribed by the Minister. 

(8) When a Selective Service Officer has, 
prior to the coming into force of these regula- 
tions, made an arrangement for any payment 
under section twenty-five of The National 
Selective Service Regulations, 1942, and such 
payment has not been made before these regu- 
lations come into force, it may be made in 
accordance with such arrangement. 

705. These regulations shall come into force 
on the 19th day of January, nineteen hundred 
and forty-three. 

ScHEDULE “A” 


1. A person who is normally engaged in the 
engineering profession in a consulting, technical 
or supervisory capacity in design, construction, 
manufacture, operation or maintenance and who 
has had a regular professional training in prac- 
tice and in theory as an engineer in any of the 
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following branches of engineering: civil, mech- 
anical, electrical, chemical, metallurgical and 
mining. 

2. A production, industrial or other engineer 
or chemist who normally holds in an engineering 
works or manufacturing establishment a_ posi- 
tion of authority involving responsibility for 
any phase of executive management or control 
of any technical function. 

3. A person who has obtained a degree at 
any Canadian or other recognized university 
and who is normally engaged as a teacher of 
engineering science, or of any branch of science 
at a university or technical college. 

4. A person who has been trained, or who 
is or has been normally engaged, in the practice 
of any branch of the science of chemistry but 
not including a registered pharmacist. 

5. A research scientist, that is, a person who, 
by training or practice, is skilled in the inde- 
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pendent search for new knowledge of the proper- 
ties of matter or energy. 


6. A person, other than a teacher, who has 
obtained a degree at any Canadian or other 
recognized university in Engineering, Chemis- 
try, Physics, Geology, Mathematics, Architec- 
ture or in any natural science, or who is a 
technically qualified member of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry, the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada or of any provincial association 
a ANE ane Engineers, Chemists or Archi- 
ects. 


7. A person, or a group or class of persons, 
not in the classes described above, possessing, 
in the opinion of the Minister, technical quali- 
ae and skill which are needed in essential 
work. 


Selective Service and the Universities 


Canada’s Manpower Policy Reviewed by A. MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, at Universities Conference—Relation of 
_ Universities to Manpower Situation—Resolutions Adopted. 


N January 9-10, the Canadian Universities 

Conference was convened in Ottawa by its 
president, Dr. Sidney Smith, of the University 
of Manitoba, to consider the relation of the 
universities to the manpower situation. 

Addressing the Conference, Mr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice, gave a concise review of the manpower 
situation in Canada, and of the Government’s 
policy towards the problem. He made par- 
ticular reference to those phases that touch 
the universities. The text of Mr. MacNamara’s 
address is as follows: 

As university teachers and administrators 
you are meeting to-day to discuss manpower. 
I say this, without knowing your agenda and 
without knowing the specific problems you 
intend to discuss, because the universities are 
one of the established manpower institutions 
of the community. By the selection of men 
and. women of requisite qualifications, the 
training of them for jobs and the education of 
them for life, you are engaged in developing 
part of the manpower resources of the country. 
In time of peace you may describe your func- 
tions and responsibilities in other terms, but 
in this time of war, as the Director of National 
Selective Service charged with the administra- 
tion under the Minister of Labour of the man- 
power policy of the Government, I think it 
useful to call attention to this obvious aspect 
of your work and to greet you as colleagues 
working in the same field. There are many 
phases of our total manpower problem on 
which your assistance to the Government is 
indispensable and there are many phases of 
Government policy which necessarily affect or 
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modify your normal operations. I welcome 
this meeting, therefore, as one which may be 
helpful in contributing to the solution of some 
of our mutual problems. 

Before turning to a brief discussion of some 
of the particular ways in which selective ser- 
vice touches the universities I should like to 
give a quick over-all picture of selective ser- 
vice organization and policy. 

Nothing is easier to state than the policy 
of selective service. It is simply a series of 
arrangements by which the services of every 
available or potentially available worker in 
Canada can be utilized to the greatest possible 
advantage in the war effort whether in the 
Armed Forces, in the production of munitions 
and other materials of war, or in the produc- 
tion of essential civilian goods. 


Administrative Problems 


Hardly anything, however, is more difficult 
of administration because it involves the wel- 
fare and even the very lives of men and 
women. It is particularly difficult in Canada 
for two reasons. The first is that in time of 
peace we had not developed, as they had over 
a period of thirty years in Great Britain, a 
period of twenty years in Germany and of 
nine years in the United States, the machinery 
of a well-established and experienced employ- 
ment service necessary for the administration 
of any such policy. It is true that one of the 
early actions of the present Government was 
the passage in 1940, after securing the requisite 
constitutional amendment, of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. This provided for the 
establishment of a national employment ser- 
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vice which got under way in the middle of 
1941, before our manpower problems became 
very acute. The fact remains, however, that 
we have to develop a policy at the same time 
that we are creating the machinery for the 
administration of policy with no stock of 
experience and judgment on which to draw. 


The other difficulty, perhaps less tangible, 
arises out of the position of Canada in the 
total war effort of the United Nations. Selec- 
tive service implies planning, which is by its 
very nature difficult in a changing and uncer- 
tain war situation, but which is particularly 
difficult in Canada because our most useful con- 
tribution to the war effort depends so much 
on decisions for which the major responsibility 
necessarily rests upon the larger and more 
powerful of the United Nations. The changing 
requirements of Great Britain and the other 
United Nations for particular kinds of muni- 
tions of war and the fluctuating supplies of 
certain raw materials from the United States, 
to cite only two obvious illustrations, often 
modify our production program in such a way 
as to interfere with the continuous and com- 
plete utilization of every available Canadian 
worker. I mention these difficulties, not in 
any apologetic spirit, but simply to indicate 
realistically that the goal of selective service 
is one which we hope to approach ever closer 
and closer but which we realize we shall never 
completely reach. 


Co-Ordination of Competitive Demands 


The first phase of selective service is a co- 
ordination and correlation of the competitive 
demands for men and women for the Armed 
Forces on the one hand, and for civilian in- 
dustry on the other. To secure a balance in 
this regard, Selective Service has co-operated 
with the Defence Departments and the Depart- 
ment of National War Services in so far as 
military needs are concerned, and with the 
Department of Munitions and Supply and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board in relation 
to industrial requirements. In order that 
Selective Service might be the authority re- 
sponsible in a greater degree for the co-ordina- 
tion referred to, the call-up for the Army was 
transferred to Selective Service as from 
December 1 last. 


After a satisfactory correlation between mili- 
tary and civilian needs has been established, 
the next step in a manpower policy is that 
of apportionment of workers among civilian 
industries. For upwards of two years com- 
pulsion has been an accepted principle in 
drafting men for the Armed Forces. Likewise 
drastic compulsion has been applied with re- 
spect to civilian employment. The Govern- 
ment has compelled a revolutionary change in 
employment practices by requiring substantially 
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all employers to get their employees through 
employment offices and by requiring that no 
person seek employment except through the 
employment offices. Even under these ar- 
rangements considerable freedom of choice 
has been left to employers and employees and 
we rely upon the willing co-operation of our 
people to meet our prime necessities. But the 
authority to compel, used in only a small pro- 
portion of cases to date, is in reserve for 
whatever future use circumstances may require. 


Labour Priorities 


As a pre-requisite to proper ditsribution of 
civilian labour, a scale of labour priorities has 
been carefully drawn up, to be followed as a 
guide in diverting and directing workers to 
more essential employments—while trying to 
provide all industries with at least their mini- 
mum essential requirements. Application of 
labour priorities involves constant study and 
observation of shifts and tendencies, with 
regard to both labour supply and production 
requirements. Also, it involves a close co- 
ordination of working arrangements with Gov- 
ernment agencies controlling and curtailing 
production in less essential industries, to see 
to it that the labour thus released is absorbed 
to the greatest advantage elsewhere. 

To carry out the objectives already out- 
lined, several devices have been employed. It 
will be observed that these devices are all 
aimed at control of the employment of the 
population, so that the priorities for labour 
may be recognized in practice. Each of the 
several phases of Selective Service regulations 
is a means to an end, not an end in itself, 


Salient Features of Selective Service 


The salient features of the policy may now 
be summarized: 


To conserve our labour supply within the 
country, persons may leave Canada to work 
outside only after receiving permission from 
Selective Service. 

To control the flow of labour into jobs in 
which workers will be most useful, permits 
are required to secure or enter employment in 
most lines of industry—and in the issue of 
these permits officers exercise judgment in 
order to ensure the application of the priori- 
ties. 

To stabilize employment for both employ- 
ers and employees, and to reduce the waste 
incidental to repeated labour turnover, em- 
ployers and employees have been required to 
give notice prior to the release of employees 
or their separation from employment. 

The relation of industrial needs to military 
service has been studied in several industries, 
with the result that more flexibility in defer- 
ment from military service has been given in 
cases where industrial needs have been proven. 
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Persons to be transferred from less essen- 
tial to more essential work are given some 
guarantee of reinstatement after the war in 
order to facilitate the desired transfer. 

In some few instances a measure of “freez- 
ing’ has been found necessary in order to 
maintain essential services or production—and 
it should be added that these measures have 
been exceptionally well received. 

The peculiar needs of the agricultural in- 
dustry have been taken into account, both in 
relation to deferment from the military call- 
up and in relation to the needs of other in- 
dustries for workers. 

Mobility of labour has been increased by 
Government assistance in paying transporta- 
tion costs, and in adjusting wages and’ living 
costs where otherwise the worker would lose 
by the move. 

Unemployed persons and those employed less 
than full time can be compelled to accept 
suitable employment in essential work. 

The foregoing are the main devices utilized 
to date; they will be constantly revised, 
amended, and, no doubt, added to. 


Centralization of Control 


Most phases of selective service have been 
administered through the local employment 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission which, because of their increasing re- 
sponsibilities, have been more than doubled 
in number and trebled in staff. This neces- 
sarily follows from the nature of the problem 
of selective service which resolves itself into 
the recruiting of workers, the evaluation of 
their qualifications and. the direction of them 
to that employment where their qualifications 
can best be utilized in available work of the 
highest labour priority. For engineers, scien- 
tists and other technical personnel a special- 
ized employment agency, known as the War- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel, has been 
established. ‘To increase the supply of labour 
with special kinds of readily developed skills, 
the War Emergency Training Program has 
been administered, in co-operation with the 
provinces, through the Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

_ The call-up for compulsory military service, 
originally administered by the Department of 
National War Services, has been transferred 
to the Department of Labour and is adminis- 
tered through what are now known as the 
Mobilization Boards in a fashion with which 
you are all familiar but whose work is gradu- 
ally being more closely integrated with that 
of the other branches of the Department 
which deal with relative manpower needs. 
The responsibility for all phases of our man- 
power policy, except that of voluntary enlist- 
ment, is now centralized in the Department of 
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Labour in the expectation that, with experi- 
ence, this centralization of authority will de- 
velop a greater consistency in both policy 
and administration than would be possible if, 
as previously, several departments shared the 
responsibility. 

The magnitude of the problem of selective 
service can be indicated by a few employment 
office statistics. In general the present volume 
of employment office activities is about five 
times that of a year ago. Every month em- 
ployers now advise the offices of over 270,000 
vacancies and over 250,000 applicants register 
for work, of whom over 160,000 are known to 
be definitely placed in employment. At the 
end of typical recent months about 100,000 
applicants remain unplaced while nearly 200,- 
000 vacancies remain unfilled. The discrep- 
ancy arises from the facts that the applicants 
and. the vacancies are not always in the same 
place and that. the vacancies are often of a 
type that the available applicants are not 
qualified to fill. When to this situation we 
add the known demands of the Armed Ser- 
vices for over 100,000 men and women during 
the next months, the quantitative problem of 
selective service becomes evident, 


Universities and Selective Service 


I turn now to the more specific relations 
between the universities and selective service. 
The first aspect of this is compulsory military 
training for students. I think it may be as- 
sumed that the present regulations. in this 
respect are well understood and working to 
the reasonable satisfaction of all concerned. 

It is in this connection that there have de- 
veloped, persistent rumours that the Govern- 
ment is planning to recommend or require 
the discontinuance, at least for physically fit 
male students, of courses in liberal arts which 
do not give specific training that can be of 
immediate use in the war effort. It may well 
be that such rumours have their origin in the 
example set in Great Britain where it has 
recently been decided not to defer the call-up 
of university arts students beyond June, 1943, 
and in the recently announced American pro- 
gram under which liberal arts education 
will be virtually suspended while the Army, 
the Navy and the War Manpower Commission 
assign about 350,000 students to selected uni- 
versities and colleges for training as technical 
specialists. 


‘Rationing’ of Liberal Education 


So far as I have been able to determine, 
these rumours have no foundation in fact. 
They do not arise from official consideration 
of any such plan by the Government or any 
of its agencies. Their persistence, however, 
may indicate a growing feeling on the part, 
not only of the general public, but perhaps 
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even of educators, that at this time when all 
our institutions stand in peril, liberal educa- 
tion like some other necessities may have to 
be rationed. You will notice that I said ra- 
tioned, not prohibited. If our two closest 
allies have felt it necessary to move in this 
direction, it may well be that we should con- 
sider following suit. The demands of the 
Armed Services and the war industries, both 
for untrained and for technically trained per- 
sonnel, may possibly require some further 
restriction of and some further postponement 
of purely cultural studies. In suggesting this, 
personally, not officially, I am far from mini- 
mizing the value of non-technical education. 


Earlier I spoke of the universities training 
men and women for jobs and educating them 
for life. Both are important. We need to- 
day, and we shall need even more after the 
war, not only men and women trained to do 
particular jobs competently, but men and 
women who have been educated—men and 
women, as Dorothy Thompson recently de- 
scribed them, in whom creative forces have 
been released and whose minds have been so 
disciplined that they are able to train and 
adjust themselves to new situations. We must 
therefore strike a balance and in determining 
that balance the Government needs your help. 
As the carriers of our cultural tradition, as the 
stimulators of much of our scientific and tech- 
nical progress, I ask you to weigh the problem, 
as I know you intend to during this conference, 
and. to give the Government your considered 
judgment about the manner in which this 
necessary balance may best be struck and the 
immediate and long-run interests of our nation 
best furthered. 


Assistance to Students 


One of our most immediate and pressing 
needs is the maintenance of the supply of 
doctors and dentists for military and civilian 
purposes and of engineers and’ scientists for 
the Armed Forces and the war industries. In 
this connection, through the Wartime Bureau 
of ‘Technical Personnel and the ‘Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with most of the provinces, our 
program of assistance to students has helped, 
somewhat, to reduce future shortages in these 
critical occupations. Our current program 
is furnishing assistance by loans or grants to 
400 students in medicine, 84 in dentistry, 805 
in science and engineering, 4382 training to 
become teachers and 178 in other faculties. 
The expenditures involved amount to about 
$200,000 a year in outright grants, shared 
equally between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces, and nearly $180,000 in loans, of which 
the Dominion furnishes about $140,000. This 
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represents a notable development in co-opera- 
tion between the Dominion and provincial 
governments and the universities which may 
contain promise of fruitful future develop- 
ment. 

On one phase of this program we should 
very much appreciate your specific advice. Of 
the 805 students in engineering and science 
now being assisted, 537 are first-year students. 
While it is necessary to take a long view and 
to make provision for possible contingencies, 
the question has been raised whether the 
Government should continue, and if so, for 
how long, to extend assistance to first-year 
students whose training may not be completed 
in time for them to participate in the war 
effort. This is a minor illustration of one of 
the difficulties of selective service in that a 
program appropriate for a war that may 
last for ten years, would not be appropriate 
for a war which might end in two years. In 
this field of prophecy perhaps one man’s 
guess 1s as good! as any other’s, but we should 
nevertheless appreciate your consideration of 
this specific question and your advice about 
the wisdom of contiuuing this assistance to 
beginning students. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel 


It may be useful to indicate to you the 
division of labour between the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel and the Train- 
ing Branch in connection with this program 
of assistance to students. It.is the responsi- 
bility of the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel to determine from the Armed Ser- 
vices, the war industries and the war depart- 
ments of the Government their respective 
needs for different classes of scientific and 
technical personnel and to determine whether 
the present and potential supply of such per- 
sons is sufficient to meet these needs. If a 
deficiency is threatened, the Bureau will then 
determine in what classes and to what extent 
in each the training of such personnel should 
be increased or accelerated. The Bureau will 
also be responsible, when any special technical 
course is required, to determine the length and 
content of any such course in consultation both 
with the Armed Services, industry or the Gov- 
ernment department concerned, and with the 
university or college where such a course is 
to be given. After determining the require- 
ments, the Bureau will advise the Training 
Branch and in co-operation with it determine 
what. action is necessary to meet the situation. 
It will then be the responsibility of the Train- 
ing Branch to arrange for the co-operation of 
provincial governments and universities in de- 
veloping the necessary plans and in negotiat- 
ing with them the approproiate agreements for 
approval by the Government. 
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One of the ways in which the whole ques- 
tion of the utilization of manpower has most 
disturbed the student population and univer- 
sity official has been the competition of the 
three Armed Forces and the war industries for 
their services. Under these opposing pressures 
the students and their advisers have not known 
where their duty lies and have been kept in 
a state of uncertainty and unrest. 


University Science Students Regulations 


So far as students in engineering, science 
and technical courses are concerned this situa- 
tion is on the point of being repaired by the 
recent passage of the University Science Stu- 
dents Regulations. These provide that no 
person, whether or not on behalf of any of 
the Armed Forces may interview or solicit 
any science or technical student before or after 
graduation with regard to service or employ- 
ment, or offer him service or employment, 
except with the consent of the Minister of 
Labour. Each such student is required as a 
condition of entering or continuing his course 
to submit to medical examination and to de- 
clare whether or not he wishes to volunteer for 
active service in the Armed Forces as a tech- 
nical officer. The names of those who so 
volunteer will be submitted to the various 
branches of the Forces who will make from 
them a selection of potential technical officers. 
Those who complete their course but do not 
so volunteer will be compelled to accept such 
essential employment as the Minister may 
require. 

These Regulations will be administered in 
co-operation with the universities by the War- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel and repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau will be available 
during this conference to discuss the applica- 
tion of these Regulations with you if you so 
desire. In summary, science and other tech- 
nical students can now count on being ofhi- 
cially directed, with due regard for their per- 
sonal preferences, to the place where their 
training and education will be of the greatest 
national use and they will be freed from the 
competitive and inconsistent demands with 
which the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, 
Government. departments and the war in- 
dustries have heretofore been plaguing them. 

You will also shortly be approached by the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel which 
hopes again this year to develop a program 
of summer employment for university students 
that will be of the greatest usefulness both in 
meeting the needs of the war industries and 
furnishing the students practical training to 
supplement their formal education. 
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I referred a moment ago to the fact that 
assistance is being given to 432 students in 
training to become teachers. This suggests 
one of our manpower problems in which you 
are directly concerned. The quality of uni- 
versity education depends in part on the 
quality of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, both of which are being seriously threat- 
ened by a growing shortage of qualified 
teachers. 


In the field of elementary education it would 
appear that the shortage results very directly 
from the low scale of teachers’ salaries com- 
pared to their possible earnings in other occu- 
pations and can be corrected only by a sub- 
stantial imcrease in teachers’ salaries which 
raises, of course, inevitable financial problems. 

In the field of secondary education the diffi- 
culty seems to be less that of the competition 
of higher paid jobs than the competition of 
the Armed Services and of jobs that seem to 
be more directly related to the war effort. 


Status of Secondary School Teachers 


I welcome this opportunity of declaring 
that in my judgment secondary school teachers 
can best serve Canada by continuing in their 
teaching positions. The greatest asset of our 
nation is the growing generation. On its 
quality our whole future depends and we 
must make every effort to maintain our edu- 
cational standards to ensure the maintenance 
of its quality. In a recent debate in the 
British House of Commons, Sir William Jowitt, 
the Minister in charge of reconstruction, gave 
education a place “at the root of reconstruc- 
tion”. We cannot afford under the stress of 
wartime problems to overlook the problems of 
post-war reconstruction in which, I am sure 
we all agree, education will play so vital a 
part. The passage in October, 1941, of the 
Post Discharge Re-establishment Order which 
provides, among other arrangements, for allow- 
ances to returned soldiers to enable them to 
resume their interrupted education and the © 
passage this year of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act indicate that the Govern- 
ment is already aware of the close connection 
between education and rehabilitation and re- 
construction. But I am far from convinced 
that these two measures exhaust the field and 
we must look to you as the leaders in that 
field for guidance in the further development 
of educational policy to meet many of the 
immediate and long-run problems in this field 
at which I have only hinted. 

There has not yet been any general com- 
plaint of a shortage of elementary and secon- 
dary school students to parallel the shortage 
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of teachers mentioned a moment ago but, 
although it does not concern you immediately 
or directly, it may not be inappropriate at this 
time to mention another very deep conviction 
which I wish were more widely shared. 


Position of Students 


There is some indication that the attraction 
of wartime wage rates on the one hand and 
of a genuine desire to help in the war effort 
on the other are leading many young people 
who would normally have continued in school 
to accept employment. Both from the indi- 
vidual and the national interest this is short- 
sighted and expensive and I have no hesitation 
in saying dogmatically that our needs are not 
sufficiently pressing to require any young per- 
son under the age of sixteen or perhaps even 
eighteen years, who can profit from continued 
education, to sacrifice it during these years. 
Students of that age can best serve their 
country, even in this emergency, by continuing 
wherever possible to complete their high school 
or technical school education. If by then they 
are still needed in the Armed Forces or war 
industry they will be better fighters or better 
workers. After the war they will be more 
useful citizens and will play a better part in 
rebuilding our peace-time life. Those who 
sacrifice their education to-day will handicap 
themselves for to-morrow. They will be those 
most liable to unemployment, most likely to 
be a burden rather than a help to their com- 
munity. 

The fact that this is obvious and trite has 
not deterred me from urging you to take every 
opportunity of encouraging a realization of 
its truth. 

In conclusion I return for a moment to the 
question of the continuance of the courses in 
liberal arts. I have suggested that we may 
have to face the necessity of some further 
restriction. At the worst it may be hoped that 
male students not liable or not fit for military 
service, female students, and a steadily in- 
creasing number of discharged men, will main- 
tain the student population at a level sufficient 
to permit the maintenance of staffs and educa- 
tional standards. For the present, however, 
speaking quite unofficially, I venture the per- 
sonal conviction that if the universities will 
ruthlessly weed out the incompetent and medi- 
ocre students, if we continue to require that 
all students take their military training while 
at the universities, and if it can be understood 
that, when the requirements of the Armed 
Forces or the industrial war effort so necessi- 
tate, National Selective Service would be 
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authorized to call up students even though 
that interrupts their courses, no immediate 
further restriction would be necessary. In any 
case, I can certainly assure you that no call-up 
in the middle of an academic year and no basic 
change in policy will be undertaken except in 
the common sense way after full consultation 
with university authorities. 


Resolutions Adopted 


As a result of its deliberations, the Confer- 
ence passed the following resolutions: 


The conference of Canadian universities 
wishes to express: (1) Its appreciation of the 
enlightened policy of the Government of Canada 
with regard to the maintenance of higher edu- 
Government in the prosecution of the war in 
eation. (2) Its desire to co-operate with the 
every possible way and to make any future 
adjustment of its work that the exigencies of 
(3) Its gratifica- 
tion with the statement of the Director of 
National Selective Service that the Government 
recognizes (a) the value for the war effort and 
national welfare of those creative forces which 
flow from sound education, and (b) the worth 
of the war service already rendered by the 
universities, and (c) that, if “the universities” 
will ruthlessly weed out the incompetent stu- 
dents, continue to require all students to take 
their military training at the universities, and 
that it can be understood that when the re- 
quirements of the armed forces or the industrial 
war effort so necessitates National Selective 
Service will be authorized to call up students 
even though they interrupt their courses, no 
immediate restrictions will be necessary. 


This conference wishes to assure the Govern- 
ment that it will co-operate wholeheartedly with 
the effort to make higher education worthy of 
the name. 


The committee recommends that the executive 
committee of the conference keep in close touch 
with the Government and that in the event of 
any emergency calling for a revision of the 
manpower policy of the Government in relation 
to the universities a special meeting of the 
conference be called. 


The conference wishes to express also the 
appreciation of the recognition of the Govern- 
ment of the importance of adequately-trained 
teachers, especially with secondary schools, and 
would urge that students in liberal arts who 
wish to enter the teaching profession be en- 
couraged to do so, and that those who do so 
be not called for military service. 


The conference strongly commends the action 
taken by the Government in 1942 in granting 
financial assistance to students of high calibre 
who otherwise would have been unable to enter 
the universities and prepare themselves for 
special service in the Armed Forces or in war 
industry; the Conference strongly recommends 
that the Government continue this assistance 
to similar students entering the universities in 
1943. 
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Military Call-Up Proclamations 


Registration of Single Men—Extension of Draft to Include Married Men 


[X a press statement issued on January 4 

the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, called attention to two proc- 
lamations appearing in the Canada Gazette of 
January 2, 1948, in regard to the military 
call-up. 


The first proclamation required single men, 
born in any year from 1902 to 1923, who had 
not previously been served with a notice or 
order to report for medical examination under 
National War Services Regulations, to now 
report before February 1, 1943, to the nearest 
Postmaster or Registrar of a Mobilization 
Board. For this purpose a “single” man is 
one who either was unmarried and without 
children at July 15, 1940, or since that date 
has become legally separated, widowed or 
divorced, and is without children. 


The Minister explained that when the 
various age groups among single men were 
being called up, there were several reasons 
why notices to report for medical examination 
failed to reach the small number now required 
to report by February 1. For instance, some 
had failed to register in August, 1940, or having 
registered, failed to file notice of change of 
address: actually these make up a considerable 
majority of the men who now have to register. 
Quite a number had enlisted with the Armed 
Forces or joined the Merchant Marine, and 
the small fraction of these since discharged 
have probably not realized that they must now 
report under the military call-up. Quite a 
number, having applied for voluntary enlist- 
ment, were rejected, but unless these men had 
earlier been medically examined on specific 
instructions of a Mobilization Board they 
must now register, so that they can be 
examined once more. Perhaps some of those 
in the Reserve Army, below the rank of 
Corporal, did not realize that they must 
report for medical examination under the 
military call-up, and possibly some in occu- 
pations regarded as essential and where defer- 
ments are fairly generally given, may not have 
thought it necessary to report for medical 
examination. The Mobilization Boards expect 
shortly to furnish a special identification form 


to all men who have reported at any time 
for medical examination, but who either are 
in a low category or are on deferment, so that 
each man may be able to carry proof that he 
has not failed to comply with the military 
call-up. 

Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, in a statement on January 
25 indicated that 18,757 single men had re- 
ported up to and including January 23 under 
this Proclamation. 

The figures by Mobilization Board districts 
are as follows: Charlottetown, 53; Halifax, 
1,177; Saint John, 117; Quebec, 1,277; Mont- 
real, 2,176; Kingston, 933; Toronto, 3,978; 
Port Arthur, 531; London, 616; Winnipeg, 
2,500; Regina, 1,907; Edmonton, 1,360; Van- 
couver, 2,132. 

In a press release at the end of the month, 
the Minister announced that by an amending 
Order in Council the date for the registration 
of single men had been extended to March 1, 
but that further extension beyond that date 
would not be considered. The Miuinister 
observed that over 40,000 had registered by 
the end of January. 


Married Men Now Subject to Call 


The second proclamation authorizes the 
Mobilization Boards to call up married men 
born in the years from 1917 to 1923. In other 
words, the Boards may now direct these men 
to undergo medical examination, preparatory 
to joining the Forces. 

The Minister pointed out that the proc- 
lamations are issued on the authority of Orders 
in Council passed during December, which 
were published at the time. Mr. Mitchell 
called attention to the fact that obviously the 
present proclamations do not refer to those 
who are already serving with the Armed 
Forces, nor does the proclamation in regard to 
single men require any re-registration by those 
already medically examined. 

National Selective Service Offices were also 
added to Post Offices and Registrars of 
Mobilization Boards, as authorities to accept 
registrations. 
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Establishment of Manpower Survey 


Running Inventory of Labour Supply Based on Quarterly 
Employers’ Reports 


[% order to plan and administer Canada’s 
manpower program in the most effective 
manner, and to make available at National 
Selective Service headquarters a complete 
index of the national labour force, a new 
census of workers, maintained on a quarterly 
basis, became effective on January 30, 1943. 


“The Department of Labour constantly 
needs up-to-date statistics on Canada’s work- 
ing population,” Arthur MacNamara, Director 
of National Selective Service, pointed out. 
“The scope of the reports asked for has been 
most carefully considered. While not impos- 
ing a heavy burden on employers, the reports 
will give a good deal of information now 
needed so that National Selective Service can 
plan and administer Canada’s manpower 
program.” 


Accordingly, all employers of insured and 
non-insured persons, with certain exceptions 
noted below, were asked to complete a report 
on employment as of January 30, 1943. The 
survey will provide essential information on 
manpower supply and demand and will be used 
as the basis for precise industrial classifications 
and a uniform labour priority system. 


Employers who have not been asked to 
complete a report are: 


(1) Farmers and horticulturists; 

(2) Employers of domestic servants, except 
where the employed person is employed 
in a club, or in any trade or business for 
purposes ‘of gain; 

(3) Governments, with respect to regular gov- 

-ernmental activities. However, reports 
will be expected from Government Com- 
missions, municipalities, etc., 
to certain business activities operated 
directly or indirectly by them, including 
railroads, electric utilities, telephone sys- 
tems, savings banks, etc. 


Employers were required to send returns to 
the nearest Local Employment and Selective 


with respect. 


Service Office by February 6. These reports 
are being checked at the Local Offices and 
forwarded to the Manpower Records Division 
of the Department of Labour in Ottawa for 
coding and analysis. 


The registration is being studied carefully 
by Selective Service authorities and will be- 
come the basis for enforcing a policy of labour 
priorities to meet the needs of war industries 
as they arise. 


Approximately 170,000 employers’ establish- 
ments were required to complete this new 
report. Similar reports are to be required regu- 
larly for these employers every three months. 
The first report form required information on 
the number of employees as at January 30 
or the nearest previous pay date, with specific 
totals to show age, sex and marital status. 


There are 11 different age groups, and for 
each group the employer was requested to give 
the number of men and women employed and 
whether these persons were married or single. 
There are four annual age group categories 
for those born in the years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 
1926 or later. Between 1922 and 1898 there 
are five separate categories each covering four- 
year spans. 


Employers were "eee asked to state, on the 
basis of present plans, the expected number 
of employees on their payrolls as at April 30, 
1943. 


A consolidated report was used by certain 
types of organizations such as banks, insurance 
companies, utilities, contractors, retail chains, 
restaurant and service chains, etc., within the 
area served by a Local Employment and 
Selective Service Office. 

A staff training school was held in Ottawa 


to train those who will be responsible for the 
statistics in the regional offices. 


Harvest Assistance to Western Canada 


Millions of Dollars Worth of Grain Saved by Prompt Response to 
Emergency Appeal 


EFERENCE was made in the Lasour 

Gazettr of November, 1942, to the 
emergency assistance provided by the Do- 
minion Department of Labour in organizing 
chiefly student help in Eastern Canada to 
prevent the loss of a substantial part of the 
abnormally heavy harvest in Western Canada. 


On the basis of reports received, the eastern 
harvest expedition of over 5,000 students, to- 
gether with such farm help as could be spared, 
resulted in saving several million dollars worth 
of crops. 

In planning this quick campaign to relieve 
an emergent situation, several factors had to 
be considered, 
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The appeal from the Province of Saskatche- 
wan for workers from Eastern Canada to assist 
in harvesting the field crops reached the De- 
partment of Labour at a very late date. When 
harvest excursions from Eastern Canada were 
carried to the Prairie Provinces back in the 
1920’s and before, the excursion trains normally 
left the Hast during the latter half of August, 
and at the latest during the first week or so of 
September. Arrangements would have been 
all completed several weeks in advance. How- 
ever, due to abnormal conditions—including a 
very heavy crop, labour shortages, and adverse 
weather—it was not until early in October that 
Saskatchewan appealed for urgent assistance. 


After a careful survey of the situation, cer- 
tain decisions were taken, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Workers going from Eastern Canada 
should not be taken out of any high 
priority industry. 

(2) Farm workers to go from Eastern Can- 
ada should be those whose absence would 
not interfere with agricultural produc- 
tion, in so far as the Hast was concerned. 

(3) Certain high priority industries—steel, 

for example—were even then looking for 

farmers who could be spared from the 
farms in order to build up working forces 
in industrial plants in Eastern Canada. 

Universities then starting their sessions, 

could be approached to see whether they 

would agree to release young men from 
non-science courses. 

(5) It was considered that unless fairly 
generous financial support were provided 
in connection with fares of persons going 
from the East to the West, the response 
would not be satisfactory. 

(6) Even given good weather, the period of 

’ work in the Western Provinces for east- 
ern harvesters would be quite short, and 
few would be willing to undertake the 
move. 


(4 


a 


After careful consideration it was decided 
that those to go from the East would be drawn 


from two classes: university students in non- 


science courses; and farmers from farms in 
Ontario and Quebec who could be spared. 


Organization of Plan 


On October 3 the above opinions and 


‘decisions were reached at a meeting held in 


Ottawa, and on October 5 a meeting was held 
in Montreal with representatives of the rail- 
ways. In the meantime, universities, including 
those in Ontario and Quebec, were approached 
(these included agricultural colleges). The 
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railways agreed to give the Department of 
Labour a single fare rate from points in 
Ontario and Quebec to points in Saskatchewan, 
and the final arrangement was that the Gov- 
ernment would underwrite the cost of trans- 
portation (not including meals en route and 
expenses other than rail tickets) and that each 
individual would be required to pay $10, re- 
fundable to the Department of Labour for the 
return journey. 

On October 8, or a few days after the harvest 
help appeal was received, the first section of 
university students left Eastern Canada and 
this movement was completed on October 14 
when the last train of harvesters left for the 
west. 

While the great majority of harvest helpers 
were university students, there were a few 
hundred farm hands. The industrial areas of 
Ontario and Quebec were assigned quotas by 
districts to regulate the number of farmer 
workers to go. In Northern Ontario and 
Quebec quotas were not given to farmers but 
efforts were made to ensure that only farmers 
went. 

In the recruiting of students for this emer- 
gency harvest work, instructions were issued 
that only physically robust youths were to be 
selected. 

Altered conditions—chiefly due to an un- 
foreseen seasonal release of farm workers in 
certain Manitoba areas—resulted in a surplus 
being entrained for Saskatchewan. 


Alberta authorities were then asked if 
they could use some of these surplus eastern 


harvesters. Alberta requirements were met by 
the diversion of some assistance to that 
province. 


A few unpredictable factors entered into the 
rapid organization and completion of the pro- 
gram. ‘These may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Admittedly the excursion was very late, 
but as already has been pointed out, the 
request for help came very late in the season 
and even at that the program was organized 
and put into operation within a few days of 
receipt of the appeal. 


(2) The weather—most favourable in late 
September and early October—turned almost 
uniformly bad on the Prairies. 


(3) A few farmers failed to appreciate labour 
shortages in Central Canada, and complained 
of the inexperience of some of the university 
students. At that, these complaints were 
relatively few. (But as has been stated, it was 
an emergency situation that had to be met 
with whatever residue of labour could be 
recruited without detriment to war priorities). 
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(4) Only a few of the harvesters were not 
able to furnish the $10 for the return journey. 
Those who could not do so were looked after. 

However, considering the urgency of the 
situation and all the factors involved, the 
scheme did accomplish its objective—the sav- 
ing of millions of dollars worth of wheat that 
otherwise would have been lost. The cost to 
the public treasury was very small in propor- 
tion to the definite purpose achieved. 

Newspaper editorials in the affected areas 
and messages received by the Minister of 
Labour and selective service officials, indicate 
that the results were satisfactory. Editorially, 
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the Regina Leader-Post said: “The plan has 
accomplished what it set out to do. It has 
tided the farmer over a tough spot, which he 
could not have got through otherwise.” Hon. 
R. J. M. Parker, Acting Minister of Labour 
in Saskatchewan, said, that reports from all 
sections of the province indicated that the 
scheme had been a “decided success.” In a 
letter to the Dominion Minister of Labour, 
the Alberta Minister of Agriculture, Hon. 
D. Bruce MacMillan, declared that the supply 
of men from the East had been a success and 
had “materially assisted” in getting the crop 
threshed. 


Program for Relieving Farm Labour Shortage in Ontario 


Farm Service Force of 50,000 Aided Ontario Farmers During 1942— 
Similar Farm Assistance Programs in Five Other Provinces 
—Plans for 1943. 


HE shortage of experienced farm labour, 

in Ontario, heightened at the very time 
an increase in food production is an essential 
war requirement, was alleviated last summer 
by the efforts of thousands of volunteer work- 
ers, men and women, boys and girls, who gave 
what time they could in a patriotic endeavour 
to help in the war effort. 

These volunteers were organized by the 
Ontario Provincial Government as part of its 
farm labour program. The Dominion Govern- 
ment, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, provided 
the province with financial assistance under a 
Farm Labour Agreement to cover the cost of 
recruiting workers, transporting them to farms, 
and certain other expenses. 

In the fiscal year 1942-3 the Dominion Gov- 
srnment agreed to pay 50 per cent of the costs 
up to a maximum Dominion contribution of 
$100,000. 

Similar farm labour agreements were con- 
cluded between the Dominion Government and 
the provinces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Alberta, British Columbia, and Nova Scotia. 
With Federal aid, Ontario had already under- 
taken a plan for supplying farm labour the 
previous year. 

During the summer of 1941 the interdepart- 
mental committee in charge of Ontario’s pro- 
gram, with an objective of 10,000 helpers for 
the farmers, had succeeded in registering 
23,041. A report of its activities during 1942 
has just been issued. 


Report of Activities of Ontario Farm 
Service Force, 1942. 


In order to get a picture of the farm labour 
resources that Ontario possessed for her share 
of the food production program and to arouse 


public opinion to the need for greater effort 
in discovering, enlisting, and training help from 
every source that could be drawn on, a 
thorough survey of labour, live stock, farm 
crops and machinery was undertaken during 
the winter by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. 


Survey forms were sent to 131,000 farmers 
in Ontario, of whom 64,157, or nearly 50 per 
cent submitted answers. 

The answers revealed that 42 per cent of 
the farmers submitting returns had insufficient 
help to maintain production. Twenty-two per 
cent stated that they could increase produc- 
tion if help were available. 

There were 100,000 farm hands in Ontario, 
of whom 22 per cent were hired by the year, 
27 per cent by the month, and 51 per cent 
by the day. 

Since the beginning of the war, 27,288 farm 
hands had left the farm. Of these, 23 per 
cent had enlisted, 34 per cent had gone into 
war industries, and 43 per cent had gone 
elsewhere. 

More than 51,000 additional farm labourers 
were listed as required in 1942. 


Organization of Farm Service Force 


The Ontario Farm Service Force was organ- 
ized with headquarters in the Parliament 
Buildings in Toronto. Its field staff consisted 
of twelve Placement Officers, each in charge 
of a district and three or four counties, two 
Placement Officers in charge of Japanese 
Camps, and three Women Placement Officers. 

The duties of the Field Staff were: 

(1) To secure applications from farmers for 

help; 
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(2) To investigate applications to deter- 
mine suitability; 

(3) To visit schools, employment offices, 
towns, etc., to recruit helpers and inter- 
view them as to suitability; 

(4) Place these Farm Service Volunteers 
in suitable jobs on farms, in camps, or 
otherwise as the situation demanded; 

(5) Maintain supervision of placement to 
adjust difficulties in hours, wages, per- 
sonality, exploitation, etc. 


The report describes the Farm Service Force 
as follows: 


“The Force consists of all those from 12 
years of age up to 85 or more who are willing 
and able to help relieve the farm labour situa- 
tion and who can give any time for a few 
evenings a week up to 12 months continuous 
service. It is made up of all kinds from in- 
experienced to fully experienced men and 
women. The members of the Force are known 
as Farm Service Volunteers. 

“The basis of the appeal to boys, girls, men 
and women, to join the Ontario Farm Service 
Force is that of patriotic national service. It 
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is necessary to recognize that men cannot 
fight without tools and food. This basic fact 
is receiving increasing recognition in Canada 
and United States and farming is now being 
recognized as an essential war industry. 

“The Force is divided into seven Brigades as 
follows: 

“The Children’s Brigade—enrolls all children 
over 12 years (boys up to 14 or 15 years and 
girls to 16 years of age). 


“The Farm Cadet Brigade—enrolls all young 
men from 15 years of age up to military age 
and any of military age who have been rejected 
for any of the services and who are prepared 
to work on the farm. Their chief work is 
seasonal work on mixed and dairy farms. It 
will also enroll all male teachers. 

“The Farmerette Brigade—enrolls all young 
women 16 years of age and upwards in school, 
college, university or other educational insti- 
tutions, and women teachers in these institu- 
tions. Their chief work is fruit, vegetable and 
truck farming. 

“The Women’s Land Brigade—enrolls all 
young women who are not in educational 


ONTARIO FARM SERVICE FORCE, 1942. 


REPoRT OF PLACEMENTS ApRIL 1st TO NOVEMBER 23RD, 1942 














Children’s Brigade—boys and girls under sixteen years of age—Boys...... 5,490 
Girla. eo 30% 3,452 
Teachers .. 448 
9,390 
Farmerette Brigade—girls sixteen years of age and upwards in secondary 
schools, colleges and universities: 
Girls placed’ on own farms, friends’ farms, efe..20. 008008 0 So), T1125 
Girls placed) in: 16 Government Camps... devine. Satay Boy 2,303 
Girls wWiacer tiny WOM Er rivate: CAM pe. el oss vse ANM Ny RSE ll eal eat ule 485 
IPR a lacea On) MACEV TU all) PARTE ek ea 53 
Uapanesa) peeve tram (Attendants) 20h ss <u weleu sis ca ems gidinle gto b old 33 
Mfempere't OF YU WaHA, Camp Star aee Ska NE See en Ne ae 170 
HMemberevot Red vCross'Camp 'Statis,. ir. . oer ah, Rae Ca 15 
Te UTNOR ROT (EE re ORER Ul 0 OCT CLIT OBig 15, Hk gums. 's acieln/ are MUNA wigan 4 Wile allairdadtelcoatag 29 
10,213 
Farm Cadet Brigade—boys fifteen years of age and upwards: 
Boys placed on home farms, friends’ farms, own choice............ 8,341 
Bova placed iim Movernment Camp. ahi. bo scare ee eee ete ae ae 260 
Bove, DISCed LONt INGIVICUAL ) TAPING) 3) coe Es «eae wt OU RN 1,694 
TECTEOCTS LOL ULY NL tee OATES UG LE ee oN! Gee rms a eR Mae h glMil 20 
ED AG UCTS MIE PCCOMCUL YT IS CLLOOIN he AU bak oo Ale spate eels ve wigevel Sie MAS AE Ws Sg diate 275 
Members of ‘Cookme and ‘Care: Staihus. . see Ge, Fa roe pee 20 
10,610 
Women’s Land Brigade—girls and women outside of educational institutions: 
Womens. land, Brigade. returning, home daily, wae as wie aliaie a eves 55 
occ. Ine kr TIVALO SLOWER, he Gs eels elke cc Whole la MUeMe, « aie eluate oleae guste ca 49 
Womens: Lands brigade” Campsisn. 0%... 60 aes. ere Pata Bde a he te 04 680 
Wonenitand iris) dayeby-day work iyrt'... th. Mo ae an, ee tae ae 1,201 
Menrandnboys day-bv-dayiiwork fis eds. waka elle sells Sain 580 
2,565 
PETE VILE CEST LOUIE Reales Che eG caterer gy Tee tal ea Aveta, ese aire MME lca el gla aoa ea gh a8 902 
CR RUIY DU SCOUOR ES tp URE Cle Cc ole Laan eee Baty sla gcd dad 4 aR alee Be Meek ek ey 64 
TOU SCTUICS ID IIOOGE. ho SPT ys as PCE OR ie SOO Rs AALS asennad ss 239 
OPH COMOROS NE YIIEGER & uu eR St he Bes Stein's bibrel a shake austeiaio § 12,750 
Haperienced help through Employment Offices........c ccc cece ccc ececees 5,500 
DCOUTECA AIOE CORNING | ANAUSETY he Wy Eb Cte Cekie «Vas be AS acsatettnte a Ed 1,500 
BED CRO ATS rts ae, 5G ac AEA Eke oot iP RANG te REL 3 to ee teow CMM MEMO 2 ALOE CE. ALOE 372 
ULC WON aAL ETE CSUR Gade <, i ilerc kaye ain REL Ek FO aueaE Es Sh ARPRRRAL Tad halons wa 300 
54,405 
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institutions and who volunteer for Farm Ser- 
vice. This Brigade emphasizes mixed farm- 
ing and year round service. 

“The Farm Girls’ Brigade—enrolls all farm 
young women up to 26 years of age, not in 
school or college, who undertake to help in 
various ways with farm operations. 


“The Holiday Service Brigade—enrolls all 
(men or women) who are prepared to give 
from a week up to two or three months of 
their holidays (away from their regular occu- 
pation) to service on the farm—either helping 
in the farm home and so relieving some farm 
women for outside work, or helping in regular 
farm work. 

“The Farm Commando Brigade—enrolls all 
who, unable to leave home, are willing to give 
evenings, half a day a week or one whole day 
a week to go out to help some nearby farmer 
and return home at night.” 

The members of the Children’s Brigade, ac- 
cording to the report, work on their own farm, 
or neighbours’ farms, with relatives or farmers 
known and approved of by the parents; or 
they live at home and go out day-by-day to 
nearby farms to do light work such as berry 
picking, etc. 

Members of the other six Brigades work in 
one or other of the following ways: 

(1) Live and work on individual farms as 
individuals. 

(2) Live in small private camps on indi- 
vidual farms (10 to 40 in a camp) and all work 
on the same farm. 

(3) Live in large Government camps (40 to 
100 in each camp), girls under supervision of 
the Y.W.C.A. and boys under Y.M.C.A. These 
workers are taken out, in twos or more each 
morning to neighbouring farms and are brought 
back each evening. They take a lunch with 
them. 

(4) Live at home and are taken out day-by- 
day by farmers who require their services 
and are brought back each evening. 

(5) Work in canneries, live at home, or 
board away from home. 


In addition, day-by-day work is conducted 
in suburban truck farming areas. Farmers 
come to a pre-arranged place on the outskirts 
of the city and pick up their help in the morn- 
ing and return it to the same spot at night. 
It draws its help from all Brigades of the 
Force and is supervised by the Farm Service 
Force. 

Placements Effected 


The accompanying table shows that 54,405 
placements were effected through the Farm 
Service Force during 1942. Moreover, the 
report declares that the publicity given to 
the plan created throughout Ontario a con- 
sciousness of the food problem that brought 
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hundreds, if not thousands, into participation 
in the program that were not recorded in 
the registration. No record is given of the 
number directly placed by County Agricul- 
tural Representatives. 

The following types of farming were sup- 
plied with help: general mixed farming, dairy- 
ing, beef stock, poultry, flax, sugar beets, 
vegetables, truck gardening, and fruit farm- 
ing. Workers were also supplied to canneries 
and wineries. 

The Department of Education made it pos- 
sible for large numbers of entrance class and 
secondary school pupils to participate in: the 
program for a period of thirteen weeks or 
more. Regulations were drawn up permitting 
secondary school pupils with a 50 per cent 
standing in their year’s work to leave school 
after the Easter examinations without losing 
their year’s standing in Departmental exami- 
nations, provided they worked on farms for at 
least thirteen weeks. | 

It was also arranged for pupils in entrance 
class to be given their entrance certificate 
under the same conditions. 


Co-operation of Voluniary Agencies 


Voluntary agencies co-operating with the 
Ontario Farm Service Force included: 

(1) The National Council Y.W.C.A. which 
undertook the supervision and staffing of all 
Government camps for girls. They looked 
after food, discipline, housing, recreation, 
health of the Camp. 

(2) The National Council Y.M.C.A. under- 
took the supervision of Government Boys’ 
Camps for discipline, recreation, etc. 

(3) Church Boards circularized all churches 
in Ontario urging all to do their part in the 
work. 

(4) The Red Cross Society co-operated in 
finding, training and supervising cook-super- 
visors for private camps. 

(5) Urban Boards of Education, school 
supervisors, Inspectors and teachers co-oper- 
ated, many of them to the extent of having 
close to 100 per cent of their pupils working 
on farms. 

In many cases the worst hit sections of 
Ontario in respect to farm labour, were the 
areas close to some military establishment. 
As an offset to this labour drain, for which 
their presence was partly responsible, many 
Army and Air Force camps supplied hundreds 
of men on half days, evenings or week-ends 
for haying, harvesting and canning. 


Camps for Girls and Boys 


Government Camps were organized mainly 
in fruit or vegetable sections where a large 
number of workers were needed in a small 
area. 
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The first approach to the organization of a 
camp was to call a public meeting of all the 
growers likely to be interested in help to be 
secured. At this meeting there was discussed 
‘the general farm help situation in the district. 
Wages were discussed, both hourly and piece 
rates. Minimum hourly rates were agreed on 
and hours of work settled. Then each grower 
was asked to fill in a survey form telling in 
detail the amount of help he needed through- 
out the season, giving the numbers and dates. 
A committee to help run the camp was elected. 
Possible camp sites were then listed and an 
approximate date of opening decided. 

The National Councils of Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A. were invited to co-operate in select- 
ing sites and to provide supervision of the 
camps for boys and girls respectively. Under 
their supervision questions of discipline, health, 
recreation and feeding were handled. In each 
camp a Boys’ Camp Council or Girls’ Camp 
Council was elected by the campers to co- 
operate with the camp officers in running the 
camp in a democratic way. 

Each girls’ camp had a staff of Director, 
Assistant Director and three Camp Assistants 
in a camp of 60 girls. There was also in each 
camp a young woman Labour Secretary who 
was responsible for seeing that every girl was 
kept employed every day as far as possible. 
Girls were called for each morning between 
7.30 and 8 am. They took lunch with them 
to eat at the farm. Farmers brought the 
girls back to camp about 5.30 or 6 pm. 

Boys’ camps ‘had a staff of women to cook 
and serve meals and supervise the cleanliness 
in camp. There was also a staff of a Director 
and two or three Counsellors to organize the 
discipline, recreation and social life in camp. 

Transportation of all Farm Service Volun- 
teers who offered to serve three weeks or 
more was paid to the extent of one-way fare. 

An unemployment insurance fund was set 
up. Each farmer paid into the fund 10 cents 
per day per girl or boy hired. This fund 
was used to pay board money on the follow- 
ing basis: all workers who had worked 32 
hours or more in the week paid their full 
board of $4.50 a week (girls) or $5 a week 
(boys). If they were unable to get 32 hours 
work, due to rain or no work being offered, 
then 1/32 of their board money was paid on 
account of board out of the unemployment 
insurance fund for every hour less than 32 that 
they worked. 

Wages were payable every Friday night for 
one week’s work up to Thursday evening. 
Board was payable for the parallel period on 
the same night as wages were payable. 

Camps were set up in a variety of ways. 
Two were under canvas with a central build- 
ing for staff, kitchen, wash room, dining room, 
etc. One was housed in a public school, an- 
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other in a high school, one in a high school and 
church parish hall. One was erected in an 
orchard, another was in a refitted and fur- 
nished horse stable, a packing house provided 
another site, two were roadside tourists’ cabin 
centres, three were in private residences, two 
were in bunkhouses, one in a barn and two in 
fall fair buildings. 

Private camps to the number of fifteen were 
built, equipped, and staffed by individual 
farmers who needed from 10 to 40 or more 
workers on their own farms. The Ontario 
Farm Service Force undertook to help find 
staff and keep the camps filled with helpers, 
throughout the season. 


Some Results 


The report continues: 

“One placement in our day-by-day work 
was that of a grandmother, daughter and 
granddaughter. The grandmother, on the first 
day, harvested 69 bushels of carrots, the second 
day 75 bushels, and 82 bushels the third day 
which would have been 100 bushels but the 
carrots gave out. On the fourth day she 
topped 120 bushels of beets. 

“Mr. M. M. Robinson, Secretary of the 
Ontario Food Distribution Council in his 
annual survey said: ‘Ontario’s fruit and vege- 
table growers would never have completed 
their 1942 operations without the student labour 
organized by the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture and this source of labour even 
saved the day for many processors and others 
engaged in activities related to production and 
distribution.’ 

“Extract from letter re one of our boys at 
the Leamington Camp. 

“Here is a record of one boy’s work—fifteen 
weeks. 


Number of hours worked......... 817 
NV ER COIN CU. sro hus as kteskid te ota tes $243 
NY Tere aad sais witsvoca ahaa rind eee ee 75 
SSPE Ga (eo a heel oa vga ahs AP a RN ug 150 


Plans for 1943 


According to the report, the plan for finding 
farm help for 1943 in Ontario will be worked 
out on the same lines as in 1942. The seven 
Brigades of the Ontario Farm Service Force 
will be continued and extended. New gov- 
ernment camps for boys and for girls are 
being planned; and several new private camps 
have been proposed. 

Two years of operation have provided valu- 
able experience in regard to the organization 
of the Farm: Service Force. Moreover those 
of the fifty thousand volunteers who again 
offer their assistance will be of improved skill 
and usefulness to the farmers for whom they 
work. 
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Wartime Controls Found Valid 


Supreme Court of Canada Upholds Validity of Order in Council 
Delegating Power to Controller and of Order Issued 
by Controller under this Authority 


bee authority of the Governor in Council 
to delegate to subordinate agencies the 
powers conferred on him by the War Measures 
Act was upheld in a unanimous decision ren- 
dered on January 5 by the Supreme Court of 
Canada. The judgment has removed doubts 
as to the validity of the Government’s system 
of wartime controls, a system which has been 
in operation since the beginning of the war and 
has been steadily extended in scope until it is 
now of basic importance to the entire war 
program. 

It was first challenged when a charge of an 
offence against an order made by the Oil Con- 
troller was dismissed by the senior County 
Court Judge in the County of York on the 
ground that the authority vested in the Gov- 
ernor in Council could not validly be delegated 
to a Controller. A few days later, another 
charge, this time involving an infraction of 
the National Selective Service Regulations, 
was dismissed by a Kingston magistrate, and in 
other cases judgment was withheld. As a result, 
doubt was cast on the validity of a wide range 
of regulations under the War Measures Act, 
including the Defence of Canada, price con- 
trol, wages stabilization, foreign exchange con- 
trol and manpower regulations and the orders 
issued under them. A Reference was therefore 
made to the Supreme Court to determine (1) if 
an Order in Council relating to chemicals, 
which was considered to be representative, was 
ultra vires of the Governor in Council, and 
(2) if an order issued under that Order in 
Council was ultra vires of the Chemicals Con- 
troller who had issued it. The unanimous 
opinion of the Court was that neither the 
Order in Council nor the order were invalid 
except for one paragraph of the Order in 
Council which was held to be clearly in conflict 
with a section of the War Measures Act. | 


Aci Itself Not Open to Challenge 


It was pointed out that there could be no 
dispute as to the validity of the War Measures 
Act itself, this matter having been finally de- 
termined by the Privy Council in Fort Frances 
Pulp and Power Company v. Manitoba Free 
Press Company (1923) A.C. 695. Moreover, 
it could not be suggested that the various sub- 


1JIn the matter of a Reference as to the validity of 
the Regulations in relation to Chemicals enacted by the 
Governor General of Canada on the 10th day of July, 
1941, P.C. 4996, and an Order of the Controller of 
Chemicals, dated the 16th day of January, 1942, made 
pursuant thereto. 


jects dealt with by regulation and _ order, 
whether by the Governor in Council direct or 
by subordinate agencies under a delegated 
authority, were not within the powers vested 
in the Governor in Council by the Act. The 
question to be determined, therefore, related 
purely to the delegation of power to subordi- 
nate agencies, and this involved particularly 
the interpretation of Sec. 3 of the Act which 
provides that 
The Governor in Council may do and 
authorize such acts and things, and make from 
time to time such orders and regulations, as 
he may by reason of the existence of real or 
apprehended war, invasion or insurrection 
deem necessary or advisable for the security, 
defence, peace, order and welfare of Canada... 


and that 


All orders and regulations made under this 
section shall have the force of law... 


Legislative Powers Conferred on Governor 
in Council 


Chief Justice Duff expressed the opinion of 
the Court when he stated that the decision in 
re Gray (1918) 57 Can. 8.C.R. 150 

involved the principle, which must be taken 

by this Court to be settled, that an Order in 

Council in conformity with the conditions pre- 

scribed by, and the provisions of, the War 

Measures Act may have the effect of an Act 

of Parliament. 


That is, the Act confers law-making authority 
on the Governor in Council, and within the 
ambit of the Act he has powers as great as 
those of Parliament itself. Apart from con- 
ditions expressed in other sections of the Act, 
the validity of an order passed under Sec. 3 
depends on a two-fold condition: 
that it could be enacted as a statute by 
Parliament, in execution of its emergency 
powers, or otherwise; and furthermore, that 
Parliament is not precluded by the British 
North America Act, or by any later enactment 
concerning its legislative powers, from commit- 
ting the subject matter of it to the Executive 
Government for legislative action. 
At the same time, the risk of an abuse of 
power is avoided because Parliament. still 
remains the ultimate authority: 
Under the War Measures Act the final re- 
sponsibility for the Acts of the Executive rests 
upon Parliament. Parliament abandons none 
of its powers, none of its control over the 
Executive, legal or constitutional. 


Sec, 3 of the Act is couched in extremely 
comprehensive terms: the Governor in Council 
has power to do any act or pass any order 
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which he deems necessary for the security, 
defence, peace, order and welfare of Canada. 
These words, on their natural meaning, cannot 
be interpreted as precluding delegation of 
authority. In Britain in the last war wide 
powers were delegated to Boards and Con- 
trollers under authority of a statute whose 
language was less comprehensive than that of 
the War Measures Act, and in the Defence of 
the Realm Act of 1939 the necessity of this 
procedure was recognized by the fact that it 
was explicitly provided for. Actually, the 
imposition on the Governor in Council of the 
duty of safeguarding the supreme interests of 
the State in itself necessarily implies that he 
has the power to delegate his authority, for 
otherwise he would be unable to perform his 
duty adequately. 

I find it impossible to suppose that the authors 

of the enactment did not envisage the likeli- 

hood of the Executive finding itself obliged 


to make use of such [subordinate] 
agencies. 


The Governor in Council has been vested 
with full discretion in performing the duty 
imposed on him and he alone is competent 
to decide what it is necessary to do. Subject 
to the conditions expressed above it is not 
within the powers of any court to canvass the 
considerations which led him to believe that 


Price Control 


HE Commercial Intelligence Journal 
issued by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, in a recent number provided a 
brief description of Price Control in New- 
foundland as reported by Mr. R. P. Bower, 
acting Trade Commissioner in Newfoundland. 
On December 29, 1941, under the provisions 
of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1940, 
the Newfoundland Commission of Government 
introduced the Defence (Prices of Goods) 
Regulations. These regulations empower the 
Commissioner for Public Health and Welfare 
to fix the maximum prices to be charged for 
specified commodities in the course of a busi- 
ness of any specified class and provide penalties 
for evasion or contravention. They also pro- 
vide that control of prices can be effected 
by regulating the amount of mark-up imposed 
by the various intermediaries in the distribu- 
tion chain. 

Although these regulations have been in 
force since December 2, 1941, it was only 
recently decided to establish a comprehensive 
list of maximum prices: To determine these 
prices and secure enforcement, a Deputy Food 
Controller was appointed on November 38. 
According to recent press notices published 
by the Commissioner for Public Health and 
Welfare, the retail price of eggs should not 
exceed $1.05 per dozen and maximum prices 
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any regulations he might pass are necessary or 
advisable, 


The words are too plain for dispute: the 
measures authorized are such as the Governor 
in Council (not the courts) deems necessary or 
advisable. 


Governor in Council not a Delegate 
Mr, Justice Rinfret amplified this reasoning 
in certain particulars. Citing the case of Hodge 
v. the Queen (1883) 9 App. Cas. 117, he stated 
that the powers conferred on the Governor in 
Council 


are “not in any sense to be exercised by dele- 
gation from or as agents of the Parliament.” 
Within the limits prescribed, the authority of 
the Governor in Council is as plenary and as 
ample as the Parliament “in the plenitude of 
its powers possessed and could bestow.” The 
“devolution effected by the War Measures 
Act” (to borrow the expression of my Lord 
the Chief Justice in the Gray cast) is not to 
be assimilated to a so-called delegation; and 
such a devolution has no analogy with agency: 


The maxim Delegatus non potest delegare 
therefore does not apply as having no refer- 
ence to legislative authority. 


The Governor in Council within the ambit of 
the Act, is not a delegate. The Act constitutes 
a devolution of the legislative power of 
Parliament, and, within prescribed limits, it 
can legislate as Parliament itself could. There- 
fore it can delegate its powers whether legis- 
lative or administrative. 


in Newfoundland 


have been established for certain brands of 
oleomargarine. Until these prices were set, 
prices for these products varied widely. In 
St. John’s, for example, a certain brand of 
oleomargarine could be bought for 35 cents 
per pound in one store, while in another the 
price was 42 cents. The price of imported eggs 
ranged from $1.25 to $1.60 per dozen. In 
many cases, the retail selling price bears little 
relation to cost price and is determined 
largely by the scarcity of the commodity 
involved. In the case of an item of office 
equipment, where cost figures were recently 
examined, it was found that the landed cost 
amounted to $1.82; retail selling prices ranged 
from $2.75 to $5.50, depending on the stock 
position of the various merchants, those with 
ample supplies charging the lower figure and 
those with small stocks the higher. 

The cost of living under such circumstances 
has risen at a much greater rate than the 
higher landed costs of imports would justify. 
It is in an effort to control the cost of food 
and ensure its equitable distribution that the 
recent appointment of a Deputy Food Con- 
troller was made. If the program meets with 
success, its scope is likely to be extended to 
include control over other items entering 
into the cost of living. 


Social Security 


Social Security: A National Minimum Standard 


Report of Sir William Beveridge Recommends Universal Freedom from 
Want in Britain—Declares Security Should not Stifle Incentive— 
Beveridge’s Basic Principles—Outline of Plan 


TR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE in his 

report on Social Insurance and Allied Ser- 
vices! set forth a plan to provide a national 
minimum standard of social security in Great 
Britain. 

The main feature of the plan is a unified 
comprehensive, contributory, scheme of com- 
pulsory insurance against interruption and 
destruction of earning power, and for special 
expenditure arising at birth, marriage and 
death. 

In his report Sir William Beveridge stated 
that in only one respect of first importance— 
namely, limitation of medical service—does 
Britain’s achievement in social insurance fall 
seriously short of what has been accomplished 
elsewhere. It has a further shortcoming in its 
inadequate provision for ‘cash benefit for 
maternity and funerals and through the defects 
of its system for workmen’s compensation. In 
all other fields British provision for security, 
in adequacy of amount and in comprehensive- 
ness, stands comparison with that of any other 
country; few countries stand comparison with 
Britain. 


Guiding Principles of Recommendation 


The recommendations of the report are based 
on three guiding principles. The first is that 
while being proposals for the future, they 
should take advantage of experience gathered 
in the past, and should not be restricted by 
consideration of sectional interests. This is 
not the time for patching, but for clear revolu- 
tionary changes. 

The second principle is that social insurance 
should be regarded as one part only of a policy 
of social progress. Social insurance fully de- 
veloped may provide income security; it is 
an attack upon want, but want is only one of 
five giants on the road of reconstruction. The 
others are disease, ignorance, squalor and’ idle- 
ness. 

The third principle is that security must be 
achieved by co-operation between the State 
and the individual. Security should be offered 
in return for service and contribution. In 
~The official summary of this report containing 


benefit and contribution tables appeared on page 1406 
of the December, 1942, issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
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organizing security the State should not stifle 
incentive, opportunity, responsibility: im 
establishing a national minimum, it should 
leave room and encouragement for voluntary 
action. ; 


The plan for social security set out in this 
report is built upon these principles: it is a 
limited contribution to a wider social policy, 
but something that could be achieved now 
without waiting for the whole of that policy: 
It is a plan of insurance—of giving in return 
for contributions, benefits up to subsistence 
level, as a right and without means tests, so 
that individuals may build freely upon it. 


Freedom from Want 


Before dealing with the plan for social 
security the report investigates the causes of 
want—of the circumstances in which families 
and individuals in Britain lacked the means of 
healthy subsistence in the pre-war years. 
During those years impartial scientific authori- 
ties made social surveys of the conditions of 
life in a number of the principal cities in 
Britain. They determined the percentage of 
the people whose means were below the stan- 
dard assumed to be necessary for subsistence, 
and analysed the extent and causes of that 
deficiency. The same broad result emerged 
from all these surveys. From three-quarters 
to five-sixths of the want, according to the 
precise standard accepted, was shown to be due 
to interruption or loss of earning power. The 
remaining portion was due to failure to relate 
income to the size of the family. Therefore, 
to abolish want there must be a double re- 
distribution of income—through social insur- 
ance and by family requirements. 

First there must be provision against the 
interruption and. loss of earning power—in 
other words, social insurance. There are 


‘already schemes of social insurance covering 


sickness, unemployment, old age, etc., yet 
many people affected by these causes are 
found to be without adequate means, so it is 
evident that the benefits of the insurance are 
either insufficient or do not last long enough, 
or alternatively, are only available on terms 
which make men unwilling to have recourse to 
them. Hitherto, neither benefit nor assistance 
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has been designed with regard to the accepted 
standards of the social surveys, though un- 
employment benefit and assistance, and work- 
men’s compensation since 1940 are not alto- 
gether out of relation to those standards. 


Secondly, there must be adjustment of in- 
comes to family needs, that is, allowances for 
children. Without these no scheme of social 
insurance against interruption of earnings can 
be adequate. But these allowances must be 
given during periods of earning as well as in 
interruption of earning, or there will remain a 
large measure of want among the lower paid 
workers as the accompaniment of large fami- 
lies, or, alternatively, income will be greater 
during unemployment than during work. 


Beveridge’s Fundamental Principles 


The social insurance scheme which is the 
chief method proposed to achieve social 
security embodies six principles. The report 
states that these six principles and all that is 
implied in them are fundamental; the rest of 
the scheme can be adjusted without changing 
its character; all rates of benefit and all details 
are by nature subject to amendment. 


Flat Rate of Subsistence Benefit—The 
social insurance scheme provides a flat rate of 
insurance benefit, irrespective of the amount 
of the earnings which have been interrupted 
by unemployment or disability or ended by 
retirement; 
prolonged disability has resulted from an in- 
dustrial accident or disease. This principle 
follows from the recognition of the place and 
importance of voluntary insurance in social 
security and distinguishes the scheme proposed 
for Britain from the security schemes of Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union, the United States and 
most other countries with the exception of 
New Zealand. The flat rate is the same for 
all the principal forms of cessation of earning 
—unemployment, disability, retirement; for 
maternity and for widowhood there is a tem- 
porary benefit at a higher rate. 


Flat Rate of Contributton—The second 
fundamental principle of the scheme is that 
the compulsory contribution required of each 
insured person or his employer is at a flat rate, 
irrespective of his means. All insured persons, 
rich or poor, will pay the same contributions 
for the same security; those with larger means 
will pay more only to the extent that as tax- 
payers they pay more to the National Excheq- 
uer and so to the State share of the social 
insurance fund. This feature distinguishes the 
scheme proposed for Britain from the scheme 
recently established in New Zealand under 
which the contributions are graduated by in- 
come, and are in effect an income-tax assigned 
to a particular service. Subject moreover 


exception is made only where © 


to one exception, the contribution will be the 
same irrespective of the assumed degree of 
risk affecting particular individuals or forms 
of employment. The exception is the raising 
of a proportion of the special cost of benefits 
and pensions for industrial disability in occu- 
pations of high risk by a levy on employers 
proportionate to risk and pay-roll. 


Unification of Administrative Responsibility. 
—The third fundamental principle is unifica- 
tion of administrative responsibility in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. For each 
insured person there will be a single weekly 
contribution, in respect of all his benefits. 
There will be in each locality a security office 
able to deal with claims of every kind and all 
sides of security. The methods of paying 
different kinds of cash benefit will be different 
and will take account of the circumstances 
of insured persons, providing for payment at 
the home or elsewhere, as is necessary. All 
contributions will be paid into a single social 
insurance fund and all benefits and other in- 
surance payments will be paid from that fund. 


Adequacy of Benefit—The fourth funda- 
mental principle is adequacy of benefit in 
amount and in time. The flat rate of*benefit 
proposed is intended in itself to be sufficient 
without further resources to provide the mini- 
mum income needed for subsistence in all 
normal cases. It gives room and a basis for 
additional voluntary provision, but does not 
assume that in any case. The benefits are 
adequate also in time, that is to say except for 
contingencies of a temporary nature, they will 
continue indefinitely without means test, so 
long as the need continues, though subject to 
any change of conditions and treatment re- 
quired by prolongation of the interruption in 
earning and occupation. 


Comprehensiveness—The fifth fundamental 
principle is that social imsurance should be 
comprehensive, in respect both of the persons 
covered and of their needs. It should not 
leave either to national assistance or to 
voluntary insurance any risk so general or so 
uniform, that social insurance can be justified. 
For national assistance involves a means test 
which may discourage voluntary insurance or 
personal saving. And voluntary insurance can 
never be sure of covering the ground. For 
any need moreover which, like direct funeral 
expenses, is so general and so uniform as to be 
a fit subject for insurance by compulsion, 
social insurance is much cheaper to administer 
than voluntary insurance. 


Classification—The sixth fundamental prin- 
ciple is that social insurance, while unified and 
comprehensive, must take account of the 
different ways of life of different sections of 
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the community; of those dependent on earn- 
ings by employment under contract of service, 
of those earning in other ways, of those ren- 
dering vital unpaid service as housewives, of 
those not yet of age to earn and of those 
past earning. The term “classification” is used 
here to denote adjustment of insurance to the 
differing circumstances of each of these classes 
and to many varieties of need and circum- 
stance within each insurance class. But the 
insurance classes are not economic or social 
classes in the ordinary sense; the insurance 
scheme is one for all citizens irrespective of 
their means. 
Outline of Plan 


The Beveridge plan covers all citizens with- 
out upper income limit, but has regard to 
their different ways of life; it is a plan all- 
embracing in scope of persons and of needs, 
but is classified in application. 

In relation to social security the population 
falls into four main classes of working age 
and two others below and above working age 
respectively, as follows: 

(1) Employees, that is, persons whose normal 
occupation is employment under contract of 
service. Wai ( : 

(2) Others gainfully occupied, including em- 
ployers, traders and independent workers of 
all kinds. : 

(3) Housewives, that is married women of 
working age. 

(4) Others of working age not gainfully 
occupied. 

(5) Below working age. 

(6) Retired above working age. 

Exery person in Class (1) (2) or (4) pays 
a single security contribution by a stamp on 
a single insurance document each week or 
combination of weeks. In Class (1) the em- 
ployer also contributes affixing the insurance 
stamp and deducting the employee’s share 
from wages or salary. The contribution differs 
from one class to another, according to the 
benefits provided, and is higher for men than 
for women, so as to secure the benefits for 
Class (38). 

Benefits 


Subject to simple contribution conditions, 
every person in Class (1) receives benefit for 
unemployment and disability, pension on 
retirement, medical treatment and funeral 
expenses. Persons in Class (2) receive all 
these except unemployment benefit and dis- 
ability benefit during the first 13 weeks of 
disability. Persons in Class.(4) receive all 
these except unemployment and disability 
benefit. 

As a substitute for unemployment benefit, 
training benefit will be available to persons 
in all classes other than Class (1), to assist 
them to find new livelihoods if their present 
ones fail. 
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Maternity grant, provision for widowhood 
and separation and qualification for retire- 
ment pensions are secured to all persons in 
Class (3) by virtue of their husbands’ contri- 
butions; in addition to maternity grant, 
housewives who take paid work receive 
maternity benefit for thirteen weeks to enable 
them to give up working before and after 
childbirth. ; 

The sixth of these classes receives retire- 
ment pensions and the fifth is covered by 
children’s allowances, paid from the National 
Exchequer in respect of all children when 
the responsible parent is in receipt of insur- 
ance benefit of pension, and in respect of all 
children except one in other cases. All classes 
are covered for comprehensive medical treat- 
ment and rehabilitation and for funeral ex- 
penses. 

Unemployment, benefit, disability benefit, 
basic retirement pension after a _ transition 
period, and training benefit are at the same 
rate, Irrespective of previous earnings. It was 
felt that this rate would provide by itself the 
income necessary for subsistence in all normal 
cases. Provision is made for a joint rate for 
a man and wife who is not gainfully occupied. 
Where there is no wife or she is gainfully 
occupied, there is a lower single rate; where 
there is no wife but a dependant above the 
age for children’s allowance, there is a depen- 
dant allowance. 

Maternity benefit for housewives who work 
also for gain is at a higher rate than the single 
rate in unemployment or disability, while 
their unemployment and disability benefit is 
at a lower rate; there are special rates also 
for widowhood. With these exceptions all 
rates of benefit are the same for men and for 
women. 

Disability due to industrial accident or dis- 
ease is treated like all other disability for the 
first thirteen weeks; if disability continues 
thereafter, disability benefit at a flat rate is 
replaced by an industrial pension related to 
the earnings of the individual subject to a 
minimum and a maximum. 

Unemployment benefit continues at the 
same rate without means test so long as un- 
employment lasts, but is normally sub- 
ject to a condition of attendance at a work 
or training centre after a certain period. Dis- 
ability benefit continues at the same rate with- 
out means test, so long as a disability lasts or 
till it is replaced by industrial pension, sub- 
ject to acceptance of suitable medical treat- 
ment or vocational training. 


Pensions 


Pensions (other than industrial) are paid 
only on retirement from work. They may be 
claimed at any time after the minimum age 
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of retirement, that is 65 for men and 60 for 
for women. The rate of pension is increased 
above the basic rate if retirement is post- 
poned. 


Contributory pensions are raised to the full 
basic rate gradually during a transition period 
of twenty years, in which adequate pensions 
according to needs are paid to all persons 
requiring them. The position of existing pen- 
sioners is safeguarded. 


While permanent pensions are no longer to 
be granted to widows of working age without 
dependent children, there is for all widows 
a temporary benefit at a higher rate than un- 
employment or disability benefit, followed by 
training benefit where necessary. For widows 
with the care of dependent children there is 
guardian benefit, in addition to the children’s 
allowances, adequate for subsistence without 
other means. The position of existing widows 
on pension is safeguarded. 


National Assistance 


For the limited number of cases of need 
not covered by social insurance, national 
assistance subject to a uniform means test 
is available. 

It must meet those needs adequately up to 
subsistence level, but it must be recognized 
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as something less desirable than insurance 
benefit.’ Assistance would therefore always be 
given subject to proof of needs and examina- 
tion of means; it would be subject also to any 
conditions as to behaviour which may seem 
likely to hasten restoration of earning capacity. 
The cost of assistance is met directly by 
the National Exchequer; although distinct 
from social insurance national assistance is 
combined with it in administration. 


Medical Treatment 


Medical treatment covering all require- 
ments is provided for all citizens by a national 
health service organized under the health de- 
partments and  post-medical rehabilitation 
treatment is provided for all persons capable 
of profiting by it. 


Unified Administration 


It is proposed that the social security plan 
should be administered by a Ministry of Social 
Security under a Cabinet Minister. This 
Ministry would be responsible for social in- 
surance, national assistance and encourage- 
ment and supervision of voluntary insurance 
and will take over, so far as necessary for 
these purposes, the present work of other 
Government Departments and of Local 
Authorities in these fields. 





Planning for Peace in War 


At the conclusion of his report on “Social 
Insurance and Allied Services”, Sir William 
Beveridge emphasized the need of planning 
for peace in wartime. 

He said in part that “Statement of a recon- 
struction policy by a nation at war is state- 
ment of the uses to which that nation means 
to put victory, when victory is achieved. In 
a war which many nations must wage together 
as whole-hearted allies, if they are to win 
victory, such a statement of the uses of victory 
may be vital. This was recognized by the 
leaders of the democracies east and west of 
the Atlantic in putting their hands to a 
charter which, in general terms, set out the 
nature of the world which they desired to 
establish after the war. The Atlantic Charter 
has since then been signed on behalf of all 
the United Nations. The fifth clause of the 
charter declares the desire of*the American 
and the British leaders ‘to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field, with the object of securing for 
all improved labour standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security’.” The propos- 
als of this Report are designed as a practical 
contribution towards the achievement of the 
social security which is named in the closing 
words. The proposals cover ground which must 


be covered, in one way or another, in translating 
the words of the Atlantic Charter into deeds. 
‘They represent, not an attempt by one nation 
to gain for its citizens advantages at the cost 
of their fellow fighters in a common cause, but 
a contribution to that common cause. They 
are concerned not with increasing the wealth 
of the British people, but with so distributing 
whatever wealth is available to them in total, 
as to deal first with first things, with essential 
physical needs. .... 

“Freedom from want cannot be forced on 
a democracy or given to a democracy. It 
must be won by them. Winning it needs 
courage and faith and a sense of national unity: 
courage to face facts and difficulties and 
overcome them; faith in our future and in the 
ideals of fair-play and freedom for which 
century after century our forefathers were 
prepared to die: a sense of national unity over- 
riding the interests of any class or section. 
The Plan for Social Security in this Report 
is submitted by one who believes that in this 
supreme crisis the British people will not be 
found wanting, of courage and faith and 
national unity, of material and spiritual power 
to play their part in achieving both social 
security and the victory of justice among 
nations upon which security depends.” 
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Social Security in New Zealand 


Comprehensive Program Financed by Special Social Security Contributions 
and State Subsidies 


HE announcement in Great Britain of the 

Beveridge Report proposing a unified and 
extended social security plan for that country 
focuses attention once again on social security 
in New Zealand. This Dominion, which has 
gained a reputation as a laboratory for social 
legislation, has had in operation for a number 
of years a social security program in many 
respects similar to that suggested in the 
Beveridge Report. 

The basic philosophy which motivated the 
adoption of New Zealand’s social security 
legislation in 1938 was embodied in the Prime 
Minister’s statement at the time: “A new 
principle has been introduced by this Act: 
citizens of the Dominion are ensuring them- 
selves against the economic hardships that 
would otherwise follow those natural misfor- 
tunes from which no one is immune.” “This 
legislation,” states the Hon. Walter Nash, New 
Zealand’s Minister to Washington, “ensures 
that no individual need ever lack an income 
sufficient to provide the necessities of life. It 
recognizes more fully and completely, I be- 
lieve, than has ever been recognized anywhere 
else, the need for the community, as a whole, 
to accept responsibility directly for the eco- 
nomic welfare of its members—that, against 
the hazards incidental to competitive struggle 
for private gain must be set the need for col- 
lective organization of security.” 

The New Zealand Social Security Act, passed 
in September, 1938, makes comprehensive pro- 
vision against the financial loss occasioned by 
such misfortunes as invalidity, sickness, orphan- 
hood, widowhood, occupational disease and un- 
employment. In addition, it also provides old 
age superannuation, family allowances and 
various health and medical services. 


New Zealand’s social security program en- 
deavours to provide an adequate income for 
those citizens of the state who permanently 


or temporarily lose their earning power. At 


the same time, it is understood to be the obli- 
gation of the citizen to co-operate fully in re- 
storing his earning capacity whenever this is 
possible. 

The Social Security plan is financed by a 
special socal security levy, known as the 
Social Security Contribution, and by Govern- 
ment subsidies. In effect, the Government sub- 
sidizes an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the contribution receipts and the total 
social security costs. The Social Security Con- 
tribution consists of two parts: (1) a “regis- 


tration fee” paid quarterly for all men over 
20, and annually for women, and for boys and 
girls between 16 and 20; and (2) a “charge” on 
salaries, wages and other income of 1 shilling 
per pound, i.e. an income-tax of approximately 
5 per cent. This income-tax is deducted at its 
source in the case of income derived from 
wages and salaries and in other cases is pay- 
able quarterly on an annual declaration of 
income received. Social security benefits 
themselves and military pay andi allowances 
are the only classes of income exempt from 
payment of the charge. 


Administration 


The Health provisions of the Social Security 
Act are under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Health, who delegates authority to the 
Director-General of Health. All the other 
benefits are administered by the Minister of 
Social Security through the Social Security 
Department. A Social Security Commission 
acts under the general direction and control 
of the Minister of Social Security. This Com- 
mission consists of three members who are 
the executive officers of the Department. 


Health Program 


A universal health scheme covers every man, 
woman and child in New Zealand. The bene- 
fits made available under the Social Security 
Act include full general practitioner services, 
hospital treatment, pharmaceutical benefits 
and maternity benefits. The principle was 
established whereby patients have free choice 
of doctor and the doctor has free choice of 
patient. 

There is free treatment in public and mental 
hospitals and part-payment of private hospital 
fees. 

All necessary medicine and drugs are pro- 
vided without charge, as well as all prescribed 
appliances and materials. 

Maternity benefits include free nursing and 
medical services at confinement, treatment and 
maintenance in maternity hospital for fourteen 
days, or the services of a midwife or maternity 
nurse in the patient’s home for a similar 
period; ante-natal and. post-natal treatment 
are given free by the doctor. Every woman 
has the right to choose the maternity home 
or midwife who attends her in her own home. 

Another feature of New Zealand’s health 
program is the provision made for systematic 
dental treatment for school children through 
school dental clinics. 
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Security Benefits 


Universal Superannuation and Age-Benefits. 
—Superannuation benefits under the 1938 Social 
Security Act were made available to all per- 
sons reaching the age of 65, without regard to 
other income or property. Payments of super- 
annuation began on April 1, 1940 with the 
amount of £10 for the first year. Each suc- 
ceeding year this amount is increased by 
£2 10s until the maximum of £78 a year is 
reached in 1968. In effect, it means that all 
persons under the age of 37 when the Act 
was passed will get universal superannuation 
at 30 shillings a week at age 65. 

In addition to superannuation benefits there 
are age benefits which are payable to both 
men and women at age 60. Persons between 
_ the ages of 60 and 65 who need the assistance 
are taken care of by age benefits. The age 
benefit, unlike the superannuation benefit, is 
on a means test basis. 

The basic rate paid in age benefit is thirty 
shillings a week (£78 a year). This basic rate 
is reduced if the recipient has am income in 
excess of £52 a year or if both husband and 
wife are entitled to benefit. The age benefit 
is supplemented by a children’s allowance 
paid in respect of any child of an age bene- 
ficiary. 

Emergency Benefits—Persons not qualify- 
ing for any other benefit but not able to pro- 
vide adequate livelihood for themselves and 
their dependents by reason of age, or physical 
or mental disability, domestic circumstances 
or for any other reasons, can qualify for an 
emergency benefit, an amount which is deter- 
mined by the special circumstances of the 
case. 


Family Benefits—The family benefit is a 
payment made to the mother of every child, 
provided the income of the home does not 
exceed £5/50 a week. If the income of the 
home does not exceed five guineas a week, then 
six shillings a week is paid to the mother in 
respect of every child. If the income of the 
home exceeds £5/5/0, the total benefit payable 
in respect of any family is reduced by the 
amount of the excess. These allowances are 
paid in respect of children under 16 but must 
be used exclusively for the maintenance or 
education of the children, and the benefit may 
be discontinued at any time if, in the opinion 
of the Social Security Commission, this stipu- 
lation is not observed. 


Orphans’ Benefits—Another benefit under 
the Social Security Act is the orphans’ benefit 
which is paid to guardians for every orphan 
under 16. 

Unemployment Benefits—Every person over 
16 who is unemployed, is capable of working 
and willing to work, and has taken reasonable 
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steps to obtain suitable employment is entitled 
to apply for unemployment benefits. The 
Social Security Commission has the discre- 
tionary powers to reduce the rate of benefit in 
relation to the claimant’s other income and 
property. This is a means test. 

There is a seven-day waiting period before 
benefit is paid but this may be waived if it is 
deemed necessary by the Commission. Fur- 
ther, the Commission may postpone the com- 


mencement of unemployment benefit for as 


long as four weeks or terminate it altogether 
if the applicant lost his job through miscon- 
duct, left voluntarily without good reason, or 
failed to accept an offer of suitable employ- 
ment. Unemployment benefit may be re- 
fused to a seasonal worker if, in the opinion 
of the Commission, his earnings for the season 
are sufficient for the maintenance of himself 
and. his family. 

The duration of benefit lasts as long as the 
recipient meets the qualifications and pro- 
vided he does not become entitled to receive 
some other benefit under the Act. 


‘Sickness Benefits—Persons over 16 are en- 
titled to receive sickness benefits if they are 
incapacitated for work through sickness or 
accident resulting in a loss of salary, wages 
or other earnings. The incapacity must be 
certified by a resident medical practitioner. 
Sickness benefits are paid at the same rate as 
unemployment benefits. The Commission may 
reduce the amount of sickness benefits if the 
applicant is in receipt of other income. As in 
the case of unemployment benefit, there is a 
waiting period of seven days for sickness bene- 
fit. However, this waiting period can be waived 
by the Commission for special circumstances. 


Invalidity Benefits—The Social Security Act 
provides that every person who has attained 
the age of 16 years and who is not qualified 
to receive an age-benefit is entitled to an 
invalidity benefit, if the person is totally blind 
or if the person is permanently incapacitated 
for work as a result of an accident or by 
reason of illness or any congenital defect. In 
addition to certain residential qualifications, 
invalidity benefits are conditional on the fact 
that the disability was acquired during resi- 
dence in New Zealand and that it was not self- 
induced. 


Social Security Fund 


Social security contributions are collected by 
the Commissioner of Taxes but are trans- 
ferred to a special account known as the 
Social Security Fund. The annual government 
subsidy from general taxation revenue is also 
paid into this fund to meet its budgetary re- 
quirements. 

In the fiscal year 1941-2 Social Security ex- 
penditures for monetary and medical benefits 
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and for administrative expenses were £13,531,- 
287. Payments in respect of universal super- 
annuation, age, widows, orphans, family, in- 
valids, miners, Maori war, unemployment, 
sickness and emergency benefits were £10,701,- 
237 while medical and other benefits including 
medical, hospital, maternity, pharmaceutical 
and supplementary benefits amounted to 
£2,435,588. The administrative expenses for 
social security of the Land and Income Tax, 
the Health and the Social Security Depart- 
ments were £394,462. 


Receipts from social security registration 
fees in the same period were £605,222; those 
from the social security charge on wages and 
other income were £10,432,314; penalties, fines, 
interest and miscellaneous receipts amounted 
to £50,146. The other receipts included the 
balance of £1,867,440 in the Fund from the 
fiscal year 1940-1 and the grants from the 
Consolidated Fund of £3,600,000. 

At March 31, 1942 there was a balance of 
£3,023,835 in the Social Security Fund. This 
sum is carried over for use in the current. 
fiscal year, 1942-3. 


System of State Medical Services Proposed in Great Britain 


Report of British Medical Planning Commission Urges that Medical 
Services be made Available to Every Individual 


vay Commission, which consists of representa- 
tives of the British Medical Association, 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
and other medical societies, held its first meet- 
ing in May, 1941, and a year later published 
a Draft Interim Report. In September, 1942, 
the conclusions of the report were discussed 
by the Annual Representative Meeting of the 
British Medical Association and were for the 
most part approved. 


The Commission made the following state- 
ment of its objects: 


(1) To provide a system of medical service 
directed towards the achievement of positive 
health, the prevention of disease and the 
relief of sickness; and 


(2) To render available to every individual 
all necessary medical services, both general and 
necessary medical services, both general and 
specialist, and both domiciliary and institu- 
tional. 

Certain principles were outlined as basic to 
all proposals for reform. Such proposals should 
aim at improvement in the quantity, quality 
and availability of all types of medical services 
and should include measures for securing that 
each family or individual will be under the 
care of a medical practitioner who is con- 
cerned not only with diagnosis and treatment 
but also with the promotion of health and 
the prevention of disease. There should be 
as full a measure as possible of freedom 
of choice both by the patient of his doctor 
and by the doctor of his patients; co-opera- 
tion among individual general practitioners 
in a locality is essential and implies some 
form of group practice; and the two existing 
types of general hospitals (‘“‘council” and 
“voluntary” hospitals) should be brought to- 
gether in a unified system. 


Outline of Plan 


The Commission in its proposed plam 
favoured an intermediate scheme between a 
full-time salaried medical service and the 
present form of insurance medical practice. A 
central authority, preferably a Ministry, should 
be established to deal with all civilian, medical 
and ancillary health services, including general 
practitioner, hospital and public health services, 
industrial health services and the medical 
treatment of pensioners. The policies of the 
central authority would be carried out. by 
special regional authorities responsible for a. 
population which is considerably larger than 
that of most of the existing local authorities. 

A State scheme of medical service should be 
provided for all persons whose incomes do not 
exceed the maximum prescribed as compatible 
with liability to compulsory insurance (at 
present £420 per year), i.e., about 90 per cent 
of the population. Health centres should be 
established which would be the local head- 
quarters of the general practitioner service 
and each of which would serve an urban or 
mixed urban and rural area. Each centre 
would contain several consulting and waiting 
rooms, an operating room for minor surgery, 
a small X-ray department and a pathological 
room for simple diagnostic investigation. The 
person entitled to avail himself of the State 
scheme would choose his doctor from among 
those working at one of the nearby centres, 
subject to the doctor’s right to reject him. 
Hospitals should be generally administered in 
each region by the regional health authority, 
but this authority would not interfere with 
the internal organization of the individual 
hospital. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and other 
countries. 


Recent Procedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazeTTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
Reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications for 
Boards have been referred to Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioners for preliminary 
investigation, to determine whether the cir- 
cumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Industrial disputes which concern wage de- 
mends are now administered by the National 
War Labour Board. 

Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 





on by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act which empowers the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purposes of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, and war 
work, preliminary inquiries and mediation by 
officers of the Department result in the settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute without the 
necessity of the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1941 appeared in the 
Lasour GazeTre for May, 1942. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 

Disputes in Steel Industry.—This month 
the Lasour GazettE publishes the majority 
and minority reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed in regard to wages in the steel 
industry. Also published is a statement by 
the Minister of Labour giving the background 
of the dispute. 








Steel Workers’ Industrial Dispute 


Statement by Minister of Labour—Decisions of Regional War Labour 
Boards—Majority and Minority Reports of Royal Commission 


[8 order that the background of the indus- 

trial dispute, affecting steel workers at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
might be understood, the following statement 
was issued by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 
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On March 18, 1942, employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., at Sault Ste. Marie, 
members of the United Steel Workers of 
America, applied to the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board for an increase in basic wages 
for unskilled labour to 55 cents an hour. On 
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March 31, 1942, members of the same union 
employed by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., at Sydney, made a similar 
application to the Nova Scotia Regional War 
Labour Board. 

Order in Council P.C. 5963 of July 10, 
1942 (superseding the earlier P.C. 8253) under- 
takes to stabilize wage rates throughout 
Canada, with a view to preventing a harmful 
eycle of price and wage increases which, 
through their inflationary effect, so increase 
the cost of living that actually the workers 
recelving nominal wage increases are worse 
off by reason of the very increases which 
they have obtained. This was demonstrated 
repeatedly during the last war. However, this 
wage control order provides for an examina- 
tion into cases where it is claimed that special 
conditions exist—for example, that the wage 
rates in a given industry are less than those 
generally applying in a comparable district 
to others who are doing the same class of 
work. For consideration of such cases, some 
industries come within the purview of the 
National War Labour Board, others under 
the jurisdiction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for the province. In the case of both 
steel industries referred to, the cases come 
under the jurisdiction of the Regional Board 
for the province. Hence, the employees in 
both cases took the proper action in making 
their representations to the Regional Boards. 


Actions of Regional Boards 


After receiving submissions from the union 
and the employer, the Ontario Regional Board 
sent a special investigator to Sault Ste. Marie 
to secure a report on the wage situation. 
Next, both employer and union were given 
opportunity to have representatives present 
further particulars of their cases to the Board. 
Representations from the union and the Com- 
pany were in conflict, the union urging an 
increased rate, with the Company opposing 
the application. 

In Nova Scotia the representations sub- 
mitted by the employees and by the Com- 
pany were likewise at variance, the union 
arguing for, and the Company against, an 
increase in basic wage rates. 

On July 17 the Nova Scotia Regional Board 
decided to refuse the application of the union 
on behalf of Sydney employees for increased 
rates, on the ground that existing rates were 
at least equal to rates current in the district 
for similar work. 


About August 14 the Ontario Regional 
Board dealt with the application of the union 
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at Sault Ste. Marie, by recommending to the 
employees and the Company that they en- 
deavour to come to agreement on suitable 
rates for particular classes, and then to present 
joint applications to the Board. 

On August 10 the union, through its repre- 
sentative, asked the Department of Labour 
to conduct strike votes at both Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sydney. The union was. verbally 
informed, however, that no legislation existed 
to warrant such action. It was pointed out 
that the dispute came under the Wartime Wage 
Control Order, not. under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. On August 19 the 
employees at Sault Ste. Marie took the day 
off and conducted a strike vote, which resulted 
in 3,126 in favour of a strike, to 17 against. 


Royal Commission Appointed 


On August 29 the union requested a. con- 
ference with the Minister of Labour, in refer-. 
ence to both disputes, and this was held within 
a couple of days. Immediately following the 
conference, and after consultation with the 
Honourable. Peter Heenan, Chairman of the 
Ontario Regional Board, and Honourable L. 
D. Currie, ‘Chairman of the Nova Scotia 
Regional Board, I recommended to Cabinet 
Council that a Royal Commission be ap- 
pointed, aS requested by the union, to in- 
vestigate both situations. 

The Commission was instructed to report 
as. to what wage adjustments, if any, would 
appear justified under the wage control regu- 
lations, in the case of employees of the Algoma 
Steel ‘Corporation Ltd. at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited at Sydney, N.S. The 
employees, members of the United Steel 
Workers. of America, had put forward de- 
mands for increases in their basic rates of 
pay. 

The Royal Commission was appointed by 
Order in Council of September 14, under the 
Inquiries Act, consisting of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Barlow of Toronto, James T. 
Stewart of St. Thomas and J. King Gordon 
of Montreal. 


The Royal Commission held hearings at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Toronto and Sydney, and 
both the union and the management ap- 
peared in order to make representations. The 
Royal Commission held extended hearings, 
made a lengthy study, and then reported. 

A majority report was submitted by the 
Chairman, Mr. Justice Barlow, and James T. 
Stewart, while J. King Gordon submitted a 
minority report. 
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Majority Report 


The majority of the Commission, reporting 
under date of December 28, 1942, recommended 
that there be no change in basic wage rates. 
The majority report states: “We cannot find 
that the basic wage rates in these two com- 
panies are lower than the generally prevailing 
wage ratés with the exception of the wage 
rates of what are usually termed maintenance 
men.” The majority report does, however, 
recommend overtime at the rate of time and 
a half for the seventh day where it is found 
necessary for employees to work a seven- 
day week; careful study of job re-classifica- 
tion and evaluation; continuation of manage- 
ment and employee committees; and the 
Commission majority report recommends 
against exemption of the steel industry at the 
two points in question from the wage control 
regulations. 

“From a-careful study of these rates which 
constitute a fair cross-section of the basic wage 
rates for unskilled labour prevailing through- 
out Ontario and Nova Scotia, it is quite clear 
that the basic wage rates for unskilled labour 
of 504 cents an hour and 524 cents (including 
cost of living bonus) paid by Algoma Steel 
Corporation Limited and Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company Limited respectively are not 
substandard but in fact above the average 
rates generally prevailing for that class of 
labour.” 

In the case of maintenance men, however, 
the majority report finds that the rates of 
pay are lower than would appear justified, and 
it is recommended that the management and 
the employees enter into negotiations to secure 
increases through the Regional War Labour 
Boards. 


On behalf of the employees it had been 
represented to the Commission that the work- 
ers in the steel plants should be exempted from 
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the wage control regulations. The majority 
report finds that the conditions of the steel 
industry are not sufficiently different from 
those in other war industries to warrant this 
action being taken. On whether steel should 
be declared ‘‘a national industry”, so that wage 
adjustments would be dealt with by the 
National War Labour Board, and not by the 
Regional Boards, the majority felt that this 
subject was beyond their terms of reference. 


Minority Report 


J. King Gordon, while concurring in other 
recommendations of the majority, in his 
minority report states that because of the 
peculiar arduousness and hazard of the work 
in the steel plants, and because of exceptionally 
long hours—conditions which he claims violate 
the Government labour policy—an increase in 
the basic wage rate, as requested by the 
employees, is justified. He recommends that 
the present basic rates of 504 cents per hour 
at Sault Ste. Marie and 524 cents per hour at 
Sydney (both including cost of living bonus) 
should be increased to 55 cents. Mr. Gordon 
suggests that steel should be declared “a 
national industry”, and that, if necessary, 
workers in the steel industry should be re- 
moved from the field of the wage control regu- 
lations in order to secure adjustment of wage 
rates. 


In announcing the report of the Barlow 
Commission, Mr. Mitchell said that, after con- 
ferring with the chairman of the Ontario and 
Nova Scotia Regional War Labour Boards, ' 
he had appointed special representatives to 
endeavour to bring the company and the union 
together in each case, in an effort to secure 
prompt action in carrying out those recom- 
mendations of the Commission acceptable to 
both parties. These special officers are imme- 
diately available for this purpose, the Minister 
said. 


Report of the Royal Commission 


Following is the text of the report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to report as to 
wage rates of employees in Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration Limited and Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited, pursuant to Order in 
Council P.C. 5963, signed by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Barlow, Chairman, and Mr. James 
Stewart, Commissioner, together with a min- 
ority report signed by Mr. J. King Gordon, 
Commissioner. 


Majority Report 
To: The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour for Canada, 

The Honourable Peter Heenan, | 
Chairman of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, 

The Honourable Lauchlin D. Currie, K.C., 
Chairman of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Nova Scotia. 
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By Order in Council P.C. 8267 dated the 14th 
day of September, 1942, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, a Commission was appointed 
under the provisions of Part 1 of the Inquiries 
Act, Chapter 99, Revised Statutes of Canada 
1927: 

(a) To enquire into the facts and circum- 

stances of the representations made on 
behalf of certain employees of the 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
members of Local 2251, United Steel 
Workers of America, and certain em- 
ployees of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited, members of Local 
1064, United Steel Workers of America, 
to the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario and to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Nova Scotia, respectively, for 
increases in basic rates of pay. 
To report to the Minister of Labour and 
to the Chairmen of the Regional War 
Labour Boards for Ontario and Nova 
Scotia as to what adjustments, if any, 
in the wage rates of the said employees 
are justified under the terms of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 dated the 10th day of 
July, 1942. 

Your Commission has inspected the plants 
of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited and 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 


(6 


ey 


and has taken viva voce evidence at the City 
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On the 18th day of March, 1942, certain em- 
ployees of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
members of Local 2251, United Steel Workers 
of America, made an application to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for 
an increase in the basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour to 55 cents per hour (Exhibit 4). This 
application, after having been duly considered 
by the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario, was refused on the 14th day of August, 
1942 (Exhibit 8). 

On the 3lst day of March, 1942, certain 
employees of Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration Limited, members of Local 1064 
United Steel Workers of America, made an 
application to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Nova Scotia for an increase in the basic 
wage rate for unskilled labour to 55 cents per 
hour. This application, after having been duly 
considered by the Regional War Labour Board 
for Nova Scotia, was refused on the 17th day 
of July, 1942. 

Following the refusal of the applications to 
the Regional War Labour Boards for Ontario 
and Nova Scotia certain representations were 
made to the Minister of Labour for Canada 
and this Commission was appointed. 

The employees of Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, who are members of Local 2251, 
United Steel Workers of America, have pre- 
sented to us an application for an increase in 
hourly wage rates as follows: 


94¢ increase for all employees receiving 75c or less 


8c 


of Sault Ste. Marie, in the Province of 
Ontario, at the City of Sydney, in the Province 
of Nova Scotia, and at the City of Toronto, in 
the Province of Ontario. Some sixty-six ex- 
hibits were filed, also briefs by the United 


ih from 754¢c to 85c 
86c to 95c 
96c to $1.05 
$1.06 to $1.15 
$1.16 to $1.25 
$1.26 to $1.35 
$1.36 to $1.45 
over $1.45. 


The employees of Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited, who are members of 
Local 1064 United Steel Workers of America, 
have presented to us an application for an 
increase in hourly wage rates as follows: 


114c¢ increase for all employees receiving 50c or less 


ll ec : 
10 c 4 
Oc “ 


8e (a3 


Steel Workers of America on behalf of the 


employees and by both steel companies. Pur- 
suant to the Order in Council under which your 
Commission was appointed, your Commission 
has conferred with the Minister of Labour for 
Canada, the Chairman of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario and the Chairman 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Nova 
Scotia. 


¢ from 504c to 60c 
COL ac “6 “ « 604c to 70c 
704c to 80c 
more than 80c. 


if3 ““ “cc “ “ce 


The employees of Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited on the basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour are now receiving 504c per hour made 
up of a basic wage rate of 454c and a cost of 
living bonus of 5c per hour. The following is 
a summary of the basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour at Algoma Steel Corporation Limited 
for 1914 to date showing the high and the low 
years during the period: 
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Septembern) 1014 o. ears tigy seoaed 16 ¢ tially similar job, position or occupational 
June AOL acu ses iat) Ochs 4 30 ¢ classification in the locality or in a locality 
November: 1918). 425.23 iadoex 35 ¢ which in the opinion of the Board is compar- 
April £020 tu. she. Gea A24c able (Section 25 of the Order in Council). 
January O21 Was eesiest. See 35 ¢ It does not mean that wage rates shall be 
June WOQBaer hd Fe oe) 364c raised to that of the highest wage rate paid 
Novembers i 10S dobeieh, «awk worse 33. ¢ in the locality for the same or a substantially 
April LOBM Led cl tyy, Ua aiakt 30 ¢ similar job. The measure to be used is the 
July TOSG SG. te tele ROS 33 C wage rate generally prevailing in the locality 
March TORT). Baas lade « eke 374c or in a locality found by the Board to be 
January TOG eile shat alstes shel 413c comparable. The words “generally prevailing” 
Beptember “193807 yey. st alte. 374c in our opinion mean the wage rate in a 
January LOS sti Ta SPE. 2 Alice particular job, position or occupational classifi- 
August OAD her eh. a. 433c¢ cation which it is found is being paid generally 
December L940! tiowd 2 Hah oe 454¢ by employers of the particular type of labour. 


For more particulars see Exhibit 14. 


It is to be noted that the present rate is 
the highest basic wage rate for unskilled labour 
paid during the entire period and probably 
the highest in the company’s history without 
taking into account the cost of living bonus. 

The employees of the Dominion Steel and 
‘Coal Corporation on the basic wage rate for 
unskilled labour are now receiving 524c per 
hour made up of a basic wage rate of 4384c 
and a cost of living bonus of 9c. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the basic wage rates for 
unskilled labour at Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited from 1914 to date show- 
ing the high and low years during the period: 


tit, Haale rte eManle f POLO ew cs ote ke Ce 
January Pee aa ah a lstate 34 ¢ 
May DO etre Mae crt 28 c 
WOVEMIOCr? O92 es eee eae kee ce 244c 
July TOL Te ee ee 36 ¢ 
June POSE eee a et 28 c 
April TOS ls Rt 404c 
July TOB7F WRAY BAIR 434c 


(which is the present rate). 
For more particulars see Exhibit 29. 


The evidence shows that the present rate 
is the highest basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour in the company’s history without tak- 
ing into account the cost of living bonus. 

We have been asked to report as to what 
adjustments, if any, in the wage rates are 
justified under the terms of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963 above mentioned. 

After a careful perusal of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963, and particularly the sections of the 
said Order in Council dealing with wage rates, 
it is clear that the purpose is to prevent a 
laveral increase in basic wage rates. Any in- 
crease in the cost of living is taken care of 
by the cost of living bonus which is increased 
or decreased as the cost of living index rises 
or falls. It is, however, flexible in that it 
provides for a levelling up of wages in any 
industry where it is found that the wage rates 
paid for a job, position or occupational 
classification are lower than the wage rates 
generally prevailing in a similar or substan- 


ALGOMA STEEL CorPORATION LIMITED 


If we find that the basic wage rate for 
unskilled labour of 454c paid by Algoma Steel 
Corporation Limited is lower than the gen- 
erally prevailing basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour paid for similar or substantially similar 
jobs at Sault Ste. Marie, then it should be 
raised to whatever is the generally prevailing 
basic wage rate for unskilled labour. We have 
carefully investigated the basic wage rates 
for unskilled labour at Sault Ste. Marie and 
cannot find that the prevailing rate is higher 
than the rate paid by Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion Limited. Evidence has been presented 
to show that the lowest rate paid by Abitibi 
Pulp and Paper Company is 56c and it is 
contended that this is the basic wage rate 
for unskilled labour. While it is the lowest 
wage rate paid by Abitibi Pulp and Paper 
Company, it is the rate paid not only to 
unskilled labour but also to semi-skilled and 
some skilled employees. About 41 per cent of 
all the employees are on this rate. We, there- 
fore, are of the opinion that it cannot be 
said to be a rate of wages paid for similar 
or substantially similar jobs to those for which 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited pays 454c. 


DoMINION STEEL AND CoAL CoRPORATION 
LIMITED 


Applying the same measure to the basic 
rate for unskilled labour paid by Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, we are 
unable to find any generally prevailing wage 
rate for unskilled labour at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, higher than the rate of 4384c paid 
by Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited. In fact the evidence before us is 
to the effect that other employers at Sydney 
have raised their basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour to equal that paid by Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited. 


GENERALLY PREVAILING WAGE RATES 


In addition to considering the particular 
application of Section 25 of Order in Council 


_ 
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P.C. 5963, we have given consideration to 
wage rates generally prevailing in Canada, and 
more especially to wage rates for unskilled 
labour. Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, counsel for the 
Union, in his examination of Mr. Eugene 
Forsey, Director of Research for the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, filed as Exhibit 58 a 
supplement to the Lasour GazetTtTe entitled 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 1929- 
1940-1941. This publication contains a sur- 
vey of wage rates and hours of labour paid 
in industries in various cities throughout the 
whole of Canada. In view of the fact that we 
are dealing primarily with basic wage rates 
for unskilled labour. we have confined our- 
selves to these labour rates. The names of 
the industries are not given, numbers having 
been substituted for the companies. The 
rates quoted are taken from the 1941 column 
and include cost of living bonus. No rates 
are given for Sydney, Nova Scotia. We have, 
therefore, taken Halifax and New Glasgow. 
In Halifax out of eight companies six paid 
a rate of 43 cents or less with a low of 87 
cents, one paid 48 cents and one a range from 
47 cents to 52 cents. In New Glasgow five 
companies show a low labour rate of 34 
cents and a high of 45 cents. We do not 
find any rate for Sault Ste. Marie. 

Under the various industries we find the 
following basic wage rates for unskilled labour 
at page 114. The pulp and paper industry 
shows 29 companies out of 41 with basic 
wage rates for unskilled labour ranging from 
a low of 25 cents to a high of 50 cents; 
4 with rates from 51 cents to 55 cents; and 
7 from 56 cents to 62 cents. At page 116 
under manufacture of sash, doors, etc., 44 
companies out of 46 show basic wage rates 
for unskilled labour from 25 cents to 45 cents 
and 2 companies with a 50 cent rate. At 
page 118 furniture manufacturing shows 23 
out of 25 companies with a basic wage rate 
for unskilled labour from 25 cents to 50 cents. 
At page 120 crude, rolled and forged products 
show basic wage rates for unskilled labour in 
14 companies out of 21 of from 30 cents to 
50 cents. Page 122 foundry and machine 
shop products show basic wage rates for 
unskilled labour in 41 companies out of 47 
of from 25 cents to 50 cents. At page 124 a 
continuation of foundry and machine shop 
products shows 14 companies out of 19 with a 
basic wage rate for unskilled labour of from 
30 cents to 48 cents. At page 127 under manu- 
facture of machinery 27 companies out of 31 
show basic wage rates for unskilled labour 
ranging from 33 cents to 50 cents with 21 of 
the companies under 45 cents. At page 130 
under manufacture of agricultural implements 
13 out of 14 show basic wage rates for unskilled 
labour of from 30 cents to 49 cents with one 
with a range from 37 cents to 53 cents, ten of 
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the companies paying 45 cents or less. Page 
133 under manufacture of steel products 12 
companies out of 18 show a basic wage rate 
for unskilled labour of from 387 cents to 50 
cents. Pages 16 and 17 of Exhibit 58 under 
building trades the basic wage rate for un- 
skilled labour at Sydney, Nova Scotia, is 
shown from 35 cents to 40 cents and at Halifax 
from 35 cents to 40 cents. At Port Arthur 
40 cents to 45 cents. At Fort William 40 
cents to 45 cents. No figures are given for 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

From a careful study of these rates which 
constitute a fair cross-section of the basic 
wage rates for unskilled labour prevailing 
throughout Ontario and Nova Scotia, it is 
quite clear that the basic wage rates for 
unskilled labour of 504 cents an hour and 
524 cents (including cost of living bonus) 
paid by Algoma Steel Corporation ’ Limited 
and Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited respectively are not substandard but 
in fact above the average rates generally pre- 
vailing for that class of labour. 

Evidence was presented showing that the 
lowest wage rate paid by General Motors 
Corporation at the City of Oshawa is 62 cents 
an hour, and it is contended that we should 
find that Oshawa is a locality which in our 
opinion should be found to be comparable to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. We are unable to come to this con- 
clusion for the following reasons: 


(1) Oshawa is a locality built up eth 
General Motors Corporation, an industry 
which operates on the assembly line 
principle. Throughout a period of years 
the seasonal character of this industry 
with the frequent lay-offs for long 
periods of time has created a wage struc- 
ture that is in no way comparable to 
the steel industry. 

(2) The evidence before us shows that there 
are two principal centres of the motor 
car industry in Ontario, namely Oshawa 
and Windsor. The wages in this indus- 
try have been largely affected by the 
wages paid in the plants at Windsor 
which are contiguous to the City of 
Detroit and affected by the ebb and flow 
of labour between Windsor and Detroit. 

(3) The wages paid in these plants are 
affected by the wages paid in the parent 
companies in the United States of 
America. 

(4) Oshawa is within forty miles of Toronto, 
and considering the metropolitan de- 
velopments in and around Toronto it is 
in no sense a locality comparable to 
Sydney or Sault Ste. Marie. 

(5) Except for some general labour, the 
basic wage rate paid in the motor in- 
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: dustry are for quite different jobs, posi- 
tions and occupational classifications 
than those found in the steel industry. 


Basic Wace Rates FoR JOBS, PosITIONS OR 
OcCUPATIONAL (CLASSIFICATIONS OTHER THAN 
UNSKILLED Lasour 


We have considered carefully all the basic 
wage rates paid for the various jobs, positions 
and occupational classifications other than un- 
skilled labour of the employees of both com- 
panies. Rates for such occupational groups are 
fixed either on an hourly, daily or production 
basis, and in some cases on & minimum hourly 
rate with a production bonus. The monthly 
earnings of employees of Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration Limited working for a normal 
month of twenty-six days are shown in Exhibit 
10. The weekly earnings of the employees of 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 
are shown in Exhibit 33. We cannot find that 
the basic wage rates in these two companies 
are lower than the generally prevailing wage 
rates with the exception of the wage rates of 
what are usually termed maintenance men. For 
the purpose of maintaining the plants there are 
a considerable number of employees known as 
maintenance men. These employees, such as 
pipe fitters, steam fitters, millwrights, elec- 
tricians and carpenters, are in many instances 
skilled tradesmen or journeymen. Where such 
tradesmen are found working on a construc- 
tion job their wage rates are very considerably 
higher than the wage rates paid to the same 
skilled employees who are working in the 
steel plants as maintenance men. It is true 
that the higher wage rates prevailing for these 
skilled employees on construction work arises 
from the fact that such employment is seasonal 
and dependent on the life of the particular con- 
tract on which they are employed while the 
maintenance men in the steel plants receive 
steady employment. This is a factor to which 
full consideration must be given. Considera- 
tion should also be given to the difference 
between fully skilled journeymen and an em- 
ployee who is only skilled as to certain opera- 
tions in a trade. We are of the opinion 
that the spread between the wage rates received 
by maintenance men who are fully skilled or 
semi-skilled tradesmen and what may be called 
the seasonal wage rate paid on construction 
work is too great and that a more equitable 
wage rate should be established, which will 
bring the wage rate paid to such maintenance 
men in line with rates generally prevailing for 
skilled and semi-skilled maintenance men. We 
have made a careful study of the evidence and 
the exhibits with a view to making a definite 
finding fixing a definite increase, but unfortun- 
ately the evidence submitted is not sufficient 
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to enable us to arrive at a decision. It would 
appear that a range of wages should be fixed 
for the semi-skilled tradesmen and a wage rate 
for the skilled tradesmen. We, therefore, 
recommend that the management and the em- 
ployees enter into negotiations and that an 
application for an increase be made to the 
Regional War Labour Boards in the light of 
the above findings supported by complete in- 
formation as to such wage rates. 


Cost or Livina Bonus 


We have considered carefully the cost of 
living bonus presently being paid at Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited and at Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited and find 
that both companies are complying with Order 
in Council P.C. 5963 and that the full cost of 
living bonus in compliance with the said Order 
in Council is being paid. 


TIME AND A HALF FOR THE SEVENTH Day 


The evidence discloses that both plants oper- 
ate on a continuous process with the result that 
certain employees work seven days a week. 
The management of both companies express 
the opinion that every employee should have 
at least one day off in seven. This, however, 
by reason of the shortage in man-power is 
not possible at the present time. In that part 
of both plants which operates on a six day 
week time and a half is paid to all employees 
who are for any reason required to work on 
Sunday. This, however, does not apply to 
employees in the continuous process depart- 
ments. We are of the opinion that it is only 
just and equitable that the same practice 
should apply to the employees in the continu- 
ous process. We, therefore, recommend that 
employees who work more than six days of 
eight hours each in any one week be paid 
time and a half for the seventh day. 


JOB CLASSIFICATION AND JOB EVALUATION 


We have heard considerable evidence with 
reference to job classification and job evalua- 
tion. This is a matter which requires very 
careful consideration and extensive study by 
experts. It is contended that in the two 
companies under consideration there are in- 
equities as between employees in different 
parts of the plant who are performing jobs of 
the same or substantially similar value. It is 
also contended that there is not a sufficient 
spread or differential between the different 
jobs. We have not had the evidence, the 
time, or the opportunity, nor do we consider 
ourselves competent to form an opinion let 
alone attempt a reclassification or an evalua- 
tion of jobs. We are, however, of the opinion 
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that it is a matter which should be given care- 
ful consideration. Whether it should be pro- 
ceeded with now or at the close of the present 
war, is a matter upom which we decline to 
express an opinion. 


MANAGEMENT-E\MPLOYEE (CO-OPERATION 


We strongly recommend the continuation 
and development of management-union-em- 
ployee committees within the different depart- 
ments of the industry. 


Sree, A Nationa INDUSTRY 


We have been asked to declare steel a 
national industry. It is our opinion that 
this is beyond the terms of our reference. 
We are asked to report as to what adyjust- 
ments, if any, in the wage rates of the em- 
ployees of the two corporations in question 
are justified under the terms of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963. We are unable to see how 
the question as to whether or not steel shall 
be declared a national industry can be im- 
ported into a reference requiring a report on 
wage adjustments. Furthermore, our refer- 
ence is in the nature of a review of the deci- 
sions of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario and the Regional War Labour Board 
for Nova Scotia, neither of which Boards 
has any power to deal with the question 
whether or not steel shall be declared a 
national industry. It is, in our opinion, a 
matter for the National War Labour Board 
under the terms of Order in Council P.C. 5963. 


SHOULD Section 14 oF OrpeR IN Councrm P.C. 
5963 BE APPLIED? 


Section 14 of Order in Council PC. 5963 is 
as follows: 

14. (1) The National Board may by order 
exclude from any of the provisions of this 
Order, in whole or in part, any employer or 
employee, or any class of employers or em- 
employees or employers and employees in any 
area designated by such Board, if in the opin- 
ion of the National Board it is impracticable 
to administer such provisions in respect there- 
of, or in any other case, if, in the opinion of 
the National Board, it is in the public interest 
so to do and if the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board concur. 

(2) No order shall be made under this 
Section by a Regional Board. 


This section gives extraordinary powers and 
any ruling under it must have the concurrence 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Unless it can be shown that the two steel 
companies which are before us on this refer- 
ence fall into the category of a very special 
case, these extraordinary powers ought not 
to be exercised. It is contended that the case 
of logging wage rates in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands off the northern coast of British 
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Columbia where wage rates were very con- 
siderably raised in order to obtain aeroplane 
spruce for the war effort is a precedent. We 
cannot agree. The steel companies in ques- 
tion are only two of many companies in indus- 
tries which are equally important to the war 
effort and all of which come within the powers 
of the various sections of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963. It would be manifestly unfair to 
the other companies and industries if an 
attempt were made to exercise extraordinary 
powers under this Section 14 in so far as 
these two steel companies are concerned. 


CoNCLUSION 


We, therefore, recommend with respect to 
both Algoma Steel Corporation Limited and 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited: 

1. That the management and the mainten- 
ance men enter into negotiations and that an 
application be made to the Regional War 
Labour Boards of the respective provinces for 
such increased wage rates or range of wage 
rates with respect to such maintenance men 
as pipe fitters, steam fitters, millwrights, elec- 
tricians and carpenters as will bring their wage 
rates on a level with prevailing wage rates 
paid to maintenance men in such classifica- 
tions. 

2. That time and a half be paid for the 
seventh day to any employee working seven 
days in any one week. 

3. That arrangements be made for the 
making of a careful study having in view a 
reclassification and an evaluation of jobs. 

4. That management-union-employee com- 
mittees be appointed in the different depart- 
ments of each company. 

Further than this we are of the opinion 
that it hag not been shown that further adjust- 
ments of the wage rates of the employees 
involved are justified under the terms of Order 
in Council P.C. 5963 dated the 10th day of 
July, 1942. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted by 
the two undersigned Commissioners. 
Dated at Toronto this 28th day of Decem- 
ber, 1942. 
(Sgd.) F. H. Barlow, 
Chairman 
(Sged.) Jas. T. Stewart, 
Commissioner 


Minority Report 


Steel is Canada’s basic war industry. Upon 
it other great war industries depend—the in- 
dustries that use steel for ships, guns and 
tanks. The maximum production of steel is 
a matter of national importance. For this 
reason, the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed as a result of a major crisis in 
the steel industry have carried a grave respon- 
sibility. A unanimous concurrence in the 
Commission’s recommendations which might 
be of assistance to the Government in meet- 
ing the crisis was greatly to be desired. In 
certain positive recommendations unanimous 
agreement has been arrived at. These points 
of agreement will be mentioned later. Un- 
fortunately, on some of the most important 
issues faced, this Commissioner has found it 
impossible to concur in the findings of his 
colleagues. 

This Commissioner has been of the firm 
opinion that the broad purpose of the Com- 
mission, appointed pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, and under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, was to furnish the Government with 
recommendations which might be of assistance 
in bringing about a stable settlement in this 
important war industry. He believed that, 
in arriving at an opinion, full cognizance had 
to be taken of the Government’s declared 
Labour Policy. He also believed that, in the 
interpretation of any single Order in Council, 
full consideration had to be given to the 
total war policy of the Government as out- 
lined in the numerous Orders in Council 
issued from time to time to meet the con- 
stantly developing war needs. 

These considerations have had an important 
bearing on two main points of disagreement 
between members of the Commission: the 
request of the steelworkers for an adjustment 
in the basic rates of pay, and their request 
that the steel industry be named a “national 
employer” under the terms of Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 5963. In regard to the request for 
a wage adjustment, the majority felt that it 
was not justified’ under the terms of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963. This Commissioner feels 
that such a decision represents a strictly 
legalistic interpretation of the Order and 
leaves out of account important factors which 
came to light in the course of the hearings. 
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These factors, as will be shown later, have 
a relation to the declared labour policy of the 
Government and to the most efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. If Order in Council 
P.C. 5963 is seen in the full context of the 
Government’s war policy, it is this Commis- 
sioner’s firm belief that the request of the 
steelworkers for am increase in their basic 
wage rates is not only justified but actually 
required. 

The request that steel be named a national 
employer is closely related to the request for 
adjustment in wage rates. For the granting 
of such a request would remove steel from a 
purely regional category and bring it under 
the jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board. This Commissioner is of the opinion, 
in the light of all the evidence presented, 
that a recommendation to name steel as a 
national employer and place it alongside of 
such industries as mining and shipbuilding 
falls within the Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence. If such a course of action were followed 
it would assist greatly in the stabilization of 
the entire steel industry. 


THE CrIsIS IN STEEL 


The Royal Commission came into being in 
the midst of a major crisis in the basic steel 
industry in Canada. The employees of the 
Algoma Steel Corporation in Sault Ste. Marie, 
organized as Local 2251 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, had made certain repre- 
sentations to the Minister of Labour request- 
ing a raise of their basic rates of pay and 
certain other adjustments in November, 1941. 
A similar request had come from the employ- 
ees of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion of Sydney, Nova Scotia, organized in 
Local 1064 of the United Steelworkers of 
America. At the time of the original requests, 
the National War Labour Board was in pro- 
cess of organization. The steelworkers were 
asked to make their representations to the 
Regional War Labour Boards of Ontario and 
Nova Scotia respectively. 

The representations of the Union came 
before the Regional Boards in March, 1942. 
Hearings and deliberations occupied several 
months and the findings of the Boards were 
handed down in August. The Boards decided 
that under Order in Council P.C. 5963 and 
within the terms of their jurisdiction the re- 
quest for an increase in the basic wage rate 
could not be granted. Restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction had increased among the steel- 
workers during the summer and, as a result of 
the Regional Boards’ decisions, a work stoppage 
was threatened. In the face of such a menacing 
situation, representatives of both locals ap- 
pealed to the Minister of Labour to have a 
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thorough investigation instituted. The Min- 
ister responded by recommending the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 65 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, under Part I of the 
Inquiries Act. 

The Commission, therefore, arose as the 
result of a major industrial crisis in probably 
the most essential of the nation’s war indus- 
tries. It was set up because of the failure of 
the Regional Boards to effect a settlement 
on a regional basis. It must be assumed 
that the main purpose in naming the Royal 
Commission was to discover, if possible, a 
way out of the crisis and the means of bring- 
ing into the basic steel industry that stability 
which would ensure the continuous, and in- 
deed, the maximum production of steel for 
war. 

Wuat Tue Commission Was Asxep To Do 

The instructions given to the Commission 
are contained in Order in Council P.C. 8267. 
After reviewing the history of the case, the 
Minister of Labour stated that it seemed 
expedient “that an inquiry be made into all 
matters and circumstances” in connection with 
the applications made by the two steelworkers 
locals. He, therefore, recommended: 

That, pursuant to the provisions of Section 
65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, a Commission be appointed under the 
provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
Chap. 99, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 

(a) to inquire into the facts and circum- 
stances of the representations made on behalf 
of. the aforementioned employees, 

(b) to confer with the Minister of Labour 
for Canada and Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board, and with the Chairman 
of the Regional War Labour Board for On- 
tario and with the Chairman of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Nova Scotia, and 

(c) to report to the Minister of Labour 
and to the Chairman of the Regional War 
Labour Boards for Ontario and Nova Scotia 
as to what adjustments, if any, in the wage 
rates of the aforesaid employees are justified 


under the terms of Order in Council P.C. 
5963, dated July 10, 1942. 


It should be noted in the first place that 
the Ccmmission is appointed under an Act 
of Parliament which provides that “where, in 
any industry, any strike or lockout has 
occurred, or seems likely to be imminent, and 
in the public interest or for any other reason 
it seems to the Minister expedient” the Min- 
ister of Labour may recommend that a Com- 
mission be appointed. The purpose of the 
Commission under the Act is therefore to 
discover a settlement where none could be 
arrived at through the normal processes of 
collective bargaining or negotiation. Its pur- 
pose, in the immediate issue, was not pri- 
marily to review the findings of the Regional 
Boards. It was not primarily to give a legal- 
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istic interpretation of the Order in Council 
later referred to. Its function was primarily 
one of investigation and, as a result of 
thorough investigation, to bring in recom- 
mendations that would be of assistance to the 
Government in finding a solution of an acute 
problem. 

In the second place, it should be noted 
that the Commission was given instructions to 
inquire into all the facts and circumstances 
of the representations made on behalf of the 
steelworkers. No evidence could be excluded 
which might have any bearing on the situa- 
tion in any of its aspects. It must be recalled 
at this point that not only are the Regional 
Boards limited in their jurisdiction but that 
most of their hearings are held in secret. In 
the case of the Commission, hearings are in 
public, and the fullest opportunity is given for 
presenting evidence and hearing argument on 
the main issue from all sides. 

In the third place, it must be noted that 
special reference is made to Order in Council 
P.C. 5963—the Wartime Wages Control Order. 
The Commission is instructed to report what 
adjustments, if any, can be made within the 
terms of this Order. It is clear that some 
study of Order in Council P.C. 5963 is re- 
quired to determine how broad or how narrow 
is the frame of reference within which the 
Commission was to operate in making its 
recommendations. The succeeding paragraphs 
will be devoted to such an examination. Here 
it must be pointed out that the whole of 
Order in Council P.C. 5963 is referred to, not 
just one section. Moreover, as has been 
indicated above, any Government Order in 
Council must be studied in the broad context 
of the whole scheme of Orders in Council 
which, taken together, spell out the Govern- 
ment’s war policy. 


OrpER IN Counciu P.C. 5963 


At the outbreak of war, it was deemed neces- 
sary to assign to the Government extraordin- 
ary powers which, in time of peace, are 
reserved for Parliament. Few will question the 
necessity of this drastic step. The Govern- 
ment has exercised these powers through 
Orders in Council designed to further the 
maximum war effort of the Canadian people. 
They contain in outline the Government’s 
policy in mobilizing Canada’s fighting forces, 
in organizing Canada’s industrial war effort, in 
controlling Canada’s wartime economy so as to 
meet civilian needs and avoid inflation, and in 
providing machinery to settle industrial dis- 
putes which might lead to an interruption 
in Canada’s maximum war effort. 

The Government’s war policy has been 
flexible and not rigid. It has undergone 
modification and change as immediate needs 
and objectives changed and as new conditions 
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arose. For éxample, the Government’s wage 
control policy, first outlined in Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 7440, December 16, 1940, underwent 
no less than seven changes before it emerged 
in its present form as Order in Council PC. 
5963, July 10, 1942. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment’s war policy cannot be blocked off in 
watertight compartments. Since the promulga- 
tion of Order in Council P.C. 5963 important 
revisions have been made in the Government’s 
manpower policy. Doctor Bryce Stewart, then 
Deputy Minister of Labour, in reviewing the 
Government’s wage and manpower controls 
before the American Management ‘Association 
in New York on October 5, 1942, said: 
“Controls of wage rates and manpower are 
two important units in a wartime economic 
policy. There must be adequate co-ordination 
between all agencies properly concerned with 
the development and administration of such a 
policy. Close relationships between wage and 
manpower controls is especially necessary.” 
No Order, then, must be seen by itself but 
in the total context of the war policy of the 
Government. 

The broad intent of Order in Council PC. 
5963 is to stabilize wages at the rate paid on 
November 15, 1942 (Sections 18, 19). This 
stabilization was not designed to be completely 
rigid. In a speech before the National Con- 
vention of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
September 14, 1942, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, said: “Too often 
our policy is spoken of as wage freezing. 
Wages are not frozen. You know as well as I 
do that there is power to adjust wages given 
to the National and Regional Boards. A great 
many adjustments have been made. It is our 
aim to remove anomalies, to eradicate injus- 
tices.” The adjustments provided for have to 
do with basic wage rates, with the reclassifica- 
tion of wage rates, with the conversion of wage 
rates and with the cost of living bonus. While 
the whole order is deserving of study, three 
Sections are of particular importance in empha- 
sizing the Minister’s contention that the 
Government’s policy is “to remove injustices, 
to eradicate anomalies”: 

Section 25: If the National Board finds that 

a range of wage rates or a single wage rate 
forming part of a basic scale of wage rates 
paid by an employer on November 15, 1941, 
is low as compared with the ranges of wage 
rates or single wage rates, respectively, gen- 
erally prevailing for the same or substantially 
similar jobs, positions or occupational classifi- 
cations in the locality or in a locality which, 
in the opinion of the Board, is comparable, 
it may direct such increased range of wage 
rates or single wage rate to be paid as it 
finds fair and reasonable, having regard to 
all the circumstances deemed by it, in its 
discretion, to be material. 


This section describes the normal basis of 
adjustment. It must be noted that the Na- 
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tional Board (or the Regional Board as the 
case may be), is given wide discretionary 
power. It has the power to decide (a) what 
is the same or a substantially similar job, 
position, or occupational classification; (b) 
what is the prevailing rate of wages for such 
a job in the same locality; (c) what is a com- 
parable locality; (d) what is the prevailing 
rate of wages for the same or substantially 
similar jobs in a comparable locality; (e) 
what is a fair and reasonable wage rate; 
(f) what circumstances may be deemed ma- 
terial. It is quite clear that, even taken by 
itself, this Section admits of no narrow, legalis- 
tic interpretation. The Section gives the 
Board wide discretionary powers and trusts 
to the Board’s good sense. 


Section 4 (2): The National Board shall, 
as directed by the Minister of Labour, in- 
vestigate wage conditions and labour rela- 
tions in Canada and shall from time to time 
make such recommendations as it may deem 
necessary therewith, having regard to the 
principles enunciated in Order in Council 
P.C. 2685 of the 19th June, 1940. tj 


In this Section the National Board is 
assigned wide powers of investigation in addi- 
tion to its powers of interpretation andi admin- 
istration. Specifically, attention is called to 
the Government’s war labour policy as set 
forth in Order in Council P.-C. 2685, which 
outlines “certain principles for the regulation 
of labour conditions during the war, the ac- 
ceptance of which by employers and work- 
people would make for the avoidance of indus- 
trial strife and the utmost acceleration pos- 
sible in the production which is so essential 
in the present circumstances.” Among other 
things, it recommends that “fair and reason- 
able standards of wages and other conditions 
should be observed, that there should be no 
undue extension of hours but where necessary 
a shift system should be adopted, that every 
precaution should be taken to ensure safe 
and -healthful conditions, that the right of 
workmen to organize and bargain collectively 
should be recognized and disputes settled by 
negotiation or with the assistance of Govern- 
ment conciliation services or under provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and that collective agreements should provide 
machinery for adjusting grievances.” 

These principles require little elaboration. 
The Government has declared that they 
should be carried out in practice and has 
made specific reference to them in Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 under the terms of which 
this Commission has been instructed to bring 
in its recommendations. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to note that, with practical realism, 
the Government has linked together “the 
avoidance of industrial strife and the utmost 
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acceleration possible in the production that 
is so essential in the present circumstances.” 
It is unthinkable that the decisions of any 
Board administering P.C. 5963 should neglect 
or in any way transgress these principles. 
Section 14 (1): The National Board may 
by order exclude from any of the provisions 
of this Order, in whole or in part, any em- 
ployer or employee, or any class of employers 
or employees, or employers and employees in 
any area designated by the Board, if, in the 
opinion of the National Board, it 1s 1mprac- 
ticable to administer such provisions in 
respect thereof, or in any other case, if, in 
the opinion of the National Board, it is in 
the public interest so to do and if the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board concurs. 
(2) No order shall be made under this 
Section by a Regional Board. 


This Section sets forth the extraordinary 
powers granted to the National War Labour 
Board under Order in Council P.C. 5963. With 
the concurrence of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, if the provisions of the Order 
seem impracticable in a particular case or in 
any other case, if the public interest demands 
it, the National Board may set aside the pro- 
visions of the Order in the case of any em- 
ployers or employees. Very clearly these are 
exceptional powers. But it must be noted 
that in the formulation of its wage policy 
the Government contemplated special situa- 
tions arising where even the wide latitude of 
the Order would not permit of a satisfactory 
solution. In so many words Section 14 states 
that under no consideration must an Order, 
designed to control one aspect of the War Eco- 
nomy, be allowed to operate to the jeopardy 
of the public interest. For the Order is a 
wartime Order, and the public interest is the 
maximum war effort and all that contributes 
to it. 

These are three important sections of Order 
in Council P.C. 59638, under the terms of 
which the Commission was instructed to bring 
in its recommendations. They indicate how 
wide is the scope of the Commission both in 
determining what evidence is relevant and in 
arriving at its findings. It is to be assumed 
that members of the Commission, being 
- responsible individuals, will pay due regard 
do the underlying purpose of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963. But it is also to be assumed that 
the Commission has a larger responsibility to 
Canada’s maximum war ‘effort and will let no 
narrow interpretation of an Order in Council 
leave any injustice unredressed or the war 
effort in any way endangered. 


Wuat Tue STEELWoRKERS REQUESTED 


The representations made before the Re- 
gional War Labour Boards of Ontario and 
Nova Scotia by the Algoma and Sydney locals 
of the United Steelworkers of America con- 
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tained certain specific requests. These were 
amplified and supported by evidence and 
argument in the case laid before the Com- 
mission. The first and most important of the 
requests was that a national basic wage rate 
of 55 cents an hour be set in the Canadian 
steel industry. It was further asked that in- 
creases granted in bringing the basic rate to 
this level be made retroactive to the date on 
which the Union’s applications were made to 
the Regional Boards in March, 1942. The 
second main request was that steel be named: 
a national employer and so brought under the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board. Other requests had to do with condi- 
tions of work, with the problem of job classi- 
fication, with the standardization of the cost- 
of-living bonus between the two steel plants 
concerned, with measures that might be taken 
to improve union-management relations in 
the interests of greater production of steel and 
with other measures that might be taken to 
expedite the settlement of grievances and 
disputes. 


On certain of the Union’s requests, members 
of the Commission reached complete agree- 
ment. They will be referred to in the majority 
report. There was complete agreement in the 
recommendation that time and a half should 
be paid for overtime for the seventh day 
beyond the continuous six-day week of forty- 
eight hours. This is supported by practice in 
other industries and appears to be particularly 
called for in an industry where the work iis 
arduous and where the hours are abnormally 
long. There was agreement that the Com- 
mission should recommend that a study be 
conducted in both plants which would lead to 
a more equitable and scientific classification of 
jobs. Such a study was clearly not within the 
province of the Commission itself but could 
best be carried out by committees representa- 
tive of the Union and the management of each 
plant respectively. It was further agreed to 
recommend: that Union-management, co-opera- 
tion, which has proven so: beneficial in Sault 
Ste. Marie and which has been begun in 
Sydney be actively promoted in the interest 
of higher industrial efficiency. Attention was 
called to the need for the improvement in 
sanitary facilities and safety arrangements, 
particularly in the Sydney plant and it was felt 
that reference to these conditions should be 
included in the report. 


The request of the Union that cost of living 
bonuses be standardized as between the two 
plants under consideration raises one or two 
interesting points. At present, the workers in 
Sydney are paid the full cost of living bonus 
of $4.25 a week or about 9 cents an hour for a 
48 hour week. The Algoma steelworkers on 
the other hand receive a weekly bonus of 
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$2.53, or about 5 cents an hour. The reason 
for this differential is that after August 1939 
and before November 15, 1942, the Algoma 
workers received a wage increase of 4 cents 
in their basic rate. The Order in Council 
P.C. 5963 appears to require that the cost of 
living bonus be counted from the date of the 
last wage increase after August, 1939. In 
spite of this apparent justification of the exist- 
ing situation, there is the curious anomaly 
that a steelworker on the base rate of 434 
cents an hour in Sydney earns more for the 
same amount of work than the worker on the 
Algoma base rate of 454 cents an _ hour. 
There was no indication in evidence that 
costs of living in Sydney were higher than in 
Sault Ste. Marie, in fact, workers in the 
Algoma plant are now faced with the necessity 
of purchasing coal at $15 a ton this winter 
whereas previously it was possible for them to 
purchase coke at $7 a ton. It is perhaps fair 
to relate this request to that for a standar- 
dized national basic labour rate of 55 cents an 
hour. It would appear equitable, that, if the 
request for the adjustment of the basic labour 
rate to 55 cents an hour were justified under 
the terms of Order in Council P.-C. 5963, cost 
of living bonuses should be equalized so that 
a steelworker in Algoma earns as much as a 
steelworker in Sydney for the same work. 

We pass, then, to a consideration of the 
Union’s request for a national basic labour rate 
of 55 cents an hour which in this Commission- 
er’s opinion, is not only justified but actually 
required under the terms of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963. 


A Natronat Basic WAGE oF 55 CENTS AN Hour 


The central issue in the case before the 
Commission was the question of the adjust- 
ment of the basic wage rate to 55 cents an 
hour. In the words of the Union’s brief: “As 
a primary cause of unrest in the steel industry 
in this country we find first the substandard 
basic rate.” At present, the rate in Algoma 
is 454 cents an hour plus a cost of living 
bonus of $2.53 a week. The Sydney rate is 
434 cents an hour, with a full cost of living 
bonus of $4.25 a week. 

Under Section 25 of Order in Council P.C. 
5963 comparison is to be made with prevailing 
rates for the same or substantially similar 
jobs, positions, or occupational classifications 
in the locality or a comparable locality. The 
Commission encountered their first difficulty in 
attempting to discover what might be described 
as the same or substantially similar jobs. 
The only major manufacturing industries on 
which witnesses gave first hand evidence were 
the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Corporation in 
Sault Ste. Marie and the General Motors 
Corporation in Oshawa, Ont., which, in the 
opinion of the Union, might be judged a com- 
parable locality. 
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Abitibi Pulp and Paper Corporation has a 
basic labour rate of 56 cents an hour. Be- 
ginners’ rates for papermakers in the same 
corporation range from 68 cents to 71 cents 
an hour. The basic labour rate in General 
Motors in Oshawa is 62 cents an hour. The 
operational rate for assembly work in the lower 
semi-skilled category is 74 cents an hour with 
an incentive bonus which normally raises the 
rate to about a dollar an: hour. The rates 
paid for maintenance work are proportionately 
high in both plants. It is interesting, and 
relevant, to note that the automobile industry 
is classed with steel as an “A” priority industry 
for purposes of labour allocations. In fact, 
the automobile industry, where the rates are 
so much higher, is dependent on the steel 
industry for much of the material that goes 
into trucks, tanks and armoured cars. The 
paper industry, on the other hand, where the 
rates are also higher, is in a “C” category. 


Other labour rates in Sault Ste. Marie 
approximated the steel plant rates. These in- 
cluded rates for labour on the highways, rates 
of municipal workers, and rates for railway 
sectionmen and railway shopworkers. In 
Sydney it was quite apparent that the pre- 
dominant character of the steel industry deter- 
mined other labour rates. No establishment of 
comparable size exists in the locality. Rates 
compared were for a small woodworking estab- 
lishment, for construction labour, for municipal 
labour, and for railway labour. 


A strictly legalistic line of reasoning might 
arrive at the conclusion that the prevailing 
labour rate in Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney 
is such that no increase is justified under the 
terms of Section 25 of Order in Council PC. 
5963. The majority of the Commission has 
arrived at this decision. But such a line of 
reasoning gives no special weight to the 
character of the steel industry as a manu- 
facturing industry and a war industry in “A” 
priority category. There is nothing in Section 
25 to prevent the occupations in the steel 
industry being compared with occupations in 
Abitibi and General Motors, Oshawa. 


But of vastly greater importance than any 
we have mentioned are considerations that 
have come to light as a result of the complete 
investigation which the Commission was in- 
structed to carry out. These considerations 
are ruled out as irrelevant by a narrow inter- 
pretation of one section of the Order. They 
are of first importance in the light of the 
full meaning of the Order in Council PC. 
5963, in the light of the Government’s war 
labour policy, in the light of the Govern- 
ment’s total war policy, and in the light of the 
main purpose of this Commission—to provide 
the Government with such recommendations 
that may assist it to effect a settlement in 
the basic steel industry of Canada. 
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A simple fact, sometimes forgotten by the 
layman, is that steel is made not only out of 
ore and coal and limestone, processed by coke 
ovens, blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces and 
rolling mills, but steel is made out of the 
lives of men and women. How the steelworker 
and his family live, the conditions under 
which he works, the length of hours he works, 
his relationship with his employer—all these 
are vital factors in considering steel and its 
place in the war effort. 

Evidence taken from steelworkers at Sault 
Ste. Marie and Sydney revealed quite unjus- 
tifiable conditions among the families of the 
low income group. This group constitutes a 
large proportion of the total number of steel- 
workers. In Algoma, more than 40 per cent 
of the steelworkers receive wages of less than 
55 cents an hour. In Sydney, the proportion 
in this category is closer to 60 per cent.’ Testi- 
mony of many witnesses from this low income 
group told a story of hardship and privation, 
of overcrowding, of financial worry, of acute 
distress occasioned by illness against which 
there was no financial protection. <A great 
many families in this group failed to receive 
the bare subsistence income set by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Toronto Welfare Council and 
other competent bodies. 

A special consideration in the case of steel 
is the peculiar arduousness of the work. In 
many occupations the workers encounter 
hazard and discomfort. They experience ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. In certain parts of 
the plant, steelworkers carry on their labours 
in the midst of gas, fumes and dust. Insur- 
anice rates show an extra premium on. policies 
taken out by steelworkers. With the increased 
production of the war years these features 
have grown more acute. Workmen’s compen- 
sation rates for steel have risen from 60 cents 
per hundred payroll to $1.10 in the last three 
years in the Province of Ontario. These special 
features in steelmaking should be reflected in 
the rates of pay throughout the plant. There 
is no indication that they are taken into 
account in determining the present steel wages. 

Among the most shocking conditions re- 
vealed by the evidence were the length of 
hours worked by the majority of steelworkers. 
In the Algoma plant, it appeared from pay- 
roll sheets for the two week period ending 
September 30, 1942 that more than 60 per cent 
of the workers worked 56 hours or more in 
a week. In the Sydney plant, the payroll for 
the week ending October 17 indicated that 
the number who worked 56 hours or more 
constituted more than 50 per cent of the 
labour force. A great many worked sixty 
hours. Some worked 70 and 80 hours. A 
few had worked a hundred or more hours in 
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the week. Nothing can justify these hours. 
Many investigators think that a 48-hour week 
is the optimum length if efficiency is to be 
maintained. All agree that where longer 
hours are worked there should be a break of 
one day in seven. No investigator has ever 
justified a continuous 7-day week. Yet a 
large proportion of the workers in the plants 
visited are working week in, week out, with 
no respite. 


What is the reason for these inhumanly long 
hours? The explanation seems to be twofold. 
On the one hand, many workers in the lower 
wage brackets are working the seventh day 
in order to supplement earnings of a six-day 
week that are insufficient to provide them 
with even a bare standard of subsistence. On 
the other hand, company spokesmen placed 
the blame for the seven-day week on the 
demands for high production and the impossi- 
bility of getting additional workers to permit 
a day of rest for workers on the continuous 
process operations. Neither reason affords a 
valid justification. 


The continuation of substandard wage 
rates for a large number of steelworkers en- 
gaged in peculiarly arduous and hazardous 
occupations, and the prevalence of unduly long 
hours for the majority of workers appear to 
constitute a violation of the Government’s 
labour’ policy set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 2685 to which reference is made in Order 
in Council P.C. 5963 which governs this Com- 
mission. Insofar as these conditions can be 
redressed by wage adjustment it is imperative 
that appropriate action should be taken. 


The length of hours in the steel plants has 
been definitely linked to the shortage of steel- 
workers. Evidence at Algoma revealed that 
the plant was short 400 to 600 men and that 
this shortage would be substantially increased 
when new units, now under construction, are 
brought into operation. So far from finding it 
easy to secure new workers, until Government 
action froze labour in steel, the steel plants 
were experiencing serious labour turnover. In 
the first nine months of 1942, the Algoma 
Steel Corporation lost nearly 20 per cent of 
the labour force at the beginning of the 
period. This percentage 1s exclusive of those 
who left for military service. Of those who 
left, more than 80 per cent were in the low 
wage group below 55 cents an hour. For 
Sydney, the story is essentially the same. 
The steel plant lost 18 per cent of its workers 
in the first nine months of this year. These 
figures are especially significant because of 
the comparative. remoteness of both Sault 
Ste. Marie and Sydney from places where 
they might expect to secure more remunera- 
tive or less arduous work. 
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Commenting on such a condition, Doctor 
Bryce Stewart, in the speech already referred 
to, said: “If production in low wage plants 
is essential, the workers must be given higher 
wages to retain them. The injustice of freez- 
ing workers on jobs at lower pay than they 
could have elsewhere and especially forcing 
them to remain on substandard rates cannot 
be contemplated. In the absence of such 
freezing the workers would go on strike and 
the employers would have to capitulate.” 

This linking together of wage policy and 
manpower policy—which every great nation 
engaged in the war has had to face—is not 
only outlined in Governmental declaration, 
but is carried out in Governmental practice. 
Not only have there been special cases of 
drastic wage revision to meet critical war pro- 
duction needs, but in at least one Order in 
Council (Wartime Salaries Order P.C. 1549) 
provision is made against any “serious inter- 
ference with and loss of production in war 
industries” which might result from inadequacy 
of remuneration. It would seem, therefore, 
that upward adjustment in wages in steel is 
called for by the serious manpower situation 
which now pertains and which is likely to grow 
more acute. 

Under the terms of Order in Council P.C. 
5963 it would, therefore, appear that increases 
in basic pay are not only justified but required 
Section 25 of the Order permits them to be 
made since a case for comparison can be made 
out both with the basic rates prevailing in the 
Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company and with 
those in the General Motors plant in Oshawa. 
Substandard living conditions arising from in- 
adequate income, the peculiar arduousness and 
hazard of the work in steelmaking, uncompen- 
sated for in the present rates, the inhumanly 
long hours, accounted for partly by inadequate 
income, partly by a shortage of workers—all 
these conditions violate the Government’s 
labour policy set forth im Order in Council 
P.C. 2685. The manpower crisis, emphasized 
by the shortage of steelworkers at Algoma, 
the high turnover in the low-wage class before 
the freezing Order went into effect, and 
the unduly long hours resulting in diminished 
efficiency, call imperatively for upward wage 
adjustment. If necessary, Section 14 of Order 
in Council PC. 5963 can be invoked making 
of steel a special case, freed from any re- 
striction the Order might place upon it. How- 
ever, the broad purpose of the Government’s 
labour policy, “the avoidance of industrial 
strife and the utmost acceleration possible in 
the production which is so essential in the 
present circumstances,” is quite sufficient to 
justify the adjustments in the basic rates of 
pay which have been requested. 
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Tue NAMING oF STEEL A NATIONAL EMPLOYER 


Under the by-law of the National War 
Labour Board, the Board may name any 
industry a national employer and by doing 
so bring the industry under the jurisdiction of 
the National Board. The discretion of the 
National Board in such matters appears to be 
broad; the nature of the industry and the 
public interest are obviously important deter- 
mining factors. The Commission has been 
requested by the Union to recommend that the 
National Board take such action in the case 
of the steel industry. 

The justification for the Commission bring- 
ing in such a recommendation is to be found 
in the crisis in steel which gave rise to the 
Commission’s appointment, and in the situa- 
tion in the steel industry which was revealed 
to the Commission in the course of its 
hearings. 

The Commission was appointed owing to 
the failure of two Regional Boards to effect 
a settlement using a regional basis of wage 
comparisons and acting within the scope of 
their jurisdiction. The Commission was ap- 
pointed on recommendation of the Canadian 
Minister of Labour and was given authority 
to bring in a report which had to do with 
two steel plants in two widely separated 
provinces. It was given scope in its investiga- 
tion under Order in Council P.C. 5963 far 
exceeding that of the Regional Boards. In fact, 
is was requested to consider the steel industry 
in its true perspective as an industry of prime 
national importance. 

The evidence brought before the Com- 
mission which so_ strongly supported the 
request of the steelworkers for a standard basic 
wage of 55 cents supports with equal force 
their request that steel be named a national 
industry. Acute problems relating to the well- 
being of the steelworkers and to the maximum 
efficiency of steel production may be beyond 
the scope of the Regional Boards’ authority 
but are properly the concern of the National 
War Labour Board. The National Board is in 
a position to take steps to see that the 
Government’s labour policy is carried out. 

The National Board can take measures to 
eliminate tnose factors which at present are 
having a detrimental effect on steel produc- 
tion. The National Board might well see fit 
to call a conference of representatives of 
management and of the union, as was sug- 
gested in the steelworkers’ brief, to discover 
ways to bring about greater stability and 
higher production through improved union- 
management co-operation. 

On its production side, the Government is 
already treating steel as a national industry. 
Its production comes under the control of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply. Its price 
is nationally controlled. For purposes of labour 
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supply, it is rated in ‘‘A” priority category. 
Mining, which supplies the ore and coal from 
which steel is produced, is listed as a national 
employer. Shipbuilding, which is supplied with 
steel plates by the steel industry, is a 
national employer. There is every reason why 
steel, in many respects an even more impor- 
tant industry in the national war effort, should 
be placed in the same national category. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is the opinion of this Commissioner that 
the investigation carried out by the Royal 
Commission has indicated measures that the 
Government might appropriately take to solve 
the crisis in the steel industry which occasioned 
the appointment of the Commission. The pay- 
ment of overtime wages, the reclassification of 
jobs, the improvements of facilities for the 
comfort and safety of the steelworkers are 
recommended in the majority report. With 
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these recommendations this Commissioner 
heartily concurs. If they are carried out they 
will lessen certain causes of grievance. But 
of much greater importance than such measures 
is placing steel in its proper category as a 
national employer and establishing for steel- 
workers a basic wage which will provide them 
with an adequate standard of living for them- 
selves and their families and which will have 
an additional effect of promoting stability in 
an industry upon which so much depends. The 
steelworkers are bearing a large share of the 
industrial war effort. The carrying through | 
f measures in true line with the Govern- 
ment’s declared labour policy would lead to 
greatly improved co-operation between union 
and management and to an even greater con- 
tribution in the making of steel for war. 


(Sgd.) J. KING GORDON, 


Commissioner. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


D uring the month of December, the Min- 

ister of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation ap- 
pointed to deal with the dispute between 
Riverside Iron Works Limited, Calgary, Alta., 
and its employees, members of Local 360, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America. The texts of the 
majority and minority reports submitted will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


Five applications* for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the month of Decem- 
ber. These were: 2 


1. From employees of the Dominion Glass 
Company, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont., mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Workers of 
America. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
agreement, was sald to directly affect some 
650 workers. On December 29, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, was appointed an Industrial 





*By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specifically charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of 
the dispute are removed from the ambit of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the appli- 
cants are referred to their respective War Labour 
Board. 


Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute. 


2. From employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Arvida, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the International Union of Aluminum 
Workers No. 22022. Ten thousand employees 
were said to be affected in the dispute which 
concerns union recognition. On December 14, 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K:C., Montreal, P.Q., was 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to make an investigation. 


3. From employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Kingston, Ont., 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. The dispute, 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective agreement, is said 
to directly affect some 2,300 employees and 
500 indirectly. On December 15, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 


4. From employees of the Canadian Bronze 
Powder Works, Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q., 
members of the International Bronze Alu- 
minum Foundry Workers, No. 23235, A.F. of L. 
Some 72 employees were said to be affected 
in the dispute which concerns union recogni- 
tion and the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment. On December 21, Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to make an 
investigation of the dispute. 
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5. From employees of the Hamilton Bridge 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., members 
of Local 2537, United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica. The dispute, which is said to directly 
affect. 1,000 employees, concerns the union’s 
request that the Company enter into negotia- 
tions with a view to signing a collective agree- 
ment. According to the employees’ application, 
the Company has refused to enter into 
negotiations. 


Boards Established 
On December 11, a Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between Geo. W. Reed and Com- 


pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employ-- 


ees, members of Local 2735, United Steel- 
workers of America. (Lasour GaznrTr, Decem- 
ber 1942, page 13874.) Following the receipt 
of the application for the establishment of 
a board, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
was authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to make an investigation. Fol- 
lowing the taking of a vote to determine the 
bargaining agency of the employees, the Com- 
missioner recommended that the circumstances, 
in his opinion, warranted the establishment 
of a board. At the end of the month, Mr. 
R. L. Calder, K.C., and Mr. D. A. Paterson, 
both of Montreal, had been appointed mem- 
bers of the Board on the nomination of the 
employees and employer respectively, and 
were requested to confer respecting the 
nomination of a person to act as chairman. 

On December 22, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Manitoba Rolling Mill 
Company, Limited, Selkirk, Man., and its 
employees, members of the Selkirk Rolling 
Mill Employees’ Federal Union No. 120. 
(Lasour GazettE, November 1942, page 1247.) 
Following the receipt of the application, Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Regina, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. The Com- 
missioner recommended that the circumstances 
warranted the establishment of a board. At 
the end of the month, Mr. Clifford W. Brock, 
K.C., Winnipeg, Man., had been appointed 
a member of the Board on the nomination of 
the employees. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


Reference was made in the December issue 
of the Lasour GazmeTTH, page 1374, to the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, 
Ont., and members of Local 12291, District 11, 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. During the month the personnel of 
the Board was completed and is as follows: 
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Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. Drummond Wren, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employees 
and Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. All three 
reside in Toronto. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in November 
to deal with a dispute between Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 357, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America (LaBour GazarTn, 
December 1942, page 1376), was completed 
during December. The personnel of the board 
is as follows: Mr. Walter S. Johnson, KC., 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. Gerald 
Almond, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. All three 
reside in Montreal. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in November from employees of 
Canada Paper Company Limited, Windsor 
Mills, P.Q. (Lanour Gazerrn, December 1942, 
page 1374). On December 10, Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
make an investigation of the dispute. 


Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, To- 
ronto, was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner on December 3. to 
investigate applications from the employees 
of Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 114, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, and the Toronto Employ- 
ees’ Plant Council. (Lasour Gazerte, Decem- 
ber 1942, page 1374). The Commissioner 
reported that the Company agreed to meet 
and enter into negotiations with a view to 
reaching a collective agreement with the 
group designated by the majority of the em- 
ployees. A representation vote was taken on 
December 17 to determine the employees’ 
bargaining agent and resulted in favour of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of Am- 
erica. The Director of Industrial Relations 
was subsequently advised by the president ot 
Canada Packers Limited, Mr. J. S. McLean, 
that the Employees’ Plant Council had been 
dissolved and that the Union had been formally 
advised that it would be recognized as the 
bargaining agent of the employees. 
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On December 10, Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, was authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to make an 
investigation of the dispute between Levis 
Ferry, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and its employ- 
ees, members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. (Lasour Gazetre, December 1942, 
page 1375). 

On December 14, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute between Genelco, 
Limited, Peterborough, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. (LaBour 
GazettE, December 1942, page 1375). 

Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was 
authorized on December 8, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to make an in- 
vestigation of the dispute between the Johnson 
Woollen Mills Limited, Waterville, P.Q., and 
certain of its employees. (Lasour Gazerrs, 
December 1942, page 1875). 

On December 16, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute between the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its employ- 
ees, Members of Local 2901, United Steel- 
workers of America. (Lasour GazeTte, Decem- 
ber 1942, page 1375). 

On December 15, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry ‘Commissioner to investigate the 
dismissal of an employee of Canada Illinois 
Tools Company, Toronto, Ont., allegedly for 
union membership and activity on behalf of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On December 10, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, who had been authorized to investi- 
gate, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner, the dispute between Dominion Lime, 
' Limited, Lime Ridge, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Dominion Lime employees (Lasour Gazerts, 
September 1942, page 1003) submitted his 
report. The Commissioner found that the 
Company is under an agreement with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers and that when the agree- 
ment was signed, and at the present time, a 
majority of the employees of the Company 
were members of that organization and had 
given authority to it to conclude an agree- 
ment on their behalf. The Commissioner 
recommended that the application for the 
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establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation be denied. The applicants were 
advised by the Department that a Board could 
not be established to deal with the dispute. 

In October, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate a 
dispute between the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 234, Inter- 
national Union of Tobacco Workers. (Lasour 
GazettE, November 1942, page 1248). Early 
in December, the Commissioner, following 
negotiations during which a delegation of the 
parties concerned made representations to the 
Quebec Regional War Labour Board, reported 
that he had been advised that satisfactory 
arrangements were being made with the Com- 
pany looking toward a settlement of the dis- 
pute and that in so far as the Department was 
concerned the case could be considered closed. 

An application was received in October for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in the dispute between W. C. 
Macdonald Incorporated, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 235, Inter- 
national Union of Tobacco Workers (Lasour 
Gazerte, November 1942, page 1248). On 
December 1, the Department was advised that 
steps were being taken toward the settlement 
of the matters in dispute and that in so far 
as the Department was concerned the case 
could be considered closed. 


Report of Royal Commission 


The report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into facts and circumstances 
pertaining to applications submitted on behalf 
of certain employees of the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 2251, United Steelworkers of 
America and certain employees of the Dom- 
inion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., members of Local 1064, United 
Steelworkers of America, to the Ontario Re- 
gional War Labour Board and the Nova Scotia 
Regional War Labour Board, respectively, for 
increases in basic rates of pay, (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, October 1942, page 1123.) is printed in 
full elsewhere in this issue. Following the 
release of the Commission’s Report, a strike 
of the employees concerned took place. 


Setilements 

During December, the Department was 
advised that an agreement had been signed 
by Peacock Bros., Limited, Ville La Salle; 
P.Q., and their employees, members of Lodge 
631, International Association of Machinists. 
(Lasour Gazerte, October 1942, page 1121). 
The agreement between the Company and the 
Union is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules 
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of Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, made an 
investigation of the dispute as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, prior to the 
agreement being reached. On December 9, the 
applicant employees requested that the ap- 
plication for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation be withdrawn. 


On December 11, the Department was ad- 
vised that an agreement had been reached 
between William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 2460, United Steelworkers of America. 
(Lasour Gazettn, November 1942, page 1250). 
The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
also withdrawn by the employees. A summary 
of the agreement will be found in-the article 
entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements and 
Schedules of Wages” to be found elsewhere 
in this issue.’ 

The Department was advised on December 
14 that following the taking of a vote to 
determine the bargaining agency of the 
employees an agreement had been reached 
between Marine Industries, Limited, Sorel, 
P.Q., and its employees, represented by the 
Metal Trades Council of Sorel (Lasour 
Gazerrr, August 1942, page 883). The applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was accordingly 
withdrawn. A summary of this agreement will 
also be found in the article entitled “Recent 
Industrial Agreements and Schedules. of 
Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


An agreement has been signed by Brunner 
Mond, Canada, Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 89, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
(Lasour GAzeTTE, July 1942, page 762). The 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation has accord- 
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ingly been withdrawn. A summary of the 
agreement will be found in the article entitled 
“Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
In September, a report was received from 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., who has been author- 
ized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, to investigate a dispute between the 
Quebec Asbestos Corporation Limited, East 
Broughton, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of the National Catholic Union of Asbestos 
Workers of East Broughton. (LaBour GazErts, 
October, 1942, page 1124). At that time the 
Commissioner reported that the interested 
parties would enter into an agreement. An 
agreement was subsequently signed by the 
Company’s representative and the representa- 
tive of the union. The interested parties were 
advised, during December, that this dispute 
was considered closed by the Department. 


Other Application Withdrawn 


The Department was notified on December 
23 that the application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with the dispute between J. Ford and 
Company, Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of the National 
Catholic Union of Paper Workers of Port- 
neuf Station (Lasour GazetTrr, September 1942, 
page 1003), had been formally withdrawn 
by a resolution unanimously passed at a 
regular meeting of the union. Previously it 
had been ascertained through an investigation 
made by Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, that: the matters in dispute were 
solely concerned with remunerations and there- 
fore the dispute did not fall within the ambit 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
but was clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Quebec Regional War Labour Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Riverside iron Works Limited, 
and its Employees 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the report. of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between Riverside Iron Works 
Limited, Calgary, Alta.; and its employees, 
members of Local 360, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica. (Lasour Gazerte, November, 1942, page 
1248.) 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. W. McDonald, District 
Court Judge, Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. Gordon G. Cushing, appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
C. S. Blanchard, K.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. All three reside 
in Calgary. 
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The report of the board is signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. C.S. Blanchard, K.C.; and 
a minority report was submitted by -Mr. 
Gordon G. Cushing. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and in the matter of a 
dispute between Riverside Iron Works 
Limited, and its employees, members of 
Local 3860, International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. 


This Board, consisting of His Honour Judge 
J. W. McDonald, Chairman; Mr. C. &. 
Blanchard, K.C., nominated by Riverside Iron 
Works Limited; and Mr. Gordon G. Cushing, 
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nominated by the members of Local Union 
360, employees of the said Company, was 
appointed by the Acting Minister of Labour 
to enquire into a dispute which had arisen 
between the Company and the members of 
the Local Union. The Board was established 
as the result of an application to the Registrar, 
dated October 8, 1942, and signed by Charles 
Ogilvie, President of Local 360, and D. M. 
Lewis, Corresponding Representative of the 
International Union. These gentlemen were 
not employees of Riverside Iron Works 
Limited. 

The grounds of the dispute, as set forth in 

the Application for a Board, are:— 

(a) Refusal of the Company to recognize 
the Union as the bargaining agent of 
the employees; 

(b) Refusal of the Company to consider or 
deal with a proposed agreement relating 
to working conditions and wages, which 
agreement was submitted to the Com- 
pany’s Manager, Mr. J. P. Carroll. 


Copy of this proposed agreement is ap- 
pended to this report. 

The Board commenced its 
November 11, 1942. 

The Representatives of Local Union 360 
were :— 


sittings on 


Mr. James Grimes—of Winnipeg, Repre- 
sentative of the International Union; 

Mr. D. M. Lewis—of Calgary, Correspond- 
ing Representative of the International 
Union. 

Mr. G. Walsh—of Calgary, a member of 
the Shop Committee, and an employee 
of the Company. 


The 
were :— 


Mr. J. P. Carroll—of Calgary, Manager of 
the Company. 

Mr. Eric Avery—of Calgary, Plant En- 
gineer of the Company. 

Mr. James McGill—of Calgary, General 
Foreman in the Foundry of the 
Company. 


Representatives of the Company 


Five sittings of the Board were held at 
which evidence and arguments were heard and 
four meetings of the Board were held at which 
the Board, in the absence of the parties, 
discussed and considered the evidence and 
arguments submitted by both sides to the 
dispute. 

While the application refers to the questions 
of wages and working conditions in the plant, 
it became evident at an early stage of the 
proceedings that these were regarded by the 
complainants as matters of secondary import- 
ance and that the main object of the repre- 
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sentatives of the local union was to secure 
recognition by the Company of Local Union 
360 as the bargaining agent of the employees. 
The Board, however, has considered it :mport- 
ant to enquire into all questions raised by the 
terms of the application in an endeavour to 
ascertain whether any real causes of complaint 
existed between the Company and its foundry 
workers, apart from the question of union 
recognition, with a view, if possible, to bring- 
ing about an amicable settlement between the 
parties, and also with a view to determining 
whether or not recognition of the Union as 
the bargaining agent of the employees would 
be likely to improve relations between the 
Company and its employees, and eliminate 
future disputes without impairing the efficiency 
of the plant in the production of war supplies. 


Working Conditions: 


So far as working conditions in the plant are 
concerned, the representatives of the Union 
have conceded that there is no real ground of 
complaint and in inspection of the whole plant 
by the Board, accompanied by Representatives 
of the Union, confirmed this view. None of 
these representatives were able on that occa- 
sion to point to any adverse conditions of any 
importance whatever, and Mr. Grimes was 
frank enough to state as much to the Board. 
He thought the working conditions compared 
most favourably with those obtaining in other 
similar plants. In this connection, the supple- 
mentary brief filed by the Company, dated 
November 17, and attached, to this Report, sets 
forth in some detail the efforts made by the 
Company to provide for the health, comfort 
and convenience of its employees. These 
statements were not challenged by the Union 
representatives, and the Board has therefore 
no hesitation in concluding that, with regard 
to working conditions, the employees of the 
Company had no just cause of complaint 
whatever. 


Wages: 


While the Board has no jurisdiction to deal 
with, and is not required to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the scale of wages 
paid by the Company, we feel some reference 
should be made to this phase of the case, 
inasmuch as the question of wages is alleged 
to have been one of the causes of the dispute 
between the Company and its employees. 

In the proposed agreement submitted by the 
Local Union, attached hereto, it is suggested 
that the basic rate of wages for journeymen 
shall be 97 cents per hour and for non-journey- 
men 70 cents per hour, plus cost of living 
bonus in each case. 

A sliding scale of wages for apprentices is 
suggested, running from 40 cents per hour for 
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the first six months to 75 cents per hour for 
the eighth six months. The Local Union’s 
proposal is that the period of apprenticeship 
be four years. 

From information furnished by Mr. Carroll 
it appears that the present basic wage scale 
paid by the Company is 77 cents per hour for 
journeymen and 40 cents to 7 cents per hour 
for non-journeymen. 

The apprenticeship period faxed by the Com- 
pany is five years and the basic wage rate is 
30 cents per hour for the first six months, with 
an increase of 5 cents per hour for each 
succeeding six months’ period. 

The Company has always paid the full cost 
of living bonus and no dispute arises under 
that head. 

In addition, however, to the basic wages 
above web tned the Company: pursuant. to 
an agreement redohied with its Employees’ 
Shop Committee in June, 1942, has been pay- 
ing to its employees in the foundry an “incen- 
tive” bonus based on tonnage production. In 
the month of October the bonus paid under 
this heading amounted to $47, or 24-6 cents 
per hour for each journeyman, and 12:3 cents 
per hour for each non-journeyman and 
apprentice. 

The following is a summary of the wages 
paid by the Company in October as compared 
with the scale of wages proposed in the Local 
Union’s draft agreement:— 


Local Union Scale 





Cents 
Journeymen: 
BAC WAR CN ha gt ake ft cusretti ala os esau > 97 
OSG EOI WON a. os ag GAG vices ae 09-4 
Ceres Awe NRT iy EV Oty Wh 106-4 





Non-Journeymen: 
UNS oa oe ibe ae tL SE ee i oe 70 











Coat -OTinvinetbomieia tine, (Ok) utes 9-04 
Crass Wagelnn:. | See enue on). he 79-04 
Apprentices: 
re Sie MMOLE YT Oa a loka ea 40 
40 





In the case of apprentices the Company has 
been paying the full cost of lving bonus 
required by law. 

The foregoing figures show that, for the 
month of October, the wages paid by the 
Company were substantially higher for 
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journeymen and apprentices than those de- 
manded by the Local Union, but lower for 
non-journeymen. 


The Local Union’s demand is for a higher 
basic wage with no incentive bonus. Mr. 
Grimes, who was the chief spokesman for the 
Union representatives, stated that the Union 
was unalterably opposed to the incentive bonus 
as being in the nature of an undignified bribe 
to the workmen, or as he phrased: it, “a piece 
of meat held out on a stick” to induce men to 
increase production. Mr. Carroll states that 
the proposal for the adoption of the incentive 
bonus came from a Shop Committee repre- 
senting the foundry employees, and that the 
plan was subsequently accepted and later 
sanctioned by the Regional War Labour Board. 
A memorandum sent by the Company to the 
Shop Committee dated May 4, 1942, appears 
to support this statement, although Mr. Grimes 
asserts that the men were not satisfied with 
this policy. Copy of the said memorandum 
is appended hereto. The Board is inclined to 
the view that the incentive bonus plan was 
probably satisfactory to the men prior to the 
advent of Mr. Grimes, and since, in the 
opinion of the Board, any incentive designed 
to achieve greater production in wartime is 
desirable, the Board considers this feature of 
the Company’s wage policy should be approved 


and that the Company should not be forced 








Riverside 
Cents 
Journeymen: 
Basiew wage tnuvctecestan. be: Ulead ie 
Cost of living bon ba the tear agele G 09-4 
Incentive.« boOnMess. dtlawedewenha lex 24:6 
111 
Non-Journeymen: 
ASIC) Wa we aaoiwciiewls adi ate 40 GO», 69, 
Cost of living bonus....... 9-04 to 9-04 


incentive,’ bonus eo) Saicws 12-03 to 12-03 


AGTOSS “WARES ses sce ane 61:07 to 76-07 





Apprentices: 
ToS ERSL SC IN. ONES Yee ty ates ohm. ie 30 
PMGEICLT GE. DONUISEME Soa cee a anes 12-03 
42-03 





to eliminate the bonus and substitute corre- 


spondingly higher basic wages. 


Apart from the disputed question with 


‘respect to the incentive bonus, the Board does 


not anticipate that much difficulty will be 
experienced in bringing about an amicable 
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agreement between the Company and _ its 
employees as to the quantum of wages to be 
paid, and the door is still open, in any event, 
to discussion on this point. 

Before leaving the question of wages, ‘the 
Board directs attention to the provisions 
regarding wages contained in an agreement 
concluded between the Northwestern Brass 
Limited and its foundry employees, represented 
by Local Union 360. The agreement was 
entered into on October 8, 1942, and provides 
for the following scale of wages:— 


(a) All journeymen, moulders and core- 
makers a basic wage of 85 cents per 
hour. 


(b) Non-journeymen from 45 cents per hour 
to 60 cents per hour. 


(c) Apprentices, from 35 cents to 75 cents 
per hour, on a rising scale based on 
length of service. 


The cost of living bonus provided for is to be 
paid on the adjusted index figure of 105-1 for 
August, 1940. No incentive bonus is paid by 
Northwestern Brass Limited. A comparison of 
these rates with those paid by Riverside under 
its incentive bonus policy affords fairly cogent 
evidence that the rates of wages now being 
paid by Riverside, which are substantially 
higher than those accepted by Local Union 360 
in the case of Northwestern Brass Limited, 
are not unfair. 

Having regard to the terms on which Local 
Union 360 was willing to enter into an agree- 
ment with Northwestern Brass Limited, the 
Board is inclined to the view that no serious 
cause for dispute with regard to wages really 
existed between the Riverside employees and 
the Company which justified the application 
for the establishment of a Conciliation Board, 
and we believe that an arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both sides could easily have been 
reached but for the intervention of Union 
officials who were not employees of the 
Company. 

A copy of the Northwestern Brass agreement 
is appended hereto. 


Draft Agreements Presented to the Board: 


In order, if possible, to bring the parties to 
this dispute to an amicable settlement of any 
existing differences, both sides were invited to 
submit draft agreements containing their re- 
spective proposals. The draft agreement pro- 
posed by the Local Union had been presented 
at the first meeting of the Board. At a later 
stage the Company submitted its proposals, 
and both sides were then requested to consider 
the proposals of the opposite party and to 
report back to the Board. 
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Upon further hearing, it became clear that 
the Local Union 360 would not approve any 
agreement with the Company unless the Local 
Union was a party to the agreement and 
recognized as the bargaining agent of the 
employees. The Company stated that it was 
prepared to discuss the terms of an agreement 
with a Committee of its employees, but that . 
it would not under any circumstances recog- 
nize the Local Union as their bargaining agent. 

Notwithstanding this attitude on the part 
of each side, the terms of the agreements 
submitted by the Company and the Local 
Union respectively were discussed, clause by 
clause, with the result that, while there were 
many provisions to which the opposite side 
raised objection, the Board is satisfied that all 
such differences can be amicably adjusted with- 
out any great difficulty, provided the funda- 
mental question as to recognition of the Union 
is settled. 


Union Recognition: 


Because the only real “bone of contention” 
between the parties to this dispute is the 
question of union recognition, the Board. has 
given this matter a great deal of anxious 
consideration. Apart from this difference the 
Board is satisfied that there are no matters of 
dispute that cannot be easily and fairly 
adjusted between the Company and its em- 
ployees. So far as wages and working condi- 
tions are concerned the Board is of the opinion 
that no substantial ground for: complaint has 
existed. ‘Certainly, if the Northwestern Brass 
agreement is to be taken as a criterion of 
fairness, Riverside has not been unjust to its 
employees with respect to wage scales. 


In deciding the issue before the Board regard 
must be had to not only the demands of 
employees but also—and' this is particularly so 
in time of war—to the efficient and continuous 
operation of the plant. In cases where it is 
shown that an employer has been paying 
unfair wages, failing to provide decent working 
conditions or otherwise indulging in unfair 
practices towards its employees, demand for 
union recognition to enable employees to 
present a solid front directed by men experi- 
enced in matters involving the relationship 
between capital and labour should not be 
rejected. 


In the present dispute, however, these 
factors are absent and the Board is presented 
with a situation in which the Company, merely 
because it refused to meet and negotiate with 
an official of the International Union, was 
subjected to an illegal strike by its foundry 
workers for a period of a week, and this at a 
time when the Company was bending every 
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effort towards filling its war contracts. The 
Board is satisfied that there were no conditions 
existing that would have justified this strike 
even if it had not been illegal and we are 
further satisfied that the strike would not 
have occurred without the intervention of the 
officials of the International Union and the 
agitation inspired by the determination of 
these officials to bring Riverside into the 
Union fold. ‘These remarks are not to be 
taken as any condemnation of the principles 
of trades unionism or a denial of the right of 
the men to be members of a union. Properly 
and fairly directed a union may exercise a 
most salutary influence in bringing about co- 
operation between employers and employees. 
In this case the Board has reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the opposite was the 
case. 


The sole purpose of the strike, in the opinion 
of the Board, was to foree the Company to 
recognize the Local Union as the bargaining 
agent of the foundry employees, and it was 
precipitated by the refusal of Mr. Carroll to 
treat with Mr. Grimes. There were no other 
“orievances”, so far as the Board has been 
made aware, that could possibly have justified 
the action taken by the men, and, if there 
were any, no attempt was made to present 
them to the Company for adjustment. The 
men were warned before they dropped their 
tools that a strike would constitute a breach 
of the law but, notwithstanding this, the 
Minutes of a meeting of the Local Union held 
two weeks after the men returned to work 
contains a resolution unanimously passed, 
“approving” the strike. 


Under all these circumstances this Board 
considers that the Company should not be 
forced to recognize the Union as the bargain- 
ing agent of its employees. To do so would 
be to put the stamp of its approval on an 
unlawful act and create a precedent which 
would be very likely to encourage similar 
breaches of the law in other industrial plants 
throughout the Dominion. 


In conclusion the Board desires to express 
its appreciation of the able and courteous 
manner in which both sides to the dispute 
presented their respective cases. 


(Sgd.) J. W. McDONALD, 

Chairman of Board of Conciliation. 
(Sgd.) C. 8S. BLANCHARD, 

Member of the Board. 


Calgary, Alberta, 
December 4, 1942. 
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Minority Report 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

Re: Dispute between Riverside Iron Works 
Iamited, Calgary, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 360, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. 


Having had the honour of serving as a 
member of the above Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation on the recommendation of 
the employees of the said Company, and 
having had the opportunity of studying the 
evidence presented to the Board, I find myself 
in disagreement with the other members of 
the said Board and must therefore place 
before you a minority report. 

The dispute arose through the refusal of the 
management of the Riverside Iron Works to 
meet a committee of the Local Union repre- 
senting the employees to discuss wages and 
working conditions with a view to a collective 
agreement, and the dispute was climaxed by 
a strike of the employees on September 24. 

Prior to this date, upon evidence submitted 
by the Local Union every effort was made to 
negotiate in a peaceful and legal manner. 
Copies of letters were filed with the Board 
showing that as early as July 28, 1942, efforts 
were made by the Local Union to arrange 
meetings with the management. These letters 
were never acknowledged by the management 
and in this I contend that through an act of 
courtesy alone these letters should have been 
acknowledged. 

The Local Union requested the assistance of 
their International Representative and upon 
the arrival of Mr. Grimes in the city early in 
September efforts were again made to meet 
the management of the Riverside Iron Works. 
These efforts were at all times without success. 

I am informed that the majority report in 
this dispute will be based upon the opinion 
that no employer or company should be re- 
quested or directed to negotiate with an 
organization who are responsible for, or a 
party to, an illegal act. 

From the evidence submitted it is my 
opinion that the management of the Riverside 
Iron Works were as much responsible for the 
illegal act on the part of the employees, as 
the employees themselves, and from a report 
placed before the Board by Mr. F. G. Cope, 
Conciliation Officer, Province of Alberta, cover- 
ing his efforts in conciliation prior to the 
appointment of a Federal Conciliation Com- 
missioner my opinion is substantiated. 
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The opinion has also been expressed that if 
“union recognition” were granted ‘in this dis- 
pute a precedent would be established whereby 
strike action on the part of workers would be 
the only necessary action in securing their 
demands of “union recognition” or other 
conditions. This in my opinion would set no 
precedent, as I believe in reviewing other 
disputes throughout our Dominion, strikes 
have preceded Board of Conciliation wherein 
the workers were granted their requests. 

The management of the Riverside Iron 
Works have also expressed: concern over being 
called upon to negotiate agreements with 
persons other than their own employees.. This 
in my opinion is a very minor detail and 
could very properly be handled in the drafting 
of an agreement. Attached to this report as 
Appendix “A”, I hereby submit a proposed 
agreement which in my opinion would alleviate 
this difficulty. ' 

I must express keen disappointment in the 
Board as a whole in not being guided by Order 
in Council P:C, 2685, a copy of which was 
supplied to us for our guidance, wherein it 
definitely states:— 

“That employees should be free to organize 
in trade unions, free from any control by 
employers or their agents.” 

“That employees, through the officers of 
their trade union or through other repre- 
sentatives chosen by them, should be free to 
negotiate with employers or the representa- 
tives of employer’s associations concerning 
rates of pay, hours of labour and other work- 


ing conditions with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement.” 


I must therefore submit a minority report 
recommending recognition of the Union as 
the bargaining agent with the suggestion, that 
an agreement be entered into between the 
Riverside Iron Works Limited, Calgary, and 
the Local Union representing the employees of 
the said Company as proposed in Appendix 
CON ys 

With the establishing of this initial agree- 
ment, I feel that the matter of wages could 
either be mutually agreed upon and a joint 
application made to the Regional War Labour 
Board of Alberta for approval, or an applica- 
tion could be made by either the Company or 
the Employees on the question of wages. 
When a decision hadi been rendered by the 
said Regional Board it could be attached to 
and become a part of this agreement. In this 
way a mutual agreement could be established 
for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter and production of vital war needs 
would be efficiently carried on. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) GORDON G. CUSHING, 


Member. 
Calgary, Alberta, December 4, 1942. 
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Appendix “A” 


An agreement entered into: wR 
Between: The Riverside Iron Works Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., 


Party of the first. part, hereinafter called 
the “Company” 
And: 
The Employees in the Foundry Department, 
being members of Local Union 360, Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America. 


Party of the second part, hereinafter called 
“Employees” 

For the duration of the war and six (6) 
months thereafter, until terminated as herein- 


after set forth, and until the termination 
Hace under the terms hereof, witnesseth 
that:— 


1. Duration of the Agreement 


This agreement shall become effective on the 
date of its signing and shall remain in effect 
until changed by mutual consent. Should either 
party desire to terminate the agreement six (6) 
months after the end of the war, thirty (30) 
days notice will be given to the other party and 
on the expiration of the said thirty (30) days 
notice the agreement will terminate. If no 
notice is given by either party, the Agreement 
shall be considered as automatically renewed 
for an additional period of one year from the 
termination of the war, and in like manner 
from year to year thereafter. 


2. Joint Committee 


A Committee of six members shall be formed 
to be known as the Joint Committee. Three 
members of the Joint Committee shall be elected 
annually by the Employees and shall be known 
as Elected Representatives. The three persons 
who sign this agreement for the employees shall 
be the first Elected Representatives, or in case 
the agreement is signed by more, the signatures 
of the first three in their order on the agree- 
ment shall be the first three Elected Representa- 
tives. The said first Elected Representatives 
shall hold office until the first election. 

Three members of the Joint Committee shall 
be appointed by the Company to be known as 
Appointed Representatives and they shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Company. 

If any Elected Representative dies or leaves 
the service of the Company or is promoted to 
some position rendering him ineligible for office 
he shall automatically cease to hold office. In 
such case another Elected Representative shall 
be elected to take his place for the balance of 
the term. 

The election of the Employees Representatives 
shall be handled by the Local Union as a part 
of their regular business and the Company 
shall be kept informed by the Union of the 
names of the Employees’ Representatives. 


3. Meetings of the Joint Committee 


The Joint Committee shall meet as soon as 
convenient after the completion of this agree- 
ment and as soon as possible after this election 
and shall elect from its members a Chairman 
and a Secretary. The secretary will keep the 
minutes of each meeting and the Company will 
provide stenographiec services and materials for 
the typing of the minutes. 

The Joint Committee shall meet once each 
month on the Company’s premises. It would 
be preferable for this meeting to take place in 
working hours, but owing to the necessity for 
production of vital war materials, the monthly 
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meeting will be held in the evening for the 
duration of the war. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee shall 
have the right to vote the same as any member, 
but shall have no casting vote in case of a tie. 
A quorum shall consist of four, including not 
less than two of the Elected Representatives 
and two of the Appointed Representatives. 

An emergency meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee will be called by the Chairman if any 
representative of the Joint Committee considers 
that such a meeting is necessary and requests 
the Chairman to call it. 

The Minutes of each meeting will be prepared 
by the Secretary as soon as possible after each 
meeting. They will be prepared in triplicate 
and the minutes of each meeting will be signed 
by at least one Elected Representative and one 
Appointed Representative as well as by the 
Secretary of the minutes so signed. One shall 
be posted on the Bulletin Board in the Foundry 
and left there for at least forty-eight hours. 
One shall be delivered to an Elected Representa- 
tive and one shall be kept in the files of the 
Company. 


4. Functions of Joint Committee 


The Joint Committee will endeavour to arrive 
at a fair and equitable decision on any matters 
affecting any employee or employees of the 
Company. 

The objects and purposes of this Committee 
shall be as follows:— 

1. During the present war to act as a “war 
production committee” to obtain from the 
Foundry the maximum quantities of war 
material being produced in it. 

2. To make working rules for the Foundry. 

3. To consider suggestions from employees 
and to settle hereunder complaints and griev- 
ances of any employee. 

4. To consider and improve the general 
welfare of the employees especially their 
personal safety and health. 

5. To organize and carry on entertainment 
and sports for the employees and members of 
their families. 

6. To provide a medium whereby the Repre- 
sentatives of the Company and its employees 
may discuss any matter relating to their 
employment and the work carried on in the 
Foundry. 


5. Grievances 

The Joint Committee comprised of the three 
Employees’ Representatives and the three Com- 
pany Representatives shall also act as a Griev- 
ance Committee. All grievances between the 
Company and the employees or any one em- 
ployee arising out of general working conditions 
shall be settled in the following order. 

(a) The employee shall first take the ques- 
tion up with his foreman. The employee may 
or may not be accompanied by an Employee 
Representative. 

(6) If the case is not settled under (a) 
then the Employees’ Representative with or 
without the employee may present the ques- 
tion to the General Foreman of the plant. 

(c) If the case is not settled under (a) and 
(b) above, such grievance shall be referred to 
the Joint Committee referred to above, com- 
posed of the three Employees’ Representatives 
and the three Company Representatives. All 
grievances presented in this step shall be in 
writing and shall be given two full days 
before a meeting. 

(d) If the case is not settled under (a), (b) 
and (c) above, then such grievance shall be 
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submitted to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission of the Province of Alberta for 
decision, 


When a settlement is reached at any stage 
of the procedure described in paragraphs (a), 
(b) or (e) then in such case the decision shall 
be final and binding on the parties hereto. 

_ Representatives of the Joint Committee may 
initiate discussion with the Company of any 
grievance which may come to their attention, 
but such grievances shall be presented and 
considered only with the consent of the em- 
ployee or employees concerned. 

his in no way prevents the employee from 
handling his own grievance by the method 
outlined in paragraph (a) hereof. 


6. Strikes, etc. 


During the currency of this agreement or 
while negotiations for a further agreement are 
In progress there are to be no strikes, stoppages 
or slow-down in work on the part of employees, 
members of the Union, nor any lockout of 
employees on the part of the Company. 


7. Hours of Labour 


The regular working week shall consist of 
forty-four (44) hours divided into five (5) and 
one-half regular working days. 

The regular working day shall consist of 
shifts of eight (8) hours of employment to be 
performed on Mondays to Fridays inclusive 
and four (4) hours on Saturday forenoon. 

All hours worked as above shall be classed 
as single time. 

All hours worked in any shift in excess of 
those provided above shall be deemed overtime, 
and the first three (3) hours of daily overtime 
shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half, 
and any hours of overtime thereafter shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. 


8. Statutory Holidays 


The following are recognized as Statutory 

Holidays: 

. New Years Day. 

Good Friday. 

. First Monday in July. 
. Labour Day. 

. Thanksgiving Day. 

. Christmas Day. 

Any work performed on these days shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. Work 
performed on Sundays shall also be paid at the 
rate of double time unless the work performed 
is part of the regular work week, in which case 
the employee or employees shall be allowed one 
other day of rest in lieu of Sunday. 
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9. Apprentices 

For the duration of the present war owing to 
the difficulty of securing journeymen moulders 
and coremakers, the Company shall be permitted 
to engage as many apprentices as necessary in 
order that the Foundry may co-operate 100 per 
cent in the War Effort. 

After the end of the war one apprentice shall 
be allowed and one additional apprentice shall 
be allowed for the first six journeymen moulders 
and coremakers employed, and thereafter one 
apprentice shall be employed for every six 
additional journeymen moulders and coremakers 
employed. 

The term of apprenticeship shall be four 
years. 

An apprentice shall work a_ probationary 
period of three months. If he shows in that 
time that he will make a good tradesman, then 
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his apprenticeship agreement as laid down by 
the Alberta Government, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, shall be completed, and handed 
to him by the Elected Representatives. 

Failure on the part of the apprentice to com- 
plete the filling in of his apprenticeship agree- 
ment, when called upon to do so, shall constitute 
cause for his release. 

It shall be understood that on the completion 
of his term of apprenticeship he shall be imme- 
diately paid at the rate prevailing for journey- 
men moulders or coremakers in the Foundry. 


10. Hmployment and Reduction of Staff 


Only the General Foreman shall have the 
power to employ new employees. 

Nothing in this agreement shall effect or 
interfere with the right of the Company to lay 
off or discharge an employee for proper and 
sufficient cause as provided by law. 

In the event of it being necessary to reduce 
the staff due to a reduction of work or for 
other reasons, all ‘employees who have not been 
in the employ of the Company for a period of 
one year shall be laid off according to their 
seniority first. After this procedure is com- 
pleted and it is still necessary for a reduction 
of staff, the Joint Committee shall confer in 
order that a mutual agreement may be made 
either to reduce the hours of work or to decide 
on the number of employees to be laid off. In 
all cases of lay off seniority shall prevail. 


ll. Discrimination 
There shall be no discrimination of employees 


on account of membership or non-membership 
in any Union, Fraternity, Church or Society. 


12. Discipline of Hmployees 
Employees may be suspended or dismissed 
without advance notice for the following. 

(a) Stealing or malicious mischief which 
results in loss of or damage to property 
either of the Company or of fellow employees. 

(b) Carrying concealed weapons, fighting 
or attempting bodily injury to another, or 
drunkenness on the Company’s premises while 
on duty. 

(c) Ilegal possession of intoxicating liquor 
on the Company’s premises while on duty. 

(d) Insubordination, neglect or refusal to 
perform work assigned or using profane or 
abusive language towards fellow employees or 
officials of the Company. 

(e) Absence from duty without advance 
notice to the General Foreman (except in 
case of sickness or causes beyond the control 
of the employee, for which proof may be 
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asked by the General Foreman, and if so 
shall be provided promptly). 

(f) Wilful neglect in the case of the Com- 
pany’s property. 

(9) Sleeping while on duty. 

(h) Harboring infectious diseases that may 
endanger the health of fellow employees. 


13. Wages 


It is understood that upon the signing of this 
agreement the Joint Committee shall meet to 
discuss the wage scale of the plant. 

It is agreed where the Joint Committee is in 
agreement on wage schedules which include 
increases of the basic wage rate, a joint applica- 
tion, by the Company and the Local Union, to 
the Regional War Labour Board, will be made 
for same. If the Joint Committee is not in 
agreement in the matter of wage schedules it is 
then agreed, that either party may proceed 
with their application direct to the Regional 
War Labour Board in accordance with pro- 
cedure laid down by that body. 

When the wage schedule has received the 
approval of the said Regional War Labour 
Board, it shall then be attached to, and become 
a part of this agreement. 


14. Application of Agreement 
This agreement does not apply to any em- 
ployee who holds an administrative or advisory 

position in the Company. 


15. Amendment of Agreement 


The Joint Commititee will consider the amend- 
ment and improvement of this agreement as the 
result of their experience in carrying on the 
work of the Company under same. No such 
decision shall go into force until it is embodied 
in a written agreement signed by the Company 
and by the Elected Representatives. 


_In witness whereof: 

The undersigned have and hereunto set their 
hands and seal this......... Cay Olgas cute. 1942. 
For the Riverside Iron Works Limited, 

Calgary, Alberta. 
Party of the first Part 
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For the Employees, members of Local 
360, International Moulders and Foun- 
dry Workers Union of North America. 


Party of the second part 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour During 
December, 1942 


URING December, some 50 disputes were 
referred to the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. In a great number 
of these cases, and in other disputes carried 
over from the preceding month, Industrial 
Relations Officers were instrumental in bring- 
ing about an amicable settlement of the 
matters in dispute. The following statement, 
however, summarizes only those disputes of 
major importance and is not intended as a 
complete review of the activities of the 
Branch during the month. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 


Columbia and Alberta; officers stationed in 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba; the officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; the officers 
in Montreal to the Province of Quebec, and the 
officer resident in Fredericton represents the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
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headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Re- 
lations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


MetaL Workers, Toronto, OnrTaArio.—To- 
ward the end of November, the Department 
received a complaint from the International 
Representative of the United Automobile 
Workers of America that several employees 
had been dismissed by Wilson and Cousins 
Company, Toronto, allegedly for union acti- 
vity and membership. The case was referred 
to Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, who reported on December 
12 that the events leading up to the dismissal 
of the employees concerned indicated that 
union affiliation was responsible, at least in 
part, for these dismissals. As a result of Mr. 
Ainsborough’s efforts, the Company agreed to 
reinstate all of the employees im question ex- 
cept one who had been in their employ only 
about two weeks and whose work was not 
satisfactory. The union agreed to this settle- 
ment. The company maintained its denial 
that union affiliation was the cause of the 
dismissals, but carried out the terms of the 
settlement, without prejudice, in order to 
demonstrate its good faith. 

OpticaL GLASS AND INSTRUMENT WORKERS, 
Leasip—e, Ont—By joint consent and by 
arrangement of the federal Department of 
Labour, Mr. J. Hutcheon, of the Provincial 
Conciliation Service supervised a vote among 
employees of Research Enterprises Ltd., Lea- 
side, Ontario, on December 10. On two ques- 
tions 5,825 employees voted as follows: In 
favour of the R. E. L. Employees’ Cooperative 
Union, 1922; in favour of Local No. 1039, 
United Steelworkers of America, 3338; spoiled 
ballots, 25. At the end of December negotia- 
tions for a collective agreement between the 
Crown Company and the United Steelworkers 
of America, were actively proceeding. 


Sree, Worxers, WELLAND, OntTArIo.—In 
mid-December, a complaint was received by 
the Department from officials of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America alleging that the Atlas Steel Com- 
pany, Welland, Ontario, was endeavouring to 
force a “company union” upon its employees, 
and requesting the appointment of an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
tigate the dismissals of several workers whom, 
it was charged, the Company had dismissed 
on account of union activity. On behalf of the 
Department, a Conciliation Officer in the ser- 
vice of the Provincial Government conducted 
an investigation. He concluded that the dis- 
missals in question were for causes other than 
union activity and that a Commissioner 
should not be appointed. The management 
denied the charges that it was fostering the 
formation of any union. A move to have the 
name of the company’s Sports Association 
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changed in order to allow it to act as bargain- 
ing agent for the employees failed to carry by 
a sufficient majority. At the end of the month, 
efforts were being made to organize an “Atlas 
Workers’ Independent Union,” while the com- 
plainant Union was also continuing its acti- 
vities. 

ARMATURE WorKERS, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.— 
Early in December, an appeal was received 
from a representative of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America for 
the appointment of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under the provisions 
of Order in Council, P.C. 4020, to investigate 
the dismissal of an employee of Robbins and 
Meyers, Limited, Brantford, Ontario. An In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Mr. J. P. Nicol, was 
assigned to ascertain whether or not the 
appointment of a Commissioner was war 
ranted. The officer found that the worker in 
question was dismissed because of his refusal 
to abide by Company rules and that the 
Union’s allegations were without foundation 
in fact. Accordingly, no Commissioner was 
appointed. The Company expressed willing~- 
ness to reinstate the workman under certain 
conditions, but, as there was considerable 
doubt as to whether there would be more 
than a few weeks’ work for him and he had 
secured satisfactory employment elsewhere, 
this course was not pursued. 


Transport Workers, Monrtreat, P.Q.—On 
December 5 a strike involving some 400 
drivers and mechanics of the Provincial Trans- 
port Company, Montreal, P.Q., was reported 
to Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal. The dispute arose out of 
the Company hiring three buses from a Levis’ 
firm. The owner of the rented buses insisted 
that his employees operate the vehicles and 
be paid their usual rates of wages which were 
lower than those paid by the Provincial Trans- 
port Company. The employees, members of 
Local 1157, Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employ- 
ees of America, protested against this pro- 
cedure and demanded a_ closed shop 
agreement. With the valuable assistance of 
an officer of the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council, Mr. Trepanier persuaded the em- 
ployees to resume work upon the understand- 
ing that the Company would not use the buses 
in question pending negotiations with a com- 
mittee of employees. Consideration was given 
to adoption of a maintenance-of-membership 
provision in the contract rather than a closed 
shop, the results of which have not yet been 
reported. During the course of the brief 
strike about 100 buses, many of which served 
war factories and munitions plants in the 
Montreal zone, were tied up. 

Coan HANpDLERS, Saint JOHN, N.B——On 
December 14, the Department was advised that 
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a dispute which threatened to delay the load- 
ing of a freighter had arisen between the 
Parker D. Mitchell Coal Company, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., and its employees, members 
of the Coal Handlers’ Union chartered by the 
International Long Shoremen’s Association. 


The dispute arose over the Company’s allega-- 


tions that the Union’s interpretation of its 
agreement entailed unnecessary employment 
of coal handlers engaged in discharging cargoes 
of coal. In the unloading of coal at Saint 
John, the Union had an understanding with 
the Company providing for the use of two to 
four-man crews when clam cranes were used 
at its own docks. The Union refused to per- 
mit the use of two- to four-man crews when 
the Company entered into a contract to unload 
coal for the British Coal Corporation, Limited, 
at public docks. The Union held that its 
agreement called for the use of 12-man crews, 
but compromised and permitted 7-man crews 
to be used in view of the utilization of clam 
cranes. This situation continued until Decem- 
ber when the Company complained to National 
Selective Service that a crew of seven men 
was more than sufficient for the operation. 
Further, the Company requested that, when 
unloading operations progressed to the point 
where clam cranes were replaced by half-ton 
tubs, ton tubs should be used in the interests 
of more expeditious handling of the cargo. 
The Union objected to the latter proposal. 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B., secured a settlement 
of the dispute on the basis of a proposal that 
7-man crews should be used on clam cranes 
to break down the coal and when tubs were 
required, one-ton tubs should be utilized, the 
Union business agent to designate the number 
of men required on tubs. 

Lime Piant Workers, Jouiette, P.Q—On 
December 14 the Department was informed 
of a strike of 180 male employees of the Stan- 
dard Lime Company, Limited, Joliette, P.Q., 
which occurred on the evening of December 
11. The strike was caused by a deadlock 
over the terms of an agreement covering 
wages and working conditions, negotiations for 
which commenced following a representational 
vote conducted by the Department of Labour 
on October 1. (By 145 to 0, the employees 
had voted in favour of being represented for 
the purposes of collective bargaining by the 
Canadian Union of Lime Products Workers, 
Local No. 1, C.C. of L.). Continuous con- 
sultation with the parties to the dispute was 
maintained by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, and on December 
19, at a meeting in the Montreal Office of 
the Industrial Relations Branch, an under- 
standing was reached between  representa- 
tives of the management and union. Work 
was resumed on December 20 and on Decem- 
ber 21 a collective agreement was signed 
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providing, among other things, for a union 
shop, time-and-one-half pay for overtime 
and a minimum of three hours’ pay on report- 
ing for work when none is available, these 
two latter provisions requiring the approval 
of the Quebec Regional War Labour Board. 


Exectric RatbwAy EMPLOYEES, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—On December 10, the Department was 
advised by the Winnipeg Electric Employees’ 
Federated Council that an unfavourable deci- 
sion of the Manitoba Regional War Labour 
Board on an application made on behalf of 
Winnipeg Electric Company’s employees would 
be rejected by the employees and that a 48- 
hour strike notice would be given. Mr. James 
Leslie of* the Manitoba Department of Labour 
was requested to meditate and a joint meeting 
of representatives of the Company, the em- 
ployees and the Regional War Labour Board 
was arranged. A joint application for further 
consideration was made to the Regional Board 
by the Company and employees, and addi- 
tional evidence was presented. On the basis 
of this new material a wage increase of three 
cents per hour, retroactive to August 1, 1942, 
was granted to all employees in the seven de- 
partments involved. The award was accepted 
by ballot of the employees. 


LEATHER Workers, NEWMARKET, OntT.—On 
December 16, the Department received a com- 
plaint relative to the action of the Davis 
Leather Company, Limited, in sponsoring and 
allegedly imposing upon the employees a 
“Factory Relationship Committee.” The pro- 
test was made by the International Represen- 
tative of the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union. 
Am investigation conducted by Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Department indicated that the Employees 
Relationship Committee was sponsored by 
the Company. The investigation of the 
matters im dispute was still proceeding at the 
end of the month. 


GioveE Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.—On De- 
cember 18, the Department’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer situated at Winnipeg, Mr. Ronald 
H. Hooper, was requested to assist Local No. 
90, International Glove Workers’ Union of 
America, in negotiations with the J. L. Morton 
and Company, Limited, looking toward the 
signing of an agreement with the Union on 
behalf of the company’s employees in the 
glove department. In order to decide the 
question of whether or not the employees 
wished to be represented by the Union, a 
ballot of the employees concerned was taken 
which resulted in a substantial vote in its 
favour. Negotations followed which led up 
to the signing of an agreement providing for a 
closed shop, time-and-one-quarter for over- 
time and initiation of the Uniom schedule of 
wage rates. 
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Union Representation Votes 


RESTAURANT WoRKERS, CHERRIER, P.Q.—By 
joint consent of the parties, a vote was con- 
ducted on December 2 under Departmental 
supervision to determine whether or not the 
employees of Munitions Caterers Ltd., wished 
to be represented in negotiations with the 
Company by the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Union as bargaining 
agent. Out of 399 eligible workers, 262 voted 
in favour of the Union and 7 against. There 
were 18 spoiled ballots. 


Munitions Inspectors, CHeErRRIER, P.Q—By 
joint consent a Departmental officer super- 
vised an election on December 4 and 5 among 
employees of the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada in order to 
ascertain if they desired Local No. 1 of the 
Canadian Association of Inspectors of War 
Supplies (C.C.L.) to represent them as bar- 
gaining agent in negotiations with the em- 
ployer. There were 1,262 eligible voters, of 
whom 337 voted in favour of the Union and 
189 against. Seventeen of the 543 ballots 
cast were spoiled. 


Toot Maxers, Wrinpsor, Ont.—On Decem- 
ber 2, Industrial Relations Officer H. Perkins 
supervised, by joint consent of the parties, a 
ballot to determine if the employees of the 
Colonial Tool Company wished to bargain 
collectively through a Windsor local of the 
U.A.W.A.-C.I.O. The vote resulted in the 
Union’s favour by 85 to 9. 
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PACKINGHOUSE WorKERS, Toronto, ONt—A 
ballot was taken, under Departmental super- 
vision, om December 16 and 17, among the 
employees of Swift Canadian Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, to determine their 
bargaining agency. The ballot read as fol- 
lows: “Do you want to bargain collectively 
with your employer through P.W.OC. 
(Packinghouse Worker Organizing Committee) 
as your collective bargaining agent.” The 
result of the ballot, announced December 22, 
was as follows: Voting “Yes,’ 579; voting 
“No,” 119; spoiled ballots, 1. 

Metat Workers, WINDSOR, Ont.—On De- 
cember 17, a vote was conducted among em- 
ployees of the Canadian Motor Lamp Com- 
pany, Windsor, to determine the following. 
question: “Do you want to bargain collec- 
tively with your employer through a Windsor 
local of the U.A.W.A.-C.1.0.” The result of 
the ballot was as follows: Voting “Yes,” 482; 
voting “No,” 568; spoiled ballots, 10. 

Munitions Workers, VALLEYFIELD, P.Q.— 
By joint consent of the parties involved, a 
ballot was conducted under Departmental 
supervision on December 16 among employees 
in the Salaberry Plant of ‘Defence Industries, 
Limited, to determine their wishes on the fol- 
lowing question: “Is it your wish that the 
Montreal Metal Trades Council (A.F. of L.) 
act as bargaining agent on your behalf in 
negotiations with your employer .. .?” The 
result of the ballot was as follows: Eligible, 
2,570; Votes cast, 2,109; voting “Yes,” 1,909; 
voting “No,” 146; spoiled ballots, 54. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During December, 1942 


OR the month of December the number 
of strikes reported, the number of: work- 
ers involved and the time loss in man working 
days were the lowest recorded for the year. 
During the month there were 13 strikes, in- 
volving 1,434 workers, with a time loss of 
6,016 man working days, as compared with 
27 strikes in November, involving 20,490 work- 
ers and showing a time loss of 103,770 days. 
In December, 1941, there were nine strikes, 
involving 5,688 workers with a time loss of 
54,545 days. During the month under review 
one dispute affecting asbestos miners at East 
Broughton, P.Q., caused about 50 per cent of 
the time loss. 


Two strikes involving 297 workers were 
carried over from November and 11 com- 
menced during December. Of these 13 strikes 
12 were terminated during the month. Two 
resulted in favour of the workers, six in 
favour of the employers, one was a com- 
promise settlement and three were indefinite 
in result. 


The following table gives information for 
November and December, 1942, and Decem- 
ber, 1941:— 





Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date ) of employees | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*December, 1942...... 13 1,434 6,016 
*November, 1942..... 27 20, 490 103,770 
December, 1941...... 9 5, 688 54,545 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
pee of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 

ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all] strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after ita 
commencement. 
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At the end of the month one strike was 
reported as unterminated, namely: asbestos 
miners at East Broughton, P.Q. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
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tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Such strikes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1942* 


Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation an. in on Particularst 
and locality stablish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1942. 


MiniInc— 





Asbestos miners and grind- i 120 
_ers, East Broughton, P.Q. 
MaNUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc — 
Textile factory workers, 1 WF 


Montreal, P.Q. 


3,000 |Commenced November 24, 1942: against dis- 
missal of a contractor and his employees ; 
unterminated. 


500 |Commenced October 13, 1942; for union 
recognition and agreement; terminated 
December 5 (employment conditions no 
longer affected); return of workers and re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1942. 


Minine— 
Coal pier loaders, 
Bay, B.C 


Union 1 15 


MANUFACTURING— 

_, Boots and Shoes— 

i. Sewing machine operators 
Toronto, Ont. 


(a) 10 


— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 39 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 


(b) 75 


ry 


— 


Munitions factory work- 50 


ers, Toronto, Ont. 


— 


Machine operators, Lon- 41 


gueuil, P.Q 


Non-metallic Minerals— 
Lime-kiln workers, Joli- 
ette, P.Q 


— 


151 


Miscellaneous— 
Miscellaneous products 
workers (metal, felt, 
etc.), Windsor, Ont. 


— 


252 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Carpenters, Cornwall, 
Ont. 


_ 


120 


23 |Commenced December 4; for increased 
wages; terminated December 5; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to the National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


60 |Commenced December 3-9; re timing of new 
operations; terminated December 15; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise. 


351) Commenced December 11; re system of 
paying union dues (check-off); terminated 
December 22; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of employer. 


75 |Commenced December 7; for increased 
wages; terminated December 7;conzilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to the Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


50 |Commenced December 8: for reinstatement 
of a forelady; terminated December 9; re- 
turn of workers; in favour of employer. 


60 |Commenced December 9; against reduced 
hours of work; terminated December 10; 
replacement; in favour of employer. | 


Commenced December 11; for increased 
wages and closed shop agreement; termin- 
ated December 19; conciliation (federal) ; 
in favour of workers. 


126 |Commenced December 23; re union agree- 
ment; terminated December 23; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


240 |Commenced December 9; for increased 
wages; terminated December 11; concilia- 
tion (federal); in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1942* 


Industry, occupation aaa ae 
and locality Establish- 


tents Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
——————| in man 
working 
days 
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—Con. 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1942.—Concluded. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechan- a| 339 
ics, Montreal, P.Q. 


SERVIcE— 
Business and Personal— 
Elevator operators and 1 45 
bell boys, Montreal, 
PQ: 


339 |Commenced December 4; for closed union 
shop; terminated December 5; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


135 |} Commenced December 9; against working 
with a certain supervisior; terminated De- 
cember 11; conciliation (provincial); in fav- 
of employer. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


} In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 100 indirectly affected. 


(b) 200 indirectly affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lapour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May, 1942, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1941”. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involv- 
ing stoppages of work and gives some details 
of. the more important ones. An order under 
the Defence Regulations, effective July 25, 
1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, 
as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, August, 1940, 
page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in 
October was 110, and 4 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
114 disputes in progress during the month; 
58,500 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time loss 
was 377,000 working days. 

Of the 110 disputes beginning in October, 36 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
33 over other wage questions; 4 over working 
hours, 14 over questions as to employment of 
particular classes or persons; 20 over other 
questions as to working arrangements; and 3 
on questions of trade union principle. Final 
settlements were reached in 91 disputes, of 
which 19 were settled in favour of workers, 
54 in favour of employers and: 18 resulted in 
compromises; in 17 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in Novem- 
ber was 165, involving 55,000 workers in these 
new strikes. The time loss for all disputes 
in progress during the month was 175,000 man- 
working days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and a sche- 
dule of wages and hours made binding under 
the Industrial Standards Act of Alberta are 
summarized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontTrEAL, QUEBEC. — DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


LIMITED AND THE DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING 
AND WINE WORKERS’ ’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 64. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 1942, 
to July 5, 1943. 

All employees must be union members and 
no discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union activity. Hours: for distillery 
and dry house, 8 per day for 4 days, 12 per 
day for 2 days; for bottling, women, 834 per day 
for 5 days, 5 hours on sixth day; for bottling, 
men, 93 per day for 5 days, 5 hours on sixth 
day; for janitors, miscellaneous labour, ware- 
housemen, coopers and maintenance men, 10 
per day for 5 days, 5 hours on sixth day. Over- 
time at time and one half for work in any day 
beyond the normal working schedule as outlined 
above, and over 48 hours in any one week, 
except watchmen who receive time and one 
half for work over 60 hours in a week. Wage 
rates are not stated in the agreement. A one 
week’s vacation with pay for all employees 
with one year’s service. In addition, seven 
holidays are granted employees, with no deduc- 
tion in pay. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


CaLeary, ALBERTAW——A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LocaL 201. 


The agreement which came into effect July 
8, 1938, and was summarized in the LasBour 
GAZETTE, December 1938, page 1407, was re- 
newed for the period July 8, 1941, to July 7, 
1944, with an increase in wages to 92 cents per 
hour (an increase of 7 cents per hour); hours 
are unchanged at 45 per week for day work and 
42 for night work. 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
SHOPS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOCAL 


201. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 20, 1942, 
to September 30, 1944, and thereafter from vear 
to year, subject to notice. Only union members 
to be employed. Hours: 44 per week for day 
work, 42 for night work. Overtime and work 
on holidays is payable at time and one _ half 
for the first three hours and double time there- 
after. Weekly wage rates: cylinder and offset 
journeymen $44, journeymen for 2 automatic 
or 3 and 4 hand-fed presses $40, ($3 per week 
extra for night work); cylinder feeders $15 to 
$26 after two years, platen feeders $10 to $18 
after two years. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


VILLE LA SALLE (MoNntTREAL), QUEBEC.—PEACOCK 


BROTHERS LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 631, 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1942, to August 31, 1943 (or 1944 if no notice 
given). This agreement was reached following 
an application for a board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the interven- 
tion of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, as noted on page 70 of this issue. 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half until 124 hours have been 
worked on any one shift, and double time there- 
after; double time for all work on Sundays and 
holidays. Minimum hourly wage rates: journey- 
men machinists and journeymen fitters 80 cents, 
production workers 52 and 65 cents, learners 
45 cents, beginners 40 cents, labourers, sweepers 
and material truckers 45 cents, apprentices 30 
cents to 80 cents, maintenance millwrights 80 
cents, millwrights’ helpers 52 cents; employees 
working on shifts other than regular day shiits, 
5 cents per hour extra. Provision is made for 
the seniority rights and the settlement of 
disputes. 


LONGUE POINTE (MONTREAL), QUEBEC.—CANA- 
DIAN CaR AND FouNDRY COMPANY LIMITED, 
LONGUE POINT PLANT, AND THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 13, 1942, 
to June 12, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. (The report of a board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with reference to this agreement was pub- 
lished in the LABOUR GAZETTE, November 1942, 
page 1258.) 

Hours: 48 per week, in either 8 or 9 hour 
shifts at the option of the Company. Overtime 
at time and one half, with double time for all 
work on Sundays and holidays, except for 
power house employees, enginemen, sprinkler 
and heating system attendants for whom over- 
time is payable after 56 hours’ work in any 
week. Minimum hourly wage rates for some 
classes: checkers 55: to 65 cents, chemical 
laboratory 40 to 80 cents, clerks 35 to 75 cents, 
inspectors 65 to 75 cents, labourers 45 cents, 
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metal pattern machinists 70 to 80 cents, pattern 
apprentices 35 to 70 cents, power house engine- 
men 55 to 71 cents, tractor operator 60 to 70 
cents; cleaning department—boring mill oper- 
ators 65 and 70 cents, chippers 55 to 65 cents, 
chainmen 50 to 60: cents, cutters 70 and 75 cents, 
sandblast 65 to 75 cents, toolmen 60 to 80 cents, 
welders 65 to 75 cents; electrical department—— 
crane operators 60 to 70 cents, electricians 70 
to 80 cents, electricians’ apprentices from 35 
cents during first year to 70 cents during fifth 
year, labourers 45 cents; electrical furnace— 
heat pourers 63 cents, operators 65 cents, scale- 
men 49 cents, strippers 57 cents; forge depart- 
ment—automatic sandblast loaders 50 to 60 
cents, billet chargers 65 cents, burner 70 cents 
lathe hand 60 cents, operators 60 to 70 cents, 
toolman 65 cents; foundry department—chain- 
men 50 to 60 cents, corefinisher 70 and 75 cents, 
improver 55 to 65 cents, sand mill operators 
50 to 60 cents, mould finisher 70 and 75 cents, 
apprentices 385 to 70 cents; frog and switch 
shop—driller 55 and 60 cents, fitter 60 to 70 
cents, grinders 55 to 65 cents, punch and shear 
men 60 to 70 cents, riveter 60 to 70 cents, 
welder 65 to 75 cents, roll turners 70 to 80 
cents; open hearth department—bricklayers 80 
to 90 cents, apprentice bricklayers 35 to 70 
cents, ladleman 65 and 70 cents, pitman 55 
cents, shearman 45 and 50 cents; machine shop 
maintenance department—blacksmiths 70 and 
75 cents, steamfitters, machinists and mill- 
wrights 70 to 80 cents, apprentices to these 
trades 35 to 70 cents, carpenters and welders 
65 and _ 70 cents; labourers 45 cents. Employees 
on night shifts to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. All adjustments in wages during the 
life of this agreement shall be made by a cost 
of living bonus in accordance with a federal 
government order in council. Provision is made 
for seniority rights 


MALTON, ONTARIO—AN AIRORAFT MANUFAC- 
TURER AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, LopGE 717. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 19, 
1942, to December 18, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to vear. subject to notice. The Com- 
pany agrees to bargain exclusively with this 
union as long as it represents a majority of 
the employees covered by this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day. 48 hour week. Overtime 
at time and one half for the equivalent of a 
further 8 hour shift and double time tbere- 
after; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays except Sunday work which is part of 
a regular shift. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
tool and die makers 80 to 95 cents, pattern 
makers 95 cents, journeymen 80 cents, produc- 
tion workers 40 to 75 cents, inspectors 55 to 85 
cents, examiners 52 cents, maintenance journey- 
men 80 cents, engineers 65 to 85 cents, firemen 
and crane operators 65 cents, journeymen’s 
helpers 66 cents, labourers 52 cents, oilers 55 to 
65 cents. For each shift or part shift worked, 
involving a trip to the plant, employee to secure 
an allowance of 25 cents for transportation. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


OWEN SounpD, ONTARIO—THE WILLIAM KEN- 
NEDY AND Sons Ltp., AnD THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement reached following applications for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and later settlement through an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner (see 
page 71 of this issue). Agreement to be in 
effect from November 1, 1942; to October 31, 


1943, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The company recognizes the union, 
and no discrimination to be shown employees 
either by the company or the union on account 
of union activity or lack of it. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week, Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half; double time for all work on Sundays and 
holidays. Wages: A proposed wage scale was 
agreed upon between the parties and was to 
be submitted to the Regional War Labour 
Board and to become effective as directed by 
the Board. Vacation: A one week’s vacation 
with pay to employees with one year’s service. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


WInpsor, OntTARIO—AUTO SPECIALTIES Manvu- 
FACTURING Co. (CANADA) LtTp., AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOocAL 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1942, to March 31, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Company 
recognizes the union; no discrimination against 
any employee on account of union activity, and 
union members are not to intimidate other em- 
ployees into membership. Hours and overtime 
are to continue as prevailing when the agree- 
ment was made. While existing legislation 
remains in effect concerning wages, bonuses, 
etc., it is agreed that neither party will make 
application to the Regional or National War 
Labour Board before the matter is discussed 


between the parties. Provison is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—GAR Woop INDUSTRIES OF 
CANADA LTD., AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locau 195. 


Agreement entered into following a _ report 
of a board under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act (see LABOUR GAZETTE August, 1942, 
page 890). Agreement to be in effect from 
October 26, 1942, to October 25, 1943, and until 
notice given. 

The Company recognizes the union as the bar- 
gaining agent for hourly-rated employees, but 
employees are free to join or not join any union 
or association. Hours: 44 per week with time 
and one-half for overtime. During the time 
existing legislation remains in force concerning 
wages, bonuses, etc., neither party is to make 
application to the Regional or National War 
Labour Board until the matter has been dis- 
cussed between the parties. Provison is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


MooskE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN.—PRAIRIE ArIR- 
WAYS LTp., AIRCRAFT DIVISION, AND THE 
WORKERS’ COMMITTEE. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
officer of the Department of Labour, Agree- 
ment to be in effect from November 27, 1942, 
to November 26, 1943, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice. The Company agrees that 
the committee will be the sole bargaining agency 
for employees provided the members represent 
a majority of the employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half. Wage rates 
to continue as at time the agreement made until 
a joint application to the National War Labour 
Board is made and approved. A cost-of-living 
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bonus to be paid, as fixed by Dominion Gov- 
ernment regulations. Vacation: All employees 
with one year’s service to be granted two weeks’ 
vacation without pay and without loss of senior- 
ity rights. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


Vancouver, B.C.—A CertTaIn Foreines PLANT 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS AND HELPERS’ UNION 
or CanapA, LocaL No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
2, 1942, to June 1, 1943. Employees are free 
to join or not join the union, but the Company 
agrees to employ only union members if they 
are available and competent. Hours: 8 per 
day, 44 per week; on second shift, 8-hour shift 
including 43-hour lunch period, with pay for 
8 hours; for third shift, 74-hour shift including 
25-minute lunch period, for which 8 hours to 
be paid. Overtime at time and one-half for 
first four hours and double time thereafter; 
double time for all work on Sundays and holi- 
days. Minimum hourly basic wages: forgers 
$1.10, blacksmiths 90 cents, forgers’ helpers 75 
cents, blacksmiths’ helpers 67 cents. A cost-of- 
ae bonus to be paid according to government 

ecree. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN BOILER WORKS AND 
ENGINEERING ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE 
BOILERMAKERS’ AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ 
Union oF Canapa, Locat No. 1. 


Agreements to be in effect from November 
16, 1942 (December 10, 1942, for one firm) for 
the duration of the war and wartime contracts. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency as long as the union holds a 
majority of employees in the shop. 

__ Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift; 
if a second shift is employed, 74 hours to be 
worked with pay for 8 hours, 3% hours on 
Saturday, with pay for 4 hours; if a third shift 
worked, 7 hours to be worked with pay for 8 
hours, 33 hours worked on Saturday, with pay 
for 4 hours. Overtime: time and one-half for 
first four hours and double time thereafter; 
double time for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Basic hourly wage rates; acetylene welders 
and burners, anglesmiths, boilermakers, electric 
welders, riveters, chippers and caulkers, fitters, 
drillers and tappers, 90 cents; ironworkers’ 
helpers 67 cents; rivet heaters 68 cents, reamers 
and countersinkers 70 cents, punch and shear- 
men, holders-on 76 cents, planer operators 80 
cents, flange fire work 95 cents, flange fire 
helper 72 cents, crane man 70 to 80 cents, 
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helpers 60 cents for first month and 67 cents 
thereafter. A cost-of-living bonus to be paid 
in accordance with the federal government 
1941 Order in Council P.C. 8253. Time and 
one-quarter for all dirty work (outside work 
only) and work in confined places full of gas. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


AMHERSTBURG, ONTARIO.—BRUNNER Monn. CAn- 
apA, Lrp., AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Unitep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WorKERS, LocaL 89. 


Agreement reached following application for 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which application was subsequently 
withdrawn (see page 71 of this issue). Agree- 
ment to be in effect from October 31, 1942 to 
October 31, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The Company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole bargaining agent 
for its members, but employees are free to join 
or not to join any union or association. Hours 
and overtime: at the time of the signing of the 
agreement, the regular hours are 8 per day, a 
48-hour week, with time and one-half for over- 
time. Vacation: one week with pay to em- 
ployees with at least one and not more than 
five years’ service; two weeks to those with five 
years’ service or more. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of dis- 
putes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Soret, P.Q.—Marine Inpustries Lrp., AND THE 
MeraL TRADES CouNncIL oF MarInE INDUS- 
TRIES’ EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 25, 
1942, to November 24, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement was reached following an application 
for a. board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and its subsequent  with- 
drawal (see page 71 of this issue). No dis- 
crimination against employees on account of 
union affiliation. Hours for both day and night 
shifts: 48 per week; double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays. Wage rates are as pro- 
vided in the federal government 1942 Order in 
Council 629 (see Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1942, 
page 558).. A cost-of-living bonus to be paid 
in accordance with federal government Orders 
in Council. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 20, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lanour Gazrrrr, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 19388. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 


Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
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such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GazettE from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1987, to April, 19388. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of a new agreement for the fur 
industry (wholesale) at Montreal and the 
amendment or extension of the period of 
eleven agreements, all of which are noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for the sheet metal industry at 
Montreal was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 5, and for a new agree- 
ment in the clock and watch making and 
repairing industry at Montreal, in the issue 
of December 19. Requests for the amend- 
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ment of the agreements for building trades at 
Sorel, St. John and Iberville, St. Jerome, 
Quebec, Hull, Joliette, Three Rivers, St. Hya- 
cinthe and Chicoutimi, were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 5; for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers at 
Hull, building trades at Hull and building 
trades at Sherbrooke, in the issue of Decem- 
ber 12; for building trades at Joliette, in the 
issue of December 19. 


In addition, Orders in Canada were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
December, approving or amending the con- 
stitution of certain parity committees, and 
others approving the levy of assessments, or 
amending previous Orders in Council in this 
connection, for certain parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANUFACTURING (WHOLESALE), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 5, extended the term of this agree- 
ment (LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1940, page 
970; May, 1942, page 630, August, page 978, 
September, page 1097, and November, page 
1348) to December 31, 1943. 

A later Order in Council dated December 
4, and published in the December 12 issue, 
makes obligatory the terms of a new agreement 
between the Fur Manufacturers’ Guild, Incor- 
porated, other employers and the Internationa] 
Fur Workers’ Union, Locals 66 and 67, the 
agreement to be in effect from December 12, 
1942 to April 30, 1944. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect, as sum- 
marized in the Laspour GazxrTTrE, September, 
1940, page 970, with some exceptions: 


After two years’ apprenticeship, apprentices 
to be third class operators and paid at $12.50 
per week until promoted to second class oper- 
ators. Retailers are permitted, for the dura- 
tion of the war only, to have finishing done at 
home, provided that all finishers in the shop 
are working and that the names of employees 
doing work at home are submitted to the parity 
committee. 

In accordance with a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board, a cost-of-living bonus is 
to be paid and is to be varied in accordance 
with the general orders of the National War 
Labour Board, the first bonus to be based on 
the rise in the index number of the cost of 
living from July, 1940, to July, 1942 (a rise 
of 12-2 points). 


Fine Grove Manuracrurine Inpustry, Proy- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 26, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1941, page 472, 
July, page 854, October page 1314; January, 
1942, page 110) to March 1, 1943. 


Work G.Love Currers, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December if 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 26, extends the term of this agree- 
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ment (Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 282; 
March, 1941, page 333 and October, page 1314) 
to March I,. 1943. 


Work Gtove BLOCKERS AND OPERATORS, PRov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
‘December 26, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1940, page 
971; March, 1941, page 333, October, page 1314; 
January, 1942, page 110) to March 1, 19438. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND JUTE BAG MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 26, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1939, page 527; 
March, 1940, page 282, June, page 608; Feb- 
ruary, 1941, page 183; January, 1942, page 
110) to December 31, 1943. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (CoRRUGATED PAPER) MANUFACTUR- 
ING, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 5, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
April, 1942, page 483, and September, page 
1097) by substituting a new wage scale which 
in some cases is the same and in others 5 
cents per hour higher than the previous scale. 


Minimum hourly rates for some classes of 
male employees after 6 months’ experience: 
corrugating machine—operators 55 cents, other 
operators 45 and 50 cents, helpers 40 cents; 
printing machine—operators 50 cents, assistants 
40 cents, box slotting machine operators 45 
cents; box and sheet slitting machine operators 
45 cents; operators of flap cutting machine, 
bar scorer machine and taping machine, 40 
cents; stitching machine operators, die press 
machine operators, 35 cents; feeders and tailers 
for all machines 35 cents, general employees 32 
cents; roll handlers 40 cents, shippers 45 cents, 
truck drivers 40 cents, maintenance machinists 
and millwrights 65 cents, boiler room station- 
ary enginemen 494 to 66 cents, firemen 384 
cents. Minimum hourly rates for some classes 
of female employees, after 6 months’ service: 
operators of bar scorer machine, taping ma- 
chine, stitching machine, partition slotting ma- 
chine, feeders and tailers and box folding 22 
cents, general employees 22 cents. The mini- 
mum hourly average wage for male employees 
is 40 cents and of female employees 28 cents, 
and the minimum average for both sexes, 32 
cents. 
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Paper Box (UNCORRUGATED PapER) MANUFAC- 
TURING, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated December 4, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 12, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1939, 
page 528; September, page 950; May, 
1940, page 496; December, page 1310; April, 
1941, page 473; June, page 704, and December, 
page 1572). Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half for all work over 55 hours in a week 
except for firemen and enginemen for whom 
time and one-half is payable only after 60 
hours in a week.” For all work on _ holidays, 
time and one-half is payable in zone I, double 
time in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 12, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 19, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 704; 
April, 1938, page 452; June, 1936, page 546; 
December, page 1181; October, 1939, page 1065; 
February, 1941, page 183; April, page 473; 
December, page 1572; May, 1942, page 631; July, 
page 856, and November, page 1348) to March 
31, 194s. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Can AND MetTaL UTENSIL MANUFACTURING, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated December 12, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, De- 
cember 19, extends the term of this agreement 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 496; June, 
page 608; July, page 730; January, 1941, page 
70, May, page 593; January, 1942, page 110) 
to December 31, 1943. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuILpING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 26, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LABouUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, page 867; December, page 1311; 
March, 1941, page 334; September, page 1160; 
September, 1942, page 1097). Demolishers are 
added to the wage scale at 40 cents per hour 
in zone I and 30 cents in zone II. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE.— 

An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 5, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LABsouR GAZETTE, 
November, 1941, page 1426, and September, 
1942, page 1098) by making some change in 
the arrangement of hours shops may be open. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provineul 
Order in Council, in Alberta 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of. wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and: hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and suffi- 
cient representation of employers and employ- 
ees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. References to the 


summaries of these Acts and of amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour GaAzErTs, 
October, 1940, page 1077. A schedule of wages 
and hours recently made binding by Order in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 
Alberta 
BAKERS, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and published in The Alberta Gazette, Decem- 
ber 31, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule of wages and hours for the baking 
industry in the Calgary zone, to be effective 
from January 10, 1943, for twelve months or 
thereafter during pleasure. This schedule is 
similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAzeETTE, April, 1941, 
page 475 and January, 1940, page 71, with 
certain exceptions. 


The Advisory Committee may fix a minimum 
rate lower than in this schedule for inex- 
perienced females and males doing work 
formerly done by experienced employees. Inden- 
turing of apprentices is not required during 
the war and three months after. Hmployees 
with over six months or less than one year’s 
service may have one day’s vacation for every 
month’s service after six months. 


Trade Union Membership in Great Britain 


The publication Labour Research provides 
recent figures on Trade Union Membership in 
Great Britain which are of interest. 

The increase in trade union membership 
from December, 1938, to December, 1941, is 
shown by the annual statistical statement sub- 
mitted to the Trade Union Congress: 


Membership in 000’s. 
Year to December. 


1938 1941 

VECTOR OAT UO aede Wy, 4,116 4,509 
iyiomemiDitne oul AIR! 553. 923 
NS Ref eV a ee bag ey 2 4 669 5,482 


This increase of 763,000, or roughly one in 
six, partly reflects the steadier employment due 
to the war; but it is also the fact that many 
who were previously non-unionists have felt 
the need of trade union organization to pro- 
tect their interests in dealing with changing 
wartime conditions and regulations like the 
Hssential Work and Fire-watching Orders. 

Despite the effects of the call-up, it appears 
likely that the total numbers employed in in- 
dustry have been kept roughly at the pre-war 


level up to 1941, the numbers called up being 
roughly balanced by the numbers of women 
and fewer unemployed drawn into industry. 
The percentage organized in unions has there- 
fore increased. 

At the end of 1941 trade union membership 
represented somewhere about one-third of the 
wage and salary earning population, excluding 
the Civil Servants whose unions are forbidden 
under the Trade Union Act (1927) to affiliate 
to Congress. 

The 1942 membership affiliated to Congress 
is the highest since 1921, though it still falls 
a million short of the peak membership of the 
1920 Congress (which included some 75,000 
Government employees and some teachers). 


No. of Members 


Represented 
alhUe% 
£OL S,  oliaaaies SNA aldara hae Oa 2,232,000 
S eee it eee: Sree 6,505,482 
TOP ees SEM eC Eas 3,673,144 
POs ee es 3,294,581 
POSS NOR eee: 4,669,186 
LGA ame oo Utes Brean Saas 5,482,644 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During December, 1942 


Rationing of Butter—Reduction of Retail Food Prices—Action to Protect 
Tenants—Conservation and Simplification Activities of. 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


HE outstanding developments reported by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board dur- 
ing the month of December were :— 


(1) Consumer rationing of butter; 

(2) Price reduction with respect to tea, coffee, 
milk, oranges and butter; 

(3) Further price orders covering potatoes, 
eggs, bananas, figs, etc. 

(4) Rental regulations revised regarding new 
housing accommodation, time of notices 
to vacate and fixing of room rental rates; 

(5) Limitation on production of newsprint 
and plan for compensation within the 
industry; rationing of print paper; 

(6) Further simplification and conservation 
orders covering various items of clothing, 
jewellery and pottery ware and the pack- 
aging of certain products; 

(7) Further restrictions on the use and repair 
of automotive vehicles. 


Rationing of Butter 


Consumer rationing of butter became neces- 
sary toward the latter part of the month in 
order to ensure an equitable distribution of 
supplies. Acute shortages of butter had de- 
veloped in certain areas owing to excessive 
consumer buying while stocks in general had 
been reduced by greatly increased consumption. 
The rationing plan came into effect on Decem- 
ber 21 for consumers of butter and on Decem- 
ber 28 for suppliers and producers. The ration 
was fixed at one-half pound per person per 
week. 


The mechanics of the butter rationing system 
follow closely that of sugar, tea and coffee, the 
chief difference being that in the case of butter, 
ration coupons have an expiry date for use 
both by consumers and retailers. With the 
exception of coupons Nos. 1 and 2, the butter 
ration coupons become good in pairs on specified 
dates and cease to be valid two weeks later. 
Retailers supplying household consumers may 
use the coupons to replace their stocks for two 
weeks after the date on which they expire for 
consumers or if using them to support a re- 
placement certificate, for three weeks. (Replace- 
ment certificates are used by retailers or whole- 


salers when purchasing quantities in excess of 
one thousand pounds.) Householders owning 
surplus stocks of butter, that is, amounts over 
one pound per person, were required to report 
such supplies and surrender coupons to cover 
the surplus. 


Public caterers and operators of institutions 
will be allotted quotas by the Administrator 
of Consumer Rationing for the period com- 
mencing March 1 and after this date they may 
purchase butter from only one registered sup- 
plier. In the meantime, only a signed requisi- 
tion is necessary in purchasing butter. Public 
caterers are not allowed to serve more than 
one-third ounce of butter at a sitting and may 
serve it only on the customer’s request. Opera- 
tors of institutions must collect coupons from 
their residents once a week and forward them 
monthly to the Administrator. Records of 
purchase and use are to be kept and furnished 
on request. 


Farmers producing dairy butter are required 
to collect coupons, permits or requisitions on 
all sales to consumers. They are not to use 
their own coupons to buy butter for home 
consumption unless the amount of their own 
butter which they consume is less than the 
ration allowance. Farmers may continue selling 
butter if they register by January 31 with their 
local ration board as producers of dairy butter. 
Producers of creamery butter are required to 
keep records of production, sales and transfers 
of butter and to collect ration documents on 
all sales. Transfer of butter by wholesalers or 
retailers requires special authorization. (Board 
Order No. 220, Dec. 15, effective Dec. 21.) 


Price Reduction 


Butter—At the same time that butter 
rationing was introduced, maximum prices of 
creamery butter were reduced and provision 
made against any further increase. Under the 
former policy which allowed for seasonal in- 
creases in prices to wholesalers, increases had 
taken place on November 1 and December 1 
and these had been reflected in advances in 
retail prices. On December 21 the maximum 
wholesale price of butter was reduced to the 
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level of October 30 (except in the Maritimes), 
and a week later, a corresponding reduction 
took place in maximum retail prices. In the 
Maritimes the maximum prices are 4 cent 
above the October maxima. There are to be 
no increases above this level. Arrangements 
have been made to compensate the producer 
during the period (November to April) when 
he would otherwise have received the benefit 
of the seasonal price increases previously 
allowed. This will be done by increasing the 
subsidy, paid through the creameries to pro- 
ducers of butter fat, from 6 cents to 10 cents 
per pound. The increased subsidy will be paid 
during the period December 21, 1942, to April 
30, 1943, after which it will revert to 6 cents. 
(Board Order No. 221, Dec. 15; effective 
Dec. 21.) 

Milk—During. the month the prices of milk, 
oranges, tea and coffee were reduced in accord- 
ance with the government’s policy of stabilizing 
the general cost of living. (LaBour Gazertn, 
Dec. 1942, p. 1417.) The reduction, effective 
December 16, in the price of all fluid milk sold 
to consumers amounted to 8 cents per gallon, or 
2 cents per quart, etc., when sold at wholesale 
or retail. Sellers are to be reimbursed by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 
The price reduction does not apply to sales by 
primary producers to distributors or manu- 
facturers or to sales at retail in half-pint con- 
tainers (Board Order No. 195, Dec. 11; effec- 
tive Dec. 16, amending No. 124.) 


Oranges—In the case of oranges, a specified 
reduction or specific maximum was not set 


owing to the variety of grades and differences | 


in cost to distributors. The method adopted 
was to remove the seasonal import duty and 
the 10 per cent war exchange tax on oranges 
and to limit distributors’ markups. Provision 
has also been made to offset advances in pro- 
ducers’ prices for the new crop by means of 
subsidy. Maximum prices are to be based on 
the actual price paid plus any transportation 
charges, exchange, brokerage charges, etc., 
actually borne by the distributors, and plus a 
normal basic period markup limited to 50 cents 
per case for wholesalers and 20 per cent of 
selling price for retailers. The purpose of the 
Order is to reduce prices to about the level 
of September-October, 1941. (Board Order No. 
215,+Wec. 7) 


Tea and Coffee—Maximum prices for tea 
were reduced by 10 cents per pound, for roasted 
coffee by 4 cents per pound and for green 
coffee by 34 cents per pound, with appropriate 
reductions for smaller quantities. The reduc- 
tion takes place all along the line of distribu- 
tion and in cases where wholesale distributors 
of tea were allowed a rebate or discount of 


7 per cent this must now be increased to 8 
per cent. The original cost to suppliers will 
be kept at a level appropriate to these reduced 
selling prices by C.P.S.C. which controls all 
supplies of tea and coffee. All retailers, whole- 
salers and others who had stocks of tea and 
coffee were required to take an inventory as 
at the close of business on December 5, 1942, 
and make returns to C.P.S:C. as a basis for 
determining compensation for price reductions 
on these stocks. (Tea—Board Order No. 216; 
Coffee—Board Order No. 217, Dec. 7.) 


New Price Schedules 


Potatoes—Specific price ceilings were estab- 
lished for potatoes, replacing individual ceilings 
which had. been set back by a previous Order 
(November 11) at the levels of November 1-10, 
1942. The new price regulations divide Canada 
into three marketing areas and fix maximum 
prices for the recognized kinds and grades of 
potatoes generally sold in each area. Maximum 
wholesale prices are specified in the Order and 
maximum retail prices are controlled by limit- 
ing the markup. Limited markups also apply 
to sales by primary preducers to consumers. 
Seasonal price increases are allowed for the 
balance of the present crop year beginning in 
January and continuing to June to cover stor- 
age losses due to waste and shrinkage. In 
issuing the order the Board stated that while 
it regarded the seasonal increases indicated in 
the Order necessary to storers and producers, it 
might find it necessary in order to prevent the 
full effect of these increases from being re- 
flected in prices to consumers, to take further 
action through Wartime Food Corporation 
Limited or some other agency. (Board Order 
No. 219, Dec. 15.) 


EHggs—Specific price differentials for various 
grades of eggs have been set by an amending 
Order of the Board. Under the original Order 
(Board Order No. 178), maximum wholesale 
prices were specified for Grade “A” eggs in 
eleven principal Canadian markets, while prices 
for other grades were to bear their normal 
relation. Under the amendment, specific price 
differentials have been fixed for each of the 
commonly marketed grades and sub-grades in 
relation to the maximum established for Grade 
“A” eggs. The method for determining retail 
prices remains unchanged, the retailer’s markup 
being limited to his basic period markup or to 
20 per cent of selling price or 8 cents per 
dozen, whichever is lower. (Board Order No. 
212, Nov. 23.) 


Bananas—Maximum wholesale and retail 
prices have been fixed for bananas; the 
maximum retail prices per lb. are 14 cents in 
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Eastern Canada and 15 cents in other areas. 
These maxima are somewhat below the prices 
which have been recently prevailing, the reduc- 
tion having been made possible by the Gov- 
ernment’s removal, effective December 16, of 
the customs duty, war exchange tax and 
special excise tax. Imports of bananas have 
been very light for some time owing to trans- 
portation difficulties but there has been a 
fairly constant flow to the West and several 
shipments have reached Montreal recently. 
(Board Order No. 218, Dec. 15.) 


Beef—The new schedule of maximum whole- 
sale prices for cuts of beef for the period 
December 24, 1942, to February 10, 1943, in- 
clusive, gives effect to the advance of 50 cents 
per cwt. in the price of beef carcasses author- 
ized for this period under Board Order No. 
194. This advance was tempered by a reduc- 
tion in the cutting charges allowed to whole- 
sale distributors of beef, which is reflected in 
the new schedule. (A-529, Dec. 22.) 


Macaroni Products—Markups of wholesalers 
and retailers were limited on sales of packaged 
macaroni products. This is one of the products 
in a list of grocery items for which manu- 
facturers were required in April, 1942, to 
reduce their basic period prices to the level 
of June, 1941, in order that wholesale and 
retail prices might be maintained at basic 
period levels. The new Order will tend to 
level off the wide range of markups now 
existing and take care of wholesalers, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, whose maximum 
selling prices had been based on contracts 
entered into prior to June, 1941. (A-517, 
Dec. 12.) 


Figs—It has been necessary to fix prices 
for the different varieties and grades of 
California figs now coming on the market, 
since, in many instances, no basic period ceil- 
ing prices were established. An embargo was 
placed on the importation of figs from non- 
sterling countries in 1940, and this has only 


recently been lifted. The schedule lists f.o.b. 


California prices in terms of US. funds. To 
this cost, expressed in Canadian funds, may be 
added transportation, bank charges, customs 
duty, etc., and a markup not greater than the 
basic period markup and limited to 12 per cent 
of selling price for wholesalers and 30 per cent 
for retailers. (A-527, Dec. 18.) 


Cashew nuts—Maximum prices were also 
set on shelled cashew nuts. Prices are to be 
based on the maximum specified for importers 
and the principle of limited markups is applied 
as in the September Order governing prices of 
Brazil nuts. Allowances for storage and maxi- 
mum processing charges are also specified. 
(A-518, Dec. 12.) 
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Fuelwood Prices—Maximum prices were set 
for fuelwood in the province of Saskatchewan. 
On sales to dealers, maximum prices were 
specified f.o.b. railway cars or trucks at the 
point nearest the place of cutting. On sales 
to consumers, prices were increased by specific 
amounts over base period prices. (F-55, Dec. 9.) 
The Order applying to the town of Banff, 
Alta., was replaced by another which sub- 
stituted bushwood for fuelwood and set the 
maximum price of mill wood at the basic 
period price. (F-57, Dec. 24.) 

A general readjustment of fuelwood’ price 
schedules was put into effect for the whole of 
Southern Ontario and: the principle of specific 
maximum roadside prices was dropped in 
order to encourage production. The order 
covering Central and Southwestern Ontario 
replaces former orders F-27, .F-28 and F-35. 
Prices are progressively higher proceeding from 
the northern to the southern Ontario area, 
with the schedules for towns and cities within 
each area set at a level higher than that 
for the counties. (F-58, Dec. 29.) Another 
order applies to the Eastern Ontario counties 
and a portion of Quebec adjacent thereto. 
This area was divided into two districts with 
different price levels, and schedules were 
also given for several of the larger cities 
and towns and for the Ottawa-Hull area. 
(F-59, Dec. 29.) 


Import Policy 


Cotton and artificial silk fabrics in the 
higher priced ranges were added to the list 
of articles which will be subsidized only in 
cases approved in advance by C.PS:C. Sev- 
eral finished textile articles were added to 
the list of goods completely ineligible for sub- 
sidy. These included: hats; manufactures of 
pure linen, tablecloths, towels, etc.; coats, suits 
or dresses of woollen or artificial silk fabrics; 
and a number of other articles. The Board’s 
objective is to avoid subsidizing the importa- 
tion of luxury or semi-luxury items while en- 
suring that an adequate supply of essential 
fabrics and textile manufactures continues to 
be available at ceiling prices. (Amendment 
effective Dec. 17.) 

Rentals 


Further action was taken by the Board to 
protect tenants against unfair eviction and 
against transactions designed to defeat maxi- 
mum rental provisions. A 12 months’ notice 
to vacate must now be given to a tenant in 
the case where a person buys accommodation. 
after December 10, 1942, and seeks to obtain 
possession of it for his personal occupation. 
A landlord may no longer give a tenant notice 
to vacate for the sole reason of needing the 
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accommodation for occupation by a child, 
parent, dependent or employee. The order 
also provides that maximum rentals for any 
accommodation not previously rented or for 
accommodation which has been converted into 
two or more units must be fixed by a rentals 
committee either before making a lease or 
within 30 days after making it. (Board Order 
No. 211, Dec. 1, amending No. 108.) 

A general order was passed outlining a sys- 
tem for controlling the rates charged for room- 
ing accommodation. The regulations will 
apply to areas which may be designated from 
time to time by the Rentals Administrators. 
They set out the procedure to be followed in 
making application for a maximum rate card 
and the general rules which apply to rates 
according to the period of occupation and the 
number of people in the room. The Local 
Examiner in these areas will have power on 
his own motion or on application to fix or 
vary maximum rates in accordance with those 
generally prevailing on October 11, 1941. 
(A-488, Nov. 22.) 

The Real Property Administrator added a 
number of other “congested areas,’ Winni- 
peg, Man., Sudbury, Ont., and several in BC., 
to the lst of municipalities in which barriers 
to subletting accommodation were suspended 
by Board Order No. 200. (A-520, Dec. 14.) 


Conservation and Simplification 


The Newsprint Industry—The scheme for 
curtailment of the newsprint industry initiated 
in October, 1942, was extended during the past 
month with regard to 1943 production. Dur- 
ing any quarterly period of 1943 no manufac- 
turer may deliver to any persons in Canada 
or the United States a quantity of newsprint 
representing more than 90 per cent of three 
times his average monthly deliveries for the 
period October 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942. 
Manufacturers are not to include newsprint 
paper made to the order of other manufac- 
turers in calculating this amount. In addition 
the order prohibits delivery or acceptance of 
newsprint in any quantity which would in- 
crease the buyer’s stock beyond 75 days’ 
supply, on the basis of current rate of con- 
sumption or sale. However, one car load or 
less may be accepted as long as it does not 
bring the buyer’s inventory above two car 
loads. Manufacturers must continue to supply 
1942 customers to the best possible extent 
under the terms of the order and on the basis 
of substantially equivalent treatment of cus- 
tomers. (A-547, Dec. 30, replacing A-454.) 

Details of the compensation plan for allo- 
cated newsprint were announced. Each of the 
25 newsprint manufacturers in Canada is 
assigned an established percentage of total 
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production which remains constant until 
changed by the Administrator of Newsprint. 
These percentages were determined by the 
Administrator after consultation with the in- 
dustry’s Advisory Committee. When in any 
calendar .month a manufacturer invoices to 
his customers and to other manufacturers a 
quantity of newsprint manufactured by him in 
excess of his quota of the total output for 
that month, he will be required to remit a 
proportionate sum to the fund established by 
C.PS8.C. Conversely if he invoices an amount 
short of his quota, he is to receive from the 
fund a corresponding sum. 

The order sets out the formula for deter- 
mining contributions to and payments from 
the fund. Generally speaking, the compensa- 
tion represents the difference between the cost 
of the extra tonnage and the revenue received 
from it. The Administrator is authorized to 
consider, in establishing amounts to be paid 
to or received by a manufacturer, gains or 
losses from other products manufactured on 
newsprint machines as compared to newsprint, 
and also any reduction in costs occasioned by 
operation at a rate below the established 
percentage. 

With regard to newsprint which the Admin- 
istrator orders transferred from one manufac- 
turer to another for production, the manu- 
facturer who produces or ships it is to invoice 
it at full price to the transferring mill which 
is to pay on or before the 25th of the month 
following the invoice date. Payments to 
adjust basic mill net price between the mills 
are to be made through C.P.S:C. (Board 
Order No. 222, Dec. 30.) 

In line with this restricted production, the 
distribution of print paper to newspapers and 
pertodicals in Canada has been rationed. The 
rationing order which went into effect Janu- 
ary 1 parallels similar action taken in the 
United States and carries out plans forecast 
last October. To ensure equitable distribu- 
tion of paper the rationing order authorizes a 
system of permits and quotas to be issued 
by the Administrator of publishing, printing 
and allied industries. Permits are hereafter 
required for the purchase and use of print 
paper for the publication of any newspaper or 
periodical. In determining quotas, the Ad- 
ministrator will take into consideration (1) 
overall supply and distribution factors, (2) 
use of paper and circulation changes prior to 
November 1, 1942, and (3) minimum require- 
ments, total volume of use and potential econ- 
omies. Several classifications of publications 
are exempted from the Order, including those 
published by the various governments, and by 
religious, educational, political, labour or other 
non-profit organizations, provided that adver- 
tising does not figure largely either in pur- 
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pose for publishing or im revenue. (Board 


Order No. 223, Dec. 30.) 


Motor vehicle repairs, deliveries, etc—A 
preference rating based in the use of vehicles 
has been established for motor vehicle repairs. 
The classes are roughly, (1) military, (2) com- 
mercial and those vehicles for which a gasoline 
ration of over “AA” has been issued, and (3) 
other vehicles. Repairers must give preference 
according to the classification of the vehicle 
and are to allocate available labour accord- 
ingly. Records of cost, time expended, etc., 
must be kept regarding all vehicles repaired. 
(A-528, Dec. 21.) 


An amendment to the order on wholesale 
deliveries brought the delivery of automotive 
parts to repairers within the restrictions limit- 
ing deliveries to one a day. In addition, orders 
unless placed prior to 10 am. may not be 
delivered on the day ordered. age 508, Dec. 7, 
amending A-292.) 


In order to conserve automotive equipment, 
a permit system has been applied to the 
trucking of milk and cream. A general permit 
was granted for the month of January, but 
in order to continue operations all persons 
engaged in transporting milk and cream by 
automotive vehicles are required to make 
application for a specific permit by January 
31, 1943. Granting of these permits comes 
under the Administrator of Services who may 
specify terms as to routes, rates, frequency 
and method of collection, etc. He has power 
also to cancel or vary any permit. To assist 
him in dealing with applications the Ad- 
ministrator may establish Provincial or Re- 
gional Advisory Committees. (A-583, Dec. 29.) 


Clothing—Amendments were made in 
several of the previous simplification orders 
respecting clothing. The order regarding the 
manufacture of coats, suits and sport jackets 
for women, misses and children was amended 
to bring the restrictions and eliminations into 
line with those applicable to other women’s 
wear by a recent order. Specifically, certain 
kinds of formal wear and sports wear were 
eliminated and restrictions placed on sleeve 
styles and other features. Adjustments were 
made in the maximum measurements allowed 
for certain garments and measurements are 
now given for all size ranges in misses’ and 
women’s sizes. (A-525, Dec. 18, replacing, in 
part, A-276.) An accompanying order amended 
the restrictions regarding styling, sale and 
delivery. Manufacturers of these garments are 
not to make new cutting patterns and are to 
reduce styles to 50 per cent of the previous 
seasons. This number is not to exceed 50 
styles for any one season and at least 20 
per cent of the styles shown must be duplicates 
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of those shown for Fall, 1942 and Spring, 1943. 
After January 1, 1943 cost sheets must be 
approved by the Administrators before gar- 
ments are offered for sale. (A-526, Dec. 18, 
replacing, in part, A-276.) 


Recent orders applicable to women’s, misses’ 
and children’s wear were amended by clauses 
allowing the Administrator to grant exemp- 
tions in special cases of individual hardship. 
The one concerned with manufacturing in- 
cluded certain clarifications and additional 
restrictions in the schedules. (A-511, amend- 
ing A-475 and A-512 amending A-474, Dec. 9.) 


Manufacturers of uniforms may not put 
pleats in any officer’s service trousers and in 
making service dress jackets for army officers 
and W.O.’s Cl. I must conform to the routine 
order specifications as to pockets, buttons, 
sleeves, etc. Corresponding with the saving 
in material and labour, manufacturers and 
retailers are to reduce their maximum prices 
for jackets by $1 and $1.50 respectively. 
(A-515, Dec. 11.) Outside the domestic field 
an order was passed prohibiting the use of. 
cotton duck or similar cotton fabrics to 
cover pipes, except where such a covering is 
specified in a contract with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply or its agencies. (A-532, 
Dec. 24.) 


Also in the clothing and apparel field were 
amendments to orders on leather footwear and 
ladies’ handbags. A wider retail purchasing 
range for footwear is given by allowing 
retailers to purchase outside of Canada and 
sell footwear not complying with the terms 
of the Order. The limitations regarding styles 
of heels of women’s shoes have been lessened 
and restrictions applying to minimum orders 
have been extended. (A-524, Dec. 18, amending 
A-478.) Further limitations have been placed 
on hangbag styles applying now to higher 
priced styles as well as to the lower priced 
ranges. Manufacturers must file statements 
not’ later than 10 days before each style 
season begins, showing proposed styles and 
selling prices. Only approved styles may be 
sold and the prices approved may not be 
increased. (A-536, Dec. 29, replacing A-184.) 


Jewellery—The jewellery order restricting 
the range of designs and the use of certain 
metals in the manufacture of jewellery was 
designed particularly to conserve metals and 
to enable the industry to operate with present 
manpower. The kinds of costume jewellery 
and toiletware and the sizes and designs of 
flatware which may be manufactured are also 
limited. Manufacturers are to file for approval 
statements showing designs proposed to be 
continued. (A-507, Dec. 7.) 
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Pottery ware—Specifications have been laid 
down regarding types and sizes of pottery ware 
which may be manufactured after January 2. 
Certain usages, such as “decorating” and 
stamping of the crest or name of the user are 
prohibited as well as the acquisition and use 
of new mould designs. In addition, manu- 
facturers may in the future only accept orders 
which have been submitted by the purchaser 
for the Co-ordinator’s approval (A-521, 
Dec. 17.) 


Electric Cords, Etc—A more comprehensive 
order was issued regarding flexible electric 
cords, giving specifications for types, sizes and 
insulation to be complied with in manufactur- 
ing. (A-510, Dec. 8, amending A-282.) The 
quota on the production of portable lamps 
on a 1941 basis was\ extended on the same 
basis for the following 3 months’ period, but 
an increase in the production of lamp shades 
is allowed compared to the last 6 months of 
1942. (A-537, Dec. 30, amending A-413.) 


Typewriters and other Metal-using Products. 
—In order to retain control over a larger 
number of typewriters, as no new machines 
are being made, the provision allowing unre- 
stricted sale of typewriters more than 10 years 
old was changed to read typewriters “manu- 
factured new prior to January 1, 1933,” (A-534, 
Dec. 26, amending A-194, as amended.) 

Listed specifications as to types and sizes 
were given for the manufacture of portable 
chain hoists and trolleys. (A-506, Dec. 7.) 

An order regarding heating specialties for 
hot water and steam heating systems pro- 
hibited the addition of any new kind, model, 
quality or size, to the lines manufactured, 
assembled or imported during 1942. Specifica- 
tions were given for the patterns and metals 
allowed and nickel, chromium or other metallic 
plating was prohibited. (A-522, Dec. 17.) 

Packaging —A number of orders passed dur- 
ing the month concerned the packaging of 
products. The quantities of cogars or cigarettes 
which may be packed in containers after 
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April 30, 1943, were specified and many of 
the smaller packages eliminated. Weights for 
plug or twist tobacco and for cut tobacco 
or snuff in packages were also specified. No 
new brands of tobacco products may be 
offered for sale and the size, labelling and 
pricing of brands now sold may not be changed. 
(A-513, Dec. 9.) 

The range of sizes in which household drug 
products may be packaged for sale to retailers 
has been greatly reduced. The number of sizes 
and the maximum and minimum sizes which 
may be used have been given for some 46 
items. On salés in bulk the minimum sizes of 
packages have been prescribed. (A-514, Dec. 9.) 


After February 28, only two sizes of con- 
tainers may be used by a manufacturer for 
packaging any brand or type of toilet goods, 
and the sizes to be continued must be 
approved. Containers of toilet goods are not 
to be attached to display cards. This order 
also prohibits the manufacture of several 
creams, sachets or face packs. (A-535, Dec. 29.) 

Further simplification in waxed bread papers 
is to be achieved by allowing the base paper 
from which these are converted to be manu- 
factured in one shade only and with two 
specified fibre contents, only one of which may 
be used by a single manufacturer. Manu- 
facturers’ maximum prices are specified and 
quarterly production is restricted to one 
quarter of average output during 1942. A 
further restriction limits purchasers’ inventories 
to a 90 days’ supply which is to be used for 
immediate conversion. (A-523, Dec. 18.) 

An order covering soft drinks was concerned 
in part with ensuring a larger return of 
empties by prescribing deposit charges on all 
bottles supplied to customers. (A-531, Dec. 
23.) Maximum prices of unwashed beer bottles 
were set in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
The shipment of used beer bottles outside 
these provinces or sale to persons other than 
brewers within these provinces was prohibited 
except under permit. (A-505, Dec. 7.) 





Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, December, 1942 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers. 


HE official index number of the cost of 

living calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics advanced from 118-6 at the 
beginning of November to 118-8 at the begin- 
ning of December. The increase was due to 
minor advances in the food, clothing and mis- 
cellaneous groups. The index for the food 
group rose from 132:4 to 132-8 because of 
higher prices for lard, butter, eggs, lamb, and 
potatoes which more than offset declines in the 
prices of oranges and lemons. Comparative 
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figures for the general index at certain earlier 
dates are 115-8 for December, 1941; 108-0 for 
December, 1940; and 100-8 for August, 1939, 
the last pre-war month. 

Since the outbreak of war the index has ad- 
vanced 17:9 per cent compared with an in- 
crease of 39-3 per cent for the comparable 
period during the last war. Since the estab- 
lishment of the prices ceiling the increase has 
been less than one-seventh of that recorded 
for the corresponding period of the last war. 
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After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 5968, July, 1942, the index was 117-9 
at December 1; 117-7 at November 1; 117-0 
for July; and 114-6 for October, 1941. 

Foods advanced 33:7 per cent between 
August, 1989, and November, 1942; clothing 
20-1 per cent; home furnishings and services 
16-7 per cent; fuel and light 13-9 per cent; 


rent 7-2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group, 


5°8 per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1,. 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941. The 
text of P.C. 8527 which appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, for November, 1941, on 
page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
each issue of the Lasour GAzerTte the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of certain 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
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of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to 
consumers. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 im 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125,70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104:3; Decem- 
ber, 104.3; January, 1940, 104.2; February, 
104-3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; Sep- 
tember, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120-6; January, 
1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; March, 120-6; 
April, 120-6; May, 120°9; June, 121-8; July, 
123-9; August, 123-5; September, 123-0; 
October, 123-7; November, 125-0; December, 
125-2. . 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index number of wholesale prices ad- 
vanced fractionally in December and was at 
the highest point reached during the year. The 
increase during the month was due to ad- 
vances in the vegetable products group, the 
animal products group, and in the non-metallic 
mineral products group. The chemical prod- 
ucts group declined and the other four prin- 
cipal groups were unchanged. This index cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926, as 100 was at 
the highest point in December reached: at any 
time since the spring of 1928 and was 34:4 
per cent higher than in August, 1989. Compar- 
ative figures for the index at certain dates are 
97-2 for December; 97-1 for November; 93-6 
for December, 1941; 84-2 for December, 1940; 
and 72-3 for August, 1939. Consumers’ goods 
rose 33:6 per cent between August, 1939, and 
December, 1942; producers’ goods rose 34-9 per 
cent and Canadian farm products 49 per cent 
during the same period. The general index 
advanced 85:2 per cent between July, 1914, 
and November, 1917. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and’ coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
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of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers: milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazETTE. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazerte, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazettz, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 104. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed ‘continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices at the beginning of December 
were little changed from the levels of the 


(Continued on page 106) 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 


On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 








Adjusted to | 
_— base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings| Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70°3 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116:8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120:5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104:8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112°6 134:°8 105-0 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 7°8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
AUGUBSUI Le aeii.e cicisl sis oh'ei = 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Oetoberise i. eiccines 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November l.......... 103-0 103-8 107:1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
DGC Wanton el pater dattn Ly a 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JANUATY (2 vehi... «srs 6 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
February 1........... 103-0 103-8 104:5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Marchilan: satus sive. 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
JA DTPEL ae. oes ope 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
AVM as. ces stein lowes 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
PUNO ewe tele ck epearavs 104-1 104-9 103-8 106:9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
DOTY Qe Aas «ois ee 104-8 105-6 105:3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
AMIP USE urine gents as ate 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
October We sen nas 106-2 107-0 106:1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108:5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
IYI ictal c'c|| Percent ofs Rete 105-6 105-6 106:3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
IADUAEV GS stostonclee ante: ~ 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
MO DTUALY Lice ceenstelt ere 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marehalnil,: since wet 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
ALLS be cae eek 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
ON RIAD OCR aac te 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
DUNGPZ a Aitcl seers sicels she 109-6 110-5 112:5 109-7 110-2 114:9 112-1 105-6 
HU ber eee mapa ale 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
*WAUTUStM Usados s sone: 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123°3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Octopenr Ui. (eta). canes 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119°6 117-3 106-5 
November! . 42 22266 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December We. eases 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
Mears cee ch tanta 111-7 116-1 109-4 110°3 116-1 113°8 105-1 
1942 
BANUATY 2, wheats oni 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
February 260223. ..02. 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Mar chi2 ede is credits’ 115-0 115-9 12374 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
ADA LEY peters che carats uses 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
May ds dipites cane. 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
ANTS Cow UE Rae 2 cbs el aes peg oie 115-8 116-7 126-2 111:3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
DULY oii ae cleic etolereisiois 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107:1 
AUCUSE Ante he) he eay 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
@etobon Wier. eercsss. 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.......... 117-7 118-6 132°4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December 1...... es 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the: bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) ome per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wages rate of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1942 
Base: August 1939=100 
Home 
Furnishings 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and Miscel- 
Services laneous 
ialiiaxnines VW aig.) Seas 2 hee ks 2 116-2 136-2 104-8 104-4 116-8 114-7 105-7 
Saint WOM Be: aoe k;, elect aes ss the Ree 117-3 130-5 107-3 109-5 121-2 116-0 107-6 
Montreal on: 25 88.t Sane, ede. ss 120-3 136:9 108-3 116-3 123-2 117-6 105-% 
MMOROntonsSe.t, Abie Aeneas heeds 116-8 131-3 108-5 117-7 117-5 113-9 107-3 
Wihmi pes MNF she oh jee aes eee 115-6 132-0 104-4 107-1 117-0 115-7 105-6 
Backaloones iF. eR asedaeigae uke css 118-5 134°3 113-1 107-0 119-3 119-6 105-1 
idiniontona teen ne Mehr Soy te: 115-0 133-2 100-0 99-4 123-3 117-1 104-9 
VANCOUVER Sem tie Ae area ous le 6 116°8 137-5 99-4 111-5 119-8 113-0 105-3 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES, 1914 TO 1942 












































Commodities Unit | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov.} Dee. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1949 
C. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Ge Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 23-7 | 23-3 | 25-8 | 31-2 | 36-7 | 35-6 | 26-4 | 35-1 | 19-0 | 27-8 | 29-9 | 33-8 | 38-1 | 38-0 
Beef, round steak....... Dome liven ere hey Bran 22:5 | 28-4 | 33-3 | 31-4 | 21-6 | 30-1 | 15-3 | 23-8 | 25-8 | 29-8 | 34-5 | 34-4 
Beet, mb toasts. fees ce? NO Reet yh ane ee 21-1 | 25-8 | 30-1 | 28-6 | 19-7 | 28-1 | 14-8 | 21-0 | 25-0a} 29-0a} 33-0a} 33-0e 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 16-7 | 16-1 | 16-9 | 21-7 | 25-4 | 23-0 | 14-3 | 22-2 | 10-2 | 16-0 | 17-6b] 21-1b}| 25-06] 25-06 
Beet wsuewinlia ea: wc. DNS allen east ae oe tal cate, Menthe a etal eats 19-2 | 10-9 | 18-1 8-3 | 13-4} 14-3 | 17-5 | 21-1 | 21-2 
Veal, forequarter.......| lb. | 17-6 | 17-5 | 19-3 | 24-7 | 27-5 | 28-0 | 18-0 | 24-9 | 11-3 | 16-9 | 19-3 | 21-1 | 24-5 | 24-5 
Mutton, hindquarter...| Ib. | 20-7 | 20-8 | 24:2 | 30-4 | 34-2 | 33-4 | 26-5 | 30-2 | 17-4 | 24-3 | 27-2c| 31-1c| 34-5cl 35-2e 
Pork, fresh from ham..} lb. | 19-3 | 19-7 | 23-7 | 82-7 | 36-7 | 38-8 | 26-4 | 28-9 | 15-6 | 23-1 ]...... 29:0 | 30-9 | 31-3 
Pork, salt mess........ lb. | 18-4 | 18-0 | 20-6 | 31-2 | 34:8 | 85-3 | 26-1 | 27-3 | 15-4 | 21-2 | 20-2 | 24-0 | 24-6] 24-7 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. 1325-5))226-3 1030-9 1944-6 50-3)" 57-0.) 41-0 13927 421-4 30"4 1 ae. 39-2 | 40-5 | 40-2 
Bacon: sliced! .4.¢4.:..- oi. 24) eee pe | ee a eT ee SS. Sa 61-7 | 45-7 | 43-9 | 24-3 | 34-0 | 32-2 | 43-1 | 44-4 | 44-7 
Kish, salt codis.s...):0" UL Siee tal ape cae a eC ARE PL coe [ Rg ce 24-0 | 21-1 | 21-0 | 17-2 | 19-0 | 19-6 | 23-5 | 27-9 | 28-2 
Eishmrinnammadcdior ens itia Woo Giwaesoalasmees iat wale teh Ween ee 21-1 | 20-0 | 20-6 | 16-3 | 17-9 | 18-9 | 21-5 | 26-7 | 27-0 
EAT OPe mge Poe ois Ss toace Ib. | 18-1 | 18-1 | 23-8 | 32-9 | 36-9 | 35-2 | 23-0 | 21-4 | 18-4 | 138-0 | 10-5 | 17-1 | 16-2 | 16-8 
Re garires usenet «0% doz. | 45-1 | 45-4 | 56-7 | 60-8 | 71:3 | 84-2 | 60-3 | 65-2 | 44-8 | 41-5d| 46-2d| 47-4d| 55-4d| 56-3d 
Peosvcooking... 05655. doz. | 34-5 | 35-4 | 44-9 | 50-7 | 59-7 | 75-5 | 46-1 | 50-5 | 30-9 | 32-8f] 37-5/| 40-8/| 49-2f| 50-67 
Vi eR Fe eh OG ok se qt. 8-8 | 8-7} 9-9} 11-8 | 18-7 | 15-6 | 11-9 | 12-8] 9-7 | 10-9 | 11-1 | 11-8 | 12-1 | 12-1 
Buttery adaityi.-.-00) --- Hoe 80" 0 8257 \42-1 47-4 152-9) 15923) |) 8822 4 43-8 122-2 | 29-2 a. 34-1 | 36:8 | 37-5 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 34-9 | 37-4 | 49-0 | 51-3 | 58-1 | 65-3 | 44-4 | 47-5 | 25-6 | 32-7 | 34-9 | 38-5 | 40-0 | 41-0 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| Jb. | 20:3 | 22-0 | 28-2 | 33-2 | 32-8 | 37-9 | 30-6h] 33-1h| 19-8h| 23-4h} 23-4 | 36-5 | 34-1 | 34-1 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-5 | 4-4] 6-1 be VOSA aioe 6-7 | 7:-9| 5-9] 6-5] 6:7) 6-8] 6-8 6:8 
NGLOUTee he tenet oaeina oases lb. S47 We ong ler 4 | Gro er O Ole Wy Olea aoly Fos sal aly ahead n> oa Ole esta | Merce 
Rolled oats, bulk...... lb. AON Gat ab 7 ees oleh OeDalp AO.O noe lui more Os letmroO. le cosas) tort 
UICO MAST bra Seta ae ee lb. 6-6 | 6-1 6-8 | 9-6 | 12-6] 15-4] 10-4] 10-3 | 8:0] 8-4] 9-11] 10-5 | 11-7 | 11-8 
MOTAAEOCS > CANDEH osuSaie VIN ml tk che leita ot oeteete steko ality rots 20:5 | 17-5 | 16-0 | 11-7 | 11-9 | 13-5 | 13-9 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... ROU oe mek A Laie he ae Rs tae 19-2 | 19-1 | 20-5 | 18-1 | 16-3 | 12-3 | 11-2 | 11-8 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 12-8 . 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... Lin alaries teplev sider eee kee 220 28s One 2Ofoe Oran elo able i= to \) 1d! Gil WS elem ae) abe 
Beans? drygi doesn ose en 6 lb. 6-7 | 8-3 | 11-9 | 16-3 | 16-0] 10-9} 8-41] 10-8] 4-3 6-8} 7-0] 6-6] 6-5] 6-5 
OnTouss: Maes iets meter asc NASR IEE Sg RIESE ori eter rcice bce: oc. 5-8 | 4-4] 5-1] 3-4] 3-6] 3-8] 5-3] 4-8] 4-8 
Ota COGS: Fysio-Giatea! hoe 2 75 lb.| 81-7 |105-0 |156-0 |176-7 |155-0 |188-2 | 94-8 |188-7 | 88-6 |122-9 |104-8 |124-7 |......}...... 
ROtACOCS asst ae ean ae ae: 7g Hal be apes at pees Pea oan kes ch ats Py 41-8 | 23-7 | 41-9 | 21-6 | 30-6 | 25-6 | 29-4 | 39-6 | 39-9 
Apples, evaporated..... Tbe Meee oS, iio cl o2esmimnoscommoo som otenn i Lom lely Rosi t ne 15-0 | 15-9 | 16-0 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-8 | 12-7 | 18-3 | 16-6 | 19-4 | 26-2 | 19-1 | 15-8 | 12-4 | 11-6] 11-4 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 13-3 
Raisins wscedtess al Ge OZ SIL Kes alovtieg: allek tel pe lalic fe axe, lies cas eye aillenere exo e 30-7 | 21-4 | 16-3 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 16-6 | 17-2 | 16-5 | 16-3 
Currants, bulk... .. @.. loys Vg & oe Bell 2 Socal letes Santee ee ROA allosie heat 29:2 | 24-1 | 18-8 | 15-7 | 15-1 | 14-7 | 15-1 | 15-4 | 15-4 
EACHES CANNCA C2 Samos TIN) Bei totce alesbe «Gillette earths ee alee ass 42-3 | 33-7 | 26-8 | 20-1 | 16-1 | 15-7 | 16:0 | 16-3 | 16-3 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ Laven DMR Rae Ilka end eke Bharat hake, apisleel loge Beet 71-3 | 50-2 | 42-4 | 41-9 | 43-1 | 45-1 | 59-2 | 60-3 | 60-0 
Sugar, granulated......} lb. 7:8 7:7 | 9:3 | 10-8 | 12-4 | 18-4 9-3 7:3 8-0 71 7-5 | 8-6] 8-6] 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 7:2 rice 8-8 | 10:0 | 11-3 | 12-6 8-8 6-9 7:7 7:0 7:3 8-4 8-4 8-4 
Mes DlACKy hes eh « s lb. | 38-9 | 39-0 | 39-8 | 49-7 | 62:5 | 60-6 | 59-3 | 70-2 | 43-9 | 63-5 | 67-8 | 83-2 |......}...... 
Omics see lb. | 39-5 | 39-5 | 39-6 | 40-4 | 46-5 | 60-8 | 54-0 | 60-4 | 39-4 | 43-7 | 45-4 | 48-0 | 48-2 | 48-2 
Cocoa lbs. bk see cass: 2B ell ARR ete eaechsd ie aaraedl Des RES tls Abele 32:5 | 28-0 | 27-4 | 22-2 | 19-6 | 19-6 | 19-0 | 18-9 | 18-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...|. ton 8-66] 8-49) 10-09] 12-46] 13-08) 20-15] 18-28) 16-22] 15-20) 14-89] 15-76) 16-52) 16-57) 16-57 
Coal, bituminous.......| ton 5-95) 5-92] 7-37] 8-90} 10-18) 14-76] 12-05) 10-10} 9-27) 9-67) 10-00) 10-60] 10-62} 10-62 
COG oie heck es: PASSE Mites eo eectl hc aR RP Ice SN IHRE oe Ate ed cok ened I Seat 12-86] 11-63} 12-19] 12-73] 13-61] 13-32} 13-30 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-75] 6-65} 7-12} 9-73) 12-77) 14-04] 12-61] 12-18] 9-47| 9-71} 9-91] 11-26) 11-35) 11-33 
Wood, hard, stove...... GVO Grylas EasR ae | lsae oeenel ae etal ieee ee ake] tas NS: 15-94) 14-18) 14-51] 11-36] 11-75} 11-98] 18-47} 138-84] 13-84 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 4:97| 4-84] 5-15) 7-04} 9-23)'11-05| 9-42] 8-69} 7-26) 7-17) 7-42) 8-16} 8-23) 8-39 
Wood, soft, stove....... COrdelraet: witeer eas Snes, SO or ined cere 13-11] 11-57} 10-92} 8-68} 8-61} 8-85} 9-55) 9-76) 9-88 
a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. f Grade B. h Kind most sold. 
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Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

ao] a ve) 7 a 3 : re} ] 

eT A ee a Vanes ge | | Seg 

LOCALITY a 3 es My 2 © . Pra a g| sf 3 
Spats Ss y lange : nel Pa ws. a ig a re 
@g] 26/865] 85] a6] 35/85} S5)/ 85 (Soci 25] P-] 8g] ds 
am ot) og aS Ga om U= Loe Pia: as a ue ao) phe 
28) 28 |oe8| 88] $8) 28] 88) 2S) 8s (SEs) 38) 4a) 84) 32 

ry oa |Saal so 5 Ganteee Dee =] ta | © 

lies t1-ian (2 aoe bea Pa rie epee Ep oP end ast 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 38-0 | 34-4 | 33-0 | 25-0 | 21-2 | 26-0 | 24:5 | 35-2 | 34-8 | 31-3 | 26-6 | 24-7 | 40-2 | 44-7 
Nova Scotia (average)..... ‘...] 41-9 | 35-5 | 32-6 | 26-5 | 22-0 ]...... 18-7 | 35-6 | 27-3 | 33-7 | 27-6 | 24-2 | 41-7 | 43-8 
1—Sydney............ee00- 47 Sesh. tae. 29 24 Dal ae oem 22 SOroelancate 36 30-7 | 24-4 | 42 44-2 
2—New Glasgow.......+-.- 41-3 | 35-7 | 33-6 | 27-6 | 22-6 ]...... 15 35 34-2 | 35 28-3 | 24-7 | 42 43-8 
BSA TAN OPSG Ed EAs ieccc ats <a ed reese ore L Sree ease clos clold SCRROIEIM hace: 5 bai al wn dee hemes aso “o fel]: MORES ouetls clef Cate AUN tats toll! cs avs Sc gelesen eae 

Be aliiax. oto eccelstecte atte 40-5 | 33-8 | 30-4 | 24-3 | 21-9 ]...... 19 34-7 | 33-6 | 30 26-7 | 23-9 | 41 43 
5—Windsor..........+-ees: 39-3 | 34-7 | 33-3 | 26 oD Tisidy 1] 5 eteteal iccatis se ate 35 BSE) Helston 26 PBIRY lan aot 44-2 

G——PrurOce cesses te eee es 41-4 | 35 33 BOOT LO Os |e estercral ike ate 3052 5|seeere 20s4| 24.6) hemes 4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 37-8 | 33-2 | 31-7 | 25-1 | 21-7 ]...... 20-0 | 32-8 | 35-0 | 30-0 |...... 24-0 | 40-0 | 44-5 
New Brunswick—(average)..| 40-7 | 34-4 | 31-7 | 24-4 | 19-7 | 24-4 | 23-0 | 36-9 | 32-0 | 34-0 | 26-1 | 24-0 | 38-5 | 43-8 
8—Moncton..........0.006. 38-9 | 33-2 | 31 242i Se Ol women 25 35-7 | 38-3 | 35 27-9 | 23-9 | 38 46-4 
9—Saint John.............. 42-5 | 34-8 | 32 24-7 | 20-3 | 23-7 | 21 35-7 | 83-1 | 33 Darl 23-5 | 39 42-2 
10—Fredericton............. 40:8 | 34-7 | 32-1 | 23-5 | 20-1 | 25 ~=‘|...... 304.2965) seme DS A) DA Tala 45-1 
HFA OUERG.s pect are ten | metre SOs cae 25 7] | Sama Orne Paap! bey eer Wns ae at AL ise fs cn aval boston ee Wig (abecaeucnc 41-3 
Quebec (average)............. 36:2 | 35-0 | 29-0 | 23-7 | 17-0 | 26-5 | 24-0 | 33-3 | 28-8 | 28-4 | 24-0 | 24-1 | 36-3 | 42-2 
127—Quebe is sala neice sae 37-3 | 35-9 | 25-3 | 24-6 | 16 26 23 32-5 | 24-5 | 23 23 DAME eres 38-8 

18—Three Rivers........... 36-9 | 34-4 | 27-8 | 23-1 | 18-1 | 22-3 | 23 30-3 | 26-5 | 28 23-6 | 22-3 | 41 46 
14—Sherbrooke............. 38-6 | 36 31-5 | 26-6 | 18-1 | 29-2 | 25 34-1 | 30-9 | 32 23-8 | 24 38 36-7 
RA—DOLTEl coi es oie he eee 8620 | orel oOes | 22°07) 16-5 | -24-7 |. Boe8 1 20) et ees Bagi saeco Meenas 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 31-1 131-3'27-9 | 21-6 418-5 | 28°38 \15...4- 31 26:8: ieee. 2050) 20 ise ae 45-2 
Ifv=-Ste JOHNS. rs fee oh cee 41 36-3 | 30-5 | 25 1530 Woo" als noes Alcor) oos2)| some 26-7 | 2457 [ee 43-3 
i 30-1 | 33-9 | 22-3 | 24-1] 15-7 |...... 5 30 24-5 | 24 23-8 | 23-9 | 30 37°3 
37-7 | 35-3 | 34-4 | 22-1] 17-3 | 24-2 | 24 33-7 | 31-1 | 35 24-4 | Diet 43-9 
36-7 | 34-4 | 31-3 | 23-7 | 16-7 | 24-6 |...... SAc8h roll | sees 26 DATA bans he oe 44-1 
Ontario (average)............ 38-1 | 35-0 | 34-4 | 25-9 | 21-9 | 26-1 | 27-1 | 36-4 | 36-3 | 33-1 | 28-0 | 25-6 | 41-1 | 44-6 
DI=OULA WA oc cc aoe rae 39-7 | 36-1 | 36-4 | 26-9 | 21-8] 26 |...... 33°9 | 83-4 |ovse ee 2626) 26s eet 46-9 
22—Brockville....,......... BU OM OLsAASOSS ale lO eee 3 Al aes 35 BS Onl Ran DES. | ate cle sania 45-6 
23—Kingston................ 37-4 | 33-5 | 32-3 | 25 17-7 | 24 30 34-2 | 35-9 | 30 PAI PAO, cd betel everes 44-1 
24—Belleville............... 35-4 | 32-5 | 34 23°38 | 20:5 |...... ae 34-5 | 34-4 | 30 Qo: Wenkeen 45 46-1 
25—Peterborough........... 38-7 | 35-1 | 34-7 | 26-3 | 21-9 |...... 29 35 37:2 | 32 29 2Oc0n ae 44-2 
26—Oshawa aa aap eters otets Bete 37 35-3 | 87-6 | 26-9 | 22-9 | 30-8 | 27 36-8 | 37-6 | 30 28-6 | 23 42 45-3 
PRS OF a SEER ay sap ioele Je ann aot 39 35:7 | 84-7 | 26-7 | 25 DORA oder sere 36> 70 | S800 eee 30 2 ome nets 47-7 
28—— LT OTONtO. on eee da eee 39-1 | 35-2 | 38-5 | 27-5 | 24 28-6 | 23 35-8 | 37-6 | 37 25-7 | 26-7 | 43 47-4 
29—Niagara Falls........... 37-5 | 35-3 | 34-1 | 26 20") | aera ee er 36°57 | Ou ieee fe ade aeecall Oc saneraes 43-9 
80—St. Catharines.......... 40-4 | 35-3 | 37-8 | 28-1 | 21-1 |...... 27 34-2 | 38 30 Sean Ui PEA Ai 40 44-7 
381—Hamilton............... 40-4 ! 37-6 | 35-9 | 27-3 | 24-7 |\30-1 | 25 36-7 | 37-1 | 29 DOr On een 42 44-4 
62—Brantford...........<..2.- 37°8 | 35-2 | 338-6 | 26-5 | 19-7 | 27-2 |...... 25s oi oOsu | amen 200 F Roe 39 46-1 

Or GGA ca ciate Ley eee Sila O4etHoors |. 204 Wi Zao |e areas 29-5 | 35-6 | 37-8 |...... 2S iets 43 46 
34—Guelph ai peidiuda Coste ania oe etess 34-7 | 32 SPADA POR ol ORE ho 2 be 35 Goa hose 8's: eee || eae 44-3 

o0— Kitchener....ic vac ck ce. 36°9 | 35-7 | 33-1 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 27°5 1...... 8563! | Ol kat omen ee 2 AR lH he eal VN en 45 
36—Woodstock.............. 38°8 | 34-6 | 35 VAST me te Maa Pee ae yee (oy 345 alse alae 26 8" acoeaee ees 42-6 
Sis UratlOrd. ss. 2.0... BBsd hy oda aiwoO%s |). 26°0 1 e23°D leis ae.cle oe ae 3620 Maso saleeneer OO ee omer 45-3 
S5—LONGON see: «baie ce ae 37:9 | 35-3 | 34-8 | 25-7 | 22-1 | 27-7 | 25 36-3 | 36-7 | 32 QT Wickets 40 44-1 
389—St. Thomas............. 38-8 | 35-5 | 35 26 22-9 | 28-2 | 28 35 37-3 | 32 2850) eee 43 44-2 
40—Chatham SUNS Fists alleles aiate 38-5 | 35-7 | 35-6 | 26-8 | 20 ZO Sal Wee. 876) | 3659al ne, oe FASO eel pas enh 45-1 
41—Windsor HY ae ae 6 38-1 | 35-1 | 34-4 | 26 Pessoa | | eae 24 32-9] 35-9 | 35 28-6 | 26-7 | 38 43-1 
BO SATU Cara ass skeen 38-1 | 34-2 | 33-3 | 26-2 | 22 QORO Moun ean 35 Spel Gliese: 28 7A. iat al aaa se 43-9 
. 483—Owen Sound............ 37-3 | 34-7 | 34 20-1 120-9 | 24, 2 o 36: 8) | B5eila| wane. DANSON AS coe, 75 Leiaieicre 44-5 
44—-North Bay............. 40 SOscmPOD NO Un 2 ayo es ile mee Ree ee Bees | odie Onl ameterses AO era. dan & Hl eee she 45-8 

- 45—SUG DUTY. 45s cee cee Aare 37°6 | 35-5 | 33-7 | 25-6 | 20-8 | 29 27-0 | 34 36-4 | 38 28-6 | 24-2 | 40 41 
46—Cobalt SAE gran oie basalts Co eeoeeneal CRs Wane SiMe" || 2S eae ma Gree 20 of al eee 28m Nid ee: 33 35 DATO Ie | [5503 0 jee 42-4 

(= UAINIMANS nis dee. cee 35-1 | 33-4 | 31-9 | 24-1 | 21-6 | 25 25 | 35 36 35 27-6 | 25-7 | 39 41 
8—Sault Ste. Marie........ 389-5 | 36 380-2 | 25-7 | 20-6 | 25 Dil 34.7 Nido hoo 27-4 | 23-3 | 40 42-3 
49—Port Arthur shheWecn lk staat Soh bossOnieoleo | 2Q3ep Bhi. Ipsos 25 34-3 | 35-3 | 35 20) beset en a 45-9 
50—Fort William............ 37-9 | 35-9 | 31 ua! 19-5 | 27-8 | 28 34-5 | 36-3 | 35 Do sion |e 27: Tota ya Beas 43-9 
Manitoba (average) Be Or 35-5 | 30-0 | 31-9 | 22-7 | 20-7 | 24-5 | 21-0 | 32-0 | 35-4 | 25-0 | 27-5 | 23-6 | 37-0 | 45-3 
51—Winnipeg................ 36:3 | 81-6 | 30-4 | 23-6 | 21-9 | 24-5 | 22 32-3: ply SOT Wier. terene 29-9 | 23-6 | 39 44-6 
§2--Brandon, ap acer B4e( a Zoonoses i 2lev 1954 |e, 20 31-7 | 34-3 | 25 DA fae (A ty 35 45-9 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 33-1 | 29-4 | 30-0 | 21-6 | 18-3 | 22-3 | 20-8 | 30-6 | 30-7 | 26-5 | 22-1 | 22-5 | 39-7 | 42-1 
53 —Rerind.weagctonilt dae 36-2 | 32-2 | 30-8 | 22 19-9 | 22-8 | 22 31-1 | 31-3 | 28 Dit NWe2os | 4 43-3 

Fi1Pritce Albert.ctce cere 2isd 1 2o-O 2074 | 1967) Ley | Qlegal| 22 30 30-3 | 23 2073" leedede |p ee 36 
55—Saskatoon.............. 32-9 | 29-3 | 30-3 | 21-6 | 16-6 | 22-4 | 19 29 31 28 22-6 | 21 36 44-3 
56—Moose Jaw............+- 35-7 | 30-7 | 32 23 1829 dle 20 82-2 | 30-3 | 27 DB 7 || en we 40 44-7 
Alberta (average)............. 36-0 | 31-8 | 30-9 | 23-0 | 19-9 | 283-0 | 24-0 | 33-0 | 33:7 | 26-8 | 24-6 | 23-7 | 37-3 | 45-2 
57—Medicine Hat........... 36-2 | 32-5 | 32 POR AM Wis se in Pe ode | A ae 34 Bey |e uae Jae Wook ieee 43-9 
58—-Drumbheller............. Dorma oss0all 2¢eOel Zoro | LS Qa 2b Gite 34-5 | 28 26 230 | 380 43-8 
59—Edmonton.............. Dacia 2o Oe) olelal, 21<6n) 1v-9)| 29-49) eo.) 30:6) SD wien ae Papel d eA od ee 43-6 
OOS CAC AREY occ deaue 1 + eu, ce 37-5 | 32-3 | 34-9 | 23-3 | 21-8 | 23-6 ]...... SA ah eaeetee ys eclthkes s+ Sach eee Ba 47-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 36-3 2 29 24-3 | 18-5 | 23-3 | 23 33 DO im ODoo) 22.7 | nee 39-5 | 47-4 
British Columbia (average)..| 40-8 | 36-5 | 36-8 | 26-0 | 25-9 | 29-5 | 25-7 | 36-7 | 35-7 | 32-7 | 27-1 | 26-0 | 43-8 | 49-9 
nie, O2—HOPNIO ee sats Seah, ROE S7e%a| oD au PASSO EDR IOBY | OTS YH hfe oo Ce SOp. al. embeds sancleaies «c B Yor el inate 46-2 
68—Nelson.......00060cce0 05 38-7 | 36-3 | 38-7 | 28-3 | 27-7 1...... 28 S/o |e SMM EE talons: 43 46-7 
O4-— Trail jecat las os. Geese 42 37:8 | 37 28-5 | 26-7 | 28-7 | 28 40 Seen oo 28 2-4 dees 46-6 
65—New Westmrinster....... 39-7 | 35-6 | 36-3 | 24-2 | 25-3 | 27-5 | 21 34-3 | 33-4 | 29 26-5 | 25 44 49-9 
66—Vancouver.............. 41-4 | 36-1 | 35-2 | 24-3 | 26-3 | 28-7 | 19 34-9 3-8 | 29 DOr e| 2050, teem 52-2 
eet sais 4h cer avatete: ieeareiee 43-6 | 38-4 | 39 26-8 | 27-8 | 32 24 Bie | 86°40) 130 27-9 | 27-2 | 43 51-3 
68— Nanaimo: oon Conlecee 44-2 | 38 SOeZ al SiicAa 127 Si e| seme 380 36-7 | 34-3 | 28 26-3 | 26-3 | 45 56:3 

69—Prince Rupert... .000«-|-39 34-7 | 35 22-9 | 22-6 | 31-7 | 30 387°5 | 39 38 -sHtaleederecrs Zornes woectegienins 50 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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ry ~~ q i eet | dea oom = —" — Om © @ od oO ao Sy ec read 3 
= an ao @ rg og a i ; ~ ZS bo SZ bo 4s >a S| 
9.2 3 2 om bs #as ao ae gs a Ke "TAO | 7S Dc, 4 Ha sa 
aa 37 aqga|/dea|/3o8/ §8 | ga a& | 28 | S89 | 88s | 8 | 228] 8s 
ee) a0) = DQ fe nN 4 mn oO O | Q 6) 


a a fn ff ff ff a fs | eee | eee 


65-5 18-0 $923 Bn.c5 does 28-2 23:0 23-0 17-6 19-6 oh 20a is Ree 12-2 38°5 44-0 
68-3 15-7 SZ ee yess 4 27°9 21:7 22-2 171 19-3 BOSH] Bovine nn = 13-14 37 43-7 | 1 
66-2 19-3 ST SEE the Gaeds PAL MELY ate hs cs cae a cae gee 17-6 19-7 17 Te Rayo 40 44 2 
an Re RAS Ie ae ee ee 28 °8 |a o.3'ske 08 24-8 18-5 19-9 1) oie bs Web ecb: 43-7 | 3 
66-8 17-9 43 +BN. kc.cast« 282 hc. sete 21-8 17-6 19-7 EA E Ripinge a: D2 ORs eevee 44-4] 4 
kets 20 40 be Aetin Bee 4. 2 Oba. fac 23°5 17 19-3 3) Reale 12 ieee eet Th Ree 5 
64-8 17 43 ay Vossaae.s 5 29-3 24:3 22°5 17-6 19-9 DOAN tics. he a et es, srs 44 6 
a) eee Bi [aces Bae ri ae ee Cee 23°3 17-4 19-2 58-0 51-5 10-11; 36-0 42-1| 7 
65-3 18-2 38-4 15-3 28-0 21:8 23°6 17-3 19-4 57-2 46-7 12-3 40-0 43-2 
633 15 ET) A a eee 7H Ie ee 23°9 17-6 19-9 BO seilito wee cet 12 40 43-8 | 8 
66-5 18 38-7 15-3 28-9 21-8 23°7 16-7 19-3 EE 4 A Reid gd AS plate (ape as Ate 42-819 
66 21-7 42 ONE an deel 3 28D. Site apes 23°2 17:5 19-6 55-4 46-7 A isla Neate ae Al 43-9 |10 
Hiei 18 35 Rua ds VASIOG IN WN ae Heal LAE Sg 17:5 18-6 aL) oe a Beaeneitg A iesmiystss ol Wied eles > 42-4 |11 
67-0 19-6 39-5 28:5 28-0 25°93 22°2 17-1 19-0 57-3 53-4 11-2 37-6 40-1 
59-2 16-5 37:3 26°% [See de tes 24 21-3 17-8 19-2 58:3 52:5 12 38 40-5 |12 
yee Baa Bee qe Neate cenia'ellitee sted 27-3 21-4 17 19-3 56-4 51:5 11 37 40 {13 
67-8 20 45 SOP aime atts lect a pee 22 17-3 19-3 58-2 56-3 1l-la} 35 39-4 114 
BEG, Ute che ghee te dye, 0 te He hes MST RE AS hg « Fit iss 22-8 16-7 19 56-6 52:3 Pe eee 41-6 |15 
64-5 22 AO ae Nes aa tec ieeiars tis silly < & oe 22-7 16-6 19-2 56-4 55-3 TO? eee te 40-2 |16 
LO Ayre att sta ale’ desis, gale fe de eae eel Sako Me Ce alle « Sueteiees 2 22°8 17°5 19 57-6 54 a brights 39-7 {17 
OO es ste laye's 40 y Ws goneeg Meee Be Ste fines om ces 21-2 17-4 18-7 55 52 10 38 39-8 |18 
70-7 19-9 38-1 29 28 27°2 22-2 17 18-9 Do Suh tess soe 12-5a} 40 40-3 |19 
GOR Wor. 5'--s SD eaiiltaais mare Collamore tees 25 23-1 16:3 18-4 [echo Oh ade tae QING a Nee 39-5 |20 
65-1 22°5 36-8 29°5 27:8 26-1 24°38 16-9 19-2 56-3 50-2 12-4 39-5 40-6 
GPO ils, a sepas 35 Pan Be ec « 31-9 23 22 7) 18-9 OO ol dives ee aE De bec teoeie! 3 40:3 |21 
Sc ee ee BD ee [ams oes. SOS tetera: | ae cess st: 18-1 19-5 AON Se een Tar A Pecentence. 39-6 |22 
63-4 20 39-3 Dao Di Wanna saws fice ss, 6 oes 23-9 16-4 19-1 sig OS Rap aes 12 38 39-8 123 
Be Ne a dtr det oy Bede geod < fata < the ody - Benes 21-4 16-9 1Y 55-1 46-4 12 41 40-4 |24 
DOPE Ua ae yo wis Nee Me taeg st Pree t eG she $= son + [> om cereale 16-8 19 55-5 51-8 12 38 40-6 |25 
BO aR. PINGS ln Meas oat haw obra uted Med he wks ek op cre 24-5 17-1 19-3 Be oul atte sese A apie sics 4 41 126 
(iio a Fe elle NC ea ZOO 1 Talire Ateneo Wes fogs ree 23-3 17:3 19-2 {oR Ui eee pasees 125i ho Renee 41 |27 
68-3 22 42-1 SIM Wereivere lt foe ei] a citregecere's 20-1 16-7 19° 1 OS I PT eign 13 40 41 |28 
64-9 DOME AN Tte a Saas seater e s oi[he anata siegy = 28 21-2 17 19-5 Bie ayiganeree ee 12; Oat etn 41-4 129 
OO BE oe a 1S, Fy emia be ocak odie aN ters agl'e. + & oe mien 22°5 16 19 he oe ie Bl aera 12-5a} 38-5 41-4 |30 
65-7 25 39-5 BAO Maia cls slate oda me sp ae 22-3 16-6 19-1 Ise N (eB aeanie 12-5a} 40 41-5 |31 
65-3 18 35 Sod de aest taspvs| o orblepe, ner 22°5 16-4 19-2 DO Onl dames a 12 41 40-3 |32 
LOE 0 SD 2 A Serie) Raven Se io ee AO tok Ce 22:7 17-1 19-1 54:8 49 12 40 40-7 |33 
OE ah oo Sialic tog cimak Be tslons, 614 Mais Siete ol v Mb ate’oge)’ 22-3 16-6 19-1 Do eal sverne es Viet Nal (Abe Prcapieton 40-5 |34 
7a (aie Bae 41 29D Mayers shest malts oePs ase 22-3 16°7 19 52-8 48-4 120 eens a: 40-5 135 
BAB ee re teers toterc = pelt lava cbeveia ata he barake nvatel- Oso Meat 18-1 18-9 §2-3 50-2 LP REM ante taco 40-5 |36 
BAB il ie. any 35 29) Medickarsten ts: > cyhece t cyereve!» 23°3 17-2 19-9 52-7 49-3 DOS ere tes cares 40:7 |37 
65-7 20:3 35 Ba? O Nga Mel: 25 20-6 17-2 19-1 55:5 50:7 12 40 40-1 |38 
GOAOR ergs 38 30 PAE ini org oe 22-2 17-5 19-1 BOG) beak on 8: 29> «eee 41:3 |39 
OD TOM eee Mitt. ons te «i Roatate en Sell emvete tear evelfle oueee vaste 20-8 16-6 19-2 Gee dol Be ean A (Re 40-1 |40 
65-5 19 35-8 S2T Jct tg: 28 20 16-8 19 56-8 55-7 39 40-3 |41 
65-8 27 SOU e iascteck ecllttectemou | © catceuseege « 24-3 17-4 19-3 OS AR ere 1 is A RN Pe ok 41-2 |42 
OZM a cretortetete ral cots. c/a oak ea ers <)lPta ee eos sillatoe axecanes 23-1 16:3 19" 1080 WAR Ee he eee Ea ere 40°8 |43 
Leh Mita eVle mo nen he negges t oftmas eed ys § cae s fe ap eg oaks 17-7 19-3 i SO Be epee AD ah hes ome te 40-4 |44 
TOS Ness Regie le By seep | bene OM rst ert 22-2 16-9 19-2 BOS a7 yaa Oe ad eRe 40-6 145 
BOT et a eis ards a= ae be Bh ods lldtn ge tom se Seer + 23-2 17 19-3 IS bal ear ego 13 39 40 146 
AO oe «eS SO seule tas s DA OAD hes) A 23-3 17-5 19-3 O07 See res 14) ste 41-1 |47 
Bere. Simo st tte ce aur ZA Ta OBL ecb RRA ea eS oa 20-2 16-5 19-3 OOPS N ietsce: UF ile Pac ree 41-1 |48 
BOZS hie. tees] eds de nk? 23 ADS ke rosoTe 22-5 16-1 18-7 BSG aiNse se TB +p sh eae oe 39-9 149 
BOFOR Dd tig. 30 29 OD Re BU atin» 22°5 16-1 18-7 ae Eee ss A Bar teceebete 40-1 |50 
65-9 29 37-0 PATRON Bae 20°74 21-8 16-2 20-2 52-79 49-0 12-0 33-0 38-6 
66 26 36-2 20° Oi heise a+ 27-7 21 16-1 19-3 55:1 49 OS i Sees cache 38°5 151 
65-8 32 Stat Be area res each ala apg cts 22-6 16-3 21 oral Ie Fie eis 12 33 38°7 152 
62-8 28:3 Lea ie eae Wa ede Sea 26-6 21-3 15-4 20-1 51-9 47-4 12-0 32:7 39-5 
63-1 30 BO COMIN. fers e cllitue etree 27 22-2 15-5 21:3 52 48-6 eG aa eee ey ons 39-3 153 
61:3 25 BSCS IER a 27°3 19-1 15-3 18-9 51 45-5 12 32 40-4 154 
61-2 27-3 Sash ssc eles fla pee op ° 25-5 22-1 15-5 19-6 52-4 45-3 12 32 38-9 155 
65-4 31 Sl gimh [i saords Pare asec cit evoke age ae 21-7 15-2 20-4 02 50-2 12 34 39-2 156 
62-6 28:8 35-4 17-5 34-5 29-0 21-2 15-5 19-7 53-6 48-6 12-0 31-7 39-3 
60-7 30:3 A1OCLT agian) deat) ae anon | Borner i5°5 19-5 a 6 IPSec 12s eae, Fees 38:7 157 
63-1 27-7 36°7 Dat ieee se see cilla-weegsr age 21-9 15 20-1 56 50-5 12 34 40-1 58 
61-3 28 333 PEE eae teele 29 20-8 15-5 19-3 52-9 46-7 12 32 38-7 59 
63-1 30-2 35°5 16 34:5 29 21-8 15-8 19-6 §5°O Mas s.c22 2 PA (echt Br 39-7 |60 
64-7 28 SOae peace iene geclics& svar 20-3 15-9 20-1 iS Rt Ete aoe 12 29 39-1 1/61 
66-6 26-3 32-4 13-0 27-5 31-7 21-6 16-6 20-1 57-2 52-5 12-4 39-6 42-8 
65 27:3 36 13 DATES TO hehe Me SN 22°3 15-1 20-7 57-6 52 BD Po ecantee 40-9 |62 
66-3 26-7 BOEC Uae pore ale pehag Laie: oe, eiaictan oe - 15-3 21:3 i Mei ee 12-5a} 41 43-2 163 
68-1 31 SUD Ne eevee] eeteee aces 32 23-3 17-4 22-1 OSHON sane aes 13-5a) 35 41-5 |64 
65-7 25-1 29 ae sive Alito ee cae 30-3 21:5 16-4 18-8 55-9 53-4 11 42 42-7 165 
67-7 25:3 DORE Beehtes tellnen Oh ae alecdees oe 21-3 16-1 18-5 56:3 52 11 40 42-7 166 
67-3 22:3 SOrw ole tors. rales aici. 31:3 21-3 16-9 19-1 BO\0 | Seles a2 13 40 42-8 |67 
ORC {le tile 50s fas Beta eiol ISe ape |. ager | [es Sete San 19-7 17 19-9 GEC dal Rescue tie 12+6:.|.on bases 44-3 |68 
(SS3 he lenin sen cae PA UE ye NeeS ate an rican AGE SO. [Boaee ic 18-7 20 UE Ul etree ae 14-3a]......-- 44 169 
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Canned Vegetables 





5 @ pS o 
a = o | © 4 o bi - 
O36 ¢ - 3 3B ES) 3 Hy, & Pa oa g - g 
ay o > ~ 
LOCALITY ss| 2 [ekle |2 |gele lse8l es | fe] oa led | 8 
oO -— ° so 
el Se | 2s | ae 84)" | Ss |S8s| de | Ze | Fs [88a] os 
ae — — -— — N 5 oe om ser ss pt oc om Dn 
S2| 38 | s8| 22128] £2 | $2 [228] g8| 21 FS /E58) Sk 
he = = Yh =| 
5 9 Bi hee ee | Ome ee le Galo o ym ea 5 
cents | cents | cents] cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34-1 6-8a] 19-1] 3-6| 5-7] 9-3 | 11-8 | 13-9 | 12-8 | 13-7 | 11-0] 6-5] 4-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 34-0 7-5 | 20:0) 3-7] 5- 9- 10-8 | 15-0 | 13-0 | 14-4 | 10-0} 6-6]| 4.8 
Pe VGNOV arise Ronis ciegisiete vetoes 34-1 |6-7-8-8 | 20-0] 38-6] 5-7] 9-9] 9-3 | 14-6] 138-1] 14-8 ]...... 6:2} 4-9 
2—New Glasgow............... 84-3 |6-7-7-3 | 20 3:71 6 10 11-2 | 14-8 | 12-4 | 14-7 | 10 6:3} 4-9 
$—-Amibenstt.) Bo eaaidiare ses 33-5 7-3c} 20 3-8] 5-8] 9-91] 10-5] 15 TQ SOUNRTAE | eee 6-7] 5-1 
qa Pl alitaime iii. ee Caeecraiae chia ol snies 83-7 |6-7-8 20-1] 3-6] 6 O27 F111 V15- 1 18-1 i446 |... 2. 7:1) 4-6 
Oe Windsor ate N elim aici 33-3 8-8c} 19-6 | 3-9] 6 9-5 | 10-2 | 15 TBST SIG Ph lhetet, 6-9} 4-8 
ieeeel igi 0 Wate arnt LALA NN 4 34-8 6-7 | 20 B81 529 [LOT 12-6 fesse 1S opi4ss |e 6-6 | 4-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 31-8 7-3 | 19-9 3:7 6-0 | 10-0 | 10-6 | 14-7 | 138-8 | 14-6 ]...... 6-4 5-2 
New Brumswick (average) ........ 33-5 7-5 | 19-9] 3-6] 5-9} 9-7] 10-9 | 14-8 | 13-1] 13-8] 11-4] 6-4] 4-9 
S— Moncton i, ues See shee cle nue 34 8 20:3 | 38-7] 5-8] 10 11 14-8 | 13-7 | 13-5 | 11-8] 6-7] 4-9 
9 Saint Johny. 5.87 oh eae ce 338-8 | 6-7-3.| 19-3 | 38-3 | 5-9] 9-7] 11-38 | 14-7] 12-6 | 18-8 | 11:3] 6-9] 4-9 
10—Fredericton: 2.2.2... Joe.ee.. 32:6 7-3 | 20 3°7 6-3 9-5 | 11-8 | 14-6 |] 12-9 | 14-1] 11 6-5 4-8 
ld Bathuretyts she. aks Meee 33-7 8c 19-8 36 5°6 9-6 9-3 | 15 key) | SISOS age Ane 5-6 5 
Quebec (average)................. 32-7 | 5-3 16:0} 3-8} 5-5] 9-7 | 11-6 | 12-7] 13-5 | 15-0 | 11-2 | 6-0} 5-9 
12 -QuEDeC ens kel cys ele) Bua gnats 33-5 5-7-5 | 18-4 3°6 5-7 9-7 | 12-4 | 18-1 | 13-1] 15 12-5 6:3 6-1 
13—Three Rivers................ 31-6] 5-8-6] 14-9] 3-9] 5-4] 9-71 11-6] 13-1] 13-4 | 15 10-9} 5:5] 6 
14—Sherbrooke.................. 33°4 5-3] 15-1] 38-8 | 5-9] 9-71] 11-6 | 12-8 | 14-2 |] 15-5] 11-1] 5-7] 5-4 
Ib =-SOrelie: fea Wl es ek 31-4 |4-7-5-3e! 14-8 3°5 |. 5:2 | 10 11-8 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 15-5 | 10:7 6-3 7:3 
16—St.: Hyacinthe.. 20.) eso 31-6 4 16-2 3°7 5-9 9-9 | 11-9 | 12-4 | 13-3 | 14-6 | 11-5 5-8 5-8 
Iv—cetadounse nk hin, wee cee penal 33-1 §-3c| 17-2 3°8 5-5 9-7 | 12-6 | 12-4 |] 15-8 | 15-3 | 11-7 5-7 6:3 
18—Thetford Mines..............] 82°4 4-7 | 14-9 3:9 5-1 9-7 | 10-1 | 12-7 | 13-2 | 14-6 | 11-8 5-6 5-7 
19—Montrealic is Wun ieee cede 34-3 15-3-6-7 | 17-2 | 3-9] 5-4] 9-5 | 11-4 | 12-3 | 12-3) 14-5 | 10-6] 5-9] 5-2 
PRUE os Ort ee ao aes Bue ae OW) apn elo 32-8 |5-38-6e | 15 3-7] 5-5] 9-5 | 11-4 | 12-8 | 13-3 | 15 10:3} 7-2) 5-5 
Ontario (average)................. 34-3 6-3 | 17-4] 3-5] 5-6| 9-1] 12-1] 18-5 | 12-3 | 18-2 | 10-8] 6:2] 4-7 
2A OGAWA ph ace aaa Chee Mee 34-2 eT Tp SSF BG. | Bed 19-4) tol oeaet) me ate gee ok 1ST TG: Gale beso 
22-—Brockyillen! ion) ae 31-9 6:3 | 14-1] 3-7] 5-5] 8-9] 11-8 | 18-6 | 13-2 | 13-8 | 10 6:3 | 5:3 
Boeing stone. ost Mite sires ee 33-5 15-8-6-7 | 15-6 | 3-7] 5-21 9-1] 11-9] 18 12-7] 13-9 | 10-9 | 6-7] 5:3 
24— Belleville sss arve i)  s 33:2 |5-38-6-7 | 16-7 | 3-5] 5-1] 9 11-4 | 18 12-9) 72-8 | 1160 6-7 cas 
25—Peterborough................| 83°9 |5-38-6-7 | 17-5 3-4 5-4 8-7 | 12-3 | 13-1 | 11-9 | 13-8 | 10-6 6 4.7 
26--Osh'swa ! igh le elias eae 34-9 |5-8-6-7 | 17-9 | 3-2] 5-7] 9 11-3 | 13-3 | 12-5 | 18-8 | 10-7 | 6-7] 4-6 
Qi Ovibia MN ne nec gn eer 33-9 6-7 | 16-7] 3-4] 5-1] 8-9 | 12-3 | 13-9] 12 13-4] 14-2] 5-7] 4-4 
28—Borontong seas Be 38-8 6-7. | 18-1 3-5 5:3 8-8 | 11-8 | 13 11-7 | 12-5 | 10-9 6-2 4-5 
29—Niagara Falls............... 34-7 6 18-37 326) ly Seal boOe Li die Gn) geome mere eel. ee ee 6-9 | 4:3 
80—St. Catharines............... 35 6-6-7 | 17-7 3°5 5:5 9-1 | 11-9 | 12-8 | 12-7 | 18-1] 10-6 6-8 4-5 
Sh Hamilton ns ee toca ae 35-3 6-6-7 | 17-6 3-4 5:5 8-8 | 12 12-9 | 12-1 | 12-7 | 10-5 5-9 5 
$2-—-Dranuord 1h ae eee 35:3 | 6-6-7 | 18 8-4.) 524) [1 OeL 119-551 18-73 19 =7, 110-4 |) 6-8 Vad: 
BS GaGa weeny Loo amen oh Meaney 37 6-7 | 18-3 3-4 5-4 8-7 | 11-8 | 13-6 | 12-5 | 13-4 | 10-5 5-7 4-7 
34 Guelplae tb Rie oe ee 37-2 6 18:5 | 38-2] 5-7] 9 11-7 | 13-7 | 12-1 | 18-1] 9-5] 5-7] 4-4 
85-—Kitehener 03) 6. oy) 36-4 6-7 | 17-2 3-3 5-8 8-9 | 12-4 | 14 12-7 | 13-4 | 10-9 6-5 4-5 
86—Woodstock.................- 33-3 6 16-6 3 5-7 8-9 | 12-3 | 13-8 | 12-2 | 12-8 9-8 6-3 4-2 
Bi=tratiord sche ee 36:6 B29 | LAA 822 |b Bed lee Ore juloroal doco ikea ly ats 10-5] 6-4] 5-4 
88—-Londoniian ss ie eee ae 31-6 6-7 | 18-8 3-3 5-5 8-9 | 12 13-2 | 12-1} 12-6 | 10-4 5-8 4-5 
$92 Ste hhomasspur Hee. oe 385 |5-3-6-7 | 20-4] 3-7] 5-8] 9-4] 12-1] 18-5] 12-3 | 12-6] 10-8] 5:7] 4-8 
40—Chatham...........4........| 81-6 5:3 | 19 3°5 5 8-8 | 12-1] 18-4 | 11-9 | 12-3 9 5 3:8 
41—Windsora. - huey ee. aie 34-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-3 3°5 5-1 8-9 | 12 12-7 |] 11-5 | 12-2 | 10-6 5-5 4 
$2 Sarnia yok Re 35-5 6 18-6 }) 3-2 |o 5:91) 9-3 | 125] 1329) 1256 | 140). 6-6] 4-5 
48—Owen Sound.................| 33°3 6c | 16-5] 3:3] 5-5] 9-4] 11-1] 18-3 ]...... 14-1 | 10-9 6:2} 4-3 
44-—Nortlt Bay ..0. Sie decane 34-8 6-6-7 | 16-6 3-9 6:3 9-9 | 13-1 | 14-1] 13-1 | 14 11-5 6-6 5-1 
AD UG WUPY <0, Me's ae talc os. 32-5 6-7 | 16-5} 3-8} 6-1] 9-1] 11-6 | 18-4 | 12-3 | 14-2 | 11-2] 6 4-9 
46 Cobalt pele) i went tae 32 6:7 | 16-6 3:9 5-8 QT 14a 14 ORT 29 3 Maret) eas 5-8 4-8 
Al ——DMIMINS. es ok Wee de se caidc 32-9 6-7 | 18 3-7 5-9 9-7 | 12-7 | 14-2 | 12-7 | 13-4 | 11-9 6 4-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 32-7 6-7 | 16 3°5 6 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-1 | 12-1 | 13-9 | 11-8 7:3 5:3 
49 Port ATenury: wae e eaten 34-3 | 6-6-7 ]...... 3-6] 5-5 | 9-4] 10-7 | 18 11-8 | 12 9-9}] 6 4-4 
50—Fort William................ 34-3 6-6:7 | 18:5 3°6 5-5 SOF Whee adelante mois, hn”. 6-1 4 
Manitoba (average)............... 33:0 7-0 | 19-6} 3-5] 5-7] 9-0 | 12-1 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-2 | 10-9| 6-9] 3-6 
61—Winnipeg.. 00. fcc cence 33:4] 6-4-8] 19-9] 3-4] 5-6] 8-9] 12-1] 14-6 | 12-7 | 13-2} 10-9] 6-8] 3-1 
d2--Brandone. fae doe 32-6 16-4-7-1] 19-3 | 8-6] 5-7] 9 AD At Saal Oe Lori nts al eee: 6-9} 4 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 33-0 7-0 | 22-2 | 3-5 | 5-9] 8-9 | 12-0] 15-1 | 13-3 | 13-4] 11-7] 6-6] 4-5 
53— Regi 33°7 7-2 | 20-9 3°5 6-5 8-8 | 12-4] 15 13-1 | 13-1] 11-7 6-4 4-4 
54—Prince Albert 33 6-4 | 22-3 3°6 5:8 8-9 | 11-3 | 15°2)] 18-7 | 18-9 |...... 7-1 4-7 
65—Saskatoon 32°3 7-2 | 22-8 3-6 5-3 8-8.| 12-8 | 15°38 113-9 | 13-7). ..2:. 6-8 4-4 
56—Moose Jaw ao 7:2 | 22-6} 3-4] 5-8] 8-9] 11-3 | 15 1236) 199) ee 6-1] 4-4 
Alberta (average)................. 35-2 7-9 | 22-7] 3-5] 5-6] 8-9 | 11-8 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 13-1] 10-5 | 6-9| 4-4 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36-4 8 23-6 3-5 5:3 8-9 | 12-8 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 13 10 6-6 4-5 
68—Drumibheller 0... 3... S dons « 35-1 8 22-5 3-6 LS eee 9-2 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-8 | 10-7 7 4-3 
69H dmonton..s ae nes 33-5 |7-2-8 22 3°5 5-6 8-7 | 12-2 | 14-7 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 10-7 6-9 4-2 
60 Caleanyinn nme ah eek 35-1 8 22-7 3°4 5-4 8-9.| 12°5 |.14-6 | 12-5 f 13¢1 |} 11-3 7 4-4 
61—Lethbridge.................. 36 8 22-8 On Ole are 8-9 | 12-5 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 12-7} 10 6-9 4-4 
British Columbia (average).......| 35-7 9-0} 23-8 | 3-8] 6-1] 9-3 | 11-9 | 14-7 | 18-5 | 18-8 | 11-4] 8-0] 4-6 
62-Vernien 0). she hee aa 34-4 8c 23-5 3°6 6 9 12 14-3 | 13-4 | 13-2 | 12-7 8-3 4-1 
63-Nelson eae ene ee ad 35 9 24-5 BWR Lt bap ade 9-3 | 12-7 | 14-8 | 15 PO ade | i542 5 9-3 3°9 
G4 Prairie ne a ee” dee ea 34-7 9. 23-8 3°6 6-1 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-5 | 138-4 | 14-4 | 12 8-2 4-2 
65—New Westminster........... 34-1 9-9-6 | 23-4] 3-8 6 Dede | U0 50i | 14s eee Ine ieee 11-2 7 4-9 
66—Vancouver....:.......)..000- 34-9 9-9-6 | 22-6 3-7 5-8 9-1} 11-3 | 14 12-7 F128 Z|) 10a7 6-9 4-3 
Oi VACtOrigiees Lu tae at pete 35-3 9 23°3 3-9 6-6 9-2 | 12-3 | 14-4 | 12-6 | 13-3 | 11-3 7-8 4-7 
OS=Nangimo ieee, a ae 40 9 24-4 3°8 6 tS eaCetia ita Bi ASA Ua Ba Nagel al 10-3 7-7 5-3 
69—Prince Rupert............... 37 9-10 | 25 4 6:3 | 10 | 10-7 | 16-3 | 14-1} 14-2 ]...... 8-7 | 5-7 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
c, Grocers’ quotations. 
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+ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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1943 | PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 103 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1942 
Apples 8 2 as 
Pf o 8 id q g g Rs é a 
=} e g eect S r Be Pha ei eer pe pe aie 
my te : = 3a = Via Pee. dee ya A ee a 4 
a -d igo! ® @ - & ly se] Ord ao"? ‘ae @ hs a” 
Ce ee d 28 | 3 lees We oes | enemas 
ois os Bs ss ne £6 D ol. oe Ka ne =AN Lome) 
oe baeey (bee btha tice iteetleee ue sei eel 82 [ogep ae lies 
£3 38 #2 58 38 Sei Gece ee diee | ek ek PRS. | RS 
av ie fea] Ay 6) ea fe) 4 Ss av = 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
39-9 23-3 16-0 13-3 16-3 15-4 16-9 45-4 41-7 * 16-3 60-0 
34-9 25-0 15-7 14-0 16-8 14-5 jack & 52-3 49-4 37-4 16-6 34-8 65-5 
40-8 25 17 12-6 1558) Hast cL as, 52-7 55 SO.0 1 ae 35 66 1 
BBCI A hc. 15 16-2 FOR ee epee ee oe 56-1 47-6 38-1 16-6 35) alanwdootes 2 
BOG ete ce ihe rade 14-5 LisS eri sh aah eee 51-6 51 37-3 15-6 SA eA ish host - 3 
39-4 25 15 13-5 Wr) (Pete gb te ee 50-9 46-8 BOW Pobre eb es 34-9 67-5 | 4 
es a et a See, (eae a ta 14 16 14-2) | 28a 52°3 48-7 Eytan Ve eto 34-5 63-3 | 5 
33-3 B5 le hee, | 13-4 17 14-7) | 2ae 50-4 47°5 37-4 17-7 34-7 65:3 | 6 
26-7 15-6 17-0 14-2 17:7 15-2 joige.”. x. 51-4 55-4 37-7 17-3 34-5 65-0} 7 
34-1 21-2 15-5 13-2 16-3 14:5) een.) & 49-4 51-0 38-0 16-2 AS Oulisissen 
29-4 22-1 13 13-6 17 15. eke 49-1 50:4 39-3 16-3 SBa By hects Ar | 8 
36-9 22-1 18 13-6 15-5 EE he Some 50-5 49-9 ae toe NE 35-3 65 9 
35 10s3 ec Be, 12:7 16-2 14-6) Sa.bh 51-1 51-8 37-5 16-1 35-8 65-2 |10 
BD Mel eee LE ER. 12-9 10-3) Heyat MR Uhh 46-7 52 Se BN ae re a RPS Pe 11 
38-8 23-4 17-0 13-5 17-2 $5 sks dA 45-1 41-2 36-2 16-2 34-2 60-0 
40-2 aS Cae ACh SA 14-1 18-9 £55) Pies. 46-8 45-4 35 16-9 34-2 61-8 |12 
38 25-5 16 13-1 16 a5 Ap hs ut 46-8 41-2 37-7 17-2 33-4 61-6 {13 
sey GS ae ea 18 14-2 16 15-4) eka Al 42-1 40-3 35-9 16-5 34-5 60 {14 
= ay ge Cig) HEE CNRS Ny 6 Pek ye 12-7 17-2 F452) iat oe 45-5 45 37-5 15-5 36-4 59-5 {15 
Rais Pore ok ete 14-5 18-7 Oe) Baten ok 47-5 43-9 35-9 15-2 34 59-2 116 
41-2 D0 ile an Oe Te OW SI aa ee eee 44-8 44-3 36-1 16-2 32-6 61-6 |17 
Rp tae SP ES A aie Oe a ei ke me ea | 04-7] ape 48 38-2 34-7 16-5 36-4 62 {18 
39-3 25°38 17 13-1 17-1 14-GiTSAb4.S ok 43-1 35-4 34-7 15-3 32-4 56-9 119 
40 Pa Ce, Pa 13-1 16-4 OT. SG eRe cL 41-1 36-8 38-1 16-1 33-8 57-8 |20 
43-3 23-6 16-8 13-2 16-0 15-9) 8G) 44-0 39-9 36-4 15-6 32-4 58-8 
42-5 1 ee ee 13 17-2 T7 2h eee 43-1 37-6 26-0 lev we, 32-7 59-7 |21 
45-7 ah ee CE a hw ee Pete rl ee Bee 44-8 1S SRY 15-6 32-1 60-1 }22 
46-4 at Td ae Sea See 14 16-5 1450) 41-6 Ske Sa bs 16 32-7 58-5 |23 
44-8 eile ieee Oe ee TE ee ee eee 14-9) oe t 38 42-8 39-3 36.1 fon Gay, 32 58 {24 
42 OAS Wh Cae Bee hE 8 ae eee 15-3) Deeg. Och 41-7 40-8 905 3e3. 16-7 31-3 57-2 (25 
41-7 7 Mee 13 17-5 $5 ie wah) 41-7 41:5 37-3 15-4 30-9 59-2 |26 
39°7 2 al on ae a Oe is eae $408 i ud 8 44 39-4 36-4 15-3 32-4 57-4 |27 
42-9 ay am ei EN 5 Gg Oe ee ee 14-0015 23.05 40-3 35-8 34-5 14-9 29-8 56-8 |28 
46 71 Wee ae (Dee Te Gee TKcame a nae Rete 47-5 38-4 36-2 15-2 33 59 =| 29 
45-7 DOE |e RANE TS i la, ee 15 Oh eee 41-5 39-2 35-2 14-8 31-5 57-7 |30 
47-2 26:3 19 14-4 15 P45 Theo. 42-1 39-3 SAB Lying 30-8 57-3 |31 
43-6 a a Ee eae 13:3 15-4 Lda anes e 46°7 39-9 34-9 15-1 31-5 57-7 |32 
42-8 B26 7 A ae 5 14-4 12-9 Oued Bee oo ae 45-9 40-1 34-7 14-7 30-5 56-8 {33 
41-5 7 eee oe ee eae oS |S Pa 15-5) a Pes hes, 39-3 37°38 35-9 15-6 30-6 57-7 134 
42-5 ) og ae ee 14-1 14-5 15-43 |e whos dk 39-7 39-3 34-7 15-5 31-5 57-3 135 
39-5 BOM fost ees EO BOR Ci dia 45 eo Pe 47 39-1 38-2 15-3 30 57-3 |36 
41-9 26 151 bas Ea | ae ee 14-81 le Joy 36 45-2 38-8 36-7 15-4 32-4 BING 
40-9 Ce ae neo 13:8 16-4 $448) le yolgiia o 44-1 39-4 35-5 15-4 31-2 57-8 |38 
41-9 hry Dee Wane. ie 14-2 18 1-7 dace 48-9 40-7 S54 hile ie. 32 58-9 |39 
40-5 A te Waa oa vad Ge eae 15) Thyeiane se 41-7 38-7 35-3 15-6 31-5 57-8 |40 
40-8 CE? 8 ieee Gee ee 12-7 Use Alpe! 14, weak 39-6 35-4 34-2 15-5 32-1 58-8 [41 
38-8 BST or tie 23 Se Ree $528) 1... hac das 43-9 37-1 87-5 15-7 33-6 59 «=«|42 
41-9 st pane Dar sd eae eee Rea | Ik he = me outs ta 40-8 38-7 35-7 16:3 33-3 58-4 |43 
CC Ra Oak) ae en ge Eo 8 ORs See 1 egy dt ees te 47-7 Pe RRD pee at Se Se eee 35 61-7 |44 
44-5 26 15 12-9 16-9 £8515 te. Pas) 8 41-2 41:3 Eo 9 eis 33-7 62 {45 
58-9 23:3 17 15 17:5 1S Cligweaed 47-8 44-6 39-2 19 35-6 62-7 146 
47-2 25 15 he Wee is £8,291 :.cde see 50 43-7 37-7 16-7 35 62-8 |47 
44-9 25-4 18 14:3 15-2 CATE a) Meee 49-5 38-8 37-4 15-3 32-3 59-7 148 
36-5 OOS ee 12-4 16-3 £7 ° 71S eee 44-4 45-9 40-2 14-8 36 59-9 149 
36-4 C755 ieee ake 12:3 16-6 16-6106 0.8 44-7 40-9 37-6 15-3 34 59-4 |50 
Se ee 15-0 13-3 15-8 16-0 16-1 45 +5 39-2 74-0 16-6 57-9 59-1 
yn eae eae (ea ae 12-9 16 15-4 15-7 45 39-8 74-5 15-8 57 58-8 |51 
BOATENE Bo soa 15 13-6 15-6 16-5 16-4 46 38-6 73-4 17-3 58-7 59-3 152 
eee ti, Se 15-3 13-5 14-3 15°8 17:3 43-2 39-9 71-4 17-5 58-1 63-9 
SPA oo ccd ok ete 13-9 14-2 15 17-3 45-3 38-9 71-9 16-8 59 63-5 153 
Piel fe ee aie 16 ‘be oe pene 17-1 17 39-8 38-6 72-8 18-8 59-7 64-9 |54 
oe sid be See eRe 14-6 14-2 14-2 1578 i ans x 46-9 39-5 70-8 16:8 57:3 63-3 |55 
BCD fet oily, ah 5 Wes 12-8 14-4 15-4 17-5 40-7 42-7 i) Lae CR Bi 8i 105 bo roe 56 
«Gey pat ee ae 15-0 13-1 16-1 15-1 17°5 45-9 38-9 70-3 17-7 55-8 60-0 
Ft a CR ER ae a 13-1 14-6 15-7 17-3 42-3 40-4 70-1 17 SEs) Gea i «ch2 57 
ot oe Ge mm WO a 13 15 15-2 17-9 47 41-9 71 18-3 Bal iahest Ys ee 58 
ie ee ee 15 12-7 16-4 14-9 17-4 47-6 35°6 et Ue Wea 52-7 60 {59 
CEs a MS le ee ae 13-7 18-3 14-8 17-3 49-2 42-4 TOT He eee Bie Shoes Aa 60 
LS en 15 12-T0 63 a Ree ee 43-6 BaSb,  R Yc cu del CaaS Ne aan 61 
i ae: ae Se 15-0 12-7 17-7 14-6 16-4 43-9 39-8 68-2 18-0 53-3 55-1 
DSP OMLOMS, Peon 1 ac, be a 13-9 19-3 15-6 17-8 44 40 CG-6) [ok See | ae Se 62 
5 NAAR, 59 EE ane PRE Scr OR | ee CR OE 8 SR nae ee Poe Cae ee 3 45 69-5 10:3) 1 Bol eo ee atod 
S24, CT Samet Cea a ft Ae Oe os. RE 14-8 17-5 41-1 40-2 69-7 19-1 6027 Bagh ee 64 
he oh ae eee Oe ap 12-4 16 13-9 15 40:5 36 66-5 1%. 52-6 56 {65 
Se TL Se ae ae Bat Oo fib ct 13-8 15-4 42-7 37°5 66-6 15-6 ABFA 08 66 
HO-Bs Pole oslo ot BAR. be ee oe ae 13-5 16-5 47-3 38-3 67 16-6 52-3 55-3 |67 
Bed 1 Bate ca:: 15 19. Oe kee $4: Oi) pe. J. 46-6 38-5 68:4 Lee 52-3 54 =—«[68 
BOT IOH: tec calc. ct ee fi-S'h-. 3.08. 5: ah ye ek de Pet al Riana 20-3 Ange th alah eens 69 
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104 THE LABOUR GAZETTE [ JANUARY 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sugar S 
{ age x o > — D py a 
Eo Rare s [6 |sx| 288 3 
oO il oie 8 g pane} OS 5, oa 
LOCALITY FS nf qd Be ‘S 3 Bs ee e Sy 
oiled | 23/38 | 235 Ho lest ae) See 5S 
Tieoe sn bes aee Soipeueean fas a 
S| 38/28) g8| S88 48/48/88] ¢52 fe 
a 1@) a Oo mM mn nm < —Q 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4 | 48-2 | 43-6 18-9 4-4] 12-9) 5-5 16-575b 16-616 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-5 | 8-2] 57-1 | 43-0 19-1 APSO) S290}... fee 9-178 
1 Sydney oe.) (ieee chek Rie oe 8-6 | 8-4 | 54-3 | 42-8 19-6 SOU Ze OM OSs). ke a a stele « 7:37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow................. 8-2 | 8-21] 58 43 20:6 AALS OW ROMMA ae tia. decsiakalone 7:05- 7-30s 
a Amperst. 0c Soe. bos ee. 8-3 | 8-1] 57 43 17-2 5 1D SRD OM ee Ati fte note. 10-50 
iia SEES ¢ De ray rs, ane 8-6 | 8-3 | 57-8 | 43 21-1 AOR Se Li MO stake a5 ch cc « sototels 9-22-11-42 
SO WINUSOE Sra Vass ae oboe. 8-3 | 8-1] 58-6 | 43 17-3 As fi {RL Ae 2 MOR Oho s to.cscjensts ERE eee 
CHD FUTO Ray ioe name. AL ON ae 8:7 | 8-3 | 56-7 | 43 18-5 5-6 | 13 SEHR, 4 ae aes 10-00-10-70 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 8-7 | 8-2] 60-2 | 43-0 18-3 4-1) 13-2] 5-9 17-900) 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average) 8-6 | 8-5 | 56-7 | 43-0 18-4 4-2) 12-7) 5-7 =i 11-145 
S—-Moncton) ds 2bi) Oro eee Ge 8-8 | 59-7 | 43 19-8 4-5 | 13:3] 5-9 10-47-10-97 
O-RING JOUNY ih! oes adbeede eal 8-4 8-2 | 50-3 | 43 17-4 4-5 | 12-5 5:5 13- °50 |12-25-13-25 
10—Fredericton................... 8-4 | 8-3 | 57-1] 48 18 4-1} 12-7} 5-9 ]............]10°72-11-50 
Li =—-Datnurshs 0.552 a) 62 vee Cee oe 8-6 8-5 | 59-7 | 43 18-4 8-8 | lg-1 DcAMe ed We Letter). 10-00 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7-8 | 46-9 | 44-7 20-2 4-3} 12-1] 5-6 16-425* 9-937* 
PLZ OUBDOO ME, cas sues s\ckins See oe 8-1 | 7:9 | 46-8 | 44-8 20-3 4-1] 12-8] 5-7 16-00 10-50 
*13—Three Rivers................. 8-5] 8 47-7 | 45-2 21-3 4-4] 12-3] 6 16-00 | 8-50- 8-75 
rl4—-Sherbrooke, ; 055... sateen ss 8 43-5 | 44-1 19-6 4-7] 12-7] 5-6 17-00 11-00 
Tie DOre fe iS Po 7:9 | 7:7 | 48-7 | 44-7 18-9 4 11 5:3 |16-00-16-50 9-05 
*16—St. Hyacinthe; :25.....ces... 7°8 | 44-5 | 45-4 20-6 4-5] 11-5] 5:3 15-75 | 9-47-11-75 
rie pt. Jonns. 23)... coe, J 7:9 7-8 | 43-1 | 45-6 19-3 4-8 | 12-8 5-7 15-50 10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-5 | 52-2 | 44-3 20-8 4-3 | 12-5 5-9 18:50) fiiak ae eee ae lore 
£19-—Montreabs.. 2) 00h.) 0b. 7:9 7-7 | 47-5 | 44-7 18-7 3°9 | 11-5 5-3 16-25 | 8-00- 8-50 
ase! SU ELT) Ape ie ee Ae Sa 8:3] 8 48-1 | 43-8 22-5 4-1] 11-6} 5-5 |16-40-16-75 11-00 
Ontarlo (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4] 47-3 | 43-8 18-8 4-3] 12-5 | 5-5 16-398 12-022 
PU OLR WE sida. a cis ce TR ees 8-3 8-1 | 47-3 | 43-8 17-9 4-2] 11-9 5-7 16-75 |10-50-11-00 
oe Broekville..j.2)i 0s decces sae 8-2] 8 44-2 | 43-1 20:7 4-4] 11-5] 5-4 16-00 | 9-00- 9-50 
Dorm EADSStON 4.6504. sabes oekon 8-1] 7-9 | 48-3 | 48-5 18-1 4-7] 12:6] 5-6 16-00 9-50 
24—Belleville..................0.- 8-6 8:3 | 48-8 | 43-6 17-7 4-7 | 12-2 5-7 16:00 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough................. 8-5 | 8-5 | 48-5 | 43-7 18-5 4-7} 12-3} 5-5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
2O--OBDA WANS. ooh 26. Kew abicleats 8-7 | 8-4] 52-9 | 43-5 19-1 4-4] 12-5] 5-9 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
PA DEUUG WE LOO e Ps LR les be 8-3 8:2 | 47-5 | 44-1 19-7 3-9 | 11-5 5-4 16°50 |. SRR. 
Soe OTORLGL. TOE OL Ma is 8-2] 8 49-7 | 43-4 18-2 4 11:7 | 5-2 14-75 12-25d 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7 | 8-7 | 48-9 | 43-8 19-5 4-1] 12-7] 5-4 |14-50-14-75 | 9-00-10-00g 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-6] 8-3 | 46-5 | 43-8 19-3 4-2] 12-2] 5-6 15-75 | 9-50-13-75d 
31—Hamiltn, 0015 daccxddene ges 8-21 8-1 | 44-8 | 44-2 18-5 4-3} 11-9] 5-3 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
32--Brantiord....j.c606.0.).0.88... 8-4} 8-3] 50-8 | 44-6 18-7 4-2) 11-9] 5-5 16-00g}10- 50-13 -25d 
BO RABIG MACE ais Manes toh ee se 8-7 8:5 | 48-7 | 44-4 19-6 4-1] 12-3 5-4 16-00g}11-50-13 -50d 
BO AAUOIDT Se shone, co hog tee 8-5} 8-4] 46 43-5 18-2 4-2] 12-7] 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
30-—Witchener. .1.059)...). 5085s « 8-6] 8-4 | 43-1 | 44-2 18-9 3:8 | 12-3] 5-3 16-00 |11-00-13-50d 
86—Woodstook 05625 0)...).0ceeee 8-6] 8-4] 48-5 | 43-9 18-1 4-3] 12-3] 5-4 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
37—Stratford............ccecceecs 8-7 8-7 | 48-2 | 43-9 18-4 4-2 | 13-3 5-7 16-00 }11-50-13-00d 
Do Ys Beene ne agi aL Fa 8-5 | 8-3 | 47-7 | 43-9 16-9 4-1] 11:9] 5-5 16-50g]10-50-14-50d 
39—St. Thomas...,............... 8-6 | 8-6] 48-2] 44-1] 18-2 4-2] 12-7] 6 16-00g| 10-00-13 -50d 
40—-Chatham,. . j.2 505...) edn 8-6 | 8:4 | 44-9 | 43-4 16-3 4 12-5 teeh-1 16-00g]10-00-12-50 
Mle WINGSOEy .. . bs Nhe sae e epee 8:3] 8 42-6 | 43-6 18-9 4 11-8} 5-5 16-00g]10-50-13 -00d 
ADAPT A A. nl Mivs DIC eats es 8-8 | 8-7 | 46-4 | 44 18 4-7] 12:9] 5-9 16-50g| 10-75-13 -50d 
43—Owen Sound.................. 8-5 | 8-3 | 53-3 | 43-7 19-4 4-7] 12-6] 5-7 16-50 }|10-00-12-00 
44-—North Bay. o.occcdcdsccves cn 8:9 | 54-7 | 44-4 19-3 4-6 | 14-1 5-7 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
45-—SUd DULY: 2 iewedaicokeei eee, 8-8 8-4 | 47-3 | 43-8 19-9 4 14 5-8 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
Ae SRCODRIE i, PL ae 8-8} 8-9] 46 43-7 19 4-9] 13-3} 5-9 19-00 |. 13-50 
47-Timamains |) bed. 8-8 | 8-8 | 43-1] 44 20:8 4-8] 13-7] 5-5 19-50 |13-00-16-75d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6] 8-5 | 44-3 | 43-8 19-7 4-21 13 5-2 17-00 10-56-13 -00d 
20-—Port Arthur), 60850). L200. 10 8:4] 8-2 | 43-9 | 42-6 18-6 4-4} 13-1] 5-2 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
50—Fort William................. 8-6 8-4 | 43-6 | 43-1 19-5 4-6 | 12-2 5-2 16-80 }11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1] 9-0] 44-8 | 43-0] 18-7 4-0] 13-0} 5-5 20-000 9-250 
51-2 Winniper! ies) Pee, 9-1} 8-9]42 | 43 18-5 4-3] 12-2] 5-7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
S2-s Brandon... a. tai. c hate we 9-1] 9 47-6 | 42-9 18-9 Bi AMOR OMIE OOM Ue cede dey +s 5-50-11-00h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4) 9-5 | 45-5 | 43-1 19-5 3:9 | 14-0] 5-3 ]............ 8-675 
Od Feria Mat BOOT) se Abe ae 9-2 | 9-6} 46-2 | 42-7 19-2 Se SM MOeMMley Deda livesc 4 clone « 5-50-13 -00h 
54——Prinee Albert. (36..000.0c004. 0, 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-7 | 42-9 20-4 Ae Oat eset OOO ee os cee ccc ele 9-00-10-00h 
55--Saskatoon. 1, he OLR ae 9-5 9-5 | 47-9 | 42-9 19-8 3°9 | 13-6 DALE As or, Rice kek 7°25- 9-60h 
5E—MOOs6 JAW... leicesivicuiccs cesses 9-3 | 9-3 | 45 44 18-4 Ais Omni eV MOL Lin iar ae alachs « oteet 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................... 2 9-2 | 45-3 | 42-8 17-5 4-0 | 14-2 5074 HR ae eee 5-469 
b/=-Medicine Hat... 4.03, LaF. | 9-3 | 9-2 | 41-8 | 43-1 16:1 3:3 | 138-8] 5-2 g BBE te 
68—-Drumbeller. j. 5. n.d oo! 9-3 | 9-1 | 45-3 | 43-5 17-5 4-5 | 15 SFG) 4 Dey te, Aa eee 4-50- 5-50h 
69-——Eidmonton\ ..)s)-1.csho ethene 9-2] 9 46-5 | 42-8 18-7 4-2 | 13-7 |. 5-2 g 3:50- 5-00h 
OO= Calgary ye. iil wide Me ces 9-1 | 44-9 | 42-14 17-5 4-2] 138-5] 5-1 g 775g 
Cle Meth bridge, .) ec cccoriciidocdhene 9-2] 9-5 | 48 42-5 17-6 3-91] 14-8] 5 g 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average) 8-6] 8-5 | 44-7 | 43-5 19-0 ASHAS Sh |) GS Gh). chcccs se 10-793 
OP Perth eos sheiscciosk ec, eee 9-3 | 47-7 | 43-7 | 17-6 AE a Pee neon Be ae) tn 
OS Nelson a Gee ck Ren 9 47 BA BN We 5:2 | 15 Se Oh eee cers 9-75-11-50 
Cao Trail et. .. c LA suo ee 8-8 8-8 | 43 43-3 19-4 5-8 | 14-4 OOM eres Meee wee 2 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster............. 7:9] 7-7 | 40-3 | 43-4 17-9 Ae SURE 2 Smit OSes es eteae a +. 10-50-12-00 
66-—Vancouver,..... 34... ute 8 41-7 | 42-5 19:3 AML PANN Os 4A a. 2. bise ovals 6 10-50-12-00 
GaN ACCOPIB a s/t NAS Coa A 8-9 | 8-3 | 46-7 | 43-4 20 Ae MUA Dara, 02 OMe dco. soos 9-75-12-25 
G8-— Nanaimo; ...%\..chscl Rae. 8-6 | 8-1 | 46-3 | 43-6 19-3 AC QU Sine h OR Peis ars f+ 46.8 oie 9-80 
S0-—Prince Rupert Fy. ices eu. 8:7 | 8-5 | 45 43-5 19-7 5 15 La fen bee epee Pia eters 10-75-13 -00f 





(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
extensively occupied by workin 
houses are mostly of four and 


men but some at $30-$45. 
ve rooms; modern, $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 





(c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
G) F Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 








(d) Including semi-bituminous. 


* Sales taxes, 4% in Montreal and 
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Wood Rent 
S nt 3 S : Six-roomed 
2 7) ti Fe or ms gS Six-roomed | houses with 
ee Pies) 5-30 Peel Seas) sao S houses with} ; | 
® Ok eas ae og & OS wR a a |modern con-| 2compiete 
a = wee 38 Seg SES  & ©5 | veniences, [modern con- 
g Es Bes Cs eee | 288 |-a8 | 3% -|-ver month.| veniences, 
ra 3a a2 a, =a S26 —5a Sic wet per month 
Oo ss = wa = ) = ‘ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-302 11-333 13-838 8-389 9-877 8-355 28-8 9-8 25-607 18-835 
10-625 6-667 7-833 3-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
00° 50-9 -50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 30 10-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15:00 | 2 
RI Oey A PAs ences VS ie! eee ee ie gen Ea, lege cima th. Se BES 5 metas hte cet 1 Susie core 9-9 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Re et el SAL Wes Sas ties nice nn Sn ee hae at AA. CBR See i calla A clone wel ele «3 laa ors laacs 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
113 Oar Pat mew yeaah Beek be cae eM © RE CE GheMe came [pe tact. ae anche ae tae tye cealee eure vl: 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-00 9-500 11-000 7-000 8-008 7:500c}........ 9-8 |19-00-25-06 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-138 9-333 11-833 7-000 8-960 9-000 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375] ‘ 
12-05¢ 9-00g|10-00-11-002 7:00¢g 8-00¢ g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 |12-00-14-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
13-00 10-00 12-00 8-00 Ds Orel aa Tete at ote a Le axe. are eets 9-9 25-00 18-00 }10 
P00 ea | OR eas Re ge gs ft Ne te VAST ills ch ee a ee las SR cree NOS S| aaa tak oa ae [he creche ale 9-7 23-00 16-00 {11 
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Quebec, and 2% in the other cities in the province are not included in the fuel prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Hee ee ee a ra SIS a Soe SE SS LT EERE MEPL I I EE ESP GTEC LE AA LOE NEF EE A I =) 
Soe a ee Le ee aE nL ee IE ee ae 


Commodities 





Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 


Com: Dec 
riedities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1936 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 }1941 |1942 |1942 


—— | — | — | — | | | | | EE | CE | EES EE 


**All COMMOGILICS... 02 secs s soe oe 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3] 97-9] 96-0) 77-7| 69-0} 82-7| 81-7} 84-2} 93-6] 97-1} 97-2 
‘Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable products......... 135 | 58-1/127-9|167-0| 86-2} 95-0] 93-9] 59-3] 60-4] 85-2| 72-0] 70-8] 80-2] 85-9] 86-0 
IJ. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9|127-1|145-1) 96-0}100-0]109-8} 90-5} 63-7] 78-2] 80-3] 83-5] 98-8}106-0|106-2 
II. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productsls erento nee weenie 85 | 58-21157-1/176-5/101-7| 96-2] 89-6] 76-9] 71-7] 69-0] 81-9] 84-4] 94-9] 92-0] 92-0 
iv. Neee. ahopd Products and 
PPANOM ES lacs Mea Learns s siete 49 63-9] 89-1)154-4/106-3} 99-0] 93-2) 85-2) 64-4] 75-5] 85-3} 91-3) 99-2/102-8]102-8 
V. ercand Its Products...... 44 | 68-9/156-9]168-4/104-6] 99-3) 93-4) 89-0) 86-7/103-9}102-2/106-3)112-9}115-3/115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4)141-9)185-5] 97-3) 95-7) 96-5] 71-6) 66-5] 72-5) 75-3] 77-7] 77-6] 79-7| 79-7 
VII. Non- Moai Minerals and 
IPFOCUCtS hr eerie Ceres 83 | 56-8} 82-3)112-2|107-0/103-1) 93-4] 89-4] 85-8] 87-2) 86-5} 90-8] 99-3/100-1)100-4 
VIII. Ghemisala and Allied Pro- 
UCTS AE ren A tie sics Seki uies 77 =| 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4) 99-3] 95-1} 90-3] 80-8] 80-7] 85-1) 90-8]104-1/102-1)100-8 
Classified according to purpose— | ' 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0]102-7}136-1) 96-9] 97-3] 95-3] 83-2] 73-3] 79-1] 81-2) 85-2] 95-3) 97-3] 97-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
BAGCOND. came ae Meee sles 126 61-8/119-0}150-8) 90-2} 99-0}103-3} 81-0] 67-4) 80-2) 79-1] 81-8] 94-6)101-8]101-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-9}126-3/101-4] 96-1] 90-0} 84-6] 77-3] 78-3} 82-6] 87-5) 95-8) 94-3) 94-1 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3}164-8) 98-8] 97-8] 95-9} 71-3] 64-3) 82-6] 78-1] 79-1] 85-7) 89-5) 90-0 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9)108-6)104-1/110-4) 96-2) 91-5} 87-2) 94-3) 96-6/102-2)108-6}110-5)110-5 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0}171-0) 98-2] 96-4) 95-9) 69-0] 61-8] 81-3] 76-0) 76-5} 83-2) 87-2) 87-7 
Building and Construction 
Materials: tn sree spaeiene lil 67-0)100-7|144-0/108-7| 97-8] 97-9] 85-0] 80-6] 91-7] 94-2) 98-0)112-9|116-4|116-7 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5/148-1)177-3] 95-8] 96-1) 95-5) 65-5) 58-6] 79-5) 72-9] 73-0] 78-2) 82-2) 82-8 
‘Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A EWIGIG: Pacmag ee soko s 186 59-2)134-7/176-4) 91-2) 95-2) 91-5} 60-5) 60-3) 80-2] 70-0) 69-6) 79-0] 82-3] 82-5 
iB Animalia eek ines 105 70-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9} 99-8/106-7] 88-0] 65-3] 78-5] 82-3] 84-5] 96-8/102-4]102-3 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-1/132-6)/160-6} 88-0) 97-7/104-5| 61-8] 53-6) 84-2] 69-0} 67-1] 74-6] 86-3] 87-0 

Meee Marine pee eee bakes 16 65-9) 111-7/114-1) 91-7/103-7/107-0| 87-0] 66-8} 73-5] 80-3} 82-9)108-2]119-0/120-2 
PTE Ores tiie sree cnie ora ere ots elk > 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3/106-8)} 99-0) 93-1} 85-1] 64-7] 75-3] 85-0] 90-9} 98-8]102-3/102-3 
We Rigeral sc ei ta 203 | 67-9/115-2/134-6/106-4/100-2] 92-3] 85-3] 82-2] 87-8] 87-8] 92-1] 97-7] 98-9] 99-0 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8)154-1) 94-7} 98-2] 98-9] 67-3] 58-9] 80-8] 74-4] 76-1] 85-6) 93-5] 93-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8|127-7/156-5/100-4] 97-5] 93-2| 81-5] 72-0] 80-3] 81-2] 83-0] 92-2] 92-4] 92-6 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
‘Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


previous month but were considerably higher 
than at December 1, 1941. Sirloin steak 
averaged 38 cents per pound as compared 
with 38-1 cents for November and! 33-8 cents 
for December one year earlier. Rib roast was 
33 cents for December, 1942, the same as for 
November but was four cents per pound higher 
than for December, 1941. Lamb averaged 
35°2 cents for December and 34:5 cents for 
November. The prices of fresh pork and 
bacon advanced slightly during the month, 
the former at 34:3 cents per pound for De- 
cember and the latter at 44:7 cents; each aver- 
aged 1:6 cents higher than for December, 
1941. The stocks of eggs in storage at De- 
cember 1 were materially smaller than one 
month earlier and were about 50 per cent 
lower than for December 1, 1941. The price 
for fresh eggs at 56:3 cents per dozen was 
about one cent per dozen higher than for 


November as compared with 47-4 cents at 
December 1, 1941. Creamery butter at 41 
cents per pound was 2:5 cents higher than one 
year earlier. Stocks in storage were 28 per 
cent lower than at November 1, and 40 per 
cent lower than at December 1, 1941. Cheese 
at 34:1 cents per pound averaged the same 
as for the previous month but was 2:4 cents 
per pound lower than for December, 1941. 
Potatoes averaged 39-9 cents for 15 pounds 
at December 1, only fractionally higher than 
for November but about 10 cents higher than 
for December, 1941. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of December, 1942: Halifax, $18.50; 
Charlottetown, $17.90; Saint John, $18.50; 
Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $17.25; Sher- 
brooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; Mont- 
real, $17.75. 


1943] 


Prices in Great 


HE tables on pages 108 and 109 which 

appear quarterly give the official and cer- 

tain other index numbers of the cost-of-living, 

retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 

and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. 

Since these tables are compiled from 
British and foreign sources the information 
contained therein usually deals with conditions 
prevailing some months previous to the date 
of publication in the Lasour GazerTr. In 
Great. Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve sup- 
plies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 161-0 
for November, an increase of 0-6 per cent for 
the month. The principal changes for the 
month were an increase of 2-1 per cent in the 
“meat, fish and eggs” group, and of 1:9 per 
cent in the “other food and tobacco” group. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—=100, was 200 at the end of October, 
showing no change, on the whole, from the 


PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 107 
Britain and Other Countries 
beginning of the month. Food was 4 of one 


per cent higher, while clothing prices were one 
per cent lower. ; 


Newfoundland 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, on the 
base October 1, 1988=100, was 150°:2 at 
December 5, as compared to the corrected 
figure of 150-0 at November 7. There was a 
very slight increase in food prices, while other 
groups remained unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 100-3 for November, an increase of 0°3 
per cent for the month. Farm products were 
1-4 per cent higher; chemicals and _ allied 
products were 3°4 per cent higher, due to the 
rise of 28-4 per cent in “drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals”; miscellaneous commodities were 1-7 
per cent higher, due chiefly to the rise of 6:7 
per cent in cattle feed. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1935- 
1939=100, was 119:8 at November 15, an in- 
crease of 0-7 per cent for the month. Food 
prices rose 1-2 per cent, clothing 0-1 per cent, 
housefurnishings 0:1 per cent, miscellaneous 
commodities 0:8 per cent, while rent was 0:1 
per cent lower and the fuel, etc., group was. 
unchanged. 


Wartime Stabilization in United States 


In his message to Congress on January 11, 
1943, submitting a war budget of 100 billion 
dollars for the coming fiscal year, President 
Roosevelt made reference to wartime stabili- 
zation in US, 

“In spite of a 100-billion-dollar war program, 
civilians can be supplied with an average of 
about $500 worth of goods and services during 
the next year. This implies an average reduc- 
tion of almost 25 per cent in civilian con- 
sumption below ithe record level of the 
ealendar year 1941. 


“We must assure each citizen the necessities 
of life at prices which he can pay. Otherwise, 
rising prices will lift many goods beyond his 
reach just as surely as if those goods did not 
exist. By a concerted effort to stabilize prices, 
rents, and wages we have succeeded in keeping 
the rise in the cost of living within narrow 
bounds. 


“Some would like to see the controls relaxed 
for this or that special group. They forget 


that to relax controls for one group is: aw 
argument to relax for other groups, thereby 
starting the cost-of-living spiral which would 
undermine the war effort and cause grave 
post-war difficulties. Economic stabilization 
for all groups—not for just the other fellow— 
is the only policy consistent with the re- 
quirements of total war. 

“Stabilization goes beyond effective price 
control. Under war conditions a rise in profits,. 
wages, and farm incomes unfortunately does: 
not increase the supply of goods for civilians; 
it merely invites the bidding up of prices of 
source commodities. The stabilization of in- 
comes and the absorption of excess purchas— 
ing power by fiscal measures are essential 
for the success of the stabilization program ... 

“In the past wars have usually been paid 
for mainly by means of inflation, thereby 
shifting the greatest burden to the weakest 
shoulders and inviting post-war collapse. We 
seek to avoid both. Of necessity, the program 
must be harsh.” 
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War Emergency Training Program 


Vocational Training Advisory Council Established—Training of 
Supervisors—Costs of Program, April 1 to November 30, 
1942—Statistical Summary 


HE total number of trainees who were 

receiving training at the end of December 
1942, represented a decrease of about 700 per- 
sons as compared with the numbers who were 
recelving instruction under the Dominion- 
Provincial War Emergency Training Program 
on November 30. There was a sharp decrease 
in the number of new enrollees admitted to 
the full time industrial classes during Decem- 
ber, as compared with the figures for the 
previous month. In the R.C.A.F. and Army 
classes, however, the December enrolments 
represented increases over the November 
totals. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


It will be recalled that the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, which was 
passed at the last session of Parhament pro- 
vided for the appomtment of a Vocational 
Training Advisory Council to consist of a 
chairman and not more than sixteen members. 
The establishment of this Council was recently 
announced by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. Under the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act provision is made 
for a wide variety of training projects includ- 
ing the training of persons for employment 
in the prosecution of the war whether in 
industry or the armed forces, rehabilitation 
training of discharged members of the armed 
forces and the carrying on of such training 
projects as may be necessary to meet the post- 
war situation. The Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council will advise the Minister on such 
questions relating to the operation of the Act 
as the Minister may from time to time refer 
to the Council for consideration. 

Membership on the Council requires only 
part time service. It is expected that the first 
meeting will take place in Ottawa during 
February. The members of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, which was estab- 
lished by Order in Council, have been selected 
to represent employers, trade unions, war 
veterans, agriculture and vocational education 
authorities, including representation of women. 
They are as follows: 


Dr. G. F. MeNally, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Edmonton, Alberta, (Chairman) ; 
J. Pigott, Esq., Pigott Construction Company, 
Hamilton, Ontario; E. R. Complin, Esq., Per- 
sonnel Director, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q:; Hugh Crombie, Esq., Assist- 
ant Manager Dominion Engineering Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; D. S. Lyons, Esg., 
General Vice President, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 806 Keefer Building, 
Montreal, P.Q.; N.S. Dowd, Esq., Executive 
Secretary, The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
230 Laurier Avenue West, Ottawa, Ontario; 
P. Girard, Esq., President, Central Council of 
National Catholic Unions, 1231 Demontigny 
East, Montreal, P.Q.; Lt-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Director of Technical Education, Department 
of Education, Victoria, B.C.; F. 8. Rutherford, 
Esq., Director of Vocational Education, To- 
ronto, Ontario; Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director of 
Vocational Education, Halifax, N.S.; Mrs. 
EK. D. Hardy, President National Council of 
Women, 198 Second Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario; 
Miss B. Oxner, Director of Women’s Work, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Dr. W. V. Longley, Director of Extension, 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro, N:S.; 
N. C. MacKay, Esq., Director of Extension, 
Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Col. J. T. E. Gagnon, Veterans Welfare Officer, 
Department of Pensions and National Health, | 
Montreal, P.Q.; J. C. Herwig, Acting General 
Secretary, The Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League, Dominion Command, 
Ottawa, Ontario; Dr. E. A. Corbett, Director 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
198 College Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


“The Government has been particularly 
fortunate,’ Mr. Mitchell stated, “in securing 
the services of such a representative and 
informed group to make up the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council. At this time, 
with the pressing demands on the time of all 
leaders in community endeavours, it is most 
encouraging that those who have been chosen 
are willing to contribute their services to 
advise on trade training.” 

(Continued on page 117) 
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TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1942, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942 TO 
‘DECEMBER 31, 1942 


(Subject to Revision) 








/ 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING COMPLETED TRAINING 
— From From 
April 1/42 | At First Enrolled At End | April 1/42 In 
to of Dec. in Dec. of Dec. to December 
Dec. 31/42 Dec. 31/42 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RC AUH yy OlASRES re an nt doheton ame tee Sat ates Bu 19,921 6,374 2,025 6, 662 12,024 1,584 
IATIN VAC lASSeBinea oe Soe ni otios be eo des toe enh 10, 184 222 1,082 2,416 6, 684 776 
INiaw:y@ lassen ties cao sia ae ties Creer cris sui 2, 700 900 217 711 1,878 405 
TBOtalsixsimctiss bite ON ee Wace ee cae 32, 805 9,495 3,324 9,789 20,586 2,765 
NOVA SCOTIA 
GRACE GlASS@S aye bated ee trans tcials celibate © 280 64 28 71 187 18 
IATINY @lAaSSeB si ictaca ds os a coblsb tae e se suetat 72 190 43 110 bit 118 
SPOLGISE Sere ee A erin ee 952 254 71 181 698 136 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
EC rAuHe Classessaecccee ie we ettec deseo. 862 286 71 240 469 55 
PATINY; @lASSES Tea oo ce oe cites oh ae Lea cee a ek eee 925 218 121 262 631 77 
Navaya @laasesae creer ronrmenieeaiecraire oriore owt ionte bal fees CaaS erica Gerackeeerarucsrartted torre eee nal Nea ee 5 
Motalac plasm foe eee Le ihn Mee tee 1,788 504 192 502 1,101 132 
QUEBEC 
RC. Av Be la seesianctivciahen a ere trea aerate : 2,477 757 342 774 1,507 291 
Army (lasses see ene cic oa c.c6 bee te Ss ink oie hc 1,468 274 138 357 1,034 47 
Wavy @lasses) sem. os nce ccah ek aoa ona eam 109 - 29 4 GG (He 5 
PIOLALS EM eee BNET en rat 4,054 1,060 484 1,158 2,596 343 
ONTARIO 
i Bok Gras val Deal G ING etct os Raine as Sarton ae aie eRe eee 7,105 2,421 581 2,437 4,373 536 
Army; @LASsesp ee antes os). cick age Rete Save ae 2,945 636 302 645 1,924 268 
Niaiviya © ASSES ce ie Ce ees cere te ait cho deimevole his e8 2,336 672 213 485 1,800 400 
Totals. ........-. Sh da tara ee ery: REE 12,386 3,729 1,096 3,567 8,097 1,204 
MANITOBA 
RECPAS PAO assests S. eene ae cata saree. 1,816 501 234 596 1,157 137 
ATIVE CO IASREB che ie Sol cntetinticlem ree carter cre: 556 151 67 133 408 84 
MNOtalai eae es Wee meets eat bier ee ate ' Dae 652 301 729 1,565 221 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RUC TAMER ClASsOgs oe cn cnet eee at sis cae ne ae 2,596 768 182 826 1,627 120 
IATINY CIASSES eer Na dome Feeble posse oa oe 741 a 183 281 460 73 
ROCA Ss een ee roth Vcc edt 3,000 939 365 1,107 2,087 193 
ALBERTA 
IR CrAL PIC IASSOS wie trident ei Geiser naya isis catia ie 2,295 779 246 823 1, 262 195 
MATING ClASSCBH oe he ts halt tcc’ as Sens hear ales 889 192 - 82 240 523 29 
Navy. Classes tee onion oe as bleiee tock deiicnels tease 254 AGO cles: Ranma ee 199 DD iva cong eakelone oye 
tROtal saoeraneernce reneereetooteieraion one 3,438 1,170 328 1, 262 1,807 224 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ri GwA MWe Clas segs a ocrn css. de dete on tt, Be anlceto ds eee 2,490 798 341 895 1,442 322 
Ariny’ Classes: se fo. s:ocotlen Gece tao clade « 1,988 389 146 388 1,193 80 
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Training in Industry 


Plant Schools—In the statistical summary of 
the War Emergency Training Program for 
September* attention was drawn to the fact 
that Plant Schools, awarded the certificate of 
approval of the Department, numbered 48. 
This number has since been increased to 68. 


The aim of the Department is to make pro- 
gressive improvements in the quality of in- 
struction given in these schools through the 
improvement of the curricula and the actual 
methods adopted in the training process. This 
objective is being realized through the close 
collaboration of the companies’ instructors 
and the technical consultants or joint super- 
visors attached to the field staff of the War 
Emergency Training Program. 


Training of Supervisors—While the majority 
of the larger war production plants throughout 
the country are able to assign one or more 
of their personnel to the work of conducting 
foreman training sessions for their supervisory 
force in the program sponsored by the Depart- 
ment, (Job Instructor Training, Job Relations 
Training) there has been some difficulty ex- 
perienced in arranging for the effective par- 
ticipation of the smaller companies. So that 
these smaller companies may not be excluded 
from the benefits to be derived from a study 
of the basic principles of good supervision prac- 
tice, brought out in the sessions of these train- 
ing units, arrangements are being made to 
provide a service through training selected 
members of the staffs of local vocational 
schools to act as conference leaders for the 
firms. This service will be offered in two ways: 

(a) by having the vocational school con- 
ference leader go from the school to the plant, 

(6) by having the supervisors from the plant 
go to the school for training sessions. Selec- 
tion of the place and time where the sessions 
will be held will be at the discretion of the 
management of the plants concerned. 


Costs of the Program 


The total expenditures under the War Emer- 
gency Training Program for all purposes for 
the period April 1, 1942 to November 30, 1942, 
have exceeded five and a quarter million 
dollars. This includes expenditures for the 
following types of training: 

(1) Pre-employment training for industry; 

(2) Part-time classes for industrial trainees; 
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(3) Training within industry in full-time 
plant schools; 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors in 
industry ; 

(5) Training of tradesmen for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force; 

(6) Provision of financial assistance to 
University students in medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, science. 


The gross cost of the R.C.A.F. schools for 
the eight months up to November *30, was 
8l4c per trainee day, as compared with $1 
for the fiscal year 1941-42. This gross cost 
includes 60 cents per trainee day for instruc- 
tors and school supervisors and 84 cents per 
trainee day for materials, supplies and hand 
tools. 


The gross cost of the classes for industrial 
workers and tradesmen for the Army and 
Navy for the eight months period ending 
November 30, 1942 was $1.96 per trainee day. 
This amount includes the subsistence training 
allowances to industrial trainees, ranging from 
$5 to $18 per week. The net cost per trainee 
day, i.e., the gross cost less expenditures for 
training allowances, machinery and _ other 
capital outlay is 98 cents per trainee day, as 
compared witht 99 cents per trainee day last 
year. This cost includes 70 cents per trainee 
day for instructors and school supervisors and 
16 cents per trainee day for materials, sup- 
plies and hand tools. 


The cost varies considerably from one school 
to the other, depending on the size of the 
class and the kind of training. The classes 
for Army tradesmen, as a rule, are more 
expensive, owing to the smaller number of 
trainees in attendance for each instructor and 
to the high costs of work materials and sup- 
plies. Where schools are carried on in rented 
premises, the costs per day are higher than 
in the case of those classes carried on in the 
regular vocational schools where, through the 
co-operation of Provincial Governments and 
municipal school boards, the use of the shops 
and equipment has been placed at the disposal 
of the Government without any charge for 
rent or depreciation. 


The cost of individual schools is constantly 
under review by the Regional Directors in 
each Province and by the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour at Ottawa, and 
every effort is made to reduce the cost to the 
lowest limit consistent with the maintenance 
of efficiency in the instruction given. 
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Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Training School on Statistics—Schools of Instruction on Claims Procedure 
—Insurance Registration—Unemployment Insurance Fund— 
Claims for Benefit 


R. Murdock M. Maclean, Director of 

Industrial Relations of the Department 
of Labour, was recently appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Investment Committee of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission by Order 
in Council P.C. 11500. The appointment took 
effect on January 1, 1948. Mr. Maclean re- 
placed Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, formerly Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who recently resigned to 
return to New York. 

The Committee as at present constituted has 
the following members: Dr. W. G. Clark, 
Deputy Minister of Finance, Mr. Graham 
Towers; Governor of the Bank of Canada and 
Mr. M. M. Maclean. 

The Investment Committee authorizes all 
investments of the fund made by the Commis- 
sion. Reserves of the fund were invested in 
Dominion of Canada Bonds as required by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Training School on Statistics 


As a preliminary to the initiation of a 
quarterly report on employment to be obtain- 
ed from employers by the Department of 
Labour, a Training School on Statistics was 
conducted in Ottawa on January 7, 8 and 9. 
It was under the personal supervision of Dr. 
E. P. Laberge, Supervising Inspector of the 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance Branch of the Department of Labour. 
It was attended by the Senior Training Super- 
visor from each of the five Regional offices of 
the branch and also by officers who are re- 
sponsible for statistics in the regional offices. 
Advantage was taken of the opportunity offered 
by the school to discuss the compilation in the 
local employment and selective service offices 
of a revised report on employment statistics 
by industries, and the preparation of another 
report on occupational statistics. 

Further details regarding this manpower 
survey are found on page 38). 


Schools of Instruction on Claims Procedure 


Claims procedure is of steadily increasing 
importance in the administration of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. It is necessary for at 
least one or two of the officials in every local 
office throughout Canada to be thoroughly 
familiar with the benefit sections of the act 
and regulations thereunder, as well as with 
claims procedure and forms, so that all claims 
for benefit may be handled with expedition 
and uniformity in every region. 


During December, therefore, seven schools of 
instruction, lasting from four and a half to 
five days, were held. The following table gives 
details of points where the schools were held, 
together with dates and registration. 

The four western schools were organized and 
conducted by Major H. 8. Relph, Chief Re- 
viewing Officer, who was accompanied by Mr. 
R. V. Sladen, Inspector of Insurance Revenue 
at Head Office while a similar task for the three 
eastern schools was carried out by Mr. J. E. 
Beauvais, Head Office Insurance Officer. The 
latter executive was assisted by a number of 
Regional Officials at the points where the 
schools were held. 


No. of Local 
Number in Offices 

Place Dates attendance represented 
Moncton Dec. 14-18 46 18 
Montreal Dec. 20-24 127 19 
Toronto Dec. 7-11 56 34 
Winnipeg Dec. 1-5 30 11 
Saskatoon Dec. 7-11 38 9 
Calgary Dec. 14-18 21 8 
Vaneouver Dec. 20-23 54 ny 
Total ‘ 372 116 


Annual Report 


The first annual report of the Unemployment, 
Insurance Commission was made available to 
the public in December 1942. Copies were 
distributed from the Head Office of the Com- 
mission in Ottawa. 

The report covers the activities of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1942. Part I of 
the report provides a brief introductory; Parts 
II, III and IV deal with Administration, Em- 
ployment Service and Unemployment Insur- 
ance respectively. There are thirteen appen- 
dices providing statistical data on admunist- 
rative costs, applications for employment, 
vacancies, placements, insurance registration, 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, revenue 
inspections, claims for benefits, etc. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission showed that at 
January 1, 1943, 162,913 employers’ establish- 
ments and 3,553,779 persons were registered. 
Of the persons registered, 2,813,843 were in- 
surable and 739,936 were uninsurable. 

The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
persons whose last employment was insurable. 
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The other group of persons registered included 
employees of registered firms not coming with- 
in the coverage of the Act, and partners and 
proprietors of these firms. Also forming a part 
of this group were persons unemployed at date 
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of registration whose last employment was un- 
insurable, and women between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-four not engaged in insur- 
able employment at the time of the recent 
registration. 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION AT JANUARY 1, 1943 


Region 
MUARERENOY pee aes Aw acl. chon ait ae di Aen Lae ae hati en area mene ots 
CUTER IO pert. er. kore coset Ais sees ts GOR aie WMbatie. o vins, « Me Si en eaca se 
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EARUNUR TR Shy A Cee seen ERE REP ck Ma oD | SOR, CERN: a N.S OR aM ana ( 
EGACTENON EG A: oR ITAR Snr oe eta FS eer cor en UIE Micrel sic etsy cuosthn Leys deans Gh Oeanete 
Total for'Canadacsct 6: Siri ohh et AS 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


The Unemployment Insurance Act establish- 
ed a tripartite system of contributions whereby 
employers, employees and the state contribute 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Insured 
workers and their employers make contribu- 
tions according to a graded scale, but in the 
country as a whole, they pay approximately 
equal contributions. The Dominion Govern- 
ment adds one-fifth of the total amount con- 
tributed by employees and employers. 

The total employer-employee contributions 
for the 17 months ended November 30, 1942, 
were $73,957,412. The Dominion Government’s 
contribution in the same period was $14,791,482. 
The cumulative total of contributions and 
interest amounted to $90,008,847, of which 
$1,259,952 was received as interest on invest- 
ments. 

The total amount paid out in unemployment 
insurance benefit from January 27, 1942, the 
first date on which claimants could qualify for 
benefit, to November 30, 1942, was $313,476. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at the 30th November last, was 
$89,695,370 (see page 120). 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
February 1 to November 30, 1942, was $313,- 
476. In this period 21,420 claims were received 
for adjudication at the nine offices of the 
Commission, of which 16,064 claims were al- 
lowed, 4,665 claims were not allowed, with 691 
claims pending. 

An analysis of the 4,665 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers reveals the following rea- 
sons for non-allowance: 1,635 claims under 
Section 28 (i) with insufficient contributions; 
146 claims under Section 28 (11) in which 92 














Employers’ 
Establish- Insurable Other Total 
ments Persons Persons Persons 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
AS 11,859 212,953 65,589 278,542 
ee 43,627 853,341 196, 195 1,049,536 
PANE 62,527 15112, 510 256, 270 1,368, 780 
Bes 31,693 887, 282 152,479 539, 761 
Ae 13,207 247, (57 69,403 317,160 
hes 162,913 2,813,843 739,936 3,903,709 


applications were not made in the prescribed 
manner, and 54 of the claimants were not un- 
employed; 98 claims under Section 28 (iii) in 
which 638 claimants were not capable of work, 
and 35 were not available for work; 53 claims 
under Section 43 (a) for loss of work due to 
labour dispute; 87 claims under Section 43 
(b) (1) for refusal of an offer of work; 35 
claims under Section 43 (b) (11) for neglect 
of opportunity to work; 1 claim under Section 
43 (b) (i) for failure to carry out written 
directions; 2,634 claims under Section 43 (c) 
in which 542 were disqualified because they 
were discharged due to their own misconduct 
and 2,092 were disqualified for voluntarily leav- 
ing without just cause; 6 under Section 438 (d) 
for being under 16 years of age; 2 under Sec- 
tion 43 (e) for being inmates of prison, etc.; 
18 under Section 43 (f) for being in class “O” 
contributions (see page 121). 


Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1 to 
November 30, 1942, there were 370 references 
and 30 appeals made by claimants, to Courts 
of Referees. In addition, there were 11 refer- 
ences by insurance officers to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 411 references and appeals, 
327 were heard, 46 have not yet been heard, 
and 38 were withdrawn. The Courts of 
Referees disallowed 265 claims and allowed 62 
(see page 121). 


Appeals to Umpire 


Three claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairman of the Courts of Referees to 
appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) 
(ii). Two requests to appeal were refused and 
one was granted. In the appeal that was 
granted the Umpire upheld the decision of the 
Court of Referees. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE i pay 


REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1942 


Insurance Offices 


North Bay. So. i6 ack od oee Sto See ee ere neta 
IWINNIDER seer ieth ko cere CAT sees naan: daben sage acter 


Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims received at 
et eee ~ 
at Loca ces for ot 
Offices | Adjudica- | Allowed | arioweg | Pending 
tion 
4,353 4,227 3,722 450 55 
7,665 6,995 4,542 2,119 334 
4,020 3,680 2,501 1,063 116 
821 677 55 104 14 
700 679 575 100 4 
2,544 2,194 1,726 418 50 
804 730 5 120 18 
1,306 1,061 867 132 62 
1,364 h lesa WA 980 159 38 
23,000 21,420 16,064 4,665 691 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1942 


Courrt’s 


REQUESTS FROM Refer- Total 
CLAIMANTS ences by | Refer- Not yet With- DECcISsIONs 
Districts He pearance aw On Heard drawn Heard eA eA Ts 
efer- cers ppeals is- 

ences Appeals Allowed adored 
Moncton... tot scuihieeleadies 2 1 3 6 1 1 CE eee oe 
Montreal's. 8.0 .c occa teas 142 16 5 163 31 7 125 24 101 
oronto sss oy ce meee es 115 8 2 125 12 14 99 24 75 
Won don sis «59088. «2s cee Sick he cteheatsy tod licker CieA Le eee 5 3 1 2 
INOTtChD IBS Yr... ck sok case RISES, Ciera Satalte smeeta ene AL TRARY Some oe 1 10 i 9 
Wann Deg ae Secon ch eae 54 Tah INEM ak eae BD 2 6 47 6 4] 
Saskatoon.................. Zi Fics Heces a ehetgen ot, Yh pl baer Ae ent [hata ane Ag we Que seat ae tae 9 
WaMOntOnE Soe ene 8 2 1 TLRS s £6; 1 10 5 5 
Vancouvere csc). cine e DS) eaten adel, | atae asco mire 23% ince ours ee 8) 20 1 19 

‘Rotalssret ee ens 370 30 11 411 46 38 327 62 265 


Proposed Unemployment Benefit in Great Britain 


The Beveridge Report on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services made the following pro- 
posals for unemployment benefit: 


Unemployment benefit will be a weekly pay- 
ment continued without means or needs test 
throughout working age, so long as the insured 
person remains unemployed and available for 
work, but subject to the proviso that after he 
has drawn unconditional benefit for a limited 
period, the insured person, as a condition of 
remaining on benefit, will be required to 
attend a work or training centre. Receipt of 
indefinite unemployment benefit will be sub- 
ject to being in full benefit. . . . Disqualifica- 


_ tions, as at present, will apply to men refusing 


suitable employment, dismissed for miscon- 
duct or leaving their work voluntarily with- 
out just cause. Employees continuing to work 
after reaching the minimum pensionable age 
will be able to obtain unemployment benefit, 
but the period for which they can draw such 
benefit will be hmited. 

Limited Unconditional Period: The normal 
period of unconditional unemployment benefit 
will be six months, subject to the following 
adjustments :— 


(a) The period may be increased generally 
by Order of the Minister for Social 
Security on the ground of a general 
depression of trade; 

(b): A shorter period may be prescribed by 
Regulations for persons below adult age; 

(c) Men of good contribution record who 
have made small claims may be entitled 
to additional days of unconditional un- 
employment benefit. (Note—the Sug- 
gestion in para. (c) for carrying on the 
present arrangements for additional 
days of benefit under the general unem- 
ployment insurance scheme is_ pro- 
visional, subject to further enquiry as 
to its desirability under new conditions). 

Unconditional benefit will be paid only to 

persons producing proof of unemployment by 
signature of a register or otherwise and of 
readiness to accept suitable employment. 

Unlimited Conditional Benefit: Any person 

exhausting his claim to unconditional benefit, 
but otherwise in full benefit, will be able to 
‘continue to draw unemployment benefit with- 
out means test, subject to attendance, as re- 
quired, at a work or training centre. 


Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


[X the Employment and Unemployment 
section of the Lasour GazertTs, informa- 
tion regarding the employment situation in 
Canada is based upon reports from the follow- 
ing sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of November, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms’ repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

This month’s article shows that employment 
at the beginning of November, 1942, was on 
the increase. Reports were submitted by 
13,265 establishments. These firms employed 
a total of 1,835,933 persons, 19,946 more than 
in the preceding month. This increase in the 
number of persons employed was contra- 
seasonal in character, but repeated the move- 
ment indicated at the same date in each year 
since the outbreak of war. 

The index number of employment (based on 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
rose to a new high at the date under review, 
when it stood at 183-3, as compared with 181-3 
at October 1, 1942. A year previously, at 
November 1, 1941, the index registered 167-6. 
At the outbreak of war it stood at 119-6. 

The same employers also submit each month 
information regarding payrolls, which is in- 
corporated in this article. 

The per capita average wage in the Cana- 
dian industries submitting returns rose from 
$29.51 a week in the last report to $29.79 at 
November 1, 1942. The figure for November 
1, 1941, had been $27.02. 


Employment conditions at the end of De- 
cember as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission give 
a brief survey of the employment situation at 
the end of December. These reports describe 
employment conditions in the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
British Columbia. This article, and the one 
following, were formerly included in the ar- 
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ticle, Activities of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Applications for employment, vacancies 
and placements, November.—From the Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions re- 
ported as vacant across the Dominion, together 
with the number of applications for employ- 
ment and the number of placements effected. 

Reports received from Employment and 
Selective Services Offices during the month of 
November, 1942, showed increases from 
October, 1942, and also from November a year 
ago in the average number of placements re- 
corded daily. All industrial groups, except 
agriculture and mining, indicated additions 
over the previous month’s total, the largest 
being in manufacturing, trade and services. As 
compared with the situation a year ago, all 
divisions but agriculture listed gains, the most 
exceptional being in manufacturing, with out- 
standing advances in trade, construction, ser- 
vices, transportation and logging. The marked 
increase over last year was due to National 
Selective Service Regulations under which em- 
ployers seeking workers, and persons desiring 
employment, must notify Employment and 
Selective Service Offices. Vacancies in Novem- 
ber, 1942, numbered 241,204. There were 272,- 
138 applications for employment; and 202,259 
placements were effected in regular and casual 
employment. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 


At the beginning of December, 1942, the 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members stood at 0°8, a slight increase 
over the November percentage of 0-7, but 
considerably less than the December, 1941, 
percentage of 3:3. The percentage for Decem- 
ber was based on returns compiled from 2,241 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 398,224 persons. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Building Permits issued in Canada.—Indi- 
eative of the employment situation in the 
‘building trades are the detailed statistics com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
each month showing the value of building 
permits granted and the value of building 
materials. 


Unemployment Insurance Registration.— 
The registration figures of the Unemployment. 
Insurance Commission provide further data in 
regard to the employment situation in Canada. 

During the 1942 registration conducted by 
the Commission, employers with insured per- 
sons in their employ registered their insured 
and non-insured employees. This nation-wide 
manpower inventory covered a large portion 
of Canadian wage-earners but it did not for 
the most part include employees engaged in 
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employment in agriculture, horticulture, for- 
estry, logging, lumbering, hunting and trapping 
and a number of other excepted occupations. 

The number of persons registered. during the 
period April 1 to December 31, 1942, was 
3,053,779 (see page 119). However the total 
of persons registered during this period .is 
greater than the number of persons in regis- 
tered employment at any one date. For 
instance, some of the registered persons may 
subsequently have joined the armed forces, or 
left their registered employment for other 
reasons. 


Nevertheless, taking into consideration the 
occupations not covered in the registration, it 
may be assumed that the figure represents at 
least a minimum approximation of the num- 
ber of persons employed,in Canada. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 
1942, as Reported by Employers 


HERE were further substantial increases in 

employment and payrolls at the beginning 
of November, when the firms co-operating in 
the Dominiom Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
survey reported the addition of 19,946 persons 
to their staffs, which aggregated 1,835,933. The 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed by the 
13,265 establishments furnishing information at 
November 1 amounted to $54,690,130; as com- 
pared with the sum of $53,582,565 paid on or 
about October 1, there was an advance of 2-1 
per cent. The contents of the average pay 
envelope of the persons in recorded employ- 
ment rose from $29.51 in the preceding period 
of observation to a new maximum of $29.79 
at the beginning of November. 

The expansion in industrial employment, 
which was contra-seasonal in character, in- 
volved the addition of a rather larger number 
of persons to the working forces than that 
noted at November 1, 1941, when the per- 
centage gain was the same. The latest increase 
took place in the non-manufacturing industries, 
the first occasion in a lengthy period in which 
the advance in employment in such classes 
has exceeded that indicated in manufacturing. 
There was a moderately upward movement in 
the latter, further important increases in iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal, electrical appa- 
ratus and chemical plants being largely offset 
by reductions in vegetable food, lumber, pulp 
and paper and textiles. These changes were 
partly seasonal in character. Logging showed 
considerably greater seasonal activity, some 
11,500 men having been taken on by the co- 
operating camps. As in recently-preceding 
months, this advance was on a scale some- 
what below normal for the time of year. Con- 


struction and trade also afforded substantially 
more employment; the improvement in the 
former was contra-seasonal, being mainly due 
to work on defence projects. The additions to 
the personnel in trade were slightly larger than 
usual for November; nevertheless, employment 
in this division continued in smaller volume 
than at the same date in 1941. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation and services re- 
ported lessened activity. Except in mining, 
the losses in personnel were seasonal. 

Although employment generally continues in 
greater volume than in any earlier period, the 
effect of shortages of labour and materials is 
becoming evident in an increasingly large 
number of industries, in which the levels in 
more recent months have fallen below those 
established in 1941. The manufacturing divi- 
sions in which this situation prevails comprise 
most of those producing non-durable goods, 
with the notable exception of chemicals and 
miscellaneous manufactured products, both of 
which are largely engaged in war work. Logging, 
mining and trade, among the non-manufac- 
turing industries, have likewise been adversely 
affected by the prevailing labour stringency. 
As compared with pre-war records, however, 
employment is greater in practically all lines 
of industry. 

The general index number of employment 
at the beginning of November, 1942, was 183°3, 
the highest to date. The October 1 figure was 
181-3, while that for November 1, 1941, was 
167-6. There was thus an increase of 9:4 per 
cent in the latter comparison, which was 
accompanied by that of 20 per cent in the 
index number -of payrolls. The seasonally- 
adjusted index number of employment rose 
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from 172-5 in the preceding month, to 175-4 
at the beginning of November, 1942, when it 
was higher than in any previous month. 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the firms whose returns 
were tabulated reported the payment of 
$54,690,130 in salaries and wages at Novem- 
ber 1, a sum which exceeded by 2-1 per cent 
the amounts they had disbursed at the begin- 
ning of October. The latest figure is the high- 
est yet recorded. The movement in payrolls 
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has, with one exception, been steadily upward 
throughout the whole period in which statistics 


have been collected, that is, from the spring 


of 1941. The only exception in these months 
was at the beginning of January, 1942, when 
the observance of the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays had lowered the reported aggre- 
gate. The weekly per capita earnings averaged 
$29-511 at October 1 and $29.79 at the begin- 
ning of November, 1942, being then consider- 
ably above the November 1, 1941, average of 
$27.02. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. ‘ 
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If statistics for financial institutions are 
included, the latest survey of employment and 
payrolls shows that the number of persons in 
recorded employment was 1,899,988, as com- 
pared with 1,880,160 at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The amounts received as weekly earnings 
by these persons were stated as $56,662,487 
paid on or about November 1, and $55,555,308 
paid on or about October 1. The per capita 
average for the nine industries, including 
finance, was $29.82, or 27 cents above the figure 
indicated at the beginning of October. These 
averages were slightly higher than those of 
$29.79 at November 1 and $29.51 at October 1 
already given for the eight leading industries, 
for which records of employment are available 
for a lengthy period, and upon whose totals 
are based the general comparisons here used. 
These industries are as follows: manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade. 

Table I summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at October 1, 1942, 
and November 1, 1941. 

The statistics of payrolls are based on the 
amounts disbursed by the co-operating firms 
at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate com- 
parisons of the trends of employment and pay- 
rolls, the index numbers of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


: 
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shows that there has been an increase of 19:9 
per cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the weekly earnings of these 
persons have risen by 40-8 per cent. Including 
finance, the gain in employment from June 1, 
1941, to November 1, 1942, amounted to 19-3 
per cent, and that in payrolls to 39-7 per cent. 

From November 1, 1941, to November 1, 
1942, the increase in employment in manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade has amounted to 9°4 per 
cent, and that in the weekly payrolls to 20 
per cent. The reasons previously given for the 
much greater rise in the latter than in employ- 
ment may again be stated: (1) the growing 
concentration of workers in the heavy manu- 
facturing industries, where rates of pay are 
above the average, and, in addition, there is a 
considerable amount of overtime work, and (2) 
the extension of the system of paying a cost- 
of-living bonus to the majority of workers; 
the rates at which this allowance has been 
calculated have been enlarged on more than 
one occasion since its institution. In certain 
cases, higher wage-rates have also been 
awarded. In spite of these main factors bene- 
ficially affecting the typical worker, the aver- 
age weekly earnings, as a result of the con- 
tinued dilution of labour, have not shown 
advances commensurate with those in the 
index of aggregate payrolls. Where the latter 
has risen by 40°8 per cent, the index of per 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100. 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 








Ercut LeapINne INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 


Aggregate | Per Capita 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
1941 $ $ 
UMNO wer diner ones coher aie as eatin evar cholate ie Aietel'ole ote. oi si 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
WALL ys elim eer teers eee che cccrameter anit ore tems aicrels edevahe’'srs ste 102-9 103 -9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
U1 A Daa ie ld teen: Bae cei) gaan Dh che Sir 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
Sepen de ae wre wal cke Matera teres ee Gates CS cielo sabe 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
GG tay Ua ire ork, seat obetoays ciate o toleoaectiati le eyieteiaite, 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
INOW) Utes saalatess one ayes Stator crake ely oh 0: aes sores Bsr shor ate, sie 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
PD ry Us acters wee ate eas Meatot ist Mie ero GIMME. AEF SENS ches oto wlesehs 110-4 119-5 27°32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
1942 

Davin Ue galeria ctecasieretshoriche Biotla ster ati ustet fol teh te, as 108-4 112-3 26-138 111-4 114-6 26-32 
BOD SVG eee ee eal, hee Sr eeneye IAAS 6 oF coksstatabs 6 seats a4 103-2 118-5 27-65 113-8 126-3 28 -39 
Marea UP ee pcan: crravcncre eae cae e se ats olelsters ste hypo 108-0 119-4 27-92 116-5 130-2 28-58 
FAUT UE Ae rece co Aedes otclar «sate ave atoieys cia bape cites: sia oloars, ae 108-0 121-6 28-41 118-7 134-3 28-94 
WE Re sre te te ave erat eins ale a ciarttls -xtohs ake ater @%e 5 109-5 124-0 28-59 120-4 137-3 29-19 
URIS Lee ais ke es Sydow a si gear soe oe adhe: ash ape 112-3 125-5 28-20 122-6 137-6 28-73 
DULVE Dna NaS © ate «sok vets oie aen) sos As o> 114-9 129-7 28-49 124-7 142-0 29-16 
Aion Le cthicec deard ete sion case's} ale dhstem siete ats 116-3 131-8 28-62 126-4 143-5 29-08 
Dep bel be spore ataberaverer orate vale etc ateteltaiovecre aaraklh tore ate 117-3 135-5 29-29 128-3 148-9 29-72 
OGRE sy Re re elas se ‘sta rctaey Sele atone telat ctauata as 118-6 138-01 29-511 129-9 152-8 30-151 
IN Ovtuilic ae dare ers nti vos fos oteleke aves SMe sitll Wis a, svevahducllefe’erslors 119-9 140-8 29-79 130-1 155-6 30-65 
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capita earnings has increased by 18 per cent 
since June 1, 1941. 

The expansion in employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing in the period of observation 
has for obvious reasons been on a much 
greater scale than that in the non-manufactur- 
ing industries, the index in the former having 
risen by 30-1 per cent from June 1, 1941, and 
that of payrolls by 55-6 per cent. The increase 
in the weekly earnings of the typical individual 
engaged in factory work has amounted to 19-9 
per cent, as compared with that of 18 per cent 
in the all-industries’ average. The factors given 
above as influencing the all-industries statistics 
operate with greater force in the case of the 
manufacturing group. 
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Even more striking than the advance in 
personnel and payrolls in manufacturing as a 
whole in recent months is that which has 
taken place in plants producing durable goods. 
Thus, the index of employment in this class 
has risen by 48-6, and that of payrolls by 
75:7 per cent from June 1, 1941, to the 
beginning of November, 1942. Despite cur- 
tailment in certain lines in the non-durable 
goods division, the index number of employ- 
ment in this group was 18-4 per cent above 
that indicated at June 1, 1941, while in pay- 
rolls the increase amounted to 35:4 per cent. 

In regard.to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the dif- 
ferent industrial classes, it must be borne in 
mind that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at. November 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at November 1 and 
October 1, 1942, and November 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF 


Number of | Aggregate |Per capita Aggregate Weekly 
Employees| Weekly Weekly Employment Payrolls 
Geographical and Industrial Unit | reported at | Payrolls | Earnings 
Nov. 1, 1942 at at Nov. 1,|| Nov. 1] Oct.1| Nov. 1] Nov. 1] Oct 1 |Nov.1 
Nov. 1, 1942 1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 141,526 | 3,585,409 25-33 124-0 | 121-5 | 117-8 | 146-0} 142-8 | 131-4 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,098 48,162 22-96 100-8 99-6 105-3 109-0 107-0 113-9 
INOVENDS COLA Niuean vale le sales ton 86, 489 2,243,263 25-94 127-5 126-0 118-0 149-2 147-3 130-9 
New Brunswick............... 52,939 1,293,984 24-44 120-5 116-5 119-1 142-4 137-1 132-8 
QuEhec re ie aha siete savers 579,382 | 16,281,001 28-10 125-9 | 123-6] 112-6 | 151-3 | 147-4] 121-1 
OnCATION A cule eer eeaean eee 751,939 | 23,399,563 31-12 114-4] 114-1] 106-9 | 182-4 | 130-6] 113-6 
Prairie Proyimces................. 189,703 | 5,647,835 29-77 109-3 | 108-3 | 106-1} 125-0 | 122-9 | 113-8 
AMA DOW 50s cre raiorahectocee ace tere 90,518 2,685,347 29-58 110-7 109-1 104-3 124-2 121-3 a iL 
DABKALC HE WAN). ctaericaie ae onions 37,522 1,054,065 28-09 106-4 105-4 105-7 120-1 119-2 112-5 
JN] ove) 9.21 UV CRAP a Be Ee a 1 61, 663 1,908,423 80-95 109-0 109-2 108-9 128-6 127-4 118-6 
British Columbia................. 173,383 | 5,776,322 33-32 138-8 | 136-1] 110-7 | 168-1 | 162-5*| 119-5 
CANADA............... 1,835,933 | 54,690,130 29-79 119-9 | 118-6 | 109-6 | 140-8 | 138-0*) 117-3 
(b) Crt1es 
Minmsten) es mars sci ante eset ates 271,097 | 7,995,148 29-49 126-6 | 124-7 | 112-1 151-0 | 147-9*} 119-9 
CMe DeC CARY ites hint cock ney wine 36,315 918,838 25-30 || 155-0 | 151-6 | 116-4] 192-6] 184-9] 124-0 
MEOLONtO WW Aden cc's Chines eee oe 245,305 | 7,577,696 30-89 124-5 |} 121-7} 109-3 145-1 140-8 | 116-0 
Ottawa eR (PREC aOR end SS os 21,471 564, 508 26-29 108-0 107-8 109-2 124-5 124-0 121-8 
Hamilton italia se ae br ala ocdtate eee Say ts Ae 63,006 2,027,716 32-18 119-1 118-0 108-3 139-7 137-8 116-2 
Windsor Slap Maratea srcte cies al seN aia ladeere race 42,165 D127 267 40-61 135-0 135-4 106-4 144-5 143-8 100-4 
Wil i pe reer ne: het ones es eee ete 57,608 1,616,226 28-06 113-1 111-1 109-0 125-9 121:7*| 1138-3 
MANCOUY OR se Suede) me ae eeN 85, 453 2,779,216 32-52 170-1 168-1 114-9 216-0 211-7 125-1 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing ss. 6s eaee odes: 1,189,054 | 34,913,221 30-65 130-1 129-9 111-6 155-6 152-8 120-4 
DurableGoodst.b.6.4: seek 610,842 | 20,656,322 33 +82 143-6 140-8*| 112-0 175-7 W715 U* es 12520 
Non-Durable Goods oo fier. 509,923 | 13,622,733 26-72 118-4 120-8*| 112-0 135-4 134-3*| 118-6 
Electric Light and Power...... 18,289 634, 166 34:67 95-9 97-9 99-9 | 103-3 107-0 | 103-7 
PORCINE Mw tee erent a cpa san eee 56,467 | 1,204,124 D132 120-2 95-8 | 1388-7 | 187-1 112-1 138-6 
DEDINE ia e- sraptaa ta lak bea inlds Ritson te hepsi re 76,251 2,705, 651 35°48 92-0 92-7 104-4 104-2 105-1 118-4 
Communications. ee senior yan et, 27,959 800, 994 28-65 107-7 109-0 102-9 113-8 116-4 103-6 
Transportation ERA Ne pce eeeeneeees 139,327 4,811,967 34-54 111-5 112-6 103-6 121-6 122-1 111-0 
Construction and Maintenance..... 195,334 5,571,246 28-52 111-0 107-2 105-9 139-2 132-6 114°9 
ONVICOR ad, Mee et aie sicko fe 40, 680 741,437 18-23 106-8 108-3 101-6 121-7 121-3 106-6 
RPA ONE ec e ie eke fc ee ee 160,861 | 3,941,490 24-50 99-8 97-9 | 104-2 | 107-7} 106-1 106-3 
Eight Leading Industries..| 1,835,933 | 54,690,130 29-79 119-9 | 118-6} 109-6 | 140-8 | 138-0*| 117-3 
HAINANCOA Asse ON tee ks hse eA 64,055 | 1,972,357 30-79 106-9 | 107-1 105-5 | 114-2] 114-3 107-2 
Total—Nine Leading Industries,| 1,899,988 | 56,662,487 29-82 119-3 | 118-1 | 109-4) 139-7 | 136-9 | 116-9 


ae a ae ee ee ee i fee i ee es ey ey 2 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
* Revised. 
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with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


Those wishing to measure the effect of the 
war upon industrial employment will be 
interested in the indexes given below for the 
larger industrial divisions at November 1 in 
the period 1939-1942, and as at September 1, 
1939. ‘The seasonal factor enters to some extent 
into a comparison of the situation as at Sep- 
tember 1 and November 1, although it is of 
less importance between these two dates than 
in other parts of the year when climatic dif- 
ferences are greater. 

The general trend in employment during the 
war has been almost continuously favourable, 
the rare interruptions to the generally upward 
movement having been due to seasonal causes. 
The greatest upswing took place in the period 
following the collapse of France. The more 
recent advances have in general, been above- 
average for the time of year, but have never- 
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theless been on a smaller scale than those 
indicated at the same dates in 1941. Thus, as 
the organization of the industrial war effort 
proceeds, and the supply of available labour 
diminishes, the rate of expansion in employ- 
ment has appreciably slackened, 

In the first 38 months of war, some 638,000 
men and women were taken on by the co- 
operating establishments; the smaller firms 
may also have increased substantially the 
number of their employees, although it is 
probable that recent events have, on the whole, 
reacted less favourably upon the smaller 
businesses. The mustering of such a labour 
force, together with the enlistment of ap- 
proximately 600,000 men in the armed forces 
in about three years, has resulted in many and 
far-reaching changes in the industrial and oc- 
cupational distributions of the Canadian adult 
population. The principal sources from which 
these accessions to the industrial payrolls 
have been drawn are as follows:—(a) unem- 
ployed workers (b) the own-account and small- 
employer classes (c) agriculture (d) home- 
makers and other women (e) adolescents, who 
under normal conditions would probably con- 
tinue at school for a year or two longer, or 
possibly for a lengthier period. At the other 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


d 








i=} 
ey 
od @ o 3 
@ ® ° o S AQ om 
< Cy Ge “iss ° © 2 SS) 3s ite) 
-~ S122 ete] ep pa | BB bee] 2 [a |e ae 
4 We) is oS Qo ~ ao je} ha 
® TH © OR 3 = a= — Oo 
5 sa [agg] 2a | 2a e) 5 aay s a < ao 
Nowaid, 1927. 5s 335 LOS Sy ie OO Lain oi ents ieee cae LEO ee OSS LO Ta acento laetoece leter cre teon 104-2 
Nov. 1, 1928...... VIS Oil rk O 9s Sy era A Pies. Wek 3) WA Mes Mid BE aoa ene a ola | Ae aN 112-1 
INioweal 1929). .5 23 124-6) | st24 > GiB ew ee ss aie LDP obs all hy OWA Carag Wa PAE sy [le yeh ld BR i Panel Ua Nah 118-9 
Nov. 1, 1930...... DTZ On eI Od eer aecme [ts ates (eet TE ONL IT Oe d2or Oo smo. (eee ces enie 105-4 
Nov. 1, 1931..... 103< ON erhO6: eee cee eb te elim eis | 96-2 CE SSHOD UM Wl ha SC ea MS oad AT 98-9 
Novel, 19325520 84-7 GX paCosnt| | ALA ar AE aT dia et 83-6 84-2 LEAST Narita ROMA al i el diy 77-8 
Novewl, 198305.23; 91-3 DO yiPS Varrattee [eethaetotis emt e nae 92-2 91-4 QAO yon ce dee, iene [ne eo eet, 84-0 
Nov. 1, 1934...... LOD sie lteelO4 sO ie aren se Ree A 98-0 | 1038-6 TAO Yo Reeailetiie IGAKU! il ell at) 94-1 
Nov. 1, 1935...... 1 CO ae ie a RFR eee cami DS a JOSE Os et TO - Oe MeL O Sete erie [er de Coren aia 101-8 
Nowatl! 1936: 25% DEE: Opi pals Oe 4s ee aiice NINN TUONO PLO Sitios se LOO Ont ne cr as naan er arnt ts 105-4 
INoverl, “L937 234 125-2 | 127-3 83-0 | 124-9} 132-8] 180-5} 1380-4] 106-2 99-3 | 115-9 | 110-5 111-5 
Nov. 1, 1938...... 114-6 112-6 95-0 123-6 100-3 119-7 115-0 108-1 97-6 132-2 108-1 107-5 
Nov. 1, 1939...... 123-6 | 117-9] 101-1 | 126-9} 108-1} 181-5] 124-4] 112-7] 103-1] 124-3] 120-0 115-5 
Nov. 1, 1940...... 139-2 | 1383-8] 184-0] 142-4] 123-4] 148-7] 142-5 | 119-7] 110-5 | 123-5} 181-6 126-3 
Nowe 21947. aa. 167-6 | 179-6] 112-8 | 198-1 | 160-7] 177-1] 173-0] 136-1] 1380-1] 184-7] 146-5 149-4 
Jan. 1, 1942...... 165-8 | 183-9} 118-9] 204-5 | 162-2} 175-0 | 172-7 | 181-4] 127-2] 119-6 | 145-7 142-6 
Webweola... ots wakes 165-4 | 178-8 | 115-1} 202-4 | 153-4] 176-7) 173-3 | 126-8 | 123-3} 109-9 | 143-2 140-5 
Marnie lis.) bec tosteh 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 145-4 178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
AER usta whe 165-2 155°6 92-0 175-0 135-3 176-8 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 
Mayypn diene cence 167-4 156-7 94-4 179-3 132-3 177-9 175-9 130-9 129-1 118-5 141-9 158-8 
JUDE MEL siscccyeh sda teers 171-7 | 166-1] 107-0} 185-2] 145-9} 182-8] 178-5 | 187-4} 1383-0] 182-0] 147-9 161-9 
Duliyan lect, hho eee. 175-7 | 177-2 | 117-0} 199-7] 153-0] 187-1] 181-1 | 189-4} 1385-3} 131-6] 150-9 167-9 
Aga) ycrctosrae ees 177-8 | 170-4 | 111-8} 198-3 | 145-6 | 191-4) 181-5 | 148-5 | 188-0] 187-5] 156-0 175-3 
Sept ds sc. ok. ager 179-3 | 172-2] 111-9 | 195-1] 147-5} 192-8] 183-0] 143-1 | 137-8] 188-8] 154-0 179-4 
Octal 2. aes 181-3 | 185-2} 106-7 | 211-6 | 157-2] 194-5} 184-7 | 139-0] 1386-0] 1384-3 | 146-9 183-6 
INowegi ls 35, vale gee 183-3 | 189-0] 108-0 | 214-1] 162-6] 198-1] 185-2 | 140-2} 188-0] 185-6] 146-6 187-2 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Efoninees gone 
conomic Areas 
as at Nov. 1, 1942} 100-0 7-7 0-1 4-7 2-9 31-6 41-0 10:3 4-9 2-0 3-4 9-4 





Nore:—The relative weight, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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end of the scale, many older men and women 
are undoubtedly prolonging their period of 
service beyond the usual retirement age. The 
armed services, in addition to drawing upon 
most of the above reservoirs for recruits, have 
of course also taken very large numbers of 
persons from their former employment in 
industry. 
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Particularly striking is the extraordinary ex- 
pansion in the production of durable goods, 
in which the number of employees has risen 
by 161-5 per cent in the 38 months. The gain 
in the iron and steel industries, which amounts 
to 241-1 per cent, is even greater than that 
in the production of durable goods as a whole. 


TABLE IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 





















Industries 1Relative Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Weight 1942 1942 1941 

OTA TEAL ACLULTEM GE eM Rise Moen iat arcictetaelelenateletohal stele a eigrelelere miei e'e 6 s teistebelo tere 62:1 218-6 218-3 187-5 
(Animal products edible. eet. wesc aa cite nak or date Seitel ei ccete o a.evefecalalntene ota 1-9 178-8 178-7 185-8 
AGUTT ATC PLOGUCES Moi emits ti tae pene Av Leta e Paya ey. Uerare| cyan visi s es sieyetabetebetsis 0-2 125-7 125-8 131-8 
TOAther ABA PTOMUCTS Manan cee cee wale sates erties rovsiele te aie o:s)¢1 6 5,0 acchavanonalals ome 1:6 138-6 138-0 144-0 
Boots and shoes 710s Ae Rae eke ae els lets ulas Rie AIEN a's o-oecelereis vee 0-9 126-5 126-5 134-7 
NSUIN DEL aN CE PLOCUCES. Le wa seule cr te eM ose es eu e BlN Wi gial als abe gies oe losetevel ola 3-4 114-9 119-2 119-5 
ROUS IW ANGvATESBOd UIN DEL. mene merci wale cave le inie tis orele, eo. Mima a ialduotais/eveiaiele 2:0 102-2 108-7 109-0 
PUT UGUTON eto ie oye ec oR ala tdlarcT eles Uae a's aleed Sisla'n e's clevobels! out ots 0-5 108-8 111-0 118-2 
Othervlumber products jeke ewe era el i eee ble Lice ik b's S elataiastalarers 0-9 168-2 166-4 160-4 
Muses ANSLTUIMENTR a ele eat ene leh eVelevebu lMmeTete ety isles Chats ie w sloieiatere ame lakers 0-1 42-9 42-5 86-2 
Plantiproducts—-edible x iy vwo uu ie ah wile ea, lis i ail ee « 40. ule eyscralelaies 2-8 160-1 190-7 172-2 
Pulp and paper products 4-4 128-7 130-9 136-1 
Pilp AHA DAPI eats cc als Gece erect Seis ee eee ete ee aie ie eo esas c auatone eht eat 2-0 119-9 124-3 127-9 
PPAPOTIPTOGUCES le. iN eye e Mey ENne MeN hu) BN eel UM Ral ee os ade: al BAY a bel 0-8 184-1 184-5 190-2 
PLN bine ANGE UD LIS MIN e see ae sean sales eee Les A ie aif cial si oiaiierera lets lela 1-6 121-1 121-3 128-3 
Rubber products wae ese a RNa PRL Oe eiatess ted Slate o alorele ae Kloldle, ek 0-9 127-6 125-9 145-3 
PVOXGIIS DTOGUGCESE  Geic tual Ae tas wis Rate <b ieveseuctexele: aiclc\s eleisusiove ais 6.¢ ovale om sleaia Bete 7-9 165-9 166-7 166-4 
WihreaG wVAarnsand ClOlMeeeMeant ie ota nasit istics te tos toe e ence teen 2-9 173-5 174-1 175-9 
Cotton yarn and: Cloth, Qt peeainen, «ay. ceils ade litle eicisls s vec ete nant. 1-4 126-4 125-5 129-1 
Woollentvarn and Cloth este ilue te cating Seal tes aoc ncs motte ealameine eer 0-7 197-2 198-2 197-8 

ATE CIBUS LK AD GIST Ke OOUR een aii laldievsie ile ths seed iaselelecenie aia 0-6 584-8 597-5 585-9 
Hosiery and Knitigoodsras four see cece Seas oe ok secre ceue onan cemaaen 1-2 133-8 134-6 147-2 
Garments and personal furnishings.............0sccccvccccccccscusees 2-9 173-1 173-7 166-6 
Othertextilemrocduchanme stain ctee vaeie mace audi. ss' eid a uie oes © afew cthe 0-9 173-3 174-2 168-4 
BRGY of: Keke come a dyer nas eoaecant Sede Sbe oie OlaAa ar rye ac) Lr a aaa ae A Sued We Or SP 0:6 137-7 137-8 116-0 
BSVETALOS Hee ee eae ee Mirani ee lalate Vee Bs siative irate ah vie. e:cle ose: ) follies ave ove lodete isle 0:8 253-1 253-9 231-2 
C@hemicalstandialliad: products... ties seiscktsetclsic.cccide oc eck ectisiewie cen ean 5-1 751-2 739-8* 429-0 
Clay, lass and (StOne, PrOduets swale. susihe alate bie hoki Len csah » slte co niteiem 0:8 133-4 132-2 135-4 
Hecthic lightand) POWER \. 1 Ges. skiccier Wie elshelsisiayets ols gsi. Hm ieee pies chelslesa sies obs 1-0 143-7 146-8 149-9 
iBisctricalapparattis. Aaa. lumens Abeta waetid: cveae tis s:6. «o's ALS aS eH th: 2-1 276°8 269°9 227-0 
HTFOM ANG SLES] BTOGUETS He i Meicuie beslaeieicatvela stg Me ial a os Qleidul clave: bidis ete Miverctele ot 23-7 321-0 312-2* 238-6 
Crude, rolled and forged. products wen we ware ls che sce ash oie hue Ree 1-7 252-5 250-0 233-3 
Machinery: (other than VebiClos) 2. co) stoic Give co ascec se coccen cine 1:5 259-2 58-0 233-5 
Accicultnural implements waa miei Mabe aeis «s/s lemurs were tieies eAleeclere ute 0-6 123-9 129-5 108-4 
ALAM VEIL ESM co ee a aie ea mea terere mens talatern ties: are tsa e encne Baa o le emg Meat tL 8-9 260-1 255-3 202-0 
‘AULOMODIUERIALG Palos) hho maern eileen s/s sine siaia’ co miele oe sane 2°5 808-1 303-0 253-4 

Steel Shipbuilding ANG TEPAITING .. owed eile guinie's «os ceds feeb es e's dele ait. 3:3 1,350-6 1, 234-5 549-8 
Heating appliances sere c uns Suateine. aulaerryn ys asec res, Uk mM men 0-3 157-6 155-6 171-6 
Tromanc steer fabrication (1c Se) ann” wistine aetace ne ik ca cc eke mn eens 1-2 326-1 324-4 255-1 
HPoundry/andimachine| shop progucts, |... Gswiss) ccna sss bates bee nee 0-9 311-1 307-6 261-4 
Othertron-and steel products ance comical «de tis cae cole athe see eaten 5-3 462-8 446-8* 338-7 
Non ferroustmetal productar nema tee me tetets cols deere ce Sialic su MRIs 3-1 379-2 369-7 302:9 
san THotallic mineral PLOAUCES.. Fale sree Wi ccine «oes pees cous 6 be weee een 0-8 197-7 200-0 188-3 
Miscellaneous!) sous alae aan Oh a ny BGO ie A IA ER ea et tty PAPI LE 2% 2 0-9 364-3 361-2 255-4 
DEST TEE Ai UA Otc ta IR SA a TE th A el 9, A RE hE ey A 3-1 190-3 151-7 219-6 
PE RRERERIS or Ca. OC he Ma ae Ue Me MeN ee ce hb cela ee ae see 4-1 160-0 164-3 185-0 
CLOW TTR Sia SA ERO Male igs Bis Rt eh AeA) 8 eed Bee ees 1-3 91-1 90-5 99-4 
Netallicores sen 4 yaouite e aolete Cees iebicalcelsis cate tec ciao lotic e ae 2:2 825-3 827-9 378-9 
Non metallic minerals (except coal)...........ccccccccccccssccvcccceces 0:6 159-8 162-0 166-7 

A OVRMAUMICRELONIS (rere dns wee Rb eh ob cuie o.cte vob winle's dee choeewk ane 1:5 104-7 105-9 100-0 
cl elog ra mhis: men oaele e lenraeices Mole ttateer lett teloi stores @ sus dee Gotae vidoe ee oes ene 0:4 128-5 128-4 118-0 
EDelSHW ONS. Se cee te Ro NS RTCA ITA Teisielé ce ceckoiial can shee Len 1-1 98-2 99-8 95-1 
EL PAIS DOLEACIONN aod acces ore ene el teea io whet cad a ceevels dics REEL wale 7:6 110-6 111-7 102-8 
Streetirailway, Cartage and Storage. cecusss cos sho cle cicieolacle scince cb osmuty 2-1 160-2 159-2 151-3 
SLOBIATAU WAVE ttle etalk st We stte Ole ate suis wal eralccio sods canine eer 4-2 97-6 97-3 . 89-8 
Shipping Gnd stovedoring gs. ween ben ee a ck fee take seen lle 1-3 103-5 112-0 97-3 
Construction and Maintemance..................cccccccccccceccceceees 10-6 154-9 149-6 147-7 
BRUT Gin eae Mich, leper he ots nate ve elariele Rast Tole esis hati inie wc olate or elecese 4-8 201-4 179-7 167-8 
BEL Ig hwy Sees eon Perennna es a EMR Uy st ats iate ee gait 3-7 172-1 174-1 198-4 
Railway uence aise tana 2-1 91-8 96-4 81-2 
ervitesy. oie. au cate stele cn alae 2-2 182-6 185-1 173-7 
Hotelsiand restaurants ssa ueecacetnicen ull cs sake cece aucmialates a 1:3 175-1 179-5 166-5 
Personal (Chie y laundries) esas secre ls oe He bells elecs vance ee nemee 0-9 195-6 194-7 186-2 
TAC 2 bee's idles Ve ca aeb TN MeIa ra: Wate caataisbatalors sin’ 4! yaiaiere. asia Ae oa; yidcauocae ely i a8 156-5 153-5 163-4 
Retail......... RRP foie Cte ee tAs ts ce MR MD Tetal a Er osinib leis ere ieigve/cisid a Meideidwle sie 6-8 165-7 161-4 171-8 
Wholesale ts) Ui time ie enue tee cate Notnals vicid Kate wieisabe cites Rene 2-0 132-3 132-4 141-3 
PAM Tench er sta bess ayia ariraces cree shssshen oct terehaievclets rerwia cieveseieiaserorovmeriw Syckockornc tole 100-0 183-3 181-3 167-6 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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In the non-durable group, employment after 
38 months of war was higher by 46:1 per cent 
at November 1, 1942, than at September 1, 
1939; seasonal activity in these industries is 
ordinarily higher at the beginning of Septem- 
ber than at November 1. It is significant 
that in many branches of the non-durable 
goods category the advance in employment 
between September 1, 1939, and November 1, 
1942, is considerably smaller than that reported 
in November, 1941, indicating the increasing 
effect of shortages of labour, together in 
certain cases, with shortages of raw materials. 

In several of the non-manufacturing indus- 
. tries, the situation is somewhate similar to that 
developing in the production of non-durable 
goods. Thus, mainly as a result of labour 
stringency, employment in logging and trade 
is rather quieter than in the same period of 
the intervening years, although it continues 
in greater volume than at the outbreak of 
hostilities. Avtivity in mining was less than 
in any previous wartime November, and was 
also below its level at September 1, 1939. In 
communications, transportation, services and 
construction, employment at the date under 
review was brisker than at the outbreak of 
war, or than in any other November since 
then. The relatively high position of the 
indexes in these groups largely results from 
wartime conditions. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


- Manufacturing—Employment in _ factories 
at the beginning of November showed a fur- 
ther increase, repeating the movement indi- 
eated annually at November 1 since the out- 
break of war. Prior to that, however, activity 
had ordinarily declined in the late autumn. 
The latest gain was smaller than at Novem- 
ber 1 in any of the three preceding years. 
The volume of employment in manufacturing 
reached a new maximum at the date under 
review, when the index, at 218-6, was higher 
by 16-6 per cent than that of 187-5 at Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. The October 1, 1942, figure was 
218-3. The 1926 average equals 100 in cal- 
culating these index numbers. After correc- 
tion for seasonal influences, the index showed 
a further gain, rising from 211-6 at October 
1, to 216-7 at the beginning of November. 
Data were received from 7,402 manufac- 
turers, whose staffs included 1,139,054 men and 
women, 1,765 or 0:2 per cent more than they 
had employed at October 1. There was an 
accompanying increase of 1-8 per cent in the 
reported weekly payrolls, which aggregated 
$34,913,221. The pay envelope of the typical 
individual in recorded employment in manu- 
facturing at November 1 contained $30.65, 
fifty cents more than the per capita average 
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earnings of those employed by the same firms 
at the beginning of October, and $3.06 more 
than the average at November 1, 1941. The 
increase in the twelve months is partly due 
to the growing concentration of employment 
in the more highly-paid heavy industries, to- 
gether with progressive upgrading of employ- 
ees, factors which have offset the effect of the 
considerable dilution of labour rendered neces- 
sary by wartime conditions. The payment of 
cost-of-living allowances at rising rates has 
also contributed to the result. 

The most noteworthy expansion at the 
beginning of November was in the iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metal, chemical and elec- 
trical apparatus divisions, in each of which 
employment was in unprecedently great vol- 
ume. Within the iron and steel group, there 
were especially large additions to the working 
forces in shipbuilding, aircraft and fire arm 
plants. The production of ammunition ac- 
counted for the bulk of the increase in chemical 
works. Relatively small gains were indicated 
in leather, rubber, clay, glass anad stone and 
miscellaneous manufactured products. On the 
other hand, there was important seasonal cur- 
tailment in the vegetable food group (from 
which some 9,800 persons were released), and 
in lumber and pulp and paper mills. Textiles 
were also slacker. 

It is noteworthy that largely as a result of 
the wartime labour situation, employment in 
a growing number of plants producing con- 
sumers’ goods is showing declines from the 
high levels established in the latter part of 
1941. Thus where eleven industries or groups 
at July 1, 1942, reported declines as compared 
with a year earlier, nineteen divisions at 
November 1 showed a falling-off from the 
same date in 1941. Notable among these nine- 
teen were the food, fur, leather, lumber, pulp 
and paper and rubber classes, in which, how- 
ever, activity continued decidedly above the 
pre-war level. The slackening in many of the 
above-mentioned groups is the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that in a great many 
cases, plants in these categories are engaged 
in manufacturing commodities or parts directly 
required in the war effort. On the other 
hand, employment in important industrial 
divisions has reached successive new high 
levels in recent months; prominent among 
these are the chemical, tobacco, beverage and 
the various metal-using industries. 

The index number of payrolls, based on the 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed by the 
reporting employers at June 1, 1941, as 100, 
stood at 155-6 at November 1, 1942, as com- 
pared with 152-8 at the beginning of October 
and 120°4 at November 1, 1941. There was 
thus an increase of 29:2 per cent during the 12 
months which accompanied that of 16°6 per 
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cent in the index number of employment. 
The reasons previously given for the disparity 
in the rates of increase in employment and 
payrolls may again be stated: (1) the growing 
concentration of workers in the more highly- 
paid heavy industries, together with important 
amounts of overtime work in these classes, 
and (2) the general practice of paying a bonus 
to meet the increase in the cost of living, 
under the terms of P.C. 8253 of October 24, 
1941. The cost-of-living bonus has shown in- 
creases since its institution. The upgrading 
of workers has also contributed to the greater 
expansion’ in the reported payrolls, a factor 
which has tended to counteract the effect of 
the large-scale dilution of labour resulting 
from the existing stringency. 

The effect to which the changing industrial 
distribution of factory workers has contri- 
buted to the relatively larger growth in pay- 
rolls than in employment is emphasized by a 
comparison of the ‘figures for the durable and 
the non-durable goods group. Thus, the pay- 
roll index in the former at November 1 was 
42-8 per cent higher than at November 1, 1941, 
while that in the non-durable goods group 
was 14-2 per cent higher; over the same 
period, the index of employment in the dur- 
able goods has risen by 28-2 per cent, while 
that in the non-durable classes has gained by 
only 5-8 per cent. 

In the period in which statistics of payrolls 
have been collected, there have been par- 
ticularly great increases in the amounts dis- 
bursed in the chemical, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, miscellaneous manufactured 
products, electrical apparatus and beverage 
industries. The advances in these industries 
have been associated with important though 
relatively smaller gains in employment. In 
practically every case, and notably in the 
industries just mentioned, the per capita aver- 
ages in the various branches of manufacturing 
were substantially higher at November 1, 1942, 
than at the same date of 1941. 

In comparing the figures of per capita aver- 
ages in the various industries, it must be borne 
in mind that many factors contribute to the 
existing differences. Important among these 
is the sex distribution of workers in the various 
industries; with this factor is associated that 
of age, the women workers in general, tend- 
ing to belong in the younger age groups, where 
earnings normally are less than among more 
experienced workers. The presence or ab- 
sence of overtime also affects substantially 
the per capita average earnings. 

Logging —There was a further seasonal in- 
crease in logging at November 1, 1942, when 
the expansion was smaller than that reported 
at the same date in any other year in the 
decade. Returns were received from 451 
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operators having 56,467 workers, as compared 
with 45,005 at October 1. The index of em- 
ployment at 190-3, was the lowest for Novem- 
ber since the outbreak of war. As compared 
with November 1, 1941, there was a decline 
of 13-4 per cent in the index of employment; 
that of weekly payrolls was only slightly 
lower. The salaries and wages reported at the 
latest date amounted to $1,204,124, showing an 
increase of 22 per cent over the payrolls indi- 
cated in the preceding period of observation. ~ 

The per capita average earnings fell from 
$21.86 at October 1, 1942, to $21.32 at the 
date under review; the decline is associated 
with the large increase in the number of 
employees. The average at November 1, 1941, 
was $18.66. In considering the figures of 
aggregate and average earnings in logging, it 
must be recalled that they do not include 
the value of board and lodging, frequently a 
part of the remuneration of workers engaged 
in bush operations. The high labour turnover 
in many camps is also a factor in lowering 
the reported earnings. ; 

Mining—Continued curtailment was noted 
in mining at the beginning of November, when 
information tabulated from 433 operators in- 
dicated a combined working force of 76,251 
persons, aS against 76,831 in their last return. 
The greatest reduction was in the extraction 
of metallic ores, but the non-metallic minerals 
also showed a falling-off. The index of em- 
ployment in the mining group at November 1 
was 163-0, being 11:9 per cent below that of 
185-0 at the same date in 1941. In the 12 
months, the index of payrolls has fallen by 
12 per cent. 

The weekly payrolls reported at the latest 
date amounted to $2,705,651, a sum which, 
was not quite one per cent lower than the 
salaries and wages disbursed by the same firms 
at October 1. The per capita average earn- 
ings were also slightly lower, standing at 
$35.48 as compared with $35.52 in the pre- 
ceding period of observation. The November 1, 
1941, figure had been $35.08. 

Communications—The trend in the com- 
munications division was again downward, as 
is usual at the beginning of November. The 
staffs of the co-operating establishments aggre- 
gated 27,959, a decline of 337 as compared 
with their last report. The loss was about 
normal in extent. There was also a falling-off 
in the payrolls distributed; these amounted 
to $800,994, as compared with $819,112 paid 
on or about October 1. The per capita average 
fell from $28.95 at October 1 to $2865 at 
the first of November. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the latest index of employ- 
ment was 104:7; this was 4-7 per cent higher 
than the November 1, 1941, figure, while 
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there was a gain of 9°8 per cent in the index 
of payrolls in the twelve months. 


Transportation—A seasonal contraction of 
about the usual proportions was noted in 
transportation as a whole at November 1. 
The reduction took place wholly in shipping 
and stevedoring, steam railway operation and 
local transportation showing moderate ad- 
vances. Employment continued in greater 
volume than at the same date in any earlier 
year since 1929. The index stood at 110-6, 
7°6 per cent higher than that of 102-8 at 
November 1, 1941; this gain has been accom- 
panied by that of 9-5 per cent in the reported 
weekly payrolls. The staffs of the 565 firms 
and branches furnishing returns totalled 
139,327, as compared with 140,729 at October 1. 
The weekly salaries and wages disbursed at 
November 1 were given as $4,811,967; this 
was only slightly lower than that of $4,831,156 
recorded in the preceding period of observa- 
tion. The average per capita weekly earn- 
ings rose from $34.83 at October 1 to $34.54 
at the date under review. The November 1, 
1941, figure had been $33.90. 


Construction and Maintenance—There was 
further important expansion ‘of a  contra- 
seasonal character in the construction indus- 
tries; building was decidedly more active, 
while highway and railway construction and 
maintenance released employees. Statements 
were tabulated from 1,523 contractors em- 
ploying 195,384 men and women, 6,653 more 
than in the preceding month. The gain took 
place largely on defence projects. The weekly 
payrolls reported by co-operating employers 
amounted to $5,571,246; this was an increase 
of 4-9 per cent over the October 1 total. 
There was also an advance in the per capita 
average earnings, which stood at $28.52 at 
November 1, as compared with $28.14 at the 
beginning of October. The November 1, 1941, 
figure was $24.01. 

The November 1 index in construction, at 
154-9, was higher than that of 147-7 at the 
beginning of November of last year. This 
increase of 4:9 per cent was accompanied by 
that of 21-1 per cent in the reported payrolls. 


Services.——Seasonal losses were reported in 
the service division, in which the 617 co- 
operating establishments released 557 persons, 
bringing their staffs to 40,680 at November 1. 
This reduction was rather below normal in 
the experience of other years. The salaries 
and wages distributed at the beginning of 
November amounted to $741,437, compared 
with $739,084 in the preceding period of 
observation. 

During the last 12 months, there has been 
an advance of 5-1 per cent in the number of 
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persons m recorded employment, while the 
reported payrolls showed a gain of 14-2 per 
cent. The per capita averages were $18.23 at 
November 1 and $17.92 at October 1, 1942, as 
compared with $16.75 at the beginning of 
November, 1941. Attention must again be 
drawn to the fact that in hotels and restau- 
rants, as in logging, many of those employed 
receive board and lodging as part of their 
remuneration; the former division constituted 
some 61 per cent of the total reported in the 
service division as a whole at the beginning 
of November. 


Trade—Employment in trade showed ex- 
pansion at November 1 which rather exceeded 
that usually indicated at the beginning of 
November. Data were furnished by 2,213 
establishments, with a total personnel of 160,- 
861 men: and women, as compared with 157,919 
at October 1. The sum of $3,941,490 was paid 
at the date under review in weekly salaries 
and wages by the co-operating firms, whose 
payrolls at October 1 had aggregated $3,881,- 
983. The percentage gain in the disburse- 
ments was smaller than that in the employees, 
so that the per capita average slightly declined, 
standing at $24.50, as compared with $24.57 
in the preceding report; the November 1, 
1941, figure had been $23.08. 

The index number of employment in trade 
at November 1 was 156°5, as compared with 
163-4 at the same date in 1941. The latest 
figure therefore showed a decrease of 4-2 per 
cent in the twelve months; the index of pay- 
rolls, however, was 1-3 per cent higher. 


Financial Instttutions—Information from 
753 financial institutions showed a personnel 
of 64,055, 118 fewer than at October 1. The 
weekly earnings paid at the date under review 
amounted to $1,972,357, as compared with 
$1,972,743 paid on or about October 1. The 
per capita weekly average was $30.79, as com- 
pared with $30.74 in the last report. The index 
of employment in financial institutions was 
higher by 1:3 per cent than at November 1, 
1941, while the index number of payrolls was 
higher by 6°5 per cent. 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic 
Areas 


With the exception of Alberta, all provinces 
reported heightened activity at the first of 
November. Except in Quebec, the gains were 
not large; in most cases, they were contra- 
seasonal. The falling-off in Alberta was also 
on a small scale. In all provinces, the amounts 
disbursed in weekly payrolls at November 1 
reached a new high. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Area continued to expand; the in- 
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crease, which was contra-seasonal, was smaller 
than that indicated in the preceding report, 
or at the same date of 1941. All three prov- 
inces shared in the upward movement. The 
948 co-operating establishments employed 
141,526 persons, 2,823 more than at the begin- 
ning of October. This gain of two per cent 
was accompanied by that of 2:2 per cent in 
the reported payrolls. The index of employ- 
ment stood at 189-0, as compared with 179-6 
at November 1, 1941. 


Manufacturing in the Maritime Provinces 
as a whole was quieter, most of the loss taking 
place in animal food and lumber mills. Vege- 
table food, textile and iron and steel plants, 
on the other hand, were rather more active. 
- Among the non-manufacturing classes, log- 
ging, transportation and trade reported sea- 
sonal increases. Mining, construction and 
services, however, showed some curtailment. 


The salaries and wages paid at November 
1 for services rendered in the preceding week 
amounted to $3,585,409, as compared with 
$3,507,835 disbursed by the same firms at 
October 1. The per capita average rose 
slightly, from $25.29 in the last report, to 
$25.33 at the date under review. The average 
at the same date in 1941 had been $23.51. In 
the last twelve months, the index of payrolls 
in the Maritime Provinces has risen by 11:1 
per cent, while that of employment has in- 
creased by 5:2 per cent. 


Quebec—There was a considerable advance 
in Quebee at November 1, most of which took 
place in manufacturing, logging and construc- 
tion; in the first-named, there was an especially 
large gain in iron and steel plants, with 
smaller but considerable improvement in the 
production of chemical, electrical apparatus 
and non-ferrous metal products. On the other 
hand, lumber, vegetable food, pulp and paper, 
textile and iron and steel factories released 
employees. Among the non+manufacturing 
divisions, communications, transportation and 
services showed a falling-off. There was a 
small increase in retail trade and mining. The 
general expansion im Quebec exceeded the 
average, and was also larger than that indi- 
cated at November 1, 1941. Statements for 
the date under review were furnished by 
3,375 employers, whose staffs aggregated 579,- 
382; this was higher by 1:8 per cent than the 
number reported at the beginning of October, 
1942. 


The sum of $16,281,001 was distributed in 
weekly payrolls at November 1; as compared 
with $15,866,818 paid on or about October 1, 
there was a gain of 2:6 per cent. The latest 


per capita average was $28.10, as compared, 


with $27.88 at October 1, and $25.08 at Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. The index number of employ- 
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ment, at 198-1 at the date under review, was 
11:9 per cent higher than at November 1 of 
last year, while that of payrolls was higher by 
24-9 per cent. 


Ontario—Further moderate improvement 
was shown in Ontario; the gain was contra- 
seasonal, according to the experience of earlier 
years since 1920, but was smaller than in 
any other November during the war. Infor- 
mation was furnished by 5,724 firms with a 
working force of \751,939 men and women, as 
compared with 749,986 at October 1. The 
reported payrolls, at $23,398,532, showed an 
increase of 1-4 per cent. The latest per capita 
average was $31.12, as compared with $30.77 
at October 1, 1942, and $28.48 at the beginning 
of November, 1941. The index of employ- 
ment, at 185-2 at November 1, was fractionally 
higher than that of 184-7 in the last report, 
and 7-1 per cent above the November 1, 1941, 
figure of 173-0. The latest index of earnings 
was 164 per cent higher than a year ago. 


For the first time in many months, there 
was a shrinkage in employment in manufac- 
turing as a whole in Ontario; this was mainly 
due to seasonal reductions in fruit and vege- 
table canneries. Lumber, pulp and paper and 
textile mills were slacker, and there was a 
decrease in central electric stations. Further 
substantial expansion was indicated in iron and 
steel plants, while gains on a smaller scale 
were reported in rubber, chemical and elec- 
trical apparatus factories. In the non-manu- 
facturing groups, logging, building and retail 
trade afforded more employment, but mining, 
communications and transportation showed 
curtailment. 


Prairie Provinces—The trend at November 
1 was upward in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
while activity declined in Alberta. Statistics 
tabulated from 1,816 establishments in the 
Prairie Area showed a combined staff of 
189,703, as compared with 188,163 at the 
beginning of October. This increase of 0°8 
per cent was contra-seasonal, there having 
been, on the average, a small decline in em- 
ployment at November 1 in the period, 1920- 
1941. The weekly salaries and wages dis- 
bursed at the beginning of November were 
also higher, at $5,647,835, as compared with 
$5,550,190 at the beginning of October. The 
per capita average earnings showed a gain, 
advancing from $29.50 at October 1, to $29.77 
at the date under review; at November 1, 
1941, the weekly average had been $27.85. 


In the last 12 months, industrial employ- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces taken as a 
unit has increased by three per cent, while 
there has been a rise of 9-8 per cent in the 
reported weekly payrolls. 


as 
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The largest additions to the working forces 
in the Prairie Area at November 1, 1942, were 
in manufacturing, mainly in irom and steel, 
food and textile factories. Transportation, 
building and retail trade were also busier. 
Other branches of construction and services 
showed reduced employment, while little gen- 
eral change was indicated in mining, logging 
and communications. 


British Columbia—There was another con- 
siderable advance in employment in British 
Columbia, the ninth in succession; the 1,402 
employers furnishing data at November 1 
showed a personnel of 173,383 men and women, 
3,279 more than in their preceding return. 
This gain of 1-9 per cent was accompanied 
by that of 3-5 per cent in the reported pay- 
rolls. The increase in employment was contra- 
seasonal, the trend at November 1 in past 
years having almost invariably been unfavour- 
able. 

Manufacturing showed a further increase. 
There was important expansion in iron and 
steel products, while lumber, vegetable food, 
pulp and paper and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts reported moderate curtailment, partly 
seasonal in character. Logging, communica- 
tions, construction, trade and, services showed 
improvement, that in construction being sub- 
stantial. 

The sum of $5,776,322 was distributed in 
weekly payrolls at November 1, when the 
reported salaries and wages exceeded by $194,- 
931, or 3-5 per cent, those disbursed at October 
1, The latest per capita average was $33.32, 
as compared with $32.811 in the preceding 
period of observation, and $29.17 at November 
1, 1941. In the period since then, the index 
of payrolls has risen by 40-7 per cent, while 
that of employment, at 187-2 at November 
1, 1942, was 25-3 per cent higher than at the 
same date of 1941. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities 


Employment showed an upward movement 
at the beginning of November in seven of 
the eight cities for which statistics are cur- 
rently tabulated. There were large advances 
in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Little general 
change took place in Ottawa, while activity 
moderately declined in Windsor. The amounts 
disbursed in weekly payrolls to those in re- 
corded employment in each of these centres 
were greater than at October 1; the per 
capita averages were also higher. 


Montreal—There was a further substantial 
gain in Montreal, most of which took place 
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in the iron and steel division of manufactur- 
ing; chemical, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and other plants were decidedly 
busier, while textile factories showed some 
curtailment. With the exception of trade 
(which was moderately brisker), the non- 
manufacturing industries were quieter. Trans- 
portation recorded the greatest decline. 
The 1,953 firms furnishing data at Novem- 
ber 1 had 271,097 employees, an increase of 
3,825, or 1-4 per cent over their working forces 
at the beginning of October. The amount 
disbursed in weekly payrolls at the date under 
review was $7,995,148, exceeding by 2:2 per 
cent the sum of $7,826,878 reported at Octo- 
ber 1. There was also an advance in the 
per capita average, which stood at $29.49 at 
November 1, 21 cents higher than the average 
of $29.28 at the beginning of October. The 
November 1, 1941, figure had been $26.30. 
The latest index of employment, at 178-6, 
was 12:9 per cent above that of 158-2 at the 
same date of last year, while the payroll index 
has risen by 25-9 per cent in the 12 months. 


Quebec City—The movement in Quebec 
was again favourable; the 232 co-operating 
employers had a staff of 36,315 men and 
women at November 1, as compared with - 
35,516 at the beginning of October. The re- 
ported salaries and wages rose by 4:2 per cent 
to $918,838 at November 1. The weekly per 
capita average stood at $25.30, as compared 
with $24.83 at October 1, 1942, and $22.15 
paid on or about November 1, 1941. There 
were important increases in employment at 
the date under review in manufacturing, 
mainly in the chemical group, while iron and 
steel plants were slacker. Transportation and 
trade also reported heightened activity. 

The index of employment at November 1, 
1941, had stood at 190-7, as compared with 
254-1 at the date under review. This increase 
of 33:2 per cent was accompanied by that of 
55-3 per cent in the recorded weekly payrolls 
in the 12 months. 

Toronto—There was continued, important 
expansion in Toronto, according to data tabu- 
lated from 2,001 establishments employing 
245,305 men and women, as compared with 
239,866 at October 1. The increase of 5,489 
persons, or 2°3 per cent, was seasonal in char- 
acter, but greatly exceeded the gain indicated, 
on the average, at November 1 in the years 
since 1920. Most of the improvement at the 
date under review was in manufacturing, 
notably in iron and steel. Rubber, textile, 
electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal 
plants also showed greater activity. Construc- 
tion, trade and services likewise reported addi- 
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tions to the working forces, those in con- 
struction being considerable. 

The co-operating firms reported that their 
weekly payrolls aggregated to $7,577,696, as 
compared with $7,349,106 paid on or about 
October 1, 1942. The per capita average was 
then $30.64, rising to $30.89 at the date under 
review. The index of employment at the 
latest date stood at 190-9; this was almost 
14 per cent higher than that of 167-6 at the 
beginning of November of last year. The 
reported payrolls have risen by 25 per cent 
in the 12 months. 


Ottawa—Little general change was noted 
in Ottawa. Retail trade was busier, and there 
were small gains in services and in manu- 
facturing, but construction released employees. 
Information was received from 250 employers, 
whose personnel included 21,471 men and 
women, 47 more than at October 1. The weekly 
salaries and wages reported at November 1 
aggregated $564,508. The per capita average 
was $26.29, as compared with $26.24 at Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, and $25.40 at November 1, 1941. 

The index of employment in Ottawa, at 
162-6, was slightly lower than that of 164-4 
at November 1, 1941; however, the index of 
payrolls showed an increase of 2:2 per cent 
in this comparison. 


Hamilton—The trend continued upward in 
Hamilton, where the 354 reporting establish- 
ments had a working force of 63,006 persons; 
this was higher by 593, or one per cent, than 
the number they had employed in the pre- 
ceding month. The sums paid in weekly sal- 
arles and wages on or about November 1 
amounted to $2,027,716. As compared with 
$2,000,489 disbursed at October 1, there was 
a gain of 1-4 per cent. The per capita aver- 
age earnings advanced, rising from $32.05 in 
the preceding period of observation to $32.18 
at the date under review. At November 1, 
1941, the weekly average had been $29.42. 

Further improvement was noted in manu- 
facturing, mainly in the iron and. steel and 
electrical apparatus divisions. Construction 
and trade were also more active, while little 
general change was shown in other classes. 

In the period from November 1, 1941, the 
index of employment, has advanced by 10 
per cent to 192-9, while that of payrolls has 
risen by over 20 per cent. 


Windsor —For the first time in many months, 
employment in Windsor showed a slackening, 
124 workers having been laid off by the 207 
co-operating firms, whose staffs aggregated 
42,165. The weekly payrolls, however, were 
slightly higher, at $1,712,267, as compared with 
$1,703,458 distributed by the same employers 
at October 1. The per capita average was 
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then $40.281, rising to $40.61 at the beginning 
of November. The November 1, 1941, figure 
had been $35.71. 

The falling-off in employment at the date 
under review took place mainly in the manu- 
facture of vegetable foods. Iron and steel 
plants showed greater activity, while there was 
little change on the whole in the non-manu- 
facturing classes. 

The index of employment stood at 310°3, 
slightly lower than that of 311-2 at October 
1; however, it was higher by 26:8 per cent 
than the November 1, 1941, figure of 244-7. 
In the 12 months, the index number of pay- 
rolls has risen by 43-9 per cent. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg at 
the beginning of November showed its ninth 
consecutive advance. Manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade were decidedly busier; the 
gaim in the first-named took place mainly in 
food factories. A combined working force of 
57,608 men and women was reported by the 
561 establishments furnishing statistics, who 
had employed 56,632 in the preceding month. 
There was thus an increase of 1-7 per cent, 
which was accompanied by that of 34 per cent 
in the reported salaries and wages. These 
were given as $1,616,226 paid on or about 
November 1 for services rendered in the pre- 
ceding week. The per capita average rose from 
$27.571 at October 1, to $28.06 at the begin- 
ning of November; that at November 1, 1941, 
was given as $26.17. 

The index number of employment, at 138-2 
at the date under review, was higher by 3°8 
per cent than at the first of November in 
1941; the accompanying increase in the weekly 
payrolls has amounted to 11-1 per cent. 

Vancouver—Further large additions to the 
personnel were reported in Vancouver at the 
beginning of November. Most of the advance 
was in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products. Trade and services were rather 
busier, while transportation and construction 
released some workers. 

Statistics were received from 611 employers 
having a staff of 85,453 persons, as compared 
with 84,452 at October 1. The index reached 
a new maximum, standing at 241-4; this was 
higher by 48:1 per cent than that of 163-0 at 
November 1, 1941. The persons in recorded 
employment at the date under review were 
paid the sum of $2,779,216 in weekly salaries 
and wages, as compared with $2,723,5811 in 
the preceding period of observation. The index 
of payrolls has risen by 72-7 per cent since 
November 1, 1941. The per capita average at 
the beginning of November, 1942, was $32.52 
comparing favourably with those of $32.25! 
at October 1, 1942, and $27.88 at November 1 
1941. 
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Employment Conditions at the End of December as Reported 
by Employment and Selective Service Offices 


EPORTS from Employment and Selective 

Service Offices of the Uemployment In- 
surance Commission indicate that employment 
conditions in Canada at the end of December 
were as follows:— 


MARITIME’ PROVINCES 


Agricultural operations in the Maritime 
Provinces were virtually at a standstill and 
there was practically no demand for farm 
help. Many of the farm workers in Prince 
Edward Island were finding employment in 
the woods of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Fishing operations were fairly normal but a 
few fishermen were securing employment in 
the woods. Forestry and logging operations 
were slowed down during the holiday season 
when many of the men returned to their 
homes. However, several large logging opera- 
tions were under way at different centres but 
the demand for skilled woodsmen was far 
from satisfied. The coal mines were operating 
full time, with the exceptiom of two or three 
that had met with temporary set-backs owing 
to fire and flooding in the mines. Skilled 
underground men were in demand in the 
Minto and New Glasgow coal areas and ex- 
perienced men were required for the salt 
mines at Amherst. Power shortages slowed up 
pulp and paper production at Campbellton, 
New Brunswick, but sawmills, steel plants and 
plants producing war materials were working 
normally, with the exception of a few brief 
shut-downs for repairs. The labour supply 
in these lines was adequate. Construction 
labourers were in some demand in Halifax, 
but these were generally obtained locally or 
by clearance. In most sections however, con- 
struction work was practically at a standstill. 
Transportation companies reported brisk holi- 
day business and exports and imports through 
the port of Saint John were heavy. The de- 
mand for workers by the transportation and 
express companies was being met. The 
Christmas trade was generally good, but tem- 
porary help was being laid off. Experienced 
salesmen to call on the trade were being 
asked for at Halifax. Domestic help was re- 
quired in several centres, but there were very 
few applicants. 

QUEBEC 


Farming operations in Quebec were slowed 
down for the winter season. There was a 
widespread and heavy demand for bushmen 
throughout the province. Attempts to obtain 
such labour through clearance were unsuccess- 
ful. In Quebec City alone more than 1,600 
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could have been placed, but there were no 
applicants. A steady demand existed for 
miners, muckers, mine electricians and smelter- 
men in the Rouyn area. There was but little 
turnover reported in the base metals industry 
and it was expected that the demand for 
labour would be satisfied before the end of 
January. On the whole, industrial activity 
showed some decline. Lay-offs were in pros- 
pect in one of the larger meat packing plants, 
but there were a few openings for trained 
workers in the vegetable food factories. It 
was expected too that some of the pulp and 
paper mills would reduce their staffs. How- 
ever, the sulphite mill at Chandler was operat- 
ing seven days a week and the paper mills at 
St. Jerome were taking on some additional 
help. Furniture establishments were also add- 
ing to their staffs. The severely cold weather 
was causing some shipyard workers to give 
up their jobs and the companies were seizing 
the opportunity to make mecessary repairs 
to their machinery. Skilled pipefitters, weld- 
ers) coppersmiths and electricians for shipyard 
work were in some demand. Textile mills 
were working full capacity with but slight 
labour turnover. There were some enquiries 
for millwrights’ assistants, and other skilled 
workers, as well as labourers in the non-ferrous 
metal industry and several hundred potmen 
and labourers will be required at Chicoutimi 
early im February. These will likely be 
obtained locally. A considerable number of 
semi-skilled and unskilled men were laid off 
and others placed on part time at the locomo- 
tive works in Montreal and some war indus- 
tries were reducing their orders for workers. 
The campaign to provide 2,500 women work- 
ers for munition plants in Quebec was meeting 
with indifferent success only. Chemical 
plants reported a record year of production, 
but no help was required. The rubber in- 
dustry at Granby closed the year with a 
production record below that of the preceding 
year, but was showing improvement in recent 
weeks. lLay-offs were also made at the war 
plant at St. Jerome. The trend was upward 
in the tobacco processing industry, following 
local seasonal declines. The supply of 
workers appeared to be adequate. Construc- 
tion was slowed up seasonally in most centres 
and workers were finding their way into other 
lines. Work on wartime housing and power 
industry projects was proceeding at a reduced 
tempo. There was little demand for con- 
struction labour, the most important being 
for stationary engineers and electricians at 
Montreal. The retail trade had a very busy 
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holiday season and in one or two instances 
stocks were somewhat depleted. There was 
still some demand for draughtsmen, cost 
accountants, time study men and other special- 
ized office workers in wartime plants in 
Montreal but these were being drawn from 
non-essential industries. A shortage of hotel 
and restaurant help and domestics was general 
throughout the province. 


ONTARIO 


There were a number of enquiries for farm 
workers at several points in southern and 
western Ontario but in almost all instances 
few or none were available. In some sections 
fear was expressed that the shortage would 
become serious with the approach of spring. 
In only one or two cases was a surplus of 
farm labour reported. There was a heavy 
demand for bush workers from almost every 
part of the province, with comparatively few 
men offering their services. Orders for 
medically-fit, experienced miners could not 
be met in the Sudbury area. The gold mines 
would have taken on more workers, but the 
lowered priority of gold prevented them doing 
so. A sufficient supply of miners seemed to 
be in prospect locally, for the new iron mines 
soon to be opened at Steep Rock. Industrial 
operations slackened to some extent, due to 
the holiday season, the taking of inventories 
and the making of plant repairs. Others were 
affected adversely because of shortage of ma- 
terials and industrial priorities. In a few 
instances night shifts were being discontinued. 
For this and other local reasons, minor lay- 
offs occurred, but the workers were being 
absorbed in other industries. In the main, 
however, plants were working full time and 
labour shortages were largely confined to 
skilled craftsmen. Flour mills were active, 
some of them working three shifts, but the 
supply of labour seemed to be adequate. Tan- 
neries on the other hand were generally short- 
handed, owing chiefly to the difficulty of 
getting men to accept that class of work. The 
pulp and paper industry was able to obtain 
sufficient help, but there were minor shortages 
of workers for sawmills, furniture factories and 
other wood-working plants. There was an 
almost general shortage of skilled labour in 
the textile industry; weavers, twisters, spin- 
ners, knitters and power sewing-machine oper- 
ators being in demand. Some plants were 
meeting this difficulty in a measure by estab- 
lishing evening shifts of women who were 
occupied in their homes during the day. Plants 
working on war orders for clothing were also 
short of skilled workers. In the metal indus- 
tries there was a steady demand for machin- 
ists, moulders and die makers, machine de- 
signers, draughtsmen, drop forge operators, 
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welders and bench workers. The supply of 
semi-skilled workers and labourers in the 
metal industry was nearly sufficient in most 
centres, although a few hundred labourers will 
probably be taken on in the Hamilton area 
early in the New Year. A few openings were 
available for laboratory workers and techni- 
cians in the chemical industry, and a limited 
number of men and women were required by 
manufacturers of abrasives. Construction 
work was being held up in many areas by 
the severe weather and at a few points car- 
penters and other workers were being trans- 
ferred elsewhere. On the other hand there 
were urgent demands for carpenters, brick- 
layers, electricians and heavy labourers in a 
number of areas, notably at Kingston and 
Ottawa. There were prospects of increased 
building activity at several points early in 
the New Year when a number of new projects 
would be undertaken. Work on highways was 
at a standstill. Water transportation was 
tied up for the season, but the men laid off 
were finding work elsewhere. The railways 
experienced perhaps the heaviest passenger 
traffic in their history. The movement of 
freight was steady and at a few points required 
extra temporary help. Truck and bus drivers 
and maintenance of way men were in some 
demand and enquiries were made at one or 
two points for locomotive firemen and motor 
mechanics. The retail trade through the holi- 
day season was unusually heavy, but by the 
end of the month most of the temporary sales 
staffs had been released. There was generally 
an active demand for domestics and to a lesser 
extent for hotel and restaurant help, stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers which was not being 
fully met. 


PRAIRIES 


In spite of the seasonal decline in farm opera- 
tions on the Prairies, there was a small but 
fairly general demand for farm helpers, 
chiefly choremen and dairymen. The response 
was fair in some districts, but for the most 
part, few men were obtainable for this work. 
In a few areas threshing operations will not. 
be completed until spring. Over one million 
pounds of fish were reported to have been 
taken in Reindeer Lake in Northern Manitoba. 
These will be hauled to the rail-heads by 
caterpillar tractors early in January. Reports 
from Edmonton and Red Deer indicated that 
there was a rather acute shortage of bushmen 
in those areas. Eleswhere the demand was: 
not so great and in a few cases workers were 
being transferred by clearance. The urgent 
need for miners that existed in the coal mining 
areas earlier in the season had been relieved 
considerably, but there were a number of vacan- 
cies for certificated miners at Lethbridge, Drum- 
heller, Edson and Edmonton. A few miners 
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were being transferred by clearance from other 
centres. The hard rock mines at Edmonton 
and Flin Flon were able to obtain sufficient 
labour locally. Prairie industries were not 
being greatly handicapped by lack of labour. 
Some of the meat packing plants were operat- 
ing steadily and absorbing additional help, 
still others were reducing their staffs because 
of restrictions in canning and the low run of 
livestock. Sugar factories were still operating 
and their labour situation seemed fairly well 
in hand. A few men were required by saw- 
mill operators and there was a shortage of 
skilled mechanics at Winnipeg, but at least one 
war industry was releasing workers on the 
completion of its existing contracts. The brick 
and pottery industries in the Medicine Hat 
area required a few additional helpers. Several 
minor labour shortages in industry were being 
corrected through clearance. Construction work 
was practically at a standstill except at Ed- 
monton, where there was a heavy demand for 
tradesmen both locally and in northern 
points. The transportation companies were 
active and experienced railway men were 
being asked for at a number of points. The 
holiday trade was good throughout the Prairies. 
Temporary sales staffs employed for the 
Christmas season were being laid off. Teachers 
and clerical help were required in a few dis- 
tricts and there was a fairly widespread demand 
for hotel and restaurant help and domestics 
which could not be fully supplied. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


As elsewhere in Canada, farming operations 
in British Columbia were greatly curtailed. A 
small number of experienced workers could 
have been placed on dairy farms on Vancouver 
Island and on mixed farms on the mainland, 
but there were very few applicants. Work in 
the logging camps was slowed down due in 
part to the holiday season and also to the 
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heavy snowfall and bad weather. However, 
there were several enquiries for good bushmen 
and in some areas, notably at Kamloops, the 
demand was fairly urgent. Certificated miners 
were badly needed for the coal mines at a 
number of points on the mainland and several 
were brought in from outside points. The 
industrial situation was fairly normal with 
minor layoffs offset by increased staffs at other 
places. The holiday season reduced production 
in the canneries and sawmills, but these 
seemed certain to pick up again early in the 
New Year. Skilled lathe hands, tool makers, 
tool designers and pattern makers were in 
demand in Vancouver and there was an upward 
trend in the shipbuilding industry at Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert. Construction work 
was greatly retarded in some areas owing to 
bad weather conditions and shortage of mater- 
ials. Activity in the building trades was 
slight, therefore, and a few workers were 
being transferred elsewhere. The defence works 
to be proceeded with early in the year will 
absorb much of the surplus supply of labour. 
Transportation by bus, boat and railway was 
very heavy and the new improved airway plant 
at New Westminster will require more workers 
very soon. Extra gangs for maintenance work 
were being requisitioned by the railways. 
Trade was comparatively good following the 
busy holiday season and surplus staffs were 
being reduced. Domestics and hotel helpers 
were urgently needed at many points but the 
need was not being fully met in most instances. 
Reports from Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
indicate that cold weather and the holiday 
season were slowing up industrial activity of 
all kinds. American companies there were hay- 
ing trouble getting men from the United States 
owing to transportation difficulties. They have, 
as a result, been endeavouring to obtain Cana- 
dian carpenters and labourers. However, there 
were no Canadians available. 


Applications for Employment, Vacancies and Placements, 


November, 1942 


REPORTS received from Employment. and 

Selective Services Offices during the month 
of November, 1942, showed a gain in business 
transacted, both when compared with the 
preceding month and with the corresponding 
month a year ago, the latter comparison 
being most pronounced, due, as in the two pre- 
vious months, to the National Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations passed under authority of 
Order in Council P.C. 7595, which made it 
obligatory for employers seeking workers, and 
persons desiring employment, to notify Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices. Manu- 
facturing, trade and services were mainly 
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responsible for the increase under the first 
comparison, and manufacturing, trade, con- 
struction, services, transportation and logging 
under the second, the advance in manufactur- 
ing being most pronounced in both instances. 
All industrial divisions except agriculture and 
mining showed increased placements over the 
previous month and all apart from agriculture 
reported a gain over November, 1941. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered each month at Employment 
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and Selective Service Offices throughout Can- 
ada. It will be seen from the graph that the 
trend of the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications took a downward course, while 
that of placements followed an upward trend. 
The ratio of vacancies to each one hundred 
applications was 88-6 during November, 1942, 
in contrast with 107-3 in October and 67-5 
during November of the previous year and 
the ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications was 74-3 as compared with 63-8 in 
October and 62:2 for November, 1941. 
The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
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During the month the offices referred 250,973 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
202,259 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 197,422, of which 
128,416 were of males and 69,006 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 4,837. 
The number of vacancies reported by employ- 
ers was 157,639 for men and 83,565 for women, 
a total of 241,204, and applications for work 
numbered 272,138, of which 171, 271 were from 
men and 100,867 from women. Reports for 
October, 1942, showed 271,118 positions avail- 
able, 252,595 applications made and 161,385 
placements effected. While in November, 1941, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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Canada during November, 1942, was 9,649 
as compared with 10,428 during the preceding 
month and with 1,810 during November a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 10,886 in con- 
trast with 9,716 in October, 1942, and with 
2,681 during November, 1941. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during November, 1942, 
was 8,091, of which 7,897 were in regular em- 
ployment and 194 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 6,208 during the preceding 
month. Placements in November a year ago 
averaged 1,667 daily, consisting of 1,104 place- 
ments in regular and 563 in casual employ- 
ment. 
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there were recorded 43,439 vacancies, 64,324 
applications for work and 39,997 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year, from 
January, 1932, to date: 





Placements 
Year a 
+ Regular Casual Totals — 

LOS QA ES PARNE Re reeds 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1933 95.251. he ee eee 170,576 181,521 852,097 
1934)... J oie eee ears 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
10855). ERE Re Ree 226,345 127,457 858 , 802 
1936 :)3 cers Aber ees 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 ne Me eee 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938. Shea Le Sas 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
193905 oa A ee 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 ce Scrape eerie 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
LOAD oF eee eee ens 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1942 (11 months)...... 666, 617 80, 246 746, 863 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
NOVEMBER, 1942 


Vacancies Applicants Regular 
| a ee pda 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed placed same 
during end of during to —_—————————| end of period 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1941 
Prince Edward Island............... 615 140 1,098 679 OSS eG | eeeee ec G58) | | zekacine t. 
Chanrnlott evn cack use ental sess 352 124 648 322 7A tol al aera, 41S 4... cheaters 
SUMO TSE Gryere ccvasete axormueusietere-ercteveieeer 263 16 450 357 SL Daas eb Paras ce ace 240 Natieallnte 
INOVASCOELA Ha cate slant obi e elect 11,768 8,229 10,661 10,367 7,519 249 3,973 1,153 
FATINIOES Ue eee 5 clio crops hire cr obsieiae 372 28 383 366 Sen VGe er AGE 2 sy a ee head 3 
IBTIGZeWalOlas casks ieiciacelera ae 79 504 47 56 AAS ie svc te ars Phe eee 
DISD ype a eben rete ecare: 1,284 311 276 Pog Te Bali osrassciate Vi Lin te Cee kee 
IG GTIIMEy Sa oe a a chet oe AC Aeron Siete 5,426 5,075 4,629 4,617 Bin AUT Oe eRe ee 1,872 450 
IN VGTNESSP. ct yack here hve o cele Ase 12 35 0 14 fo] se eer ae 
ASCARI Co, Seve ORS Pelee eterna, Rep 158 336 207 133 64 14 92 37 
INewaG lisgo wis sce eee ooh rte es 1,769 572 1,860 2,296 1,491 198 357 451 
Spree eric e i pene obstacle aise 171 1 244 170 OURO voters de cteke iss ick Me ay abe alate 
POAIASUICERIE cae cy SRN) SRM IR SE Li Rene 1,831 1211 2,226 1,760 1,256 23 979 215 
PR rUTOMre nce ley brocttl ee Ot rabter 400 167 478 447 BLOM craters sacs. ees SB | ease fe 
SVATNVOUEMY eer « sarc cbi cle levies nerebe etatahe 230 22 276 220 Diy) ei ee Renae A fact licak We orete ae 
New Brunswick..................... 9,313 6,722 8,467 8,176 5,690 241 3,504 247 
IBA UDUEB Goma ee tiene eraeioloebalt 123 250 67 35 | eek, UR tt Ei Ped Ine ek 
ICammpbelltonigns co edccwnne cc meno 732 1,970 556 364 333 53 QO Ri seciinee ne 
PE ClaaN VEN A SEOM nr sasi a, carom lever erelesesesevslebe ol crete 104 717 264 204 193 Ys WSIS doteapageede 
PE TEGCETICUON cess ce echoes ee co ek one 392 511 362 381 By iets neuter atts ae 80: teelporente. 
MEO CEO GE tape ere oF nics rcvezeieke ecckercvetens 1,999 1,268 2,392 2,855 1,476 128 1,514 114 
INeweastlowran inom eck biece 2,460 986 656 602 (OPE SG A eR TOD Cees ye 
Saintesolin 4 ae. chia ces eles orale eters 3,038 330 3,454 3,176 2,302 58 1,016 90 
SEAS FE DSTI ails: cttie cael ree erat ioe 201 139 238 197 SO ioe. ecs Slots. cise 126." areraerctne 
WiGOG StOC Kee nccsauet skorts settee tae 264 551 478 362 LOM she erstetasere 20 D.W (ae eee 
Quebec ese nice ceee ose ube 79,006 66,251 86,956 69,482 68, 263 435 27,151 9,227 
ACCOM Glee ae oes sisters susie shard evelauans 34 17 42 58 SOM encase tae Bp as NR Se ve 
TASDEBLOS TERE sel ois.iscvepsncvetesoeucerehanepats 44 3 150 50 24 26 LOS ty] eb syecte 
Dales eeaulane cs chawee tet aken nee 689 124 218 820 17h tv actsaterarce 25% | eaeeingele 
IBEAUNATNOISHY Hiiccas tet mieten hovel 518 188 505 437 Bo leita ceteeccc sens 1B eae ee) tae 
BUCKING MAES... <.c; S.oicsesse tase ccroro oleloks 252 80 362 171 i dte leer teecrae DOT V7 Ree taytens 
C@ampbellis Bayi. taeokeeok ike 548 574 315 315 BL SMR ey hel cect 7 SN 
CaTISADSCAI SAE oslo. :siotostmtelseueicdoieore cine 824 1,106 895 905 OOS lls scacccataete PE a 3 REE 
Chandlonte mays pistissorctieein eu asn 298 884 1,096 752 EV) Te RENNES S5Oiiocetonncraue 
COA COUMbITION ss ercpter ein cekecieisitor a oe eaters 5,354 6,285 1,520 1,599 WeS0Stel ees eee 397 5 
CORTICOO Karas ciclo d sittegiels so-4 sb ofhens 131 35 196 145 JEW AE Sr eae oH OMY es AEP ee 
@Wowans Villets see ediccc oa stems oak ote 82 9 157 9 Qe ater riavers Did RETR ae ates 
DyrummyvONG valle. s hose cre ok alee 326 14 488 297 DOT vs teers venaee ZOOR GO two 
Was LPANSUS Seater cece Vee Ueber ile 21 91 5 Be cota ee tere AB ntai 
GranbyoGe «cuiaceten saoterebonkenee 211 138 299 328 186 2 22 Abe | 2 cas a ete 
TL eR PaaS Set sora te tide metieie ecco ates 453 817 1,431 333 326 3 710 686 
NOMCCEOL ote. atta ett eee e eee ee 254 116 379 314 298 11 Qn cats aaate 
PONCUMCrE Ike atic shea Tee Ee 664 557 983 ea O72 leider TO Tie eats lacie 
Lachine! Pe aeons Sea 1,529 96 1,857 1,510 TE DLOUS etectaeierrn sts S46) ness cae 
WaAGhUte ota uA eis cence cele teen o.wtors 418 438 669 580 BS ee Aten oe BOQ Vie ies aes 
ae UGUCr cmrciie aceasta ess sce ecto ees 392 2,661 447 421 Doon eileen se 122 1,112 
LEVIS S sel Ware est ok ees Oe ee 558 122 1,004 556 AGS a Venter ete cies 339 
TCONPUCUIS. coxa ys & cai cee ees ek tes Te 1,018 50 1,222 1,199 TOOGT eae ears = ZOD Ne Ae e eisiete 
WOU VIN. saree cota cihs reoclat sietats 83 25 175 88 RON Neen acer GU ale eaves bre 
Mppog ease cunmiiie:c sore ctcnt ts eas 120 13 269 125 OS Fis nie covones TOS) eit. daceiete 
ELVA Rentz ¢ RED OR e” ONe SoS apie eh bs PAINS 627 865 431 431 OLS. lea aero ns ira Ieee re 8 
BIG ee at Bae snl eed en ee eee ab aan Lee ee 233 1,466 553 479 CA) cel le 8 a) bebe Alea 84 626 
Merantict) Wiad. ons a eatcc aes cede 91. 10 142 115 91 2 Suk le dhasren cio 
Mont) Toa ukietansstr sas eeacn cis eschie ders 541 400 55 21 18 WM |, et ha WY (Ae Wha ee 
MGntmaony ee acct ce tok. cneostat epee 71 23 150 128 OQ |e prow celee AQ Ti: Magnets 
Montmorencyen. essences eee ee ae 134 0 282 134 LS came che at TOME eats aletttasate 
IMONETCA eer ein tea sient aa Re 42,894 30,415 46,398 39,224 43,3538 Pa 10, 830 2,765 
INTCOLSE:, ee tetas hetine cite lentes ae alerts 35 16 4 QAO Daur a deel [ete eeu Lay oer ann rasecer 
IPlossisville:taaaiten «foe meer cee sank 77 22 129 100 OOM Mer aetnatter OS" ha vesie iinet 
Pointe Aux Trembles............... 375 219 308 163 VGGtr ery ate, cots See, coaches 
PortyAlfredteccss:.s tsces cote tee a 274 563 330 330 TOOK Wet Sir ea TS ea vaatiee : 
MUebeGs sh Cans he ete crater i Spots oes 7,003 6,014 7,538 5,077 Sri lO ieee sate as 2,145 1,207 
RiGhMIOnd. tae Mote cee ees ee 64 25 103 58 OOM Pace eieeerats Bee ae Voce arene 
UII OUSKIM Ria reek sss erate cee 144 1,348 246 261 228 meee eat LOAD le ehwcners te 
RIVALS CU IUOUD. raaticiee Sictaic> tha heat 1,685 2,264 400 223 BIE FON RE Ht: DOG eased Ste 
RROUVI Ee pence crite ee eie 746 907 1,047 634 625 9 637 554 
StowAvathe ges cn 22 oa ee 29 249 32 18 LORE ekeri tere 1 ll RI As ie 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 431 14 413 376 375 38 Orr ete ator vane 
Stielivacinthew a: d4ace Asus eae te fens 515 186 686 658 473 2 De} Te tas ees Set 
SE OATS. Mate rad ae sistas ced on atere 4D 74 762 479 SlAee en Meee 299 We meprness tera 
SE se CLOUNO Green re este ia eu tieiei stressors 381 274 543 285 285 1 Dich ial | Rapes pein 
Staosephyd Alig. geese ot os celeane 106 20 333 215 183): [ears neti erers LOS le oie apace, 
Steen) MOLERE fates ocd s sep pias oh oan 629 404 731 731 i a PR Fe ee 2538 |...-++0-5- 
Shawinipan’ Pals. ce... cee coe. ce 803 403 1,449 1,436 O74 Oe ae cae SOO ees ane 
Sherbrookekg, secre cabins seks 879 201 1,336 TOU fare 701 67 498 164 
BORO rch lt Pees cect: sicsoraccnor sir 715 62 1,120 712 7 Glas BECP 5. TIS See tess ad i 
Ahetiord Mines... - caer ewes nee a aces 502 352 635 276 210° Sees 230 172 
Mhreerhiviersien.. bn deoncnie aos panee 628 433 1,710 982 S645 Bie Serre. 1,097 1,573 
Waka Or ta tte a. cde. oad coe eae 218 1,967 308 277 260 2 52 253 
Vellevield ites. Raa: «se, dette « 672 639 947 818 G7 Sis, PF ae aoe S7 Sites tet ae 
WiGTCHIN eee Men, CRS og Si, 2,165 1,899 2,628 1,700 LAU leiatrae acters QT iae latest aeed 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
oe eee] pace 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed — placed same 
during end of during to —————_——————-_| end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period 1941 
COREATIO ee oe ee re oe a a 81,375 56,988 98,677 98, 768 68,070 1,500 41,562 8,876 
IATNDEIO’ Soc ete cis 9 PS eeieles Sette dee Aly 230 174 220 LU DANI) a a 4 Alon tyelsgase tel 
BATliGc scl clden chines vee oe eunlae’s 471 138 714 722 524 2 292 69 
BelOvile saw hels cptaies sided aoe 1,175 408 738 734 547 17 211 140 
IBTACCDIIAZO ee acc ok tele eieiole vo ieeiersiaus 462 359 345 329 BAS SL at we hy tevetet 220, Taste eas 
IBTaMptOM ee We, aioe osetia 315 270 378 282 SAA 8 hae ihe Sie eh 203 Fike 
PS TANtlOTa, Ne hoies s bees va sseewe ta LAME 1,034 1,740 2,056 1,489 9 341 64 
BSTOCK VINO, Gee Wie ot weiee so See otis ars 285 66 349 398 DEE suats eek 166) 2} stein 
@arleton Places...) Sesssvsess seen 126 38 146 183 TOG tte ten ae PY BRAT ALNE S45 5 
CHANG ers Neihe. balsa iete abate tole 975 353 1,367 Heap 930 18 686 82 
87 30 169 194 158 4 Ua Pree 
215 141 128 285 NOG oi cee ee PR WS OURS Se 
860 203 990 1,237 709 50 209 45 
82 9 174 172 15S) 08] eee ea sere 14 ANT costae 
65 36 167 92 LED Gall ieee et, ioreiece 50 Siac 
460 876 314 356 308 1 Cs wt (REE RAPR, S 2 
27 939 215 157 URE beset eek us Co Bl (ae emis 
1,412 1, 837 1,272 1,420 1,012 45 550 331 
ATG te ee aN a) See male eam aia 560 674 699 858 DLO Oar arcayets 258 181 
GANANOQUE Ns ss cole acces seme ee 63 11 110 66 OLN hear ace 125 Wie eee 
KFOGETICH VA Os Ane Bea Ui Ue ae 133 45 205 115 29 88 25S, 1 oe ions Agta 
see) be} aps cal Ses AE ae RUA LO 598 537 843 706 COZ Rie tee ee 232 89 
Bi amilton eee ces eae ee eee ee 6, 669 oO yo20 6, 748 5,771 5,701 69 602 493 
Hawkesbury oy sae e aaa eaten 174 183 402 449 BOA ore cerioeee MA PR eter tk 2s 
S Baye’) g-50) § Gabe grits 1M SAAT a RAE EAE is ab 4 175 82 251 284 Sa etn ieeets 130 years 
Weapuskasing severe sere ecleacens 806 1,598 401 435 (A ol keg Bhp alia 2 155) ee 
FON OTA Oe tee ais Cac seein alee 225 975 374 223 Dsante tae Sere 128 76 
Kingston..... .. NAS aT aero mae es NOR 1,076 810 1,056 1,667 755 27 886 370 
Kirkland Wakes eos oe hee stionee 716 529 1,162 724 674 2 475)) ||), See 
Kitchener-Waterloo................ 1,260 268 1,551 1,629 1,386 17 201 348 
AGEATMING CON eae is steitis swine atid one 531 596 901 971 1,154 1 440 ee eae 
NSW BAY) AC ea ciel ttee citiele Se eRe 165 58 808 174 Mart elanan a oes 351 82 
Wistowel ya. clases Shee eee 90 14 138 172 DY bin | aes aha ete uaa pa Hea erseRtone<e 
GON Vader rae eicis.cccee co wele ed meee 2,621 1,084 3,218 3,603 2,115 185 1,049 286 
Mi clan Geers Jscsassmene dee ete ee 285 30 216 TSi\. | aeecaae pena 
INAPANCO Min c.cde «Hosa pete ue ets 108 116 Qld 356 181 6 aaa (ae esis ehli 
INGWAIMIADKO Gates vldiok Ue cease see 32 48 284 56 2a MAM eave taints aE Sin WE See A 1 a 
New Toronto.... 1,331 495 1,292 1,382 912 1 1,075 45 
Niagara Falls 94 327 1,145 1, 287 830 9 324 158 
INOTGHHB AY Waele ccs aeieas Me cite watches 931 1,555 1,185 1, 062 814 42 745 322 
Orangevalle reas vee dick Lee a eee 76 24 240 276 DAB enn inter 4 lt ae ee 
Aree eric nace eda 597 349 714 511 CL ost Fis ate ote 13 eee 
Osa warseis veces isk ned Mcaaeee eee ae 2,210 1,689 2,062 1,899 1,142 43 1,011 851 
Opt a we ee 2p RL Ce eye 4,602 3,031 6,149 5,526 4,149 118 951 256 
Owen Sound ie) sic areile sivas sce ate erste 400 113 738 602 485 5 513 45 
Pariser Pe AL. sie Belere lela oiesearttavetees 43 52 66 78 52 1 BAe Penney 2s 
Parry SOUNG lies s cle. Salnerce Macieate Hite 320 141 629 592 A SAMA Se te eae a e's 254 OY i ee ele 
PenirOKG yds ss sic races cae ee 929 456 1,238 889 SOA Saree cena: 550 315 
1 Bed cL ee As 0k es SMR eg ee 142 75 196 154 125 4 102)) (URN pens 
Peterborotighy.v... cc aaceee teecaecen 1,244 786 1,433 Ds br 1,198 i) 347 246 
PICCON ee Sarat aia abe verti aa a See 120 56 297 253 186 2 150 Sere ace 
PorteATthur geen git cdee mere neces 691 2,918 1,507 1,428 958 9 590 643 
Port: Golborne sissies selon t eee eee 381 107 3 318 221 1 On ius heme 
POP GHELOpe sre ie Nels 2h AS es 174 34 178 174 DOORS ert er : al es AS eer 
PTESCOUU eh roe Wis ieee gaeies wines ome 118 30 160 191 TAR ee ea os 19 Ne cee 
FROMITEW chide cueiaeilo dort as cic ae aeeEre 498 476 372 341 205 1 242 Oe ee 
StiCatharines:. 4.) ose ge ccee oeaee 1,819 490 1,882 2,313 1,561 20 917 313 
St. MU homass seid ods cteeahtens secre 418 168 758 636 453 43 273 85 
Sarin Bee. oc kitea lio ks cide cle dete oats 1,791 1,005 1,524 1,215 993 4 687 101 
Saul SthiMarie Ayko ciaors pene 636 1,615 1,001 786 722 8 138 153 
SIMCOSUM Rela ie aie ta ease create 510 44 751 1,062 POLE INS) sarees 6 58 
Siniths alist cere cette 144 13 288 207 UB tad Is ests b goatee 113) ae eae 
Mtraclordibnieeee cae aoe 557 444 705 646 453 51 230 276 
Sturgeon Halls: sec. inecccn ose meee 301 288 382 613 ps0 aah | Wel olen re ana PAU A | eth oo ctr 0 
Sudbury nese oes sae tees 1,513 795 2, 664 2 10K 1,448 18 986 227 
SUATYETISINNS eeepc eae wets Sole atont 842 2,770 1,422 Ler 1,042 26 924 214 
TE ORONO see tres sce cee enaia te eens 25,220 15, 823 30, 253 31, 865 18, 562 358 16,860 1,195 
OETENCON LR cos ators Cereieele eee castle Sea 42 713 507 413 209 eh hoc enane 
Walkertonencasties sire ris cache tan ee 157 99 283 248 1 Ol einen reece C7 | Toes 
Wallaceburg in, chile aloes a cmistneme 208 64 257 268 DOO ME ete meee saat 1a Spal Pome ese dts 
TET Yo CTEM DAR i anes LC EURO be a, 164 671 1,415 1,765 CRT ww ee sesata ole 1,240 195 
WieStOniin as yao colstelein te cee mare 914 517 603 46 AD OWA a Svan DSO 20 ae ele 
MING SOR tes Ph ee Poi is ee oe 3,560 1,234 4,359 4,936 3,094 170 1,882 294 
Woodstock acs ean ciae cre eee 645 172 661 740 Se loreabss 8 Stee 66 228 
Manitoba—.............. ccc cece ewes 13,035 12,439 12,633 17,228 8,989 595 10,035 2,297 
Brandon Nile Mecragalls bis) Ste crak tte es ate oronere tere 495 212 629 431 CD Al ayy ai Gee 430 106 
Dauphin ale Peshivalereiwle'c, S\er0 levee cave et teva te eas 881 545 349 246 DAG gills weeps 111 155 
Blin Pion. be detec en 386 132 248 278 239 3 Fy Hid beeedlady ns 
Portage larPrairies, .iy.ccue ae oe 237 151 296 208 208K) ee eee es 101 40 
Belicirk Aahe vik os, tetael pe: Cena Ee 111 21 111 129 ree) Pale Ola, ile ay) Tae 
DYp Pas. .ty artes Sete oeene ue 492 594 168 125 A ee ty Sa ees te 
Winnipeg: te Men sce oend cece tee 10, 963 10, 784 10,832 15,806 7,653 592 9,231 1,996 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
: place- 
Offices egis- Un- ments 
Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed placed same 
during end of during OME cre coments. nem commer Rk ee period 
: period period period | vacancies} Regular {| Casual period 1941 
Saskatchewab.............0.seceee8- 7,150 3,584 10,308 7,635 5,991 320 3,831 1,122 
FUSLO VAD To nee tanie access oe rek aml 45 74 160 109 LOO! ci pax shia cites, 31 35 
Moosellawi. ot. Se As OP L1G": 249 1,484 1,306 1,098 56 644 146 
North Battleford............... ee 227 94 404 267 202 1 97 96 
PrincevAIDere..ccic ews cotaweissiaeieeins + 671 1,511 723 503 342 8 442 165 
P RRER ING Leu aera eel ertne eee alareteie 3,171 886 3,000 2,813 2,303 150 798 276 
Saskatoon............ edie t stesiere eis 1,302 446 2,943 1, 838 1,192 103 1,339 99 
Swift Current........ Re cincat ce leie 169 138 222 170 V7ZOi els and mee 78 76 
Weyburn, Ma a leae. «Sate sate s 107 84 167 80 78 2 67 169 
NMOwktonela deseo ges « wae) s dotersitraes Geis 241 102 850 498 AQTON TS Mikasa 335 60 
VN LS) dh ani he ee Ue ee a MR 11,493 4,860 14,607 12,389 9,506 709 3,568 1,955 
BIRIFIMOFE wejacis cts Blacteesisie a Heetae ak Soe 357 163 164 wid La 8 Ma 2 ASUS cichtts anes 
Calearye, .foiiias bess Sue oh niece ctsecleineles 3,203 400 6,311 4,091 2,967 265 1, 883 573 
Drumheller. yess whe. eee sees 260 235 234 179 TEAS al REN tbe» ee 58 12 
Bidmontonsicdcne sie < cies Weeteere hortes 5,937 2,767 7,026 6,413 4,839 433 LoL7 1,063 
OR Ae ercteteit ietsvcyese\ eats ysheletatore ASR ee 479 310 136 134 DB 4 iy Wr se satis es 0.3 Dik | ences 
MEOUHDTIGGEL sa ieee cule t cree eis as 739 227 920 685 650 4 320 171 
Medicine Hats is nc. sie cetteied's ees 537 149 644 619 522 7 148 136 
Red Deere gs sieve oars cc naele eite hanes 253 415 173 104 TOS Cy attics OONL peers SEAN 
British Columbia.................... 27,449 15,217 28,731 26,204 22,811 788 19,083 1,604 
Cran brooke one dese tersicseuae clemielsiecs 192 406 352 308 oUt Woes ieetrete Boor Ngee site 
Dawson Creek..... Meets Saintes ames 628 122 418 418 AVS MAI hee Aa Dain rate a 
BINIGODS Hess Mae a ee. chides Lok 248 174 312 243 PA BNR Aan) ae 154 66 
TRelowing ee ea re Shere dla eee aie 169 89 342 315 Pi tal ane Maal NN A T3D ME ey noes 
IN AITENTINO St he tare ake eve i lec areicteistasye 714 449 551 347 270 2 258 88 
NGIBORG Ts Gh fils Ske O aes okie cadet 496 295 426 881 SSO ere eet 240 36 
New Westminster............s.000- 1,268 229 1,745 1,478 1,192 58 1,190 19 
IPONLICTOM et aces sect asics ¢ 41 53 87 69 64 5 SORE hay bees 
PortrAlbernny ior UG Pas keeles 193 69 416 856 BOON Me ee aA | ee Ey pe 
Prince George nc; ese cisco eke mitacte 483 388 576 566 529 1 47 0 
Prince HUpOrt. ss. ls cesses ccectn ees 1,850 1,051 1,235 1,309 1 Wi ae ee 52 255 
PETAR EPR SSO, eS EIEN Bees ISS 279 149 581 518 A(R | Re i Ta I GLA hse) se 
MATCOUV OR canis adlns 44 cou b:cisrermeint« 18,228 10, 864 18,272 17,581 15, 235 601 14,750 361 
WOrnOl ss oo trees aoe eases ors eee 393 103 504 451 420 22 cL Oe ae REED 
Victoria...... Tialalokel Gvatrelel avaxeleliereva etal enorete 2,224 747 2,884 1,892 1,793 $9 986 779 
WV ILO ELOTSOk so. cette etre oben wale ¢ 43 29 3 27 ED el pda heat Toaster eicy. 
Canada rt: fhe Lal POSES 241,204 174,430 2425138 290,973 197,422 4,837 113,365 26,481 
ee re ee atte 157,639 | 126,042 | 171,271 | 158,013 | 128,416 1,752 | 59,553 | 20,344 
IWIGIMON), Lae 3 cette cree ites: cin eto 83, 565 48,388 | 100,867 92,960 69, 006 3,085 53,812 6,137 





*123 Placements effected by offices now closed. 


Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp ISLAND 


During the month of November, 1942, Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island received 
orders for nearly 4 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and 370 per cent 
more than the corresponding month of the 
previous year. There was an increase of over 
4 per cent in placements when compared with 
October and 227 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1941. With the exception of small 
decreases in services and agriculture, all in- 
dustrial groups participated in the increase in 
placements over November, 1941, that in 
manufacturing being the most pronounced, 
Industrial divisions in which the majority of 
placements were effected included: manufactur- 
ing 2,665; construction 2,226; services 1,330; 
trade 1,073; transportation 395 and logging 262. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
5,972 of men and 2,130 of women. 


; New Brunswick 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received. at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during November, were over 
4 per cent fewer than in October, but 857 
per cent above those of November a year ago. 
Placements were 29 per cent in excess of the 
preceding month and 603 per cent more than 
November, 1941. When comparing placements 
by industrial divisions during the month under 
review with November a year ago, the most 
pronounced gains were recorded in manufac- 
turing, logging, trade and construction, with 
a small decline in agriculture. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
1,170; logging 1,159; services 1,066; construc- 
tion 1,044 and trade 1,039. During the month 
4,220 men and 1,470 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during November called 
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for 9 per cent fewer workers than the pre- 
ceding month, but 427 per cent more than the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements were 59 per cent higher than in 
October and 414 per cent above those of 
November, 1941. The increase in placements 
over November a year ago was due to sub- 
stantial gains in manufacturing, construction 
and trade with somewhat smaller increases in 
services, transportation, logging and mining, 
although all other groups showed improve- 
ment, except agriculture, in which a nominal 
decrease was reported. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing 37,284; 
construction 8,877; services 7,399; trade 7,197 
and logging 3,659. There were 45,042 men and 
23,221 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Ontario during November were nearly 13 
per cent fewer than in the preceding month, 
but 437 per cent above the corresponding 
month a year ago. Placements were 14 per cent 
higher than in October and 426 per cent above 
November, 1941. A substantial increase in 
the manufacturing industries was mainly 
responsible for the gain in placements over 
November a year ago, although all other in- 
dustrial groups, except agriculture, participated 
in the improvement under this comparison, the 
most important of which were in trade, ser- 
vices, construction, logging and transportation. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing 35,045; services 11,268; trade 
8,098; construction 6,632; logging 4,200 and 
transportation 2,563. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 42,291 of men and 
25,779 of women. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at Employment Offices in Mani- 
toba during November was nearly 4 per cent 
less than in October, but 516 per cent more 
than during November, 1941. Placements 
showed an increase of 26 per cent over 
October and were 212 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month a year ago. Except 
for moderate declines in logging and agricul- 
ture, all industrial divisions showed gains in 
placements over November, 1941, the most 
noteworthy increases being in trade, manu- 
facturing, construction and services. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected included: manufacturing 2,643; trade 
2,184; services 1,894; construction 1,238; log- 
ging 680 and transportation 463. There were 
5,318 men and 3,676 women placed in regular 
employment. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decrease of 45 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan during November 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase of 301 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements were over 7 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month and 244 per cent in 
excess of the number reported during Novem- 
ber, 1941. With the exception of agriculture, 
in which a moderate decline occurred, all in- 
dustries participated in the increased place- 
ments over November, 1941, the most marked 
improvement being in trade, manufacturing 
and services. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: trade 1,668; services 1,592; 
manufacturing 1,527; logging 440; construction 
360 and transportation 340. During the month 
3,429 men and 2,562 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during November called for 11 per cent 
fewer workers than in October, but 339 per 
cent more than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. There was an increase of 6 per cent 
in placements when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and 333 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1941. With the exception of a 
minor decline in agriculture, all industrial 
divisions showed gains in placements over 
November a year ago, the most important 
advances being in manufacturing, trade, con- 
struction, services, transportation and mining. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing 2,070; services 1,932; trade 
1,570; construction 1,356; transportation 968; 
logging 924 and mining 896. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 6,880 of men 
and 2,626 of women. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


During November, orders received at Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia called 
for over 7 per cent fewer workers than in 
October, but 771 per cent more than during 
November, 1941. There was an increase in 
placements of 10 per cent when compared with 
the preceding month and of 764 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of the previous year. All industrial divisions 
participated in the increase in placements over 
November, 1941, the most noteworthy gains 
being in manufacturing, construction, services, 
trade and logging. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing 9,671; con- 
struction 3,729; services 3,687; trade 2,498;. 
logging 1,631; and transportation 1,407. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 15,269 
of men and 7,542 of women. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1942 


U NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 

has reference to involutary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are engaged at 
work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only, 
to the organizations reporting. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of 
November from 2,241 labour organizations 
having an aggregate membership of 398,224 
persons, of whom 3,129, or a percentage of 
0-8 were reported as unemployed, in com- 
parison with percentages of 0-7 in October 
and 3:3 at the end of November, a year ago. 
Union members who were without work at 
this time were for the most part temporarily 
laid off. The very slight contraction in avail- 
able work which was indicated in November 
was due principally to the moderate increase 
in unemployment for members in the build- 
ing and construction trades and to the some- 
what lower employment level reflected in 
reports received from unions of steam railway 
employees. As will be seen in table II, the 
percentage of unemployment among building 
and construction workers was up from 2:2 to 
3°2 and for the steam railway group from 0:8 
to 1-2, These employment declines, although 
very moderate, were sufficient to offset the 
somewhat better conditions which were appar- 
ent for union members in mining and in the 
manufacturing industries. The percentage of 
those who were without work at the close of 
November was the lowest for any correspond- 
ing period in these records, which were pub- 
lished on a monthly basis for the first time in 
January, 1919. Prior to that date, the trade 
union report appeared quarterly. 

In table I the unemployment percentages 
are shown for each province. It will be seen 
that these ranged from 0:4 in British Columbia 
to 1-5 in New Brunswick. Provinces, in which 
less than one per cent of the membership 
were reported as without work, were Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. In comparison with the previous 
month a very slight improvement was mani- 
fested in Quebec. In Ontario and Nova Scotia, 
the percentages of unemployed members re- 


mained unchanged at 0:5 and 0°7 respectively. 
In the remaining provinces there were slight 
employment declines. In comparison with con- 
ditions in November, 1941, very much higher 
employment levels were observed in Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
In Ontario and Alberta, likewise, there were 
substantial increases in activity, while in Nova 
Scotia there was a moderate improvement. 
On the other hand, in New Brunswick there 
was a slight employment contraction. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
centages of unemployed members ranged from 
0-3 in both Toronto and Regina to 1-7 in 
Saint John. Cities, in which less than one per 
cent of the union members were unemployed 
were Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. The percentage of 
those without work in Edmonton was 0-7, 
which was appreciably lower than in October, 
while in Montreal there was a very slight em- 
ployment expansion. Slightly less work was 
apparent in Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Vancouver while a more appre- 
ciable decline occurred in Halifax, where the 
unemployment percentage increased from 0-6 
to 1-4. In comparison with the situation in 
November a year ago, much higher employ- 
ment levels were reflected in reports received 
from unions in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. In 
Regina, also, there was improvement, although 
to a somewhat lesser degree, while on the other 
hand, in Saint John there was a very slight 
lessening of available work. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment from Janu- 
ary, 1936, to date. The curve in November, 
1942, rested at a very slightly higher level 
than in October, indicating a minor employ- 
ment recession, and was considerably lower 
than in November, 1941, thus indicating a 
noteworthy employment expansion. 

In the manufacturing industries 760 reports 
were received, having a combined membership 
of 217,682 persons of whom 782, or a per- 
centage of 0-4 were without work, in compari- 
son with percentages of 0-5 in October and 
2:7 in November a year ago. In comparison 
with October, papermakers reported an appre- 
ciable betterment; the unemployment percent- 
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age among these members declined to 0:6 
from 1:3. Unions in the printing trades in- 
dicated that a percentage of 0:9 was without 
work and for unions of woodworkers the per- 
centage was 0:4; in each of these cases the 
employment level was slightly higher. Condi- 
tions, likewise, were somewhat better for un- 
classified manufacturing workers, although the 
unemployment percentage was still rather high 
at’ 7-7; among leather workers there was a 
minor expansion in work. Little unemploy- 
ment prevailed among bakers and confection- 
ers and clay, glass and stone workers; there 
were, however, fractional increases in work 
for these members. Although but few were 
involved, as the membership reporting was 
very small, chemical workers indicated a note- 
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month, adequate work was available, were 
soft drink, cigar and tobacco, electric current, 
etc., textile and carpet, fur and rubber workers, 
metal polishers, etc., jewellery, aluminum and 
mineral products workers. On: the other hand, 
butchers, meat and fish packers were not quite 
as busy. In comparison with the situation 
at the end of November, 1941, pronounced 
expansion in work was observed for leather 
workers; the unemployment percentage for 
these members dropping from 25-3 to 2:0. A 
much higher employment level prevailed also 
among garment workers, while union mem- 
bers in the printing trades, in woodworking 
and in the iron and steel trades. indicated 
moderate improvements. Organizations in 
which the members were reported as employed 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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worthy increase in activity; the percentage of 
those shown as without work in October was 
17-6 compared with full employment in the 
month under review. The percentages of unem- 
ployed members in the garment trades, which 
organizations include men’s and women’s 
clothing workers, and for members in the 
iron and steel trades stood, in each case, 
at 0-1; this was identical with that shown 
in Mctober. Among the smaller memberships, 
the unemployment percentage for hat, cap and 
glove workers, likewise, remained unchanged, 
at 0-1. Trades in which, as in the previous 
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1940 1941 1942 


at both dates were cigar and tobacco, electric 
current employees, etc., textile and carpet, 
rubber, jewellery and mineral products work- 
ers. In contrast, a fractionally lower employ- 
ment level was apparent among papermakers 
while among butchers, meat and fish packers 
there was a minor recession, as the unemploy- 
ment percentage for these workers increased 
from full employment to 1-6. 

For coal miners returns were tabulated from 
56 unions, having a membership of 20,249 per- 
sons, of whom 87, or a percentage of 0:4 
were without work, in comparison with per- 
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centages of 0-5 in October and 0:9 in Novem- 
ber, a year ago. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment in Nova Scotia remained, as in the 
previous month, at 0:7; in Alberta there was 
a decline from 0:2 to 0-1 per cent. New 
Brunswick and British Columbia did not 
report any unemployment at either date. In 
comparison with reports received for Novem- 
ber a year ago, British Columbia members 
reported substantial betterment. A_ slightly 
higher employment level prevailed in Alberta. 
Among New Brunswick members there was no 
unemployment at either date, while in Nova 
Scotia the percentage of members without 
work, as in the previous comparison, remained 
unchanged at 0°7. 

Reports were tabulated from 8 unions of 
members in the non-metallic minerals group. 
The total membership was 4,899 persons, of 
whom 46, or a percentage of 1:0 were unem- 
ployed, in comparison with 2-7 per cent in 
October and 8:7 per cent in November, 1941. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 217 reports in which the com- 
bined membership was 34,653 persons, of whom 
1,120 or a percentage of 3-2 were unemployed, 
in comparison with 2-2 per cent in October 
and 8:6 per cent in November, a year ago. 
Fractionally better conditions were observed 
among plumbers and steamfitters and electrical 
workers, when compared with October; little 
unemployment prevailed among these mem- 
-bers. The small memberships of steam shovel 
men and wood, wire and metal lathers showed 
no unemployment, as compared with small 
unemployment percentages in the previous 
month. The unemployment percentage of 4-2 
among granite and stonecutters remained un- 
changed. Bridge and structural iron workers 
and painters, decorators and paperhangers 
reflected slight contractions in work, although 
there was very little unemployment. Among 
unions of carpenters and joiners, in which 2-7 
per cent of the members were without work, 
there was a minor employment decrease, while 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers and 
hod carriers and miscellaneous building work- 
ers the unemployment percentages stood as 
8:5 and 7:7, respectively. These were con- 
siderably higher, thus reflecting an appreciable 
decline in activity. In comparison with reports 
tabulated in November, 1941, a marked em- 
ployment expansion was observed for car- 
penters and joiners, while among plumbers 
-and steamfitters also, the employment level 
-was considerably higher. Among unions of 
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bricklayers, masons and plasterers, in which 
8:5 per cent of the members were reported 
as unemployed, conditions were much better 
than a year ago, as the percentage of those 
without work at that time was 16-4. Al- 
though comparatively few members were in- 
volved, steam shovel men, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, granite and stonecutters 
and wood, wire and metal lathers were much 
busier. 

In the transportation industries there were 
880 returns tabulated having a combined mem- 
bership of 80,958 persons, of whom, 850, or a 
percentage of 1-0 were out of work, in com- 
parison with 0-8 in October and 2:6 in Novem- 
ber, 1941. The percentage of those without 
work among navigation workers was 4:3, which 
was a minor improvement. No change was 
shown in the street and electric railway per- 
centage, while teamsters and chauffeurs in- 
dicated a fractional employment recession; 
little unemployment was apparent in either 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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of these groups. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constituted over 79 per cent of 
the entire group membership in the transporta- 
tion industries, manifested a slight contraction 
in work, as the unemployment percentage was 
up from 0-8 to 1-2. In comparison with the 
situation in November, a year ago, noteworthy 
expansion in activity was observed among 
navigation workers; among steam railway em- 
ployees, also, there was a substantially higher 
employment level, while fractional employ- 
ment recessions were noted among street and 
electric railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs. 

From unions in the wholesale and retail 
trade 7 reports were received comprising 2,360 
members. As in October, no unemployment 
was reported. In November, a year ago, the 
percentage of those without work was 0:1. 

There were 105 unions of civic employees 
from whom reports were tabulated, having a 
combined membership of 9,910 persons, of 
whom, 16, or a percentage of 0:2 were unem- 
ployed. This percentage was identical with that 
recorded in October; in November 1941, the 
percentage of those reported as without work 
was 0-1. ; 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations, re- 
ports were secured from 148 unions, in which the 
total membership was 12,325 persons, of whom, 
47, or a percentage of 0-4 were idle; this per- 
centage remained unchanged from October; in 
November, 1941, the percentage of unemployed 
members stood at 2-4. In comparison with 
the previous month, fractional gains in work 
were shown by hotel and restaurant and 


Building Permits Issued in 


HE November report of building permits, 

compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, includes returns from 164 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits and of this number 
136 reported detailed operations. The remain- 
ing 28 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of November, while 40 
municipalities had failed to report at the close 
of December 12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of November is $7,624,195. Re- 
vised values for the month of October include 
returns from 202 municipalities and aggregate 
$8,432,251. Reports were received from 57 of 
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theatre and stage employees, while on the 
other hand, barbers and stationery engineers 
and firemen reported very slight recessions. 
Unclassified workers were fully employed at 
both dates. Very little unemployment was 
observed in any of the occupations. In com- 
parison with the situation in November, a year 
ago, substantial improvement took place 
among unclassified workers, while employment 
levels for hotel and restaurant and theatre 
and stage employees likewise, were much 
higher. A minor advance occurred for station- 
ary engineers and firemen and in contrast, 
barbers indicated a very slight employment 
contraction. 


Reports were received from 3 unions of 
fishermen whose aggregate membership was 
2,418, of whom, 10, or a percentage of 0:4 
were unemployed, in comparison with 1-0 per 
cent in October and 14-5 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1941. 


Returns were tabulated from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. These comprised 
a total of 3,701 members, all of whom were 
employed, as in October. In November, a 
year ago, the unemployment percentage among 
these workers was 6.9. 


Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members, who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1931 to 1941 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
November of each year from 1931 to 1940, 
inclusive, and from November 1941, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups for the months included in table I. 


Canada, November, 1942 


the 58 original municipalities and show a value 
of $5,485,935 for November. The corresponding 
revised value for October, includes 58 returns 
and is $6,277,620, while the November, 1941, 
value was $8,575,989. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the eleven elapsed 
months of the current year is $97,257,153. The 
value of the 58 municipalities for the same 
period is $70,237,650, while their corresponding 
value in 1941 was $94,469,739. 

During the month of November new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 74-9 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage of 
new residential construction was 34:3. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS SSUED 
IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1942 








Provinces 


Classification of Permits CANADA Prince Nova New 
adnate Scotia Brunswick | Quebec 


—_——— | | 


All Permits—Total Value............ccccceeeeeeees Ho Uae THGQE TOD || Aloe eee 99,147 27,598 1,589,607 
INS We OnStruchiOn ini ac kisereuaroe tue tue arepeds us siairieteueuaiensiols 5,106) OGUm ibe teetenee ae 62,285 6,655 1,316,701 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs............ccececeeeees 1,997 Soa eee 36, 862 20,943 272,906 

PEVORRCLONIERAL rine Modern states eae mare tal etc ant csn Te San rise hal WAU 3,094 487i vee neta 43,642 15,293 833,088 
New Construction iyi. Sy pe ce NO ak on 2 GLZ8STO NW ae et 25,735 5,280 757,192 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...........ccececeescees 47 6) Gilde eal eae 17,907 10,013 75,896 

Rirstibion ale wavy s Pca ake aR unten eautal: 4 Coolie ob ale Merete Ras oushces 642,144 |....... SY 10,000 275 107,500 
ING WAC ONStLUCLION GY elu Wea tennis oie alaaielstote 4a ivieleieceies S90 SAO MORE yeeeareas nian stwe hates Was Cane 8 107,000 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs.........ccceccsesscecs T5135 95). tears 10,000 275 500 

CommerCial ances Sunt ae, veld Luae at La enuresis ku 17645 9200 eee ns 45,505 10,010 133,560 
INS WW ONSELUCHION TAU MAU cows tune peciet be che telestlevasalarseancketats telekene 11561 S800 ne arene: 36,550 15375 92,175 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs. .........-eceeeeeeeeecs 203 120i ey permetar ae we 8,955 8,635 41,385 

Hen trS Gra anew ae Oh Ee ne NOAM ence Panne neti ater am al ce 1, 882800 acer ease human] EY SAA ce 2,020 466,536 
IN @w i GCOnsPDUCTION Hs son Wah ERT taiiolns beau Us Mpa 8) ste fetid MOA athe Sie oain Nh ne Py ext Policy Sebati, guste cue] PASE uae Ree 355, 234 
Additions, ‘Alterations: WRepairais (oie. deere e uie ast 1; 03:8, 828'7) cee erent | eee I 4 2,020 411,302 

Other Ban ding yee UNG) oll eri) a oo ce teaa mM 20 oe QS9OF TSC: TR SEEPS Pee cea ieee | MEMES oes sad 48,923 
New Construction ys yyy mimecmien see et hear elias cola 3 185 060 || ds Reem eee tical eau ll ce tees, wn 5,100 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs............ceccceeeeees HESTON Se Crete ete re scncsere a cyerl cla teeittatece sie, o72 43,823 


Provinces (Con. ) 


Classification of Permits Ontario: | Manitoba | ‘Saskat- Alberta British 
chewan Columbia 
Perini ts=—TOtaliny Due. ae sn che eeitwingiatistee cise ot incine'es 4,562,446 167,272 91,992 549,057 537,076 
New. Construction et... 5 seiisie Pech a eee MRR «cama 3,265,243 79,510 58,165 450,378 467,424 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..........-.eseeeeeerers 1,297, 203 87,762 83, 827 98,679 69, 652 
FRESTUENWIAIMO ines icc jee eeede Cae SER ENA ae o's cea 1,752,281 81,072 29,597 137, 683 201,831 
New Constructions. Pee et Re epee se oe 8 Ce 1,504,583 60,310 13,340 93,686 157, 744 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs.............ceeeeeccees 247,698 20,762 16,257 43,997 44,087 
BB akas aie RECKON 6 y2N Ope ee UPA MURR Leh WSUS SEN TE TUNA RTS US St AV im Re ar aT 122,700 7,500 55,000 88,839 250, 330 
NS WAC OWSUFUCULON Graken cn tare ne lee etarmeuarelelle shee simselsi TSU STOR rea 40, 000 79,739 250,000 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs. .........--..eeeeeeeee 108,890 7,500 15,000 9,100 330 
Commerciale ss, be Ne Nahe slate cM od os se ete alae 1,346, 728 26,000 4,890 166, 446 31,790 
IN ex OUSTEUCTIONE ER aie an sheleiere tines a Rite aeio. bos aneherctels 1,260,483 9,200 3,820 136,901 21,305 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs...............seeeece: 86, 245 16,800 1,070 |, 29,545 10,485 
Hicustaiall Gis ai. MUR eae ecm Renae Sau PM tne meme ets A. cen 1,286, 196 50,200 2,000 28,382 47,565 
IN e@w CONStrUuction epee ace ieee nearer iee ee a areaits 435,162 10,000 500 15,880 34,300 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..............0...seee 851,034 40,200 1,500 12,502 13, 265 
Other: Building 45 ewe gece ais Mean Ue eta emeMatm es ek 54,541 2,500 505 127,707 5,560 
New Construction: Jini cee eee eee & veloeees SIC 205 0 Lae ents 505 124,172 4,075 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs..............eececseees 3,336 2) BOO en sob ee ome 3,535 1,485 


TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 


Average Average 

dade of Index of ne ppt Index of 
Value of building 0 wholesale Value of building ot wholesale 

ua permits issued building Pattie o permits issued building seereyn 
Re permits | smaterials ios permits | materials 

First First First First First First 
plowesabes 11 months | 11 months | 11 months Hanerben 11 months | 11 months} 11 months 
1942...... 7,624,195 | 97,257,153 (1) 48-5 (2) 98S 1,624,138 | 19, 793,204 13°7 78-1 
1941s 11,729,291 |114,008,464 |. (1) 65-3 106-3 1932 eu 2,553,373 | 40,750, 142 28-1 77-4 
1940...... 11,139,109 |105,319, 455 (4) «§1-2 96-2 LSC 7,282,117 |104,327, 739 72-0 82-1 
1939). 2. 4,186,430 | 53,688, 802 37-1 89-3 1930-224 11,821,292 |150, 939, 044 104-2 91-4 
LOSS. a 4,702,337 | 57,434,417 39-6 89-2 1929 ee 16,171,400 |220, 255, 867 152-0 99-4 
193 (a 4,925,202 | 52,288,022 36-1 94-3 1928s eee. 15, 830,831 |203,010, 555 140-1 96-9 
OR OA ac 3,097,508 | 38,048,527 26-3 85:1 1927 roe. 12, 857,622 |172, 858,176 119-3 96-2 
RES See 3,447,653 | 44,158,767 30°5 81-2 1926...... 9,975,451 |144, 877,789 100-0 100-1 
1934...... 2,622,534 | 24,935, 704 17-2 82-7 


(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. (2) Data not yet available. 


“ 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1942, AND IN NOVEMBER, 1941 


“N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Cities Cities 
November | November November | November 
1942 1941 1942 1941 

Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetown, o480 shies ieee: NP. 18,550 SaultiSte:Marie: . deuce beets 13,465 43,558 
MD OLALLORCs iia syn Os Mae acm ele 7,215 41030 
Nova Scotia— ST OTONUOM CM Soe ee. 401,196 789,341 
RH alifag. yh Ssiidse bh So eG apens 58, 887 85, 235 Hast. VY ovle Dwi o05', «elite ald 172,569 150,793 

Nie ws GLASPOW ne tee coat tree 8,265 11,200 PWANGSOR.. Ses hte hed ahs Joo outers 63,851 109; 238 
Poyaney Hriiose. Sette dbo eaes te 12,945 30, 800 PRIVETBIGO Slee ie ath ope red: 5, 225 29,560 

WOGUSCOCIS raw catatiae Wea see ow ae 4,170 14,163 
New Brunswick— SV OT KVR We LEA ANE AM tat Ap 113, 100 183,150 

Eredericton's teh: eta. teats bale 350 2,300 
MON CtOneie Fh assis eileen ls 8,950 1,342,997 || Manitoba— 
OAL U LOI ato ree ene chace ale tere sts 17,598 21,431 ‘Brandon sd TMs Man ah bad 4,075 11,150 

i, SON URGE bbls tht o'ewarpirs bea 17,592 19,775 
Quebec— SWATDIDO Lec real ecuenla in ei see 136,900 301, 900 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 1,082,759 1,527,243 
FOnebeciy ten’. whetio... sepprasa ds 95, 842 254,625 || Saskatchewan— 

Shawinigan Walle. ec. wa tee 33, 065 206,615 fF MOOSO i) EW) ois" esti9) ales ats ccf scusray ase valchale ie 2,037 4,303 
eSherbrooke!: weitere weedeat. Ae ks. 12715 177,260 WROZING MOM. i teclak, cee Aaa nek 50,275 29 , 245 
*Trois Riviéres 18,770 52,045 PAS KALOON ee Me Aen Eat nite 9,465 14,800 
SV EGSCIMUOUN bis.c pairs eva aicsste. otoa sleraga sists 9,745 7,935 

Alberta— 
Ontario— Salary ays Me NMS be eM a TG, 182, 243 196,147 

SOLON Odes te eels eievevace aie srevsehciaelens 4,135 5,500 TU CUNOR LONG Aout wun es meat 2 eee se 344, 695 799, 442 
PBTANthO“rd : thc ore Ao ee adele ace 7,570 42,882 Methbridge. AUN... Leelee 2 11,415 36,605 

Chatham ou: dye tas 3,440 12,167 MieGicine at, ne Mie Nie sess wits 10, 704 21,470 
POPE WALA IN eeate coetezeceraiseecreee 244,111 101,166 

CPi ise HM Att eile tO Aa cs ae 110,275 14,725 British Columbia— 

BGire lpi Win aakeaeeees hye. es alone rare 2,470 33, 810 AN ATOAOE eee Le ea pL a 16,490 6,575 
tll S Meuaa hifoye ye NAC EN ee Me OF PO SURO bP 244,709 275, 743 *New Westminster............... 15,500 62,775 
PEGIMOSCON foc, Fae. obec ot a ot ous 23,938 75,060 NorthiWancovertin ken ele 20, 800 6,925 
‘LEST AVS) ey ee Ca ge ee 22, 564 45,605 PRIN COuheuperg.e) Bi ie dhe mek ED 1,300 16,000 
PACON GON VAI smoniet Fisie waiermienstainiane 48,925 54,665 MV ANCOUVOT Ayer ee im ealoeiis soils 188, 685 522,920 

OSHAWA eee a eens Aue ee Tene. g 7,165 159,490 WWeETnOR ee EU ey eee SSR ELON 251,300 4,150 
SOLA WE eee Sek ee eR A aes 1,388, 150 117,300 MVC COLA Eh cine te arcler eau 35,441 105,637 

Oven SOUNG eirartal crises sol avalstaeaths 11,485 60, 653 
yPetenporough J). ett. Seok. hs 21,270 26,595 || Total 58 Municipalities............. 5.485,9351] 8,575,989 
SPOrevArthur. oe iets auiae mies 6 Ate 19,276 87,360 || Total 35 Municipalities............. 4,865,547 | 7,471,400 
Pour @atharinosiiae: <hr ca ns al 76,565 143,465 
Pot. Dinomas: aaeraete cae ehs. 5,150 16;275 

Sannin etc a a eee ds Seek ome. 8, 31,730 20,680 





ul 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back in 1910. 


(1) 57 municipalities only, reporting. 


Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain and the 
United States 


Great Britain 


HE. British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

November, 1942, summarizes the Septem- 
ber-October employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at October 12 (exclusive 
of 22,883 men who had been classified by 
interviewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary 
industrial employment) was 60,769; those regis- 
tered as on short time or otherwise temporarily 
suspended from work on the understanding 
that they were shortly to return to their 
former employment numbered 1,357; and those 
registered as unemployed casual workers 


(being persons who normally seek their liveli- 
hood by jobs of short duration) numbered 
2,746. As compared with September 14 the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed a de- 
crease of 2,934, those temporarily suspended 
from work showed a decrease of 175, but un- 
employed casual workers showed an increase 
of 149. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at October 12 were 35,248 wholly unem- 
ployed (exclusive of those, numbering 990, 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 8389 temporarily stopped, and 121 unem- 
ployed casual workers. Of the 35,248 wholly 
unemployed, 1,013 had been classified as un- 
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able for good cause to transfer to another 
area. As compared with September 14, the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed an in- 
crease of 289, those temporarily stopped 
showed a decrease of 338, and unemployed 
casual workers showed a decrease of 19. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances included in the foregoing 
totals for October 12 was 65,907, as compared 
with 66,022 at September 14, and 119,695 at 
October 13, 1941. 


United States 


The total number of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments declined by 41,000 
between mid-October and mid-November, ac- 
cording to the official report issued by the 
United States Secretary of Labour. The 
number at work in November was 38,437,000, 
which exceeded all previous levels except that 
of the preceding month and was 2,511,000 
larger than in November a year ago. 

Construction employment fell more than 
10 per cent during the month—218,000—due 
largely to declines on federally-financed pro- 
jects. Small employment declines were also 
reported for the finance—service—miscellan- 
eous group (32,000), the transportation—public 
utility group (22,000), and the mining group 
(9,000). Manufacturing employment increased 
contraseasonally by 123,000, and trade employ- 
ment expanded seasonally by 76,000. Govern- 
ment civilian employment increased by 41,000. 

The increase of 1,873,000 in manufacturing 
employment since November 1941 was about 
three fourths of the total gain in non-agricul- 
tural establishments during this_period and 
reflected to a great extent the shift from 
peace-time production to war production. The 
Federal, State, and local government group 
had about 25 per cent more workers on its 
rolls, due largely to expansion in the War 
and Navy Departments and in other war 
agencies such as the OPA and the WPB. 
Transportation and public utility companies 
had 135,000 more workers than a year ago. 
The finance—service and miscellaneous group 
also showed a small gain—66,000—while the 
remaining groups showed declines as follows: 
Trade, 373,000, construction, 281,000, and min- 
ing 87,000. 

About two thirds of the 152 manufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported employment and _ pay-roll 
gains over the month interval, reflecting the 
mounting tide of production in war industries. 

For all manufacturing industries combined 
the increase was 0-8 per cent or 106,000 wage 
earners in contrast to a seasonally expected 
decline of 1-7 per cent or 216,000 wage earners. 
The corresponding gain in weckly wage dis- 
bursements was 3-8 per cent or 17-8 million 
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dollars as against a normally expected decline 
for this time of the year of 3:2 per cent or 
15:1 million dollars. 

The November indexes stood at 156-6 per 
cent of the 1939 average for manufacturing 
employment and 270-8 per cent for pay rolls. 
Compared with November 1941, the gains 
were 13:1 per cent in employment and 46-4 
per cent in pay rolls. The greater gain in pay 
rolls than in employment was due to increases 
in basic wage rates, to longer hours worked, 
to overtime premiums, and to continued ex- 
pansion in war industries, where relatively 
higher wage scales prevail. 

Since June 1940, when the United States 
actually shifted to a war economy, factory 
employment had increased 53 per cent (4,427,- 
000 wage earners) and corresponding weekly 
pay rolls had risen 152 per cent or $294,700,000. 

The gains in the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries were even more 
marked, reflecting the concentration of war 
work in these industries many of which had 
converted their facilities from peace-time to 
war production. The October-November gains 
for this group were 1-7 per cent or 123,000 in 
number of wage earners and 4:9 per cent or 
$15,400,000 in weekly wages. The correspond- 
ing increases between November 1941 and 
November 1942 were 22-7 per cent or 1,348,000 
workers and 61-2 per cent or $124,500,000. The 
gains between June 1940 and November 1942 
were 83 per cent (3,292,000) in number of 
wage earners and 212 per cent ($223,100,000) 
in weekly wage disbursements. 

The non-durable goods group, which has 
been most seriously affected by war-time re- 
strictions, curtailments, and shortages, showed 
a decline of 0-3 per cent in employment and 
a gain of 1-5 per cent in pay rolls over the 
month interval with corresponding increases 
over the year interval of 2:6 per cent and 
23:2 per cent, respectively. 

Among the many war industries showing 
substantial employment gains over the month 
were shipbuilder, aircraft, engines, automobiles 
(largely converted to the manufacture of war 
equipment), radios, electrical equipment, shell 
loading, ammunition, and explosives. Among 
industries reporting declines largely because 
of material shortages coupled with Government 
restrictions were hardware, agricultural im- 
plements, typewriters, clocks, silverware and 
plated ware, sawmills, planing mills, furniture, 
and tin cans. Seasonal declines were reported 
by firms manufacturing brick, tile and terra 
cotta; men’s clothing; millinery; ice cream; 
beverages; canning; and cotton-seed oilcake- 
meal. 

In anthracite mining employment  in- 
ereased only slightly over the month—0-°3 
per cent—but payrolls advanced sharply— 
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2-4 per cent—as average weekly hours in- 
creased. Over the year interval employment 
fell off 7-5 per cent while pay rolls rose 18-5 
per cent, reflecting a labour shortage on the 
one hand and a longer work week on the 
other. Relatively small employment declines 


- over the month and large losses over the year 


interval were also reported in bituminous-coal 
mining, metal mining, and quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, reflecting a similar situation 
with respect to the labour supply. 

Metal mining was the only one of those 
three industries to show a pay-roll gain over 
the month, but all of them showed large pay- 
roll gains over the year interval due to wage- 
rate increases and more hours worked. The 
Government order closing gold mines resulted 
in a 380-1 per cent employment decline 
between mid-October and mid-November in 
this branch of metal mining. The hiring of 
some of the gold miners and of furloughed 
soldier-miners by copper mine operators con- 
tributed to the gain of 7:8 per cent in the 
number of copper miners at work. Lead and 
zinc mines increased employment by 3:9 
per cent while iron mines reduced their forces 
seasonally by 1-9 per cent. 

Employment decreases over the month, 
largely seasonal, were reported in all of 
the service industries, the most pronounced 
being in dyeing and cleaning (4:2 per cent) 
and laundries (1:6 per cent). In the electric 
light and power industry employment was 
down 1:6 per cent, continuing the uninter- 
rupted series of monthly declines which began 
in August, 1941. The decline since November 
a year ago amounted to 12:9 per cent. Tele- 
phone and telegraph companies reported a 
slight employment decline since October, and 
street railway and bus companies a slight 
employment increase. Corresponding pay rolls 
were up 0-5 and 2-7 per cent respectively, 
reflecting increased overtime, particularly in 
the latter industry where the demand for 
public transportation continued. 
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In retail trade the employment and pay- 
roll gains over the month of 2-1 per cent and 
2-8 per cent, respectively were better than 
the average November increases. Depart- 
ment stores increased employment seasonally 
by 9-5 per cent; variety stores, 7-3 per cent; 
men’s and boys’ clothing, 4-2 per cent; family 
clothing, 3-6 per cent, and women’s clothing, 
2-3 per cent. Jewellery stores increased their 
employees by 5:4 per cent in preparation for 
Christmas business. Retail automobile deal- 
ers continued their employment curtailment 
by 0-7 per cent, while tire and battery shops 
took on 0:9 per cent more employees. Electric 
appliance stores and radio dealers, and also 
lumber yards decreased employment by 3:0 
per cent, and fuel and ice dealers lost 7-2 
per cent of their employees over the month 
interval. 

Since November, 1941 retail trade as a whole 
showed an employment loss of 6:2 per cent. 
Among the more important retail groups show- 
ing pronounced employment and pay-roll de- 
creases over the. year, due to Government 
restrictions, were furniture and house furnish- 
ings, 25:6 and 13-8 per cent respectively; 
automotive 40-7 and 32:0 per cent; and 
lumber and building materials, 17-2 and 3-6 
per cent. 

In wholesale trade, employment decreased 
slightly over the month (0-2 per cent), but 
pay rolls increased by 1:5 per cent. Small 
employment decreases were reported by all 
of the important wholesale groups, except 
farm products, which reported a marked per- 
centage loss (12-6 per cent). Sharp employ- 
ment declines over the year were shown by 
wholesale trade as a whole and by the various 
important wholesale groups, but they were 
coupled for the most part with large pay- 
roll gains. The automotive group reported 
the largest employment decline over the year 
(19-8 per cent) coupled with a pay-roll de- 
crease of 10-4 per cent. 


Hours of Work in the United States 


Hours of work in war industries in the United 
States rose during November, 1942, to a 
scheduled average of over 48 per week, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The average weekly hours 
actually worked in these industries were only 
46, lhowever, the report declares, absenteeism 
and labour turnover depressing the length of 
the work week by at least two hours. 

The increase over the preceding month’s 
average of hours worked in war _ industries 
amounted to 0:7 per cent. The increase since 


November, 1941, amounted to 10-3 per cent, 
reflecting the increased. tempo of war 
production. 

For all manufacturing industries combined, 
the average number of hours actually worked 
per week by workers were 44-0, a gain of 1-0 
per cent since October, 1942, and 9-3 per 
cent since November, 1941. Nondurable-goods 
workers, engaged chiefly in producing goods 
for civilian consumption averaged 41-1 hours 
per week, the gains being 1-2 per cent over 
the month and 6-9 per cent over the year. 
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C'o-operation in Gavnde in 1941 


Annual Report of National Executive of Co-operative Union of Canada 


HE Co-operative Union of Canada, in its 
1941 annual report, announces a con- 
siderable growth both in membership and in 
the volume of business transacted among its 
affiliated societies. An increase in retail sales 
of 37:3 per cent is noted in the report; while 
205,533 persons are listed as members, com- 
pared with the previous year’s total of 184,992. 
The Canadian Co-operative Union, which 
was founded in 1909 at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of Canadian co-operative societies, 
was formed as an educational body similar 
to the Co-operative Union of Great Britain. 
It is governed by a congress made up of dele- 
gates from affiliated organizations, which repre- 
sent a large proportion of the co-operative 
societies in Canada. It publishes a monthly 
magazine, The Canadian Co-operator, in the 
December 1942 issue of which appears the 
1941 report. 

For the year under review, 125 societies sent 
in statistical information to the national execu- 
tive of the Union. Of these, 110 were retail 
societies operating stores, gasoline stations or 
warehouses. The aggregate sales for 1941 of 
the retail societies, as reported to the Union, 
amounted to $8,438,657. This represents an in- 
crease in retail sales over the previous year 
of $2,294,983 or 37:3 per cent. 

In addition to the ordinary distributive 
societies, three dairy societies reported aggre- 
gate sales of almost three million dollars, com- 
pared with a million and a half the previous 
year. Two of these societies sell direct to con- 
sumers, and the third to the retail dairy trade. 

The three provincial wholesale societies 
affiliated with the Union—Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan—all showed trade increases; 
as did the wholesale distributive department 
of the Maritimes organization, Canadian Live- 
stock Co-operative. These societies did a total 
business of close to seven million dollars. In 
its first year of operation, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of British Columbia showed 
a surplus of $1,600. 

A turnover of close to two million dollars 
was reported by consumers’ co-operative refin- 
eries affiliated with the Union. A Toronto 
students’*co-operative which provides room and 
board accommodation for its members did a 
business of $9,000 in 1941. 


The total volume of business, retail and 
wholesale, reported by affiliates of the Union 
amounted to $19,909,641, an increase of 46°8 
per cent over the previous year’s total. Such 
volume is exclusive of the turnover of two 
large grain marketing associations in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, both members of the Union, 
which are not reported, and also of the market- 
ing transactions of large co-operative livestock 
producers in Saskatchewan and the Maritimes, 
and of a co-operative transportation society. 


The share capital of the reporting retail 
societies amounted to $884,941, an increase of 
$200,361 during 1941. The loan capital in- 
creased by $66,985 to $383,566. The combined 
investments in share and loan capital were thus 
$1,268,507, an increase of $267,347. The aggre- 
gate net surplus of the retail societies for 1941 
was $523,441, an increase of $193,152. 


Ninety-seven retail societies, fifty-four more 
than for the previous year, reported the 
declaration of purchase dividends. 


Membership 


The aggregate membership of the reporting 
retail societies was 32,262, or 12,164 more than 
was reported by forty-eight societies in the 
previous year. Including those of the market- 
ing organizations 147,458, the dairy societies 
20,379, the co-operative residence 47, the edu- 
cational organizations 4,452 and the transporta- 
tion society 935, the total individual member- 
ship of the reporting affiliated societies was 
205,533. 


In commenting on progress made by the 
co-operative movement in Canada, the report 
points out that the organization of autonomous 
provincial or regional sections has been desir- 
able for the more intensive development of 
co-operation throughout Canada, but has been 
difficult to achieve owing to the great area 
over which the respective provinces extend, 
and the small and scattered co-operative 
development in some of them. 


In conclusion, the Union’s report urges its 
affiliates to co-operate with the Government 
and its agencies in the successful prosecution 
of the war, and to make adequate preparation 
in advance for post-war conditions. : 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


* 


Military Call-up—Officers’ Qualifications in Merchant Navy—Engineers’ 
Certificates and Old Age Pensions in Alberta—Hours of Work 
and Weekly Half-Holiday in British Columbia— 
Minimum Wages in British Columbia and 


Quebec 


HE regulations relating to compulsory 

military service have been re-issued in 
revised form and under a new title. Minor 
regulations have been passed relating to officers’ 
qualifications in the merchant navy. In 
Alberta the regulations under the Boilers Act 
governing engineers’ and firemen’s certificates 
have been amended and regulations have been 
issued for the first time under the Old Age 
Pensions (Supplementary Allowance) Act, 
1942. Quebec Minimum Wage Order 4, gov- 


erning all workers not covered by other Orders, 


has been amended, as has By-Law B-1 relating 
to the levy on employers, while three Orders 
have been renewed. In British Columbia the 
annual Orders governing wages and hours in 
shops during the Christmas season were issued 
and a slight change was made in the regula- 
tions under the Weekly Half-Holiday Act. 


National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations 


New Regulations relating to compulsory 
military service were established by an Order 
in Council of December 1 (P.C. 10924) passed! 
under the War Measures and National Re- 
sources Mobilization Acts. An amending 
Order in Council was issued om December 11 
(P:C. 11240). These new Regulations have 
the above title and were issued on the recom- 
mendatiom of and are administered by the 
Minister of Labour. They replace the Na- 
tional War Services Regulations (Recruits) 
which were first issued in 1940 and were 
amended andi consolidated from time to time. 

They apply, with certain specified excep- 
tions, to such age classes or parts of age 
classes as the Governor in Council may desig- 
nate by proclamation. As before, the country 
is divided for administrative purposes into 
thirteen Divisions, in each of which there is 
a Registrar who is responsible for detailed 
administration. There is also an appeal board 
in each Division, now called a Mobilization 
Board, which adjudicates on applications for 
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postponement orders under these and the 
Reserve Army (Special) Regulations and on 
appeals under the National Selective Service 
Regulations from the rulings of Selective Ser- 
vice Officers. Special provisions continue to 
be made with regard to students as well as 
Doukhobors, Mennonites and conscientious 
objectors. 

Applications for postponement orders will 
be considered from persons whose reporting 
for military training would cause extreme hard- 
ship for their dependents, persons employed 
in seasonal occupations or in industries essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war and those 
employed in agriculture. All postponement 
orders are subject to cancellation at any time, 
and, except in the case of persons employed 
in agriculture, none may be for an indefinite 
period. In the first instance they may be 
granted for up to 12 months and one or more 
extensions of not more than six months each 
may also be granted. 


Officers’ Qualifications in Merchant Navy 


Under an Order in Council of December 29 
(P.C. 11679) passed under the War Measures 
Act, merchant seamen who have joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and are serving in 
His Majesty’s Ships during the present war 
may count the time so served as qualifying 
service for examination for Certificates of 
Competency as Masters or Mates Home 
Trade. 

Another Order in Council under the War 
Measures Act (P.C. 11406 of December 19) 
amends an Order in Council of April 14 (P.C. 
2892) which empowered the Minister of 
Transport to grant temporary Master’s Cer- 
tificates for harbour communication service 
(LABouR GAZETTE, 1942, page 796). The orig- 
inal Order provided that applicants would not 
be qualified to operate boats of more than 
40 tons or carrying more than 35 passengers, 
but the passenger limitation has now been 
removed. 
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Alberta Boilers Act 


The consolidated regulations governing en- 
gineers’ and firemen’s certificates (LABouR 
Gazette, 1942, page 584) were amended by an 
Order in Council gazetted December 15. The 
following qualifications are now established 
for a candidate for a Third-Class 100 horse- 
power Engineer’s Certificate: he must not be 
less than 19 years of age and he must furnish 
proof that, for a period of not less than 12 
months during which he held a Provisional 
Engineer’s Certificate, he has acted as a fire- 
man or engineer operating a boiler carrying a 
pressure of not less than 50 pounds per square 
inch and with a capacity of not less than 25 
horse-power. 


Alberta Old Age Pensions (Supplementary 
Allowances) Act 


This Act which was passed in 1942 (Lasour 
GaAzEeTTE, 1942, page 589) provides for the pay- 
ment of an additional allowance of $5 per 
month, as a cost-of-living bonus, to all old 
age and blind pensioners in the province. Two 
sets of regulations under it were gazetted on 
December 15. 

When a pensioner to whom a supplementary 
allowance has been granted transfers his resi- 
dence to another province the allowance may 
still be paid for not more than one month. 
If a supplementary allowance is paid to a 
pensioner who is not entitled to it because of 
absence for more than a month or for other 
reasons, the Pension Authority will suspend 
payment until the amount paid erroneously is 
made up. If a pensioner dies, the amount of 
the supplementary allowance due to him up 
to the date of his death may be paid to his 
estate and no claim may be made against his 
estate for payments under this Act. 

Effective on a date to be agreed upon by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of Alberta 
and the Government of British Columbia, the 
Pension Authority is authorized to pay the 
supplementary allowance to Alberta pensioners 
who take up residence in British Columbia 
after December 1, 1942. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to execute 
an agreement with British Columbia providing 
for a reciprocal arrangement whereby the 
pensioners of one province who are resident 
in the other will be paid the supplementary 
allowance. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The annual Order relaxing hours provisions 
for shops during the Christmas season was 
gazetted December 3. It was identical to that 
issued last year (Lasour GazeTts, 1941, p. 
1502) except that the number of days on which 
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the eight-hour daily maximum might be 
exceeded was reduced from three to two. 
On the Saturday before Christmas and on 
Christmas Eve two hours overtime was per- 
mitted in retail establishments in Vancouver 
and Victoria and their suburbs; elsewhere in 
the province, three hours overtime was 
allowed on these days. As last year, employees 
could not work more than 48 hours in the 
week ending the Saturday before Christmas. 
The provision of last year’s Order permitting 
overtime for persons employed in mail-order, 
shipping and delivery during December was 
omitted this year. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


The annual supplementary minimum wage 
Orders governing payment for Christmas over- 
time permitted under the above Order and 
fixing wages of temporary employees for the 
Christmas season were also gazetted December 
3. Order 24, Supplementary (1942) applied to 
women and Order 59, Supplementary (1942) 
to men. The Orders were the same as those 
issued last year (Lasour Gazerrs, 1941, p. 
1502) except that they were applicable only 
from December 3 to December 31 instead of 
for seven weeks as last year. 


British Columbia Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


An Order gazetted December 3 declares that 
the City of Duncan is no longer covered by 
the Order of 1931 (Lasour GazerTe, 1931, p. 
1285) exempting automobile service stations 
from the Weekly Half Holiday Act. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An amendment of By-law B-1 (Lasour 
Gazetrn, 1942, p. 61) reduces the levy to 
which employers governed by minimum wage 
orders are subject from one-sixth to one- 
eighth of one per cent of their payroll. The 
new rate is retroactive to July 1, 1942. 


An Order amending the general Order 4 
(Lasour Gazerrr, 1942, p. 586) was gazetted 
and became effective on December 12. It is 
now specifically stated that Order 4 applies 
to all workers covered by any special Order 
except where the provisions of the special 
Order are inconsistent. For overtime, work- 
ers are now entitled to one and one-half times 
the minimum rate. There is no longer any 
provision that if a worker receives a rate 
higher than the minimum he must receive the 
agreed rate plus half the minimum for over- 
time. The deductions permitted for board and 
lodging have been reduced and are now as 
follows (the three rates given refer in each 
case to Zone I, Zones II and III, and Zone IV 
respectively): 20, 15 and 12 cents for a single 
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meal, $4, $3, and $2.50 for a week’s meals, 
25, 20 and 15 cents for a day’s lodging, $1.50, 
$1.25 and $1 for a week’s lodging, $5, $4 and 
$3.50 for a week’s complete board and $20, 
$17 and $14 for a month’s board. In the case 
of teachers it is now provided that no deduc- 
tion may be made from wages on account of 
lodging. There is no longer a lower learning 
rate for carters’ helpers and delivery boys or 
for garage employees. A number of other 
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changes have also been made, mainly in word- 
ing. 

The following Orders have been renewed 
until February 1, 1944, by Orders gazetted and 
effective on January 2: Order 8 Revised, 
Cotton Textile Industry (Lasour Gazerre, 
1941, p. 31), Order 22 Revised, Manufacture 
of Bricks and Building Blocks (Laznour 
GazerTe, 1940, p. 22), and Order 27, Canning 
Industry (Lazour Gazette, 1940, p. 123). 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and the Yukon in 1942 


New Brunswick 


HE New Brunswick Legislature, which was 

in session from February 17 to April 1, 
1942, amended the Industrial Standards Act 
and laws relating to mining, school attendance, 
housing and credit unions. 


Mines 


The Mining Act was amended to require an 
underground foreman in a coal mine to be at 
least 21 years of age and either to have had 
two year’s experience in underground mining 
or to be a graduate in engineering of a Uni- 
versity and have had one year’s experience 
underground. At least 5 per cent of the men 
employed underground in any mine must hold 
First Aid Certificates issued to them by the 
St. John Ambulance Association. The section 
requiring the operator to appoint a man to 
check the names of employees at the close of 
each day or shift to ascertain that none remain 
in the mine, was replaced by a section requir- 
ing the operator to install a system, satisfac- 
tory to the Deputy Inspector of Mines, for 
checking employees on entering or leaving the 
mine, and charging underground employees 
with the duty of checking in and out in 
accordance with the system. Two safety rules 
were added to the Act. The first requires 
explosives to be fired electrically in all hand 
pick operations, except where a succession of 
shots is to be fired in development work or 
under special circumstances where it is expedi- 
ent to use fuse and in such cases fuse may only 
be used with the approval of the Deputy In- 
spector. The second rule requires crosscuts or 
aircuts to be laid out at such distances apart 
as may be approved by the Deputy Inspector. 


Industrial Standards 


Amendments in the Industrial Standards Act 
will come into force on Proclamation. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare 
. a schedule of wages and hours, agreed upon 
by representatives of employers and employees 


in any industry, to be in force during pleasure 
or for the period stipulated in the agreement. 
Formerly such period might not exceed twelve 
months. A new section requires employers to 
keep complete records showing the name, ad- 
dress and age of each employee, the class of 
work he performs and his rate of pay. 


School Attendance 


The section of the School Attendance Act, 
1941, dealing with appointment of school at- 
tendance officers was amended and now 
requires, instead of permitting, the appoint- 
ment of such officers by school boards of cities 
and towns, constituted under the Schools Act, 
and by such other school boards as the in- 
spector with the approval of the Minister of 
Education may determine. Formerly the 
Minister alone had authority to require these 
boards to appoint attendance officers. 


Housing 


A number of amendments were made in the 
New Brunswick Housing Commission Act. All 
five members of a housing commission are now 
to be appointed by the municipal council in- 
stead of, as formerly, three being appointed by 
the council and two by the Governor-General 
in Council. The requirement that one mem- 
ber shall be a representative of the municipal 
council, one of labour interests, and one a 
representative of the real estate owners, is 
omitted, but, as heretofore, all members must 
be residents of, and domiciled in, the munici- 
pality. Each commission is to be financed 
entirely by the municipality instead of by the 
municipality and Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council equally, as formerly. In carrying out 
its duties a commission is no longer required 
to secure the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. In addition to dealing 
in lands and buildings, it may build, repair, or 
rehabilitate houses and fix the rentals. Regula- 
tions made by a commission must be published 
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in a newspaper circulated in the municipality, 
as well as in the Royal Gazette. For failure to 
obey an order of a commission for the closing 
of a house a fine of $5 per day may be im- 
posed or, in default of payment, a prison term 
not exceeding three months. A commission 
may make a loan for the erection of a house 
on any land which it considers suitable and 
not merely on land upon which it has de- 
molished a house. 


Credit Unions and Co-operative Societies 


A new Act incorporates, as the New Bruns- 
wick Credit Union League, the credit unions 
which at the time of the passing of the Act 
were members of the organization of the same 
title and which are listed in the Appendix to 
the Act. The League is empowered to pro- 
mote the organization and development of 
credit unions, encourage co-operation among 
them and disseminate information regarding 
them; to co-operate with the Registrar under 
the Credit Union Societies Act in improving 
the internal management of credit unions and 
co-ordinating their methods with a view to 
maintaining a uniform system of bookkeeping; 
to purchase bookkeeping and office supplies 
for resale to credit unions and use any profits 
for the purposes of the League; to administer 
moneys, to make loans to credit unions and 
invest in trustee securities. The League may 
associate with any other Credit Union League 
in Canada, and, if its own membership includes 
at least 50 per cent of the credit unions in the 
province, it may become a member or affiliate 
of any National or International Credit Union 
or Co-operative Association. It may also pro- 
mote the organization of member credit 
unions into district federations or chapters, 
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make by-laws, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for their ad- 
ministration, arrange for group bonding of 
employees, draw negotiable instruments, deal 


in real and personal property, and make by- 


laws, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, for the ‘conduct of its 
affairs or for any incidental purpose. Mem- 
bership in the League is open to credit unions 
existing at the commencement of the Act and 
to those organized after that date and the 
League may fix the admission fee and the 
amount of dues and assessments. At the first 
meeting, which must be held within six months 
of incorporation, each credit union holding 
membership is to be represented by two dele- 
gates and at subsequent meetings representa- 
tion is to be determined by the Regulations. 
The management of the League is to be vested 
in a board of directors appointed by the credit 
unions who are members in the manner pro- 
vided by the Regulations. Funds of a credit 
union deposited with the League are to bear 
interest at a rate fixed by the general meeting 
on recommendation of the board of directors. 
A credit union, member of the League, is not 
liable for the debts and liabilities of the League 
to a further extent than its unpaid fees and 
assessments. . 

The New Brunswick Credit Union Societies 
Act was amended to provide that the nature 
and amount of the security bond to be re- 
quired of an officer or employee handling 
money of a society shall be subject to the 
approval of the Registrar. Minor amendments 
were also made consequent upon incorporation 
of the New Brunswick Credit Union League. 

The New Brunswick Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act was amended to enable an association 
to fix its own fiscal year. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature which 
met on March 16 and was prorogued on April 
2, 1942, amended the Public School Act to 
charge boards of school trustees with the duty 
of appointing truant officers to enforce atten- 
dance of children at school. Sections added to 
the Credit Union Societies Act authorize any 
member of a credit union not under 16 years 
of age to nominate in writing a person to whom 
his shares and deposits are to pass on his death. 
The nominee may not be an officer or employee 
of the credit union unless he or she is the 
husband, wife, parent, child, brother, sister, 
nephew or niece of the person making the 
nomination. If a member dies intestate and 
without having made a nomination his interest 
in the union is to be transferred, without let- 


ters of administration, to the persons who ap- 
pear to the majority of the directors to be 
entitled to it by law. Where a member is 
mentally incapable and no trustee has been 
appointed for him, the credit union may pay 
the amount of his shares, loans and deposits to 
any person whom they judge proper to receive 
them. A credit union may, by a majority 
vote of the members present at an annual or 
special meeting, provide for the payment of 
fees to an organization of credit unions either 
from earnings of the union or by a direct levy 
upon its members. 

Under an amendment in the Co-operative 
Associations Act annual returns are to cover 
the period up to January 31 instead of Decem- 
ber 31, as formerly. 
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Yukon 


Legislation of interest to labour passed by 
the Labour Council during the year consisted 
of a revision of the sections of the Judicature 
Ordinance relating to garnishment of wages. 
Wages and salaries are not subject to seizure 
or attachment except as to such amount as is 
in excess of $3 per day for the period in respect 


of which such wages or salary are owing at 
the date of service of the garnishee summons. 
This sum of $3 is to be reduced by the daily 
cost of any board supplied by the employer 
in addition to cash wages. An endorsement to 
the above effect is to be made on the face of 
every garnishee summons. 


Apprenticeship Legislation in the United States 


URING 1941 five states, New York, 
Massachusetts, Washington, Montana 
and Arizona passed apprenticeship laws and 
established State Apprenticeship Councils. By 
the end of that year a total of 26 states had 
Apprenticeship Councils, 15 established under 
Acts administered by State Departments of 
Labour and 11 set up under other legislative 
authority. Prior to 1933 only Wisconsin and 
Oregon had established state apprenticeship 
schemes. The Councils have played an im- 
portant part in developing training programs 
for defence workers during the past two years. 
This increase in apprenticeship legislation in 
the United States can be attributed in con- 
siderable measure to the activities of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship first 
appointed in 19384 as part of the N.R.A. 
program. Employers, labour and Government 
agencies connected with labour and education 
are represented on the Committee which was 
established as a permanent agency and placed 
under the Secretary of Labor by an Act of 
1937. Its functions are largely educational and 
advisory. It draws up model apprenticeship 
standards for state and local agencies to adapt 
to local conditions, carries on research, dis- 
seminates information and _ supervises the 


- operations of Federal field representatives who 


assist states, employers, trade unions and other 
groups in planning apprenticeship schemes 
based on approved standards. In June, 1940, 
only 22 firms were operating apprenticeship 
systems approved by the Federal Committee, 
but by March, 1942, the number had increased 
to 1,447. 

The Federal Committee encourages States 
to pass apprenticeship laws embodying its 
standards and based on the draft apprentice- 
ship bill prepared by a special federal com- 
mittee appointed at the request of the third 
National Conference on Labor Legislation in 
1935. In the committee’s opinion, regulation 
of apprenticeship is a function of State De- 
partments of Labor rather than of Educa- 
tion Departments, and employers’ associations 
and trade unions should be consulted in draw- 
ing up standards and applying them to 
industry. 


Most states with apprenticeship laws have 
modelled them on the draft bill which con- 
templates a system of voluntary apprentice- 
ship agreements conforming to minimum 
standards set forth in the law. It defines an 
apprentice as a person at least 16 years old 
recelving training under a written agreement 
which provides for not less than 4,000 hours of 
reasonably continuous employment annually, 
and for an approved training program includ- 
ing at least 144 hours of supplemental instruc- 
tion each year. It requires written appren- 
ticeship agreements which specify the processes 
in which the apprentice is to receive training, 
the conditions of work, scale of wages, length 
of probationary period, allocation of time be- 
tween work and instruction, arrangements for 
transfer from one employer to another, and 
method of settling disputes over the interpre- 
tation of the agreement. 


The draft bill also provides for a State 
Apprenticeship Council appointed by the 
State Commissioner of Labor and consisting 
of two representatives each from employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, with the State 
Directors of Vocational Education and the 
Employment Service as ex officio members. 
The Council would establish and approve stan- 
dards for apprenticeship agreements in con- 
formity with the standards in the bill, act 
as an advisory body and issue regulations. 
Administration of the Act and supervision of 
agreements would be through a Director of 
Apprenticeship and local joint committees for 
each trade or district. The Director would 
have power to approve, register and cancel 
agreements and issue certificates on completion 
of apprenticeship. Arrangements for sup- 
plemental instruction for apprentices would 
be the responsibility of state and _ local 
vocational education authorities. 


Some of the states depart from the terms 
of the draft bill by varying the composition 
of the Apprenticeship Council or the method 
by which it is appointed. In 1941, only eight 
states had appointed full-time Directors of 
Apprenticeship to administer the Act, two had 
part-time directors and two combined the 
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office with that of Director of Vocational 
Education. New York’s apprenticeship statute 
and council which were described in the 
Lasour Gazette for February, 1942, p. 195, 
may be regarded as fairly typical. 
Apprenticeship agreements conforming to 
the approved standards are not compulsory 
under the state Acts but both federal and state 
apprenticeship agencies urge their adoption 
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and are ready to assist workers and employers 
in agreeing on special standards for their in- 
dustry. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act only employers 
who have signed agreements with their ap- 
prentices which are approved by state agencies, 
or in their absence by the Federal Committee, 
may pay apprentices less than the minimum 
rates specified in the Acts. 





Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration in India 


Government-employer-worker collaboration 
in India in the field of labour legislation and 
industrial relations has been put on a per- 
manent basis with the establishment of an 
organization of tripartite structure (similar to 
that of the International Labour Organization), 
according to an article in the January issue of 
the International Labor Review. 

The purpose of the new organization, the 
article says, will be three-fold: 

1. To promote uniformity in labour legis- 

lation. 

2. To lay down a procedure for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 

3. To discuss “all matters of all-India im- 
portance as between employers and 
employees”. 

The organization is to be composed of an 
annual plenary conference and a standing com- 
mittee, each of which will include representa- 
tives of the Central Government, the Govern- 
ments of the provinces and the Indian States, 
employers and workers. In both the conference 
and the committee, representation will be on 
the basis of two Government members to one 
member for each of the employers and the 
workers. 


The organization was established on the 
initiative of the Central Government at a 
conference of Government, employer and 
worker representatives held at New Delhi in 
August under the chairmanship of Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Member for Labour of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. 

Among the chief reasons prompting the 
Government to propose establishment of the 
organization, the article makes clear, was 
the desire to avoid the diversity in labour 
legislation which was made possible by the 
granting of provincial autonomy by the con- 
stitution of 1935. In addition, the article says, 
the Indian Government felt it desirable to 
formulate a procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes in the post-war period. 
Thirdly, it was felt desirable to have an 
organization which could make proposals for 
social welfare, and thus increase labour morale 
in the conditions of wartime. 

“The new organization”, the article com- 
ments, “contains within it great possibilities 
for the future and may in time be of con- 
siderable influence in moulding the social and 
industrial structure of the whole of the Eastern 
world.” 


Healthful Eating 


Recent scientific studies indicating the im- 
portance to health of eating the correct foods 
have rapidly been gaining acceptance with the 
Canadian public. The Department of Pensions 
and National Health has issued a 34-page 
booklet, Healthful Eating, designed to furnish 
Canadians with a practical guide to the pice 
of nutrition. 

The booklet describes the kinds of food 
necessary for health, and explains why they 
are needed. It points out that satisfying 
appetite, or “hollow hunger,” is not in itself 
enough to maintain health and fitness. There 
exists also a “hiddem hunger,” or need for 
certain important food substances, which is 
not satisfied merely by filling the stomach. 

Surveys carried on in 1939 and 1940, the 
booklet declares, show that six out of every 


ten persons studied then ran the risk of chronic 
fatigue, vague aches and pains, undue nerve 
strain (“jittery” nerves) and a greater tendency 
to disease by eating too little of the important 
food elements. 

The booklet lists “Canada’s official food 
rules,” which set forth the health-protective 
foods, and the amounts of these foods that are 
necessary for each individual daily. It dis- 
cusses these foods, explaining their vitamin 
content, and gives a great many practical 
suggestions for preparing them and methods of 
economizing safely on the food bill. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained free 
by writing to the Publicity and Health Educa- 
tion Division, Department of Pensions and 
National Health, Daly Building, Ottawa. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The Minister of Labour 
Power of has been given the author- 
Minister of ity under P.C. 496 of Janu- 
Labour to ary 19, 1943, to appoint an 
appoint Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Inquiry Commission for the pur- 
Commission pose of investigating any 
extended situation which in his 


opinion appears to be detri- 
mental to the most effective utilization of 
labour in the war effort. The Commission 
reports its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister of Labour who may take such 
steps as he deems necessary and desirable to 
effect such recommendations. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June, — 


1941, as amended, provision was made for the 
appointment by the Minister of Labour of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission only 
when a lockout or strike had occurred or 
seemed to be imminent. Under the new Order 
in Council P.C. 496 the Minister of Labour is 
authorized to appoint such a Commission or 
Commissioner to investigate the situation 
which, while not likely to lead to a strike or 
lockout, nevertheless, tends to interfere with 
the most effective utilization of Labour in the 
war effort. 


Replying to a question by 


Labour- Mr. M. J. Coldwell, Co- 
management operative Commonwealth 
committees Federation leader in the 
in Canadian House of Commons on 
plants labour- management com- 

mittees in Canada, the 


Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
stated the number of such committees to be 
631, and that the number of employees engaged 
in plants where such committees are in opera- 
tion is 327,395. 


The Minister indicated that labour-manage- 
ment committees were operating in the plants 
72528—13 


. Department of Labour. 


of the following Crown companies: Small Arms 
Ltd., Toronto, Toronto Shipbuilding Co., To- 
ronto, and Research Enterprises Ltd., Toronto, 
and that others are at the formation stage. 


The welfare of industrial 


Dominion- workers was the subject of 
Provincial a two-day conference be- 
Conference tween Dominion and pro- 
on industrial vincial authorities in Ottawa 
welfare on February 8-9, which was 


presided over by Mrs. Rex 
Haton, Associate Director of National Selective 
Service, and Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director 
of Industrial Relations, of the Dominion 
All provinces were 
represented. The conference was called by 


the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 


Labour of Canada, who emphasized in the 
letter of invitation the vital interest of the 


- Dominion Government in the matter, since 


satisfactory conditions of employment were 
an important factor in encouraging an ade- 
quate supply of labour, particularly female 
labour, and in bringing about and maintaining 
efficient production of war materials. The 
regulation and inspection of conditions of 
employment were recognized as within provin- 
cial jurisdiction, but the Dominion Govern- 
ment stood ready to assist in any way possible 
where war contracts had imposed a heavy 
burden on the provincial inspection services. 

Introductory addresses were given by the 
Hon. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Associate Deputy Munister of Labour and 
Director of National Selective Service, which 
outlined the object of the conference, empha- 
sized the importance of achieving as great a 
degree of uniformity in provincial regulations 
as possible and indicated the willingness of 
the Federal Government to give financial 
assistance where needed to enable the exten- 
sion of inspection services to cope with the 
problem: of enforcement. 
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Special consideration was given to hours 
of work, time for meals and rest pauses, 
safety regulations, medical services and first 
aid, occupations unsuitable for women, health- 
ful conditions of work, lunch rooms, cafe- 
terias and canteens, rest rooms and cloak 
rooms, recreation, housing, transport, and the 
place of a personnel or welfare department 
in the factory organization. There was also 
some discussion of the farm labour problem, 
and of absenteeism in industry. 

Hours of work were considered to be too 
long in some cases and it was recommended 
that the Dominion Department of Labour 
should appoint a committee to study the 
problem with a view to determining some 
standards which could be applied by the 
provinces and which would permit satis- 
factory production while safeguarding the 
health of the workers. 

The appointment by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour of a standing committee on 
safety in war industries was also recommended, 
its findings to be made available to the provin- 
cial authorities and, where relevant, to industry 
and labour. 

In addition to representatives from the 
Dominion Departments of Labour, Health and 
Transport, the following attended the con- 
ference: Alberta, E. 8. Clarry, Alberta Trade 
Commissioner; British Columbia, Chas. Pearse, 
Acting Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Manitoba, R. K. Finlayson, Acting Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour; New Brunswick, 
Hon. André Doucet, Minister of Health and 
Labour; Robert Irving, Chairman, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Nova Scotia, T. D. A. 
Purves, Deputy Minister of Labour; Ontario, 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
J. R. Prain, Chief Inspector; Prince Edward 
Island, Hon. Horace Wright, President of the 
Executive Council; Quebec, Hon. Edgar 
Rochette, Minister of Labour, J. O’Connell- 
Maher, Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Clovis Bernier, Chief Inspector, W. Beaulac, 
Director of Factory Inspection for Quebec 
District; Saskatchewan, Hon. R. J. M. Parker, 
Minister of Labour, C. A. Scott, Commissioner 
of Health and Labour. 


The British Columbia 
Silicosis Workmen’s Compensation 
prevention Board has issued a circular 
in British letter to employers outlin- 
Columbia ing precautions they must 


take to prevent silicosis, 
which is a compensatable disease under the 
Act. Mine Inspectors and the Silicosis Inspec- 
tor are to see that these directions are car- 
ried out. The Board places the main respon- 
sibility for prevention work on management 
but adds that workers must be taught to 
co-operate in eliminating dust. 
Methods of ventilating mines are described 
in the letter and the installation of exhaust 
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systems in crushing plants, as well as the 
wetting of steel before sharpening and of 
rock after blasting operations and before it 
is handled in any way. Blasting operations are 
to be confined to the end of shifts wherever 
possible and several hours permitted to elapse 
before the following shift begins work. The 
wearing of respirators is considered only a 
secondary precaution to be taken when other 


means fail to reduce the dust hazard 
sufficiently. 

Statistics have been pre- 
Absence pared by the Department of 
from work Munitions and Supply 
during dealing with the extent of 
December absenteeism in Canadian 


war industry. Figures for 
the month of December were received from 
a sample of twenty-seven plants across the 
Dominion, having a total of 73,297 employees. 
During the month, the average number of 
workers absent daily totalled 5,770 in these 
plants, the rate of absence being 7-9 per cent. 


These figures refer to absence from all 
causes, including vacations and _ illness. 


Similar statistics collected by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply during pre- 
vious months showed an absence rate of 6-9 
in November, 1942; 6-4 in October; and 8:1 
in September. (L.G., Jan., 19438, p. 10.) 


As in previous months, the absence figures 
varied substantially from plant to plant, rang- 
ing from as low as 1-3 per cent to as high 
as seventeen per cent. 


During the month of Janu- 
ary, 1943, the number of 
strikes reported, the num- 
ber of workers involved 
and the time loss in man 
working days increased sharply as compared 
with the previous month when the time loss 
was the lowest recorded since March, 1941. 
This increase was accounted for largely by 
strikes of steel mill workers at Sydney and 
Trenton, N.S., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
(see page 191), which caused 88 per cent of 
the time loss. During January, 1943, there 
were 34 strikes, involving 19,857 workers and 
causing a time loss of 166,707 man working 
days, as compared with 13 strikes in Decem- 
ber, 1942, involving 1,434 workers, with a time 
loss of 6,016 days. In January, 1942, there 
were 13 strikes, with 2,715 workers involved 
and a time loss of 46,606 days. 


Of the 34 strikes during January, 1943, 29 
were terminated during the month. Twelve 
resulted in favour of the workers, seven in 
favour of the employers, five were compromise 
settlements, one was partially successful and 
four were indefinite in result. Five disputes, 
involving 2,634 workers, were recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 


Strikes 
and lockouts 
during January 
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Preliminary figures on 
strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in 1942, issued by 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, show 
a total of 455,964 man working days lost last 
year through work interruptions arising out 
of labour disputes. In the comparable year 
of the last war, 1917, the time lost through 
these work stoppages was 1,123,000 man work- 
ing days, or about two-and-one-half times as 
great as in 1942. This figure, while about 4 
per cent greater than the corresponding total 
for 1941, was exceeded in 21 years of the 42 
years over which existing records extend. 

The average annual loss in man working 
days during the 10 years ending 1942 was 
386,894, 15 per cent less than the number for 
1942. It is pointed out, however, that the 
number of workers engaged in industry in 
1942, based on the index of employment, is 
estimated to be about 47 per cent higher than 
the annual average of 19383 to 1942. 

Two strikes caused almost one-third of the 
total 1942 loss, the strike of gold miners in 
the Kirkland Lake district and a strike of the 
employees of a motor car company in the 
Windsor district. Strikes in the manufacturing 
industry caused about two-thirds of the total, 
while the mining industry contributed 30 per 
cent: in other words, industries other than the 
two mentioned made up only about 4 per 
cent of the total loss in working time. 

Increased by a considerable number of 
small strikes, the 348 strikes across the country 
in 1942 is a larger total than for any other 
year of the record, which runs back to 1901. 
Two other. factors undoubtedly contribute to 
this result: wartime legislation brings within 
Dominion jurisdiction certain strikes pre- 
viously under Provincial control, which results 
in an improved reporting system in so far 
as Dominion records are concerned, so that 
several small strikes now reported might 
not have been notified under earlier condi- 
tions. The second factor, already mentioned, 
is that the working forces throughout Cana- 
dian industry reached peak figures for all 
time during 1942, so that industrial relations 
as between employer and employee now affect 


Strikes 
and lockouts 


during 1942 


-a substantially increased number of Canadians. 


Since 1925 the time lost due to strikes ex- 
ceeded that for 1942 in two years, namely, 
1934 and 1937. In 1937 the time lost was 
almost double that for 1942. 


Fifteen applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of January. 

Three boards submitted 


their reports; three boards were established 
and the constitution of three boards was com- 
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pleted. Eleven disputes were referred to In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners and 
reports were received from Commissioners in 
six cases. The settlement of three disputes 
was reported, in each case an agreement hav- 
ing been reached between the parties to the 
dispute. Four applications were withdrawn 
during the month. 


Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found elsewhere in this 
issue on page 194. 


The cost of living index at 
January 2 was 117-1. This 
represented a decline of 
eight-tenths of a point since 
July 2, 1942, the date of 
the last general order of the National War 
Labour Board requiring a change in the 
amount of the cost of living bonus. As the 
decline was less than a full point, no change 
in the amount of the bonus was ordered. 


An order of the National War Labour 
Board dealing with the cost of living bonus 
for workers in industry was made public on 
February 3. Such an order is issued every 
3 months. The present order reads: 


Cost of living 
bonus remains 
unchanged 


“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
found that the cost of living index number 
for January 2, 1943, is 117-1 (adjusted index 
116-2) as compared with the cost of living 
index number for July 2, 1942, of 117-9 
(adjusted index 117). 


“The Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
5963, provides in Section 48 (iv): 


‘The amount of the bonus shall not be 
changed unless the cost of living index num- 
‘ber has changed one whole point or more 
since the last general order of the Board 
requiring an increase or decrease in the 
amount thereof.’ 


“The index number not having changed by 
one whole point or more since July 2, 1942, 
pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 5963 as 
stated, the National War Labour Board orders 
that the terms of its General Order dated 
August 4, 1942, shall continue to apply for the 
period February 15, 1948, to May 15, 1943, 
subject to the right of employers or em- 
ployees to apply to a War Labour Board for 
authorization of payment of such an amount 
of cost of living bonus as a Board may deter- 
mine to be ‘fair and reasonable’, under the 
provisions of the Order.” 

As is indicated in the order, no change in 
the amount of the bonus will be made as 
from February 15, 1943. 
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The table below gives the cluding mineral production, manufacturing, 
Business latest statistics available electric power production, and distribution re- 
statistics reflecting industrial condi- corded advances during the month under 


tions in Canada. 
Productive operations as indicated by the 
index of the physical volume of business were 
greater in 1942 than in any preceding year. 
In December the index was 221-2 compared 
with 207-8 in November, an increase of about 
6°5 per cent. Four of the principal groups in- 


review. The index of construction was lower. 
The general index for December was 14 per 
cent higher than for December, 1941. 

The index of employment also indicated im- 
portant expansion at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, being at the highest level in the record 
and 10:5 per cent above December, 1941, 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 








1943 1942 1942 1941 
January December November January December November 
Employment Index............. CLS ite ance eet 186-5 183-3 165-8 168-8 167-6 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

UHIOM MVEMDers) years yee ee (2) 1-2 0-8 0-7 5-2 3°3 3-1 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 

UV Ol es ae go ae | Raa me iemean Pk Ae 144-3 140-8 112-3 119-5 117-3 
Per capita weekly earnings..... $5 an eee 30-03 29-81 26-138 27-32 27-02 
Prices, wholesale index......... COVA A sheastoy 8 2s forse 97-2 97-1 94-3 93-6 84-0 
Cost of living index............. (4) 117-1 118-8 118-6 115-4 115-8 116-3 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (G) ee eres 58 re Le 213-4 164-8 128-1 201-5 146-6 
Retail sales adjusted index...,(5) (4)}.............. 156-3 161-7 150-9 147-2 138-2 
Wholesale sales.................. ANIER.. ete aes 148-4 153-0 132-2 137-4 147-4 

ommon stocks index............ (4) 178-5 71-3 67-6 66-8 67-2 68-8 
Preferred stocks index........... (AEE PPP oh a OR he ag ad 97-5 99-6 100-7 102-6 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 198-2 99-4 99-6 99-4 99-3 99-1 
Physical Volume of Business 

RNG CXee aay ae ates: (3), (2) | eeeeke eae. 221-2 207-8 192-3 193-9 183-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... C3) SS Se dee 250-8 239-3 216-5 208-0 202-3 
Mineral production es. .* aa(2) eee eee ee 209-6 192-0 258-5 261-4 291-0 
Manuisebuniney.. pea es el eee Papen? ee 276-2 263-4 222-7 206-7 199-6 
Construction... 70. eee Goa) ees LES a ae 101-5 106-3 124-7 185-0 127-9 
Electric power............... 2) | sae een 140-1 137-3 142-9 138-9 137-5 
EIST RIBU TION... nc. capenets & CO eee sseetns Sait 160-6 142-7 142-0 164-7 145-3 
Warde sida iv. «2. Soe en ee ee ee hh Salen - 126-5 149-6 138-8 124-8 
Tons carried, freight......... (Bae coe ries: 173-4 137-2 169-3 170-8 139-6 
Bank debits to individual : 

SECOUNLS eee its ae ee ee Sul cee Aaa... 4,194, 613,475] 4,966,558, 098)! 3,230, 788,844) 3,686,546, 270] 3,426,905, 805 
Bank notes in circulation..... CORT Sy WIG Ae sc 2 ae 614,400,000) 623,500,000) 450,168,690} 462,137,785) 442,419,376 
Bank deposits in savings........ Sn | ees. Nel leet stt a geod 1,629,494, 616]| 1,217,143, 619! 1,669,032, 146] 1,639, 201,355 
ee IGanshcCOMMencial vec wees MAI ES, |i cites class ss ce 1, 164,472,687] 1,052,857,980| 1,083, 701,002] 1,128, 629,395 

ailway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight if 

CALS eR: ae ety ia ih iaeteen (7) 227, 858 247,382 279,474 247,327 236,325 273, 662 

Canadian National Railways, 

revenues.24/. 2, a eT | l(a rn es, 8 25,967,000 28,011,381 27,292,966 
Onera tins: expensesia amet ee mes Maa Ae | -alescdb mructed sw oe 22: SO OF oll, eee ca nae 19, 080, 608 18, 943, 937 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
trafickearnings: ere te On| Lieeereen 24,523,338 22,414, 906 18, 660,000 21,204,000 20,207,692 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $§ |.............. 18,329 , 027 17,145,450 15,476,210 16,113,464 15,006, 465 
Steam railways, freight in 
Con= tiles et eee eee Eee PROMO... lS. site cS Berean ete OM HSC OU het op dee Ses 4,355,505,000} 4,711, 258,000 
Bulding permits: o+sao nue ee $ 3.222, 324 6,358, 265 7,828,184 6,432, 687 8,391,308 11,729,291 
Contracts awarded.......... (8) § 11,984,000 13,451, 200 22,085,500 12,880,000 19,109,000 22,889,500 
Mineral production— 

IPTOHTONS + ey. See ee eee tOUS| aoe: se 164,382 170,578 163, 156 166, 182 123,735 

Steel ingots and castings...... TONS] 5 eee 8 oe he 269, 834 270,812 257, 069 244,844 221,367 

Herro-alloyeunee cate eee TONS | ees 19,567 16, 733 18,004 19,986 17,078 | 

Goldie a a ee. eee OUNCES Memmi ere «ac 359, 903 362, 652 405, 664 421,316 442,837 

Coal a bietioh bee et eet (Welt limes So ce 1,735,460 1,618,113 1,897,954 1,813,963 1,828,937 
Timber scaled in British 

Columbiat gO) ehscsacenes bGesttelens.cmpeye ts «ans 186,846,509 222,518,072 154,440, 152 226,333,216 329, 960, 689 
Flour production.............. DIS ince Ses. os 2,062,835 1,973,401 1,555,850 1,577,169 1,664,803 
Footwear production.......... bbe ies Sco eer 2,650,375 2,884, 992 2,463 , 947 2,736, 108 2,935,564 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions Sain Gn gr iia Ie em rss k.w.h.| 3,217,788 .000) 3, 248,672,000) 3,180, 757,000] 3,226, 289,000} 3,220,900, 000] 3, 183,982, 000 
Sales of insurance............... A tc, 0.0. cee eae eae 44,970,000 51,333,000 42,660,000 46,536,000 44,470,000 
Newsprint production.......... COSI. sc css 244,180 251,150 311,900 300, 820 300,310 

















* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
ft Week ended January 28, 1943. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. 
(5) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


.?) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 


(3) Base June 1941100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 


(7) Figures for four weeks ended January 30, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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while the index of aggregate weekly pay rolls 
increased 20-8 per cent in the same com- 
parison. 

For the twelve months of 1942 the business 
index averaged 22:2 per cent higher than for 
1941. Manufacturing production was 38:5 per 
cent higher in this comparison and mineral 
production 2 per cent higher. Cumulative 
figures for the twelve months period show 
steel production to be 15-6 per cent greater 
than in 1941, factory cheese production 36:3 
per cent greater, and the number of cigarettes 
released 19-3 per cent greater. The number 
of tons of freight carried by the railways in- 
creased 10 per cent and the index of the value 
of retail sales 9-6 per cent. The value of 
construction contracts awarded declined 28-2 
per cent in 1942 as compared with 1941, and 
the production of newsprint 7-3 per cent. 


The decline of 1:7 points 
recorded by the official in- 
dex of the cost of living 
at the beginning of January 
as compared with the previous month was 
due entirely to a decline in the index of the 
food group. Among the items accounting 
for the reduced food index, milk, coffee, tea 
and oranges were subject to price reduction 
under action taken by the government last 
December. Provision was made for the re- 
duction in the price of tea by ten cents a 
pound, coffee, four cents, milk two cents a 
quart and oranges to about the September- 
October, 1941, level by subsidy payments and 
tax remissions. (L.G. Dec., 1942, p. 1417). 
Comparative figures for the general index on 
the base 1935 to 1939 as 100 at certain dates 
are 117-1 at January 2, 1943; 118-8 at Decem- 
ber 1, 1942; and 115-4 at January 2, 1942. 

At the beginning of January an increase in 
the cost of living of 16-2 per cent since the 
outbreak of war was recorded as compared 
with an increase of 40-4 per cent for the com- 
parable period during the last war. Since 
the introduction of price control in the autumn 
of 1941 the advance has been only about 1-4 
per cent (the index at October 1 of that 
year standing at 115-5) whereas the increase 
between October, 1916, and January, 1918, the 
comparable period during the last war, was 
21-7 per cent. 


Cost of 
living index 


Measures for securing the 
Release of 
manpower 
from banking 
and insurance 
in Great Britain 


manpower from banking 
and allied businesses and 
insurance undertakings are 
suggested in the report of 
a committee appointed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Great 
Britain, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Kennet. 
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The report as a whole shows that the scope 
for further release of manpower from these 
occupations in Great Britain is relatively 
limited. However, the three sub-committees 
through which the committee carried on its 
investigations have made various recommenda- 
tions. Thus, the sub-committee dealing with 
banking and allied businesses recommends the 
further closing down of branch banks, and 
makes certain suggestions for the reduction 
of services to customers and for notification 
of methods of work. It is suggested that 
clearing banks be required to operate with 
85 per cent of their pre-war staff. The sub- 
committees dealing with insurance recommend 
that no staff should be employed wholly or 
mainly in obtaining new business. 


The need for a regular review of deferments 
from military service granted to men of mili- 
tary age is emphasized. The committee also 
states that hours of work in these undertak- 
ings cannot be exactly regulated by the clock, 
as in manufacturing undertakings. Work has 
to be adapted to special times and seasons, 
involving longer hours on some days than 
on others. Forty-six hours (excluding meal- 
breaks) should however, be taken as a stan- 
dard for reference and the industries should 
seek to attain it as an average. 


As regards part-time work, particularly the 
part-time employment of non-mobile women, 
the committee consider that full use has not 
been made of this as a means of réleasing 
labour. There are opportunities for its fur- 
ther development, especially for homogeneous 
blocks of simple clerical work in large centres, 
of which use should be made in the manner 
recommended by the sub-committees, and 
consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of a special register of persons avail- 
able for the purpose. 


Nearly all collieries in 
Britain now have pit pro- 
duction committees to 
stimulate coal production 
and enlist the co-operation 
of the workers. Such committees are part 
of the general wartime scheme of joint pro- 
duction committees which the British Govern- 
ment officially recognized in its Essential 
Work Orders by assigning certain disciplinary 
functions to them. (L.G., 1942, pp. 700, 931). 


The Minister of Fuel has encouraged the 
establishment of pit production committees 
and has drawn up a model constitution which 
local committees adapt to their needs. The 
standard committee consists of eight or ten 
members equally representing management 
and labour, and has two chairmen, one from 
each side, + ho preside alternately. Commit- 


Pit production 
committees in 
Great Britain 
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tees usually meet weekly to examine the 
previous week’s output in relation to the 
standard set for the district and to discuss 
means of bettering production. Their min- 
utes and reports are sent to the Regional Coal 
Controller to whom they have direct access. 


The Committees are debarred from discus- 
sing wages. They discuss the technical side 
of production and have recommended im- 
proved methods of extraction, investigated 
deficiencies of supplies and made suggestions 
for more effective use of the labour force. 
They have been relieved of responsibility for 
dealing with individual cases of absenteeism 
due to the tendency to degenerate into 
absentee tribunals, but they discuss factors 
producing absenteeism and discontent such 
as transport difficulties, housing shortages, 
civil defence duties, and general welfare con- 
ditions such as pit-baths and canteens. 


Opposition to pit production committees 
came from some employers who were scepti- 
cal of labour’s ability to understand complex 
production problems without special train- 
ing, and from workers who were reluctant to 
collaborate with management during the war 
without assurances of a post-war future for 
the industry. To overcome opposition many 
committees have undertaken educational cam- 
paigns through the publication of pithead leaf- 
lets and newspapers, the appointment of “sec- 
tion stewards” and the election of production 
officers to act as liaison between the com- 
mittees and the workers in the mines. 


The formation of labour- 
management committees on 
plant protection to safe- 
guard war and_ essential 
civilian production against 
enemy air raids, accidents 
and fires is being urged by the United States 
Office of Civilian Defence, which has issued 
the following statement: 

“Although the primary responsibility for 
plant protection rests with management, a 
labour-management committee on plant pro- 
tection composed of representatives of both 
management and workers should be formed in 
each plant. In those plants or departments 
where the workers belong to a labour organ- 
ization, the union representatives should con- 
stitute the labour half of the joint com- 
mittee.” 

A booklet entitled Passive Protection for 
Industrial Plants, recently issued by the United 
States Office of Civilian Defence, describes 
the training and organization of the five ser- 
vices needed for proper plant protection, in- 
cluding firemen, air raid wardens, police, 
medical, and operations and maintenance, It 


Plant 
protection 
against enemy 
air raids 
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describes the duties of the plant defense co- 
ordinator and the problems of plant com- 
munications, protective construction, protec- 
tive concealment, and blackouts. 

Pointing out that plant protection covers 
more than preparation against air raids, the 
booklet declares: 

“Not only do air raids threaten American 
industry, but fire, sabotage, and industrial 
accidents do as well. Every week industrial 
accidents kill an average of 425 American 
workers, cripple or blind 2,200 others, incapa- 
citate more than 45,000 and lose for industry 
and the nation 6,000,000 man-days of essential 
war and civilian production. Comprehensive 
safety programs will reduce these losses.” 


A scheme is being devel- 
oped in the United States 
for the extended use of the 
facilities of schools in pro- 
viding day-care for the 
children of working moth- 
ers. The War Manpower 
Commission last spring 
established a Day-Care section in the Office 
of Defence Health and Welfare Services to 
co-ordinate Federal, State and local activities 
in this field and in August $400,000 was 
allocated for this purpose. An advisory and 
supervisory staff is being built up in the U. 8S. 
Office of Education, and States which can 
show evidence of need for child-care programs 
may receive Federal grants to assist them in 
administering such schemes. By January 15 
seven States, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Virginia and 
Washington had received grants of this nature. 

The statement of policy on Young Children 
and the War issued last March by the U. S. 
Commission on Children in Wartime (L.G., 
1942, p. 1117) included recommendations that 
schools be used more extensively to provide 
day-care for children in order to protect their 
health and welfare and to make more women 
available for employment. The program 
recommended by Federal officials includes 
before- and after-school care for children of 
school-age, nursery schools and kindergartens 
for two to five-year-olds, training schools for 
professional and voluntary child-care workers 
and the provision of information to working 
mothers concerning local facilities for child- 
care, shopping assistance, etc. It is suggested 
that school lunch-rooms, gymnasia, work-. 
shops, music and art rooms and playgrounds 
be kept open longer hours, that recreation be 
arranged for after-school hours and that older 
pupils be trained to assist in looking after 
the younger children. 

Regional representatives of the Federal 
Office of Education have been appointed 


Extended 
school services 
for children 
of working 
mothers in 
United States 
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to assist State departments of education and 
local school officials in developing such a 
program in areas where the problem is acute. 
The U. 8. Children’s Bureau will co-operate 
with State welfare departments in arranging 
foster-home and nursery school care for 
children under two. 

State schemes are planned by Child-Care 
Committees of State defence councils. These 
Committees include representatives of State 
departments of education, health, public wel- 
fare and labour and the Federal Employment 
Service, Work Projects Administration and 
Office of Civilian Defence and other interested 
agencies and groups. The New York State 
Committee includes representatives of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor. Under the 
supervision of these Committees, State depart- 
ments of education administer the programs. 
The seven States receiving Federal grants 
have used the funds to add a State Director 
of Child-Care and one or more field assist- 
ants to the staff of their education depart- 
ments. The field assistants in co-operation 
with the U. 8. Employment Service deter- 
mine which areas need extended school ser- 


‘vices, survey existing facilities and assist local 


officials in developing day-care programs. 


An article on The Place of Day Nurseries in 
the War Effort in Canada, appears on page 175 
of this issue. 


United States and Canadian 
Government officials and 
representatives of the work- 
ers and employers of the 
two countries met in New 
York on February 13 and 
14 at the invitation of the 
International Labour Office. 

The purpose of the meeting, the seventh 
in a series held under I.L.0. auspices in the 
past two years, was to provide an opportunity 
for an exchange of views and information on 
problems connected with allocation of man- 
power to meet war needs. 

The meeting had been originally scheduled 
to be held in New York last November 28 
and 29, but was postponed at the request of 
the Canadian Government. The sixth meet- 


U.S., Canadian 
officials 
discussed 
manpower at 
I.L.O. meeting 


ing of the series had been held in Montreal 


late last August. 

The agenda of the gathering covered two 
points. The first was a discussion on develop- 
ments in labour supply problems and policies 
since the August meeting, and the second 
was listed as “labour-management co-opera- 
tion in organizing labour supply for war 
production.” 

More than 60 Americans and Canadians 
who are intimately involved in problems of 
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labour supply attended the meeting. Ameri- 
cans invited included officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the War Production Board, National 
Selective Service, United States Employment 
Service and the National Resources Planning 
Board. Canadians attending included officials 
of the Department of Labour, Department of 
External Affairs, Department of National War 
Services and Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

Worker and employer members of the Labour- 
Management Policy Committee of the United 
States War Manpower Commission and the 
Canadian National Selective Service Advisory 
Board were also present. The Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. was represented by its Canadian 
and American members. Carter Goodrich of 
New York, chairman of the Governing Body, 
presided. E. J. Phelan, acting director of the 
I.L.0., was present with other officials of the 
I.L.O. 


Family Allowances for Ca- 
nada? is the title of a recent 
pamphlet published by the 
Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. The brochure advocates the 
study of a system of family allowances in 
Canada, regarding it as a step towards the goal 
of freedom from want. 

“The system,” the pamphlet states, “simply 
means the payment of a certain amount of 
cash to parents for each dependent child. The 
money is intended to represent only a contri- 
bution towards the child’s maintenance. Recent 
opinion, however, is that it should be large 
enough to cover subsistence needs: food, 
clothing, light, and fuel.” 

The pamphlet describes systems of family 
allowances that have been in effect in other 
countries, including France, Belgium, Australia 
and New Zealand (L.G., April, 1941, p. 439). 
It outlines the proposals for children’s allow- 
ances in the Beveridge Report, (L.G. Dec., 
1942, p. 1406; Jan., 1943, p. 46) and discusses 
the problems relating to the introduction of 
such a system in Canada, including the consti- 
tutional question, and an estimate of the cost 
of allowances. Emphasis is laid on the relation 
of such a system to nutrition and national 
health. 

Pointing out that Canada’s birth rate has 
been on the decline, the pamphlet suggests 
family allowances as a means of removing 
the penalties imposed on large families in the 
cities. Allowances to the agricultural popu- 
lation, where the birth rate is higher than in 
the cities, are also considered essential, how- 
ever, and it is further intimated that the 
farmer would benefit because of the additianal 
money that would be spent on farm products 
by low wage families. 


Family 
allowances 
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Reorganization of National War Labour Board 


Appointments Announced—Emphasis on Judicial Character of New Board 
—Proceedings to be Held in Public 


REORGANIZATION of the National 

War Labour Board in certain funda- 
mental particulars was announced by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in the House of Commons 
on February 12. 

As reconstituted, the Board will be com- 
posed of three members: a chairman, a repre- 
sentative of employers and a representative of 
employees. It will partake more than previ- 
ously of the nature of an industrial court, and 
is expected gradually to build up a juris- 
prudence to apply to its proceedings. The new 
chairman of the Board is Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague; the employers’ representative is 
Senator J. J. Bench; and representing the 
employees is Mr. J. L. Cohen. 

Proceedings of the Board will hereafter be 
carried on in public. 


Appointment of Mr. Justice McTague 


On February 3, the Prime Minister had 
announced the appointment of Mr. Justice 
McTague as chairman of the board, succeding 
in this position the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. (Previously the Prime 
Minister had stated that Mr. Mitchell had 
requested being relieved of the chairmanship 
of the National War Labour Board owing to 
the pressure of other urgent duties). 

In announcing the new appointment the 
Prime Minister declared: “I am happy to be 
able to say the Government has secured the 
services of Mr. Justice McTague as Chairman 
of the Board. I need not tell the house that 
Mr. Justice McTague has had long experience 
in dealing with industrial problems. He has 
been on many conciliation boards and, I 
believe, is the best person that could be found 
to fill this position.” 

Mr. Justice McTague is a native of Guelph, 
Ontario. He graduated from Toronto Uni- 
versity in 1915, and served overseas with the 
Canadian Field Artillery from April, 1915, to 
March, 1919. 

He was called to the Ontario bar in 1920 and 
became a King’s Counsel in 1933. Two years 
later he was appointed a Justice of the High 
Court of Ontario, and in 1938 was appointed 
to the Appellate Court of Ontario. Since 
1940, Mr. Justice McTague has acted as 
chairman of the War Contracts Depreciation 
Board. 


Original Constitution of Board 


In his later statement respecting reorganiza- 
tion of the Board, the Prime Minister gave the 


following outline of the functions of the Board 
as originally constituted: 


“The National War Labour Board was 
appointed on October 24, 1941. At that time 
its membership was that of a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, five gentlemen representing employ- 
ers and five representing employees. When. ori- 
ginally formed, the chairman was the present 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Humphrey Mitchell. 
When the Board was formed Mr. Mitchell was 
neither a member of the house nor a minister 
of the crown. Upon Mr. Mitchell’s becoming 
a minister of the crown he continued to per- 
form the duties of chairman of the Board, 
largely because of the special knowledge he 
had of its proceedings, and also because he 
believed it his duty to hold the position at 
least so long as he was able to help carry out 
the duties of the Board along with the other 
duties attached to his new position. However 
the Minister found, as everyone would expect, 
that with the heavy duties resting upon him 
in the Department of Labour it would be 
impossible for him to continue as chairman of 
the Board. Some time ago he advised me to 
that effect, and in, consequence of the Minis- 
ter’s representations the Government has made 
certain changes. Mr. Mitchell’s retirement 
from the chairmanship of the Board left the 
vacancy which has since been filled by Mr. 
Justice McTague’s acceptance of the position:” 

The Prime Minister then listed the twelve 
members of the Board as originally constituted, 
including five representatives of employers, five 
representing employees, in addition to the 
chairman and vice-chairman, which latter posi- 
tion was filled by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

“As a matter of fact,” the Prime Minister 
continued, “in the actual functioning of the 
Board the work, in the main, was carried on by 
an executive committee. That executive was 
composed of the chairman, vice-chairman, one 
representative of the employers and one repre- 
sentative of the employees. The representative 
of the employers on the executive was Mr. 
George Hodge, and the representative of the 
employees was Mr. J. McClelland. The 
gentlemen constituting the executive carried 
on as I have said the major part of the work 
of the Board. The entire membership was 
convened fortnightly, on an average, and on 
those occasions matters of concern to the 
Board as a whole were presented and dealt 
with. 
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Jurisprudence Governing Decisions 


“One will observe that in the original estab- 
lishment of the Board emphasis was placed 
particularly upon its representative character. 
An effort was made to secure a Board which 
would be representative alike of employers 
and employees. An equal emphasis, however, 
was not placed upon the judicial character of 
the Board. I do not mean to say that the 
Board was expected to do other than discharge 
its duties in accordance with the principles of 
justice. In its actual procedure, however, 
there was no jurisprudence governing its pro- 
ceedings. One case would be dealt with, then 
another and another, in the order in which they 
were presented without any necessary relation- 
ship as to the principles governing in decisions. 
The point I wish to make clear is that the 
Board was not regarded like a court of justice 


_ in which principles are laid down which should 


govern generally. 

“Mr. Justice McTague has emphasized the 
fact that it would be helpful in the avoidance 
and settlement of industrial disputes, and in 
dealing with industrial relations generally if 
the National War Labour Board could partake 
more of the nature of an industrial court. He 
feels that the members of the Board should 
be fewer in number, in order that they might, 
sitting together continuously, gradually build 
up a jurisprudence which would govern in 
labour matters. 

“The government, after giving careful con- 
sideration to Mr. Justice McTague’s. repre- 
sentations, have come wholly to agree with 
the view he has expressed. The Nationa! 
War Labour Board, as it will now be con- 
stituted, will therefore be more in the nature 
of an industrial court. It will be limited in 
its members, but care will be taken to see 
that it will also maintain its representative 
character.” 


‘Board as Reconstituted 


The Prime Minister then announced the 
constitution of the new three-man Board. In 
additon to Mr. Justice McTague as Chairman. 
the new members of the Board are Senator 
J. J. Bench, K.C., as representative of em- 
ployers, and Mr. i L. Cohen, K.C., as repre- 
sentative of employees. 

In regard to the new members the Prime 
Minister declared, “I wish to stress the point 
that each of these gentlemen has knowledge 
not second I believe to that possessed by any 
other persons in this country, either on the 
side of capital or on the side of labour in- 
terests, in dealing with problems of industrial 
relations.” 

It was announced that Mr. George Hodge 
and Mr. J. McClelland, who with the Minister 


of Labour had been members of the executive 
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committee of the Board as previously con- 
stituted, would continue to be associated with 
the Board as technical advisors. The other 
members of the old Board would constitute 
members of a national war labour committee, 
to consult with and advise the presently con- 
stituted Board. 


Hearings in Public 


The Prime Minister called attention to the 
intention of the new Board to conduct its 
hearings in public. He said, “It is felié that 
in dealing with industrial disputes that are 
likely to affect our war effort and affect 
thereby the interests, not only of the country 
as a whole but of the United Nations as well, 
it would serve a useful and helpful purpose 
if the public could have a wider knowledge 
of the questions at issue.” The public, he 
declared, will be kept fully informed of these 
matters which are of immediate public concern. 

Mr. Percy Bengough, acting president of 
the Trades and Labour Congress, and Mr. 
Pat Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, issued statements 
expressing approval of Mr. Cohen’s appoint- 
ment as labour representative and confidence 
in Mr. Justice McTague as chairman. Both 
congresses had been consulted as to the 
appointment of the labour representative. 


Statement of Chairman 


Mr. Justice McTague issued a statement in 
regard to the policy of the Board which read 
in part as follows: 


“While the Board hopes to establish a con- 
sistent jurisprudence and by public hearings 
and published judgments and reasons to 
acquaint the public fully with the principles 
upon which the Board proceeds in applying 
the wages order, such as would be the case 
if we were a court of industrial relations, we 
feel that we should state at the outset that 
it is our understanding that neither the govern- 
ment or the text of the order which we now 
are charged with administering expects or 
requires a legalistic or narrow technical 
approach, particularly in cases where by com- 
parison with others, or having regard to stan- 
dards reasonably necessary for a proper liveli- 
hood or the maintenance of proper morale, 
wage rates are inadequate or depressed. 

“It is our view that the order contemplates 
that the board will correct such injustices 
in so far as they come before the board and. 
are included in its scope. 

“By the same token it is our view that the 
order, as a wartime measure, does not con- 
template changes in wages or working condi- 
tions which do not find their justification in 
the correction of improper or depressed con- 
ditions.” 


Reconstruction 


- Reconstitution of Post-War Reconstruction Advisory Bodies 


hee reconstitution of two important ad- 
visory bodies, the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy and the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, was announced by the 
Prime Minister in the latter part of January. 

The Committee on Economic Policy was 
first set up soon after the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939.1 Its primary functions, then 
established, “to investigate, report and advise 
on questions of economic and financial policy 
and organization arising out of Canadian 
participation in the war,” with a view to 
avoiding duplication of effort by departments 
and agencies of government and ensuring 
effective co-ordination, remain unchanged. To 
these have now been added “the additional 
functions of planning and organizing the activi- 
ties of departments and agencies of govern- 
ment” (in respect of post-war matters) “as 
well as conducting investigations and study of 
post-war problems in collaboration with the 
Committee on Reconstruction, and the prepar- 
ation and submission of appropriate reports 
and recommendations.” In particular the Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy has the authority 
“to assign to any department or agency of 
government responsibility for making investi- 
gations and preparing reports on post-war 
problems relating to the work of such depart- 
ment or agency.” 


The membership of the Advisory Committee 
on Economic Policy remains substantially the 
same, with the exception of a few changes 
necessitated by the transference of former 
members to other duties, and one recent 
addition.2 The chairman is Dr. W. C. 
Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance; Dr. W. A. 
Mackintosh, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister, is Vice-Chairman; and the other 
members are the following: G. S. H. Barton, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture; Donovan 
Bartley Finn, Deputy Minister of Fisheries; 
Chas. Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines Ail 
Resources; Donald Gordon, Chairman of the 
Wartime Pricés and Trade Board; R. A. C. 
Henry, Department of Munitions and Supply; 
A. D. P. Heeney, Clerk of the Privy Council 
and Secretary to the Cabinet War Committee; 
Arthur MacNamara, Associate Deputy Von 
ter of Labour; Hector McKinnon, Chairman 
of the Tariff Board and President of the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation; 
Oliver Master, Acting Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; Norman Robertson, 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Henri DesRosiers, Deputy Minister of National 

1P.C. 2698, September 14, 1939 (amended later by 


P.C. 767, February 23, 1940.) 
2P.C. 1027, February 8, 1943. 


Hugh D. Scully, Commis- 
sioner of Customs; and Graham F. Towers, 
Governor, Bank of Canada. R. B. Bryce of 
the Department of Finance is Secretary of 
the Committee. 


The Committee is responsible to the Prime 
Minister and reports to him or otherwise as 
he may direct. The Committee may appoint 
subcommittees, consisting of its own members 
or other persons, to investigate and report 
upon any matter within the functions of the 
Committee. And departments and agencies 
of government are required, at the request of 
the Committee, to designate officials to assist 
the Committee, its subcommittees and staff, in 
the performance of its functions. 


Defence (Army) ; 


Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 


The Committee on Reconstruction was form- 
ally constituted in September, 1941,1 although 
it began its work soon after the extension of 
the powers of the special Cabinet Committee 
charged with the consideration of demobiliza- 
tion and rehabilitation problems, in February, 
1941.2 The original definition of the duties of 
the Committee was related to this extension, 
“to examine and discuss the general questions 
of postwar reconstruction, and to make recom- 
mendation as to what government facilities 
should be established to deal with this ques- 
tion”. The Committee was charged, “to sub- 
mit to the special Committee of the Cabinet 

..reports and recommendations respecting 
information received and consideration given 
to keep the special Committee of the Cabinet 
informed in respect thereto.” Orders in Council 
P.C. 1218 (February 17, 1941) and P.C. 6874 
(September 2, 1941) are now revoked, and 
the Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment reverts to its previous func- 
tions, ie., “to report regarding the problems 
which will arise from the demobilization and 
discharge of members of the forces during and 
after the conclusion of the present war and 
their rehabilitation into civil life”, with the 
Advisory Committee on Demobilization and 
Rehabilitation (under the chairmanship of 
Brig.-Gen. H. F. McDonald)? continuing as 
the advisory and co-ordinating body of govern- 
ment officials in this field. 

The reconstituted Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, like the Committee on Economic Policy, 
reports directly to the Prime Minister, or other- 
wise as he may require. Its functions are 
redefined as follows: 

1P.C. 6874, September 2, 1941. 

2P.C, 1218, February 17, 1941, amending P.C. 40684 


December 8, 1939. 
3 P.C. 5421, October 8, 1940. 
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“The Committee shall, on their own initia- 
tive, make such recommendations and draw 
attention to such considerations in the field of 
postwar problems as they may deem desirable. 

“The Committee shall undertake such inves- 
tigations and studies of postwar problems as 
may from time to time be determined in co- 
operation with the Advisory Committee on 
‘Economic Policy or as the President of the 
Privy Council may direct.” 

As before, the Committee is empowered to 
“appoint such subcommittees and consult such 
recognized experts as it may deem advisable”, 
and to “invite to appear before the subcom- 
mittees ... persons specially qualified to deal 
with any matter coming within the terms of 
reference of the Committee.” 

The membership of the Committee on Re- 
construction continues unchanged, except for 
the replacement of Mr. Tom Moore, who has 
resigned. The Chairman is Dr. F. Cyril James, 
Principal of McGill University; and the other 
members are: Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Vice- 
President, Canadian Trades and Labour Con- 
gress(4); Hon. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Com- 
missioner, Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada; J. S.: McLean, President, Canada 
Packers, Limited; Dr. Edouard Montpetit, 
Secretary-General, University of Montreal; Dr. 
R. C. Wallace, Principal of Queen’s University. 
Ex-officio and liaison members are as follows: 
K. M. Cameron, chief engineer, Department 


4P.C. 951, February 5, 1943. 
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of Public Works, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Postwar Construction Projects; Dr. W. A. 
Macintosh, chairman, Canadian section, Joint 
Economic Committees; Brig-Gen. H. F. 
McDonald, chairman, General Advisory Com- 
mittée on Demobilization and Rehabilitation; 
Walter S. Woods, chairman, Demobilization 
and Rehabilitation subcommittees on Inter- 
rupted Education and Land Settlement. Dr. 
Mackintosh is vice-chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Economic Policy, but provision 
is made in the new Order in Council for the 
attendance of another member representing this 


Committee, if necessary. Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, 


formerly Director of Social Research at McGill 
University, is Research Adviser to the Com- 
mittee; and Mr. J. E. Mackay, formerly Editor 
of the Commercial Intelligence Journal, is 
Secretary. 

Arrangements have been made for mutual 
consultation and collaboration between the 
Advisory Committee on Economic Policy and 
the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 
on studies, reports and subcommittee work; 
with the Committee on Economic Policy par- 
ticularly concerned with the reference of post- 
war problems to Dominion departments and 
agencies and the co-ordination of a program 
of practical measures for the consideration of 
the government, and the Committee on Recon- 
struction particularly concerned with prepara- 
tory and consultative work not directly involv- 
ing any specific government department. 


Reconstruction Planning in Australia 


Parliamentary Committee Recommends Establishment of Ministry of 
Reconstruction and Ministry of Social Security to Give Full Time 
to Economic and Social Betterment 


ECONSTRUCTION planning was the sub- 
ject of the fifth interim report of the 
Australian Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Social Security which was published on Octo- 
ber 8. Earlier reports dealt with social security 
legislation, unemployment, and housing (L.G., 
1942, p. 1175). In its latest report the Com- 
mittee declared that the object of social 
planning was “the attainment of a better stan- 
dard of living for the great majority of the 
nation and in particular for the lower wage- 
earners, and protection against the hazards 
which life presents—poverty, unemployment, 
ill health, malnutrition and bad housing”. It 
recognized, however, that the immediate post- 
war problems connected with the transition 
from war to peace such as demobilization and 
repatriation, the relaxing of wartime controls 
and the change-over from war- to peace-time 
industry must first be met. 


For this purpose the Committee proposed 
the establishment of a Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion and the appointment of a National 
Planning and Co-ordination Committee to 
direct and co-ordinate all reconstruction plan- 
ning in the economic field. This would re- 
place the present Inter-departmental Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction where members 
occupied highly responsible positions and had 
no time for meetings of the Committee. The 
proposed Committee would consist only of 
three experts, including one public works spec- 
ialist to act as Chairman, and would be 
responsible to the new Minister of Recon-~ 
struction. Four sub-committees would work 
under it to make plans regarding public 
works, rehabilitation of secondary industries, 
rural settlement, and demobilization and repa-~ 
triation, and a fifth would co-ordinate depart- 
mental planning for economic rehabilitation. 
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Employment Through Public Works 


The function of the sub-committee on pub- 
lic works, it was suggested, would be to pre- 
pare a program to provide large scale employ- 
ment for demobilized service men and women 
and war workers, pending their re-absorption 
in industry and economic readjustment be- 
tween the nations. This should be done in 
consultation with commonwealth, state and 
local authorities. While a considerable num- 
ber would revert’ to their pre-war occupations 
in the public service, railways, banks and 
private employment, plans would have to be 
made in advance for the employment of 
very large numbers of men and also many 
women. 

“The preparation of a works development 
program to be put into operation at this 
stage, to take up any lag in employment,” 
the Committee declared, “is of the utmost im- 
portance; indeed, it is probably the most 
urgent phase of planning to be completed”. 

In determining priorities for works projects, 
location would be a matter for consideration 
as well as the permanent value to the nation, 
labour and materials potential and the indirect 
effect upon industry generally; the whole 
being related to a policy of national devel- 
opment and_ stabilization of employment. 
There would be a vast field of development in 
Australia by way of schemes for water con- 
servation, irrigation, hydro-electric and other 
power services, land reclamation, public utility 
services, building construction and transporta- 
tion affecting all classes of labour and mater- 
ials. In this connection also, many works 
projects for the development and expansion of 
post and telegraph services would be sound 
financially in addition to providing large scale 
employment. 


The sub-committee on rehabilitation of 
secondary industries, it was suggested, should 
investigate the potentialities for re-employment 
in the re-establishment of industries, or in 
the development of new industries in the post- 
war period. As the services of expert industrial- 
ists, now directing war production, became 
available, they should be co-opted to assist 
in this most important phase of post-war 
planning. 

It was suggested that the rural planning 
sub-committee consider schemes for soldier 
settlement as well as problems of market- 
ing, rural industries, land utilization and im- 
provement, rural living standards, etc. 


Social Planning 


The Committee proposed that social plan- 
ning be directed by a Ministry of Social 
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Security, as recommended in an earlier re- 
port; and that it include the measures already 
suggested by the Committee: a commonwealth 
Social Security Act and a national Housing 
Planning Authority. 

It was recommended, that the Social Security 
Act be passed immediately. It should embody 
the foundation principles of complete social 
security and take the form of a legislative 
framework into which existing social legis- 
lation would be drafted and future measures 
included. It should include a scheme of 
unemployment benefits financed by a graduated 
tax on incomes. 

A national plan of medical, health, maternal 
and child welfare services for all, irrespective 
of circumstances, was considered to be of 
utmost importance in the approach to social 
security. Such a plan would probably be 
possible of achievement when normal con- 
ditions were restored to the medical pro- 
fession by the demobilization from the forces 
of the large number of medical practitioners 
at present engaged therein. 

The Committee considered housing as 
primarily a social rather than an economic 
problem, the implications of which over- 
shadowed the immediate aspects of employ- 
ment and building expansion necessarily 
associated with any large scale housing pro- 
ject. Slums and bad and inadequate housing 
were declared to be the root of many of the 
most acute social evils and a great deal of 
ill health. 

The Committee urged the immediate 
appointment of a Housing Planning Authority. 
This authority should report directly to the 
Minister for Social Security concerning the 
social aspects of housing. including housing 
standards, slum clearance and draft uniform 
legislation, but the employment and works 
development aspects, which might be described 
as the by-products of a national housing 
scheme, should be co-ordinated by the Na- 
tional Planning and Co-ordination Committee. 


As a necessary basis for any social security 
plan, the Committee recommended equality 
of educational opportunity through a nationally 
controlled uniform system of education. 
Whether this could best be achieved by grants- 
in-aid to States or by constitutional reform 
giving the Federal Government jurisdiction 
in this sphere was a question to be settled 
later. The need for more vocational guidance 
and technical education was stressed but the 
Committee also believed that children must 
be provided with “cultural and civic training 
to qualify them to become useful and efficient 
members of society”. 


Industrial Welfare 


° 


Industrial Nutrition in Canada 


HE Nutrition Services Branch of the 

Department of Pensions and National 
Health has prepared the following suggestions 
for a nutrition program in industrial plants. 


1. Remembering that proper nutrition really 
makes a difference to your present and future 
health, as well as your work, why not decide 
to have a Nutrition Program in your plant? 
(See the booklet “Nutrition in Industry”, 
copies of which may be obtained free on 
request from the Publicity and Health 
Division.) 

2. Survey and evaluate food facilities in the 
plant. Do they supply those foods necessary 
for best health? Are they adequate, clean, 
comfortable? If no cafeteria is possible, con- 
sider arranging for good boxed lunches, supple- 
mented by canteen service. 


3. Get together a Program Committee repre- 
sentative of Management and Employee. This 
Committee might be headed by an employee 
leader, the personnel manager, doctor or nurse. 


4. Plan an “opening rally” for the Program, 
perhaps associated with a regular employees’ 
social evening. Get a trained speaker to give 
a short talk on nutrition. Motion pictures on 
nutrition are also available. The local radio 
might assist. 


5. Posters will help a lot if changed fre- 
quently. The management might sponsor a 
poster contest among employees’ children, or 
among the city school children. Pass around 
the best posters to all the industries in town. 
Posters can also be obtained from the Milk 
Foundation of Toronto, Health League of 
Canada in Toronto, Nutrition Services, De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health in 
Ottawa, etc. 


6. Literature—Various government depart- 
ments, and also groups like the Health League, 
distribute material to workers and their wives. 
Many companies have published their own 


handbook, with some assistance. 


7. If there is a food service, its co-operation 
is essential. Posters and displays will be 
useful but it is also necessary to help cus- 
tomers get nutritious meals at reasonable cost. 
A special “Victory Lunch” saves material and 
labour by providing a good lunch with no 
choices allowed, and at a minimum price. 


8. The Nursing and Medical services can 
co-operate by giving special emphasis to 


nutrition in their contacts. This help is very 
important. The company nurse might “score” 
the lunches being brought or carried, and post 
the results at intervals. Forms are available 
from Nutrition Services, Ottawa. 


9. Company or employee publications should 
be utilized to the full. Short “boxes” should 
appear regularly, and competitions should be 
sponsored for cartoons, illustrations, recipes, 
menus, lunch suggestions, etc. 


10. Exhibits from time to time may be 
arranged by dietitian, nurse or welfare worker. 


For emphasis, all the above suggestions that 
can be followed should be developed to start 
about the same time, but they can also be 
done separately. These can be followed up 
by: (1) Nutrition classes, demonstrations or 
informal talks by trained people to employee 
groups. (2) Pay envelope slips. (3) Periodic 
advertising of the Victory Lunch. (4) Com- 
petitions on menus, etc., for workers’ wives. 
(5) Motion pictures every month. 


In the September, 1942, issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE an account was given of the Nutrition 
Services survey of food facilities in Canadian 
war industries and of the recommendations 
concerning nutrition in industry adopted by 
the Canadian Council on Nutrition held in 
June, 1942. 


Canada’s Official Food Rules 


The Nutrition Services Branch has prepared 


the following Official Food Rules for Canada. 


Milk—Adults, 4 pint. Children, more than 
1 pint. And some cheese, as available. 


Fruits—One serving of tomatoes daily, or of 
a citrus fruit, or of tomato or citrus fruit 
juices, and one serving of other fruits, fresh, 
canned or dried. 


Vegetables—(In addition to potatoes of 
which you need one serving daily)—Two 
servings daily of vegetables, preferably leafy, 
green or yellow and frequently raw. 


Cereals and Bread—One serving of whole- 
grain cereal and 4 to 6 slices of Canada 
Approved Bread, brown or white. 


Meat, Fish, etc-—One serving a day of meat, 
fish, or meat substitutes. Liver, kidney or 
heart once a week. 


Eggs—At least 3 or 4 eggs weekly. 
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Eat these foods first, then add these and 
other foods you wish. 

Some source of vitamin D, such as fish liver 
oils, is essential for children and may be 
advisable for adults. 

These are the health-protective foods which 
everyone requires. Everyone should endeav- 
our to eat them every day in at least the 
amounts indicated and to use more if possible. 

Other material concerning healthful eating 
is contained in a pamphlet of the same name 
which has been issued by the Nutrition Ser- 
vices Branch of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 


Community Nutrition Programs 


Reports of Community nutrition programs 
and activities are coming in to Nutrition Ser- 
vices daily. There is little of the dramatic in 
the immediate results of a program of this 
type, for any program of health education pro- 
duces long-term rather than immediate results. 
The reports being received by Nutrition Ser- 
vices show that a great deal of work is being 
undertaken, much of it directed primarily to- 
ward the worker and his family. In some cases 
the motivation for the program has stemmed 
from the community, in others, industry has 
approached the community asking that certain 
work be undertaken. 

One Ontario community is directing its whole 
program towards two groups; girls employed in 





1 Lagour GazettE, Jan., 1948, p. 158. 
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industry and the wives of industrial workers, 
for whom special] classes and groups have been 
arranged. 

A Western city has adapted its program 
especially to the needs and convenience of the 
Wartime Housing groups. 

A town in Nova Scotia has a war industry 
whose employees have increased from 500 to 
1,700. This rapid expansion in a small town 
caused acute feeding problems. The plant 
approached the I.0.D.E. for help in opening 
and operating an emergency canteen at the 
plant until such time as the plant could equip 
and put into operation a large cafeteria. This 
help was given and the plant cafeteria is now 
operating under the direction of an experienced 
dietitian. 

In a New Brunswick plant the supervisor of 
Industrial Relations sought the help of trained 
Home Economists to organize and conduct 
classes for wives of the workers. 

In Cape Breton, regional Nutrition Com- 
mittees are concentrating largely on the prob- 
lems of workers in the mines and steel plants 
and their wives and families. Lunch boxes 
and meal problems rising from staggered work- 
ing hours are two of the chief problems in 
this district. 

The publicity sub-committee of the local 
nutrition committee in a vestern city is ap- 
proaching industry with a prepared modifica- 
tion of the Servel plan and is encouraging each 
industry to create its own program to include 
workers’ families. .- 


Nutritional Programs for Industrial Employees 


Company Nutritional Programs Described in Survey in United States 


HE Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions of Princeton University has pre- 
pared a digest of current practice and ex- 
perience on “Nutritional Programs for In- 
dustrial Employees’ in the United States. 
The digest, an outline of which is given below, 
is based on an analysis of research reports on 
nutrition and on information received from 
representative companies. 

The experience and opinion of industrial 
physicians and other company executives in- 
dicate that employee eating habits are a defi- 
nite factor in productivity, absences, and 
turnover. Yet recent surveys reveal that a 
large percentage of workers are ill-fed. The 
situation is in part due to the growth of new 
large plants remote from adequate restaur- 
ants, the rapid expansion of personnel in ex- 
isting plants, and the creation of additional 
shift assignments. Such community conditions 
as transportation difficulties, overcrowded 
housing without cooking apparatus,.and em- 
ployment of women with home duties mag- 


nify the problem. While some of these ob- 
stacles to good-health-through-good-diet can- 
not be tackled by industry alone, management 
has found that programs directed at the 
worker's meals in the factory.can alleviate 
the ill-effects of inadequate lunches and, at 
the same time, may encourage the workers 
to eat more healthful foods at all their meals. 
The basic methods and policies utilized by 
companies with established feeding programs 
are outlined below. 


Meal Facilities 


The extent and direction of any company 
meal program varies with the restaurant 
facilities in the neighbourhood of the plant, 
the number of employees, the size of the 
plant, the length of the lunch hour, and the 
eating customs of the force. The Committee 
of Nutrition in Industry of the United States 
National Research Council urges that: 

“Nutritious meals of natural food at 
prices that the workers are accustomed to 
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and can afford to pay should be made avail- 
able in all plants engaged in production for 
war or defense purposes, except in small 
plants. where the worker may obtain such 
meals from private sources in the free time 
at his disposal.’ 


Plant nutritionists and interested govern- 
ment agencies believe that the meal should, 
if possible, be a hot one. English experience 
with the contribution of the hot meal in the 
factory has gone farther than in the United 
States and recommendations on this subject 
have been impiemented by the Factories 
Canteens Order, 1940. This authorizes the 
Department of Factory Inspection to require 
that canteens serving hot meals be estab- 
lished in war plants which employ more than 
250 persons. These canteens are now preva- 
- lent in England and are held to be vital to 
production. 

Plants in the United States which are giv- 
ing attention to their employees’ health dur- 
ing expanded production thave_ established 
lunch rooms on all shifts. When plants are 
too large for all the workers to reach one 
cafeteria and eat in the allotted time, man- 
agement often has found it desirable to de- 
centralize feeding services. This is done by 
placing lunch counters at selected spots or by 
using mobile wagons. Some of these can- 
teens dispense complete hot meals, others can 
only provide hot and cold supplements to the 
lunch box. 

Companies employing a well-trained nutri- 
tionist to supervise the feeding services have 
reported the value of this policy in terms of 
better meals and thriftier marketing. When 
a nutritionist is employed, the cafeteria and 
other lunch facilities are usually company 
operated. The executives of such plants be- 
lieve that whereas concessionaires must cover 
costs and make a profit, cafeterias run by 
plant management can focus upon the primary 
consideration of improved employee health 
through good eating habits. Several plants 
report, in this connection, that they subsi- 
dize their lunch rooms to provide the neces- 
sary food at reasonable prices. 

Although most of the large plants are ex- 
panding their lunch rooms, they cannot or do 
not serve all their employees, and many of 
the smaller plants have no cafeterias. Fre- 
quently the owner of the small plant feels 
that he cannot afford the equipment involved. 
For workers in these plants, as well as for 
those carrying food from home to plants with 
cafeterias, the lunch box is the basis of the 
factory meal. Management’s primary objec- 
tives in relation to the lunch box meal are 
(a) education for packing good lunches and 

1National Research Council, Committee on Nutri- 


tion in Industry. The food and nutrition of indus- 
trial workers in war time, p. 15. 
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(b) the provision of food that can be con- 
veniently distributed at low cost in the plant 
to fill in the vitamins and minerals which are 
deficient in the lunch brought from home. 
The Division of Industrial Hygiene of New 
York State gives suggestions for supplement- 
ary foods in a letter to all war plants in the 
state and estimates that the cost is within 
the reach of all plants.2 


Lunch Period 


Industrial physicians have emphasized that 
an adequate meal implies time in which to 
eat it. A chance to relax at mealtime is 
especially needed now when the demands of 
war are placing considerable physical and 
emotional strain upon the worker. The 
physicians, executives, and special research 
bodies are generally of the opinion that a 
minimum of one-half hour should be allowed 
for lunch. These groups state that the desir- 
able length of the meal period depends upon 
the nature of the work—very heavy or very 
monotonous work requires a longer rest— 
and upon certain external conditions. For 
example, when poisonous substances are 
handled, a longer period is necessary for 
washing up and eating, especially if the wash- 
room and lunch room are at some distance 
from the work place. 


Snack Pauses 


Management has found between-meal snacks 
useful in eliminating mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon slumps in production. Haggard and 
Greenberg’s physiological tests on shoe work- 
ers at Yale University? show that muscular 
efficiency rises after each meal and falls again 
24-4 hours later. Their findings that muscu- 
lar efficiency is at its lowest level before break- 
fast are highly significant when added to the 
observations of plant executives that many 
workers leave home with a light breakfast or 
none at all. Without the snack pause the 
level of efficiency remains low until lunch. 

English and American studies of workers’ 
habits reveal that when left to themselves 
most workers take rest pauses at irregular 
and unsuitable times, and nibble at food sur- 
reptitiously. A number of English manufac- 
turers stated, in response to an inquiry into 
the operation of such pauses, that official 
pauses were introduced so that management 
could prescribe the time and distribution that 
would maintain the best rate of productivity.4 
~ 2Industrial Bulletin, September, 1942. ‘Industrial 
hygiene; kinds of foods for proper nutrition of war 
workers prescribed,” pp. 301-302. 

3For the report of the experiments see H. W. 
Haggard and L. A. Greenberg. Diet and _ physical 
efficiency. New Haven. 1935. 

4See J. Ramsey, R. E. Rawson and others. Rest 
pauses and refreshments in industry. London, 1939. 


Sec. IV, ‘‘Employers’ attitudes to rest pauses and 
refreshments,’ pp. 31-36. 
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Furthermore, the management’s interest has 
had a salutary effect upon morale. 

Representative manufacturing firms in the 
United States report the growing use of 
rolling wagons that dispense coffee, milk, 
sandwiches, ice cream, and candy during the 
pauses. Automatic dispensing machines are 
also prevalent. The provision of free milk to 
reduce the health hazards of munitions work- 
ers and of malted milk to underweight office 
and factory employees are examples of the 
effective use of snack pauses in plant-wide 
health programs. 

Vitamin Provision 

While there is some division of opinion 
among industrial physicians about the value 
of distributing vitamins to all employees, 
there is general agreement that for long-run 
health maintenance vitamin concentrates 
should be subordinated to the provision of 
natural diets rich in essential food factors. 

The physicians agree upon the desirability 
of supplementing the diet with synthetic 
vitamins in particular instances of deficiencies 
that can be isolated and treated. One com- 
pany, for instance, has reported that after 25 
months of vitamin A therapy to improve the 
efficiency and relieve the eye fatigue of colour 
testers, assembly line rejects due to off-colour 
parts had been reduced from an average of 
1-7 to three-tenths of one per cent. . 

Some firms are distributing vitamin tablets 
free of charge or at a low price throughout 
their plant. The medical supervisor of an 
arms manufacturing company stated that 33 
per cent of the employees of one branch took 
vitamin tablets for eight months, 44 per cent 
of the group taking them daily and 56 per 
cent periodically. Forty-two per cent of the 
employees in the daily group and 58 per cent 
of the periodical group reported their general 
health improved and said they fatigued less 
easily and had over 40 per cent fewer colds 
than in the previous year. 

However, most companies using synthetics 
believe that the best practice is to administer 
them selectively under the supervision of the 
company doctor. 

Companies adhering to this practice state 
that, since it has been found that many essen- 
tial food factors are unavailable in concen- 
trate form, it is wise to promote nutritious 
natural meals and to place the determination 
of the therapeutic contributions of vitamin 
pills in the realm of the physician. 


Education 
Many companies have found that the pro- 
vision of adequate eating facilities is not in 
itself a guarantee that the worker will eat 
balanced meals. To promote better use of 
the cafeteria and to encourage more nourishing 
lunch boxes, employees must be convinced of 
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the value of good foods. Companies and 
special groups which have given attention to 
the problem of nutritional education have 
found the following methods helpful.5 


(a) Feature articles on proper eating habits, 
including menus for lunch boxes, in the 
plant bulletin. 

(b) Distribute booklets on nutrition and on 
lunch-box menus to workers and their 
families. A large manufacturing or- 
ganization has appended a_ separate 
letter to such booklets given to fore- 
men. This letter cites typical situations 
and useful methods by which the fore- 
man may promote employee interest in 
the booklet and in good eating habits 
in general. 

(c) Post cafeteria “Victory” menus to sug- 
gest meals that can be prepared at 
home. 

(d) Serve in the cafeteria nutritious foods 
which appeal to the eye and the taste. 

_(e) Make available the advice of a trained 
dietitian to employees and their families. 
To encourage the use of the dietician, 
one company inserted a coupon in the 
plant magazine to be checked for nutri- 
tional disabilities, such as overweight. 
This was followed up by correspondence 
and, where necessary, private consul- 
tation. 

(f) Provide pay envelope slips listing items 
of food of good nutritional value which 
are on the market at reasonable prices. 
Organize classes and demonstrations on 
the selection and preparation of bal- 
anced meals. These can be conducted 
by the plant dietitian or by a repre- 
sentative of the local nutrition group. 
(h) Place posters and exhibits, emphasizing 

the importance of good eating habits, 
at strategic spots around the plant. 
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Companies with feeding programs state the 
value of such efforts in greater employee 
health, productivity, accuracy, improved mor- 
ale and lessened absenteeism. ; 

Many executives have pointed out the fact, 
however, that the results of plant attention 
to eating habits are not measurable in exact 
terms. Such a program nearly always oper- 
ates in conjunction with -other important 
health efforts and often has been inaugurated 
along with improved machine techniques. 

Considered as a part of a general company 
health program, the consensus of opinion and 
supporting evidence is that company cafe- 
terias and efforts to improve employee eating 
habits contribute materially to the fullest 
use of manpower in the war emergency. 


5Two good programs available nationally to war 


plants through their local gas and utility companies 
have been worked out by Servel, Inc., and West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


The Place of Day Nurseries in the War Effort 


Provisions of Dominion-Provincial Agreement 


HE Plan for Day Nurseries authorized 

under a Dominion-Provincial agreement 
has received support of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. Under the title “Day Care of 
Children in Wartime”, the Council has com- 
piled a memorandum on the place of day 
nurseries in the war effort. The foreword 
states that “this memorandum is designed 
principally for the use of the local committees 
set up under the Dominion-Provincial agree- 
ment, July, 1942, and has not been prepared 
for the purpose of serving as a detailed guide 
to the creation and operation of individual 
day nurseries.” Important factors concerning 
day nurseries and allied problems which have 
been discussed, form a very useful guide to 
those seeking to work with or plan day 
nurseries. 

Introducing the subject is the statement 
that “thousands of married women who are 
now employed in industry and the increasing 
number still entering industry makes the 
proper care of their children a major 
problem.” 

To meet this need an agreement was drawn 
up in July, 1942, between the Dominion 
Government and the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec (War industry areas) which pro- 
vides financial aid from the Dominion for 
the setting up of day nurseries wherever 
certain minimum standards are observed. 

This agreement provides financial aid from 
the Dominion wherever these minimum 
standards are observed and gives the first 
claim on these day nurseries to children of 
mothers engaged in war industries. The term 
war industries takes in essential industries 
which are contributary to the war effort such 
as food processing, cafeterias, etc. In other 
words, industries—the continuation of which 
is essential to the war effort. Children will 
also be admitted whose mothers do not come 
under the above category, providing their 
number does not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total number of children in the day nursery, 
and provided there is no waiting list from 
mothers who are engaged in essential war 
industries. 
~The term mother includes foster mothers 
from which it will be seen that every effort 
has been made to provide for the needs of 
children, regardless of rank. 

It is expected that full use will be made 
of any existing nurseries, nursery schools, 
church buildings, Sunday schools, etc. in order 
to save initial expense and cut down on over- 
head, providing the standards and admin- 
istration are fully approved by the Dominion 


and the Province concerned. Expenses for such 
centres will be on the unit cost per day 
basis. 


There is to be no discrimination against 
any mother wishing to place her child in a 
day nursery on the ground of nationality, 
race, religious or political connections. Never- 
theless, the religious affiliations of the respec- 
tive children must be regarded in their 
placement in the day nurseries, in addition 
to the standards covering health, welfare, 
education and recreational needs. 


Administration 


Full charge of the general administration 
is vested in the Province which must set 
up a Provincial Advisory Committee. Mem- 
bership must include a representative of the 
Provincial Department of Public Welfare and 
one nominated by the Director of National 
Selective Service and approved by _ the 
Dominion Minister of Labour. The Minister 
of Public Welfare may act as chairman or 
appoint his choice of chairman. Following 
are the duties of the Advisory Committee :— 


1. To keep informed on the conditions 
pertaining to the employment of mothers 
in war industries in the Province. 


2. To conduct periodical inspections of 
the facilities functioning under the terms 
of the agreement. 


3. To report and advise the Province 
generally on questions of policy relative to 
the subject matter of the agreement. 

4. To make and refuse recommendations 
regarding the numbers of personnel required 
for carrying on any project under the 
agreement, 


5. To make and refuse recommendations 
regarding services for school age children. 


The agreement between the Dominion and 
Provinces places no restriction on_ local 
groups. Where such groups representative of 
community interests are already concerned 
with day nursery care, provided their work 
is on satisfactory lines, it should be made to 
co-operate as closely as possible with pro- 
vincial authorities in order that the com- 
mittee may be recognized as a local com- 
mittee under the terms of the agreement. 
Once recognized by the province the com- 
mittee will be under provincial supervision 
and will be able to enjoy assistance and 
advice from provincial sources as needs arise, 
provided of course the standard set forth by 
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the province and the Dominion are main- 
tained, 

Where representative committees do not 
exist and a need for day nursery care. arises 
the following courses are open:— 


1. The province itself may have a local 
committee appointed. 

2.The local community may make 
request to the province to appoint a local 
committee to look after the need. 


3. The community may set up its own 
committee and then appeal to the prov- 
ince for recognition. 


It is suggested that local committees and 
community groups planning for day nurseries 
will find the experience of Councils of Social 
Agencies and of family welfare organizations, 
particularly the Children’s Aid Societies, to be 
invaluable. 


Nursery Location and Facilities 


Location should be within easy distance of 
homes of working mothers and if possible 
removed from factory districts. The size of 
the unit should be well considered in rela- 
tion to other factors. ‘Those providing for 
40 and 50 children appear to give most 
effective service with economy of overhead. 

A good deal of consideration and sound 
advice is given on selection or planning of 
buildings. Arrangement of space to allow for 
proper ventilation, rest rooms, adequate light- 
ing, sanitation, playground facilities and suffi- 
cient play space for each child, also the 
necessary living space per child. Separate 
rooms for medical examination and for isolat- 
ing sick children. The importance of proper 
furniture and equipment to suit the needs of 
small children. 


Selection of Staff 


Several pages are devoted to selection of 
staff and the importance of trained and 
equipped personnel, stressing that a “qualified 
staff is a prerequisite for success,’ Day 
nursery care of children must rest on prin- 
ciples which will assure constructive develop- 
ment for them. A superintendent chosen for 
day nursery work must have a broad under- 
standing and knowledge of the individual 
all-round needs of children at different age 
levels. She must also have good contacts 
with and knowledge of outside agencies and 
groups so as to be in a position to deal with 
unusual problems. Stress is placed also on 
the importance of health services and per- 
sonnel and an outline is given of a desirable 
daily program and some space devoted to 
the importance of keeping proper records. 
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The entire memorandum tends to raise the 
conception of day nursery work and daytime 
care of children to a much higher level than 
previously conceived. “There is an obliga- 
tion upon day nursery management to func- 
tion as an extension of home care through 
establishing an understanding with mothers 
that the purpose of these modern day 
nurseries is to educate and devlop the child 
on its mental, physical and emotional side.” 

The suggestion is made that no married 
woman with children should be. employed 
unless she has made satisfactory plans for 
their care during her absence. 

Several paragraphs are devoted to the sub- 
ject of working hours for mothers and the 
suggestion is made that shorter working days 
should be considered for married women and 
that they be employed on day shifts only. 

The authors of this memorandum see in 
the present Dominion-Provincial co-operation, 
with proper fees paid by parents, an oppor- 
tunity to put day nursery work on a far 
higher level than it attained under the old 
charity regime, a suggestion that such day 
nurseries May expand into permanent educa- 
tional agencies for the younger child, serviced 
by specialists who work for their welfare and 
advancement. 

A radical change from the day nurseries of 
other times which functioned largely to relieve 
distressed families and for the most part, 
financed by private funds or charity drives, 
were very limited in scope. Halifax, in pre- 
war days had one day nursery, three func- 
tioned in Montreal, five in Toronto, two in 
Winnipeg and one each in Ottawa, London, 
Hamilton, Edmonton and Vancouver. It pays 
tributes to the institute of Child Study of 
the University of Toronto as the most out- 
standing development in nursery schools. 

The need of the older child is also pro- 
vided for in the Dominion-Provincial Agree- 
ment since day nurseries meet only a part 
of the problem, and provision must be made 
for care of school age children of mothers 
who start work as early as 7 am. and may 
not return home until 6 or 7 p.m. 


For care of these older children it is 
suggested that church buildings or other 
organized centres manned by experienced 
volunteer workers might be pressed into 
service or that day schools be used and the 
services of carefully selected teachers, who 
should be paid for their extra hours of work 
and called upon only once or twice a week. 

The Act also allows for provision of a noon 
day meal for school age children. 

The memorandum includes a Bibliography 
of twenty-four helpful books, reports and 
pamphlets enlarging on day nursery work and 
child care. 


Manpower 


Control of Civilian Employment Under 
National Selective Service 


Review of Government’s Manpower Control Operations from 
March, 1942 to January, 1943 


N January 19, 1948, a new set of civilian 

manpower regulations (P.C. 246) was 
announced by the Minister of Labour. The 
new regulations, as described on page 16 of the 
January Lasour Gazette, consolidated pre- 
vious National Selective Service Civilian 
regulations, with certain amendments. 

The following article is a review of the 
Government’s operations in the control of em- 
ployment, from the establishment of National 
Selective Service in March a year ago, until 
the coming into effect of the new regulations. 


General Statement on Conirol 
of Employment 


The control of employment through the 
employment offices falls into three stages. 
During the first, from March 23, 1942, to 
June 17, 1942, the offices were administering 
Order in Council P.C. 2250, which provided 
that physically fit male persons aged 17 to 
45 years could not enter specified restricted 
occupations without the written permission of 
a National Selective Service officer and Order 
in Council P.C. 2251, which provided that 
persons wholly or mainly engaged in agri- 
culture could not enter employment outside 
agriculture, except active service, compulsory 
military training or seasonal employment in 
specified primary industries, without such per- 
mission. During the second stage from 
June 17, 1942, to September 1, 1942, Order 
in Council P.C. 2251 (Stabilization in Agri- 
culture) remained in force, but P.C. 2250 
(Restricted Occupations) had been repealed 
and replaced by P.C. 5038, which provided 
that, except in agriculture and certain other 
specified employments, no employer should 
take any person into employment except 
through an employment office. During the 
third stage from September 1, 1942, to Janu- 
ary 19, 1948, P.-C. 5038 had been repealed 
and replaced by P.C. 7595, the National 
Selective Service Regulations, which also re- 
pealed P.C. 2251 but incorporated the sub- 
stance of P.C. 2251 with some minor modi- 
_ fications. 


The first and second stages of this develop- 
ment may be regarded as preliminary, during 
which employers and employees became 
acquainted with the employment offices and 
their facilities, and the number of employ- 
ment offices and their staffs were increased. 
Undoubtedly the movement of labour was 
given some direction during these periods, but 
it was very much less than that given during 
the third period. 

In the third period, the establishment of a 
schedule of labour priorities in which indus- 
tries as a whole and selected firms are classi- 
fied as having very high, high, low or no 
labour priority, assessed for the first time 
the relative importance of all labour require- 
ments. Without this schedule, placement 
officers could direct labour only on _ the 
basis of unofficial impressions of relative 
essentiality. The requirement that employers 
could not engage employees, except in a few 
occupations, without a permit to seek em- 
ployment gradually forced employers to advise 
the offices of job openings. This requirement 
similarly compelled all job seekers to register 
at the offices. The control of advertising 
checked labour “poaching.” Thus the re- 
porting of job openings or vacancies, coupled 
with the labour priority schedule, gave the 
offices the requisite knowledge, and _ the 
registration of workers gave them the re- 
quisite opportunity to control the movement 
of labour. The further requirement that em- 
ployers or employees had to give seven days’ 
notice of separation from employment and 
that, in ordinary cases, permits to seek em- 
ployment were given only to those having 
notices of separation, reinforced this oppor- 
tunity. This requirement was intended also 
to deter labour turnover, to give employers 
an opportunity to replace workers who quit, 
and to give employees an opportunity to seek 
other jobs before layoffs. 

The requirement of seven days’ notice proved 
difficult to administer in certain industries 
and was from time to time modified by the 
Director, as provided in P.C. 7595. In P.C. 
246 of January 19, 1943, the consolidated 
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National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions, the requirement was somewhat relaxed. 
It is no longer applicable to employees during 
the first month of probationary employment 
nor to employment in building construction. 


Employment Office Statistics 


Meanwhile, a few selected statistics give 
a summary of employment office operations 
from April through December, 1942:— 

Applications for employment—Cumulative 
total, 1,392,943; male, 988,087; female, 454,856. 
From 54,297 in April all applications in- 
creased to a peak of 272,188 in November 
to 200,110 in December. From April to 
November all applications increased 401 per 
cent; male applications, 345 per cent; female 
applications, 537 per cent. From April to 
December all applications increased 268 per 
cent; male applications, 257 per cent; female 
applications, 296 per cent. 

Vacancies notified. — Cumulative _ total, 
1,289,404; male, 891,152; female, 398,252. 
From 43,534 in April all vacancies increased 
to a peak of 271,118 in October, to 198,839 in 
December. From April to October all vacan- 
cies reported to employment offices increased 
523 per cent; male vacancies, 558 per cent; 
female vacancies, 459 per cent. From April 
to December all vacancies increased 357 per 
cent; male vacancies, 388 per cent; female 
vacancies, 300 per cent. 


Placements effected. — Cumulative total, 
824,945; male, 551,902; female, 273,043. From 
31,529 in April all placements increased to a 
peak of 202,259 in November, to 148,355 in 
December. From April to November all 
placements increased 542 per cent; male place- 
ments, 524 per cent; female placements, 575 
per cent. From April to December all place- 
ments increased 370 per cent; male place- 
ments, 371 per cent; female phacements, 370 
per cent. 


Unfilled vacancies.— Unfilled vacancies in- 
creased from 15,061 (9,687 male; 5,374 female) 
on April 30 to a peak of 192,203 (139,049 male; 
53,154 female) on October 31, to 147,116 
(104,705 male, 42,411 female) on December 31. 


Unplaced applicants—Unplaced applicants 
at the end of the month increased from 33,020 
(24,879 male; 8,141 female) on April 30 to a 
peak of 114,049 (63,674 male; 50,375 female) 
on September 30, to 82,372 (50,941 male; 
31,431 female) on December 31. 


Notices of separation and permits to seek 
employment—Since September 17, the first 
week after the passage of P.C. 7595 for which 
reports were available, through December 31, 
the offices received 621,260 notices of separa- 
tion (459,336 male; 161,924 female), issued 
65,956 permits to agricultural workers to seek 
employment outside agriculture (63,817 male; 
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2,139 female) and issued 980,093 other permits 
to seek non-agricultural employment (650,657 
male; 329,436 female). 

The apparent anomaly that vacancies remain 
unfilled while applicants remain unplaced 
arises of course from the facts that the 
applicants and the vacancies are often not in 
the same place and that many of the appli- 
cants do not have the requisite qualifications 
to fill the available vacancies. From April 
through July the number of unfilled vacancies 
was less than the number of unplaced appli- 
cants. After July the unfilled vacancies con- 
sistently exceeded the unplaced applicants. 
This reflects the increasing labour shortage. 

Unfilled vacancies have remained consis- 
tently large in a few high priority industries, 
especially in those involving heavy male work. 
For example, unfilled vacancies in logging and 
coal mining have ranged from 44,000 to 52,000 
and from 2,300 to 2,700 respectively. 


Special Labour Supply Problems 


Following representations by the logging and 
sawmill operators, National Selective Service 
undertook a campaign to induce farmers to 
work in the bush during the winter months. 
This campaign took the form of the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets to farmers, advertisements 
in rural papers, spot radio announcements, 
press releases, and co-operation with Provin- 
cial Governments. The Provincial Govern- 
ments through employees in their Departments 
of Agriculture, Lands, Forests and Mines, 
undertook to canvass farm areas and to 
explain to farmers the importance of working 
in logging and sawmill operations. In addi- 
tion, operating companies were permitted to 
place recruiting agents in the field subject to 
conditions prescribed by National Selective 
Service. While the publicity induced a flow 
of farm workers to the woods, actual place- 
ment was to a large extent under control of 
the employment offices. Reports indicate that 
the campaign has been quite successful. Late 
in August, National Selective Service was 
informed that it would be necessary to have 
125,000 men in the woods by December. On 
December 1 it was estimated that there were 
121,500 so engaged. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that a late harvest restricted the flow 
of manpower to woods operations during the 
months of October and November. 

The provision of coal miners has been a 
serious problem for National Selective Service. 
In co-operation with provincial authorities 
and the National War Services Boards in the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
miners have been recruited for the lignite 
fields in Saskatchewan. In co-operation with 
the Emergency Coal Production Board and 
the Armed Forces, miners have been released 
from the Army and directed to employment 
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in the mines. Civilian industry has also been 
combed for experienced coalminers. This 
matter is now being pursued in the East. 
Some 280 miners have been returned to mines 
in the West. 

The urgent need of International Nickel 
Company for miners in the fall was met in 
part by a transfer of gold miners from the 
Timmins and Kirkland Lake area. 

Shortage of power has resulted in the cur- 
tailment of the pulp and paper industry. Much 
of the manpower released by this curtailment 
has been diverted to the employment of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada in Arvida and 
to the Electro-Metallurgical Company of 
Welland. 

Emergency labour recruiting measures were 
reasonably successful in saving the sugar beet 
crop and in providing fruit and vegetable 
canneries with labour. 

Through arrangements with the representa- 
tives of management and of the employees in 
the jewelry industry, jewelry workers are being 
directed to employment in essential war plants. 

Arrangements have been made to employ 
freight handlers in Halifax in fresh fish pro- 
cessing plants when they are not required to 
handle freight. Along the same line, arrange- 
ments have been worked out on the Pacific 
coast to use vegetable and fruit canning plants 
to can fish when there are no vegetables and 
fruits to can. 

Arrangements have also been made with 
certain Mobilization Boards to use conscien- 
tious objectors on essential civilian work 
instead of calling them to alternative service. 

To ensure crews for vessels sailing the Great 
Lakes, arrangements have been made to em- 
ploy crews on temporary permits during the 
winter on shore and to direct crews back to 
lake boats in the Spring with the opening of 
navigation. 

In October the decline of production in coal 
mining, base metal mining and basic steel 
plants led to negotiations between the Depart- 
ments of Labour, National War Services, Muni- 
tions and Supply and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, which resulted in arrangements 
by which until February 15, 1948, employees 
in designated establishments in these fields 
were to be given special consideration for post- 
ponement from military service and, except in 
special cases, denied permits to seek employ- 
~ ment with any other employer. 


Enforcement of Control of Employment 


All documents such as notices of separation 
and permits to seek employment are filed 
alphabetically so that the recorded work his- 
tory of each applicant is in one place. If an 
individual appears to have given or received 
too many notices of separation he is referred 
to a special officer who may order him to a 
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specific job. Cases of non-compliance are 
handled usually by the employment office 
manager, or a special officer in the larger 
offices, who explains the regulations to the 
employer or employee concerned and endeav- 
ours to induce compliance. If this fails the 
case is referred to the enforcement section at 
headquarters which, after such supplementary 
investigation and report by the local manager 
as it feels necessary, and after approval of the 
Director of National Selective Service, refers 
any case in which it appears that prosecution 
would be advisable to the Department of 
Justice. Only eight prosecutions have been 
undertaken to date. It has also been arranged 
that the Inspectors of Insurance Revenue, 
who periodically audit employers’ records of 
contribution payments, will also inspect payroll 
and employment records for compliance with 
selective service requirements. 


Labour Exit Permits 


The Labour Exit Permit Order of October 
16, 1942, prohibited any person, with minor 
exceptions, from leaving Canada to seek em- 
ployment without a labour exit permit. It is 
estimated that between 1,600 and 1,700 indi- 
vidual labour exit permit applications have 
been received and dealt with at headquarters. 
Of these, approximately 50 per cent (800-850) 
have been granted. 

These figures do not include applications 
rejected by local offices. Local offices have the 
right to refuse applications, but in the interests 
of uniformity of policy, authority for approval 
cannot be given without reference to head- 
quarters. Neither does the figure of 1,600 
quoted include any of the special woods labour 
permits mentioned below. 

Prior to December 15 the policy adopted 
was a fairly drastic one, and anyone who was 
capable of being usefully employed in Canada, 
whether in essential industry or not, was re- 
fused a permit. This was for the purpose of 
conserving labour and providing potential 
workers for war industry. On this basis, not 
more than 15 per cent of the applications 
reaching headquarters at that time were re- 
celving approval. 

Since December 15 the policy has been 
modified and permits are now being refused 
only where the individual possesses skill which 
is scarce at the present itime and which is essen- 
tial to the war effort. This applies to persons 
with technical qualifications, industrial quali- 
fications, dioctors, nurses, and others whose 
services are essential to the national welfare. 
Skilled tradesmen, farmers and farm labour, 
and persons with technical accounting skill are 
likewise refused. Common labour, domestics, 
clerks, ordinary book-keepers and stenograph- 
ers are being allowed to leave the country 
under the present policy. This results in a 
high percentage of approvals and as previously 
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mentioned, an approximate figure of permits 
granted to date is 800. 

During past years Canadian woods labour 
from the Provinces of Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick was rather extensively employed on 
lumbering operations in the New England 
States. As a result of representations made 
by the United States Government to have this 
practice continued during the current logging 
season, National Selective Service, after con- 
sultation with representatives of Canadian and 
United States lumbering interests, agreed to 
make labour available during this season but 
established some measures of control over the 
migration. 

In April last it was agreed that 3,700 Cana- 
dian woodsmen would be permitted to enter 
the United States and remain in employment 
there until January 15, at which time the 
situation was to be reviewed. This quota was 
allocated by the United States War Manpower 
Commission among 37 lumbering operators in 
the New England States, of which eight were 
Canadian operators having timber limits in the 
area. During the early fall the War Manpower 
Commission effected a re-allocation of the 
quota which reduced the numbers previously 
allocated to the Canadian operators by 256 
and National Selective Service, as a result of 
the representations then made by the Canadian 
operators, re-established their allocations by 
increasing the original quota to 3,956. Late in 
December a further 500 men were made avail- 
able at the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the quota was thus raised to 4,456. 

Operators commenced to secure their labour 
extensively in the early fall and with the 
passage of the Labour Exit Permit Order of 
October 16, 1942, local offices began to issue 
permits to the men then going into the United 
States. In November field parties were sent 
out to issue permits to the woodsmen who had 
entered the United States before the Order 
was passed. With the completion of this work 
in mid-December it was found that the oper- 
ators had not been able to maintain. their full 
allocations of woods labour and that they 
suffered a continual loss of men who, after 
working a short time, gave up the employ- 
ment and returned to Canada. As a result 
of representations then made by the oper- 
ators, it was decided to permit them to 
recruit labour up to quota strength replacing 
men who had returned to Canada, but it was 
specified that the border would be closed to 
Canadian woods labour on January 16 and 
that such labour then in the United States 
would be permitted to remain until May 15. 

During the past month local offices have been 
issuing labour exit permits to men going to 
employment with the various operators, but 
the total number of permits issued does not 
represent the actual number of men in the 
United States since many permits were issued 
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to men going in as replacements. Local offices, 
however, are now engaged in the work of 
renewing the expiry date of the permits held 
by men in the United States at January 16 
and when this task is completed there will be 
an individual record of each man in the United 
States at the time when the border was closed. 
Preliminary reports would seem to indicate 
that not all operators were able to secure their 
complete allocation of manpower before the 
border was closed and that the number of men 
now in the United States falls short of the 
over-all quota by some few hundred. 


Permits to Seek Employment Outside 
Agriculture 


The numbers of permits requested, granted 
and refused to persons normally employed in 
agriculture to seek employment elsewhere from 
March 23, 1942, to January 7, 1948, is as 
follows: 








Region Requested Granted Refused 
Maritimes .. 11,587 11,281 306 
Quebec ..... 28,378 27,764 614 
Ontarioree a. ts 19,656 19,082 574 
Praivies fo. 11,841 11,246 595 
Pacino cower 3,096 2,909 187 

Tota lig nemape aos 72,282 2,276 


The figures show the number of permits 
granted to be almost equal to the number re- 
quested, but it should be noted that a very 
large percentage of these permits grants are of 
temporary duration to allow the farmer to take 
seasonal employment outside agriculture with 
the definite understanding that he return to 
agricultural employment at the proper time. 
Jt is estimated that 90 per cent of the permits 
granted to agricultural workers to take em- 
ployment outside agriculture are limited in 
point of time and that the farm worker will 
return to agricultural employment. This is 
partly confirmed by the fact that over 65,000 
of the total were granted after September 17, 
1942, during the slack season in agriculture. 


Method of Enforcing Stabilization in 
Agriculture 


The provisions of the Stabilization of Em- 
ployment in Agriculture Regulations, 1942 
(Order in Council P.C. 2251, March 23, 1942) 
were incorporated into Part 3 of the National 
Selective Service Regulations, 1942 (Order in 
Council P.C, 7595, August 26, 1942). One 
notable change was made at that time. An 
agricultural worker was then authorized to 
take any employment outside agriculture, 
without permit, for a period of not more than 
thirty consecutive days at a time when such 
employment would not interfere with agricul- 
tural production. This was intended to permit 
farmers to continue their normal off-season 
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occupations and has worked out reasonably 
well although there have been some abuses. 
The following excerpts taken from current 
instructions to National Selective Service offi- 
cers indicate the policy being followed: 

“The movement of agricultural workers to 
employment outside agriculture must be dis- 
couraged, except where the new employment is 
to be in one of the following primary industries: 
lumbering and logging, forestry, fishing, trapping 
and mining. 

“All offices are required to further the policy 
of retaining agricultural workers in agricultural 
employment and seasonal employment in the 
primary industries named. 

“When issuing a permit to a farmer to take 
temporary employment outside of agriculture, 
it should be pointed out clearly to the applicant 
that the permit is limited in time and that he 
is expected to return to agricultural employ- 
ment immediately after the time stated on the 
permit. It will be necessary to set up special 
files in all such cases and to mark them appro- 
priately so that they can be brought up for 
attention at the termination of the time indi- 
cated on the permit. A check should then be 
made of a reasonable number of cases to see 
that such farm workers are returning to agri- 
cultural employment.” 

While there have been no prosecutions of 
farmers for taking employment outside agri- 
culture contrary to the Regulations, the local 
offices. follow any such movement closely and 
require any such worker to return to agricul- 
tural employment. There has been little evi- 
dence of any serious movement of farm workers 
from agricultural employment contrary to the 
Regulations. Most employers are also careful 
to comply with the provisions of the Regula- 
tions and, in the event of a farm worker ex- 
ceeding the period of employment outside 
agriculture without permit, the facts are 
brought to the attention of the Selective Ser- 
vice officer. Routine inspections by Inspectors 
of Insurance Revenue will also bring to light 
such cases. 


Compulsory Employment 


Very little use has beem necessary of the 
authority to compel unemployed persons to 
accept employment and persons employed! less 
than full time to accept other full-time em- 


Nature of Training 


Pre-Employment Industrial Classes: 


en. RESIN BAW. ORES Ls MIR ides 0% 
Women.. sister Cbs dx eA ea Be 
Part-time scaceaseinia Classes: 
Men. 5 asi: 
Women.. 


Rehabilitation Ctaisés. fis Diciateed Buldiets. 


Plant Schools: 


Men.. ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee 7° ee 


Women. . : F 
Classes for Members ‘of re fenied Woresa” 


Total Enrollees, all Classes. . 
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ployment. From March 23, 1942, to January 7, 
1943, only 102 persons were so compelled, 9 in 
the Maritime Region, 30 in Quebec, 47 in 
Ontario, 6 in the Prairie Region and 10 in the 
Pacific Region. 

However, in an unknown but substantial 
number of cases equivalent compulsion has 
been used by Selective Service officers in deny- 
ing employees in special situations permits to 
seek work with any but their present or former 
employer. 

Reinstatement Rights 


The volume of labour turnover as indicated 
in the large numbers of separation notices and 
applications for employment filed at the offices 
has made it unnecessary for Selective Service 
officers to induce many transfers with the 
promise of a right to reinstatement. From 
March 23, 1942, to January:7, 1943, there were 
only 725 such cases, 3 in the Maritime Region, 
21 in Quebec, 669 in Ontario, 30 in the Prairie 
Region and 2 in the Pacific Region. The 
Ontario cases were chiefly gold miners being 
transferred to the International Nickel Com- 
pany. 

Restricted Occupations 


Order in Council P.C. 2250 which estab- 
lished the schedule of restricted occupations 
was repealed on June 17, 1942, and has been 
replaced by a very much more comprehensive 
labour priority schedule prepared and revised 
in collaboration with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Substantially all 
the “restricted occupations” are in the lowest 
or “no labour priority” classification. Suit- 
able applicants are referred to available 
vacancies having the highest labour priority. 


Vocational Training 


The numbers given training directly through 
the vocational and plant school classes of 
the Dominion-Provincial War Emergency 
Training Program totalled 87,211 from April 1 
through December 31, 1942, as set forth in 
the following table: 


Total Numbers Enrolled 
from Commencement of 
Program to 
December 31, 1942 


Numbers Enrolled 
during period 
April 1, 1942 to 

"December 31, 1942 





65,894 17,178 
19,446 13,523 
15,041 13,249 
2,628 2,545 
875 875 
3,882 3,882 
3,154 3,154 
62,855 32,805 
173,775 87,211 
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The Department is promoting, and in 
special cases helping to finance, training 


within industry by plant schools and other- 
wise. Except with respect to plant schools, 
no satisfactory statistics have been obtain- 
able on this phase of the work because of 
the difficulty in establishing a precise and 
~ uniformly applicable definition of what con- 
stitutes “training” as distinct from the 
unavoidable “breaking in” of new employees. 
One sample enquiry, however, supports the 
belief that the number given special train- 


ing in industry approximately equals the 
number trained in the vocational school 
classes of the War Emergency ‘Training 
Program. 


Training in Personnel Management 


As of January 18, 1943, 240 persons had 
completed and 271 were still attending the 
courses in Personnel Management sponsored 
by the Department of Labour, as set forth 
below: 

Completed Courses 


University of British Columbia... .. 44 

NMeGill University) 8.) sce eee AS 

Queen’s University: 
ESERCOUISE. bcc toe ce hn nately oe pao 
2nd course.. .. 23 


University of Toronto (day course). 86 


Attendance at Completed Courses. . 240 
Courses Being Conducted 
Dalhousie: Universityroneieic. bases Sl 
University of Manitoba—evening.. 30 
McMaster Universityse. ai ..0b00.. 64 
University of Toronto—2 courses 
evening.. . 126 
Attendance at Uncompleted Courses. iA 
Total Attendance—All Courses. . 511 


Number of Technicians Transferred to War 
Industry and Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel 


The number of technicians transferred to 
war industries from April 1 to December 31, 
1942, as measured by the number of permits 
issued was 3,076. During that period the 
Bureau interviewed 7,461 persons, received back 
11,064 questionnaires and application forms 
and referred 6,374 records to employers for 
consideration. ~ 

Because of a growing shortage of chemists, 
engineers and other technically trained per- 
sonnel, the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel was established under authority of 
Order in Council P.C. 780 dated February 12, 
1941, in co-operation with the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute 
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of Mining and Metallurgy and the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry, to organize the effec- 
tive placement of such personnel in war 
industries and to co-operate with the Civil 
Service Commission in arranging for their 
placement in Government Service. Mr. E. M. 
Little was named Director of the Bureau, 
which was guided by an Advisory Board 
consisting of representatives of the Institutes 
named above, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Canadian universities and _ pro- 
vincial professional associations. The Bureau 
circulated enquiries to industrial organiza- 
tions and Government departments about 
their needs for additional technical personnel 
and, starting with the records of those who 
had registered as engineers, architects or 
chemists at the time of the National Registra- 
tion, conducted a registration of such per- 
sonnel and eventually extended the registra- 
tion to include all graduates in pure science. 
The records so obtained have been classified 
and cross-indexed and, when requests are 
received from prospective employers, the 
names of persons with appropriate qualifica- 
tions are referred. for consideration. 

The work of the Bureau was greatly facili- 
tated by Order in Council P.C. 6388 of 
March 4, 1942, which provided that scientific 
and technical personnel could not be employed 
otherwise than through or with the approval 
of the Bureau on behalf of the Minister of 
Labour, made notice to the Bureau com- 
pulsory if the employment of such person 
was terminated, and provided that at the 
request of the Minister any employer would 
be required to release any such person if he 
were willing to accept more essential employ- 
ment and gave to such persons who accepted 
more essential employment at the request of 
the Minister the same reinstatement privi- 
leges as are extended to the members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. 

In the early months of the Bureau’s work 
considerable time was devoted’ to the exten- 
sion to the mining, public utility, petroleum 
and textile industries of the plan developed 
by the pulp and paper industry for plant 
training, the lending of skilled workers to 
war industries, the development of sub-con- 
tracting and assistance in training for the 
maintenance of military equipment. 

Close liaison was maintained with the three 
branches of the Armed Services in regard to 
meeting their needs for technical officers. 


Close co-operation was established with the 
Canadian universities, in the consideration of 
such problems as the granting of financial 
aid to suitable students in need of such assist- 
ance, the promotion of summer employment 
of undergraduates in work which would con- 
tribute to their professional advancement, and 
the manner in which members of graduating 
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classes could be most usefully employed 
either in the Armed Forces or in essential 
war industries. The universities co-operated 
also in the registration of all new technical 
graduates. 


Appeals under National Selective Service 
Regulations 


One hundred and sixty-five appeals from 
decisions of National Selective Service officers 
were taken to National War Services Boards 
from April 1, 1942, to January 7, 1948: 1 in 
the Maritime Region, 18 in Quebec, 45 in 
Ontario, 75 in the Prairie Region and 26 in 
the Pacific Region. 

Of the 26 in the Pacific Region 10 were 
withdrawn, 4 disallowed, 11 allowed and 1 is 
still pending. Particulars of the disposition 
in the other regions are not yet available. 


Labour Supply 


NNOUNCEMENT was made on Febru- 

ary 8 that the Minister of Labour has 
approved of the formation of a Labour Supply 
Branch within the Department. Plans for the 
branch were recently presented to the Minis- 
ter by Mr. C. F. Needham, Associaite Director 
of National Selective Service, Civilian, who 
drew up the plan in consultation with the Civil 
Service Commission. The branch will be under 
the direct control of Mr. Needham, and will 
centralize within the Department the forma- 
tion of policies on labour supply and employ- 
ment. 

The new branch will recommend policies 
and procedure to be adopted to assist in meet- 
ing labour shortages, and for the even dis- 
tribution of labour among industries and 
among districts. It will work in co-operation 
with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, and 
other departments of Government, in connec- 
tion with several phases of labour supply and 
transfer. These will include labour priorities; 
the curtailment of non-essential industries so 
that manpower may be available elsewhere; 
the replacement of men in industry by women; 
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Of 90 cases in which the subject matter 
of the appeal has been reported, 40 had to 
do with refusals to issue permits to seek 
employment of the kind desired by the 
applicant, 33 with decisions about suspensions 
for misconduct, 13 with the requirement of 
seven days’ notice of separation and 4 with 
revocation of permits. 

The system of appeals to National War 
Services Boards did not prove entirely satis- 
factory as these boards were constituted for 
a quite different purpose. P.C. 246 of Jan- 
uary 19, 1948, now directs such appeals to 
Courts of Referees under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. These Courts are representa- 
tive of both workers and employers, with an 
impartial chairman, and it is felt that these 
Courts are in a better position to deal with 
appeals under the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. 


Branch Formed 


and more complete utilization of the skill of 
workers already employed in plants. 

It is proposed that through this branch the 
Labour Department will organize manpower 
advisory committees in industries where seri- 
ous labour problems arise. The policies de- 
vised by the branch will be carried into effect 
through the Employment and Selective Service 
offices across Canada. While the new branch 
will base its duties upon registration data and 
statistics from a variety of sources, this infor- 
mation will mainly be secured through other 
branches of the Labour Department. 

“Hmployment conditions which we are faced 
with for 1943”, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Direc- 
tor of National Selective Service stated, “make 
it imperative that we should centralize in a 
single branch matters of policy and planning 
in connection with labour supply. The new 
Labour Supply Branch, acting as a co- 
ordinating agency in regard to these matters, 
will make for better planning and distribution 
of manpower and womanpower available for 
our industries.” 

The Minister of Labour later announced the 
establishment of an agricultural division of the 
Labour Supply Branch. 


Selective Service Offices Enlist Women for Armed Services 


ON. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 

Labour, announced recently that late in 
February the local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices across Canada will be equipped 
to interview girls who are prospects for enlist- 
ment with the women’s branches of the armed 
forces. This action is being taken at the 
request of the Ministers of National Defence 
as part of a program for enlisting women. At 


the present time officers of the Defence 
Departments and of the Labour Department 
and National Selective Service are working out 
a scheme to meet the situation. 

Training schools will be operated at nine 
points across Canada, in order to train mem- 
bers of the staff of the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices to carry out their 
new duties. 
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Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate Director in 
charge of the Women’s Division of National 
Selective Service, has been requested by 
A. MacNamara, Director, to devote consider- 
able of her time and attention to the organ- 
ization of a drive for suitable volunteers for 
the Canadian Women’s Army Corps, the 
Women’s Division of the R.C.A.F., and the 
Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service, in 
co-operation with the recruiting divisions of 
the three branches of the Armed Forces. 

The Minister pointed out that there are un- 
employed women in various parts of Canada, 
particularly in those districts where it has not 
been possible to develop war production. To 
the extent that women can be used to carry 
on non-combatant work in the armed forces, 
men will be released for more active duties. 
By developing this movement to the fullest 
possible extent, the Minister stated, the short- 
age of medically fit men available for fighting 
duties will be improved. Therefore it has 
been felt that as this recruiting is part of the 
manpower problem, the employment offices 
should be fully informed in regard to the 
need of women for the services, and should 
be able to discuss terms of enlistment with, 
and give information to, any woman or girl 
interested in enlisting. 

The Minister pointed out that the recruit- 
ment of women in the armed forces is on a 
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voluntary basis. The process of actually 
enlisting women will still be handled by the 
Women’s Services themselves, and not by the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices, but 
it is hoped that with the employment offices 
acting as information bureaus, the opportun- 
ity offered to girls to join the forces will 
be much more widely understood and appreci- 
ated. Mr. Mitchell added: “In all the larger 
employment offices it will be women who 
will discuss enlistment with any of the girls 
visiting those offices, who may appear to be 
interested. It is to be emphasized further 
that the women officials who will handle this 
matter in the employment offices will all be 
civilian’ officials.” 

The date when the employment offices will 
be prepared to undertake their new duties was 
announced to be February 22. 

The addition of interviewing women for the 
armed forces to the work of Selective Service 
still further broadens the duties of the local 
offices. Duties already assigned to them in- 
clude unemployment insurance work, employ- 
ment placement, issue of selective service per- 
mits and enforcement of Selective Service 
Regulations, control of advertising for labour, 
administration of re-instatement in civil em- 
ployment of ex-members of the forces, and 
transfers of labour. 


Placement of Science and Engineering Students 


R. Arthur MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, announced 
on February 5 that the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, operated by Selective 
Service, is compiling a list of the opportunities 
to place university science students and engi- 
neering undergraduates in essential employ- 
ment during next summer. Part of this 
list will soon be sent to all universities in 
Canada. 
“It is very important”, Mr. MacNamara 
stated, “that these students undertake work 


during the summer holidays, in which war 
production will receive the benefit of the 
training the students have already had. At 
the same time the types of work offered will 
further their technical training in most cases”. 

The Director pointed out that university 
undergraduates must be in possession of 
National Selective Service permits to legally 
seek summer employment. These permits to 
obtain essential work will be available on 
applying at the nearest National Selective 
Service Office. 


Definition of ‘Person Employed in Agriculture’ 


An Order in Council, P.C. 455 of January 
19, 1943, amending the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations!, defined em- 
ployment in agriculture as follows:— 


‘person employed in agriculture’ means a 
person who, on the twenty-third day of March, 
nineteen hundred and forty-two, was wholly 
or mainly employed or occupied in agriculture 
and includes any person who, on the said day, 
was employed or occupied on seasonal work in 
a primary industry and whose last employment 
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or occupation immediately prior to such em- 
ployment, or occupation in a primary industry 
was wholly or mainly in agriculture, but does 
not include any such person who, since the first 
day of December, nineteen hundred and forty- 
two, has been employed or occupied outside 
agriculture unless seasonally or temporarily 
employed or occupied outside an urban muni- 
eipality for not more than sixty days in any 
year when such employment or occupation does 
not interfere with agricultural production or 
unless employed or occupied outside agriculture 
pursuant to a permit from a National Selective 
Service Officer. 
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Farm Labour Policy for 1943 


Program for Supplying Labour to the Farms Announced by 
Minister of Labour 


NATIONAL farm labour program for 1948 

was outlined by the Minister of Labour, 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, in the House 
of Commons on February 26. 

The plan re-emphasizes the Government’s 
established policy of keeping essential labour 
on the farms. It also provides for the release 
of men and women suitable for farm work 
from non-essential industry and the direction 
of military rejects to agriculture. It calls for 
co-operation by Dominion and Provincial 
authorities in furnishing labour for farm work 
and for organized effort by local committees 
to meet production goals. The most efficient 
use will be made of existing supplies of man- 
power, and workers will be moved from low 
productive farms to more productive farms. 

The eleven-point program outlined by the 
Minister of Labour is as follows: 

1. Stabilizing employment in agriculture.— 
Under P.C. 246, January 19, 1943 (L. G. Jan. 
1943, p. 16) no person employed in agriculture 
shall accept other employment except, 

(a) Active service in the armed forces, or 

(b) Temporary employment not exceeding 
sixty days in any calendar year outside an 
urban municipality, but not for a longer time 
unless a permit has been obtained from an 
employment and selective service office. All 
employment offices have been instructed that 
permits should not be given to those who 
are essential to agriculture. Provision has 
been made to allow for the seasonal employ- 
ment of agricultural workers in logging, lum- 
bering, mining, and fishing, when they can be 
spared from the farms. 

Under the mobilization regulations farmers 
and farm workers applying for postponement 
of military service shall be granted such post- 
ponement until further notice unless it is 
established to the satisfaction of the board 
that they are not essential to agriculture. 

An interpretative letter was sent on Febru- 
ary 1 to the Chairman of each Mobilization 
Board to ensure greater uniformity in the 
application of the Mobilization Regulations 
and to emphasize the importance of retaining 
manpower in agriculture. This letter stressed 
that postponements be granted until further 
notice to essential agricultural workers and 
outlined the following policy in regard to 
agricultural farm workers: 

(1) An agricultural worker is, of course, 
free to volunteer for active service. 

(2) It is the intention of the regulations 
that agricultural workers are to be retained 
in agricultural employment as far as prac- 


tical through the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. To the extent that 
their services can be spared from the farms 
during the “off crop” season they are to be 
encouraged to take temporary’ seasonal 
employment in lumbering and _ logging, 
forestry, fishing, coal and base metal min- 
ing, and acceptance of seasonal work in such 
industries does not deprive men of their 
right to postponement as_ agricultural 
workers providing they return to farm work 
when the season re-opens, 


(3) Agricultural workers are to be dis- 
couraged from taking employment outside 
agriculture except in the primary industries 
indicated above. If they leave agriculture 
without a permit from a National Selective 
Service Officer contrary to the regulations 
they, of course, lose any special rights to 
claim deferment as agricultural workers. 


(4) Farm workers who apply for postpone- 
ment from military training are to be 
granted postponement until further notice, 
unless it is established that the applicant 
is not an essential worker in agriculture. 
The regulations, it should be noted, do not 
require the farmer to produce proof that he 
is an essential farm worker. If the Board 
doubts that a man is an essential farm 
worker, even though postponement until 
further notice is given, it can always exer- 
cise the right to deny postponement by 
calling such a man before the Board when 
established facts are presented. 


(5) If a worker who upon receipt of Order— 
Medical Examination claims to be an agri- 
cultural worker but is not considered by the 
Board to be essential to the operation of a 
specific farm, the question then arises as to 
whether or not he is essential to agricul- 
ture in the district. If agricultural labour is 
needed in the district, he should be given 
an opportunity to place himself in a posi- 
tion where his services would be essential 
to agriculture on some other farm; or in 
the alternative to increase the production 
of a specific farm. The Board could give 
a deferment for three months instead of 
“oranting postponement until further notice” 
in order to give the man an opportunity 
of finding essential work. 


(6) A person who may not have been 
employed in agriculture on March 23, 1942, 
but who has become engaged in agriculture 
since that time, and is shown to be essen- 
tial to agriculture, may be considered for 
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postponement on application if the merits 
of the case are established. 

(7) Conscientious objectors including Douk- 
hobors, Mennonites, and others who 
receive postponement of military training 
until further notice and are agricultural 
workers should not be directed to report for 
alternative service so long as they are 
employed in essential work in agriculture. 

(8) Application for leave should be in- 
vited from agricultural workers engaged in 
alternative service, and such applications 
should be given favourable consideration. 


2. Dominion-Provincial co-operative farm 
labour activity—The Minister referred to 
the farm labour agreements between Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. 

In Ontario, with the Dominion sharing 
equally in the costs, a Farm Service Force 
was recruited for farm work, made up of 
students, school teachers, and men and women 
from urban centres during vacation and spare 
hours. (L. G. Jan. 1948, p. 40.) 

Under this arrangement, the Minister de- 
clared, “fifty thousand workers were made 
available for farmers who otherwise would 
not have gone near a farm.” 

In Nova Scotia, assistance in fruit picking 
operations in the Annapolis Valley was pro- 
vided. 

Agreements were made with each of the 
three Prairie Provinces to provide financial 
assistance for the recruiting, transporting and 
placement of emergency help for harvesting 
operations. 

In British Columbia, the financial assistance 
was used in carrying out special measures 
to meet the labour requirements for fruit 
picking. 

“This Dominion-Provincial co-operative 
plan,” the Minister said, “will be expanded 
and further developed this year in all prov- 
inces. Already conferences to this end have 
been conducted. Suggestions have been made 
that we develop a woman’s land army—well, 
you see we have had three years of successful 
experience with a much broader scheme in 
Ontario and to a lesser degree in other prov- 
inces. 

“This year we will exceed our 50,000 in- 
dividuals of 1942 in Ontario and do equally 
well in other provinces.” 


3. Return of workers to agriculture from 
seasonal employment.—Arrangements through 
the Employment and Selective Service Offices 
are planned and will go into effect to ensure 
that farmers and farm workers engaged in 
seasonal employment in logging, lumbering 
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and other seasonal work return to agriculture 
in time for spring work. These men were 
encouraged to leave agriculture during the 
winter, when they could be spared, on the 
understanding that they would go back to 
the farms in the spring. 

There are some 175,000 men who were 
moved from farms for winter work who must 
return to agriculture, otherwise they wil! lose 
their rights to postponement undér the 
Mobilization Regulations. 

The Employment Offices will not issue per- 
mits to them for work in any other industry. 

Positive assurance therefore exists that this 
large body of men will be available for 1943 
farm work. 


4. Recruitment of farm labour from exist- 
ing sources.—The following existing pools of 
manpower will be tapped: 

(a) Prisoners of war—The Labour Depart- 
ment will explore the possible use of 
prisoners of war on farms and will 
assume the responsibility for this 
activity. 

(b) Japanese in Canada—Already repre- 
sentatives of the sugar beet growers of 
Alberta and Ontario have representa- 
tives in the Japanese towns in British 
Columbia negotiating for Japanese 
labour. We used these men successfully 
in Alberta, Manitoba, and to a lesser 
degree, in Ontario last year. In 1943 
we expect still greater success. 

(c) Indians on reserves—Treaty Indians 
from the Reserves will be used on farms. 
This was tried out last fall and proved 
satisfactory and will be further de- 
veloped this year. 

(d) Other sources—Other sources of poten- 
tial farm manpower will be explored. 
These include recruitment and training 
of women for driving farm equipment; 
use of civilian internees; use of men 
discharged from the armed forces and 
numerous others. 


5. Release of manpower from industries. 
—A survey will be made, and based on same, 
industries which can do so without impairing 
the war effort will be required to release men 
and women suitable for farm work. This may 
mean that during the rush seasons some indus- 
tries may be closed temporarily. 


6. Direction to agriculture of persons un- 
fit for military service. ‘The authority pro- 
vided under National Selective Service Regula- 
tions will be used to direct to agriculture un- 
married men who are called for military 
service and are found to be unfit and who 
in the opinion of the National Selective 
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Service Officer are suitable for farm work. 
These men will be directed to productive 
farms where labour is needed. 

The Government will pay transportation and 
if found necessary will make an initial allow- 
ance for work clothing. Furthermore, the 


Department will see to it that the men are 


paid promptly. 


7. Mobility of labour.—To provide abso- 
lute mobility of farm labour so that man- 
power may be moved from areas where work 
is completed to other areas where needed, 
the Dominion Government will provide trans- 
portation when the movement is from one 
province to another and will share expendi- 
ture within the province with the Provincial 
Governments. This will permit of organiza- 
tion of farm labour excursions and similar 
arrangements, 








8. Local agricultural war committees. 
Local agricultural war committees in counties, 
townships, parishes and municipalities have 
already been established by several of the 
provinces to promote organized effort in local 
communities to meet 1943 farm production 
goals. Other provinces have this same plan 
under consideration. Such committees can 
assist greatly in carrying out the details of 
the Farm Labour Program. 


The committees would be asked to perform 
the following functions:— 


(a) To encourage within the local area the 
best use of existing farm’ manpower 
through the efficient planning and man- 
agement of farm operations, farmers 
working together where practical, the 
sharing of labour, and the co-operative 
use of farm machinery. 

(b) To determine seasonal and full time 

farm labour requirements in the com- 

munity. 

To encourage the transfer of labour from 

low to high productive farms and to 

work with Provincial agricultural repre- 
sentatives, other Provincial field men, 
and local Employment and Selective 

Service Officers in facilitating the place- 

ment on the most productive farms of 

workers brought in from other sources. 


To assist Provincial field men and em- 
ployment officers in recruiting farmers 
and farm workers who can be spared 
from agriculture during the slack sea- 
sons for work in other essential primary 
industries. 

Supplying information regarding the 
essentiality, or otherwise, of farm work- 
ers whose cases are under consideration 
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by the Mobilization Boards when re- 
quested to do so. The local committees 
could be of assistance by reporting the 
facts regarding men who have not made 
themselves essential to agriculture by 
increasing production on the farm where 
they are working or by moving to a 
farm where their services are required. 
They could also report men who are 
unwilling to undertake essential seasonal 
work elsewhere when they can be spared 
from agriculture. Such reports will be 
made available to National Selective 
Service officials, the representatives of 
National Defence and Agriculture, ap- 
pearing before the Mobilization Board 
and taken in conjunction with reports 
received from Recruiting Committees 
and other sources will enable the Board 
to reach a decision based on the facts. 


9. Movement of workers from low pro- 
ductive farms.—Encouragement will be given 
to those at present on low productive farms 
to move to more productive farms. Each 
province will be requested to explore this 
possibility and to develop detailed plans which 
will best fit the local necessities. 


10. Experienced farmers will be used to 
advise.—The advice of experienced farmers 
will be obtained as follows:— 


(a) Qualified men with agricultural experi- 
ence will be appointed to the employ- 
ment staff of each region and where 
necessary within individual provinces. 

(b) An Agricultural Division of the Labour 
Supply Branch has been established. On 
its staff are men experienced in agri- 
culture. 

(c) A close contact will be maintained be- 
tween this Agricultural Division and the 
Federal and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture. 

(d) An outstanding farmer who is a member 
of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture has been added to the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board. 


11. Discussion of program with Provin- 
cial Authorities.—This program will be sent 
at once to each Provincial Department of 
Agriculture and Labour and will be followed by 
detailed discussions in each province between 
their respective officials and representatives 
of the Department of Labour. 

In reply to a question, the Minister stated 
that the Department of Labour was giving 
attention to the utilization of conscientious 
objectors on the farms. 
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Government Control of Manpower Extended in United States 


Measures Aimed at Directing Workers into Most Useful Employment— 
Forty-Eight Hour Minimum Work Week 


ARLY in February three sets of regula- 

tions were brought into effect in the 
United States, all- aimed at making the most 
efficient use of available manpower. 


(1) Physically fit workers in certain non- 
essential industries were directed to find em- 
ployment in war work or face loss of defer- 
ment in the draft, regardless of their number 
of dependents. 

(2) Government control of employment was 
instituted in certain areas of labour shortage. 

(3) A minimum work week of forty-eight 
hours was ordered for critical labour shortage 
regions. 


Transfer from Non-Essential to War Work 


Workers in non-essential occupations in the 
United States were notified on February 3 
that they might expect no further draft de- 
ferments, regardless of their number of depen- 
dents, unless they found more essential jobs. 

Under the terms of the order, physically fit 
male workers in twenty-nine specified occupa- 
tions and thirty-six industries were given until 
April 1 to undertake more vital work or face 
induction into the armed forces. 

Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, stated that more and 
more non-essential activities would have to be 
curtailed as war production required more 
raw materials, labour, transportation facilities, 
electric power, plant facilities, fuel, public 
services, and the like. 

Workers affected by the order were advised 
to consult with United States Employment 
Service offices for employment in war jobs. 
They were instructed not to go to over- 
crowded defense centres unless jobs had defi- 
nitely been arranged for them. 

“By the end of this year’, Mr. McNutt 
said, “ten out of every fourteen of the able- 
bodied men between 18 and 38 will be in the 
armed services.” The War Manpower Com- 
mission estimated that of 22,154,000 men in 
this age group, fourteen or fifteen million 
could pass present military physical require- 
ments. 


Control of Hiring 


Mr. McNutt announced on February 4 that 
the War Manpower Commission would take 
control of the hiring of labour in thirty-two 
specified areas throughout the country, classi- 
fied as “critical labour shortage areas”. 


Under the new system the Manpower Com- 
mission, or agencies approved by it, would 
furnish workers to employers on a priority 
system, based on the importance of the em- 
ployer to the war effort. With certain minor 
exceptions no employment in the shortage 
areas could be undertaken without the Com- 
mission’s supervision and approval. 

It was stated that “the programs will be 
operated in a democratic way, with full regard 
to local conditions and with the advice of local 
leaders of management and labour.” 

The hiring agencies were directed to do 
these things: 

1. Refer workers to jobs which “will use 
their skill most effectively in the war effort.” 

2. Accord priority to employers engaged in 
essential activities in the order of the urgency 
of their activities. 

3. Place workers in jobs on the basis of their 
qualifications and without discrimination as 
to race, colour, creed, sex, national origin, or, 
except as required by law, citizenship. 


These employment control regulations were 
issued by Mr. McNutt under the authority of 
an executive order signed by President Roose- 
velt on December 5 giving to the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission various 
general controls over manpower both for mili- 
tary and for industrial needs (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1942, p. 1415). They were expected 
to supersede the Commission’s plan for volun- 
tary employment stabilization, which had been 
in operation in a number of areas of labour 
shortage. 

This plan had been put into effect in such 
areas with the approval of representatives of 
management and labour. It provided for the 
utilization of United States Employment Ser- 
vice agencies in the hiring of workers. No 
employer might hire a worker covered by the 
plan unless he had a certificate of release from 
his previous employer, obtained through the 
Government employment agency. 

Employers were forbidden to advertise for 
workers unless the advertisement contained a 
clause stating that no person working in a war 
production plant need apply. They might not 
advertise, recruit or scout for workers outside 
their area without clearance from the Gov- 
ernment Employment Service, and agreed to 
make maximum use of local labour, including 
women, minority groups and other groups not 
ordinarily employed, as well as workers from 
non-essential industries. 
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Foriy-Eight Hour Week 


A minimum wartime work week of forty- 
eight hours was decreed in the United States 
by an executive order signed by President 
Roosevelt on February 10. 

The order stated that “for the duration of the 
war, no plants, factories or other places of 
employment shall be deemed to be making the 
most effective utilization of its manpower if 
the minimum week therein is less than forty- 
eight hours per week.” 

It was specified that the Fair MLabour 
Standards Act of June 25, 1938 (Laxsour 
GAZETTE, 1938, p. 719) was not affected by 
the order, so that time and one-half was to be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of forty 
per week in industries covered by the Act. 
The order provided expressly, however, that 
no change is made by it in any collective bar- 
gaining agreement as to the rate of overtime 
pay. 

The Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission was directed to issue regulations to 
effectuate the statement of policy contained 
in the order. He was authorized also to estab- 
lish a minimum work week greater or less than 
forty-eight hours in cases where such action 
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would expedite production. In the case of a 
plant that claims the forty-eight hour mini- 
mum is impossible of application, the em- 
ployer must seek specific permission from the 
Commission. 

Mr. McNutt announced that the order would 
be applied at first only to thirty-two “labour 
shortage” areas listed by him. In those areas 
it would apply to all employment, and would 
be mandatory rather than merely a statement 
of policy. Employers would, however, receive 
time to attain a forty-eight hour week gradu- 
ally over a period of several weeks. Employers 
would be expected to prepare schedules of 
release showing how they proposed to release 
workers whose services they would now be able 
to dispense with. These workers would be 
placed in other war jobs. 

Employers who failed to comply with the 
regulations would be unable to get new work- 
ers from the lists of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, through whom most hiring 
now has to be done in critical labour areas. 

The Office of Price Administration would 
determine whether increased labour costs re- 
sulting from the order warranted price 
adjustments. 


Plan of U.S. Railroad Union to Conserve Manpower 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen Undertakes Emergency Placement 
Program to Relieve Temporary Manpower Shortages 


A plan designed to make the most efficient 
use of available manpower on United 
States railroads is being worked out by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The plan 
will apply to the type of situation where one 
road is suffering from a temporary shortage 
of workers at the very moment when another 
road may have a number of its employees 
temporarily idle. It will permit workers who 
are idle for several days because of traffic 
slumps on their own roads to take day-to-day 
jobs on other roads that need additional man- 
power. Details of the program are being 
carefully worked out so as to preserve the 
rights of employees on the roads concerned. 

The plan is described in the following 
article reprinted from the January, 1943, issue 
of The Railroad Trainman:— 


Unemployment Registry Plan 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is 
undertaking an emergency placement program 
which will unquestionably relieve the man- 
power shortage in yardmen and yard service 
employees on the nation’s railroads. It centres 
about a plan to utilize every potential man- 
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hour of trainmen labour, so that workers 
who are idle for several days because of traffic 
slumps on their own roads will be permitted 
to take day-to-day jobs on other roads that 
need additional manpower. 

The program is being worked out carefully 
so that the rights of employees, both on the 
roads which employ temporary manpower 
and also on those which give the lay-off, are 
not prejudiced. It will be employed first 
within the Chicago Switching District, where 
the plan was developed, but will be extended 
wherever possible to other railroad centres. 

The idea was born out of President A. F. 
Whitney’s suggestion that a temporary job 
registry should be set up in Chicago to 
relieve the desperate manpower situation 
that was holding up movement of war goods. 
Railroad management had been pointing out 
that lack of yardmen and yard servicemen 
was creating a slow-up. President Whitney’s 
survey of the Chicago problem revealed that 
at the very time that many roads were 
erying for additional yardmen, other roads 
within the Chicago Switching District were 
laying off yardmen because their traffic had 
hit off-peak periods. 
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President Whitney suggested that a plan 
should be formulated to permit roads to em- 
ploy these idle trainmen on a _ temporary 
basis, and at the same time to preserve the 
rights of all other Brotherhood men on the 
roads concerned. 


12-Rule Program 


The Association of Local Chairmen of the 
Chicago Switching District undertook to work 
out the plan which is now to be put into 
operation. The Association made a painstak- 
ing analysis of the problems involved and 
laid down a 12-Rule Program which will 
succeed in eliminating any chance of prejudice 
to any employee involved. 

The entire program, which depends upon 
the individual co-operation of all trainmen 
for success, in substance provides:— 

(1) Establishment of a Central 
to register all idle men engaged 
service and yardmen. 

(2) Railroads needing men will advise the 


Central Bureau of the number, starting-time 
and job-location of each vacancy to be filled. 


(3) Trainmen will be required to protect 
the vacancies in the same manner as though 
ealled to fill vacancies on their home lines. 


(4) Trainmen will be governed by the wage 
and working agreements of the line to which 
they are furnished. 

(5) Trainmen will not be furnished or 
assigned on a foreign railroad for any fixed 
number of days, but will be employed on a 
day-to-day basis. 

(6) Trainmen thus temporarily employed 
shall continue to accrue seniority on their 
home railroads, but shall not accumulate 
any seniority on foreign railroads. 

(7) No co-operating railroad shall call on 
the Central Bureau for Trainmen until all 
available trainmen on its property have been 
engaged. 

Other sections of the proposal relate to the 
protection of existing agreements and rules 
on the railroads which co-operate to use the 
Central Bureau. The entire plan will be 
subject to cancellation upon 30 days’ notice 
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upon the part either of the railroads or the 
Brotherhood. 

There will be two principal benefits to 
the trainmen who co-operate to make the 
plan successful :— 

They will be able to augment their earn- 
ings at a time when the cost of living has 
risen abruptly and will be better able to 
participate in the War Bond _ purchasing 
program which the Brotherhood has set for 
itself. 

They will be able to keep the field of em- 
ployment levelled off, in view of the current 
demand for additional train and yard service 
employees, so that their contracts will be 
protected when normal movements are re- 
sumed, once the war is over. 

- Demand for New Employees 

Bulletins released by the Office of Defence 
Transportation indicate that some 450,000 new 
railroad employees will be needed to handle 
the railroad traffic for 1943. Advertising and 
the recall of thousands of retired railroad 
workers have not yet been able to cope with 
this demand. The plan will ease the pressure 
and assure that no vital war traffic will be 
delayed for lack of adequate manpower. 

The Brotherhood urges all trainmen to co- 
operate fully with their Central Bureau, 
whenever the plan is extended to their own 
railroads. As a matter of self-protection, 
trainmen should stop to consider the effect 
of releasing an additional 450,000 new rail- 
road workers, once the war emergency is over. 
They can best conserve the strength and secur- 
ity of their respective wage and working 
agreements, if they do all in their power to 
shoulder the new burden of extra work that 
has fallen on the shoulders of all American 
workers. 

The plan is a test of patriotism, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which 
has sponsored the wartime temporary job 
program, knows that its members will make 
it a success. 





Australian Action Against Absentees 


Fees of workers in Sydney, Austra- 
lia, who absented themselves from their 
jobs in war production on New Year’s Day in 
spite of the Federal Government’s order that 
the day should be observed as an ordinary 
working day, were summoned to appear in 
special courts. 

Australia’s National Security Regulations 
provide for fines up to £100, or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both, for absence from em- 
ployment except in the case of illness or 
incapacity, customary leave of absence, atten- 
dance to union business, or a domestic or 
other pressing emergency. | 

The rule applies to employers as well as 


to employees; and summonses were issued 
against a number of employers, managers and 
other persons holding executive positions, as 
well as against employees. 

Most of the men who were convicted were 
bound over in a bond of £20 to observe the 
Regulations, in default 14 days’ imprisonment. 
The magistrate declared that a pecuniary fine 
would result in a “tarpaulin muster’; and 
that if imprisonment were ordered this would 
retard production, besides, in his opinion, being 
unjust, because only a minority of the ab- 
sentees were being charged. He _ therefore 
thought that the situation could best be met 
by binding the defendants over. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


fies Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and other 
countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GAZETTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
Reports, as submitted to the Miu£nister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications for 
Boards have been referred to Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioners for preliminary 
investigation, to determine whether the cir- 
cumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Industrial disputes which concern wage de- 
mands are now administered by the National 
War Labour Board. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 


on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines and 
public utilities, and war work, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1941 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1942. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appear from month to month. 





Dispute in Steel Industry.—This month 
the Lasour GaAZzETTE publishes an account of 
the settlement of the industrial dispute affect- 
ing steel workers at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Sydney and Trenton, Nova Scotia. 


Steel Workers’ Industrial Dispute 


Conference of Government, Employers and Employees in Ottawa— 
Terms of Settlement 


HE January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contained on page 53 an account of the 
background of the industrial dispute affecting 
steel workers at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, together with the major- 
ity and minority reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to report as to wage rates of 
employees in these companies. The majority 
report of the Commission recommended that 
with certain exceptions basic wage rates in 
the steel companies should remain unchanged. 
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The minority report recommended that the 
basic wage rate be raised to 55 cents an hour, 
and that steel be declared a national industry. 

Copies of the majority and minority re- 
ports of the Commission were transmitted to 
the interested parties on January 9, 1943. On 
January 12, 5,200 employees of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S., went on 
strike for increases in basic wage rates, as 
recommended in the minority report of the 
Royal Commission. On January 14, 3,786 
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employees of Algoma Steel Corporation in 
Sault Ste. Marie went on strike for the 
same reason. On the same day, 2,675 em- 
ployees in four plants in Trenton, N.S., went 
on strike, in sympathy with the other strikers, 
and demanding that they be recognized as 
workers in a “basic” steel industry, and for 
increases in basic wage rates as recommended 
for Sydney and Sault Ste. Marie steel workers 
in the minority report. In all the plants the 
union arranged for maintenance crews to keep 
machinery in working order. 

The Minister of Labour on January 14 
advised the interested parties that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to meet representatives 
of employers and employees in a conference 
to be held in Ottawa on Saturday, January 
16. Due to the inability of some of the 
representatives to make transportation 
arrangements, this conference was postponed 
to Monday, January 18. 

Mr. Philip Murray, President of the United 
Steel Workers of America, was urged in a 
telegram from the Minister of Labour to inter- 
vene in requiring the employees to return 
to work. Mr. Murray subsequently appointed 
a commission of three representatives of the 
steel workers’ union to attend the conference 
in Ottawa, with the other representatives. 


Government Proposals 


During the course of the conference, the 
Prime Minister made certain proposals to the 
steel workers on behalf of the Government. 
In the event of the steel workers returning 
immediately to work, the Government would 
see that immediate effect be given to the 
majority recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. The Government would be prepared 
to recognize basic steel as a national industry; 
so that if the workers desired to present a new 
case to the National War Labour Board as 
belonging to a national industry they would 
be free to do so. 

In accordance with his own suggestion, 
the Government was prepared to free the 
Minister of Labour from the duties of Chair- 
man of the National War Labour Board, and 
to appoint a new Chairman. If the workers 
desired to present a new submission to the 
Board, the Board would be convened at the 
earliest opportunity. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment would immediately pass an order in 
council fixing 55 cents an hour as a mini- 
mum wage in the Sydney and Algoma steel 
plants, the same wage to apply to those opera- 
tions in the Trenton plants immediately re- 
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lated to the production of basic steel. The 
minimum wage of 55 cents an hour would be 
understood as including the cost of living 
bonus. The steel workers at Trenton might 
apply to the Regional Board to determine 
how far operations at Trenton were con- 
cerned with basic steel. 

These terms were rejected by the steel- 
workers’ union officials. 

Further conferences were held, however, and 
on January 22 a basis of settlement was 
accepted by the union officials. The condi- 
tions of settlement were similar to those 
offered on January 18, with the following 
exceptions: 

The 55 cent basic wage rate, inclusive of 
cost-of-living bonus, was to be made retro- 
active to November 1, 1942; 

In the event of a reduction in the cost- 
of-living bonus this basic wage rate would 
not be reduced, but would be augmented by 
any increase in the cost-of-living bonus in the 
future. 

Officials of tthe United Steel Workers of 
America recommended to the locals at Sydney, 
Trenton, and Sault Ste. Marie that these 
terms be accepted. Workers at Sydney and 
Sault Ste. Marie held mass meetings, and 
decided to take a vote on January 25 to deter- 
mine acceptance or rejection of the Govern- 
ment proposals. The vote at Sydney showed 
a majority in favour of a return to work; at 
Sault Ste. Marie the majority favoured re- 
maining on strike. 

Following announcement of the result of 
the vote, the workers at Sydney resumed 
operations, and shortly afterwards officials of 
the United Steel Workers of Amercia pro- 
posed an amalgamation of the votes taken at 
the two plants, thus giving an overall majority 
in favour of acceptance of the, Government’s 
proposals. 

This plan was accepted by the union local 
at Sault Ste. Marie, whereupon the employees 
there went back to work. 

Steelworkers at Trenton, however, remained 
on strike until January 30. At meetings on 
January 24 and 26 the men voted against 
returning to work until they were officially 
recognized as “basic” steel workers, and thus 
assured a base wage equal to that paid work- 
ers in the Sydney and Sault Ste. Marie plants. 
At a mass meeting on January 29, however, 
the workers voted to suspend their strike for 
30 days, meanwhile making application to the 
National War Labour Board, in accordance 
with the Prime Minister’s proposals. 


' Revised Statutes of 
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Text of Order in Council 


The text of the Order in Council (P.C. 689, 
dated January 26), authorizing implementa- 
tion of the terms of settlement of the dispute 
is as follows: 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is imperatively necessary that vital steel 
production which has been interrupted by a 
dispute at the steel plants in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario and Trenton, 
Nova Scotia, be continued without further 
interruption; 

That the Government and the employees as 
represented by the United Steel Workers of 
America have arrived at a satisfactory basis for 
the settlement of the dispute as set forth in the 
Memorandum of Understanding dated January 
22, 1943, and steel production has been resumed; 

That, since the terms of the settlement incor- 
porate the recommendations on which the 
majority and minority of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Steel Industry (Barlow Commis- 
sion) were agreed and represent a reasonable 
and equitable adjustment .of other matters in 
dispute, it is advisable formally to ratify them 
and to authorize the Minister of Labour and 
the National War Labour Board to implement 
them. 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and under authority of 
the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 of the 
Canada, 1927, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
order or regulation, is pleased to authorize and 


doth hereby authorize the Minister of Labour | 


and the National War Labour Board to imple- 
ment the proposed terms of settlement as set 
forth in the Memorandum of Understanding 
dated January 22, 1943, a copy of which is 
attached hereto. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING WITH 
RESpPEcT TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE 
IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


The decision, as clarified, is as follows: 

(1) That in the event of the steel workers 
now on strike returning immediately to work 
the Government will take immediate steps to 
implement the majority report of the Barlow 
Commission, namely: 

1. That the management and the main- 
tenance men enter into negotiations and 
that an application be made to the National 
War Labour Board for such increased wage 

. rates or range of wage rates with respect 
to such maintenance men as pipe fitters, 
steamfitters, mill-wrights, electricians and 
earpenters as will bring their wage rates on 

a level with prevailing wage rates paid to 

maintenance men in such classifications. 

2. That time and a half be paid for the 
seventh consecutive day worked by any 
employee. 
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3. That arrangements be made for the 
making of a careful study having in view a 
reclassification and an evaluation of jobs. 

4, That management-union-employee com- 
mittees be appointed in the different depart- 
ments of each company. 


The foregoing recommendations were also 
included in the minority report. 


(2) The Government would be prepared to 
recommend that the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation in respect of its steel plant at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and the Algoma Steel 
Corporation in respect of its steel plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, be designated as 
national employers. 

(3) If, as belonging to ‘a national industry, 
the steel workers desire to present a new case 
to the National War Labour Board, they shall 
be free to do so. 


(4) The Minister of Labour desires to be 
relieved of his duties as Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, and therefore any 
new application by the steel workers will be 
considered by the National War Labour Board, 
headed by a Chairman who has not previously 
had the matter before him. 

(5) The Government will undertake to re- 
commend in the event of the steel. workers 
desiring, as members of a national industry. to 
present a new submission to the National War 
Labour Board, that the Board be convened at 
the earliest opportunity. 


(6) If the men return to work immediately 
the Government will immediately pass an 
order in council fixing 55 cents an hour as a 
minimum rate of earnings, effective from 
November 1, 1942, in the Sydney and Algoma 
Steel plants, the same rate to apply to those 
operations in the Trenton plant which are in- 
volved in the production of basic steel, the 
minimum rate of earnings of 55 cents an hour 
to be understood as including the cost. of living 
bonus as of the present date. However, this 
provision shall not prejudice the right of the 
employees from making representations in 
respect to the cost of living bonus to the 
National War Labour Board and such repre- 
sentations may be considered by the Board on 
their merits and the Board may make such 
orders thereon as in its judgment are war- 
ranted. However, for the duration of the 
war, should the cost of living bonus be reduced 
the 55 cent minimum earning rate shall not be 
reduced, but should the cost of living bonus be 
increased as from the present time the earn- 
ing rate of 55 cents shall be likewise increased, 
thus establishing a guaranteed minimum earn- 
ing rate of 55 cents. 


(7) The steel workers at Trenton may apply 
to the National War Labour Board to deter- 
mine how far operations at Trenton are to be 
regarded as basic steel production.. 


It is understood that the Government will 
adhere to its price ceiling and wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

Nothing in these terms of settlement shall 
decrease the previous earnings of any employee. 
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Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


URING the month of January, three 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 

submitted their reports in connection with the 
following disputes: 


(1) Between the London Concrete Machin- 
ery Company, Limited, London, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 2740, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


(2) Between Ontario Steel Products Com- 
pany, Limited, Chatham, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 127, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 


(3). Between the Canada Paper Company, 
Windsor Mills, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Union of 
Canada Paper Company. 


The texts of these board reports follow at 
the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


Fifteen applications* for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department of Labour during the month of 
January. These were: 


1. From employees of A. R. Clarke and 
Company, Toronto, Ont., members of Local 
280, International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union. The dispute, which concerns the nego- 
tiation of a collective agreement, is said to 
directly affect 275 workers. On January 18, 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 


2. From employees of the Davis Leather 
Company, Limited, Newmarket, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 290, International Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union. Some 280 employees 
are said to be directly affected in the dispute 
which concerns the negotiation of an agree- 
ment. On January 26, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 

3. From employees of Wallaceburg Brass, 
Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont. members of Local 





*By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specifically charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which wages are the sole cause 
of the dispute are removed from the ambit of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants 
are referred to their respective War Labour Board. 


251, United Automobile Workers of America. 
On January 30, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute which is said to directly affect 
some 550 employees and concerns union 
recognition. 

4, From employees of the Schultz Die Cast- 
ing Company of Canada, Limited, Wallace- 
burg, Ont., members of Local 251, United 
Automobile Workers of America. The dispute 
concerns union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective agreement. Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner on 
January 30 to investigate the dispute. 

5. From employees of the Sangamo Com- 
pany, Limited, Leaside, Ont., members of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America. The dispute which concerns 
the negotiation of a collective agreement is 
said to directly affect some 500 employees. 
On January 26 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was appointed Industrial ° 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

6. From employees of the Progressive Engin- 
eering Works, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., mem- 
bers of Local 1, Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union. Some 35 workers are said 
to be directly affected by the dispute which 
concerns the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment. On January 26 Mr. G. R. Currie, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Vancouver, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


7. From employees of Yarrows Limited, 
Victoria, B.C., members of Local 324, United 
Association of Journeymen, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and Canada. 
Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Vancouver, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 

8. From employees of the Wilson Motor 
Bodies, Limited, Long Branch, Ontario, mem- 
bers of Local 252, United Automobile Work- 
ers of America. The dispute which concerns 
the negotiation of a collective agreement is 
said to directly affect some 200 employees. 

9. From employees of James Hazel and 
Son, Quebec, P.Q., members of Local 74, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America. The dispute arises 
out of the Company’s refusal to recognize 
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the union as the bargaining agent of the 
employees and affects 10 directly and 1 in- 
directly. On January 30 Dr. Percy A. Robert, 
Special Representative, Department of Labour, 
was appointed Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 

10. From employees of the F. X. Drolet Co., 
Quebec, P.Q., members of Local 74, Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America. The dispute concerns 
the Company’s refusal to recognize the union 
as the representative or agent of its employees 
and affects 29 employees directly and 1 in- 
directly. Dr. Percy A. Robert, Special Repre- 
sentative, Department of Labour, was 
appointed Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. 

11. From employees of the Welland-Vale 
Manufacturing Company, Limited. Hamilton, 
Ont., members of Local 2853 United Steel- 
workers of America. The dispute, which con- 
cerns the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment, is said to directly affect 75 employees. 

12. From employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Kingston, Ont., members of 
Local 54, International Association of Machin- 
ists, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Local 115, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Federal Union 
23233, A.F. of L., all represented by the Joint 
Committee of A.F. of L. Unions. The dispute 
which concerns the recognition of the Joint 
Council, is said to directly affect 2,600 
employees. 

13. From employees of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
members of Local 240, United Automobile 
Workers of America. Some 1,300 employees 
are said to be directly affected in the dispute 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 

14. From employees of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
members of the Ford of Canada Employees’ 
Association. It is stated that 1,300 employees 
are directly affected in the dispute which con- 
cerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement, 

15. From employees of the Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Company, Limited, 
Lauzon, P.Q., members of Local No. 3, 
Canadian Union of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders, Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The dispute, which concerns the negotiation 
of a collective agreement, is said to indirectly 
affect 3,500 employees. 


Boards Established 


On January 13, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Hull Iron & Steel Foundries, 
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Limited, Hull, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 318, International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America. 
(Lasour GazeTtn, Dec. 1942, page 1377.) Fol- 
lowing receipt of the application for the 
establishment of a Board, Mr. J.S. McCullagh, . 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
make an investigation. During November, a 
vote was. taken to determine the bargaining 
agency of the employees which resulted in 
favour of the International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers Union of North America. 
On January 12, the Commissioner reported 
that he had been unable to effect a mutually 
satisfactory agreement of the matters in 
dispute and recommended the establishment 
of a board. At the end of the month. Mr. 
Francais’ (anon, wis... py elUl eG) and ver. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., had been - 
appointed members of the board on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively and had been requested to confer 
respecting the nomination of a person to act 
as chairman. 

On January 13, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Canners Machinery Limited, 
Simcoe, Ont., and its employees, members of 
the United Automobile Workers of America. 
(Lasour GazeTrE, Dec. 1942, page 1374.) 
Following receipt of the application, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. The 
Commissioner* reported that he had been 
unable to obtain a satisfactory settlement 
of the matters in dispute and recommended 
the establishment of a board. The personnel 
of the board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
James Parker, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Mr. Victor 
A. Sinclair, K.C., and Mr. Drummond Wren, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. All three reside 
in Toronto. 

On January 13, the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with the dispute between 
Levis Ferry Limited, Levis, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers. (Lasour Gazerrr, Jan. 1948, 
page 70.) In December Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, was authorized to investigate 
this dispute as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner. The Commissioner reported that 
he had been unable to effect a mutually satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute and recom- 
mended the establishment of a board. The 
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personnel of the board is as follows: Mr. 
Andre Montpetit, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. Paul 
Lesage: K.C., Quebec, P.Q., and Mr. Guy M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour on 
December 22 to deal with a dispute between 
the Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited, 
Selkirk, Man., and its employees, members of 
the Selkirk Rolling Mill employees Federal 
Union No. 120, (Lasour Gazerts, Jan. 1943, 
page 69), was fully constituted during the 
month. The personnel of the Board is as 
follows: Mr. J. W. Morrison, K.C., Master 
and Referee, Court of King’s Bench, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
Mr, W. Cy Hamilton, KC... and Mr. C.’ W. 
Brock, K.C., respectively. All’ three reside in 
Winnipeg. 

The constitution of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
December to deal with the dispute between 
George W. Reed and Company, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q., and its employees, Local 2735, 
United Steelworkers of America, (Lasour 
GAZETTE, Jan. 1943, page 69), was completed 
during January. The personnel of the Board 
is as follows: Mr. Ayme Lafontaine, K.C., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Messrs. 
D. A. Paterson and R. L. Calder, K.C., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. All three reside 
in Montreal. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


A report was received from Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, who had been authorized 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute between Johnson 
Woolen Mills, Limited, Waterville, P.Q., and 
certain of its employees (Lasour Gazerrn, 
January, 1943, page 70). The Commissioner 
reported that it had been decided between the 
parties that recognition should be given the 
employees of the Company through the estab- 
lishment of a Committee of Employees, the 
employees not being members of any union. 
The Committee would deal with the manage- 
ment in any grievance or complaint that may 
arise in the future. In view of this apparent 
settlement, the Commissioner recommended 
that the application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation be denied. At the end 
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of the month, the Department was advised 
that the settlement reported by the Commis- 
sioner was unsatisfactory and Mr. Rose was 
asked to make a further report on the matter. 

On January 11, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, made his report as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner concern- 
ing the dispute between the Dominion Glass 
Company, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont., and 
its employees, members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (LAaBouR GAZETTE, 
January, 1943, page 68). The Commissioner 
recommended that a board be not established, 
as the volume of war work being done by the 
company was insufficient to warrant the bring- 
ing of the dispute under the scope of the Act 
as extended by P.C. 3495. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On January 11, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Regina, an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate ithe dispute 
between Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and its employees, members 
of Local 201, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. 


On, January, 25, Prof. .J...C, «Cameron; 
Kingston, Ont., was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and Local 
1005, United Steelworkers of America. 


Oiher Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Relations Officers 


On January 9, Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, was directed to investizate the dispute 
between the Hamilton Bridge Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2537, United Steelworkers 
of America (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1943, 
page 69). 

Settlements 


During January, the Department was ad- 
vised that an agreement had been signed by 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, 
and its employees, members of Local 127, 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
Chatham, Ont. (Lasour Gazette, November, 
1942, page 1267). Following the receipt of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, a representation vote was con- 
ducted under the supervision of departmental 
officials to determine the employees’ bargain- 
ing agent. The vote resulted in favour of the 
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local union of the United Automobile Workers 
of America. The agreement between the 
Company and the Union is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Department was also advised during 
the month that an agreement had been signed 
between Gotfredson, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(Lasour GazettE, November, 1942, page 1248). 
Following the receipt of the application, Mr. 
L. Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Ontario Department of Labour was authorized 
to investigate the dispute as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner. A ballot of the 
employees had been taken early in November 
to determine the employees bargaining agent 
and resulted in favour of the local union of 
the United Automobile Workers of America. 
The agreement between the Company and the 
Union is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
The application for the establishment of a 
board was subsequently withdrawn. 

The January issue of the Lasour GazEeTTE 
(page 71) contained the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with the dispute between the Riverside 
Iron Works Limited, Calgary, Alta., and its 
employees, members of Local 360, Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America. At the end of January, 
the Department was advised that an agree- 
ment between the Company and the Union 
had been signed. A summary of the agree- 
ment will be found in the section of this 
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issue of the Lasour Gazette entitled ‘‘Recent 
Industrial Agreements and Schedules. of 
Wages”. 


Other Applications Withdrawn 


On January 21, the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to investigate a dispute between 
the Montreal Stock Yards Ltd., Montreal, and 
its employees, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Lanour GazettE, November, 1942, page 1249) 
was withdrawn. 

In the January issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
page 69, reference was made to ithe settle- 
ment obtained in December in the dispute 
between Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 114, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
and the Toronto Employees’ Plant Council. 
Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received, one from each organization, each 
organization being a party to the applications. 
On January 13, the Employees’ Plant Council 
of Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, with- 
drew its application for the establishment of 
a board. 

On January 27, the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was withdrawn in the dispute 
between the Alberta Clay Products Company, 
Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., and its employees, 
members of the Clay Products Workers’ Local 
Union No. 2 (Lasour Gazerrz, December, 
1942, page 1375). The nature of the dispute 
indicated that it came under the jurisdiction 
of provincial conciliation. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the London Concrete Machinery 
Company Limited, London, Ont., and its Employees 


A unanimous report was received during the 
month by the Minister of Labour from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the Lon- 
don Concrete Machinery Company Limited, 
London, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 2740, United Steelworkers of America. 
(Lasour Gazette, December 1942, page 1375.) 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. A. E. Braden, K.C., 
London, Ont., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and Prof. G. M. A. Grube, To- 
ronto, Ont., appointed on the nomination of the 
employees. 


The Board’s report follows:— 
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Report of Board 
TO 
The Honourable Humpurey MircuHe., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the Matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of a dispute be- 
tween the London Concrete Machinery 
Company Limited and its employees, 
members of Local 2740, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with this dispute was constituted as 
follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, To- 
ronto, Chairman, Mr. J. A. E. Braden, of Lon- 
don, Ont., nominated by the employers, and 
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Professor G. M. A. Grube, of Toronto, nomi- 
nated by the employees. 


The Board held three meetings at the Court 
House in London, on December 9th, Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1942, and January 15th, 1943, all 
members of the Board being present. 

Present on behalf of the Company were: 


Mr. Henry Pocock, 
Mr. Claire Pocock, and 
Mr. A. H. Murphy, K.C., Counsel for the 
Company. 
The Union was represented by: 


Mr. Fred Brimacombe, 

Mr. Stanley Barton, and 

Mr. Erie Dalrymple, except that Mr. E. B. 
Joliffe represented the Union at the second 
meeting of the Board, on December 22nd, 
as Counsel. 


At the first meeting it was stated on behalf 
of the Union that sufficient notice had not been 
given of the holding of the meeting to the 
representatives of the Union and after some 
discussion jt was decided to adjourn the sittings 
to the 22nd of December, 1942. In the mean- 
time there was a preliminary discussion about 
the matters in dispute. 

On December 22nd, 1942, after discussion be- 
tween the parties and the Board, the Board 
decided to take a vote of the employees to 
determine whether the Union represented the 
majority of the employees, and the form of 
the ballot was agreed upon as follows:— 


Marx Your Cuorce WitH X 


Do you wish to be represented in negotia- 
tions with the company by the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2740? 

OR 

Do you wish to be represented in negotia- 
tions with the company by the London 
Concrete Machinery Shop Union? 

and both parties expressed their willingness for 
the chairman to take the vote. 

It was subsequently decided that the vote 

should be held under the auspices of the 
Department of Labour and Mr. Bernard Wil- 
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son, Industrial Relations Officer in the Depart- 
ment of Labour, was placed at the disposal 
of the Chairman in order to arrange the date 
and other matters in connection with the vote. 
The vote was held on January 8th, and the 

result as communicated to us from Ottawa was 
as follows:— 

Number of eligible voters........ 76 

INUMDEr OL VOLES CASb. 0G.) os. sus rite 

Number of votes in favour of 

United Steelworkers of America, 


TIOGA FA ae ees, Siiel atate vies aya Re 28 
Number of votes in favour of 
hd 8) o ML OE a Ces PML aT IND RRS 47 


At its third meeting on January 15th, 1943, 
the Board met again with representatives of 
both parties, when, while not challenging the 
result of the ballot, Mr. Dalrymple pointed out 
on behalf of the Union that they had not re- 
ceived notice of the taking of the vote until 
the time that the notice of election was posted 
up in the plant, and contended that the notice 
should have been longer. — 

With regard to the two grounds for dispute 
listed in the application for the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the Union did not press the second 
count, namely: the wrongful and discrimin- 
atory dismissal of employees because of elec- 
tion to office of Union executive, and the board 
therefore makes no recommendations in this 
connection. 

On the first ground of complaint, namely: 
refusal of employer to recognize Local Union 
2740, the United Steelworkers of America as 
collective bargaining agency for its employees 
or to negotiate with the Union or its represen- 
tatives, the Board, in view of the result of the 
ballot quoted above, does not recommend 
recognition of the Union as a collective bar- 
gaining agency for the employees of this plant 
at. the present time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 15th day of January, A.D. 1943. 
(Sged.) J. Parker, Chairman. 


(Sed.) J. A. E. Brapen, Member. 
(Sed.) G. M. A. Gruss, Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Ontario Steel Products Company 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., and its Employees 


During the month, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Ontario Steel Prod- 
ucts Company Limited, Chatham, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 127, United 
Automobile Workers of America. (Lasour 
GazETTE, December, 1942, page 1376.) 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders of 


the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. George C. 
Richardes, Windsor, Ont., and Mr. Drummond 
Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Drummond Wren. Mr. 
George C. Richardes submitted a minority 
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report. The texts of the report of the board 
and the minority report follow:— 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Ontario Steel Products Company, 
Limited, (Employer) and its Employ- 
ees, Members of Local 127, United 
Automobile Workers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in this matter has held meet- 
ings at Chatham and Toronto. At the sittings 
in Chatham written submissions were filed and 
read, oral representations made and argument 
heard on behalf of both parties. 

The applicant Union was represented by 
John Eldon, International Representative of 
the U.A.W.-C.1.O., Ross Perry, Chairman of 
Local 127 of the U.A.W.-C.I.O. and an em- 
ployee of the Company, and Fred Simpson, 
Treasurer of Local 127 U.A.W.-C.1.O. and an 
employee of the Company. 

The Company was represented by J. A. 
McNevin, K.C., Counsel, G. G. Hood, Presi- 
dent, John Hargraft, Manager of the Chatham 
plant, and J. R. QGuttredger, the Works 
Manager of the Chatham plant. 

In view of the provisions of section 42 of 
the Act it should be noted that Union repre- 
sentatives and the Board consented to Mr. 
McNevin appearing as counsel for the 
Company. 

The Company’s plant where the dispute 
arises, is situated at Chatham, Ontario. At 
this plant there are some 260 hourly-rated 
employees. Union representatives submitted 
for the Board’s inspection 254 signed member- 
ship cards, stating that these were all member- 
ship cards of employees of this plant. They 
were willing that the Board should check 
these with the Company’s pay-roll if this is 
so desired. These cards bore dates between 
July 5th and August Ist, 1942. A sworn declara- 
tion has since been filed by the Union which 
further confirms the information given at the 
hearing respecting the number of employees 
who are members of the applicant Union. 

It has been established that a very sub- 
stantial majority of the employees were on 
the 23rd October, 1942, when this Board was 
constituted, and still are members of the 
applicant Union. 

There is no other trade union or employees’ 
organization seeking recognition as the agent 
of the employees of this plant. At present 
the company has no collective agreement with 
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the employees of the plant in question, or 
with any union or organization on their 
behalf. 

After hearing and perusing the submissions 
of parties it appears that the dispute rests on 
narrow grounds. The applicants desire to 
negotiate a collective agreement on behalf 
of the employees with the Company. They 
urge that this agreement should be between 
the Company on the one part and the Union 
on the other part. 

In the application for the establishment of 
this Board the applicants state the cause of 
the dispute and the claims to which exception 
is taken to be as follows: 


“The dispute was caused when the company 
(Ontario Steel Products, Chatham, Ontario) 
refused to open negotiations upon request to 
do so with a committee of employees of the 
company representing Local 127, UAW-CIO, 
Chatham, Ontario (of which the majority of 
the employees of the company are members), 
and representatives of the International 
Union, UAW-CIO, with a view to concluding 
a collective bargaining agreement between the 
company and Local 127, UAW-CIO, Chatham, 
Ontario. The employees are requesting that 
the UAW-CIO be recognized as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agent for all hourly-rated 
employees of the company. 

The employees are also requesting that 
the agreement cover union recognition, griev- 
ance procedure, seniority, etc. And further 
make it known that low wages are contribu- 
tory to the dispute.” 


The Company on its part has no objection 
to the employees organizing in a trade union 
of their own choice free from the control 
of the Company. Further, it is willing to 
negotiate with its employees a collective 
agreement and concedes that in the negotia- 
tion of such agreement the employees are 
free to avail themselves of any advice or 
assistance which might be desired from the 
Union or any of its officers or representatives, 
whether employees of the Company or not. 
However, the Company submits that the 
agreement when negotiated should be between 
the Company and its employees rather than 
between the Company and the Union. 

It is urged that the Board should content 
itself with recommending that negotiations 
be opened between the Company and _ its 
employees through the officers of their trade 
union if desired, with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement, but should make 
no recommendation who the parties to such 
agreement should be. 

It is further urged that to do so would be 
going beyond the provisions of P.C. 2685, 
section 7. 


+ 
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If Local 127 consisted exclusively of em- 
ployees of this Company an agreement with 
this Local would in effect be with the em- 
ployees who were members in organized form. 
However, Local 127 includes others in addi- 
tion to employees of the Company. It is an 
amalgamated local and at present includes 
a large group of members who are employees 
of another local industrial concern. Employ- 
ees of other companies may be brought in. 
The Company fears that an agreement with 
the Union at large, or with its amalgamated 
local, would result in difficulties, and disputes 
which might arise between other employers 
and their employees needlessly affecting amic- 
able conditions existing with its own employ- 
ees. On the other hand, Union representatives 
assure the Board that such an amalgamated 
local is merely for the purpose of bringing 
better organization to small groups, and that 
in practice each plant has absolute autonomy 
so far as the negotiation and carrying out of 
any agreement is concerned. 


As indicated, the real dispute here is, who 
are to be parties to the proposed collective 
agreement. The order establishing this 
Board recites in part: 


“And whereas the Minister of Labour, 
Canada, hereinafter called the Minister, is 
satisfied that the said dispute is one to 
which the provisions of the said Act apply.” 


Under the circumstances the Board’s recom- 
mendation should deal with the question in 
dispute. To do otherwise would leave the 
parties with no recommendation on the real 
matter in dispute. Furthermore, this course 
would seem justified by both the provisions 
and spirit of P.C. 2685, and the practice fol- 
lowed in a number of cases by other Boards 
of Investigation and Conciliation. 

It having been established that the appli- 
cant Union should be recognized as the bar- 
gaining agent on behalf of the Company’s 
employees who are members of the Union, the 
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Board respectfully recommends that negotia- 
tions be entered into between the Company 
and the Union with a view to concluding a 
collective agreement between the Company 
and Local 127 U.A.W.A. on behalf of the 
hourly-rated employees engaged in the Chat- 
ham plant who are members of the Union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. G. GILLaNDERS, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) DrumMoNpD WrReEN, 
Member. 
Toronto, Ont., 
January 7th, 1943. 


Minority Report 


The Honourable HumMpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute 
between Ontario Steel Products Com- 
pany, Limited (Employer), and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 127, United 
Automobile Workers of America. 


The parties involved in this dispute are the 
company and some of the hourly-rated em- 
ployees at its Chatham plant. 

I think it follows that they should be the 
parties to any agreement entered into unless 
the parties both agree otherwise. 

Accordingly I respectfully recommend that 
negotiations be entered into between the 
company and the hourly-rated employees of 
its Chatham plant with a view to the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement in accord- 
ance with the provisions of P.C. 2685. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) G. C. Ricuarpzs, 
Member. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 12th day of 
January, 1943. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canada Paper Company, 
Windsor Mills, P.Q., and Employees 


The Minister of Labour has received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canada Paper Company, Wind- 
sor Mills, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of the National Catholic Union of Canada 
Paper Company. (Lasour Gazetre, November 
1942, page 1249). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Que- 
bee Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, 


appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. John E. Crankshaw, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., and Mr. Gerard Picard, 
Quebec, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Gerard Picard; and Mr. 
John E. Crankshaw presented a minority re- 
port. The texts of the report of the board 
and the minority report follow: 
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Report of Board 


Mr. M. M. Maclean, 

Director of Industrial Relations and Registrar, 
Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between the Canada Paper 
Company and its Employees, Members 
of the National Catholic Union of 
Canada Paper Company. 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Gerard Picard and myself, appointed 
members of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the above matter, beg here- 
with to submit our report. 

It has been the earnest desire of this Board 
to be able to present a unanimous report, and, 
to further this end, we did everything that 
could be possible and that we could think 
of. It was only after the employers and the 
employees could not agree, that it became our 
task to present our report which is a sub- 
mission of the majority of the Board. Mr. 
Crankshaw dissenting. 

The Canada Paper Company has been oper- 
ating a paper mill at Windsor Mills for the 
last eighty years. Windsor Mills is a small 
town located about sixteen miles west of 
Sherbrooke, and the Canada Paper Company 
is the only industry of importance. It employs 
about 600 hands, of which 90 per cent are 
French-speaking. A substantial number of 
the key men, however, are English-speaking. 

Up to a few years ago, the local branch 
of the American Federation of Labor was 
the only trade union operating in Windsor 
Mills at the plant of the Company. They 
suspended their operations for a time, but 
afterwards came back. 

In the meantime, the National Catholic 
Union came into existence and opened up a 
branch of their union at Windsor Mills. 

If our information is correct, 75 per cent of 
the employees of the Company belong to the 
Syndicat, and 25 per cent to the American 
Federation of Labor. The key men and the 
English-speaking employees—or at least a 
substantial number of them belong to the 
American Federation of Labor. We cannot 
state the exact number of the members belong- 
ing to each trade union; this could only be 
ascertained if a vote or a count were taken. 

In any event, these unions are operating 
side by side in the same plant. The members 
of the Syndicat are under the impression that 
the Company is leaning towards the American 
Federation of Labor and that the members 
of the International Union receive better treat- 
ment with regard to promotions, laying off 
and calling of men to return to work. 
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On the other hand, the executives of the 
Company seem to be suspicious of their men, 
probably due to a recent strike which occurred 
at Windsor Mills. 

And these are the conditions under which 
the operations of the Company are carried out 
and the state of mind in which they seem to 
operate. So far, there has been no collective 
agreement between the Syndicat and the Com- 
pany, nor between the American Federation 
of Labor and the Company. 

Before commencing its work properly, this 
Board held several preliminary conferences in 
Montreal with the Company’s Counsel, Mr. 
Paul Gauthier, K.C., with the idea of finding 
out what the issue was, what was the Com- 
pany’s point of view and any possible sug- 
gestions that he would have to offer. The 
Board began its regular sittings in Montreal 
on the 18th of October. 

The Company was represented by Mr. L. A. 
Forsyth, K.C., and by Mr. Paul Gauthier, 
K.C., and also by Messrs. Phillips and D. 
Grant, the officials in charge of the plant at 
Windsor Mills. 

The Syndicat was represented by their 
Counsel, Mr. Fortin, and also by Messrs. 
Paquette, Lessard and Girard. 

On that date, Mr. L. P. Lacroix, Vice- 
President of the International Brotherhood of 
the Paper, Pulp and Sulphite, together with 
Mr. M. C. Reynolds, Canadian Representa- 
tive of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, asked to be allowed to attend 
the deliberations of the Board. The Board 
would not accede to their request as it was an 
issue between the Company and the Syndicat, 
in which they had no interest. The Board 
felt their presence would have rendered its 
work rather difficult. However, they were given 
the assurance that this Board would not 
agree to anything which would affect their 
standing powers, rights and privileges, and 
they were told that, if, in the course of the 
deliberations it was felt that their presence 
was necessary, or if it was felt they could 
be of assistance and service to the Board, 
they would be called. The submission of the 
Syndicat was then considered. Their demands 
could be summed up as follows: 


1. Official recognition of the Syndicat. 

2. The negotiation of the collective labour 
agreement between the Syndicat and the 
Company. 

3. The approbation of the payment to be 
made to the Regional War Labour Board. 

4. The survey of conditions of work in 
general. 

5. It was suggested that the Board should 
study the case of the President of the 
Syndicat. 


As against this submission, the Company 
stated that it had refused to recognize the 
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Syndicat and to sign a collective labour agree- 
ment with it for the following reasons: 


1. A great number of the skilled employees 
of the Company belong to the Syndicat and 
have notified the Company that, if the Syndicat 
was recognized and an agreement signed with 
the Syndicat they would resign their position 
with the Company and thereby make it almost 
impossible for the Company to. efficiently 
operate its plant. 


2. The membership of the Syndicat includes 
men who are not employed by the Company as 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers. The member- 
ship includes a small percentage of skilled 
tradesmen and consists mostly of casual labour. 


3. The Company admits that it has refused 
to enter into a collective labour agreement with 
the Syndicat and it maintains that its business 
is such that wages paid and conditions of 
work cannot be fixed by a collective labour 
agreement inspired by the Syndicat as presently 
constituted. ; 


4. The Company has been informed by several 
of its employees that threats, coercion and false 
promises have been used on employees of the 
Company and others to increase membership. 


5. The members of the Syndicat have used 
unfair means of securing some of the objectives 
of the Syndicat: 

(a) Its members have unjustifiably gone on 
strike without taking a proper strike 
vote; — 

Some of its members have created riots, 

damage to property, assaulted and caused 

severe bodily harm to people who did 

not share their views; 

(c) Some of its members have picketed the 
premises of the Company and prevented 
by threats of violence the loyal em- 
ployees of the Company from entering 
the mills and premises of the Company; 

(d) Some of its members have prevented the 
office staff by threats of violence from 
entering the office, causing a complete 
stoppage of operations. The paymaster 
was prevented by members of the 
Syndicat from fufilling his duties, and, as 
a result, the weekly pay was delayed, 
which caused great hardship and incon- 
venience on the part of the loyal em- 
ployees; 

(e) Some of the members have caused bodily 
harm to a member of the staff who was 
investigating the necessary fire precau- 
tions; 

(f) Some of the members have denied ad- 
mission, and threatened violence to 
representatives of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association who wished to make an in- 
spection of the mills and premises of 
the Company. 


(b 


— 


These are the reasons given by the Company 
for refusing to recognize the Syndicat as the 
bargaining medium between itself and its 
employees, and to enter into a collective 
labour agreement with the Syndicat. The 
Company contends that the recognition of the 
Syndicat and the execution of the collective 
labour agreement do not represent the genuine 
free wish of the majority of the permanent 
employees of the Company and, furthermore, 
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it feels that such an agreement would create 
such internal dissensions serious enough to 
make the operation of the plant impossible. 

It is to be noted that the Company is not 
against the principle of collective agreements 
with its employees, and this is borne out by 
the fact that collective labour agreements are 
in effect in five other mills of associated com- 
panies. In addition, the Company states 
that it has never refused to its employees 
the right to organize and to maintain a pro- 
fessional Syndicat, or to belong to any union 
or labour organization of their choice. It 
was so stated in the memorandum to the 
Department of Labour when the application 
for a conciliation board was filed with the 
Department of Labour. 


The only reason why, in the present case, 
it is reluctant to recognize the Syndicat, is 
due to the fact that there is another trade 
union operating in the same plant and it 
cannot favour one union to the detriment of 
the other. 

In order to meet this situation, it was 
decided to adjourn the meeting of the Board, 
and contact the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, in order to find out if 
they would not be agreeable to a joint agree- 
ment with the Syndicat. This was done, and 
the Chairman had a long interview with Mr. 
M. C. Reynolds of the American Federation 
of Labor. His reply was that his union could 
not be a party to such a joint agreement with 
the Syndicat. It was also made clear to the 
Chairman that there was nothing to gain by 
communicating with Mr. L. P. Lacroix because 
his reply would be the same. 

The Board met again and considered the 
draft agreement of a contract with a plant 
committee, members of which were to be com- 
posed of men belonging to both unions and 
elected by the majority of the men working 
in the different departments of the Company. 
The officials of the American Federation of 
Labor were again interviewed. A copy of 
the contract was left with them and after 
consideration, it was refused. Then the Com- 
pany suggested a contract with a plant com- 
mittee composed of the President of each 
union, members ex officio, and of members 
chosen by the men working in each depart- 
ment. A letter was sent to Mr. Lacroix by 
the Chairman of the Board submitting this 
proposition, but his letter was left unanswered. 

Then again, the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor were invited by the Com- 
pany to appear before the Board. Mr. Rey- 
nolds alone accepted this invitation but Mr. 
Lacroix was away for two weeks in the Mari- 
time Provinces. It was suggested to Mr. 
Reynolds to consult the members of his 
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union at Windsor Mills, but this suggestion 
was turned down. The Company came back 
with a proposition of an agreement to be 
signed by a plant committee composed of 
the two Presidents of the respective unions 
and of members elected by the men working 
in the different departments. This would have 
been workable if it had been possible to 
have an expression of opinion from the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and if their 
approval had been secured, but no _ such 
approval could be secured. However, it was 
suggested by the Syndicat, as a counter 
proposition, that a plant committee composed 
as above prepare a contract and that the 
final draft be signed by the Company and 
the Syndicat as the contracting party. It was 
to be left to the plant committee to set out 
a policy for the operation of the agreement. 
The Company could not see its way to 
accept this last proposition. 

After so many attempts to face the problem 
from all its angles and considering the merits 
of each proposition without the possibility 
of an understanding being reached, it became 
evident that, in view of the fact that the two 
parties before the Board could not reach an 
understanding, the Board would have to 
present its finding and conclusion. 

After considering everything, it would seem 
that there is very little that divides the two 
parties. As we stated before, the Company 
is not against the principle of collective 
agreements, and it concedes to its employees 
the right to organize and to maintain a pro- 
fessional Syndicat. It goes so far as to 
declare its willingness to sign a contract with 
a plant committee. The weak point of this 
proposition is that one of the two unions 
would have a majority on that plant com- 
mittee, and this would give rise to possible 
grounds of conflict. 


The majority of this Board feels that the 
Company should have gone one step further 
and, to be logical, agree with the suggestion 
of a collective agreement accepted by the 
plant committee, and to be signed by the 
Syndicat as a contracting party. This, it 
seems, would have given the Company addi- 
tional security and guarantee of continuous 
operation of the agreement; but unfortunately 
this suggestion was turned down. 


The majority of this Board believes that 
a fair trial should be given to an agreement, 
or a collective agreement entered into between 
the Syndicat and the Company for a period 
of one year. Such agreement might not solve 
all of the difficulties; it might not be perfect, 
but if it were signed, and both parties would 
enter into it with a sincere view of giving it 
a fair trial and carrying its provisions, it 
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should greatly help in improving the opera- 
tions at the plant and bring between the 
Company and its employees a better sense 
of understanding, comprehension and mutual 
trust in all matters in which they have a 
mutual interest. The majority of this Board 
fully realizes the feeling of the Company due 
to the recent strike, and the unpleasant 
incidents which have occurred. All this should 
be brushed aside, a new leaf turned and a 
fair trial given to another modus operandi. 

With this in view, the majority of this 
Board recommends the official recognition of 
the Syndicat by way of the Company sign- 
ing a collective labour agreement with the 
Syndicat, the officials of the Syndicat being 
the persons delegated by the Syndicat as a 
bargaining agent on any matters which might 
arise in the course of the life of the agree- 
ment. This board fully realizes the situation 


in which the Company finds itself, due to 


the existence of two rival unions in its 
plant. It also approves of its policy not to 
favour any one union to the detriment of the 
other, and also its policy to grant every union 
the absolute same rights and privileges, and 
its determination to keep them absolutely on 
the same footing, which also meets with the 
approval of the Syndicat, and it is all that 
it seeks to obtain. The Syndicat does not 
ask for a closed shop nor for the exclusive 
recognition of their union. 


The American Federation of Labor has ap- 
plied for a Board of Conciliation at Windsor 
Mills. If this petition is granted, this Board 
is satisfied that the Company will take 
exactly the same stand that it took in the 
present case, and the other Board will cer- 
tainly not grant more than what is granted 
by this present Board. To meet the situation, 
so created, this Board suggests that the very 
same contract which will be offered to the 
Syndicat be granted to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In this way, both unions would 
be exactly on the same footing, with exactly 
the same rights, privileges and obligations, and 
it could not be said that the Company is 
favouring one union in preference to another. 
This policy of the same contract governing 
members of both unions could be given a trial. 


The study, of the problem of adjustment 
of wages cannot be dealt with by this Board, 
because, under the provisions of P.C. 5963, the 
question of workers’ remuneration can be 
dealt with only by the appropriate war 
labour board. The employing Company in- 
volved in this dispute falls within the 
category of regional employer as defined by 
the National War Labour Board. Therefore, 
any matters relating to the remuneration of 
the employees concerned, is not to be dealt 
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with by this Board but must be referred to 
the Quebec Regional War Labour Board for 
decision. 

With regard to conditions of work in general, 
evidence had been adduced in Windsor Mills 
tending to show that the members of the 
American Federation of Labor received better 
treatment from the Company than the treat- 
ment offered to the members of the Syndicat, 
whenever there is a question of promotion, 
or of letting men out. It has been contended 
that the members of the Syndicat are the first 
ones to go and the last ones to be recalled. 
It was also suggested this was done with the 
knowledge and approval of the Company. A 
great number of witnesses have been heard 
in Windsor Mills, but none of them have 
been able to establish their contention. They 
were mostly girls. At one time about forty 
girls were employed at the mill. Just now 
there are only six of them left. Three 
belong to the Syndicat and three belong to 
the Federation of Labour. However, it has 
been found that some members of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor have taken advan- 
tage of their position to make propaganda, in 
the plant, in favour of their union, and this, 
despite the fact that such a course of action 
was forbidden, and that notices had been 
posted. This happened in the case of Miss 
Labonte and Mr. Butler, heads of their respec- 
tive departments, but this was done by them 
in violation of the rules of the plant and 
without any knowledge and consent of the 
management. 

This Board has been very much impressed 
by the stand taken by Messrs. Phillips and 
Grant. Their policy has always been to treat 
every one of their employees with the same 
measure of justice and fairness, irrespective 
of the union to which they belong. They 
are not concerned about the union to which 
they belong, but only wish to promote good 
relationship between management and em- 
ployees and the utmost production from their 
staff. 


The French-Canadian worker is of the best. 
In Windsor Mills they have been working 
for the Company for one or two generations. 
There is in this question perhaps a psycho- 
logical side which would be worth the while 
of the Company to go into. There should be 
between the men and the management more 
opportunities of sitting together around a 
table and talking to one another and telling 
each other frankly any grievance which one 
may think it has; it must not be forgotten 
that in a large industry, the management and 
its directors are partners with their men. 
The success of one means the succes of the 
other, and if the labour is happy and satis- 
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fied, it is an incentive to increase its produc- 
tion and an incentive to do better. The Board 
did not take into consideration the case of the 
President of the Syndicat because since this 
petition was filed, the gentleman has resigned 
from his office with the Syndicat. 

The majority of this Board feels that all 
the employees should be allowed to belong 
to any trade union, with the exception of 
the executive officials. Otherwise, the employ- 
ees might feel that the Company takes advan- 
tage of the men by promoting them and then 
barring them from occupying a position of 
service in the trade union. 

If and when the Board applied for by the 
American Federation of Labor convenes, this 
Board, if invited, will be only too glad to 
meet with it, if they can be of service; and 
this may be the case, due to the fact that 
the demands submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor will in all probability 
be similar and will concern the same problems, 
and it would be in the interest of all con- 
cerned that there should be no conflict between 
the recommendations of each Board. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Atrrep SAvarp, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) G#rarp Picarp, 
Member. 


Minority Report 
Montreal, January 11, 1943. 


Mr. M. M. Maclean, 

Director of Industrial Relations 
and Registrar, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between the Canada Paper 
Company and Its Employees, Members 
of the National Catholic Union of 
Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


As the application for the establishment of 
this Board indicates, the Board was set up 
as a result of a dispute between those em- 
ployees of the Canada Paper Company at 
Windsor Mills, Quebec, who are members of 
the National Catholic Union, and the Com- 
pany. 

While the employer admits that the Catholic 
Union has a substantial membership among 
its employees, it also asserts that two other 
units of the American Federation of Labor, 
viz: The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 
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also have many adherents among those em- 
ployees. No evidence was forthcoming before 
the Board upon which I am prepared to make 
a finding as to the relative strength of the 
two principal groups——The National Catholic 
Union and the American Federation of Labor. 

Certainly it would appear that in the ap- 
plication for the Board and Company’s answer 
to it, the real issues which called for the estab- 
lishment of the Board, and the real problem 
which a tribunal of conciliation ought to 
solve for this industry, were obscured. 

The matters stressed and over-emphasized 
in the application and the answer, were 
charges of discrimination and coercive prac- 
tices, made against the Company by the em- 
ployees, and accusations of illegal or unjusti- 
fied striking, rioting, picketing and other 
disorderly conduct made against members of 
the Union by the Company. 

The charges made against the Company 
were thoroughly and fairly investigated by 
the Board at a two-day session at Windsor 
Mills and were found to be without founda- 
tion. The Company did not see fit to adduce 
any detailed evidence of its complaints against 
the Union. I have little doubt, however, 
that, as is not infrequent in cases of this 
kind, the imaginary grievances of the indi- 
vidual employees were availed of by interested 
persons to create an atmosphere of hostility 
and ill-will between the employees and the 
employer, because an unauthorized strike did 
take place in the Company’s plant accom- 
panied by disagreeable and unpleasant inci- 
dents which were wholly unnecessary and 
uncalled for,—although the Union denies any 
participation in bringing about such a state 
of affairs. 

That such a state of affairs should have 
engendered: some resentment on the part of 
the management and some suspicion of the 
good faith of the union leaders is not sur- 
prising, but, happily both parties to the dis- 
pute appear now to take a broader view of 
their differences, and, for this state of 
affairs, the representatives of the Company 
and of the Union and perhaps this Board 
are entitled to be congratulated. 

However, the fact remains that the real 
issues confronting the Board appear, after 
investigation, to be such that there appears 
little likelihood of their being adequately met 
by any recommendation that the Board can 
make, and this, I think, is due to a funda- 
mental defect in the legislation under which 
the Board was established as well as in those 
Orders in Council which declare Government 
policy in industrial disputes. 

As previously pointed out the employees 
of the Canada Paper Company adhere in 
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substantial numbers to two __ essentially 
separated labour organizations. Both these 


organizations in their membership are ver- 
tical rather than horizontal, and claim mem- 
bers among both skilled and unskilled workers, 
although I gained the impression that the 
majority of skilled tradesmen are affiliated 
rather with the Federation than with the 
Catholic Union. 


It is my view that a Board constituted as 
this one is,—one appointee nominated by the 
National Catholic Union, and incidentally an 
officer of it, another appointee nominated by 
the Company, with a chairman appointed by 
agreement of the two first named—is not a 
proper tribunal to deal with a dispute the 
real issue of which concerns, and vitally con- 
cerns, a third important and unrepresented 
interest. 

It cannot be doubted that a Board so con- 
stituted could not be expected to obtain the 
confidence of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor, whose existence as an 
important factor in the situation appears to 
have been overlooked from the outset. Indeed 
the possibility of the existence of more than 
one trade union in such disputes and the 
consequent right of representation would seem 
not to have been within the contemplation 
of the framers of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act or of the more recent Orders 
in Council. 

Now it is true that at the first formal 
sittings of the Board, Messrs. Lacroix and 
Reynolds, representing the Federation of Labor 
Unions appeared and pressed for the right 
to attend the sittings of the Board and to be 
heard as persons interested in the office that 
the Board was appointed to perform. The 
Chairman took the view, with which I have 
no quarrel, that, not being parties to the 
dispute, these unions were not entitled to 
be present and to take part in the proceedings, 
although they were assured by him that when, 
in the view of the Board, their interests 
seemed to be in issue they would be advised 
and invited to attend. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at if the Federation of Labor 
adopted a distant, not to say non-co-opera- 
tive, attitude toward this Board and all its 
doings, although I feel compelled to state 
that so far as unwillingness to accept the 
compromise suggestions put forward on be- 
half of the Company is concerned I find little 
if any difference between the position taken 
by either of the trade union groups. 

Personally, the fact that the Federation of 
Labour group has applied for another Board 
does not surprise me, although I see little 
prospect of a solution of the problem from the 
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recommendation of another Board of similar 
make-up, save for the replacement of the 
representative of one Union by that of the 
other. 

If I may venture to say so, the problem is 
one which should be considered and passed 
upon by a tribunal, either absolutely inde- 
pendent and disinterested in its composition or 
fully representative of all interests concerned. 

This Board, and I, as one member of it, 
must, however, take the situation as it is. 

Two unions exist, both have demanded 
official recognition by the Company as bar- 
gaining agents, with all the powers and 
obligations that such recognition involves. 
Both wish to enter into collective agreements 
with the'Company covering wages and work- 
ing conditions for the employees. To my 
mind, if I assume, and I think I must, upon 
the Company’s admissions and the statements 
of the Union officials, that both have a sub- 
stantial number of adherents among the em- 
ployees, then the fact that one may have 
today a majority of those employees who 
are trade union members,—for there are 
apparently some who are not—would not 
justify me in saying that that Union should 
speak for all the employees, more particularly 
when I understand, as I do, that the under- 
lying philosophy of the two groups concerned 
in this enquiry is essentially different, not to 
say opposed, in principle. The taking of a 
vote would, therefore, in my view, settle 
nothing. 

The Company on more than one occasion 
developed in great detail to the Board the 
reasons for its unwillingness to deal with both 
Unions separately and these reasons impressed 
me; and the more so because the Company 
made it abundantly clear that it was not 
basically opposed to union recognition nor to 
collective bargaining. It was also made clear 
to the Board that neither individually nor 
collectively was the membership of either 
Union to be advantaged or preferred by the 
management. 

I can see that the existence of two distinct 
and separate collective agreements with all 
the incidental discussions arising out of them 
concerning grievances, promotions, layoffs, 
hiring, transfers, etc., would create an intoler- 
able position for the Company, would tend to 
promote and encourage an unhealthy rivalry 
between the two groups in the inevitable 
competition to recruit and retain membership, 
and would foster and develop enmity and bad 
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feeling rather than harmony and good will, 
would make for the aggravation rather than 
for the composition of differences not only 
between the employees and the employer but 
among the employees themselves. 

I cannot therefore concur in recommending 
the conclusion of an agreement between the 
Company and the National Catholic Union, 
knowing that such a course would leave the 
Company no alternative but to deal similarly 
with the Federation of Labor with the at- 
tendant consequences that I foresee. 

During the course of our enquiry the 
representatives of the Company, after the 
earlier verbal skirmishes relating to past 
grievances had terminated, displayed, I 
thought, a keen and comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of the situation which confronts them, 
and manifested what I deemed to be a genuine 
desire to deal with it in a spirit of reason- 
able compromise, and if their efforts in. that 
direction had been received in the same 
spirit by both Unions, I feel that much might 
have been accomplished for the good of all 
concerned. 

Before proceeding with my recommendation 
I may be permitted to remark that, in dealing 
with this dispute, I feel that the end to be 
kept uppermost in mind is that in this 
industry there should exist good will and co- 
operation between employer and employee to 
the end that the facilities provided by the 
former may be so utilized by the labour of 
the latter that the utmost in efficient produc- 
tion be attained. I realize that in the pur- 
suit of this goal all concerned have rights 
which must be respected and preserved, and 
among those rights not the least is that of 
the employees to ,organize for their pro- 
tection and through such organization to 
treat with their employer on all matters of 
interest and concern to them. But no right 
exists, aS I view it, for any one organization 
to exploit either the employer or other 
employees or organizations to its advantage, 
nor for any two or more organizations to 
take a position, in which the employer is to 
be the focal point of a competition which 
will eventually disrupt and disorganize labour 
relations in his plant and ultimately ruin his 
industry. 

With the foregoing thoughts in mind I 
suggest that under such situation as the one 
with which this Board has to deal, it be- 
hooves trade union leaders as well as employ- 
ers to approach their problems in a more 
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unselfish frame of mind, to consider their 
paramount obligations to those they represent 
not from the point of view of temporary 
advantage to the organization but to ultimate 
and lasting advantage to their members in 
improved relations and assured employment 
under the best obtainable conditions. 


Very early in our deliberations the Com- 
pany, being asked for its proposals, suggested 
first the creation of a Men’s Committee, so- 
called, to be elected by the employees of the 
various departments of the mill, with which 
committee the Company would deal as repre- 
senting all employees whether members of one 
union or the other, and would conclude a 
Collective Agreement. The National Catholic 
Union suggested the possible alternative of 
the agreement being made with the two Unions 
and policed by the Shop Committee. This 
proposal, was discussed by the Chairman with 
representatives of the Federation of Labor 
who evinced unwillingness to join the other 
Union in such an agreement. 

The Company’s original proposal as was 
pointed out to its representatives failed to 
meet the insistent demand for official recogni- 
tion of the applicant Union. The Company 
thereupon amended its original proposal so as 
to provide for the addition to the Committee 
of the President of each union as a member, 
virtute offici. 

The latter proposal appealed to me as one 
which if fairly and honestly received and loy- 
ally supported would meet the demands of 
both Unions for recognition, would enable the 
members of each Union to feel satisfied that 
their interests not only as individual workers, 
but as members of their Unions, would be 
adequately and properly supervised and safe- 
guarded by persons chosen in accordance with 
the elementary principles of democratic phil- 
osophy; and it is now a proposal which I com- 
mend to the acceptance of all parties con- 
cerned, and officially recommend as a member 
of this Board as the only apparent solution 
of this difficult and involved situation. 

Much has been said in the report of the 
majority of the Board about the failure of the 
Federation of Labor to accept or endorse 
these proposals. I must say in fairness to the 
Company that through their representatives 
they asked that their last proposal be sub- 
mitted to the Federation of Labor as a com- 
promise endorsed by the Board; it was sub- 
mitted but not as having the support of the 
Board, probably for the very good reason that 
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the representative of the Catholic Union on 
the Board, as well as those who appeared 
before us on behalf of that Union were un- 
willing to accept or to approve. 

It would, of course, be highly desirable to 
forward a unanimous report, and I, for one, 
regret the impossibility of so doing, but, as 


‘I view it, to reeommend—as my colleague and 


the Chairman seem prepared to do a course 
which invites the continuance of the state 
of affairs which in reality gave rise to the 
dispute—the rivalry between the two unions 
—is not to fulfil in any measure the func- 
tions of this Board as I appreciate them. 
To satisfy the ambitions, however laudable, 
of one union or of both at the risk of con- 
stant disturbance and disagreement in the 
plant is not conciliation as I understand it, 
because it fails to take into account the right 
of the Company, so long as it recognizes the 
legitimate aspirations of its employees to 
organize and to treat collectively with it, to 
enjoy peaceful and harmonious relations with 
its workers and to escape the annoyance con- 
sequent upon the position which it would 
occupy as the target of inter-union rivalry 
and competition. 


I would recommend first that both unions 
accept the proposal of the Company that a 
Workers’ Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of each department, chosen by ballot 
of the employees in the respective depart- 
ments, but including the local president of 
each union, ex officio, be set up. That this 
Committee be the bargaining agent of all 
employees, and negotiate and conclude with 
the Company on behalf of all employees a 
collective agreement covering such matters 
as are of concern to both parties. 


Failing the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion, I would recommend that the Minister of 
Labour establish a Board or Commission com- 
posed either of representatives of all interests 
concerned or entirely independent of any such 
interest to investigate and report its views 
as to a desirable solution. 


In any event I respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the Department to the apparent 
necessity of some amendment to present legis- 
lation which would at least offer some guid- 
ance to future Boards before whom similar 
circumstances may be brought under review. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) Joun E. CranxsHaw 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour During 
January, 1943 — 


URING January, approximately 50 dis- 

putes were referred to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. In a great 
number of these cases, and in other disputes 
carried over from the preceding month, Indus- 
trial Relations Officers were instrumental in 
bringing about an amicable settlement of 
the matters in dispute. The following state- 
ment, however, summarizes only those dis- 
putes of peculiar interest or importance and 
is not intended as a complete review of the 
activities of the Branch during the month. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Columbia 
and Alberta; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba; the officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; the officers 
in Montreal to the Province of Quebec and 
the ofhicer resident in Fredericton represents 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

Munitions Workers, Burnasy, B.C.—On 
January 11, approximately 750 employees in 
the Burnaby Ordnance Plant of Dominion 
Bridge Company Limited, Vancouver, BC., 
ceased work in protest against the dismissal 
of one employee because of an infraction of 
regulations. On the same afternoon, Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, 
arranged a joint conference of the parties 
and, as a result, work was resumed at 3.45 
p.m. The Company agreed to retain the dis- 
missed employee pending a re-examination of 
the circumstances of the case. The situation 
was reviewed by a representative of the Com- 
pany and the Union, the United Steelworkers 
of America, and it was decided that the 
employee concerned would leave the employ 
of the company with a clear record to take 
employment, at the same wage rate and 
classification, which had been arranged for him 
in another local industry. It was also decided 
that in order to prevent similar recurrences, 
a five-point system of rating employees would 
be established, and a three-man committee 
set up to’deal promptly with all grievances 
which could not be settled by the charge 
hands and shop stewards. 

ORDNANCE Workers, Toronto, OnT.—Late in 
December the Department was asked by a 
Representative of the United Steelworkers of 
America (C.I.0.) to appoint an Industrial 


Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under the 
provisions of P.C. 4020 to investigate the 
discharge of certain employees of John Inglis 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. A pre- 
liminary investigation revealed that the men 
in question had broken Company rules and 
that their dismissal was warranted. Accord- 
ingly no Commissioner was appointed to deal 
with the situation. During January the man- 
agement of the Company requested the De- 
partment to supervise a representation vote 
to determine which of two competing unions 
should be recognized as the bargaining agency 
for some 14,000 employees in its Ordnance 
plant. At the end of the month conferences 
as to the nature of the ballot and procedure 
were in progress between a departmental 
representative, and representatives of the Man- 
agement, Local Lodge 1612, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and the United Steel- 
workers of America (C.I.0.). 

Coa Miners, Ross, Auta—On January 30, 
the Department was advised that approxi- 
mately 30 unorganized miners and labourers 
employed by Thirty-Two Collieries, Ltd., 
Robb, Alta., had gone on strike. The stoppage 
was mainly due to the absence of sugar at 
meals in the company cookhouse, caused by 
a temporary shortage. Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative of the Department 
of Labour, was requested to investigate. Opera- 
tions were resumed on February 1. 

Coan Miners, BuatrMorE, ALTA—When 
ownership of a bus line serving Blairmore 
and Hillcrest, Alberta, changed hands and 
a new proprietor increased the monthly fare 
to miners from $4 to $6, about sixty em- 
ployees of West Canadian Collieries, Limited, 
resident in Hillcrest, refused to report for 
work for several days. Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour and the Wartime Prices. 
and Trade Board endeavoured to find a solu- 
tion. Finally the employees decided to use 
private vehicles and arrangements for a supply 
of gasoline and oil for this sole purpose were 
made through the Oil Conitroller for Alberta. 

CoaL Miners, DrRuMHELLER, ALTA—When 
a strike of 150 to 175 employees of the 
Hy-Grade Coal Mining Company, Limited, 
Drumheller, Alberta, occurred on January 12, 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Department of Labour, immediately 
took up the matter with officials of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America. The 
District Office dispatched two representatives. 
to the scene to instruct the men, members 
of Local 7332, U.M.W.A., to resume opera- 
tions. The dispute arose over the dismissal. 
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of one miner for not complying with an 
order from a mine official. Following negotia- 
tions the miner in question agreed to obey 
orders and the men resumed work on the 
morning of January 13. 


Coat Miners, DrRuMHELLER, AtTA.—On Jan- 
uary 30th 172 employees of the Newcastle 
Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller, Alta., went on 
strike when the management refused to comply 
with a demand that it supply coffee during 
extremely cold weather to men working on the 
tipple and on the surface. The men claimed 
that certain other mining companies in the 
area served coffee during working hours, and it 
was ascertained that 4 or 5 out of 25 collieries 
in the district did so in severe weather. Work 
was resumed on February Ist after Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the 
Department, took the matter up with officers 
of District 18, United Mine Workers of Ame- 
rica. On February 8 the same group of men 
again ceased work in an attempt to enforce 
compliance with the same demand, and re- 
mained on strike until the morning of Feb- 
ruary 12, in spite of instructions from their 
District leaders to resume work and advice 
that the strike was illegal. In the meantime, 
Government rationing officials cancelled per- 
mission for any mine to serve coffee to its 
workmen. 


CoaL Miners, Princeton, B.C—A decision 
of the National War Labour Board, declin- 
ing to authorize the Princeton Tulameen Coal 
Company, Princeton, B.C., to pay as large 
an increase in basic wage rates as was applied 
for in a joint request, led to the threat of 
a strike by the employees in mid-January. 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative, 
Department of Labour, dealt with the situa- 
tion through the Officers of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America. It was 
finally agreed that the men would accept the 
award of the National War Labour Board 
under protest and make an application for 
reconsideration. 


LEATHER WORKERS, PENETANGUISHENE, ONT. 
—Late in January the Department was asked 
to inquire into the dismissal by the Breithaupt 
Leather Company, Limited, Penetanguishene, 
Ontario, of certain persons said to comprise 
the newly-elected Executive Committee of a 
local of the Shoe and Leather Workers’ Union. 
Following representations by Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, the 
management of the Company agreed to rein- 
state three workers at once and the others 
within a few days. 


CoaL Miners, Fiorence, N.S—A change 
in the manner of drawing chucks and build- 
ing the mid-wall, instituted because of a 
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change in mining methods, resulted in a 
strike on January 14, by sixty-five employees 
of Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, Florence, 
Nova Scotia. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., conferred 
at once with representatives of the Company 
and Executive Officers of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. About three- 
quarters of the working force resumed opera- 
tions on January 18, and the rest did so 
shortly afterwards. 


Asprstos Workers, Hast BroucHton, P.Q— 
Mediation by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, brought about 
during January the termination of a prolonged 
stoppage of work at the plant of the Quebec 
Asbestos Corporation, East Broughton, P.Q. 
Some 120 employees were involved in the dis- 
pute, which arose on November 24, 1942, after 
the Company and an independent contractor 
had disagreed as to the terms of a contract 
price. The contractor employed 4 or 5 men 
in connection with loading and shipping opera- 
tions and these men not only worked in the 
same plant as a large number of the firm’s 
regular workmen, but also belonged to the 
same union, the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Asbestos Workers of East Broughton. The 
Department was unable definitely to ascertain 
whether a strike or lockout existed, inasmuch 
as the employees of the Corporation claimed 
that they had been ordered to stop work, 
while the management of the firm maintained 
just as emphatically that only the employees 
of the independent contractor had been barred 
from the premises. Numerous attempts were 
made by Departmental officials to bring the 
parties together, but were not attended by 
success until January 15th, when joint con- 
ferences were held at Sherbrooke, P.Q. A 
mutually satisfactory agreement was reached 
the following day and production was resumed 
on January 22nd, following the signing of an 
agreement. 


Union Represeniation Votes 


Pustic Utitiry Workers, WINpDsoR, ONT.— 
By joint consent of the parties, Mr. H. 
Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
supervised a vote among employees of the 
Windsor Gas Company on January 19. In 
the balloting 52 voted in favour of bargain- 
ing collectively through the National Union 
of Natural Gas Workers, and 12 in favour of 
dealing with the management through a Shop 
Committee of employees. 


AUTOMOTIVE Parts WorKeERS, WINDSOR, ONT. 
—During January an application was made 
for the Department to supervise a vote among 
employees of the Bendix-Eclipse Company 
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of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. On 
February 1-2, the employees voted upon the 
following question: “Do you want to bargain 
collectively with your employer through Local 
195 of the U. A. W. A-C.I.0.?” The vote 
resulted in favour of the Union by 356 to 118, 
with 8 ballots spoiled. 


CHEMICAL WoRKERS, CaLcARy, ALTA—By 
joint consent of the parties concerned, a ballot 
was conducted under Departmental super- 
vision on January 29 among employees of 
Alberta Nitrogen Products Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., to determine the agency through which 
the employees wished to be represented. The 
ballot resulted in 167 in favour of the Com- 
pany Plant Committee and 74 in favour of 
affiliation with a labour union, with one 
spoiled ballot. There were 271 employees 
eligible to vote. 


ENGINEERING PLant EmpLoyrees, LacHINE, 
P.Q.—By joint consent of the parties, two 
representation votes were conducted by Mr. 
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L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
on January 5 among employees of the Domi- 
nion Engineering Works, Lachine, P.Q. The 
vote in the general plant was to determine 
whether the workers desired to be represented 
by ‘the Montreal Metal Trades Council (A.F. 
of L.), the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2525 (C1.0.), or to be unrepresented 
by any Union. Out of 1063 eligible employees, 
the Montreal Metal Trades Council secured 
641 votes, and Local 2525, United Steelworkers 
of America, secured 53. There were 14 spoiled 
ballots and 163 voted against having any 
Union. In the Foundry Department the ballot 
was to ascertain the numbers of employees in 
favour of the International Moulders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union No. 21 (A.F. of L.), 
the United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2525, or no Union. There were 317 eligible 
and 218 voted in favour of: the Moulders’ 
Union, as against 10 for the United Steel- 
workers. The vote for no Union totalled 39 
and 7 ballots were spoiled. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During January, 1943 


] PRANG the month of January, 1943, the 
number of strikes reported, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days increased sharply as compared 
with the previous month when the time loss 
was the lowest recorded since March, 1941. 
This great increase was accounted for large- 
ly by strikes of steel mill workers at Sydney 
and Trenton, N'S., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
(see page 191) which caused 88 per cent of the 
time loss. During January there were 34 
strikes, involving 19,857 workers and causing 
a time loss of 166,707 man working days, 
as compared with 13 strikes in December, 
1942, involving 1,434 workers, with a time loss 
of 6,016 days. In January, 1942, there were 
13 strikes, with 2,715 workers involved and 
a time loss of 46,606 days. 

One strike, involving 120 workers, was carried 
over from December, 1942, and 33 commenced 
during January, 1948. Of these, 29 were ter- 
minated during the month. Twelve resulted 
in favour if the workers, seven in favour of 
the employers, five were compromises settle- 
ments, one was partially successful and four 
were indefinite in result. 

At the end of the month five strikes were 
reported as unterminated, namely: tobacco 
factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., copper re- 
finery workers at Montreal, P.Q., moulders 
at Sackville, N.B., glass factory workers at 
Wallaceburg, Ont., and coal truckers at York- 
ton, Sask. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 


nor does it include strikes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions’ concerned have not 
declared terminated. Such strikes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of cur- 
rent strikes. 


The following table gives information for 
January, 1943, December, 1942 and January, 
1942. 


Number’| Number of |Time loss in 


Date ; of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*Januaninl Oa cael: 34 19,857 166, 707 
*December, 1942........ 13 1,434 6,016 
*Fanuary wl042ieer eee. 13 2715 46,606 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but. a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1943* 








Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—__—_—__—_—___—_—| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1943 


120 


MInNING— 
Asbestos miners, East 1 
Broughton, P.Q. 


2,000 {Commenced November 24, 1942; against dis- 
missal of a contractor and his employees: 
terminated January 22, 1943; conciliation 
(federal); in favour of employer. 








(ob) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1943 


MiniInc— 
Coal miners, Blairmore, 1 50 200 |Commenced January 6; against increase in 
Alta. bus fares for. transportation to mine; ter- 
minated January 9; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, Drumheller, 1 175 175 |Commenced January 12; against dismissal of 
Alta. a worker; terminated ‘January 12; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 300 300 |Commenced January 13} for payment for 
N.S. extra time for trappers; terminated January 
13; negotiations; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, Florence,N.S. 1 625 1,250 |Commenced January 14; re change in method 
of mining; terminated January 16; concilia- 
tion (federal); in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, Beverly, 1 60 75 |Commenced January 15; against removal of 
Alta. a cutting machine; terminated January 16; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, East Coulee, 1 126 1,008 |Commenced January 19; against assignment 
Alta. : of two contract miners to do timbering ; 


terminated January 27; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Minto, N.B. A |. ha unee 24 |Commenced January 18; for employment of 
extra wheelers; terminated January 19; 
conciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Robb, Alta. 1 lage 820 10 |Commenced January 30; re meals; terminated 
January 30; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Drumheller, 1 172 172 |Commenced January 30; against failure to 
Alta. serve coffee to surfacemen during working 
hours; terminated January 30; return of 

workers; in favour of employer. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 1 1, 685 5,055 |Commenced January 27; for wage adjust- 
Montreal, P.Q. me as provided i in agreement; untermin- 
ate 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 25 50 |Commenced January 12; for increases in piece 
Quebec, P.Q. rates; terminated January 13; arbitration; 
in favour of workers. 
Shoe factory workers, 1 (e) 25 125 Giredieaet January 18; for increase in piece 
Quebec, P.Q. rates; terminated January 22; return of 


workers pending settlement; indefinite. 
Teatiles and Clothing— 


Cotton factory workers, 1 (d) 350 2,100 |Commenced January 7; against dismissal of 
Montmorency Village, workers for not working on religious holi- 
PQ. day as per agreement; terminated January 

14; conciliation (provincial); in favour of 
workers. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products: ee 

Wood factory workers, 1 12 42 |Commenced January 20; re cost of living 
Alexandria, Ont. bonus; terminated January 23; return of 


workers and replacement; partially success- 
ful. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1948*—Continued 


Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation —_—_______—__—— |} inman Particularst 
and locality © Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


af fT TS, 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1943—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products— 


Copper refinery workers, 1 250 750 |Commenced January 5; for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated January 7; conciliation (federal) ; 
return of workers pending further reference 
to Regional War Labour Board; compro- 
mise. 
Munitions factory workers, 1 50 25 |Commenced January 7; against demotion of 
Toronto, Ont. worker; terminated January 7; return of 
workers; in favour of workers. 
Motor vehicles factory 1 1,734 867 |Commenced January 9; against dismissal of 
workers, Windsor, Ont. a worker; terminated January 9; negotia- 
tions; (worker reinstated in another depart- 
ment); compromise. 
Steel mill workers, 1 390 130 |Commenced January 11; against dismissal of 
Burnaby, B.€. a union worker; terminated January 11f 
conciliation (federal); (worker secured work 
elsewhere); in favour of employer. 
Metal factory workers, i 58 58 |Commenced January 11; against non-payment 
Brantford, Ont. of Christmas bonus and delay in signing a 
union agreement; terminated January 12; 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Steel mill workers, 1 5,200 65,000 |Commenced January 12; for increases in basic 
Sydney, N.S. wage rates asrecommended in the minority 
report of the Royal Commission; termin- 
ated January 25; conciliation (federal) ; 
compromise. (p 191) 
Steel mill workers, Sault 1 | (e)3,786} 42,000 |Commenced January 14; for increases in basic 
Ste. Marie, Ont. wage rates as recommended in minority 
report of the Royal Commission; termin- 
ated January 26; conciliation (federal) ; 
compromise. (p 191) 
Steel mill workers, 41 (f) 2,675 40,000 |Commenced January 14; in sympathy with 
Trenton, N.S. the strikers at Sydney and for i increases in 
basic wage rates as recommended in the 
minority report of the Royal Commission 
for the steel mills at Sydney and Sault 
Ste. Marie; terminated January 30; concili- 
ation (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to National War Labour Board re 
classification of operations; indefinite. (p 191) 
Railway car factory work- 1 236 708 |Commenced January 14; for reduction in 
ers, Hamilton, Ont. quota of cars per day; terminated January 
16; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Copper refinery workers, 1 250 3,000 |Commenced January 15; for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 1 562 500 |Commenced January 15; against delay in 
Windsor, Ont. signing a union agreement; terminated Jan- 
uary 16; conciliation (provincial); return of 
workers pending arbitration; in favour of 
Tissole aden workers. 
specs To y factory work- 1 55 440 |Commenced January 18; for union recognition 
ers, Toronto, Ont. and agreement; terminated January 26; con- 
ciliation (federal and provincial); in favour 
of workers. 
baa oo aha 1 101 135 |Commenced January 20; for closed shop union 


agreement; terminated January 21; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1943*—Concluded 





Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1943—Concluded 








MANUFAC TURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 
Dry battery factory work- 1 (g) 50 25 'Commenced January 22; re working condi- 
ers, Niagara Falls, Ont. tions; terminated January 22; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Moulders, Sackville, N.B. 1 (h) 48 43 Commenced January 30; re working condi- 
tions; unterminated. 
Non-metallic Minerals, etc.— 
Glass factory workers, ~ | (7) 650 350 |Commenced January 30; for union recognition 
Wallaceburg, Ont. and agreement; with another union; un- 
terminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Ratlways— 
Street railway eae i| 30 60 |Commenced January 3 and 10; for time and 
Cornwall, Ont. one-half for Sunday and overtime; termin- 
ated January 3 and 10; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Street railway employees, i 24 24 |Commenced January 11; misunderstanding re 
Cornwall, Ont. dismissal of two workers; terminated Jan- 
uary 12; negotiations; (workers not dis- 
missed); indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Coal truckers, Yorkton, 1 6 6 |Commenced January 30; for increased rates; 
Sask. unterminated. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 126 indirectly. (b) 16 indirectly. 


indirectly. (f) 351 indirectly. 


(c) 130 indirectly. 
(g) 380 indirectly. 


(d) 2,000 indirectly. (e) 914 


(h) 100 indirectly. (7) 200 indirectly. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Larour GazeTre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May, 1942, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1941”. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 


under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the LaBsour GazxetTTr, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 130, and 7 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 137 disputes in progress during the 
month; 40,300 workers were involved in the 
disputes in progress during the month and the 
time loss was 93,000 working days. 

Of the 130 disputes beginning in November, 
35 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 46 over other wage questions; 3 over 
working hours; 17 over questions as to the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
27 over other questions as to working 
arrangements; and 2 on questions of trade 
union principle. Final settlements were 
reached in 101 disputes, of which 21 were 
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settled in favour of workers, 55 in favour of 
employers and 25 resulted in compromises; in 
28 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

Australia 


For the year 1941, the number of disputes 
in existence is now given as 567 (instead of the 


figure reported in the December, 1942, Lasour. 


GazettE); 240.845 workers were directly in- 
volved and the time loss for the year was 
984,174 working days. For the first quarter of 
1942, 121 disputes were reported, directly in- 
volving 27,815 workers, with a time loss of 
55,094 working days. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes during the first 
nine months of the year 1942 was 57, involving 
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13,223 workers, with a time loss of 50,718 
working days, as compared with a time loss 
of 24,020 working days for the same period 
in 1941. 

British India 


The number of disputes in progress in the 
year 1941 was 359, involving 291,054 workers, 
with a time loss of 3,330,503 working days. 
Corresponding figures for the year 1940 were 
322 disputes, 452,539 workers involved and a 
time loss of 7,577,281 working days. 


United States 


For the month of December, the number 
of strikes beginning in the month was 160, 
involving 57,000 workers in these new strikes. 
The time loss for all disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month was 200,000 working days. 


Immigration to Canada During 1942 


MMIGRATION to Canada continued to 

decline during the calendar year 1942, 
according to a statistical statement issued 
recently by the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. 


A total of 7,576 immigrants came to Canada 
in 1942, a decline of 18-8 per cent from the 
preceding year, when 9,329 persons had en- 
tered the country. 

This was the smallest number to enter 
Canada since Confederation. A table published 
in the Canada Year Book showing the number 
of immigrant arrivals in Canada since 1852 
indicates that the lowest numbers previously 
recorded were in 1859 and 1860, in each of 
which years the entries were just over 6,000. 
In no other year until 1941 did the total drop 
below 10,000. 

The heaviest wave of immigration came 
between the beginning of the century and the 
first world war. During this period immi- 
gration rose from 41,681 in 1900 until a peak 
of 400,870 was reached in 1913. 

From 1919 until 1930 the average number 
of arrivals was over 100,000 a year, but since 
1931 the figures have declined from 27,530 to 
the present low of 7,576. 


Immigration by Origin 


The greater number of those coming to 
Canada during 1942 were from the United 
States. From this country there were 5,098 
entries, which represented a decline of 22-7 
per cent from. the 1941 total of 6,594. The 
number from the British Isles remained at 


about the same level, 2,259, compared with 
2,300 during the preceding year. 

Arrivals from other countries was negligible. 
There were 132 immigrants in the group clas- 
sified as Northern European races, of whom 
about half were French. The number in this 
group declined from 194 in 1941 and from 
1,957 in 1939, the year the war broke out. 


There were 87 immigrants in the group clas- 
sified as “other races.” During 1941 there had 
been 241 in this group, and in 1939 there had 
been 5,844. 


Occupational Classification 


Classified according to sex, there were 2,280 
adult males, 3,429 adult females, and 1,867 
children under eighteen in the total; while 
occupationally this number was divided as 
follows: 


Under 
Males Females 18 
Faria im@egawe... se 0k 172 70 77 
Tabourime Ih elm 242 86 64 
Mechanics’ ®. 2020), 2 485 145 123 
Trading een sere. 289 310 99 
Mining eek A, 3 21 10 6 
Female domestic 5 
SCPVanlue Police © kes #S 411 46 
Other classes....... LOL) 2397" ol ang, 


The destinations of these immigrants were 
as follows: Nova Scotia, 989; New Brunswick, 
279; Prince Edward Island, 31; Quebec, 1,399; 
Ontario, 3,315; Manitoba, 209; Saskatchewan, 
118; Alberta, 287; British Columbia, 949. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Winnieec, Maniropa. — CrrtTAIN GLOVE 
MANUFACTURERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
GuoveE WorKERS’ UNION oF AMERICA, 
Loca. 90. 


Agreements to be in effect from December 28, 
1942, for one manufacturer, February 1, 1943, 
for the others, all to January 1, 1944. The 
Company recognizes the union and, when re- 
quiring additional experienced help, will apply 
to the union; if none available, others employed 
are to join the union. No discrimination 
against employees on account of union activity. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
quarter; work on Sundays and holidays, time 
and one-half. Wage rates are piece work rates 
agreed upon between the union and the em- 
ployer, and the union agrees that this schedule 
be recognized throughout the Winnipeg glove 
industry as a whole; for samples, etc., cut on 
time work, at least 50 cents per hour for cutters, 
40 cents for operators. Provision is made for 
division of work in the slack season, and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontreaL, Quesec—THe Associatep CLorTH- 
ING MANUFACTURERS OF THE PROVINCE OF 
QurBEc, INc., AND THE AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WoRKERS OF AMERICA, MONTREAL 
JOINT Boarp. 


Agreement in effect from July 1, 1941, to 
July 1, 1944. This agreement continues the 
conditions of the previous agreement which was 
summarized in the Laspour GAZETTE, October 
1940, page 1070, with certain new conditions. 

Bonus: Instead of the 10 per cent bonus pre- 
vailing previous to July 1, 1941, a 20 per cent 
war bonus was made effective if and when 
incorporated by Order in Council into the agree- 
ment for this industry under the Collective 
Agreement Act. (This was done in the Order 
in Council noted in the Labour GAZETTE, August, 
1941, page 1008.) Wages: Hither party may 
request a revision in wages and _ conditions 
between March 1 and March 15 of any year. 
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whereupon a joint conference board will meet 
to decide on any such requests. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
UNION, 


Victoria, B.C.— Two 
INTERNATIONAL ‘T'YPOGRAPHICAL 
Locau 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 7, 1941, 
from year to year, subject to notice. Only 
union members to be employed. Hours: 7% per 
shift, a 45-hour week for both day and night 
workers; overtime at time and one-half; work 
on Sundays or holidays at double time. Hourly 
wage rates: $1.134 for day work; $1.214 for 
night work. Vacation: One week with pay to 
employees with one year’s service. 


Victoria, B.C.—Cerrtain Jop PRINTING Firms 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Loca 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1941, to August 31, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Hours: 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. Overtime 
at time and one-half until midnight and double 
time thereafter; work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. Hourly wage rates: $1.084 for day 
work, $1.164 for night work. Vacation: One 
week with pay to employees with one year’s 
service. Apprentices to serve six years and to 
be paid from $12 per week during second year 
to $32 during sixth year. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CAMPBELLTON, N.B—A CrrtaIn FouNpDRY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Ma- 
CHINISTS, LocaL 1456. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 15, 
1942, to December 15, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employer 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
for its members. Regular working hours, 
rates of pay and cost of living bonus were to be 
prescribed by the Regional War Labour Board. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Toronto, OntTarRIO—A CrErTAIN MANUFACTURER 
or SHEET MetaL AND HXNAMELWARE PRrop- 
UCTS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES WHO ARE 
REPRESENTED BY THE UNITED STEEL 
Workers or America, Locar 1111. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 17, 

1942, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from 

year to year, subject to notice. All employees 

who are members of the union or who shall 
become members, shall remain members during 


the life of this agreement. 
Hours: The hours vary with the shift and the 
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department, from a 40 to a 48-hour week; any 
employee required to work more than the stipu- 
lated hours per day or per night to be paid 
time and one-half for the first four hours and 
double time thereafter; double time for work 
on Sundays and legal holidays. Wages: Estab- 
lished piece work rates will not be altered 
except by mutual agreement or change in the 
method of manufacture. Any change in wage 
rates will be subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board. Any alleged un- 
fairness as to wages, etc., will be dealt with in 
accordance with the grievance procedure. Vaca- 
tion: One week’s vacation with pay to all 
employees with two years’ seniority. Provision 
is made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
oF TIN CANS, ETC., AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
Wuo ARE REPRESENTED BY THE UNITED 
STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2514. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 21, 
1942, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the agreement noted above 
for the sheet metal and enamelware plant of 
this same company, except that a 48-hour week 
prevails throughout the plant as the standard 
day shift. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN METAL PRop- 
ucts Factory AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2808. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 16, 
1942, to December 15, 1943 (or 1944 if no notice 
given by either party); the agreement may 
also be terminated on 60 days’ notice after the 
cessation of hostilities. The company will deal 
with a union committee. No discrimination 
by the company against any employee for being 
a union member, and the union will not coerce 
employees into membership. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for all shifts, with a lunch period of 20 
minutes allowed on each shift. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half; work on Sundays 
and holidays at time and one-half. The wage 
scale is not part of the agreement but it is 
agreed that wage rates may be changed as cir- 
cumstances require or upon a government order. 
A cost-of-living bonus is payable in accordance 
with the federal government 1941 Order in 
Council 8253 and amendments. An incentive 
bonus scheme is in effect. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO. — DOMINION TRUCK 
EQUIPMENT Co. Lrp., AND THE UNITED 
STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2429. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by 
an officer of the Department of Labour. 
Agreement to be in effect from October 8, 
1942, for the duration of the war, except 
that one month’s notice may be given by 
either party at any time after October 1, 
1943. The Company recognizes the union as 
the sole bargaining agent for employees of the 
Company, and there will be no discrimination 
by the Company or employees because of union 
activity or the lack of it by any employees. All 
new employees must join the union, but present 
employees are not compelled to join. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half; work on Sundays and holidays at time 
and one-half. For all work on night shift 
(10 hours per night for 5 nights per week), 
time and one-tenth to be paid. Hourly wage 
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rates: junior workers (those under 21 years 
of age) 20 cents during first four weeks to 
35 cents after 12 weeks; labourers and 
helpers 45 cents for 30 days and 50 cents. 
thereafter; skilled employees (mechanics, ma- 
chinists, welders, body builders, maintenance 
men, painters and blacksmiths) 60 cents to 
start, with increases according to merit, 
ability and skill. Cost-of-living bonus: the 
bonus being paid at the time the agreement 
was made was $3.10 a week to those earning 
$25 per week or over and 12-4 per cent of 
weekly wages of all other employees; this 
bonus to be increased or decreased in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Orders in Council. 
Vacation: one week annually to employees 
with at least one year’s service. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO.—CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
Workers or America, Locau 127. 


Agreement reached following a report of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, Nov. 1942, p. 1267, 
and this issue, p. 196). 

Agreement to be in effect from December 23, 
1942, to November 30, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as bargaining 
agent for its members. Employees are free to 
join or not to join any union or association; 
no discrimination by the company or union 
members against any employee for being or 
not being a union member. 

Hours: at the time of signing the agreement, 
regular hours were 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week; time and one-half for over- 
time and for work on Sundays and holidays. 
Employees regularly engaged on the second or 
third shift receive 5 per cent extra pay. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and em- 
ployees leaving the plant to serve in the armed 
forces are to accumulate seniority during their 
absence and be re-employed on their discharge 
from the armed forces, if work is available. 
Provision is made for the settlement of 
grievances. 


WINpsoR, ONTARIO—GOTFREDSON, LIMITED, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, Loca 195. 


Agreement reached through intervention of 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
as noted on page 197 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from November 1, 1942, to 
November 1, 1948, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
for its members. The employees are free to 
join or not to join any union or association; 
no discrimination by the company or by unon 
members against any employee for being or 
not being a union member. While existing 
legislation remains in force affecting wages, 
bonuses, etc., both parties agree not to make 
application to the Regional or National War 
Labour Board until the matter has been dis- 
cussed between the parties. Seniority rights 
are provided for, and employees leaving the 
plant to serve in the armed forces will accumu- 
late seniority during such absence and be re- 
employed on their discharge, if work is avail- 
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able. Provision is made for the settlement 


of grievances. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—RIVERSIDE IRON WorKS 
Lrp. AND THE Hovur.ty RateD EMPLOYEES 
IN THE FounpRY DEPARTMENT, MEMBERS 
OF INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS AND FOUNDRY 
Worker’s UNION, Locat 360, REPRESENTED 
BY A COMMITTEE OF EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following the report of 
the board under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. (LABOUR GAZETTE, January 1943, 
page 71). Agreement to be in effect from 
January 26, 1948, for the duration of the war, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. No discrimination by the company or 
union members on account of union member- 
ship or non-membership. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half for the first 
four hours and double time thereafter; double 
time for work on holidays and on Sunday or 
the day following six consecutive shifts. The 
agreement does not restrict either party from 
applying to the Regional War Labour Board 
for revision of existing wage rates or working 
conditions. The full cost of living bonus will 
be paid to all employees in accordance with 
Dominion Government Orders in Council. The 
present incentive bonus scheme and method 
of distribution to remain in effect, any modi- 
fication of such scheme to be approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board. Apprenticeship 
is for five years. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Owen Sounp, Ontario.—A |MANUFACTURER OF 
Tucs AND BARGES AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 16, 
1942, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union. as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for hourly rated employees. 
No discrimination by the company or union 
members against any employee on account of 
union activity or membership. 

Hours: 10 per cent, 5 on Saturdays, a 55- 
hour week, until June: 30, 1943; from July I, 
1943, hours to be 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, 
a 50-hour week. Overtime is payable at time 
and one half; work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. Wages: the company to meet a 
committee of the union to reclassify jobs 
throughout the plant and to set wage rates, 
this wage scale to be submitted jointly to the 
Regional War Labour Board. Vacation: one 
week’s vacation with pay to employees with 
one year’s service or more. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—NortH VAN SHIP Repairs 
Lrp., AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL 115. 


Agreement in effect from January 2, 1942, 
for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. This agreement _is similar to_the 
one in,effect between the Burrard Dry Dock 
Co. Ltd., and the National Union of Operating 
Engineers (LasouR GAZETTE, June, 1940, 
page 606), the basic hourly date for ‘hoisting 
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engineers being 90 cents, $1 on floating der- 
ricks, with a cost of living bonus. 


Victoria, B.C.—Yarrows, Lrtp., Victoria Ma- 
CHINERY Depot, Co., LD. AND THE 
NatioNaL UNION oF MAcHINIsTS, FITTERS 
AND Hevprers, Locau No. 2. 


Agreements to be in effect from May 5, 1942, 
for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. Only union members to be em- 
ployed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day work: 
for second shift 74 hours’ work with 8 hours’ 
pay; for third shift 7 hours’ work with 8 hours’ 
pay; a 40-hour week for second ‘and third 
shift. Overtime is payable at time and one 
half; thereafter at double time; work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. Time and one 
quarter for all dirty work or work in confined 
spaces full of gas or wet paint fumes. Hourly 
wage rates: machinists 90 cents, improvers 
75 cents, helpers 50 to 60 cents, cranemen 67 to 
90 cents, compressor engineer 72 cents. A cost 
of living bonus to be paid in accordance with 
the 1941 Order in Council P.C, 8253. For work 
at outside points, travelling time, fare and 
board to be paid by employer. The company 
agree to endeavour to settle any dispute with 
the employees’ committee. 

Supplementary agreements, also dated Mast oy 
1942, with reference to the continuous opera- 
tion plan, are the same as the agreement sum- 
marized below for Vancouver and Victoria 
shipyards. 


Nanaimo, B.C —NeEwcastLe SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Lrp., AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 
or Canapa, Nanaimo Unit No. 1 (SuHrr- 
WRIGHTS, ETC.). 

Agreement to be in effect from January 14, 
1943, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. If the union is unable to supply 
competent mechanics, non-union men may _ be 
hired and the union agrees to accept such a 
man. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week for day 
work; 74 per shift with pay for 8 hours, a 
40-hour week for second shift except on 


emergent war work when 44 hours may be 
worked; 7 per shift with pay for 8 hours, 
a 40-hour week for third shift. Overtime at 
time and one half for first four hours and 
double time thereafter; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays. Hourly wage rates: 
carpenters, joiners and shipwrights 90 cents; 
caulkers 93 cents; leading hands $1; painters 
85 cents; electricians $1; improvers 80 cents; 
mechanics’ helpers 72 cents; general labourers 
55 cents; these rates to be subject to adjust- 
ment quarterly with changes in the cost of 
ie Time and one quarter for all dirty 
work. 


VANCOUVER AND VictoriA, B.C.—CrrTAIN SHIP- 
BUILDING AND SHip Repair FIRMS AND 
Various UNIons As Listep BELow. 


Supplementary agreements were made in 
April, 1942, between shipyards and the unions 
listed below, which are supplementary to the 
original agreements and amendents to which 
reference is made in each case. The supple- 
mentary agreements provide for the operation 
of the shipyards for three shifts a day, seven 
days a week. Individuals to work six shifts 
consecutively and to have the seventh shift off. 
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Hours for day shift: 8 per shift, a 48-hour 
week, with time and one half for the last 
four hours of the sixth shift paid at time and 
one half, which makes weekly wages equivalent 
to pay for 50 hours. Hours for second shift: 
72 per shift, a 46-hour week, with pay for 
54 hours. Hours for third shift: 74 hours, a 
43-hour week, with pay for 54 hours. Overtime: 
time and one half for first four hours and 
double time thereafter. After six consecutive 
shifts, if any worker is required to work a 
seventh shift, double time rates to be paid; 
double time for work on three holidays. 

This same agreement was made by shipyards 
and each of the following unions (References 
to publication of the original agreements and 
amendments in the LABOUR GAZETTE are given 
for each): 


VANCOUVER—BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS UNIoN or CanapaA, LocaL No. 1. 
Lagpour GAZETTE, Mar., 1940, p. 278; June, 
1941, p. 700; Apr., 1942, p. 481, and June, 1942, 
DEST: 
VANCOUVER—AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 
or CANADA, SHIPYARD SECTION (SHIPWRIGHTS 
AND CAULKERS). 


LasoturR GAZETTE, December, 1941, p. 1570; 
and October, 1942, p. 1208. In addition to 
these two agreements, a similar one was made 
between the union and the Burrard (Vancou- 
ver) Dry Dock Co. Ltd., October 1, 1941; the 
supplementary agreements of April, 1942, affect 
all three shipyards. 
VANCOUVER—AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 

oF CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS SHIP- 
YARD UNIT. 


Lapour GAZETTE, December, 1941, p. 1570; 
and April, 1942, p. 481. 


VANCOUVER—NATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS No. 3. 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 

April, 1942, p. 481. 

VANCOUVER—BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DeEc- 
ORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 138. 

LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 
April, 1942, p. 481. 
VANCOUVER—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca 170. 

Lazpour GAZETTE, July, 1940, p. 728; February, 
1941, p. 180; and April, 1942, p. 481. 
VANCOUVER—SHEET MertaL WorKERS’ 

NATIONAL ASssocIATION, LocaL 280. 


Lazsour GAZETTE, July, 1940, p. 729, and April, 
1942, p. 481. 


VANcoUvER—THE Dock AND SHIPYARD Work- 
ERS’ UNION OF VANCOUVER AND DistRIcT, 
Loca 2. 


Lapour GAZETTE, June, 
April, 1942, p. 481. 


VicToRIA—BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILD- 
ERS’ UNION oF Canapa, Loca No. 2. 
Lazsour GAZETTE, May, 1940, p. 493; April, 


1942, p. 481. In addition, an amendment was 
made for one shipyard May 7, 1941, which was 


1940, p. 606; and 


1940, p. 4938; and 
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1940, p. 607; and 
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not mentioned in the Lasour GAZETTE, but 
which is the same as the amendment of Febru- 
ary 24, 1941, to the agreement for boilermakers 
at Vancouver, which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, p. 700. 


Victor1A—UnItep BroTHERHOOD OF  CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, Loca 1598 


LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, p. 700; Decem- 
ber, 1941, p:91571; April, 1942, p. 482. 


VICcTORIA—AMALGAMATED BuILDING WORKERS, 


Suipyarp Section, Locan No. 1 (Sur- 
WRIGHTS AND CAULKERS). 
LABotrR GAZETTE, February, 1941, p. 180; 


December, 1941, p. 1571; April, 1942, p. 482. 

A further supplementary agreement with one 
shipyard (Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Ltd.) 
is dated January 1, 1943, and provides for the 
employment of improver shipwrights and im- 
prover caulkers, if union unable to supply 
journeymen, at a wage rate of 80 cents per 
hour plus cost of living bonus; after six months 
such improvers may be paid at journeyman’s 
rate if they have attained journeyman efficiency, 
the number of such improvers to be set by the 
union in consultation with the foreman. 


VICTORIA—INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELEcTRICAL WorkeErRS, LocaL 2380. 


Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1942, p. 481, wherein 
the effective date of one agreement is given as 
October 1, 1941; the date of the other shipyard’s 
agreement is June 1, 1941. 

Victoria—T'uE Dock AND SHIPYARD WORKERS, 
Locau 1 (LABOURERS, ETC.). 


LAsourR GAZETTE, February, 
April, 1942, p. 482. 


1941, op. 18h; 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Saint Joun, N.B—Certain SrpamsHip Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Locat 273 (LonG- 
SHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from December I, 
1942, to November 30, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day or night., Hourly wage 
rates for day or night work: for handling 
general cargo, 80 cents, plus a war bonus of 8 
cents per hour, or a total of 88 cents per hour, 
plus a cost of living bonus of 9 cents per hour 
which is to be adjusted in accordance with the 
provisions of 1941 Order in Council P.C. 8253; 
for handling bulk cargoes and certain other 
cargoes, 10 cents per hour extra. Double time 
for work during meal hour and until relieved; 
double time for work on Sundays and holidays 
and also for Saturday after 1 p.m. between 
June 1 and September 30. Provision is made 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Air Transportation 


Trans-CaNnaDA AiR LINES AND THER Em- 
PLOYEES, REPRESENTED BY INTERNATIONAL 
AssociATION OF Macuinists, Lopce 714 
(ArrcraFT MAINTENANCE Mecuanics, Etc.). 

This agreement, which covers aircraft main- 
tenance at all landing fields of the Trans Canada 
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Air Lines in Canada, is in effect from June 1, 
1942, to May 31, 1943, and thereafter subject to 
notice. This is an amended agreement, the orig- 
inal having been summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, June, 1941, p. 701. Sub-foreman, tool 
and die makers, helpers, chauffeurs and janitors 
are added to the classes of workers covered. 
Minimum monthiy wage rates, based on a 48 
hour week, are: crew chief, air engineer and 
aircraft inspector, $175 (no change from pre- 
vious agreement) sub-foreman, tool and die 
maker, $175 (not in previous agreement), detail 
inspector $165 (formerly $175), mechanic $165 
(no change), junior mechanic $120 to $150 (no 
change), learners $60 to $110 (no change) ; 

helper $120 (not in previous agreement), chauf- 
feurs $85 to $110 (not in previous spac lnets aE 
janitors $75 to $95 (not in previous agreement 

cleaner $75 (no change); stockkeeper $130 to 
$140 (formerly $120 to $125), shipper and 
receiver $120 to $130 (formerly $110 to $115), 
assistant stockkeeper $100 to $115 (formerly 
$100 to $105), issuer $60 to $90 (no change). 
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Vacation: the date on which employees are 
classified as having a year’s service and eligible 
for a two weeks’ vacation (or less service and 
eligible for a partial vacation) is March 31, 
instead of June 30. A Co-operative Committee 
to be set up to work in conjunction with the 
management on matters requiring joint con- 
sideration. 

An amendment was made to this agreement 
from October 1, 1942, to cover the employment 
of female workers in the maintenance and over- 
haul department: female workers to start at 
$55 a month for the first month (or longer if 
necessary to determine fitness to be learners) ; 
if assigned a a cleaner, basic rate will then be 
$70; if assigned as a learner, basic rate of $55, 
with advancement each six months as for male 
learners except that female learners are paid 
$5 less per month than male learners; in the 
stores department female issuers or assistant 
stockkeepers are paid the same rates as male 
on aan if capable of performing the same 
wor 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application 
is published and thirty days allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 
tion, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is adminis- 
tered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. Further information concerning 
this legislation is given in the Lasour GazerTts, 
January, 1943, page 86. Proceedings under 
the Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
twenty amendments to agreements, all of 
which are noted below. A request for the 
extension of a new agreement for longshore- 
men (inland navigation) at Montreal was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 23. Requests for the amendment 
of certain agreements were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, as follows: for the 
men’s and boys’ hats and caps industry 
throughout the Province, and for building 
trades at St. Jerome, in the issue of January 


16; for barbers and hairdressers at St. Hya- 
cinthe, in the issue of January 23; hair- 
dressers at Montreal, retail stores at Quebec, 
in the issue of January 30. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
January, approving or amending the consti- 
tution and bylaws of certain joint commit- 
tees, and others approving the levy of 
assessment on the parties, or amending pre- 
vious Orders in Council in this connection 
by certain other joint committees. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated December 24, 
and gazetted January 2, extends the terms of 
this agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 
1940, page 1310, and May, 1942, page 631) to 
January on 943. 

Another ‘Order in Council, 
22, and gazetted January 30, 
the term to March 1, 1943. 


dated January 
again extends 


Construction: Building and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE S&T. 


JOHN DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 


GAZETTE, August, 1941, page 1009, November, 
page 1425, December, page 1578; and December, 
1942, page 1490). In structural steel work, 
the installation of portable tanks and boilers 
under two tons in weight, the rate is 58 cents 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents); for steam 
generation work (erection of equipment used 
in the generation of steam), it is now pro- 
vided that work on direct water heating sys- 
tems is not included, but on work installing 
stokers in furnaces with a horizontal heating 
surface of 20 feet or less 70 cents per hour 
for mechanics and 47 cents for helpers to be 
paid, with a 55-hour week. 
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BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC CITY AND DISTRICT 

An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GazeTre, August, 1941, page 1009, September, 
1942, page 1097, and October, 1942, page 1209) 
by the same amendment as noted above for 
building trades in Chicoutimi and the Lake 
St. John district. 


Burtpine TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated January 13, 
and gazetted January 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 497, June, page 609, 
August, page 866; March, 1941, page 334, 
August, page 1010; September, 1942, page 
1097, November, page 1348) by adding another 
contractor to the parties to the agreement. 

Another Order in Council, dated January 
22, and gazetted January 30, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades 
by the same amendment as noted above for 
building trades in Chicoutimi and the Lake 
St. John district. 


Buiupinc TRADES, St. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1940, page 867, December, 
page 1311; March, 1941, page 334, September, 
page 1160; September, 1942, page 1097; Janu- 
ary, 19438, page 88.) by the same amend- 
ment as noted above for building trades in 
Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John district. 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL 


An Order in Council, dated January 13, 
and gazetted January 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1938, page 1172, November, 
page 1299; December, 1940, page 1311; March, 
1941, page 334; June, 1942, page 738, Sep- 
tember, page 1097). Three further contractors 
are added as parties to the agreement. <A 
cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents per hour above 
the hourly wage rates paid to each employee 
on November 15, 1941 is made payable; this 
bonus which was approved by the Regional 
War Labour Board December 22, 1942, is to 
continue unchanged until December 22, 1943. 

Another Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades by 
the same amendment as noted above for build- 
ing trades in Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John 
district. 

BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated January 13, and 
gazetted January 16, amends the previous Order 
in Council for these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1942, p. 1209). <A cost of living bonus 
of 5 cents per hour above the hourly wage rates 
paid to each employee on November 15, 1941, is 
made payable; this bonus which was approved 
by the Regional War Labour Board, November 
3, 1942, is to continue unchanged until Novem- 
ber 3, 19438. 

Another Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, corrects the Order in 
Council which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1942, p. 1209, by changing 
the wage rate for the installation of portable 
tanks and boilers under 2 tons in weight from 
53 to 58 cents per hour. 


BumLpING TRADES, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted January 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
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GAZETTE, May, 1940, p. 498; March, 1941, p. 
334; June, 1942, p. 738, Sept., p. 1097). A cost 
of living bonus of 5 cents per hour above the 
hourly rates paid to each employee on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, is made payable; this bonus, which 
was approved by the Regional War Labour 
Board November 24, 1942, is to continue un- 
changed until Nov. 28, 1943. 

Another Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades by 
the same amendment as noted above for build- 
ing trades in Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John 
district. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted January 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Nov., 1938, p. 1299; March, 1940, 
p. 283; March, 1941, p. 334, Aug., p. 1011, Dec., 
p. 1490) by the same amendment as noted above 
for building trades in Chicoutimi and the Lake 
St. John district. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME AND TERREBONNE 
CouNTY. 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted January 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1940, p. 499; May, 1939, p. 529; 
March, 1941, p. 334, Sept., p. 1160, Dec., p. 
1573; Sept., 1942, p. 1097, Nov., p. 1348) by 
the same amendment as noted above for build- 
ing trades in Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John 
district. 

BuiLpIne TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated January 13, and 
gazetted January 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1938, p. 798, Nov., p. 1300; 
March, 1939, p. 335, Oct., p. 1066, Dec., p. 1280; 
Feb., 1940, p. 172; March, 1941, p. 334, Aug., 
p. 1012, Dee., p..1578; Sept., 1942, p. 1097). A 
cost of living bonus of 5 cents per hour above 
the hourly rates paid each employee on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, is made payable; this bonus, which 
was approved by the Regional War Labour 
Board, November 18, 1942, is to continue un- 
changed until November 1, 1943. 

Another Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 30, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council by the same amend- 
ment as noted above for building trades in 
Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John district. 


BUILDING TRADES, VAL D’OR AND AMOS 
An Order in Council, dated January 13, and 
gazetted January 23, extends to February 11, 
1944, the duration of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1941, p. 704, Oct., p. 1815, Dec., 
p. 1573; March, 1942, p. 353 and Sept., p. 1097). 


Trade 


CLERKS AND BOOKKEEPERS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND ST. JOSEPH D’ALMA 
An Order in Council, dated January 13, and 

gazetted January 16, amends the previous 

Orders in Council for these workers (LABOUR 

GAZETTE, July, 1939, p. 730; Jan., 1940, p. 69, 

Cet’, p.1076; Nov.) p.? 1203) Dee, p.13127 ‘Febs 

1941, p. 184, March, p. 234; June, 1942, p. 739). 
Hours in commercial establishments in Jon- 

quiére, Kenogami and Arvida are reduced from 

63 to 57 per week, dairies from 70 to 60 hours. 

A paid vacation of one day for every year’s 

service up to 7 days is granted. Telephone 

operators are no longer included in the agree- 
ment. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


EN six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister 


considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all the zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and of amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1940, page 
1077. Schedules of wages and hours recently 
made binding by Orders in Council under 
these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 
HarRD FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO, 


An Order in Council, dated January 5, and 
gazetted January 9, makes binding throughout 
the Province of Ontario the terms of a new 
schedule of wages and bonus for the hard 
furniture industry, from October 16, 1942, to 
October 15, 1943. This schedule is similar to 
the one previously in effect (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, p. 285, Dec., p. 1313; April, 1941, 
p. 474, Nov., p. 1427; Feb., 1942, p. 234) with 


this exception: Provisions for a cost of living 
bonus are replaced by a new clause by which, 
in conformity with the Federal Government 
1942 Order in Council P.C. 5963, the cost of 
living bonus is $4.25 per week of 47 hours is 
payable to all adult male employees and all 
employees receiving $25 per week or more, and 
a bonus of 17 per cent of weekly wages (exclu- 
sive of overtime) is payable to all female 
employees and all male employees under 21 
years of age, who earn less than $25 per week. 
This bonus is to be adjusted in accordance with 
the Federal Government orders. Female em- 
ployees are now included and are in class “B”, 


® Saskatchewan 


Trade 


CoaL AND Woop INpustTRY, REGINA 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
1942, and gazetted January 15, 1943, amends 


the previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, Nov., 1940, p. 1204, and Oct., 
1941, p. 13818) by changing the daily hours to 
10 per day, Monday to Friday, and 5 hours on 
Saturday; the provisions for a working week 
of 54 hours, however, is unchanged. 


U.S. Women’s Bureau Advocates “Equal Pay” Principle 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has 
published a bulletin entitled Equal Pay 
for Women in War Industries. In favour of 
the principle it is argued that “light work” 
done by women often involves considerable 
skill, that their output compares favourably 
with men’s and that many women have depen- 
dents. As regards the contention that women 
should be paid lower rates because they require 
more supervision, additional lifting and carry- 
ing devices or plant adjustments to conform 
with labour laws relating specifically to women, 
‘it is considered that any new body of workers 
requires such adjustments and supervision. 
While not denying that women have higher 
absenteeism and turn-over rates, the Bureau 
stresses that both could be reduced by im- 
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proved conditions of work and indicates plants 
where the absenteeism rate for women is no 
higher than for men. 

A survey of current practice in war indus- 
tries revealed that the principle of “equal pay” 
is being applied most extensively in industries 
such as aircraft where women were not em- 
ployed in substantial numbers before’ the 
present emergency. In most ammunition and 
some machine-tool plants, women’s entrance 
rates were well below men’s, but in some cases 
the rate for the job was paid in the higher 
classifications. 

The recent endorsement of “equal pay” by 
the National War Labour Board in its decision 
on the General Motors cases is appended to 
the bulletin. 


War Emergency Training Program 


Statistical Summary for January, 1943 


T the end of January, 1948, a total of 

20,988 persons were training in the classes 
being carried on under the Dominion-Provin- 
cial War Emergency Training Program. This 
represents an increase of 5,889, as compared 
with the end of April, the first month of the 
fiscal year, when the total enrolment under 
the program was 15,099. 

The increase in the enrolment as at the 
end of January is accounted for largely by 
the greater number of persons now receiving 
training in part-time classes and plant schools, 
and a steady increase in the enrolment in 
Air Force and Navy classes. In the part- 
time classes to increase the skill of persons 
already employed in war industry or to fit 
persons presently employed in non-essential 
industries for the time when they will be 
required to change over to war work, there 
were enrolled at the end of January 4,946, 
composed of 4,142 men and 804 women. At 
the end of April, 1942, the enrolment in these 
part-time classes was 1,871, which included 
1,582 men and 289 women. There have not, 
however, been as many applications for train- 
ing from persons employed in non-essential 
industries as was expected. 

In the R.C.A.F. classes the enrolment has 
increased from 5,179 at the end of April, 1942, 
to 6,991 at the end of January. In April, 1942, 
1,279 trainees from R.C.A.F. classes com- 
pleted their training as compared with 1,342 
during the month of January. 

The total enrolment in Navy classes at the 
end of April, 1942, was 178 and this has shown 
a steady increase up to the end of January, 
1943, when. there were 942 enlisted Navy men 
under training. 

At the end of January there were fewer 
men enrolled in the Army classes than on 
the same date last year. The enrolment 
fell off to 1,851 at the end of July, 1942, but 
there has been an increase since that time 
so that at the end of January there were 
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2,700 enrolled in the classes. The number 
enrolled in Army classes at the end of April, 
1942, was 2,428. 


While there has been an increase in the 
part-time classes, and Air Force and Navy 
classes, the enrolment in the full-time pre- 
employment classes was considerably lower 
at the end of January than at the end of 
April, 1942. In the full-time pre-employment 
classes the total enrolment of men has de- 
creased from 3,558 at the end of April, 1942, 
to 2,382 at the end of January. The enrol- 
ment in women’s industrial classes also shows 
a slight decrease from 1,341 at the end of 
April, 1942, to 1,259 at the end of January, 
1943. 


One of the contributing factors in the larger 
total enrolment under the program at the end 
of January as compared with that at the end 
of April, 1942, is the steady increase in the 
numbers under training in approved plant 
schools. At the end of January, a total of 
73 plant schools had received approval under 
the War Emergency Training Program and 
at that time there were under training in the 
schools 810 men and 727 women. At the end 
of April, 1942, there were 349 men and only 
22 women in approved plant schools. 


War Emergency Training Conference 


A conference of the Regional Directors of 
the War Emergency Training Program and 
other interested officials in the provinces is to 
be held in Ottawa, February 25 and 26. At 
this meeting matters concerning the adminis- 
tration of the program will be discussed and 
plans for the coming year developed. Similar 
conferences of War Emergeney Training 
officials were held during the two previous 
years in which the program has been in 
operation and proved of much value in the 
exchange of ideas and establishment of pro- 
cedure. | 
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TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942 TO 
JANUARY 31, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 





























NUMBERS IN TRAINING COMPLETED TRAINING 
a= From From Gay 
April 1/42 | «At First Enrolled At End April 1/42 In 
to of Jan. in Jan. of Jan. to January 
Jan. 31/43 Jan. 31/43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Re Give Ha C lasses niectqo-mamccrawacemicss «ad 21,738 6,644 1,817 6,991 13,381 1,342 
TN Sat OLS Bk bce toe Hats oe 8 nis Re aia en 11, 287 2,463 1,103 2,700 7,484 800 
ING as MOI EEG Sak Abide 2 Solsdp Gc CoG One Oa Sone EeeS 3,218 711 513 942 Py late: 275 
MPotalawre cee ce ort oe cate 36, 238 9,818 3,433 10, 633 23 , 023 ne BPghayy 
NOVA SCOTIA 
RA GPArE A Classes niet ee On sheets vous: 304 71 24 Hel 207 20 
PATTI AC AGRA, ead Weide nee retiety eres cele tele iave iso, wees 772 110 100 166 540 29 
DO tal Bee eee Te lo TIN Seis wo akenss 1,076 181 124 237 747 49 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
REGEAL HO lasséss eed. St ee else. $2 1,001 240 139 308 518 49 
PAIN yn CISSSCS sit. a stniat ae meee ae eiclite ei ele avs «wets 984 262 59 220 721 90 
INDIA Y ACIERR Gok abicies DES cote oe BBwie.co Sao aeEe Tiel aenel 5 SK Sh al PRIN | ERP Orn del Ne isge hs «Se 
VOCALS es Ect HO Ele. = cba 1,986 502 198 528 1,240 139 
QUEBEC 
RAGRAGH ClO SSCA ce Ne octet ara ce satepctecole ae ive cvarcie.« ie 2,583 757 106 738 1,626 104 
ApS dane CAG sek Viini ele LRiaiens com NCCAA ceo SRC 1,602 357 134 401 1,119 85 
INA WAVE CLASSES... sorte eae eee erent is se sie 122 ey 13 25 72 12 
Ota lS ersten ne Ware eee oe ek 4,307 1,141 253 1,164 2,817 201 
ONTABIO 
Re OpAv Ea CLASSOS Water re ee the Mlerodrercio «nels 7,795 2,437 690 2,541 4,920 547 
ATI, lASSER id Pet Gen sate AOS cis oa aide wine eee 3,256 645 311 730 PANDA 197 
Navy Classes..........-. hae OE AR ne ee ae 2,798 485 462 776 1,968 168 
M Mey all oie Abesin ROS CC 0 GRR noe Cena 13, 849 3,567 1,463 4,047 9,009 912 
MANITOBA : 
RiCeAc l= Classes Miia iat a ee alesis wile SRie- 2,015 596 199 712 Ue PH 70 
PATON A ARBOR asc ste csp rt cee lero oie ek ge 89 612 133 56 163 434 | 26 
PROCAIS at yee Ue ee ary oore au scaeheis sats. 2620 729 255 875 1,661 , 96. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
WR Gels © lasses fe en ot te eile ob siete 5 2,847 826 251 925 1,778 151 
PATTI COJABSES ea ohite Aerie ot dee eae ce esters ss 852 281 111 256 596 136 
AGAR CVSS oie 6.5 Sloan Gots SEM CPOE aaa ——- 8, 699 1,107 362 1,181 2,374 287 
ALBERTA 
Ri CrAV he) ClASSes sal mtesajed satierabtielslcltis S)svaiels we 2,526 822 231 842 1,464 202 
AI y, @lasmes inte At aecsie timers peerese + cea 979 240 90 249 604 81 
INawy Classes Min atn bitin aeiee ete te aoe ees 284 199 30 133 117 95 
LOtalsteey ee eee eons We bes 3,789 e208 Dol 1,224 2,185 378 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Geach Classes ts cece de cscteaie co ee eee 2,667 895 177 854 1,641 199 
FASTIN Vio MASSES NN Mbeet teed CINE Ae Bele ole oe loieis: = 2,230 435 242 515 1,349 156 
Navy Classes.......... ee ANE rea. 00 5 05h So ee th te 8 Bee ee eee e cee feee eee e ee eee 
OCA BREN eae eve Orn tseiS petaeiia sate elelo ke 4,905 1,330 427 1,377 2,990 355 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


TABLE 4—TRAINING IN SCHOOLS, AGE AND SEX CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEBS IN 
PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO JANUARY 31, 1943 
(Subject to Revision) 





Age Age 
16 to 19 20 to 29 


ee ee ee ee eEeee———EEeEeEeEeEeeyEER———EE———————EEEEEE 


Age 
30 to 39 | 


ee eS Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee) ey ee 


oat. 

Age Age Grand 

40 to 49 50 and over Totals Totals 

New 

Men ; Women| Men | Women| Men |Women} Men ; Women} Men | Women} Men ; Women} Trainees 
Nova Scotia......... 5 27 120 OF 110 9 PAN) Were ae va Te eee 302 58 360 
New Brunswick..... 139 41 82 62 46 8 DOP mca 4 1 297 112 409 
Quebec. F...el tis 2,621 245} 908 384| 624 Loa | eo 26 51 60 2) 4,539 836 Spies) 
ONtAriOn coc osee. 3,485] 2,952) 1,090} 3,445] 1,103 1,502} 768 634} 555 54| 7,001 8,587 15,588 
Manitoban cas .aeecw, 336 6 130 27 89 18 52 3 OD Nielen tae: 629 54 683 
Saskatchewan....... 101 302 157 399 72 60 40 22 27 Tiiteeroor 784 1,181 
Albertarn. woe Nees ls ii 56 83 105 354 85 60 51 7 40 TN NRSV 505 842 
British Columbia.. 215 799 163 1,241 189 181 162 4 Role io see 814, 2,225 3,039 
LOtalSocsas na: 6,998! 4,455] 2,755! 5,934] 2,318 1,992] 1,445 721 800 59 feats 13,161 27,477 


Recommendations for Industrial Medical Service 


Aa HE New York State Department of Labour 
has recently published in its Industrial 
Bulletin three articles on the subject of medical 
services for large industrial plants. Stress 
is laid on the preventive aspects of plant 
medical work and on the value of pre-employ- 
ment examinations supplemented by periodic 
examinations. 

Matters to be considered in choosing the 
location of medical department are accessibility 
to workers, lighting, freedom from _ noise, 
opportunity for expansion, etc. The equipment 
for both a one-room and a three-room dis- 
pensary is described. As serious cases should 
be removed to hospital without delay, the 
treatment room is primarily for looking after 
minor injuries. Additional facilities suggested 
for the large plant are a clinical laboratory 
and X-ray dental, eye, and physio-therapy 
departments. 

If the physician is to develop a preventive 
program he should be employed full-time or 
part-time. He should have a general knowl- 
edge of industrial relations, working conditions, 
sanitation, occupational diseases, accident pre- 
vention, workmen’s compensation, methods of 
rehabilitation, and the transport, housing, 
recreational and educational facilities in the 
community. He must know the hazards of 
the substances and processes used and must 
be keenly intereseted in preventive work. 

The industrial nurse requires special knowl- 
edge of public health, social case work, per- 
sonnel administration, nutrition, industrial 
hazards, mental and personal hygiene, etc. 
She should be able to take charge of the 
medical room when the part-time physician 
is absent, supervise lunch-rooms, health and 
safety education, do follow-up work in remedy- 
ing physical defects, keep accurate records and 
undertake home visiting. 

An adequate medical service should include 
nutrition, health and safety education, accident 
prevention, sanitation, ventilation and lighting, 
and the prevention of fatigue. Attention 
should be given to the control of respiratory 
diseases which account for over 40 per cent 
of all sickness according to the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Pre-employment medical examinations should 
weed out persons whose employment might 
be hazardous for themselves, other workers 
or the job. A recent survey based on such 
examinations revealed that the rejection rate 
was only 4:4 per cent. Persons with physical 
defects are not rejected if work suitable for 
them is available, and the medical department 
attempts to correct defects. For those exposed 
to toxic substances examinations are necessary 
at intervals of one to six months depending 
on the severity of the exposure. In other 
cases biennial examinations are usually suffi- 
cient for workers under 45, and annual for 
those over 45. 


Attention should be given to the prevention 
of industrial fatigue which may result from 
excessive hours, monotony, irregular shifts, 
heavy lifting, defective posture, poor health 
and malnutrition, poor physical and psycho- 
logical adaptation to the job, etc. It may 
also be due to defective ventilation and light- 
ing, inadequate sanitary facilities, extremes of 
temperature, lack of drinking water and proper 
food, home worries and long journeys to work. 
An adjustment of hours and shift schedules 
may help to reduce fatigue. However, the 
article declares, 


“It is impossible to state what optimum 
working hours are since they differ under 
different conditions and for different types 
of work, but experience has shown that 
increasing the hours of work beyond a 
certain point does not result in corres- 
pondingly increased production...” 


Rest periods with opportunities for refresh- 
ment and exercise or relaxation can reduce 
fatigue. Shift systems should be arranged so 
as to minimize interference with sleeping 
habits. Too frequent rotation of shifts is 
discouraged. Other suggestions for preventing 
fatigue are to reduce noise, provide hot lunches 
in plant cafeterias, organize recreation, and 
arrange work benches at proper heights for 
correct posture and to permit both sitting and 
standing at work. Workers not adapted to 
their jobs should be transferred to others and 
they should be made to feel that their welfare 
is being considered and their job worth-while. 
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Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Meeting of the National Employment Committee—Insurance Registration 
—Claims for Benefit 


A pees gravity of the farm labour situation 

and the importance to the war effort of in- 
creasing production from Canadian farms has 
prompted the National Employment Com- 
mittee of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to recommend that agricultural rep- 
resentatives be added to the membership 
of all its Committees throughout Canada. 
The recommendation calls for the addition 
of an agricultural representative to National, 
Regional and Local Committees. About 46 
Committees located throughout Canada are 
affected. 


The National Committee held its seventh 
meeting on Monday, February 8th, under the 
Chairmanship of Commissioner R. J. Tallon, 
who is Acting Chairman during the illness of 
Mr. Tom Moore. Those in attendance were 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, Mr. Carl Berg, 
Edmonton, Mr. Geo. 8. Hougham, Toronto, 
Mr. E. R. Complin, Montreal, Mr. Ivor Lewis, 
Toronto, Miss M. Wherry, Montreal, Mr. 
J. C. G. Herwig, Ottawa, and Dr. Geo. F. 
Davidson, Ottawa. 


Dr. Davidson and Miss Wherry were sub- 
stituting for Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, O.B.E., 
Ottawa, and Mrs. Florence Martel, Montreal, 
respectively. 


Another decision of the Committee, which 
is advisory to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Director of National 
Selective Service, was to recommend the ap- 
pointment in the near future of a qualified 
man to head up the work of the Commission 
in respect to handicapped men. At the present 
time provision is made at the main offices 
of the Commission for dealing with handi- 
capped men from the point of view of inter- 
view, placement, etc. There has not yet been 
established a special section for this work 
at the Head Office of the Commission. The 
view of the Committee was that such a 
section should be established without delay. 

The decision in respect to a handicapped 
section was reached following statements to 
the Committee by Major A. M. Wright, Direc- 
tor of Rehabilitation, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, and Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, Superintendent of Vocational Train- 
ing for that Department. 


These officers gave the Committee a review 
of what is being done and planned for care 
of handicapped men in the Armed Services. 
The need for action so as to tie up the 
work of the Department of Pensions with that 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and National Selective Service was emphasized. 
It was pointed out that if handicapped men 
could be interviewed in hospital, as soon as 
their condition would permit, as to what em- 
ployment they could take when released from 
hospital, they were much less likely to become 
discouraged and depressed. 

The National Employment Committee went 
on record as favouring the issue of more in- 
formative and explanatory literature dealing 
with National Selective Service Regulations. 
It was represented that the “Worker’s Hand- 
book” should be revised and re-issued. Short 
explanatory radio broadcasts were suggested 
in order to acquaint the public, particularly 
those affected by National Selective Service 
Regulations, with the meaning of the Regula- 
tions. It was recommended that any hand- 
book summarizing the Regulations should 
be submitted to the Committee before being 
issued. 


The Committee will hold its next meeting 
early in March. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from Local Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission showed that 
at February 1, 1943, 163,531 employers estab- 
lishments and 3,594,744 persons were regis- 
tered. Of the persons registered, 2,848,306 
were insurable and 746,438 were uninsurable. 

The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
persons whose last employment was insurable. 
The other group of persons registered in- 
cluded employees of registered firms not com- 
ing within the coverage of the Act, and part- 
ners and proprietors of these firms. Also form- 
ing a part of this group were persons unem- 
ployed at date of registration whose last em- 
ployment was uninsurable and women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-four 
not engaged in insurable employment at the 
time of the recent registration. 
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SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION AT FEBRUARY 1, 1943 


: Total Persons 


Region 
MURRITUMES yee re ete er ee sy a coche os claret ee ae 
QUEBEC re erate ORL HIER on eos wire SOR aE eee 
AS) NDA 1 Aamo a oon ee eet eth. 5 el ep Re eens 
WRAURTRS Ss Pociatcnass es eee oe hose lag acc a's 6 give Vee 
PACTIICO CRE teeter tone ere MRT AUS LA). 7 EOI ae ae 
Total for'Cangdar nye oe «eee 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period 
from February 1 to December 31, 1942, was 
$349,655. In this period 24,206 claims were 
received for adjudication at the nine offices 
of the Commission, of which 17,883 claims 
were allowed, 5,137 claims were not allowed, 
with 1,186 claims pending. 

An analysis of the 5,137 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 1,793 claims under 
Section 28 (i) with insufficient contributions; 
167 claims under Section 28 (ii) in which 111 
applications were not made in the prescribed 
manner, and 56 of the claimants were not 
unemployed; 112 claims under Section 28 
(ii) in which 74 claimants were not capable 
of work, and 88 were not available for work; 
53 claims under Section 43 (a) for loss of 
work due to labour disputes; 39 claims under 
Section 43 (b) (i) for refusal of an offer of 
work; 87 claims under Section 43 (b) (ii) 
for neglect of opportunity to work; 1 claim 
under Section 43 (b) (iii) for failure to carry 
out written directions; 2,902 claims under 
Section 43 (c) in which 581 were disqualified 
because they were discharged due to their 
own misconduct and 2,321 were disqualified 








Employers 
Establish- Insurable Other Registered 
ments Persons Persons (Insurable 
Registered | Registered Registered | and others) 
See 11, 684 219, 128 66,921 286,049 
ae 43, 646 858, 529 199,425 1,057,954 
Nae 62,527 1,128,325 258, 298 1,386, 623 
i 32, 467 394,567 152,480 547,047 
Anis 13,207 247,757 69,314 317,071 
pam, 163,531 2,848,306 746,438 3,594, 744 


for voluntary leaving without just cause; 6 
under Section 43 (d) for being under 16 years 
of age; 2 under Section 43 (e) for being in- 
mates of prison, etc.; 25 under Section 43 (f) 
for being in class “O” contributions. 


Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1, to 
December 31, 1942, there were 413 references 
and 30 appeals made by claimants, to Courts 
of Referees. In addition there were 13 refer- 
ences by insurance officers to Courts of Ref- 
erees. Of the 456 references and appeals, 
351 were heard, 63 have not yet been heard, 
and 42 were withdrawn. The Courts of Ref- 
erees disallowed 286 claims and allowed 65. 
(See page 233). 


Appeals to Umpire 


Three claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairman of the Courts of: Referees to 
appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) 
(ii). Two of the requests to appeal were 
refused and 1 was granted. In addition, one 
other appeal was made by a claimant or 
association on behalf of the claimant. Of 
the two appeals reaching the Umpire, 1 has 
been heard and disallowed and the other has 
not yet been heard. 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED AT LOCAL OFFICES 
Period February 1 to December 31, 1942 








Local Offices 


Moncton— 


Gamppellcons jroes enc eee tease ge ales secede cam amet. 
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A CITATINCSLOMY Ae rns eee ie ser eie niche ope clevels arate ensavalaletavateve:« 
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Claims for Benefit 





Initial! ! Renewal? Total 
Be UO ER tC RO 30 1 31 
Ns SRL acorn CER DEERME 33 1 34 
Be BODO GOA CO.CORT Eon 104 i 111 
Porte crac cise bine 119 14 133 
Kiyo TIOEINIOKO COO ECE 34 6 40 
BACAR pC Di:C CL STORER RIE 35 1 36 
Ai: Cosicarect vere oie SOPREEDE eee Si | SE Faas gees 8 
bee tEm oho 6. EOIOe 368 23 391 
Agi OP OD SOAS Oi EIEIO BY interac aicices 3 
Woes selectins eae se 319 2 321 
Fae ae he 6s 115 10 125 
Bn SAN pan Gonos CHEOnee 1 TE eee ee ae 6 1 
ESA REO nCob ON aE 3,258 30 3, 288 
Be at Biel a bo): 3 Lea) RE, Some 
SECC Gi Oe 15 2 17 
OE Hotton eee 4,454 97 4,551 
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INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED AT LOCAL OFFICES 
Period February 1 to December 31, 1942—Continued 
Claims for Benefit 
Local Offices i 
Initial! Renewal? Total 
Montreai— 
CTC ORTITAIO, RO ees Aen meer teat ae es, ee. dot Ct rs 33 2 35 
WP rUMIMONC wallewts eMC Mee mie cele te oe NU 2 ON 8 Ne a 178 7 185 
Chena o nay baie a Sen IE, CnC UY AR i eh oS CM Amar nT. eae 145 10 155 
Panett AONE CERT aN monerinin GNC Le Utes we[ih ait, pest ae eh or 369 38 407 
ONSET Cred bir he hildatenal DATA Ne He IN ems eAUae AaleS aN olnaie S ka ie ad ial add aR Bs in) MP 35 
PC MITIO NT Ou MEN nme envmee Suu Ua Sve As = Ue A) Sa a Pah beater are 7h At 21 
1 DEES SANG Si MIAN SSN LMN SN CLARINET Gee AEE OL CR ROR Na bh Coc PSII 99 2 101 
WEA CAIG SAN I hy aE TR Ue ay eM E TL claatreRy SUA RCC A 26 ML ne cet ee 26 
Montreal bia Bericht aint Ae iat VORA eM AUT AC oll EA ape 3,108 209 Sold 
Pombe-aux-Tremiblesuauie war epiaic eee aa D LB. ac a RP i ee a 10) 1 16 
GB OCDEC WENN ACI rC Mais (AM en ie ae Ten NRCG n UE SIME RU. tT gu ga cer ON a 25165 229 2,394 
Hula ere chu UL Oup aaa Vite tai ans mnie Es ok ech ef) SM AR en ce | 138 1 139 
Stewebvacmnthe mite tarrwa Ne ote tas Pu EC, 5 eu emu, eG I es 106 2 108 
DSC ReaTy Oat be Me mn ae ot Mena Ret noe RARE RENE. lls nd ee 251 ok 282 
SSE MDEOMIEN: Sn ae ei Miin, Wale ee EET em toe Cirle cite Fae we bo ce oleh 4 Cl es 45) 4)|> Ree eee 45 
Shawinieans Malloy Wee uw ae aT tN Nek Cua es lel eee A ea 8 358 40 398 
PREDDTOO MEE Tore) ne MC e eo Oe ak rr 567 29 596 
ORE wn k ANS Se AES Wee SOC ae os Stal ee MOLAR AB Ca A etl PAA Les Sie 26 
THetLOnGhVTIM Ssh wen ee tem ERM rn RARER RT) alee Ee a 205 4 209 
EU GIS WR Vier es VOmAk Me: meme Aree Reger UNC aba Pell ON So SN a 230 29 259 
NUE CoM DATEL Pra tee a ee COE es Od IB ONF) | eee haley 59 
VISE UNT: AE Sy Deemer we cokes ce tale Une Net OREE Hne. NLT Oe Des dete aes Cee 188 7 195 
Na CLOvIa Villa dh ee ae meanT ne eae Mine Tab Trl kh 3 Jos kee 0 ee re 89 11 100 
‘otal ton Montreal Disunieue rss te. kh oS OSs need ba Ree ee ee 8,456 652 9,108 
Toronto— 
DALTID AN ym ae det et et al SRAM ES SE) UN ie Ok ae LO eee date 10 
Prelbewilev seh Lay), Le Naiiy Mai Usenet ural", Piwey'y s cidln'gedp sole ale cee ae PORE eee Resa 27 
DSEOCK VALU WISN enn ELT ELE NONI T ks gc coe Eau a ee cr a aie ee dain 5 
Corner Tie Wine 0 AOR NDI) ATOR OS: SN el, Ol hcl al a 185 13 198 
EL STIEON io an NOR th PRR ete ca uN Pe | aT 149 4 153 
POURSSCOM VN Mh hin eeea Oe ce RE Se, eke aM 121 13 134 
ISTO aay Valet Hakgs Br ity OC RROD |) eer en re BS Dae 4 
INCWAE OF ORL a atu MERE RTT OOS earned hs cebu sl onees ceaece Gis CO tEEIOLO SS 43. so? eee ae 43 
Nida para alls eee Ce AMO eet URES bis 60, 2 ew cove ds pe a 59 (A ae, ee 59 
SOE FEMA RUN Gory kota fe htete eo) ae PEON fe Ud ots) 4) a) Rae aa a a Sh 123. lh) gs eee 123 
AO ED A Weta te eee MRE A RE lk kG ee he es 397 17 414 
ANE EIA MD 6 AU A kf eT hy nie SO. Aes Re ee 30 
VSO SGHN ne erly Orie ey GOT MB ee T5705 sti» « « daly sath ties ae ta 16) Wee eek Soa 16 
POTION UE ih ee BN LD Ae EME die sw oie usw o's cutscene ie 46 4 50 
PP OErOOroiein as. Manet. MRM em ER Se so. aldo cu ene eee ee 37 1 38 
DU Cat aninesiee Hy ween eres |e piinmes RO i Be. By 261.55. oan oy « onnetreblat ee Gee ee wae 55 2 57 
pepoab el ovcyd Deal LE Ves URN |e MORE aT ne | es ReMi oo ie Or aueae eine 8 
Poronteg@Mainy vee reer ee keene nae Ae Ey ott) | RN Ge SC Os 2,799 174 2,973 
Horontou@Womenl@ lame) Meta wee ele bse be cir at «Veet dey il) nT GO t dleee hee Seen 60 
EOFONtOEVUNEhION ya ee Mi Ra ero kk cyt.) AS ee ie i TA cote eke ee 5 
Wellain cl (6c yp ea! Ea aan Sah ea OL TRL Aisin ates ot sid wYbs eas. « we AONE MRED Ro RECHT eee bce bia ee | aaa 0 a eek ne 
WotaltiorshorontorMistrietimensn meri sy Alo 0! NN I Sees ie ean a 4,179 228 4,407 
London— 
Brantiond eit. aurea Rn ety Gametime terse ke A le cr re Ca Se 7 
Chatiamis te vol een en tem Me SN ode ET Oe ee 0} 388 1 39 
BIS cos Ap tide TO ilies Lal Gh a nc LS ee <4 1a a! ae SOR emery Mke Ry oe 
(lp ln ae ae ee erm ama vA Sai a: Dae Td Git ae ne 32.) | Se ae ane 32 
OTROS TOE OAR iy Ek tas Rd Oe Sr aT nen Semi i dae 101 3 104 
pW 8 OMY hs Leal fl ng an ania (lik aoe Ce § Oe ea a a RR i of 3 AE ae 401 16 417 
DU MOMMA NEe ND ne Ae Ere Ss ieee: 14. ces ee 14 
ORM ODED it ic eR ais Rach. GA AOR A oat akan ne ERED So PI. 4 SAN Sia) oats eee 8 
Stratlordis ie seis e202, eee 5 horn GRA Ret Sle An a MN SS Ms eo a sold 62 7 69 
NUCEORY, (Pua ce ee i oul el. ee ar ire 173 8 176 
WiOOUSTOC HERO CANNER Hammer penis soit GS) ee eee Fy LO Ri ace. ae 16 
DOA LOL LATICO DMG ICD s Moses cs oe dee ee ek eee 852 30 882 
North Bay— 
IRGri laud Meise aerate sameeren tac. ic)" hey |) s saink i em 5 6 fae a 53 5 58 
INORG Say te) ie a menate: Sam iy ear EE. a scald cs a's Cues ok eet Gee 33 2 35 
LOTT Set nh ee WU Pear Eh ee ha 2 le 8 EUnet 8 
AULE Me PN ARI CM Maeh ENP en egies. oo icc Vel bean ee Oe 17 2 19 
PUG DU nner ve Mes ME MORI os as coe ce te yc’) uk a Oo a A 55 1 a 
a ETS Mare eee le Ae a Men ees gc ss Vie oh es hereon oes RS LS 554 3 547 
Aya Op ev gata a ees WAG PND) A A a RAEN RT Ji) Lit GIT ee eevee nee ae 9 
Povalior NortarBay soastricie ess. ioe eules fed tea a Oa en 697 13 710 
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INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED AT LOCAL OFFICES 


Period February 1 to December 31, 1942 —Concluded 








Claims for Benefit 

















Local Offices os 
Initial! Renewal? Total 
Winnipeg— 

MEU OMS zack), ae eee PANE! Aree Rete. "Us ORR aM ec, Meme at tects tener, ia nem ef 35 3 38 
JO YENbToaUN VRS Tee OM ace A oie ge Ah RPA PRU AI kN Se) CR ae eee ee eles 4 1 5 
UME On om a ens Baker SY Pe ia Be,” Yr A ea OR Sat es RL Ge. nr tal If TRAE RL TAN dba 1 
TOTEM ea MESSY. Ferlalud WE Ch a SNM AL ATAU AES URE Re ge, Ha te TUT ea al Lal 2 Agu al Renee Ea 24 1 25 
AOU GOVV TATA Seer RRR met PTR (hiv <! Bae  ii entna pesieeie 2 Makes Sectitl. eoug ly. Nm IM 102 2 104 
TRYESSVO EE py Am Sica See ae) AUR IIE ELE oe Oe RUMOR eA nC tA ATS Ad nas Cinta |p Us Un irae Me: Me 70 2 72 
RortagelaPrarrie sci mtmrsrs irre uve sie on, i anlnmmsealetene All amen an ay Sonata tac) lateral ang 7p AN els pe re ae 22 
POET ATUMUT Ne Ae Meee Melee ss cote cag ah RR Te Ae See PPR Uta sone Bheohra ail 121 1 122 
poled keg OAs,» fy IT bok ties ech ange Je itr yA OR RI AR ck ME yo EA og ARIAT) Ve ape eae 4 
AV a7 Ef sV eM acre MAR iT hee Bic Ra ltr Be TA Oy TE UE CORE TNT AN ee Ae CARB pth ee 3 
\ UAL eNy eet athe ers even ay oh en cule a te A TRE Se ER LOR BIN AEP Gn cl Cin AERA ne ane eS 2,342 232 2,574 

Lotaliombnewinnipers District. 22.2 etern cei ene te Ce A eile rate atele 2,728 242 2,970 
Saskatoon— 
J BUSES ia Iba Rilke anes PO FAR A Ee A ESR ce ee Nia ee Vat Be el Oe 12 1 13 
INL OOSE BW ets eabs RAR eT chens: «Sco ody Reels aed OnE Ae Caper BART cag iran Sai te Na a 115 4 119 
IN Orble actletor cca. tay. timy erie ce Rails, coco « love a3 weet RET ae cou ree ae oath eintions inal ees ASTID [tay citer Bet 38 
IPLINGO PA LO CL Ue eee PINT er pete onal o's «25 ARR MORSE ERATOR ER ET ort Beer tan: 43 3 46 
TENeteg AGEN sitar p CEN AYER Ee ae IN Ae de aR UMS UE ae aE tl 1 Ne Me Sy Ge ee aE ea 385 20 405 
RSPERCUSSER SCOV0) 10, Sait aclatat. scl AIM oars nie eS RR SSE RON AGS 08 tN Ma alana ay 357 25 382 
S Wilt) OUurvend a vee eee aoe eee ewes Gwe vistas ciel ales MEN eA Istaemia eraEaRnE mem pce la de Oa [ees NE ot 19 
NB MG OUT gale Crate Naot wee (aa TASES ill RRC EPR MRR NU A al ok a dd ae a gi Ree Aa API sae Ft 4 
Wave fereaatn yee Maes ere a alae. 3 a eR eR a ML U8 ee, a 15 2 17 
PUL Gal lonmackatoon ao isomctis ) 4. < dees uae Meee ee ee le wanaree elas 988 55 1,043 
Edmonton— 
A 5H E Whi 10V6) Kshs Oh amet oraciore ty cies Pycarisic Oe EEE PRCT IEE EISEN ACE CRN CIO CRE a ear aides Mens Wal oe tek IR ee 84 
C@alearysaeey et: meme cen ae Oren | lh ORE Te Me Lal SRN IN REAR IBN oUt 815 51 866 
AD iecra aed SHU vice, Sie i choles SETA) SIM BA ist Oho ues Dhak. Crt | 1 Zoe eI he Snare COANE BM te Ne ay 62 
EUCLTATONGOMaREL eee a ek te es ee a sole ool AM an eee SALE Ned Oe ae RR, ce Gu 561 26 587 
WEG ros ek Me tee ah pay IN Be A VO a ATE eg cS aie a Ee A 2 Oe TA AAS EO OT 0d deere LaQ Hb) 
MG SCMOTIG COUN Le tele ere ME go eae ee ralakas os Siake. abate SLUR Es PI Mane aN Ey eae MN aero cIN U0 Bhs felcke 56 1 57 
IMIG RO vem SIR am a LEON a Aer a CARI Oh et Kiet, AO gs Rae a Gd eRe eee 7 
TR eCeo Nd Do Keyey ee DLC SUTIN SE Rly Sarl A aC Se eer RE ne) cr PR GY a ake ar acca 6 
Total vor MamontonwOistntGty. .<:oso ainsi aes Ree ee cesalins ceeds © 1,591 78 1,669 
Vancouver— 
(Oy epsnull ob eved ics oly ie aR, Mest 0) sot Ak SA dias ela AIR PUEN Rede Bes AMA che a 8 Me ly a A Ue TPE PA | WH Mn) t ia beet Eccl at 
KAITOS Meee ey Merete IAL FSCS GUD. fe dhe, oie cnt Seed CRE SCN OR ANT al Cee re PMS olny Pts a LO Were ae nytkretsce Or, 10 
HSL O Wn eee eee res PN choeg say cs ot eS 5d Budo Pee GPR tg Pe LALAIS SR aRaRT RRM CEN rate tS PAN NOT Baw st Gee CERN a 20 
INGER NOALe ys ote Mena: & Che Gee, Git ROI Ee ee RAI ADU NE Hes We a Sal cD” A arn oe a 1. A By A ae 14 
TINIGLSOT a eprene doe ee ae ecto re Ss Miccs goo og eubla « PING-CoaDeNI cat ayn ES PE CLR, oats. 6 SONATE NAMEN soak NUNE 38 
INGA CSUTH INGLES est Saiieye Seis fe alc eles oot isuaia. sl aehe anes ea odes EU BER ARCO (12 A 113 7 120 
TRUST tevaly 9 As Bs ceca ard htc 6 CER Ree ea mee adie aos FAR be ord ee, eh ei ea OE CES Uae ye 2 
d BP av ig Rav AM RG veieiah i PPeeaiea So cai) Dey’ Uke Sie Bi a NS MR OAL A Stag SECS oc Ki Jb 2 i Sala a WES SA UES WEL UY Mh NR Pee SC SET STC AE ta gt 
PATI COMGCOLGC RAE alan te tere alo cet ale ly «Sate aRe Rt ay An SERS AEE aap POMEROY mewn tutu] Cae apie 128 SSAC ach) SRE: SN SOR aye So Sa 
PTA COMER Up OI barre een ta ete chests Sx ise Cov aba Raa nance Ut eel ett 89) cn apace i Mame Lstehvere oon Cocos Ie cue dents sat A teva ibigt Gray sant aan 
Were hidcia teak: Wet aes Ree Doe Oe PIMA ENA Cece sats ea Ue Ae a i132 54 1,186 
WA STNGUO) oer eat cet ah bs ope ead cas rence er Drea tC SC Rh UTP 6 (ORS ci co dus Dire | Aer RA: Loh 
WATELt Ta Eye a olga ols thot ee oe Ee oI re ep teal singe > Ba On” SE Be 167 15 182 
ROtALLOLOV ANCOWYV EE OISEE LOU Led: | raleceeee te oe ee tates oe Peete eae IC, orace eae abs 1,498 76 RD 74: 
Grand Total for All Districts............ 0... ccc cece cee c cc ceeeseees 25,443 1,471 26,914 





1 Initial Claim: this is the first application for insurance benefit within a Benefit Year, filed with a Local 
Office. As a result of the Initial Claim, if the first Statutory Condition be proven therein, the Benefit Year 


will be established. 


2 Renewal Claim: this is an application for insurance benefit which may be required during a Benefit 
Year, where the Initial Claim, or the Initial Claim and the succeeding Continuing Claims, have been followed 


by an interruption of some length of time by reason of :— 


(a) applicant having secured insured employment ; 
(b) applicant having secured non-insured employment ; 
(c) temporary suspension of benefit rights. 
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REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims | received at |}———————__________—___ 
7m ae Be ae Sees 
surance ces at Loca ces for YO : 
Offices | Adjudica- | Allowed | ajlowea | Pending 
tion 

INPONCTOMMM Ree eta etree Tae ees Seite Shei ciai'sie weil aa tava te nee 4,551 4,339 3,819 473 47 
Montrealep tek ieee ie ini ior aien ke elcis = 0) a decent eee 9,108 8,230 5, 187 2,346 697 
PROROTEO HEE ate alee ey eTTn hs orton s yeasts dish’. cup oc a ae aaa 4,407 4,015 2,703 1,146 166 
EON CLOT 5 eee OTe oy Siete Lab. sle 4 Shel se Oe 882 724 591 121 12 
INDE MD AV BAR Ae icc RE cetera tere oe 6 neler a ee 710 685 580 102 3 
NWViNn I POOP ce eee eve oe cnet cee orcas so bleis dare eI R 2,970 2,558 26 ibd 473 74 
S ASIA LOOM Serre ete baka Benn Ce erratic e Seas « plea Gp keen ae aaa 1,043 892 G22 132 38 
ELAIMONGONS Pees 5 tt IES ae ets ete ties Lb Sh, « RSE 1,669 1,396 esi 168 Tae 
IVAERTA CORY. CD Mier acy er iRT ects PAREN aye inte w/e 53 aw are Renee 1,574 1,367 1,119 176 72 
STO GAL AP eee re ee ial e eteina hc teNshd.t bax eens fee 26,914 24, 206 17,883 5,137 1,186 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 831, 1942 


REQUESTS FROM Refer- Total Court's 
CLAIMANTS ences by | Refer- Not yet With- DECISIONS 
Districts Bes Pe pees oue Heard drawn Heard PTT TTI § 
efer- cers ppeals is- 
ences Appeals Allowed allowed 
Moncton oe oer ents. 2 1 3 6 1 1 AS SY Rd ke. Sa 4 
Montreal, v0. some: fal 16 6 193 47 7 139 26 113 
MP OTONtOe edie ec ete x ake Ho 8 2 133 9 18 106 25 81 
ondonmank® : jecsene et ol Sal ste ss Aces oes) hie eee STARR eterna. 5 3 1 2 
INortheBayewns. teas ine dea WAL | BRCM Ee 4. 2 hee, 3 12 1 1 10 1 9 
Winmipers. vines ost ete 58 1 1 60 4 6 50 6 44 
Saskatoon. een... sonaccee a D1 A aa ge LO | ii oa ae OR Sc Dol Gr naa eomeeies is 9 
Micdimontony.cr ssn a ee 8 2 1 ah 5 ae 1 10 5 5 
Wancouvers.. chasse. eee DART SSS ee See 24 1 3 20 1 19 
Potala: Pei eorcehs 413 30 13 456 63 42 Say 65 286 





Trade Union Membership in Britain in 1941 


tee British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
reports that the total membership of trade 
unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in 1941 reached 7,090,000, an increase of 8-4 
per cent over the previous year. The most 
striking increase was in the number of women 
members which rose by 26-8 per cent to 
1,372,000. The general labour unions and those 
recruiting workers in the national Government 
services reported the largest gains in female 
membership. Male membership increased 
chiefly in the unions in the engineering and 
metal industries and in the general labour 
unions. It rose from 5,460,000 in 1940 to 
5,718,000 in 1941, a 4-7 per cent gain. 


The membership figures were compiled from 
information supplied to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies by trade unions registered 
under the Trade Union Acts of Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and from returns made by 
unregistered unions to the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. They cover all organ- 
izations of workers which endeavour to regulate 
conditions of employment through negotiating 
with employers and include organizations of 


salaried and professional workers as well as of 
manual wage-earners. Trade union members 
in the Armed Forces and overseas members 
of unions with head offices in Britain or 
Northern Ireland are included in the totals 
but members of organizations with head offices 
elsewhere are excluded. 


The number of unions in 1941 dropped from 
989 to 983. Thirteen were reported as dis- 
solved and seven new unions were formed. 
Federations of trade unions remained at 56 
and net federated membership was approxi- 
mately 2,467,000 in both 1940 and 1941. The 
Trades Union Congress had 5,432,000 members. 
Further details concerning the Trades Union 
Congress were reported in the January LaBour 
GAZETTE, p. 89. 


Over 55 per cent of all trade union members 
belonged to 14 unions, each of which had a 
membership of 100,000 or more, and 78 per 
cent of the membership was accounted for by 
46 unions with 25,000 or more members each. 
Of the 983 unions in existence, 768 or 78:2 
per cent had 2,500 members or less. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


[X the Employment and Unemployment sec- 
tion of the Lasour GAzErTTE, information 
regarding the employment situation in Canada 
is based upon reports from the following 
sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of December, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 


This month’s article shows that there were 
further important increases in industrial em- 
ployment at the beginning of December, when 
the staffs of the 13,322 co-operating employers 
aggregated 1,867,597, as compared with 1,836 070 
at November 1, 1942. The expansion was 
greater than at December 1 in any earlier 
year in which the trend at that date was 
upward; normally, there is a decline at the 
beginning of December. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) rose from 183-3 
in the preceding month, to 186°5 at Decem- 
ber 1. This compared with 168:8 at the same 
date in 1941, previously the maximum for 
December in the period since 1920. At the 
outbreak of war it stood at 119-6. 


The same employers also submit each month 
information regarding payrolls, which is incor- 
porated in this article. 


The per capita average wage in the Cana- 
dian industries submitting returns rose from 
$29°81 a week in the last report to $30-03 at 
December 1, 1942. The figure for December 1, 
1941, had been $27-32. 


Employment conditions at the end of Jan- 
uary as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission give 
a brief survey of the employment situation at 


the end of January. These reports describe 
employment conditions in the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
British Columbia. This article, and the one 
following, were formerly included in the ar- 
ticle, Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


Applications for employment, vacancies 
and placements, December.— From the Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions re- 
ported as vacant across the Dominion, together 
with the number of applications for employ- 
ment and the number of placements effected. 


Reports received from Employment and 
Selective Service offices during December, 
1942, indicated a pronounced decline in busi- 
ness transacted when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a marked gain over that 
of the corresponding month a year ago, this 
comparison being based on the average num- 
ber of placements effected daily during the 
periods under review. Manufacturing, con- 
struction, services and trade recorded the 
greatest losses under the first comparison 
and manufacturing, trade, construction and 
services the highest gains under the second. 
The marked increase over last year was due 
to National Selective Service Regulations 
under which employers seeking workers, and 
persons desiring employment, must notify 
Kmployment ‘and Selective Service Offices. 
Vacancies in December, 1942, numbered 202,708, 
applications 200,354 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 148,758. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 


At the beginning of January, 1943, the 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members stood at 1:2 in comparison 
with 0-8 per cent in December and 5-2 per 
cent in January, 1942. The percentage for 
January was based on returns compiled from 
2,263 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 406,278 persons. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 





Unemployment Insurance Registration. 
The registration figures of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission provide further data in 
regard to the employment situation in Canada. 

During the 1942 registration conducted by 
the Commission, employers with insured per- 
‘sons in their employ registered their insured 
and non-insured employees. This nation-wide 
manpower inventory covered a large portion 
of Canadian wage-earners, but it did not for 
the most part include employees engaged in 
employment in agriculture, horticulture, for- 
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estry, logging, lumbering, hunting and trap- 
ping and a number of other excepted occupa- 
tions. 


The number of persons registered during 
the period April 1, 1942 to February 1, 1943, was 
3,594,744 (see page 228). However, the total 
of persons registered during this period is 
greater than the number of persons in regis- 
tered employment at any one date. For in- 
stance, some of the registered persons may 
subsequently have joined the armed forces, or 
left their registered employment for other 
reasons. 


Nevertheless, taking into consideration the 
occupations not covered in the registration, it 
may be assumed that the figure represents at 
least a minimum approximation of the num- 
ber of persons employed in Canada. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 
1942, as Reported by Employers 


[NDUSTRIAL employment at the begin- 

ning of December showed important ex- 
pansion, continuing the _ steadily upward 
movement indicated from March 1. The in- 
crease was the largest reported since the 
beginning of July, also exceeding that 
recorded in any earlier December in the 
period of the war; according to pre-war 
experience, 1t was contra-seasonal in charac- 
ter. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated data from 13,322 employers with 
a combined working force of 1,867,597, as 
compared with 1,836,070 at November 1. 
The weekly payrolls disbursed aggregated 
$56,076,173 at the latest date, as compared 
with $54,738,728 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. There was thus a rise of 1-7 per cent 
in the number of employees, accompanied by 
that of 2-4 per cent in the earnings of these 
persons. The per capita average showed a 
further gain, advancing from $29.81 at Novem- 
ber 1, to $30.03 at the date under review. 
These two are the highest in the payroll 
record, dating from June 1, 1941. 

The index number of employment at 
December 1, 1942, reached a new maximum, 
at 186-5, as compared with 183-3 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 168:8 at December 1, 
1941. The 1926 average equals 100 in cal- 
culating these indexes. Since the increase 
at the date under review was contrary to 
the usual seasonal tendency, the seasonally- 
adjusted index showed a further rise, stand- 
ing at 182-1, as compared with 175-4 in the 
preceding report. The general index of em- 
ployment exceeded by 103 per cent that in- 
dicated at the beginning of December in 
1941. This important gain has been accom- 


panied by that of 20-8 per cent in the index 
number of payrolls in the 12 months. 

The greatest advances at December 1, 
1942, were in, manufacturing, which absorbed 
an additional 16,116 persons, and in logging, 
in which the increase amounted to 13,600. 
There was also an important gain in employ- 
ment in retail trade from November 1. The 
improvement in the last two industries is in 
accordance with the usual trend at the begin- 
ning of December; that in manufacturing is 
contra-seasonal. Although it repeats the up- 
ward movement indicated at December 1 
in each year since the outbreak of war, it 
was on a much larger scale than in the early 
winter of 1939, 1940 or 1941. Within the 
manufacturing group, especially marked in- 
creases were recorded in iron and steel, some 
12,000 additional employees being reported in 
such plants. Other branches of the durable 
goods industries, with the exception of lumber, 
were also considerably more active than at 
November 1. Concentration of employ- 
ment in the heavy industries continues to 
be a feature of the situation, these classes 
now accounting for a third of the total 
number on the payrolls of the employers 
furnishing data at December 1, 1942; at the 
same date in 1939, little more than one-fifth 
of the workers in recorded employment were 
engaged in the production of durable goods. 
The manufacture of non-durable goods con- 
tinued at a high level, according to the pre- 
war standards; nevertheless, employment in 
a number of classes in this category was in 
smaller volume than at the same date of 
1941. This situation, which is mainly a 
result of the prevailing shortage of labour, 
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is affecting a growing number of plants in 
both manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
divisions. Thus, where employment in 
twenty industries or groups at July 1, 1942, 
was below its level at the same date in 1941, 
the number showing an unfavourable trend 
at the latest date as compared with Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, was 30. 


Payrolls 


The aggregate payroll of $56,076,173, 
already mentioned as having been disbursed in 
weekly salaries and wages at December 1 by 
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the co-operating employers, was 2:4 per cent 
higher than the amount paid at the beginning 
of November. The advance continues the 
upward trend shown by payrolls since the 
institution of such statistics in the spring of 
1941. The only exception in these months 
was at the beginning of January, 1942, the 
observance of the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays then having lowered the reported 
aggregate. The weekly per capita earnings 
averaged $29.81 at November 1 and $30.03 at 
the beginning of December, 1942, while the 
December 1, 1941, average was $27.32. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of persons 
in recorded employment was 1,931,573, as 
compared with 1,900,125 at the beginning of 
November. The amounts received as weekly 
earnings by these persons were stated as 
$58,051,931 paid on or about December 1, and 
$56,711,085 paid on or about November 1. 
The per capita average for the nine main 
industries, including finance, was $30.05, as 
compared with $29.85 at the beginning of 
November, and $27.40 at December 1, 1941. 
These averages were slightly higher than those 
given in the preceding paragraph for the eight 
leading industries, for which records of em- 
ployment are available for a lengthy period, 
whose totals are used in the general compari- 
sons of this report; these industries are as 
follows: manufacturing, logging, mining, trans- 
portation, communications, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade. 


Table I summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at November 1, 
1942, and December 1, 1941. , 


The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base 1926—100 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table shows that 
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in the period for which data are available, 
there has been an increase of 22 per cent 
in the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups, 
while the weekly earnings of these persons have 
risen by 44:3 per cent. Including finance, the 
gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
December 1, 1942, amounted to 21:4 per cent, 
and that in payrolls to 43 per cent. 


Between December 1, 1941, and December 1, 
1942, there has been an increase in employ- 
ment in the eight industries (manufacturing, 
logging, mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade), amounting to 103 per cent, accom- 
panied by that of 20-8 per cent in the weekly 
payrolls. The reasons previously given for the 
much greater rise in the latter than in employ- 
ment may again be stated: (1) the growing 
concentration of workers in the heavy manu- 
facturing industries, where rates of pay are 
above the average and, in addition, there is a 
considerable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
extension of the system of paying cost of 
living bonus to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which this allowance has been cal- 
culated have been enlarged on more than one 
occasion since its institution, and (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gain experience in their work. In certain cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been awarded. In 
spite of these main factors reacting favourably 
upon the earnings of the typical worker, the 
average weekly pay envelope, as a result of the 
continued dilution of labour, has not shown 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Eicut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita | Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 

1941 $ $ 
USO TS poe Odes 3OGRO OS 610 DDO DUO UCC AE Te TRG 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
A Ulivapee Lint Seer Ghats Ses creitas od. oc teen nies ohlens 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
ATRL eee ALE OR eR Med ren hve ceils Gnd oaks salt bes 105-0 1060-9 25-69 105-2 107:3 26-06 
SCC sel eee es aie ete Bite cat ated Ateinis wtite doen cletne 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110:8 26-22 
OCT el Meer ae cette cotuso aii cceltatlts «nie waetete 108-4 113-3 20:37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
TON MUR AS We ee 5 A Be ive 0h Pie Ne 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
CCL ety thd oie et elets Seb setre tits sacl bic se eawtats told 110:4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
1942 

ALY LUE RRR a cheer Rlctes ciate cre ca betes oso ote eke 108-4 112:3 26-13 111-4 114-6 20°32 
LEclovet AN Eee Sn face & Stine bc ,' oe RC cae BPE ot 108-2 118-5 27-65 1*3-8 126-3 28-39 
WE bo Gado aebk stoGae SOnp Set SS OTe eee Ia 108-0 119-4 27-92 116°5 130-2 28-58 
PAD PIL Le ees. oh te letote ncohe Mel Macro roca Seite «4 ake ate 108-0 121-6 28-41 118-7 134-3 28-94 
WIG? GL Bi taGabSod Ges GAB.Oe SORHBTEE TEenIaOnr: 109-5 124-0 28-59 120-4 137°3 29-19 
SUING Lye Pee oo ee Meta tac cto Me meth co csleteiele Sie ob elevate 112:3 125-5 28-20 122-6 137-6 28-73 
Eph oie cede SOA Seites Gate Ole Otdhee: Ser tent AGERE Ineo 114-9 129-7 28-49 124-7 142-0 29-16 
PAT La ON ce EN oleh Seem Ros Sieisi se S.. we afe em 116-3 131-8 28-62 126-4 143-5 29-08 
SN i OU pocidiebiot a cdvldaoaHRNe Cen Cae Ener oe 117-3 135-5 29-29 128-3 148-9 29-72 
(GYELI 2 LU RR ed Reh S08 HERS eke ae Pa ea 118-6 138-0 29-51 129-9 152-8 30-15 
INO viepel + eet, . Seperinretn: Sareive hue obic « aib.w's,s ere a 119-9 140-8 29-81 130°1 155-6 30-70 
EEC. oe Le Se ieee re a ele Miche) cred sr a\ave-0- 2 cies over 122-0 144:3 30-03 132-0 160-1 31-13 
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advances commensurate with those in the 
index of aggregate payrolls. Where the latter 
has risen by 44-3 per cent from June 1, 1941, 
the index of per capita earnings has increased 
by 18-9 per cent since June 1, 1941. 

For obvious reasons, the growth in employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing in the 
period of observation has greatly exceeded that 
in the non-manufacturing industries; where 
the index of employment has risen by 32 per 
cent from June 1, 1941, that of payrolls has 
advanced by 60-1 per cent. The weekly 
earnings of the typical individual engaged in 
factory work has increased by 21:7 per cent, 
while the all-industries average has risen by 
18:9. The factors given above as influencing 
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the all-industries trends operate with greater 
force in the case of the manufacturing group. 

Even more striking than the expansion in 
the number of workers and the payrolls in 
manufacturing as a whole in recent months, is 
that which has taken place in plants producing 
durable goods, in which the index of employ- 
ment has risen by 47:4 per cent and that of 
payrolls by 82-7 per cent from June 1, 1941, 
to the beginning of December, 1942. Despite 
curtailment in certain lines in the non-durable 
goods division, the index number of employ- 
ment in this group was 18:7 per cent above 
that indicated at June 1, 1941, while the 
increases in the payrolls amounted to 37-2 
per cent. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at December 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at December 1 and 
November 1, 1942, and December 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF 


Number of | Aggregate |Per capita Aggregate Weekly 
Employees| Weekly Weekly Employment Payrolls 
Geographical and Industrial Unit |Reported at} Payrolls | Earnings —_—___—— 
Dec. 1, 1942 at at Dec. 1,|} Dec. 1] Nov.1 | Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1|Dec. 1 
Dec. 1, 1942} 1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimces............... 146,350 3,815,996 26-07 128-2 124-0 123-4 155-6 145-8* 138-6 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,109 49,125 23-29 101-4 100-8 109-7 111-2 109-0 107-8 
Nova Scotian ie. aodenonisae 89,011 2,417,277 27-16 131-3 127-5 121-7 160-1 149-0* 138°3 
New Brunswick............... 55, 230 1,349,594 24-44 101-0 120-5 127-3 148-5 142-4 140-1 
Quebec. ae Ua eae 591,454 4 16,718,678 28°27 128-5 125-9 114-3 155-3 151-5” 123-9 
Cntarlo ye a el Om 764,212 | 23,993,697 31-49 116-2 114-4 107-5 135-7 132-4 116-2 
Prairie Provimces................. 191,973 5,721,973 29-81 110-6 109-3 105-6 126-6 125-0 114-5 
Manitoba el aicte caste Maier 91,222 2,694,871 29-54 111-5 110-7 103-8 125-0 124-6* 110-9 
Saskatchewan.........--eceee: O05 1,053,927 27-95 106-9 106-4 104-2 120-4 120-1 113-2 
Alberta ltoiccteaves a atieaisiats 63,048 1,973, 229 31-30 111-4 109-0 109-2 132-9 128-6 120-6 
British Columbia............. ae 173,608 | 5,825,829 33-56 138-9 | 138-8 | 107-1 | 169-3 | 168-1 116-1 
CANADA........ ais wieder 1,867,597 | 56,076,173 30-03 122-0 119-9 110-4 144-3 140-8 119-5 
(b) Cirres 
Montreal (nie ers de oe 275, 848 8,314, 524 30-14 128-8 126°6 113-3 156-9 151-4* 123-0 
Quebec’ City Verran een eae 36,349 918,159 25-26 155-2 155-0 118-7 192-4 192-6 128-3 
Toronto Se es aaa teel fo cle tie 250,931 7,766,391 30-95 127-4 124-5 111-9 148-6 145-1 120-7 
Ottawa rere een. Len means 21,551 568, 862 26:40 108-4 108-0 109-2 125-3 124-5 122-7 
Pramrlton ck ieee ve clac cle octane cee 63,592 2,102,925 33°07 120-3 119-1 110-3 144-9 139-7 122-1 
Windsor sane aiite ton ceh es eeu nen 42,315 1,726,990 40-81 135-5 135-0 106-2 145-7 144-5 106-1 
Winnipesd | eaek ae iis ee pe etme 58,077 1,621,450 27-92 114-0 113-1 108-8 126-3 125-9 112-6 
WV GTICOUVEE Scien seicloeneis tele ere ceelces 85,835 2,797,122 32-59 170-8 170-1 116-8 216-4 215-5* 127-1 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing Jiieieciscs cs some sli 1,155,307 | 35,960,079 31-13 132-0 130-1 112-1 160-1 155-6 123-4 
Durable Goods!,....... CIA 624,269 | 21,506,750 84-45 147-4 143-6 113-1 1§2-7 175-7 128-3 
Non-Durable Goods........... 513,269 | 13,815,357 26:92 118-7 118-4 111-5 137-2 135-4 119-3 
Electric Light and Power...... 17,769 637,972 35-90 93-1 95-9 98-1 103-9 103-3 99-4 
Gor diay 2a gat ees, aa bit 70,071 1,476,179 21-07 149-2 120-2 158-1 168-1 137-1 151-7 
MEIN gs Wi) c/s Sed we aa da ars elton 76,101 2,726,362 35-83 91-8 92-0 103-6 105-0 103-8* 113-4 
Communications.............ecee8+ 27.778 815, 242 29-35 107-0 107-7 103-5 115-8 113-8 105-1 
Pransportation sccm eine ae een 137,928 4,879, 707 35-38 110-3 111-5 104-9 123-3 121-6 116-2 
Construction and Maintenance..... 190,854 | 5,380,873 28-19 108-5 | 111-0} 102-8 134-4 139-2 112-2 
Servicesss hoe. eae ea eee 40, 548 739,744 18-24 106-5 106-8 99-7 121-4 121-7 104-6 
AMS eX 0 CR Seah a | Aa AUC A 169,013 4,097,987 24-25 104-9 99-8 106-6 112-0 107-7 109-2 
Eight Leading Industries..| 1,867,597 | 56,076,173 30-03 122-0 119-9 110-4 144-3 140-8 119-5 
Binance snes hes or ea ete 63,976 | 1,975,758 30-88 106-7 | 106-9 | 105-0] 114-4] 114-2 107°5 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.| 1,931,573 | 58,051,931 30-05 121-3 119-3 110-1 143-0 139-7 119-0 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
* Revised. 
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In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution! of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those- of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —Activity in manufacturing 
establishments showed: its eleventh consecutive 
gain at the beginning of December; this was 
also the thirty-sixth monthly increase since the 
outbreak of war, the upward trend indicated 
since then having been interrupted on only 
three occasions. These were at January 1, in 
1940, 1941 and 1942, and resulted from the 
observance of the year-end holidays. The ex- 





1 For information respecting the sex distribution of the 
persons in recorded employment at Oct. 1, 1942, see 
Lasour GaAzeTTE, December, 1942, page 1464. 
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pansion at December 1, 1942, exceeded that 
recorded in either of the two preceding months, 
being also larger than in any other December 
in which heightened employment had been 
reported in that month. The movement at 
December 1 in pre-war years, however, was 
almost. invariably unfavourable. 

The latest index number of employment 
established a new high, standing at 221-7 per 
cent of the 1926 average. This was 17-7 per 
cent above the December 1, 1941, figure of 
188-4. The index at November 1, 1942, was 
218-6. The seasonally-adjusted index also ad- 
vanced to a new maximum, rising from 216-7 
in the preceding month, to 224-2 at December 1, 
1942. 

The working forces of the 7,440 manufac- 
turers furnishing statistics aggregated 1,155,307; 
as compared with their staffs of 1,139,191 at 
November 1, there was an increase of 16,116 
persons, or 1:4 per cent. The weekly payrolls, 
at $35,960,079, were higher by $988,147, or 2-8 
per cent. The weekly per capita average at 
December 1 was $31.13, as compared with the 
revised November 1 average of $30.70. These 
two are the highest in the record, which com- 
At December 1, 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 =100.) 


by 
= AS 
oe 2 

< as o aa) cs 

ead S Spee a0 3 DQ 

s | ge | 288) 2 | 3: 

o) HEE CE ody co Me PAV Woveas 
Wecw sign OZ ites u 108-1 QO alte s- it shel iall elena Steeeeaee | Panui ee 
Mechel. L928. 116-7 LOST Whe. SLO oie Sethe eee 
Decv i 519293. 2 119-1 163303 ji Ne un atest he HE 
Decal, 41930 eee 108-5 ICO yal RM memes Peer i 
Mec wule 1931 ewe, 99-1 1 | 22 fl en eget Be TGs 3 al 
Decwweylos2 est 83-2 (22 Ol | Me DM Sy Oe ee 
Pecwel, eloscun sees 91:8 (O5107 Sk Vimar lewages manent UTE GIS eA 
Becerra, 1934.2 oee. 98-9 TOGO io Se eee | ee ee 
Dec yal evga eee 104-6 MOGES: Woo Oe 3 Ee a 
Decl. LOS ode ak 110-1 1G ISTE Wi On Dome rea A 
Mew 61930 2. 121-6 122-5 79-4 127-6 118-9 
Dec, 2198 8Ik ae 114-0 109-8 85-4 121-5 97-2 
Mecrenl, 103 9Ms ane 122-7 123-0 90-6 132-1 113-8 
Weel. 1940-7." 139-1 133-2 106-1 142-7 123-4 
Decweh, 194 eee: 168-8 188-1 117-5 204-4 171-7 
Dan Sele 194-9) Sees 165-8 183-9 118-9 204-5 162-2 
Bib rele iit ure nae 165-4 178-8 fist 202-4 153-4 
Marelli. are ane 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 145-4 
Apr ae tc ce ee 165-2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 
AY eels ct eesti 167-4 156-7 94-4 179-3 132-3 
AMbotshy dea Adenia 171-7 166-1 107-0 185-2 145-9 
AT, UN Rh As eae 175-7 177-2 117-0 199-7 153-0 
AUR) ah eee 177-8 170-4 111-8 193-3 145-6 
Dep tases, he pees 179-3 172-2 111-9 195-1 147-5 
Oct Gel Mia eee 181-3 185-2 105:°7 211-6 157-2 
(NOV else ee oes 183-3 189-0 108-0 214-1 162-6 
TGC) Sa 2 ee ee. 186-5 195-4 108-6 220-4 169-6 


Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 


Economic Areas 
as at Dec. 1, 1942 


100-0 78 0-1 4-8 2-9 


g 
fas} 

6 3 

$ $ aq is 

S 2 3) we) 

Bait.) WORE? | c.akcibchitmeriu ini eminence 

2 a aS oI ad o S35 

g : #9 a 4 2 | Bs 

o eo) fatyat = op) < eal @) 
110-1 109-1 PLO e S HPP ae he eee OEE Ee ee 101-0 
112-6 119-7 DO Bi Hse viele ORS EE CR ONO Mice Uae 107-9 
118-4 123-1 2 ES RUD UN SRL AAD oT crore GUL MOI Ja Si 108-3 
106-7 108-2 DSc Geib gen RT A PRR A Ts ERR 100-0 
94-7 99-3 TO GEO EE NS SEE ik a 90-5 
Sco Re eG am NEO cul eM im AOU ee ph 73-5 
92-4 93°3 SOE Aa NL Wek Tee ah OR RR A 85-4 
96-4 101-7 UN Eos LN OU el LONER PRE WEE ang ye 92-9 
103-8 107-0 LOS PR OTENONG Rdae tena St les CRORES 99-3 
112-6 112-9 QS ME RARE AUR Re po RE 101°5 
129-6 | 125-8] 100-5| 90-0] 99-8 | 108-0] 107-5 
121-7 114-4 103-5 95-4 114-1 108-9 105-8 
130-3 124-5 108-9 102-2 113-1 116-4 110-0 
149-7 142-7 118-8 110-2 123-0 129-4 123-6 
179-8 174-0 135-5 129-5 132-7 146-9 144-5 
L752 Oud 72+ 7 131-4 127-2 119-6 145-7 142-6 
176-7 173-3 126:8 123-3 109-9 143-2 140-5 
178-6 174:4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
176:8 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 
177-9 175-9 130-9 129-1 118-5 141-9 158-8 
182-8 178-5 137-4 133-0 132-0 147-9 161-9 
187-1 181-1 139-4 135-3 131-6 150-9 167-9 
191-4 181-5 143-5 138-0 137-5 156-0 175-3 
192-8 183-0 143-1 137-8 138-8 154-0 179-4 
194-5 184-7 139-0 136-0 134°-3 146-9 183-6 
198-1 185-2 140-2 138-0 135-6 146-6 187-2 
202-2 188-2 141-9 139-1 136-2 149-9 187-4 
Stari tenrd0s9.| oy 1003 4.9 2-0 3-4 9-3 





Nots.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proporticn of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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1941, the per capita average had been $28.15. 
In the year since then the index of aggregate 
payrolls has risen by 29-7 per cent, an advance 
which substantially exceeds that of 17-7 per 
cent in the index of employment. 

There were especially impressive advances 
at the date under review in iron and steel 
plants, which absorbed over 12,000 additional 
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workers. Chemical, tobacco, non-ferrous metal, 
electrical apparatus, animal food, leather, rub- 
ber, clay, glass and stone and miscellaneous 
manufactured products also afforded consider- 
ably more employment. The gains in iron 
and steel were widely distributed, the greatest 
being in shipbuilding and aircraft plants. 
Seasonal curtailment of operations continued 
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Industries 1Relative Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 
Weight 1942 1942 1941 
MANU PACCUTING WIRE oe eto ck veces ieee eGaek so cces caWaelee ens esieeen tone 61-9 221-7 218-6 188-4 
PAL DEOUUCUR=-OUIOIC.. fase circ taewnis esc tics ciel cies tslcive.cs aieuise wget 1-9 182-4 178-8 178-4 
UT AN GupPrOGUCEB Ne eis eisioa aicie eae ares lave rohe a hehe ei oieis ole ne slate wisline wis alsiels a ae me 0-2 123-9 125-7 127-8 
Leathe man diPrOGUCts areas citer aol cote cee obec tisiwein tees ceria betT a eemee 1-6 140-3 138 +6 144-1 
IBOOES ANC SOS tree eee a sicke Bteince fine ceisler ese tote erst sietere oye io ohavelese Beieneieiatee 0-9 126-9 126-5 133-8 
TSUITID STAN AwprOGUCtS, eMa-cetic se sa elcietns oie He wiseils stidioie caiote vie sicleie sisleiaes 3°2 112-5 114-9 112-9 
one psandid resseduUmMDER aie c cence cbiciats Sine ciestaloteleleieiere o's eiletclore wisinte 1-9 98-3 102-2 99-9 
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Musicaltinstrumients: icc « wusticcsiescelae euleatelt-cls sisieisie! sieve v.0.e.0 ies 016 Sate seein 0-1 44-2 42-9 5 86-1 
Plant products--ediolesenenss auece cee cee eect ces Oe eden ds see yuis caieee 2°6 151-8 160-1 158-3 
IPulpyand papemproducts eee ce: so cate cei act scelaeelenee sc cicw ce cemeene 4-3 128-0 128-7 134-6 
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Printing and Publishing. 325... s¢ seesieics 4 oale eos ore oie hus shcolhawe nen 1:6 121-8 121-1 128-8 
nb bem procuctse sans. psouie tre ete siceieiete tis tente cease 6: «es Rie ea ele ag ese eee 0-9 129-8 127-6 148-0 
Mextile productsts se... te sere ce seme mere ere tetera oiatcie ie cee adie’ le pie eiale wicks 7:7 166-1 165-9 165-6 
A TeAC yVALOIAN GuClo tli gn-mcncmicr ilar rerelletctais icra a otevebiesielelsleaitdinee 2-8 174-3 173-5 i76:2 
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ER OWACCOM pany Pee crab asaete tel arare ote rtater eo stale Riera tttielel isin roles ideo caenlener 0-7 161-7 137-7 116-1 
IBEVETACES ANU RGM, Wind melo a oe nc ROE ML Toran eet Les (a ee 0-7 241-9 253-1 235-2 
Chemicalssand allied productss.)... cos cncee petene tie cewins edsccelcee stein 5-2 775-1 761-2 447-0 
Clave class andstone products. aie tent nie meee sie Deathcls oc e's susie come eee 0-8 135-5 133-4 136-4 
Hrectrichiehtand/ POWeG. seek veh cae sep enetiee © saat oe cece. ssacielcneas 1-0 139-6 143-7 147-1 
Filectricalvapparatuss q.ans comes ie cee cee mete aie oaisaiis gocgwieks sees 2-2 282-5 276-8 230-4 
LTVONYANGEStSS PTO GUCES irc eioeelat ols ca ele) alow eee dao lnioheralatesers cielers ao cicleveahaat 94-0 330-0 321-0 248-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ccccccscccoccccccccccces 1:8 258-6 252-5 237-7 
Machinery. (other than vehicles) i ics 1. reanet, deste ei clsccices ee oeeeen 1-4 255-5 259-2 241-1 
Acriculturalumplementsia. aye scl spice cee aeer ts = ceimee emacs cles's sear ween 0-6 128-6 123-9 110-2 
Mand vehicles twee enrik ce eee tn Meenas cick ce Meo oie secaake oeiod 9-0 267-2 260-1 210-0 
Automobilesvandsparts/ sens eee aaa eee «oct Geiss dicts oeee chock 2-4 308-8 308-1 260-0 
Steelishipbuilding/and repairing eee se boieee 6c cs cs e.sle< o sdeie coe chiens 3°5 1,456-2 1,350-6 587-9 
Meatine-appliances 0s Mier mpi Minateebymimaps hE Nenu TU eee 0:3 159-5 157-6 163-8 
1-2 328-8 326-1 257-4 
0-9 321-4 311-1 958-5 
5:3 469-5 462-8 360°8 
3-1 388-7 379-2 306-6 
0-8 197-2 197-7 185-0 
0-9 874-1 364-3 257-2 
3:7 238-2 190-3 250-3 
4-1 162-7 163-0 183-5 
1-4 92-5 90-1 101-2 
2-1 320-1 325-3 369-1 
0-6 157-3 159-8 167-4 
1-5 104-0 104-7 100-6 
elesranhicw: PAB, eum hb Merman Wie soe tea 0-4 129-3 128-5 117-0 
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Street railway, cartage and storage...........cccccccccccccccccccccccces 2-1 162-1 160-2 149-5 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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to lower employment in vegetable food and 
lumber factories; pulp and paper and bev- 
erage works were also quieter. 

In the last report, it was pointed out 
that, largely as a result of the wartime labour 
stringency, employment in a growing number 
of plants producing consumers’ goods is show- 
ing declines from the high levels established 
in the latter part of 1941. Thus, where eleven 
manufacturing industries or groups at July 1, 
1942, reported curtailment as compared with 
a year earlier, 20 divisions at Dec. 1 showed 
a falling-off from the same date in 1941. 
Notable among these 20 were the food, fur, 
leather, lumber, pulp and paper and rubber 
divisions, in which, however, activity con- 
tinued decidedly above the pre-war level. 
The slackening in many of the above-men- 
tioned groups is the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that in a great many cases, plants 
in these categories are engaged in manufac- 
turing commodities or parts directly required 
in the war effort. On the other hand, em- 
ployment in an important number of indus- 
trial divisions has reached new all-time highs 
in recent months; especially noteworthy among 
those in this category are the chemical, 
tobacco, beverage and the various metal- 
using industries. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed by the reporting employers at June 
1, 1941, as 100, the index number of payrolls 
at December 1,.1942, was 160-1 as compared 
with 155.7 at the beginning of November, 
1942, and 123-4 at December 1, 1941. There 
was thus an increase of 29-7 per cent during 
the 12 months, which accompanied that of 
17-7 per cent in the index number of em- 
ployment. The reasons previously given for 
the disparity in the rates of increase in em- 
ployment and payrolls may again be stated :— 
(1) the growing concentration of workers in 
the more highly-paid heavy industries, to- 
gether with important amounts of overtime 
work in these classes, and, (2) the general 
practice of paying a bonus to meet the in- 
crease in the cost of living, under the terms 
of P.C. 8253 of October 24, 1941. The cost- 
of-living bonus has shown increases since its 
institution. The up-grading of workers has 
also contributed to the greater expansion in 
the reported payrolls, a factor of growing im- 
portance, which is tending to counteract the 
effect of the large-scale dilution of labour 
resulting from the existing stringency. 

The extent to which the changing industrial 
distribution of factory workers has contributed 
to the relatively larger growth in payrolls 
than in employment is emphasized by a com- 
parision of the figures for the durable and 
non-durable goods groups. Thus, the pay- 
roll index in the former at December 1 was 
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42-4 per cent higher than at December 1, 
1941, while that in the non-durable goods 
division was 15-0 per cent higher; over the 
same period, the index of employment in the 
durable goods has risen by 29-7 per cent, 
while that in the non-durable classes has 
gained by only 6°5 per cent. 

In the period in which statistics of pay- 
rolls have been collected, there have been 
particularly great increases in the amounts 
disbursed in the chemical, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, miscellaneous manufactured 
products, electrical apparatus and beverage 
industries. The advances in these industries 
have been associated with the important 
though relatively smaller gains in employment. 
In practically every case, and notably in the 
industries just mentioned, the per capita 
averages in the various branches of manu- 
facturing were substantially higher at Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, than at the same date of 1941. 

In comparing the figures of per capita 
averages in the various industries, it must be 
borne in mind that many factors contribute 
to the existing differences. Important among 
these is the sex distribution of workers in the 
various industries; with this factor is asso- 
ciated 'that of age, the women workers in gen- 
eral tending to belong in the younger age 
groups, where earnings normally are less than 
among more experienced workers. The pres- 
ence or absence of overtime also affects sub- 
stantially the per capita average earnings. 


Logging:—Seasonal activity in bush opera- 
tions resulted in a substantial increase in the 
personnel of logging camps, 470 of which 
reported 70,071 employees, compared with 
56,467 at November 1. The percentage gain 
was larger than that indicated at December 
1, 1941, but approximated the average over 
a period of years. The index of employment, 
at 236°2 was the lowest for December since 
the outbreak of hostilities. As compared with 
250°3 at December 1, 1941, there was a 
decline of 5:6 per cent in the index of em- 
ployment; that of weekly payrolls, however, 
was only slightly lower. The salaries and 
wages reported at the latest date amounted 
to $1,476,179, a figure which was higher by 
22:6 per cent than the payrolls indicated at 
the beginning of November, 1942. 

The per capita average earnings were lowered 
from $21.32 at November 1, 1942, to $21.07 
at the date under review; the decline is 
associated with the large increase in the num- 
ber employed. The average at December 1, 
1941, was $17.92. In considering the figures 
of aggregate and per capita earnings in logging, 
it must be recalled that they do not include 
the value of board and lodging, frequently 
a part; of the remuneration of workers en- 
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gaged in bush operations. The high labour 
turnover in many camps is also an important 
factor in lowering the reported earnings. 

Mining :—Coal-mining was brisker at Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, but employment in the extraction 
of other non-metallic minerals and of metallic 
ores showed a further reduction. The 432 
operators whose returns were tabulated re- 
ported 76,101 employees, 150 fewer than in 
the preceding month. The index in the mining 
-group at December 1 was 162-7, being 11-4 
per cent below that of 183-5 at the same 
date in 1941. In the 12 months, the index 
of payrolls has fallen by 7-4 per cent. The 
salaries and wages disbursed at the beginning 
of December aggregated $2,726,362, showing 
a moderate increase as compared with the 
November 1 payments. As a result of this 
disparity in employment and payrolls, the per 
capita average earnings were higher, at $35.83, 
-as compared with $35.36 in the preceding 
period of observation. The December 1, 1941, 
figure had been $33.89. 


Communications:—A small increase in em- 
ployment in telegraphs was rather more than 
offset by a falling-off in telephones. A _ per- 
sonnel of 27,775 was reported by the employers 
furnishing data; at November 1 they had 
employed 27,959 men and women. The loss 
approximated the average. The reported pay- 
rolls, however, were higher, at $815,242, as 
against $800,994 at November 1. The per 
capita average rose from $28-65 at November 1 
to $29-°35 at the first of December; the 
December 1, 1941, average had been $27.51. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest 
index of employment was 104-0. This was 3:4 
per cent higher than the December 1, 1941, 
figure of 100-6, while there was a gain of 10:2 
per cent in the index of payrolls in the twelve 
months. 


Transportation:—The trend in transporta- 
tion was seasonally downward at the begin- 
ning of December, when 566 firms and branches 
reported 137,928 employees, or 1,899 fewer 
than at November 1. The decline was mainly 
in shipping and stevedoring; steam railway 
operation showed little general change, while 
further improvement was noted in local trans- 
portation. The index, at 109-4 was the highest 
for December 1 in any year since 1928, ex- 
ceeding by 5:1 per cent that of 104-1 recorded 
at December 1, 1941. The payrolls, at $4,879,- 
707, were considerably above those reported 
in the preceding period of observation. The 
average per capita weekly earnings rose 
from $34-55 at November 1, to $35-38 at the 
date under review. The December 1, 1941, 
figure had: been $34-94. 

Construction and Maintenance reported 
seasonal curtailment at the date under review, 
when the decline was decidedly below average 
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for December 1, according to the experience 
of the years since 1920. A further gain was 
shown in building, but highway and railway 
construction and maintenance reported lessened 
activity. Data were received from 1,525 em- 
ployers with a force of 190,854 persons, as com- 
pared with 195,334 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The weekly salaries and wages paid by 
the co-operating contractors amounted to 
$5,380.873, while the November 1 aggregate had 
been $5,568,446. There was also a falling-off in 
the per capita average earnings, which stood at 
$28:19 at December 1, as compared with $28-51 
at the beginning of November. The Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, figure was $24-14. 

The December 1 index for construction, at 
151-3, was higher than that of 143-4 at the 
beginning of December of last year. This in- 
crease of 54 per cent was accompanied by 
that of 19-8 per cent in the reported payrolls. 


Services:—Further seasonal reductions were 
indicated in the service division; the losses, 
which were moderate, took place in hotels 
and restaurants and in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments. Six hundred and four- 
teen employers reported a staff of 40,548 men 
and women, 132 fewer than at November 1. 
The shrinkage was below average for December 
1. The salaries and wages distributed at the 
date under review amounted to $739,744, com- 
pared with $741,437 in the preceding period 
of observation. 

During the last 12 months, there has been 
an advance of 6:8 per cent in the number of 
persons in recorded employment, while the 
reported payrolls showed a gain of 16:1 per 
cent. The per capita averages were $18.24 at 
December 1 and $18.23 at November 1, 1942, 
while the December 1, 1941, figure had been 
$16.75. Attention must again be drawn to 
the fact that in hotels and restaurants, as in 
logging, many of those employed receive board 
and lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted some 61 per cent 
of the total reported in the service division 
as a whole.at the beginning of December. 


Trade:—The seasonal increases indicated 
in trade at December 1 were considerably 
above average, according to the experience 
of the years since 1920. The 2,214 employers 
co-operating in the latest survey had 169,013 
persons on their staffs, 8,152 more than at 
November 1. The payrolls reported at Decem- 
ber 1 amounted to $4,097,987, exceeding by 
3:9 per cent the amounts disbursed by the 
same firms at November 1. This percentage 
gain was not equal to that in the number 
of employees, with the result that the per 
capita average slightly declined, standing at 
$24-25, as compared’ with $24-51 in the pre- 
ceding report; the December 1, 1941, figure 
had been $23.21. 
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The index number of employment in trade 
at December 1 was 164-5, slightly lower than 
that of 167-1 at the same date in 1941. The 
decline of 1-6 per cent in this comparision, 
however, was accompanied by a gain of 2°6 
per cent in the index of payrolls. 

Financial Institutions:—The 753 financial 
institutions whose returns were tabulated em- 
_ ployed a personnel of 63,976, as against 64,055 
at November 1. The weekly earnings paid 
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at the date under review amounted to $1,975,- 
758, as compared with $1,972,357, paid on or 
about November 1. The per capita weekly 
average was $30.88, as compared with $30.79 
in the last report. The index of employment 
in financial institutions was higher by 1-6 per 
cent than at December 1, 1941, while the 
index number of payrolls was higher by 6-5 
per cent. 


end of January as Reported by 


Employment and Selective Service Offices 


ee reports from Employment and 

Selective Service Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission indicate that 
employment conditions across Canada at the 
end of January were as follows: 


MarItTIME PROVINCES 


Farming activities in the Maritime Provinces 
were reduced to a minimum during January. 
Most farmers were carrying on without hired 
labour. The movement of farm workers to the 
lumber and pulpwood camps for off season 
employment has terminated. Many farmers 
were working in their woodlots getting out 
fuel for use during the spring and summer 
seasons. Labour supply for the summer 
months was being seriously considered, 
especially in Prince Edward Island, where 
representations on the subject were being pre- 
pared by farmers’ organizations and the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture for 
presentation to the Dominion Government. 

Fishing operations were on a small scale. 
Gaspereau and smelt were coming on the 
market, and although the catches were not 
large, prices were high on the St. John market. 
Weather was unfavourable for lobster fishing. 
Fishermen at Newcastle were setting nets for 
tom cod. The labour supply was adequate. 
Some fishermen were offering themselves for 
six-months’ employment. 

Logging and pulpwood cutting were being 
carried on actively at many centres in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In most camps 
there was not sufficient experienced help. At 
one or two points workers were being recruited 
in the vicinity of the camps. 

Both coal and salt mines were operating 
full time, but both skilled and unskilled 
underground workers were in demand. Cotton 
mills were operating twenty-four hours a day 
and had sufficient help. Lumber and saw 
mills had full crews in most instances. Women 
were wanted in the candy and baking indus- 
tries. Sheet metal workers were required for 
aircraft work. Clothing makers were short of 
experienced help. 


No important construction work was being 
undertaken. Existing contracts were pro- 
gressing favourably. A few carpenters were 
being taken on for defence projects, and there 
was a steady demand for labourers at Halifax. 
However, there was a surplus of both car- 
penters and labourers at most points and 
several were being laid off or transferred to 
other places. Freight movement was fairly 
heavy, but the supply of labour was adequate 
and a few brakemen and firemen were laid off 
temporarily at Moncton. Import and export 
trade was practically at a standstill, and whole- 
sale and retail lines were only fairly active. 
With the exception of one or two of the larger 
centres, there was an almost general shortage 
of stenographers, typists, waitresses and 
domestic help. 

QUEBEC 


Farming activities were reduced to a mini- 
mum in Quebec. Practically no demand 
existed for farm workers and very few were 
offering themselves. There was a widespread 
shortage of bushmen for logging and pulpwood 
operations. In only a few instances were the 
local supplies adequate, while at other points 
the shortage was acute. Experienced miners 
were needed at a number of base metal mining 
camps. Production of gold was declining. 


Most of the industries were very active. 
This was especially true in the case of textiles; 
some of the cotton, silk and woollen mills were 
operating night and day. Labour conditions 
in the textile industry were improving, 
although spinners, weavers, skilled seams- 
tresses and power sewing machine operators 
were urgently needed in some centres. In most 
instances the demand was not being met 
locally. Some of the hosiery plants were short 
of materials. Labour conditions in the 
tobacco industry were fairly stable, but a few 
placements were necessary. Activity in the 
clothing industry declined somewhat, but 
some factories were working full time. The 
fur industry was dull. Although the rubber 
industry was improving, it was not very active. 
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Iron and steel plants were busy, with little 
labour turnover in the smaller’ centres. 
Experienced machinists, stationary engineers, 
moulders and coremakers were wanted in 
some of the larger plants. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, both men and women, were 
needed for aircraft production. Quebec 
arsenals required a large number of women as 
machine operators. Many, if not all of these, 
were expected to be obtained locally. Newer 
arsenals will require experienced foundry men. 
Chemical plants and some defence industries 
released a number of workers, but others were 
expanding and will require additional labour. 
Pulp and paper mills were having difficulties 
due to lack of sufficient shipping facilities. 
Some men had to be laid off and others placed 
on short time temporarily. Experienced 
plumbers, electricians, coppersmiths, rivet 
throwers and boring machine operators were 
required for ship building. It was expected 
that some, if not all of these, would be 
found locally. 

Bad weather and shortage of materials 
were hampering construction work. Wartime 
housing projects were nearing completion. 
There was a small demand for builders’ la- 
bourers at some points, but in practically all 
instances the supply of workers was adequate. 
Freight traffic was heavy on the railways and 
at some points passenger service had to be 
reduced. Truck drivers and casual labourers 
were in some demand. Wholesale and retail 
trade was good in many places, but in others, 
workers were being laid off or transferred to 
industries. Competent office help was needed 
in the larger centres and the demand for 
hotel and restaurant help, and domestics 
greatly exceeded the supply. 


ONTARIO 


There were indications that greater activity 
in the farm labour markets would soon be 
under way at a number of points in Ontario. 
In some instances the demand for farm 
workers was already brisk, while in others, 
inquiries were being made for help for the 
end of February. Both single and married 
men will be required. There were very few 
placements. Many hundreds of farm workers 
were employed in industry during the winter 
months. Heavy snow and cold weather had 
curtailed logging and pulpwood operations in 
some areas. Cutting was about completed in 
some camps, and teamsters, loaders and 
haulers were needed. The demand for bush- 
men continued at a somewhat reduced scale. 

Experienced underground miners’ were 
needed in the nickel-copper areas, but the 
gold mines had reduced their output heavily. 
Helpers were required at the Steep Rock 
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iron mines. It was expected that these could 
be secured locally. 

All branches of industry were active. 
Labour turnover was not heavy, but there 
was a general shortage of workers, especially 
of skilled craftsmen. Flour mulls were on 
full time and few placements of workers were 
necessary. Bakers and bakers’ assistants were 
needed at some points. The meat-packing 
industry had sufficient labour. Tannery 
workers and labourers were in demand. A 
few placements were made in pulp and paper 
mills. One or two of these mills were work- 
ing three shifts, but it was indicated that 
this would be reduced somewhat in the near 
future. Saw mills were working steadily and 
had an adequate supply of labour. Skilled 
machinists, cabinet makers and other crafts- 
men were in some demand in the aircraft 
industry. Weavers, menders, spinners and 
assistants were required in textiles. The 
situation was relieved in some cases by em- 
ploying as part-time workers, housekeepers 
who had experience in textiles. The demand 
for skilled machinists, toolmakers and de- 
signers, stationary engineers, welders, die 
makers, millwrights, draughtsmen and other 
metal tradesmen, as well as unskilled machine 
shop workers was widespread. In some 
instances local supplies were sufficient, while 
in other cases clearance was resorted to in 
order to get the men. At a number of points 
industrial activity was slowed down by 
shortage of materials. Automobile mechanics 
were needed at widely separated centres. 
Tire builders and mill men were in demand 
in the rubber industry, and workers were in 
training for the expected production of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Bad weather and shortage of materials held 
up construction activities in many places. 
Wartime housing projects were nearly com- 
pleted. In some centres carpenters were un- 
employed and in a few cases were being 
transferred to other communities. Electri- 
cians, welders, bricklayers, steel erectors, 
riveters and heaters were needed for indus- 
trial construction work and were being ob- 
tained through clearance. Timbermen and 
bridgemen were needed for highway work in 
Northern Ontario. Transportation by rail, 
road and air slowed down in some districts 
due to heavy storms. Skilled office help was 
needed in many centres. Female workers 
for- institutions, hotels, restaurants and _ pri- 
vate homes were in general demand. 


PRAIRIES 


Farming operations on the Prairies were 
on the usual decreased winter season scale. 
Stockmen, dairymen and choremen were in 
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some demand, but a sufficient number was 
not available. Anxiety was shown in some 
districts as to the supply of farm workers 
for the spring and summer months. Fish 
were being hauled to the railheads from 
Reindeer Lake in Northern Manitoba. Fisher- 
men were wanted and wages were attractive. 
Bushmen and loggers were needed at several 
points; in some instances the demand was 
urgent. A number of bush workers were 
transferred to Ontario. Only a few farmers 
would accept this class of work at this season. 


Certificated miners were in demand in coal 
mining areas. Although the coal situation had 
improved it was still acute in some districts. 
Miners and miners’ helpers were needed for 
the hardrock mines, but placements had in- 
creased greatly toward the end of the month. 
A few were transferred to British Columbia. 
Farmers did not care to undertake work in 
the mines so late in the season. Industrial 
conditions were fairly normal and labour 
turnover was not heavy. The flour milling 
industry was considering expanding. There 
was a seasonal call for workers in egg pro- 
cessing plants. Hatcheries were preparing for 
the spring trade and were enquiring for girls 
to assist in traying eggs, sorting and grading 
baby chicks and for incubator work. There 
was a slight increase in the placement of 
girls in the garment and textile industries. 
Skilled mechanics were wanted in the metal 
trades, principally for aircraft work, and men 
recently laid off in the steel industry were 
being re-employed. 

Construction activity was on a_ reduced 
scale. Progress was being made on defence 
projects in spite of shortages of materials and 
severe weather. The labour supply was ade- 
quate and a number of carpenters were trans- 
ferred to Ontario and to the West Coast. 
Transportation companies were busy. Both 
steam and street railways used casual labour, 
obtained locally, for snow removal. Gangs 
of labourers and painters were being sent out 
to make repairs to railway property. Ex- 
perienced railway engineers, firemen, tele- 
graph operators and machinists were in de- 
mand in’Northern Alberta. The supply of 
such labour did not satisfy requirements. 
Retail trade was normal in most places, but 
in some centres shortage of merchandise 
caused notable declines. Seedhouses were 
looking for labourers for their approaching 
busy season. Produce merchants wanted egg 
candlers, warehouse shippers, truck drivers and 
ice harvesters. These requirements were not 
being fully met. The demand for experi- 
enced office and warehouse men, especially 
first class accountants and bookkeepers, and 
for qualified stenographers exceeded the 
supply. Graduate nurses, dietitians, candy 
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makers and cooks were required. The supply 
was inadequate. A number of experienced 
stenographers were transferred to Ontario for 
war work. Several teachers were wanted in 
Saskatchewan but were not available. The 
demand for domestics was general and much 
exceeded the supply. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Sufficient farm workers were not available 
to meet the demand in British Columbia. 
In a few instances the shortage was acute, 
but in general, the requirements were not 
heavy. Extremely cold weather and heavy 
snow brought logging operations almost to a 
standstill during January. Many camps were 
closed, but by the end of the month work 
was being resumed. Fallers, sawyers, and 
loggers were in demand, and some workers 
were being transferred in from the Prairies. 
Many more could have been placed. 


Experienced miners and muckers were 
needed for both coal and base metal mines, 
as well as casual help for surface work. One 
mining company needed carpenters and also 
contractors to cut cord wood. The demand 
could not be fully supplied. Severe weather 
had led to the closing of most of the saw- 
mills and plywood plants, but they were being 
reopened, and a few were working at capa- 
city. The labour supply was adequate. Can- 
neries were operating and had sufficient help. 
Machine shops were busy and skilled men 
were needed for work in iron foundries. The 
shipyards were also hampered by bad weather 
conditions, but needed machinists, iron 
moulders, electric welders, stage riggers and 
labourers. War orders were increasing the 
demand for machinists, plumbers and mould- 
ers. In general the labour turnover in in- 
dustry was not heavy. The unusually severe 
weather and lack of materials held up almost 
all construction operations. Only a_ small 
amount of inside work was being done and 
many carpenters were laid off. Some cabinet 
makers were needed, and it was difficult to 
place bricklayers, plasterers and painters. 

Construction work on the Brilliant Power 
Plant proceeded slowly and the supply of 
labour for highway work was nearly sufficient. 
Bad weather interfered seriously with trans- 
portation, especially by bus and boat. Rail 
shipmerts of fresh fruit were held up by the 
severe cold. Normal schedules were being 
resumed. Competent office help, stenog- 
raphers and typists, were in fairly general 
demand, and a sufficient number of qualified 
workers was not available. Waitresses, laun- 
dry workers and domestics were needed in 
several places, but the number offering for 
this class of work was insufficient. 
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Applications for Employment, Vacancies and Placements, 
December, 1942 


HE volume of business transacted by the 

Employment and Selective Service Offices 
during the month of December, 1942, showed 
a decline of 141 per cent in the average daily 
placements when compared with those of the 
preceding month, but an increase of nearly 
392 per cent over those of December a year 
ago. All industrial divisions showed losses 
from November, the most pronounced being 
in manufacturing. Heavy declines were noted 
in construction, services and trade, the 
decreases in other groups being moderate. In 
comparison with December, 1941, outstanding 
gains were registered in manufacturing with 
large increases in trade, construction and ser- 
vices and somewhat smaller advances in other 
industrial divisions except agriculture in which 
a nominal decline was registered. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered, each month, at 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
throughout Canada. It will be seen from the 
graph that the trend of the curve of vacancies 
in relation to applications showed a marked 
upward trend, while that of placements re- 
mained about the same, the ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications being 101-2 during 
December, in contrast to 88:6 in November and 
74:4 during the corresponding period of 1941. 
The ratio of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the period under review was 74:2 
compared with 74:3 for November, 1942, and 
65:4 during the corresponding month in 1941. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during December, 1942, was 7,797 as 
compared with 9.649 during the preceding 
month and with 1,661 in December a year ago. 
The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 7,706, in com- 
parison with 10,886 in November, 1942, and 
with 2,232 in December, 1941. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices during December, 1942, was 5,722, of 
which 5,514 were in regular employment and 
208 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 8,091 
during the preceding month. Placements in 
December a year ago averaged 1,460 daily, 
consisting of 895 in regular and 565 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1942, the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices re- 


ferred 188,029 persons to vacancies and effected 
a total of 148,758 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 
143,366, of which 96,805 were of men and 
46,561 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 5,392. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 140,973 for men 
and 61,735 for women, a total of 202,708, 
while applications for work numbered 200,354. 
of which 137,651 were from men and 62,703 
from women. Reports for November, 1942, 
showed 241,204 positions available, 272,138 
applications made and 202,259 placements 
effected, while in December, 1941, there were 
recorded 43,181 vacancies, 58,020 applications 
for work and 37,943 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

During the year 1942 the offices throughout 
Canada reported 1,381,842 vacancies, 1,544,129 
applications and 895,621 placements in regular 
and casual employment, a gain in placements 
of 76:4 per cent over the year 1941. 

The exceptionally heavy gains were attribu- 
table to the National Selective Service Regula- 
tions passed under authority of Order in 
Council P.C. 7595, which makes it obligatory 
for employers seeking workers and persons 
desiring employment to notify Employment 
and Selective Service Offices. The permit 
system, also established under these regula- 
tions, necessitated the opening of a number of 
new offices, and since the latter part of 
August, employment offices have been opened 
at many additional centres in order to provide 
facilities for employers and workers to obtain 
necessary permits, there being 201 offices in 
operation at the end of December, 1942. 

The following table gives the placements 


effected by the offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary, 1932, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual l Totals 
| 
19300 peepee 153,771 198,443 | 352,214 
1933): eae Se eee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934... Hoa ieee Peete 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
OBB ck aside wae cee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936. 6 eee oe 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 af \. Re Ee 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
19038 a oe eee ees 256,134 126,161 382,295 
TOSO Mh. haere 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940. .ch3 522i eee 320,090 155,016 475,106 
LOT a co och eee eae 316,168 191,505 507,763 
19428 7 oe Ce ee 809 , 983 85,638 895,621 





Nova ScoriA AND PRINCE EXpwarp ISLAND 


During December, 1942, vacancies offered 
through Employment and Selective Service 
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Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island were 24 per cent fewer than in the 
preceding month, but 202 per cent above the 
corresponding month a year ago. Placements, 
likewise, showed a reduction of 26 per cent 
when compared with November, but were 
108 per cent in advance of December, 1941. 
With the exception of a decline in services, 
all industrial groups participated in the 
increase over December, 1941, the only gain 
of importance being in manufacturing, with 
somewhat smaller increases in trade, construc- 
tion and transportation. Industrial divisions 
in which the majority of placements were 
effected included: manufacturing 1,580; con- 
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facturing, construction, trade and _ logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
construction 887; manufacturing 841; services 
840; trade 778 and logging 598. During the 
month 3,054 men and 1,064 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December called 
for 17 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but 408 per cent more than 
the corresponding period a year ago. Place- 
ments were 43 per cent below those of the 
previous month, but recorded an increase of 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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struction 1,480; services 1,220; trade 806; 
transportation 430 and logging 429. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 4,442 
of men and 1,504 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Employment offices in New Brunswick were 
notified in December of 38 per cent fewer 
vacancies than in the previous month, but 
473 per cent more than in December, 1941. 
There was a decline of 27 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with November, but 
a gain of 420 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
increase in placements over December, 1941, 
the most important advances being in manu- 





224 per cent when compared with December, 
1941. The large gain in placements over 
December a year ago was mainly due to an 
increase in manufacturing, although substan- 
tial gains were reported in trade, construction, 
logging and transportation; the only decrease 
of importance was in services. Placements by 
industrial groups numbered: manufacturing 
18,352; construction 5,084; services 4,803; 
logging 4,337; trade 3,956 and transportation 
1,476. There were 25,962 men and 12,567 
women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during December, were over 5 per 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1942 
Vacancies Applicants ‘ Regular 
(eS fe place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
: Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred Placed placed same 
during end of during to —__—_—_—_————__| end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular |} Casual pericd 1941 
Prince Edward Island............... 355 50 1,021 570 528 2 746 2 
MHATIOUL CLOWN i) uit ws beatae to oA ob 150 38 708 291 ZOO arid choc: 548 2 
SUMINerside ss onetsc ee eee eee 205 12 313 279 262 2 TSS 9 ee cee 
NOVa Scotias th 5 205 BAe, een 9,109 6,865 7,696 7,071 5,418 248 2,970 1,437 
Amherst 264 12 262 269 Nae We eee ae 354 6 
Bridgewater 48 265 52 47 (TS! alleapeiyikc: Aa beat DD A Ae ae 
Der by yee a ee De ees asa 935 ie 178 172 JW 12 ae Rieko Ones B 10) sakes 
lalifaxi sree een ints Seer. ae 3,409 3,367 3,103 3,029 CEPT iil ae en A ae 1,279 241 
INVEINCSS Gee leet e scans sea 41 5 71 52 8 38 [4 A ee 
en tivallewssep ener teie eon. Sek 2G 423 129 86 51 8) 61 32 
MBI Vier pOOl Mane neheriat esas oes cs Coaaee 236 226 174 12 A eae ee 1S asst eee eee 
INewGlassOWlie cutee ne ae rai 885 1,389 1,185 911 138 365 382 
Ling ile ets oa eos eleven eee aud 211 1 261 21 Hi El Weeety p 3) laepeate Bae 
NYG WIVEN fig is py aik, biped Pea yee ay Om Re a ae 1,318 1,555 1,490 1,139 54 676 597 
BRTET OMe sees cee oer ale ctemnn ronal a 301 1¥ayl 292 310 193 6 STM Le att eee 
PY AEMOTIGI Preis cetera i need or es 230 39 230 208 194 3 26 179 
New Brunswick..................... 5,820 Be We 6,328 5, 287 4,118 243 2,764 303 
IATA CUTE Hee ernoiacy Ween erry aes AN thy BME, 209 161 286 247 LGU ee Aho ATS CNR eee. 
@ampbelitont 3.4. te eee ae aen 343 0 444 805 206 59 Olek Pak Ate eters 
FAGIMUNGS LOM ee ernie ne an ene 135 805 209 111 LOGWal aoe eae SO" Ll ase 
red ericton ewe en. ae 226 44] 279 288 194 13 Tie ee aeeree 
WEMMCORe ms ae ue e ce ee ie rote ae 282 267 26 15 Dae to Fesnene oes oe | [Mees apes tetera 2g 
On COMIN Aue Ae ee en ere dd eo lanka 1,313 893 1,871 1,806 1,399 125 1,471 133 
INewcastlote caer udm bm wlliM iin pee 881 527 349 294 OAS) | awsithn kate 89° LS eee 
Saintwonni pew ee nec 2,081 623 2,506 1,943 1,404 46 798 PB 
Stes tephenien tr uusiy i Spies ea tube 178 112 199 151 NGGt | boca ee ee Ait REI Ss 
Woodstock Ye 394 159 127 Sa (Alc Aioeeee OF Neca ees 
CU CICe eee a he cleo ook seek 64, 602 54,654 51,687 38,529 538 21,516 7,351 
Acton Vale 1 15 25 32 Gas || koe eee SO Meester 
AISDEBLOSi don Retr erik Ais oh cle Ac ae oP kee, 10 109 3G 26 11 1 EA pa Ts od as oP 
Baie St. Paul 362 366 219 A eieaiel, pee ESS ON See ee 
CAUNAINOIS MEA eteer lace tito eee. 784 142 465 449 BO Lelia eee 62 eee eee 
Bucking hay wesw na pata e okies 109 59 216 97 (37g Mil ip Nis Fg ose DA Sin I oss area 
Campbell's Bay! Pei.) eee 364 770 168 168 TGS hei he eee Vag Wino” Std ne 
Causspscal 20 ah aedemie hp san hess Cid) 1,139 1,336 862 862 O13) sen eae 183: Ue 
Chandler wn rae nul eel Berane 152 556 673 525 DQG Neo. caneeer CVE; Boel il, See 
Chicoutimi eee ee cere are 2,408 6,587 1,261 1,430 1,164 1 140 60 
Coaticoo ein ait tek eines Oo: 339 18 385 350 Sled aye eee eee te Vicyan Ieee io chae ! Sie 
Cowanswille swe. o pe oats ieee 84 17 88 76 OGM ks tee ee at Wet! meee ch be 
Dolbeasee is ts dite ccoehino oes 2,741 1,334 216 294 163 4 1 eee 
Drummond villes.ch oes Cee es 200 1 373 175 Wes) Vit cep Ah T9Dis Wwe etme ee 
Hast sADeust st aera hie meee Lo 272 256 66 28 rd gi ae age a te Si ans See ee 
Granbyienc ar) eee aoe eee, 508 381 235 311 a7 UA eae nC LSS Ul oe sec 
(TULA SES See CSL | ae a 809 1,014 251 233 18 313 561 
Jolietterste hoe ee oe 123 31 144 121 112 6 Se Ws oe Mec ae 
JON GUICLCER Ee eee eae ee Hides 842 545 621 635 (OD) aah Seams. 3 Sa) tA sete ee 
LUNG Tan Areas A, Rte etch euler 1,231 281 1,199 1,069 904 6 22 hewn ee ca vee 
Hachute were ce eek ee 267 339 467 417 SO ODA coke eee PARSE PAWL hi 
La Tuque 266 720 360 tabs Pat ie | aaa See 55 1,068 
VAG TED MEM Meets eet IY ics URL Sepia 254 33 479 253 OARS eh we oF 135 
Longueuil 791 102 830 713 Gia heel vceel eee DST alhly de eee conto 
Louiseville 64 oo 100 53 BOR lara 40 les toe ee 
EME Og tags Aa renates ce By Sue Quan ocak, ie be Bay. 64 5 219 70 GO malice eae bc AT | fake HEHE he 
Maniwaki 901 1,583 129 197 USDA Ree eee ORT ee 
Matane none; cance cee 37 888 230 182 AO Wrialis seh Geis ces 57 399 
Mepantict ia. nyacc sat oth. Meco a. 230 0 225 266 2038, Wim ok Ae. OO eases 
Montiiaurierse ster ere ee 577 671 56 31 hi Laan loaanhta areare ‘UIaean! eapapacaissieantr 
Montmacny sae ae aheies se ae ee 108 26 131 125 TON IE Sha oe ESS [evento es Soe 
WIOMEINOVENCY S12. k i iene ieyeslelea, sci 86 0 168 86 SG raul edt a BY MN (Hie Sinead oe BS 
Montreal aaeeone tse meee 36, 861 32,012 24,357 26,548 18, 484 338 9,031 1,801 
INI COLE ON ai is OOo ee eg ks 2 33 5 4 EU) A Eee Ou eee se eee 
Plessis villey sag eiven ect rkan Aenetie ce 34 28 95 56 AO aM Mac). *. SL, deuce se 
Pointe Aux Trembles............... 189 125 305 169 GOMES ese c. BO BIN Sara eee 
PortsAltred Sisk te, il cena S 399 421 359 361 OA mI INRE Boa Tikit all agoretepare ster 
NEDEG Rakin. sue clk Uc de eas 3,147 5,373 5,302 3, 488 2,213 58 1,538 892 
Richmond’. eee cele ee 73 36 137 64 Bie) eee eee 60: he eee 
MOUSKI seh pk eet ee 85 1,275 131 181 DG Dien |) Ret 5 Pe 37 12S ees 
IVIOLe CU LOUDE 2.06. ushcss un ebaece Le 471 1,949 1,803 USDA it ae ae BOUTS abit eee 
ROUTAN Re ee oe ee 483 739 845 619 607 12 325 517 
StowA cathe wien 17. nase ene ae 16 251 18 13 12 2 251, | aanckancee 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 321 29 321 271 271 12 Ol | Lee 
Sti yacmnthe: of. i.e ee ey 379 180 378 496 SS... Awe ee 11.2). | ae 
SttJeanttsen aah tele ae fe tay - 802 43 644 377 OOM s -aart oes O23: inane eee 
Pe eCLOING, 6504 Ao wcies teeuvMas he Ain 243 171 885 266 ZOLA Ms cece ee 83° LAP - 
St. Joseph d’Alma..........cseccee: 149 69 366 259 BOS MN isc tee pel fe O8.44.. eemaee 
Ste. Therese ii is4 veh, ohn eee 271 159 532 498 281 2 7 Gaia Pe eoeehlc tea i: 
Shawinigan Falls............... 872 34 969 1,679 ETO Pine 178) 1 eee 
Sherbrooke). e oe ilu ene aN 497 66 840 652 460 64 280 418 
DOLE ae ate oy Ole Meee n Or 1. 523 36 996 540 LY ANG her eee 1268 16a eee 
Thetford IMinGS cree e ee ttene beeen 211 359 469 248 DOS? Hiei Warner 137 122 
MhreeRivera.: « sar enicgidiscise nivel 380 318 1,294 579 A Sie | Wah el ee 992 1,220 
G5 Bok BS OGIO a tate tad eke RRL AI 12) 497 1,805 172 170 139 3 61 239 
Malleyfield ts. (RAAF C1511 ARO oo ae Ae 605 573 681 639 492 1 245° {Perey 
Verdun. ob db wera siles« socldt citer 1,600 1,964 946 1, 655 TOGO mlla tans er 1.8024 eee 
WittOMiAWVilGs ccs ia. Sod ed ee 212 122 278 177 HOQBe Ve re 172 cic ereeeeee 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1942—Cont. 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed placed same 
during end o during te) —_—————_—————_| end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1941 
OnCANO Ree re re ere 77,085 54,007 75,555 76,395 57,548 1,970 25, 266 7,459 
FATN DIOL ne sectors seinen oe eae «. 81 191 119 162 126 BV EAA at 
ALTO. ce eeteee oc oles teths o alae aakeee? 271 118 490 499 B59 |e ere eee 306 117 
Bellewilla die. Moe dae ian. cae 419 225 621 368 327 3 197 108 
Brace lriGeere wits mcs peiersiccaist aisle mea. 255 349 805 355 SOD a Aewetee Qa ADEE a, 
IBTAMPtON tee cea eimai ae te. 305 213 288 294 292 nu Wey airmen: 0 a Ae AL ae 
(BY ANGLOT eats siete ele oie ae eae 1,374 964 1,445 1,643 iar 15 294 48 
BTOCK Wilde sen akc saistettectveent cece es 251 73 20% 855 DEY A Wot, Orie mbes 60) |e 
SarletonP Places: fctcees ce oe ent: 51 32 103 80 58¢ Cle eet 20 A Pas 
Chatham Pet Less a.-< eee oes 678 190 890 1,012 692 12 587 43 
CODOUT Zeer sets tee aaiavobh terete, 126 39 160 190 LDS ie yh eerste ee Wn (ke 
@ollingwoodse rn. see ee meee eae: 150 81 156 265 IDE ee, Spee 405) Sa ee £88 
Cornwall yeesere wee canaries 625 94 1,006 1,006 575 119 269 5 
Dunn Ville. eect cr. stove 4 ig BEE Re 64 3 141 115 TOP eee eye LOS | ere 
Orgs eee. ke ck orate ee eee. 79 21 130 90 94) ee pnat payed WEE ee a won 
MOY rie wee cba retere heres oe. 553 1,197 227 239 66s erecner er LOG LEAR eee 
Hort Mranceg cc est ese roa cee 55 453 222 97 86 11 140 0 
Bort: Willianal ste" 265 ee eee 2,974 3,508 1,383 1,362 1,061 56 762 212 
Galt: mpeere, Gal hie Seite. 492 554 449 551 465 on) noch tater. 85 148 
Gananoqueres vec. ecec gece wom 55 2 76 78 GOR ea eee pet: TOMS ita. & 
Goderich ete es ob ais aw Oo ea st 99 20 118 110 21 86 LOT et tee 
Guelpige ctiecs o oc celoe ei Ooh es:s 560 375 581 530 ASS MEA cspereen seh a 100 70 
Hamilton cc.ace BA ORGS Con Oont 5,086 2,671 4,975 3,987 3,922 63 210 447 
Hawkesburys srs. octets cacces ars. 54 156 284 276 DOE Msbse as ai vie ATs Pag: ROS ee 
INP ErsOll. ORAA oc hist os totcrctoietciehhe ake es 100 4 127 141 106 a By a | ae ere 
Kapuskasing: 04.5% ol fen oss e ae 164 1,099 424 431 441 3 PID W ney eater 
Kenora.......... a ekeldiee sole etctatetonsverirs 158 862 180 85 Sor eee: 82 29 
ESingStON seem. cclace it ctatrteteds cle « 1,142 766 1,145 1,343 916 3a 567 200 
MWirkland Wakes: os ccc.cntieetes 604 563 800 745 672 3 243-0 208. eee 
Kitchener-Waterloo................. 984 237 947 1,386 938 31 122 322 
GAT SCONG : o crcel'scolacteeie ee 435 494 424 622 iy ig ate anes Sa 290) Ete 
WINdSAVErer ees Coin eerste mete 148 49 279 209 206 3: 228 87 
EISCO We lane i laters Mie slater s oes 5 ees 77 19 96 11i 86 3 10. (Seo 
WON GONEE: cease cs Sos eee ores 2,125 1,091 2,319 2,406 T,o02 141 . 724 282 
MiGlandt yee eels: Se re nee. Pye 65 778 401 306 1 21S eA eee. 
Napaneerisrmer ison cts career eben Sates 88 97 214 288 164 14 pA) ad |r) ape ai 
ING WINATK CESS ci ek occeete cates mee: 36 37 234 67 VAT By ea arren ar PAM e ae ew ine 
News LOROnGOn: ae sue somes ce onion nee 1,178 574 1,003 1,115 TBO sere eee 1,244 77 
Nisvarattallaonsc.s oseeicee nc cate. 835 362 874 893 675 9 202 137 
North Bayern. acct deetecie cis nate 1,090 1,059 1,070 809 815 61 683 314 
@rangeville-e es one ee aoe le eee: 53 9 113 158 ORY wal Rec See SI Ales s 
Orillia sere eteck cee totina vice cates 283 208 307 321 224 1 840 eee 
OER WA ere econ Pee ne a 1,397 680 1,495 1,134 910 65 668 735 
OUT Wale eee cyte ost te ohle dineldic 5,074 2,671 4,935 4,327 3,182 402 525 478 
O@wentSoundwemces cnccesacckeeinee: 396 101 710 496 379 10 432 47 
| FSG eh ae Eien ee icin ae Beebe 42 44 52 62 AOE isn Bek eat 21. | ees ae 
IPBITyAS OUNCE. J Rete ee aks ern el 284 51 570 603 AGOa seca a 2800 0 beta parka 
Grin brOK Gre seeders GS Goat 587 151 717 775 758 4 269 105 
1 BEES i Ber ssa sere le el Re Ahk Bach Pala 85 82 103 114 84 6 OOF Ie St ast: 
IReterborouchirmwnen, canine eae 756 855 819 844 586 3 384 136 
JOE se cd denseehecrain Oe OAR eee 100 38 202 195 152 6 BIBT SiG (Bere peed 
PortweAntnure.. snare eee. 3,645 5,429 1,481 1,431 883 18 579 557 
IRonti@ol borne. cseccncise eerie cence es 265 92 430 316 264 3 T5vti bi tea ewes 
POrtvH Ope. ser rsnise sf. clk ae ideo Oe 2 132 53 112 154 Ld sich ee Ho So sek eek ee 
IBPOSCO GE Mee rt Eins.6 Bae eee ese 96 38 109 92 Sos ) | oy Se: PM (ER At hs Pst 
IRenire Wea. sch Mace Sore pe chiee ote ereteet 242 482 310 300 210 7 DS Be tie ae 
Sta Catharince ve om. 28.6 Snap edo. 1,329 352 1,397 1,488 1,225 13 713 217 
DS UmesOMaAse eee eter a cess. 486 70 548 578 408 20 178 42 
ar nie ita. Sees cia when 1,616 703 1,408 1,241 1,051 4 781 97 
SaulviotaMariovwen eo meee days ec- 1,160 1,960 696 639 617 6 43 251 
Sim COC Nae oes se ee rece 349 9 388 520 372 2 20 103 
SInithsvee align eo eers | hoe esi 152 25 180 156 WS Be | ee ae hse 69M Ik. oars 
DiLAUlOLG ae neh seit. Cae eIe aes vase eves 465 298 504 519 357 64 121 60 
Sturgeon: Hallsineece.. eee eke ccs 92 81 188 379 195 8 Liye beeen eae & 
Sud DuURVar nee eee er ticiie ees 1,051 575 2,206 1 Ve} 1,192 38 570 223 
ELIMININS ee ee ee ee hk rot ce es 760 2,435 1,374 1,032 831 54 889 278 
PROEONUO MAS RG ee elon eck ae eh see 25,600 14, 652 22,707 PASTA 18, 887 374 6,513 925 
PETentoneseent ye iaists sito os eda tite 376 126 531 447 BUA lines bk ee 20a boscaclt ce sae 
Walkerton tcet cnt cee ee epee 2 118 92 253 182 Ee aa ee eee rae 7 hd (ak Cais pf 
Wallaceburgsa wise ier. ee eee: 195 42 178 235 L7 Oso eS eee eee 13 On hace. eee 
1 CLUS Ce tbe Re yl le ca a 1,171 813 996 1,284 (ee Nie 442 164 
Westoniser ryt: ation. yc des: 1,275 527 441 504 422 1 B14 fh. 2. eee 
WiINGEODE. pees ee eee ahr 3,080 1,138 3,405 3,461 2,441 184 1,346 252 
WY Godstoek ar otic: otc cadeeetied ws. 281 104 336 407 itil) Vieng aes 25 143 
Manito baa——sesce isi eee. 9,571 3,434 15,624 12,191 7,155 690 8,058 1,628 
Brandonss cee «Aare eke: 436 170 532 366 366. \merr aires 394 62 
DAUD NINE. hice eerste aie ake 161 368 424 380 S38 th Mees. 154 120 
Blin EW lOnwe., ble ie te ene ee ess 281 125 227 217 168 30 58 0 
Portage la Prairie...............006- 119 70 234 197 159 4 80 53 
Selkirk he ee ett seen eee 66 20 96 80 53 1 Bid tent She cues 
Wher Pass cscs. eralelereiersveleisieiereetsicace. +: 155 298 93 85 TT. ersten ern 60 Sas iets s CaaS 
WANNIDOR Meet sem etie wees aaiec 35 8,353 2,310 14,018 10,866 5,994 655 7,259 1,393 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1942—-Conc. 
Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- Un-. 
Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placed placed 
during end of during to —_—_______+___———-_| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Saskatchewan.................see00: 4,679 1,891 8,323 6,125 4,750 351 3,036 
BLO VAT Me RNA olf giehie tice cecle ope ian 108 65 9 50 SOMA Lhe Ree 57 
MOOSE Taw URI hen Ao she vie kietieatetaetetele 711 138 1,112 904 720 33 564 
North Battleford] cece ue seloe war: 186 84 326 228 co iea| here. ine tia 74 
BrimcerAl bert. ities cia ua: 396 409 566 488 377 17 270 
EG RTA Nae Netti Vath Wa ui a Ee Bees teeta 1,802 536 2,695 2,243 1,726 165 936 
DASKALOONW He! areas colette nic avende Mera 979 368 2,737 1,764 1,301 133 874 
SwalteCurrentes (tac cee ne crn teseeah 110 51 148 103 AOS AUN co amon 19 
VS Yi UITN tS ees ee tan Dara 123 39 217 161 Gi Wits chk eae ok! 59 
BYOTICLOM GE sete ies Sip a daca area Wao ist he 264 201 429 184 180 3 183 
PATON Gay ieee sees tes Uy ii a seit aU ah 8,941 4,151 11,201 9,383 7,430 567 2,595 
BB 1sirmOre newts akieales cine ai aeene 116 170 94 94 TONLE) Ae ot ert 30 
Oa Da ryndee mins tain eke eratein Me cle Renta 2,218 290 4,143 2,956 2,055 295 1,316 
Drumheller be usin see asi 149 46 183 162 se a ie Sees 42 
Fidimonton ier ee en 8 cen Baas 5,109 2 (OU D200 4,889 4,088 269 549 
ES GSONI ional ctacsiamicicls stoislelera sie a oraee 149 164 87 84 SOA AL uA RR 0 
JD reVg oi ay arts Petey AI KO a i aN eC Ie 595 186 904 718 587 2 428 
TST CUTE EVAL ae ne uae ols ie taet alee 487 307 433 391 274 1 154 
Redibear wes ee. ale he ae 123 231 120 89 RON A eee ws 7 ae 76 
British Columbia.................... 21,297 10, 238 19, 952 19,320 17,856 783 15,316 
@ranbor ook eae MGM Nt suds ania 163 200 222 207 EO al ce eco Men 126 
Daw SOn Creek ees nh alcielacin cae evan 618 225 329 329 A poke a 0 
IG ATING, CAC orate cts SON Als iors te '5 5 ote g eeens 49 25 45 24 273 2 21 
Kamloops tistics. bie static ect hye emee 195 159 350 Lae GER BREN 5,8 Be: 104 
SG] Oivy Titec mg. fs/iner ee a, ae hi” ia 159 46 224 230 139 3 104 
INanaim omen ceive Soa 2 aeiaee 218 388 399 363 220 5 206 
Nelson eee ttineut soe timesheet: 314 206 266 °70 27 RR Aeron hte, 6, 209 
New: Westminster, 02.05. Sor ast 1,263 136 1,684 1,274 1,190 60 497 
Pentiobone VMRUuay 5 Wiese ie o/s) cr ene ee 140 114 97 68 OO LHW cents ttt eee 56 
IRorti At bernie, vay ts: jnells cles ce ee 142 94 170 114 RAS eae 53 
Prince George rac hee aso ey ee 619 454 538 492 484 1 53 
Prince Ruperts se ae sce aetee meee 1,263 934 955 1,015 ClO TE | erecta 44 
AEC DP oak eet eal nese hee! acetone ne A A 379 217 369 362 PEI || ea 613 
VANCOUVER Uae Rs nisl Meret mitten 13,446 6,247 11,698 12,558 11,750 583 12,460 
Mernons i, eee lane cP Mle? rch ata ite 269 85 306 273 250 22 149 
Wictoria Syweike Wi een kien) ep ge 1,985 667 2,247 1,518 1,411 107 614 
WiDItBAEL OFA atecc ori tae teiseniae 75 4 53 46 L450 te IE ee 7 
Cama dat eT ACUn eNO Ne emmy 8 ae 202,708 | 148,961 | 200,354 | 188,029 | 143,366 5,392 82,267 
MST Se nA 8 Ra eNN Mette eta ist ae lole 140,973 | 106,549 | 137,651 | 128,136 96,805 1,825 50,890 
NVOTIN Gt: eel ek SRE A Ey Bee Gee gitar, 61,735 42,412 62,703 59,893 46,561 3,567 31,377 
* 99 placements effected by offices not operating. 
cent fewer than in the preceding month, but MANITOBA 


453 per cent greater than in December, 1941. 
There was a decrease of 14 per cent in 
placements when compared with November, 
but an increase of 421 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago. A 
substantial increase in the manufacturing in- 


The demand for workers, as shown by orders 
listed at Employment Offices in Manitoba 
during December, was 27 per cent below 
November, but 131 per cent above December, 
1941. Placements showed a decrease of 18 


dustries was mainly responsible for the gain 
in placements over December, 1941, although 
all other industrial groups, except agriculture, 
showed improvement under this comparison, 
the most important of which were in trade, 
services, construction, transportation and log- 
ging. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were: manufac- 
turing 28,247; services 9,558; trade 8,514; 
construction 5,188; logging 3,538 and _ trans- 
portation 2,835. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 39,115 of men and 18,433 
of women. 


per cent when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of 229 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month a 
year ago. All industrial groups reported gains, 
except logging and agriculture, in which small 
losses occurred. The most marked improve- 
ment recorded was in trade, manufacturing 
and services. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: trade 2,087; manufacturing 
1,737; services 1,727; logging 805 and con- 
struction 679. There were 4,219 men and 
2,936 women placed in regular employment. 


1943] — 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during December called for 35 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but 217 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of 1941. Placements 
were 19 per cent below November but 125 
per cent more than December a year ago. 
With the exception of a fairly substantial 
decline in logging, and a small loss in agri- 
culture, placements were higher in all indus- 
trial divisions than during December, 1941, 
the most noteworthy increases being in manu- 
facturing, trade and services. The majority 
of placements recorded during the month were 
in the following industries: services 1,526; 
manufacturing 1,300; trade 1,118; construc- 
tion 326; logging 313 and transportation 299. 
During the month 3,002 men and 1,788 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of 22 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta during December 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase of 306 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements were 22 per cent fewer 
than November, but 304 per cent greater than 
in the corresponding month of 1941. All indus- 
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trial divisions participated in the increase in 
placements when comparing the month under 
review with December, 1941, the most marked 
advances being in services, trade, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: services 1,871; manufac- 
turing 1,203; trade 1,182; construction 1,134; 
logging 889 and transportation 752. Regular 
placements numbered 5,327 of men and 2,103 
of women. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in British Columbia during December 
called for 22 per cent fewer workers than in 
the preceding month, but 393 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month a year 
ago. There was a decrease of 22 per cent 
in placements when compared with November, 
but a gain of 368 per cent in comparison with 
December, 1941. A substantial increase in 
manufacturing and fairly large gains in trade, 
construction, and transportation accounted for 
the advance in placements over December a 
year ago, improvement being noted also in 
all other groups. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 6,085; services 3,411; trade 
2,966; construction 2,833; transportation 1,255 
and logging 963. During the month 11,684 
men and 6,166 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
October to December, 1942 


HE work of the Employment and Selective 

Service Offices of Canada during the 
quarter October to December, 1942, as indi- 
cated by orders received and placements 
effected, was 419-2 per cent higher in volume 
under the first comparison and 304-9 per cent 
more under the second, than during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1941. All industrial 
groups registered gains, the most pronounced 
being in manufacturing with heavy increases 
reported in.trade, construction, services, trans- 
portation and logging. All provinces regis- 
tered noteworthy expansions. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices by industrial groups in 
the various provinces during the period 
October to December, 1942. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of Employment and Selective Service 
Offices for the month of December, it will be 
noted that the curve of vacancies in relation 


to applications showed a downward trend dur- 
ing October and November, but an upward 
course was reported in December, while that 
of placements recorded an upward tendency 
during October and November but little varia- 
tion was shown during December. 

During the period October to December, 
1942, there was a ratio of 98-6 vacancies and 
70:7 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 70-5 vacancies 
and 64:8 placements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
9,287, of applications registered, 9,417, and of 
placements effected, 6,655, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,813 vacancies, 2,569 applica- 
tions and 1,665 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the fourth quarter of 1941. 

During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1942, the offices reported that they had 
referred 663,403 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 512,402 placements, of which 
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EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES IN CANADA, STATISTICAL 
Pr. Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry B 3 8 8 

Ag Pac tae meena Mien Re) Sm ems Af 

eleleZlelalelalel2i 2/2] % 

x d 3 a ® 8 3 d a a d a 

> fo 1S) > an 5D allt ee fa Oo > ae iS) 
Agrlomit ure. 1... oan Resell. yd ones DU 1B es /| 788) eae 2 br eae 136} 3,096]...... 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping....... 49 50)...... 184; 104)...... 34 9 |5. shee 52 Ae roti 
Forestry and Logging................... 2 (es 1,882] 810 21! 8,433) 2,260]...... 38,120)13,097)...... 
WEEE ee tee eden hs ivan cade Water] wep ee [sate a gs 1,192} 637 13} 388 1955 (eee 1,980} 1,751 26 
(Oa re Pee tees Meme Buchs mada ints & Old Rarer Oral kee on 1,099} 562 13)" 302 QSicn ker 4 4 es 
Oil, gas wells and quarrying............)--+-0-[sseeesleceoes 20 15| saree, 9 As cee. 0s BOS |e ae2Sla cee 
(Ornnereraahevbeleg ie Ray amtom plore dks gee craa| a es oho) yo secial (eect 73 GOs 4 h 77 als cater: 1,618) 1,519 26 
IAM UPACUUITING bys weiss cee seco ee 204) = 266)...... 8,489} 6,435 24) 4,531) 3,071 27| 110,258/74,561) 139 
ECE Ea Ce Ae 71 7 en 432| 279 9} 353 14 aes 1,776] 1,230 1 
ireathenanditurproductascrias. <q. eni| seer = |r | oo « 53 28 | ce eee 35 40 1 4,123) 2,702 1 
Wereuable (OO Sic atc hater vege eee 5 itl I eae 233) (3| see BOG 298) cet, <5 35 281g 547i eres 
Other vegetable products............... 19 Settee 290 259): Sees 386 BOAR 4,464) 3,377 3 
Pulp and paper products and printing.... 12 ifn 232 130 12 214 151 18 5,016} 2,798 35 
SAV TINS ON Rete ok tae Mae salatabene ees 5 1 ae Ge 1521) 132|—eee 293) 216 1 1,251); 808 1 
Wther wood! products sass: cee ee 1 Lea. 140 96 =a 1,058] 623 2 1,916} 1,172 12 
ERextil Gproductsiy.c les santiseb re selene 16 16 |e oe. 439] 354 QI SASH) 2621). 18, 832}12,576 18 
Tron and its products wee Bind aie SERS Ae 43 SUT 6,034) 4,663]...... 942 652 1} 53,162/34,074 24 
INonu-ferrous metal: products aoseee cee e ecm meloner «fees ae DNs cal eee 48 37 2 6,111} 5,057 5 
INonsmeta lic mineral PrOGUCtSeerarreuis sel eia neice siela ee belli rel «5 257 185|aeeeee 50 29) see 1,011} 1,005 38 
Chemical DLOUUGTS +2 sec see aia et iecunte ds 31 A |S ee 91 44) oars 133 3 eee OnOZ0 orUZole eee 
Miscellaneous products Fs RN ele ROU, CHEM Ts aa lei sald hel siete: 82 63 1 95 83 1 3+066))2.642| eee 
Electricity, gas and water supply....... 7 SRN Ie rea 53 29) aa 70 54 1 2,234! 1,618 1 
Constructlonm yee ee oak ciiatieaie ote alors 508) = 515)...... 9,138) 5,356 30| 3,250] 2,906 15) 27,509/21,118} 158 
a WUCHITY OPA bby, os sere er cgereusr ana elses ae OOS eV OLa| ee. a. 8,530] 5,041 80] 2,647) 2,508 15] 24,387|17,801| 117 
TPO wayaeeri nny stron wits ree RR ae (oS i ce a ea 280)" > 147 eee 3 Gl rac tare ASSN. aS 4G ne re 
Railway and all other......... Bs oe aN eo5 154 Oe eae 328 168| See OOO Poo... hte 2,664] 2,971 36 
Communication...................0.00ee 20 ROM sRren2 162; 110 6| 109 90 3 720| 4 «444)...... 
Transportation................0000 0000s 82 GS aks 1,864) 1,195 15| 1,244) 1,036 31; 7,773] 5,274 97 
ATS Rats sea La varedesamtna tia ei chats gunseaeses 3 Nee ahs 29 2 teem 93 OF ee te 503 37 1 
Railway (including express).............. 45 AYA. 5 ae 852 458 3 762 572 30 4,227) 2,658 44 
COT acter cieceleveld cieie cn sche acolo swe wi isle eee 18 Saas oes 666 503 1p 174 155 1 566 325 35 
WAU OG eTraree nach loctesxe shee maine binete 16 Ae PE 317 ©) 202|p eee PASH) SOA) RR 2,477) 1,913 17 
1G OD Reis Uh 5 CES IES fh MEE ORE 196) Nene 3,805] 2,399 50] 3,175) 2,542 60} 19,345)14,015 84 
Fimance and Imsurance................. 10 CA Regime te 187} 124 1; 143) 116 1} 1,568) 1,257 ri 
SOTVICES iigect 5 ee tAckenl  okeah ae eee 385) 345 2} 5,071) 3,164) 532) 3,545] 2,162) 486) 24,328/14,911| 1,076 
SiO SS ey OMe fies ans cp ees eee ee teen le metiete| ost cake SiMe: ahh de 721 518 7 344 217 6 Ld 5 561 16 
Hotetandinestaurant awa Nes eet 96 OU Late A 1,482) 1,116 Dimincall S04) Jot eS Ii 7ihS. 482 25 
Professional and public: ..:.........5..- 233} 200 2) 1,509} 897 Cieo20\) 7S 28} 8,169] 5,467 40 
RECT @AuIONAl Natit ayan sis Sistavees ais ie Orci tale i TAS Seer 106 78 33 114 93 16 037|) loo 2 
TDONVESEIC Heese A oe ste Baeiete sac elas Mie 15 ANE aN 1,025|) ~156) 9509/8795) 180) 308| 3,132) S725 en956 
ANTGU Grit Bie Nake. sate ecient late ous 34 3 aap se 528} 399 Simeetotio Lo TW © 23822)\ 007 923 37 
Motals: Mee sree Bienes 1,478} 1,503 2|325302|20,008| 692/24,876/14,274| 623) 231,789/149,526) 1,582 
Men ee cto Daan eis eee 1,167] 1,230 2|24,139]}14,979|  174119,552/10,582} 181] 169,903/103,406! 543 
Women (N55 PP ey ais Edie eae de Sted (ollie teae ic 8,198] 5,379} 518) 5,324) 3,692) 442) 61,886/46,120/ 1,039 





496,173 were in regular and 16,229 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment 331,129 were of men and 165,044 of 
women, while casual work was found for 
5,395 men and 10,834 women. Comparison 
with the same period in 1941 showed that 
126,539 placements were then made, of which 
80,132 were in regular and 46,407 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 
469,172 men and 255,915 women, a total of 


725,087 in contrast with the registration of 
195,241 persons during the -corresponding 
period of 1941. Employers notified the offices 
of 715,030 vacancies of which 483,454 were for 
men and 231,576 for women, as compared with 
137,718 opportunities for work during the last 
quarter of 1941. 

A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices for 
the month of December, 1942, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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SUMMARY FOR 4re QUARTER, OCTOBER 1 TO DECEMBER 81, 1942 








Manitoba 





Ontario Saskatchewan 
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Alberta Br. Columbia Totals 
Placements Placements Pinecone 
isp) mn 
De eh ae eee ‘3 by 

3S a = a r= 3 

a Ree soe Vibe hte Soshe reine 

3 3 ® 3 3 o 3 

oS) > — Oo > fam '@) 
152 453 QoL 54} 12,314 9,750 342 
dane! 16 A aesee 582 By 1 
1} 6,041) 4,200 1} 81,209} 36,031 42 
3] 2,718; 1,497)...... 12,466 9,503 49 
2 904 PAS) Da AEA See PAT 2,654 15 
1 67 OO. eek 1,180 827 Zz 
Mess eae es PAT aL GO ee 6,514 6,022 32 
19) 28, 001/24, 799 186] 290,108) 218,675) 1,103 
20} 2.334] 1,691 22! 12,066 8,625 96 
HES a eae: 251 179 4 7,482 4,854 14 
5) 1,536! 1,418 22a Lome Lie Ona 107 
3 381 AS ie | 13,126} 10,437 46 
5] 1,481 884 Le te 408 8, 820 108 
4) 3,911] 3,614 28 Hgpva 6,386 100 
PITS 1 007 9 9,606 7,106 70 
Dy 496 SAS Mtn BORSO ion Od 56 
30)14,972}13 ,695 49} 136,492} 103,202 238 
HO 4 NM 643 583 10} 17,706] 14,692 65 
1 PIS) 218 12 5,268 4,197 69 
1 275 202 5 9, 235 6, 882 47 
3 506 424 24 7,632 6,672 50 
aig oe 174 TSienrieas 3, 803 DSL aT 
149)12,385| 9,867 53] 82,988] 64,388 617 
126] 8,730} 6,999 DOM COl BOO osd none 535 
es eee 2G hile G3 lye 5,397 4,356 Pas) 
6} 1,439) 1,305 3 7,195 6,685 59 
1 795 530 1 3,093 25214 13 
al) 4,526) 4,056 158} 32,897) 23,460) 1,028 
2 681 612 49 3,970 2,927 88 
172 850 698 21 13) 306 9,167 270 
21.2), 122A O78 Dil 5,461 4,277 186 
55) 873 768 80} 10,110 7,089 484 
373} 8,437) 6,961 397| 81,429} 60,105) 1,680 
3] 1,148 836 29 6,914 4,801 67 
1, 156/13, 414) 8,306) 1,492) 110,730) 66,919)11,287 
8 788 715 Big 5,792 4,066 134 
27| 6,806] 4,401 Dit erat ol EL ZoloS 574 
63] 2,675} 2,148 44; 36,306] 25,865 516 
24 281 190 9 3,267 2,364 86 
973] 2,316 396] 1,121} 21,296 3,865| 9,649 
61 548 456 14 9,537 7,001 328 





















































& $ § 

iP inoeatlinberia| rat) atleast: | 7g 

wR eS § i) = s 8 

Pie Wise artiaou cs, | oe 

pa ©) > pa 0 > 
1,201 2,482 61) 533; 150 7,070 

122 en 118 43 
19, 364/11, 063 2,966) 1,869 13} 1,397 
2,180) 2,585 1,199) 742)...... 401 
20 DD pe ext FOOT WEIZEN 2 5s 357 
3419) (12389) ,0100. 19 20). i). 18 
1,841) 2,331 V080) 0 @20h. 26 
120,720/94,984) 454) 9,741) 6,294| 153) 2,613 
2,623} 1,743 30) 1,889} 1,065 5} 776 
2,525] 1,639 4) 422) 210 1 36 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of December, 1942 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
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stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Returns were tabulated at the end of Decem- 
ber from 2,263 labour organizations, having a 
combined membership of 406,278 persons, of 
whom 4,977, or a percentage of 1-2 were shown 
as unemployed, in comparison with percentages 
of 0-8 in the previous month and 5-2 in 
December, 1941. The employment level for 
union members was slightly lower in Decem- 
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ber; this was due principally to the moderate 
seasonal decline in activity for those in the 
building and construction trades and to an 
appreciably lower employment level for mem- 
bers in the steam railway division of the 
transportation industries. Among building 
and construction workers the percentage of 
unemployment was up from 3:2 to 5:1 and 
for the members in the railway groups from 
1:2 to 2-3. The percentage of those without 
work in the manufacturing division was very 
slightly upwards, standing at 0-5, while for 
those in the mining group and among fishermen 
also, there were minor employment contrac- 
tions. The December unemployment percen- 
tage was the lowest, however, in trade union 
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table I, which appears with this article, slightly 
lower employment levels were apparent in 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, while in New Brunswick and 
Manitoba there were moderate contractions 
in activity. As compared with the situation at 
the close of December, 1941, pronounced em- 
ployment advances were observed in Ontario, 
British Columbia and Quebec; the percentages 
-of those without work in these provinces were 
1:0, 0:6 and 1:6, as compared with 6:0, 5:3 
and 5:7, respectively. In Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, likewise, there was 
substantial improvement, while in Nova 
Scotia there was a moderately higher employ- 
ment level. On the other hand, in New 
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records for any corresponding month since 
the trade union report was published on a 
monthly basis for the first time, in January 
1919. Prior to that date the report appeared 
at the end of every quarter, from December, 
1915 to the close of the year, 1918. 

In table I the unemployment percentage is 
shown for each province. In December, these 
percentages ranged from 0-3 in Nova Scotia 
to 2-6 in Manitoba. Provinces in which less 
than one per cent of the membership was 
reported as without work, were Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia. In comparison with 
the November returns Nova Scotia members 
indicated a slightly higher employment level, 
the unemployment percentage standing at 0-3, 
in comparison with 0:7. As will be seen in 
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Brunswick there was a minor recession in 
activity. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The un- 
employment percentages ranged from 0-3 in 
Toronto to 2-5 in Winnipeg. Cities, in which 
less than one per cent of the membership was 
unemployed were Toronto, Halifax, Van- 
couver and Edmonton. In comparison with 
the previous month, the employment level in 
Halifax was slightly higher, the percentage of 
members without work standing at 0-7. In 
Saint John there was a very slight betterment, 
while in Toronto the unemployment percen- 
tage of 0-3 remained unchanged. On the 
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other hand, minor declines in work available 
were apparent in Montreal, Edmonton and 
Vancouver, while in Winnipeg and Regina the 
unemployment percentages were up from 0°5 
to 2°5 and from 0°3 to 1:0. As compared 
with the situation in December, 1941, Toronto, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Montreal members 
recorded marked employment increases. The 
percentages of those without work in these 
cities were 0-3, 0:9, 0-8, and 1:1, while in 
December, 1941, the corresponding figures were 
10:4, 7-2, 6-1 and 6-2, respectively. Much 
higher employment levels were observed, also, 
in Regina and Winnipeg; in Halifax and Saint 
John there were fair increases in available 
work. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment from January, 1936 to date. 
The curve in January, 1942, was at a mode- 
rately lower level than at the close of 
December, 1941, thus reflecting a fair improve- 
ment. There was a further rather slight 
decline in February, while in March the point 
of curve was a little higher, thus indicating a 
minor recession in work. In the months of 
April and May the level of the curve declined 
substantially thus manifesting noteworthy em- 
ployment expansion. There was a further 
very slight rise in June, but from that point 
until the end of October the trend was in a 
downward direction. The point of the curve 
at the end of that month rested at the lowest 
-level that has been indicated for any month 
in the trade union records, since these were 
placed on a monthly basis, in January, 1919. 
In November the level of the curve inclined 
very slightly and in December, due to seasonal 
conditions, there was a further rather moderate 
upward movement, thus reflecting during these 
months some employment contractions. 


In the manufacturing industries 773 reports 
were tabulated, having a total membership of 
226,090 persons, of whom, 1,159, or a percen- 
tage of 0:5 were without work in comparison 
with percentages of 0:4 in November and 4-7 
in December, 1941. In comparison with Nov- 
ember, papermakers and woodworkers, whose 
unemployment percentages were 0°5 and 0:2, 
respectively, were slightly better employed, 
while for unclassified workers there was a 
minor employment increase, also. The per- 
centage of members shown as without work 
among hat, cap and glove workers and among 
union members in the iron and steel trades, 
remained unchanged, at 0-1, for each group. 
Among those organizations, in which the mem- 
bers were listed as employed at both dates 
were soft drink, cigar and tobacco workers, 
electric current employees, etc., textile and 
carpet, fur and rubber workers, jewellery, 
aluminum and gas workers. The percentages 
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of unemployment among union members in 
the printing and garment trades were 1:1 and 
0-2, respectively. These were slightly higher, 
thus reflecting minor contractions in work. 
Among the organizations with smaller mem- 
berships, such as butchers, meat and fish 
packers, clay, glass and stone workers, chemi- 
cal workers and bakers and confectioners there 
were slight employment recessions, also. Em- 
ployment for leather workers showed a rather 
substantial decline as the unemployment per- 
centage for these members was up from 2-0 
to 7-1. Although, as the membership is small 
and consequently, not many were involved, 
the employment contraction for metal polishers, 
etc. was quite pronounced as the percentage 
in this case increased from no unemployment 
to 14:2. In comparison with December, 1941 
employment for union members in the iron 
and steel trades was on a considerably higher 
level, while among garment workers, an 
organization which includes both men’s and 
women’s clothing workers, conditions: were 
much better; the unemployment percentage in 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II].—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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this case, declined to 0:2, from 17-6. Among 
leather and fur workers, also, the percentages 
of 7-1 and 0, or full employment, were much 
lower, as in December 1941 the corresponding 
percentages for these members were 23:9 and 
30-7 respectively; among unclassified workers 
the percentage declined from 17-9 to 6-9. 
Those unions in which the members were 
reported to be employed at both dates were 
electric current employees, etc., textile and 
carpet, rubber and jewellery workers. 


Returns were tabulated from 57 unions of 
coal miners having a combined membership of 
20,296 persons, of whom, 20, or 0-1 per cent 
were without work in comparison with per- 
centages of 0-4 in November and 1:0 in 
December, 1941. As compared with Novem- 
ber when the percentage was 0-7 there was no 
unemployment shown in Nova Soctia; in 
New Brunswick and British Columbia no 
unemployment was recorded at either date, 
while in Alberta the percentage was up very 
slightly from 0-1 to 0-3. When compared with 
conditions in December, 1941, British Colum- 
bia members indicated a rather marked im- 
provement. Gains of lesser degree were 
reflected in Nova Scotia and Alberta; in New 
Brunswick there was no unemployment, at 
either date. 


Reports were received from 8 unions of non- 
metallic mineral workers. The total member- 
ship was given at 4,212 of whom 196, or a 
percentage of 4:7, were without work in com- 
parison with percentages of 1:0 in November 
and 8:1 in December 1941. 


Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 212 reports, in which the 
combined membership was 34,442 persons of 
whom 1,752 or a percentage of 5:1 were with- 
out work, in comparison with 3-2 per cent in 
November and 10-6 per cent in December, 
1941. Bridge and structural ironworkers, whose 
membership is small, did not record any 
unemployment as compared with 4:1 per cent 
in November, while among hod carriers and 
miscellaneous building workers there was a 
minor employment advance as the unemploy- 
ment percentage stood at 7-2. On the other 
hand, although reflecting little unemployment, 
electrical workers, plumbers and steamfitters 
and steam shovel men manifested slight con- 
tractions in work. Employment for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers showed a moder- 
ate decline, although the percentage of those 
without work was low. Bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, and 
granite and stonecutters, whose unemployment 
percentages were 13:4, 4:9 and 7-0, respec- 
tively, indicated appreciable recessions in 
work; these changes were due in a large 
measure to seasonal lay offs. Wood, wire and 
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metal lathers, whose membership is very 
small, did not show any unemployment at 
either date. In comparison with December, 
1941, pronounced improvement was apparent 
for carpenters and joiners; the unemployment 
percentage for these members declined from 
11-6 to 4:9. Among granite and stonecutters, 
bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, and 
pamters, decorators and paperhangers, there 
were marked expansions in activity, and 
although comparatively few members were 
involved, steam shovel men and bridge and 
structural iron workers, were much busier. 


In the transportation industries there were 
891 returns tabulated, having a combined mem- 
bership of 80,576 persons, of whom, 1,541, or a 
percentage of 1-9, were without work, in com- 
parison with 1-0 in November and 4:9 per cent 
in December, 1941. As compared with the 
previous month when 4:3 per cent of the 
members were without work, navigation 
workers indicated fair improvement as the 
percentage declined to 2:9. Very little unem- 
ployment was observed among street railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs, al- 
though there were very slight recessions in 
activity. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership in the transportation 
industries, reflected a moderate contraction in 
employment, as the percentage of those with- 
out work increased from 1:2 to 2:3. When 
compared with conditions at the end of 
December, 1941, steam railway employees were 
much better employed; and also among navi- 
gation workers, whose membership is com- 
paratively small, there was a pronounced em- 
ployment expansion. Street and_ electric 
railway employees and teamsters and chauffeurs 
recorded fractional increases in work. 

From unions in the wholesale and retail 
trade, 10 returns were received, which showed 
a combined membership of 2,399 persons. As 
in November, no unemployment was reported. 
In December, 1941, the percentage of those 
without work was 0:1. 


There were 109 reports received from unions 
of civic employees whose total membership 
was given as 10,654 persons. Of these, 5, or a 
percentage of 0:0 were without work, in 
comparison with 0:2 per cent in November 
and 0:5 per cent in December, 1941. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations, 
returns were tabulated from 143 unions, hav- 
ing an aggregate membership of 12,233 persons, 
of whom 61, or a percentage of 0-5, were 
recorded as unemployed, in comparison with 
percentages of 0:4 in November and 2°3 in 
December, 1941. As compared with the pre- 
ceding month, theatre and stage employees 
indicated a fractional betterment; the unem- 
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ployment percentage for these members 
declined to 1-1. Only very small percentages 
of unemployment were reflected in reports 
received from unions in the other occupations. 
Among barbers, the percentage of 0:4 re- 
mained unchanged, while fractional employ- 
ment recessions took place among hotel and 
restaurant employees, stationary engineers and 
firemen and unclassified workers. In com- 
parison with December, 1941, much higher 
employment levels were observed among hotel 
and restaurant, theatre and stage employees, 
stationary engineers and firemen and unclassi- 
fied workers. Among barbers there was a 
fractional employment increase, only. 

Reports were secured from 3 unions of 
fishermen, whose aggregate membership was 
2,514 persons. Of these 125, or a percentage 
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of 5:0, were without work, in comparison with 
0-4 per cent in November and 17:7 per cent 
in December, 1941. 

Returns were received from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. These organiza- 
tions had a membership of 3,184 persons, and 
as in November, none were shown as unem- 
ployed. In December, 1941, the percentage 
of these members without work was 30:3. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
December, of each year, from 1931 to 1941 
inclusive, and for January, 1942, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the 
various groups of industries for the months 
included in Table I. 


Unemployment in Canada, as reported by Trade Unions 
for the Year 1942 


HE Department of Labour receives 

monthly reports from local trade unions 
throughout the country, indicating their mem- 
bership and the number of members unem- 
ployed on the last working day of each month, 
the tabulation of these data furnishing a 
continuous record of the unemployment situa- 
tion among organized workers during the 
year. The average number of locals reporting 
during 1942 was 2,212 with an average mem- 
bership of 363,538 persons, 2:2 per cent of 
whom were on an average unemployed. This 
percentage for 1942 was the lowest for any 
year in trade union records since the report 
appeared on a monthly basis for the first 
time in January, 1919. The highest percentage 
of unemployment was registered in March as 
4-5 and the lowest, that of October, was 0-7. 
The corresponding percentages in 1941 were 
6:9 in February and 2:4 in August. In each 
month of 1942, conditions reflected a substan- 
tial improvement over the corresponding 
month of the previous year; the most note- 
worthy employment expansions were apparent 
in February and for the period from October 
to the end of the year. 

During 1942 employment for union members 
in the manufacturing industries continued to 
expand. The reports showed that except in 
March, April, June and July, in which the 
improvements were rather slight, that in the 
remaining months there were substantial em- 
ployment expansions. Owing to the large 
increases in the manufacture of war supplies, 
employment for union members in the iron 
and steel industries attained very high levels 
during the months of 1941 and the further 
heavy expansion which took place during 1942 


resulted in a greatly increased demand for this 
class of labour. With the exception of the 
months of March and April, during which 
automobile plants were being placed on a war 
basis, employment was at a higher level than 
even that of the previous year. The month 
to month record for union members in the 
pulp and paper products division showed that 
the highest percentage of unemployment was 
1-4 in March, and that with the exception of 
October the situation in each month of 1942 
reflected some expansion. Union members in 
the garment trades recorded rather pronounced 
employment contractions in June and July; 
in January and March, also, there were some 
employment recessions, but in the other 
months and especially in the last quarter 
conditions were much better than in the 
corresponding periods in 1941. In the wood 
products division impressive employment in- 
creases were apparent in the first quarter and 
in July. In the other months of both 1941 
and 1942 employment stood at very high 
levels and although conditions in 1942 were 
better for each month, with the exception of 
October when there was a very slight contrac- 
tion, the advances were not particularly 
noteworthy. 

Employment for union members in coal 
mining attained much higher levels in every 
month; the most impressive expansion was 
apparent in April, May, June and July, and 
gains of somewhat lesser degree were observed 
in March, August and October. 

In the building and construction trades the 
lowest percentage of unemployment during 
1942 was that of October, 2-2, and the highest 
was 16:3, in March. The corresponding figures 
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for 1941 were 6:9 per cent in August and 19-9 
in March. Marked improvement was in evi- 
dence in the first quarter of the year and 
moderately higher employment levels were 
apparent in the second. From July to the 
end of the year and especially in the last 
quarter, the returns received reflected marked 
expansions over the corresponding periods of 
the previous year. 


Employment for union members in the 
transportation industries attained higher levels 
in each month, but as conditions were very 
good, also, during 1941, the expansions were 
not especially pronounced; the most note- 
worthy of these were observed in February 
and December. The situation in the steam 
railway division, likewise reflected employ- 
ment increases In every month; the most 
marked improvements were noted in January, 
February and December. Workers in the 
navigation division recorded decidedly better 
conditions in each month. | 


Employment for communication workers, 
was much more prevalent; the general level 
was considerably higher in most months. 


Very little unemployment was apparent for 
members in the retail and wholesale trade in 
any month of 1941 or 1942. Conditions on 
the whole, however, were even better in 1942, 
as with the exceptions of January and June, 
when 0-1 per cent of unemployment was 
shown, reports in the other months did not 
indicate any unemployment. Although union 
members in the services division, which in- 
cluded civic employees, hotel and restaurant 
employees, stationary engineers and firemen, 
etc., reported that conditions were good in 
the months of each year, the employment 
levels, generally, were higher in the months 
of 1942. 


With the two exceptions of the months of 
April and August, when there were slight 
employment advances only, the situation for 
fishermen showed impressive employment 
expansion, 
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For lumber workers and loggers, a rather 
pronounced employment decline was apparent 
in March, while contractions on a minor scale 
were observed in January, May and June. 
On the other hand, with the exceptions of 
August and September, in which the employ- 
ment increases were slight, marked employ- 
ment advances were observed in the months 
of February and July, and also in the months 
No unemployment was 
shown in reports received from July to the 
close of the year. 

There was a fair employment advance in 
January, 1942, over December, 1941. Much 
better conditions prevailed for lumber workers 
and loggers, garment workers and steam rail- 
way employees. A further very slight increase 
in activity was apparent in February, and in 
March there was a minor decline in work 
available. In April and in May the percent- 
age of unemployment declined substantially ; 
this was due principally to the noteworthy 
expansion in activity among union members 
in the building and construction trades and 
for those in the manufacturing industries. A 
very slight adverse trend was observed in 
June, but from that point to the end of 
October the employment level continued in 
an upward direction. In October the percent- 
age of unemployed members was the lowest 
for any month in the trade union records, 
which appeared on a monthly basis for the 
first time, in January, 1919. Seasonal employ- 
ment recessions for building and construction 
workers and some lowering of employment 
levels for steam railway employees resulted 
in a slightly adverse trend in both November 
and December. The unemployment percent- 
ages in those months, however, remained the 
lowest for any corresponding. months in the 
records. 

Tables showing percentages of unemploy- 
ment among union members by industries and 
provinces by months, during 1942 and for 
earlier dates, appear in the section on Unem- 
ployment in Trade Unions. 


Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain and the 
United States 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

December, 1942, summarizes the Octo- 

ber-November employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at November 16 (exclu- 
sive of 22,579 men who had been classified 
by interviewing panels as unsuitable for ordi- 


nary industrial employment) was 59,151; 
those registered as on short time or otherwise 
temporarily suspended from work on _ the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 1,359; 
and those registered as unemployed casual 
workers (being persons who normally seek 
their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 
numbered 2,592. As compared with October 
12, the numbers wholly unemployed showed a 
decrease of 1,618, those temporarily suspended 
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from work showed an increase of 2, and un- 
employed casual workers showed a decrease of 
154. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at November 16 were 31,511 wholly un- 
employed (exclusive of those, numbering 956, 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 681 temporarily stopped, and 148 unem- 
ployed casual workers. Of the 31,511 wholly 
unemployed, 1,055 had been classified as 
unable for good cause to transfer to another 
area. As compared with October 12, the num- 
bers wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 
3,/3/, those temporarily stopped showed a de- 
crease of 158, but unemployed casual workers 
showed an increase of 27. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances included in the 
foregoing totals for November 16 was 64,739, 
as compared with 65,907 at October 12, and 
111,550 November 17, 1941. 


United States 


Total employment in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments increased by 423,000 between mid- 
November and mid-December, according to 
the official report issued by the United States 
Secretary of Labour. The number at work 
in December was 38.956.000, a new all-time 


peak. It exceeded the December, 1941 figure 
by 2,868,000. 
The outstanding gains over the month 


among the industry divisions were a seasonal 
increase of 341,000 in trade employment (due 
primarily to the hiring of additional personnel 
to handle the pre-Christmas buying and a gain 
of 235,000 in manufacturing employment 
(chiefly in war plants). Contract and Federal 
force account construction showed a decline 
of about 9 per cent or 170,000 workers. 

Over the year interval, the outstanding gains 
were in manufacturing (2,103,000) and Fed- 
eral, State, and local government (1,200,000). 
The gain in the latter division was due 
primarily to expansion in the War and Navy 
departments. The chief declines over the 
year were in trade (399,000) and contract and 
Federal force account construction (154,000). 

War industries continued to report increases 
in wage-earner employment and pay rolls 
in the effort to maintain an increasing flow 
of war goods. among them being such durable 
goods industries as aircraft, shipbuilding, auto- 
mobiles (now engaged almost entirely on 
war work), electrical equipment, machine- 
shop products, and engines. 

Among non-durable goods industries show- 
ing substantial employment gains over the 
month interval—due partly to war demands 
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and partly to seasonal influences—were slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, ammunition, fire- 
works, cotton goods, tires and tubes, chemicals, 
paper boxes, men’s clothing, and fertilizers. 

Employment decreases, largely seasonal, 
were noted in canning (24,600); beet sugar 
(4,700), brick, tile and terra cotta (1,300); 
cottonseed-oil, cake and meal (1,800), and 
butier (1,100). Sawmills and logging camps 
reported an employment decline of 6,200 wage 
earners due partly to seasonal factors and 
partly to the difficulty of replacing men who 
had been called into the service or had left 
for other jobs. 

The durable-goods group, as a whole, in 
which most of the war industries are con- 
centrated, showed employment gains over the 
month and year intervals of 2-4 per cent and 
25:5 per cent, respectively, in contrast to 
increases of only 0-4 per cent and 3-4 per cent 
respectively for the non-durable goods indus- 
tries which produce chiefly for civilian con~ 
sumption. 

The corresponding gains in weekly pay- 
rolls were 3:0 per cent and 60:0 per cent, 
respectively, for durable goods and 3-3 and 
24-1 per cent, respectively, for non-durable 
goods. For all manufacturing industries com- 
bined the number of wage earners had ex- 
panded by 1°5 per cent between mid-Novem- 
ber and mid-December and by 15-0 per cent 
between December 1941 and December 1942, 
while pay-rolls had increased by 3:1 and 46-0 
per cent, respectively. 

In anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
employment declined slightly between mid- 
November and mid-December (1:0 and 0:8 
per cent, respectively) and quite sharply be- 
tween December, 1941 and December, 1942 
(6-9 and 7-2 per cent), reflecting the difficulty 
of replacing miners who have been called into 
the service or who have moved to. other 
jobs. Anthracite pay-rolls, however, showed 
a gain of nearly 40 per cent and bituminous 
coal mining 8 per cent over the year interval, 
due primarily to increased working hours. 

Metal mining employment as a “whole 
showed little change over the month interval 
because of offsetting influences in the various 
branches of the industry. For example gold 
and silver mines reduced their forces by 10-1 
per cent due to the Government closure order, 
while copper, lead, and zinc mines added 
nearly 2 per cent to the number on their pay- 
rolls. 

Employment declines over the month were 
reported in all but 2 of the public utility and 
service industries. These declines were less 
than 1 per cent for all of these industries 
except dyeing and cleaning (3-6 per cent) and 
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electric light and power (1:1 per cent). The 
latter industry has been showing employment 
reductions each month since August, 1941. 
Brokerage firms reported an employment gain 
of 1-0 per cent over the month, but a compar- 
ison over the year interval showed a decline 
of 23-0 per cent. Street railway and bus 
companies continued to take on more work- 
ers (2:2 per cent) to meet increased demands 
for local transportation due in part to more 
general gas rationing and to restrictions on 
pleasure driving. The gain over the year 
interval of 27-8 per cent in pay-rolls in this 
industry reflected corresponding gains of 9-9 
per cent in employment, 6:0 per cent in 
average weekly hours (the average number of 
hours worked in December, 1942 was nearly 
50), and 10 per cent in average hourly earn- 
ings. 

Retail trade establishments took on 9:7 per 
cent more employees to handle the large 
crowds of Christmas shoppers. Despite gov- 
ernment restrictions on the manufacture and 
sale of certain items, the net employment 
decline in retail trade since December, 1941 
was only 6-0 per cent. Declines over the 
year interval of 39 per cent in automotive 
establishments, 26 per cent in stores selling 
furniture and house furnishings, and 17 per 
cent in establishments selling lumber and 
building materials have been partially offset 
by a 3 per cent increase in the large group 
of stores selling general merchandise. The 
latter group, including variety, general mer- 
chandise, and department stores as well as 
mail-order houses, reported an employment 
increase of 26-3 per cent over the month. 
The apparel group reported an employment 
increase over the month of 10:5 per cent, 
the furniture and house furnishings group a 
gain of 2:9 per cent, and the automotive 
group an increase of 1-8 per cent. Thé gain 
in the last-named group was due in part, no 
doubt, to the sale by many stores of such 
non-automotive items as toys and work cloth- 
ing. The lumber group reported 1:1 per cent 
fewer employees. 


Wholesale trade employment showed vir- 
tually no change over the month (-0-2 per- 
cent), all of the major groups having re- 
ported employment reductions except the 
automotive group (1:6 per cent) and the 
machinery, equipment and supplies group 
(1-2 per cent). Over the year interval de- 
clines were quite large for all of the major 
wholesale groups, the largest being in the 
automotive group (18:6 per cent) and the 
dry goods and apparel group (10-4 per cent) 
and the smallest in machinery, equipment 
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and supplies (2:2 per cent). Wholesale trade 
as a whole reported an employment decline 
of 7-6 per cent over the year interval. 


The decline during December of 24,200 
workers on construction projects financed by 
the Federal Government was partially due 
to the completion of several airport and non- 
residential building projects, and partially to 
seasonal declines on road and _ reclamation 
projects. Gains reported during the month 
on ship construction and air corps station 
construction projects were not great enough 
to completely offset these declines. 


During the past year of war, employment 
on construction and shipbuilding projects in- 
creased 1,056,000. From the level of 1,068,000 
in December 1941, employment rose rapidly 
during the spring and summer of 1942 until 
in August a peak of 2,229,000 workers was 
reached. From that point employment tapered 
off only gradually to a level of 2,124,000 in 
December. Most of the declines were due 
to the completion of projects rather than to 
seasonal influences. War project employment 
constituted 89 per cent of the total in Decem- 
ber 1941 and 96 per cent in December 1942. 


Civilian employment in the _ executive 
branch of the Federal Government aggregated 
2,948,000 in December. This represented an 
addition since November of 120,000 workers 
of whom approximately 60,000 were in the 
War and Navy Departments and other agen- 
cies and 60,000 were temporarily employed 
by the Post Office Department to handle the 
heavy holiday mails. Employment in non- 
war agencies other than the Post Office De- 
partment remained approximately at the No- 
vember 1942 level. Federal employment in- 
side the District of Columbia turned down 
for the first time in 13 years. This was the 
result of decentralization of certain war and 
non-war offices during the month. 


Over the past year Federal executive-ser- 
vices employment showed an increase of 
1,239,000 which was distributed as follows: 
War Department 846,000, Navy Department 
261,000 emergency war agencies (exclusive of 
Federal Security Agency employees who were 


_transferred to the War Manpower Commission 


in December 1941) 110,000, and other agencies 
22,000. 


Reductions in December 1942 in personnel 
of the NYA, WPA, and CCC programs were 
7,300, 26,100, and 700, respectively, leaving 
aggregate personnel on the NYA of 158,000 
and on the other two programs of 338,000. 
A year ago workers on the NYA program 
totalled 623,000 and on the work-relief 
programs 1,206,000. 
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Legislative Proposals of 


ROPOSALS for legislation were submitted 
recently to the governments of the prov- 
inces of Ontario and British Columbia by 
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Labour Organizations 


various labour organizations. A summary of 
these proposals follows dealing with a variety 
of matters regarding conditions of work. 


Ontario Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


On January 6, 1943, the Ontario Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada presented its annual memorandum 
of requests for legislation to the Ontario 
Government. 


Freedom of Association 


The Congress requested enactment of a 
measure, based on a bill. drafted for the 
Congress, forbidding employers to interfere 
with workers in exercising their right to form 
or join a labour union and compelling the 
employer to deal with such a union if one is 
organized by his employees, such legislation 
to cover all provincial and municipal 
employees or their agencies. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
enact legislation to provide for a full cost- 
of-living bonus for all workers receiving up 
to $3,000 a year who are not covered by the 
Dominion Order in Council, P.C. 5963, such 
as employees of provincial Governments and 
of hospitals and institutions not operated for 
gain. 


Lord’s Day Act 


Attention was again drawn “to the fact 
that a great number of industries are 
permitted to produce seven days a week 
under the pretence of war urgency, thus 
transgressing the lLord’s Day Act. Such 
violations are a direct attack on the prin- 
ciple of one day’s rest in seven.” The 
Congress requested that steps be taken to 
stop employment of workers seven days a 
week in industries not directly related to 
war production. 


Minimum Wages 


On the subject of minimum wages the 
memorandum declared that “despite the fact 
that the productivity of women workers has 
increased and to-day they are doing many 
tasks generally performed by men there has 
been no change in the minimum wage rates. 
We therefore request that the minimum wage 
rates be increased 20 per cent and that the 
Act be amended to include within its scope 


domestic help employed in commercial estab- 
lishments such as rooming- and _ boarding- 
houses and other publicly controlled places, 
and employees in establishments located on 
the outskirts of industrial centres, and that 
labour be given direct representation on the 
Board administering the Act.” 


Workmen’s Compensaiion 


Changes sought in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act include coverage of all 
members incapacitated by accident or occu- 
pational disease while following their employ- 
ment; inclusion as industrial diseases of 
silicosis and tuberculosis, where such disease 
is traceable to occupation; increase in com- 
pensation rate from 66% per cent to 100 per 
cent of earnings at the time of incapacity; 
extension of time limit for provision of 
artificial limbs, etc., and strict enforcement 
of regulations relating to first aid equipment; 
establishment of a committee upon which the 
Government would be directly represented 
through its Treasury Department, and with 
representation on the Board itself, to deal 
with investment of the funds; appointment 
of members of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board for ten years, subject to removal only 
for cause; labour representation on the 
Board. 


Elevator Safety Code 


The Congress requested the adoption by 
the Ontario Government of the Canadian 
Elevator Safety Code, as compiled by the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association 
and approved by the Dominion Government, 
and a strict inspection of equipment now 
being used in the province. 


Electrical Installations 


Calling attention to the definition of 
“Contractor” in the regulations governing 
electrical installations issued by the Canadian 
Engineering Stanilards Association, the Con- 
gress declared itself opposed to the inclusion 
of definitions of personnel in these regula- 
tions since they could not increase safety 
and might lead to the inclusion of journey- 
men, to their disadvantage in securing 
employment. 
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Medical Charges in the Lumber Industry 


An amendment in the Ontario Health Act 
was requested to provide that the fee for 
medical services in the lumber and pulp 
industry should be one dollar for 26 working 
days or a set rate of four cents a day, thus 
doing away with the practice under which 
an employee engaged by more than one 
employer during a month has the fee of one 
dollar deducted from his wages at each place 
of employment. 

Health 


Much time was lost in war _ industries 
through the workers suffering from dermatitis 
and other forms of skin trouble, due chiefly 
to the use of unsterilized materials in wiping 
services, and the Congress advocated that 
the sterilization of such materials should be 
compulsory and the workers insured against 
such risk. 


Emergency Training Plan 


The Congress reaffirmed its contention of 
the previous year that training given under 
the Emergency Training Plan is inadequate 
and repeated its requests for more extensive 
training, union rates of pay for trainees, and 
inclusion among those administering the plan 
for any industry of a qualified trade union 
representative of that industry. 


Fire-Fighters 


Dealing with fire-fighters, whose hours of 
duty were stated to be 72-84 per week with 
work on all regular holidays, the Congress 
appealed to the Provincial Government to 
go on record as approving of the three- 
platoon system for all Ontario fire depart- 
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ments as a post-war measure. Inclusion of 
fire-fighters within the scope of any Ontario 
law providing for collective bargaining was 
also requested. 


Other Requests 


Other matters on which legislation was 
requested included: the employment of 
two men on street-cars; compulsory pension 
schemes for civic employees; the employment 
of a qualified projectionist for each machine 
in use in a moving-picture theatre; com- 
pulsory installation of sprinkler systems in 
public buildings and apartment houses; regu- 
lations for the health and safety of persons 
employed in sand-blasting operations and in 
industrial processes where poisonous materials 
are used; free text-books for all school 
pupils; prohibition of home-work; amend- 
ments in the Old Age Pensions Act; forty- 
eight hour week for restaurant employees, 
no increase in working hours in other indus- 
tries, except by mutual consent, and holidays 
with pay, where possible; increase in prop- 
erty exemptions under Mothers’ Allowances 
Act and provision for benefit to dependants 
residing temporarily outside the Province to 
be near husband or father who is undergoing 
treatment on physician’s order; institution of 
a system of state medical and hospital care; 
increase in provincial education grant to 50 
per cent of the total expenditure; recom- 
mendation by Provincial Government to 
Dominion that the latter assume a larger 
share of the cost of education; no change in 
law governing sale of beer and spirits; upward 
revision of Court witness fees; establishment 
of uniform building, plumbing and steam- 
fitting standards throughout the Province. 


Labour’s Proposals for Legislation in British Columbia 


Seven federal labour organizations in British 
Columbia, three affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, three with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, together with 
the Vancouver Island Joint Labour Confer- 
ence representing both organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor, collaborated 
in presenting a brief to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for changes in provincial labour laws. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was requested along the lines recom- 
mended by Mr. Justice Sloan acting as Com- 
missioner to inquire into the operation of the 
Act (Lasour Gazette 1942, p. 1158). It was 
urged also that the Act be extended to the 
whole fishing industry and that a joint 
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committee of the Government and _ the 
parties interested should work out a scheme 
to achieve this. 


Collective Bargaining 


Revision of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was recommended so as to 
make the recognition of unions and collective 
bargaining compulsory, to prevent the estab- 
lishment of company unions and discrimina- 
tion against union members, to make the 
Government responsible for prosecuting 
employers who violate such provisions of the 
Act and to enable compensation to be paid 
to employees whose interests were affected 
adversely by such violations. The Act 
should permit workers to bargain through 
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the union of their choice irrespective of the 
date at which the union was organized. The 
present Act distinguishes between unions 
organized before December 7, 1938, and those 
formed later. A union should be defined, it 
was advocated, as “a chartered organization 
to an international or national labour body 
and representing the majority of the 
employees in any employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit or sub-division thereof by reason 
of their acceptance and paid-up membership 
in such organization.” The establishment of 
a permanent Labour Relations Board with 
adequate labour representation was proposed 
to assist the Minister in administering the 
Act. 


Legislation of this nature would, in the 
opinion of the labour organizations, speed up 
the settlement of disputes by eliminating 
those involving questions of union recognition 
and collective bargaining. Other proposals 
for preventing delays in handling disputes 
were: (1) to reduce the time limits in the 
Act for conciliation and investigation; (2) 
to forbid either party being represented at 
hearings by counsel if the other party objects; 
(3) to permit either party to apply for an 
arbitration board without going through con- 
ciliation procedure; and (4) to prohibit 
appeals to a Court on the question of the 
granting or refusal of a Board by the Min- 
ister or of the establishment or operation of 
a Board. The labour organizations were 
opposed to any change in the Act by which 
recommendations of a board of arbitration 
would be binding on the parties. 


Health Insurance 


The introduction of a provincial Health 
Insurance Act was urged and a more rigid 
enforcement of the provincial Health Act, 
particularly in connection with the construc- 
tion of army camps. The Government was 
asked to work out a system by which muni- 
cipal and provincial hospital grants would 
bear a definite relation to the amount of free 
service given by each hospital. As regards 
old age pensions, it was suggested that the 
pensionable age be reduced to 60, pensions 
increased to at least $30 a month plus cost- 
of-living bonus and that pensions be paid 
regardless of the financial standing of the 
recipients or their relatives. 


Other Requests 


Other measures recommended were the 
promotion of an industrial safety campaign 
in view of the alarming increase in accidents 
and the widespread employment of inexperi- 
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enced workers, and an extension of the many 
provincial training centres to provide training 
in all trades, since the cost of training in 
private trade schools prevented many workers 
from attaining a high degree of skill. The 
Government was also asked to _ require 
stricter inspection of electrical equipment and 
to use its influence to have the definition 
of “contractor” in the Canadian Electrical 
Code Rule Book struck out as, in the opinion 
of the labour organizations, the definition 
“does not make the installation of electrical 
equipment safer for the public.” 


Skin Protection 


A pamphlet has been prepared by the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Ontario De- 
partment of Health, dealing with the control 
of industrial dermatitis. It declares that skin 
eruption due to occupation is responsible for 
60 to 70 per cent of the total number of 
occupational diseases, and that, therefore, the 
control of dermatitis is important to industry 
and its workers. 


The pamphlet says, “It should be recog- 
nized that constant exposure to _ irritating 
substances will always produce skin eruption 
In some of those exposed. When contact 
with such substances is known to exist, pre- 
ventive measures should be adopted before 
cases develop.” 


Plant workers are requested to report at 
once to the first aid room every instance in 
which a skin eruption occurs. Sometimes 
severe disability results from delay in treat- 
ment, continued exposure to irritating materi- 
als, and lack of adequate protective measures. 


Blackouts and Cutting Tools 


In an Ontario plant a short time ago, when 
the power failed suddenly, a large number of 
special cutting tools were broken due to being 
left with the cut on. In view of this experi- 
ence, it is suggested that some effort be made 
in all plants so to arrange this that the amount 
of damage done in such circumstances can be 
kept to a minimum. 

One firm at least has already adopted the 
plan during test blackout periods of having the 
watchman flicker the plant lights as an indica- 
tion to employees that the power is to be 
cut off, so that they, in turn, may protect 
themselves and their equipment through 
prompt action. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Selective Service—I.D.I. Commissions—Advisory Committees—Seamen— 
Cost of Living Bonuses—Alberta Boiler Regulations—Miners in 
Nova Scotia—Stationary Engineers and Minimum Wages 
in Quebec 


HE National Selective Service Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations have been amended 

and several orders issued under the National 
Selective Service Regulations. The functions 
of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions 


have been extended and advisory committees ° 


on economic policy, reconstruction and the 
public service set up. The National War 
Labour Board has issued its quarterly Order 
regarding cost-of-living bonuses. War bonuses 
for seamen employed on Department of 
Fisheries vessels were authorized. 


In the provincial field, Nova Scotia has 
authorized temporary certificates for coal 
miners and mine examiners. Quebec now 
requires operators of stationary engines in 
mines to hold certificates under the Stationary 
Enginemen Act. The Quebec minimum wage 
Order governing forest operations has been 
revised, the Order relating to waste materials 
in Montreal and district was renewed and By- 
law B-1 amended. Alberta amended its boiler 
regulations. 


Dominion 


Selective Service 


Selective Service Regulations. The text of 
the new National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations issued January 19 (P.C. 246) 
and a summary of the National Selective Ser- 
vice Mobilization Regulations passed Decem- 
ber 1 (P.C. 10924) appeared in last month’s 
Gazette, pp. 19, 153. 


Selective Service Orders. Orders issued 
under authority of the earlier National Selec- 
tive Service Regulations (P.C. 7595, L.G., 
1942, p. 1020) remain in effect as if they had 
been passed under the present regulations. 
Four such Orders have been published : lately 
under section 30 (f) of P.C. 7595 which 
authorized the Director of National Selective 
Service to exclude any persons or groups of 


persons from any provision of the Regulations 


or to qualify the application of any provision 
to any person or group. By an Order dated 
October 15, 1942, paroled refugees of enemy 
origin were exempted from the Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations. A Christmas Order issued 
November 24 exempted from the Regulations 
for the period from December 13 to January 
5 temporary seasonal employment by retail 
stores or the Post Office Department of teach- 
ers and students on vacation, women over 44 
and men over 59 years of age. National 
Selective Service Officers in any zone might by 
public notice accord the same treatment to 
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women under 45 where the number of such 
applicants was more than sufficient to meet 
the requirements of high priority industry. 
Two other Orders, dated December 24 and 
January 5, excluded members of the Armed 
Forces employed while on leave, women work- 
ing as practical nurses in private homes and 
persons employed in harvesting ice during the 
1942-43 winter season from Part IV of the 
Regulations requiring notices of separation and 
permits to seek employment. 

A fifth Order was issued January 16 under 
section 80 (g) of P.C. 7595. It required all 
employers to furnish the nearest Employment 
and Selective Service Office before February 
6 with information concerning the nature of 
their business, the number of their employees 
on January 30 and the age and marital status 
of the employees, and to make an estimate 
of the number of workers they expected to 
need by April 30. 


Travelling Expenses. The earlier National 
Selective Service Regulations (P.C. 7595) 
authorized the payment of travelling, moving 
and incidental expenses of workers and their 
dependents to the place of employment. In 
some cases it was necessary to pay the work- 
ers’ return expenses from the place of em- 
ployment to the point at which they were 
recruited or some equidistant point, but the 
Regulations did not authorize such payments. 
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However an Order in Council was passed un- 
der the War Measures Act on January 27 
(P.C. 27/653) giving the Minister of Labour 
power to pay the return expenses of workers 
whether the cost of such transport had been 
incurred before or after the date of the Order. 
The payments may include the cost of trans- 
porting the worker, his dependents and effects 
and an allowance not exceeding $3 a day to 
cover meals and incidental expenses on the 
trip. 

Mobilization Regulations. An amendment 
in the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations (L.G. Jan., 1948, p. 153) was 
passed January 19 (P.C. 455) under the War 
Measures and National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Acts. “Person employed in agriculture” 
has been re-defined and definitions of the 
terms “primary industry” and “year” have 


been added. The term “person employed in : 


agriculture’ now includes persons in agricul- 
ture on March 28, 1942 and persons in a 
primary industry such as lumbering, logging, 
forestry, fishing and trapping on that date 
whose immediate previous employment was in 
agriculture. It does not include persons in 
any of the above primary industries on Decem- 
ber 1, 1942 unless such persons were em- 
ployed outside agriculture under a permit 
from a National Selective Service Officer or 
were temporarily or seasonally employed out- 
side agriculture for a period not exceeding 
60 days in a year and at a time not interfer- 
ing with agricultural production. <A _ section 
added to the Regulations declares that not- 
withstanding the definition, no one ceases to 
be a “person employed in agriculture” by 
reason of employment in a primary industry. 


Registration of Men. A second amendment 
in the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations was passed January 26 (P.C. 740). 
It extends from February 1 to March 1 the 
date by which all men born between 1902 
and 1923 who were unmarried on July 15, 
1940 or are childless widowers or divorced or 
judicially separated persons and who have 
not received a notice to report for medical 
examination must register. 


Director of Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Insurance-—The Order in Council 
(P.C. 9466, L.G., 1942, p. 1435) placing the 
Director of Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Insurance and the other officers and 
employees of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission under the Director of National 
Selective Service has been revoked by an Order 
in Council of January 7 (P.C. 82) passed under 
the War Measures Act. The Order in Council 
(P.C. 7994) of September 4 (L.G., 1942, 
p. 1058) which placed the local offices and 
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staff of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission at the disposal of the Minister of 
Labour to assist in the administration of the 
National Selective Service Regulations remains 
in effect. 


Indusirial Relations 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions. 
The Minister of Labour has been authorized 
by an Order in Council of January 19 (P.C. 
496) under the War Measures Act to appoint 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
to investigate “any situation which in his 
opinion appears to be detrimental to the 
most effective utilization of labour im the 
war effort”, and has been given power to 
make its recommendations effective. Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissions consisting 
of one to three members were first provided 
for in June, 1941, to deal with some of the 
greatly increased number of disputes coming 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act as a result of its extension to war 
industries. Their functions were later ex- 
tended to examining allegations of discrimina- 
tion against workers for union activity and 
of coercion of workers to join unions. (L.G., 
1941, pp. 613, 797, 1210). 


Advisory Committees 


Committee on Economic Policy. The Ad- 
visory Committee on Economic Policy ap- 
pointed in September, 1939, has been recon- 
stituted and its functions extended to include 
post-war planning by an Order in Council 
passed January 23 (P.C. 608) under the War 
Measures Act. The Committee, which is 
responsible to the President of the Privy 
Council, is headed by the Deputy Minister 
of Finance and includes representatives of 
various government departments and agencies 
concerned with economic policy. It is to act 
as a co-ordinator of government activities 
in the fields of economic and financial policy 
and post-war planning, and may itself conduct 
investigations and prepare reports and recom- 
mendations on post-war problems, or direct 
any department or agency to do so. It will 
co-operate with the Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, the Advisory Committee on Demobiliza- 
tion and Rehabilitation and other agencies in 
formulating measures to meet post-war prob- 
lems. The Committee may appoint sub-com- 
mittees and obtain information and assistance 
from any government department or agency. 

The membership of this Committee and of 
the Committee on Reconstruction is given on 
page 168 of this issue. 


Committee on Reconstruction. A second 
Order in Council of January 23 (P.C. 609) 
under the War Measures Act re-constitutes 
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the Committee on Reconstruction (L.G., 1941, 
p. 496) and directs it to co-operate with the 
above Committee in conducting studies of 
post-war problems. The composition of the 
Reconstruction Committee has not been 
altered except for the addition of a repre- 
sentative of the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy as an ex-Officio member. 
The staff of the original Committee will be 
retained under the supervision of the new 
Committee which has power to appoint addi- 
tional staff. The new Committee will make 
- recommendations regarding post-war problems 
and conduct such investigations as are decided 
on by the Committee on Economic Policy 
or by the President of the Privy Council to 
whom both Committees are responsible. It 
has power to appoint sub-committees and 
consult experts whose expenses, incurred in 
appearing before the Committee, will be paid. 

Advisory Committee on the Public Service. 
An Advisory Committee to the Treasury 
Board to study personnel problems of the 
Public Service was appointed by an Order 
in Council passed January 23 (P.C. 2/584) 
under the War Measures Act. The Committee 
consists of officers of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, National Harbours Board and De- 
partment of Finance and is headed by Mr. 
H. J. Coon, Executive Assistant, Bank of 
Nova Scotia. It is to study certain problems 
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of compensation as well as any other prob- 
lems of management and the future demob- 
ilization of wartime staffs which may be re- 
ferred to it or which it desires to investigate. 


Seamen 


An Order in Council of January 138 (P.C. 
14/275) authorized the payment of war bonuses 
to the officers and crew of Department of 
Fisheries vessels engaged in the Fisheries 
Protection Service. The bonuses are to be 
paid under the same conditions as _ those 
earlier authorized for seamen on Department 
of Transport vessels operating after June 1, 
1942 in areas designated by the Minister of 
Transport as war zones (L.G., 1942, p. 1045). 


Cost of Living Bonuses 


The Quarterly Order of the National War 
Labour Board concerning adjustment of cost- 
of-living bonuses paid under the Wartime 
Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963, L.G., 1942, 
p. 778) was issued February 4. Since the 
cost-of-living index has not changed by a 
whole point since the last adjustment of 
bonuses under the Board’s Order of August 4 
(L.G., 1942, p. 904), no adjustment of bonuses 
may be made between February 15 and May 
15 unless specially authorized by a War Labour 
Board on the application of employers or 
workers. 


Provincial 


Alberta Boilers Act 


An amendment gazetted April 30 in the 
regulations prescribing fees for various classes 
of certificates issued under the Act (L.G., 1942, 
p. 584) fixes $2 as the fee for renewals of 
temporary certificates. 


Nova Scotia Coal Mines Regulation and 
Coal Mines Regulation (Wartime 


Emergency) Acts 


The lack of a sufficient number of coal 
miners and mine examiners has led to the 
adoption of two Orders in Council gazetted 
January 27 authorizing the issue of temporary 
~ certificates. 

The first, passed under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, empowers the Minister of 
Mines to grant temporary certificates of com- 
petency as mine examiners to holders of 
first-class certificates approved by the local 
Deputy Inspector of Mines. Temporary cer- 
tificates will be valid until 60 days after the 
date of the next regular examinations for 
certificates. .The Act stipulates that examina- 
tions must be held annually or oftener if the 
Minister so directs. 


The second is under the Wartime Emer- 
gency Act which empowers the Governor in 
Council to make regulations concerning the 
qualifications and supervision of persons em- 
ployed at the working face. It authorizes 
local boards of examiners, appointed under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, to issue 
temporary certificates of competency required 
under the Act to coal miners who hold cer- 
tificates from other provinces comparable 
to the Nova Scotia ones and who are granted 
leave of absence for three months or longer 
from the Armed Forces to overcome the 
shortage of coal miners. Candidates for tem- 
porary certificates, on examination by local ° 
boards, must produce a certificate issued out- 
side the province and furnish evidence of 
experience at a working face sufficient to 
qualify them for employment in Nova Scotia 
mines. The certificates are valid only during 
the period of leave from the Armed Services. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By-law B-1 which imposes a levy on em- 
ployers to defray the cost of administering the 
Act (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 154.), has been further 
amended by an order gazetted on January 30. 
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The By-law provides that the levy is payable 
for two periods, January to June and August to 
December inclusive. The levy for the first 
period is now payable on August 10 rather than 
July 10 of each year and that for the second 
period on February 10 rather than January 10. 

Order 39, 1942, governing forest operations, 
was gazetted on January 9 and is effective 
from that date until January 1, 1944. It 
supersedes an earlier Order which has been in 
effect since May, 1941 (L.G., 1941, p. 556). 

There has been some re-arrangement of the 
Order but no changes in the main provisions. 
It covers all work in forests including trans- 
porting timber and reforestation, but does not 
apply to the handling of wood in mill storage 
ponds or to work in forest colonies or town- 
ship forest reserves. The rates for cutting, 
which apply to 26 days work, are $37.50 for 
firewood and $52 for pulpwood. Stream drivers 
must receive $3 per day and sorters and dam- 
keepers $52 for 26 days work. The rates for 
cooks, teamsters and tradesmen range from 
$35 per month for cookees to $80 for cooks 
in camps of 50 men or more. In all the above 
cases board and lodging must be provided. 
Piece rates are also set for cutting, and the 
maximum deduction permitted from the wages 
of piece-workers for board and lodging is 
60 cents per day. 

In the case of most of the above classes of 
workers, hours in excess of 60 per week must 
be paid on a proportional basis. Workers must 
be provided with tools and may not be 
charged with the cost of broken or worn tools. 
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Deductions from wages are not permitted 
except for cash advances, the price of goods 
bought (provided a price list is posted in a 
conspicuous place), and, in the case of piece- 
workers, the price of board. 

Before an employee starts work, the em- 
ployer must draw up a written contract in 
triplicate setting forth the conditions of the 
engagement including a fixed or determin- 
able wage rate. A copy of this contract must 
be given to the worker immediately. On 
the departure of a worker, the employer 
must prepare in triplicate a settlement sheet 
showing debits and credits in detail. The 
worker must be given a copy of this sheet, 
and copies of both it and the engagement 
contract must then be forwarded to the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. Employers gov- 
erned by this Order are exempt from the 
provisions of By-law B-2 which requires the 
keeping of registers and By-law B-4 requiring 
wages to be paid in envelopes on which 
relevant information appears. 

Order 25, relating to waste materials in 
Montreal Island and a 10-mile radius (L.G., 
1939, p. 301) has been renewed until March 1, 
1944, by an order gazetted on January 30. 


Quebec Mining Act 


A regulation gazetted on January 30 provides 
that all persons who supervise the operation 
or attend to the maintenance of stationary 
engines in mines must hold a certificate issued 
under the Stationary Enginemen Act. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Court Dismisses Appeal of Dominion 
Government Employee Against Judgment 
Denying Right to Sue for Damages 
Contrary to Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


N December 9, 1942, the Appellate Divi- 

sion of the Alberta Supreme Court unani- 
mously upheld the judgment of Howson, J. 
-(L.G., 1942, p. 648) that a Dominion Govern- 
ment employee injured through the negligence 
of an employer subject to the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act is entitled to com+ 
pensation under that Act and thereby loses 
his right to sue for damages. 

The plaintiff, a railway mail clerk employed 
by the Dominion Government, had been in- 
jured in a train collision in Alberta for which 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was 
held responsible. He had received compensa- 
tion through the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board but had later instituted an 
action for damages from the company. 


Section 24(6) of the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act stipulates that a workman 
who is entitled to compensation under the Act 
and who by virtue of section 24 (3) would have 
a right of action against some person other. 
than his employer as a result of an accident, 
has no right to such action if the person is 
an employer in an industry within the scope 
of the Act. The plaintiff, however, claimed 
that the provincial Act was not applicable to 
him but that he was entitled to and had 
received compensation under the authority of 
the Dominion Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. This Act provides that em- 
ployees of the Dominion Government shall be 
paid compensation for injury according to the 
scale fixed by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of the province in which the accident 
occurs, the matter to be determined by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the 
province. The plaintiff contended further that 
the Crown in right of Canada was not an 
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employer within the meaning of the provincial 
Act and that any intervention in the case by 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was purely for administrative purposes. 

The trial Judge had considered that the 
intention of the Dominion Act 


appears to have been that the Crown as 
employer and the Crown’s employees should 
be put in the same position as other employers 
and employees in whatever province of Canada 
an accident occurred for which compensation 
should be paid either by the Crown (Domin- 
ion) or by some other employer who, or whose 
employee, caused the accident. 


The Appellate Court in dismissing the appeal 
quoted with approval this opinion of the 
purpose of the Dominion Act which it de- 
clared was designed to assimilate the rights 
of Dominion Government employees to those 
of employees of private employers under the 
respective provincial laws. 


Mr. Justice Ford pointed out that “what is 
being dealt with is the civil rights in the 
province of the person injured.” He consid- 
ered that there was 


no doubt that ‘a province can by legislation, 
not of a “colourable” nature, deny, in an 
action brought in the Courts of the province, 
the civil right to recover damages for injury 
caused by negligence to an employee of the 
Dominion Government who has the statutory 
right to recover compensation for an injury 
received. At least this is so in the absence 
of overriding legislation by the Parliament 
of Canada, as to the right to pass which I 
express no opinion. 


He saw no constitutional impediment to 
provincial legislation treating the Dominion 
as an employer, although Dominion legislation 
was required to authorize the provinces to 
determine the lability of the Crown in the 
right of the Dominion and to pay the sum 
determined. The argument that the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act under which 
the province determines the liability of the 
Crown is in conflict with the Exchequer Court 
Act was rejected on the ground that the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act 
gave the province the right to determine the 
Crown’s liability in compensation cases. 


Mr. Justice Ford drew attention to another 
ground for granting the appeal. He pointed 
out that the Alberta Act gives the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board exclusive jurisdiction to 
determine whether any person or group of 
persons is an employer and whether any em- 
ployee is a workman within the meaning of 
the Act. The board had ruled that the 
persons in this case were employers and em- 
ployees within the meaning of the Act, and in 
his opinion, “the jurisdiction of the board 
being exclusive is not open to question.” 
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Chief Justice Harvey agreed with Mr. 
Justice Ford’s conclusions. As he expressed 
it:— 

There is no doubt that the common-law 
right for damages is a civil right within the 
province to which the legislative jurisdiction 
of the province extends, and it can of course 
be taken away by provincial legislation. It 
seems clear from the two subsections referred 
to that that right has been taken away in the 
circumstances of this case and a right of 
compensation substituted for it. 


I can see no reason for questioning the 
legislation on any ground. It does not at- 
tempt to make the Dominion Government 
liable and whether it has submitted to the 
operation of the Act to make it come within 
the definition of “employer” under sec. 2 (h) 
is in my opinion of no importance. Nor do I 
think it is of any importance that there is a 
Dominion statute under which the plaintiff 
could or did receive compensation. It is in 
cases where he is entitled to, not where he 
receives, compensation under the Act that 
his right of action is abolished and the right 
to compensation subtituted therefor. 


Other members of the Court concurred. Ching 
v. Canadian Pacific Railway Company (1943) 
1 Western Weekly Reports 93. 


British Columbia Court Dismisses Employer’s 
Appeal for Injunction to Restrain Board 
of Arbitration from Investigating 
Dispute over Union Recognition 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
dividing three to two, on November 20, 1942, 
dismissed the appeal of a lumber company 
against a lower Court’s refusal to grant an 
injunction restraining a Board of Arbitration 
appointed under the British Columbia Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act from 
making an investigation (L.G., 1942, p. 1503). 
The Board had been appointed after the 
company refused the request of a committee 
of its shingle division employees for recogni- 
tion of the local of the International Wood- 
workers of America to which the employees 
belonged and for a _ collective agreement 
governing working conditions. The company 
applied for the injunction on the ground that 
the dispute over whether the company should 
sign an agreement with a union was not a 
dispute within the meaning of the Act. The 
trial Judge held, however, that the question 
of union recognition was only one of the terms 
of the draft agreement which the company 
was rejecting as a whole and therefore the dis- 
pute was, in the words of the Act, a dispute 
“as to matters or things affecting or relating 
to work done or to be done... or as to the 
privileges, rights and duties of employers or 
employees ....” This definition is similar 
to that in the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 
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The majority of the Appeal Court agreed 
' with the trial Judge and held further that the 
definition of dispute in section 2 (1) of the 
Act was sufficiently comprehensive to cover 
the subject of disagreement between the com- 
pany and its employees even though the 
subject was not enumerated in the specific 
headings (a) to (g) supplemental to the 
general definition which are not to be deemed 
as “limiting the general nature of the above 
definition.’ They were of the opinion that 
an employer’s refusal to enter into a collective 
agreement was a matter affecting the em- 
ployees’ “privileges and rights”. In Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran’s words, 

“Privileges and rights” of employees cer- 
tainly include the right to form a union of 
their own, or to form or join themselves into 
an existing local union which may be a branch 
or part of an established larger union .... It 
is also the right and privilege of employees 
when so organized to negotiate and contract 
with their ‘employer through the medium of 
their union. 

Mr. Justice Sloan also took this view and 
considered that the sole question was whether 
or not the dispute between the company and 
its employees was a dispute within the mean- 
ing of the Act. He pointed out that other 
sections of the Act recognized that “it is the 
privilege and right of the employees to belong 
to a trade union” and that “it is lawful for 
an employer to enter into an agreement with 
such trade union with respect to the working 
conditions of such trade union employees.” 

Counsel for the appellant also contended 
that the union was a third party without 
interest in the subject matter of the dispute. 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran considered that since 
“the majority of the employees seek to’ have 
this union represent them as a party to the 
proposed agreement” as it was their right to 
do, and as the proposed agreement provides 
for a grievance committee of three members 
“actually then in the employ of the company”, 
it followed “that the interest of the employees 
is the interest.of the union. It is definitely 
not an uninterested third party”. 

The appellant argued further that the com- 
pany could not sign an agreement with the 
particular union because section 5 of the Act 
authorizes employees to bargain collectively 
with their employer through their trade union 
officers only if the majority of the employees 
were “organized into a union prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1988. The shingle mill employees were 
organized after this date. The trial Judge 
held that it was for the Board of Arbitration 
to determine whether under the Act an agree- 
ment could be made with the union. Mr. 
Justice Sloan agreed with the trial Judge on 
this poit but Mr. Justice O’Halloran, with 
whom Mr. Justice Fisher concurred, was of 
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the opinion, following judgments of the Privy 
Council and of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
that the Board of Arbitration was not com- 
petent to determine judicially a question of 
its own jurisdiction. 

On the-other hand, Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
distinguished between “bargaining” and “con- 
tracting”. The “bargaining”, that is negotiat- 
ing, had been conducted, not by the union but 
by the elected representatives of the majority 
of the employees affected. 

One of the terms of bargaining advanced 
by those representatives is that the company 
shall enter into the contract with their union 
as fully representing their interests. The 
distinction between “bargaining” and “con- 
tracting”’ is substantive and not purely 
verbal The expression “conduct such 
bargaining” occurs twice in sec, 5. ; That 
shows clearly that “bargain” is there used 
in the sense of negotiation, and not in the 
sense of a contract.. One may conduct a 
negotiation, but obviously one cannot conduct 
a contract. Read in the sense the context 
demands, there is nothing in sec. 5 which 
hinders the company from entering into a 
contract with a union. That is particularly 
so here, since the negotiations have been 
conducted, not by the union, but by the 
representatives of the majority of the com- 
pany’s employees. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran declared that the Act 
should be construed according to its “cause 
and necessity” and according to that which is 
“consonant to reason and good discretion”. 

The “cause and necessity” of the statute is 
the effecting and maintenance cot industrial 
peace and good will .... It is “consonant to 
reason and good discretion” that employees 
should form themselves into unions, and that 
such unions should contract with employers 
on their behalf. 


Dissenting, Chief Justice McDonald, with 
whom Mr. Justice McQuarrie agreed, warned 
against carrying the statute “further than the 
import of its language will justify” and was of 
the opinion that the rights and privileges 
referred to in the Act’s definition of a dispute 
referred to “rights, privileges, wages and con- 
ditions of employment; but they do not refer 
to a right in the employees to force their 
employer to enter into a contract with some 
third party”. As regards section 5, the Chief 
Justice pointed out that as originally enacted 
in 1937 the section permitted employees to 
bargain collectively through their elected 
representatives who might or might not be a 
union. The 1938 amendment, in his opinion, 
restricted this right and made it unlawful for 
employees to bargain through their union 
unless. it existed prior to December 7, 1938. 

Permission has been given to appeal this 
decision to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
Meanwhile the Board of Arbitration, with the 
employee representative dissenting, reported 


on December 11 that in their opinion the 
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employees had not produced sufficient reasons 
why the company should enter into an agree- 
ment with the union. Bloedel, Stewart and 
Welch Limited v. Stuart et al (1943) 1 West- 
ern Weekly Reports 128. 


British Columbia Appeal Court Holds that 
Board of Inquiry under the Merchant 
Seamen Order not Bound to Follow 
Judicial Procedure 


By a three to two decision, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal on November 3, 
1942, allowed the appeal of the Minister of 
National Defence for Naval Services against 
the order of a lower Court for the release of a 
Greek seaman who had been detained under 
authority of the Merchant Seamen Order, 1941. 
The Order was passed under the War 
Measures Act. It provides for inquiry by a 
board representing the Departments of Naval 
Services and ‘Transport and the Immigration 
Branch into the conduct of any seaman who 
is likely to delay the sailing of any ship or 
who deserts or refuses to sail or carry out his 
regular duties. (L.G., 1941, p. 650; 1942, p. 307, 
1045). 


In January, 1942, the seaman in this case 
had been brought before a Board of Inquiry on 
a charge of desertion and was ordered detained 
for three months. When his case was reviewed 
by the Board, he was ordered detained for 
a further period of six months because he 
refused to sign on a ship. In habeas corpus 
proceedings, the trial Judge ordered his release 
on the ground that he was imprisoned without 
due process of law because the Board had 
improperly called him as a witness and by 
questioning made him incriminate himself as 
a deserter. The Judge did not rule on his 
“second contention that he had not been 
allowed the full services of counsel. 


The majority of the Appeal Court in setting 
aside the order releasing the seaman held that 
a Board of Inquiry was not bound to observe 
the procedure of a criminal court because it 
was not a judicial but an administrative 
tribunal. Chief Justice McDonald declared: 

. . tribunals that are not Courts are not 
bound by the methods of Courts, but may 


adopt whatever methods are best suited to 
their functions. 


The majority contended that the trial Judge 
had acted on the assumption that the Board’s 
orders were in the nature of convictions for 
‘crimes whereas the Merchant Seamen Order, 
in their opinion, indicated that a Board of 
Inquiry’s function is not to punish but to com- 
pel. Therefore, the fact that the seaman had 
committed the crime of desertion was irrele- 
vant except insofar as his desertion was 
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detrimental to the war effort. In the words 


of Chief Justice McDonald: 

. the board is authorized to coerce a desert- 
ing seaman, not because of his criminal or 
civil liability, but because it is expedient in 
the public interest. That is, the board is not 
designed to punish, and is not a criminal 
tribunal; its purpose is to enforce a species 
of conscription. So the board can make 
orders that have no relation whatever to legal 
liability. Such orders can only be based on 
policy and expediency. 

The fact that the Board’s members were 
government officials selected not for their 
legal knowledge but for their ability to deal 
with matters of national expediency was 
further evidence of its non-judicial nature. 

Further, Chief Justice McDonald pointed 
out that the Board was authorized by the 
Merchant Seamen Order to interrogate a sea- 
man to determine his willingness to sail on a 
ship, and there was nothing to show that it 
could not interrogate him on other points. The 
fact that the Board was given the powers of 
a commissioner under the Inquiries Act did 
not imply that it could not obtain evidence 
by other means than were authorized by that 
Act. Moreover, he declared that the right to 
representation by counsel is not an inherent 
right in all judicial tribunals and is only a 
legal right in tribunals resembling the ordinary 
Courts of Law. 

In dissenting, Justices O’Halloran and 
Fisher held that the first detention order was 
invalid because the Board did not prove that 
the seaman was a deserter, and had no right 
in a case that was criminal in essence to inter- 
rogate the seaman and act on his incriminating 
answers; and the second order was invalid 
because the Board’s jurisdiction to review 
depended on the first order being valid. They 
regarded the Board’s hearing as a trial and 
upheld the right of a person charged with an 
offence against the State to have a case made 
out against him before being called upon to 
answer, whether he was before a criminal 
court or any other form of tribunal. Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran also contended that the 
second order of the Board was invalid because 
it was issued for “refusing to sign on a ship”, 
an offence not mentioned in the Merchant 
Seamen Order and therefore outside the 
Board’s jurisdiction. The Order listed “re- 
fusing to sail on his ship” as an offence but: 
the seaman could not be charged with that as 
his ship had sailed before either hearing took 
place. Moreover, the Board, in finding the 
respondent guilty of refusing to sign, ignored 
his plea that he was physically unable to stand 
a long voyage due to rheumatism, and merely 
ordered that he be medically examined while 
undergoing detention and that a report be 
submitted for the Board’s consideration. 
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The argument that the Board’s actions were 
justified by State necessity was rejected by 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran in these words: 

.. until it is found necessary in time of war 
to displace the civil power by martial law, 
imprisonment or detention without due process 
of law is an anachronism. The establishment 
of boards without judicial personnel but with 
powers of detention and imprisonment must 
render it very difficult to prevent the gradual 
substitution of totalitarian negation of law 
for the rule of law. 

Rex and Minister of Nattonal Defence for 
Naval Services v. Pantelidis (1943) 1 Western 


Weekly Reports 58. 


Civic Early Closing By-law Declared Invalid 
by Ontario Court 


Holding that where a municipal by-law 
interferes with business rights the Act author- 
izing the by-law should be strictly complied 
with and that this had not been done in the 
case before him, Mr. Justice Fisher in the 
Ontario High Court of Justice allowed with 
costs a motion for an order that an early 
closing by-law of the City of St. Thomas be 
quashed. The by-law which purported to be 
passed under the Ontario Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, applied to “all shops 
where groceries, meats, provisions, fruits, vege- 
tables and other perishable household foods 

. are exposed or offered for sale by retail”. 
It was adopted on the petition of “retail 
vendors of groceries, meats, fruits, vegetables 
and other perishable household supplies and 
foods”. 

Section 82 of the Act provides, first, that a 
municipal council may make by-laws regard- 
ing the closing of “any class or classes of 
shops within the municipality” and, second, 
that if an application is presented to a council 
for the “passing of a by-law requiring the 
closing of any class of shops” and the council 
is satisfied that it is signed by at least three- 
fourths of the occupiers of the shops to which 
it relates, the council must pass a by-law 
requiring all shops “belonging to the class 
specified in the application” to be closed at 
the times and hours specified. The Court held 
that the by-law in question did not conform 
to the requirements of the Act since it affected 
shops of several distinct classes and was not 
based on a petition signed by only one class. 
Cassis v. City of St. Thomas (1942) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 6438. 


Montreal Court of Sessions Holds that 
Striking Workers Have Broken 
Contract of Employment 


Ruling that employees who individually or 
collectively cease work without their em- 
ployers’ consent have automatically broken 
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their contract of employment, Mr. Justice 
Guerin in the Montreal Court of Sessions of 
the Peace on December 23, 1942, dismissed 
charges under Section 502A of the Criminal 
Code against the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale which was accused of discharging three 
employees for the sole reason that they 
belonged to a trade union and of using intimi- 
dation to prevent employees joining or con- 
tinuing as members of a trade union. 


The case arose when employees of the bank 
who were members of the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers’ Organizing Committee struck 
to secure recognition of their union and an 
increase in salaries (L.G., 1942, p. 672). Pro- 
testing against the management’s refusal to 
discuss the workers’ grievances, a number of 
the employees ceased work on April 30, 1942, 
but the majority returned when the em- 
ployers posted notices inviting them back. 
Later, notices were posted in the bank 
branches announcing that those who had not 
returned to work were no longer employees 
of the bank and would be replaced. The 
plaintiffs were in this second group. 

Mr. Justice Guerin, in dismissing the charges, 
declared that the bank did not discharge the 
plaintiffs nor refuse to employ them. He 
pointed out that the case was governed by 
the provisions of the Civil Code of Quebec 
relating to contracts of employment in the 
absence of any special law applicable to the 
plaintiffs modifying the general law. The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act speci- 
fically states that striking employees do not 
cease to be employees within the meaning of 
the Act, but the plaintiffs were not within 
the scope of that Act. After citing numerous 
authorities, the Judge held that under the 
Civil Code of Quebec the employees had 
broken their contracts of employment by 
ceasing work without the consent of their 
employer and refusing to return at his inviia- 
tion. The case was not altered by the fact 
that many ceased work in obedience to union 
leaders, nor in his opinion, in which he fol- 
lowed Planiol and Riepert’s Civil Law, is 
there any difference, as regards breach of 
contract between a collective cessation of work 
and cessation by an individual. He was also 
of the opinion that the act of striking implies 
a desire to break the contract of employment 
since the object of a strike is to alter the 
conditions of work and secure a better con- 
tract of employment. Finally, he considered 
that if employees have the right to strike, 
employers have the right to continue their 
business, and that implies the right to hire 
new employees to replace the strikers. 


The second charge that the bank managers 
had by intimidation and threats of dismissal 
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tried to prevent the plaintiffs from belonging 
to a trade union was dismissed on the ground 
of insufficient evidence. While the plaintiffs 
had been asked by their employers to sign 
a prescribed letter of resignation from the 
union, the fact that they continued ‘their 
membership in the union with the knowledge 
of their employers indicated that they had 
not been intimidated and were not in Tear 
of losing their jobs. He accepted the defini- 
tion of intimidation as “putting a person in 
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fear in some way” but did not consider that 
the evidence proved that the alleged acts of 
intimidation had produced such a state of 
mind in the plaintiffs. He added, 


Section 502A does not prohibit the em- 
ployer from indicating his opinion of trade 
unions to his employees nor from advising 
them not to belong to a union. 


Le Row v. La Banque Canadienne Nationale, 
Court of Sessions of the Peace, Montreal, 
December 23, 1942. 


National Conference on Labour Legislation in U.S.A. 


HE ninth National Conference on Labour 

Legislation called by the US. Secretary of 
Labour met on November 17 and 18 and was 
attended by representatives of the Federal and 
State Departments of Labour and of organized 
labour. 


In a message to the Conference, President 
Roosevelt declared that:—‘“the standards 
which have been built up over the years to 
protect our industrial workers against acci- 
dents, disease and fatigue have great import- 
ance in conserving the manpower of the war 
effort to-day. For if the industrial army is 
crippled by these enemies on the home front, 
the supplies going to our fighting forces will 
be curtailed. In this you are confronted with 
a challenge: How to carry out the intent of 
the laws that you in the State Labour Depart- 
ments administer and that organized labour 
has struggled to secure, while making necessary 
adaptations to wartime conditions? How to 
arrange working hours so that the machines 
can operate round the clock while the human 
beings secure adequate rest? . .. The hard 
work that still hes ahead of you is work that 
is essential to the winning of the war and is 
also essential to the peace that we hope to 
make—a peace in which good living and work- 
ing standards will be established for all 
peoples.’ The War Department also sent a 
message endorsing the maintenance of labour 
standards in wartime as an aid to production 
and expressing appreciation of efforts of the 
Labour Commissioners to adjust State laws 
when required by emergency conditions in 
war industries. 


Labour Standards in Wartime 


The Conference declared that its purpose 
was to consider labour standards in relation 
to the fullest utilization of manpower in war 
production and that its recommendations 
would be made with a view to accelerating and 
strengthening the war effort. Such causes of 


waste as the alarmingly high accident rate, 
absenteeism caused by fatigue, illness and 
industrial diseases and labour turnover should 
be dealt with by a policy framed in accordance 
with its recommendations. In order to do 
away with conflicting orders issued by a 
number of authorities, the Conference recom- 
mended that all Federal labour policies should 
be decided by, or in co-operation with, the 
United States Department of Labor and that 
State Labour Departments should be promptly 
informed as to such policies. 


War production could best be maintained 
at a high level by adherence to existing labour 
standards and their extension to groups not 
now covered, but, where investigation by the 
State Labour Department showed the exist- 
ence of an emergency, specific standards might 
be temporarily modified in war industries. 
The Conference endorsed the procedure for 
temporary adjustments developed by the State 
Labour Departments, in co-operation with the 
US. Department of Labor, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Maritime Commission, as they 
had made it possible to meet emergency war 
needs while preserving basic standards. The 
States had used various methods in making 
such adjustments and no single method could 
be recommended as the best. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


While recognizing the need for maximum 
production for war purposes, the Conference 
strongly opposed any change in the Fair 
Labour Standards Act which might destroy 
the principle of the basic 40-hour week with 
time and one-half for overtime. It was 
pointed out that where hours were too long, 
production decreased owing to impairment 
of the worker’s health and efficiency. A 
resolution endorsing the 40-hour week as 
prescribed by the Fair Labour Standards Act 
declared that to lengthen the basic work-week 
would reduce workers’ earnings in the face 
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of the rising’ cost of living, cut purchasing 
power to a bare subsistence level and thus 
injure morale and interfere with production. 

Approval was given to the joint recom- 
mendation of the War, Navy, Commerce and 
Labour Departments, the Maritime and War 
Manpower Commissions, War Production 
Board and Public Health Service, calling for a 
maximum working day of eight hours, except 
where temporary increases were necessary to 
meet war emergencies, a weekly rest-day, and 
pauses for meals. 

Minimum-wage regulation was considered 
by the Conference to be a vital part of the 
war production program, since full production 
could only be obtained from workers whose 
wages were adequate for health, decency and 
high morale. It was necessary to protect the 
worker’s income against rising living costs 
during the war and a fall in wages afterwards. 
The Conference therefore urged the extension 
of the 40-cent minimum rate to all workers 
under the Fair Labour Standards Act as 
soon as possible and the fullest use of the 
Public Contracts Act to set minimum pre- 
vailing wage rates. States without power to 
regulate wages should take immediate steps 
towards enactment of State wage and hour 
legislation, similar to the Federal Act, estab- 
lishment of a basic minimum for all low-paid 
workers, and provision for wage-fixing machin- 
ery. States having a minimum-wage law 
applying to women should consider extending 
it to men. It was also recommended that 
wage-rates be established for the job with 
equal pay for equal work and that this prin- 
ciple should be incorporated in all union 
contracts, questions as to what constitutes 
equal work being referred to joint labour- 
management committees and, where no agree- 
ment can be reached, to arbitration. 


Safety and Health 


For the prevention of industrial accidents, 
which were the greatest single cause of lost 
time and which were responsible for the loss 
of 251,000,000 man-days in 1941, the Con- 
ference recommended a number of measures, 
including: strengthening of State laws, es- 
pecially where there is no provision for rule- 
making authority; adoption of labour codes, 
where these are lacking, to deal with the prin- 
cipal hazards; provision for stricter inspection 
and enforcement; co-ordination of plans of 
Federal and State agencies; and safety train- 
ing programs for new workers, foremen, key 
men and union shop stewards, and training 
courses in supervision. To deal with the 
serious problem of finding sanitary houses for 
war workers, it was recommended that the 
appropriate Federal authorities should, as 
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speedily as possible, put in effect a program 
of low-cost housing in areas where there has 
been a concentration of war industries. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
Conference considered that complete coverage, 
an adequate scale of benefits and prompt and 
simple administration were even more neces- 
sary during the war than in peacetime. Each 
State should, therefore, raise benefits, extend 
coverage and provide compensation for in- 
dustrial diseases where these were not already 
included. A resolution was adopted urging 
the Federal Government to take the necessary 
steps to enact Federal legislation to protect 
employees contracting occupational diseases 
in defence plants operated for the Govern- 
ment by private contractors in States where 
compensation was not provided under the 
State law. 

The Conference also considered that pro- 
vision should be made to prevent a higher 
cost of workmen’s compensation due to the 
increasing employment of handicapped and 
older workers. This should not be done by 
permitting such workers to waive their com- 
pensation rights but by building up special 
funds such as second injury funds. The em- 
ployer would then carry only the normal 
cost of an accident, additional expense of the 
second injury being borne by the special 
fund. 


Private Employment Offices 


Referring to labour contractors and fee- 
charging employment agencies, the Conference 
condemned certain wasteful practices which 
seriously interfered with the orderly recruit- 
ment of labour for war industries and agri- 
culture and recommended that théy should 
be outlawed. These practices included spread- 
ing of false information, charging exorbitant 
fees, stimulating artificial labour turnover and 
encouraging unnecessary travel. 

It was noted that although the States had 
done much to prevent abuses within their own 
borders, many employment agency placements 
were across State lines and the problem had 
become a national one. It was urged that the 
Bill, now before Congress, requiring Federal 
registration of employment agencies for in- 
dustrial and agricultural labour operating 
across State lines, should be enacted. 


Employment of Children and Young 
Persons 


Principles which it considered should govern 
employment of young persons in industry and 
agriculture in wartime were laid down by the 
Conference and were summarized in the LaBour 
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Gazerre for January on page 8. These included 
prohibition of employment of children under 
14 years of age as part of a hired labour 
force, of children under 16 in manufacturing 
or mining and of minors under 18 in hazardous 
occupations, guidance of young persons into 
occupations suited to their age and capacity, 
and recruitment of men over draft age and of 
women before young persons under 18 are 
recruited. In addition, the independent con- 
tractor or “little merchant” system, used in 
distributing newspapers, magazines and circu- 
lars, was condemned and the bringing of these 
groups under child labour laws was strongly 
advocated. 


Home Work 


The Conference reaffirmed the stand taken 
at its previous session in urging the abolition 
of home-work owing to the difficulty of en- 
forcing labour standards in such work and 
coping with low wages, long hours, child 
labour and bad working conditions. The 
Administrator of the Wage-and-Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions was commended 
for virtual prohibition of home-work in five 
important home-work industries and it was 
recommended that, similar action be taken in 
the case of embroideries, handkerchiefs and 
other home-work industries and that a strong 
enforcement program be undertaken at once. 
It was also recommended that action be taken 


Hazards to Young Workers 


As a result of an investigation by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labour into the hazards to young workers 
in occupations involving exposure to radio- 
active substances, the Acting Chief of ‘the 
Children’s Bureau issued a Hazardous-Occupa- 
tion Order effective on May 1, 1942, under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act prohibiting the 
employment of young persons under 18 in 
workrooms where self-luminous compounds 
containing radioactive substances are mianu- 
factured, handled or used, or where incan- 
descent mantles made with solutions contain- 
ing thorium salts are manufactured, processed 
or packaged. 

The investigation was confined to the self- 
luminous dial painting industry, which has 
expanded considerably during the war, and 
the imeandescent mantle industry. Over 40 
per cent of the workers in typical plants of 
these industries were under 21. The findings 
of the investigators have been published as 
Report No. 6 of the Children’s Bureau series 
entitled Occupational Hazards to Young 
Workers. 


The report describes the processes where 
radioactive materials are used in the indus- 
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by the States to control home-work in intra- 
State industries and industries not covered 
by Federal orders. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions of the Conference urged:— 
Centralized supervision of vocational training 
facilities and State regulation of privately- 
operated trade schools; special measures for 
maternity care of working women and day 
care of young children whose mothers are 
employed. Other resolutions directed attention 
to the unsatisfactory hours schedules pre- 
vailing in certain Government establishments 
notwithstanding the announced Federal policy 
on working hours; endorsed State health in- 
surance; demanded adequate labour represen-, 
tation on Government bodies whose decisions 
affect the living and employment conditions of 
workers; encouraged the U.S. Department of 
Labour to proceed with plans providing an 
advisory service to industry and labour, in 
co-operation with State Labour Departments, 
for the improvement of working conditions in 
war industries. 

The Conference recommended appointment 
of a committee to study and report to the 
delegates upon the American Arbitration 
Association’s Standard Bill for arbitration of 
labour disputes and upon the Bill for emer- 
gency powers of Governors, distributed by 
the Council of State Governments, 


from Radioactive Substances 


tries under study, and indicates the hazards in 
each process and the safety measures taken 
by various plants to minimize them. The 
harmful effects of exposure to radioactive 
substances are discussed, and particular atten- 
tion is drawn to the effect of radium deposits 
on the growing ends of bones in young persons. 
The fact that symptoms of radium poisoning 
often do not appear until years after exposure 
renders it difficult to trace cases to particular 
occupations and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
preventive measures. As yet only twelve 
States pay workmen’s compensation for 
injury from radioactive substances. 

The investigators concluded that in spite of 
the great improvements in safe practices since 
the early days of the dial-painting industry 
there was still some risk in the industry, par- 
ticularly to young workers who are less likely 
to be neat, careful and pay attention to 
personal hygiene. They were also of the 
opinion that the incandescent mantle industry 
was hazardous to young persons because 
reported measurements of radioactive gas in 
the air of a ‘typical plant showed concentra- 
tions of radioactive gas many times as great 
as the maximum safety limit recommended by 
authorities on the subject. 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During January, 1943 


Rationing and Allocation—Consumer Credit—Restrictions on Sale and 
Manufacture—Conservation Through Standardization and 
Elimination—Standards Section—Price Orders 


HE success of the price reduction program 

introduced during December was shown 
by a drop of 1:7 points in the cost of living 
index between December 1 and January 2, the 
entire reduction being due to lower food 
prices. During January, the butter ration was 
reduced for the period January 18 to February 
28. Consumer credit regulations were extended 
to cover certain additional commodities and 
terms regarding down payments and pericds 
of credit were revised. Restrictions were 
placed on the distribution and sale of fertilizer, 
on the use of oils and fats in manufactured 
products and on the sale of office machinery. 
Use of metal was prohibited in 90 additional 
articles and measures to conserve metal and 
economize in production were introduced re- 
garding electrical apparatus and equipment, 
heating and plumbing equipment, office equip- 
ment and luggage. Most important orders 
regulating prices concerned a number of sim- 
plified products, dried fruits and_ several 
varieties of fish, fuelwood and used steel 
drums and barrels. 


Rationing and Allocation 


Butter—A change was made in the butter 
ration in January, reducing the effective ration 
from 4 pound to 4 pound per person per week 
for the six-weeks period, January 18-February 
28. In the announcement, on January 20, it 
was explained that overall short supply and 
unusually severe winter weather, which has 
hampered the distribution of butter, made it 
necessary to reduce the ration. Prior to mak- 
ing this reduction the Board took measures 
to facilitate the distribution of butter stocks 
by cancelling all contracts for future delivery 
and by making shipments in car-lots from the 
Prairie Provinces (an area of surplus produc- 
tion) subject to a permit from the Foods 
Administrator, issued through the regional 
offices. 

The method of reducing the ration has been 
to make four .coupons cover the period for- 
merly covered by six. Expiry dates on all four 
were extended to February 28 and consumers 
are themselves responsible for stretching the 


butter allowance evenly over that period. Use 
of coupon No. 9, which becomes valid on 
March 1 and expires on March 14, will overlap 
with the first coupon in the new ration book. 
(Board Order No. 228, January 12, effective 
January 20, amending 220). 


Corn Syrup—Since the advent of sugar 
rationing, both the household and industrial 
consumption of corn syrup has expanded and, 
although the production of corn syrup had in- 
creased, shortages developed. In order to release 
extra supplies for household use, an order of 
the Sugar Administrator prohibited the use of 
corn syrup in the commercial manufacture of 
any product in Canada. (Glucose, a com- 
mercial corn syrup, provides a substitute for 
industrial use.) (A-570, Jan. 23, effective Jan. 
28.) For similar reasons it was necessary last 
July to limit the industrial use of honey. 


Beef Supplies—Orders were issued by the 
Foods Administrator on Jan. 12 to all in- 
spected abattoirs in Canada that the weekly 
requirements of the armed forces for beef 
supplies were to be met each week before 
making any sales to the public. It is expected 
that these orders will remain in effect for an 
indefinite period. 

(It has been recently announced by the 
Defence Council that reductions have been 
made in the amounts of certain foods allowed 
to the Canadian Armed Forces in Canada. 
Rations of beef, pork, fish, butter, coffee, and 
tea have been reduced 25 per cent and sugar 
124 per cent. This will bring navy, army and 
air force rations more nearly into line with 
the civilian scale.) 


Ships’ Stores—A detailed procedure has 
been laid down for the purchase of ships’ 
stores for ocean-going vessels. An inventory 
of goods on board at arrival and an indent 
for stores required must be delivered to the 
Administrator of Ships’ Stores who has the 
power to reduce the quantities specified on the 
indent. Indents are to be approved and given 
a control number by the Administrator, and 
the number is to appear on subsequent pur- 
chase orders and invoices before the goods are 
supplied or bills paid. The Administrator 
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was also given power to fix a special price or 
markup on goods sold for ships’ stores in 
order to ensure the supply of necessary stores 
in cases where the goods are not available on 
the local civilian market and to avoid sub- 
sidizing goods sold for ships’ stores. (B-226, 
Jan. 12, revoking B-191). 

Office Machinery—Under a new system of 
allocation all sales and deliveries of office 
machinery have been made subject to written 
permit from the Director of Office and Ac- 
counting Machines. The order covers all 
transactions in office machinery, including 
transfers for trial, loan, rental, demonstration, 
or other use. Imports, from the United States, 
of office machinery in complete state, the only 
exemption under the order, come under the 
control of the Priorities Officer. Under the 
previous system, established last June, sales 
were allowed on a priority basis, preference 
being given first to the armed services and 
Dominion Government departments, secondly, 
to industries on war production and thirdly, 
to transportation companies, newspapers, food 


industries and other essential users. (A-546, 
Jan. 6, replacing A-195). 
Consumer Credit 
A new Consumer Credit Order has been 
issued, consolidating and revising previous 


orders and with few exceptions, extending con- 
trol over all forms of credit sales. Repairs and 
replacements were covered by the regulations 
for the first time. The scope of the order 
was extended to include credit sales of food, 
fuel and drugs. Such sales are customarily 
made on charge accounts and previously had 
been specifically exempted. Fuel when pur- 
chased on written agreement is still exempt. 

Other amendments will tend to curb further 
retail sales on credit. The period of credit on 
charge accounts has been reduced from the end 
of the month following the month of purchase 
with 10 days of grace, to the 25th day. of the 
month following the month of purchase with 
no days of grace permitted. Stricter conditions 
have been imposed for the re-establishment of 
defaulted charge accounts—6 instead of 12 
equal monthly instalments with a minimum 
instalment of $5.00. 

The down payment on all goods has been 
standardized at 3314 per cent. The effect of 
this is to tighten the terms on which furniture 
and pianos may be purchased and to relax 
the terms applying to farm machinery (the sale 
of which is subject to other control) and to 
automobiles. The maximum period of credit 
under instalment plans for clothing is still 
6 months. On other goods, except farm 
machinery, it has been reduced from 12 to 10 
months for any deferred balance under $500 
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and from 18 to 15 months where the sum 
financed is $500 or more. New regulations 
have been added relating to advertising, lay- 
away plans, goods delivered on approval, loans 
for purchase of goods and selective dating on 
sales contracts. (Board Order No. 225, Jan. 12, 
effective Feb. 1, replacing Nos. 75, 87 and 161). 


Restrictions on Sale and Manufacture 


Fertihzers—With a view to conserving nitro- 
gen fertilizers for essential food production, 


sales of flue-cured tobacco fertilizers to 
growers in the Norfolk tobacco zone of 
Ontario (the counties of Norfolk, Oxford, 


Elgin and Brant) have been generally limited 
to 1942 levels. Manufacturers and dealers are 
not allowed to take on new customers for this 
fertilizer or sell to old customers more than 
they sold them in 1942, unless a permit has 
been obtained from the Administrator of 
Fertilizers and Pesticides. (A-548, Jan. 5). 

The distribution of fertilizers in Eastern 
Canada has been zoned in order to eliminate 
the cross-haulage of a large amount of 
fertilizer. Eastern Canada is divided into 16 
selling zones, and the zones in which each 
specified fertilizer manufacturer may sell are 
designated. Manufacturers may however sell 
in other than their designated zones provided 
they charge the regular list price without any 
reductions by way of discount, ete. (A-549, 
JAneed). 


Oils and Fats—Maximum production quotas 
have been fixed for a large number of manu- 
factured commodities using otls and fats as a 
principle ingredient. The new order con- 
solidates previous orders and directives issued 
by the Administrator and parallel action taken 
by the War Production Board in the United 
States. The products covered are: shortening; 
other edible products such as mayonnaise, 
cooking oil, etc.; soap; paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and all other protective coatings; 
lincleum, oilcloth and other coated fabrics; 
and printing inks. 

Production is controlled by limiting the use 
and consumption of oils and fats, in the 
manufacture (for civilian use) of the products 
covered. For each, a quota is specified, based 


on a quarterly average consumption during 


1940 and 1941; except in the case of shorten- 
ing and other edible products where the 
quota (80 per cent) is based on 1941 usage. 
(A-578, Jan. 30, revoking A-319). 
Soap—The production of soap, because of 
its relation to the production of glycerine, 
was given a quota of 100 per cent. The Oils 
and Fats Administrator recently specified the 
percentage of glycerol content, of soap lyes 
obtained during the manufacture of boiled 
settled soap, which is to be recovered as crude 
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glycerine. The maximum residual glycerine 
content allowed in finished boiled settled soap 
and miscellaneous soaps was also specified. 
(A-571, Jan. 23). 


Paper—The Administrator of Book and 
Writing Papers has been given power to 
control and establish conditions under which 
a wide range of book, writing and specialty 
papers may be manufactured in Canada. The 
terms of the order covered virtually all types 
of paper outside of the newsprint field, except 
kraft wrapping paper and paperboard. (Board 
Order No. 227, Jan. 21). 


Rubber—tThe order restricting production of 
rubber tire reliners and patches during 1942 
to the number made in 1941, has been extended 
on the same basis to production in 1943 and 
subsequent years. (A-542, Jan. 4, amending 
A-191). 


Cables and Transformers—The manufacture 
or assembly of any flexible metal covered 
cable of the type known as “B X Cable” has 
been prohibited except with the Administra- 
tors permission or for incorporation 
articles ordered by D.M. and S. or its agen- 
cies, or by any of the Departments of National 
Defence. In this case, the purpose of the 
restriction, which is in line with a _ recent 
US. order, is to prohibit manufacture for 
civilian use as proper wiring facilities are 
available through other means. (A-552, Jan. 
12, effective Feb. 11). In order to conserve 
steel and copper, the manufacture for stock of 
distribution transformers of the type covered 
by a previous order (A-434) has been made 
conditional upon the written permission of the 
Administrator. This covers the smaller trans- 
formers of distribution type commonly used 
in municipal systems and for rural services. 
(A-577, Jan. 30, amending A-434). 


Conservation Through Standardization 
and Elimination 


Metal Products—The Co-ordinator of 
Metals has prohibited, from time to time, the 
use of any metal, other than silver or gold, in 
the manufacture of a large number of articles 
which were formerly made partly or entirely 
of metal. The only metal now allowed in these 
goods is that which is necessary for fittings, 
joining hardware, or reinforcing strips or 
struts. The list includes goods for ornamental 
purposes, many household articles, amusement 
park and sports equipment, gardening equip- 
ment and a number of articles of commercial 
and office equipment. The use of copper has 
been prohibited in an additional list of goods. 
In the new order 90 articles were added to 
the list of those in which no metal may be 
used, bringing the total to over 500 articles. 
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The new items added include amusement park 
devices, bicycle parking racks, linoleum bind- 
ing, cash registers, except maintenance and 
repairs, desk equipment, decorative iron pro- 
ducts, and flour shakers and sifters for house- 
hold use. (A-579, Jan. 30, replacing A-224 
and A-367). 


Electrical Apparatus and Equipment—The 
manufacture of small electrical generators, 
motors and control equipment and of genera- 
tors, switchgear, circuit breakers and other 
electrical devices has been standardized, with 
certain types eliminated, and has been confined 
to D. M. and 8. orders and to other orders 
for which permission is granted. The orders 
were designed to save steel and copper, elec- 
trical energy and labour in the manufacture 
of such equipment. In the order relating to 
small electrical generators, motors and control 
equipment, a standard motor has been desig- 
nated. Previously, other types had brought 
about poor load factors, and in some cases, a 
bad power factor—either necessitating the 
installation of power factor corrective equip- 
ment or the generation of more power at the 
source. Several odd ratings have been elim- 
inated as uneconomical to manufacture. 
(A-569, Jan. 22). Similar considerations of 
standardization, economy and elimination of 
unnecessary use of metal were applied to the 
equipment—switchgear, circuit breakers, etc., 
covered by the other order. (A-568, Jan. 22). 


Heating and Plumbing Equipment—To 
conserve steel, certain small sizes of low pres- 
sure welded steel bowlers used for steam and 
hot water heating have been eliminated. These 
may be replaced by boilers constructed of 
materials less urgently needed for the war 
program. In order to prevent the tying up of 
metal in dormant stocks, the order provides 
that no one may manufacture a boiler until 
he has disposed of the supply of boilers of the 
same type and heating capacity which he 
owned or controlled on Jan. 19. (A-560, Jan. 
15). 

Manufacture of. screw feed coal stokers in 
Canada will be reduced by more than 50 per 
cent as the result of an order which prohibits 
the manufacture of stokers with capacities of 
less than 50 Ibs. per hour (the kind used in 
residences and small buildings). Sizes and 
specifications allowed are listed in the order 
and maximum prices are set for each size. 
Through the co-operation of stoker manufactur- 
ers a generally standardized model of stoker 
is to be made and parts will be interchange- 
able. (A-562, Jan. 15). 

Standardization has also been designed in 
the case of unit heaters. Only those unit 
heaters, outlets and attachments listed as 
standard in the manufacturer’s latest cata- 
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logue may be manufactured. Certain prohibi- 
tions and specifications as to capacities and 


motors are contained in the Order. (A-574, 
Jai: 23). 
The manufacture of brass and _ bronze 


screwed pipe fittengs, not already in the pro- 
cess of manufacture is restricted to specified 
types and sizes. (A-541, Jan. 4). Applica- 
tion of protective coatings of oil and tar is 
prohibited in the manufacture of cast iron 
soil pipe and fittings. Several additional sizes 
of fittings may now be manufactured but cast 
iron soil pipe may no longer be used for sewer 
connection in any houses in view of the strict 
conservation measures introduced by a recent 
order of the Controller of Construction. (A-572, 
Jan. 23, amending A-125). 


Office Hquipment—Further — specifications 
have been added for the _ standardiza- 
tion and _ simplification of new office 


furniture and equipment for the use of de- 
partments of the Canadian Government and 
agencies. Complete specifications are given 
covering materials, size and finishes of all 
types of office furniture. (A-559, Jan. 13, re- 
placing A-189). The colours in which type- 
writer ribbons may be manufactured have 
been restricted and manufacturers are pro- 
hibited from acquiring metal box containers 
for packaging ribbons. (A-544, Jan. 6). The 
colours for typewriter and for pencil or pen 
carbon papers have also been specified and 
restrictions placed on packaging and wrapping. 
Manufacturers may not make brands not 
manufactured or sold during 1942. (A-573, 
Jan. 23). 


Wallpaper—Manufacturers of wallpaper 
must reduce the number of styles to 80 per 
cent of those they manufactured in 1942, and 
new styles cannot be added. There is no 
restriction on the quantity which may be 
manufactured. (A-565, Jan. 18). 

Curtains—The manufacture and sale of 
window curtains have been restricted to three 
types by an order designed to effect savings 
in basic materials, sewing thread and cotton 
yarns. (A-548, Jan. 4). 


Luggage—A further curtailment has been 
imposed on the number of designs of luggage 
which may be made in each of the 19 types 
of luggage and small leather goods allowed. 
The order will permit economies in the use 
of leather, lumber and textiles through a limi- 
tation of production to not more than 137 
styles per manufacturer as compared with a 
peace-time production of approximately 450. 
Restrictions were placed on the use of leather 
binding and locks and catches. (A-566, Jan. 
18, replacing A-135). 

Apparel— Further restrictions have been 
placed on the manufacture of athletic foot- 
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wear, in addition to the general ones regarding 
leather footwear, for the purposes of con- 
serving sole leather and metal parts. The 
limitations specified apply to colours, patterns, 
linings, uppers, soles, heels, slugging and 
shanks. (A-580, Jan. 30). Manufacturers of 
leather and cotton fabric gloves and mitts are 
required to cut their style range by one-third 
from the 1942 range. The order gives certain 
specifications regarding styles and details the 
shades of leather which may be used. The use 
of zippers, elastic webbing, metal fasteners 
and domes has been prohibited. (A-557, 
Jan..12):. 


Clothing—Styles of outer wool clothing for 
men, youths and boys are frozen to 1942 model 
specifications and the manufacture of formal 
or dress suits, coats and vests is prohibited. 
(A-539, Jan. 2, amending A-207). Specifica- 
tions as to measurement and style have been 
applied to the manufacture of all boys’ suits 
made from American tweed imported by the 
Canadian Wool Board Limited. Since these 
suits will be different from ones previously 
manufactured, each is to be labelled as “boy’s 
special wartime suit” and they are to be 
designated .as such on invoices. The maximum 
prices for manufacturers, exclusive of sales tax, 
and maximum retailers’ prices in Eastern and 
in Western Canada, have been specified. 
(A-582, Jan. 30). 

When it was determined that garments made 
of pieces of fur are rendered unserviceable 
unless reinforced to the bottom, the regula- 
tions governing the manufacture of fur gar- 
ments were amended to allow the use of 
silesia below the hipline in lining pieced 
garments. (A-554, Jan. 12, amending A-180). 


Patterns for any garments whose design 
conflicts with regulations regarding wearing 
apparel, will not be available after April 1— 
the patterns of eliminated garments must be 
recalled or, where only one of the versions 
has been eliminated or in catalogues, etc., they 
must be marked as not available. Manu- 
facturers may not sell or distribute patterns for 
garments the measurements of which exceed 
any prescribed maximum measurement by 
more than 5 per cent, exclusive of seams. 
(A-556, Jan. 12). 


Miscellaneous —Tumblers may no longer be 
manufactured for the commercial packing of 
certain food products—jam, marmalades, 
pickles, etc., but only for household use. Glass 
jars of the 9 oz. size are available for com- 
mercial use to replace the tumblers. The use 
of glass for packing cream cheese sandwich 
spread has been eliminated. (A-567, Jan. 22, 
amending A-441). 

The amount of strychnine used in gopher 
poisons has been standardized in order to get 
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maximum results without waste. The size 
of containers has also been standardized to a 
12 oz. weight. This will facilitate the present 
transfer from metal to glass containers and 
the obtainment of sufficient supplies of bottles. 
(A-563, Jan. 16). 


Standards Section 


During the month announcement was made 
of the formation of a Standards Section 
under the supervision of the Supply Division. 
The new section has been established (i) to 
enable the Board to investigate possible de- 
terloration in quality, mainly of consumer 
goods currently being offered to the public and 
(i) to provide the Board with yardsticks for 
fixing the maximum prices for the many new 
and modified products made necessary by 
wartime shortages. 


Price Orders 


The price orders during the month were of 
a miscellaneous character arising from a num- 
ber of causes and dealing with widely different 
products. Two already mentioned, setting 
maximum prices for screw feed coal stokers 
and for special wartime suits for boys, dealt 
with goods which were modified or standard- 
ized by the order. 


Wire—The manufacture of barbed wire was 
simplified last June and a recent order set the 
maximum price at which manufacturers and 
wholesalers may sell to retailers barbed wire 
manufactured after June 30, 1942. Retailers 
are to price their wire by using their basic 
period markups which must not exceed 25 
per cent of selling price. (A-575, Jan. 28). 


Fish—A number of varieties of fish, exempt 
from the price ceiling on all sales, were brought 
under a measure of price control by an order 
limiting the markups of wholesalers and re- 
tailers. The order applies to certain varieties 
of fresh, frozen, cured and canned fish, in- 
cluding lobsters, codfish, herring, haddock, etc., 
fresh water fish, and shell fish. Transportation 
charges and the markup (per cent of cost) 
customarily obtained in the basic period are to 
be added to the price paid the primary pro- 
ducer or processor, but this markup must not 
exceed the maximum markup specified in the 
order. (A-564, Jan. 18). j 

Fruit—For purposes of levelling prices of 
dried fruit brought into Canada by arrange- 
ment with Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation an order has been passed setting 
out brokers’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ charges 
and markups. This will result in more uniform 
selling prices across Canada for dried raisins, 
currants, prunes, apricots and peaches. (A-553, 
Jan, 8). 
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Butter—A minor amendment was made in 
the order regarding banana prices, removing 
the limit on retailers’ markups, but reaffirming 
the uniform ceiling established. (Board Order 
No. 224, Jan. 12, amending No. 218). To take 
care of freight differentials between butter 
shipped to British Columbia and that shipped 
to Eastern Canada from the Prairie Provinces, 
the Board has increased by % cent per lb. 
the maximum price which manufacturers may 
charge on sales to wholesalers and other manu- 
facturers in Manitoba and Alberta. The order 
also established specific maximum prices on 
sales to wholesalers of butter lower than third 
grade. (Board Order No. 230, Jan. 23, amend- 
ing No. 221). 

Cheese—Because of cost increases, the 
maximum price on cheese boxes, f.o.b. cheese 
factory, has been increased from 35 to 40 
cents per box. This adjustment will in no 
way affect the domestic price of cheese (A-576, 
Jan. 23, revoking A-146). 


Silver—The maximum price has been speci- 
fied for primary producers of silver selling 
fine silver in bar or ingot form for use or 
consumption anywhere in Canada. (A-588, 
ete oto ye 

Containers—To assist wholesalers of fish in 
obtaining a sufficient supply of fish boxes for 
deliveries to the retail trade, it has been 
provided that wholesalers may charge a deposit 
of 25 cents for each box used in deliverfng 
fish to retailers, except by common carrier. 
This deposit 1s to be refunded on all boxes 
returned in good condition. (A-550, Jan. 12) 

Sieel Drums and Barrels—A former order 
on used steel drums and barrels required their 
resale through authorized dealers appointed 
under the order. The facilities of these dealers 
proved inadequate and the order has been 
amended to allow those normally buying direct 
to do so and also any other essential users 
who have obtained permission from the Ad- 
ministrator of Used Goods. The maximum 
price schedule has been revised and extended 
to cover used cans and pails. To keep steel 
drums in use, persons are required to return 
or sell steel drums within 30 days after remov- 
ing the material they contained. (A-561, Jan. 
15, replacing A-269). 

Fuelwood—Field investigations were made 
in British Columbia in connection with the fuel- 
wood situation. Since a serious shortage ex- 
isted in the towns visited and it was found 
impossible to secure definite information re- 
specting basic period prices, it was decided to 
set price schedules based on costs of production 
as the best means: of encouraging production. 
Order No. 62, issued Jan. 19 applies to several 
towns in the interior and Order No. 63 sets 
ceiling prices for bushwood in the Vancouver 
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area and Lower Fraser Valley. Allowance 
was not made for delivery in Vancouver. Ar- 
rangements were made to pay a $1.50 per 
cord subsidy to take care of this cost item, 

Readjustment of price schedules for fuel- 
wood in Eastern Canada to encourage greater 
production, was extended to the Western aud 
South Shore counties in the Previna. of Que- 
bec. The new order, which replaced several 
previously covering this area contained price 
schedules for seasoned fuelwood on a delivered 
basis only, roadside prices no longer being 
specified. (F-60, Jan. 7, replacing A-258, A-259, 
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A-260, A-261 and A-262 and amendments to 
them, I-31, F-32, F-38 and F-39 which add 
certain municipalities). 

An order applying to several Northern 
Ontario districts revised and separated the 
schedules applying to the Districts of Parry 
Sound, Algoma, Manitoulin, Nipissing and 
Sudbury and to the chief municipalities in 
these districts. Maximum prices were also set 
for seasoned fuelwood in the Cochrane area, 
and in the Kirkland Lake and Timmins areas. 
(F-64, Jan. 29, replacing A-107, as amended 
by A-187 and A-291). 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, January, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 

number of the cost of living in Canada on 
the base of average prices during the period 
1935 to 1939 as 100 declined 1:7 points during 
the month to 117-1 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary from 118-8 at the beginning of December, 
1942. The decline was due entirely to a fall 
in the index of the food group, all other group 
indexes being unchanged with the exception 
of miscellaneous which was slightly higher. A 
reduction of two cents per quart in the price 
of milk to the consumers was the most im- 
portant factor in the movement of the index 


but prices were lower also for eggs, butter, tea, 
coffee and oranges. Moderate increases were 
recorded: in the prices of beef, potatoes, onions, 
lard and lemons. The slight advance in the 
miscellaneous group was due to advances in 
hospital rates. 

The advance in the index during the war 
period until the beginning of the current year 
was 16-2 per cent compared with an increase 
of 40°4 per cent for the equal period during 
the last war. Following the decline in the index 
during the month under review the percentage 
increase since the introduction of price control 
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was less than one fifteenth of that recorded 
between October, 1916, and January, 1918, the 
comparable period during the last war. 

Foods advanced 28:2 per cent between 
August, 1939, and January, 1943: clothing 20-1 
per cent; home furnishings and services 16:7 
per cent; fuel and light 13-9 per cent; rent 
7°2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group, 6°1 
per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (Lasour 
Gazerte, 1941, page 1371). The order provided 
that no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. In each issue of the Lasour GazErTE 
the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. Prices 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables and. cer- 
tain kinds of fresh, cured and canned fish were 
exempted by the Board from the provisions of 
the maximum prices regulations. The order 
does not apply to sales by farmers and fisher- 
men to dealers or processors of live stock, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm- 
made cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but 
does apply to sales by such dealers and pro- 
cessors and to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to consumers. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 
and $2,500 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: food (31:3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expen- 
diture not directly represented in the index 
was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index.number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included. in the cost-of-living index exclu- 
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ding rents and services. The figures at certain 
dates since August, 1939, are: August, 1939, 
100-0; September, 100-0; October, 103:8; 
November, 104-3; December, 104-3; January, 
1940, 104-2; February, 104-°3; March, 105-5; 
April, 105*53° May,..105:3; June, 105°3; July, 
106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108-4; November, 109:7; December, 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1; November, 121-4; 
December, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 123-5; 
September, 123-0; October, 123-7; November, 
125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1943, 122-5. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 100, was slightly lower in January at 96-9 
than in the preceding month. The only group 
to record a decline was the animals andi their 
products group the decrease being somewhat 
less than one per cent. This decline was 
largely offset by minor advances in the vege- 
table products group, the iron and its products 
group, the non-metallic minerals group, and 
the chemicals and allied products group. The 
increase in wholesale prices as indicated by 
this index since the outbreak of war was 34 
per cent compared with an advance of 86-8 per 
cent for the comparable period during the last 
war. The increase in consumers’ goods be- 
tween August, 1939, and January, 1943, was 
32°9 per cent, while in producers’ goods the 
increase was 35:8. The index of Canadian farm 
products rose 50 per cent in the same period. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
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month’to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers. The exceptions are milk, 
bread, shoulder of veal, leg roast of pork, un- 
sliced bacon, dairy butter, evaporated apples, 
vinegar and coal oil. Information as to the 
prices of the foregoing, with the exception of 
milk and bread, is obtained by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBour Gazerre. The prices of 
milk, bread, fuel and the rates for rent are 
obtained by the Bureau of Statistics and by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council P.C.8965 (Lasour 
GazeTTr, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling 
established by P.C. 8527 (Lasour GaAzeErrs, 


1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals. 


charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C.5003 (Lasour Gazerrs, 1940, page 
995) the Board from time to time had fixed 
maximum rentals for housing accommodation 
in certain of the cities in the list on page 104. 
In these cities the maximum rentals already 
fixed continue unchanged, based in some cases 
on those in effect on January 2, 1940, and in 
the others on those in effect on January 2, 
1941. The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, 
Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, 
Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver and 
Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 
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Retail Prices 


Retail prices of beef were somewhat higher 
at the beginning of January than one month 
earlier reflecting the advance authorized by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board in the prices 
of beef carcasses. Sirloin steak averaged 38-3 
cents per pound compared with 38 cents at 
December 1 and 383-7 cents at January 1, 1942. 
Lamb averaged about three-quarters of a cent 
per pound higher than for December at 35-9 
cents. The price in January, 1942, was 31-2 
cents per pound. The prices of pork and bacon 
were little changed. The price of fresh eggs 
declined from an average of 56-3 cents per 
dozen at December 1 to 51:4 cents at the 
beginning of 1948. Production increased dur- 
ing December and surplus stocks were reported 
from some centres. Milk averaged 2 cents 
per quart lower at 10-1 cents, the reduction 
in the price to consumers effective Decem- 
ber 16 being made under an order of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The stocks 
of creamery butter in cold storage at Janu- 
ary 1 were about one-third lower than one 
month earlier and were about 50 per cent 
lower than at January 1, 1942. Production 
during December, 1942, increased 21 per cent 
as compared with the same month in 1941, 
while the production of cheese was nearly 
40 per cent lower in the same comparison. 
The price of butter was 1 cent per pound 
lower at 40 cents, a decrease having been pro- 
vided for under the regulations of the Board. 
The price of cheese was practically unchanged. 
Potatoes averaged slightly higher at 40-9 cents 
for 15 pounds. Seasonal increases in price 
were allowed by the Board for the period 
January to June to cover losses due to waste 
and shrinkage. Decreases in prices of oranges, 
tea and coffee were also provided for by the 
Board under the policy of stabilizing the cost 
of living. The price of oranges averaged about 
5 cents per dozen lower at 40-3 cents per 
dozen, coffee was almost 4 cents per pound 
lower at 44-4 cents and tea about 5 cents 
per one-half pound lower at 38-7 cents, 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of January, 1943: Halifax, $18.50; 
Charlottetown, $17.90; Saint John, $18.50; 
Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $17.25; Sher- 
brooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; Mont- 
real, $17.75. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH Monto 













On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 
Adjusted to 





— base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
HOUSE metas rae eeeree eee | beatles eee oes 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70°3 
NOE Geese Cina atictocthsesrra ee eter 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 
TLDS 2 ote Cec a eu Seed aaa Ua 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
EE COS UAL eg he Mi eal ae RE gE 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74:5 
TT zy Seas Bae es A SRR a ea RO 104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
LOTR Ney itn VAM ae Ss ps fa eae Cty 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
NOD ues Straps Geeta clots ra iota: foal Saye hay ae 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
MS Oeil are iehhiatocnaleiniera | suehatanredeieler see 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110°3 
TO ZAR REC re a abs been store [tou avane teers es 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
MOD Dees pera rehab kstss ies) eve alan tense ar 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112°5 
TEPER gs oa at alam be tear al ao 121°8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
AOZ TR Le Me eiatekeel ss evb | wacicaNe Sate 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
OZ Bae atic cats erel tones teiees | onerciieua eae e ciate 120:5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
BODO hs Bee eee a-eNels otal henelete tale lee rc 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TOUS eit a aan eel PRR ether a POE 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
HU Rompees urease bial Grevuctsle wehsteha 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
MOS GMM Red Wtcty oisls Blo aicibls, © ahhie Relies lors 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
SSRN ae, cic lotalsiaioie’ Sa Sul we cuss S/eagteveNeteis 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
LGB SER Aes es), Sits Fees ea ee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
PAUISUIS G HENS © Wattle elle ola 160-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Octoberseee eal ke 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 163-90 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December lies acc < 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
CALLS eta fe etek e 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
WANUALY cD mene). Seite nie 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
MODTUALY lid ssi sles ses 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104:3 101-9 
VERT OL Ue hie sn hele aes Ce 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
Jes 09 Gil RTL SRL ge ave et 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
Tay Gh ore ek eh 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101:8 
Same Ls Ly Aas wel 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
PLY: 2 ar RMN ora eta 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
August eee 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octoberiiate: ce has. 106-2 107-0 106-1 167-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 120g 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
USAT MPM TENS Cersie etic #6. 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JANTALY. Zee cietsslenaets 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Fiebnuaryali cecum task 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Dia eC GN) iain see ame a 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
Arpad cc ay Sep eg f 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114°3 111-7 102°9 
VEL Hee rete tey haters Sete 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111:8 105-1 
DUHOIZIG. checuratiates 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
NY ei deteciaene Soins ree 6 111-0 111-9 116°6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
PeN{ PYG} vd Get eps yer eee 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Octobersiee faceaes 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1i24).813.% 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December Wale secs e.c). 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
ROOT BPMs BEd ati oes ic 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
PADUA VID e reels velo cane 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
BIG ORGAN co. thse seen 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marchio yo aacidé shes: 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
DARIN. cle ctr te. ae ae 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
ICA 0 ER eo 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
MUNG a cade a carcieegs 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
A RUIG a arias ron deren Bet art 117-0 117:9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
AM CUSH Ll lta see 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112:5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
October 1h. gates yak 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.......... 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December 1.......... 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
1948 
Afey aVatsh aie MAW oe eid eee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 


* Kor the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wages rate of less 
than twenty-five dellars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES, 1914 TO 1943 








Commodities Unit | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 


i J | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


c c c c c c c Cc Cc c Cc c c Cc 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 23-2 | 23-6 | 23-6 | 26-4 | 31-9 | 35-7 | 27-3 | 34-7 | 20-6 | 25-7 | 30-3 | 33-7 | 38-0 | 38-3 
Beef, round steak....... JT oye | ae Ret al le is 20-0 | 23-1 | 28-9 | 31-4 | 22-5 | 29-6 | 16-5 | 21-4 | 26-1 | 29-9 | 34-4 | 34-7 
Beef, rib roast.......... (IGS 7 hia g2 EM |e 19-0 | 21-2 | 26-3 | 28-8 | 20-9 | 27-7 | 15-8 | 19-0 | 25-5a| 29-1a! 33-0a| 33-2a 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 15-3 | 16-4 | 16-2 | 17-4 | 22-5 | 23-2 | 15-2 | 21-6 | 11-1 | 14-4 | 18-06] 21-2b) 25-0b] 25-36 
Beef, stewing........... J fa ysatl ih Bone a LARA en se shed ee tie och) a! oc gl Lad ie 12-0 | 17-1 9-0 | 12-0 | 14-7 | 17-5 | 21-2 | 21-4 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. | 16-6 | 17-6 | 17-8 | 20-3 | 25-3 | 25-7 | 18-9 | 23-9 | 12-2 | 16-1 | 19-9 | 21-2 | 24-5 | 24-4 
Mutton, hindquarter...| Ib. | 20-9 | 20-4 | 21-1 | 24-8 | 31-2 | 32-3 | 25-6 | 30-1 | 16-6 | 22-8 | 28-3c| 31-2c} 35-2c| 35-9c 
Pork, fresh from ham..| lb. | 20-6 | 19-0 | 19-9 | 24-6 | 33-1 | 36-5 | 26-7 | 27-2 | 12-7 | 28-3 ]...... 29-2 | 31-3 | 31-2 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 18-1 | 17-9 | 18-0 | 22-4 | 31-3 | 34-8 | 26-0 | 26-6 | 14-0 | 21-3 | 20-0 | 23-9 | 24-7 | 24-6 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 24-8 | 25-1 | 26-7 | 31-2 | 44-8 | 52-4 | 39-8 | 38-0 | 18-1 | 30-5 ]...... 39-0 | 40-2 | 40-0 
Bacon, sliced........... Tee ieee A aseneieera transits as cue ete tose ecko eoemea tereemy yt 44-2 | 43-0 | 21-0 | 34-2 | 32-1 | 48-1 | 44-7 | 44-9 
Bish salticod::.coe.5. Me ie i Veit A Rll | sie: RO Ae UI Va at CaM Is a a 21-8 | 20-9 | 18-1 |] 18-4 | 19-7 | 23-6 | 28-2 | 28-3 
Bish finnanm, Had dies. 2. el Den: lads ated ns leks fess tena tere hae aete ltele ie 20-2 | 20-6 | 17-0 | 17-5 | 19-3 | 21-7 | 27-0 | 26-6 
Tsang ey ee eae gee eee. Ib. | 18-6 | 17-8 | 18-3 | 24-3 | 33-3 | 38-8 | 21-7 | 22-4 | 12-3 | 14-0 | 10-5 | 16-2 | 16-8 | 17-5 
Eggs, fresh............. doz. | 45-5 | 45-5 | 46-4 | 56-9 | 63-3 | 86-6 | 71-2 | 60-2 | 39-1 | 38-6d| 38-Od| 40-1d| 56-3d| 51-4d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 33-4 | 34-9 | 36-2 | 45-3 | 51-2 | 69-5 | 58-7 | 48-4 | 29-5 | 31-7f| 33-3f] 35-47] 50-6f] 45-3f 
Ua, fae aes tana ot eae at. 9-0] 9-2] 8-7} 9-9 | 11-9 | 15-1 |, 13-3 | 12-5 |] 9-5] 10-9 | 11-1] 11-8 | 12-1 | 10-1 
Batter) Garvie. see a: Ib. | 30-5 | 30-9 | 33-3 | 44-2 | 46-9 | 67-6 | 48-5 | 44-1 | 22-8 | 28-8 |...... 35:1 | 37-5 | 37-1 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 35-9 | 35-0 | 88-1 | 48-9 | 51-2 | 74-8 | 48-6 | 48-3 | 26-1 | 26-4 | 39-3 | 38-4 | 41-0 | 40-0 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| Ib. | 19-6 | 20-5 | 24-4 | 28-8 | 30-4 | 38-1 | 29-3 | 33-8h| 19-6h] 22-8h| 23-7 | 36-4 | 34-1 | 34-0 
Breads whites.2) 0.5 3... lb. 4:3] 4-5] 4-51] 6-1 7-6 | 8-7] 7-0] 7-7] 5-6! 6-7] 6-7] 6:8] 6-8} 6:8 
Hour. Piss ea... lb. oo fea Ol 3-7 tf a3 6-5] 7-4] 4-8] 5-0] 2-6] 3-1] 3-6] 3-6] 3-6] 3-6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb 4-3 | 4-9] 4-8] 5-4] 7-0] 8-0] 5-8] 6:3] 46] 5-2] 5-2) 5-6} 5-7] 5-8 
NCOR taht ee Aw b 6:0] 6-1 6-0} 6-8] 9-8] 15-2] 9-8 | 10-5h]| 8-2h} 8-2h} 9-2] 10-5 | 11-8 | 12-0 
Tomatoes. CANNER S25 Bol etiMn fo macl. Co Wee dane (ec hace Shee dae Meets 21-1 | 19-1 | 15-7 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 138-6 | 13-8 | 13-9 | 14-0 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... Cine Bers. © Siete dCscetece Sit aye eda, 20-0 | 19-0 | 16-0 | 11-6 | 10-6 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 12-8 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... SPIRO A ee Be MMR 3c OB ATA aR ab a Fi A 21-7 | 17-4 | 16-0 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 11-8 | 18-3 | 138-7 | 13-7 
Beans wdry.2.5 doe ktice b 5-9 | 6:6] 8-6 | 12-2 | 16-7] 11-6] 8-7] 10-6] 3-9} 5-1 6-9} 6-5 | 6:5] 6:5 
NTLOH Sh Sa ay Rk os erro cre |e Lem REE. ©. Ieeeemy fet tl oot DMN Ep Rane Mie 8-1 7-1] 3-5] 4-0] 4-0] 5-71] 4-8] 5-0 
POtCasOOS) nts tees tas 75 Ib.|- 98-8 | 79-2 |...... 161-7 |181-7 | 257-5)/131-5 |106-6 | 77-4 {103-5 |105-5 |184-6 |......]...... 
Potatoes’ say cs ee he te a HTH Ot dy) Aim Wo shel Sega Neg aa Solar eG) | a 31-8 | 26-4 | 19-2 | 24-6 | 25-7 | 31-0 | 39-9 | 40-9 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 12-4 | 12-1 | 12-5 | 14-6 | 19-7 | 26-2 | 22-0 | 20-6 | 15-5 | 15-7 | 20-6 | 15-3 | 16-0 | 15-7 
Prunes, medium........ lb. | 12-2 | 12-9 | 12-7 | 18-6 | 17-3 | 25-7 | 18-4 | 13-6 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-4 | 12-6 | 18-3 | 18-4 
Raisms, seedless: 1607- "ple. PE i eile leetsiecsll teres olen ay alee lets ais 28-2 | 15-9 | 17-2 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 16-3 | 16-0 
- Currants, bulk ......... DTS Toe; 5 MAR [etn OS Oe cna eee hl eae Mac Ne Pl 23-5 | 19-5 | 16-2 | 14-9 | 14-7 | 15-1 | 15-4 | 15-3 
Peaches: camed 2's. 3) retin (ae « : tees iisete a cate ceca teds stearate 36:2 | 26-6 | 20-9 | 16-4 | 15-6 | 16-0 | 16-3 | 15-8 
Corn syrup, 5 |b........ 11 CN Wee: RRR epee ica a ere bape il al | RMA es Do 56-6 | 42-9 | 39-3 | 43-2 | 45-1 | 59-1 | 60-0 | 60-3 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. Oe Pe tel We G8 We Geo bh O et lo-5 9-2 7-5 | 5:8 6-3 7°5 8-6 | 8-6] 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-1 7:0 | 7-2 8-5 | 9-9 | 14-3 S27 Hed, 5-6 6-2 7-4] 8-4 8-4} 8-4 
Teatiblack 23h isn.) €: Ib. | 36-4 | 38-5 | 38-8 | 40-4 | 50-1 | 63-8 | 55-4 | 70-8 | 43-2 | 58-2 | 68-2 | 88-0 ]......}...... 
Coffee $3) sh kk cng > lb 37-9 | 39-4 | 39-8 | 39-7 | 40-5 | 58-6 | 54-3 | 60-7 | 40-8 | 34-4 | 45-5 | 48-0 | 48-2 | 44-4 
Cocoa, Tbs:thik.s cabs 13 0 Ure ert ADR LRU co) UN ot Aare k Un Uae al 30-5 | 27-8 | 25-1 | 19-4 | 19-7 | 19-0 | 18-9 | 18-9 
Phy $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 8-65] 8-65]...... 10-24) 11-59] 14-04) 17-54) 16-34] 15-36] 14-63] 15-81] 16-56] 16-57] 16-60 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 5-94] 6-08]...... 7°63] 8-94] 10-48] 11-48] 10-08] 9-35} 9-45) 9-99] 10-58) 10-62] 10-65 
ORR Be rscicde es thch D 20) | Coal Feet a Ine gl | AO Aaya Lege sie (eli a metal (ey UM Biol ste el 12-96} 11-81} 12-09] 12-76] 13-58] 18-30] 13-39 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-86) 6:79]...... 7°31} 10-19) 12-90] 12-83} 12-08] 10-17} 9-56} 9-91) 11-26] 11-33] 11-36 
Wood, hard, stove...... COL Fea REE Ved de |e NE a Pe TL 15-00) 14-52] 12-41! 11-63} 11-99) 13-50} 13-84] 13-86 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-14] 5-00}...... 5-23) 7-55) 10-00) 9-58] 8-87| 7-65} 7-17) 7-42} 8-15) 8-89]...... 
Wood, soft, stove....... COP Hoe eh sc [ey ob 35 lea atetec eR Meee ae eee aes. 11-52] 10-98] 9-34] 8-57] 8-86) 9-55) 9-88]...... 





a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. dGrade A. /f Grade B. h Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
pdt} lhl oe 2 |e |% 4 138 s| 32/38 
LOCALITY wg | m | 4s Nees ye ie = Ne eae 
SS sk 18 Pe We 0 = Dae A ORNS = A a 
td| Ba |8ec| 25 | sa | $5 |S) 23] Se Ss) Ba | Fe] Bs] ds 
S5| Es leesiSsleslssleslael/aelgeslas loco | ee lee 
28| 28 |Sh8/ 88 | 68/28) 88] 82] $8 /SES) S2| 48 | 85) 38 
na pS a) a -Q 7) 4 co fy 7) a) = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 38-3 | 34-7 | 38-2 | 25-3 | 21-4 |] 27-1 | 24-4 | 35-9 | 34-3 | 31-2 | 26-8 | 24-6 | 40-0 | 44-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 41-9 | 35-5 | 32-8 | 26-2 | 21-7 ]...... 16-5 | 35-0 | 34-1 | 33-7 | 27-5 | 24-3 | 41-8 | 44-3 
1—Sydney......... IAW eae ts 47 S80 alan. 29 D4 Q Van Be ae, Vice eR eee ay es 36 30-7 | 25 42-5 | 44-2 
2—New Glasgow........... 41-6 | 36-4 | 34 DCN a2 B i, Me tale 15 35 35 35 28:3 | 24-7 | 42 44 
3—Ambherst Bre etara or chee at cy avon eyol[ my te ne 4] aes Mes i ater QE 8 UL Os 3 NEE Alig ae eae omoia rate os 2628: 1 Dat aes ee 46 
Bo EL TAK oer bh a) a rran Ne 40-6 | 33-9 | 80-8 | 24-3 | 22-5 ]...... 18 85 33:8 | 30 26-9 | 23-9 | 41 42-9 
Da WWANCBOT. © en spclaleieta comets c 38-7 | 34 Seal Ore Di Ws P| We RU 35 Gamo cate ae 26 BL) a NEE 44-2 
Gre MTT OSes cereals rep ceisiate 41-4 | 35 33 2526" i198 eee TL eee eae Bin) 602 |e eae 26 AT NOG preter 44-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 37:8 | 38-2 | 31-7 | 25-1 | 21-2 ]...... 20-0 | 33-7 | 34-7 | 30-0 | 29-0 | 24-0 | 40-0 | 44-7 
New Brunswick—(average)..| 40-8 | 34-3 | 32-0 | 24-2 | 19-7 | 24-4 | 23-0 | 37-1 | 32-0 | 34-0 | 26-1 | 23-9 | 38-5 | 44-0 
S—- Moncton ins oe ene SOaA eae Hsoem nodes TS 7 ila tree 25 35-6 | 33-3 | 35 27-9 | 23-8 | 38 46-5 
OF SAIN b OUNa einen ie aie 42-4 | 34-5 | 32 24-6 | 20-3 | 23-7 | 21 35-9 | 33-1 | 33 27 23-4 | 39 42-3 
10—Fredericton............. AQ=*4 il O4eae ots oO) 256 (20+) Weare ie flea SORRY (08 GA) C15) | eae QS oulee Owl eae 45-3 
di - Bathuratal ncn, pave econ a LUN ee howe: alah ARR NSC RRNA <RUges eue  ed Ccaa al 0 OC Oe a 41-7 
Quebec (average)............. 36 5 | 35 1 | 29-3 | 23-9 | 17-2 | 28-3 | 24-0 | 34-1 | 29-0 | 28-4 | 24-2 | 24-3 | 36-3 | 42-6 
12--Quebecs hiv ieuuins Dan 38 36-2 |:25°8 | 25-1 | 16-1 | 27-5 | 23 33-7 | 24-7 | 23 posers WX: BCE Par aa 38-9 
13—Three Rivers........... Blatioted nes So li2o76 4/1896 han aia. 23 31-2 | 26-7 | 28 23-7 | 22-4 | 41 46 
14—Sherbrooke............. 39-2 | 36-5 | 31-7 | 27-1 | 18-2 | 29-8 | 25 34-8 | 31-5 | 32 24 24-2 | 38 37-3 
1 SOTel sy Rumi MU Aa eRe 36° SMen ipods easl b 1687) 2b Stes nae 34-3 | 29-3: ]...... 22 CAM Wiis Wy Se 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 31-1 | 31-5 | 28-2 | 21-6 | 18-7 | 30-1 |...... 32 Dean. .\60% DSO ast We cen: 45-5 
W—-St JOBNSe en a.8. se eee 41 36:7 | 80°5 | 25 16 RYO AT Dla A ATi Siily SOMeMll tc oi. ts 3. 260 T i241 None 44-1 
18—Thetford Mines SOL Poon teat 24e00| L6-4mimaeos PAS) 30-8 | 24-6 | 24 23-9 | 24 30 37-3 
19—Montreal................ 37-9 | 35-4 | 34-5 | 22-3 | 17-6 | 24-2 | 24 34-1 | 31-2 | 35 Doty OAs il 8 44-1 
PAG eed E Abe MEA Pah bat Eire AHA Se BE SUWNOte Woke O Wneare. | LGeO! tues |e, eens BYES iat 2! | aa D6 Git 62S Lib wae 45-7 
Ontario (average)............ 38-3 | 35-3 | 34:5 | 26-2 | 22-1 | 28-1 | 27-2 | 36-4 | 36-4 | 33-0 | 28-2 | 25-3 | 41-4 | 44-7 
21-—Ottawa ye oe ela 40:6 | 36-7 | 386-9 | 27-6 | 22-6 | 26-3 ]...... SG Ooo eM|s «ches « 2667 1) 2Os4. | nce 47 
22—Brockvilles.... cece cces 36° 7 deoore |poors 2674 1 29-5 te oe 35 B35 | DACs BA teed A 45-9 
28— Kingston cine) tvouee. Se SUMO ar Ouloaee  PicOs lmlead (is lillektoas 30 35 35-9 | 30 OG Ole) Vic ae 44-3 
24—Belleville............... BrGitosee asso |ieeeo | 21h) wii 82 35-2 | 34-4 | 30 QoRnh | ae eas 45 46-1 
25—Peterborough........... 88:8 | 35-3 | 35-0 | 26-8 | 22-1 ]...... 29 36-7 | 387-3 | 32 2983) 266 1a. ate 44-5 
26 Opiawe yu ele Mie nay RS ammrem (Ss sce AN ena aga 27-1 | 22-9 | 30-8 | 27 87, 37-6 | 30 28-6 | 23 42 45-4 
D7 Oni icy Liar ee ana 39 SDP MeOes Gi loeOe ty 24 gales cn gate ee ae 37°4 | 88°6 |...... Oye Mh Se ait cores elec 47-7 
PS PONTONEOL poi ks eke 39-8 | 35-9 | 38-8 | 27-9 | 24-1 | 28-8 | 23 36-9 | 87-7 | 37 Bertil MER ce ih yaeiers 47-4 
29—Niagara Falls........... Dd OO Wulbot? keel 1 20s Di mee ee 38 SOW.) stele. s DY OV AN OX cis al Th et Ta 44-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 40-4 | 36 Doe aiaere i ode da aah ce 27 37-4 | 38 30 Paste eG aa 40 45 
Si Hamilton ay el. cee 40-5 | 37-4 | 86-1 | 27-4 | 24-8 | 30-2 | 23 37-3 | 37-1 | 30 DOO Tecate 42 44-4 
32-—Brantiord fia eas, 88-1 | 35-4 | 34-5 | 26-8 | 19-7 | 27-3 |...... SEG Oui || este lens DA a Lee Brae 45 46:3 
So Greta We Dank olen Aue 38 34-4 | 85-8 | 27 Qolvah Wap ta ak 27 BUSCA 27/0 (S3iR eRe I ROL) Wea SORE 43 46-1 
34—Guelph..........ccecec5 36 33 Ae Vea 4. 1 23 Buia aes os ees 87-4] 86-4 ]...... SO. 1a. ic ee as 44-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 37-5 | 36-2 | 38-8 | 26-3 | 23-2 | 27-7 |...... BTM PCIe, |e» OT AN Gas all laterite 45 
BY OOM SEO CME CAN HHMI OCEAN ASR a ih ACN Die Mae aT a ae Oi OMS (erteNa.e sie DAG shoal pa: Beas Pope Cy ba 42-7 
87—Stratford BSTOMIMS Ate SOR Si hiOet | s-c-che ails sok cllleice eee ae one SB OERGell'. >. cbs all niereel | Mean iee 2) eee 45-7 
88—london aa ha es 38-5 | 35-8 | 35-1 | 26-3 | 22-2 | 27-8 | 25 86-8 | 36-8 | 32 DHEA WS De 40 44-2 
39—St. Thomas 39-7 | 35-9 | 35-3 | 26-7 | 23-6 | 28-5 | 28 35-5 | 37-3 | 32 QS Qe eae. 43 44-2 
40—Chatham............... 88-5 | 35-9 | 85-9 | 27-3 | 20 DANO yo) Peers 37 Bo ee ee 32 25) Sulina 45-3 
Al—Windsor. ieee a 38:2 | 35-1 | 34-7 | 26 PRIS aT hee cn 24 33-1 | 35-9 | 35 98-6 | 26-7 | 38 43-3 
£9 Sarnia) hae tered inee BSele S4s4s [336 26°21) 22-4903 I eee SOM MBODED UL. ti« tas DAA 8 DA StH Ieee Ne 44-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 37-3 | 34-7 | 34 2b edi 2O Ou A 2Sen alan akver SOTSMIROO SEN |. ota PA ie oy UR eae aly oY 44-5 
44-— North Bayne «sans doles 40-5 | 36-7 | 36 Pa SOP Aa ME Sed Vata tee BMS LU I St oh) ae SOT NR 2 tire tia" ala 46 
45—Sudburyen ses civ ware, BSH le oOe lvoowe | v20%9u |. 2h ae ae 82 84-2 | 86-4 | 38 DQSsG) Ne 24:- Oil a ker aees 41-3 
46—Cobalte si anione Cif SY: CO [ere In I ee DORM see 28) Naples 33 35 28s N20 mba 42-4 
47—Timmins............... 35-4 | 33-7 | 31-9 | 24-3 | 22-3 | 25 25 36-1 | 36:3 | 32 27-6 | 25-6 | 37 41 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9 | 36-5 | 80-6 | 26 20-8 | 25 a7 35-6 | 384-7 | 35 27-4 | 23-3 | 40 42-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 39 34.7 1 32-3 |128-5 | 21-5 Jeu.) 27 35-7 | 35-3 | 35 97-8 24-41. oe. 46-4 
50—Fort William............ 38-1 | 36 31-7 | 23-5 | 19-8 | 28-8 | 28 37-5 | 36:5 | 35 PACA yal fo IYS WORSE GD al tonne 44 
Manitoba (average)........... 35-8 | 30-4 | 32-3 | 28-3 | 21-1 | 24-8 | 21-0 | 33-4 | 35-4 | 25-0 | 27-7 | 23-2 | 37-3 | 45-3 
51—Winnipeg................ 37 32 31 24-1 | 22-5 | 24-8 | 22 BY Oy || BCC an ee 30 23-2 | 39-5 | 44-7 
D2 Bran donne yee. euleeee BA ONeese (Saou Qa) 1.7 dee 20 82-5 | 34-4 | 25 OF Se dees 35 45-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 33-6 | 30-1 | 30-3 | 22-2 | 18-8 | 22-3 | 21-0 | 31-8 | 31-1 | 27-7 | 22-4 | 22-6 | 40-0 | 42-3 
Bd Reena se 36-4 | 32-4 | 31 22-4 | 20 22-7 | 22 31-8 | 31-3 | 28 21-7 | 23-7 | 48 43-5 
54—Prince Albert........... 28-3 | 26-4 | 27-3 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 21-7 | 22 31 OUD | 20a 20-3 | 22-7 | 41 36-1 
55—Saskatoon.............. 33-2 | 29-9 | 30-3 | 22-1 | 16-9 | 22-6 | 20 80-6 | 31 28 23-1 | 21-3 | 36 44-4 
56—Moose Jaw.........205-. B6-aulton 0 | 32°76 | 28-81] 199i) oy 20 33-8 | 81-2 | 27 24°4 |... 40 45-3 
Alberta (average)............. 36-2 | 32-0 | 31-3 | 28-3 | 19-4 | 23-5 | 24-0 | 35-0 | 33-1 | 25-8 | 25-6 | 23-7 | 34-8 | 45-3 
NRG MO hid Shay oe oy, tae ike o| | Oe eel eG Me Dey gee i Oe ee Dae DESOU ER Wwe ocean 44-5 
58—Drumbheller............. BoeAiboeso | 27°59 | 22°31 18 PEAS MOTs Sun 5 Whe, 3's 34-5 | 28 26 23-3 | 35 44 
59 “Wd mOntons ma. ce eee: 85-1 | 30 31-8 | 21:9] 18-5 | 2254 |. 0.70 33-4 | 35 24 25-8 | 23-1 | 30 43-9 
60—Calgary............ Vo ilvautaisoaa 1 30 PEST merges | R LT ET bo 37 B3408 sl Waa 2h Pa TTA osha 47-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 86:7 | 33 31 25-7 | 18-7 | 25 23 BAe DlesOstel 42080 | Loe lgaeee 39-5 | 47 
British Columbia (average)..| 41-5 | 37-2 | 37-5 | 26-7 | 26-9 | 29-8 | 28-0 | 39-4 | 35-3 | 32-6 | 27-5 | 25-9 | 43-3 | 50-3 
G2=-Mernie Hie smey sexes 38:3 6 38 26-7 | 25 28:30] Ba epee el Siaie Sys cu ae grees DAS ICC I [ee Oe 47-1 
63—Nelson.............. Peamial bts) SOLOS Gill 282o 2 teia| eens 28 CUO Maas Pay in nual WES [Mies 44 46-7 
G4 Trail ee seh ee ie ea ee2 N87 8 hoe 28-6 | 26-7 | 28-7 | 28 43-7 | 37-3 | 35 28 25-7 | 42 47-4 
65—New Westminster....... 40-3 | 86-3 | 36-9 | 24-6 | 25-7 | 28-3 ]...... 38 310) th a ois 26-8 | 25-2 | 44 50-6 
66—Vancouver..........6. ..| 41-8 | 36-3 | 35-3 | 24-6 | 26-5 | 28-4 | 28 88-2 | 33-8 | 30 26°9 | 26-4 |...... 52-7 
6(—Victoria. i uctistenes cee .-| 43-7 | 38-6 | 39-2 | 26-8 | 28 32-2 | 24 41-1 | 36-4 | 33 28-1 | 26-7 | 43 51-7 
68—Nanaimo............. .-| 44-9 | 38-9 | 37-3 | 27-4 | 28-4 | 33 380 40-6 | 85-2 | 28 27 Dili Roe epee 56:3 
69—Prince Rupert..... APUG! ANT 5.\4 3 DUDE agree Rea] MeO RE ar mye SOV oH Paella S stereo LES eats DS ieliis.aee ae 50. 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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| Fish 3 Eggs Butter 
Bs Boa IN Me VE BOTY Rea RE SY AOE 2 
- a RS) : 
= NQ o 3 Os NS N a 5 
Se Si4 , ES af 2 es i a a) z 
8 Siete Og 8 - ae g.8 53 a 8 Op Cn! Se | BS 5 
cate Ae Re ee eae i 3 a is Sea te Lee lh cikgy eee a3 
29) )s8o-lees els | ees) 36 | e9 | 84 | 8S |tes| 826] ge | Ses] ss 
ds | 38 |\2es|Ses|S8s| is | Fs | ee | bs | SER| SEE] ws | bes] 32 
aa oa @aa|;/daa|/308| 8a ga BB SS (kPaS PSAs | eS [ses |) 2S 
ee) Oo en = op) Fy D 4 oD) Oo Oo = a) Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
65-3 24-2 36-7 20°5 28:3 26-6 22-1 17-5 19-5 51-4 45-3 10-1 37-1 40-0 
65-9 18-9 36-655 1088 28-7 21-7 22-8 18-2 19-7 BR Bibs kel 10-2 39-0 43-2 
68-3 18-5 Oa” Wile Medea: | 28 21-7 22°38 17-9 19-3 SOMME Saeed 11-12 38 43-11] 1 
67-9 21-5 30): Mace DAIS) gl WAU seta tiara a 18 19-7 BORD Nik) 10 40 43-2 | 2 
PS VE nl ee Pes ete A he Ue Ce, Q8car as Le ul 24-9 18-5 19-9 OSAONLE hci bes 9) on mn Te 42-8 | 3 
66-9 18-7 AA BG), Be es PAU LURE aaa 21-6 18-1 19-7 DSTO Rubin. ai 10s Sapa. ce akg 44-1] 4 
ee LR sd ae 0 Roe SARL. Le aw a Ma 18 19-4 57 Bide aha hte 10 Bi eta 43-1] 5 
64-2 LA AG BS tae ee PAS) aes ET a ee 22-5 18-7 20-1 DUO bho as LODIGihwa nek 43-1] 6 
65°38 |... e. 42-0 ]........ PY SA. eae 23°38 17:9 19-5 47-1 42-7 8-9 36-0 41:0) 7 
65-7 19-5 38:7 18-7 28-1 21-8 23-6 18-0 19-4 E5361 1S) Tb TOs Sh cnae. 42-7 
64-4 15 Oa Te ena 4 ZO SMV ae wena 23-9 18-3 20 EASY AN WR Une Bae LQH AS alae 43-6 | § 
66-6 18 42 18-7 29-1 21-8 23-7 17-3 19-4 tisoSul Mb es Aantal Me oT be 42°31 9 
66 18 BOM eal kl See DSOTR a. 3 As 2 23-3 18-3 19-6 fe] 0. DM ae LO oh yaa 43-3 |10 
sok ete 26-9 40 ce ee Saga AME 8 AE ROA MED 18 18-6 HOPS AME eee Ue ce eee ae 41-7 |11 
67-0 19-2 38°35 30-3 20°94 26:4 Q2°2 17-7 19-1 52-9 49-7 9-2 37-8 39-0 
59-3 15 Doran ial Ae ateenall harley 24-3 21-5 18-2 19-2 51-9 48-7 10 38 39-9 |12 
68-2 24-5 39°3 PASO) RE ee. 28 217 17-4 19-5 SOSA. 5 een 9 37 38-6 |13 
67-8 Va 40 yA GN) i oA | Pa 21-8 18-1 19-4 ESS LSP AM fp Sa aa ee 9- 30 38-4 114 
6171-03 Dike, Ce Rae) Aare | UB a TAC | RES a a 22-7 17:7 19-2 51-7 51 AIM Fee Mise 39°9 115 
64:6 20 UOC | Ri iG! kt Wea > ar | 22-7 17-4 19-2 50-6 50-8 NAN LER es 39 16 
OPERA ER Loe OE oh SeSeHl SABI hardened 22-9 18-2 19 51-5 49-3 ON Sah Be 38:6 }17 
GOO EM aE REA ch. Set DSee, Rea oR RT 8 21-3 17-9 18-9 52-7 48 8 39 38-9 118 
70-6 19-7 BTC Wy Aaa Ak 23-7 28 +2 22-3 17-7 19-1 ES OTR We, Ak es gt 10-5a 40 39-1 119 
GOEL ae Boral se See Ah. See 25 23 17-1 18-7 55 50-5 LOM he geeenals 38-9 |20 
65-1 24-0 37-3 28-9 28-7 25-7 22-9 17-7 19-2 49-9 44.0 10-4 39-1 39-6 
Ge Se Neh chown 36:3 25 31-8 23-5 22-1 17-4 19 OSPF OE ee eae LORS eet 39-3 |21 
64 Gua DOP A Sere e BAI) Sane Reg UR te wr Ja 18-1 19-3 CL A cKO aver? 38-4 |22 
63-5 20 39-3 D)syo5 | MeN | ot 23-9 17-2 19-1 50:2 44 10 38 39-2 |23 
CoA EORE | oe RS Stee a Ip Suen a | NT eed a 17-4 19-1 47-7 43-3 10 39-5 39-1 |24 
63-6 DOL MBSE, A Nh Reet OD. OPO BU os et ee 17-7 19-1 47-1 43-2 10 38 39-5 125 
65-5 Ra) ar ae ee RL lees 4 Gs | DT Rs 010 | eg DO 18-3 19-4 AGB hp ea LQ es es 40 26 
CLEAR 1 Re) he SER LE.) nels Meal etek abot 20-8 18 19-2 50-9 46 LO Poe eniae 39-7 |27 
68-3 21-5 41-7 BOE Gi Pte dec iecs 20-2 17-6 19-1 Fes Bers PN i 11 40 40-1 |98 
64-9 DOTA tae kickcted ccs cake Al ee HOA pte vace A 21-3 18-1 19-6 BOE TB tees 10: Satta 40-4 |29 
GBCOPIER A. ah ATA. bate Loe eth ol A EE BET ay 22-5 17-4 19-1 SLU) eas 10-5a} = 37 40°3 |30 
65-7 25 41-3 OAR St SER BS An ae 22-4 17-5 19-1 50-9 49-5 10-5a 41-5 40-3 131 
65:2 18 35 BOO We AMES. Bie R er aah et ae 17-5 19-2 COHEN AMOR tAL: 10 41 39-5 132 
Goon Rae bet iio ak ate Veh eh aoa Ne tas 22-9 17-9 19-1 46 44.7 10 39 39-4 133 
17-7 19-3 4G OU NR. auras a KO Pua ea Ne 39-9 134 
17-6 19-2 45-1 41-8 LO eases 39-7 135 
18-2 18-9 43 40-2 EKO AAI PIMs 39-2 136 
17-9 20-1 44-9 41-8 TO By ee oe 39-9 137 
17-9 19-2 46:6 45 10 39 39-1 |38 
18-3 19-3 A AOR Se LOW oo 2. een 40-2 139 
17-5 19-3 Da (ea ee ne LO ee) aires 39 40 
17-6 19 OL 2) Rey vaiealy 11 40 39-4 141 
17-8 19-4 48-1 42 LOS face divers 40-2 |42 
17-1 19-1 ARS 4rd. cay. TQ) saloons 39-8 [43 
18-1 19-4 DEAOHG Raye nw te ae 39-8 |44 
17-5 19-1 53:6 46-7 i all 1S ees 39-7 145 
17-8 19-3 OS Pe te ea 11 37 38:4 |46 
18-5 19-5 YALE i Bate T25. ply ae trek: 40-2 |47 
17-4 19-3 HS ie ch eee he pO To tan Wie eee: © es 40-7 |48 
17 18-8 Boe Tee ok LES VE gran ee. 39-2 149 
17-4 18-8 50! se le ane Lhe) Salama 89-2 150 
16-9 20-1 48-1 43-9 10-0 33°0 37-5 
16°6 19-3 49-2 44-5 TORI tm chee 37-3 [51 
17-1 20-9 47 43-3 10 33 37°6 |52 
16-3 20-2 45-4 38-6 10-0 32°38 38-6 
16-1 21-4 43-7 38-3 LOC? Saat 38-3 |53 
16-7 19-1 ARRAY Yves: 10 32 39-6 [54 
16-5 19-8 46 38-8 10 32 38°3 155 
15-8 20-5 AS Gi ie 0 2s e 10 33 88-1 |56 
16-2 19-9 48-2 42-5 10-0 29-3 38-1 
16 19-5 43-8 38-3 LOR ThA. opal er 37-5 157 
15-7 20-1 50:5 44.5 10 30 39-1 158 
16:3 19-4 49-6 44-7 10 29-5 37-5 159 
16-1 19-8 ATCO fore ite LO he eee 38-1 |60 
16-8 20-9 AOS Sees 10 28-5 88-1 |61 
. : 17-4 20-2 55°8 52-8 10-5 40-8 41-6 
64-4 27-7 36 13 27 oD cet eee ete. 16-3 20:6 pif SN Ie eee ODA Mencia 39°8 162 
Pe ics 29 36 ce Reel Botte bbe Ge hicteltioee arene 16-3 2-3 OGeSwe. ct. ass 10-5 39 42 63 
67-9 32:8 BS Roe cee oe ate oh al ck ok. ee 23-3 18-1 22-2 Gyo tl | a Re Ji Dy lcastent 39°9 164 
65-8 27-9 SOR Sie. ot awe 82°38 21-6 17-7 19-2 54-9 53-6 9 42 41-2 165 
67-9 25-3 Soest ese Leen hate ct see 21-3 17-1 18-8 55 52 9 42 41-1 |66 
67:3 23-6 SAO OR eK BE OkRE he S13 Weenies 17-5 19-5 SGP OhIRe shoes. 11 40 41-5 |67 
69-2 S30) POR ee ae TE fee oo PP ns FAR ER) og) Ae Oa 17-5 20 1a Ct |S ae ee 1th eee 43-1 168 
PWT lye Ae ZS Ones ns ask Clete ceed at bt wee 18-7 20-2 DEAL WAL. sicre: 12 0a chee 43-9 169 
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Canned Vegetables 








¢ | 3s he , 

a ‘9 % 1s | © r= = = 

ea Ve mass |e | 2 Sat liat| liek Pee loall ae 

eres as| & [tale |¢ | eal |ee8 2s| Se] Ss les [3 

oO o : ea “S 3s 

S| Bg | Hs] ds] 85/28] Bs (Sse) Se | gs] Fe [FFs] o5 
sas, om Qa 4 uO BS S — Re ° Alm (Ne) Ole ul Gone eee 
Sa | sh |es|83|/Se)] 891 o8 [ese] ch] ds] 5 1ehs| Ss 
sd Pie Hine tel | Oey” Ore Fo | Saleot] ga] Fa as SC a! “sa, 

2) —Q oD) fy fon Oo fons a Ay O pO —Q o) 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34:0 6-8 | 19-2 | 3-6] 5-8 | 9-3 | 12-0 | 14-0 | 12-8 | 13-7] 11-1] 631] 5-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 33:9 7-51] 20-0} 3-7] 5-9] 9-9 | 10-8 | 14:9 | 13-1] 14-3 ]...... 6-6) 5-3 
ESV ONO Vet iceman ore oes 34-1 |6-7-8-8 | 20 8-6 | 5:7 | 9-9)) 9-4] 14-6 | 13-1 | 14-6 ].,..2.]) 6-2 | 5-8 
2—New Glasgow............... 34-3 |6-7-7-3 | 20 3° | m6 10 eo aT 1} 12-5 lat4 Gat. ota 6:3 | 5-1 
Se AIMMNerstitl ste en ek 33°5 7-3a| 20 3:8 | 5-8 9-9 | 10-4 | 15 AEN eM Te A He ed 6:2 |) 5:3 
AALAND. to Wa Mt as Ea ae 33°4 |6-7-8 20-1 3:6 6 Oe iatepeiost,| 13-151 d4-6ul mer 71] 5-4 

b= Windsore. ss.) eee te 33°3 8-8a] 19-6 | 3-9 6 OS5 a) LO su lao), 13-4001) 17a ns 6-9] 5 

GENT Ooh s ues aves eee hs 34:6 6-7 | 20 3-8 |} 5-9 | 10-1 | 12-6} 15 13-3 14 Salt 6-6] 5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 31-6 7-3 |19-9] 3-7] 6-0 | 10-0 | 10-6 | 14-6 | 13-7] 14-7]...... 6-4] 5-8 
New Brunswick (average) 33°3 47-5 119-9] 4-0] 5-9}| 9-7 | 10-9 | 14-8 | 13-2 | 13-9 | 11-2 | 6-4) 5-4 
S-=—NWonctoneys kaa eee eee: 33:8 8 20-3 5-5 | 5-8 | 10 11-1 | 14-7 | 13-8 | 13-5 | 11-9 6-6] 6-1 
O= Saint Onin teenie 33°3 6-7:3 | 19-3 | 3-3 5-8 | 9-7] 11-4 | 14-7] 12-6 | 13-9 | 10-6 | 6:8] 5-5 

10—Kredericton)......50 oe 32-7 7-3 | 20 3:7 6-3 9-5 | 11-8 | 14-6 | 12-9 | 14-3 | 11 6-4 5 

t= BabOliret ie ee tod Wee ene 33°83 8e 19-8 | 3-6] 5-6] 9-5] 9-3] 15 13:3 oto Sileeee 5-71 5 
Quebec (average)................. 32-6 5-3] 16-0] 3-7] 5-5 9-7 | 11-8 | 12-7] 13-5 | 15-1] 11-2 | 6-0] 6-1 
122=@Onebec ay ihe tee 33-5 | 5-7-5} 18-4] 3:6] 5-7] 9-7 | 12-4 | 18-1 | 13-1 | 15 12-5 6:3 6:2 
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British Columbia (average)... 35-9 9-0 | 23-8} 3-8] 6-1] 9-8 | 12-4 | 14-7] 18-5 |] 13-9] 11-2] 7-9] 4-7 
62=Hernie: ee. i eee 34-4 8a | 23-5] 3-6] 6 9 12 14-3 | 13-4 | 13-3 | 12-7] 8-3] 4-8 
Go—*"Nelson ys 35 65 Pei has ee Se os 9 24-3} 3-8 |..... 9-38 | 12-7 | 14-8 | 15 JS) Bike, eka 9-3 | 3-8 
64—Trail.ds; Vou. nla eenes 34-7 9 23°7 | 3-6] 6 9-3 | 12-6 | 14-6 | 13-4 | 14-4 ]...... 8-21 4-2 
65—New Westminster........... 35-1 | 9-9-6 | 23:4] 3-8] 6 Oey | elaedntel aed) § 13. ec laks ok 11-26 pad 4-9 
OO Vancouver si. s.8 ok bas 34-8 | 9-9-6 | 22-6] 3-7] 5-8] 9-1] 11-8 | 14:1] 12-7] 12-8] 10-8} 6-9| 4-4 
Ol Vaetoriny 05. t. os Lacie eames 35-5 9 23°3 | 3-9} 6-5 | 9-3 | 13-7 |.14-3 | 12-9 |...... 11-3] 7-8] 4-7 
OB Nanaimo iid. os bes sa peetete 39-5 9 24°3 F358 | oo.c.. Oe SF Mes ccte 14-9 | 13-4 | 13-9} 10-1] 7-7] 5-3 
69—Prince Rupert............... 37 9-10 | 25 Cae Bee 10 10:7 |} 16-2 | 14-1 } 14-2 }...... 7:71 5-7 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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"10—Montreaten ) ob Awe. 7-9] 7-71 43-9 | 40-1 18-7 | 17 3-0 Jodts6 |, 3-3 16-25 | 8-00- 8-50 
S205 Biull Fe LM, Wan Seem sol lida G | 38-9 )) 99.5 diana 4-1] 11-6 | 5-5 |16-40-16-75 11-00 
Ontario (average) 8:5 | 8-4] 43-5 | 38-9 18-8 | 14-4] 4:3] 12-5] 5-5 16 12-017 
21—Ottawa 8:3 | 8-1] 43-3 | 39 1661 [he 4-2) \i8o" | 16-7 16-75 |10-50-11-00 
22—Brockville.............0c00005 Sa Ss A'40-9 | 38-5) 00% Ice 4-3 501-5 | 5-4 16-00 | 9-00- 9-50 
2 inearoa ni er 8-1] 7-9 | 44-4 | 38-5 1860 die ue 4.7 | 12-6 | 5-7 16-00 9-50 
24-—Belleville.: 0.) 0005..008. 2d. 8-6| 83145 | 38-6 17-7 | 12 4-6 | 12-2 | 5-7 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough................. 8-5 | 8-5 | 44-8 | 38-8 18-4 | 15 4-7| 12-4] 5-5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
26--Oshawa ue. ab ue) hb eae 8-7 1, 8-41:49-3 | 38-7 ]'. 19-11 19-5 | 4-4 4 teed | 6.9 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
PT pilin. e00s o Mekhos'd, veda. 8-3 | 8-2 | 44-4 | 39-2 rT ide | a 3:9 101-5 | 5-4 16:50) ).5 hoe. 
28 Vorontan yh. We su dl Wars 8:21) 8 . |:45-6,| 38-7 18-2 | 12 4 41-7 |) '5-2 14:75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8:7 | 8-7 | 45-5 | 39-5 10.7 Way 4-1 | 12-7 | 5-4 |14-50-14-75 | 9-00-10-00 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-6 | 8-3 | 42-4 | 39 $054 10 e 4-2] 12-3 | 5-6 15-75 | 9-50-13-75d 
31—Hamiltoni 8 4 aleve eed. 8-2 | 8-1] 40-7 | 38-8 18-5 | 10 ASD | 58 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
32--Brantford so...) sil. sb ub deo 8-4] 8-3 | 46-7] 39-5 | 18-7 | 18 4-2] 11-9] 5-5 16-00 |10-50-13-25d 
BOHR GPE RR lot ne SOU 8-5) (43-2 | 39-5 1) 41656 |b 4-119-3'| 5-4 16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
Ste Gelph yee VAP ands «tas, 8-5 | 8-5 | 42-6 | 38-5 EA oie! 4-21 129-7] 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
36--Kitchener sy) .)486 se eel. 8:6 | 8-4 | 38-9 | 39-2 10) 1a 3-8 | 12-3 | 5-3 16-00 |11-00-13-50d 
36—Woodstock............6..0000. 8-6 | 8-5 | 45-2 | 39 (eet Te 4-3 W238 | 5.4 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
S7*-Biratiordye. | W0 fees howe | 8:7] 8-7 | 44-5 | 38-9 ard) (eee A2ieis:3 | 8:7 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
Be bondomy ihe. bhlA 8:5 | 8-3 | 44-4 | 39-4 1669: | ieee 4-1] 11-9] 5-5 16-50 |10-50-14-50d 
39—St. Thomas................... 8-6] 8-6 | 44-2 | 39-5] 18-3]|...... 4-2 49-7 |, 6 16-00 |10-00-13-50d 
40--Chathamiy. i )0.a0 Le. 8-6 | 8-4 | 40-9 | 38-3 1699} ani FON a ae 16-00 |10-00-12-50 
AI Windsor nis.) ost dce cb faeklh. 8-31 8 | 38-8 | 38-3 18-8 | 15 4 | 11-9] 5-5 16-00 |10-50-13-00d 
Moo SAMA r ERR sb. lOe |, ke, 8-8 | 8-7 | 42-1 | 38-9 18. \imes 4-6 | 12-9 | 5-9 16-50 |10-75-13-50d 
43—Owen Sound 8:5 8:3 | 50-7 | 39-2 194 | deport 4-6 | 12-6 5:7 16-50 |10-00-12-00 
44—North Bay 9 8-9 | 50-9 | 39 19:5 tue Gael | 8-7 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
AB Bud bury seks Bialig ene Uae, 8-8 | 8-4 | 43-6] 39-4] 20 | 15 dob ite 9 | 5-8 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
AOA COb eM 600. Vs ih ow) Cans SS $79) 141-6: | 38-7 |) IGr |aeet 4-9 | 13-3] 5-9 19-00 13-50 
47——Timmiins ie, once 8-8 8-8 | 39 39-1 20-7 | 18 4-8 | 13-7 5-5 19-50 |14-00-15-50d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6 | 8-5 | 40-7] 38-6] 19-6]...... 4c2 iaa-1 | 8-2 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
49—Port Arthur.................. 8:5} 8-2 | 39-8 | 37-6] 18-6 | 18 4-4] 13-1] 5-2 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
50—Fort William................. 8:-6| 8-5 | 40 | 38-3 19-4 | 18 4-6| 12-1] 5-2 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1] 9-0 | 40-3 | 38-1] 18-7 | 15-0] 4-0] 13-0] 5-5 20-000 9-188 
51—Winnipeg......... Kd) se LO GU 8-9) 1 37-2 W984 1) (1888 | 5 4-3 | 12-2 | 5-7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
62 Bratidon 4.028... Kala 9-1} 9 | 43-4 | 37-8 18-9 | 15 S Tomes | 5:3 ate. 5-50-10-75h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-5) 9-5 | 41-8 | 38-1] 19-6] 18-5] 3-9] 14-0] 5-3]............ 8-675 
53— Regina)... $000.08 Lh, 9-2] 9-6 | 42-1] 37-7] 19-3] 15 giamnta-@ | 54 [ee 5-50-13-00h 
54—Prince Albert................. 068i} 9:5, | 89-2) | 37-7 19 90-5 1). AP ees | BeBe ek cae 9-00-10-00h 
55—Saskatoon...........00,0505.. cS}. 935' [43-9 137-7, 1) 90021 OO OM eee@daG | Beis oe. o. 7-25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw........20..csecesee 9-3 | 9-3] 41-8] 39-4] 18-4] 20 rma B | Be dot Rie 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................... 9-2) 9-1] 41-6] 38-0] 17-5] 17-5] 4-0] 14-2] 5-1].000..000... 5-469 
57—Medicine Hat................. F371) 912°/'38-5)] 88:1 |) gm |i aa 3:41.13-9 | b-2|. . | ge g 
58—Drumbheller................... 9-31 9-1] 41-9 | 38-3 17-5 | 20 4-5 | 15 5-3 ..| 4:50- 5-50h 
60—Wdimonton 04. yaniac ls Ge 9-2] 9 | 42-9] 38-5] 18-7 | 15 Cie? | Se 2A g | 3-50- 5-00h 
60Calearyi lide). L/W 0h... ot ola 9 9145) 40-6)|'3%45 |) 7-38-14 de d-2i9-6 | Bt g 7-75b 
61—Lethbridge................... O20. 933 144. i BIB ld Vaasa eee 3.9 114-8 |. 4:9 o 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 40-7 | 38-6] 19-0 | 23-5 | 4-8] 13-8] 5-6]............ 10-793 
62 Fernies feo eel ot ae 913°] 43-3118075 |) atz6.1 bone AIRES. |.:5 2 |e. ee ee ee. 
OS NeisOR ia. 8s, Adsense 9 OF 14) B87 ae 25 5-2 | 15 nema, POUL: p 9- 75-11-50 
64—Trail....... Ee Cane apy F 8-8) 8-8 | 39-1] 38-5 | 19-4| 95 | 5-8| 14-4] 5.3 ...| 9+25-10-25 
65—New Westminster.............| 7:9] 7-7 | 36-6 | 38-8 17-9 | 23 ee Ta ae eee ee © 10-50-12-00 
66—Vancouver............00cc000: 8 St £37. 1187-841 hese as 47 Wie-2 | Bed | 10-50-12-00 
67—Victoria: is djcesccses tone 8-9} 8-3 | 42-8 | 38-0} 19-9] 95 | 4-1] 12-8] 5-8|............ 9+ 75-12-25 
68—Nanaimo............0.ccssce, 8-6) 8-1} 41-9 | 38-3] 19-5] 298 | 4-9] 138-7] 5-5 4.0.00.000. 9-80 
69—Prince Rupert................. Ss TSO Ul A. bl eee: 19:27 Gla 5 15 Beth |feie a ete ew 10-75-13 -00 f 


(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text (c) Calculated price i i mi-bi i 

) } é . per cord from price quoted. d) Includ . : 

phan cig he occupied by workingmen but some at $30-$45. (r) Few ai reened houses anne es ny ot a 
ouses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. * Sales taxes, 49 in Montreal and 
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Wood Rent 
ra J & S . Six-roomed 
s Ss our _ Bing o =| 3 plcreomen houses with 
A aes Sa Piss) rae gaz = - ouses, with incomplete 
5 Sk Og im o2h te ron] dern con- 
a ass) aGo 69 pis Qe°9o aby OR aus es modern con- 
> < Be koi> a8 2° Sige ow a2 veniences : 
a ED Pes be me 7) Es a Soa | per month | Vemlences, 
o Sa a2 om 5a =2 a Sea $8 $0 per month 
Oo an) ow on) D = Oo a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents cents $ $ 
13-386 11-363 13-865 8-576 10-034 8-699} 29-0 9-8 20-607 18-835 
11-160 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167) 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 30 10-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6:00 4-00 4-00 6:00c} 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
Bi alacolta Meads el oe | ale an tia ede eksisl lesb an plot vu hays) dil. s./cdeucs Aheis) gins = sori caneay ee sae dane PEMA TAG Eley kale! Mee eel evel bebe els 9-8 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9--00-10-00| 6.90- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 = |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
ee ce aba it Gia UMC yd IC ML Medi dln. ll au AR ai la 1 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
18 A TT i een, SRO npc dell + Minin UA ig nt Re 8 80 RE LORRI NE TR Ge 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-000 9-500 11-000 7-000 8-000 7-500c|........ 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-188 9-333 11-833 7-333 8-333 9-000 28°8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05g 9-00g}10-00-11-00 7:00g 8-00 g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 |12-00-14-00 6-00 7:00 | 8-00-10-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 LOOOM RMR ey tee fl ey sega 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
EL UND De aaa Mena) | TE cal TANT | MN ri a Ae Ua: WL IS IR BA 9-7 23-00 16-00 |11 
13-750* 13-560* 15-171* 9-142* 10-336* 10-220*| 27-5 9-4 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 26 Gab 23700285 O0ulmet ane «tents: 12 
14-25 10-00 16-00c 8-00 12-00c IGO0G) we du. } 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 13 
a 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 a 23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 . 
2! i) Ae NEA: LOSE LIES RR RM A (Ut ay BS at ON Te Tah et it CHA along 1k 
13-00-13 -50 14-70 16-20 9-35 10-85 TO SSO wt ae sie, ciate 9-1 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 i 
D1 Bibs Ea us eh Gari ia bet aa UES Cdl PARAM SAY Ac et ete ois [411 loin gl Neen a db SET Tha Nabi falieh) Sheed sews Dagar aye A Na ae 
PaeOp eprarue.. te ve PP OoG/ FS OY GELEMATS I fern ce! 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33 18-67c 10-00 11. 00. 11-00-13 -00 OF 9-2 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14:00 |11-00-13-00 |12-00-16-00 6-50 ® AA Bae Ree gael. swath ads: ol sdhegayes' 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-972 12-250 14-919 9-594 11-458 10-688} 27-3 9-6 27-306 20-268 
CTF eg CA Ae | 8 STG | pee Ae gS OB oe Wea a QO 8 9-8 |20-C0-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {21 
CE AAS a MRSS | OIE RRS, RRR SSRI A ED, GATS Ue) Ue lM me 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
a iaeaiel We haere 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c} 25 9-5 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 12-00 14-50 10-00 13-00 9-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
alae hae Ae ee 17-00 18-00 12-00 13-00 (7081 ODA I Save 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
Reg A loin Be ce gah OS Mg TB A A IAM gta oh MME AU iy: Ml Astle RE 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13-00g g g g g g vsestes-| 9-8 ]20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13 -50g g g Z & g 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 15-00 TS OOM Oh aN Rem een moni nt eae ee Menon EY. ar, 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
14-00 g 13-00-15-00 g 9-00-10-00 g 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
13-30 g 16-00-18 -00 g 11-00-13 -00 zg 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
UES UUM TRE ee bets taal bee: MMe Mee CLO eed de WL km DAR 9-2 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
EOLA OSM TW PERS ole amen ate a cohen IeeMiiel bmn ON Raa Rac T Matin He dee ithe 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
iE CTL el Re sents see ern Re, IRR ea CR Re CLAN) tee A ee LA ESR ULI NET 9-6 |2C0-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
PA OUR ee meERC nS MEE et renee SD tenia MMT RMR osc acl tee Mae eT at ck ware 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
13-50 g 18-00c g 16-00c Oy MeN tes 9-6 |27:00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
14-00-15-00 g 16: yet 00c g 11- ‘gies 00¢} 8-00-12-00c} 27 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24:00 |39 
14-00 gz g cei wy ofl AiR emg 9-6 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-75 g 18-00e g [4-002 g 25 9-4 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
14-50 g g g g ama Vioa aia Ny 9-7 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-22-00 |42 
D400! Gl tea. saute Migs sini We lie ark cli aia eb aN A eer oe TONLE 9-3 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 5 
ove eB se eb ate crepes abel] tastes jamarer a Hu SNECT lavtevongcaeele. deletes @ Make! QTR Ney GRO ER ERR Ae EPR RL Ba aries OO tvs here anti ae Oay wets peebaaba aia 
15°50-16-50 fi VS. . 15*:75=16*50e] Py dee 10-50c 10-50c] 30 9-9 |30-00-46-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
Oe Ste fe oe 04 | Ree EP ee ee LOOSE a). skectivas of (9 e00-1 92 750) aye rey 30 Oi: Qi Seay AOA PON a 
thbar 11-00 12-00 75 9°76, Fa ies 39 9-7 p Pp 47 
12-00 9-00 bY AS EN Seem Pee Or yell ir cla earl 11-00c} 26 9-5 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 OF ONAN co 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 9 OO Mei ae Be. 30 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
TB JT) ka CAR, SN | i RE Oa 9-125 10-000 8 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-500 
LOEU GSS Lat ie) Oe em A 8 ee ee 7=50-11-00 | 8-50-12-00 | 9-00-10-25 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
1201) al haar er Ol A als Eee ee Gi 9-00 9-75 7-50 28 9-9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
“\Bioc hoes it + Sait leven gt ON Cay i St) Same nn a 8-188 10-000 10-833) 28-5 10-0 27-875 20-000 
MAEMO QTE che [Asad eeareete MD a ae atta ee ty 9-50-11-75 |10-50-12-25 11-25 27 10 28-00-37:00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
A S28 G GON Oe ote een ia, eee 5-50- 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 |............ 30 10 |20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
35.6, SRL IRE etal GREER ae Leak eioct) MEN 1p ee MO SORE Ot 7-50-12-25 9-25 29 10 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
Bd GeO TSA Sea Lee ta aT I) Ds Le a Le) Na | 11-00-12-00 12-00c} 28 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
a ek ee ee ah or eh gs] ey pe 10-000 11-000 3-600} 28-3 10-2 26-125 18-625 
g gz g g g yah ars il 10-2 |22- bi 00 |15- ein -00 [57 
CRM eee RAD See ReGie SIOUL. A ll, bad see kee [PA SRL Sa RE oom 3-60 30 10-6 58 
g gz g 10-00. 11-00 gz 30 10-1 |22- 00-32- 00 |15- 00-22- 00 |59 
z g £ gz gz (2 pal hel eee eae 10-1 }|22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
& gz g g g 25 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 {61 
UI (il ee SP ee 9-000 9-179 4-688) 34-2 10-6 23-313 17-688 
J Son EAR IE cs Co NS ERR te ik 57 AN ae a ER AR SCIRUS i eS (ea 10-8 16-00 14-00 |62 
2 ROK 0 0 Pie So 6 RR heat | 2 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 | 5-00- 5-50 40 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Sr Ss Maas feiere He VE Re A A Aly Sea a 10° 75-10 25 Wh7b-13 O00. Le 40 10-6 |27-00-32-00v|22-00-25-00v| 64 
Ch Shue oo Riad BH RERENIOG, B Chet |S CRIA CRATER TIE CeO RCI oa. 6-50 4-00 30 10-1 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
BS ERS Sty TIERS | Le Tee L TERA, Al | COE oy 2 ee WE eens eee RSE eae 6-50 4-00 30 10-1 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
GAL ESD, gule | gpeteey os Olen ely | al a al 7:50 9 OOViaG ele: 30 10:7 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
ate a UES ENTE Cee ees Gd chaps: aA SA 8-00 HOO. Sel. ot 10:5 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
SERA SETAE OURS NL Se Somers see MEY 0 tate |, gialate Soames 12200" taser 2 35 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





(p) Six roomed houses not 


(f) Higher price is for coal in sacks. (g) Natural gas used extensively. (h) Including lignite. 
(v) Workingmen’s 


and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from mines 
Quebec, and 2% in the other cities in the province are not included in the fuel prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 


Commodities Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
modities 1913 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926} 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 }1942 |1942 |1943 
*All commodities. ............... 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9} 97-3}103-0] 94-0] 63-8} 81-9) 73-2] 82-6} 84-6] 94-3] 97-0] 96-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable products......... 185 | 58-1)127-9)167-0} 86-2)105-1) 87-1] 50-5) 87-6] 60-4] 73-7] 71-8! 82-3] 86-0] 86-1 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1/145-1| 96-0]/103-0}107-0} 57-2) 75-4] 72-9] 79-9] 83-5] 98-8]105-0/104-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PE OGUCES Risen eee ats 85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5)101-7/104-3) 93-2] 67-9] 72-2] 66-3] 82-5} 84-4] 93-3] 92-0] 92-0 
IV GE sted lees Products and 
AS acre Se a 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-6} 93-7} 63-5! 73-0] 76-2! 86-0} 91-9]100-4]102-8]102-8 
V. Iron nd Its Products...... 44 68-9) 156-9}168-4}104-6]/100-8) 93-3) 85-4] 92-1] 97-6)102-91}106-3}112-9]115-3}115-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products: es. 2. 18 | 98-4)141-9}135-5) 97-3]105-7| 96-9) 56-9] 82-5] 70-3] 76-2) 77-7! 78-3] 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products aye era, ets 83 | 56-8} 82-3)112-2)107-0/100-6] 93-4! 86-0] 85-6] 85-6] 97-6) 91-0} 99-3]100-4/100-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
NU CGR Op ee PRON Me CBU UR KAU 77~=+| 63-4/118-7) 141-5} 105-4/100-9] 94-9} 81-9] 79-2] 78-9] 85-5) 91-3]103-81100-8!101-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7)136-1) 96-9}103-2} 94-1) 69-7] 78-0] 74-4] 82-4] 85-5] 95-3] 97-1] 96-6 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOM NR Resin cn avert aye 126 | 61-8)119-0)150-8} 90-2/103-1} 96-6] 59-3} 79-4] 71-7] 79-6] 82-1] 95-8/101-6]100-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2} 91-9)126-3)101-4/103-2| 92-4) 76-6] 77-1] 76-2] 84:3] 87-7] 95-0] 94-1] 94-3 
IT. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/133-3/164-8) 98-81103-2] 93-6] 57-8] 83-5! 68-1] 78-9] 79-7] 86-6] 90-0} 90-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 81-9/108-6)104-1/102-7| 94-4] 87-7) 92-1) 95-0] 96-6]102-2]108-5|110-5|111-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0)171-0} 98-2)103-3] 93-5) 54-5] 82-5) 65-1] 76-9] 77-2] 84-2] 87-7] 88-3 
Building and Construction 
Materialsamiyc ue key sea 111 | 67-0/100-7|144-0)108-7|102-3} 98-0] 75-7] 90-0} 87-2] 93-6] 98-7/112-7|116-7]116-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 69-5/148-1/177-3} 95-8/103-5] 92-5] 50-9] 81-2] 61-3] 74-1] 73-6] 79-4] 82-8] 83-5 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
A ACL Uap nahcpiat yo tulie ees 186 | 59-2}134-7/176-4| 91-2]107-2] 86-6] 51-0] 82-2] 58-8! 71-2] 70-3! 80-3] 82-5] 82-9 
JANEW apne ast lle Moan Ale 105 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9]104-0/105-1| 58-6] 77-1] 73-8] 81-6] 84-5] 96-3/100-7/100-3 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-1/132-6)160-6} 88-0}105-1] 95-6] 43-6] 86-0] 64-8] 70-0] 67-2] 77-3] 87-1] 87-6 
ABOU ME Sri @). mW ewan tes el cece ee 16 65-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7) 98-3]105-6] 59-1) 69-1] 67-4] 77-7] 84-2/108-3]/120-2]121-4 
PUT Moress. eM cen. eat ana gn 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8/100-7] 93-6] 63-8] 72-9] 76-0| 85-6] 91-51100-0/102-3]102-3 
TEV ey NS ia eee RAV Or Meeeey ed ea Ea 203 | 67-9/115-2/134-6/106-4/101-1] 92-8] 80-4] 85-9] 85-0] 88-8] 92-3] 97-7] 99-0] 99-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8/120-8]154-1) 94-7/106-0] 94-2] 51-2] 82-5] 64-8] 75-3] 76-6] 87-1] 92-6] 92-7 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) aoe §4-8/127-7/156-5|100-4/103-0] 92-6] 67-2] 78-5] 73-4] 81-5] 83-4] 92-0] 92-6] 92-7 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 





Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the January issue of the Lanour 
GAZETTE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources, the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months pre- 
vious to the date of publication in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Since the outbreak of war, control of prices, 
production and trade has been extended in 
many countries, resulting in much less move- 
ment in prices tia occurred in the inflationary 
period during the last war. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 161-5 
for December, an increase of 0-3 per cent for 
the month. Food and tobacco increased 0:6 
per cent, which included a rise of 1-1 per cent 
in the meat, fish and eggs group. Among 
industrial materials and manufactures, all 
groups were practically unchanged except for 
an increase of 1-1 per cent in textiles other 
than cotton and wool. Comparing the Decem- 
ber, 1942, index number with the December, 
1941, figure, wholesale prices had risen 3-5 per 
cent during the year (64:6 per cent since 
August, 1939). 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Minstry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 200 at December 1, showing 
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no change from any of the previous three 
months. 
Newfoundland 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, on the 
base October 1, 1938=100, was 149-7 at Janu- 
ary 2, a decrease of 0-5 per cent for the month 
due to a decrease of 0:6 per cent in food 
prices, with lower prices for cheese and eggs. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices — The index number of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, on the base 1928-1929—1000, was 
1203 for June, as compared with 1175 for May 
and 1122 for April. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the cost of food, groceries and housing 
(weighted average for 30 towns), on the base 
1923-1927—1000, was 998 for the second quarter 
of 1942, as compared with 978 for the previous 
quarter. 

New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Census and Statis- 
tics Department index number, on the base 
1926-1930—1000, was 1460 for September, as 
compared with 1453 in August and 1456 in 
July. The principal changes between August 
and September were an increase of 4 per cent 
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in textile manufactures and a decrease of 4 
per cent in animal products. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of retail prices on the base 1926-1930—1000, 
was 1125 for September, an increase of 0:6 per 
cent for the month, and of 13:1 per cent over 
the August, 1939, level. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 101-0 for December, an increase 
of 0-7 per cent for the month. Farm products 
rose 38 per cent, foods 0:8 per cent, other 
groups showing little or no change. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1935- 
1939100, was 120-4 at December 15, as com- 
pared with 119-8 for November and 119-0 for 
October. The increase of 0-5 per cent in the 
cost of living between November 15 and 
December 15, was chiefly due to the increase 
of 1-2 per cent in food prices. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
index number, on the base 1923100, was 
101-0 for December, as compared with 100°3 
for November, an increase of 0:7 per cent for 
the month. The principal change was a rise 
of 1:7 per cent in food prices, there being 
little or no change in the other groups. 


Trends in Wartime Housing in the United States 


An article in the United States Monthly 
Labour Review for December, 1942, describes 
wartime trends in the construction of dwel- 
ling units. “Housing needs of war workers,” 
the article states, “have determined the loca- 
tion of an increasing share of the dwelling 
units built since the war housing program was 
started in the summer of 1940. Seven-tenths 
of all dwelling units, public and private, which 
were started’ in nonfarm areas during the 
second quarter of 1942 were in 138 selected 
defence-housing areas included in a Defence 
Housing Survey recently completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These same areas 
accounted for only half of the nonfarm total 
in 1940. 

With seasonal variation taken into account, 
the rate of construction of privately financed 
units rose steadily through 1940 and much of 
1941 and then slowed down. Priorities regu- 
lations became a major influence during the 
second quarter of 1942, when the number of 
new privately built units dropped about 45 
per cent from the total for the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. Totals for July and August, 
1942, were 57 per cent below those for the 
same months of last year. 

Public construction increased much more, 


relatively, from 1940 to 1941 than did private 
operations. Then it continued to increase 
during the first half of 1942, with almost as 
many units started during the second quarter 
as during the entire year 1941. However, this 
increase was accompanied by a change in the 
characteristics of the units prowded, with 
greater emphasis on temporary and demount- 
able structures. 

A table showing the permit valuations or 
estimated construction cost of privately fin- 
anced dwelling units in the 138 defence areas 
from January, 1940, to August, 1942, indicates 
that more than one quarter of the units con- 
structed cost between $3,000 andi $3,999. Units 
valued at less than $1,000 comprised about 
six per cent of the total. Ten per cent of the 
units cost between $1,000 and $1,999, and 
twenty per cent were valued between $2,000 
and $2,999. Almost twenty per cent came in 
the $4,000-$4,999 group, and slightly under ten 
per cent in the $5,000-$5,999 category. About 
nine per cent cost over $6,000 during the 
thirty-two-month period, but as a result of 
cost limitations embodied in priorities regu- 
lations, units having a valuation of $6,000 or 
over made up only a little more than one 
per cent of the units reported for July and 
August, 1942. 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1942 


[NX the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at December 31, 1942. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerte for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 


The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces are 
now participating. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are 
not eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 19385. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LaBour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have. 
fufilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act or 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married, or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions, 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND StatisticaL SUMMARY oF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DEcEMBER 31, 1942 
OOo 
SSS SSS SSS SSS 





British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia Ontario 
_—_ Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 


Number of pensioners........ 11,150 14,411 12)730 11,883 14,273 58,460 
Average monthly pension..... 18-66 19-26 18-78 15-16 15-29 18-81 
*Percentage of pensioners to ; 

total population.......... 1:41 1-78 1°76 2°62 2°49 1-56 


*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popu- 

HACIOIN Steen nee, f 2-66 4-57 3°46 4-64 5-06 4-60 
*Percentage of pensioners to 

population over 70 years 

OUATOI TT = 1 I54: . heads 53-10 38-95 50-95 56-59 49-22 33-79 
Dominion Government’s con- 

tributions for quarter end- 

ed Dec. 31, 1942.......... $460,335 60 $613,315 85 $522,929 59 $403,907 71 $488,801 04 | $2,404,741 44 
Dominion Gee 8 con- 

tributions Apr. 1-Dec. 31, 

LOE PALS Ree TOOT or ae $1,373,425 02 | $1,834,203 54 | $1,574,874 56 | $1,202,657 02 | $1,458,437 68 | $7,229,355 33 
Detain Government’s con- : 

tributions from inception 

OLFA CEES eM $16,398,242 86 {$22,773,007 52 |$22,525,420 72 | $9,486,836 50 |$15,928,237 11 |$105,051,817 03 





P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Order-in- 
— Act effective Act effective Act effective Council Totals 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 19386 May 1, 1928 effective 
Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners..............020:: 1,918 47,450 13,215 9 185,506 
Average monthly pension............... 13-52 17-00 17-44 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 
rOvd is ee OUR et Reeve yer AHO LOY reo 2-04 1-43 1-49 0-08 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population.............. 6°38 2-95 2-48 0:91 
*Percentage of pensioners to population 
over 70 years of age................ 31-97 48-42 60-07 9-00 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1942. $55,141 45 | $1,791,685 22 $512,516 20 $535 54 $7,253,909 64 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
Aprilid=Decuslil942. os. on aimeae« $151,794 33 | $5,250,657 01 | $1,538,327 88 |: 91,605 62 | $21,615,337 99 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
LrOIMMINCeption OMA CHA enLs.0. tee $1,608,038 71 | $45,339,141 80 | $20,678,350 18 $21,885 21 | $259,810,977 64 





PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1942 
British New f 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia 


—_ Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 Dee. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 


eS | | | | 








Number of pensioners................66: 241 332 347 737 621 
Average monthly pension............... 19-67 19-75 19-78 19-65 19-27 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

LOTT eee Cee Tn Ch err LM 031 041 048 163 108 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended Dee. 31, 1942.... $10,548 21 $14,796 90 $15,391 26 $32,578 58 $26,857 01 
Dominion Government's contributions 

Aprilel-Dec. 3271942 sy iat dou beck $30,375 38 $43,662 67 $45,118 31 $97,403 45 $80,607 25 


Dominion _Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to 





(ODA UPRGACTE.. a terpiet en ber bARE.. LYN 5 od $150,117 74 $236,366 69 $234,770 26 $551,077 42 $466,617 39 
Ontario PoE: Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1937 Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Noy. 15, 1937 


a 
| es FE | 


Numberict nonsionersn s.euts ese eos as 1,516 113 2,146 321 6,374 
Average monthly pension................ 19-68 16°15 19-55 19-82 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

GLOMA Peete. ev oie Aenea eae hs RG 040 -120 065 036 
Dominion Government’s contributions : 

for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1942.... $66,689 75 $3,944 57 $94,937 93 $14,359 65 $280,103 86 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

Aprilll=Deess Tyros gies 3.0) Fae! $200,048 08 $11,026 40 $282,072 91 $43,653 94 $833,968 39 


Doman Corpament s penn bution: 
rom inception of amendment to 
ae ha eit eee de BOE OE $1,176,174 38 $63,821 94 | $1,599,228 88 $231,145 01 $4,709,319 71 


© 
s 
~ 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1941, taking into account the preliminary figures of the 1941 
Census—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Fourth 
Quarter of 1942 


URING the fourth quarter of 1942 there 
were 355 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases reported 
by workman’s compensation boards, etc., as 
compared with 364 fatal accidents in the fourth 
quarter of 1941. Of the 355 fatalities in the 
period under review, 140 occurred in October, 
107 in November and 108 in December. Fatal 
accidents during each year are recorded by 
quarterly periods in the issues of the Lasour 
Gazette for May, August and November of 
that year, and in February of the following 
year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports cov- 
ering the periods in which they occurred, con- 
tain 47 fatalities for the first three quarters of 
1942, and six fatalities for 1941. 


In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 1942 
were as follows: Agriculture, 21; Logging, 30; 
Fishing and Trapping, 13; Mining, Non-fer- 
rous Smelting and Quarrying, 35; Manufac- 
turing, 74; Construction, 48; Electricity, Gas 
and Water Production and Supply, 9; Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities, 101; Trade, 8; 
Service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 17 were in “metal- 
liferous mining’ 13 in “coal mining” four in 
‘non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” and one in “structural materials”: 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, three were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, six in 
“animal foods,” two in “textiles and clothing”, 
cone in “leather, fur and products’, 11 in “saw 
and planing mill products”, four in “pulp, paper 
and paper products’, 24 in “iron, steel and 
products”, four in “non-ferrous metal prod- 
ducts’, three in “non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts”, four in “chemical and allied products”, 
and 12 in “shipbuilding”. 

In construction there were 27 fatalities in 
“building and structures”, 12 in “highway and 
bridge”, and nine in “miscellaneous”. 


In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 45 fatalities in “steam railways”, one in, 
“street and electric railways’, 22 in “water 
transportation”, 15 in “air transportation”, 
13 in “local and highway transportation”, 
two in “storage”, two in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones”, and one in “express”. 

There were two fatalities in “wholesale”, 
and 6 in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, eight were in 
“public administration”, one in “recreational”, 
two in “laundering, dyeing and cleaning”, and 
five in “personal, domestic and business”. 

The most serious accident during the period 
under review occurred’ about December 17, 
when a tug was lost in a storm on the Lower 
St. Lawrence River and the crew of ten men 
were drowned. Other accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

When a schooner foundered and sank in a 
storm on the St. Lawrence River, near Isle 
Verte, Quebec, on October 27, the crew of six 
men were drowned. 

In a collision of two freight trains, at Mon- 
tauban les Mines, Quebec, on November 9, 
two engineers, two firemen and two brakemen 
lost their lives; and, in a similar accident at 
Nipissing Junction, Ontario, on December 28, 
two engineers, two firemen and a brakeman 
were killed. 

Five construction labourers lost their lives 
following the collapse of a concrete roof, at 
Welland, Ontario, on November 20. Two 
erecting engineers were killed in a _ plane 
crash while en route from Dorval, Quebec, to 
Labrador, on October 26. 

Two civilian pilots, a flight engineer and a 
radio officer were killed in an Atlantic ferry 
plane crash, on October 14, while en route 
from Dorval, Quebec. When a ferry bomber 
crashed at Dorval, Quebec, on October 26, 
a civilian pilot and a radio officer were killed. 
In a plane crash at Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, on December 4, a pilot and two 
mechanics lost their lives. On December 20, 
a plane disappeared near Vancouver, B.C. 
and a pilot, a co-pilot, and a stewardess were 
lost. 

A test pilot, a test engineer and a mechanic, 
employed by an aircraft factory, were killed 
in a plane crash, at Halifax, N.S. on Decem- 
ber 3. Two explosives plant workers died in 
an explosion in a pellet-tracer mixing room, 
at Pickering, Ontario, on October 23. 
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When a boat capsized on Shipshaw River, 
Quebec, three loggers were drowned on Octo- 
ber 24. Two loggers broke through ice and 
were drowned in La Lievre River, Quebec, 
on November 21; and another two loggers 
were drowned in a similar accident, near 
Shabaqua, Ontario, on November 24. 


Two fishermen fell through an air hole 
while setting nets and were drowned, near 
Black Island, Manitoba, on November 18. 
A captain, a mate and an engineer were swept 
overboard from a schooner in a storm and 
were drowned, off Lunenburg, N.S., about 
November 30. Another two fishermen were 
drowned when a boat capsized in a storm 
while they were tending lobster traps, near 
Liverpool, N.S., on December 31. 


Two miners were killed by a fall of rock, 
near Sudbury, Ontario, on December 2. When 
overcome by gas following a bump in a coal 
mine, a fireboss and a timberman died at 
Cadomin, Alberta, on November 10. 
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Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1942 has 
been compiled which contains 47 fatalities of 
which one was in agriculture, five in logging, 
two in fishing and trapping, three in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and. quarrying, 14 in 
manufacturing, 11 in construction, seven in 
transportation and public utilities, three in 
trade and one in service. One of these acci- 
dents occurred in January, one in February, 
one in March, two in April, one in May, three 
in June, four in July, 10 in August and 24 
in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1941 has been made. This in- 
cludes six fatalities of which two were in 
manufacturing, one in transportation and 
public utilities and three in Service. One of 
these accidents occurred in February, one in 
March, one in June, two in August and one 
in October. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1942 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


45 © 
sr) aS. 
=} 
ve.) | (eé & 
2/38 a5 |z 
ans ge |e 
iss] 2 Ga le 
: penal 2 ae es ae) 
7 SSeS alee tee. (ee d 
5 a lool e] 8 [Sa .1e8 ra 
5) w | ww | -8| 8 3S }Oonc/ OS ® o | 2 
Svea a2] 22 SlbS Beale | Ss tole dis 
2) lgal SF) elses ss alg) e1ais 
Cause | P12 165) 8) 5 |senlso) S$) a} 6) 2)s8 
q/H le je |e} ja Hela /[/n}]Ple 
A.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)............. Phe coda Pe tek al eae a 9 Diy aden LY RARIE eleven aot ae 13 
BS a= WOE Kano TIVACH INES ea eats aie rciaets onto ete lara sae ave ays 5 [Le tee 1 PR a Sea VPS We ty Lhe eeehaes tone Bee Het Z 
C.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)...........]....[....J...-[..-- 3 PA oN a Wie ET ag ELA oe ae Es SAIN bos 6 
D.—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

BIONSMOCUCS Pree oy ee Mean Mier Te: RU Aa aR RR Dar tan tn aig i! 1 2) 14 3 6 Dy xBox, ee Lie 33 
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Notes of Current Interest 


By Order in Council P.C. 


Arthur 7057 of February 11, Mr. 
MacNamara Arthur MacNamara was ap- 
appointed pointed Deputy Minister of 
Deputy Labour, effective from Janu- 
Minister ary 1. In this post Mr. 


MacNamara succeeds Dr. 
Bryce M. Stewart, whose resignation was 
announced last December. 


On March 9, Mr. MacNamara was also 
appointed to be a member of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Dr. Stewart. 


Mr. MacNamara had previously held the 
position of Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and retains the post of Director of 
National Selective Service. 


Before coming to Ottawa, Mr. MacNamara 
was Deputy Minister of Public Works and 
Labour in the Province of Manitoba. In 
January, 1940, at the request of the late Hon. 
Norman Rogers, the Manitoba Government 
loaned Mr. MacNamara to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to organize the Dependents’ Allow- 
ance Board. He became Acting Chairman 
of this Board, a position which he held until 
he was appointed Associate Deputy Minister 
of Labour for the Dominion Government. 


On January 7, 1941, Mr. MacNamara was 
appointed Acting Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and re- 
mained at this post during the establishment 
of the nation-wide organization of the Com- 
mission. In March, 1942, he returned to the 


75169—14 


Department of Labour to resume his duties 
of Associate Deputy Minister of Labour on 
a full time basis. 


While the number of strikes 
Strikes and and lock-outs reported for 
lockouts during the month of February, 
February 1943, was only two less than 

the previous month, the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
in man working days were both substantially 
lower. 

The figures show 32 strikes on record, in- 
volving 5,243 workers and a time loss of 
24,306 man working days, as compared with 
34 strikes in January, with 19,857 workers 
involved and a time loss of 166,707 days. 
During February, 1942, there were 16 strikes 
recorded, involving 2,901 workers, with a time 
loss of 23,997 days. Two strikes carried over 
from. January, namely, tobacco factory workers 
at Montreal, P.Q., and glass factory workers 
at Wallaceburg, Ont., caused about 68 per cent 


of the time loss during the month under 


review. The exceptionally large time loss in 
January was caused by the strikes of steel 
mill workers in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
Sydney and Trenton, NS. 


Of the 32 disputes during February, 30 
were terminated during the month. Eleven 
resulted in favour of the workers, seven in 
favour of the employers, four were compro- 
mise settlements, one was partially successful 
and seven were indefinite in result. Two 
strikes involving 716 workers were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 
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The table below gives the mineral production, manufacturing, construc- 


Business _ latest statistics available re- tion, electric power and distribution continued 
. Statistics flecting industrial conditions upward, rising from 221-2 for December, 1942, 
in Canada. to 227°3 for January, 1943, the highest level 


A decline at the beginning of January, less in the record and 18 per cent higher than 
than normal for the month, was recorded by in January, 1942. 

_ the index of employment; but as compared Expansion was indicated in each of the fore- 

with January, 1942, an increase of 10-8 per going principal factors as compared with the 

cent was recorded. The index of the physical preceding month. In manufacturing, declines 

volume of business measuring changes in were indicated in a number of industries, but 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
















































1943 1942 1942 1941 
February January December February January December 
Employment Index............. CO eco & Bite etek 183-7 186-5 165-4 165-8 168-8 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
WNiGn MeMbHeLs) soe eusne oe ee (2) 1-5 1-2 0-8 4-3 5-2 3-3 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DAVATOUS Wey center en (3) ae en ae! 132-0 144-3 118-5 112-3 119-5 
Per capita weekly earnings..... Se ae uae ee 97-91 oo 27-65 26-13 PY 
Prices, wholesale index......... (1) 97-5 97-1 97-0 94-6 94-3 93-6 
Cost of living index............. (4) 116-9 117-1 118-8 115-7 115-4 115-8 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (E) | pp aera ak Siere S 128-4 213-4 120-1 128-1 201-5 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)}.............. 155-2 156-4} 154-8 150-8 147-2 
Wholesale sales.................. (@) eres ats 138-7 148-4 136-1 132-2 137-4 
Common stocks index............ (4) 178-6 76:3 71:3 64-7 66-8 67-2 
Preferred. stocks index............ Giles a ee eem ra 102-7 100-4 96-8 99-6 100-7 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 798-3 98-8 99 | 99-3 99-4 99-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
UN Gey 2 eel ele ne es (O\n( A) Seg aes 8 227-3 221-2 192-9 192-3 193-9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION,...... (CO) Rak Gea tee 256-7 250-8 216-3 216-5 208-0 
Mineral production........... (4) Sera creas: ,. 225-3 209-6 248 -2 258-5 261-4 
Manufacturing: ..0.... 040.62 ORO cic deat Ap ew 279-0 276-2 226-3 222-7 206-7 
Construction 6.05.0 (ane sees (a AR mri art, 129-3 101-5 98-3 119-1 185-0» 
Electric power............... (| orks aS 142-5 140-1] 137-6 142-9 138-9 
DISTRIBUTION. |..< todnils fodaelen ee (Cte agatha epic ene 166-3 160-6 144-4 142-0 164-7 
Carload ines ey ter ibe Peery aol lctincTeNtG ee. 130-5. 145-2 140-4 149-6 138-8 
Tons carried, freight......... (SY [Etre eee 155-1 173-4 169-3 169-3 170-8 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLS Veeiens tel atone or slo, | bas ca fe homer Sad 3,899, 628,358} 4,194,613,475) 2,892, 863,582} 3,230, 788,844] 3,686,546,270 
Bank notes jn circulation..... NCE sleet] asta ARBs 8 632,800,000 614,400, 000 462,508,080 450,168,690 462,137,735 
Bank deposits in savings........ CF a hes a SIN: Al le ea 1, 673, 189, 283}, 1,270, 739,068] 1,217, 143,619] 1,669, 032,146 
Bankiloans, commercial etch Lae. eek ena He | ete OL devel cal 1,099, 807,975]! 1,055,488,517) 1,052,857,980! 1,083,701, 002 
Railway — 
Car loadings, ‘revenue freight 
CATS Ey i Aen SRE Le kai lee 247,407 227,858 247,382 248 , 549 247,327 236,325 
Canadian National Railways, 
FOVENUCS PME A EEL er Ree PO EP ek PR Mee Cte sels bcs dee clatile vo csall Omak Dake aR Ie 24,950,000 25,967,000 28,011,381 
CO PeLahinecexpensesmeryenir: mem: spun srpiee ie] 2a iors isis daais'e Sell em date ake mee eee 18, 696, 053 18,051, 905 19,080, 608 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traiheearnings, 3... ...52.- bMS an in Ue ye oe 18,927,920 24 , 523,338 18, 238,000 18,660,000 21,204,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, ; 
operating expenses, al] lines. $ |.............. 16, 687, 265 18,329,027, 15, 234,101 15,476,210 16,113, 464 
Steam railways, freight in 
SON=TNL ES Aer ce ts We ce ne Mee Se Ls cada us bs eevee Mee ee ee 4,031, 154,000] 4,245,573,000} 4,355,505,000 
Building permitsa. sess ee PH ek Se 3, 2227324 6,358, 265) 4,354, 695 6,432, 687 8,391,308 
Contracts awarded.......... (8) §$ 19,019, 000 11,984,000 13, 451, 200 11,052,200 12,880, 000 19, 109,000 
Mineral production— 
PAGNEORY seers on oe ce os Melek TONSIPE eee 116,327 164,382 143,973 163, 156 166, 182 
Steel ingots and castings...... CONS |aeaaee ets ths. 207,800 269, 834 242,921 259,016 244,844 
Herro-alloysi wesc secs sees PODS eter has a: 1ay8o) 19,567 17,358 18,004 19,986 
Gold Cee rr ne ee OUNCES] efits: claves cie 334,510 359, 9038 375, 630 405, 664 421,316 
NRT a 1G Oey BE Sp Pei CONS] Hey san teehee 1,542, 236 1,735, 46 1,693,471 1,919, 26 1,813,963 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia ae tecice otis DGniits | nemenee seek SF ke RN 186,846,509} 208,681,986] 154,440,152) 226,333,216 
Blour productionvicn.. daaeree- Distr seeheek s. {- 1,963,042 2,062,835 1,584,978 1,555,850 1,577,169 
Footwear production.......... fot Shits Pe Liao. Sora as 2,612,258 2,650,375 2,626, 084 2,463, 947 2,736,108 
Output of central electric sta- 
TONS NENT. ea: Pen ee k.w.h.| 2,951,397,000| 3,217,788,000} 3,243,502, 000] 2,864,4388,000] 3,226, 289,000] 3,220, 900,000 
Sales of insurance............... Sayan ese. = is + 39,945,000 44,970,000 38, 938, 000 42,660,000 46, 586,000 
Newsprint production.......... MONS eres Gets dese as 233, 540 244,180) 278,100 311,900 300,820 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. price $1.00 per year. 
¢ Week ended February 25, 1943. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. 2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base June 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 =100 
(6) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the publie. 
(") Figures for four weeks ended February 27, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 
_ (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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these were more than offset by advances in 
industries engaged on war production. Im- 
portant increases were indicated in flour mill- 
ing, in the production of boots and shoes and 
in iron and steel. 


Mineral production and the output of elec- 
tric power recorded decline in January as 
compared with one year ago, but other prin- 
cipal factors were materially higher. The 
index of manufacturing showed an increase 
of 25-3 per cent in this comparison. Important 
changes in this group are an increase of 26-2 
per cent in flour production, 22-4 per cent in 
creamery butter production and 16:6 per cent 
in the numbers of cigarettes released. A 
decline of 25 per cent was recorded in the 
production of newsprint, and 54:5 per -cent 
in factory cheese. Car loadings declined 12-8 


per cent. 

Seventeen applications for 
Industrial the establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 
Investigation vestigation under the Indus- 
Act trial Disputes Investigation 


Act were received during 
the month of February. One board submitted 
its report; four boards were established and 
the constitution of one board was completed 
during the month. Eleven disputes were re- 
ferred to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioners and reports were received from 
Commissioners in ten cases. The settlement 
of four disputes was reported, in each case 
an agreement having been reached between 
the parties to the dispute. Five applications 
were withdrawn during the month and six 
applications rejected. 


The official index of the 
Cost of cost of living at the begin- 
living index ning of February showed a 
declines further decline. It was one- 


fifth of one point lower than 
at the beginning of January and 1-9 points 
lower than at the beginning of December, 1942. 
The decline in February was due mainly to 
lower prices for certain foods, particularly eggs 
and oranges, but minor decreases also were 
recorded in the fuel and clothing groups. At 
the beginning of February the index on the 
base period 1935 to 1939 as 100 was 116-9 
compared with 117-1 for January and 118-8 
for December 1942. 


The advance in the index since the outbreak 
of war was 16 per cent as compared with an 
advance of 41-3 per cent between July, 1914, 
and January, 1918, the comparable period 
during the last war. Between October, 1941, 
and February, 1943, the period covered since 
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the establishment of price control, the advance 
in the index was 1:2 per cent. For the com- 
parable period during the last war, that is, 
between October, 1916, and February, 1918, 
the advance was 25:2 per cent. 


Working hours of more 
than 350,000 Canadian work- 


Staggered hours 


for war ers have been staggered in 
workers ease the government’s program 
transportation to meet unprecedented war 
problem demands on public trans- 


portation systems, according 
to information from the Transit Controller of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. 

With increased employment and a reduction 
in the use of private automobiles because of 
gasoline and tire restrictions, public transport 
facilities are handling roughly twice their 
peacetime traffic with little, if any, additional 
equipment. 

Figures for January, 1948, in comparison 
with the same month of 1942, show an increase 
in public transit traffic in Halifax of 52 per 
cent. Other cities with large increases are: 


- Sherbrooke, 59 per cent; Quebec, 32 per cent; 


Montreal, 17 per cent; Ottawa, 29 per cent; 
Toronto, 30 per cent; Hamilton, 36 per cent; 
Windsor, 83 per cent; Kingston, 80 per cent; 
London, 41 per cent; Oshawa, 48 per cent; 
Peterborough, 53 per cent; Edmonton, 40 per 
cent; Vancouver, 31 per cent; and Victoria, 
37 per cent. 


Percentage increases in revenue passengers 
carried for the entire year of 1942 over the 
entire year 1939 are as follows: Vancouver, 
100 per cent; Edmonton, 80 per cent; Win- 
nipeg, 70 per cent; Fort William, 210 per 
cent; Windsor, 285 per cent; Toronto, 95 
per cent; Hamilton, 130 per cent; Ottawa, 
136 per cent; Montreal, 72 per cent; Sher- 
brooke, 130 per cent; Quebec, 100 per cent; 
Saint John, 90 per cent; Halifax, 235 per cent. 


The wartime industrial transit plan is one 
of the means being used to meet transporta- 
tion problems and is rapidly extending through 
Canadian plants. Under this plan industries 
participating appoint a plant transit officer 
who designates employees whose cars will be 
used, fixes operating schedules and makes 
plans to ensure cars being used to full capacity. 


Drivers in the transit plan are entitled to a 
special gasoline allowance and will be given 
identifying windshield stickers with their new 
gasoline ration licence. They may also qualify 
for tire service not available to low-category 
drivers, and are insured against accident to 
their employee-passengers at a low monthly 
rate. 
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: A minimum wage of $25 a 
Minimum wages month has been fixed for 
for student boys who leave school to 
farm workers work on Ontario farms this 
; spring and summer as mem- 
bers of the Farm Labour Force. Experienced 
boys (those with three months’ service) will 
be paid $30 a month, and the boys will 
hive in 

Girls working on fruit farms and living in 
camps will be paid 25 cents an hour as a 
minimum, and this rate may be raised if 
the work done is of more value to the farmer. 

A new rule is to the effect that the boys 
and girls of the Farm Labour Force are to 
work on fruit farms and mixed farms only, 
and are not to be used in dairies, cheese 
factories, canneries or meat packing houses. 
Last year they were allowed to work on the 
processing of foods, and many stayed in the 
cities and took such jobs. 


The Ontario Farm Labour Force hopes to 
enrol 100,000 high school students to work 
on farms this summer. They will be needed 
chiefly in the Hamilton-Niagara fruit area. 
Seventeen government-operated camps are 
planned for this district to accommodate 
students who ‘register for farm work. The 
only stipulation is that students volunteering 
must stay at their jobs not Jess than 13 
weeks. 


An account of: Ontario’s farm labour pro- 
gram, which is carried on with financial assist- 
ance from the Dominion Government, was 
contained on page 40 of the January Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


A series of eight booklets - 


Co-operative dealing with various aspects 


purchasing of co-operative purchasing 
associations in associations in Saskatche- 
Saskatchewan wan, has been issued by the 


Department of Agriculture 
of that province. The study on which the 
booklets are based was undertaken jointly by 
representatives of the Dominion and Sas- 
katchewan Departments of Agriculture. 


The purpose and scope of the study is 
indicated in the introduction to the first 
booklet: “The purpose of this report is not 
to deal with the ideals of the co-operative 
enterprise, except incidentally, but to consider 
certain economic aspects of the co-operative 
purchasing form of organization in Saskatche- 
wan. The study has been based on historical 
and statistical references and a direct investiga- 
tion of a large number of co-operative trading 
associations registered in Saskatchewan. In 
addition certain comparative figures have been 
obtained for other types of business enterprise 
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supplying services similar to those given by 
the co-operatives.” | 
The titles of the series are as follows:— 
Part I—Historical and Statistical Analysis of 
Co-operative Purchasing Associations for the 
Twenty-five Year Period (1914-1938); Part II. 
—The Location, The Services Rendered, and 
the Competitive Merchandising Position of 
Co-operatives in Saskatchewan in the Year 
1938; Part III—Merchandising Operations 
and An Analysis of Merchandising Costs for 
Co-operatives in Saskatchewan in 1938; Part 
IV.—Co-operative Methods of Financing; 
Part V—The Control and the Cost of 
Customer Credit; Part VI—Co-operative 
Management and Membership Relations; 
Part ViII—Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Methods for Co-operatives; Part VIII—Co- 
operative Case Studies and Current Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Developments in 1941-42. 


The report of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 
1942, has been issued. In 
the interests of economy 
the report has been con- 
siderably abbreviated. It contains a review 
ef the work of the Dominion Department of 
Labour during the year in connection with 
the administration of the following statutes: 
Labour Department Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; Government Annuities Act; Em- 
ployment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical 
Education Act; Combines Investigation Act. 
The. report also deals with the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government; relief legislation; 
the Government’s training program; labour 
supply; the International Labour Organiza- 
tion; and the British Columbia Security Com- 
mission. 


Annual Report 
of Dominion 
Department 


of Labour 


The United States National 
U.S. National War Labour Board recently 
War Labour completed its first year 
Board completes of operations. During that 
first year period, the Board considered 

and decided 514 cases in- 
volving about two million five hundred thou- 
sand employees. In about two-thirds of the 
cases the decisions were unanimous, with 
labour, industry, and public Board members 
in common agreement upon the correct solu- 
tion to the particular problems involved. The 
public members voted with labour in approxi- 
mately one-half of the remaining one-third of 
the cases and with industry in the rest of the 
cases. “Thus”, according to a statement by a 
public member of the Board, “actually labour 
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and industry were each satisfied and in accord 
with the decisions reached by the Board in 
about 83 per cent of last year’s cases.” 


The National War Labour Board is a tripar- 
tite twelve-man board composed of an equal 
number of representatives of industry, labour 
and the public. It was appointed by President 
Roosevelt on January 12, 1942, and charged 
with the duty of carrying out the national war 
time labour policy that there shall be no 
strikes or lockouts for the duration of the war. 
The Board, by executive order, was instructed 
to finally determine all labour disputes by 
mediation and voluntary arbitration or by 
arbitration under rules and procedures estab- 
lished by the Board. 

By the President’s Economic Stabilization 
Order of October 3, the Board was further 
charged with the responsibility of stabilizing 
all wages in the United States, not only those 
of workers involved in disputes (L.G., October, 
1942, p. 1140). 


In carrying out this task, the Board evolved 
various methods of procedure. One was the 
so-called “Little Steel” formula in regard to 
applications for wage adjustments. This form- 
ula, based on the nation-wide increase in the 
cost of living, provided that if any group of 
workers averaged less than a 15 per cent 
increase in their average straight-time hourly 
earnings since January 1, 1941, that group of 
workers was entitled to a wage adjustment 
sufficient to bring their rates to a point 15 
per cent above the January 1941 level (L.G.,, 
November, 1942, p. 1286). 


Another formula evolved by the Board dealt 
with the question of union security. This was 
the “maintenance of membership” formula, a 
compromise between the rival claims of unions 
and management for “open” or “closed” shop 
contracts. As applied to a typical union con- 
tract, the formula provides that after a speci- 
fied date no existing union members may ter- 
minate their employment for the duration of 
the contract (L.G., July, 1942, p. 812; Decem- 
ber, 1942, .p. 1372). 


A decentralization plan re- 
cently announced by the 
for handling — United States National War 
labour disputes Labour Board increases the 
in United States number of agencies empow- 

ered to make final deci- 
sions on wage and labour dispute cases, and 
is thus expected to expedite the handling of 
labour disputes which threaten to hamper the 
war effort. Under this plan twelve Regional 
War Labour Boards have been established 
with full authority to make final decisions in 


New procedure 
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labour disputes and in voluntary wage and 
salary adjustments. 

Each of the Regional Boards is set up on 
the same tripartite system of public, employer 
and labour representatives as the National 
Board. 

Under the new procedure all new cases will 
automatically go to the Regional Boards, 
except cases in certain specialized fields in- 
cluding the non-ferrous metals industry, truck- 
ing, shipbuilding, and the building trades, in 
which special commissions have been estab- 
lished. The National Board in. Washington will 
function as a supreme court for labour dis- 
putes. It will review appeals, and also reserve 
the right to review on its own motion deci- 
sions made by the Regional Board. It will 
issue general policy directives, and assume 
original jurisdiction over cases of national 
importance. 

A further aspect of the decentralization pro- 
gram is the establishment of panels in the 
major cities of the United States, also set up 
on a tripartite basis. The function of these 
panels will be not to mediate but to get at 
the facts and make recommendations to the 
Regional Boards for final action. 


The following three-step procedure for dis- 
pute cases has been worked out by the United 
States Conciliation Board and the War Labour 
Board: 


1. Mediation efforts by the U.S. Conciliation 
Service; 

2. A hearing before a panel with recom- 
mendations to the Regional Board. 

3. A decision by the Regional Board. 


Any party will have the right, within 10 
days after the issuance of a directive order 
by a Regional Board, to petition to the 
National Board for a review of the case. 

The burden will be on the petitioner to 
satisfy the National Board in his petition (a) 
that a novel question is involved of sufficient 
importance to warrant national action, or (b) 
that the procedure adopted has been unfair 
to the petitioner and has resulted in substan- 
tial hardship, or (c) that the decision has ex- 
ceeded the Board’s jurisdiction or is mani- 
festly in conflict with established Board policy. 

Authority to rule on certain types of volun- 
tary wage and salary adjustment cases, includ- 
ing those involving companies with not more 
than 100 employees, has been granted to a 
Regional Wage Stabilization Director, subject 
to appeal to the Regional Board. Authority 
over all other types of wage or salary adjust- 
ments is conferred upon the Regional War 
Labour Board. 


Labour Management Committees 


Joint Production Organizations Sponsored by Government 


Three-Man Interdepartmental Committee Set Up in Ottawa to 
Stimulate Production in Canadian Plants 


HE Dominion Government is officially en- which can result will in itself have a bene- 


couraging and sponsoring the formation of 
labour-management joint production commit- 
tees in industrial plants. To carry out this 
policy, a three-man interdepartmental com- 
mittee has been set up in Ottawa. 


The committee consists of three officials: H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Director General of Eco- 
nomics, and H. J. Carmichael, Co-ordinator of 
Production, from the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply; and M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, from the 
Department of Labour. H. Carl Goldenberg 
will be Chairman. 


It will be the task of the newly appointed 
three-man committee to interest workers and 
employers throughout the country in estab- 
lishing joint production committees in in- 
dustry. 


The establishment of these production com- 
mittees, especially in war industries, has been 
endorsed both by trade union leaders and 
representatives of management, and already 
many such committees have been set up in 
Canadian - plants. . 

Their primary function is to increase pro- 
duction. They provide a medium through 
which management. may gain access to the 
ideas of individual men on the job who, by 
the nature of their position, are frequently 
able to see possibilities for improving the 
technique of the particular tasks they perform. 
The committees consider ideas for improving 
efficiency and eliminating waste, utilizing the 
suggestions of individual employees. They may 
deal with such matters as conservation of 
materials, tools and equipment; elimination of 
unnecessary planning or routines; fuller utiliza- 
tion of capacities and skills; protection of per- 
sonnel and plant; efficient transportation of 
materials, personnel and products; improve- 
ment of designs and use of tools and fixtures; 
and reduction of absenteeism. It is felt, more- 
over, that when representatives of labour and 
of management meet together for the free 
interchange of opinions in regard to produc- 
tion problems, the spirit of mutual confidence 
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ficial effect on morale and on output. 

It is considered that wages, hours, condi- 
tions of work, and similar matters, which are 
ordinarily regarded as subjects for determina- 
tion by collective bargaining procedures, should 
be excluded from the functions of labour- 
management committees, as it is not intended 
that these committees should supersede or 
interfere with organized trade unions. 


Conference Held in Ottawa 


On March 11 a conference of representa- 
tives of trade unions and of industry was 
held in Ottawa under the sponsorship of ‘the 
Government interdepartmental committee. H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Chairman of the committee, 
presided. 

The conference unanimously endorsed the 
decision of the Government to foster the 
establishment of labour-management commit- 
tees. Representatives of labour and of industry 
agreed to co-operate fully with the interde- 
partmental committee in promoting the estab- 
lishment of labour-management committees on 
a sound basis. 

The basis upon which the committees should 
be set up was discussed, and consideration was 
given to the following list of basic prificiples, 
prepared by Mr. D. B. Chant of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. It was suggested that these 
principles would serve as a frame-work within 
which each industrial concern could develop 
its own committee. 


(1) Labour representatives should at least 
equal in number the management repre- 
sentatives and should be bona fide em- 
ployees below the rank of foreman. 


(2) Labour representatives should be chosen 
in a democratic manner by secret ballot 
in a free election by the workers they 
are to represent. (It was stipulated; 
however, that in plants where trade 
unions hold contracts as bargaining 
agencies, the labour representatives could 
be appointed by the organization instead 
of being elected by secret ballot.) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


\ 
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Representation should be by depart- 
ments, natural divisions of the plant, 


or according to some other reasonable 


arrangement of “constituencies” rather 
than “at large” from the entire working 
personnel. 

Powers of committee should be advisory 
and recommendatory only and _ not 
executive. Management should, however, 
recognize the obligation to examine all 
committee proposals and recommenda- 
tions with care and consideration and to 
give a reasonable explanation in case 
of non-acceptance. 

The committee of any one plant or 
company should be separate in all 
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(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
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respects from those of any other plant 
or company. 

There should be no third party in the 
operation of the committees. 

Wages, hours and conditions of work 
and similar matters which are ordinarily 
regarded as subjects for determination 
by collective bargaining procedures 
should not be dealt with by the com- 
mittees. 

Where machinery exists by agreement 
or by recognized custom or otherwise 
for the handling of grievances, the com- 
mittees should not assume that function 
or interfere with the orderly operation 
of such machinery. 
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General agreement with these principles was 
expressed by those at the conference, 


Scope of Committees 


The following were listed as some of the 
specific problems with which labour-manage- 
ment committees might deal: 


(a) Changing of obsolete practices. 


(b) Conservation of materials, tools and 
equipment. 
(c) Elimination of waste ‘effort, unnecessary 
planning or routines. 
(d) Adherence to standard methods. 
(e) Fullest utilization of capacities and 
skills of personnel. 
_ (f) Protection of personnel and plant. 


(g) Efficient transportation of materials, 
personnel and products. 


(h) Improvement of design and use of tools 
and fixtures. 

(2) Simplification of handling, sorting and 
moving materials and products. 
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(j) Promotion of fuller understanding of the 
common interests and objectives of 
labour and management. 


(ik) Reduction of absenteeism from ‘all 
causes. 


(1) Promotion of educational, recreational 


and welfare activities. 


(m) Support of war finance activities. 


Mr. Goldenberg, speaking for the interde- 
partmental committee, said that the committee 
expects to meet frequently in consultation with 
representatives of labour and industry. 


An advisory body was constituted, made up 
of the following who were present at the con- 
ference: Percy Bengough, Acting President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour; Roma Groulx, General 
Organizer, Catholic and Canadian Confedera- 
tion of Labour; Willis George, representing 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; 
Clark Reilly, representing the Canadian Con- 
struction Association; Dr. Walter Couper and 
D. B. Chant, of the Federal Department of 
Labour. 


Joint Production Committees in Great Britain 


HE International Labour Office has re- 

cently published a report* on the wartime 
scheme of joint production consultative and 
advisory committees in Great Britain. The 
report was prepared as a basis for discussion 
‘of the scheme. at the seventh Canadian- 
American tripartite meeting on labour supply 
policy, in February, 1943. 

The origin of the committees is traced to the 
experiments in labour-management co-opera- 
tion during the last war but it is emphasized 
that the scheme at present operating in Britain 
“indicates a new conception of the contribution 
that can be made to the war effort by employ- 
ers’ and workers’ representatives meeting to- 
gether confidently at the plant level”. Joint 
production committees in Britain have not only 
increased output “through pooling the techni- 
cal knowledge of management and labour for 
better plant and work organization” but have 
improved morale “through better understand- 
ing of the problems faced by both sides, and 
through more adequate appreciation of the 
urgency and importance of the industrial war 
effort”. 

*“« Joint Production Committees in Great Britain”, 
International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
A (Industrial Relations) No. 42. Copies at 50 cents 


each may be obtained from the International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 


Widespread interest in joint production 
committees did not develop in Britain until 
1941, the report states. In March of that year 
the Government officially recognized their 
existence by assigning them certain functions 
in regard to plant discipline under the Essen- 
tial Work Orders. In February, 1942, the 
Minister of Supply signed an agreement with 
the trade unions concerned to provide for the 
establishment of joint production committees 
in Royal Ordnance Factories, and a month 
later the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
Federation signed a similar agreement with 
trade unions in the engineering industry. The 
committees set up under these agreements, 
which became a model for other joint produc- 
tion committees organized in Britain, and pit 
production committees which are a specialized 
form developed for mines, have already been 
described in the LaBour GazettE (1942, p. 700; 
Feb., 1948, p. 163). 


In the International Labour Office report 
attention is drawn to the voluntary and ad- 
visory nature of the committees and to the 
careful limitation of their functions to giving 
advice on production problems so that they 
do not conflict with existing collective bar- 
gaining machinery for regulating wages and 
working conditions. Stress is laid on their 
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firm link with the trade union movement 
through the requirement that workers’ mem- 
bers, though elected by a ballot open to all 
workers, must be members of a trade union 
and report to district trade union production 
committees. The Trades Union Congress has 
endorsed the use of the committees and urged 
that they be made compulsory. Employers’ 
organizations and the Government have also 
promoted establishment of the committees. 
The composition, functions and achieve- 


ments of. the committees are described in the . 


report and their relationship to existing plant, 
district and regional joint machinery for labour 
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supply and production is indicated. A chart 
in the appendix illustrates this point. 


Other appendices to the report give the text 
of the agreements providing for joint produc- 
tion committees in the Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories and other branches of the engineering 
industry, and the model constitution for works 
councils drawn up by the Minister of Labour 
in 1918. In addition selected items from the 
agenda of various committees and the minutes 
of a typical meeting of a committee are pub- 
lished to show the nature of the problems 
handled. 


Australia Establishes Production Committees 


HE Australian Government has recently 

signed an agreement with the Australasian 
Council of Trade Unions to provide for the 
establishment of joint production consultative 
and advisory committees in Government- 
controlled aircraft and munitions plants. The 
agreement contains a model constitution for 
such committees based on the British pattern. 
The Government intends ultimately to extend 
the scheme to all war industries. 

As in Britain, the joint production com- 
mittees in Australia are restricted to discuss- 
ing questions of production and efficiency and 
are not to deal with matters handled by the 
normal machinery of collective bargaining. 
The committees are to consist of an equal 
number, not exceeding 10, of representatives 
of workers and employers, with a chairman 


appointed by each side to serve alternately. 
Workers’ representatives are to be elected 
annually by a vote conducted by the trade 
unions, and as far as possible, each union in 
each* factory is to have at least one represen- 
tative on the committee. Committees are to 
meet fortnightly but special meetings may be 
called to deal witth emergencies. Provision 
is made for separate meetings of employers’ 
and workers’ sides to discuss items which they 
wish put on the agenda. Each side is to 
appoint a secretary who will jointly prepare 
the agenda and minutes. Committees are 
empowered to appoint sub-committees to deal 
with particular questions and either side may 
invite experts to attend meetings in a con- 
sultative capacity. Workers’ representatives ~ 
are to be paid at their normal wage rate when 
attending meetings. 


Progress in Formation of Committees in United States 


S of January 1, 1943, there were 1,919 
labour-management committees in the 
United States, according to the Office of War 
Information. These committees represented 
over 4,000,000 employees, of whom 850,000 
were in ship construction, 692,000 in guns and 


ordnance, 465,000 in iron and steel, and 
462,000 in aircraft. 
Labour-management committees in the 


United States have been sponsored by the 
War Production Board since March, 1942, 
when Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
Board, announced a War Production Drive 
to foster the voluntary formation of such 
committees in war plants. The functions of 
the committees were to include morale- 
building activities and the improvement of 
plant efficiency. An important aspect was to 
be the utilization of suggestions of employees 
through the medium of the committees. 

In June a merit award system was estab- 
lished, by which such ideas and suggestions 
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as are considered to be of more than local 
usefulness are forwarded to. Washington, 
whence they may be made available to in- 
dustry throughout the country. Workers 
whose suggestions prove particularly useful 
receive citations of merit from the War 
Production Board, and in some cases such 
workers have been taken to Washington, pre- 
sented to the President at the White House, 
and feted by military and Government officials 
(L.G,,) Jam. 1943; p..7). 

In October, a five-man Production Drive 
Policy Committee was set up, to determine 
policies under which the joint labour-manage- 
ment committees in war plants can _ best 
contribute to increased war production. The 
committee contains representatives of the 
American Federation of Labour, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Social Security and Reconstruction 


Parliamentary Committees Appointed to Study Social Security 
and Post-War Reconstruction in Canada 


Ab HE House of Commons has appointed 

two select committees to study the prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction and of social 
security. This action was taken as an imple- 
mentation of undertakings set forth in the 
speech from the throne at the opening of the 
session on January 28:— 


The immediate object of the united nations 
is the defeat of the axis powers. Joint plan- 
ning of operations on a world scale has accom- 
panied preparations for intensive warfare. 
The united nations also aim at rendering 
aggression impossible in the future. Their 
governments, in addition to planning jointly 
for the prosecution of the war, have already 
entered into consultation regarding post-war 
problems. Achievement of their aims requires 
the establishment of conditions under which 
all peoples may enjoy paueity, of opportunity 
and a sense of security. 


Every effort must be made to ensure, after 
the close of hostilities, the establishment, in 
useful and remunerative employment, of the 
men and women in our armed forces and in 
war industries. My ministers have already 
begun to explore the international agreements 
and domestic measures which will help to 
secure adequate incomes for primary producers 
and full employment after the war. With 
your approval, the select committee on recon- 
struction and reestablishment, appointed at 
the last session, will be reconstituted. 


It is in the general interest that freedom 
from fear and from want should be the as- 
sured possession of all. A nation-wide plan 
which would provide insurance against the 
inevitable consequences of major economic and 
social hazards is essential if this objective is 
to be attained. 


In Canada, a considerable measure of social 
security has already been provided through 
federal enactments establishing annuities, un- 
employment insurance, and pensions for the 
aged, the blind and for disabled veterans; and 
through provincial enactments related to acci- 
dents, sickness and hospitalization, widows’ 
and mothers’ allowances and maternity bene- 
fits. There is, however, no approach to a 
nation-wide plan of social security. 


My ministers believe that a comprehensive 
national.scheme of social insurance should be 
worked out at once which will constitute a 
charter of social security for the whole of 
Canada. 


The government accordingly proposes to 
recommend the early appointment of a select 
committee to examine and report on the most 
practicable measures of social insurance, and 
the steps which will be required to ensure 


their inclusion in a national plan. Among 
matters which will be referred to this com- 
mittee for study and consideration will be the 
establishment of a national system of health 
insurance. 


Committee on Post-War Reconstruction 


On February 25, Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Min- 
ister of Pensions and National Health, moved 
the reconstitution of the committee on recon- 
struction. The motion was agreed to on 
March 2. 

The committee is to “study and report 
upon the general problems of reconstruction 
and re-establishment which may arise at the 
termination of the present war, and all ques- 
tions pertaining thereto.” It may appoint 
from among its members subcommittees to 
deal with specific phases of the problems. 

Authority is given to the committee or sub- 
committees to “call for persons, papers and 
records, and to examine witnesses under oath.” 

The membership of the committee is as 
follows: 

Messrs. Authier, Bence, Bertrand (Prescott), 
Black (Cumberland), ‘Brunelle, Castleden, 
Dupuis, Eudes, Ferron, Fraser (Northumber- 
land), Gillis, Gray, Harris (Danforth), Hill, 
Jean, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), 
Kenzie (Neepawa), MacNicol, McDonald 
(Pontiac), McKinnon (Kenora-Rainy River), 
McNiven, Marshall, Martin, Matthews, 
Mitchell, Nielsen (Mrs.), Poirier, Purdy, 


Quelch, Ross (Middlesex East), Ross (Calgary 
East), Sanderson, Turgeon, Tustin, White. 


The Chairman of the committee is Mr. J. G. 
Turgeon. 


Committee on Social Security 


The motion regarding the appointment of 
a special committee on national social insur- 
ance was made by the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, on March 3, and 
agreed to on March 5. 

In introducing the motion, the Prime Min- 
ister spoke in part as follows:— 


“I do not think there is any difference of 
Opinion among the members of the different 
groups in the house as to the objective to be 
aimed at.... 
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International Implications of Social Security 


“Surely we have realized as the result of two 
world wars in the last quarter-century that all 
reforms may pretty much be set at naught so 
long as there remains this danger of aggression 
on the part of great powers and the actual 
existence of war itself. If aggression is to be 
rendered impossible in the future it is neces- 
sary that all countries join together in carry- 
ing out some policy which will make for more 
in the way of co-operation between the dif- 
ferent rations and more in the way of equality 


of opportunity between the peoples of the 


different nations. .... 


“Tf low standards of living exist in many 
parts of the world and high standards in a 
few parts, international competition, unless 
regulated effectively, will soon bring the high 
standards down to the level of the lower 
standards. That is why in any: post-war period 
an effort must be made on the part of: all 
nations that are seeking to improve their 
own conditions to realize that the countries 
of the world are members one of another, and 
that co-operation and mutual aid between 
nations will have to replace the system where- 
by relations between them are governed by 


Hazards of Industrialized Society 


“There are certain hazards which do exist 
under the industrial organization of society 
as it has come to be in our time, and which 
exists not through any fault of employers, 
not through any fault of employees, but 
simply from the condition in which organized 
society finds itself at the present time... . 

“These hazards are well known. The most 
common of course is unemployment. Other 
hazards are those arising out of old age, blind- 
ness, sickness and invalidity, the death of the 
breadwinner, birth and burial, where the funds 
to meet the obligations that arise out of these 
cannot be provided for in advance. Unem- 
ployment may come at any time, on a small 
or large scale, through no fault of their own 
on the part of those affected. 


Social Obligations of Industry 


“May I interject that any system of social 
security is based on the theory that all in- 
dustry is, or ought to be, in the nature of 
social service; that industry is not merely a 
means whereby capitalists may increase profits, 
or workers find the means of gaining a liveli- 
hood through wages; but that there exists 
also the right of the community, which makes 
possible the carrying on of industry, to expect 
to have the interest and well-being of the 
community and its members considered in 
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the rewards of industry.’ In other words, in- 
dustry exists to serve a social end, as well 
as to serve the needs of individuals. Under 
that view men and women are the great asset 
of the state. The well-being of all the human 
resources, the men and women who supply the 
labour, the thought and skill essential for 
planning and carrying on industry ought to 
be the first concern of the state. And where 


the state. makes possible the carrying on of 


industry, they are entitled to have the state 
see that they are protected against inevitable 
hazards 


Social Security and Private Property 


“Social security does not seek necessarily, or, 
at all, in some cases, to abolish the institution 
of private property. It seeks rather to ensure 
that the benefits of private property will be 
secured to the community at large, and that 
through an inequitable distribution of wealth 
the institution of private property shall not 
be made a means whereby a very few may 
become increasingly rich and a great many 
suffer because of the inequalities that exist. 
Everywhere there are vast inequalities of cir- 
cumstances and of opportunities. There is no 
doubt that society as it is organized to-day 
does enable those who are economically strong 
to become stronger, and at the same time does 
have the effect of causing the economically 
weak in many of the great struggles of life 
to become weaker; while the wealth of the 
world has vastly increased, its distribution 
has become increasingly disproportionate. 
Community considerations afford opportunities 
to some, and impose handicaps on others. We 
see everywhere evidences of the fact that those 
that have large abundance find it possible to 
survive all the existing hazards, find it pos- 
sible to go on increasing their wealth; while 
those who possess very little of this world’s 
goods are the first to go completely to the 
wall when a condition arises such as has arisen 
from time to time through depressions and 
extensive unemployment.... 


Need for Correlating Existing Measures 


“Why has the government deemed a refer- 
ence of the matter to a select committee the 
most essential first step in seeking to deal 
with so large a measure of social security? 
The reason is that already in Canada we have 
a large number of social security measures 
which have grown up in a more or less 
haphazard manner. They have to be correlated 
and coordinated in- one plan if progress is 
to be made on a national scale. They have 
not been introduced one in relation to the 
other; they have not been introduced in the 


/ 
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one assembly. They have been introduced 
at one time in this parliament, at other times 
in provincial parliaments, but theyshave never 
been coordinated into one scheme. It is 
obvious that where there are social measures 
of that character, each having the same ob- 
jective, unless they are correlated there is 
bound to be a great deal of overlapping and 
a great deal of additional cost in administra- 
tion, and certain to be a great deal of con- 
fusion. It would seem, therefore, that the 
first step in moving further in the direction 
of social security would be to study carefully 
the existing measures of our own country and 
then study carefully the existing measures in 


other countries and the proposals that have | 


been put forth by those who have given 
special study to the question of social 
SECUTILY.!| Ou. . 

“The committee has been asked not only to 
give the study which I have suggested, but 
to report to the house on the most practicable 
‘measures of social insurance, the steps which 
will be required to ensure their inclusion in a 
national plan.” 


Functions of Committee 


The committee as appointed is instructed: 


To examine and report on a national plan 
of social insurance which will constitute a 
charter of social security for the whole of 
Canada, and, to that end, 


To examine and study the existing social 
insurance legislation of the parliament of Can- 
ada and of the several provincial legislatures; 
social insurance policies of other countries; 
the most.practicable measures of social insur- 
ance for Canada, including health insurance, 
and the steps which will be required to effect 
their inclusion in a national plan; the con- 
stitutional and financial adjustments which 
will be required for the achievement of a 
nation-wide plan of social security; and other 
related matters. 
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The committee may appoint subcommittees 
from among its members, call for persons, 
papers and records, and print papers and 
evidence from day to day. 


Its members are as follows: Messrs. Adam- 
son, Blanchette, Bourget, Breithaupt, Bruce, 
Casselman (Mrs.) (Edmonton Hast), Claxton, 
Cleaver, Coté, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Fau- 
teux, Fulford, Gershaw, Gregory, Hatfield, - 
Howden, Hurtubise, Johnston (Bow River), 
Kinley, Lalonde, Leclerc, Lockhart, MacInnis, 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), MacKinnon 
(Kootenay East), Macmillan, McCann, Mce- . 
Garry, McGregor, MclIlraith, Maybank, May- 
hew, Mitchell, Picard, Shaw, Slaght, Veniot, 
Warren, Wood, Wright. 


The Chairman of the committee 1s 
Cyrus ‘Macmillan. 


Hon. 


Senate Committee 


The Senate has also appointed a _ special 
committee to deal with post-war conditions. 
Hon. J. H. King moved, on March 3: 


That a special committee be appointed 
to consider and report upon matters arising 
out of post-war conditions, particularly those 
relating to problems of reconstruction and 
re-establishment and a national scheme of 
social and health insurance; and that the 
said committee have authority to send for 
persons, papers and records. 


The motion was agreed to on March 5, when 
the following 38 members were appointed to 
the committee: 


The Honourable Senators NCAP Ballan- 
tyne, Beaubien (Montarville), Beaubien (St. 
Jean Baptiste), Blais, Buchanan, Copp, David, 
Donnelly, Du Tremblay, Fallis, Farris, Gouin, 
Haig, Horner, Howard, Hugessen, Jones, 
King, Lacasse, Lambert, Léger, Macdonald 
(Cardigan), Macdonald (Richmond-West Cape 
Breton), MacLennan, McRae, Marshall, 
Michener, Murdock, Paterson, Paquet, Rober- 
son, Robicheau, Sinclair, Smith (Victoria- 
Carleton), Stevenson, White and Wilson. 


Reports on Social Security and Health Insurance 


A plan for a unified system of social insur- 
ance has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons Committee on Social Security by Hon- 
ourable Ian Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions 
and National Health. 

The plan was prepared by Dr. Leonard C. 
Marsh of the Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction. (This committee is under the 
chairmanship of Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal 
of McGill University, and reports directly to 
the Prime Minister. Its functions were defined 
on page 168 of the February Lasour Gazxrrn.) 

Dr. Marsh’s report suggests a scheme of 
national health insurance, a revision of Can- 
-ada’s present system of unemployment insur- 
ance, a revision and extension of the various 
pensions and compensation systems now in 
effect in Canada, family allowances, and funeral 


grants. It aims at, providing a basic minimum 
of economic security for every citizen. The 
report estimates the cost of such a program 
at $1,000,000,000 a year. 

A public works program to be undertaken 
by the government at an expense of a second 
$1,000,000,000 is suggested by Dr. Marsh to 
provide employment during the first year after 
the war. 


Also laid before the Committee by Hon- 
ourable Ian Mackenzie was a draft bill on 


health insurance for Canada prepared by an 


advisory committee on health insurance headed 
by Dr. J. J. Heagerty. 


These two reports, released too late for 
review this month, will be outlined in the 
April issue of the Labour GAZETTE. 
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Proposed World Food Plan 


Sir John Boyd Orr, British Nutrition Authority, Outlines System for 
Meeting Essential Food Requirements on International Basis 


PLAN to supply the food needs of the 

peoples of the United Nations as a 
starting point toward the world-wide planning 
that will be required in the post-war recon- 
struction period, is proposed by Sir John Boyd 
Orr, famous British authority on nutrition, in 
an article featuring the current issue of the 
International Labour Review, monthly publi- 
cation of the International Labour Office. 

“The only way to ensure post-war united 
action,” Sir John says, “is to get agreement 
now on a plan expressed in concrete terms 
about which there can be no ambiguity—not 
even any pretense of misunderstanding. The 
plan must deal with something of equal inter- 
est to’all nations. It must deal with something 
‘so essential for the welfare of all people that 
every government, whatever its political phil- 
osophy may be, will agree to co-operate on a 
world-wide basis. 

“Tt must be so simple in its broad outlines 
that it will be understood by the common 
people. It must be a practical plan which we 
have the physical means to carry to com- 
pletion. It must be one which can be applied 
in its initial stages in the free countries during 
the war, and in the occupied countries as soon 
as they are liberated, so that there will be 
no need to wait for a peace conference for a 
decision. The development of the plan must 
arise from a war plan and proceed automatic- 
ally, unless some nation or group of nations 
decides to withdraw from co-operation.” 

A food plan based om human needs, Sir John 
declares, meets all these conditions. 

Objective of Plan 

The article points out that standard food 
requirements for health are now known, and 
it says that estimates can be made for any 
country of the amount of commonly used food- 
stuffs which would be needed to bring the 
diet of the whole population up to the health 
standard. A food plan, Sir John says, could 
therefore be worked out in concrete terms of 
estimated amounts of the common foods, “and 
we could plan for a definite and limited 
objective.” 

Sir John contends that since nutritional re- 
quirements are the same for the people of all 
races, a food plan based on human needs would 
be equally applicable to all nations. More- 
over, he says, a plan to provide food on the 
basis of need is practicable since “the food 
the people need can be produced if govern- 
ments show anything like the same resolution 
and energy in providing for the primary needs 
of the people in peace as they have shown in 
providing food and armaments in war.” 


Citing as evidence the recent Canada-United 
States agricultural production agreement, the © 
article argues that under the stress of war the 
United Nations have already gone a long way 
“towards a policy of adjusting the production 
and distribution of food to meet the nutritional 
needs of the people.” What now must be 
done, it says, is to extend this policy. 

Outline of Plan 

To do this, Sir John urges the establishment 
of national organizations and, in addition, an 
international organization “to enable the 
nations to co-operate with each other in regu- 
lating food production and to develop their 
industries and trade on a world basis for their 
mutual advantage.” 

The kind of national organization to be set 
up, Sir John says, would vary in different 
countries according to their existing political 
and economic structure, and it should evolve 
from the existing war food organizations so 
that there would be no sudden break after the 
war. For Britain he suggests an organization 
making use of the existing agricultural market- 
ing boards, which could be run on business ~ 
lines “without any bureaucratic interference, 
and in all its activities, except the central con- 
trol, be subject to the stimulating effect of 
competition.” 

In the international field, he proposes the 
establishment of international agricultural and 
food commissions “which, while having no 
power to interfere with national food organiza- 
tions, could give information and guidance on 
the best methods of ensuring that the national 
leaders would have sufficient for the needs of 
the people.” These commissions, he suggests, 
could “facilitate international trade in food 
and in the things needed for food production, 
and could arrange for the necessary long-term 
credits which would be needed for the first 
few years to enable the poorer countries to 
bring the diet of their people up to the health 


standard.” 


In view of the “appalling” difficulties of 
post-war reconstruction, Sir John says, “the 
only wise course is to go forward one step at 
a time, doing first the thing we are sure is 
right.” This first step, he says, is to maintain 
the unity of the nations as the supreme world 
authority to prevent another war. The next 
task, he declares, is to provide food and shelter 
on a health standard. He points out that 
“shelter”, because of varying geographical con- 
ditions, is mainly a national problem, but 
that “food, on the other hand, is an inter- 
national problem which can only be solved by 
the co-operation of the nations.” 


Manpower 


Manpower Registration in Canada 


Review of Activities Carried on by National Registration Branch of the 
Department of Labour during 1942 


ATIONAL Registration in Canada was 

carried out to register the potential man- 
power resources of the population. It took 
‘place on August 19, 20 and 21, 1940, during 
which period all persons residing in Canada 
of every nationality, sixteen years of age or 
over, were required to register. A total of 
7,862,920 persons registered, consisting of 
3,979,680 males and 3,883,240 females. 

The registration was originally carried out 
under the jurisdiction of National War Ser- 
vices, but on March 21, 1942, the registration, 
together with its records and personnel, were 
transferred to the Department of Labour by 
authority of an Order in Council of March 21, 
1942 (P.C. 2253). 


The information available from the regis- 
tration was collected before war work had 
attained any considerable proportion. A great 


deal of the information obtained regarding © 


occupations and.so forth necessarily requires 
continuous revision. To effect such revision 
was a difficult problem in view of the fact 
that the information had been obtained largely 
through the assistance of temporary voluntary 
workers, and that the Employment and Selec- 
tive. Service Offices were not operating until 
some time after registration was effected. 
Now that these offices are functioning, the 
flow of information to Manpower Records is 
much facilitated. 


_ Military Call-up 


As registration took place, duplicate cards 
were made for all those of military age, that is 
single men and widowers with no dependents 
between the ages of 19 and 45. These dupli- 
cates were sent to the thirteen Divisional 
Registrars in the various provinces to enable 
those required for military training to be 
called. 

As registrants attain military age particulars 
of their registration are forwarded to Division- 
al Registrars together with information re- 
garding married men within the military age 
groups. 
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The Mobilization Section of the registra- 
tion was transferred to the Department of 
Labour on December 1, 1942. 


A bulletin which has been made available 
to all Members of Parliament and other inter- 
ested persons was issued in 1941. This bulle- 
tin, entitled “Preliminary Statistical Tabula- 
tions”, gave a complete statistical picture of 
the man-power of Canada available for mili- 
tary, industrial and labour purposes. 


Later on, another bulletin was issued en- 
titled “Specialized Occupations”. This con- 
tained lists of tabulations of some 2,200,000 
registrants between the ages of 16 and 69 
inclusive who had reported that they were 
skilled in certain specialized occupations. 


Registration Activities Currently in Progress 


The principal current activities in regard to 
the National Registration include:— 


(1) Registration of individuals who reach 
16 years of age and the issuance of certificates 
of such registration; 


(2) Registration of individuals absent from 
Canada at the time of general registration but 
who may subsequently return; 


(3) Registration of merchant seamen; 


(4) Registration of changes of address of 
registrants, which number approximately 70,000 
per month, and are reported either directly 
by mail or through some 13,000 postmasters 
who act as Deputy Registrars; 


(5) Registering changes of names brought 
about by legal processes, marriage, divorce, 
etc. : 

(6) Noting of reported enlistments of regis- 
trants in the Armed Forces, together with 
reported discharges, retirements and casualties; 


(7) Registration of deaths in the civilian 
population; 


(8) Duplication of registration cards of all 
male persons as they reach the military call- 
up age of 19, the sorting of these duplicate 
cards by Mobilization Divisions and the pre- 
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paration of nominal rolls and shipping of 
duplicate cards and rolls to the Divisional 
Registrars; , . 

(9) Acting as clearing house for the Divi- 
sional Registrars for information pertaining 
to individuals in the call-up categories; 


(10) The supplying of information to other 
departments of the Government, to the War 
Savings Department, the Bank of Canada, to 
the governments of allied countries and to the 
International Red Cross; 


(11) Exchanging information with United 
States Selective Service in connection with 
Canadians in military categories residing in 
the United States and Americans resident in 
Canada; 


(12) Conducting correspondence relative to 
the matters mentioned, with the public gener- 
ally as to registration, the incoming mail ap- 
‘proximating fifty to sixty thousand pieces per 
month. 

At the present time the Registration Division 
is engaged in drawing from its files and dupli- 
cating cards of all registered unenlisted mar- 
ried men between the ages of 19 and 41 years 
inclusive, of whom there are estimated to be 
approximately a million. These duplicates, 
as completed, are being divided into age 
groups and into mobilization. divisions, after 
which nominal rolls of the groups are being 
prepared. The duplicate cards and the nominal 
rolls will be forwarded to the various Divisional 
Registrars from time to time as requested. 
The first age group material has already gone 
to the Registrars. 

National Selective Service requires that all 
persons applying for employment must produce 
a registration certificate. To prevent abuse, 
arrangements have been made so that provin- 
cial liquor commissions or boards may call 
for registration certificates and endorse them. 
The privilege of endorsation has also been 
granted to the Director of Civilian Defence 
in connection with the distribution of certain 
air raid precaution equipment. 


Temporary Cards for Itinerant Seamen 


War conditions have greatly increased the 
number of itinerant merchant seamen from 
time to time in the main ports of Canada. 
Many of these men have to remain in port 
for extended periods while their old vessels are 
_being repaired or new ones completed. As 
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many of them wish to obtain temporary em- 
ployment their registration became a necessity. 
Because many of the alien and British seamen, 
other than Canadians, had no fixed address 
other than the manning pools and would not 
be soon returning to Canada it was deemed 
impractical to issue ordinary registration cer- 
tificates to them. A “special” temporary 
form of certificate was devised, in April 1942, 
bearing the registrant’s name, temporary ad- 
dress, photograph, physical description, sig- 
nature and serial number. Since that time 
these have been issued to alien seamen by the 
immigration authorities. To British seamen, 
other than Canadians, they are issued by 
the directors of the Halifax, Montreal or 
Vancouver manning pools. Canadian seamen 
are issued ordinary certificates. Shipping mas- 
ters at all the ports are authorized and in- 
structed to collect certificates from all seamen 
shipping from their respective ports and turn 
them in to the Registration Division in 


Ottawa. 


Statistical Summary of 1942 Activities 


During the calendar year ending December 
31, 1942, new registrations received numbered 
247,613; made up of young persons reaching 
age 16, of persons returning to Canada after 
being absent at the time of the registration, 
and of merchant seamen temporarily residing 
in Canada. During the same period, 790,428 
changes of addresses of registered persons 
were notified. The National Registration 
Branch of the Department of Labour also 
forwarded 149,180 changes of addresses to 
Divisional Registrars of Mobilization Boards, 
affecting men subject to the military call-up, 
and also copied and listed for the Registrars 
an additional 389,892 registration cards of men 
born in 1921-1924, for military call-up pur- 
poses. In 1942, 97,463 marriages were reported. 
201,751 certificates, held by the public, were 


replaced, where originals had been lost or 
defaced. 


The replacing of lost and defaced certificates 
is effected by those concerned filling in a form 
of affidavit which may be obtained at any 
post office and sworn to before the postmaster 
who sends it to the Registration Division 
where, after it is checked, the master card is 
marked to show that a duplicate has been 
issued and the duplicate mailed directly to the 
registrant. 
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National Selective Service Advisory Board Reconstituted 


ECONSTITUTION of the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board has 
recently been effected by Order in Council 
(P.C. 1788, March 5, 1943). The membership 
has been selected to give representation to 
organized labour, to: employers, to veterans, 
to farmers, and to Departments of Govern- 
ment interested in manpower problems. 
Previously the Board had consisted of the 
members of the Inter-departmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination and the members of 
the National War Labour Board, together 
with other members designated by the Min- 
ister of Labour. However, the recent re- 
organization of the National War Labour 
Board and the incorporation of National 


Selective Service into the Department of 
Labour have made the present change 
necessary. 


The duty of the Board consists of advising 
“the Director of National Selective Service 
with reference to the utilization of manpower 
in the prosecution of the war and the admin- 
istration and enforcement of these (ve. 
National Selective Service Civilian) Regula- 
tions”. 

Mr. A. MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, will be Chairman of the 
new Board. 

The other members named specifically in 
the Order in Council are as follows:— 

Representing labour: E. Ingles, London, of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Gerard 
Picard, Quebec City, of the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada; J. A. Bell, 


Toronto of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; W. Dunn, Toronto, of the Toronto 
District Labour, Council. 

Representing employers: A. Deschamps, 
Montreal, of the Montreal Builders Exchange; 
George Hodge, Montreal, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Gilbert Jackson, 
Toronto, of the Sentinel Securities of Canada 
Ltd.; Ivor Lewis, Toronto, of the T. Eaton 
Company Limited; H. Taylor, Toronto, of 
the Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited. 

Representing agriculture: P. D. MacArthur, 
Howick, P.Q. 

Representing women: Mrs. 
Assistant Director of National 
Service. 


Representing veterans: J. C. G. Herwig, 
Ottawa, of the Canadian Legion. 


Representing. Government Departments: 
Donald Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board; Dr. G. S. H. Barton, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture; Liéut. Col. 
G. S. Currie, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence; W. A. Mackintosh, Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Finance; H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Director General of Economics 
and Statistics, Department of Munitions and 
Supply; and the Associate Directors of 
National Selective Service. The Minister of 
Labour may add members to the Board. 

W. J. Couper, Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, is 
named as secretary of the Board. 

The previous Inter-departmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination now ceases to exist. 


Rex Eaton, 
Selective 


Government Assistance to University Students 


URING the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1,918 university students received Gov- 
ernment assistance to continue their courses 
of study. Such financial assistance is provided 
either by the Dominion Government, or by 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
jointly. Students benefiting are pursuing 
courses essential to the war effort, whose 
services are urgently required after graduation 
(Lasour GazeTTE, January, 19438, p. 34). 

Of the total assisted, 402 students are study- 
ing medicine and 84 dentistry; those in these 
courses given aid must be in the second or 
a later year in their work. Five hundred and 
eighty-two engineering students and 226 science 
students have also been assisted, but engineer- 
ing and science students are assisted, if they 


qualify, during any year of the course. The 
list shows that those helped in engineering were 
registered in civil, metallurgical, electrical, 
chemical or mechanical courses, while in 
science the registrations were in mathematics, 
physics or chemistry. 


To qualify for financial assistance, students. 


have to have better than average academic 
standing, be in need of the financial assistance 
given in order to continue their courses, and 
must sign an agreement to, make their services 
available, either in the Armed Forces or indus- 
try, upon graduation. The intention is to 
have the graduates available wherever they 
are most needed. In some cases assistance 
is given by way of an outright grant, in 
others as a loan, and im some others as a 
combination of both. 
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Arrangements between the Dominion and 
the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 


placed the assistance on a 50-50 basis between 


the Dominion and the Provinces. In the case 
of Ontario, as the Province did not contribute, 
Federal assistance was made in each case as 
a loan to the student. Although the scheme 
was aimed primarily at assisting students in 
medicine, dentistry, engineering and science, 
a limited amount was made available for 
students in home economics, agriculture, 
nursing and teaching in Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and the four Western Provinces. 
Four hundred and _ thirty-five prospective 
teachers and 189 in miscellaneous essential 
courses, were also assisted. 
Reports received at Ottawa show that 62 
students under the plan failed on their term 
examinations at Christmas. Most of these 
students have withdrawn from the universities, 


under the arrangement covering the assistance. 


Special assistance has been given to the 
universities carrying courses in medicine and 
dentistry, to accelerate these courses by reduc- 
ing the summer vacation. Through the De- 
partment of Labour, grants of over $67,550 
have been paid to meet additional expenses 
due .to this rearrangement of university 
programs. 
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It is anticipated that, up to the end of the 
fiscal year at March 31, the Dominion and 
Provinces will jointly have contributed 


, $200,000 in grants, while the Provinces will 


have loaned an additional $40,000 and the 
Dominion an additional $180,000. 
The total number of students assisted in the 


several provinces is as follows: Prince Edward 


Island, 1; Nova Scotia, 105; New Brunswick, 
243; Quebec, 472; Ontario, 345; Manitoba, 91; 
Saskatchewan, 206; Alberta, 191; . British 
Columbia, 264. These figures refer to the 
province in which the university attended by 
the student is located, not the province of 
origin of students receiving assistance. 

Determination of types and numbers to be 
assisted is made on the recommendation of the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel of 
the Department of Labour, while the Bureau 
also assists the provinces in the selection of 
individuals to be helped. Moreover, the 
Bureau is arranging that engineering and 
science students will be given summer employ- 
ment in occupations related to their courses. 
Administration of the financial features of the 
scheme come under the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour. The main esti- 
mates presented to the House of Commons 
recently, include an appropriation of $400,000 
asked by the Labour Department to continue 
this scheme after April 1. 


a 


Committee Appointed to Improve Draft Machinery 


R. Arthur MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, announced in 
February the setting up of a three-man com- 


~ mittee to examine and perfect the machinery 


of the military draft offices throughout Canada. 

The committee consists of Mr. 8. H. Mc- 
Laren, Chief Treasury Officer of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Mr. C. J. 


Lochnan, Organization Branch, Civil Service 
Commission; and Mr. MHerbert Marshall, 
Assistant Dominion Statistician. 

The three officials have been visiting regis- 
tration offices to make the necessary increases 
in staff and to speed up the mobilization 
machinery. 


Military Call-up of Nineteen Year Olds 


RECENT Order in Council has made 

young men born in 1924 subject to mili- 
tary call-up, but has specified that such men 
will not be called until they have reached their 
nineteenth birthday. : 


Late in 1942 provision had been made re- 
quiring men born in 1923 to report for military 
service on reaching their nineteenth birthday. 
The effect of this provision expired last De- 
cember 31, but by designation for military 


call-up purposes of men born in 1924, the 
provision is now in effect once more. 

The nineteen year olds will be required to 
report for medical examination, and will be so 
notified by the Divisional Registrar of their 
district Mobilization Board after reaching their 
nineteenth birthday. 

Under another recent order, the date for 
registration of single men under the military | 
call-up was extended to March 15. Previously 
the date had been fixed for March 1. 
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Prosecutions Under National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations 


AN STATEMENT issued recently by Mr. A: 
MacNamara, Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, shows that the several Mobiliza- 
tion Boards across Canada during the month 
of January were proceeding with 114 prosecu- 
tions before the courts, for failure to comply 
with military call-up regulations. 

In 69 of the cases convictions were reported. 
Penalties imposed varied from one year in 
jail in one case down to nominal fines of as 
little as ten dollars in other cases. Where 
jail sentences were not imposed the men con- 
victed were immediately escorted to a military 
training camp. Where jail sentences were 
imposed, men are still lable for military ser- 
vice on release. Forty-one cases were still 


pending at January 31. In only 4 instances 
was the case against the accused dismissed. . 

By divisions, cases disposed of by the courts 
during January, or still pending before the 


‘courts at the end of the month, were as 


follows: Halifax, 7 pending; Saint John, 10 
pending; Quebec, 12 convictions; Montreal, 26 
convictions; Kingston, 1 conviction, 1 pending; 
Toronto, 6 convictions; London, nil; Port 
Arthur, 3 convictions; Winnipeg, 13 convic- 
tions, 9 pending, 1 case dismissed; Regina, 1 
conviction; Edmonton, 3 convictions; Char- 
lottetown, nil; Vancouver, 4 convictions, 14 
pending, 3 cases dismissed. 

All Divisional Boards had further cases under 
investigation, on some of which formal charges 
would be laid later. 





Women and the Armed Forces 


EFERENCE was made in the February 

issue of the Lasour GazeTTE (p. 183) to 
the announcement of the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, that local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices across 
Canada will be equipped to interview girls 
who are prospects for enlistment with the 
women’s branches of the armed forces. It 
was pointed out that this action was being 
taken at the request of the Ministers of 
National Defence as part of the program for 
enlisting women. 

In furtherance of this program, Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, Assistant Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, Women’s Division, outlined in 
two recent addresses the necessity for the 
project, the set-up for dealing with it, and 
the avenues open to recruits in the women’s 
divisions of the services. 

It was emphasized by Mrs. Eaton that no 
recruiting would be done from Employment 
and Selective Service Offices and that these 
would serve only as a source of information. 
Pointing to the important part played by 
women in industrial war production Mrs. 
Eaton said: 

“Thirteen months ago there were approxi- 
mately 68,000 women in war _ industries, 
directly or indirectly. Six months later the 
numbers had increased to 120,000 and now it 
is estimated that 225,000 women have joined 
this great industrial army, the number having 
trebled in 13 months. 

“The women of Canada are to be congratu- 
lated and honoured for this response, not only 
for the numbers who have come forward but 
also for the high quality of their work. 


“Industry, too, deserves a great measure of 
credit. It is not an easy matter to absorb this 
large number of women. Every month brings 
improved welfare conditions in war plants and 
greater improvements will follow.” 

In addition to industrial service, women were 
now being called upon to a greater extent to 
enlist in the women’s divisions of the Armed 
Forces, and of this sphere of service Mrs. Eaton 
stated: 

“In preparation for the events of the coming 
months the armed forces have decided to 
enlarge the women’s divisions rapidly. Thous- 
ands of men now in uniform are doing work 
which can be undertaken by women. More 
and more women in Canada will have to give 
the most serious consideration to this ques- 
tion of enlistment because of its present 
importance. Enlistments, so far, have met 
the more moderate demands and thus many 
women were released from the necessity of 
decision about enlistment. Now, at this 
moment it is the urgent call of Canadian 
womanhood—a call which gives women grave 
responsibilities, equal opportunities for service 
with the Canadian men in practically every 
phase of the war effort except actual combat 


“To all of us war means a sacrifice of free- 
dom, the giving up of our old way of life. 
When we compare, however, the wonderful 
freedoms we in Canada still. enjoy—can we 
dare question any sacrifice now asked—as com- 
pared with the freedoms lost by women of 
other lands. Those who enlist in the various 
fighting forces, however, must sacrifice to a 
greater extent than women who enter the 
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essential industries for instance, for they give 
up the freedom of home life, the privilege of 
dress, the freedom of privacy and many lesser 
freedoms dear to the hearts of women, fitting 
all their days into the routine pattern of army 
life, yet even this is no more than thousands 
of their brothers have endured in the past 
years of war and Canadian women who have 
responded to the call, do so proudly and 
gladly, that they may share with our Canadian 
men, the great comradeship of Service than 
which there is no higher alm . 

“Dozens of jobs formerly done by men in 
the chart rooms at the airports, and coastal 
stations are now filled by women recruits. In 
the R.C.A.F. there are over 40 trades in which 
women may serve. It was the first Canadian 
women’s service to be organized in this war 
to release men for active duties and the first 
service to send a contingent of women over- 
seas. 

“The C.W.A.C. offers a choice of over 50 
trades to women workers. These range all 
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the way from cooks and canteen workers to 
electricians and draughtsmen, but the most 
novel and recent is that of armourer. Pte. 
Jean Smith of Toronto is the first woman to 
receive such an appointment. To be an 
armourer one must be capable of repairing all 
types of small arms, to be able to strip a gun 
and rebuild it. Jean Smith worked as a 
machinist in a factory prior to her enlistment, 
which gave her a considerable edge in aptitude 
and training over others for this particular 
job Sly 
“The C.W.A.C. objective is 15,000 recruits 
by the end of March. . 


“The W.R.C.N'S. (Wrens) Canada’s 


Women’s division of Naval Service, offers op- 


portunities to women in 42 different trades 


and a chance for unskilled women of good 
education to train in specialized fields. Glanc- 
ing over the range of trades in these three 
services, one sees opportunities for almost 
every type of work a woman desires.” 


Compulsory Registration of Nurses 


compulsory registration of graduate - 


ie nurses is to be taken across Canada, by 
an order issued recently by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, under the Na- 
tional Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 
Dates fixed for the registration, which is being 
taken at the request of the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, are March 17, 18 and 19. 

Details for this compulsory registration have 
been worked out under Mrs. Rex Eaton, As- 
sistant Director of National Selective Service, 
in consultation with Miss K. W. Ellis, repre- 
senting the Canadian Nurses’ Association. 


It is estimated that there are about 45,000 
clvilian graduate nurses in Canada, many of 
whom are not now actively practising, but 
have withdrawn from the profession at least 
temporarily. The registration is to be all 
inclusive—taking in all graduates whether now 
practising or not. It will include nurses who 
left the profession through marriage or to take 
other employment. Nurses serving with the 
Armed Forces are not included, however, nor 
are practical nurses or nurses. in training to 
be registered. 


It is pointed out that the registration will 
provide an up-to-date list of all nurses to 


meet various wartime needs. With the regis- 
tration results secured, it will be possible to 
determine the number of nurses regularly 
available for civilian service, the additional 
number who might be depended upon in an 
emergency, and the number willing to serve 
as nurses with the Armed Forces. It will also 
tell whether there are any nurses available 
here for civilian nursing outside of Canada. 
(An enquiry on this subject was received . 
recently from Great Britain.) 

The Medical Procurement and Assignment 
Board, now surveying health services in Can- 
ada and making an inventory of personnel, had 
asked the Canadian Nurses’ Association for 
much of the information now to be secured 
through this Selective Service registration, 
but the information has not been available 
before this time. 

Nurses will be required to register at an 
Employment and Selective Service Office, or 
if more than five miles from a city having 
such an office, then at a Post Office. The 
Minister of Labour may authorize registra- 
tions to be taken elsewhere, and it is possible 
that nurses will be allowed to register at 
hospitals. 
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Farm Labour Developments in United States 


Steps Taken to Increase Agricultural Production and Relieve 
Labour Shortages 


HE Labour Market Division of the Bureau 

of Program Planning and Review under 

the United States Manpower Commission in 

a recent statement described some of the 
labour developments in agriculture. 

It was indicated that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has released tenta- 
tive information on the food production goals 
for 1943, calling for the highest production of 
food in the history of the United States. They 
call for increased production of those crops 
which are considered essential for the needs 
of the armed forces and the civilian population 
of the United States and her Allies: milk, meat, 
eggs, feed grains, dry beans and peas, poultry, 
oil crops, long staple cotton, and those varie- 
ties of vegetables which have high food values. 
Decreased plantings are recommended for 
those crops where the 1942 supply was greater 
than the actual need or those which are con- 
sidered less essential to the war effort because 
of limited food value and high labour require- 
ments. Some of these are short staple cotton, 
wheat, and the following truck crops: aspara- 
gus, artichokes, green peppers, lettuce, egg- 
plant, watermelons, celery, cauliflower, cucum- 
bers, cantaloupes. Recommended acreages for 
the production of sugar beets and sugar cane 
are the same as in 1942. 


Six-Point Labour Program 


‘Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, released a 6-point 
program, drawn up by the Commission in 
co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture to provide labour for 1943 record 
agricultural production. The program includes: 


1.Full-time continuous employment of 
mobile groups of experienced farm work- 
ers, transported at Government expense 
from, one area to another as the crops 
mature. 

2. Relaxation of legal barriers which now 
restrict the complete mobility of labour 
between States. 

3. Transfer of experienced farm operators 
and workers now on sub-standard lands 
to productive areas of labour demand. 

4.Expansion of the United States Employ- 
ment Service farm placement machinery 
for direction of farm labour movement 
and full-scale mobilization of local volun- 
teer groups. 

5. Adjustment of farm wages to bring the 
income of farm workers more nearly into 
line with those of industrial workers. 


6. A farm labour training and management 
program, now being developed by the 
Department of Agriculture and the US. 
Office of Education. This will aid farmers 
to make the most effective use of the 
smaller number of experienced workers 
through expert supervision, training, and 
upgrading. 


To encourage farmers to produce the neces- 
sary quantities of food, the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced a 
policy of price supports for essential war 
crops. 


Manpower Measured in War Units 


Because of the Tydings amendment to the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
the Selective Service System issued a local 
board release, effective November 17, placing 
all registrants regularly engaged in agricultural 
occupations essential to the war effort in 
class II-C or III-C. This release was revised 
as of November 30, 1942, to provide a more 


‘complete basis for consideration of the occu- 


pational classification of registrants engaged 
in agriculture. It directs local boards: 


(a) To place in Class II-C any registrant 
who has no grounds for deferment other 
than his occupation and who is found 
to be necessary to, and regularly engaged 
in, an agricultural occupation essential 
to the war effort; and 

(b) To place in Class III-C any registrant 
deferred on the grounds of dependency 
who is found to be necessary and regu- 
larly engaged in an agricultural occupa- 
tion essential to the war effort. 


To serve as a guide to local boards of the 
Selective Service System and local offices of 
the United States Employment Service, the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared a table listing essential and non- 
essential farm products. Manpower require- 
ments for the production of essential farm 
products are measured in terms of war units. 
For example, 20 hogs make up one war unit. 
The conversion factor is the percentage that 
a given product bears to a war unit. The. 
production of essential farm products is 
determined in terms of war units; for example, 
one hog equals -05 of a war unit and three 
hogs equal -15 of a war unit. 


The conversion tables will be utilized to 
determine the number of workers required to 
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properly staff a farm which is producing essen- 
tial food products. If a person is responsible 
for 16 war units of essential farm products, he 
may be considered a person “necessary to and 
regularly engaged in an agricultural occupation 
or endeavour essential to the war effort” 
according to instructions issued by _ the 
Selective Service System. 


Wage Adjustments 


On November 30 the Office of Economic 
Stabilization issued an amendment to its 
previous wage regulations, stating that in- 
creases in wages and salaries of agricultural 
workers are not subject to any of the wage 
regulations previously issued by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. This amendment 
recognizes that wages paid agricultural labour 
are generally sub-standard and that a wide 
disparity exists between agricultural wages and 
the prevailing wages in other essential war 
industries. The necessity for exempting agri- 
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cultural wages from existing wage regulations 
was recognized as important to the retention 
and recruitment of agricultural workers. The 
amendment does not apply to persons engaged 
in agricultural production earning more than 
$2,400 annually. The authority to determine 
when and where increases in agricultural wages 
should be made rests with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The number of persons engaged in agri- 


‘cultural activity on November 1 totalled 


approximately 11 million, a reduction of more 
than 1 million workers from the previous 
month, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. While total employment 
on this date was at approximately the same 
level as employment on the same diay last 
year, the composition of the labour force was 
reported to have changed considerably. ‘A 
larger percentage of farm workers consisted of 
women, children, and volunteer townspeople. 
The number of family workers participating in 
crop activities remained the same as in 1941. 


The Importance of Music in Wartime Industry 


HE “Importance of Music in Wartime 
Industry” is the subject of an article by 
Doron K. Antrim, published in a recent issue 
of Htude, which indicates the successful inno- 
vation of a new factor in production. 
Analysing the results of a recent survey, it 
is stated that two years ago, five hundred 
plants in the United States were using music 
to increase and speed production and relieve 
fatigue. To-day, three thousand plants, with 
five million workers on day and night shifts, 
are benefiting by this method, and new firms 
are adding it every day. Phonograph music 
is played in some plants either at lunch time 
and at breaks between shifts, or right on the 
job, while others use pipe and electric organs, 
or bands, choruses and glee clubs, made up of 
plant personnel. Where there are noisy 
machine operations, special amplifiers are pro- 
vided which cut the music through the “din”. 
‘However, it is not only on _ industrial 
workers that music is considered beneficial. 
Mental workers in offices, editorial and draft- 
ing rooms also benefit from its use. 


Great Britain 


Reporting on the results of a survey by the 
Industrial Health Research Board on the 
effect of music on workers in Britain, Mr. 
Antrim states:— 

“Tt is known that production can be boosted 
from two and three-tenths to eleven and six- 
tenths per cent, and also that fast music 


speeds the worker, while slow music slows 
him down. The findings in this country bear 
this out. We know that tempi above normal 
pulse rate increase pulse, respiration and blood 
pressure, those below tend to decrease them. 
Accordingly, music is used to, regulate the 
speed of the worker . . This principle is 
applied in the factory. At- fatigue hours (11 
a.m. and 4 p.m.) livelier pieces are played to 
prevent the production curve from dipping 
down as it does ordinarily. At noon and rest 
periods, relaxing music is played. 


“Music also has a pronounced effect in 
breaking up boredom, a prime breeder of 
fatigue, and in boosting morale. The English 
experimenters found that music took the 
tedium out of a monotonous job, cheered the 
workers, and made them more anxious to 
come to work. Largely as a result of this 
experiment, England has made music manda- 
tory for all defence work.” 


The director of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s program “Music While you 
Work”, which is broadcast to English defence 
workers, ad’vises: 

ed do not, expect the wrong things 
from music; do not expect it to act as an 
immediate means of speeding up. It is a 
tonic like a cup of tea, something to cheer 
the mind. You will get increased output all 
right, but it will spread over the work spell 
as a whole. You will not necessarily get it 
while the music is being played. 
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“Do not play unfamiliar tunes; this is 
definitely disturbing. The workers want some- 
thing they know. If they hum it at the same 
time, the better. 


“Further, tone-level must be constant. This 
means that the music must not vary too much 
between soft and loud. Finally, overstrong 
accentuation must be avoided, or you will 
just get a series of pulsating bumps that 
distract and annoy the worker instead of 
stimulating him. 


“The worker, however, does not work to 
the rhythm of the music, but carries on his 
operations quite independently of it. This is 
why Viennese waltzes, provided there are not 
too many of them, are often woven quite 
successfully into the work program of jigs and 
quicksteps. The modern slow waltz and 
rhumba, however, are strictly avoided. It has 
been found that too much of any kind of 
_ music induces boredom and irritation.” 


United States 


Experiments carried out in the United States 
by a professor of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, show that music in factories not 
only stimulates production to a marked de- 
gree, but definitely relieves fatigue, thereby 
reducing the number of accidents, absences, 
rejects and lateness, and improving the quality 
of the work. 


“Music in industry”, the writer declares, “is 
just a new application of a very old idea. 
Lightening labour with song goes back for 
thousands of: years. According to one his- 
torian, early tribes regulated most of their 
work by music © Quintilian (A.D. 40) 
reports that every man had his work song. 
The Greeks had special ones for harvesting, 
threshing, grinding grain, wine making, spin- 
ning, weaving. That sure lift when energy 
was low was needed then as now. Barge 
haulers and sailors sang at their work. Negroes 
built our railroads in the south to harmony. 
These are a part of our folk song heritage. 
Down the ages, men sang instinctively to 
mitigate their toil.” But the machine “age” 
has almost destroyed this ancient, universal 
custom, and to-day every effort is being made 
to revive the practice. By sound’ arnplifica- 
tion, the use of music in industry has been 
made possible, with the splendid results 
already mentioned. 


As early as 1902 industrial bands played in 
the Crystal Palace, London, England, and the 
band movement has now. spread to this 
country where there are a number of excellent 
plant bands, choruses and ensembles. 
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} Australia 


The fact that music of the right type in- 
creases production to a marked degree, has 
also been established in Australia, according 
to a report on ‘Music in Factories” appearing 
in° a recent issue of the Australian Worker. 
Hundreds of Tasmanian industrial workers 
time their labour to the strains of music 
with the results reflected in output figures. A 


light type of music with soothing effects is 


considered most helpful, but it is emphasized 
that it should not be used in factories where 
there is a great deal of noise, and where a 
jangle of sound might be created. 

In mainland capitals, the idea has for some 
time been the subject of investigation by the 
Welfare Division of the Department of Labour 
and National Service, and the library of 
the Department at Hobart contains many 
references to the subject. 

Similar to the program broadcast to the 
workers of Britain by the B.BC., is that of 
the Australian Broadcasting Corporation— 
“Music While You Work’—perhaps the most 
popular method of providing industrial music. 
The federal Controller of Programs of the 
A.B.C. said recently that “a poll among 
listeners in the Southern States had revealed 
that light orchestral music is the most popular 
among people at work.” 

Contrary to the opinion expressed by experi- 
menters in the United States, Australian 
officials state: “For skilled workers, with more 
interesting, jobs, it was found that music was 
a help if not too obtrusive; but for office or 
executive staff it has been ruled out as a 
hindrance.” 





Good Lighting as a Safeguard 


In a memorandum issued to plant exec- 
utives throughout Ontario, the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations suggest that 
industrialists who are doubtful about the 
efficiency of their plant lighting should have 
a survey made. 

The memorandum points out that good 
lighting is a safeguard of both employees and 
production. Recent investigation in one of 
Ontario’s large production plants, where 
employees were seriously bothered by head- 
aches, disclosed that lighting facilities were 
considerably below standards established. In 
addition to headache and strain suffered by 
employees, it was found that plant produc- 
tion had dropped. j 

Elimination of glare is another important 
item, the memorandum continues. It is 
possible that there may be sufficient light 
for a job but glare may cause a worker to 
make a false move and be injured. 


in 


Women in War Industries in the United States 


Surveys of Employment and Working Conditions Made by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour 


URVEYS of the employment of women 
and their working conditions in certain 
war industries were made during 1942 by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour as a follow-up to its inquiry 
of 1941 into the actual and prospective em- 
ployment of women in war industries. The 
1942 surveys covered the cannon and small 
arms, artillery ammunition and aircraft as- 
sembly industries.* While these industries are 
already employing substantial numbers of 
women, the opinion was expressed that they 
could absorb many more. 


Employment Policies 


All the plants studied were willing to em- 
ploy women although a few had not done so 
at the time of the survey. Prejudice against 
the employment of married women was rare 
and some preferred them on the ground of 
stability. ‘The occasional employer regarded 
the employment of near relatives or husbands 
and wives in the same department as detri- 
mental to shop discipline. The proportion of 
married women among female employees in 
different plants ranged from 35 to 70 per cent. 
One firm reported that about two-thirds of its 
women workers were responsible wholly or 
partially for the support of children. Most of 
the plants did not hire girls under 18 and a 
few set upper-age limits of 45 to 55. Girls 
in their late twenties were preferred. 

Pre-employment physical examinations were 
required in all the plants visited and some 
used mechanical aptitude and other standard- 
ized tests to select their employees. Few com- 
panies laid down specific education or experi- 
ence requirements but most gave preference 
to persons with such qualifications. All war 
plants require proof of citizenship, fingerprint- 
ing and checking of former employment and 
references. _ . 

Hours and Wages 


The majority of the women in the plants 
under study were working 48 hours a week 
or less, although two aircraft plants employed 
them for a 54-hour week. States with laws 
restricting the employment of women to cer- 





* Bulletins of the Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labour: No. 191-1—‘‘Women’s Employ- 
ment in Aircraft Assembly Plants in 1942’’; No. 192-2— 
Women’s Employment in Artillery Ammunition Plants, 
1942”’; No. 192-8—“‘Employment of Women in the Manu- 
facture of Cannon and Small Arms in 1942’’. 
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tain hours usually granted exemptions to war 
industries or relaxed their laws. Comparatively 
few women were employed on night shifts but 
it was felt that the number would increase. 
A 30-minute lunch period was the rule in most 
plants, sometimes granted with pay, some- 
times without; but several employers gave 
only 10 or 20 minutes for lunch and expected 
the workers to eat at their benches. Rela- 
tively few plants provided for definite. rest 
breaks of 10 or 15 minutes. 

In the aircraft plants where the employment 
of both men and women was relatively new, 
the rate for the job was the general rule. In 
other plants, however, women paid time-rates 
were receiving lower .rates than men despite 
the pronouncement of the National War 
Labour Board that “wage rates for women 
shall be set in accordance with the principle 
of equal pay for comparable quantity and 
quality of work on comparable operations”. 
The employment of women had made it 
necessary for employers to raise or lower 
benches and machines to reduce weight-lifting, 
break down operations to segregate the light 
work from the heavy, place automatic stops 
on machines to reduce the skill required, hire 
additional movers, and install lifting devices, 
etc. It was asserted, however, in the bulletin 
on the cannon and small arms industries: 

_ These innovations may actually increase pro- 
duction and decrease unit costs, and do not 
serve as warrant for lower wage rates for 
participating workers. All-over production 
costs as well as the physical characteristics of 
the work as performed by women instead of 
men must be taken into consideration in con- 
templating rate changes. Only if there are 
substantial changes in job content and mate- 
rial increase in total labour costs is there 
a legitimate reason for proportionate wage 


adjustments, in the opinion of the National 
War Labour Board. 


Working Conditions 


Since most of the plants were new, they 
were usually adequately lighted and ventilated 
and well equipped with medical facilities and 
safety devices. In some there were insuf- 
ficient sanitary facilities for women and not 
enough seats for those whose jobs permitted 
sitting. 

Some plants required women to wear uni- 
forms and almost all insisted that women wear 
close-fitting clothes, low-heeled, closed-toe 
shoes and head coverings of hairnets, caps or 
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bandanas. Difficulties were reported in en- 


forcing the rules regarding head coverings. 


Jewellery was forbidden for persons working on 
machines, and in explosives plants meta] hair- 
pins and buttons were also prohibited. Women 
as well as men were required to supply their 
own hand tools. Where necessary, goggles, 
eye shields and respirators were supplied by 
the company. 

The importance of adequate food service 
was stressed. Many of the plants had cafe- 
terias and some supplemented them with food 
trucks and vending machines for fruit, drinks 
‘and soup. It was emphasized that unless food 
facilities were sufficiently convenient to work- 
ers, longer lunch periods must be granted. 
The need for rest rooms where the workers 


W eliate and Health 


HE Industrial Welfare Society in Great 

Britain has published bulletins on ‘Welfare 
in Industry” and “Health Services in Indus- 
try”. This Society, whose Council includes 
many prominent industrialists, helps its mem- 
bers to keep in touch with recent develop- 
ments in the field of industrial welfare and 
gives advice to those who wish to establish 
or extend welfare schemes. 


“Welfare in Industry” is a discussion of the 
main aspects of welfare and personnel work 
and of the different forms of organization 
through which basic requirements may be met. 
No welfare and personnel policy can succeed, 
it is pointed out,-unless the supervisor is a 
person who has both the ability to win the 
confidence of employers and workers and a 
thorough knowledge of relevant legislation and 
industrial. conditions. Moreover, he must 
‘have the status of a member of the executive 
staff with direct access to the senior manage- 
ment. 


Employment policy—recruitment, transfer, 
promotion and dismissal—should be on a 
scientific basis if waste and discontent are to 
be avoided. Workers should be carefully 
selected and fitted to their jobs, and no worker 
should be allowed to quit his job without 
being interviewed by someone other than his 
immediate shop superior. 


The maintenance of good working condi- 
tions is emphasized, and lighting, warmth and 
ventilation, the elimination of noise, washing 
facilities and sanitary accommodation are dis- 
cussed in detail., It is stated that the minimum 
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could relax was urged and the practice of 
eating at the work-bench condemned by the 
Women’s Bureau. 


Training 


Although in most areas pre-employment 
training was available in National Defence 
Training Schools and public and private voca- 
tional schools, few employers required it and 
some felt that women were being exploited © 
by fee-charging trade schools. On-the-job 
training was the rule in most plants but the 
shortage of supervisors created difficulties. The 
value of short courses to familiarize women 
with the machine world and of supplementary 
part-time courses to prepare them for up- 
grading was stressed. 


Services in Industry 


illumination of 6-foot candles at. working level, 
which is prescribed by the Factories (Standards 
of Lighting) Regulations (lL. G., 1942, . 678), 
can be exceeded with advantage even for 
fairly rough work. Fatigue can be reduced if 
working posture is improved, suitable facilities 
for sitting are provided, the optimum hours 
are worked, rest pauses are organized and 
music 1s provided. The provision of good and 
inexpensive meals, as well as refreshments 
during rest pauses, is considered to be one of 
the most vital communal services of the fac- 
tory. It is also pointed out that the factory 
welfare service can do much to help the worker 
outside the factory, as for example in securing 
comfortable lodging. 


“Health Services in Industry” is an up-to- 
date version of two earlier pamphlets on 
medical and dental services. It is directed to 
the small as well as the large firm, and the 
claim is made that no firm with 200 or more 
workers should be without the services of a 
part-time medical officer, though full-time 
doctors are not normally required in firms of 
less than 3,000 employees. Various plant 
medical schemes are outlined applying to firms 
of different sizes. The following problems are 
discussed in detail: the inauguration of a 
works health service, the position and duties 
of a works medical officer, the relations with 
outside health services (the panel doctor, 
local authorities, hospital and convalescent 
treatment, etc.), health and accident records, 
ancillary health services such as dental and 
eye services, and general health and working 
conditions. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. . 

Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazerTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased’ In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Industrial disputes which concern wage de- 
mands are now administered by the National 
War Labour Board. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 





Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1941 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1942. 

The latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appear from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


yey G the month of February, the Min- 
ister of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
‘lished to deal with the dispute between Taylor 
Electric Manufacturing Company, London, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
517, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The text of the unani- 
mous report of the board will be found at 
the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


Seventeen applications* for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and. Investigation 


under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the month of February. 
These were: 


1. From employees of the Steel Company of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ont., members of Local 
1005, United Steelworkers of America. The 
dispute, which was said by the applicants to 
directly affect 4,000 employees, concerns the 
recognition of the union as sole bargaining 
agent of the employees of the company’s 
Hamilton works. On February 22, Mr. J. P. 
Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 


* By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War Labour Boards are specifically charged with the duty of 


adjudicating . wage demands. 


Therefore all applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 


Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of the dispute are removed from the ambit of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants are referred to their respective War Labour Board. 
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Department of Labour, Toronto, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


2. From employees of the Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, Weston, Ont., members of 
the United Automobile Workers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to directly affect 2,300 workers, concerned 
union recognition and the negotiation of a col- 
lective labour agreement. On February 12, 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


3. From employees of the Burgess Battery 
Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., members of the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. The dispute, which was said by the 
applicants to affect 381 employees, concerns 
-union recognition. On February 22, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


4. From employees of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., members of System Federation 
No. 11, Canadian National Railways, and 
Lodge 340, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America. The dispute, which was said by 
the applicants to affect 74 employees directly 
and 135 indirectly, concerns the negotiation of 
a collective labour agreement. On February 27, 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


5. From employees of the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont., 
members of Local 397, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The dispute which was 
said by the applicants to affect 425 employees 
directly and 450 indirectly, concerns the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 
On February 25, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. The Commissioner, following his 
investigation, recommended the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


6. From the employees of the Dominion 
Glass Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
members of Local 3, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Glass Workers. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 750 workers, 
concerns union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. 
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7. From the employees of the J. A. M. 
Taylor Tool Company, Galt, Ont., members 
of Local 2903, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 36 employees, concerns the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 

8. From the employees of Babcock-Wilcox 
and Goldie-McCulloch, Limited, Galt, Ont., 
members of Local 2859, United Steelworkers 
of America. The dispute, which was said by 
the applicants to affect 500 employees, con- 
cerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. On February 24, Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Toronto, was appointed 


‘an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 


to investigate the dispute. 


9. From employees of the R. McDougall 
Company, -Limited, Galt, Ont., members of 
Local 2890, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 175 employees, concerns the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 


10. From the employees of the Shurly- 
Dietrich-Atkins Company, Limited, Galt, Ont., 
members of Local 2895, United Steelworkers 
of America. The dispute, which was said by 
the’ applicants to affect 275 employees con- 
cerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement, 


11. From employees of the Otis-Fensom Ele- 
vator Company, Limited, Galt, Ont., members 
of Local 515, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. The dispute, 
which was said by the applicants to directly 
affect 4,000 employees and 1,400 indirectly, 
concerns the negotiation of a collective labour - 
agreement. On February 23, Mr: J. P. Nicol, 
Labour Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

12. From the employees of the Galt Metal 
Industries, Limited, Galt, Ont., members of 
Local 2894, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 450 employees, concerns the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 


13. From the employees of the Galt Brass 
Company, Galt, Ont., members of Local 2903, 
United Steelworkers of America. The dispute, 
which concerns the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, was said by the applicants 
to affect 100 employees. On February 18, 
the application was returned to the employees 
for revision, and had mot been returned at 
the end of the month. 


14. From the employees of the Clark-Ruse 
Aircraft Company, Limited, Lakeburn, N.B., 
members of Local 2889, United Steelworkers 
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of America. The dispute, which was said by 
the applicants to affect 180 employees directly 
and approximately 70 indirectly, concerns 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. 


15. From employees of the Metallic Roofing 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members 
of Local 252, United Automobile Workers of 
America. The dispute, which was said by the 
applicants to affect 485 employees, concerns 
the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. 


16. From the employees of the Montreal 
Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q., members 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 3.270 employees, concerns the recog- 
nition of the union as the sole bargaining 
agency of employees and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. 


17. From the employees of the Sterling 
Clothing Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, Montreal Joint Board. The 
dispute, which was said by the applicants to 
affect 225 employees directly and 25 indirectly, 
concerns the alleged violation by the company 
of its contract with the union. 


Boards Established 


On February 11, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Hamilton Bridge 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 2537, United 
Steelworkers of America (L. G., Jan., 1943, p. 
69). Following the receipt of the application 
for the establishment of a board, Mr. J. 8S. 
McCullagh, Industrial Relations Officer, Otta- 
wa, was assigned to investigate the dispute. 
Efforts to bring about an amicable settlement 
having failed, the Minister of Labour, on 
February 11, established a board. At the end 
of the month, Mr, Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., 
Welland, Ont., and Mr. Maxwell Sauder, 
Hamilton, Ont., had been appointed members 
of the board on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively, and 
had been requésted to confer respecting the 
selection of a third person on the Board to 
_ act as chairman. 

On February 13, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Schultz Die Casting Company 
of Canada, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 251, United 
Automobile Workers of America. (L. G., Feb., 
1943, p. 194.) Following receipt of the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a board, Mr. 
J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, Dom- 
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inion Department of Labour, Toronto,- was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to make an investigation. The 
Commissioner recommended that the circum- 
stances warranted the establishment of a 
board. The personnel of the Board is as 
follows: Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gil- 
landers, Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees and Mr. 
J. A. McNevin, K.C., Chatham, Ont., ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer. 
~ On February 27, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the F. xX. Drolet Company, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 74, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. (L. G., Feb., 1943, p. 195.) Follow- 
ing the receipt of the application for the estiab- 
lishment of a board, Dr. Percy A. Robert, 
Special Representative, Department of Labour, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner toa investigate the dispute. The 
Commissioner’s recommendation that a board 
be not established was not concurred in and 
subsequently a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established on February 27. 
Mr. Joseph Matte, Quebec, P.Q., was appointed 
on the recommendation of the employees. At 
the end of the month the Department was 
awaiting the Company’s nomination. 

On February 11, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between Welland-Vale Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 2853, United 
Steelworkers of America. (L. G., Feb., 1943, 
p. 195). The parties to the dispute both 
agreed to submit the dispute to the Board 
established to deal with the dispute between 
the Hamilton Bridge Company, Limited, and 
its employees. At the end of the month, Mr. 
Maxwell Sauder, Hamilton, Ont., had been 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees and Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, KC., 
Welland, Ont., had .\been appointed on the 
nomination of the company. The two nom- 
inees had been requested to confer respecting 
the nomination of a person to act as chairman. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on January 
13, to deal with a dispute between Hull Iron 
and Steel Foundries, Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 318, Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America (L. G., Feb., 1943, 
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p. 195), was completed during the month of 
February. The personnel of the board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge Honore Achim, 
Hull, P.Q., appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the board; Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the recommendation of the employees; and 
Mr. Francois Caron, K.C., Hull, P.Q., appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


An application for the establishment of a 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in January from employees of 
Yarrows Limited, Victoria, B.C. (L. G., Feb., 
1943, p. 194). On February 1, Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Vancouver, was ap- 
pointed as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
misioner to make an investigation of the 
dispute. 

On February 15, Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer, Ontario ‘Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ont., was authorized, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
make an investigation of the dispute between 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 240, United Automobile Workers of 
America. (L. G., Feb., 1948, p.. 195.) 

Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Ontario Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont., 
on February 15 was also authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
tigate the dispute between the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, and its employ- 
ees, members of the Ford of Canada Em- 
ployees Association (lL. G., Feb., 1948, p. 195). 

Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was au- 
thorized on February 10, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to make an investiga- 
tion of the dispute between the Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Company, Limited, 
Lauzon, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local No. 3, Canadian Union of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, Canadian Congress of 
Labour. (L. G., Feb., 1948, p. 195.) 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On December 8, 1942, Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry -Commissioner to investigate a dispute 
between the Johnston Woollen Mills, Limited, 
Waterville, P.Q., and certain of its employees. 
(L. G., Jan., 1943, p. 70.) A strike involving 
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75 employees of the company occurred on 
February 6, and terminated on February 15. 
Inasmuch as the main issue of the dispute was: 
the remuneration of the employees, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation could not. 
be established; therefore the Commissioner 
recommended that the application for a board 
be refused. Accordingly on February 15, the- 
parties to the dispute were advised that a 
board could not be established. 

A- report was received during the month 
from Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations: 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ont., who had been appointed an ~ 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to- 
investigate a dispute between the Dominion 
Glass Company, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont..,. 
and its employees, members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. (L. G., Jan..,. 
1943, p. 68.) The Commissioner found that. 
the Company’s volume of war work only 
represented a negligible percentage of its. 
total production and recommended that a 
board be not established. Accordingly, the 
parties to the dispute were advised that a 
board would not be established under the: 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


On December 15, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough,. 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart-- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner,,. 
to investigate a dispute between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, Kingston, Ont.,. 
and its employees, members of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. (L. G., Jan., 1943, p. 68.) From an. 
examination of union records, the Commis- 
sioner found that the applicant union did 
not represent a majority of the employees. 
of the company, and therefore recommended 
against the establishment of a Board of Con-- 
ciliation and Investigation. The Minister of 
Labour accepted the Commissioner’s recom-- 
mendation and the parties were advised that 
a board would not be established. 


Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations: 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour,. 
Toronto, who was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner on February 
3, to investigate a dispute between the Alum-- 
inum Company of Canada, Limitel, Kingston,. 
Ontario, and its employees, members of various 
unions represented by the Joint Committee: 
of A.F. of L. Unions (L. G., Feb., 1948, p. 195) 
made his report. The Commissioner found on. 
examining the records submitted by these. 
organizations that they did not represent a. 
majority of the employees of the company,. 
and therefore recommended against the estab--- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and. 
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Investigation. The Minister of Labour ac- 
cepted the Commissioner’s recommendation 


and the parties were advised that a board 
would not be established. 


In the dispute between the A. R. Clarke 
and Company, Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 280, International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed on January 18, 1948, an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make 
an investigation. (L. G., Feb., 1943, p. 194.) 
A representation vote conducted on February 
4 indicated that the applicant union did not 
represent a majority of the employees and 
consequently the Commissioner recommended 
against the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. Subsequently the 
parties to the dispute were advised that a board 
would not be established. 


On January 26, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the Davis 
Leather Company, Limited, Newmarket, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 290, 
International Fur and Leather Workers Union. 
(L. G., Feb., 1943, p. 194.) Subsequently a 
representation vote was taken which indicated 
that the applicant union did not represent a 
majority of the employees concerned and as a 
result the Commissioner recommended against 
the establishment of the board. The applicants 
were advised that a board would not be 
established. ; 


Dr. Percy A. Robert, Montreal, was ap- 
pointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner on January 29, to investigate a 
dispute between James Hazel and Son, Quebec, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
74, International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union. (L. G., Feb., 1948, p. 194.) 
The Commissioner recommended that as the 
employees and the company had agreed to 
make a joint application to the Quebec Re- 
gional War Labour Board for a decision on 
_ wage rates and cost of living bonus, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation be refused. 
At the end of the month the applicant union 
had been requested to withdraw the applica- 
tion for a board, as remuneration and matters 
pertaining thereto have been removed from 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act by P.C. 5963, the Wartime Wages 
Control Order and come within the jurisdiction 
of the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards. 
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Settlements Reached 


, On March 1, on the request of the applicant 
union, the ‘application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(L. G., June, 1942, p. 660) to deal with a 
dispute between the Dominion Wire, Rope and 
Cable Company, Limited, Lachine, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Lodge 1288, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, was with- 
drawn. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Wire Rope Company, Limited, Lachine, 
P. Q., and its employees, members of Lodge 
1288, International Association of Machinists 
(L. G., July; 1942, p. 761) was withdrawn by 
applicant union on March 1. 


On February 6, the Department was advised 
that an agreement had been signed between 
the Progressive Engineering Works Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 1; Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and that the application for a Board of Con- 
ciation and Investigation (L. G., Feb., 1943, 
p. 194) was accordingly withdrawn, an agree- 
ment having been reached between the par- 
ties. A summary of the agreement will be 
found in the section of this issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE entitled “Recent Collective Agree- 
ments”. 


The Department was advised on February 12 
that the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, to 
deal with the dispute between the Wilson 
Motor Bodies, Limited, Long Branch, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 253, 
United Automobile Workers of America (L. G., 
Feb., 1948, p. 194) was withdrawn, the parties 
to the dispute having concluded a collective 
labour agreement. 


A summary of the agreement will be found 
in the section of this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE entitled “Recent Collective Agree- 
ments”. 


Application Withdrawn 


On February 16, .the Department was 
advised by the applicant union that it had 
been established that the employees con- 
cerned in a dispute with the Corporation of 
the City of North Vancouver (L.G., Decem- 
ber, 1942, p. 1374) came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act of the Province of British 
Columbia and consequently the. request for 
a Board was withdrawn. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Taylor Electric Manufacturing ~ 
Company, London, Ont., and its Employees 


On February 5, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Taylor Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, London, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 517, United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. (Lasour Gazette, October 1942, 
page 1122). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Prof. 
Christian Severtz and Mr. J. A. E. Braden, 
K.C., both of London and appointed on the 
nomination of the employees and employer 
respectively. 
~ The unanimous report of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumMpHrey MitcHe.y, M-P., 
Minister’ of Labour,‘ 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between Taylor Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, and its employees, 
members of Local 617 United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to deal with the above dispute, having 
completed the work assigned to it, begs to 
submit its report. The Board is pleased to 
be able to report that an agreement has been 
reached between the parties upon all matters 
in dispute. 

Subsequent to the interim report Etibmiitted 
by the Board on November 9, 1942, the 
‘members of the Board were appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
investigate certain notices of separation given 
by the employer to twenty employees who 
were members of the union. Pursuant to 
this appointment, the Board reassembled in 
London on November 16, 1942, and sitting 
both as a Board of Conciliation and Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission, heard a brief 
on behalf of the employees, submitted through 

~ counsel, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.-C. On November 
27, 1942, a brief in reply was submitted by 


Mr. A. H. Murphy, K.C., Counsel for the com- 
pany. At subsequent sittings, commencing on 
the 8th December, 1942, evidence in support 
of the briefs was heard, as well as argument 
of counsel. 


At the conclusion of tka: hearings, the Board 
was of opinion that there were still possibili- 
ties of a settlement of the dispute. Accord- 
ingly, the parties were informed that no report 
would be submitted for fourteen days. Before 
the expiration of this period, an offer of set- 
tlement was made on behalf of the employer. 
Subsequently, direct negotiations took place 
between the parties ,and meetings of the 
board were held to assist in the settlement 
which finally resulted. 


The original memorandum of settlement, 
signed by Mr. C. R. Sullivan representing 
the union, and Mr. A. T. Taylor, representing 
the employer, is forwarded herewith. The 
board has pleasure in Saaberayt ee the ap- 
proval of this settlement. 


It will be noted that the parties have agreed 
to the holding of a vote by the Department 
of Labour to determine whether the employees 
desire to be represented by Local 517 United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, or by the Taylor Electric Employees 
Association. The form of ballot agreed upon 
by the parties-is also submitted herewith. 
Both parties agree that the date of the vote 
shall be determined by the Department of 
Labour, the Board of Conciliation to make 
such recommendations as to the date of taking 
the vote as it sees fit. The chairman of the 
board and Dr. Sivertz are of opinion that the 
vote should not be taken until thirty days 
from the date of settlement, namely January 
25, 1943. Mr. Braden, however, is of opinion 
that the vote should be taken forthwith. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 3rd day of February, 1943. 


(Sgd.) I. M. Macponett,, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. Sivertz, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) J. A. E. Brapen, 
Company’s Nominee. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour during 
February, 1943 


BOUT 65 disputes came to the attention 
of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department during February and were dealt 
with by Industrial Relations Officers and, in 
Ontario, by the additional services of the Con- 
ciliation Officers of the province working in 
co-operation with the Federal Department. In 
nearly every instance an amicable adjustment 
of the matters in dispute was secured by 
the investigating officer. The disputes of 
peculiar interest or importance are summarized 
in the statement below which represents a 
partial review of the activities of the Branch 
during the month. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and North Western 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and one officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Coan Miners, Arrrat, Atta—On February 
1, some 163 employees of Star Mine operated 
by Rosedale Collieries, Limited, went on strike 
in an attempt to enforce a demand for the 
supply of free carbide to the “company men” 
claiming that the management of Rosedale 
Mines, operated by the same company, fol- 
lowed this practice in respect to its day-wage 
employees. The matter was immediately 
taken up by Departmental officials with the 
officers of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
‘representative, Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, proceeded to Drumheller in an effort 
to secure a resumption of work. Efforts at 
mediation failed and the strikers ignored in- 
structions from the union’s District officer 
to resume work. When on March 10 the 
employees rejected by a vote of 53 to 44 a 
proposal. from District Headquarters for 
termination of the strike, Mr. Robert Livett, 
president of District 18, U.M.W.A. secured 
from International President John L. Lewis, 
authority to revoke the charter of the Aerial 
Local No. 4685. This action was taken and 
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every employee was then obliged to make 
application for re-employment and those who 
were accepted by the Company were restored 
to membership in the union. Because the 
union holds a closed shop contract with the 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association, this step meant that those em- 
ployees who were not reinstated would likely 
be unable to obtain employment at any 
mine in Western Canada which was party to 
an agreement with the U.M.W.A. The local 
executive was removed from office and the 
affairs of the Union placed in charge of the 
District Board member for the area. Work 
was resumed on February 15, by all employees 
with the exception of seven men whom the 
Company refused to re-engage pending full 
consideration of their case. At the end of 
the month the Company had reinstated all 
except the former secretary of the Union and 
three other men.- The Union dropped its 
demand for free carbide and an agreement 
was reached to submit certain other matters 
in dispute to an Independent Chairman. 


Coan Miners, Frernis, B:C—Upon joint 
request from officers of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America and the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, the Minister of Labour late in January 
appointed Mr. John Russell of Calgary to act 
as Independent Chairman to adjudicate a 
dispute between the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Company, Limited, Fernie, B.C., and its em- 
ployees. At hearings which tommenced on 
February 18, Mr. Russell was called upon to 
determine the merits of a claim by the Union 
that yardage rates should be paid at a place 
known as No. 4 Left Room driven from a 
point on the Main Tunnel 7,600 feet from 
the Portal of the mine. His findings were 
that the room was driven for the purpose of 
extracting pillar coal and was not intended 
to be a Main Haulage Road. Therefore, 
under the terms of the contract the miners 
were not entitled to yardage as claimed. The 
decision was accepted by both parties. 


Tool Workers, WrESstTMouUNT, P.Q—Fol- 
lowing receipt of a joint request, the Minister 
of Labour nominated Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, to act as Chairman of an Arbitration 
Committee to deal with a dispute between 
Defence Industries, Limited, Westmount Tool 
Works, Westmount, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Lodge 1594, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. The Committee unani- 
mously approved the action of the Company 
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in transferring an employee from one Depart- 
ment to another and held that a transfer had 
not caused any prejudice to the man in 
question or the organization to which he 
belonged. 


_ Atrcrart Parts Workers, BRANTFORD, ONT.— 
On February 4, a representative of the United 
Automobile Workers of America brought to 
the attention of the Department a strike by 
66 employees in the metal fittings department 
of the Verity Plant of Massey Harris Com- 
pany Limited, Brantford, Ontario. Some of the 
strikers were members of the U.A.W.A., but 
that organization had not sanctioned the stop- 
page. 
a day and a half, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was assigned to 
investigate the grievances of the workers. On 
February 15, Mr. Nicol brought together 
representatives of the management, a com- 
_ mittee of seven from the metal fittings depart- 
ment and a sub-committee of five from the 
Plant Council. Following a frank discussion, 
a mutually satisfactory agreement on the 
matters at issue was reached. Three members 
of the committee from the metal fittings 
department were given permission to sit in 
with three from the Plant Council Committee 
to study classifications within the Department 
and to recommend any changes needed to 
remove injustices. The meeting approved of 
the production workers classification chart, a 
copy of which was given to each committee 
member. The Company agreed to give con- 
sideration to improving washroom facilities 
and the adjustment of other minor matters. 

Founpry Workers, Sackvitte, N.B.—On 
January 30 a group of 43 workers employed 
by Enterprise Foundry, Limited, Sackville, 
N.B., went on strike because of unsatisfactory 
ventilation. The matter had been the subject 
of discussion on previous occasions but the 
Company had not implemented an undertak- 
ing to install additional ventilators. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., secured from the Company a 
promise that this work would be proceeded 
with at once and the men returned to work 
on February 2. 

Merat Workers, Owen Sounn, Ont.—A 
strike of 37 men and 20 girls in the employ of 
the Northern Bolt, Screw and Wire Company, 
Limited, Owen Sound, Ontario, occurred on 
February 4. It was caused by the Company’s 
dismissal of the Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee of the Local Union of the United 
Steelworkers of America, allegedly for insuffi- 
cient reasons. Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, visited the plant 
and held conferences on February 10 and 11. 
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The Company maintained that the dismissed 
employee had insulted and assaulted the plant 
superintendent and that he had caused unrest 
among the employees by reporting incorrectly 
to them in regard to negotiations between the 
Company and the Grievance Committee. The 


- Company had requested the Union to appoint. 


another Chairman of the Grievance Committee 
but this procedure had been unacceptable. 
The Union asked for the resignation of the 
plant superintendent but later withdrew its 
demand. Finally the Company agreed to 
reinstate the dismissed employee and work was 
resumed when the plant reopened on Feb- 
ruary 15. 


“ Merat Workers, Hamitton, Ont—On Feb- 


ruary 8, a field representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America notified the Depart- 
ment of a strike on that date by employees 
of the Greening Wire Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, called as a consequence of 
a reduction in morning and afternoon rest 
periods by five minutes. It involved about 60 
male and 80 female employees. Mr. George 
Fenwick, Provincial Conciliation Officer, 
Toronto, arrived on the scene February 9, but 
was not able to arrange attendance by the 
managing officers of the Company at a joint 
conference with employees until the afternoon 
of February 10. Mr. Fenwick induced the 
Company tentatively to restore the 15-minute 
rest period which had been in effect for a year, 
and arranged that a Committee of employees 
would be selected to discuss their differences 
with the management at an early date. Work 
was resumed by the night shift at 6 pm., 
February 10. On February 16 Mr. Fenwick 
met the elected Committee and representa- 
tives of the management. It was settled that. 
the 15-minute rest period would be continued, 
and a number of grievances were satisfactorily 
adjusted. The Company asked that the 
workers form some type of Committee to 
meet the management from time to time in 
regard to grievances. The employees agreed 
to advise the management as to how they 
intended to select such a Committee and, if 
any differences of opinion should’ arise it was 
intimated that a Department of Labour repre- 
sentative would be prepared to supervise a 
vote to determine if the workers want to be 
represented by a Trade Union or by an 
Employees’ Committee. 


Founpry WorKERS, WELLAND, Ont.—An 
allegation that Canadian Foundries and Forg- 
ings, Limited, Welland Ontario, was interfering 
with the organization of its employees into a 
trade union was received by the Department on 
February 8, along with a request that an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner be 
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appointed to investigate the dismissal of a 
worker on account of union activity. An 
investigation by Mr. J. Hutcheon, Provincial 
Conciliation Officer, Toronto, revealed that 
union activity did not have any bearing on 
the Company’s action. Later the Company 
and the U.A.W.-C.1.0. jointly requested that 
a vote be taken to determine the bargaining 
agency desired by the employees. The results 
of the ballot are reported below under “Union 
Representation Votes”. 


SHrpyarD Workers, Lauzon, P.Q—A strike 
of employees of the Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company, Limited, Lauzon, P.Q,, 
- seemed imminent early in February as a result 
of resentment towards a proposed schedule of 
staggered hours worked out by the Associate 
Transit Controller to relieve serious traffic 
congestion which was held to be partly respon- 
sible for considerable absenteeism and inter- 
ference with production. On request of the 
Department Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, Montreal, 
called a conference of Company and Union 
Officials, the Associate Transit Controller and 
a representative of Wartime Merchant Ship- 
ping, Limited. The employees’ representatives 
maintained that, while the proposals would 
work to the advantage of shipyard workers 
residing in Quebec City, St-Romuald and 
Levis, they would detrimentally affect the 
majority of workers who lived in Lauzon. 
Separate meetings of the workers from Lauzon 
and the other three points were then arranged 
at which attempts were made by the Associate 
Transit Controller and an official of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour to persuade the 
employees to accept the changes in hours as 
essential in order to relieve congestion. The 
men refused, however, to consent to any 
change in existing conditions. It was finally 
agreed not to press the proposed scheme until 
the conclusion of negotiations for a collective 
agreement presently being carried on between 
the Company and the Canadian Union of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, Local No. 
3 (C.C.L.). During the month an extensive 
investigation into wage rates and employment 
classifications of the Company was undertaken 
by Mr. F. LaFortune, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Coat Miners, Mimpuanpvaz, Atta.—A threat- 
ened strike by 220 employees of the Midland 
Coal Mining Company, Midlandvale, Alberta, 
on February 4, was averted by prompt inter- 
vention on the part of Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative of the Department of 
Labour, Vancouver, B.C. The employees gave 
the Company 24 hours in which to comply with 
their demands that contract conditions be 
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observed in connection with wage rates payable 
where miners “drive through pillar’. Mr. Har- 
rison presided at two conferences of Company 
and Union representatives at which it was 
agreed that the Company would pay the rates 
specified in the contract as from February 1, 
1943. 


Rotting Mitt Workers, Cautcary, AuTA—A 
dispute arose during February between em- 
ployees of Calgary Rolling Mill and the Com- 
pany over the negotiation of an agreement in- 
volving recognition of the Rolling Mill Em- 
ployees’ Federal Union, No. 23180 (A.F. of L.) 
and was satisfactorily settled through mediation 
by Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative, 
Department of Labour, Vancouver. ‘There 
were 110 employees involved. Joint conferences 
between the parties were arranged by Mr. 
Harrison and resulted in the signing of a 
contract on February 24. 


Coat Miners, CoatBpurn, N.S—On Feb- 
ruary 9, the total working force of the Green- 
wood Mining Company, New Glasgow, NS., 
numbering 96, ceased work. The employees 
are members of the independent Coalburn 
Miners Union. The strike was precipitated by 
demands of the miners that the Company agree 
to alternate the night and day shifts of two 
employees engaged as haulage engineers. Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., communicated with both 
parties to the dispute and secured a resumption 
of work on February 11 pending an investi- 
gation. On February 15, Mr. Pettigrove ar- 
ranged a joint conference at which it was 
ascertained that the dispute arose after a chain 
runner joined the army and the Company 
found it necessary to transfer a haulage en- 
gineer to fill his place. Another man became 
haulage engineer by day, and a 17-year-old 
chain runner became night haulage engineer. 
After a month this night man demanded that 
he be permitted to alternate on the day shift, 
but the Company refused on the grounds that 
the day work was much more arduous and 
required the experience of an older employee. 
It was finally agreed that the new night haulage 
engineer would continue night shift work for 
a period of two months, during which the 
Company would make other arrangements and 
then place him on a more suitable job. 


CoaL Miners, ALBERTA AND EASTERN BritisH 
CotumB1A.— During the month of February a 
special survey of labour conditions in the coal 
mining areas of Alberta and Eastern B.C. was 
conducted over a period of several weeks by 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative, 
Department of Labour. His inquiries were 
directed particularly to conditions obtaining in 
those mining properties which have signed 
agreements with District 18, United Mine 
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Workers of America. The information secured 
was placed in the hands of the Coal Controller 
of the Industries Control Board as well as the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service. 


CarpPENTERS, Port ALBERNI, B.C.—On Feb- 
rurary 15 a group of 139 carpenters employed 
by Carter-Halls-Aldinger Company, Limited, 
on a construction project at Port Alberni, BC., 
went on strike in an effort to compel one em- 
ployee who was a member of the Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada to pay dues to 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. Mr. G. R. Currie, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, commu- 
nicated with a representative of the United 
Brotherhood pointing out that the union did 
not have an agreement covering the Port 
Alberni project, and that its agreement with 
the Company through the General Contractors 
Association of Vancouver did not contain 
closed shop conditions nor prohibit the em- 
ployment of members of other unions. Through 
the Union representative Mr. Currie requested 
that the striking employees return to work 
immediately. The Company decided to transfer 
the employee in question to other employ- 
ment in order to avoid a controversy, and the 
carpenters returned to work after a stoppage of 
a few hours. . , 


SHiIpyaRD Workers, LiverpooL, N.S—Dif- 
ferences between 450 employees, members of 
five Unions and their employer, Thompson 
Brothers Machinery Company, Limited, Liver- 
pool, N.S., involving the threat of a strike 
were amicably adjusted when Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, 
N.B., directed joint conferences with repre- 
sentatives of all parties on February 9 and 10. 
The Union had been working under unsigned 
tentative agreements, and demands for Union 
shop contracts constituted a common factor in 
each of the disputes. Agreements providing 
for recognition in each instance of the Union 
as sole bargaining agent for the employees con- 
cerned were consummated between the Com- 
pany and Local No. 370, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America and Local 
No. 392, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. The Company also under- 
took to enter into a similar agreement with 
Local No. 1573 of the International Association 
of Machinists, but the signing of the contract 
was delayed pending the approval of an Inter- 
national representative of the Association. 
With respect to negotiations with Local No. 
879, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Local No. 226, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters, the Company 
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contended that these Local unions had not yet 
reached a degree of organization which would 
justify it in signing union shop agreements. 
Further conferences in regard to formal recog- 
nition of these local unions were deferred for 
the time being. The dispute with the Electrical 
Workers was complicated by objections to a 
change from eight to nine hours per day 
proposed by the Company, with time and one- 
half for overtime beyond eight hours. Mr. 
Pettigrove arranged that a vote should be 
taken and that the majority decision would be 
binding on all employees concerned. The 
majority of 80 in a total vote of 360 favoured 
the extension of hours. Classification of certain 
employees in accordance with a Finding and 
Direction of the National War Labour Board 
was a factor in connection with the grievances 
of the Boilermakers and Carpenters Unions. 
This matter was adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all parties. . 


Construction Worxkers, WINpsor, N.S—A 
dispute between the Fundy Construction Com- 
pany, Windsor, Nova Scotia, and its employees, 
dating back to November 24, 1942, and having 
to do with the refusal of the Company to 
adjust certain wage rates and agree to recog- 
nition of Local No. 1348, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, came 
to a head on February 11 when 126 employees 
threatened to strike four days later unless the 
Company acceded to their demands. Mr. H. 
R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., called a joint conference of 
the parties which averted strike action and 
resulted in the signing of\an agreement on 
February 17. The agreement provided for 
recognition of the Union as sole bargaining 
agent for the employees which it covered, 
preferential consideration of Union members 
and, subject to approval by the National War 
Labour Board, wage rates of 70 cents per hour 
for carpenters and 80 cents per hour for leading 
hands. . 


Coat Miners, Drumuetier, Aura—A one- 
day strike by 175 employees of the Hy-Grade 
Coal Company, Limited, Drumheller, Alberta, 
occurred on February 24 when the workers 
demanded the dismissal of a driver-boss who 
was alleged to have struck one of the drivers in 
the course of an altercation. Following inter- 
vention by Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Repre- 
sentative, Department of Labour, the Com- 
pany transferred the driver-boss to another 
position and work was resumed. 


Coat Miners, Minto, N.B—A strike on 
February 8 of 12 miners employed by the 
Minto Coal Company was occasioned by the 
alleged failure of the Company to furnish a 
sufficient number of wheelers to keep the 
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machines in the mine clear. The matter was 
taken up by the Director of Industrial Re- 
lations directly with the Sub-District Board 
member of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Negotiations ensued between the 
Company and Union representatives, as a 
result of which a rearrangement of the duties 
of the firm’s 12 wheelers, acceptable to the 
workers, was effected. Work was resumed on 
February 9. The action of the strikers re- 
sulted in the enforced idleness of some 140 
other employees. 


Union Representation Votes 


Munitions INsprectors, QurEBEc, P.Q.—By 
joint consent of the parties, a representation 
vote was conducted under the supervision of 
Mr. L. Pepin and Mr. F. LaFortune, Industrial 
Relations Officers of Montreal and Ottawa 
respectively, on February 9 and 10, among 
the employees of the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada engaged at the 
Dominion Arsenals in St. Malo and Valcartier, 
P.Q. The ballot read: “Do you wish to be 
represented by the International Union of 
Inspectors of War Supplies of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, an affiliate of the A.F. 
of L.?” There were 2,192 employees eligible 
to vote and the results were as follows: Num- 
ber of votes cast, 1,767; number voting “Yes”, 
786; number voting “No”, 886; spoiled bal- 
lots, 95. 


ELECTRICIANS, PICKERING, ONT.—By joint 
consent, a representation vote was conducted 
under the supervision of Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, on Feb- 
ruary 17, among employees of the Ajax Plant 
of Defence Industries, Limited, Pickering, On- 
tario. The ballot read: “Do you desire Local 
874 of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers to represent you in dealing 
with the management of Defence Industries, 
Limited?” There were 44 eligible to vote and 
the 40 employees who cast ballots voted 
unanimously in favour of the Union. 


Datry Workers, Winpsor, Ont.—Following 
a request by the Company, a ballot was con- 
ducted on February 18, by joint consent of 
the parties, among employees of the Borden 
Company, Limited, Walkerside Division, 
Windsor, Ontario. Out of 94 participating, 64 
voted in favour of bargaining collectively with 
their employer through the Employees-Man- 
agement Co-operative Plan as against 30 
voting in favour of bargaining through the 
Windsor Milk Drivers and Dairy Workers 
Union, chartered by the Canadian Congress 


of Labour. 
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Founpry WorKERS, WELLAND, Ont—By 
joint request made during February, a ballot 
was conducted on March 1 among employees 
in two plants of Canadian Foundries and 
Forgings, Limited, Welland, Ontario. The 
consolidation of the results of the votes in 
the two plants was as follows: The number 
voting in favour of bargaining collectively 
with the employer through the UAW-CIO 
was 375 as against 78 in favour of an Inde- 
pendent Shop Committee and 45 voting 
against any Union or Committee. There were 
7 spoiled ballots. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS, PETERBORO, ONT.— 
Following receipt of a joint request, arrange- 
ments were made on February 24 and a ballot 
conducted on March 2 among employees of 
Canada Packers, Limited, Peterboro, Ontario, 
by Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto. The ballot read .as follows: “In 
your dealings with the management of Canada 
Packers, Limited, Peterboro, do you prefer 
to be represented by a Plant Relations Com- 
mittee or Local 210, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America?” 45 employees voted 
for the Plant Relations Committee as against 
97 for the Union. 


TexTILE Workers, Sr. JeromME, P.Q—On 
February 23, Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal. supervised by joint consent 
a secret ballot to determine whether the 
employees of Regent Knitting Mills, Limited, 
St. Jerome, P.Q., wished to be represented by 
a negotiating committee of employees or by 
the United Textile Workers of Canada 
(T.L.C.C.). Out of a total of 618 eligible, 
522 voted in favour of the United Textile 
Workers of Canada and 49 in favour of an 
employees’ negotiating committee. There were 
17 spoiled ballots. 


EXpLosives Workers, TrRANScoNA, Man.—A 
vote among employees of Defence Industries, 
Limited, Transcona Works, was conducted by 
joint request of the Company and the union, 
February 16 to 18 under the supervision of 
Mr. R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg, to ascertain whether or not the 
workers were in favour of having the Winnipeg 
Powder and High Explosives Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 150 (A.F. of L.) represent them as 
sole bargaining agency in matters concerning 
their employment. A total of 2,354 voted out 
of a total eligible group number 2,546. The 
result favoured the Union by 1,839 to 486, 
with 29 spoiled ballots. 


AUTOMOTIVE Parts WorKERS, WINDSOR, ONT. 
—On December 17 a representation vote was 
conducted by joint request of the parties, 
under departmental supervision among the 
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employees in three plants of the Canadian 
Motor Lamp Company, Windsor, Ontario, to 
ascertain if the employees wanted. to bargain 
collectively through a Windsor Local of the 
UAW-CIO. Subsequently a protest was 
lodged by the Union against the actions of 
certain alleged agents of the Company prior 
to the holding of the ballot. On February 
26, officers of the Union withdrew their pro- 
test and results of the election were officially 
released. The consolidated tabulation of 
votes was as follows:— 


Lamp Plant: In favour of the UAW-CIO, 
38; against UAW-CIO, 112. 
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Cartridge Plants: 
CIO, 144; 
ballots, 10. 

ABRASIVES WorKERS, BRANTFORD, OnT.—On 
February 16, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, on the joint application 
of the parties, supervised a vote among em- 
ployees of Canadian Durex Abrasives, Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ontario, to determine whether 
or not they desired to be represented by the 
UAW-CIO. 80 employees participated in the 
ballot, of whom 64 voted in favour of the 
Union and 13 against. There were three 
spoiled ballots. 


In favour, of the UAW- 
against UAW-CIO, 456; spoiled 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during February, 1943 


\ HILE the number of strikes and lockouts 

reported for the month of February, 
1943, was only two less than the previous 
month, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss in man working days were both 
substantially lower. The figures show. 32 
strikes on record, involving 5,243 workers and 
a time loss of 24,306 man working days, as 
compared with 34 strikes in January, with 
19,857 workers involved and a time loss of 
166,707 days. During February, 1942, there 
were 16 strikes recorded, involving 2,901 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 23,997 days. Two 
strikes carried over from January, namely, 
tobacco factory workers at Montreal, P.Q,., 
and glass factory workers at Wallaceburg, Ont., 
caused about 68 per cent of the time loss dur- 
ing the month under review. The exception- 
ally large time loss in January was caused 
by the strikes of steel mill workers in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and Sydney and Trenton, 
NS. 


Five strikes, involving 2,634 workers, were 
carried over from January and 27 commenced 
during February. Of these 382 disputes 30 
were terminated during the month. Eleven 
resulted in favour of the workers, seven in 
favour of the employers, four were compromise 
settlements, one was partially successful and 
seven were indefinite in result. 


At the end of the month two strikes were 
recorded as unterminated, namely: glass fac- 


tory workers at Wallaceburg, Ont., and metal 
factory workers at Preston, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Such strikes are listed in this 
paragraph for a period up to one year after 
removal from the table of current strikes. 

The following table gives information for 
February and January, 1943, and February, 
1942 :— 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of workers. | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*February, 1943...... z 32 5, 243 24,306 
*January, 1943....... a 34 19, 857 166, 707 
*February, 1942....... 16 2,901 23,997 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, ‘strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disput tes is maintained i in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1943* 


Number involved |Time loss 


Go eae occupation EET. AT in vee Particularst 
and locality stablish- working. 
ments Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1943 
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MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Copper refinery workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Moulders, Sackville, N.B. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 
Glass factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Coal truckers, Yorkton, 
Sask. 


1,685 


250 


(a) 438 


(b) 650 


8,425 |Commenced January 27, 1943; for wage ad- 


justments as provided in agreement; ter- 
minated February 6; conciliation (federal 
and provincial); in favour of workers. 


500 {Commenced January 15, 1943; for increased 


wages; terminated February 4; conciliation 
Rise and provincial); partially success- 
ul. 


43 |Commenced January 30, 1943; re working 


conditions; terminated February 1; con- 
ciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 


8,000 |Commenced January 30, 1943; for union recog- 


nition and agreement with another union; 
unterminated. 


6 |Commenced January 30, 1943; for increased 


tonnage rates; terminated February 1; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1943 


LocGine— 
Teamsters and loaders, 
Beardmore, Ont. 


Skidders, Nipigon, Ont. 


Bush labourers, Pine Falls, 
Man. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, Aerial, Alta. 


Coal miners (wheelers), 
North Minto, N.B. 


Coal miners, Drumheller, 
Alta. 


Coal miners, Coalburn, N.S. 


Metal miners, Copper Moun- 
tain, B.C 


Coal miners, Drumheller, 
Alta. 


1 


—_ 


(ce) 12 


(f) 20 


22 


163 


(d) 12 


172 


96 


86 


175 


72 |Commenced February 2; for increased piece 


30 


11 


1,950 


688 


135 


86 


175 


rates; terminated February 8; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 9; for increased piece 
rates; terminated February 10; negotiations 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 16; re meals; termin- 
ated February 16; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced February 1; for free carbide for 
pit lamps; terminated February 13; nego- 
tiations; in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 8; for employment of 
extra wheelers; terminated February 8; 
negotiations; (change in system of mining 
to be tried) compromise. 


Commenced February 8; against failure to 
serve hot drinks to surfacemen during 
extremely cold weather; terminated Febru- 
ary 11; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced February 9; for alternating of 
night and day shifts of haulage engineers; 
terminated February 10; conciliation (fed- 
eral); compromise. 


Commenced February 23; against dismissal 
of employee; terminated February 23; re- 
turn of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Commenced February 24; for dismissal of a 
driver boss; terminated February 24; nego- 
tiations; (driver boss resigned) in favour 
of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1943*—Con. 








Industry, occupation 
and locality 





Establish- Wovlkers 


Number involved Time loss 

in man 

working 
days 


——_—_—_—<——_—__—__——_——. 
SF 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1943—Continued 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Tannery workers, Plessis- 
ville, P.Q. 


Fur factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen mill workers, 
Waterville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Paper mill workers, La- 
chute Mills, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 


Brass factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Aircraft parts factory 
workers, Brantford, 
Ont. 


Bolt factory workers, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Wire factory workers, 
. Hamilton, Ont. 


Motor vehicles factory, 
workers, Tilbury, Ont. 


Motor vehicles factory 
workers, Brantford, 
Ont. 


Motors vehicles factory 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q 


— 


— 


ary 


— 


—_— 


— 


— 


re 


— 


— 


— 


ary 


— 


—_ 


44 


18 


75 


65 


100 


40 


143 


(e) 66 


57 


66 


140 


151 


250 


90 


300 


22 |Commenced February 19; for increased 


20 


525 


33 


800 


40 


22 


66 


475 


1, 000 


350 


151 


375 


150 


wages; terminated February 19; return of 
workers pending reference to the Regional 
War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced February 26; for closed shop 
union agreement with increased wages; 
terminated February 27; negotiations in; 
favour of workers. 


Commenced February 6; re date of applica- 
tion of wage increases; terminated February 
15; conciliation (provincial); return of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced February 19; against dismissa 
of a foreman; terminated February 19; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced February 5; for increased wages; 
terminated February 13; conciliation (pro- 
vincial);-return of workers pending further 
reference to the Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Commenced February 1; against change in 
shifts; terminated February 1; return of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced February 3; in sympathy with 
strikers at glass factory; terminated Febru- 
ary 3; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced February 4; for reclassification 
of wage increases for certain workers; ter- 
minated February 5; return of workers 
pending conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced February 4; against dismissal of 
a worker; terminated February 13; con- 
ciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 


Commenced February 8; against dismissal of 
a worker; unterminated. 


Commenced February 8; re working condi- 
tions; terminated February 10; conciliation 
(provincial); in favour of workers. 


Commenced February 18; for a union agree- 
ment; terminated February 20; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced February 17; for union recog- 
nition, re piece work rates and against 
dismissal of worker; terminated February 
18; conciliation (federal): return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced February 26; against dismissal 
of a worker; terminated February 26; arbi- 
tration; (worker re-employed in another 
department); ; compromise. 


Commenced February 2; re working condi- © 
tions; terminated February 2; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1943* 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


AND CONCILIATION SOL 


—Conc. 


Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation 


and locality Establish-; 


Jork 
ments Workers 


in man 
working 


Particularst 


days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1943—Concluded 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Carpenters, Port Alberni, 1 139 
BGs 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Maintenance-of-way _ lab- 1 98 
ourers, Montreal, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, Sum- 1 9 
merside, P.E.I. 


18 |Commenced February 15; against working 
with a worker from another union; ter- 
minated February 15; conciliation (fed- 
eral); (worker transferred) in favour of 
workers. 


98 {Commenced Fenruary 16; against mistake in 
tax deductions; terminated February 16; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


18 Commenced February 12; for increased wages; 
terminated February 15; negotiations; 
compromise. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 100 indirectly. (b) 200 indirectly. 
indirectly. (f) 50 indirectly. 


(c) 30 indirectly. 


(d) 140 indirectly. (e) 200 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the May, 1942, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1941”. The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. An order under 
the Defence Regulations, effective July 25, 
1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, 
as noted in the Lasour GazeTrr, August, 1940, 
page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1942 was 1,281, involving 454,800 workers 
directly and indirectly, with a total time loss 
of 1,527,000 working days, as compared with 
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1,079,000 working days in 1941. Over half the 
time loss in 1942 occurred in the coal mining 
industry. 

The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 87, and 7 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
94 disputes in progress during the month; 
25,300 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 90,000 working days. 

Of the 87 disputes beginning in December, 
25 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 31 over other wage questions; 11 over 
questions as to employment of particular 
classes or persons; 18 over other questions as 
to working arrangements; and 2 were sym- 
pathetic strikes. Final settlements were 
reached in 70 disputes, of which 14 were set- 
tled in favour of workers, 35 in favour of 
employers and 21 resulted in compromises; in 
17 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

United States 


The number of strikes beginning in January 
was 195, involving 90,000 workers in these new 
strikes. The time loss for all disputes in pro- 
gress during the month was 450,000 man- 
working days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—W. C. MACDONALD,, IN- 
CORPORATED, AND THE TOBACCO WORKERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 235 


Agreement to be in effect from September 29, 
1942, to March 31, 1944. (A strike to secure 
wage adjustments is noted on page 335 of this 
issue). All employees who are or who later 
become members of the Union shall remain 
members for 18 months or until March 31, 1944. 

Hours: 10 per day on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday; 9 per day on Monday and Friday, 
a 48-hour week. Except for watchmen and 
power plant employees, overtime is payable at 
time and one-half and all work on Sundays and 
holidays at double time. Wages: “It is the 
policy of the Company that its wage scale for 
similar work under similar conditions shall be 
at least as high as the wage scale in other 
tobacco factories in Montreal. ... The Company 
agrees to pay and the union agrees to accept 
the presently existing scale of wage rates during 
the life of this agreement, including cost-of- 
living bonus as required by the law from time 
to time, subject however to such modifications 
as may be ordered by the Regional War Labour 
Board upon an application now being made for 
permission to increase wage rates by five cents 
per hour.” 

Provision is also’ made for one week’s vaca- 
tion to employees with one year’s service (sub- 
ject to the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board), seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MARYSVILLE, NEW BRUNSWICK.—CANADIAN Cor- 
TONS LIMITED AND THE UNITED TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF CANADA, LocAL No. 16. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1943, to January 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Company 
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recognizes the union as the representative of 
its membership. All employees who are now 
members of the union or later become rein- 
stated to good standing in the. union shall be 


expected to maintain such membership during 


the life of the agreement. New employees must 
join the union. 


Hours (except for tour workers): 9 per day, 
5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-quarter. Hourly wage 
rates: for boys and girls, from 184 cents during 
first two months to the full rate for the job or 
a rate in proportion to the work performed after 
four months. No male employee who is 21] 
years or over to be paid less than 30 cents per 
hour. Basic wage rates are to remain as at 
time the agreement made unless notice of change 
is given. Provision is also made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Lona BRANCH (TORONTO), ONTARIO. WILSON 
Motor Bopigs CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 252. 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported in the LABsour GAZETTE, February, page 
212 and conciliation by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, as noted on page 327 of this 
issue. Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1943, to February 1, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The Com- 
pany recognizes the union as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agency for the hourly rated »mployees. 
Employees are free to join or not to join any 
union or association. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and the procedure for the set- 
tlement of grievances. 


Lone BrancH (ToRoNTO), ONTARIO.—SMALL 
ARMS LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 519. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 5, 
1943, to February 4, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. _ The Company 
recognizes the union. 


Hours: standard hours are 8 per day, a 48- 
hour week, but actual working hours may be 
changed from time to time by mutual agreement 
and a 10-hour day, 60-hour week was being 
worked when the agreement made. Overtime: 
all time in excess of 8 hours a day, 48 a week, to 
be paid at time and a half; time and one-half 
for work on holidays. Wage rates are not to be 
changed except with the authorization of the 
National War. Labour Board, and both parties 
agree to confer before either party makes a 
submission to this Board. An incentive bonus 
system..is in effect. . Provision is.made for 
seniority rights — and for the settlement of 
griévances. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


OWEN SouND, ONTARIO.—NORTHERN BOLT, 
ScREw AND WIRE COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, August, 1942, page 899 
and September, page 1012, and conciliation by 
the Department of Labour. Agreement to be 
in effect from July 3, 1942, to June 30, 1943, 
and thereafter subject to notice. The company 
agrees that all eligible employees become union 
members and the union agrees that all new 
employees shall be given a 60-day trial before 
becoming union members. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, 50-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half. An increase in wages of 5 cents per hour; 
and a cost-of-living bonus is paid. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—DOMINION BripGE Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, CALGARY ROLLING MILL DE- 
PARTMENT, AND THEIR HOURLY RATED AND 
THE TURN AND TONNAGE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
CALGARY RoLLine Mitt DEPARTMENT, MEM- 
BERS OF THE FEDERAL UNION, LocaL 23180. 

Agreement reached through conciliation of the 

Department of Labour, and is to be in effect 

from February 24, 1943, for the duration of the 

war, and thereafter, from year to year, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. No discrimination on account 
of membership or non-membership in any union. 

Hours and overtime: for open hearth, 8 per 
day, 50 per week, with all time in excess of 

50 hours payable at time and one-half; for gen- 

eral labour, 9 per day for 5 days and 5 hours 

on the 6th day; all hours in excess of 50 hours 
at time and one-half; in the mills, for turn and 
tonnage men, the system is to start to roll 

7 am. and finishing charging at 4.15 p.m. for 

5 days a week and 7 a.m. to 1.15 p.m. on the 

sixth day; turn men to receive a full turn for 

the 6th day’s work; work on holidays at double 
time. Wage rates may only be changed with the 
authorization of the Regional War Labour 

Board. The full cost-of-living bonus to be paid. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and for 

settlement of disputes. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—PROGRESSIVE ENGINEERING 
Works LIMITED AND THE MOULDERS AND 
FounpRY WorkKERS’ Union, LocaL No. 1, 
CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, as 
noted on page 194 of the February issue. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from February 1, 1943, 
to January 31, 1944, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The terms are similar 
to other agreements made by this local union, 
as noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, December, 1942, 
p. 1482. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN FOUNDRIES AND 
Forging PLANTS AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2765 (Fore- 
ERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from December 4, 
1942, in one plant and from January 14, 1943, 
in the other, both for the duration of the war 
and wartime contracts. The employers recog- 
nize the union as the sole bargaining agency 
of the employees. (One agreement provides 
that this recognition be as long as the union 
holds a majority of the employees.) 

Hours: 44 per week; for second shift, a 
74 hour shift with 8 hours’ pay; for third shift, 
7 hours’ work with 8 hours’ pay; (84 hours’ pay 
in one agreement). Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half for the first four hours and 
double time theieafter; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Hourly wage rates in the first plant: skilled 
forgers and nut forging machine operators, 5 
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cents; forging machine operators 80 cents; bolt 
threaders, forgers’ helpers, tapping and burring 
machine operators, bolt trimmers, pointers, 70 
cents; general labourers 65 and 70 cents; head 
packer 80 cents; packer 70 cents, skilled machin- 
ist $1; machinists’ improvers 65 cents; mill- 
right 80 cents, loaders 75 cents. The cost-of- 
living bonus at this plant is 60 cents per week 
with future changes according to regulations of 
the Dominion Government. The hourly wage 
rates at the other plant: skilled forgers, 874 
cents; bolt threaders, forgers’ helpers, pointers 
and packer, 60 cents; the cost-of-living bonus is 
in accordance with the 1941 Order in Council 


8253 (amounting to $4.25 per week when this 


agreement was made). In the first agreement 
mentioned, provision is made for seniority 
rights and the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


JAMES ISLAND, B.C.—A CrERTAIN EXPLOSIVES 
AND CHEMICAL PLANT AND THE CANADIAN 
CHEMICAL AND EXPLOSIVE WORKERS INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION, FEDERAL UNION No. 128. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1942, to December 1, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for the employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
and all work on each employee’s weekly day of 
rest is payable at time and one-half; work on 
holidays at time and one-half, unless double 
time is authorized by the Regional War Labour 
Board. Hourly wage rates: operators, 65 to 
92 cents, varying with department and grade 
of operator, general helpers 63 to 73 cents; 
labourers, 60 to 68 cents; Chinese labourer, 50 
to 56 cents; machinists 85 to 97 cents; pipefitter 
and electrician, 72 to 97 cents; welder, 75 to 
97 cents. A _ cost-of-living bonus is paid in 
accordance with the federal government 1942 
Order in Council P.C. 5963. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


Consiruction: Buildings and Structures 


Winpsor, N.S.—Funpy CoNSTRUCTION COMPANY 
LIMITED AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 1348. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by an 
officer of the Department of Labour. Agreement 
to be in effect from February 17, 1943, to 
February 16, 1944. The Union is the sole bar- 
gaining agency and union members to have 
preference of work. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Hourly 
wage rate for carpenters, 70 cents, lead car- 
penters, 80 cents, subject to the approval of the 
National War Labour Board. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
and Highway Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN TRANSFER FIRM 
AND THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
WoRKERS (TRUCK DRIVERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 
1943, to January 2, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the terms of agreement previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1942, p. 232, with the excep- 
tion of a reduction in weekly hours from 54 to 
50 hours. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and thirty days allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Llurther 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazerTe, January, 1943, page 86. 
Proceedings under the Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of an agreement for the sheet 
metal products manufacturing industry at 
Montreal, the repeal of the agreement for 
checkers and coopers (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, and the amendment or extension 
of the period of nine other agreements, all 
of which are noted below. Requests for the 
extension of new agreements for the work 
glove manufacturing industry and the fine 
glove manufacturing industry, throughout the 
Province was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 27. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers and 
hair-dressers at Three Rivers was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 6; 
for barbers and hairdressers at St. John and 
Iberville and at Thetford Mines (Quebec 
agreement) in the issue of February 20; for 
bakers at Montreal, in the issue of Febru- 
ary 27. 


In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, during 
February, approving or amending the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain parity com- 
mittees, the levy of assessments by certain 
other parity committees or amendments to 
previous Orders in Council in this connection. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 
WorK GLOVE CUTTERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 17, and 
gazetted February 27, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., March, 1940, p. 282; March, 
1941, p. 333, Oct., p. 1814; and Jan., 1943, p. 87) 
to April 1, 1943. 


WorkK GLOVE OPERATORS AND BLOCKERS 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 17, and 
gazetted February 27, extends the term of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1940, 
p. 971; March 1941, p. 333; Oct., p. 1314; Janu- 
ary, 1942, p. 110) to April 1, 1943. 


FINE GLOVE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 17, and 
gazetted February 27, extends the term of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1941, p. 472: 
July, p. 854; Oct., p. 13814; Jan., 1942, p. 110) 
to April 1, 1943. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 5, and 
gazetted February 13, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GAZETTE, Oct., 1940, p. 1075; Nov., p. 1202; 
March, 1942, p. 353). Overtime work is not 
permitted after 8 p.m. in shops on a 48-hour 
week or a 44-hour week of 5 days, and not after 
7 p.m. in shops on a 44-hour week of 54 days. 
A cost of living bonus is provided for. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY CAR AND Bus 
MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 12, and 
gazetted February 20, extends the term of this 
agreement (LaBouR GAzeTTE, March, 1940, p. 
282; »Apriljps'390; Jan., 1941," pp. 70; April, 
p. 473; May, p. 593; March, 1942, p. 353) to 
March 1, 1945. 


SHEET METAL Propucts, MonTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 12, and 
gazetted February 20, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange, Inc., of Montreal, acting for certain 
sheet metal firms and the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 116. 


This agreement applies to the manufacture of 
sheet metal products, except railroad or aircraft 
manufacturing companies and except establish- 
ments already regulated by a collective agree- 
ment under this Act, agreement to be in effect 
from February 20, 1943, to January 1, 1944. It 
applies to the Island of Montreal and within 
15 miles of it. 


Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at-time and one- 
half; double time for work on Sundays and holi- 
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days. Hourly wage rates: journeymen—sheet 
metal mechanic 82 cents; welders 70 cents; 
machinists 70 cents; toolmakers 85 cents; black- 
smiths 80 cents; machine operators 65 cents; 
assemblers and specialists 70 cents; production 
workers 50 cents; helpers 45 cents; apprentices 
and boys under 21 to commence at 30 cents with 
increase of 5 cents each six months; routine 
inspectors, truck drivers, storekeepers, shipping 
and receiving 45 cents; female workers 32 to 40 
cents. Employees working on night shifts to be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra. The Regional War 
Labour Board approved a wage scale with the 
following maximum hourly wage rates: tool- 
makers 95 cents; welders, machinists and black- 
smiths 90 cents; machine operators 80 cents; 
production workers and helpers 60 cents, routine 
inspectors, truck drivers, storekeepers, shipping 
and receiving 65 cents. A cost of living bonus 
is provided for. Apprenticeship to be for four 
years and one apprentice allowed for each two 
journeymen. Provision is made for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 
BUILDING TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated February 12, and 
gazetted February 20, corrects one of the Orders 
in Council summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, p. 220 by stipulating that the cost of 
living bonus of 5 cents per hour is payable only 
for the normal work week and not for overtime. 
(Previous Orders in Council for these trades 
were noted in the Lazour GAzErTrTe, Sept., 1942, 
p. 1097 and previous issues as there noted). 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


CHECKERS AND COOPERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated February 4, and 
gazetted February 13, repeals the Order in 
Council which made this agreement obligatory, 
and which was summarized in the LAsour 
GAZETTE, November, 1942, p. 1349. 


LONGSHOREMAN (INLAND AND COASTAL 
NAVIGATION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 12, and 
gazetted February 20, extends the time of this 
agreement (LAaBouUR GAZETTE, November, 1942, p 
1349, and previous issues as noted therein) to 
March 31, 1943. 


Service: Business and Personal 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 17, and 
gazetted February 20, extends the term of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1942, p. 
353, and previous issues as noted therein) to 
April 22, 1943. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL 


An Order in Council dated February 19, and 
gazetted February 27, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Oct., 1941, p. 1816;. Dec., p. 1573, and 
Sept., 1942, p. 1098) by shortening by one hour 

a day (2 hours on Saturday) the hours during 
which barber shops may be open. 


Newfoundland Takes National Registration 


plete Commercial Intelligence Journal, issued 

by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, in a recent number provided a brief 
description of the national registration scheme 
announced by the Commission of the Govern- 
ment in Newfoundland. 

Under this registration all persons, male or 
female, between the ages of 16 and 65 years, 
except members of the armed forces, were 
required to register. Persons who were in 
Newfoundland but were absent from their 
settlements were registered at their homes by 
a member of their household. 

Unhke the procedure adopted in Canada, 
Newfoundlanders were not expected to pre- 
sent themselves before a registrar at central 
points. Instead, deputy registrars secured 
registration by calling at all the homes in the 
Island. All persons registering during the 
registration period waited until a deputy regis- 
trar called at their homes, as all cards had to 
be signed in the presence of the deputy 
registrar. 

Persons not ordinarily resident in New- 
foundland, who enter the country during or 
after the registration period, must within three 
days attend before a constable or ranger 
and register. After the registration period, 
the following persons must attend before a 
constable or ranger within ten days and 


register: (a) persons who attain their sixteenth 
birthday; (b) persons resident in Newfound- 
land who return after absence during the 
registration period, and (c) all persons required 
to register who have not been registered by 
December 31, 1942. 

After December 31, 1942, persons wishing 
to leave Newfoundland or to obtain or retain 
employment must have certificates of regis- 
tration. Such certificates are issued by deputy 
registrars upon completion and signing of 
cards. 

The questions asked during the registration 
were, in general, similar to those used in the 
Canadian registration. For example, the type 
of work a person was doing or had done in the 
past, had to be set forth accurately. Informa- 
tion will be provided as to the extent of man- 
power available in the country and its distribu- 
tion throughout the various industries con- 
sidered essential to the efficient prosecution of 
the war or the general economic welfare of 
the country. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 200,000 persons in Newfoundland and 
Labrador would be registered. 

It was recognized, also, that the information 
obtained would be of great value when work 


of a defence character tapers off and employ- 


ment must be found for individuals formerly 


engaged on work of this kind. 


War Emergency Training 


Statistical Summary for February, 1943, and Review of Progress in 1942 


HE total enrolment in all types of pro- 

jects under the War Emergency Train- 

ing Program as of February 28 was 20,519 

as compared with the previous high point of 
enrolment of 20,723 on December 1. 

A continually smaller number is being en- 
rolled in full-time pre-employment classes. 
The enrolment in this type of training at the 
end of February (3,449) is the lowest enrol- 
ment shown since the beginning of the pro- 
gram. A peak enrolment of 7,163 was reached 
in March, 1941. The reduction is due to two 
causes: (1) a great many companies have 
reached their peak labour forces and now 
require only a small number of replacements; 
(2) there is a greatly reduced number of 
female applicants for training in spite of the 
greater opportunities afforded to women 
trainees. 

The number of placements in employment 
in February (1,558) is the smallest reported 
since April of 1941. On the other hand, the 
enrolment of trainees in R.C.A.F. classes is 
the highest reached by War Emergency 
Training up to the present, and the same 
applies to the enrolment of discharged mem- 
bers of the forces undergoing rehabilitation 
training. 

The enrolment in all types of projects for 
the eleven month period from April 1, 1942, 
to February 28, 1943, was 103,339 as compared 
with an enrolment of 57,095 for the corre- 
sponding eleven month period in the previous 
fiscal year. 

Training in Industry 


The operation of the plant schools con- 
tinues with successful results. Seventy-six 
schools have been approved up to the present. 
Thirteen of these have suspended operations 
owing to the completion of their training 
objective, and seven owing to their failure 
to comply with the conditions required. 

The training of supervisors and foremen is 
still being carried on throughout the country 
and over 16,000 have completed training in 
the units of Job Instructor and Job Relations 
Training. The initial institute of the third 
unit, Job Methods Training, was held in 
Toronto on March 29 under the leadership of 
Mr. Clifton Cox of the Training within In- 
dustry Branch, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, whose services were loaned by 
the United States authorities. 

Twelve representatives from across the coun- 
try were trained as institute conductors and 
they are now instituting similar programs in 
war industries to train foremen and super- 
visors in methods of job simplification. 


Vocational Training in 1942 


The following figures illustrate the growth 
in 1942 of Canada’s War Emergency Training 
under the Dominion-Provincial Program. 

Total enrolment in 1942 was 119,478, of 
which 238,871. were women. The number of 
men in training almost doubled, while the 
number of women was seven times greater 
than in 1941. 

Of the 1942 total, 23,774 were in courses to 
provide basic training for enlisted R.C.A.F. 
personnel, either to qualify them as tradesmen 
or to qualify for entrance to aircrew schools. 
Of these, 15,316 completed their courses, as 
compared with 6,334, in 1941. 

Full-time industrial classes were attended 
by 40,353, a gain of 25 per cent over 1941; 
30,452 completed their courses and were placed 
in employment; in 1941 the number was 
18,378. More than 40 per cent of the pupils 
were women, as against 11 per cent in the 
previous year. 

Part-time classes last year served 16,884— 
eight times the number for the year before. 

Two important new developments in the 
War Emergency ‘Training Program were 
made during 1942. One was the establish- 
ment of plant schools, to give trade instruc- 
tion within industrial plants; 64 schools of 
this type were set up, and of the total en- 
rolment of 7,036, students to the number of 
4,787 had completed their courses and were 
engaged at production work by December 31. 

The second development involved the set- 
ting up of supervision training courses for 
the instruction of foremen and junior plant 
supervisors. 

Outstanding results were secured by this 
Supervision Training Division, which aims to 
help foremen and key employees in war in- 
dustry. Last year 12,941 were thus helped 
in classroom lectures and demonstrations to 
impart their knowledge during working hours 
to other plant employees. 

Soldiers honourably discharged from His 
Majesty’s Forces were enrolled in the Voca- 
tional Schools to the number of 875. 

Promising boys, sixteen years old and older, 
and men up to forty-five, who are not qualified 
to join the Armed Forces are being accepted 
in the training schools and their transporta- 
tion and subsistence, as well as tuition, are 
provided free. Similar opportunity is afforded 
girls and women within the same age cate- 
gories. 
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TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1948, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO 


FEBRUARY 28, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 
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925 
256 


1,181 





5, 402 





From 
At End | April 1/42 In 
of Feb to February 
Feb. 28/43 
7,114 14,909 1,528 
2,667 8, 623 1,139 
924 2,528 370 
10,705 26,060 3,037 
73 230 23 
168 590 50 
Ba Fitts SO ME OR ed oi: 
247 820 73 
301 546 28 
195 oe 107 
496 1,375 135 
754 1,789 163 
473 1,327 208 
31 78 6 
1,258 3, 194 377 
2,566 5,393 473 
821 2,404 283 
621 2,321 353 
4,008 10, 118 1,109 
760 1,373 146 
134 513 79 
894 1,886 225 
920 2,071 293 
197 758 162 
TA17 2,829 455 
852 1,651 187 
250 680 76 
187 PT, \nvarseseny sere. 
1,289 2,448 263 
888 1,856 215 
429 1,523 174 
79 11 uals 
1,396 3,390 400 
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TABLE 4.—TRAINING IN SCHOOLS—AGE AND SEX CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES IN 
PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 


Age Age 
16 to 19 20 to 29 


Age 
30 to 39 


Age Age Grand 
40 to 49 50 and over Totals Totals 
New 


Nova Scotia...../... 4 32 132 ol 116 
New Brunswick..... 139 4] 82 62 4 
Quebec anscow ess 2,955 272) 1,040 413 712 
Ontarion,, eso. SU725 |") 30721) 1, 187 3,544! 1,174 
Manitobanwiii.. 4: 359 6 139 27 95 
Saskatchewan....... 110 324 169 421 77 
Alberta tere eee 62 101 111 376 91 
British Columbia.... 223 823 178 1,287 195 
Totalsesac;.). 7,627| © 4,671] 3,038 6,161} 2,506 


9 20 1 1 Whe a 329 73 402 

8 | reared 5 ti” 299 112 411 

173} 366 57 72 2) 5,145 917 6, 062 
1,549} 808 659} 580 86) 7,474) 8,910 16,384 
18 59 3 Zoi|laniieee 675 54 729 

61 40 22 29 1} 425 829 1, 254 

63 52 ah 43 1} 359 548 907 
195} 166 6 SONS: acne 851) 2,311 3, 162 
2,076} 1,538 755| 848 91)15,557) 18,754 29,311 


Meeting of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


HE Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, recently appointed to advise the 
Minister of Labour upon the operation of 
trade training and vocational courses through- 
out Canada, and also upon their assistance 
to Selective Service and upon rehabilitation 
of persons discharged from the armed forces 
held its first meeting in Ottawa on February 
22, 23 and 24. (The functions of this Commit- 
tee, together with its personnel, selected to 
represent employers, trade unions, war veterans, 
agriculture, vocational education authorities, 
and women’s organizations, were reviewed in 
the January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
110). 

At the opening session the Miunister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, stressed 
the important part which the Government’s 
trade training plans are playing in building 
up Canada’s rapidly developing wartime 
economy. The Minister stated that about 
200,000 workers have been trained under Gov- 
ernment supervision since the beginning of 
the War Emergency Training Program, and 
predicted that the emergency vocational 
training given for immediate war purposes 
would also be highly serviceable to the work- 
ers after the war, by better fitting them to 
accept skilled employment. The Miuinister 
expressed appreciation for the co-operation 
extended by the Provincial Governments in 
the Emergency Training Program. “Without 
their assistance,” he said, “it would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to have 
organized the training machinery within such 
a brief period.” 

The Chairman of the Council, Dr. G. F. 
McNally, indicated that the main purpose of 
the meeting was to take a broad survey and 
make to the Minister whatever recommenda- 
tions the Council felt would be helpful in 


the administration of the Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act. 

The Supervisor of Training, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, outlined the various types of train- 
ing at present being carried on, including: (a) 
training of tradesmen for the armed forces; 
(b) pre-employment training for war industry 
in full-time and part-time classes; (c) training 
in industry through plant schools or part- 
time classes; (d) training of foremen and 
supervisors in industry; (e) assistance to cer- 
tain types of university students; (f) voca- 
tional training for members discharged from 
the armed forces. 

No applicants for industrial training are 
taken into pre-employment schools if they 
are under 16 years of age or if they come 
within the age groups liable to be called for 
compulsory military services, Mr. Thompson 
said. The expenditures of the training pro- 
gram for the present fiscal year were esti- 
mated at. $7,350,000. The average cost (less 
allowances and equipment) per trainee per 
day was 99 cents. It was stated that ade- 
quate facilities had always been available to 
meet the demands made on the training pro- 
gram; to supplement the existing vocational 
schools, special training centres had been 
opened in many localities. 


Appointment of Sub-Committees 


The Council appointed four sub-committees 
which will be regarded as standing commit- 
tees of the Council, as follows: 


Agricultural and Rural Training—E. A. 
Corbett (Chairman), Miss B. Oxner, Dr. W. 
V. Longley, N. C. MacKay. 

Training for Discharged Persons—F. S. 
Rutherford (Chairman), Messrs. J. C. Herwig, 
J. T. E. Gagnon, D. S. Lyons, F. T. Fairey, 
Mrs. E. D. Hardy. 
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Apprenticeship and Industrial Training—Dr. 
Sexton (Chairman), Messrs. A. Begin, E. R. 
Complin, H. Crombie, N. 8S. Dowd, D. S. 
Lyons, J. Pigott. 


Assistance to Vocational Schools—Dr. Mc- 
Nally (Chairman), Messrs. Dowd, F. T. Fairey, 
J. Pigott, F. S. Rutherford, F. H. Sexton. 


These four sub-committees, after meeting on 
the evening of February 23 and’ the morning 
of February 24, reported back to the Council. 
Their reports, which follow, were approved, 
and the sub-committees were requested to 
continue their inquiries. 


Sub-committee on Assistance to Vocational 


Schools 


In its report this sub-committee made cer- 
tain recommendations with respect to the 
sharing of expense of various phases of train- 
ing between Dominion and Provincial authori- 
ties. 


Sub-committee on Apprenticeship and 
Industrial Training 


This sub-committee made the following 
recommendations regarding apprenticeship :— 


1. That an attempt be made to secure the 
passage of apprenticeship acts in those 
provinces where they do not exist and to 
secure full activity in the provisions for 
apprenticeship under existing acts which 
are not now in full operation. It was the 
opinion of the Committee that the full 
benefits of an apprenticeship act would 
not be secured unless a full-time Director 
or Supervisor of Apprenticeship is ap- 
pointed by each Provincial Government 
to supervise the carrying out of its provi- 
sions; 

2. That a thorough study be made of 
apprenticeship programs that are now being 
carried out in the Dominion and that a 
further study be made of occupations in 
general in which apprenticeship is not now 
practiced with a view to the extension of 
the number of trades in which apprentice- 
ship programs could be developed for the 
benefit of both workers and industry; 


3. That all efforts should be made to in- 
duce young people to enter and continue 
courses of apprenticeship or vocational 
training during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities. 


As regards industrial training, the sub- 
committee recommended the continuance in 
the post-war period “of industrial training 
of the same scope and nature as the courses 
in the War Emergency Training Program and 
other forms of industrial training.” 


Sub-commitiee on Training for Discharged 
Persons 


In approving the procedure to be followed 
by the Department of Pensions and National 
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Health and the Department of Labour in 
providing training for discharged members of 
the forces, the sub-committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. The adoption of the proposed proce- 
dure for interdepartmental administration. 


2. That in co-operation with the provinces 
the Minister of Labour arrange for the 
necessary training facilities, using publicly 
owned centres where such are available and 
adequate. 


3. That definite preference be given mem- 
bers of the forces discharged from the 
present war in admission to any training 
centre. 


4. That the Minister of Labour approach 
the Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply to 
arrange for the transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Labour after the war of military 
trade schools and training centres, bar- 
racks, parts of industrial plants suitable 
for use as training centres. 


Sub-committee on Agricultural and Rural 
Trainees 


The major recommendations of this sub- 
committee were: 


That short courses, including allowances 
under the Youth Training Program be 
organized for the training in farm activities 
of young women anxious to help in the 
war effort and at present unemployed, 
and for older boys and girls in the inter- 
mediate and high schools during the sum- 
mer vacation to fit them for farm work 
during the harvest season; 

That young people from towns and vil- 
lages be eligible for such courses and that 
training in rural occupations as well as 
in agriculture be included; 

That, in the post-war period, the setting 
up of any program of vocational training 
should make ample provision for training 
in agriculture and homemaking; 

That adequate provision be made for the 
training of suitable teaching personnel for 
carrying on the various training programs. 


Resolutions of Council 


The Council adopted a number of resolu- 
tions as follows: 


Use of Training Facilities—That use 
should continue to be made of publicly 
owned and controlled schools where their 
facilities are adequate and available, but 
where such conditions do not exist, use 
may be made of privately owned schools 
which are certificated by the Provincial 
Department of Education. 


Student Aid—The Advisory Council ap- 
prove the procedure under which assist- 
ance has been granted to students of 
proven ability to continue their education 
at Canadian universities. It recommends 
that the scheme be continued and it sug- 
gests that careful study be given by the 
council to plans for this form of student 
assistance on a national scale after the 
war. 
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Home Service Training Schools—That 
Home Service Training Centres be re-estab- 
lished following the cessation of hostilities. 

Rehabilitation—Because: the effectiveness 
of post-war training program depends 
largely upon the efficiency of the instruc- 
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tional staff, it was recommended that the 

many skilled teachers, instructors and 

counsellors from technical, vocational and 

other schools who are now members of 

the armed forces be given high priority in 
» the matter of demobilization. 


War Emergency Training Conference 


HF OLLOWING the meeting of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, there 
was a conference on February 25-26 on War 
Emergency Training at which were present the 
Regional Directors of the various provinces 
together with representatives of National 
Selective Service, the training sections of the 
R.C.A.F. and Army, the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, and the Priorities 
Branch of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally was appointed Chair- 
man of the Conference. The Minister of 
Labour addressed the members of the Con- 
ference pointing out the growth and develop- 
ment of the program during the past year, 
He expressed his thanks to the Provincial 
Governments, the municipalities, the staffs of 
the Technical Schools, and the Regional 
Directors, for the co-operation given the 
Department of Labour in carrying on the 
program. 

Review of the Year 


In reviewing the year the Dominion Super- 

visor pointed out the following main trends: 

1. Marked decrease in enrolment in full-time 
pre-employment classes. 


2. Very sharp increase in the number of 
women enrolled in training. 


3. Development of training in industry by 
means of plant schools, part-time classes 
and foremanship training. 


4. Increased recognition of the program by 
the R.C.A.F. with the enrolmen in their 
classes almost double. 


or 


. Greater use of the program by the Navy. 


6. Further shrinkage in the enrolment for 
the Army Tradesmen’s Classes and much 
irregularity in their continuity. 

7. The drawing up of a new administrative 
procedure between National Selective 
Service and War Emergency Training. 


8. Much better working arrangements with 
the Priorities Branch for obtaining 
materials and supplies. 


9. Continuance of discussions with Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health 
to arrive at procedure to govern relation- 
ship between that department and War 
Emergency Training. 


Among the matters discussed by the mem- 
bers of the conference were the following: 
training allowances; business courses; training 
in industry; procedure between War Emer- 
gency Training and National Selective Ser- 
vice; statistics; labour priorities; R.C.A.F. 
classes; Army classes; and rehabilitation of 
discharged persons. 


Council for Educational Advance Formed in Britain 


The Council for Educational Advance, which 
is representative of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Co-operative Union Education Com- 
mittee, the National Union of Teachers and 
the Workers’ Education Association, was re- 
cently established in Great Britain in order 
that the organizations represented might work 
together for immediate legislation to provide 
equality of educational opportunity for all 
children regardless of their social or economic 
condition. The chairman is Professor R. H. 
Tawney. The London Times Educational 
Supplement states that “the formation of the 
Council, representing millions of organized 
workers and co-operators, the teaching pro- 


fession and the wide range of bodies affiliated 
to the W.E.A., is . . striking evidence of 
the extent of public interest in educational 
reform”. 

The Council’s program includes the fol- 
lowing points: the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 without exemption by the end of the 
war, and to 16 not more than three years 
later; day continuation classes for youths 
between 16 and 18; prohibition of employment 
below the school-leaving age, and its control 
by the education authorities up to the age of 
18; free medical services and school meals; 
and maintenance allowances for children in 
all post-primary schools. 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


ROVISION has béen made to credit men 

and women discharged from any of the 
armed forces of Canada with contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund for the 
period that they were on active service sub- 
sequent to July 1, 1941. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that the discharged person should have 
completed fifteen weeks in insurable employ- 
ment within any period of twelve months fol- 
lowing discharge. Authority for this action was 
given in P.C. 7633, October 1, 1941, better 
known as the “Post Discharge Re-Establish- 
ment Order.” 

‘This Order in Council was supplemented by 
P.C. 2602 of April 1, 1942, so as to include: 
“(1) the Canadian Women’s Army Corps, (2) 
the Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s 
Division), (3) the Naval, Military or Air 
Forces of His Majesty other than His 
Majesty’s Canadian forces, provided that with 
respect to this class that such persons were 
domiciled in Canada at the time of their 
enlistment therein in the present war.” 

Order in Council P.C. 56/6755 of July 1, 
1942, authorized the formation of the Women’s 
Royal Canadian Naval Service and provided 
among other things for the application of the 
terms of P.C. 2602 to that service. 

Local employment offices have been in- 
structed to submit to their respective regional 
and district offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission the relevant information 
respecting ex-service men and women. The 
latter offices will compute the amount of credit 
due in all cases of discharged persons who 
have become established in insurable employ- 
ment after leaving the forces. The funds 
necessary for the creation of these credits 
will be provided by the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. The additional 
contributions thus made on behalf of ex- 
members of the armed forces will place them 
in the same position as if they had remained 
in insurable employment and not enlisted at all. 


Insurance Coverage for Miners Amended 

Section 30 of the contribution regulations 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 
(passed by Order in Council P.C. 656 and 
effective from February 16, 1943), provides that 


all persons employed in a mine are insurable, 
regardless of earnings, unless they are paid a 
fixed salary which exceeds $2,000 a year. The 
regulation applies to persons engaged in actual 
mining operations, whether underground or 
surface. 


The experience gained during the first fifteen 
months of collecting contributions indicated 
that an anomalous situation existed regarding 
the coverage of miners. Many of them earn 
approximately $2,000 a year, but earnings 
fluctuate considerably, resulting in some miners 
being not insurable for a period and then 
insurable. This movement in and out of insur- 
able employment was unsatisfactory from the 
men’s viewpoint as they were building up a 
record of contributions covering only part of 
their period of employment, with consequent 
reduction in the duration of potential benefit. 


After consultation with mining associations 
throughout the country the Commission passed 
a regulation under Section 14 of the Act. This 
section gives the Commission power to take 
remedial action where an anomalous situation 
existS in that one class of persons is insur- 
able, whereas another performing similar work 
under the same terms and conditions is 
excepted. ; 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission showed that at 
March 1, 1948, 166,674 employers establish- 
ments and 3,643,361 persons were registered. 
Of the persons registered, 2,890,679 were insur- 
able and 752,682 were uninsurable. 


The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
persons whose last employment was insurable. 
The other group of persons registered included 
employees of registered firms not coming within 
the coverage of the Act, and partners and 
proprietors of these firms. Also forming a part 
of this group were persons unemployed at date 
of registration whose last employment was 
uninsurable and women between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-four not engaged in insur- 
able employment at the time of the recent 
registration. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
' February 1, 1942, to January 31, 1943, was 
$419,507.76. In this period 28,280 claims were 
received for adjudication at the nine offices 
of the Commission, of which 21,015 claims 
were allowed, 5,677 claims were not allowed, 
with 1,588 claims pending. 

An analysis of the 5,677 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 2,016 claims under 
Section 28 (i) with insufficient contributions; 
177 claims under Section 28 (11) in which 119 
applications were not made in the prescribed 
manner, and 58 of the claimants were not 
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unemployed; 116 claims under Section 28 (iii) 
in which 76 claimants were not capable of 
work and 40 were not available for work; 53 
claims under Section 43 (a) for loss of work 
due to labour dispute; 42 claims under Section 
43 (b) (i) for refusal of an offer of work; 42 
claims under Section 43 (b) (ii) for neglect of 
opportunity to work; 1 claim under Section 43 
(b) (iu) for failure to carry out written 
directions; 3,192 claims under Section 43 (c) 
in which 635 were discharged due to their own 
misconduct and 2,557 were disqualified for 
voluntarily leaving without just cause’ 6 
under Section 48 (d) for being under 16 years 
of age; 2 under Section 43 (e) for being in- 
mates of prisons, etc.; 30 under Section 43 (f) 
for being in class “O” contributions. 
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Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1, 1942, 
to January 31, 1943, there were 468 references 
and 37 appeals made by claimants, to Courts 
of Referees. In addition, there were 20 refer- 


Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims | received at 
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1,374 1,226 956 171 99 
1,989 1,708 1,452 201 55 
2,071 1, 666 1,334 196 136 
31,651 28,280 21,015 5,677 1,588 
ences by insurance officers to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 525 references and appeals, 


419 were heard, 59 have not yet been heard, 
and 47 were withdrawn. The Courts of 
Referees disallowed 331 claims and allowed 88. 
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Appeals to Umpire 


Six claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairman of the Courts of Referees to 
appeal to the Uumpire under Section 58 (c) 
(ii). Four requests to appeal were refused 


and 1 was granted. In addition, one other 
appeal was made by a claimant or association 
on behalf of the claimant. Of the two appeals 
reaching the Umpire, 1 has been heard and 
disallowed and the other has not yet been 
heard. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


N the Employment and Unemployment sec- 
tion of the Lasour GazettE, information 
regarding the employment situation in Canada 
is based upon reports from the following 
sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of January, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

This month’s article shows a decrease in 
employment at the beginning of January, 
1943. This decrease was in conformity with 
the downward movement which invariably 
occurs at the opening of the year. Although 
it involved the release of a considerable num- 
ber of workers, the losses in general were 
smaller than at that date in any earlier win- 
ter in the record of 23 years. The 13,415 
establishments furnishing information to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported a 
personnel of 1,839,754. As compared with 
their staff of 1,867,843 at December 1, there 
was a reduction of 28,089 employees, or 1-5 
per cent. The crude index number of em- 
ployment (based on the 1926 average as 100), 
declined from its all-time high of 186-5 in 
the last report, to 183-7 at the date under 
review. This compared with 165-8 at January 


1, 1942. At the outbreak of war, the index 
stood at 119-6. 
The same employers also submit each 


month information regarding payrolls, which 
is incorporated in this article. ‘ 

The per capita average wage in the Cana- 
dian industries submitting returns fell from 
$30.06 a week in the last report to $27.91 at 
January 1, 1943, a result of shorter working 
weeks due to the two holidays at Christmas 
and New Year’s. The figure for January 1, 
1942, had been $26.13. 


Employment conditions at the end of 
February as reported by Employment and 


Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
tion at the end of February. These reports 
describe employment conditions in the Mari- 
times, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and British Columbia. This article, and the 
one following, were formerly included in the 
article, Activities of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. 


Applications for employment, vacancies 
and placements, January.—From the Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions re- 
ported as vacant across the Dominion, together 
with the number of applications for employ- 
ment and the number of placements effected. 


During the four-week period, January 1 to 
28, reports from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices showed increases from Decem- 
ber, 1942, and also from January a year ago 
in the average number of placements recorded 
daily. All industrial groups, except trade and 
logging indicated additions over the previous 
month’s total, the largest being in manufactur- 
ing and services. As compared with January 
a year ago, all divisions showed gains, the 
most exceptional being in manufacturing, with 
outstanding advances in services, construction, 
trade and transportation. The marked increase 
over last year was due to National Selective 
Service Regulations under which employers 
seeking workers, and persons desiring employ- 
ment, must notify Employment and Selective 
Service Offices. Vacancies during the first 
four weeks in January, 1943, numbered 200,122. 
There were 212,849 applications for employ- 
ment, and 138,351 placements were effected in 
regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of February, 1943, the 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members stood at 1°5 in comparison 
with 1:2 per cent in January and 4:3 per 
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cent in February a year ago. The February 
percentage was based on returns compiled 
from 2,276 labour organizations with a total 
membership of 403,331 persons. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 


Unemployment Insurance Registration.— 
The registration figures of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission provide further data in 
regard to the employment situation in Canada. 


During the 1942 registration conducted by 
the Commission, employers with insured per- 
sons in their employ registered their insured 
and non-insured employees. This nation-wide 
manpower inventory covered a large portion 
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of Canadian wage-earners, but it did not for 
the most part include employees engaged in 
employment in agriculture, horticulture, for- 
estry, logging, lumbering, hunting and trapping 
and a number of other excepted occupations. 


The number of persons registered during the 
period April 1, 1942, to March 1, 1948, was 
3,648,361 (see page 350). However, the total 
of persons registered’ during this period is 
greater than the number of persons in regis- 
tered employment at any one date. For in- 
stance, some of the registered persons may 
subsequently have joined the armed forces, or 
left their registered employment for other 
reasons. 


Nevertheless, taking into consideration the 
occupations not covered in the registration, it 
may be assumed that the figure represents at 
least'a minimum approximation of the number 
of persons employed in Canada. 


the Beginning of January, 1943, 


as Reported by Employers 


N conformity with the invariably down- 
ward movement at the opening of the year, 
industrial employment showed a contraction 
at January 1, 1943; although this involved the 
release of a considerable number of workers, 
the losses in general were smaller than at 
that date in any earlier winter in the record 
of 23 years. The 13,415 establishments fur- 
nishing information to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported a personnel of 1,839,754. 
As compared with their staff of 1,867,843 at 
December 1, there was a reduction of 28,089 
employees, or 1:5 per cent. The crude index 
number of employment (1926=100), declined 
from its all-time high of 186-5 in the last 
report, to 183-7 at the date under review, as 
compared with 165:8 at January 1, 1942. 
Since the curtailment was below normal in 
extent, the seasonally-adjusted index showed 
a gain, rising from the previous maximum of 
182-1 at December 1, to 190°9 at the beginning 
of January. 
This winter’s celebration of the Christmas 
and New Year’s holidays on a Friday resulted 
in the closing of many businesses for a 


lengthier period than is usually the case when’ 


the anniversaries fall. earlier in the week. 
This prolongation of the holiday season was 
reflected in a considerable decline in the 
reported weekly payrolls. ‘These aggregated 
$51,849,119, as compared: with $56,147,178 paid 
on or about December 1. The reduction 
amounted to 8-6 per cent; that indicated at 
January. 1, 1942, was 6-1 per cent. The per 
capita weekly average fell: from $30.06 in the 


last report, to $27.91 at the beginning of 


January. The average at the same date of 
last year had been $26.13. 


In the 12 months’ comparison, the index of 
employment has shown a gain of 10:8 per 
cent; despite the substantial decline in 
salaries and wages at January 1, 1943, the 
payroll index has risen by 17-5 per cent since 
the beginning of January, 1942. 


Mining, logging and trade afforded more 
employment at the date under review; the 
improvement in trade was seasonal, while that 
in the other two groups was contrary to the 
usual trend at the time of year. The remain- 
ing industrial divisions—manufacturing, com- 
munications, transportation, construction and 
maintenance and _ services—showed seasonal 
curtailment, which in most cases was below 
average in extent. The largest decline took 
place in construction, from which 24,225 
persons were released by the co-operating 
employers. 

The reporting manufacturing establishments 
laid off 11,833 men and women, a loss of one 
per cent, which was the smallest percentage 
reduction at January 1 in the period since 
°1920. Tobacco, iron and: steel, non-ferrous 
metal and miscellaneous manufactured prod- 
ucts afforded more employment, but other 
divisions showed reduced activity. The great- 
est contractions in employment were in tex- 
tile, food, lumber, pulp and paper and chem- 
ical plants. In general, the declines in the 
various industries were less-than-usual for the 
time of year, and employment in many cases 


_ was above its level at January 1, 1942. 


1943] 


Payrolls 


Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey shows that the 
number of persons in recorded’ employment 
was 1,903,419, as compared with 1,931,819 at 
the beginning of December. The amounts 
received as weekly payrolls by these persons 
were stated as $53,303,054 paid on or about 
January 1, and $58,122,936 paid on or about 
December 1. The per capita average for the 
nine main industries, including finance, was 
$28.00, as compared with $30.08 at the begin- 
ning of December, and $26.27 at January 1, 
1942. 
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Table I summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at December 1 and 
January 1, 1942. 


The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operat- 
ing firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facili- 
tate comparisons of the trends of employment 
and payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report 
shows that in the period for which data are 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. ; 
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available, there has been an increase of 20 
per cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the aggregate weekly earnings 
of these persons are higher by 32 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to January 1, 1943, 
amounted to 19:5 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 31-2 per cent. 

Between January 1, 1942, and January 1, 
1943, there has been an increase in employ- 
ment in the eight industries, amounting to 
10:8 per cent, accompanied by that of 17-5 
per cent in the weekly payrolls. The explana- 
tion previously given for the much greater 
rise in the latter than in employment may 
again be stated: (1) the growing concentra- 
tion of workers in the heavy manufacturing 
industries, where rates of pay are above the 
average and, in addition, there is a consider- 
able amount of overtime work; (2) the exten- 
sion of the system of paying a cost-of-living 
bonus to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which this allowance has been calculated 
have ‘been enlarged on more than one occa- 
sion since its institution; (3) the progressive 
upgrading of employees as they gain experi- 
ence in their work. In certain cases, higher 
wage-rates have also been awarded. In spite 
of these main. factors reacting favourably 
upon the earnings of the typical worker, the 
average weekly pay envelope, as a result of 
the continued dilution of labour, has not 
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shown advances commensurate with those in 
the index of aggregate payrolls. Where the 
latter has risen to 32 per cent from June 1, 
1941, the index of per capita earnings, despite 
the falling-off resulting from the shut-down 
over the holidays, has increased by 10°5 per 
cent since June 1, 1941. 

For obvious reasons, the growth in employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing in the 
period of observation has greatly exceeded 
that in the non-manufacturing industries; 
where the index of employment in the former 
has risen by 30-7 per cent from June 1, 1941, 
that of payrolls has advanced by 42:9 per 
cent. The factors given above as influencing 
the all-industries’ trends operate with greater . 
force in the case of the manufacturing group. 

Even more noteworthy than the expansion 
in the number of workers and the payrolls 
in manufacturing as a whole in recent months, 
is that which has taken place in plants pro- 
ducing durable goods, in which the index of 
employment has risen by 47-4 per cent, and 
that of payrolls by 59-3 per cent from June 1, 
1941, to January 1, 1948. Despite considerable 
curtailment in the non-durable goods division, 
the index number of employment in this group 
was 16°2 per cent above that indicated at 
June 1, 1941, while the increases in the payrolls 
amounted to 23:3 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 


TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100. 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Eiegut Leapina INDUSTRIES 


= Index Numbers of 


Employ- 
ment 
1941 
UNG ee a, ARE ARR PE on SA Bh) fee aie 100-0 
Duby ae es ate es oe eer ec pars ee RT 102-9 
AUS aE es ee ee rea aera arty bie 105-0 
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May Sate 8 cro dee al oe ph Cee Re RO aE 109-5 
DUNO? Beis O Ph eh ee aan NR ie, 112-3 
DULY i Lt ee ey Pie eee ot Ce eobe ome 114-9 
OUT geen Maer tesieeat Wee ee ey, VE een Wee Pere 116-3 
Sept Pl hae Gee ated err toca geese yee ae: 117-3 
OSG ae ae Rr Riek TA SLES AS EER TE Se AR Te 118-6 
NOV. Ub entre miei ehh repr aes eer atone 119-9 
| eT iis Bie SHMUEL Peet NGL RN Lia ia foe Do EAE, Pee) Aa 122-0 
1943 
JAR baie bird ae ee ne oon ume aera eter 120-1 
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MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 








Aggregate | Per Capita | Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 
100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
112-3 26-13 111-4 114-6 26-32 
118-5 27-65 113-8 126-3 28-39 
119-4 27-92 116-5 130-2 28-58 
121-6 28-41 118-7 134-3 28-94 
124-0 28-59 120-4 137-3 29-19 
125-5 28-20 122-6 137-6 28-73 
129-7 28-49 124-7 142-0 29-16 
131-8 28-62 126-4 143-5 29-08 
135-5 29-29 128-3 148-9 29-72 
138-0 29-51 129-9 152-8 30-15 
140-8 29-81 130-1 155-6 30-70 
144. 30-06! 132-0 160-1 31-171 
132-0 27-91 130-7 142-9 28-09 
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in mind that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with variations in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the 
earnings are naturally lower than among those 
of greater experience. The matter of short- 
time or over-time may also. considerably 
influence the reported aggregates and aver- 


ages. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —In 
invariable custom 
January 


at 


accordance 
the 

in this record of 23 
was a slackening of activity in manufacturing 


with 
beginning 
years, 


the 
of 
there 
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establishments at the date under review; the 
loss was rather larger than that which took 
place at January 1, 1942, but was otherwise 
the smallest ever indicated at that date. The 
7,510 factories co-operating in the latest 
survey reported a staff of 1,144,351 men and 
women, whose weekly salaries and wages, paid 
at January 1 for services rendered in the 
last week in December, amounted to $32,- 
148,395; at December 1, these employers 
reported a personnel of 1,155,684, and dis- 
bursed the sum of $36,026,395 in weekly pay- 
rolls. The per capita average declined from 
$31.17 paid on or about December 1, 1942, to 
$28.09 at the date under review. At Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, the earnings had averaged $26.32. 
The falling-off in the wage-payments at Jan- 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at January 1, 1948, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at January 1, 1943, December 
1, 1942, and January 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 






































INDEX NUMBERS OF 
+ Aggregate |PerCapita Aggregate Weekly 
Pato! Weekly Weekly Employment Payrolls 

Geographical and Industrial Unit Re pane at Payrolls | Earnings = ae 
J P 1. 1943 at at Jan. 1,|| Jan. 1, | Dec. 1,) Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Dec. 1,| Jan. 1, 

BOT, Jan. 1, 1943 1943 1943 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 

$ $ 
(a) PRovVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 134,831 | 3,344,460 24-80 118-3 | 128-2 | 120-7 135-7 | 154-97) 127-1 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,175 48, 856 22-46 104-6 101-4 111-0 110-6 th. 104-5 
INOMaISCOLIa Nach. eens co (Sh O18 2,083,298 25-88 115-8 131-3 121-8 134-6 160-1 124-8 
New Brunswick.... -. 54,083 1, 262,306 23-34 123-1 125-77] 120-2 138-8 148-5 132-0 
Quel cee eee nee as Aces 581,415 | 15,176,716 26-10 126-3 | 128-5 111-3 140-8 155-3 | 115-3 
Ontario see een aE 761,309 | 21,865,736 28-72 115-8 116-2 | 106-7 123-5 135-7 109-1 
Prairie Provimces................ 190,375 | 5,536,838 29-08 109-7 110-6 | 102-4 | 122-5 126-6 | 111-3 
MamiCO ba aye Salta ae ee 90, 249 2,589,126 28-69 110-3 111-5 102-0 120-0 125-0 109-1 
DASA LO Mew anime ire tr | 36,479 WMO22 371 28-08 103-4 106-9 93-9 116-4 120-4 103-3 
PACT bape es am 6 ek horaebanae-a 63, 647 1,925,341 30-25 112-5 111-4 108-3 129-7 132-9 119-4 
British Columbia................. 171,824 | 5,425,369 31-58 137-4] 138-9 | 105-7 157-5 | 169-6*| 110-0 
Canadas)... doancec 1,839,754 | 51,349,119 27-91 120-1 122-0 | 108-4 | 182-0 | 144-3] 112-3 
(b) Cirres 
Montreal Sn stereee tin rks aiasrae 6 274, 234 Ally 312 27-03 127-9 128-8 110-8 139-6 156-9 112-5 
OuchecuCityay ae tts: eee in: 35, 762 788,815 22-06 152-5 155-2 119-2 165-0 192-4 118-0 
AGRON LOM MRC ae ben tes 5 5 Bose ees 249,735 7,061, 422 28-28 126-7 27-4 110-1 134-7 148-6 111-7 
DCA WA AIR GREE oak Bs Ibo > Ao Read 218770 526, 142 24-17 109-5 108-4 112-8 115-6 125-3 115-5 
Hama GOne specs chided x Ae eee 2,904 1,874,972 29-81 119-0 120:3 110-2 129-1 144-9 115-3 
WiAlGSOTN pet 8c os Bede < dates 4 42,505 1,553, 968 36:56 136-1 13540 108-4 131-1 145-7 99-2 
Winhiper..© Seek op ash. te ge 58,371 1,557,064 26-68 114-6 114-0 106-7 121-2 126-3 109-8 
WV.Sh COUVGIs 5 pecan). ctveeere dena 86,310 | 2,585,337 29-95 170-8 170:8 117-4 198-6 | 215-9] 119-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing................... 1,144,351 | 32,148,395 28-09 130-7 132-0 | 111-4] 142-9 | 160-1 | 114-6 
Durable Goods!.............. 624,482 | 19,090,628 30-57 147-4 147-4 114-1 161-8 182-7 119-1 
Non-Durable Goods.......... 502,497 | 12,448,797 24-77 116-2 118-7 109-4 123-4 137-2 110-3 
Electric Light and Power...... Leoae 608,970 35-05 91-1 93-1 94-8 99-2 103-9 114-6 
ageing hime tweet ees ts aye, 74,416 1,590,090 21-37 158-4 149-2 163-4 181-1 168-1 155-3 
IMIS Re cate es A A ees ule CPN «A 75,928 2,505, 198 32-99 91-6 91-8 100-3 96-8 105-0 104-2 
Communications....,.............. 274505 820,331 29-75 106-2 107-0 103-7 116-6 115-8 107-4 
LRransportation’. iodedcrton «sass 135,886 | 4,904,617 36-09 108-7 110-3 101-9 123-9 13-3 114-3 
Construction and Maintenance..... 166, 652 4,480,270 26:88 94-7 108-5 89-4 111-9 134-67 95-7 
ServiCeshes eects Ae roneheican 40,217 727,676 18-09 105-6 106-5 98-3 119-4 121-4 103-0 
TE radeney Hem ieeny Lee ny Lae tee 174,729 | 4,172,542 23-88 108-4 104-9 109-9 113-9 112-0 111-4 
Eight Leading Industries... 1,839,754 | 51,349,119 27-91 120-1 | 122-0} 108-4 | 132-0 | 144-3 | 112-3 

Min anCOMe chic ote, bec 63, 665 1,953, 935 30-69 106-2 106-7 104-5 113-2 114-4 108-3 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.| 1,903,419 | 53,303,054 28-00 119-5 | 121-3 | 108-2} 131-2] 148-0] 112-1 


_ 3This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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uary 1, 1943, was greater than at the same 
date in the year preceding; this was largely 
due to the fact that, with the Christmas and 
New Year holidays falling on Friday, many 
establishments suspended operations from 
Wednesday or Thursday until Monday, rather 
than closing only over the holiday. 

Reflecting the reduction of 11,383 employ- 
ees, or one per cent, at January 1, 19438, the 
index of employment in manufacturing de- 
clined from 221-7 in the preceding report, to 
219-6 at the date under review; this was the 
maximum for January. The latest figure was 
17:4 per cent higher than that of 187-1 at 
January 1, 1942; the increase in the payrolls 
in the year was 24-7 per cent. The greater 
growth in the wages distributed by the co- 
operating establishments in the twelve months 
is dealt with briefly in. a subsequent para- 
graph. | 

Increased employment was indicated at the 
beginning of January in iron and steel, 
tobacco, non-ferrous metal, miscellaneous non- 
metallic mineral and miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products. The trend in the remaining 
manufacturing divisions was seasonally down- 
ward. The greatest curtailment was in tex- 
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tile, food, lumber, chemical and leather 
plants, while there were smaller losses in 
rubber, beverage, electrical apparatus and clay, 
glass and stone factories. In most cases, the 
reductions were rather less than average at 
the opening of January in the experience of 
the years since 1920. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed by the reporting employers at 
June 1, 1941, as 100, the index number of 
payrolls at January 1, 19438, was 142-9, as 
compared with 160-1 at the beginning of 
December, and 114-6 at January 1, 1942. 
There was thus an increase of 24-7 per cent 
in the reported payrolls during the 12 months, 
which accompanied that of 17:4 per cent in 
the index number of employment. The 
difference between these two percentages is 
less than in any recently preceding period of 
observation; this is explained by the fact that 
the decline in employment at January 1, 1948, 
was smaller than that recorded at the same 
date in 1942, whereas the reduction in the 
payrolls was greater. The latter, in turn, was 
due to a considerable extent to the lengthier 
suspension of operations in many plants over 
this winter’s holiday season, in which Christ- 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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Jans =], 1988eh 247 113-4 115-8 73-2 118-3 115-3 
Janene. Uso ae ae. 108-1 109-2 92-2 121-0 95-8 
Jane 1.1940 ore: 116-2 118-9 84-3 126-6 111-6 
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Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
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as at Jan. 1, 1948. 
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Notse.—The relative weight, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in 


anada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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mas and New Year’s day fell on Friday, rather 
than on Thursday, as in last winter. The 
explanation previously given for the disparity 
in the rates of increase in employment and 
payrolls may again be stated:—(1) the grow- 
ing concentration of workers in the more 
highly-paid heavy industries, together with 
important amounts of overtime work in these 
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classes, and (2) the general practice of paying 
a bonus to meet the increase in the cost of 
living, under the terms of P.C. 8253 of 
October 24, 1941. The cost-of-living bonus 
has shown increases since its institution. The 
upgrading of workers has also contributed to 
the greater expansion in the reported pay- 
rolls, a factor of increasing importance, which 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
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1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
pee ep tes by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
evised. 
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is tending to counteract the effect of the large- 
scale dilution of labour resulting from the 
existing stringency. 

The extent to which the changing industrial 

distribution of factory workers has contributed 
to the relatively larger growth in payrolls 
than in employment is emphasized by a com- 
parison of the figures for the durable and the 
non-durable goods groups. Thus, the payroll 
index in the former at January 1 was 35:9 
per cent higher than at January 1, 1942, while 
that in the non-durable goods division was 
11:9 per cent higher; over the same period, 
the index of employment in the durable goods 
has risen by 29-2 per cent, while that in the 
non-durable classes has gained by only 6:2 
per cent. 
In the period in which statistics of payrolls 
have been collected, there have been particu- 
larly great increases in the amounts disbursed 
in the chemical, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, miscellaneous manufactured products, 
electrical apparatus and beverage industries. 
The advances in these industries have been 
associated’ with important though relatively 
smaller gains in employment. In practically 
every case, and notably in the industries just 
mentioned, the per capita averages in the 
various branches of manufacturing were sub- 
stantially higher at January 1, 1948, than at 
the same date of 1942. 

In comparing the figures of per capita 
averages in the various industries, it must be 
borne in mind that many factors contribute 
to the existing differences. Important among 
these is the sex distribution of workers in 
the various industries; with this factor is 
associated that of age, the women workers, 
in general, tending to belong in the younger 
age groups, where earnings normally are less 
than among more experienced employees. The 
presence or absence of overtime work also 
affects substantially the per capita average 
earnings. 

Logging—There were further important 
additions to the working forces of logging 
camps. This gain was at variance with the 
downward movement usually indicated at 
January 1. Statistics were tabulated from 483 
employers with a staff of 74,416, as com- 
pared with 70,067 at December 1. The index 
of employment, at 250-8, was lower than at 
January 1 in 1941 or 1942, but was otherwise 
the highest for that date in the record. As 
compared with 258:°6 at January 1, 1942, there 
was a decline of three per cent in the index 
of employment; this was accompanied by a 
rise of 16:6 per cent in the index of payrolls 
over the 12 months. 
reported at the latest date amounted to 
$1,590,090, as compared with $1,476,110 in the 
preceding report. 
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The per capita average earnings advanced 
from $21.07 at December 1, 1942, to $21.37 at 
the date under review; the increase largely 
results from greater regularity of employment. 
The January 1, 1942, average had been $17.76. 
It must be noted that the figures of aggre- 
gate and per capita earnings in logging do 
not include the value of board and lodging, 
frequently a part of the remuneration of 
workers engaged in bush operations. The 
high labour turnover in many camps is also 
an important factor in lowering the reported 
earnings. 

Mining—Improvement was recorded in the 
extraction of coal and metallic ores, but there 
was a seasonal decline in quarrying and in 
other non-metallic mineral mining at Jan- 
uary 1. Returns were received from 433 
operators with a combined working force of 
75,928 persons; this exceeded their Decem- 
ber 1 staffs by 157. The latest index in the 
mining group stood at 162-4, as compared 
with the revised figure of 162-0 in the month 
before, and 177-8 at January 1, 1942. The 
falling-off in the latter comparison was accom- 
panied by a decrease of 7:7 per cent in the 
index of payrolls. The salaries and wages dis- 
bursed at the date under review amounted to 
$2,505,198; this was.$209,675 less than the sums 
distributed by the same employers in the 
preceding period of observation. Suspension 
of work over the holidays was chiefly respon- 
sible for the lowered earnings. The per capita 
figure declined from $35.83 at December 1 
to $32.99 at January 1, as compared with 
$32.16 at January 1, 1942. 


Communications—Employment in com- 
munications was moderately reduced at the 
beginning of January, when a staff of 27,575 
was reported by the co-operating employers, 
whose employees at December 1 had num- 
bered 27,775. The loss was rather below 
normal for the season. The salaries and 
wages paid at the date under review aggre- 
gated $820,331, as compared with $815,242 in 
the preceding report. The per capita average 
$29.35 at December 1, to 
$29.75 at the first of January, as compared 
with $28.08 at January 1, 1942. The index of 
employment at the date under review stood 
at 103-2, slightly higher than that of 100-8 
at the beginning of January of last year. The 
rise in the payroll index over the 12 months 
was 8-6 per cent. 


Transportatton—Seasonal curtailment was 
noted in transportation at the beginning of ° 
January, the 568 co-operating firms and 
branches having a staff of 135,886, as com- 
pared with 137,992 in their last report. Steam 
railway and local transportation were rather 
busier, but there was a decline in shipping 
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and stevedoring. The general loss was less- 
than-average in the experience of past years. 
The index was 107-8; this was slightly lower 
than that of 109-4 in the preceding month, 
but was 6:6 per cent higher than the January 1, 
1942, figure of 101-1. 

The payrolls aggregated $4,904,617, aver- 
aging $36.09 per employee. At December 1, 
1942, the sum of $4,881,158 was disbursed by 
the same employers, a per capita average of 
$35.37. The average at January 1, 1942, had 
been $35.52. The index of payrolls at the 
latest date was 8:4 per cent higher than that 
at the same date of last year. 


Construction and Maintenance.—There were 
important losses in construction at the first 
of January, but the percentage decline was 
below normal. The greatest reduction was 
in work on the highways, although building 
and railway construction and maintenance 
were also slacker. The 1,533 contractors 
furnishing information reported a personnel 
of 166,552, 24,225 fewer than at December 1. 
The weekly salaries and wages paid by these 
employers totalled $4,480,270, as compared 
with $5,391,881 in the last report. The per 
capita average declined from $28.25 at De- 
cember 1, 1942, to $26.88 at the beginning of 
January. The January 1, 1942, figure had been 
$23.67. 

The latest index of employment in con- 
struction was 132-1; this was 5:9 per cent 
higher than that of 124-7 indicated at the 
same date of 1942. The accompanying gain 
in the payroll index was 16-9 per cent. 


Services—The trend in services continued 
seasonally downward, according to data 
received from 613 establishments, whose work- 
ing forces totalled 40,217, as compared with 
40,548 at the beginning of December. Most 
of the loss took place in laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants. The contraction was of about 
average proportions for the time of year. The 
payrolls reported at January 1 aggregated 
$727,676, compared with $739,744 in the pre- 
ceding period of observation. 

During the last 12 months, employment has 
shown an increase of 7:4 per cent, while the 
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index of payrolls has risen by 15-9 per cent. 
The per capita averages were $18.09 at Jan- 
uary 1 and $18.24 at December 1, 1942, as 
compared with the January 1, 1942, figure of 
$16.73. Attention must again be drawn to the 
fact that in hotels and restaurants, as in 
logging, many of ‘those employed receive 
board and lodging as part of their remunera- 
tion; the former division constituted some 
61 per cent of the total reported in the service 
division as a whole at the beginning of 
December. 


Trade—Seasonal activity on a large scale 
was indicated in trade at January 1, when the 
general expansion exceeded the average, based 
on the experience of past years. Statistics 
were tabulated from 2,214 retailers and whole- 
salers employing a personnel of 174,729 men 
and women, as compared with 169,129 at the 
beginning of December. The salaries and 
wages distributed by these firms amounted to 
$4,172,542, as compared with $4,101,775 at 
December 1. This percentage gain was not 
equal to that in the number of employees, 
with the result that the per capita average 
slightly declined, standing at $23.88, as com- 
pared with $24.25 in the preceding report; the 
January 1, 1942, figure had been $22.96. 


The latest index number of employment in 
trade was 169-9, slightly lower than that of 
172-4 at the opening of 1942. The decline of 
1-5 per cent in this comparison, however, was 
accompanied by a gain of 2-2 per cent in the 
index of payrolls. 


Financial Instituttons—Statistics ‘were re- 
ceived from 753 financial institutions, with a 
combined staff of 63,665, as against 63,976 at 
December 1. The weekly payrolls reported at 
the date under review amounted to $1,953,935, 
as compared with $1,975,758 paid on or about 
December 1. The per capita average was 
$30.69, as compared with $30.88 in the last 
report, and $29.86 at January 1, 1942. The 
index of employment in financial institutions, 
at 123-3, was higher by 1:6 per cent than at 
January 1, 1942, while the index number of 
payrolls was higher by 4:5 per cent. 


Employment Conditions at the End of February as Reported 
by Employment and Selective Service Offices 


EPORTS from Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission indicate that employment 
conditions in Canada at the end of February 
were as follows: 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Considerable concern was in evidence in 
Prince Edward Island with respect to the farm 
75169—5 


labour problem. A three-day conference of 
the Island Branch of the Canadian Federation 
of Farmers was held late in February, but no 
solution was offered for meeting the prospec- 
tive acute shortage of farm workers. In the 
other Maritime Provinces the problem did not 
appear to be so urgent and in a few instances 
farmers and fishermen were being granted 
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permits to work in the woods. At other 
points, dairy farm workers were wanted and 
were difficult to find. 

The fishing industry was quiet. Better 
weather permitted greater activity, at some 
points, and fish handlers and cutters were in 
some demand. Preparatibns were under way 
for the lobster season. 

Work in the woods was well advanced in 
many portions of the Maritimes, and in such 
areas some men were being laid off, many of 
them to return to farms. At other places 
there was a decided shortage of workers, 
especially choppers, loaders, and pulpwood 
cutters. Mild weather was holding up opera- 
tions at a few centres. 

Although production was im,roving there 
was a dearth of experienced miners in both 
the coal and salt mines, and absenteeism was 
reported to be reducing production in a few 
mines. Consideration was being given to ob- 
taining skilled miners on leave from the 
Armed Forces and experienced datal men 
were being employed in some instances. Oper- 
ations in one large mine were greatly curtailed 
owing to the difficulty of getting repairs for 
machinery. 

Most Maritime industries were active. 
Dehydration of vegetables and potatoes was 
getting under way at a number of places. 
Some of the pulp and paper mills were handi- 
capped by lack of water. Saw mills were 
having a good season, although more labourers 
were wanted in a number of places. One 
important wood-working plant was closed tem- 
porarily because of lack of material. Aircraft 
repair plants were busy, but required detail 
fitters. Textile mills were busy on war 
orders, a few plants operating 24 hours a day. 
Some cotton mills required female workers. 
Foundries and munition plants were working 
full time. Rolling mills were being held up 
somewhat by lack of materials and were trans- 
ferring their workers to other portions of their 
plants. There was a steady demand for skilled 
workers in the iron and steel industries. For 
the most part, however, sufficient semi-skilled 
workers and labourers were available as re- 
quired. 

Very little construction work was being 
undertaken on Prince Edward Island, and con- 
struction workers there were being sent to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Scarcity 
of building materials was retarding construc- 
tion operations at some points. Work on 
defence projects was proceeding fairly well 
according to schedule. On the whole there 
was a surplus of carpenters, many of whom 
were unwilling to be transferred to centres 
where there were shortages. Railway, boat 
and bus companies were very busy. There 
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was a Steady demand for all types of railway 
workers and freight handlers at Halifax and 
truck drivers were required at a number of 
centres. Wholesale and retail trade was re- 
ported to be fair and sufficient help was 
available. Female clerks, typists and stenog- 
raphers were wanted and the demand for 
domestic help for institutions and private 
homes exceeds the supply. 


QUEBEC 


Agricultural operations were showing signs 
of increasing activity in several communities 
in Quebec. Although the number of inquiries 
for farm workers was comparatively small, 
there were indications that there would be a 
shortage as the spring season approached. 
Many of the farm workers who had been 
employed in the bush during the winter were 
commencing to return to the farms. Some 
farmers were reported to be reducing their 
herds because of lack of experienced help. 

In spite of the lateness of the season, there 
was a continued demand for men to work in 
the woods, the most acute being in the Gaspé 
area, where several hundred workers were 
urgently needed. Heavy snow in the woods 
was continuing to retard operations and some 
bush camps were winding up their seasons 
operations. 

Many workers were needed for the asbestos 
mines in the Eastern Townships, and miners 
were needed at Lachute and in the gold areas. 
To meet a shortage of labour in the textile 
and leather goods industries, some employers 
were using men part time on shifts. Labour 
requirements of manufacturers of aircraft were 
being fairly well supplied but skilled men in 
practically all trades were needed in a few 
of the larger centres. Plants engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials were employing 
any available surpluses of machinists, tool 
setters, and allied craftsmen. Foundry mould- 
ers were in demand and were difficult to ob- 
tain. Shipyards needed marine engine fitters 
but few were available. Clearance was being 
used freely to correct any inequalities in the 
industrial labour market. 

Building construction was relatively quiet 
throughout Quebec. There was some local 
demand for spray painters, electricians, car- 
penters and labourers, but for the most part 
there were plenty of workers in the building 
trades and some labourers were being trans- 
ferred out of the Province. However, many 
men and women were insisting on remaining 
in their home communities. Road construc- 
tion was being held up because of bad weather. 
Traffic on railways was quite heavy. 

Draughtsmen and junior chemists were re- 
quired in one or two of the larger centres. 
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The demand for stenographers, especially bi- 
lingual, greatly exceeded the available supply. 
Cooks, porters, waitresses, and other hotel 
and restaurant help were being sought after 
in several centres and the supply of experi- 
enced domestics was quite inadequate. 


ONTARIO 


Farmers in widely separated portions of 
Old Ontario were showing increasing concern 
with regard to the labour supply for the spring 
and summer months. The number of inquir- 
les for workers was increasing considerably 
and the supply was already inadequate. Some 
relief was expected when farm workers were 
released from temporary employment in in- 
dustry. Conferences of officials and farmers 
were being held in some districts to formulate 
plans to meet the situation. A few farmers 
claimed that they would have to dispose of 
some of their livestock if help was not sup- 
plied them within a few weeks. 


Several lumbering camps had closed for the 
season and others expected to complete their 
operations during March. There was still 
some demand, however, for loggers, teamsters, 
loaders, and pulpwood cutters, but few work- 
ers were interested so late in the season. Army 
calls and transfers to farming were depleting a 
number of bush camps. 

Men to work in quarries were urgently 
needed in Western Ontario. There were no 
local applicants for this work. Underground 
miners were wanted in the nickel-copper areas, 
and underground beginners were in demand at 
the gold mines, but there were not many avail- 
able. 

With but few exceptions, the industries of 
Ontario were working at or near capacity. 
There was a slight shortage of workers in the 
meat-packing, flour milling, and biscuit-making 
establishments, and bakers’ helpers were being 
sought in some of the larger cities. Prepara- 
tions were under way for the maple syrup 
season in Eastern Ontario. Tannery workers 
and glove makers were wanted and were dif- 
ficult to obtain. Firms manufacturing army 
boots were working at capacity. Other boot 
and shoe factories were enlarging their plants 
and planning to take on many additional 
workers. Shoe cutters and operators were 
already in demand. Aircraft plants and ship- 
building yards at the head of the Great Lakes 
were in need of skilled workers. Women were 
also in demand for aircraft work. The pulp 
and paper mills were active, but some of them 
reported ‘having trouble with absenteeism 
among their workers. They were in need of 
unskilled labourers. Aircraft plants were step- 
ping up production and skilled and semi-skilled 
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workers were wanted. Cabinet makers, car- 
penters, planers, and shapers were in demand 
by the furniture and other woodworking indus- 
tries. Textile mills were nearly all busy. One 
important firm working on army blankets was 
operating night and day. In some instances, 
local supplies of labour were sufficient but in 
others, weavers, menders, knitters, loopers, 
power sewing-machine operators and other 
skilled workers, both male and female, were 
needed and were difficult to secure. At one 
important centre, the demand for women 
textile workers was reported to be “desperate”, 

Moulders, core makers, machinists, tool and 
die makers, steam hoist operators, stationary 
engineers, lathe hands, and grinders were 
needed for the iron and steel industries and 
for certain plants turning out war materials. 
Automobile mechanics were wanted in several 
centres and were difficult to find. In a few 
areas production was on a slightly reduced 
scale and some workers, both men and women, 
were being laid off. In practically every in- 
stance these workers were being promptly 
placed elsewhere. There was a very urgent 
need for both men and women in the chemical 
and abrasives industries. Many workers in 
these plants were being returned to farms. 
Platers, electricians and pipe-fitters were wanted 
for shipbuilding and repairs. 

With a view to learning the possible ill- 
effects of long hours and night shifts on the 
health of workers, the health officers in a 
leading Western Ontario city were planning 
to provide X-ray examinations for industrial 
workers in that community. 

With the exception of defence projects, war-’ 
time housing and a few important power and 
industrial undertakings, there was little con- 
struction activity. In a few instances, work 
was being held up because of shortages of 
materials. The distribution of skilled con- 
struction tradesmen needed correction which 
would probably be provided through clearance 
orders. 

Retail trade appeared to be normal, with a 
slight trend upwards in some centres. The 
labour requirements of the transportation 
companies were restricted mainly to section 
labourers, maintenance men, and truck drivers. 
There was a widespread demand for experi- 
enced office help, stenographers, typists and 
laundry workers, waitresses, and sales clerks. 
Domestics for institutions, hotels, restaurants 
and private homes were very scarce in prac- 
tically every urban centre. In many instances 
the demand for such help was urgent. Com- 
paratively few girls were willing to accept this 
type of employment. 
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PRAIRIES 


There was little activity on farms in the 
Prairie Region, although there were signs of 
an awakening interest in the problem of farm 
labour for the spring and summer season. 
Men were being sought for cleaning seed 
grain and other pre-spring operations. At a 
few points, dairymen and choremen were 
needed, but in very few instances was the 
demand at all urgent. In general, there was a 
shortage of farm workers which was expected 
to be relieved somewhat by the return of farm 
workers engaged in other occupations during 
the winter. Some inquiries had been made as 
to the use of Japanese and prisoners of war 
for farm work. 

Very large shipments of fish were arriving at 
railheads from lakes in Northern Manitoba. 
The season promised to be a record one in 
the matter of tonnage. 

The logging season was well advanced and 
in a few instances woodworkers were being 
laid off, either because operations were nearing 
completion, or because of deep snow and 
other unfavourable conditions in the woods. 
On the other hand, the demand for bush 
workers continued in most lumbering areas 
and the supply of workers was inadequate 
at such points. 

The acute coal situatien of January and 
February had been relieved. In two or three 
cases, strong, physically fit men for under- 
ground work were being asked for by coal 
mine operators but surface labour appeared to 
be adequate. Certified coal miners were being 
promptly placed. Some farmers who had been 
employed in mines for the winter months 
were returning to farms. There was a steady 
demand for hardrock miners in Manitoba and 
Alberta which was being met gradually. 

In the main, industries in the Prairie Region 
were active. Flour mills were working three 
shifts. Packing and baking establishments 
were also busy and were taking on workers 
supplied from local sources. Pulp and paper 
mills were busy but had sufficient labour. A 
small number of workers were being trans- 
ferred from Prairie points to shipbuilding 
yards on the Pacific Coast and to war indus- 
tries and textile plants in Ontario. Men called 
to the Armed Forces were being replaced by 
girls in the woollens industry. There were 
vacancies for core makers, moulders, electric 
welders and motor mechanics in the iron and 
steel industries of the Calgary area. 

With the exception of wartime construction, 
the building trades were comparatively quiet 
at most points on the Prairies. Workers were 
being transferred out from several places to 
other Prairie points and to the West Coast. 
Labourers and cooks were needed for high- 
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way construction in Northern Alberta. Trans- 
portation companies required trainmen and 
were using casual labour for snow removal. 
The latter was supplied locally where needed. 

Teachers were needed in Saskatchewan and 
there was a fairly general demand for girls 
to work in hotels, restaurants and private 
homes. In most instances, the local supplies 
of such workers were insufficient. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Spring work on the farms of British Colum- 
bia was getting under way. The demand for 
farm labour was on the increase, but owing 
to calls for the military services and the 
extent of off-season employment, it was 
difficult to measure requirements adequately. 
In spite of the activities of farm organizations, 
farmers were slow in reporting their needs for 
workers. 

Logging camps were re-opening following the 
severe weather of January and February, and 
many men were returning to work in the 
woods. Additional experienced woodsmen, 
especially fallers, buckers and loggers were re- 
quired. Openings for skilled woodsmen were 
being filled to some extent by transferring 
workers from the Prairies. At a few points, 
work was still held up by bad roads and 
heavy snow in the woods. 

Although the demand for coal miners was 
being gradually met in some areas, there still 
remained a shortage. However, possibly the 
most urgent demand for miners came from 
mercury, tungsten, gold and hard rock mines, 
and the supply of workers for both under- 
ground and surface work was in most instances 
quite inadequate. 

One cannery in the Okanagan district was 
operating steadily. Others were closed, as the 
supply of fruit was exhausted. Shipments of 
fruits were delayed because of the lack of 
refrigeration cars. 

Sawmills on the lower mainland were oper- 
ating on a reduced scale because of a shortage 
of logs, whereas on Vancouver Island there 
was a shortage of sawmill workers. The mills 
were gradually recovering from the slowdown 
caused by severe weather in recent weeks. 

Men with mechanical experience and also 
women in various classifications were needed 
for work on aircraft and women trainees were 
being sought for the emergency wartime train- 
ing plan. There was a serious shortage in the 
iron and steel industries of skilled machinists, 
mechanics, moulders and steam engineers hold- 
ing British Columbia certificates. The de- 
mand for men in the smelting industry was 
urgent. Shipyards required drydock workers, 
both skilled and semi-skilled, as well as arc 
welders and ship platers. Upgrading of work- 
ers was helping to some extent and female 
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labour was being used for hull cleaning in 
Vancouver yards. 

Construction work was largely restricted to 
National Defence projects and highways. Im- 
provement in the weather and the arrival 


of building materials were overcoming the’ 


setbacks of recent weeks. There was a sur- 
plus of carpenters but a shortage of builders’ 
labourers on Vancouver Island, whereas the 
demand for such workers on the mainland 
was being met by transferring them in from 
outside points. Labour turnover was increas- 
ing since the seven-day notice regulation was 
rescinded, and also because of men being 
called for military service. Some skilled men 
were being taken into the armed forces. 
Construction work on airports in the Yukon 
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was being resumed and the demand for car- 
penters, labourers, truck and tractor drivers 
and mechanics was increasing. Labour for 
water transportation was needed on Vancouver 
Island and mechanics and boat crews were re- 
quired to prepare for river transportation in 
the Yukon. Extra gang labourers for the rail- 
ways were difficult to obtain because of the 
low wages offered. 

Several experienced stenographers, recently 
married to men on active service, were avail- 
able for employment on Vancouver Island, but 
there was a shortage in the supply at several 
points on the mainland. Cooks and bakers 
were scarce, and female help for hotels, res- 
taurants and private homes was _ required 
for most centres in the Region. 


Applications for Employment, Vacancies and Placements, 


January, 1943 


R EPORTS received from the Employment 

and Selective Service Offices during the 
four-week period January Ist to 28th, 1943, 
showed a gain in business transacted, both 
when compared with the preceding month and 
with the month of January a year ago. 
Changes from December, 1942, were not out- 
standing; although except for declines in trade 
and logging, all industrial groups reported 
gains, the most noteworthy being in manufac- 
turing and services. In comparison with Janu- 
ary, 1942, all divisions showed expansions, the 
most pronounced being in manufacturing, ser- 
vices, construction and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows a trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications took downward courses although 
the levels were much higher than those shown 
at the end of January last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each one hundred applications 
was 94-0 during the first four weeks of January, 
1943, in contrast to 101-2 during December, 
1942, and 53-4 during January of the previous 
year, and the ratio of placements to each one 
hundred applications was 64:9 for the period 
under review as compared with 74:2 in 
December, 1942, and 43-4 for January, 1942. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the four weeks January Ist 
to 28th inclusive was 8,701 as compared with 
7,797 during the preceding month and 1,033 
during January a year ago. The average 
number of applications for employment re- 


ceived daily by the offices during the period 
under review was 9,255 in contrast with 7,706 
in December, 1942, and with 1,933 during 
January last year. The average number of 
placements made daily by the offices during 
the first four weeks of January, 1943, was 
6,016, of which 5,699 were in regular employ- 
ment and 317 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total daily average 
of 5,722 during the preceding month. Place- 
ments in January a year ago averaged 839 
daily, consisting of 548 placements in regular 
and 291 in casual employment. 


During the four weeks January 1st to Janu- 
ary 28th the offices referred 200,002 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 138,351 
placements. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 131,069 of which 90,638 were 
of males and 40,431 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 7,282. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 135,729 for men and 64,393 for women, a 
total of 200,122, and applications for work 
numbered 212,849, of which 142,921 were from 
men and 69,928 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year, from 
January, 1933, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
EER sae naar re Bh tignd abe 170,575 181,521 352,097 
TORY Etre ASE ee 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
1 Eevee Be ane Weer Nore 226,245 127,457 353, 802 
LOS Gee ees oe ee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOS Tae rach hee etter 275,800 114, 236 389, 536 
TODS eee ers ys eat, 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
TOSS ee eee ore ka ns 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
AOSOE RAR ee Prati 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
TY Wb Des cas Pein week a 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
104 Oey Sete eater e 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1943 (4 weeks)........ 31,069 7,282 138,351 
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Nova ScoriA AND PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND 


During the four weeks ending January 28, 
1943, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment and Selective Service 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island was 390, compared with 364 during the 
month of December, 1942, and 108 in January, 
1942. There was also an advance in place- 
ments during the four weeks under review, the 
daily average being 263 in comparison with 
238 in December, 1942, and with 104 in Janu- 
ary of last year. When comparing placements 
by industrial divisions with January, 1942, the 
most important gains were in manufacturing 
and construction, while improvement of more 
moderate proportions was recorded in trade, 
transportation and mining. The only reduc- 
tion was a moderate decline in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions during the four 
weeks ending January 28, were: manufactur- 
ing 1,882; construction 1,494; services 1,164; 
trade 454; transportation 387; logging 292 and 
mining 237. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 4,410 of men and 1,500 of 
women. 

New BrunswckK 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during January, 1943, called 
for an average of 280 workers daily compared 
with 224 in the preceding month, and with 27 
during January, 1942. Placements showed a 
higher average during the period under review, 
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198 daily in comparison with 168 in December, 
and with 21 during January, 1942. Large in- 
creases in manufacturing and construction and 
moderate gains in services, logging, trade and 
transportation accounted for the advance in 
placements over January, 1942. Industrial 
divisions in which the majority of placements 
were effected included: manufacturing 1,217; 
construction 1,104; services 905; logging 465 
and trade 375. During the four weeks ending 
January, 28, there were 3,402 men and 972 
women placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
January, 1943, their being 2,717, compared 
with 2,533 in the previous month, and with 110 
in the corresponding month of last year. Dur- 
ing the period under review, the average num- 
ber of placements recorded daily was 1,827 in 
comparison with 1,503 in December, and 38 in 
January, 1942. The substantial gain in place- 
ments over January of last year, was almost 
entirely due to increases in manufacturing, 
although construction, services, logging, trade 
and transportation recorded noteworthy ad- | 
vances. A more moderate improvement was 
reported in mining and finance. Industries in 
which employment was found for more than 
100 workers included: manufacturing 15,802; 
construction 4,608; services 3,837; logging 
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2,001; trade 1,752; transportation 1,562; and 
mining 473. There were 22,028 men and 7,960 
women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers on a daily average, 
as indicated by the orders listed at Employ- 
ment Offices during the four weeks ending 
January 28, was 3,303, as compared with 
2,965 during the month of December, 1942, 
and with 431 in January ofi last year. An in- 
crease was reported in placements during the 
period under review, the daily average being 
2,550, compared with 2,289 in the preceding 
month, and with 375 in January, 1942. The 
outstanding gain in placements from January, 
1942, was due to a marked increase in manu- 
facturing, although services, trade, construc- 
tion, transportation and logging were consid- 
erably higher with somewhat smaller gains in 
finance and mining. Industries in which most 
of the placements were effected included: 
manufacturing 30,289; services 10,592; trade 
4,879; construction 4,786; transportation 3,225; 
logging 3,064; finance 784 and miming 695. 
Regular placements numbered 37,689 of men 
and 18,933 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Manitoba during 
January, 1943, showed a slight decrease when 
compared with the preceding month but an 
increase over January, 1942. The daily aver- 
age was 352 during the four weeks under 
review, 368 in December and 124 in January, 
1942. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 275 during the period under 
review, compared with 302 in December, 1942, 
and 96 during January, 1942. Fairly large 
increases in manufacturing and services, and 
smaller advances in trade and transportation 
accounted for the improvement in placements 
over January, 1942, while a moderate loss was 
recorded in logging with a minor decline in 
agriculture. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: services 1,898; manufacturing 1,532; 
trade 840; logging 754; transportation 534 and 
construction 418. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 3,481 of men and 2,334 of 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan during the four 
weeks ending January 28, numbered 183 
daily compared with 180 in December, 1942, 
and with 49 in January of last year. There 
was a daily average of 160 placements com- 
pared with 198 in December, and 47 in Janu- 
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ary, 1942. The improvement in placements 
over the corresponding month of last year, 
was due to fairly large gains in services, manu- 
facturing and trade, with a more moderate in- 
crease in transportation. The only losses oc- 
curred in logging and agriculture and were 
unimportant. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: services 1,387; manufacturing 
791; trade 648; transportation 301; logging 198 
and construction 142. There were 2,084 men 
and 1,333 women in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Alberta during January, 1943, aver- 
aged 396 daily compared with 344 in the 
previous month, and with 76 during January 
of last year. Placements, likewise, showed 
an increase during the four weeks ending Janu- 
ary 28, the daily average being 332, as com- 
pared with 308 in December, 1942, and with 
65 in the corresponding month of last year. 
Substantial increases in construction and ser- 
vices were mainly responsible for the gain in 
placements over January, 1942, although fairly 
large gains occurred in manufacturing, trade 
and transportation, and there was a moderate 
advance in mining. Industrial divisions in 
which the majority of placements were effected 
included: services 1,892; construction 1,728; 
manufacturing 986; trade 882; transportation 
693; logging 689; mining 398 and agriculture 
235. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 5,177 of men and 2,032 of women. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during the four weeks ending 
January 28, called for a daily average of 
1,081 workers compared with 819 in December, 
1942, and with 106 in January, 1942. There 
was an improvement in placements during the 
period under review, the daily average being 
911 compared with 717 in the previous month, 
and with 92 during January of last year. With 
the exception of agriculture in which a minor 
loss occurred, all industrial groups participated 
in the increase in placements over January, 


-1942, the most pronounced advance being in 


manufacturing and services, with smaller gains 
in construction, logging, trade and transporta- 
tion. In addition, mining and finance recorded 
moderate increases, while the changes in other 
groups were small. Placements by industrial 
groups included: manufacturing 6,129; services 
5,668; construction 3,049; logging 1,794; trade 
1,746; transportation 1,452 and mining 591. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
12,367 of men and 5,367 of women. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR 4 WEEKS, JAN. 1 TO 
hs JAN. 28, 1943 








Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed 
during end of during to 

period period period | vacancies} Regular 

Prince Edward [Island....................0005- 245 16 819 474 403 
@harlottetowns Csi ne oo eee Ree 120 66 516 234 151 
Summ merside hs. Grsyee eerie ce hens See 125 10 303 240 252 
INOVA SCO on een ee ee cares Lebel: 8, 716 6, 722 7,541 7,389 5,507 
PATA OE Ste Gate ton ele Bie Rec atd ie ae Eee 289 54 260 244 244 
Bridzewaterwy nc cee eer: tan ween ae eae 275 369 46 48 40 
DVT ys aU iene ate tek MEAD ei ay ann ete enema tae sn at 817 85 193 189 189 
Tea Tifa x eat rae: cre eee ens tay hs (Ne Puente 4,256 3, 584 3,194 3,400 2,539 
DN VEETICSS Ne eo tie nner Ce Sout ey 13 § 29 16 8 
Seri EVillomerr en ye Cle eae en ete 204 397 150 112 87 
iVerpOOlw me ectr ee 5 ye SEARS, PREY ae sndo 240 134 12 12 
INGw, Giaegow eascs telcos etic a eruunate 951 601 1,197 1,240 878 
Springhill Oe Ey ROU Tk 156 0 189 157 157 
NOE SYeRTG ss NW Cepeget oh RAP RINE OIRO Cit aPC gro ERA LOWE or ay 1,101 1,108 1,563 1,438 $66 
PUTURO A eater ers ere cacao ier eta Tama et aes 342 208 339 325 181 
ViGIMOULEIRT Steel eee. Sane te RTE NSG GRA ents: 269 68 247 208 206 
New Bruns wit 05 bos i sete, oh Beak 6, 438 3,450 6,630 5, 418 4,374 
IBaunUrst Orrar ee taay aie mm aed eg ae, nea 324 179 418 428 333 
Campbell ton ty, einen By kee Reba eg en ttey. ei 1,060 565 605 224 234 
Edmundston...... Re a cies Seca rR ae Sue) 208 366 192 115 109 
Fredericton......... Peale Nee tC Re rane ae 28 271 297 318 , 217 
IMEI COREE “521 Se, SEER epg iatS te Pe Pen eR! 115 276 116 114 114 
MON CLOT Rae ACSA oie Pattie uot eB Ue 1, 288 760 1,789 1,702 1,235 
INGWCAStle aie CN ete anne LE Seen nie. 802 236 202 163 163 
Saint Johny. py ee ey ake eee eet tar 2,018 444 2,731 2,113 1,723 
Sto Stephens cei a woetete, oh nen Holle Dee 171 177 179 154 
Woodstock, Nye: Cera Geek teas | BS 156 182 103 62 92 
Daehbet sight ic. Ome Mat i ae tee. xt 62,489 78,294 58,876 55,487 29,988 
PVCLON NBO ih. ate an cae eee Mee RE Cee 63 14 86 100 63 
Asbestos RNY Di sit ai: Hal CREE U Arn hee Sk 70 23 131 56 42 
BaierStuPaul yon ey) dere cht Sees. oleae beeen: 77 328 105 121 114 
Beauharmoistiien : se ass0et oes ear Pee ei 544 203 385 553 297 
Bucking ham: [ee ee pain eR ERIE de 63 19 192 93 93 
Campbelli'ssBay9 iter) oe eee. 47 644 173 173 173 
ASAE DSCAl Lous wo) sos ON dean a ee eee ee 549 1,297 774 776 — 604 
Candler hee len A Se AA a 1,330 1, 686 448 257 257 
Chicoutimi 8 © epee oe ae ees 2,146 6, 400 1,448 1,451 1, 087 
Coaticook........... agrees wie latie Ra ee see ae 202 17 238 220 202 
Cowans ville, Que Vis TREO See RE RRCIE A eek 73 13 112 73 71 
Dol bene ye ate iin ae Mit ein ee ae Le ake fy 393 1,083 220 347 203 
Drunimond villeo ote cece. ee ee cs ete 131 5 308 195 134 
Bast-Angeeg) 4..8d.a55 Mle tere ead Dea 3 16 117 67 49 49 
TANDY Vee ee coer ar te es 201 106 288 322 195 
ys AY Rees ES gs A Oe eich ote Melgar bikie Lee 524 728 1,325 413 411 
VOGEL... Meese Sane) Saieene asi eke, 209 64 231 187 177 
Jonduiere:sepe atte ce ae. SN Sete ae aie 222 20 877 836 554 
LACHIRG ieee ai aah Ue PE Gals 1,197 475 1,313 1, 203 874 
Lachute ..... Mirae tives tasted at oa eres Wy datae dace 319 219 622 550 396 
p OPN EG Us nny oy rina “hah Bb al aN an el A 401 842 395 395 301 
LS VIS Ae PET eLL: eek See GURU EES 8 402 83 597 418 313 
Longteil Ver tae ee rd ea ee 1,027 473 782 755 524 
Loulsevillernaiiie.. cis oes aoe ee EH nee ite: 2 8 97 41 35 
Magog irate (058 (8 Bi Ns tie id pedis ere: 26 3 190 27 27 
Maniwakicl aac. ao os cae stack ate Kees. 1 359 9 24 9 
MACANO Oe EG ee, ee ee, 47 285 164 147 147 
Mopantic sty rec ia  He i. ae eee, 263 0 147 139 138 
MOUS AUTOR oe enue Ga ir att a Okc. | toca: 26 527 81 34 34 
DIGRUMALAY esse a ee rene eae ete id 78 170 311 82 
Niontm oneney ensue sed he Bee, PER re ey 46 0 163 46 6 
Montreal sAcataer en suena ee) A eee 39, 240 48 699 26, 682 30, 820 12,140 
Nicolet ears an Leet ae aR eZ 4 25 12 12 12 
Rlesaisville si diir 4). ieee hitless ahidielats 28 23 134 77 46 
Rointe-Aux, Troembless.e cor ree en ar. 353 171 282 162 162 
Port, Alired st PGR VEO aes tate eh S 156 458 368 366 249 
UCDOC. F's regen tors oat iata val aura UM erc PM a Bokeh craters She 2,787 5, 187 5, 880 3,985 2,159 
PLICMIAORG \.coc ga ets ata et eee oe Pana ee 88 ol 9 65 
Rimiouslel (2. 2 Gia de es en Oe EL 102 1,059 165 157 167 
Rixiere du, Loupsases .deciconeee neesine ee lative 463 12 800 636 636 
bora WA ek Cpa tains GP GR: neal ine AD, 3a 661 299 843 541 540 
Ste Agathe tua ee eee pee eee enemy. 3 0 61 2 0 
Bte. Anne de Bellevie.s...c.:6:cde4 ssiaealdede ss: 188 11 204 204 204 
St, TL VAeint hen. ee bent ee Le mere ene 503 244 597 728 383 
St Dean ‘Bene ii Male Ole ee Dee COMET 293 54 657 401 292 
Bi aserome sa, 8, o4 al ae eee tt ae ce a. 279 47 466 225 223 
St, Josep d Almay tee ee te. 11 7 424 362 258 
Bite Pherese, 0). eee Re as 392 220 509 446 270 
Shawinigan Walle..uca..bs roehee he ee 1,097 52 1,275 1,754 900 
BHOLDPOOKOS. wiry ce Oe oe Se ae Oe Ta. 613 94 972 662 460 
Sorel ..... oda fefete) ede oreo ohther seg tote MPR E OS tha 591 94 1;151 533 533 
Thetiord. Mines anny isa See iets} 387 264 509 272 213 
Three TRIVOrS icy 5 og See Oe 333 210 1,519 698 521 
Vai WOr : SRA Oe, TOE ae Ne te 1,007 2,621 203 194 177 
Walleyfisiad et. ccf are en eee 604 238 838 730 534 


Verdun! co aC ruc be ee 8 Neel peer 1,375 1,856 1,802 978 1,114 
Z 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR 4 WEEKS, JAN. 1 TO 
JAN. 28, 1943 








Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- Un- 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed placed 
during end of during a 


period period period 


—]————— | ee OL | SF O | | 








OTGa lo yi co re eee ene eee oiled Bats 75,979 57,142 83,003 
APN DIOR Sts riser aie SPRUA ate Fal avers so ieketayshatc: «erate Sue aks 112 69 153 
SALTIOS eects Coie ce Eee RS OLR ciate sickle 322 82 433 
Belleville ce eae hee cere coer eee, ue rere 574 316 604 
Brace DEI Ze aye nyo tars eRe ielavne often ge eyhenat eas 154 322 273 
Led Peay ol Role 5d aE U Det CHE G Oc rea ere ee 219 |. 226 314 
IB rantlOrdetrcc cs te ccs sina ae eee ee nel wen 1,386 968 1, 662 
IBTOCK Vill@sac ch ccloid soetio sree eieiae oh ichtes Seeys 398 | 198 287 
Carleton Place...... TIT Raia hovemtatve sockets ea 49 23 108 
Whathanieee weoneceteeiee ne. ae See ee 579 246 999 
Cobourg...... Mes TNC Nc lami ee ale ase ienas 83 31 141 
GOlling WOO aan sas cee a aia eleRitols oe carole otek 383 293 152 
GOrnWalletisocncs ceca maa eae iete oeae Grete chl Shain 930 150 1,158 
TDUNT VIG erate cs cord ccm tel aoisis bless Rial oes ais cae 70 10 121 
VOL EU SNe ay atte cada « ctisteee eles Ge elas are onde sara 91 68 88 
ORtHETIG 2 yay e oriee CeIn eae eae alee 41 893 251 
Ore Ean C@Secceiscaa cate siiccraive miele ove. oils cuage ce Mets 157 474 263 
or Gs Will aid cs ciclo taiss Sotaas oe oe 0.286 SR IE Pte, 1,114 Snl20 984 
Gr Sessa deen OA ee tar Papyeny ee aeaRt a) Sn. A ee Sa | 617 589 573 
GananOguern wera oes ose take oars ode Nee 83 2, 98 
Goderich so cet rec crane ci este aiclaeeiteces 67 20 130 
Guelph sare ein are aoee goa ae RA 775 409 571 
is evra live Per ROE ele BEE lomo cients Erte c OnALE 2,846 4,761 
aA wKeSDULY. cnc on celeste ctoisied sie ee sche ethene; otek 61 162 301 
Ingersoll 8 veges eiestens roel Seni sata iets are ere As 159 82 2138 
Kapuskasing...........- AOR SNA Be Bale 126 738 524 
NKONOT AL Here a eae Saletan ord erate Siete cle waited ators 77 757 136 
CIN STO sec) cae Seah eesic wart WES bro io wie how anne 1,480 791 1,190 
Ain lclan dela lc@:. 2 tess craved fe crcets ccee ei sie es stone ante 646 470 1,007 
Wouchener-WaterloOs-asase ee eoracee se ss selec aoe 1,155 274 it 
Mea minetomeas. as cmt ecclissi ns atsieia eh, o'svale asters 360 247 587 
LANGA yaee ecrecte Gereurehtne rate tsSiee ceee tates owe 215 64 294 
Tes tO we les Space coe G ceetol bore te oleate ok sone ake 88 28 127 
Wondontee ke Geese sane ter ace sles ooo aoe citrate ce 2,341 Tead5 2,750 
Midlands eects se Att trae ypc id Chee aire 362 188 574 
IND ATIO® Sc cche rece, ove ciel sc Sabres sae eect ccleie cha iatees 128 43 214 
Newmarket: ccesacese ne Ee SAAR ls ones Faby Coe 62 5D 165 
New Lorontou «.....«¢ SOs oe a ee ees 1,133 692 1,196 
Niagara Falls.........6. peal on hears pA une NE Raed cad 919 367 1,058 
North Bayaeenes.s nee Noe ere One ke Ga ee 858 783 1,206 
Oranvevillewen cacios a cote shaw cious reste slate tie hess oak 79 18 132 
Ba ae aoe eran tccone he cist erhbaietera caictartintcters atom wars 442 289 473 
Osawa ho eis ces + en Meal ote tae sb sees 1,078 711 1,782 
ea eh eer em Oa. 5, 156 2,997 5, 150 
Owen Sound....... CRP, 5 PORES ot ae Acer es 344 101 635 
Bari ste dctr sats a aoe ic ce etlo cies 6.3 oe eI NaG clots kes 48 43 58 
ParryaSound secon snc nariotnsrembirsataic so vee Wate 161 4 416 
Joy TAM OF Wo) eet vera bitten coe ay ERA Me Hs, MERI acac ts 404 38 725 
Perbhice: oo Eris Su ORGROEIE Cie hier SEITE Eee 105 49 155 
Peter porous nei. woh s ote car oh ereln ites Vn 55 793 827 942 
, PVGCONI Ae eee arate elev s scamice duererausceaeie tian, aeerira a 5 71 36 129 
| PonGrAr COUuUneee Vs eo ple Muaveise ato tee eae ee eke 1, 865 5,916 1,232 
Port Colborne ss oan cic cites Seiersisle Sees o sronks 307 126 392 
; Por Ope may eek ea ARON ae bial elo escige 160 72 166 
RT ESCOUGIE SIS ey elle rae ee octane Klaiote « 121 31 178 
) BEV a1 BS RSS cheat Seo LOTR COI Ceres 226 399 390 
Ste Catharines, pyre oo ce eee ee ieee cathe ss Ieood 399 1,564 
Sty homagers. wasn iad Voie octet ole leeds sok 510 105 663 
fe Penh: ARI ie ERAS rch ANOS I 8 Eee ey are 1,406 591 1,484 
BAUIStSMaAri@y.ct ccna ee Oe hewn 871 2,247 696 
= MBICOE Sadie s. sei 4. ssa petloce dees yaidedlasia 359 56 490 
SIMIGNSEUALIS fat otic ai. oon oie ois oisiaial tects wort 180 28 271 
Stratviondwee wares ss Mes eons eee 438 309 558 
Sturgeon) Mallscaedt. «seve deen s totes ee 44 56 216 
SUdUR yee or ccs ovis Sree resell sian 1,214 653 2,081 
FIST IDS Re ects wes Cave oieicle es Sa ivins 8 hon 1,088 2,626 1,304 
AREY RON, a ach ACO DOIS TODO 5 OO AD OMORIE eS Hree ae 27,205 17,062 Dredd 
PUPONLON ce say ASTOR Oso 6 GRE One, Cee Aer 208 72 328 
Wialkkertontenetes 260 or tac ekee bids ae Se 118 99 312 
Wallace burps. 4b... He eeset- ices ak oe 177 25 346 
Weoellandirrsccr cols acta re ek selets ecaie 790 828 1,063 
IWESEON Eigse lee. Mil oer twee Merete elain's s aivtes ey 531 623 
Wand sora aiicins sist sts ye cee tars oa eies ets cota 3,160 1,319 3,816 
Wood stot kre sacle pertee cee Dele ne wep rae aac 352 130 405 
Manitobste oli. ER ss 8,086 3,514 | 13,123 
Bran dom ses cer steels ists tic eens «eae cles ae 415 152 42 
IDEA dake ea BRR ton ccs Henn Seamer 353 161 689 
bin dione teees, © fens olodde eee wise ca oles nt arals's 281 226 178 
Rontace)layPrainie scdoes vets ciseetres'sieteishis.« <'s'eeh< 138 82 201 
ISCO FD Fe eet Bt ns Mi Bi oe NR Sie een a 80 30 105 
The Pas, ..s.- AACDO OOD GODS eho eevee alter hace ee ste 181 243 197 
Winnipeg........ SPE otin ae Gunn SCOR 6, 638 2,620 HL BR! 
4 75169—6 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR 4 WEEKS, JAN. 1 TO 
JAN. 28, 1948 











Vacancies Applicants 
Offices egis- Un- 

Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed placed 

during end o during to —————_—_————_| end of 

period period period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period 

Saskatchewan..............ccccecececcccees Hie 4,218 1,912 7,069 5,069 3,417 260 4,048 
BLOV AD Ac ieielcaa seme vce ae pislcte eee 54 56 85 69 OL ee tes are 59 
IMOORCTTA Wan nine cae cities as ereoeailecn eens 456 182 763 650 387 16 490 
INorthoBattletOrd cise seen as wiser ate nee oee 137 51 231 173 LODE || ter tes 89 
PINCEVA LDOTGinccs eo cce shale ile Gieiceen peta trae 417 486 606 439 297 10 361 
RODIN Wey ata a ala crs win epantaraeedesle toaio ey 1,614 435 2,314 1,791 1,281 151 1,483 
Saskatoon yee ene law pears elnetale ets wane tone 992 342 2,450 1,553 902 83 1, 205. 
Biwalti@urrenge sis rs ote alte eects Sere ete cay alae nee 86 33 114 93 ated lex Biya 8 
WOT TAP Par eee Nae dates sale ototatals trrelaeieiees eevee eee 90 38 139 107 LOTS ee err 48 
VOLK TON EAS tere ties Sule mere lacie a hee tain fateitos 372 289 367 194 LOOSE Peters 305 
FLAY ol BRS es ie nes rs Pa Pm PA IS NIRA nef 9,097 3,697 12,259 9,040 7,209 426 3,489 
IB ISITINOTE As ets ee eee oniels Ree ee eee 72 129 97 94 A ihe [sok ie er 30: 
Calaryanme mais hence cco 2,226 341 Bt 4 2,672 1,858 187 1,446 
WO rumibellers Pee. cyoctrace teles<ciocewtere ce tisve score eee 31 123 101 95 1 50: 
See ti BRR ee Oe ACE TO leat, 5 Hae tata rm S A 5,452 2,412 7,044 5,011 4,204 226 1, 653 
RES Un «ete a lals ace ate a aicis'e are is oteray’ siohacohe enters 239 211 70 67 CY ate lie 7 oe ea 3 
Tethbrides Meares ea et ee rete bie ee ate oes 475 133 660 610 468 9 198 
MO@GICINGUEL ATC. Varin ve ees ed oes cle nee 452 247 453 406 351 3 88 
TREGGICOT le teciere ere eel emt kt ea licen roti 83 193 87 79 VDitan|Cbet he eee 21 
British Columbla..................0- cece cc eees 24,854 8,021 23,529 22,474 17,734 3,217 14,058 
COUTTDOV kat tvs Locale tate eh emeere oe ores 181 9 24 164 160 73 
Cranbrook aeons wstaee wae cine wis ere esis 136 218 191 132 TS Sia teed aes 148 
Dawson Creeks sae eek sae s cee lee ee cicero 773 248 533 533 SP en| MAGIINE Cee 0. 
ADIINC AMY Oe ete cravete cite Ey Nee ns a ERE NSe: 78 30 68 49 BO RAINY tee ee 35 
ICA IMIGODS:Ytacterdtite ts alps atomionions ciciethemonilersates ats 150 102 215 ipl 170 1 69 
FGGlOW DS Hera eee ao ays Re cic tore Sales oes eae 86 45 133 141 Cia lee RARE 100: 
NgnAlIMOs Warseersnc Whee teenies Gan 171 323 340 331 164 16 221 
INBIRON CRC chan Lhe Petits. Sie anne tier eee emcee 253 136 340 269 260 ts iereeet tere 208 
New) Westiminsters.¢.. ce. cmp eee Glee ee eae 1,141 150 1,851 1, 250 987 141 887 
PONEICtOINS 1 ites ce ieee etre oR eee ete Lae 81 28 110 87 84 S 53 
POrteA Ibernite i. Gonen te cce oe eee ence 200 81 228 189 188 1 72 
Prince George iis). ite sens ae aaah ee asian ees 514 324 451 469 400)" eee Ee 50 
Prince Rupert...... Rae ag Rien ese ouaraaus 1,710 603 1,007 1,097 se nea pare ack ico 105 
Princeton 57 106 96 95 1 10 
Bey uaatn ts 0 USE Lao oh AE ab OE Rain Fe Rye) 296 413 348 235 2 580 
Vancouver 4,698 15,037 15, 628 11,905 2,929 10, 784 
VSR NOD eee neces theres Seon chars Pinter ROE octane ae 91 232 203 193 13 Sil 
DGC cay ant: Wels en resee Colo Su PRAT RES tie ENE Ca ee a era 571 1,991 1,239 1,133 106 622 
White Horse 11 4 7 SH Pelt ee ee ee 10 
Cea a: es Pe ae Ne ee Oe Ne Set orca 200,122 | 162,828 | 212,849 | 200,002 | 131,069 7,282 95,799 
Mien ao iz ferent nates Cr cnt Pe EIR eee 185,729 | 112,314 | 142,921 130,030 90,638 4,200 57,505 
WGinen; Eepetth | Gas Pee ee) BE oe se cies ony 64,393 50,514 69,928 69,972 40,431 3,082 88, 294 





Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of January, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only, to the 
organizations reporting. 

At the close of January reports were tabu- 
lated from 2,276 labour organizations, having 
a total membership of 403,331 persons. Of 
these 5,898, or a percentage of 1-5 were with- 
out work, in comparison with percentages of 
1-2 in December and 4:3 in January a year 


ago. The percentage of unemployed members 
in trade unions advanced slightly over that of 
December, thus reflecting a minor employment 
recession. This slightly adverse trend was due 
in a large measure to a further moderate sea- 
sonal decline in work for union members in 
the building and construction trades, and to 
the slightly lower employment level for union 
members in the manufacturing industries. As 
will be seen in Table II, the percentage of un- 
employment for building and construction 
members was up from 5:1 to 6:2, while in the 
manufacturing group the Sompesponding per- 
centages were 0:5 and 0:9. These decreases in 
available work were offset to some extent by 
the shghtly better conditions, prevailing among 
the members in the transportation industries, 
in which the percentage of members without 


1943] 


work declined from 1-9 to 1:3. Employment 
conditions in trade unions in January were 
better than in any corresponding month since 
this report first appeared on a monthly basis, 
for the month of January 1919. From Decem- 
ber, 1915 to the close of 1918, the returm was 
made at-the close of each quarter, only. 


In Table I the unemployment percentage is 
shown for each province. In January, these 
percentages ranged from 0°4 in Nova Scotia to 
2-7 in Manitoba. Slightly higher employment 
levels than those of December were manifested 
in Ontario, Alberta, Saskatchewan and New 
Brunswick. In Nova Scotia and Manitoba 
there were very slight declines in work while in 
Quebec and British Columbia there were mod- 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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and Edmonton. In Montreal the percentage 
of members shown as without work remained 
unchanged at 1-1. On the other hand, Halifax, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver union mem- 
bers indicated slight employment recessions. 
In comparison with the situation in January, 
1942, marked employment increases were re- 
flected in Toronto and Edmonton. Substantial 
expansion was observed, likewise, in Halifax, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver, 
while in Saint John there was a slight improve- 
ment, only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment from January, 1937, to date. 
The point of the curve in January, 1943, rested 
at a slightly higher level than at the close 
of the previous month, thus reflecting a minor 


Per 


cent 
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erately lower employment levels. As compared 
with conditions at the end of January, 1942, 
pronounced employment expansion was appar- 
ent in every province with the exception of 
New Brunswick, where there was a slight de- 
cline only, in available work. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
centages of unemployed members ranged from 
0-8 in both Regina and Edmonton to 3:0 in 
Winnipeg. Cities in which less than one per 
cent were without work were Halifax, Toronto, 
Regina and Edmonton. In comparison with 
the previous month, very slight employment 
advances were apparent in Saint John, Regina 
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1941 1942 1943 
contraction in activity. The level of the 
curve was a substantially lower point than in 
January a year ago, however, which was in- 
dicative of a much higher employment level 
for the period under review. 

In the manufacturing industries 777 returns 
were tabulated, having a total membership of 
222,525 persons, of whom, 2,094, or a percentage 
of 0:9 were without work, in comparison with 
percentages of 0-5 in December, 1942, and 3-1 
in January, a year ago. In comparison with 
December, much better conditions prevailed for 
leather workers, as the unemployment percent- 
age declined from 7-1 to 3-9. Among butchers, 
meat and fish packers also there was some 
improvement; the percentage of members with- 
out work in this trade was down from 3:2 
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to 1-8. Slight expansion only, was in evidence 
among hat, cap and glove, and clay, glass and 
stone workers; there was little or no unemploy- 
ment among these members. Unions in which 
all of the members were reported as employed 
at both dates were soft drink workers, cigar 
and tobacco workers, electric current em- 
ployees, textile and carpet, rubber, jewellery, 
aluminum and mineral products workers, etc. 
Although very little unemployment was mani- 
fested among bakers and confectioners and fur 
workers, there were, however, in both cases, 
very slight employment contractions. Among 
the larger organizations such as the printing 
and publishing groups, the garment workers 
group, which includes both men’s and women’s 
clothing workers and the iron and steel group, 
the percentages of unemployment were 1:6, 0:6 
and 0:2, respectively; each of these reflected 
a slightly lower employment level. The per- 
centage of unemployed members among paper 
makers increased from 0-5 to 2:0, while for 
unclassified manufacturing workers there was 
a substantial decline in activity; the percent- 
age of these workers, who were reported unem- 
ployed stood at 11-5, in comparison with 6:9 in 
December. Among woodworkers there was a 
pronounced employment contraction; the un- 
employment percentage standing at 6-2, while 
among metal polishers, etc., although there 
were not many members involved as the 
membership is not large, the percentage of 
unemployment increased from 14:2 to 27-7. 
In contrast with the situation in January, 
1942, as will be seen in Table II, employment 
for union members in both the garment and 
iron and steel trades was at a considerably 
higher level. The percentages of unemploy- 
ment among the smaller organizations of 
leather and fur workers, were 3°9 and 0°8 
respectively. These percentages were very 
much lower, thus, reflecting pronounced em- 
ployment expansion. Union members who 
were employed at both dates included cigar 
and tobacco workers, electric current em- 
ployees, etc., textile and carpet, and mineral 
products workers. 

Reports were tabulated from 57 unions of 
coal miners having a combined membership 
of 20,390 persons, all of whom were employed, 
as compared with percentages of unemploy- 
ment of 0:1 in December and 1-0 in January, 
a year ago. Union members in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia did not 
report any unemployment in either December 
or January, while in Alberta all members were 
employed in January, in comparison with an 
unemployment percentage of 0:3 in the pre- 
ceding month. In comparison with conditions 
in January, 1942, union members in British 
Columbia indicated an appreciable improve- 
ment, as the entire membership was employed, 
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while in January, a year ago, the unemploy- 
ment percentage was 3°9. In Nova Scotia, 
also, there was no unemployment as compared 
with 0:9 per cent. A very slight employment 
increase was observed in Alberta, while in New | 
Brunswick there was no unemployment in- 
dicated at either date. 

Returns were received from 8 unions of non 
metallic mineral workers. The total mem- 
bership was 4,144, of whom, 210, or a per- 
centage of 5:1 were without work, in com-. 
parison with percentages of 4-7 in December 
and 8-5 in January a year ago. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 219 reports having a total 
membership of 35,003 persons, of whom, 2,185, 
or a percentage of 6-2 were without work in 
comparison with 5-1 per cent in December and 
14-2 per cent in January, 1942. As compared 
with the previous month, steam shovel men, 
plumbers and steamfitters and electrical work- 
ers’ reflected very slight betterment; little or 
no unemployment was reflected in these re- 
ports. Bridge and structural iron workers did 
not indicate any unemployment at either date. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








no) ae 

Month ae cs cy F 

eye lies S SI) 

aie 4 3 

UH S i S| 4 # Oo 
Se)2/S3/e/S/a ela|s 
“eb S/S) ale/ele] a 
Zz Zi Or benoa | <a ecoe 
Average 1932.....} 9:6]14-4/26-4/23-7/20-0115-8|22-6/21-6)/22-0 
Avareee 1933 ....|16-0]13-6/25-2/24-4/20-3)17-2/21-7/20-8)22-3 
Average 1924... | 8:7} 7-9/22-8)18-1)17-7 13-2}17-8}20-2)18-2 
Average 1935 6-9] 8-6]20-9114-3/12-6) 9-8]15-4/16-4/15-4 
Average 1936 .. | 6-8} 7-4/18-9 12-0}10-1) 9-6}12-0/11-9)13-2 
Average 1937.... | 5-5} 5-2]15-6) 8-3] 9-0 9-0}12-0)10-6}10-7 
Average 1938.... | 4:9/10-0)17-4)12-1/11-8 9-1/12-3}14-0]/13-1 
Average 1939.....| 7-1] 9-O/16-O)i1-1] 9-6 8-9]12-3112-0)12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-71/11-0] 6-0] 7-3] 6-9) 9-7) 7-6] 7-8 
Average 1941.....] 2:2] 2:3] 6-1] 3-4) 4-4 3-4] 6-7] 4-5] 4-5 
Average 1942...... 1-1} 2-0} 2-9] 2-2} 2-5] 1-7] 2-8) 1-0) 2-2 
Jan. OS 2 15-1115-9128-4/21-5119-0}18-0}19-3)21-8)22-0 
Jan. 19SO ei 92-7115: 6|26-9)28-7128 -6|22-7|22-7/21-6/25-5 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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The unemployment percentages for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, unclassified building 
workers, granite and stonecutters and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers were 15-8, 8-1, 
7-5 and 3-9 respectively; these percentages 
were slightly higher, thus reflecting minor em- 
ployment contractions. Seasonal conditions 
were reflected, likewise, by unions of carpenters 
and joiners. The percentage of those without 
work in this group was 6°3; this was a fair 
employment recession. The percentage of un- 
employed members among lathers was 6:4, as 
compared with no unemployment in the previ- 
ous month, but as the ‘membership is very 
small the change involved but few workers. 
In comparison with conditions in January, a 
year ago, carpenters and joiners recorded a 
marked employment expansion, as the per- 
centage of those without work dropped from 
14:6 to 6-3. Much higher employment levels 
were attained, likewise, by some of the organi- 
zations with smaller memberships; among 
these were bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
granite and stonecutters and painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers. Union members of 
steam shovel men and bridge and structural 
iron workers did not report any unemployment, 
as compared with percentages of 18-1 and 20-0 
respectively, in January, a year ago. These 
latter two groups are small, however, and con- 
sequently comparatively few members were 
involved in these changes. 

In the transportation industries there were 
895 returns tabulated. The combined mem- 
bership was 80,279 persons, of whom, 1,081, 
or a percentage of 1:3 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 1-9 in Decem- 
ber and 3-2 in January, 1942. Over 79 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, were in the steam railway division. The 
percentage of unemployed members in this 
group, as will be seen in Table II, declined 
from 2-3 to 1:5; this reflected a fairly higher 
employment level. The unemployment. per- 
centage for street and electric railway em- 
ployees remained unchanged, while for team- 
sters and chauffeurs, likewise, very few mem- 
bers were without work, although the percent- 
age inclined slightly to 0-5. A moderate con- 
traction in work was in evidence among navi- 
gation workers, as in this group the percentage 
increased from 2°9 to 4°5. As compared with 
the situation in January, a year ago, a con- 
siderably higher employment level was ob- 
served for steam railway’ employees; the per- 
centage of those without work declined from 
3:4 to 1:5. Among the groups with smaller 
memberships, navigation workers indicated 
noteworthy improvement; the unemployment 
percentage for these workers dropped from 
13-6 to 4°5. Very slight betterment was ap- 
parent for street and electric railway em- 
ployees, while on the other hand, among 
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teamsters and chauffeurs the percentage of 
those without work was 0°5, as compared with 
no unemployment in January, 1942. 


From unions in the retail and wholesale 
trade 9 reports were received, embracing a 
membership of 2,360 persons; as in December 
all of these were reported as employed, in 
January, 1942, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in this group was 0:1. 


From unions of civic employees 108 reports 
were tabulated. These comprised a member- 
ship of 10,948 persons, of whom 5 or a per- 
centage of -0 were unemployed. This per- 
centage was identical with that of December; 
in January a year ago the unemployment per- 
centage for these workers was 1:9. 


In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
reports were tabulated covering 143 unions 
with a combined membership of 12,235 per- 
sons, of these, 101, or a percentage of 0-8 were 
unemployed, in comparison with percentages 
of 0:5 in December and 1:7 in January, 1942. 
As compared with conditions in December, 
slightly lower employment levels were in 
evidence in all the occupations. When com- 
pared with the situation in January, a year 
ago, a pronounced increase in work available 
was in evidence among theatre and stage em- 
ployees, while unclassified workers also, in- 
dicated heightened activity, although to a 
lesser degree; very little unemployment was 
indicated in this latter group. Among station- 
ary engineers and firemen the percentage of 
those without work was 0:7, as compared with 
0-8 per cent in January, a year ago. On the 
other hand, the percentage of unemployment 
for hotel and restaurant employees increased 
from 1-0 to 1:5, and for barbers from 0:3 
to 0-5. 

Returns were tabulated from 3 unions of 
fishermen, whose combined membership was 
2,512 persons, of whom, 100, or a perecentage 
of 4:0 were unemployed: in comparison with 
5:0 per cent in the preceding month and 13°6 
per cent in January, a year ago. 


Reports were tabulated from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The aggregate 
memberships reported was 3,180 persons. As 
in December all of these members were re- 
ported as working. In January, 1942, the un- 
employment percentage for this group was 
11:1. 

Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members, who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also, the percentage of unémployment for 
January, of each year from 1932 to 1941, in- 
clusive and from January, 1942, to date. Table 
II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included 
in Table I. 
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Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain 


pee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1943, summarizes the Novem- 
ber-December employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at December 14 (exclusive 
of 22,592 men who had been classified by inter- 
viewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary in- 
dustrial employment) was 53,206; those regis- 
tered as on short time or otherwise temporarily 
suspended from work on the understanding 
that they were shortly to return to their former 
employment numbered 1,148; and those regis- 
tered as unemployed casual workers (being 
persons who normally seek their livelihood by 
jobs of short duration) numbered 2,699. As 
compared with November 16, the numbers 


wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 
5,945, those temporarily suspended from work 
showed a decrease of 211, but unemployed 
casual workers showed an increase of 107. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at December 14 were 28,737 wholly un- 
employed (exclusive of those, numbering 895, 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 875 temporarily stopped, and 159 unem- 
ployed casual workers. Of the 28,737 wholly 
unemployed, 925 had been classified as unable 
for good cause to transfer to another area. As 
compared with November 16, the numbers 
wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 
2,774, those temporarily stopped showed an 
increase of 194, and unemployed casual workers 
showed an increase of 11. 


Trends in Employment in United States, 1899-1939 


Trends in employment in the United States 
since 1899, and their relation to correspond- 
ing changes in production and unit labour 
requirements, are described in a report by 
Solomon Fabricant published in book form 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, entitled Employment in 
Manufacturing, 1899-1939. 


The report shows how improved organiza- 
tion, more and better equipment per worker, 
superior technical methods, greater individual 
skills, and increased use of mechanical power 
have all helped to increase greatly the volume 
of goods produced by a given number of 
workers. The report attempts to show that 
increases in productivity have not usually 
resulted in fewer jobs in individual industries. 


Spectacular Rise in Labour’s Output 


Manufacturing workers in 1939 numbered 
almost ten million in the United States, as 
compared with five million in 1899. Yet while 
factory jobs doubled, the output of these 
manufacturing industries increased four-fold. 
Thus during the forty years the number of 
factory workers required to produce a given 
volume of goods was cut in half. 


This decline in unit labour requirements is 
the more notable in that the length of the 
work week was being steadily shortened over 
this period. Weekly hours of labour dropped 
from an average of about 60 hours per per- 
son in 1899 to about 40 hours in 1939. Thus 
only about one third as many man-hours 


of factory work went into the fabrication 
of a given quantity of goods as forty years 
earlier. 


In one fifth of the many individual in- 
dustries analyzed in detail in the report, the 
number of workers per unit of product was 
cut by 70 per cent or more over the forty 
year period. Heading the list is automobile 
manufacture (with an 88 per cent decline), 
followed by industries as diverse as_ beet 
sugar, silk and rayon goods, industrial chem- 
icals, and blast-furnace products. 


“In young industries,’ Dr. Fabricant de- 
clares, “whose output characteristically shoots 
up quickly, the enormous gains in produc- 
tion usually more than counterbalance the 
declining trend in the labour-output ratio; 
as a consequence, employment too expands, 
usually rather rapidly. . 


“During the mature phase of an industry’s 
development, output expands slowly, if at 
all; now the gain in volume of product is 
not great enough to offset the declining trend 
in the labour-output ratio, and as a result 
jobs decrease unless the working week 
is cut sufficiently to compensate for the 
lessening need for labour per unit. 


“In old and waning industries, falling out- 
put offers no counterpoise to diminishing 
unit labour requirements, so that even sub- 
stantial cuts in the hours of work per week 
fail to halt reduction in the number of 
workers employed.” 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 


Pe February and March, proposals 
for legislation were submitted to the 
Dominion Government by the major Cana- 
dian trade union organizations. The nature 
of the proposals indicated the effects of the 
war both as regards increased production and 
the special problems created by present con- 
ditions. 

Delegations were received by Government 
representatives in Ottawa from the following 


labour bodies: Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; Canadian Congress of Labour; 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Workers; and the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 


The following section gives accounts of the 
respective representations of these organiza- 
tions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


HE Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada made its annual submission of legis- 
lative requests to the Dominion Government 
in the Railway Committee Room of the 
House of Commons on Monday, February 22. 
Headed by the Congress executive—Percy 
R. Bengough, acting president; J. A. D’Aoust, 
-secretary-treasurer; J. A. Sullivan, vice-presi- 
dent; and John Noble, general organizer, 
American Federation of Labour—there was 
a good representation of international unions 
supporting the recommendations. 

The delegation was received by the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, and the following other members 
of the Cabinet: Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Secretary of State for Canada; Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply; 
Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of National 
Defence; Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; Hon. L. R. Lafleche, 
Minister of National War Services; Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public Works. 

Prefacing his reading of the memorandum, 
Mr. Bengough expressed regret at the absence 
of the Congress president, Mr. Tom Moore, 
who is still ill in bed. Expressing appreci- 
ation of the courtesy of the hearing, Mr. 
Bengough assured the Prime Minister of the 
desire of the Congress to co-operate with the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. 


Labour Representation 


In the memorandum, this offer of co-opera- 
tion was again emphasized and recognition of 
the difficulties of governments in having to 
interfere with the liberties of the individual 
citizen was expressed. But the memorandum 
observed: “It is deplorable that we have to 
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state at this time that our offer of co-opera- 
tion has not been accepted.” 

The Congress was convinced that if “more 
attention had been paid by your Govern- 
ment to the repeated requests of this Con- 
gress for equal representation with employers 
on all Government War Boards, instead of 
receiving their offers with misgivings and mis- 
trust, far more confidence in the Government 
would now exist in the minds of the workers.” 

It reiterated its request “for labour repre- 
sentation on all war boards, both adminis- 
trative and advisory. We again emphatically 
state that many misunderstandings and mis- 
takes which have arisen could have been 
avoided had Government and Labour been 
working together for the common good as 
Labour desired. It is a deplorable fact that . 
little or no recognition has been given to 
Labour on the many Directorates adminis- 
tering the war-time production industries fin- 
anced, controlled or operated by the Govern- 
ment, or on the many other bodies established 
to initiate and enforce policies vitally affect- 
ing the every day life and well-being of the 
workers as wage earners and consumers.” 

The Government was urged to consider 
the avisability of setting up a Board similar 
to the War Production Board in the United 
States, for the purpose of stimulating and 
developing Joint Production Committees in 
the major industries on which labour and 
management have representation. 


Enforcement of Collective Bargaining 


Drawing attention to what was termed 
“the hostile policies being enforced in Crown 
Companies prohibiting the recognition and 
proper functioning of trade unions in direct 


contravention to the provisions of Order in 


Council P.C. 2685,” the Congress regretted 


that the National Harbours Board and the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation had not 
been brought under the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 10802. The memorandum 
then added: 

“There is no question but that the frustra- 
tions and interference of the employees’ right 
to organize and bargain collectively through 
their chosen representatives is a state of 
affairs that should not be permitted in a 
democratic country at any time and when 
such practices are permitted to occur during 
a war period they become an actual menace. 
When hostile employers use such tactics it is 
in effect a representation of the very things 
we are waging a war to destroy. 

“The results of such interference to-day are 
weakening the morale, enthusiasm and confi- 
dence in the Government that the workers 
of this country should and must have to give 
the utmost in productive efficiency. . .” 


W Control of Wages and Prices 


The Congress did not agree with the posi- 
tion taken that reasonable increases in wages 
automatically result in inflation of prices, 
“and,” the memorandum observed, “were 
that partially true it would provide no justi- 
' fication for the drastic regulations incorpor- 
ated in Order in Council P.C. 5963.” It was 
considered that this Order should be amended, 
allowing the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards to render more liberal inter- 
pretations; and particularly “where workers 
are earning less than $25 per week or 50 
cents per hour they should not be restricted 
by legislation from negotiating and securing 
an increase in their wages to this rate as 
stated and which the Government has accepted 
as a minimum necessary to maintain a 
decent standard of living.” 


The Congress also felt that in seasonal and 
irregular employment, cost-of-living bonuses 
should apply on overtime, and that there 
should be. enforcement of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. It advocated special 
consideration in investigating wage rates and 
living standards in non-essential industries, and 
that in transferring such workers, care should 
be taken to safeguard wage rates comparable 
to those received in their regular occupations. 

As a further means of bringing more unity 
and stability in key war industries, it was 
urged that conferences be called of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labour and manage- 
ment in these industries with a view to 
stabilizing wages on a national basis. 

(Some of the criticism directed in the 
memorandum at the National War Labour 
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Board was obviated by the reconstruction of 
that body into a three-man tribunal. Appre- 
ciation of this change was expressed by Mr. 
Bengough in so far as the National Board was 
concerned, and a change was requested in 
respect to the Quebec Regional Board.) 


Fair Wages and Union Conditions — 


The Congress advocated as a matter of 
Government policy in placing contracts “that 
preference should at all times be given to 
those employers who have labour agreements 
with their employees, employ union workers 
and observe union conditions,” and that “to 
check violations of fair wage regulations on 
Government contracts, the inspector appointed 
by the Government to supervise these jobs 
should be assigned the duty of inspecting all 
wages paid and hours worked and reporting 
all violations of the fair wages regulations to 
the Department of Labour.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Congress recorded its strong opposition 
“to changes being made in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act without full consultation with 
the other two contributing parties.” It also 
advocated the elimination of the provisions 
exempting those earning over any . fixed 
amount. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


As submitted in its presentation last year, | 
the Congress again requested clarification of 
the status of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. It noted, with approval, the recent 
addition of Section 8 relative to the appoint- 
ment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sions to investigate potential disputes. 


National Health 


In a section on national health, the 
memorandum stated “that maximum produc- 
tion cannot be maintained where excessively 
long hours are worked.” It also recommended 
early consideration to the enactment of a 
national health insurance scheme on a con- 
tributory basis, and the co-ordination of 
agencies “to increase the fitness of our youth.” 


Shipping 


In regard to shipping, the Congress requested 
action as follows: 

“That the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Or- 
ganization as passed at Geneva 1936—dealing 
with shipping matters be ratified by the Govy- 
ernment of Canada. 
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“That it be made compulsory for all ships 
sailing on what may be classed as salt-water 
runs, to adopt the three-watch system; that 
all Canadian ships, regardless of tonnage, 
should carry ship-to-shore communication for 
the purpose of safeguarding the lives of the 
crews; that shipping legislation be amended 
to incorporate the conventions and recom- 
mendations of the International Labour 
Organization covering coastal and inland- 
water boats.” 

Speaking on this section, Mr. Bengough 
stated that the Congress also requested that 
Order in Council P.C. 2511 be reviewed since 
it placed certain restrictions on working con- 
ditions of longshoremen. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations contained in the 
memorandum included: 


Paying of a subsistence allowance to the 
wives and families of men in the Reserve 
Army during camp training. 

Adjustment in old age pensions to meet the 
increased cost of living. 

Payment of income tax in year within 
which such is earned and cancellation of the 
eight months’ arrears. 

Commending the Beveridge plan of social 
security and urging planning of a post-war 
program. 

Enabling eivil servants to transfer to the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act. 

Commending the action of the Government 
in not being “stampeded” into the enactment 
of prohibition legislation. 


Minister of Labour’s Reply 


In replying to some of the questions raised 
in the memorandum, Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell pointed out that he had only re- 
ceived a copy of it just prior to the meeting 
and that “it covered a lot of territory”. 

As regards the longshoremen, the assistant 
deputy minister was in constant consultation 
with them, but, the Minister emphasized, “the 
ships just have to be turned around”. 

The Minister noted the criticism directed 
against the National War Labour Board and 
considered that criticism was inevitable. How- 
ever, the Minister indicated that the controls 
in operation in the national economy were 
working successfully in the fight against in- 
flation. At a comparable period in the last 
war the cost of living index increased 39-3 
points whereas in the present struggle the rise 
was 17-7 points, leaving a margin of 21-6 per 
cent more purchasing power for the workers. 

He recalled that at the Trades Congress 
convention of 1919 there was criticism that no 
government action had been taken to protect 
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the living standard of the workers. However, 
the present administration had faced up to 
that problem. In so facing up to it, the 
Minister observed that “we are in goodly 
company” and pointed to the policies adopted 
in New Zealand, Australia, and the United 
States. 

Referring to the industrial and labour front, 
the Minister declared that there was not at 
that moment a strike in Canada over which 
the Federal Government had _ jurisdiction. 
During the last war there had been five times 
as much interference in war production |) 
1917 as in the past year. He regarded th’ 
favourable comparison as reflecting credit nv 
only on the government but on the lak. i 
organizations of the country. 

In connection with conferences on so 3: 
security he felt that the Trades Congress 
would take a constructive part in post-war 
planning. 

The Minister commented on the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Department and that its per- 
sonnel now totalled over 6,000. This great 
development in the work of the Department, 
particularly in the emphasis on manpower, had 
brought pressing problems, but these were 
being solved. 

With reference to labour representation on 
Government Boards, the Minister declared: 
“As far as the Labour Department is con- 
cerned I know of no section taken more into 
consultation by the Department than Labour, 
and as far as I'am personally concerned Labour 
will be consulted and given recognition on 
Boards under my jurisdiction.” 


Prime Minister’s Remarks 


Following the Minister of Labour, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
addressed the delegation. He first regretted 
the absence of Mr. Tom Moore, the president, 
who is ill. He recalled that when he*started 
the Department of Labour “there were just 
six of us”, and that in those early days “there 
were no two men more helpful than Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Draper,” and added: “I think the 
history of this country will record the services 
they rendered as among the best in our land.” 

The Prime Minister then congratulated Mr. 
Bengough on “the very fair manner” of the 
presentation, and regretted that there had not 
been more accomplishment in some of the 
recommendations. Continuing, the Prime 
Minister said: “I want to sincerely thank 
Labour for the co-operation it has given the 
Government in these trying times. I am sorry 
if you feel we have not co-operated to the 
same extent, but it is the magnitude of the 
problems confronting us that has caused any 
failure to reach the goal on our part. We 
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will try to improve where we have fallen 
short. I am anxtous to see as complete a 
Labour representation as possible on Govern- 


ment Boards, and will emphasize this matter 


to the Cabinet.” 
Referring to social security, the Prime Min- 


ister stated that this was an important matter 


for consideration, and “your representations 
will be helpful to the Government and mem- 
bers of parliament generally.” 

In concluding his remarks, the Prime Min- 
ister warned against the growing impression 
that the war is nearing a close. He pointed 
to the factors precluding such an assumption— 


the fact that Germany has control over a - 


large section of Europe, “converting free citi- 
zens into industrial slaves”; and the strong 
position of Germany as a bastion with vast 
supplies. 
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“In the invasion of Europe, British, Ameri- 
can, and our own forces will first have to cross 
water. There will be the tremendous difficulty 
of landing and then the equally difficult task 
of keeping them supplied with all the essentials 
of. war.” 

He considered that the problem of supply 
for the United Nations “depends on how far 
our transportation facilities can be made 
effective.” 

“There you see the importance of the indus- 
trial effort, and I was never more concerned 
than when I saw the steel industry in danger 
of lowered production,” he said. 

“This year the need for the co-operation 
of all classes is greater than at any stage. 
This year we face ordeals greater than ever 
before because of the more intensive pees 
involved.” 


Cast can Congress of pion 


HE Canadian Congress of Labour sub- 

mitted its memorandum of labour recom- 
mendations to the Dominion Government on 
March 8 in the Railway Committee Room of 
the House of Commons. Heading the dele- 
gation, was Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the 
memorandum was read by Mr. Pat Conroy, 
secretary of the Congress. 

Receiving the delegation were the Prime 
Minister Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Norman McLarty, Secretary of State; 
Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of Defence; Hon. 
Ian Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health; Hon. Colin Gibson, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. W. P. Mulock, 
Postmaster-General; Hon. J. L. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. Major 
General L. R. Lafleche, Minister of National 
War Services; Hon. Louis Fournier, Minister 
of Public Works. 

Mr. Mosher, in introducing the delegation, 
stated that the organization represented work- 
ers in the mass production industries of the 


- country and that the delegation was smaller 


than usual because of the fact that many 


_ present in other years were doing important 
_ war work and it was considered advisable that 
they stay on their jobs. 


The memorandum expressed appreciation of 
the opportunity granted the Congress to pre- 
sent to the Government the views of its 
members. 

Stating that Canada’s war effort had reached 
“levels of achievement which have attracted 
widespread admiration, and of which every 
Canadian may properly be proud,” the memor- 


andum yet expressed “profound regret that 
the failure of the Government to accept the 
co-operation offered by organized Labour, and 
to adopt adequate labour and wage-policies, 
has prevented the attainment of a still more 
effective war-effort, and a higher morale among 
the workers and the people of Canada.” 
Reference was made to the Congress’ pres- 
entation of the previous year when the Gov- 
ernment had been urged to take action “to 
provide adequate representation of Labour 
on Government bodies, including the estab- 
lishment of industrial councils for the attain- 
ment.of maximum war-production; to estab- 
lish a comprehensive labour policy, under 
which the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through the union of the workers’ 
choice would be fully protected by the pro- 
vision of penalties for infringement of that 
right, and of machinery for the imposition of © 
such penalties; and to establish a wage-policy 
under which wages and working conditions 
would be determined by negotiation between 
representatives of employers and organized 
workers, subject to such control as might be 
necessary by industrial councils.” It was stated 
that because of failure to take action on these 
proposals made by the Congress, setbacks to 
the war effort had occurred. The Minister 
of Labour was criticized for “advocating a 
seven-day continuous production plan for the 
Vancouver shipyards, without proper consulta- 
tion with the shipyard workers, and without 
adequate study of the industrial conditions | 
involved. This created a great deal of unrest 
among the shipyard workers, and the difficul- 
ties which it caused have not yet been over- 
come. The wage-situation in several shipyards 
in Eastern Canada has also been very unsatis- 
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factory, as a result of the failure of the Na- 
tional War Labour Board to deal adequately 
with it.” 

It was stated that the administration of the 
National War Labour Board and the Regional 
War Labour Board had, with some exceptions, 
“been a continuous source of irritation to many 
workers and their organizations.” Specific ref- 
erence was made to the disputes occurring in 
the steel industry. The recent reorganization 
of the National Board was, however, com- 
mended. 

Disapproval was voiced that “the only in- 
dependent body on which Labour was repre- 
sented, the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, was virtually abolished in October last, 
thus leaving the Labour movement with no 
voice whatever on any administrative body.” 


Labour Representation 


In requesting “adequate representation on 
government bodies,” labour representation was 
especially asked in the administration of Na- 
tional Selective Service, and on the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, particularly in con- 
nection with rationing. It was stated that 
because no distinction was made between 
sedentary workers and those engaged in heavy 
physical labour so far as the amount of 
rationed commodities were concerned, the pro- 
ductivity of workers in certain industries was 
being affected. ; 

The Government was asked to establish for 
each basic industry an industrial council on 
which labour and employers would be repre- 
sented, following the precedent established in 
the building industry. 

Stress was laid on the desirability of en- 
couraging the establishment of labour-manage- 
ment production committees. “The initiative 
would have to come from the Government in 


view of the consistent attitude of opposition , 


toward Labour unions adopted by many Cana- 
dian employers. 


Government’s Labour Policy 


The memorandum repeated the declaration 
made by the Congress the previous year that 
the Government was failing to enforce the 
labour policy enunciated in Order in Council 
PC 2685. “Iiwas. asked that’. PC 103802, 
authorizing collective bargaining in crown com- 
panies be extended to include employees of 
the National Harbours Board and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. 

The Congress urged “that the Government 
ensure by legislation the right of workers gen- 
erally to organize in the union of their choice, 
and to negotiate agreements with employers 
by collective bargaining through. that union, 
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and that penalties be provided for infringe- 
ment of that right.” This, it was stated, 
“would permit Labour to make a maximum 
contribution to the war-effort, hasten victory, 
and provide greater security and freedom in 
the post-war world.” 


Covernment’s Wage Policy 


The Congress registered its “strong objec- 
tion” to the wage policy of the Government 
as established by Order in Council P.C. 8253, 
of October 24, 1941, and extended by Order 
in Council P.C. 5963, of July 10, 1942. 

In effect, the contention of Congress was 
while assurances were given that it was not 
the intention to freeze unfair wage rates and 


, “while some wage levels in isolated cases have 
been adjusted, the attitude adopted by the 


Government in connection with the request 


/for a basic rate of 55 cents per hour in the 
Steel industry indicated that the Government 
was unwilling to establish this rate, in spite 
‘of its low level, on the ground that this 
\would make price-control impossible and lead 
'to inflation.” 


The Congress memorandum then continued: 


The Congress does not believe that the in- 
crease in purchasing power which would 
result from the establishment of proper stand- 
ards of wages in Canadian industry would 
have a serious effect upon prices. It would 
involve nothing more than a slight redistribu- 
tion of the national income in favour of low- 
paid workers, to enable them to improve to 
some extent their standard of living, without 
being detrimental to other classes of the com- 
munity. The practice of rationing commodi- 
ties is being extended, and the income tax and 
compulsory savings are absorbing any excess 
of income above moderate levels. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Congress believes that the 
requests made by organized workers for the 
raising of wage-levels which are admittedly 
low, and which employers have agreed to in 
wage-negotiations, should be approved by the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards. 

One of the most serious objections to the 
-present legislation: is that it permits em- 
ployers to refuse to negotiate with their 
workers regarding improvements in wages and 
working conditions, on the ground that this 
will increase their costs, and, in the absence 
of an adequate labour policy, the workers find 
that the Government’s wage policy actually 
strengthens the hands of employers who are 
opposed to labour organization. The Con- 
gress would therefore strongly recommend that 
a wage policy be adopted which will be more 
satisfactory to the workers of Canada. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Tke Congress reiterated its recommendation 
for amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act as follows: (1) to include all em- 
ployees of the Government; (2) to include all 
workers regardless of income; (3) to provide 
for sickness and hospitalization; (4) to prevent 
discrimination against workers because of 
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‘strike activities; (5) to increase the benefits 
as required to meet «..ndards of health and 
decency; (6) to increase the contribution made 
by employers, where necessary, to meet in- 
creased costs; (7) to provide benefits for all 
unemployed persons regardless of their con- 
tribution; (8) to provide payment of benefits 
for the full period of unemployment, and (9) 
to provide payment of benefits to part-time 
workers. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the Congress in- 
cluded: 

Endorsing social insurance, with Labour rep- 
resentation on any body whieh would admin- 
ister it. 

Increasing old age pensions to $60 per month 
plus cost of living bonus, and reducing the 
qualifying age to 60 years. 

Exemption of cost-of-living bonus from in- 
come tax and inclusion of payments on pre- 
war debts as compulsory savings. 

Appointment of a national fuel council. 

Increased pay and free transportation for 
members of the armed forces with protection 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act on 
their return to civilian life, 


Representation for Civil Service organiza- 
tions on the Committee dealing with civil ser- 
vice conditions. 


Enunciation of post-war reconstruction pro- 
gram with adoption of policies ensuring the 
four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. 


Reply of Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, observed that it was difficult to. ap- 
praise Stan a lengthy memorandum when it is 
only received a few minutes prior to the mect- 
ing. He declared that the government “has 
a positive labour policy,” and that “in the 
advancement of those things that vitally affect 
the workers, Labour has been and will be con- 
sulted.” 


Referring to the operation of the controls, 
_he said that their acceptance required a meas- 
ure of self discipline, but that these controls 
have effected an increase in purchasing power 
of about 30 per cent. The Minister pointed 
out that unless there was a stabilized cur- 
rency and price structure, it would be most 
difficult to establish a odial security policy 
akin to the Beveridge report. 


“The Canadian people,” stated the Minister, 
“have rallied to the Government in support 
of its anti-inflationary policy, and in its price 
structure the Government is laying the founda- 
tion for stability in the post-war period.” 
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The Minister informed the delegation that 
Labour-Management Production Committees 
were being established. 

As regards P.C. 4020, the Minister considered 
that it has had a great deal to do with in- 
dustrial stabilization. Some policies, he noted, 
which at first appeared not to be in the best 
interests of the workers had operated to the 
benefit of Labour, and he instanced the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, “which was 
well ahead of its time” and which the present 
Prime Minister had instituted. 

The’ Minister assured the delegation ‘that 
as far as the Labour Department is concerned 
“you will get that co-operation you have re- 
ceived in the past, and in matters of policy 
your leaders will be consulted before the policy 
is set in motion.” 


Secretary of State 

In referring to the request for broadening the 
scope of unemployment insurance, Hon. Nor- 
man L. McLarty, Secretary of State, who was 
Minister of Labour during the enactment of 
the measure, pointed out that it was agreed to 
keep unemployment insurance on a sound 
actuarial basis. “For that reason,” said Mr. 
McLarty, “it was decided not to take in too 
much territory, and Labour had agreed that 
the section of the Act pertaining to strikes 
was fair and reasonable.” 


Minister of National War Services 


Major General L. R. LaFleche, Minister of 
National War Services told the delegation 
that soon there would be a labour representa- 
tive on the Board of Governors of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King expressed his pleasure at meeting 
with representatives of the Canadian Congress. 
Emphasizing the long view in the approach ‘to 
problems, the Prime Minister pointed out that 
the Government had taken a broad attitude 
in the recent steel strike. “Notwithstanding 


that it was an illegal strike, I took the longer 
_view that there were circumstances which had 
_to be considered in the national interest in 
the settlement of the strike,” he said. 


On the question of labour representation on 


‘Boards, the Prime Minister stated that he had 
‘impressed that matter upon his colleagues, but 


was met with the reply that “if we can get 
the different organizations to agree it would 
be an easy matter to make such appointments.” 
He pointed out that when “a choice is made 
in one direction it does not meet with ap- 
proval in another.” 

Referring to the National War Labour 
Board, he hoped that the changes made in 
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that body would prove beneficial, and added: 
“Justice McTague has in mind’ certain im- 
provements which are being carefully con- 
sidered, and developments in the National 
War Labour Board may prove very far-reach- 
ing in the development of industrial relations 
on a sound basis.” 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister referred 
to the developments which led up to the 
adoption of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, and his own part in the formulation 
of that legislation. 
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President of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour 


At the conclusion of the Prime Minister’s 
remarks, Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour declared that 
the two major labour organizations in Can- 
ada—the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour—were now 
co-operating very closely and that there 
would be no difficulty in agreeing on Labour 
nominees. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


DETAILED memorandum was presented 

to members of the Cabinet by the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour at 
Ottawa on February 10. The memorandum 
dealt with a number of questions, some of 
specific interest to the Confederation and 
others related to workers generally. 

The memorandum was read by Mr. Albert 
Charpentier, President of the Confederation, 
who prefaced his remarks with an expression 
of satisfaction on the part of his organization 
with the way in which the Minister of Labour 
was carrying out his tasks, and of confidence 
in the Minister’s sense of justice in respect 
to granting fair treatment to unions affiliated 
with the Confederation. 

The memorandum opened with an expres- 
sion of the Confederation’s desire to co- 
operate with the Government in its program 
for 1943, as outlined in the Speech from the 
Throne, working towards an Allied victory 
and elaborating a Canadian post-war charter 
of social security. The Confederation would 
appreciate being represented on a commission 
to study social insurance. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


The Government’s wartime measures extend- 
ing federal jurisdiction over investigations of 
industrial disputes to all war industries, and 
providing for preliminary inquiries through 
commissioners, were declared to be satisfactory 
in principle to the Confederation. However, 
it was suggested that preliminary inquiries 
should be confined to provincial Departments 
of Labour, except in cases of enterprises 
directly under federal jurisdiction. The pro- 
vincial departments would be free to recom- 
mend, if necessary, the creation of a federal 
commission. It was claimed that provincial 
inquirers would be more familiar with provin- 
cial legislation and with local complexities of 
labour unions, etc. 


Strikes 


The Confederation had voiced its opposi- 
tion to strikes in wartime as early as the 
fall of 1939, and was maintaining its stand. 
It advocated, however, that “some organism 
be set up to make social injustices disappear 
and to give additional protection to responsible 
labour unions.” : . 

The holding of a federal-provincial confer- 
ence was suggested to study the obligatory 
incorporation of labour unions under federal 
and provincial laws. “These laws, which should 
concur as much as possible, could determine 
the rights and obligations of labour unions, a 
procedure of conciliation and arbitration for 
disputes, and the formalities to be followed 
in the case of strikes.” 

The Confederation was opposed, however, 
to Government intervention in the internal 
administration of unions. 


Strike Votes 


In regard to the strike vote provided for 
in the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
preliminary to the establishment of a board 
of conciliation and investigation, the Con- 
federation considered that this system was 
obsolete and suggested that the vote be 
abolished. 


Representation Votes 


The Confederation was opposed to the hold- 
ing of representation votes in any plant unless 
all interested parties had previously consented 
thereto. It was declared that such votes gave 
no exact details on the strength of labour 
unions, and that they came into opposition 
to certain provincial laws. 


Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 


The Confederation asked that article 25 of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, 
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be amended “to give more powers to the War 
Labour Boards and to abolish the comparison 
bases in cases of salaries too low to enable 
a workman and his family to live decently.” 
It was suggested that the cost of living bonus 
“should be made obligatory in all cases from 
the date of the last general increase in salaries, 
and, if there has been none, since September, 
1939.” The Confederation also considered that 
the order should provide for the institution 
of family allowances. 

With regard to P.C. 7679, the order in council 
relating to minimum wages for men and 
women working in war industries, the Con- 
federation asked that the same rates be applied 
to women workers as to men; and that pro- 
vincial governments be authorized to increase 
existing rates determined by the minimum 
wage laws to the rates provided for by P.C. 
7679 without necessity of application to War 
Labour Boards. 

It was urged that night work be prohibited 
for women workers. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Confederation declared that employers 
should be obliged by law to recognize regu- 
larly constituted unions and to negotiate col- 
lective labour agreements. The Confederation 
favoured the closed shop in plants where only 
one representative syndicate of employees 
existed, provided that the union would be 
responsible before the law and that its mem- 
bers would have legal recourse against it if 
their rights were violated. 

Where employees belonged to different 
unions, the law should either contain provi- 
sions to enable the formation of a cartel which 
could negotiate with the employer or provide 
some other procedure for the settling of dis- 
putes after consultation with the interested 
parties. 

Company unions should not be allowed by 
law, the Confederation believed. 


Unemployment Insurance and Selective 
Service 


The memorandum submitted that the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission should 
operate free of National Selective Service; 
that both unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment service should be under the juris- 
diction of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission instead of, as by virtue of Order in 
Council P.C. 7994, under the control: of a 
director-administrator “who is, in reality, a 
representative of the employers.” 

It was suggested also that the title and 
powers of Unemployment Insurance Officers 
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be extended to local officers, in order to 
expedite procedures regarding payments; that 
a union should be able to designate its own 
representative to a court of referees from 
among the arbitration officers eligible; that 
all wage earners getting up to $2,500 a year 
be subject to the unemployment insurance 
law; that payments be increased for workers 
with family burdens; and that women workers 
should have a representative on the Com- 
mission. 

The Confederation thought that some sim- 
plification of procedure was needed in the 
registration of workers in local Selective 
Service Offices, and that more exact informa- 
tion about the occupations of workers should 
be obtained. 

Taxes 


The Confederation believed that taxes 
should be collected on regular wages and not 
on the cost of living bonus or payments for 
overtime. It was declared that a bonus some- 
times raised the worker’s income into a higher 
classification where he was subject to heavier 
taxes. Since the bonus was paid to workers 
to help them meet the higher cost of living 
and “not merely to be paid right back to the 
Government in the form of taxes,” the object 
of the bonus was being completely missed. 
Moreover, a worker might hesitate to work 
overtime under present conditions, because 
in addition to increasing his physical fatigue 
he ran the chance of becoming subject to 
much heavier taxes. 

(In this connection, the Hon. Louis S. St. 
Laurent, Minister of Justice, replied that a tax 
on the bonus or on overtime pay could not 
reduce the workers’ income; and that in certain 
cases a rebate could be obtained at the end 
of the year.) 

The Confederation suggested that sickness 
insurance and unemployment insurance pre- 
miums and labour union contributions be 
deductable from compulsory savings in the 
same manner as life insurance premiums. 
Further it was suggested that each employee 
periodically be given an official receipt indi- 
cating what he had actually paid in as com- 
pulsory savings. 


Cost of Living and Price Control 


The memorandum stated that the Con- 
federation had no objection against the cal- 
culation methods used by the Federal Bureau 
of Statistics in determining the cost of living; 
however, it suggested that federal authorities 
verify carefully all information supplied to 
them which was to constitute the basis of 
official statistics. The Confederation asked 
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that a Royal Commission inquire into the 
whole matter of living costs. 


Other Proposals 


The Confederation asked that there be a 
French-Canadian in the post of either Deputy 
Minister or Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour; and that bilingualism and the repre- 
sentation of French-Canadians be fully taken 
into account whenever other functionaries 
were named by the federal Minister of Labour. 

Representation was asked on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee, on the 
National Employment Committee and on the 
National Conference for the Construction 
Industry. 

The Government was asked to encourage 
the building of adequate lodgings in centres 
where workmen and their families could no 
longer find suitable living accommodation. 

The Confederation favoured the adoption 
of a national flag for Canada. 


Discussion of Memorandum 


Considerable discussion took place over 
various points in the memorandum as they 
arose, as individual Ministers explained the 
Government’s policy towards certain of the 
requests. Some of the matters were announced 
to be already under active consideration by 
the Government. 

At ‘the conclusion of the presentation, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell complimented the mem- 
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bers of the Confederation on their drafting 
of the brief, and on their fair and able manner 
of presenting the points to the Government. 

In commenting on the friendly and reason- 
able spirit in which the discussion had taken 
place, he said: “We are fighting for continu- 
ance of the right to meet as free men, and 
to criticize the Government if necessary, in- 
cluding the Minister of Labour.” In the 
enemy countries, he reminded the group, per- 
secution had been substituted for reason. 

He referred to the Government’s deep desire 
to protect and advance the welfare of the 
working man of every colour, race and creed. 

The Ministers who received the representa- 
tives of the Confederation included: Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
J. E. Michaud, Minister of Transport; Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
ply; Hon. L. R. LaFleche, Minister of National 
War Services; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, Min- 
ister of Public Works; and Hon. Colin Gibson, 
Minister of National Revenue. 

The delegation from the Confederation of 
Canadian and Catholic Workers included: Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, General President of the 
Confederation; Mr. G. Picard, General Secre- 
tary; Mr. G. A. Bourdon, General Treasurer ; 
Mr. O. Filion, 2nd Vice-President, Montreal, 
Mr. Alphonse Roberge, 2nd Vice-President, 
Quebec, Mr. S. A. Gagnon, Mr. R. Bellemarre, 
and Mr. Irénée Rousseau; Mr. Lucien Gagnon; 
Mr. Maxime Lavigne; Mr. R. Groulx; Mr. E. 
St. Amand; and Rev. Léon Courchesne. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


A MEMORANDUM of proposed legislation 
was submitted to the Government by the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods on Feb- 
ruary 20. The Committee was received by 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Colin Gibson, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. James A. McKinnon, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; Hon. J. E. Michaud, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
Minister of Mines and Resources; Hon. James 
G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; and 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply. 

Present on behalf of the Railway Transpor- 
tation Brotherhoods were: Mr. A. J. Kelly, 
Chairman of Committee, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; Mr. Wm. L. Best, Secretary 
of Committee, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; Mr. W. H. Phillips, 


Vice-Chairman of Committee, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers; Mr. H. B. Chase, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; Mr. J. L. D. 
Ives, Order of Railroad Conductors; and Mr. 
J. J. O’Grady, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. 

The memorandum was read by Mr. A. J. 
Kelly, Chairman of the Committee; and con- 
tained the following requests and items: 

(1) That a contributory pension plan be 
established to cover workers employed by the 
National Harbours Board. 

(2) That a national transportation policy be 
adopted, designed to bring all forms of trans- 
portation under one jurisdiction. It was stated 
that unregulated competition from other forms 
of transport for hire had a destructive effect 
upon steam railways. In view of the constitu- 
tional difficulties involved in such a policy, 
appropriate amendments to the British North 
America Act had been suggested in previous 
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submissions. It was urged that consideration 
be given to planning for the equitable regula- 
tion of all forms of transport for hire by 
“some central body on which Federal and 
Provincial Governments, railway labour and 
other interests concerned shall have represen- 
tation.” . 


(3) That amendments be made to the Rail- 
way Act “at the appropriate time” to ensure 
continuance in peacetime of the practice 
allowed under P.C. 8663, September 25, 1942, 
making it “unnecessary to station a person 
on back of tender when engine is moving 
reversely over level crossings.” 


(4) That the annual appropriation of 
$200,000 to the Railway Grade Crossing Fund 
be continued without interruption, until the 
national revenue will warrant an increase to at 
least $500,000 annually. 


(5) That persons who are paid on an hourly, 
daily, or monthly basis be allowed the same 
exemption from taxation on away-from-home 
expenses as is allowed. to those paid on a 
mileage basis; 


That those whose income is composed of 
payments from a superannuation or pension 
fund be exempt from taxation under ‘the 
Income War Tax Act; it being pointed out 
that such persons receive no cost-of-living 
bonus. 


(6) That the luxury tax of 25 per cent on 
standard watches be repealed in the case of 
employees required to carry such watches in 
the performance of their duties. 


(7) That a health insurance scheme be 
adopted to ensure adequate medical, dental 
and hospital services. It was stated that such 
a scheme should ensure preventive as well as 
curative measures. While recognizing that 
there might be constitutional considerations 
involved, it was believed that health security 
was of national importance and merited 
Federal financial assistance and co-operation, 
even if existing provincial health services and 
facilities were continued. 
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(8) Interest was expressed in the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee on social 
insurance. 


(9) Co-operation was offered in the forming 
of a comprehensive plan to cope with post- 
war conditions, especially in regard to railway 
transportation. 


(10) It was requested that men in engine 
and train service be allowed an additional 
ration book to meet conditions caused by 
irregular hours in the handling of wartime 
peak traffic. 


(11) That labour be given representation on 
all public boards and commissions, and in the 
Senate. 


The various items and proposals were dis- 
cussed as they were presented by the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and of the delegation, the 
discussion aiding in the clarification of some 
of the points under consideration. 


The Minister of Labour, in replying to the 
presentation, referred to the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Prime Minister due to pressure 
of duties. He congratulated the delegates on 
the logical and well-drafted document which 
had been presented, and praised the contribu- 
tion which had been made by the railroad 
organizations in the war period. In declaring 
that he was particularly interested in the 
reference made in the memorandum to health 
insurance and social security, the Mu£nister 
expressed his hope that when the Parliamen- 
tary Committees met to deal with these. mat- 
ters and with post-war reconstruction they 
would have the benefit of the railroad organi- 
zations’ experience and opinions. 


Some of the items, he stated, were already 
under consideration by the Government. He 
would forward copies of the memorandum to ~ 
the Prime Minister and to other interested 
Ministers. 


Strikes in Wartime in U.S.A. 


For the year 1942, man-days lost to war 
production in the United States from strikes 
and lockouts amounted to 6/100ths of one 
per cent of the man-days worked according 
to the US. National War Labour Board. Six 
days were lost out of every 10,000 days worked. 

In 1941 all industries lost an average of 
1,753,963 man-days per month. For the first 


eleven months of 1942 the monthly average 
was only 376,725. man-days lost. Thus in 
1942 the average monthly loss of man-days 
was cut more than 75 per cent below the 
monthly averages of the preceding year. In 
the same period average monthly employment 
was up by more than two million. 
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Labour Organization in Canada 


HE thirty-first Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the 
year 1941, has just been published. Owing 
to the unavoidable delay in publication and 
to the need for economy, the report is much 
briefer than usual, running only to 55 pages. 
It may be obtained for 25 cents from the 
Department of Labour. 


The great increase in trade union member- 
ship from 365,544 at the end of 1940 to 
461,681 at the end of 1941 brings the number 
of the members in Canada to the highest 
point yet recorded, exceeding the peak year 
of 1919 by 838,634. As returns for December 
31, 1942 are not yet available no definite 
statement as to the gain in membership in 
1942 can be made but it is probable that it 
is at least equal to that in 1941. 


All industrial groups show increases but the 
number of new local unions in the building 
and metal trades and proportionately heavy 
gains in membership in mining and metal- 
working reflect the greatly expanded activity 
in these industries as a result of the war. 


The tables below show the distribution 
of membership by industrial groups in 1940 
and 1941; and, by provinces, the number of 
local branches of unions and the membership 
reported. 


The Report contains a brief historical state- 
ment and shows the number of members, the 
names of the officers and the unions affiliated 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada and the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. 

In a list of national and international 
unions are shown the number and location 
of their branches and the name and address 
of the secretary or in the case of an inter- 
national union, the names and addresses of 
the Canadian officers. The number of mem- 
bers of each national and international union 
is also given and the location and affiliation 
of local unions. 


In addition there are lists of federations, 
district councils, trades councils and railroad 
brotherhood committees with the names and 
addresses of their presidents and secretaries. 


Benefits paid by Canadian trade unions in 
1941 aggregated $54,867. To this amount may 
be added the $208,504 paid by local branches 
in Canada of the international unions and 
$61,188 paid by local branches of national 
unions, making a total of $324,559 paid from 
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from the American headquarters of interna- 
tional unions to their members in 1941 was 
$26,383,609 but no information is available as 
to what proportion of this sum was paid to the 
Canadian members of these unions. 


Finally, the Report gives some information 
concerning teachers’ associations and organiza- 
tions of other public employees, including 
those employed by the Dominion, provincial 
and municipal governments. 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


National War Labour Board—Selective Service—Mobilization—Women in 
Steel Industry—Employment Agents—Japanese—Workmen’s Com- 
pensation—Longshoremen—Unemployment Insurance—Alberta 
Hours of Work Act—Quebec Minimum Wages 


HE National War Labour Board and the 

National Selective Service Advisory Board 
have been’ reconstituted. Minor amend- 
ments have been made in the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations and 
two orders relating to fire-fighters and nurses 
were issued under the National Selective Ser- 
vice Civilian Regulations. Labour shortages 
in the steel and timber industries have been 
met by Orders in Council authorizing the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. to employ 
women in certain occupations and lifting 
restrictions on the employment of Asiatics on 
Crown Lands in British Columbia. Income 
tax adjustments have been authorized for 
essential war workers from abroad. The 
charging of fees for procuring employment 
except by persons representing bona fide em- 
ployment agencies has been forbidden. The 
regulations for the control of Japanese persons 
in Canada have been revised and the British 
Columbia Security Commission abolished. 
New regulations governing the payment of 
workmen’s compensation to Canadian Govern- 
ment employees in Newfoundland have been 
issued. An amendment in the regulations for 
the protection against accident of longshore- 
men brings these regulations into conformity 
with a Convention of the International Labour 
Conference. All miners in Canada except those 
receiving a fixed salary have been brought 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Alberta has exempted certain classes of work- 
ers in the lumbering industry from the Hours 
of Work Act and Quebec has renewed Mini- 
mum Wage Order 4. 


National War Labour Board 


Certain provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963 (L.G., 1941, p. 1368; 
1942, p. 778), relating to the National War 
Labour Board have been revised by an Order 
in Council passed February 11 (P.C. 1141) 
under the War Measures Act. The Order pro- 
vides for a three-man Board to replace the 
former Board of nine or more members and 
for a National War Labour Committee of 


eight or more members equally representing 
employers and workers to advise the Board. 
Worker and employer representatives on the 
former Board have been named to this Com- 
mittee. In addition, members of the Executive 
Council of the former Board, other than the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, have been 
appointed technical advisers to the new Board. 

The new Board’s functions, like those of the 
old, include the administration of the War- 
time Wages Control Order, the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act and the Order in 
Council relating to fair wages on Government 
contracts (P.C. 7679, L.G., 1941, p. 1226), the 
supervision of the Regional War Labour Boards 
and any other duties assigned to it by the 
Governor in Council or the Minister of Labour. 
In addition, the new Board has been author- 
ized to enquire and report to the Minister 
of Labour on any matters under its Juris- 
diction. 

Until repealed or altered by the new Board, 
all by-laws of the former Board remain in 
force except certain enumerated ones relating 
to meetings of the Board, duties of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, etc. The names of persons 
appointed to the new Board and Committee 
were given in the February Lasour GAZETTE, 
Di 106: 

National Selective Service 

National Selective Service Advisory Board — 
This Board which was established in March, 
1942°° bya BiG: 12254? (Ge 1942, p.-415). to 
advise the Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice on matters of man-power policy has been 
reconstituted by an amendment in the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 19) which was passed 
March 5 (P.C. 1788) under the War Measures 
Act. By the same Order the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination (L.G., 
1940, p. 1101) has been abolished as the central- 
ization of man-power administration in the 
Department of Labour eliminated the need 
for such a committee. The original National 
Selective Service Advisory Board consisted 
of the members of the Interdepartmental 
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Committee on Labour Co-ordination, the 
National War Labour Board and such other 
persons as the Minister of Labour might 
designate, with the Minister as chairman. 
The new Board has the Director of National 
Selec:ive Service as chairman and consists of 
persons representing employers, trade unions 
and agriculture, the Government departments 
of Finance, National Defence, Agriculture and 
Munitions and Supply, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and the Canadian Legion. In 
addition Associate Directors of National Selec- 
tive Service and such other persons as the 
Minister may appoint are members. All 
members of the Board other than full-time 
Government employees receive $15 for each 
day devoted to the work of the Board and 
expenses when necessarily absent from their 
places of residence. 

Selective Service Orders—Two Orders have 
been issued by the Minister of Labour under 
the National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations. Order 1, dated February 10, exempts 
the temporary employment of persons engaged 
in fighting forest fires from the provisions of 
the Regulations relating to notices of separa- 
tion, permits to seek employment, agricultural 
employment and advertisements. Order 2, 
dated February 22, requires all female graduate 
nurses under 66 years of age to register on 
March 17, 18 or 19 at an Employment and 
Selective Service office if they live in or within 
five miles of a city or town containing one, 
or at a Post Office or such other place as the 
Minister may designate. 


Mobilization Regulations 


Exemptions and Appeals—The National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations 
(L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 153) have been amended 
in three respects by an Order in Council 
passed March 4 (P.C. 1713) under the War 
Measures Act. 
Regulations all persons in Canada who are 
nationals of foreign countries or residents of 
countries other than Canada belonging to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations if such 
persons are employed full-time in Canada by 
their respective Governments. The provision 
authorizing Mobilization Boards to hear ap- 
peals brought under the National Selective 
Service Regulations, 1942, has been revoked 
as the new National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations provide for the hearing of appeals 
by courts of referees set up by a procedure 
outlined in the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
One slight alteration has been made in 
Schedule A of the Regulations. 

Registration of Men—The Mobilization 
Regulations were further amended by an Order 
in Council dated March 8 (P.C. 1886) extend- 


One change exempts from the 
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ing from March 1 to March 15 the date by 
which men who are at present liable for mili- 
tary service and who have not received medical 
examination notices must register (L.G., Feb., 
1934, p. 266.) 


Enforcement—Arrangements made by the 
Dominion Department of Labour and the 
Ontario Attorney-General’s Department for 
the Ontario Provincial Police to assist the 
Mobilization Section of Selective Service and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in the 
enforcement of the Mobilization Regulations 
were authorized by an Order in Council of 
February 17 (P.C. 28/1280) under the War 
Measures Act. Ontario is to be reimbursed 
for out-of-pocket expenses incurred in this 
work. 


Steel Company to Employ Women 


To overcome a shortage of labour, the em- 
ployment of women by the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Ltd. in certain occupations in the 
blast furnace department has been authorized 
by an Order in Council passed March 1 (P.-C. 
1665) under the War Measures Act. The 
Ontario Mining Act forbids the employment 
of women except in a technical, clerical or 
domestic capacity in or about a mine which 


‘is defined to include mills, smelting furnaces, 


roast-yards and all places connected with the 
crushing, reducing, smelting, refining or treat- 
ing of minerals. The Order stipulates that 
the Company must provide such facilities for 
safeguarding the health and welfare of women 
employees as are prescribed by the Dominion 
Minister of Labour in consultation with the 
Ontario Minister of Mines, and may employ 
women only in such occupations as the Minister 
of Labour determines are suitable for women 
workers. The International Nickel Company 
received a similar authorization last fall to 
employ women at its Sudbury and Port Col- 
‘borne plants (L.G., 1942, pp. 1044, 1171). 


Fees for Procuring Employment Prohibited 


An Order in Council of February 12 (P.C. 
1139) under the War Measures Act prohibits 
persons who are not acting on behalf of bona 
fide employment agencies or services estab- 
lished or registered under a Dominion or 
Provincial law from soliciting or collecting 
fees as compensation for procuring or offering 
to procure employment for other persons. 


Income Tax Adjustments 


Income tax adjustments for persons from 
abroad engaged in essential war work in Can- 
ada were authorized for 1942 and 1943 by an 
Order in Council of February 5 (P.C. 1/945) 
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under the War Measures Act. Such persons 
may be assessed at income tax rates compar- 
able to those prevailing in the country from 
which they came if their employer furnishes 
reasonable proof that he may lose their ser- 
vices due to the fact that Canadian tax rates 
are substantially higher than the rates in the 
worker’s former place of residence. The em- 
ployer, however, must pay the difference be- 
tween. the amount payable under Canadian 
rates and the amount which the worker actu- 
ally pays. 
Timber Workers 


To provide additional labour for timber 
production, restrictions on the employment of 
persons of Asiatic racial origin on Crown 
Lands in Britsh Columbia, whether imposed 
by provincial statute or order in council, or 
by such instruments as contracts, leases, 
licences or concessions, have been suspended 
for the duration of the war emergency by an 
Order in Council of February 23 (P.C. 1422) 
under the War Measures Act. The Order is 
not to restrict the powers granted to. the 
Minister of Labour for the control and place- 
ment of Japanese in Canada (see below) nor 
is it to affect the provisions of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations or orders issued them. 


Control of Japanese in Canada 


The regulations for the control and place- 
ment of persons of the Japanese race evacu- 
ated from the protected areas in British Col- 
umbia (P.C. 1665, L.G., 1942, pp. 254, 1368) 
have been revised and consolidated by an Order 
in Council of February 5 (P.C. 946) under the 
War Measures Act. Administration of the 
regulations has been transferred from the 
British Columbia Security Commission to a 
Commissioner of Japanese Placement who will 
work under the supervision of the Minister 
and Deputy Minister of Labour. The Security 
Commission which was established in March, 
1942, by P.C. 1665 and 1666 (L.G., 1942, p. 254) 
served without remuneration and has now 
completed the initial placement of evacuated 
Japanese persons. 


The new regulations empower the Minister 
of Labour to 


plan, supervise and direct the evacuation 
from the protected areas of British Colum- 
bia of all persons of the Japanese race 
and the placement and control of such per- 
sons elsewhere in Canada and to take such 
measures as he deems necessary to provide 
or to arrange for the transportation, hous- 
ing, feeding, care, protection, employment 
and welfare of such persons. 


In. addition the Minister’s powers are enum- 
erated specifically and include among other 
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things authority “to employ persons of the 
Japanese race for such purposes at such rates 
of wages and on such terms and conditions as 
he deems advisable,” and to make rules and 
regulations respecting the conduct, activities 
or discipline of Japanese in Canada. He may 
also enter into agreements with any Provincial 
Government regarding the placement of Jap- 
anese persons in a province. 

The Minister is to be assisted by an Advi- 
sory Board consisting of the Deputy Minister, 
the Commissioner of Japanese Placement, the 
former chairman of the British Columbia 
Security Commission, officials of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and the British 
Columbia Provincial Police and such other 
persons as the Minister may nominate. 

All orders and regulations issued under P.C. 
1665 remain in force until revoked by the 
Minister. The new regulations went into. 
effect on January 25, 1943. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Newfoundland 


The Government Employees’ Compensation 
Regulations, 1942 (Newfoundland) authorized 
by an Order in Council of February 8 (P.C. 
1004) under the War Measures Act and the 
War Appropriations Act, No. 2, 1942, replace 
regulations on this subject issued a year ago. 
(P.C. 992, February 9, 1942). The original 
Order in Council extended the provisions of 
the Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act to employees of the Canadian Government 
who were injured or killed after July 1, 1941, in 
Newfoundland or while travelling between 
Canada and Newfoundland. Compensation 
was to be paid at the rates established by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the province 
in which the worker ordinarily resided or at 
Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
rates for residents of Newfoundland. 

The new regulations clarify the meaning of 
such terms as “compensation”, “employee” 
and “Newfoundland”. The provisions relat- 
ing to persons ordinarily resident in Canada 
are unchanged and provincial Workmen’s. 
Compensation Boards will deal with such 
cases. Compensation for all persons not ordi-- 
narily resident in Canada is to be paid accord- 
ing to the terms of the Newfoundland Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, but the amount of- 
compensation to which each worker is entitled’ 
under the Act is to be determined by the 
Minister or Deputy Minister of Transport. 

There have been a number of other Orders in 
Council under the War Measures Act extend-- 
ing the provisions of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act to various other: 
groups of persons employed by the Canadian: 
Government such as workers in Government-- 
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owned plants, persons enrolled in the War 
Emergency Training Program and Employees 
of the Inspection Board of the United King- 
dom and Canada. 


Canada Shipping Act 


The regulations for the protection against 
accident of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships (L.G., 1939, p. 154) have been 
amended by an Order in Council passed Febru- 
ary 19 (P.C. 1342) under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act to bring them into conformity with 
the provisions of the Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1932 
concerning the safety of this class of worker. 
The amendment stipulates that copies or sum- 
maries of the regulations must be posted up in 
a prominent position at all docks. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


All persons employed in mines whose earn- 
ings exceed $2,000 a year but who are not 
paid a fixed salary have become insurable 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act by 
an amendment passed February 26 (P.C. 656) 
in the regulations relating to contributions. 
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Formerly only those miners whose annual 
earnings were below the $2,000 limit on insur- 
ability under the Act and those whose earn- 
ings exceeded $2,000, by virtue of war incre- 
ments of various types (L.G., 1942, p. 69) 
were insurable under the Act. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


The annual Orders (L.G., 1942, p. 59) 
exempting cooks, cookees, bull cooks, night 
watchmen and barn bosses in the lumbering, 
logging and railway tie industries from the 
provisions of the Hours of Work Act requir- 
ing a weekly rest day and limiting hours to 9 
a day and 54 a week were gazetted February 
15 and 27. The Orders apply only to opera- 
tions more than 10 miles from a city or in 
towns or villages of less than 1,000 population, 
and will expire October 31, 1943. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 4, which applies to all workers not 
covered by special Orders under this Act, 
(L.G., 1942, p. 586) was renewed to April 1, 
1944 by a notice gazetted March 6. 


Seamen’s Safety in Wartime 


The International Labour Office has recently 
published a bulletin entitled “Life-Saving 
Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time of 
War” (Studies and Reports, Series P (Seamen), 
No. 4). It was prepared in accordance with 
a resolution of the conference of the Joint 
Maritime Commission held in London in 
June, 1942, which requested the I.L.0. “to 
communicate to the Governments as soon as 
possible, on the basis of existing practice in 
the countries having the widest experience in 
this matter and of the suggestions for further 
improvements—which have been approved by 
the Commission, a summary statement of the 
life-saving measures best calculated to protect 
merchant seamen in time of war...” 


Part I of the Bulletin contains the text of 
the resolutions adopted at the London Con- 
ference (L. G., 1942, p. 882). Part II is a 
Summary statement of life-saving measures 
prepared by the I.L.O. in accordance with the 
request quoted above. This statement ig 
based on the British practice, because the war- 
time rules applicable to the British merchant 
navy represent the practice of the country 
having the widest experience, and they were, 
as revised in the middle of 1942, the latest 
rules available to the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission. The Commission did not have an 
opportunity at its Conference to consider fire- 
fighting appliances, but the I.L.O. Bulletin 
outlines the British rules on this subject in 
Part III. 


First Aid in Industry 


In regard to the training of employees to 
administer first aid in cases of industrial acci- 
dents, the following points have been brought 
out in discussions with employers by Dr. W. 
J. Bell, Acting Commissioner of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario :— 

“(a) Trained first aiders are auxiliary to, 
and do not replace, professional per- 
sonnel. 

“(b) Owing to their larger numbers, they 
may be close to the scene of an accident 
so that necessary transportation is 
facilitated and the injury is not aggra- 
vated by unskilful handling pending 
the arrival of doctor or nurse. . 


“(c) The trained first aider becomes acci- 
dent conscious and through this, acci- 
dent prevention conscious. 


“In any consideration of industrial acci- 
dents, the human factor is the one element 
against which no mechanical safeguard, how- 
ever perfect, can protect. For this group we 
require trained first aid. The elementary 
course and certificate is the portal through 
which all enter the first aid field but the 
trained first aider, who can be depended upon, 
in emergency, to know what to do and what 
not to do, is the result of years of study and 
practice.” 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During February, 1943 


Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in Regard to Prices, 
Rationing, and Conservation—New Interdepartmental 
Relationships 


MONG the more important orders issued 
during the month were those affecting 
the prices of certain foods—oranges, potatoes, 
beef cuts sold at retail in Toronto and Winni- 
peg, and meals and certain beverages. Other 
pricing orders were concerned with miscel- 
laneous items such as fertilizer sold in Ontario 
and the other eastern provinces, lumber sold 
at retail in the interior regions of British 
Columbia, and several used goods. In the 
field of pricing policy, the Board announced 
a new order setting forth the principles and 
procedure to be followed regarding applications 
for price adjustments and in the determination 
of prices for new or modified goods (B-214, 
Jan. 12; effective Feb. 15, 1943.) 


Several simplification and conservation 
orders were introduced affecting chiefly certain 
textile and metal products. Also during the 
month certain changes were announced regard- 
ing the relationships between the Board and 
other government departments, viz. the 
Department of Munitions and Supply and the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Relationships with Department of Munitions 
and Supply and Department of Agriculture 


As announced by the Minister of Finance 
on February 9, certain changes in jurisdiction 
affecting relationships between the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board (responsible to the 
Minister of Finance) and the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board (responsible to the Minis- 
ter of Munitions and Supply) have been 
arranged, and lines of responsibility between 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the 
Department of Agriculture have been clarified. 
In announcing the changes and new definition 
of functions, the Minister pointed out that 
they presented “no substantially new align- 
ment of authority”, but that the rapid devel- 
opment of controls in different government 
departments resulted in some overlapping and 
some uncertainty of jurisdiction which required 
clarification. 
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A number of civilian end products which 
had originally been brought under the juris- 
diction of the Wartime Industries Control 
Board because of their critical material con- 
tent were transferred to the appropriate admin- 
istrators of the Wartime: Prices and Trade 
Board. Among the products were stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, radios 
and radio parts, refrigerators, etc. The general 
principle underlying the transfer is “that 
jurisdiction over basic materials or end 
products, the principal use of which is for war 
purposes, should rest with the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board, while those which are 
primarily of a civilian nature should be with 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board”. The 
transfer necessitated the rewriting of a number 
of controller’s orders affecting these products 
as administrators’ orders. 


In order to bring all fuels under a single 
jurisdiction, the Coal Administration (includ- 
ing fuelwood) was transferred to the Wartime 
Industries Control Board which already had 
control over oil, natural gas and electric 
power. 

In clarifying relationships between the 
Board and the Department of Agriculture, 
overlapping has been eliminated as far as 
possible and clear-cut responsibilities estab- 
lished. The Minister of Finance summed up 
the working principles as follows: “The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is responsible for produc- 
tion by primary producers, for export ar- 
rangements under contract to meet the needs 
of Great Britain and the United Nations and, 
where its field organization is already func- 
tioning, for inter-area distribution and transfer 
of supplies as required. The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board is responsible for imports, 
and for wholesale and retail distribution. The 
Board also has final responsibility in all matters 
of price and rationing. Wherever there are 
mutual interests, there will be the fullest con- 
sultation, interchange of information, and co- 
operation and mutual use of office and staff”. 


PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 


Food Price Orders 


Beef—During the month the Board passed 
an order specifying maximum retail prices 
for beef cuts in the Toronto and Winnipeg 
areas, effective during the period March 1 
to March 24, 1948. This is the first order to 
be issued by the Board publishing specified 
maximum retail prices for a food commodity, 
and Toronto and Winnipeg were selected as 
representative eastern and western cities for 
its application. The order sets out in schedule 
form for each area the maximum retail price 
for the primary cuts, secondary cuts or mis- 
cellaneous cuts into which a side of beef is 
divided, and the retailer is required to keep 
this schedule posted in his shop, along with 
an illustrated cutting Chart showing the loca- 
tion of each primary cut on the side of beef. 
(B-232, Feb. 2). ‘ 

In line with the Board’s policy announced 
last October of allowing seasonal variations in 
beef prices, maximum wholesale prices for car- 
casses, sides and quarters of beef were ad- 
vanced 50 cents per cwt. for the period Feb. 
11 to March 25. (A-587, Feb. 8). 

In order to facilitate the movement of beef 
from areas of surplus production in the West 
to those of heavier consumption in Eastern 
Canada, the Board approved a temporary 
policy of subsidizing part of the transporta- 
tion costs involved. Beginning with ship- 
ments of February 8 moving at carload freight 
rates from Western Canada to the East, the 
Board, through the Commodity Prices Stabil- 
ization Corporation, Limited, will reimburse 
shippers to the extent that transportation 
charges per pound exceed the difference be- 
tween the maximum price in the zone of des- 
tination and the maximum price in the zone 
of shipment. The zone of shipment comprises 
the three prairie provinces, while the zone 
of destination takes in the Maritimes, Quebec, 
and all of Ontario except the northern belt. 
The Board will cancel, modify or reinstate 
this arrangement as the beef supply position 
and market conditions warrant. 


Veal—Maximum wholesale prices for car- 
casses, sides and quarters of bone-in veal were 
fixed in an order, effective February 8. Prices 
are fixed for each of the 15 zones into 
which Canada has been divided for the pur- 
poses of the earlier orders regulating beef 
and lamb prices. The maximum prices are to 
serve aS a year-round ceiling and seasonal 
variations may take place below that level. 
Maximum retail prices are to be so regulated 
as not to exceed the retailer’s delivered price 
for the carcass, side or quarter plus a mark-up 
not exceeding 9 cents per pound. (B-233, Feb. 
6). 
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Potatoes—During the month the Board 
established maximum prices on potatoes in 
carload lots. Maximum wholesale selling prices 
in smaller quantities, however, remain as pro- 
vided in a previous Board Order (No. 219). 
Under the previous order it was expected 
that normal market negotiations between ship- 
pers in the producing areas and wholesalers 
in the consuming areas would produce a 
sufficient differential between shippers’ carload 
prices and wholesalers’ maximum selling prices 
to allow normal and reasonable handling 
charges to the wholesaler. Climatic and other 
unusual “conditions during the weeks following 
the passing of the Order served to produce a 
strong sellers’ market, with the result that 
wholesalers were unable to obtain supplies at 
other than maximum prices. Since the Board 
was not prepared to force back prevailing 
prices to the shipper or grower, nor to permit 
an increase in consumer prices, it established 
a minimum and maximum spread between 
carload lots which the wholesaler buys and 
the smaller lots which he sells. This spread 
will be attained by permitting the wholesalers’ 
maximum selling prices for potatoes sold in 
less than carload lots to follow seasonal in- 
creases as provided in a previous order (Board 
Order No. 219), and by retarding the price 
increase on carload lots until a reasonable 
spread is reached. The spread should allow 
the wholesaler to recover at least his hand- 
ling and unloading costs. (B-236, Feb. 16). 


Oranges—The maximum mark-ups used in 
pricing oranges were revised in an _ order, 
effective February 22. The retailer’s mark- 
up is limited to 25 per cent of his selling 
price. Previously the maximum retail mark- 
up was 20 per cent. In handling Florida 
oranges, retailers are allowed an additional 
5 per cent of their laid-down cost to cover 
spoilage charges. The wholesaler’s mark-up is 
similarly limited to 15 per cent of his selling 
price. Under the new regulations, retailers are 
to show the size with the price of all oranges 
offered for sale when not sold by weight and 
the price per pound when sold on a weight 
basis. 


Milk —tThe retail price of milk in the Van- 
couver area has been brought into line with 
other large areas throughout Canada. Under 
a new order, an increase of one cent per 
quart has been authorized, effective March 1. 
The new retail price to Vancouver consumers 
will be 10 cents per quart, after allowance 
has been made for the consumer subsidy of 
two cents per quart now in effect. The in- 
crease in price, which is passed on to the 
producer, allows an additional return of 35 
cents per 100 lbs. of standard milk. The 
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Board’s action was taken following a special 
survey of the Vancouver milk situation which 
had shown that total milk production had 
declined while a sharp increase in fluid milk 
sales had occurred at the expense of the pro- 
duction of concentrated milk products and 
butter. The survey further demonstrated that 
the reduction in milk output was due mainly 
to the farm labour problem and the dissatis- 
faction of producers with prevailing milk 
prices. 
Other Price Adjustments 


Meals—Restaurant and various other public 
caterers were authorized, after having filed 
certain forms with the Board, to discontinue 
Serving any beverage normally included with 
a meal without reducing the price of the meal 
or, alternatively, to charge 5 cents for any 
such beverage if served with the meal at the 
customer’s request. Also, restaurants that had 
been serving tea or coffee without meals at 
less than 10 cents per serving were allowed to 
raise the price to not more than 10 cents. The 
purpose of the order is to afford some measure 
of relief to public caterers for increased costs 
brought about by higher prices, principally 
for fresh fruits and vegetables and certain 
other foods. It is also aimed at restricting 
the use of tea and coffee for which ration 
coupons are not required in public eating 
places. 


Fertilizer—In an order setting maximum 
prices per ton for fertilizer materials, mixed 
or complete fertilizers or approved tobacco 
fertilizers, the price of fertilizer to the farmer 
in Eastern Canada has been reduced by about 
$2.00 a ton. The reduction has been made 
possible by adoption of simplified practice, 
elimination of extra transportation and selling 
costs, and through other economies in the 
trade affected by a zoning plan introduced 
recently. (A-601, Feb. 23). 


Newsprint, etc—The maximum price of 
newsprint in Canada has been raised by $4 per 
ton, effective March 1, 1948, to conform with 
an increase of the same amount concurrently 
announced in the United States. In a joint 
statement released in the United States by 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, it was 
pointed out that newsprint is one of the few 
eommodities which had not increased in price 
since the outbreak of war. During the past 
year the Board had been conducting a careful 
examination of the costs and operations of the 
newsprint industry for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with the United States authorities the 
increase necessary to meet higher costs of 
wood operations, transportation and other 
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wartime factors. It was recognized that price 
increases in raw materials impose a consider- 
able burden upon the publishing industry, but 
a study of conditions in the newsprint industry 
made it clear that relief was essential in order 
to prevent a serious impairment of production. 
(A-628, Feb. 27). 

In another order issued during February, 
maximum retail prices were specified for lum- 
ber sold in the interior region of British 
Columbia. The new schedule replaces the 
ceiling established for this region under a 
previous order (A-585, Feb. 5, amending 
A-412). 


Used Goods—Regulations affecting used 
wine and distillers’ bottles, used food jars and 
bottles, and used pharmaceutical, toilet goods 
and proprietary medicine bottles, set out 
maximum prices at which dealers may sell 
bottles of certain listed types. They provide 
a price differential for washed bottles, and _ 
rules are prescribed for washing of bottles 
which have contained pharmaceutical or food 
products. (A-605, A-623, A-624, Feb. 23). 

Under two separate orders, covering used 
metal pipes and used steel shafting, the basis 
for determining maximum prices has been 
established. In addition, sales have been 
brought under control by making sales for 
civilian purposes subject to a permit from the 
administrator. (A-625 and (A-626, Feb. 23).. 


Rentals 


Under an amending order, landlords who 
formerly were required to wait as long as 
17 months and 29 days for housing property 
purchased after December 10, 1942, may now 
occupy the property at the end of 12 months. 
The amendment refers only to “term certain” 
leases in effect in Ontario and Western Canada. 
Under the original order the purchaser of 
property occupied by a tenant having a “term 
certain” lease was required to give notice to 
vacate of at least 12 months expiring at the 
end of April or September, whichever day 
came first after receipt of the notice. Now the 
notice may be effective at the end of any 
lease month which ends the 12-month period. 
In Quebee and the Maritimes, where leases 
customarily expire on these days and where 
tenants would experience greater difficulty 
in finding accommodation at other times, the 
previous provision is still in effect. (A-600, 
Feb. 16). 

With regard to rooming accommodation, 
householders renting rooms for the first time © 
to boarders and lodgers are no longer required, 
except in certain areas, to apply to the Rentals 
Committee to have the rates fixed, provided 
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that the rooms are furnished and are equipped 
with bedding and linen for each occupant of 
the room. The landlord renting accommoda- 
tion so equipped for the first time, must not, 
however, fix the charge at a rate higher than 
those which were charged on October 11, 1941, 
for similar rooms in the same locality. (A-598, 
Feb. 16). The areas excepted are those in 
which landlords must register all rented rooms 
and housekeeping rooms stating the rates they 
are charging, after which they are issued with 
maximum rate cards by the local rental 
authorities. There is a general order (A-488) 
which may be applied to any area which sets 
out the procedure for registration and control 
of rates of rooming accommodation. Land- 
lords in any area designated as coming under 
the terms of this general order and also in 
Halifax to which a similar separate order 


applies (A-421) must continue to have rates 


for first rentings approved. 

During February, the town of Trenton, 
Ontario, and a two mile radius around it 
were brought under the provisions of A-488 
and forms for application for maximum rate 
cards were described. (A-590, Feb. 6.) Land- 
lords in Dauphin, Manitoba, are required to 
register any rooming accommodation which 
they now rent or which they rented during 
the preceding month. (A-599, Feb. 16). 

Consumer Rationing 

Butier—By arranging for the first butter 
coupon on the new ration book to become 
valid on March 10, to be followed by the 
second coupon on March 20, and the third on 
March 27, two pounds of butter for every 
person will be distributed during the month 
of March. In making this announcement it 
was pointed out that production normally 
reaches its lowest point during February and 
March, but that supplies were being moved as 
rapidly as they became available from surplus 
producing areas to the urban centres where 
there is a deficiency. The first three purple 
butter coupons in the new ration book are 
valid until April 30. 

Dairy Butter—Under a new order, effective 
March 1, wholesalers and retailers have been 
authorized to take any amount of dairy butter 
offered to them at prescribed prices. The order 
puts into effect a uniform price ceiling in each 
province, thus aiding farmers who had been 
operating under low ceiling prices. In buying 
dairy butter the storekeeper or wholesaler will 
surrender the usual ration coupons which are 
secured from the customers unless the farmer 
offers more dairy butter than can be sold in 
the normal course of trade. If this is the case, 
the farmer will be given a receipt, instead 
of coupons, and the stocks of butter will 
be turned over, through local agents, to the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, 
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Limited. The corporation in turn will dispose 
of the stocks of butter for use in manufactur- 
ing and through other available outlets. In 
selling butter direct to the consumer, the 
farmer must. still collect ration coupons for 
the amount of butter sold. 

Ration Book No. 2.—Twelve million copies 
of Ration Book No. 2 were issued and dis- 
tributed for use on March 1.. Each book 
contains one green sheet of tea-coffee cou- 
pons, one pink sheet of sugar coupons, two 
purple sheets of butter coupons, several sets 
of spare coupons,.one sheet of instructions 
regarding sugar for canning purposes, and one 
application for sugar for canning. Tea-coffee 
and sugar coupons have tthe dates they 
become due printed on the back. Butter 
coupons are dateless as are the spare coupons. 

Ration Coupon Banking—Beginning March 
1, many distributors will be able to deposit 
the ration documents they receive on sales 
of sugar, butter, tea and coffee with their 
banks, thus relieving them of many of the 
difficulties of handling ration documents. 


» Dealers in food, such as importers, whole- 


salers, creamery and cheese factories as well 
as retailers whose normal monthly gross sales 
in foods exceed $5,000 were required to open 
ration bank accounts, and those who do not 
operate accounts may take their documents 
to their own banks and exchange them for 
a bank transfer voucher in favour of the 
supplier. Later, the system was extended to 
quota users such as public caterers and 
institutions. 


Conservation and Simplification 


Clothing—The manufacture of work cloth- 
ing, leather garments and cotton sportswear 
is to be further simplified as the result of an 
order amending the schedule of restrictions 
and eliminations affecting these garments and 
providing more specific and in some cases 
more rigid specifications. In addition, styles 
of these garments—leather garments, parkas, 
cotton windbreakers, ski slacks, etc—are cut 
by 50 per cent and the remaining 50 per cent 
of the styles are frozen. (A-593, Feb. 11.) 
Another simplification order affects the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ dressing gowns. 
(A-606, Feb. 23). 

Contracts to be let by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply for a large number of 
leather jerkins for the Armed Forces, neces- 
sitated an order to control supplies of glove and 
garment leather now in tanners’ hands in order 
that raw materials might be diverted from 
ordinary processing to meet the requirements 
of the Armed Forces. The order prohibited 
tanners and processors from selling or putting 
into process hides or leather suitable for such 
manufacture except on Government orders and 
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required them to send in reports on all hides 
and leather in their possession noting quan- 
tity, quality, etc. (A-609, Feb. 23). In order 
to conserve existing supplies and ensure a 
satisfactory distribution of shirts manufactured 
to meet the standards for officers’ shirts, an 
order was passed requiring manufacturers and 
wholesalers selling such shirts to retailers to 
obtain the retailer’s signed promise not to 
re-sell the shirts except to or for the use of 
commissioned officers of the Armed Forces. 
(A-608, Feb. 23). 


Metals—As mentioned above, certain Con- 
troller’s orders respecting goods transferred 
to the jurisdiction of W.P.T.B. have been 
re-written as Administrator’s orders. Further 
restrictions on production of these goods are 
contained in some sections of the new orders, 
Nos. A-610 to A-620, but in the main they 
carry through the former regulations issued 
by the Controller of Supplies. In general the 
manufacture of these products for civilian use 
is prohibited except with permission, and ine 
some cases the sale or installation for civilian 
purposes also requires permission. In some 
of the orders, A-613, A-614 and A-619, the 
restriction concerns the use of metal in these 
products, and in A-620 the restriction concerns 
the use of film for certain purposes. These 
orders, listed below, were’ passed on Febru- 
ary 23 to become effective March 1. 


No. A-610—Respecting electrical appliances 

for domestic use. 

No. A-611—Respecting radios, radio phono- 
graph combinations, phonographs and 
replacement parts for radios. 

A-612—Respecting domestic washing 
machines, ironers and domestic and 
commercial vacuum cleaners. 


A-613—Respecting the use of metal in 
the manufacture of certain goods. 


No. 


No. 


A-614—Respecting metal furniture, up- 
‘holstered furniture, bedding and parts. 
A-615—Respecting domestic refrigera- 
tors. 
A-616—Respecting refrigerating 
air-conditioning equipment. 
A-617—Respecting commercial laundry 
and dry cleaning equipment. 
A-618—Respecting stoves and ranges. 
A-619—Respecting trunks. 
A-620—Respecting transparent film. 


No. 
No. 
No. and 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


In order to conserve materials and reduce 
inventories, an order has been passed simplify- 
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ing the manufacture of incandescent, fluor- 
escent and other electric discharge lamps in 
reference to the number of types, shapes, sizes 
and voltages. The order eliminates lamps for 
purely decorative purposes and reduces the 
number of sizes and shades of coloured lamps. 
A special schedule of certain types is allowed 
for the Departments of Munitions and Supply, 
National Defence, Pensions and National 
Health, Allied Governments or for ships’ 
stores. (A-607, Feb. 23.) Amendments were 
made in the orders regarding the metal to be 
used in the manufacture of surface heating 
coils, and the use of metal in certain parts of 
coal stokers. (A-583, Feb. 2, and A-586, Feb. 6.) 
The order halting the sale of all new shotguns 
in Canada has been relaxed to permit the 
movement of all except 18 makes and types 
of 12 gauge guns, since the inventory required 
last fall has been completed and a considerable 
percentage of the guns required for the 
Department of Munitions and Supply have 
been ordered. (A-603, Feb. 20). 


Paper—The manufacture of paper boxes 
has been simplified by an order eliminating 
extension edges or flanges on set-up boxes 
except where the bottom ledge is necessary as 
a cover rest. The order also does away with 
lace and padded tops and the use of any textile 
in paper boxes for packaging or displaying 
jewellery other than rings and watches (A-592, 
Feb. 11). 


Oils and Fats—In order to maintain the 
supply of glycerine, the use of cocoanut 
and other high laurie acid oils now in short 
supply has been restricted to products in 
which at least 90 per cent of the available 
glycerine content of the oil is recovered. 
Finished products must not contain more 
than 1-5 per cent glycerine on an anhydrous 
basis. In addition 25 per cent of all stocks 
amounting to 60,000 pounds or over must be 
held in reserve, consisting where possible of 
crude whole oils, and may not be sold or 
used without the Administrator’s permission 
(A-602, Feb. 19). The importance of fats in 
the manufacture of explosives and other vital 
war material is the reason for an order requir- 
ing persons who slaughter cattle for sale as 
beef to remove at the time of slaughter, from 
carcasses, sides or quarters, the kidneys and 
certain internal fats. Large quantities of 
beef fats will in this way be collected at the 
source before there is a chance of wastage or 
deterioration and be salvaged for essential war 
uses. (Board Order No. 231, Feb. 2). 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, February, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada has declined during 
each of the last two months, the level at the 
beginning of February being one fifth of one 
point lower than at the beginning of January 
and 1-9 points lower than at the beginning 
of December, 1942. This index calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
base of average prices during the period 1935 
to 1939 as 100 was 116-9 at February 1, 117-1 
at January 2, 118-8 at December 1, 1942 and 
100-8 at August 1, 1939, the last pre-war 
month. The decline at the beginning of 
February was due mainly to lower prices for 
certain foods particularly eggs and oranges but 
minor decreases were recorded also in the 
fuel and clothing groups. Moderate increases 
were recorded in the prices of potatoes and 
meats. 

The increase in the index since the out- 
break of war was 16 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 41-3 per cent between July, 
1914, and January, 1918, the comparable period 
during the last war. Between October, 1941, 
and February, 1948, the period covered since 


the establishment of price control, the advance 
in the index was 1-2 per cent. For the. com- 
parable period during the last war, that is 
between October, 1916, and February, 1918, 
the advance was 23:4 per cent. 

Foods advanced 27:6 per cent between 
August, 1939, and February, 1948; clothing 
20:0 per cent; home furnishings and services 
16:7 per cent; fuel and light 13-8 per cent; 
rent 7:2 per cent; and the miscellaneous 
group 6:1 per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 

‘The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1871). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. In each issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 


Adjusted to 





~ base 100-0 Home . 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings] Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
1) Ge PS SASSI SI TL Ue MD Aa 79-7 88-3 74-3 76°9 88-0 70-3 
Te I ROT CU NRO BAAN eA oe 80-0 91-9 721 75-4 88-9 70:3 
LU Us Aa AOE ns eat Reet BOE ER SNR ee 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70:9 
Da Cane A ee Nmeet gD LG Gl HOD ear oh ek 88-3 103-3 70°6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
DEF Mel aS AY eh A bans RS 104-5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
ED tea oA a epee: BAe ct wh utche late 118-3 152°8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
UE) CROSS ey ORR 8 ea de ae tr Bae a see a 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
BOZO eave as ee ray cosalleheee ate hey vo 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
RSP DCCA A ae Aan UT Dre 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
UY NI sal aR. a ans MUR CIO LD 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
O26 rN et DU ab UY AL SAG 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
UR UPA EAU EAE AYE Som EAR Ba ia RUT 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
BLY) ACR aU CENTER SU] BOHN) NIA 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
UEDA a ey oie UIE Us| Blea Ue rh A 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
BOS e SCI OSLO INS, CMAN CUPL Ei, 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97°6 95-4 98-7 
98-1 97-8 96:1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
: 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September l.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October ieee Go a7 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November l.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 - 103-3 104-1 102-0 
' Yi Gaarc 1 iss ani coarn Wye apc ct 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
January 2) oos5 cess os 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
WebDruaryalcctnse sake 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Marche. tose aan ls % 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
FN aS Bo LEA Ge a Gee 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
BY ENT AN MMA UE eal oe ee 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
June dys Wns. Waele 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
TUL Ae ase ee nee cea , 104-8 105-6 105°3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
AUZUBUNE Deeks ee Vanna 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octobord ec he oes 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November l........ Bi 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Yaar 8 a NNR L pun 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JANUAT Yi Zuee sc egeeae 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
February ioc 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
March! [iG vane eis 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 / 114-2 111-6 102-9 
April tae aie enn ae ae 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114:3 111-7 102-9 
BLY: Se ers ane Oe, 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
SUNG eS acaorasie 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
IY die es eM A ih 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
Auguste ee eis. 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October. Dci ae 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1.......... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
OBL otro las sole eral 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
JANUBTY 20 eee clea ate 114-5 115-4 122-3 11]-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
February 274 ne. 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marel 200. sae) nie ae Were 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Aprile keene 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
BY Li tesco 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
SUNS LM eT oe 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112:6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
Saly 2 Re aes 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
AUgUstal ee vank ane ey 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
October 132423809, 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.......... 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December 1....... .. 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
1943 
PADUATY Zeki wanes 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 
February’ 1.0). 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
pa eee ASS SSAb GSO IU rh A il A rt Nl lO a A ON Red Pl Sra 2s Nate AE ln Ee A ae Ir le OS De 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 106. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wages rate of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 


/ 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1943 


Base August, 1939=100 





Home 
Furnishings 

oe Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and Miscele 
Services laneous 
GA TINA Kiet wats Canutver Rcd ain et sai Aree te 114-7 130-8 104-8 104-4 116-9 114-7 106-0 
SAENT OOH NAS oe cate ei caine ceo auie es 115-9 124-6 107-3 109-5 121-5 116-0 109-9 
MONTRPAN Ss 4 bee bee oan g 8s 118-8 132-0 108-3 116-3 123-2 117-6 105-7 
"TORONTO. Fis cs. RAS i Mae es 115-3 126-1 108-5 117-7 117-4 113-9 107-4 
WANNIPEG Ul) UO onte oc acta dace 114-1 126-8 104-4 107-1 117-1 115-8 105-7 
SASKATOON GE. Ceara tee As slacken 116-7 127-8 113-1 107-0 119-4 119-7 105-7 
ESD MONTON «2 feple Sithe bic tarcarehi ree de 113-5 126-2 100-0 99-4 123-3 LPL Aoa 106-7 
Via NCOUVER. 02 eeu ce ide kemeles te ses 114-7 129-4 99-4 111-5 117-9 113-0 107-2 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES, 1914 TO 1943 





Commodities Unit | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1914 | 1915 |} 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
Cc. c c C. Cc c C. Cc C. Cc Cc. Cc c Cc. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-0 | 23-5 | 23-8 | 27-0 | 32-6 | 36-6 | 27-7 | 34-9 | 20-5 | 26-5 | 31-1 | 33-9 | 38-3 | 38-4 
Beef, round steak....... Deis. 20-5 | 21-1 | 24-1 | 29-7 | 32-8 | 23-1 | 29-9 | 16-4 | 22-3 | 26-9 | 30-1 | 34-7 | 34-9 
Beef, rib roast.......... TD eae 18-9 | 19-3 | 21-5 | 27-0 | 29-5 | 21-3 | 27-5 | 15-5 | 19-8 | 26-3a] 29-4a! 33-2a] 33-6a 
Beef, shoulder.,........ Ib. | 16-3 | 16-2 | 16-5 | 17-9 | 23-2 | 23-8 | 15-7 | 21-7 | 11-0 | 15-2 | 18-5b] 21-26] 25-3b] 25-66 
Beef, stewing.......... Fal A gh aed clack RU By a alle ANAM i 9 19-9 | 12-3 | 17-3 9-0 | 12-5 | 15-2 | 17-7 | 21-4 | 21-7 
Veal, Pececunriee Shatiaesd lb. | 17-0 | 17-6 | 18-2 | 20-9 | 26-7 | 25-9 | 18-8 | 24-3 | 12-2 | 16-8 | 20-6 | 21-3 | 24-4 | 25-2 
Mutton, hindquarter...}| lb. | 20-8 | 20-3 | 21-7 | 25-9 | 31-9 | 33-1 | 26-2 | 30-5 | 17-3 | 23-5 | 29-7c| 31-8c} 35-9c} 37-6e¢ 
Pork, fresh from ham..| Ib. 21-9 |] 18-7 | 20-4 | 26-1 | 34-1 | 837-0 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 12-2 | 23-6 | 22-7 | 29-4 | 31-2 | 31-4 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 17-3 | 17-6 | 18-3 | 22-6 | 31-6 | 35-3 | 25-8 | 26-5 | 18-5 | 21-2 | 20-0 | 24-0 | 24-6 | 24-7 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-0 | 24-5 | 26-8 | 32-6 | 45-6 | 52-2 | 39-3 | 37-8 | 17-4 | 30-3 |...... 39-1 | 40-0 | 40-6 
Bacon, sliced........... | aviy' | | doses acid PALES Mies (Mage Si) MMR tang [Eee ae) 55-9 | 43-8 | 42-4 | 20-5 | 33-8 | 32-3 | 438-1 | 44-9 | 45-1 
Fish, salt COG), reas S 1H O54 [Dos Lol el ad Beta | ta AE Lalo il I ie Mit 24-6 | 21-4 | 21-3 | 17-9 | 18-5 | 19-7 | 24-3 | 28-3 | 27-9 
Fish, finnan haddie He vip | arene Gutta bab ae Ith En I Wages ga Va OAH So. | 20:2 | 20-5 | 16-7 | 17-5 | 19-4 | 22-6 | 26-6 | 26-8 
Sra ee Aas: 18-7 | 17-7 | 18-5 | 25-1 | 33-7 | 39-2 | 20-8 | 22-5 | 11-8 | 13-3 | 10-5 | 16-0 | 17-5 | 18-0 
Eggs, fresh............. doz. | 42-6 | 40-8 | 42-2 | 54-9 | 63-8 ]...... 56-2 | 49-7 | 28-8 | 29-6d} 29-7d} 39-1d} 51-4d} 44-4d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 35:4 | 32:9 | 34-7 | 44-5 | 49-0 ]...... 47-7 | 41-4 | 22-5 | 24-7f] 26-1f] 34-6f| 45-3/| 39-27 
TCC tes Paitieleie slelate ene qt. 9-2 9-2 8-7 | 10-1 | 11-9 | 14-0 | 13-0 | 12-5 9-4] 10-9 | 11-2 | 11-8 | 10-1 | 10-2 
Butter, dairy........... Ib. | 30-7 | 30-7 | 32-9 | 48-2 | 47-7 | 65-9 | 39-4 | 44-0 | 22-3 | 24-0 ]...... 35-0 | 37-1 | 36-3 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 35-3 | 35-3 | 38-5 | 48-0 | 52-8 | 73-9 | 44-7 | 48-3 | 25-7 | 27-1 | 38-1 | 38-4 | 40-0 | 40-0 
heese, Canadian mild.| lb. | 21-8 | 23-0 | 22-6 | 29-5 | 30-4 | 38-0 | 28-7 | 33-8h| 19-4h] 22-6h} 24-0 | 36-5 | 34-0 | 34:0 
UN White. se.300555: lb. MoD aT 4b |e Gel 7-5] 9-1 70] 7-7| 5-6] 6-6] 6-7] 6-8] 6:8] 6-8 
Pours Bee eal sain dace lb. F-27 e493 ESOS O23) Go MeeOnEe ae te a O) lot noel 3-6] 38-6] 3-6] 4-2 
Rolled oats, buble s, 150: lb. 4-2 |. 5-1 4-8] 5-3 TS eS-lo te o-o | O-s | 4-6 | pool 6-2] 5:7] 5-8] 5-6 
NCOM eens eb te oes ths b 5-8 | 5-2] 6-2 6-8 | 10-1] 15-8 | 9-6] 10-5 | 8-0] 8-1 9-1 | 10-5 | 12-0 | 12-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.| tin |...... 11-3 | 11-9 | 20-5 | 24-8 | 21-4 | 19-1 | 15-7 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 138-6 | 13-8 | 14-0 | 14-0 
Peas, canned, 2’8....... tin | sae, 10:2 | 10-6 | 14-3 | 19-8 | 20-5 | 19-0 | 15-9 | 11-6 | 10-6 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 12-8 ]...... 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... tin viet 10-1 | 10-6 | 15-7 | 23-2 | 21-6) 17-2 | 15-9 | 11-6 | 10-7 | 12-0 | 18-3. 18°7) fo. 2. 
Beans, dry.3.)..02 8.028. lb 5-9 | 6-9] 8-8] 12-6] 16-9] 11-6] 8-5] 11-1] 3-8] 5-1 6-5 6-5 | 6-5] 6-4 
MONE SUE ek ae gat: LY Sen erin Sel bik ee XP ORE AROS bly A bi ge 10:0} 9-8] 7-5} 3-5] 4-1] 4-2 6-5] 5-0] 5-4 
Potatoes. sii c. eek: 75 lb.1100-0 | 83-3 |141-3 |195-8 |184-2 [325-8 |183-2 |109-7 | 79-1 {110-2 |107-5 |169-5 |......]...... 
Potatoes! 8. oe jae: STN ea jets AES heats Ded AA (haere ea A ek A 69-8 | 31-6 | 26-5 | 19-2 | 26-1 | 26-0 | 37-6 | 40-9 | 42-7 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. | 12-6] 11-8 | 12-9 | 14-0 |] 20-5 | 27-9 | 21-7 | 20-8 | 15-1 | 15-4 | 14-8 | 15-6 | 15-7 | 16-3 
Prunes, medium........ lb. | 12-0 | 12-9 | 12-9 | 18-8 | 17-2 | 26-0 | 18-5 | 18-6 | 10-6 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 12-6 | 13-4 | 14-1 
Raising) scedlesss716 02. | pk gnitee ren the foc [eck ns [ets oleae Soles fete 28-0 | 16-0 | 17-2 | 16-8 | 16-7 | 17-2 | 16-0 | 14-77 
Currants, bulk ......... joe nt | A ea ak ied RL (2 el Bin 23-4 | 19-6 | 16-2 | 14-7 | 14-8 | 15-1 | 15-3 § 15-4 
Peachesscanned; 2785).0.betin’ Men ec the cS? OR he le bo we ee oan 36-3 | 26-8 | 20-9 | 16-8 | 15-6 |] 16-0 | 15-8 }...... 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ LAU WE bots sot Sse ane (ies Aad MS Bae Ie bod eas Bich A 52-1] 42-5 | 39-3 | 43-0 | 45-3 | 59-3 | 60-3 | 61-1 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 5-6 7-9 7-9 9-1 | 10-5 | 16-1 8-8 7:6 §°7 6-4 7:4 8-6 8-6 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-3 7-2 7:3 | 8-5] 9-91] 15-2] 8-3 7-1 5-6] 6-2 74] 8-4} 8-4] 8-5 
eat Diacle. 4.2 hese k. lb. 35:8 | 36-8 | 39-1 | 41-5 | 50-9 | 64-2 | 55-4 | 70-8 | 42-2 | 58-9 | 68-8 | 83-5 ]......]...... 
Coffees eat ee. lb 37-7 | 38-5 | 39-8 | 42-0 | 40-7 | 59-9 | 54-0 | 60-8 | 40-5 | 34-3 | 45-6 | 48-0 | 44-4 | 44-2 
Cocoa/$ Ib...) oo 112 beetje] kottacs Reel |-aetet PERM hectic el Wise PbS ences Bee? 30-1 | 27-6 | 24-6 | 19-2 | 19-6 |] 19-0 | 18-9 | 19-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...} ton 8-61] 8-58} 8-58} 10-99] 11-86] 14-27] 17-44] 16-34] 15-39] 14-64] 15-83] 16-60} 16-60] 16-58 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-24 5-95} 5-99} 8-06] 9-32! 10-68] 11-27] 10-09] 9-42] 9-44] 10-02] 10-57) 10-65)...... 
Coker fh beers LCS ORIN ist Ney oa cl | So OC RE CREREAT NAPRET CAS -GT Ret ewe Fone aed ied Sama leek Baa 11-84] 12-02} 12-74] 13-59} 13-39) 13-39 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-70] 6-61] 6-64] 7-66] 10-36] 11-99] 12-73] 12-13] 9-97] 9-56] 9-99} 11-27] 11-36] 11-64 
Wood, hard, stove...... COTO: | t NREL La oe tee oe ots 13-82) 14-72] 14-63} 11-99] 11-61] 12-14] 13-52] 138-86) 14-20 
Wood, soit, long Pe ee cord 5-06] 4-95! 4-86] 5-39] 7-91) 9-44] 9-26] 8-83] 7-52) 7-14) 7-42] 8-14)......]...... 
Wood, soft, stove....... COTE see ee he Le oe oe ke ATR ts ie 10-89] 11-29] 10-99} 9-11] 8-54) 8-87) 9-56)......]...- be 





a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. Jf Grade B. h Kind most sold. j. Bulk. 
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Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

co ~ 7 oo 5 . oils 

- ~ x) Q 3 ae Ws ao) oO | 6 oy 

LOCALITY ath he eS S g Se Sane ee | ae | 

§ |38 |st | 3 , Fb Mt Uae od nell do) eo Sela at mer an eee e 
26) 26 lees) eg) ed | 26) $6 |s | os |fes|@s | oa | ey | &s 
oe | 85 |besles]bu | Ss) 251 ee] ee lees as | 22) se |e 
mea] oaln aa] Sa] of & | Ser Se | Se OR oO ol ee Sl Om 

a) <a (oe a) DM oA) 3 fe |e ica N faa) = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 38-4 | 34-9 | 33-6 | 25-6 | 21-7 | 27-5 | 25-2 | 37-6 | 34-5 | 31-4 | 26-9 | 24-7 | 40-6 | 45-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 41-8 | 35-4 | 32-8 | 25-9 | 24-4 ]...... 5-0 | 36-5 | 34-2 | 35-0 | 27-3 | 24-3 | 42-0 | 44-5 
1=Sydneys 2: fibss oi henes CAGES I oe rte | seein) MUMMIES, Wren (Oe) FMR |S IA at he 25-0 | 42 44-7 
2—New Glasgow...........| 41-6 | 36-7 | 34-1 | 27-7 | 23-7 |...... 15 36-3 | 385-5 | 35 29-4 | 24-7 | 42 44-0 
3—Ambherst seatatele over sreralsietaz oat ct Aten hel Sane loses! Sy 2458") 19-3 Ve as ole Oo OM hatstcter | Sees ee 2410 ae ee 46-0 
4—Halifax...............-. 40-8 | 34-4 | 380°8 | 25-6] 22-5 1. 00..4.....: S6ocal| Sov alaenaes DARE WORST a esl 42-9 
5—Wind sor. cece cwcee cet BYSOV ANG Da aa Soo Meroe O| i215 dll etal severe | meme SA romlaseeca XO lay [hes on ee 44-4 
G— Eruro in. ov eco bolenls APA He OMloe On 25e6) 19: S-ies ete Ineo eens DOLE D6 Aa Dai eae 44-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 37-8 | 33-2 | 32-2 | 25-1 | 21-9 |...... 20-2 yo. ae 35-0 | 29-0 | 26-4 | 24-2 ]...... 44-7 
New Brunswick—(average)..| 41-0 | 34-6 | 32-3 | 24-5 | 20-2 | 24-4 | 23-5 | 38-0 | 33-2 | 34:5 | 26-3 | 24-2 | 38-5 | 44-1 
8—Moncton................ 39-3 | 33-7 | 32:0 | 24-4 | 19-2 ]...... 25 37-0 | 80-7 | 35 28-2 | 24-0 | 38 46-5 
9—Saint John.............. 42-4 | 34-6 | 32-5 | 24-6 | 20-4 | 23-7 | 22 36:0 | 34-3 | 34 27-3 | 24-0 | 39 42-6 
10—Fredericton............. ALAM Shale aoasO | 2a%8. | 211 | 25 |e. 41-0 | 29-7 DI ed GY NGAY ee oi, 45-4 
Nie Bathurstvccruensimecin sees S51 ON) fee. PANG Ae DENCH Pisieteeral PGR ehl | ieee SHOU MBean Pek ane Mr, hs BI se anRaed 41-7 
Quebec (average)............. 36-6 | 35-3 | 29-8 | 24-3 | 17-5 | 28-2 | 24-3 | 34-4 | 29-4 | 28-5 | 24-6 | 24-6 | 34-0 | 42-6 
12-—Ouebecs Hew e dees 88-2 | 36-4 | 26-4 | 26-0 | 16-4 23 34-7 | 24-7 | 23 D3 Ge) 24.5 OM vera 38-8 
183—Three Rivers........... 38-3] 35-1.) 29-0 | 23-8 | 18-7.]....ec)a...a. BO AO TO nen chs os PY S |) O/03318)" |e ee 46-0 
14—Sherbrooke...........-. 39-2) taGeonlie2-O7 27°4°| 18°7 [ou 25 35-5,| 31-9 | 32 24-5 | 24-8 | 38 37-6 
15—Gorelii eee ee Be $6-5 | 37-1 | 30-7 | 22-5 | 16-8 | 26-3 ]...... 34-0 | 29-9 |...... FOB On lei hon LLT Foss £ 44-0 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... BEAM sliewaeesso | 22-1 Oe Le ele. eee 32-0) lp 2veS ee docks Ble SE3| PASS Ne ene 3 45-5 
17—Stasvohns eae eee 40-6 | 36-7 | 30:5 | 25-0 | 16-0 | 32-7 |...... ALS) louie. tiers XT OP POO) Pee eu 44-6 
30-1 Weocwiees: 0 725-1 | 16-4 fe. ee, 25 30-8 | 24-6 | 24 23-9 | 24-0 | 30 37-3 
38-2 | 35-7 | 35 22-5 | 17-8 \i25-9 [124 34-7 | 31-3 | 35 OX: ah WASTE | OY coe 44-2 
37-3 | 35-1 | 33 DAA To 4 VOR ay: ee ee 8405 od: Le a. 3 26:81 28°56 Woe... 45+7 
38-5 | 35-6 | 34-9 | 26-7 | 22-4 [28-2 | 27-2 | 38-4 | 36-6 | 33-2 | 28-4 | 25-6 | 41-5 | 44-9 
AQ TMS Meee sash 22 lke. staat poe we BTS oo D Pek D7) Cd par ORS Ieee 47-1 
36:7) | cocoul oss | 26:6 | 22°5 tas ae, 38 3375) |e dos 202 Tih one ebell eevee 46-3 
23—Kingston............2.-- 38-2 | 34-1 | 32-6 | 25-7 | 17-9 |...... 30 39-6 | 36-3 | 20 Die oOiem ener 44-4 
24—Belleville............... ee 7 : ae: ae ae Fi ae = 37:5 4 oo oie ee 45 4 

eterborough........... ‘ R , °Dy pe eee 38-6 B 2G 28, aly we epson aoe ‘ 
ee ee Oe Le 37 35 SU Oe ele b 2a ene 27 39-3 | 37-5 | 30 DAs Sih bea ae 42 45-5 
Oho Onlin Voto ue ae 60-Saeeo 85 196-71 95-7 1.1.0) lace 30-2 | 38-61... Es ape eee BES 47-7 
98—Toronto.o.. 6.6 ck selec cle ce 40-3 | 36-2 | 39-4 | 28-3 | 24-7 | 29-7 | 23 839-3 | 37-7 | 37 PAS SC fel IRA © 46 47-4 
99—Nia ara Falls Pah Fe Jee te 37-6 35-7 34-1 26-4 205 Eee ee ee Be oe 4] Bil Ol foes Bal Died. 24 Ya (RR 44-3 

30—St. atharines Ae ae UN fae 41-8 36-7 38-2 28-5 21-40 eee 27 38-6 38-4 30 28-5 atotete tens 40 45 
31 Hamilton shee 40-7 | 37-5 | 36-3 | 27-7 | 25-4 | 30-2 | 25 88-8 | 37-4 | 30 BD pl pate eas 42 44-6 
82—Brantford.........cssee- S856) eGeoiopee | 27-5 | 20-5. | 27-7, lee ba OS Oiled wm hese ste-cxe 29 Sidlin tes ck: 43 46-5 
$3 Gale Aw, Bune ne 38-7 | 36 36-3 | 27-9 | 24-4 | 29-3 | 29-5 | 39-5 | 37-8 |...... DS Sie ee She 43 46-2 
34—Guelph................. 36-3 juss°o | d2-0 | 24-6 | 238-4 | 28 |i. ta. 40-8 | 36-6 }...... GAS Sea Wael eee 45-4 
85— Kitchener 37-6 | 36-3. | 83-9 | 26-8 | 23-4 | 28-1]...... 38d ie leD ek sso QD: We uscrce Apt 45-1 
36—Woodstock SST Noon toes ty « 26° 3 <8 ewes omncte meas 38 Sa Sean MN Ba Da Dale ta tee eee 42-7 
37—Stratford 86 Sor OMS OSS | Wied oS: | Leg lee ee geile ne S6ca) WoGr oo lks Lae DA! Chota eae BY eA 45-7 
38—TLondon 39-2 | 36-1 | 385-8 | 27 22-7 | 28-6 | 25 37-9 | 37 35 DT Sal eel 40 44-3 
39—St. Thomas 39-7 | 36-4 | 36 26-8 | 24-1 | 28-8 |...... 36:7 | 37-4 | 34 7A I ea 8 43 44-2 
40—Chatham 39-2 | 36-3 | 86-3 | 28-1 | 20-4 | 29-3 |...... 41 S(O teks Ace Bi i WX aha ol 45-5 
41—Windsor 39 35-5 | 35-1 | 26-4 | 23-9 |...... 24 35-8 | 35-9 | 35 29-3 | 26-9 | 38 43-6 
AD Sarnia. fae ie 38-2 | 34-5 | 34-2 | 26-2 | 22-7 | 29-3 }...... STB MOOR Gale ciekis'e aye: Gesyel let 3) Will ie 45-4 
43—Owen Sound... 37-6 | 34-9 | 34 Dorp Oa Q/lte Tea | peeeemees | aes aes 38 Soul the sie DG Green ak leavers 44-5 
44—North Bay.... AOE SiS Orls [284 | 2Ge3:. lus ) gaikee ch ee eee eee DSO Vee ak one SO ATU Sacell ahs dee 46-1 
45—Sudbury 38:3 | 36 34 2625) | 21:4. foe, 30 36-2 | 86-4 |...... 28-7 | 24-2 | 40 42-1 
46—Cobalt BY otha EO 70 [eee ZO Ovi Ot heel ae 28) Ee bie 34-3 1638 28-3) leo ave | fee 42-4 
47—Timmins 35-7 | 34 32°3 | 24-7 | 22-6 25 37-3 | 36-4 | 32 27-6 | 25-6 | 37 41-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40 36-7 | 30-7 | 26-3 | 20-8 27 37 34-8 | 35 27-7 | 24-1 | 40 42-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 39-3 | 35-2 | 32-6 | 24-2 | 21-7 27 38-6 | 35-4 | 35 O76 24-4 le cere 46-6 

50—Fort William,............ Sea oOo adoleds | 2oet | 20sl4...... 28 40 36-4 | 35 DSi (712.4 Sa enenere 44 
Manitoba (average)...........| 36:3 | 31-4 | 32-7 | 23-7 | 21-3 | 25-6 | 21-0 | 36-3 | 35-8 | 25-0 | 27-7 | 23-2 | 37-0 | 45-5 
61—Winnipeg..........eceee: 37-3 | 82-3 | 31-1 | 24-3 | 22-8 | 25-6 | 22 BLO) NoOrOilnk see. 30-1 | 23-2 | 39 44-9 
52—Brandon.............60. He es a) ze i ee eo ee é 35 : 4 ‘ “ : Bete aactt 35 : rie 

katchewan (average)..... : § "4 | we: 9- -0 | 33- 22-5 | 22 39 42- 
ee ee ee ge) 5 Ee 36-7 | 32-8 | 31 22-9 | 20-5 22 32-5 | 31-3 | 28 A Sift ee 45 43-6 
54—Prince Albert........... OS SrteIOrsnteaiea (20d. | L863 lee. 22 Bit Ly (au hea bhi | aie ee 203: ele cele 36-1 
55—Saskatoon........ceccee 33-2 | 29-9 | 30-6 | 22-7 | 17-4 | 22-6 | 20 32-6 | 31-4 | 28 23-3 | 21-5 | 36 44-5 
56—Moose Jaw.....cccececce S6OnikoLaduinen S| 24-3) | 2065 |b. 20 36-8 | 31-8 | 27 DAT Ns uch 40 45-1 
Alberta (average)............. 36-4 | 32-5 | 31:5 | 23-7 | 20-5 | 23-7 | 24-3 | 36-9 | 33-8 | 27-5 | 25-0 | 23-6 | 36-5 | 45-7 
57—Medicine Hat........... BHESUIMOCReMNoES. [23° Sc 23 Gule cn alee ok we BNO YA) BYAG8s A hebrgnee 24 28-3) Mere 45-1 

68——Drumbheller...........e.- 25-2 822d 27-5 | 23 18 25) PRE 34-5 | 28 26 93-3 | 35 44 
59—Edmonton............:- 35-3 | 80-3 | 31-9 | 22-2 | 19-2 Sh ih lease SOR eoO) Fe eee ee 264, [23-45 | 2. ee 44-8 
60—Calgsry 0.08 baiksa & 38 32-8 | 35-5 | 23-9 | 22-4 | 24-2 | 25 Ga) aes hill [aa  eate pt) at a a 24-5 | 35 47-4 

61—Lethbridge............. 37-7 | 34-5 | 31 2507 h AOA se 23 37 S1e3 We De Onl 2ond se aeme 39-5 | 47 
British Columbia (average)..| 41:3 | 37-1 | 37-4 | 26-6 | 26-9 | 30-6 | 28-4 | 41-5 | 35-4 | 33-0 | 27-6 | 25-9 | 46-0 | 50-9 
69—Fernie: 222. 9), Beer 38-3 | 36 88-7 | 26-7 | 25 PASOY) Hleeee. oc AOMGR AM. atxtil ake ce ORE a Rese 23) 4 aleyeer 47-1 
63—Nelson. 2. ene ae NS, SGrouie ons.) 2000 e280 oly see 28 COs a) ogee) OM dg ei hall seas oowetr 44 46°8 
64 Trails eh eee 42-2 | 38 37 29 PHASE | Wiese cies 28 45 37d -| Son RleR ees Qo Wide 47-3 

65—New Westminster.......| 40-7 | 36-7 | 37-4 | 24-8 | 26-1 | 28-5 | 28 SOME (Hoon OMla20N male fos 25-2 | 44 51 
66—Vancouver........ccee ..| 41-9 | 36-6 | 35-7 | 24-9 | 27-1 | 28-9 | 28 41 33- 29 OME 26 hilt Serer 52-7 
67—Victoria..... eee NAAM eS Sei toono. | 276L | 28-3nlr32- Wales ay A150 h 36-65 eee 2823 261 Gibne sane 52-6 
68—Nanaimo...........e0. ..| 44-6 | 39-4 | 37-3 | 28 2963 uleooai| aa cates 41-8 | 85-2 | 35 Die Os liom 50 56-2 
69—Prince Rupert........... 39-7 | 35 35 24 24 31-7 | 30 B19 tial! ABE Sey Sener 2 28-1 | 50 53-6 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish A Eggs Butter 
S 
~~ 
© a) 
5 5 # |} 82 Bi ta's | 2 
. @ os io} ° = a 2 
me me ad ie = ad 7s > id as) wo | & a a 
T ty OR —-s ae eA ° ra) rs) a) > 42! 6 ie 
SHEED ea oe ae O Rleg oly 4 ek é | st | £3 58 
ee g % 2 On et |tShos . ty Zs ie 3. =. age og BO ag er (Ee 
as > | 8&0 | sho | Sa. tel 2 22 ee) = os q niet) © 7 
yay +» = = — oom i om — om osm & aa? 4 fy an felp= 
) am Qo ars ie) ae = += bo ob .: ae =| 
g= ow? |RaeS|/HES] 5495 aS ao 05 Bo Eee Shee & Los HSS Bn 
aa oe aga|/Geal/acoa|] ga ra Ba = SES 1 SES | me Soa 268 
fe) 6) cn = 70) Fy a) 4 a oO } b= Q oO 


—— |  ————————_ | | | | SS | | | | | | | 


65-4 24-1 37-1 25-7 27-9 26-8 22-2 18-0 19-6 44-4 39-2 10-2 36-3 40-0 
66-0 18-6 30-501 ls 3:31.. 29-4 21-7 22-8 18-8 19-8 49-2 46-5 10-2 39-0 43-2 
68-9 17 CLAd 1S ago ae 29-0 21-7 22-5 18-1 19-5 52-6 46-5 | 11-12 3 43-2] 1 
68-0 21-5 BL td pune a ee 99) Gite. Sl Pe 18-9 19-8 AQESER Bid 10 40 43-1] 2 
G20 Peyote. also) Geet 4, bbe tk OL Ml ee ea 24-8 18-8 19-9 BS4B0b lise Obes hgh ee 42-9] 3 
67-0 19 45 are Bik | 29-4 Hid foe 21-2 18-1 19-7 BOAT Rok 10-5alo>..4 44-0] 4 
af Des ee Poe ADGA cock AED a Pe aR Sa Sam 807 19-5 ATS We Se oa POS 1. Saku. eee Ort. & 
64-2 17 49-50) 0. FL4 80- OW Lae & 22-5 19-9 20-4 ATUL Da) LON heh de, 43-1] 6 
C623)... b8: 43° Oph a4e.) 27: Gib 23-7 18-0 19-6 42-9 38-0 8-9 36 40-8 | 7 
65-7 18-6 385417 S815 28-4 21-4 23-7 18-2 19-5 AGCOI SAS. Y. 10-3 |i.caoue 42-8 
64-4 15 38 Rat! Gee. Da (a a 24-1 18-4 20-1 4G05RR Oe... 22 1015.) ce: 43-5 | 8 
66-6 18 BO Si1h.8. 26.) 29-4 21-4 23-8 17-5 19-5 AG ARR Mb. f. 1 Wid ie Soha 42-319 
66-1 23:3 ALS. Wes 800s A oS Sia. koe 23-1 18-7 19-6 Pa ee 10025). Sige 43-4 |10 
eas! 18 SB whee Oh) S05. PSE 8 ee ee ah SQ 18-8 ABIES Ve yh Re Sek. | cea aes 
67-0 18-7 38-5 26-0 15-8 26-2 22-3 18-0 19-2 44-2 41-1 9-2 38-5 38-0 
59-3 16-5 37°5 26 15:8 24-3 21-7 18-5 19-3 43-3 38-3 10 38 39-8 |12 
68-2 19 SO-ant i: 84.1 15-7 27-0 22-1 17-7 19-6 40-7 38-0 9 40-7 88-5 |13 
67-8 18-7 MOH Coke See RES ee 21-8 18-6 19-5 7 hie lel i eee 9-1 35 88-4 |14 
BT Shi. 2. Gs ST Mkt eke | Woe oe ok fotiet an 22-8 18-1 19-4 CISA Fo ok: 9h dba cae 39-9 115 
64-6 20 AQ ert Oe 8 Wes kA dA le 22-7 17-5 19-2 44-2 41-7 Soe Doe eg 38-9 }16 
WO24 Pete AOE eee Bika) Me Oe ke Nea 22-9 18-3 19-0 Ce Ak 2 ae ae ieee nt. ee 38-4 |17 
CTO a 2? Mi ae Te 7 ae a | a 21:3 18-0 19-3 43-3 42-7 8 39 38-9 118 
70-7 19-1 SS Bite ee} RSE 28-2 22-3 18-2 19-1 47-2 42-4 10-5a| 40 39-1 }19. 
G00] Caw. oles 37. BEL Reel Ate ae ed 25-2 23-2 17-3 18-7 46-7 43-7 10°). ) Seeeee 38-8 |20 
65-2 23-3 37-5 28-0 29-4 26-6 22-2 18-0 19-2 44-2 39-8 10-4 38-7 39-6 
GUS Bed, 48,5 36-5 25 33-1 23-5 21-8 17-8 19-1 Cy GaN at ie 1G 6 1 are 39-2 {21 
64-9 28 SB-Bils, boar. ! SO G15 ).4.0 | eee 18-3 19-3 OT My TO; | 2a ees 38-3 [22 
63-7 19 38-1 25-3 CO Eg eRe he a 23-7 17-7 19-2 44-7 41 10:0 38 39-2 123 
O69 Pom oo. 39 23h 1 aot aot ye i tee 17-9 19-1 43-9 39-3 10-0 40 39-1 |24 
63-7 Oh ie | ae ee OTe eae Bee. 17-9 19-1 42-3 40-4 10 38 39-6 |25 
GAO esta A ls Beene eh. el Aa eee 18-5 19-5 ARB Yb. cos £035 | Nee 39-9 |26 
COC Fert 8s 74 CASA a ee ae OO Meee a 18-2 19-2 41-7 39-3 1005 | ce 39-6 |27 
68-4 22-1 42-4 S928) Wee Ue 28-7 20-2 17-7 19-1 MGeSalt 2)5.3. 6. 11 40 40-1 |28 
Ga-Greee Peal FB ety, OAT ert oak tistics & 21-5 18-3 19-6 BAB, te Joss 10: Sale ie2ee.: 40-6 |29 
ao pt Ue lig ee HOR MG A oe ee a Se Po ee Ce ee 17-9 19 Pes ey a 10:5a| 37-5 39-9 |30 
66 26-3 41-3 Bet bes tes 2 22-7 17-7 19-1 45-5 43-3 10-5a} 40 40-3 |31 
65-6 24 37-5 OBL Pianeta es Lee 18-1 19-2 Pct Mn ie Se ae 104 Povaterk. 39-6 |32 
7 ANTE aid ied Ca Mie Pe Oa AE Te a eae Od De 23 18 19-1 42-5 40-1 10 38-5 39-3 |33 
"ea 0 ae Oe A BA Sy As A |e a ee Ree ae Ee 18-3 19-2 AVIS, Pen LO 1b coke § eal 40 134 
ard ae Se 41 OSthi eM VISA ae 22-3 18-2 19-2 41-1 38-6 10: bis te Mande 39-7 |35 
CLG a Weed 8 ays Soke A gh BIC Rey, 18-4 18-9 40-2 36-2 1020 Re dee 39-5 136 
eke Ol aoe 35 SOe Tiana ie ae OR To aes 18-4 20-3 41-7 38-5 Te mead DGC ae Be? 39-7 |37 
66-3 18 35 28 SU hott we ine 18 19-1 42-9 40 10 39 59-2 |38 
O5567) 04, Las! 38 27°5 BOL TOE A wee tke eee 18-6 19-3 AD ch A Gosh, 10; cal eeere 40-1 |39 
OSG ae Rehr e Ak ieee Lon bE 18:1 19-3 "TS a aor 10k he Pe ee 38-5 |40 
65-3 19 36-5 37) at eee need Mie eae 20-2 18 19 PCL Y, te ee LE hc Ree 39-4 |41 
66 27 Bh Gite seth edn elle ae ee. 18-1 19:4 45-5 40-5 10.24 ene 40-1 |42 
FERS | We OR) Fe | Me OAD CU Se ae bie gee ei Pe 23 17:1 19-2 ANION Ee) TOS se emer 39-8 |43 
Ce 08 Bile ie age | eae Ties a Ce eR ae Mg ea oe 18-4 19-4 48 B48 20 11F.0 | eevoie 39-8 144 
et an 35 25 27 Obl eka 22 17-9 19-2 ATU... Ip Ae ane 39-4 145 
Goce em ote ¢ Sead retin leat). (See Noe 23-2 17-8 19-3 roe ae 11 37 38-3 146 
65-2 21 S6-8,1 1 S884 Ed Ole ee ee 23-2 18-9 19-5 AB SUE 22 cl, 12-0 bald. .2a8 40 |47 
GS KIL dk. GR 37-5 Pee Rees. [Eso ne we 20-3 17-8 19-3 rey Ne em 1) | eee 40-2 148 
ee ak 38 TA Sa Stel aa wg ye ete 22-7 17-2 18-8 AMAT NE 2h 5. 115% sieht 39 «149 
os ee 35 27-7 S5 154184 eee 22-6 17-8 18-9 AGE 11 | |. atisoes 39-3 |50 
66-1 32-0 37-4 27-5 30-0 28-9 20-9 17-4 20-3 42-5 36-8 9-8 33-0 37-5 
ale Al a ee 36-6 27-5 30 29 20-9 17-1 19-4 44-4 37-5 COU eae 37-4 |51 
66:1 32 BS 25h eee ee. 25a TPL eee 17-6 21-2 40-6 36 9-10 33 37-5 |52 
62-8 27-2 34-8 AS DA So a ee 26-7 20-8 16-7 20-4 40-9 36-2 10-0 32-3 38-6 
62-5 30 BA 6 ol tee eb eed os 27 22 16-5 21-6 39-7 37-7 10, 3 hayes 38-4 |53 
61-9 25 34 ASS Dihetaas ct 27-7 19 17-2 19-5 41-3 35-7 10 32 39-7 154 
61:3 26-3 34-3 rye 2] SPO ee 25-4 20-7 17 19-9 43-2 36-4 10 32 38-2 155 
65:4 27-5 36-3 a ae eee eed babe 21-5 16 20-5 39-3 35 10 33 38-1 156 
62-8 28-9 35-5 OB-8tl Fcc) .k 29-5 21:3 | . 16-9 20-1 41-6 36-3 10-0 29-8 38-0 
60-8 29 YE A eo ei a 20860) 9 am a: 16-8 19-9 41 35 16-< |: eet 37-5 |57 
63-1 27-5 36-7 COT eh ee aie 22:3 17-1 20-1 UV tea 10 30 38-9 |58 
61-6 28-4 34-4 | a S010 |. Fee 17-1 19-8 42-4 37 10 29-5 37-5 159 
63-9 30-9 35-8 DAVE heh nes 30-7 21-8 16-5 19-8 42-3 36-8 10 30 38-1 |60 
64-7 28-5 oy et Oe a ee pe 19-7 17-2 21 PASE ae Sie See 10 29-5 38 {61 
66-5 29-0 SAB) bes 27-5 28-3 22-4 17-8 20-5 45-3 40-0 10-7 39-0 41-5 
64-3 27-7 <1 en OO om 27-5 OS7ohT ane oe 17-5 20-6 47-6 YN Wa ae A ae ea 39-7 |62 
66 28 BB sil See ee his Is. Cees ee Be 18 22 BOS ue 8 =. 10-5 39 41-4 163 
67:3 34-5 39- Ail 1, amen eet BLS at ae 24-3 18-3 22-3 S06 Ae 4.0 co ax hia Rees: 39-8 |64 
65-7 27-2 Biol th Bree hike hte ees ch ad 21-6 18-4 19-5 i) ee Oi .7 | sco 41-3 165 
67-9 25-9 B49) be es oe eta te 21-3 17-5 18-9 ries Te Seen Uae eens 41-1 |66 
67-1 27-5 eR es eee Bee 18-4 19-8 "UNA | bee ener 41-5 |67 
69-6 32 Sir PiL eee esas ONE be we 18-9 20-2 rhe oe Gees 11. esaeihe 43 [68 
64 Bob eee RY BREN 1 oe Te EI PO Yas Sia Ga # 19-3 20-3 ce a ae ea Fg Pee 44-1 |69 
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‘ S te Canned Vegetables 
§ 5 A AS. ~4 o (| s a 
Beh See ee |e Sl shat | Sete adel gee AGN las 
= Ps - 42 > » 
LOCALITY é 5 3 a oa 2 ee ie a) a s S 3 re Te a 3 
ss) = 13 mm -—> ons ie) 

gu| 4 |24| Ss | 54 | 34] Gs [883] da | da | Ze [82s] os 
oa pop yb eh ape as ais 4 Sx hea es Ske ies awe a 
o¢ $ 2 ao} POoITSOlE So aal & ES ag $42] 28 
a  & a} Oa Om COM] am 10Oo~ a1¢0 om 

5 a eas | ee tC) ead eles & - & via ae, bee 
cents} cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34-0 6-8a] 19-3 | 4-2*) 5-6 | 9-3 | 12-2 | 14-0 | 14-4*| 14.9%) 11-1 | 6-4] 5-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 34:0 7-5 | 20-0) 4-6] 5-9 | 9-9 | 11-1 | 14-9 | 14-3 | 14-9 ]...... 6-5 | 5-8 
1=—Sydneye ee ances 34-1 |6-7-8-8 | 20 4-3 | 5-7] 9-9] 9-8 | 14-7 | 15 14:98) 0 9: 6-2} 6-3 
2—New Glasgow............... 44-3 |6-7-7-3 | 20 4-7 | 6-1 | 10 10° 2) 1814-8) ) 14°38 14-6 Phe 6:2 | 5-4 
3—Amherst 33°5 Peael ve uliate, .: 5-8 | 10 10-5 | 15 WSie2 TA eee 6-2 | 5-9 

7 NS ENN E > alge MAR | OT RR 33°8 |6-7-8 20-1) 4:4] 6 9-7 | 11-7 | 15 IIE: Sy i Rin sc Wa es 7-1 6 
5— Windsor. hae ea 33°7 8-8c] 19-5 4-8 6 9-5. | 10-5:)/14°7,] 14-3.) 15 891.00... 6-9 5-5 
GTP ci otto, Ni) Wea a es ea 34-8 6-7 | 20 4-71 5-9] 10 122 SHG 14 OM ce BCA ay ae a 6-6 | 5:4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 31-7 7-3 | 19-9 | 4-6] 6-0 | 10-0 | 10-8 | 14-6 | 14-7 | 14-8 ]...... 6-5 | 6-2 
New Brunswick (average) ........ 33°38 7-4119-9 | 4-6] 5-9 | 9-7 | 10-9 | 14-8 | 14-5 | 14-9] 11-6] 6-4] 5-8 
8-—Monctons 0 he So rome ane 33-9 8 20:3 | 4-6] 5-8 | 10 11 14-7 | 14-6 | 14-8 | 12-3 6-6] 6:3 
9-—-Saint Jonny ae ae oe 32:9 | 6-7-3 | 19-3 | 4-3 5-8 | 9-7 | 11-4 | 14-7 | 14-1 | 14-9 | 11-3 6-8 | 6-2 
10—Fredericton..............0... 33°1 6-7 | 20 4-8 6-3 9-5 | 11-8 | 14-6 | 14-8 | 14-9 | 11-3 6-4 5-6 

M=Bathurstyeeucd noe ee 33-3 8c | 19-8 ]...... 5°65) £98.) OSS Oy Octet eee beens 5-6] 5 
Quebec (average)................. 32°5 5-4 | 16-0] 3-9 | 5-6] 9-7 | 11-8 | 12-7 | 14-4 | 15-4] 11-4] 6-0] 6-3 
12-Quebec ae) Ao a ae 33°5 | 5-7-5 | 18-3 | 3-7 | 5-8 | 9-7 | 12-4 | 18-1 | 14-2 | 15 12:6 |] 6:3 6-6 
18—Three Rivers.............ee. 31-8 | 5-3-6] 14-8] 4 5-5 | 9-6] 11-9 | 13-1] 14-4 |] 15-1] 10-9] 5-5] 6-6 
14—Sherbrooke.........0..0..606 33-1 6-3] 15-1 | 4-1] 5-9] 9-7] 11-9 | 12-8 | 15-3 | 15-7 ]...... 5-7 | 5-9 
15 “Sorel UA Ne eee 31-3 |4-7-5-3c] 14-7 | 4 5-3 | 10 TL Sd a Te Sep eee 6:3 | 7:8 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-7 4 16-3 | 4-1 6 9-9 | 12-1 | 12-4 | 14-7 | 15-1 | 11-5 | 5-7] 5-8 
1L7=—Sb Jonns ee ee 33°1 5-38c] 17-2 | 4 5-5 | 9-7 | 12-6 | 12-4’] 15-1 | 15-4 | 12 5-7 | 6:7 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 31-5 5-3.) 14-9] 4 5-1 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-7 | 14-2 | 14-9 | 12 5-4 | 5-7 

19-—Montrealet eee 33:9 |5-3-6:7 | 17-5 | 38-8] 5-4] 9-5 | 11-5 |] 12-3 | 13-2 | 14-6 |] 10-6 | 5-9] 6 
SOF 6 ee I a 32-9 |5-3-6c 15 3:8} 5-5] 9-5 | 11-9 | 12-9 |} 14-3 | 15-4 | 10 7-3 5-7 
Ontario (average)................. 34-1 6-3) 17-7 | 4-1] 5-6] 9-1 | 12-4 |] 13-5 | 13-9 | 14-5 | 10-8] 6-1] 56-4 
21=—Otta wales ee ee 33:7 6-7 | 16-6] 3-8] 5-6] 9 12-6 | 13-3 | 14 15:48 9: 6-5} 6-1 
2Brock ville ua oie en losin 31-7 6-3} 14-1] 4 5-5 | 9 PPADS base) a REM pea iol ee 6-3 | 6-1 
28-—Kingston. 00.60.65. cee eee 32-9 |5-38-6-7 | 15-7 | 4-3 | 5-3] 9-1] 11-9 | 18-1 | 14-1 | 14-9] 10-8] 6-4] 5-8 
24—Belleville.................... 32-6 |5-2-6-7 | 16-6 | 4-3] 5-1 9 11-6 | 18 4-3 | 14-2 | 11-7] 5-6] 5-1 

25—Peterborough................}] 32°8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-8 | 4:2] 5:4] 8-7] 12-4 | 138-1] 18-7] 14-5 ]...... 5-8} 5 
26-—Oshawa st isente dee 34-9 15-3-6-7 | 18:3 | 3-9] 5-6] 9 12-1 | 18-5 | 14-6 | 14-5 | 10 6-7 | 5:5 
BT Orillia ks A a eee 33-6 6-7 | 16-9} 4-1] 5-1 SO Tesi Les OM al Signal #, serail ae aver 5-7] 4-6 

922 Moronton. oo. We eh ee 36:8 6-7 | 18-1] 4-3] 5-3 8-8 | 12-3 | 13 1333) 138i}. se 6-1] 5 
29—Niagara Falls............... 34-3 6 18-3 | 4:3] 5-4] 9 11:8 | 12-8 |/13-2 | 14-3)]...... 6-9] 6-1 
80—St. Catharines............... 35°3 6-6-7 | 18 4-2] 5-6] 9 12+1)] 12°8'}.14-3 | 14-4 100. 34 6-8 | 5:5 
$1=-Hamilton?) oye dea hese 35-1 6-6-7 | 17-5 | 4-2] 5-5] 8-8 | 12-3 | 13 TOs Oi 14ers 5-9} 5-5 
82—Brantfords.).. Wi sobs oh eee 35:6 | 6-6-7 | 18-2 | 4-1] 5-4] 9-1 | 13-3 | 13-8 | 13-7 | 13-8 | 10 5-8 | 4:8 
S8—Galtdin sae eee Des ae 37-1 6-7 | 17-9) 4 bien Fine Scie gid Ba Wey fe fs Bore i We Secdiag BE od Peas 5-7 | 5-1 
34 Guelph ee. sh ae ee 37-2 6 18-7 | 4 5-71 9 D226 Lae AO 4388 [A143 lets 5-7 | 5-3 
95—Kitchener,...01.0 Ba eee 36-2 6-7 | 17-2 | 3-9] 5-9} 8-9 | 12-7 | 18-8 | 14-1 | 14-7] 10-7] 6-3 | 5-2 
36—Woodstock............00008% 33-2 6 16-6 | 3-7} 5:7} 8-91} 12-7 | 14 13-7} 14-3] 9-7] 6-1] 5-1 
37—Stratiord said. Mh sss eons 36:6 6:3} 17-2 | 38-9] 5-7] 9-2 | 12-5 | 138-5 | 14-7 | 15 11 6-3 | 5-7 
88—Tondon sea. ee ae 31-6 6:7} 18-8} 4 5-5 | 8-9 | 12 13-3 | 13-9 | 14-2 | 10-3 | 5-8] 5-1 

39—8t., Thomas. se ee 33-7 |5-3-6-7 | 20-7 | 4-2] 5-8 | 9-5 | 12-4 | 13-6 | 13-5 | 14-7 | 11 5-7 | 8 
40--Chatham i225. eae 31-6 5-3 | 19 3:8] 5 8-8 | 12-7 | 138-4 |] 13-5 | 13-9 |...... oD 4:5 
41-—Windsore. 0.3.4 Atha. be aeand 34-3 |5-3-6-7 | 17:3 | 4-2] 5-1 8-9 | 12-1 | 12-6 | 138-5 | 14-1] 10-8} 5-5] 4-6 
42——Sarniaic ee oe ei eae 35-2 6 18-5 | 3-9] 5-9} 9-2] 12-8 | 14 13-9) } 15-3 ee. 6-7 | 4-9 
43—-Owen Sand Hie Wy Sond A A 33 6c 1627 3-9 1 Ose Oe On Saat 4d hota mel sees 6 4:7 
44—North Bayew solic. eee. 34:3 6-6:7 | 16-6] 4:3 | 6-2] 9-91] 18 14-3 | 14-3 | 14-8 |...... 6-5 | 6:2 
45—Sudbury 32-6 6-7 | 16:3 | 4-2] 6-1] 9-2] 12-4] 18-5 | 14 14 Siiltietereces 6 5-7 
£6—Cobalt eosin bells ened 32:3 6-7 | 16-6 | 4-2] 5-8} 9-7 | 14-4 | 14-9 | 14-5 | 15-2]...... 5-8 | 5-9 
7—Timmins 32-9 6-7 | 18 4-4) 5-9] 9-7] 13 14-1 | 14-1 | 14-7] 11-8] 6 6°5 
8—Sault Ste. Marie 32-8 Caio.) fe 4ed 6 9-4 | 12-6 | 14-1 | 14-6 | 15-2 | 12-6] 7-1] 5-6 
49—Port Arthur 34-5 | 6-6-7 | 24-1] 4-1 biycdey | Mime S85, 9| 13 13-6 | 14-3 | 9-9} 6-1] 5-1 
50—Fort William 33:9 | 6-6-7] 18-6 | 4 m4 5-4 8-9 | 11-9 | 18-2 ]...... Oe OW becone 6-1] 5-2 
Manitoba (average)............... 33-2 7-0) 21-6 | 3-8] 5-7] 9-0] 12-5 | 15-1 | 15-0 | 15-5 |...... 6:9 | 4-8 
51—Winnipeg.................05- 33-6 | 6-4-8 | 21-2 | 3-7] 5-6] 8-9 | 12-6 | 14-7 | 14-8 | 15-4 |...... 6-8 | 4:2 
62—Brandont!is.0)64s,s0tb sds b as tee 82-7 |6-4-7-1 | 21-9 | 3-9 | 5-8] 9-1] 12-3 | 15-4 | 15-2 | 15-5 ]...... 6:9 | 5-4 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 33°3 7-0 | 22-3 | 4:0] 5-8 | 8-8 | 12-2] 15-3 | 15-2 | 14-8 | 13-3] 6-6] 5-2 
§3—-Regina 2) 007 os Uo ae 33-7 7-2 | 21-1] 4 6:3 8.8 12 SU 15: ON Sesh 10 ee 13-3 6-4] 5-1 
54_Prince Albert.y (00 hae, 33-2 Ore 22* 64-3 | TESS Se Supt Ont Dito 6 ate Dens 7 5-5 
65—Saskatoon..............0005 32-8 TQ 22°8 | 3°74 B63 (8390 1968) 116-19) 16-3: |, 44-89) 6-9 | 5:2 
56—Moose Jaw...) ........00005: 33-4 7°21\22-6 | 3-8 | 5°77 | 1868) 11-7 [15 DRS) De N irar |  ek 6 5-1 
Alberta (average)................. 35-0 7-9 | 22-8 | 4:1] 5:5 | 8-9 | 13-0 | 14-8 | 14-9 | 15-4 | 10-6 | 26-9 | 4-8 
57—Medicine Hat................ 35-8 8 23-5 | 4 5-3 8-9 | 13-0 | 15 AU Be a 6-6 | 4-2 
, N68+-Drambellor sfc) edt deelels 35-1 8-0 | 22-5 | 4-3] 5-8 | 9-2 | 12-9 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 16-2 | 11-1 7 4-8 
59—Hdmonton wy asec eke 33°3 {7-2-8 22 3-8 | 5-5 | 8-7} 12-4 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 15-1 | 10 v fo is Vi 5) 
60 Calgary ne. eb Bob oe 34-6 8 22-9 | 3-9] 5-4] 8-9 | 18-2} 14-6 | 14-6 | 14-9 |...... 6-9 | 4:9 
61—Lethbridge.................. 36 8 PAS Bs: er Sl A peYet8) | ia hs eae 0e ea a cok el Pale 6:8 | 4:4 
British Columb (average)....... 35-8 9-0 | 23-8 | 4-6] 6-1] 9-3] 18-1 | 14-7 | 15-2 115-5 ]...... 7:9 | 5-0 
62--Mernie Yorise hie kis Os hae ee 34-3 SOM R23 5) 04 Qi], 9 12 14:3 | 14-4 | 15-6 ]...... 8:3 | 4:7 
G3-<eNelson yes) he bse ore 35 9 DAC ON Ea Sel oan an Qeoy 12 Gal GO, tl dc cuciateneeenl ote ee oe 9-1] 4-4 
O42 Drail bec Me dctes meh ete eile 34-7 9 23-8 | 4-2) 6 9-35) 138-71 14275) 15-8 | A666 oo... 8-5 | 4-2 
65— New Westminster 34-8 | 9-9-6 | 23-4 | 4.3 § 9: eld sGul t4e 20 14° Senha tan) poe i 5-1 
66— Vancouver 24-8 |) 9-9-6 | 22-6]. 4-1] 5-8 | 9-11 12-2 | 14-2] 14-7 | 14-91]...... 6-9 | 4-6 
G7 Victoriah: vane. Zee ewer 36:3 9 23-21 4-3 6-5 | 9-2] 14-5 | 14-3 | 14-9 | 15-1 ]...... 7-8 | 5:3 
68— Nanaimo 39-1 9 24-3 | 4-7 6 0: Bik gee ENC TIN i) sya aed Wn ci) ae 77.) bed 
69—Prince Rupert 37-3 | 9-10 | 25 DoD rem 10 1231) /16"27) 1653441 G=Gial) ok cs 7:6 | 6-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities, 
c. Grocers quotations. 
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¥ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. * See text page 407, second column, first paragraph. 














404 THE LABOUR GAZETTE | MARCH 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sugar s 
~ rte A “4 Ss oO = nz 
Bt gh sme ee Be ld h  SeerelS be 
= go) lin ony is} ge C+ 4, n 
LOCALITY Suh q.|#6| 53s /4 Fine ed eee a 
a2! soils ae | 55 pes io | aoa ged £8 
Belee | ea |e eee hee te \ael o25 a 
g2£/38|/82|/g6] 888) 28 88/82) gpa 22 
Ss) © A ie) > 179) < Q 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (ayerage)..............+- 8-¢6| 8-5 | 44-2| 38-6] 19-0] 16-1] 4- : 16-579a| 10-646 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-5 8-3 | 53-6 | 38-0 19-1 | 10-0 4 eSB ccs Mere 9-539 
I--Sy dney.:/ Aye tdaias Senta teicet ae 8-6 8-4 | 51-8 | 37-8 19-5 | 10 “9 DS eee ere 7°37-7-728 | 
2— New Glasgow...............6- 8-2 8-2 | 54-9 | 37-9 20-6 | 10 “4 6 Aaah hh Bees 7-05- 7:30s 
3-—Amberst) 5.8) 5st oc hee: 8-3 8-1 | 53-7 | 38 RGSS tice 5- OD Ole ee eae 10.50 
4a lifax sey ol ie Cb Ne 8-6 8-3 | 51-6 | 38 Pap WEAR I ok 4-9 Did le ics: Eee 9-22-11-42 
B— Windsor i. yoo ah ae 8-3 8-1 | 54-6 | 38 L7 Salers saan 4.5 EH Rae eR aE en 11-22-11-47 
CH Erur a) me ea aN as Eh eae dare 8-7 8-5 | 54-7 | 38 1865), Sea: 5:4 D> Oho alcky ceweee 10-00-10-70 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-7 8-2 | 53-8 | 38 18-5 | 15 4-4 5-9 17-900) 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4 | 52-9 | 38-1 18-4 | 10-0 | 4-2 5-7 18-500 11-083 
8—Moncton..... 6.) cee ee 9 8-8 | 55-8 | 38-2 19-8 | 10 4.4 5-9 g 10-47-10-97 
9—Saint John 8-4 8-2 | 46-9 | 38 17-5 | 10 4-5 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-25 
10—Fredericton 8-4] 8-3 | 53-1 | 38 18:2 eae oe 4-1 OOF Mah ck e haere 10-72-11-00 
11—Bathurst 8-6 8-4 | 55-8 | 38 [Sedans ee 3-7 OF Slate hanes 10-00 
Quebec (average) 8-1 7-8 | 43-1 | 39-7 20-3 | 15-5 4-3 5-6 16-444* 9-999 
12— Quebec 8-1 7-9 | 42-8 | 39-9 20-3 | 15 4-1 5-8 16-00 10-50 
*13—Three Rivers 8-5 8 43-9 | 40-5 21.5) ee: 4-4 6 16:00 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—-Sherbrooke 8 8 40-2 | 39-4 19-9 | 15 4-7 5-6 17-00 11-00 
S15-—Soreh yeas a ie as gu eae 7-9 7-7 | 45 39-3 18 Once. 4 528, |L6: 00-16-50. |ae ce ete ee 
*16—St. Hy 8 7-8 | 39-9 } 40-7 206: es wee 4-5 5:3 15-75 | 9-47-11-75 
*17—St. Jo 7-9 7-8 | 39-2 | 40 19:30; Sener 4.8 5-7 UNOS Oh Re ab hs. SS 
*18—Thetford eat 8 7-5 | 48-5 | 39-3 20-8 | 15 4-3 5-9 18:50 Hee aeee ae 
*19—Montreal.. ees 7-9 7-7 | 43-7 | 39-7 18-7 }47 3-9 5:3 16-25 | 8-00- 8-50 
R20 lee ee ee ke eee 8-3 8 44-9 | 38-9 Ppa pal | Re, 2. 4-1 5:5» 16-75 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 8-4 | 43-2 | 38-8 18-8 | 14-4 4.3 5-5 16-398 12-017 
Z1-—-Otta ways Wiens hon ee 8-3 8-1 | 43-3 | 38-9 18 bo See 4-3 5-7 16-75 |10-50-11-00 
2—Brockville................00.- 8-2 8-0 | 40-7 | 38-5 PAV, Ae One 4-2 5-4 16:00 | 9-00- 9-50 
pe ket Reese asia e eshte o sists or 8-1 7-9 | 43-8 | 38-6 13-47). Aa ae. 4-7 5-7 16-00 9-50 
24—Belleville..................... 8-6 8-3 | 44-6 | 38-6 17-9 | 12 4-6 5-7 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough................. 8:5 8-5 | 44-3 | 38-8 18-5 | 15 4-7 5-5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
26—Oshawa.ct. b .oee he al 8-7 8-4 | 48-9 | 38-7 19-1 | 12-5 4-3 5-9 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
27 Orillia ts ee ay el eee ey 8-3 8-2 | 44-4 | 39-2 19-7: eG. We 3°9 5-4 UG DOR Seeder 
28—Eoronto yy) oe hh cb ee ee 8:2 8 45-4 | 38-7 18-2 | 12 4 5-2 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7 8-7 | 45-3 | 39-5 19 bees. 4-2 5-4 |14-50-14-75 | 9-00-10-00 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-6 | 8-3 | 42 38-9 19: 5ot ee 4-2 5-6 15-75¢ 4 -50-13-75d 
3l—Hamiltoni. ) eos 0.5 bk ees 8-2 8-1 | 40-7 | 38-9 18-4 | 10 4-3 5-3 15-50 {10-00-13 -00d 
$2—Brantfordss: os80 ai. or oe eee 8-4 8-3 | 46-3 | 39-4 18-7 | 13 4.2 5-5 16-002/10-50-13-25d 
33— Galt, Foye d,s ee Ue 8-8 8-6 | 42-3 | 39-5 19-47 i. eee 4-] 5-4 16-00¢}11-50-13-50d 
34—Guel ee att: tee thous tal ten ere 8-5 8-5 | 42-6 | 38-5 18319 eee 4-2 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
35—Kitchener...................- 8-6 8-5 | 38-7 | 39-4 18> Ole ee 3°8 5-3 16-00 |11-00-13-50d 
386—Woodstock................00.- 8-6 8-5 | 45-2 | 39 18-1 ae 4-2 5-4 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
3i—Strationd ey, 4. sen ce ce ee 8-7.| 8-7 | 44-6 | 38-6 18-4025 ae 4-2 5-7 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
3$8—London. Ue 24. Foes eee 8:5 8-4 | 44-3 | 39-1 he ieee 4-1 5-5 16-502|10-50-14-50d 
39—St. Thomas........<.........- 8-6 8-6 | 44 39°5 PS Sia ea 4.2 6 16-00¢]10-00-13-50d 
40—Chatham..................... 8-6 8-4 | 40-4 | 38-3 LGB) ik eee 4 5-1 16-00g/10-00-12-50 
41—Windsor 9: 5.5) 2002) ice 8-2 8 38-6 | 38-4 18-7 | 15 4-1 5-4 16-00¢]10-50-13-00d 
42—Sarnia.............. 8-8 8-7 | 41-7 | 38-9 18-0) ¥. ee 4-5 6 16-50g| 10-75-13 -50d 
43—Owen Sound 8-5 8-4 | 50-7 | 38-9 194i eh aes 4-6 5-7 16-50 |10-00-12-00 
44—North Bay................... 9 8-9 | 50-7 | 38-9 19: Ge wage. 4-6 5-7 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
46—Sudburyii. J ee Caer 8-8 8-5 | 42-6 | 39-2 19-7 | 15 4 5:8 17-75 111-50-15-75d 
A6—Cobalte (65)... de 88s «oi ce Wide 8-8 8-9 | 41-6 | 38-7 19 Ieee 4-9 5-9 19-00 13-50 
47—Timmingit. hc hee oe 8-8 8-8 | 39-1 | 39-1 20-7 | 18 4-8 5-5 19-50 {14-00-15-50d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-5 8-5 | 40-4 | 38-6 TGs tise ee 4-2 5-3 17-00 10-50-13 -00d 
49—Port Arthur.................. 8-5 8-2 | 39-2 | 37-6 18-7 | 18 4-3 5-2 16-50 111-75-14-75d 
50—Fort William................. 8-6 8-5 | 39-9 | 38-3 19-4 | 18 4-6 5-2 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1 9-0 | 40-3 | 37-9 18-8 | 15-0 4-0 5:5 20-000 9-188 
Sl-—Winnipeg it. ss. Bde Meee 9-1 8-9 | 37-2 | 38 18-5 | 15 4-3 5:7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25 
62——Brandomi aes gi eal ke 9-1 9 43-4 | 37-8 19-1 | 15 3°7 BN cass at Nee 5-50-10-75 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-5 | 9-5 | 41-6 | 38-0 19-6 | 18-5 | 3-9 SeSnde .t Bye eed 8-675 
53— Regina.) 2 ek de eee 9-2 9-6 | 42-1 | 37-7 19-3 | 15 3°3 D4 Nee ae een ae 5-50-13-00h 
bio Prnee PAlberth: sc. decree 9:8 | 9-5 | 39-5 | 37-9 20:5) |e sees 4-2 5: SU acta see 9-00-10-00h 
55—Saskatoon.................... 9-5 9-5 | 48-9 | 37-7 20-2 | 20-6 3-9 OS Qc custo nether 7-25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw.............cceee0- 9-3 9-3 | 41 38-8 18-4 | 20 4-3 Baul ores See 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................... 9-2 9-2 | 41-4 | 37-9 17-6 | 18-3 4-0 908 (Pe Loa) 2 oa A» ie 5-469 
57—Medicine Hat................. 9-3 9-2 | 37-6 | 38-3 16° 6) heebiee. 3°4 DT oes See 8 g 
58—Drumbheller................... 9-3 9-1 | 42-3 | 38-1 17-5020 4-5 FET | | ANP Bla 4-50- 5-50h 
59—Hdmontony). dc. nn ee 9-2| 9 42-5 | 38-1 18-7 | 15 4-2 5-2 g 3-50- 5:00h 
60—Calgarynt ol, doses. hee 9 9-2 | 40-5 | 37-5 17-5 | 20 4-2 5-1 g 7-75h 
61—Lethbridge..............-....- 9-2 9-3 | 44 37-5 7 Glee ee 3-9 4-9 g 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 40-7 | 38-4 19-2 | 32:3 | 4-8 SE OM ati sk vere & 10-7 
62—Fernie 9 9-3 | 42-7 | 38-7 Vie 60 hae ae 4-6 Deal ied Re ee ee oe 
63— Nelson 9 43-4 | 38-5 20-3 | 25 5-2 Li aiste C oe, RRA AE Be Ae 9-75-11-50 
O4— Trail one 204. oheee ee Senne 8-8 | 39-1 | 38-2 19-4 | 25 5-8 OD Ones a eee 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster 7-7 | 36-3 | 38-4 18-1 | 23 4.2 OOM cede ee 10-50-12-00 
66— Vancouver 8 37 37-8 19-2) | 15 4.7 Dewees 8 RA 10-50-12-00 
67—Victoria 8-3 | 42-6 | 38-6 19S) seo, 4-1 1 Se Nf I 9-75-12-25 
68—Nanaimo 8-1 | 41-6 | 38-2 19-4 | 28 4.9 bl een ore fekeeentaeee 9- 
69—Prince Rupert 8-5 | 42-7 | 38-5 20° Gitikeeaae 5 Gi SRaR rei ec tane sc 10-75-13 -00f 





(a) For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


(c) prculeted price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $30-$45 
ouses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28, setnicinedern: $20-$24. 


(d) Including semi-bituminous. 
t) Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 
* Sales taxes, 49% in Montreal and 
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Wood Rent 
ra * arg eS : Six-roomed 
a2 a Bi! ~ os ia = 3 Saar ee houses with 
be go us wD rae 3 4y a) -- ouses W1UD! incomplete 
8, 3§ BAS 63 24 8 QS ag oS modern con-|_odern con- 
o Ot ae} oy be = by ay a Ee a zm P 5 ty reaps nei veniences, 
rs ao a2 0, Sa S20 aoa So $a per month 
6) se en} 2) a) = oO = 
$ 3 $ $ 3 $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-395 11-636 14-201 8-737 10-145 8-671 28-6 9-8 23-607 18-819 
11-155 6-667 7-833 5-506 6-333 6-167 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-410 
8-50-9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10:2 }18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5:00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00c 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
A tes Ceeerhc He ENA DIL A lc oR sah ceil aR SaR Cage Hin Sr Be KEM ORLA rt ABN Me [ir 02 ne UR SVR ag gO 9-9 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00~- 9:00 | 5-00- 6-00 |........ 10-0 {20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
TS Oo 1a sO. Ul eee Atak eee eae EME chnceeays SIN) Near, 00s, Sais | renee STN Petre eS eNe Bu a 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
UMUC ALO) SH MS) So ERS PTE ON) UW re ee Rte: d [Die Peer eee ead [se ps ok | Sede Oe 1 Or en 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-000 9-500 11-000 7-000 8-000 7-500 20 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
12-817 §-009 11-750 6-500 7-500 9-000 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05¢ 9-00g}10-00-11-00 7-00¢ 8-00 g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 }15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 |12-00-14-00 6:00 7:00 | 8-00-10-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
FRO LOO) Pitts eae ke cre Ane ere MTS ea a 32 oae Sie RANE TU Rae aie Battie a 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
Bem ars ERAS eed Us 0 RE eo A) OBS. oe, Le ieee | Oe eased He ie 2” e/a ect IPS Dan een OP a 9-7 23-00 16-00 j11 
13-688* 13 -560* 15-171* 9-142* 10-336* 10-220* 27-5 9-4 24-914 18-250 
12-00 13 -33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25¢ 26 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |............ 12 
14-25 10-00 16-00c 8-00 12-00c TIP OOS eas 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 {13 
14-75 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 a 23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 3 
A Ale SS Sie eh heated (ate Ase et 5 A IE Weal ee ie Olin, ser Ui nea NRE a MOSER AS A ts | Ad A ei Be I ie ae : Ninian UR Baal 8 OM tara Bi sare 
13- ate ah 14-70 16-20 9-35 10-85 1OSS5Uo ass : f 18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 a 
1 ASSES {pak KB ees gee HOR OOC res. a... feist ep ei: DOC arm es cheba: 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 18-67¢ 10-00 1l- 00. 11-00-13 -00 Pil 9-3 124-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 j11- beth ‘0 12-00-16-00 6-50 TREO oe Sin BERNE Pee Done 9-3 118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-942 3 15-497 9-844 11-692 10-528 27-3 9-6 27-306 20-268 
1 SCRE OM BR ve ot iy cess cum Rta en cicREy Gh Ie AU Ure te tA Tt ke ae Re aS 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
GAT G a ER NBN ae et ee ee mere Dring died: Gee e's ailtne cok Mie IR ae Re 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
DEIN Beaten 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c 25 9-6 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 14-50 16-50 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-50 13-00 16-50 11-00 14-00 9-00 22 9-6 122-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 17-00 18-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-5 }25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
ats td cic: Bree eines cegel] (A heme horcies Scher ta FS: cRERCRe an AAO cAMEH [coe aR vRNA HANI Eree, OR DS.) B's UR Dm Ua 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 127 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 |30-00—40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13 -00g zg 2 g £ Ca alee Ve ae 9-7 |120-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13 -50g g g g g g 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 15: LS SOOM Revers tle ousde eyo Niccs acct tacos 12-75 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
14-00g g 18 -00-15-00 g 9-00-10-00 g 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
13 -30¢ g 16-00-18 -00 g 11-00-13-00 g 25 9-6 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
TAs O WS een, ee dates See ee te Pee Sale ai Lie aN Pa ete Ba in sha 9-3 124-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
LSS Oa ek is cee eet UTS, ws iecsareiatbate SWE owe hates tf SA Ga hi ctl eee AN rR END 0k OT ta ogc ale 9-5 122-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
DT SOCAN Lea TAN PS ek (5, Sh cea ) | Se ne Rei res i ae] Ge RnR ae Ree ae 9-7 120-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 136 
TOO sA Ak = OC er erties RRL eR eR On Teese co hs TSR Dd ORR Pam ee ie fet ony aah 9-7 121-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
12-50-13 -50 g 18 g 16- g 35 9-6 127-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 {38 
14-00-15-00 g 16-00-18-00 g 11-00-14-00 | 8-00-12-00 27 9-7 124-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00¢g g g g g DOs cee ee te 9-6 120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-75g g 18-00¢ g 14-00g), g 25 9-4 195-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
14-50g g g g g Be cs | BEDS Le 9-7 |120-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
IVORY S 1A Se Oe baie gal (ey eR ee at Ce ae ME eo Marae TIL) 8 AAS Ree ee ve 21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 on 
Fk RT eT EO ERS |: Dees Pm OTe rome PER mR Son ai(.o-5 os Seen eee ee : Gg as el i NA Laas NRL sl (| 
15°S0-16"500 Te. a br aeee es 15°75—16-O0C]). sc cn0. eee 10-50¢ 10-50¢ 30 9-9 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
seas Ser ee ME WHEE cca LOSHOG | rs. cpt a te. : [9s OOO (OG teres aca 30 TET (ATR AS > ES Saad hue Sh ee keey tomes 1,3 
SD ete RE eels ie tessa a Hoare acageses orttict 8-75 11-25 7-50 39 9-5 p p 47 
12-00 9-00 1437 659 LARAMIE SEM LIME the net see ce cs oo BRR 26 9-5 |122-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 925 TaN rosuaion 30 9-9 123-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 LO OOF eer ra Sore. 30 9-8 123-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
RSESO0 (We Crpretorans [teeta oe taeeiees 9-125 10-000 8-563 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-500 
T4001 500 VF ochre tay |e RS AOA SR fw 7-50-11-00 | 8-50-12-00 | 9-00-10-25 35 9-9 126-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
TD EIST I | heaea A eet a ene lagen tM 9-00 ' 9-75 7-50 28 9-9 118-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
SI ee Z| hates ae Alcs Ane oe te 8-925 9-888 11-233 28°35 10-0 27-875 20-000 
Bieta Se DON to Se ee Een (cl ek rete eee 8-50-10-75 | 9-50-11-75 11-25 27 10 28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
Pee ak Bel ere Moser cab eta tenes 5:50— 16-00 |57-00—" 7-000 |e eee 30 10 20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
ET Te Ate LT ne ee TRO e Ooo n Le a dibare ae 7-50-12-25 9-25 29 10 22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 55 
Se eS ML) Oe es RR ee CONC o Same 11-40 |11-40-13-20 13-20 28 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 {56 
2 are NPG 484 te asin giana Nee biplane 8 10-000 10-750 5-017 27:8 10-2 26-125 18 - 625 
bol oye 9 8 De tet el | ae Jee Seas EM Nea tn AS od be RR eM DMA SO Pees 2 2 a ac 10-2 {22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
Fes Ste, sup De atti ot | SOREL SOE UPR ieSletee cite eae CEE TE IRS nc, SRE: 3-60 30 10-6 r r 58 
g g g 10-00¢ TOO o| tees ae: 30 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
g g g g 10- ae 00 | 6-40- 8-50 26 10-1 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
g g g 4-00 25 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
T0000). | S24, ees Seer oe 9-750 “9-208 6-150 35-0 10-6 23-313 17-688 
On CSRS Pe at ht, eee nea Portis ciel a el. tars Rte. Oey Ree iy OE alae ds 10-6 16-00 14-00 162 
TOG Se et ee ee, oe ee 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 | 5-00- 5-50 40 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
a A cai Ay Ren cartes SiS CRA BEA [Pia tics Be one 10- 75-11-25: |11-75-13-00 |............ 40 10-7 }27-00-32-00v| 22-00-25 -00v|64 
Bhs bctlhd 5 OR LICL’ ped eS SIRs Kar rics ak arkcte (See eee a 6-50 4-00 30 10-1 |18-00-25-00 |14-00~-18-00 |65 
Ns SNE Be tire) Pa MO eae ania APA RAMMED toh aU eirsedeStck sce yotg’ 6 «la 6-50 4-00 30 10-2 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
SF hehotitn ame ere, dl (dco ROI AEN [EERE Acs AREER CoRRe Rann Ue aah a4 Comrie =) | ERE adl SAL 10-7 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
pe ONT AS 5 Bi || Se Bk BR eet ot) SO (Se ree es 8-00 DEOOIs | cae enti 10-5 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 168 
eee ee, reed es ois Sise-a re lle anearereeeeh oie. Shs giiccialin > sialoieys 12-00 12-00 35 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





(f{) Higher price is for coal in sacks. (g) Natural gas used extensively. (h) Including lignite. (p) Six roomed houses not 
and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from mines. (v) Workingmen’s 
Quebec, and 2% in the other cities in the province are not included in the fuel prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


+43 Com- 5 Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | "1956 | 1999'| 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942'| 1943 | 1948 
*All:commoditiess.... .o-.e5 46. oe 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3)102-2] 95-0] 63-5] 82-9} 73-2] 82-8] 85-2] 94-6] 97-1] 97-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable products......... 185 | 58-1/127-9)167-0) 86-2/102-7} 89-8] 50-6] 88-6) 60-5] 74-1] 72-5] 82-4] 86-1) 86-9 
II. oe and Their Pro- 
FONE ON iN CHIN Oe Ea. 76 | 70-9}127-1/145-1] 96-0}102-5}107-8| 55-6] 75-2] 73-4} 80-0] 84-3] 99-1]104-2]105-0 
III. Fibvs Textiles and Textile 
roduets mudd sa dee) 85 | 58-2)157-1)176-5]101-7)103-6| 93-2} 67-8] 73-3} 66-3] 83-2] 84-5] 92-2} 92-0] 92-0 
IV, a AA Products and 
Paper. 3) SU ey een 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/106-3]100-7| 94-0] 63-1] 74-2] 76-1] 86-1] 92-4]100-6]104-0}104-0 
V. rou aud tts (Prodecn ans 44 | 68-9/156-9)168-4/104-6/100-8] 98-3] 85-2) 94-1) 97-41102-7)107-5}115-41115-4]115-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Productsi0.9 ye, 18 | 98-4/141-9|135-5| 97-3]104-9| 99-7] 58-4] 86-2) 69-8] 76-4] 77-7] 78-4] 79-7] 79-7 
VIL. pec eee Minerals and 
SENN CG AN 83 | 56-8} 82-3]112-2/107-0)101-3] 92-6} 84-8! 86-0] 85-7! 87-6] 91-4] 99-3]100-9]100-9 
VIII. ened and Allied Pro- 
(U6) Repl eeTe eTM QI Ol 77 =| 68-4/118-7/141-5/105-4/101-1}) 94-9] 81-7] 80-0] 78-3] 85-7] 91-91104-0]101-0}101-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9/101-9] 94-2] 68-7] 78-6] 74-4] 82-9] 85-7] 94-9] 96-6] 96-9 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
bacco: ): eee alae RRO 126 | 61-8}119-0/150-8} 90-2)102-3) 97-5] 58-0} 79-7] 71-9] 79-7] 82-5) 95-61100-0}100-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2] 91-9}126-3/101-4)101-7] 92-0] 75-8] 77-8] 76-1) 85-1] 87-9} 94-5} 94-3} 94-3 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7/1383-3]164-3] 98-8]102-4] 95-5] 58-1] 84-7] 68-2] 79-2) 80-6) 87-2} 90-8] 91-1 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9/108-6}104-1)102-9) 94-1] 87-0] 92-3) 95-0} 96-6]102-3]108-5]111-1]111-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0/171-0} 98-2)102-8} 95-6) 54-9] 83-8] 65-2] 77-3] 78-2] 84-8] 88-5] 88-9 
Building and Construction 
Materials icin Wee Ue Whe ray 111 | 67-0}100-7)144-0}108-7)102-4| 98-9) 74-7] 91-8] 87-3] 93-5}100-1/113-3}118-3]118-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)148-1]177-3) 95-8]102-3] 94-9] 51-5}) 82-5) 61-4] 74-5] 74-5}) 80-0] 83-4] 83-9 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ASEH Ol dit 2 Neti act 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4] 91-2/103-8] 89-2] 51-1] 82-9] 58-6] 71-4] 71-0] 80-0] 82-9] 83-4 
BY Ania 0: ie Meee. 105 70-1)129-01146-0} 95-9}103-5)105-5) 57-2] 77-3] 74-0) 82-1] 85-4] 96-51100-41100-9 
Farm (Canadian)... 70 64-1)132-6/160-6] 88-0/102-8] 98-1] 42-91 87-0} 64-6} 70-3} 68-3] 78-4] 87-7] 88-5 
TE Marine ss tunes estat aus 16 65-9)111-7}114-1} 91-7} 96-3)104-4] 56-7) 69-4] 67-4) 77-8) 83-7)108-5]121-4/121-9 
TEES HRorest ty Uae ae Ma oe 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8)100-7] 93-8] 63-3] 74-0] 76-0] 85-8] 9$2-0}100-2/103-51103-5 
TVieMineraly), (Oh ea eee 203 67-9)115-2}134-6/106-4/101-5| 92-4) 79-9) 87-1] 85-0) 89-2] 92-8] 98-3] 99-3) 99-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8/154-1) 94-7|103-6] 96-2} 50-6} 83-8] 64-6] 75-7| 77-7] 87-8] 93-0] 93-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-7/156-5|100-4]102-1) 93-1] 66-8] 78-7| 73-5] 81-7) 83-7] 91-7] 92-7] 92-8 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. Prices 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain kinds of fresh, cured and canned fish were 
exempted by the Board from the provisions of 
the maximum prices regulations. The order 
does not apply to sales by farmers and fisher- 
men to dealers or processors of live stock, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream, farm-made cheese, 
onions, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to 
consumers. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 
and $2,500 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: food (31:3 
per cent), $443; shelter. (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 


nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous . 


(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


a 


The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expen- 
diture not directly represented in the index 
was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued: 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index exclu- 
ding rents and services. The figures at certain 
dates since August, 1939, are: August, 1939,. 
100-0; September, 100-0; October, 103-8; 
November, 104:3; December, 104-3; January,. 
1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; March, 105-5; 
April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 105-3; July, 
106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108-4; November, 109-7; December,. 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110°7; May, 110-9; June, 
112°7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September,. 
119-4; October, 120-1; ‘November, 121°4; 
December, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120°3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May,. 


. 


1943] 


120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 123-5; 
September, 123-0; October, 123-7; November, 
125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1943, 122-5; 
February, 122-2. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number for February on the 
base 1926 as 100, was again slightly higher 
at 97°5 as compared with 97-1 for January 
and 97-0 for December, 1942. The increase 
during the month was due to advances in two 
groups, namely, the vegetable products group 
and the animal products group. In the former 
the increase was due to higher prices for 
oranges, grains, potatoes, onions, rolled oats 
and hay and in the latter to higher prices for 
furs, sheepskins, livestock, fresh meat, butter, 
cheese, animal oils, fats and fish. The advance 
in the index since February, 1942, was 3-1 per 
cent and since the outbreak of war was 34:9 
per cent. Between July, 1914 and January, 
1918, the comparable period during the last 
was the index advanced 90°5 per cent. The 
increase in consumers’ goods since August, 1939 
was 33°3 per cent, in producers’ goods 36°6 
per cent and in Canadian farm products 51-5 
per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given ls 
set forth in the case of each commodity. and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
-prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers. The exceptions are milk, 
bread, shoulder of veal, leg roast of pork, un- 
sliced bacon, dairy butter, evaporated apples, 
vinegar and coal oil. Information as to the 
prices of the foregoing, with the exception of 
milk and bread, is obtained by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour Gazerre. The prices of 
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milk, bread, fuel and the rates for rent are 
obtained by the Bureau of Statistics and by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GazErTs. 


Commencing with this issue the prices of a 
number of items in the table on page 402 are 
not on the same basis as previously. These 
items together with the Dominion average 
prices for January 1, on the new basis in 
each case are: Flour, formerly per pound in 
24-lb. bags, now in 7-lb. bag, average price 
January, 4°2 cents per pound; canned peas, 
formerly 16-oz. tin, now 20-oz. tin, average 
price January, 14:3 cents; canned corn, for- 
merly 16-oz. tin, now 20-oz. tin, average price 
January, 14-9 cents; raisins, formerly 16-oz. 
package now per pound in bulk, average 
price January, 14-7 cents; canned peaches, 
formerly 16-oz. tin, now 20-oz. tin, average 
price January, 20-6 cents. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniencies. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniencies. 


By Order in Council P.C. 8965 (L.G., 1941, 
page 1462), the price ceiling established by 
P.C. 8527 (L.G., 1941, page 1371) was extended 
to rentals charged for all real property, the 
order to be administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Under authority 
conferred by Order in Council P.C. 5003 
(L.G., 1940, page 995) the Board from time 
to time had fixed maximum rentals for 
housing accommodation in certain of the 
cities in the list on page 104. In these cities 
the maximum rentals already fixed continue 
unchanged, based im some cases on those 
in effect of January 2, 1940, and in the 
others on those in effect on January 2, 1941. 
The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, 
Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver and | 
Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 
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Retail Prices 


Retail prices of beef continued slightly up- 
ward at the beginning of February. An advance 
of 50 cents per cwt. was permitted by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board in the 
prices of beef carcesses for the period Decem- 
ber 24, 1942, to February 10, 1943. Rolled 
rib roast averaged 33-6 cents at February 1, 
33:2 cents at January 2 and 33-0 cents at 
December 1, 1942. Fractional increases were 
recorded also in the price of fresh pork and 
bacon. Eggs were lower in most localities 
the Dominion average price being down from 
51-4 cents per dozen in January to 44:4 cents 
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in February. Creamery butter was unchanged 
at 40 cents per pound. Potatoes advanced 
from 40-9 cents at the beginning of January 
for 15 pounds to 42-7 cents at the beginning 
of February. The price in February 1942, 
was 87:6 cents. Oranges were again lower 
averaging 88:3 cents per dozen. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobblers” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of February 1943; Halifax 
$19.50; Charlottetown, $17.90; Saint John, 
$18.50; Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $17.25; 
Sherbrooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; 
Montreal, $17.75. 


Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE following notes afford information as 


to recent changes in prices in Great Britain - 


and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the January issue of the Lasour GaAzErTs. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to 
the date of publication in the LABour GAZETTE. 

Since the outbreak of war, control of prices, 
production and trade has been extended in 
many countries, resulting in much less move- 
ment in prices than occurred in the inflationary 
period during the last war. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930—100, was 162-1 
for January, an increase of 0-4 per cent for 
the month. Except for an increase of 3-1 per 
cent in coal prices, of 1:3 per cent in cotton 
and of 1-1 per cent in the meat, fish and eggs 
group, changes in all groups were less than 
one per cent. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 152-2 at the end of De- 
cember, an increase of 0:6 per cent for the 
month. As compared with the price level at 
the end of December, 1941, food prices had 
risen 3:2 per cent and industrial materials 4°3 
per cent, and prices generally had increased 
3°9 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 199 at January 1, a decrease of 4 of 
one per cent from the previous month. Food 
was one per cent lower and clothing two per 


cent lower than the previous month while 
fuel and light rose about one per cent. 


Newfoundland 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare for the 
cost of living at St. John’s, on the base 
October 1, 1938100, was 148-1 at February 
6, a decrease of 1:6 per cent for the month, 
due to decreases in food prices and in the 
fuel and lighting group. 


- 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Census and Statis- 
tics Department index number, on the base 
1926-1930—1,000, was 1,456 in October, as 
compared with 1,460 for September. The 
principal change for the month was a fall of 
7°4 per cent in meat prices. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of retail prices, on the base 1926-1930—=1,000, 
was 1,132 for October, an increase of 0:6 per 
cent for the month due to higher prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1935-1939—=100, was 101-9 for January, an 
increase of 0:9 per cent for the month. The 
principal change for the month was a rise of 
2°8 per cent in farm products, chiefly grains 
and livestock and poultry. 


Cost or Livinec—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935-1939 
=100, was 120-6 at January 15, an increase of 
0:2 per cent for the month. Food was 0:2 per 
cent higher, the fuel, electricity and ice group 
0-9 per cent and miscellaneous items 0°3 per 
cent higher, while clothing and housefurnish- 
ings were unchanged. 


Industrial Accidents 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1942 


Analyzed According to Industries, Causes, Localities and Months 


N analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 

Canada during the calendar year 1942 by 
industries, causes, provinces and months is 
presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to per- 
sons gainfully employed during the course of, 
or arising out of their employment; also in- 
cluded are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly reviews, each 
containing an analysis of accidents occurring 
during the period covered, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1942, and February, 1943. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities——The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada; 
The Explosives Division of the Federal De- 
partment of Mines; The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector; and the British Col- 
umbia Department of Mines. In addition, 
reports were received also from the correspond- 
ents of the Lasour Gazette resident in the 
principal industrial centres throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press are 
also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 
accidents in agriculture are recorded from 
press reports, and while it is not known to 
what extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
- record is fairly complete. To a great extent, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used to supplement information 
received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months. The last two tables 
also include summary figures for 1941, which 
are a final revision of the figures published in 
the Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, by the in- 
clusion of accidents occurring in 1941 which 
were reported too late for incorporation into 
the annual statements. These accidents were 
included in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazerre, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1942, and February, 1943. The figures for 
1942, being still incomplete, are accordingly 


to some extent not comparable with the com- 
pleted figures for 1941. 

In some industries, where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example, in the mining group there was 
a decrease in the number of fatalities from 262 
in 1941 to 193 in 1942, which may be partly 
explained by the fact that during 1941 there 
was a major disaster in coal mining resulting 
in the loss of 29 lives; and there was also a 
decrease of 41 fatalities in metalliferous min- 
ing in 1942, which may be largely due to a 
reduction of employment. 

In the manufacturing group there was an 
increase from 263 in 1941 to 298 in 1942; also 
in the construction group there was an in- 
crease from 176 to 219 which may be accounted 
for by increases in the employment index 
figures for these industries. 

There was one disaster during the year under 
review, which occurred at Shipshaw, Quebec, on 
January 11, when 16 construction labourers 
employed on power development were burned 
to death in a fire that destroyed a large, 
wooden camp hut. 

A serious accident occurred about December 
17, when a tug was lost in a storm on the 
Lower St. Lawrence River and the crew of 
ten *men were drowned. When a schooner 
foundered and sank in a storm on the St. 
Lawrence River, near Isle Verte, Quebec, on 
October 27, the crew of six men were drowned. 
On September 21, a first officer and two deck 
hands were drowned when washed overboard 
in a storm on Lake Superior. A captain, a 
mate and an engineer were swept overboard 
from a schooner in a storm and were drowned, 
off Lunenburg, NS., about November 30. 

In a collision of two trains, near Chapleau, 
Ontario, on January 14, two engineers, two fire- 
men, a brakeman and a trainman were killed. 
In a collision of two freight trains, at Mon- 
tanben les Mines, Quebec, on ‘November 9, two 
engineers, two firemen and two brakemen lost 
their lives; and, in a similar accident at 
Nipissing Junction, Ontario, on December 28, 
two engineers, two firemen and a brakeman. 
were killed. 
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radio officer were killed in an Atlantic ferry 
plane crash, on October 14, while en route 
from Dorval, Quebec. Im a plane crash at 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, on December 4, 
a pilot and two mechanics lost their lives. On 
December 20, a plane disappeared near Van- 
couver, B.C., and a pilot, a co-pilot, and a 
stewardess were lost. 

Three miners died when buried in a cave-in 
following a premature dynamite blast in a 
chromite mine, near Richmond, Quebec, on 
June 12. On August 5, at Cadomin, Alberta, 
five coal miners were killed when crushed 
under a mass of wreckage when pent-up waters 
swelled by heavy rains burst into the mine 
shaft level causing a collapse of the workings 
and a flood in the mine. 

Three female workers in a munition factory. 
died from burns in an explosion and fire at 
Thetford Mines, Quebec, on January 26. Three 
pulp millworkers were killed when crushed 
between belting and pulleys when a machine 
started while they were adjusting the belting, 
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Two civilian pilots, a flight engineer and a on March 1, at Port Alfred, Quebec. On 


March 138, three female workers in a cap 
factory at Montreal, perished when trapped in 
a fire in the factory. On April 22, six workmen 
lost their lives following an explosion in a 
mixing room of a chemical plant for manu- 
facturing pyrotechnic stores, near Waterloo, 
Quebec. A test pilot, a test engineer and a 
mechanic, employed by an aircraft factory, 
were killed in a plane crash, at Halifax, NS., 
on December 3. 

A carpentry foreman and two labourers lost 
their lives when buried in an excavation under 
a cave-in of clay, at Sarnia, Ontario, on April 3. 
Five construction labourers died following a 
collapse of a concrete roof, at Welland, On- 
tario, on November 20. 

On March 14, a taxi proprietor, two taxi 
drivers and a helper died from carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning from a snow-choked exhaust 
pipe while trying to free a car from a snow 
drift. While fighting a fire that destroyed an 
apartment block, following a furnace explosion, 
three firemen lost their lives in Montreal, on 
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March 1. When a boat capsized on Shipshaw 
River, Quebec, three loggers were drowned on 
October 24. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of accidents according to 
causes shows that the largest number, 481, 
came under the category “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” This includes all accidents due 
to cars or engines, including mine and quarry 
cars, and to automobiles and other power 
vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as well as 
accidents caused by moving implements (both 
those impelled by power and those drawn by 
horses), by moving watercraft and by aircraft 
(civil aviation). The largest number of acci- 
dents in this category, 127, appears under the 
heading “automobiles and other power vehicles 
and implements”, with 108 classified under the 
heading “being struck or rum over by, or 
crushed by or between cars and engines”, (78 
of these being engaged in steam railways); 
87 were in connection with watercraft (16 of 
these being in logging, 23 in fishing and trap- 
ping, and 40 in water transportation); 42 

75169—9 


were due to derailments and collisions (39 of 
which were in steam railways); 41 appear 
under aircraft (25 of which were in air trans- 
portation) ; 32 were caused by mine and quarry 
cars; 23 by animal drawn -vehicles and imple- 


ments, and 21 were caused by persons “falling 


from or in cars or engines.” 

Next in order were “falls of persons”, causing 
261 fatalities as follows: 90 from elevations, 71 
into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc., 22 from 
loads, etc., 20 due to collapse of support, 17 
from ladders, 14 falls on the level, 10 down 
stairs and inclines, 8 into holds of vessels, 7 
into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., and 2 on sharp 
objects. 

“Falling objects” caused 235 fatalities, of 
which 75 occurred in mines and quarries; 68 
were due to trees and limbs; 42 to objects 
falling from elevations, loads, piles; 16 to 
breaking or loosening of straps, cables, etc.; 
14 to collapse of structure; and 20 to other 
falling objects. 

Fatalities numbering 188 were caused by 
“dangerous substances”, classified as follows: 
46 were due to explosive substances, 42 to 
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TABLE HI—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1942 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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(a) Decennial census of 1931. 


(d) Fishermen only, annual census of industry 1941. 


annual census of industry 1941. 


(b) Annual census of industry 1940. 
(e) Revised figures for 1941. 


.(c) Annual census of industry 1941. 
(f) Electricity employees only, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941 AND 1942 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Province Medical |Temporary| Permanent 
aid only (a)| disability | disability Fatal Total 
2,846 6,818 529 53 10, 246 
2,303 6,290 339 25 8,957 
18, 294 19, 286 1,800 122 39,502 
30,086 22,954 835 272 54,147 
4,860 4,186 216 37 9,299 
2,183 2,361 84 14 4,642 
: 4,230 4,834 91 43 9,198 
Ee SSeS be oblate elare'e Soke eh eteyelbin attuats 6 siete s Wale Sholay Wepstete. cvetelsie) esse 13,547 657 168 14,372 
64, 802 80,276 4,551 734 150,363 
3,168 8,179 546 60 11,953 
3,304 7,863 332 22 11,521 
Maeve Pat ta is tPA Pete totarate etal di cokers ae ae usa oa lens otoleia Sens, eMMoatoercene [ie areter mir tarass inlcllln oceranayat xsTAN Aes Platace eases ease apace [stele erereees teats 70,081 
34,318 26,427 1,049 248 62,042 
4,781 4,120 23 20 9,153 
1,840 2,362 81 13 4,296 
6,174 4,993 103 43 115318 
14,457 16,431 594 181 31,663 
212,022 
3,120 7,586 637 65 11,408 
2,573 5,005 240 16 7,834 
cate AG Semememctetaberne | aie Uokesicrs we SOR DRAG culate s clekeee: aR a ailobataln etccans 58,335 
29,559 21,501 936 276 52,272 
5,089 4,004 205 33 9,331 
2,077 2,326 88 17 4,508 
5,010 6,255 112 51 11,928 
12,566 14,028 754 139 27,487 
183, 103 
INOW SS COULGI marine Cra slolette lone cians aera Gio Lib eieisiete’e Aiereaie eines 3, 482 Web 582 44 1,823 
ING Sruls WiC Kaye Pee restric ret sinis chnolas orecla Geter tetee 2,577 5,264 263 22 18,126 
QU DEC omens ciel Cc teiel sfereraterarente orale livecse eee oiaG atolatecd: » Hsvatere cove tna opaisioil alc Pe MeREMeE | Cian ae ree: tL Abe one toile AM gn 53,651 
53,110 
9,401 
5,260 
11,832 
27,776 
180,979 
13, 948 
10,940 
65,704 
72,292 
11,202 
6, 249 
AIDOE CANON...) Site Us einctle oc ¢ tities alc cmicatele e cistelaip ioe melee raldes 6, 182 7,590 211 49 14,982 
BSTItISDeCOMM Disses nAeh Cece et es cea notes sla estes 19,732 17,842 748 165 38, 487 
TOLa area ieee nn gs essine aioli o Seaabblare.ointetes 233 , 804 
1941 
IN OMA SOOUIE Miche ds sities cisieie Siciaievels cic Sieitis oicis.- el diets ais ccteia sive 5,894 9,335 511 64 15,804 
INOW, SALUD WIG Ui. atc Oe hs Pee toe heed eds Raledicmuld sae edges Salo 7,270 275 37 11, 295 
Ne WeCl(C ys were aia eae tai-te c cievecauetcty aie ie shay taal ofepaiaie ofoie Maveloieins [co tents Reeve B ok aie See ahah 82,568 
ONTATIO Men ett caen lacie als Meee eaeen oe Solas sininn < eloeeiee 63,977 35,999 1,951 363 102, 290 
MANICObDa ne reer eee ee Cre cee ele tee Oe bre oe SUR othe 7,294 , 789 2 46 13,378 
Baska Ole wali so cee so role mater Gases oo Ses odie lecwialertorerere os 3,238 3,459 105 21 6, 823 
JN Vayer crak oo a CR Le AA Ee SMe ee leet SI Sia EEN ORR SCH ETO 0 5,266 11,455 110 97 16,928 
ISTIbISL COLUMDIA Ts hoe te es os ee ok he atiete ea coletis aloe ea ereeene 24,651 20,889 785 171 46,496 
MOU aera chi s saise cuties elersstivs, siete lose cia thar oe Wevare sated 295, 582 
1942 (b) 
BOWE BOOUE. cas odes hae neh aawnis Reda Sone delek ee phar 7,408 9,817 156 74 17,455 
ING WAESEUINS WICK Me Maer ieee ei tee Ete co cla ckcih sa occ seaie'ele is dieletare Reh ae PG ee Aro 30 12, 830 
RPO) eae ec fees hop pacie ahaa sas, sco eidsin ag sole sneaking | Maney RRM Soe CCI ws a gurl LAP adele dies © 96, 888 
MEATIO LL eect Pelee ceseccedecsvossevececcsucevscssveosesenels 73, 289 45,201 2,081 367 120,938 
PEATE GOLDS sect terse Meteve ar Re leis tacerete recon clesie Wolaroclblats im asolalearnaroaaraine 7,389 5,878 52 47 13, 566 
SASALCHOW AL Me Cer Thc tematic tions vue careers rete 2,917 3,242 70 24 6, 253 
Ba ORE ee MU Nk Cob es Ore kat chee a to tnig bd aeclendeelalomnry 8,924 9,590 107 59 18, 080 
SUG ISAC OLUIN DIG trices higisialt oie > cuatelcielciec aim ctor dhare.cleseit in oiereisl vie tare 35,904 28,476 901 194 65,475 
TObateeet a) ee ae, ee OEE ody HE NGrISE apes sates 352, 085 





(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 
The period varies in the several provinces ; figures not reported by some boards. 

(b) Preliminary figures. 

(ce) Subject to further revision. 
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electric current, 34 to conflagrations, 31 to hot 
and inflammable substances and flames, 17 to 
gas fumes, poison, etc., 16 to steam escapes, 
boiler explosions, compressed air, and 2 to 
mine explosions from gas, coal dust, etc. 

Striking against or being struck by objects 
caused 42 fatalities, 40 were caused by prime 
movers, 29 by hoisting apparatus, 26 by 
animals (20 of which were due to horses), 21 
by working machines, 16 by handling of ob- 
jects, and 5 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 113 
fatalities of which 59 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc., 22 to cave-ins, land slides, 
ice jams, etc., 10 to lightning, frost, storms, 
sunstroke, 7 to shooting and violence, 6 to 
infection not elsewhere specified, 4 to drown- 
ings not elsewhere specified, and 5 concerning 
which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according, to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 450 
occurred in Ontario. There were 440 in Que- 
bec, 221 in British Columbia, 120 in Nova 
Scotia, 74 in Alberta, 54 in Manitoba, 44 in 
New Brunswick, 42 in Saskatchewan, 9 in 
Prince Edward Island, and 3 in Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 
ties occurred by industries as follows: manu- 
facturing, 105; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 99; construction, 66; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 59; logging, 36; agri- 
culture, 27; service, 25; trade, 22; electricity, 
gas and water production and supply, 8; and 
fishing and trapping, 3. In Quebec, the largest 
number, 109, was also in manufacturing, with 
96 in construction, 90 in transportation and 
public utilities, 43 in logging, 34 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 30 in 
agriculture, 24 in service, 6 in trade, 5 in elec- 
tricity, gas and water production and supply, 
2 in fishing and trapping, and 1 in finance. In 
British Columbia there were 58 fatalities in 
logging, 41 in manufacturing, 40 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 33 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, 21 in construc- 
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tion, 13 im fishing and trapping, 8 in service, 
3 in agriculture, 3 in trade, and 1 in electricity, 
gas and water production and supply. In Nova 
Scotia and Alberta there were respectively 30 
and 20 fatalities in mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, and no other industry ex- 
perienced as many fatalities as these industries. 
Transportation and public utilities registered 
the largest number in Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan, there being respect- 
ively 18, 14, and 10 in this industry. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,457, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 303 or 20-80 per 
cent of the total; manufacturing, 298 or 20-45 
per cent; construction, 219 or 15-03 per cent; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 193 
or 13:25 per cent; logging, 162 or 11-12 per 
cent; agriculture, 106 or 7:28 per cent; service, 
79 or 5:42 per cent; trade, 42 or 2-88 per cent; 
fishing and trapping, 33 or 2°26 per cent; 
electricity, gas and water production and sup- 
ply, 21 or 1:44 per cent; finance, 1 or -07 
per cent. 

The fatalities by months indicate that the 
greatest number, 140, occured in October, while 
the lowest total, 103, was recorded in February. 
The table gives the total number of persons 
gainfully employed in most of the industries, 
the latest census figures available being given 
in each case. For agriculture, logging, con- 
struction, trade, finance, service, etc., the figures 
were those of the decennial census of 1931, for 
mining and manufacturing, from the annual 
census of industry for 1940, for fishing, elec- 
tricity, steam railways, street and electric 
railways, telegraphs and telephones, and ex- 
press, from the annual census of industry 
for 1941. 

While the latest figures available as to num- 
bers employed are not in any instance those 
for the year under review, they are included, 
however, for general comparative purposes. 


Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Reported by 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


HE Labour Department’s records of in- 

dustrial accidents include only fatal acci- 
dents and fatalities arising out of employment, 
including those due to industrial diseases, etc. 
The only information of a comprehensive 
’ nature as to non-fatal accidents is from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the vari- 
ous provinces, except that in manufacturing, 
mining, and steam and electric railway opera- 


tion, additional information is available from 
various governmental departments and com- 
missions. 

The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed from 
time to time in the Lasour Gazerts, informa- 
tion being given as to accidents, amounts paid 
in compensation, etc. The annual reports of 
the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
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Boards for 1941 were summarized in the fol- 
lowing issues: New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, June, 1942, pages 699-700; Alberta and 
British Columbia, August, 1942, page 919; 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, September, 1942, 
page 1098; Quebec, November, 1942, page 
1344; and Ontario, elsewhere in this issue. 

In none of the provinces does the Board 
have jurisdiction over accidents in all indus- 
tries, so that the accidents recorded are those 
in certain industries only. Most of the Boards 
deal with accidents in logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and 
public utilities, excluding agriculture, trapping, 
finance, domestic service, etc., but include to 
some extent fishing, trade and government 
service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
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the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941 and also 
include some preliminary figures for 1942. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show more fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during each year than 
the total number of fatal accidents which 
were included by the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for that year. This 
difference is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the Provincial Boards do not record acci- 
dents in all industries. In addition, however, 
the Board’s records only show accidents to 
employees, while the records of the Depart- 
ment of Labour register accidents to all per- 
sons occupied in industry, including employers 
and workmen carrying on their own business, 
of whom there are many, particularly in truck- 
ing, trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario 


4 bess Report for 1941 of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Board of Ontario gives an 
account of accidents occurring in that province 
during the year, the payment of benefits, and 
the various activities of the Board. 


Accidents—During 1941 there were reported 
to the Board 113,822 accidents, as compared 
with 81,116 during 1940, and 60,520 during 
1939. This increase in accidents was attributed 
for the most part to increased employment. 

The number of accidents in which compensa- 
tion or medical aid was paid during the year 
was 104,655, as compared with 70,111 during 


1940. The 104,655 comprised 438 deaths, 1,616 . 


permanent disability cases, 40,275 temporary 
disability cases, and 62,826 medical aid only 
cases. 


Benefits—The total benefits awarded during 
the year amounted to $9,898,893, compared 
with $7,282,877 during 1940, and $6,152,407 
during 1939. 

Of the total benefits awarded during the 
year, $8,126,517 was for compensation, and 
$1,772,376 was for medical aid. 

The total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act (January 1, 1915) to 
January 1, 1942, amounted to $152,135,326, and 
the total accidents reported during the same 
period were 1,568,615. 


Assessments—Some of the industries cov- 
ered by the Act are under the collective lia- 
bility system (the employer not being indi- 
vidually liable for accidents to his workmen 
but being assessed to provide a general fund 
out of which accidents occurring in his class 
of industry throughout the Province are taken 


care of), while others are under the individual 


liability system (the employer being liable to 
pay for accidents happening to his own work- 
men). 

For industries in the first category (Schedule 
I), provisional assessments for 1941, including 
estimated adjustments, amounted to $9,034,- 
812, an average rate of $1.08 for each $100 of 
payroll. This compares with a provisional 
estimate of $6,409,486 in 1940 and $6,686,948 
actually assessed during that year. The rate 
of assessment was $1.02 for 1940 and $1.06 for 
1939. The provisional surplus to the credit 
of these classes of industry at the end of 
1941 was $1,651,520. 

In regard to industries in the second cate- 
gory (Schedule 2), the Dominion Government 
(including the Defence Industries), the Provin- 
cial Government, and the employers pay for 
accidents in these industries as they arise, on 
the adjudication of claims by the Board. 
Hence, these industries do not pay assessments 
to the Board on a percentage of their payroll. 


Finances—The provisional surplus of §$1,- 
651,520 standing to the credit of the classes 
comprising Schedule 1, is in addition to a 
Disaster Reserve of $236,045, a Reserve for 
Depreciation of Securities (which belongs to 
the classes) of $922,401, and an excess of 
$191,970 in the Silicosis Account of cash over 
liabilities for silicosis in the mining industry. 
This makes a total of $3,001,937, as compared 
with $3,607,697 at the end of 1940. These 
assets in excess of liabilities are in addition 
to accrued interest on investments. 

The Disaster Reserve is a fund set aside 
under the provisions of Section 101 (2) of the 
Act to meet any unforeseen disaster or other 
circumstance which might unduly burden the 
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employers in any class of industry. The fund 
has been accumulated by a transfer of one per 
cent of the gross assessments up to the end of 
1922, and for the year 1928. ‘These are the 
only moneys set aside or held by the Board 
which do not directly cover liabilities actually 
incurred by reason of accidents which have 
already happened. 

In addition, there was at December 31, 
$28,537,870 in the Pension Fund, which is 
not a reserve but a fund to pay pensions to 
widows, children, and disabled workmen, which 
pensions run for life or lesser periods, and 
which were calculated on an actuarial basis, 
the liability being equal in amount to the 
fund. From time to time actuarial revalua- 
tions of the liabilities are made to ensure the 
proper amount being kept in the fund. The 
last such revaluation was made during 1941. 
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Safety Associations—The Board’s. aid to 
Safety Associations was increased from $241,- 
760 in 1940 to $250,775 in 1941, and for Mine 
Rescue Work from $15,777 to $20,228. 

The safety or accident prevention associa- 
tions are organizations of employers estab- 
lished under the authority of the Act by the 
employers in 23 out of the 24 classes of 
industry. They are under the management of 
the employers but the expenses are paid by 
the Board out of the Accident Fund. 

The Report also contains complete informa- 
tion concerning operations during 1940, includ- 
ing statistics regarding accidents during the 
year, their causes, nature of injuries involved, 
number, time loss, total and average cost of 
the different classes of cases, the age, wage, 
nationality, sex, and marital condition of 
injured workmen. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


A sample poll of a number 
of industrial plants across 
Canada carried out by the 
Department of Munitions 
and Supply indicates that 
absenteeism in Canadian 
war industry is remaining within the limits 
maintained since September of from 64 to 8 
per cent. 

It should be emphasized that the figures 
in these reports refer to absence from all 
causes, including sickness and vacations, and 
absence with and without leave. No break- 
down is given as to the various causes of 
absences, or as to the proportion that is 
involuntary or justifiable, and the propor- 
tion that is preventable. 

For January, thirty-three firms submitted 
returns, and for February the same number, 
with, however, three changes in constitution 
so that the comparison from month to month 
is not exact. 


Survey of 
absenteeism 
in Canadian 
war industry. 


Jan. Feb. 
Firms submitting returns 33 33 
PN DOVEGE | atari ca ied cea sele 86,523 82,477 
Average absent daily.... 6,617 6,623 
Percentage absent daily. 7°6 8-0 


The rate of absence varied considerably 
from plant to plant. One company which 
reported a 24 per cent rate during January 
was able to announce a reduction to 17 per 
cent during February. Some half a dozen 
firms with rates of 10 per cent or more 
balanced a larger number with rates of 4 
per cent or less. 

For certain large plants located in suburbs 
the transportation problem, which already 
obliged many workers to spend up to two 
hours or more each day in travelling, was 
aggravated by winter conditions. This had 
its effect on the absence rate. 
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One such company noted that 20 per cent 
of its female employees were away from 
work daily whereas only 9:6 of the men 
were absentees. The same company noted 
a somewhat higher absence rate for em- 
ployees of both sexes on the night shift than 
on the other two shifts. 

Firms with a low absence rate were fre- 
quently old established companies with ex- 
perienced employees whereas the newer war 
plants, with a high proportion of women work- 
ers and with many employees unaccustomed 
to industrial life, had difficulty in maintain- 
ing steady attendance. 


A slight advance in the 
official index of the cost of 
living was recorded at the 
beginning of March due 
entirely to increases in the 
prices of certain foods 
notably beef, potatoes and oranges. A sea- 
sonal decline was recorded in the price of 
eggs. At the beginning of March the index 
(on the base of average prices during the 
period 1935 to 1989 as 100) was 117:2 com- 
pared with 116-9 the previous month and 
100-8 for August, 1939, the last pre-war 
month. 

The advance in the index since the out- 
break of war therefore was 16:3 per cent. 
For the comparable period during the last 
war, that is, between July, 1914, and Feb- 
ruary, 1918, the advance was 43°3 per cent. 
Since the establishment of the ceiling on 
prices in the autumn of 1941, the advance in 
the index was 1:5 per cent, the official index 
at the beginning of October 1941 being 115-5. 
For the comparable period during the last 
war, that is between October, 1916, and 
March, 1918, the advance was 24:3 per cent. 


Fractional 
increase in 
cost of living 
index. 
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The latest statistics avail- been recorded. Per capita weekly earnings 
Employment able reflecting industrial which at the beginning of January had de- 
and industrial conditions in Canada are clined owing to reduced operations in many 
statistics. given in the table below. establishments at the holiday season ad- 
The index of employment vanced for February to about the level of 
at the beginning of February was 1:3 per the beginning of December 1942, and were 
cent lower than for January but was 9:6 about 8 per cent higher than in February 
per cent higher than for February 1942. In 1942. 
four of the last five years February has The index of the physical volume of busi- 
been lower than January but for the period ness, reflecting activity in the production 
1921-1942 on the average some advance has and distribution of goods, in February was 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1943 1942 



























March February January March | February January 
Employment Index............. CU) |Rte eicertaas eh akeveatae 181-2 183-7 165-1 165-4 165-8 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............-. (2) 1:5 1:5 1-2 4-0 4-3 5-2 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DAVTOUS  ieiy ADR Nae LN GPa era TRL Rt ty 139-5 131-9 119-4 118-5 112-3 
Per capita weekly earnings..... Sie cae eae eek 29-93 27-92 27-92 27-65 26-13 
Prices, wholesale index......... (1) 98-5 97-5 97-1 95-1 94-6 94-3 
Cost of living index............. (4) 117-2 ~ 4116-9], 117-1 115-9 115-7 115-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index.....(4)|.............. 130-5 128-7 144-7 120-0 128-1 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)|.............. 169-1 155-8) 161-4 154-7 150-8 
Wholesale sales...........eecee0. (AY Wak oe stad ok, 145-9 139-9 155-4 136-1 132-2 
Common stocks index............ f4) T78-5 78°7 76:3 62:3 64-7 66-8 
Preferred stocks index........ CAC) ke ciiae ces c+ ie ePaper 102-7 95-6 96-8 99-6 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) {97-7 98-5 98-8 99-6 99-3 99-4 
Physical Volume of Business 
Mradiex i) eee. ooeatme (5) (Ne ee LMR. 227-3 225-8 196-2 192-9 192-3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... Cy et ie alan, 267-8 254-6 217-9 216-3 216-5 
Mineral,production........... (oot Me eau a 236°1 225-3 234-2 248-2 258-5 
Manufacturing 32). ween a4 290-8 279-0 225-8 226-3 222-7 
Wonstruction. caida. eee 140-7 95-0 145-0 98-3 119-1 
Electric power 141-8 142-5 141-7 137-6 142-9 
DISTRIBUTION......060. 02 esbige 143-3 166-3 151-2 144-4 142-0 
Carlos dings eur ieeitr tall sual lite UMnmra iy a, s8U i 139-7 130-5 136-2 140-4 149-6 
Tons carried, freight......... Ga | a Sey A a 175-5 155-1 | 177-4 169-3 169-3 
Bank debits to individual 
SCCOMNES.)4.., 5.) Vo eemeen SN erie ate pitts mais bs 3,711, 843,123] 3,899, 628,358]| 4,176, 830,029] 2,892, 863,582] 3,230,788, 844 
Bank notes in circulation..... TIME 9 fe | eae ee 632, 800, 000 632,800, 000 482,454, 936 462,508, 080 450, 168, 690 
Bank deposits in savings........ C3) (eae ena UN 1,795, 469,353) 1,722,570, 861] 1,549, 628,551] 1,270, 739,069] 1,217, 143, 619 
ee loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 978, 807, 622} 1,036, 228,858 1,212,990,336] 1,055,488,517| 1,052,857, 980 
ailway — 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
Pm eei a ata eet AU Suet LR en sow BAY (7) 253, 795 247,407 227,858 252, 180 248, 549 PPL VNE 
Canadian National Railways, 
Or COU a aM Acces an Cea rat eal s 15 + s.0 a viows es he op nolaxtonee hes 28,706, 000 24,950, 000 25, 967, 000 
Operating expenses......... Se eee ose lcs oleaiecs soba oe 22,065, 063 19,498, 684 18, 696, 053 18,051, 905 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings..... RRA NO, ee tee a 20,333,526 18,927,920 20, 746, 000 18,238,000 18, 660, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $§ |.............. 17,514, 158 16, 687,265 16,960, 522 15,234,101 15,476,210 
Steam railways, freight in 
Wp Ee eine dle fal TEM, vale Wil se) On A ag a eee 4,062,902,000) 4,580, 226,000]:4,031, 154,000) 4,245,573, 000 
Building permits............... $ 4,934,580 2,420,466 3,338,329 6,972,081 4,405,775 6,432, 687 
Contracts awarded.......... (8) $ 11, 110, 600 19,019, 000 11, 984, 000 17,850,400 11,052, 200 12,880,000 
Mineral production— 
Eis NOW. Viti. ies hao ietpla tons 160, 101 157,467 116,327 167,116 143,973 163, 156 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 270,962 245, 588 207,800 265, 903 242,921 259,016 
Ferro-slloys vege elie ae os tons 18,611 16,356 15,331 20,261 17,358 18,004 
Gold cys sa gatin, atel palin OUNCES) FE. BBL chic 327,404 334,510 439, 203 375, 630 405, 664 
Cade acid awd ab ies ROSE Pics rat ONS eyo e s4,., 1, 558, 832 1,542, 236 1,600, 269 1,712,014 1,919, 264 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia 54/2558. Hailes baits] 163;,848; 119}: / 122,742, 641k. we. chi, 283,217,525} 208,681,936] 154,440,152 
Flour production.............. jet A 1,990, 732 1,963,042 1, 806, 854 1,584,978 1,555, 850 
Footwear production.......... DRITSt ose eee. 2,825, 933 2,612, 258 2,921,536 2,626,084 2,463,947 
Output of central electric sta- 
TONS tay ho 9)ss eth glee es rs als k.w-h.| 8,329, 266,000} 2,951,397,000] 3,217,788, 000! 3,220,953, 000| 2,864,438, 000] 3,226,289, 000 
Sales of insurance............... SFC Oe 39,801,000) 39,945,000 35,375,000] 38,938,000] | 42,660,000 
Newsprint production.......... toner ee). «3 221, 810 233,540 295, 840 278,100 311,900 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ Week ended March 25, 1943. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (8) Base June 1941100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 =100 
(5) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. (*°) Notes in the hands3f the public. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended March 27, 1948, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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at the highest level on record. Only a slight 
advance was recorded as compared with the 
previous month but as compared with Feb- 
ruary 1942, the increase was about 18 per 
cent. Manufacturing production, especially 
in those activities producing for war pur- 
poses was materially higher than for the 
previous month, the index for the group 
recording an advance of about four per cent. 
Substantial increase was recorded also in 
construction contracts awarded indicating 
greater activity for this industry than in 
January. Decline was recorded in the pro- 
duction of electric current. 

Cumulative figures for the first two months 
of 1943 show manufacturing production 26-9 
per cent higher than for the same period of 
1942. Flour production increased 25-9 per cent 
cent, in the same comparison creamery butter 
production 24-3 per cent, numbers of cigar- 
ettes released 20°3 per cent, the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded 29-5 per cent, 
and the index of grain marketings 45-4 per 
cent, while the index of livestock marketings 
declined 25 per cent, the volume of mineral 
production 9 per cent, factory cheese produc- 
tion 56°3 per cent, newsprint production 24:5 
per cent and steel ingot production 10 per cent. 


During the month of March 
the number of strikes re- 
corded was less than the 
previous month but the 
number of workers involved 
showed a decided increase and the time loss 
in man working days was somewhat higher. 
The figures show 28 strikes, involving 17,008 
workers, with a time loss of 30,683 man work- 
ing days, as compared with 32 strikes in 
February, involving 5,243 workers and show- 
ing a time loss of 24,06 days. During March, 
1942, there were 18 strikes on record, involv- 
ing 3,770 workers, with a time loss of 23,191 
days. During the month under review the 
strikes which involved a large number of 
workers were: a strike of 6,000 shipyard work- 
ers at Vancouver, B.C., a strike of 3,000 street 
railway employees at Montreal, P.Q., and 
eleven strikes in the coal mining industry 
involving more than 5,000 workers. None of 
these strikes, accounting for about two-thirds 
of the total time loss for the month, was of 
long duration. 

Of the 28 disputes during March, 26 were 
terminated during the month. Eleven resulted 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour of 
the employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments and four were indefinite in result. Two 
strikes, involving 204 workers, were reported 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 


Strikes 
and Lockouts 
during March. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTERES' 
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Twenty-four applications 

Industrial for the establishment of 
Disputes Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation under 
Act. the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of March. Five 
boards submitted their reports; ten boards 
were established and the constitution of six 
boards was completed during the month. 
Fifteen disputes were referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners and reports 
were received from commissioners in ten 
cases. One dispute was referred to an In- 
dustrial Relations Officer. As the result of 
negotiations arranged by a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, the settlement of one 
dispute was reported, an agreement having 
been reached between the parties. Two appli- 
cations were withdrawn during the month and 
one application rejected. 


The fifth meeting of the 
Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hy- 
giene was held in Ottawa 
on March 29, 1948, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. F. Blackler of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. 


Meeting of 
Committee on 
Industrial 
Hygiene. 


Discussion centred mainly on _ progress 
made towards implementation of Order in 
Council P.C. 1550 (March 2, 1942) which 
requires owners of war contract premises to 
“provide medical, surgical, nursing and pre- 
ventive services to the satisfaction of the 
Minister” (of Pensions and National Health). 


An account was given of the steps being 
taken to acquaint employers with the im- 
portance of health services in enabling work- 
ers to make a better contribution to war 
production, and with the procedure neces- 
sary for the establishment of such services 
in industrial plants. 


(An article on medical services in in- 
dustry as related to Canada appeared in the 
November, 1942 issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 1274. New York State recommenda- 
tions on the subject were described on page 
227 of the February issue.) 


Other matters discussed by the Committee 
included absenteeism and production in re- 
lation to fatigue; night work for women in 
war industries; pre-employment and _ place- 
ment examinations; the hazard of radium in 
industry; and tuberculosis control. 
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The appointment has been 
Labour announced of Mr. Howard 
representative B. Chase as labour repre- 
appointed to sentative on the Board of 
C.B.C. Governors of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation. 
Mr. Chase is head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers in Canada, and As- 
sistant Grand Chief Engineer of the inter- 
national brotherhood. 

The appointment of Mr. Chase followed 
requests made by each of the major trade 
union organizations in their legislative pro- 
posals to the Dominion Government during 
February and March that labour be accorded 
further representation on government bodies. 
The Prime Minister at that time indicated 
his desire to see “as complete a labour repre- 
sentation as possible on government boards.” 


Representatives of trade 
unions in the British Do- 
from Britain minions met in England at 
and Dominions a conference beginning 
meet in April 12. The conference 
conference. was convened by Sir Walter 

Citrine, Secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, and was at- 
tended by delegates from labour organiza- 
tions in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, as well as from the British 
unions. 

The Canadian representatives were Mr. 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and Mr. Alfred 
Farmilo, President of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, representing the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
establish closer communication between the 
labour movements of the countries repre- 
sented and to exchange first-hand informa- 
tion on labour conditions in the various 
countries in wartime. Topics discussed in- 
cluded wartime legislation affecting labour, 
and the way in which labour unions are 
meeting the problems of the war effort. 


Labour leaders 


The death occurred on 
March 3 of Patrick Joseph 
Jobin, the first  corre- 
spondent of the Lasour 
GazETTE who had served 
the Department in that 
capacity from the first 
issue of this periodical in September, 1900. 

He was appointed Lasour GAZETTE corre- 
spondent for the Quebec District when the 
present Prime Minister, Rt. Honourable 
William Lyon Mackenzie King was establish- 
ing this official publication, and serving as 
its first editor. The letter covering Mr. 


Death of 

P. J. Jobin, 
first corres- 
pondent of 
Labour Gazette. 
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Jobin’s appointment is still on file, bearing 
the approving comment of the late Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, then Prime Minister. 


For more than 42 years Mr. Jobin faith- 
fully covered his assignment in the field of 
prices and industrial disputes. He was fear- 
less and outspoken in situations that called 
for plain speaking. Some of his communica- 
tions are gems of frankness and yet he had 
the respect of all those with whom he came 
in contact in his official duties. 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, the Deputy Min- 
ister of the Department, paid tribute to the 
long and faithful service which Mr. Jobin 
rendered in such full measure to the service 
of the Department of Labour all through its 
evolution to one of the most important 
departments of the Government. 


The publication is an- 
Publication nounced by the Dominion 
announced of Bureau of Statistics of the 
“Canada 1943”, 1943 edition of the Official 
Handbook “Canada”. 
Canada 1943 covers the present situation 
in the Dominion from Atlantic to Pacific, 
the weight of emphasis being placed on 
those aspects that are currently of most 
importance. So far as space permits, all 
phases of the country’s economic organiza- 
tion are dealt with and statistics are brought 
up to the latest possible date. The text is 
accompanied by a wealth of illustrative 
matter that adds to the interest of the 
subjects treated. 


The Introduction reviews Canada’s war 
program, covering the development of her 
armed forces, the financial steps that have 
been taken, and the governmental organiza- 
tions that have been created with their 
principal activities. It also reviews Canada’s 
economic condition at the close of 1942. This 
Introduction is followed by special articles 
dealing with “Canada’s Industrial War Front, 
1942” and “Power in Relation to Canadian 
War Production”. The former article treats 
of the extensive industrial organization that 
has been developed under the control of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply for the 
rapid production of all forms of war muni- 
tions. 


The seventeen chapters review in detail 
economic conditions in the Dominion. All 
sections of the Handbook are well illus- 
trated by up-to-date half-tone reproductions. 

The price of. the publication is 25 cents 
per copy; the special price concession granted, 
in the past, to teachers, bona fide students 
and ministers of religion has been discon- 
tinued. Application for copies may be made 
to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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A scheme intended to guar- 


Training and antee, as far as possible, 


resettlement the return to active life 
of disabled of all disabled persons, 
persons in whether injured in the 
Britain. armed services or in civil 


life, is contained in the 
final report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation: and Resettle- 
ment of Disabled Persons in Great Britain. 
This committee was set up in December, 1941, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. Tomlinson, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. 


It is suggested that the scheme should be 
open to all, regardless of the nature or cause 
of the disablement. Hospital facilities would 
be provided for the specialized treatment of 
general and surgical medical cases. It is 
emphasized, however, that the _ successful 
rehabilitation of a person disabled by injury 
or sickness is not solely a medical problem 
but calls for the services of the social and 
industrial expert. There must be the fullest 
co-operation between the medical and in- 
dustrial service, and in order to complete 
the process of rehabilitation the employment 
in which disabled persons are placed must be 
suited to individual capacity and make the 
best use of individual skill. The Committee 
discuss various aspects of both medical and 
post-hospital rehabilitation and they make a 
number of recommendations on these matters, 
including proposals regarding a reconditioning 
and vocational training service. 


On the subject of resettlement, the Com- 
mittee emphasize that the only satisfactory 
form of resettlement for a disabled person 
is employment which he can take and keep 
on his merits as a worker in normal com- 
petition with his fellows. With careful assess- 
ment of individual capacity and selection of 
employment a large proportion of disabled 
persons are capable of taking their places in 
industry on normal terms. In order to secure 
the resettlement of such persons in employ- 


ment the Committee consider that some 
measure of statutory obligation will be 
required, and they accordingly recommend 


that provision should be made by legislation 
for:— 


(a) a restriction upon the engagement of 
non-disabled persons by an employer who is 
employing less than a prescribed percentage 
quota of registered disabled persons, the 
prescribed quota being permitted to be 
varied for different industries, and to be 
relaxed for individual employers in special 
circumstances; 

(b) the scheduling of certain occupations 
for the benefit of disabled persons and the 
prohibition of the engagement of non- 
disabled persons in such occupations without 
a special licence; 
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(c) the setting up of a register of persons 
handicapped by disablement, this being con- 
fined to those whose disablement is likely 
to last more than six months and substan- 
tially handicaps them in obtaining or keep- 
ing employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, previous experience, and 
qualifications. 

The scheme established by the proposed 
legislation should, the Committee consider, 
be administered by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service through local com- 
mittees set up in-association with the employ- 
ment exchanges. Disabled ex-service men 
(1914-18) still in receipt of a disability pension 
should be entitled to registration under the 
scheme, and the King’s Roll Scheme should 
be terminated. 

For the more severely disabled it is pro- 
posed that employment under sheltered con- 
ditions should be provided through voluntary 
undertakings, as at present, and through 
special centres established and administered 
by a public corporation. 

On the subject of the financing of the 
scheme the Committee are of the opinion 
that the scheme should be regarded as a 
social service and that its cost should be met 
and recognized as a public obligation. 

In their concluding remarks the Com- 
mittee refer to the Report by Sir William 
Beveridge on the problem of social insur- 
ance, and point out that their own proposals 
do not conflict in aim or principle with 
those advocated in that Report; acceptance 
of the Committee’s proposals’ therefore, 
would not prejudice action on the _ lines 
advocated by Sir William Beveridge. 


An extension of the powers 
Control of of the Minister of Labour 
employment of and National Service in 
women extended Britain to direct women 
in Britain. into employment and _ to 

channel their employment 
through employment exchanges or approved 
agencies was announced recently by Mr. 
Bevin. In future, women up to 45 who have 
no children under 14 may be directed into 
employment which now includes part-time 
work and occupations not covered by Essen- 
tial Work Orders, and by the Employment 
of Women (Control of Engagement) Order 
passed January 28, 1943, women between the 
ages of 18 and 40 may not obtain employ- 
ment except through an employment exchange 
or approved agency. For both groups the 
former age limit was 30. 

The conditions of employment of the first 
group are to be safeguarded by a Govern- 
ment Order which is at present under study 
by the Trades Union Congress and the British 
Employers’ Confederation, and will be issued 
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before the new policy is put into effect. Over 
half a million women have already taken up 
part-time work voluntarily. 


The Control of Engagement Order replaces 
an earlier Order of January 22, 1942. As 
before, certain types of employment such as 
agricultural work, nursing, teaching, etc., and 
certain classes of women such as those with 
children under 14 are exempted from it, but 
employers wishing to fill specified positions 
which require special qualifications may now 
secure permits to hire persons without refer- 
ence to the local exchange in the same way 
as certain individuals could obtain permits to 
seek employment outside the exchange under 
the former order. 


In addition, men up to 65 and women up 
to 6) are now compelled to notify the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
whenever they leave or are discharged from 
any job covered by an Essential Work Order, 
so that they may be placed in other essential 
work immediately. 


A cotton-spinning firm in 
Britain engaged on Govy- 
ernment work was recently 
fined for employing several 
women for longer hours 


Employer in 
Britain fined 
for permitting 
women to work 


excessive than were permitted by 
overtime. law. The women had 

volunteered to work over- 
time to overcome a bottleneck in the 


doubling room which was caused by absentee- 
ism and which affected various processes in 
the factory. They had begun work at 7.45 
am. and were not expected to finish until 
10 pm. on the day on which the district 
factory inspector discovered the case. ‘Their 
actual work-day was 124 hours because an 
hour for tea and three-quarters of an hour 
for lunch were subtracted from the 144 hour 
period of employment. The factory inspector 
in giving evidence at the _ prosecution 
declared: “This is the longest period of 
work I have ever come across. Even in 
the engineering industry the maximum which 
can be granted is 60 hours per week and 11 
hours per day, and there is no factory in 
my area working anything near 60 hours.” 
He said he understood that excessive over- 
time had been worked the week before in 
the same establishment. 


Under the British Factories Act of 1937 the 
hours of women are limited to 9 a day and 
48 a week and the period of employment 
may not exceed 11 hours a day. A limited 
amount of overtime is permitted but in no 
case may hours exceed 10 a day or the period 
of employment be more than 12 hours. How- 
ever an Emergency Order was issued on 
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February 5, 1942, under the Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939, exempting cotton spinning 
and doubling from these provisions of the 
Factories Act, but employers could only avail 
themselves of the exemption by obtaining the 
written permission of the district factory in- 
spector and complying with conditions laid 
down in the Order The Order authorizes the 
inspector to fix a maximum for women’s 
hours somewhere between 48 and 52 and 
permits women to work 94 hours on week- 
days and from 5 to 7 hours as the inspector 
may determine on Saturdays. The period of 
employment may not exceed 104 hours a day. 
In imposing the fines, the Stipendiary 
Magistrate said he was disposed to leniency 
in view of the firm’s small degree of respon- 
sibility for the offences and was satisfied that 
there was no exploitation of the women. He 
added: “I read of people getting the M.B.E. 
and the O:B.E. and being generally com- 
mended for turning in to work at all hours 
to increase production. When does a com- 
mendable act become a criminal one?” 


Regulations in Australia 
Harvest relating to labour supply 
labour in and conditions of work 
Australia. in harvesting were gazetted 


on October 23, and amended. 
on November 9, 1942. They are entitled the 
National Security (Wheat Harvesting Em- 
ployment) Regulations. The original regula- 
tions applied only to wheat but the amend- 
ment extended their application to oats, rye 
and barley. 


Under them a Wheat Harvesting Employ- 
ment Commission has been set up consisting 
of a chairman and two representatives each 
of the Australian Wheat Growers’ Federa- 
tion and the Australian Workers’ Union. Its 
functions are to co-operate with manpower 
authorities in obtaining and allocating man- 
power for harvesting crops sown during 1942 
and to determine wages and conditions for 
this work. Local Wheat Harvest Employ- 
ment Committees have also been set up, 
and they exercise such powers of the Com- 
mission as the Commission specifies. 


A determination relating to wages and 
conditions has been issued by the Commis- 
sion. Basic rates are set for the various 
classes of labour and these are to be adjusted 
in a prescribed manner with changes in the 
cost of living. Normal hours are limited to 
48 per week and time and one-half must be 
paid for overtime. Wages are to be paid 
weekly in cash or as mutually arranged. 
Local Committees may sit as Boards of 
Reference to settle disputes as to matters 
under the determination and other matters. 
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Problems connected with 
the employment of women 
in war industries in the 
United States were dis- 
cussed at a conference of 


United States 
conference on 
employment of 
women in 


war industries. State labour department 

officials from 11 eastern 
and central States and the District of 
Columbia. The conference met on March 


10 and 11 at the invitation of the United 
States Secretary of Labour and was con- 
ducted by the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labour. Topics on the agenda 
included the types of work women can do, 
working hours in wartime, industrial health 
and safety standards, and adjustments in 
home and factory to reduce absenteeism 
and increase production. States represented 
were Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, ‘New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. 


The conference agreed that reasonable 
hours of work must be maintained in both 
war and civilian industries and endorsed the 
8-hour day, 48-hour week and one day’s rest 
in seven recommended by eight Federal 
Government agencies last year (L.G., 1942, 
p. 881). Only in cases of emergency should 
these standards be relaxed. The conference 
also advocated the same wage rates for 
women as for men and proper safeguards for 
the health and safety of women workers. 

In regard to civilian industries, the con- 
ference was of the opinion that relaxation 
of standards should be permitted only to 
maintain production of essential goods and 
should be confined to areas with extreme 
labour shortages. 


The principle of a guaran- 
teed minimum-weekly-wage 
for workers employed for 
a short work-week was up- 
held in a recent decision of 
the highest Court in New 
York State. Minnesota in 
1920 was the first State to adopt the prin- 
ciple of setting a weekly minimum wage for 
_workers who were employed for less than the 
regular work-week, and since then 25 to 30 
minimum wage orders of this nature have 
been passed in various States. Such orders 
have a two-fold aim of inducing employers 
to spread their work more evenly over the 
week and of providing workers with a basic 
subsistence wage regardless of whether they 
are employed full-time or not. Wage adjust- 
ments of this type are permissible under the 
United States wage-stabilization policy which 
is concerned with eliminating substandards of 
living as well as checking inflationary wage 


Principle of 
guaranteed 
minimum wage 
established in 
N.Y. state. 
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increases. The U.S. National War Labour 
Board declared im General Order No. 7 that 
since State minimum wage legislation is 
designed to eliminate substandards of living, 
the Board approves in advance all wage in- 
creases made in pursuance of State minimum 
wage laws. 

The Order under attack in the New York 
Courts applied to the confectionery industry. 
It set a minimum wage of $14 for a 40-hour 
week and a 85 cent hourly rate, but stipulated 
that employees who work three days or less 
in any week during the busy season (Septem- 
ber 1-April 1) must be paid a minimum of 
$10 a week and those who work two days or 
less in the slack season must receive $7 a 
week. For a third day in the slack season the 
worker is to receive three-fifths of the full 
weekly minimum or $8.40, and four-fifths or 
$11.20 for a fourth day in either season. 

The employers objected to paying workers 
for hours not actually worked, but the Court 
held that all minimum wage legislation was 
based on the principle of providing workers 
with a decent standard of living rather than 
reflecting the market value of the worker’s 
services. It asserted that “the idea of a ‘liv- 
ing wage’ is the heart and core of such legis- 
lation” and declared that when the New York 
State legislature, in passing the Minimum 
Wage Act 

directed the Wage Board and the Com- 

Missioner to take into account the cost of 

adequate maintenance and health as well 

as the value of the services and the wages 
paid in the State for like work, the Legis- 
lature of course realized that a wage suf- 
ficient to provide a decent standard of living 


would sometimes exceed the strict bargain- 
and-sale value of the worker’s services. 


The Court was of the opinion that if the 
Wage Board could only fix minimum hourly 
rates without being able to set a minimum 
number of hours for which the rates had to 
be paid, it could not carry out the obvious 
intent of the Minimum Wage Act which was 
to provide workers with a living wage. 


A committee representing 


Post-war management and labour in 
planning the textile industry of the 
for textile United States and including 
industry. representatives of the pub- 


lic has been established to 
advise the International Labour Office in its 
current studies of the probable position of 
the textile industry in the post-war period. 
The new committee will be known as the 
Advisory Textile Committee of the United 
States, and will be composed of four members 
representing management, four representing 
labour and four representing the’ public. 
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The function of the committee, it was 
explained, will be “to assist with constructive 
criticism and suggestions” in the preliminary 
work now being carried on by the I.L.O. in 
exploring the feasibility of a World Textile 
Office under I.L.0. auspices in the immediate 
post-war period. 

Such a World Textile Office would be based 
on the tri-partite principle and would be 
responsible for the international organization 
of economic and social measures to secure 
prosperity and social justice in the textile 
industry. 


The Permanent Inter- 
Social American Committee on 
Security Social Security which was 
in the established by the first 
Americas. Inter-American Conference 


on Social Security, held at 
Santiago de Chile on September 10-16, 1942 
(L. G., Nov. 1942, p. 1285), has decided to pub- 
lish a periodical Bulletin. The Provisional Gen- 
eral Secretariat has issued the first number 
of this Bulletin, which is a provisional issue 
pending a decision of the Executive body as 
‘to the character of the publication. This first 
issue, which may be obtained from the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Montreal, is an out- 
line of the principal developments during the 
past two years in the social insurance field in 
the Americas. A tabular summary of the legis- 
lation in effect in this field on January 1, 1943, 
appears at the end of the Bulletin. 

The general conclusion is that “the social 
security movement in the Americas is pro- 
gressing at am accelerating pace, and that, 
inspired by a wide social vision and learning 
from one another’s experience, the insurance 
schemes are being improved in order to meet 
the needs of the populations concerned and 
to play their part fully in economic and social 
life. . . . One is struck particularly by two 
facts: the number of new general schemes 
introduced and the ever-growing importance 
which is being attached to sickness insurance 
and to measures for the conservation of 
health.” 

In Canada and the United States, it is 
pointed out, a large proportion of the medical 
profession has been drawn into the armed 
forces, and it is suggested that the great 
strain imposed on the remaining doctors, 
especially in munitions centres, might have 
been reduced if there had been compulsory 
sickness insurance to provide an organization 
to enable the most economical use of the doc- 
tors available. It is noted, however, that in 
Canada plans are now being drawn up for the 
establishment of compulsory insurance to 
provide medical care. 
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Italian workers absent from 


Absenteeism of their factories without per- 


dissatisfied mission for one day are 
workers now liable to trial by mili- 
in Italy. tary courts and may be im- 


prisoned for as much as 
six months, according to the American Labour 
Conference on International Affairs. 


Absenteeism, the report states, has assumed 
grave proportions in Italy, where the work- 
ers are dissatisfied, underfed and exhausted 
by long working hours. 


Dissatisfaction arises chiefly from wide- 
spread shut downs. German coal deliveries 
have proved insufficient to keep factories 
going, and power shortages and shortages of 
raw materials have further contributed to 
the shutdowns. In December 1942 and Jan- 
uary and February 1943, work in all cotton 
mills was suspended and the unemployed 
were forced into the army or sent to Germany 
to work. 


Still other factories have been forced to 
close because of shortages of skilled work- ~ 
ers, who have been sent to Germany. 


Wages and salaries in Italy have been 
frozen for the duration of the war. Two years 
ago the government, worried by persistent 
grumbling and dangerous discontent, ordered 
a single wage increase of 4 per cent and 
a salary increase of 8 per cent. There 
have been no further increases since. 


Long working hours and inadequate food 
have slowly undermined the health of the 
Italian workers. At the beginning of the 
war the government fixed the working day 
at ten hours. Later it increased it to twelve 
hours in the metallurgical and machine in- 
dustries without any overtime pay. Italian 
railroad employees engaged in loading and 
unloading freight are now obliged to work 
seven days a week. 


Correction 


In a note in the Lasour Gazette for March 
(p. 803), on the maintenance of membership 
formula of the U.S. National War Labour 
Board, there appeared this sentence: “As 
applied to a typical union contract, the 
formula provides that after a specified date 
no existing union members may terminate 
their employment for the duration of the 
contract.” 


In the above sentence, the word ‘“member- 


ship” should have been used instead of 
employment. | 


Social Security 


Report on Social Security for Canada 


Plan to Establish a Basic Minimum of Economic Security for Every 
Citizen Submitted to House ‘of Commons Committee 


ROPOSALS that would assure to every 

Canadian certain standards of economic 
protection against the hazards of life were sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons Committee 
on Social Security by Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, on 
March 16. The proposals were incorporated in 
a Report on Social Security for Canada! pre- 
pared by Dr. Leonard ©. Marsh of the Do- 
minion Government’s Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction (of which Dr. F. Cyril James 
is chairman). 

The report, which is concerned with rural 
as well as urban needs, contains a survey of 
existing social legislation in Canada. It sets 
out methods by which this legislation can be 
improved and extended, and outlines prin- 
ciples for the construction of a comprehensive 
social security system suited to Canadian con- 
ditions. It does not contain specific draft 
measures, but provides a framework upon 
which legislation may be based. 


Dr. Marsh’s report recommends protection 
against the following contingencies: 

(1) unemployment; 

(2) sickness; 

(3) disability ; 

(4) old age and retirement; 

(5) premature death of breadwinner (the 
risks of widowhood and orphanhood) ; 

(6) family needs (extra expenses due to 
births, deaths and the upkeep of 
children). 


The report proposes that these contingencies 
be met by the following methods: 


(1) extension of Canada’s present system of 
unemployment insurance; an unemployment 
assistance program for those not covered; 

(2) a national system of health insurance to 
provide medical and dental care and hospitali- 
zation; the provision of cash benefits to com- 
pensate for time lost through sickness to be 
considered as a separate scheme; 

(3) retention of existing workmen’s com- 
pensation provisions; establishment of benefits 
for those disabled by non-industrial causes; 
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(4) revision of present old age pension 
scheme; to be eventually replaced by retire- 
ment pensions on a contributory basis; 


(5) pensions for widows and orphans; 


(6) children’s allowances; cash grants for 
funeral expenses; maternity benefits for women 
wage-earners. » 


National Employment Program 


In addition to the above recommendations, 
the report stresses the essentiality of a na- 
tional employment program without which, it 
declares, the social insurance structure would 
have no solid foundation. Social insurance, 
the report emphasizes, “merely anchors the 
basic minimum, the absence of poverty . . 
The first positive measure in providing social 
security is a program which will make work 
available, or, in other words, which will offer 
wages rather than subsistence maintenance... 
The only basic answer to unemployment is 
employment.” 

Anticipating a period of economic disloca- 
tion at the close of the war, varying from six 
months to two years or more, during which a 
considerable amount of occupational change- 
over will be inevitable, the report advocates 
an expenditure of the order of a billion dollars 
in the first post-war year on a government pro- 
gram to provide employment. While not going 
into details of projects, as outside the scope of 
the report, Dr. Marsh points to the need for 
a program of major public works, requiring 
“a co-ordinated effort of mobilization in which 
provinces, municipalities, utilities and private 
industry must be invited to join” and refers 
in this connection to the work of the sub- 
committee on Post-war Construction Projects, 
which has already reported on various aspects 
of the subject. 

In such a full-employment program, Dr. 
Marsh suggests, it will also be imperative to 
maintain a system of facilities which will help 
to equip people to find work, or to give them 
access to new skills if there are no openings 
for those they already posses. “For many 
categories of workers,” he points out, “the 
proper requisite in the event of unemployment 
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is not maintenance in idleness, or even em- 
ployment on works projects, but training.” 
The continuance of the present Vocational 
Training program into the post-war period is 
recommended; and the better equipment of 
the Dominion Employment Offices, the import- 
ance of whose role, Dr. Marsh says, “it is 
impossible to over-emphasize.” 


Basic Standard of Living 


The report attempts to estimate the amount 
of income that a Canadian family must re- 
celve aS a minimum in order that poverty be 
eliminated. While pointing to the difficulty 
of ascertaining exact standards in dollar terms, 
the report refers to surveys of income needs 
that have been undertaken by various agen- 
cies, and uses as a basis standards prepared 
by the Toronto Welfare Council. On the 
basis of these standards, and judging from a 
table of Canadian family incomes in 1941 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Dr. Marsh concludes that one-third of 
Canada’s urban families received in that year 
incomes insufficient to provide an “assistance 


minimum budget,” while another one-third . 


received less than a “desirable minimum bud- 
get.” In rural districts the figure is estimated 
at 50 per cent of families receiving less than 
the “assistance minimum budget,” with an 
additional 23 per cent receiving less than the 
“desirable minimum budget.” In practice, 
whether or not an individual family were 
below the minimum would depend on the 
number of children. But for all these families 
social insurance techniques are particularly 
appropriate. 

In terms of these findings the report evalu- 
ates past and present provision for the various 
categories of social need, and notes certain 
anomalies, insufficiencies, regional variations 
in coverage, and, in general, a lack of uniform 
or adequate standards. 

The question of legislating for an adequate 
minimum standard of wages as a necessary 
part of a program to eliminate poverty is 
touched on, but is not pursued, as beyond the 
scope of the report. However, a topic closely 
related to this question and deemed to be of 
importance in the social insurance scheme is 
the problem of whether a minimum wage 
standard should be based on the needs of a 
single individual or of a family. 

The report argues that wages are primarily 
a payment for services or for productivity, 
and that “fundamentally, insistence on relat- 
ing a wage rate to family needs is illogical.” - 


Children’s Allowances 


Accordingly the report advocates the supple- 
menting of income by the nation in the case 
of wage-earners with children by the provi- 
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sion of children’s allowances. These should 
be payable in the form of monetary grants at 
a standard rate and payable without reference 
to whether the family is employed or un- 
employed, in receipt of am insurance benefit 
or not. They are urged as a straightforward 
recognition of the special claim of children 
on the family budget, and of the fact that 
large families may be as much a cause of 
poverty as the economic hazards of unemploy- 
ment, sickness and premature death of the 
breadwinner. The whole structure of social 
insurance recommended proceeds on _ the 
assumption that these allowances will be part 
of the total system, and its advantages are 
followed through consistently at all points 
in the report. Rates of payment would vary 
with the age of the child; rates varying from 
$5 to $12.50 per child under the age of seven- 
teen being tentatively suggested. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The report discusses Canada’s present un- 
employment insurance system as a base from 
which other social security units may be 
built. In looking towards a comprehensive 
social security system, and especially in rela- 
tion to the anticipated period of stress at the 
close of the war, the report suggests considera- 
tion of “gaps” im the existing system as 
follows :— 

(1) extension of coverage to important 
groups of workers not at present included in 
the scheme; 

(2) provision for those who exhaust their 
benefits, whether at the end of six months or 
more rapidly; 

(3) provision for persons not eligible for 
other reasons. 


In regard to benefits payable under the Act, 
the report points to the fact that “there is 
only a very restricted recognition of the extra 
dependency obligations of married men.” The 
present scale calls for payment of benefits 
about 15 per cent higher to married workers 
than to single. The report recommends that 
this differential be substantially increased, 
specifically for a wife or other adult. dependent ; 
it is assumed that child dependents will be 
covered separately by children’s allowances as 
proposed elsewhere in the report. If increased 
contributions are required to effect the change 
in benefits, they should not be collected from 
workers in the lower-paid categories. 


Unemployment Assistance 


For those not covered by unemployment 
insurance the report proposes a system of un- 
employment assistance. Benefits payable 
under this scheme might be about ten per cent 
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less than benefits under unemployment insur- 
ance. The plan would be administered through 
the Dominion employment offices, and would 
be closely bound up with rehabilitation train- 
ing and with transference programs. The 
latter aspects of the plan would be of service 
in relation to establishing in employment some 
individuals previously considered unemploy- 
able. 


Health Insurance 


The Marsh report emphasizes the need for 
a hhealth insurance plan in Canada to cover 
both rural and urban dwellers, and states 
certain general principles. (A draft bill on 
health insurance in Canada, submitted to the 
Social Security Committee by Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie at the same time as the Marsh 
report, is summarized elsewhere in this issue.) 

Unlike unemployment insurance, “which 
must be confined not only to the industrial 
population but to persons actually or poten- 
tially of employee status”, health insurance 
should be of universal coverage. 

“To approach the problem comprehen- 
sively”, the report declares, “it is important 
to recognize that there are actually four major 
aspects of health and sickness contingencies 
rather than one”: 

(a) public health measures (including posi- 
tive action to prevent illness from 
developing)’; 

(b) medical care; 

(c) sickness benefits (cash payments to 
cover loss of earning power)’; 

(dy disability, chronic illness, and _ other 
forms of long-term interruption or ces- 
sation of earning power. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation, the oldest form 
of collective provision by the insurance or 
pooling techniques, is well developed in Can- 
ada. Mostly, it provides for those whom it 
covers a substantial range of benefits including 
medical care, and payments in the event of 
temporary incapacity, permanent disability 
and death. The Ontario system, which dates 
from 1919, is “frequently quoted as a desirable 
model in literature on the subject”. 

The report notes certain omissions in some 
of the provincial systems in respect to cover- 
age of workers in stores, restaurants and other 
commercial establishments; clerical workers; 
casual and irregular workers; seamen; and 
agricultural workers. 

The relation of workmen’s compensation to 
a general scheme of social insurance is con- 
sidered. The provision of benefits for in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases separately from 
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provisions for accidents and illness incurred 
by the general public is noted to be somewhat 
anomalous. Nevertheless in view of the good 
record of workmen’s compensation and its 
value as an encouragement to industrial safety 
work, it is recommended that the system 
should be retained. 


Non-Industrial Disability and Invalidity 


The report shows that for disability from 
non-industrial causes there is at present very 
httle provision. In cases of temporary in- 
validity the report recommends that, in ad- 
dition to medical care, cash benefits should 
be provided to compensate for loss of earning 
power. These would commence, typically, after 
a waiting period, and would amount to ap- 
proximately one-half of the normal wage. For 
cases of permanent or long-term disability 
pensions should be provided. Persons who be- 
come partially disabled should receive special 
consideration in regard to rehabilitation and 
to placement in suitable employment, and 
recelve appropriate compensation. 

Cash maternity benefits, the report suggests, 
would be a normal counterpart to sickness 
benefits in the general health insurance scheme. 
For employed women, benefits would be 
payable six weeks before and six weeks after 
birth of the child, absence from work being 
the condition of payment, and might, it is 
proposed, be at a somewhat higher rate than 
sickness benefits. 


Old Age Pensions 


The report links old age with permanent 
disability as a contingency for which pensions 
should be provided. Recognizing that some 
persons lose their capacity for work at an 
earlier age than others, the report suggests 
a basic non-compulsory eligible age for old 
age pensions with premiums for those post- 
poning retirement until later. The basic age 
suggested is 65 for men and 60 for women. 

“In, no province”, according to Dr. Marsh, 
“ean it be said that the old age pension 
administration carries out an adequate social 
treatment of the problem of assistance and 
service to the aged person”. He suggests 
removal of “many of the unjustifiable restric- 
tions as to eligibility”, including residence 
qualifications, both Dominion and provincial, 
citizenship provisions, the principle “zealously 
adhered to in certain provinces of the reponsi- 
bility of the children to the point of assum- 
ing that income is actually forthcoming from 
children for the support of the applicant even 
in cases where it is not. .Equally it is 
unsound to assume income from property of 
the pension applicant when such income ‘s 
non-existent”. 
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The maximum pension payable, even in 
the more generous provinces, at present pro- 
vides “less than a basic minimum for those 
who are reliant solely on the pension itself 
., . .A maximum $30 monthly pension, with 
means-testing and income-deductiom more 
rigidly applied than at present, would be 
fairer to the completely destitute and depen- 
dent than the present scale of assistance”. 


Compulsory Retirement Insurance 


The report suggests a gradual transference 
in principle from old age pensions to com- 
pulsory retirement insurance (except in cer- 
tain cases where the collection of contribu- 
tions is not practicable, where the present 
pension could continue). Persons under the 
insurance scheme would pay contributions and 
on reaching retirement age would be entitled 
to benefits as of right and not subject to 
means test. Such a plan could be integrated 
with company retirement schemes already in 
effect. 


Mothers’ Allowances and Survivors’ 
Insurance 


Mother’s allowances in Canada, that is, 
the payment at present made to widows with 
dependent children, are, the report states, 
“a special example not only of the diver- 
gences which arise in a situation in which 
there is no Dominion legislation or co- 
ordinating arrangements between provinces, 
but of the complexities and anomalies which 
arise when a particular category of need is 
administered on a poor-relief or charitable- 
grant basis.” 

The seven separate systems in effect in 
Canada are discussed, as to their variations 
and deficiencies in administration, coverage 
and rates of benefit. 

To the extent that the recommendations 
made in the report with respect to family 
allowances and other types of insurance are 
carried out, the provision of survivors’ bene- 
fits would, it is suggested, very largely make 
mothers’ allowances unnecessary. 

In cases where the breadwinner passes 
away the children would continue to receive 
allowances, and the widow, if her presence 
in the home was essential for their proper 
care, would receive $30 a month. For widows 
able to take employment, pensions would be 
available “subject to attendance at the em- 
ployment office within an appropriate period.” 
The rate would’ be relatively high for an 
initial period of six months or a year, and 
at a low level thereafter. 


Full orphans would receive a survivor’s 
benefit of $15 a month in addition to the 
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regular children’s allowance, this amount 
being considered sufficient to provide full 
maintenance to provincial or local child- 
caring authorities. 


Funeral Benefits 


Funeral cash benefits are recommended, at 
a rate of $100 for adults, ranging down to 
$25 for children. Families would be free to 
spend more than the grant if their resources 
and desires dictated. 


Graduated and Flat-rate Benefits 


Unlike the Beveridge plan in Britain, which 
is built on flat rates of benefit for all the 
various units of insurance, the report recom- 
mends a combination of graduated and flat- 
rate benefits, the graduated scales applying 
to those insurances dealing with more tem- 
porary situations and particularly important 
to wage-earners (unemployment insurance, 
sickness cash benefit, workmen’s compensa- 
tion); the flat rates applying to the longer- 
term provisions (disability pensions, widows’ 
pensions, old age pensions). The first pro- 
cedure avoids the difficulties which a single 
rate would raise in view of the considerable 
regional differences which characterize Can- 
ada, and the latter avoids the difficulties of 
cumbersome computations and records such 
as have been necessary, for example, under 
the old age insurance legislation in the United 
States. For health insurance a new term -has 
been invented—the ‘“degressive” principle— 
to describe the procedure of assessing a 
standard rate of contribution, of which vary- 
ing proportions are made up by government 
contribution according to the income category 
into which the insured person falls. The net 
result is a scheme which is part contributory, 
part government financed. 


Implementation of Program 


Whether the whole program of social 
security system should be brought into opera- 
tion at one time, or in some ordered sequence, 
is left to be decided by the pattern of the 
events of the war’s termination and of other 
items of postwar policy, and presumably by 
public opinion as well. It is strongly em- 
phasized, however, that the main shape and 
inter-relationships of an integrated scheme 
must be conceived beforehand if Canada is 
to build her social insurance in the best 
possible way. 

The final section of the report brings to- 
gether the most important matters calling 
for decision, particularly (a) the inter-rela- 
tionship between units in a comprehensive 
scheme, (b) constitutional and administra- 
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tive issues, and (c) the finances of social 
security legislation. 


Constitutional Issues 


On the constitutional issue the report 
emphasizes that proper integration and ad- 
ministration of a comprehensive scheme will 
not be possible unless the federal and pro- 
vincial governments work out a clear under- 
standing on their respective responsibilities. 
“On the revenue side the problem is not 
only one of financial contributions, but of 
economical collection machinery. On the dis- 
tributive side, it is not only the organization 
of services, benefits and accounting which 
is involved; bound up with it are all the 
possibilities of development of constructive 
policies ancillary to the insurances, and other 
possibilities of raising welfare standards 
tproughout the Dominion.” Given this agree- 
ment, and probably constitutional amend- 
ment to give appropriate powers to the 
Dominion for the insurances which it is most 
likely to finance, there is room for consider- 
able streamlining and economy of adminis- 
tration. 


Cost of Program 


Since the report stops short of actuarial 
calculations, and leaves open a number of 
alternatives on rates and conditions of bene- 
fit, no exact computations of total cost are made. 
The experience of other countries is analyzed, 
however, showing that comprehensive social 
security typically calls for some ten to 
twelve-and-a-half per cent of the national 
income. Only a part of this would be new 
expenditure, since the contributory revenue 
is merely the redistribution of existing in- 
come. The government part of the cost, 
moreover, would be much easier to fit into 
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a budget transmuted from wartime levels and 
objects of expenditure than has been con- 
ceivable before. 


Dr. Marsh tentatively estimates the cost 
of a full program to be something under 
$1,000,000,000; of which approximately half 
would be government expenditure. How soon 
this would be the subject of actual collection 
and disbursement depends on the decisions 
taken in co-ordinating Canadian economic 
policy in the post-war years. 

The fundamental point emphasized is that 
social security legislation, like other elements 
in postwar policy, depends on the size and 
the maintenance of the national income. 
As the report suggests at one point, social 
security expenditures may be one of the 
“strategic factors’ in postwar economic 
policy. “One of the necessities for economic ~ 
stability is the maintenance of the flow of 
purchasing-power at the time when muni- 
tions and other factories are closing down 


and war activity in many other spheres is 


being liquidated. Sound social insurance, 
which is a form of investment in physical 
health, morale, educational opportunities 
for children, and family stability, is both a 
desirable and comparatively easy vehicle 
of expenditure. It is not only an eminently 
appropriate peacetime alternative for ex- 
penditures now being devoted to destruction: 
it is also a form of using some of the deferred 
backlog of consumer expenditure to which 
reference is so often made only in terms of 
radios, frigidaires and other tangible con- 
sumers’ goods.” 


If present high levels of income can be 
maintained, it is indicated that a compre- 
hensive social security system for Canada 
can be envisaged even in the context of con- 
siderable tax reduction after the war. 


Proposed Measures for Health Insurance in Canada 


Plan for Dominion-Provincial Legislation Presented to House of Commons 
Committee on Social Security 


PLAN for health insurance in Canada was 

presented for study and consideration to 
the House of Commons Committee on Social 
Security by Honourable Ian Mackenzie, Min- 
ister of Pensions and National Health, on 
March 16. 

The plan was contained in the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance 
(appointed February 5, 1942, by Order in 
Council P.C. 836, and under the chairmanship 
of Dr. J. S. Heagerty, Director of Public 
Health Services), and is in the form of specific 


proposals for Dominion and provincial legis- 
lation. 

It would provide to all citizens complete 
medical and nursing services, hospitalization, 
medicines and drugs, and dental care. . 

Every adult would contribute to the program 
according to a scale based on capacity to pay, 
at a cost not to exceed $26 a year, or 50 
cents a week per person over sixteen—no con- 
tributions would be required for children. Con- 
tributions would be collected where possible 
by payroll deductions. 
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The plan also envisages a public health pro- 
gram designed to prevent illness to the fullest 
possible extent, and to raise standards of 
health throughout the country. 


Administration of Program 


In presenting the report, the Minister re- 
ferred to the constitutional question as to 
whether public health matters came under 
Dominion or provincial jurisdiction. He was of 
the opinion that the constitution, “as at present 
understood and interpreted, prevents the 
Dominion Parliament from adopting a single 
comprehensive national health insurance act.” 

Accordingly, he pointed out, the Advisory 
Committee had proposed that the administra- 
tion of health insurance be allotted to the 
provinces, with the Dominion Government 
providing financial assistance. It was recom- 
mended that a federal statute be passed under 
which the Dominion Government would assist 
financially any province which enacted a health 
insurance measure along approved lines. It 
would be provided, however, that no aid should 
be given unless the province also agreed to 
undertake a general public health program 
approved by the Dominion. This stipulation 
was made in the belief that health insurance 
needs to be accompanied by preventive health 
measures in order to be of the greatest public 
benefit. 


Draft Bill 


The Report of the Committee contains a 
draft Dominion bill, which includes within it 
a model Provincial bill. Scope is allowed to 
the provinces, however, to alter the bill in 
respect of various details. 

A summary of the proposals contained in 
the draft bill follows: 


Coverage 


The draft Health Insurance Bill is planned 
to include all persons resident in Canada. 
Nevertheless, no compulsion is placed upon 
the provinces in this respect other than that 
all indigents must be included in the plan. 


Health Insurance Fund 


To provide health insurance, it will be neces- 
sary to create a Health Insurance Fund com- 
prising money contributed by insured persons, 
employers, the provincial Government and the 
Dominion Government. By so distributing the 
cost, the financial burden will be considerably 
lessened. 

The payment of contributions has been so 
devised that each adult in receipt of wages 
or income will contribute on behalf of him- 
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self and his dependents over 16 in proportion 
to his earnings. He will not, however, be 
required to contribute for children under 16, 
the cost of whose care is to come out of the 
general fund. If employed, his contribution 
will be deducted from his payroll; if his income 
comes from other sources he will be assessed 
for the amount. 

The contribution is estimated at $26 per 
person. If a person is capable of paying the 
entire cost for himself and, his dependents he 
shall be obliged to do so. However, in cases 
where the contribution would exceed three per 
cent of his income he will not be asked to 
pay the full amount. If he is a wage-earner 
his employer will pay the difference; if not, 
the province will do.so. The combined con- 
tributions will be supplemented by a Dominion 
grant. 

Registration 


As soon as health insurance is adopted in 
‘a province, all residents will be registered and 
classified and will be instructed to select a 
doctor from a list provided after consultation 
between the Provincial Health Insurance Com- 
mission and the authorized medical body. 

The method of payment of physicians, nurses 
and others will be left to the decision of the 
Provincial Health Insurance Commission, but 
it is suggested by the Advisory Committee on 
Health Insurance that payment on a capita- 
tion basis would facilitate the provision of 
medical benefits. Also, it is considered desir- 
able that the services of the physician should 
be utilized for prevention as well as treat- 
ment. Thus, the physician will have a responsi- 
bility for the health of each member of the 
family and be responsible for public health 
measures designed to reduce morbidity and 
mortality. He will act as counsellor, advisor 
and supervisor in respect of the health of the 
whole family as a unit. 


Benefits 


The benefits comprise prevention of disease 
and the application of all necessary diagnostic 
and curative procedures and treatments, includ- 
ing medical, surgical, obstetrical, dental, phar- 
maceutical, hospital and nursing benefits and 
such other ancillary services as may be deemed 
necessary. Provision is not made for cash 
benefit due to unemployment caused by illness, 
as it is considered that such benefit should 
be provided by Unemployment Insurance or 
by other means. (See proposals on Social 
Security for Canada, page 429.) 

Medical benefits include the services of a 
general practitioner, consultant, specialist, sur- 
geon, obstetrician, hospitalization and nurse. 
Nursing in the home is confined to the visit- 
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ing nurse except where the circumstances are 
such that bedside nursing is essential. 

Dental benefit must of necessity be restricted 
as the number of dentists in Canada is at 
present insufficient to provide full and com- 
plete dental care for all. It is proposed that 
the Provincial Dental Association make an 
arrangement with the Provincial Health Insur- 
ance Commission to provide every child up 
to sixteen years of age with a semi-annual 
dental examination and such reparative den- 
tistry as is needed. Dental care may be 
provided others to the extent that the funds 
and the number of available dentists will 
permit. 

Pharmaceutical benefit will be provided in 
accordance with a list of drugs to be drawn 
up in co-operation with the Provincial Health 
Insurance Commission and the Provincial 
Pharmaceutical Association. Special provision 
may be made respecting drugs and pharma- 
ceutical preparations known as specialties. 

Hospital benefit is to include general ward 
services unless the insured person wishes by 
paying the difference to obtain semi-private 
or private room. In special cases accommoda- 
tion other than general ward may be pro- 
vided. The terms of agreement for hospital- 
ization will be arranged by the Provincial 
Health Insurance Commission with the Pro- 
vincial Hospital Association. 

Nursing benefit, outlined above, will be 
provided by the Provincial Health Insurance 
Commission in co-operation with the Pro- 
vincial Nursing Association. 


Administration 


Provision is made for administration through 
a Health Insurance Commission in each of 
the provinces, comprising a Chairman who 
shall be a doctor of medicine, the Deputy 
Minister of Health of the province (ex-officio), 
and such other number of persons as may 
be determined from time to time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council after con- 
sultation with representatives of professional 
groups, labour, agriculture, industry, etc. 

Authority is given the Provincial Health 
Insurance Commission to study the resources 
of the province and facilities available for 
providing benefits and to divide the province 
into administrative and public health areas. 
The supervision of the provision of benefits 
is to be placed under Regional Officers. 

Inasmuch as Dominion administration is 
confined to the administration of Dominion 
grants, it is not considered necessary to create 
a Dominion Health Insurance Commission as 
administration may be carried out by a 
Health Insurance Division in the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health under 
a Director of Health Insurance. 
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Provision is also made in the Bill for the 
creation of a National Council on Health 
Insurance, comprising the Director of Health 
Insurance of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health as Chairman, the Deputy 
Minister of Health of each province, the 
Chief Administrative Officer of each province 
which has established a Health Insurance Act 
and such other persons comprising a repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Dental Association, Cana- 
dian Hospital Council, the pharmacal and 
nursing professions, labour, industry, agricul- 
ture and urban and rural women respectively 
as may be appointed by the Governor in ~ 
Council. None of these will receive remun- 
eration but will be paid travelling expenses 
and maintenance. 


Grants 


The bill would authorize the Dominion to 
make agreements with the provinces to assist 
them with grants of money in providing 
various health services in addition to health 
insurance. 

Eight such grants are proposed, under the 
stipulation that the province make statutory 
provision for their economic and efficient use. 
In no case, however, is an agreement to be 
made with any province unless the province 
agrees to use both the Health Insurance 
Grant and the Public Health Grant. 

Health Insurance Grant: To assist the prov- 
inces in providing health insurance benefits. 


Tuberculosis Grant: This grant is designed 
to help provide free treatment for all persons 
suffering from tuberculosis including the pro- 
vision of additional buildings and bed accom- 
modation. The reduction of mortality in 
those provinces which provide free treatment 
indicates that the provision of free treatment 
is an essential to the elimination of tuber- 
culosis. 


Mental Disease Grant: To assist in the 
provision of free treatment for those suffering 
from mental illness including the provision 
of additional buildings and bed accommoda- 
tion. In this field the Committee considers 
that Dominion assistance is urgently needed. 


General Public Health Grant: The object 
of this grant is to assist the provinces in 
establishing and maintaining public health 
services commensurate with the needs of 
their people. 

These services are listed. They include: , 
increasing facilities for the control of com- 
municable disease and for the free distribu- 
tion of vaccines, serum, etc.; dissemination 
of educational information in the field of 
public health; food and drug control; nutri- 
tional services; increase of laboratory facili- 
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ties; improvement of the health and welfare 
of industrial workers; and other items. 


It is proposed that the Dominion should 
make this grant to the people of Canada on 
a per capita basis, justified by the responsi- 
bility of the Dominion for public health 
problems that are national in character. 


Venereal Disease Grant: To aid in provid- 
ing preventive and free treatment for persons 
suffering from venereal diseases on the same 
basis as the original Dominion venereal 
disease grant of $200,000 which was discon- 
tinued in 1932. 


Grant for Professional Training: As the 
name implies, this grant is to afford financial 
assistance to doctors, sanitary engineers and 
others who wish to take university courses 
leading to degrees in public health. 


Investigational Grant: To enable the prov- 
inces to carry out special public health 
studies, funds are needed. It has been found 
impossible to carry out studies in public 
health and to provide skilled personnel during 
epidemics because of lack of funds. 


Physical Fitness Grant: The creation of a 
physical fitness plan to prevent physical 
defects is considered essential. 


Cost of Program 


One entire section of the Committee’s 
report is devoted to estimates of the cost 
of health insurance in Canada. 


The total cost of a year’s operations on 
the known population figures for 1938 is 
calculated to be $232,896,000; to which must 
be added the cost of administration, 
$23,290,000; making a total of $256,186,000. 


It is estimated that the total of contribu- 
tions from beneficiaries and employers would 
amount to $124,750,000. This would leave 
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$131,436,000 to be met jointly from the 
Dominion and provincial treasuries. Several 
alternative proposals are made in the report 
as to the proportions of the costs which might 
be assumed by each government. 


In addition it is proposed that the public 
health grant, without the acceptance of which 
it is recommended that there should be no 
federal assistance to health insurance, should 
be at the rate of 25 cents per capita, which 
would aggregate $2,872,428 to be paid out by 
the Dominion to the provinces. 


Scope of the Report 


The complete report of the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance is in seven 
parts as follows:— 


Part 1, the draft bill and a summary of its 
contents; 


Part 2, historical survey of health insurance 
throughout the world; 


Part 3, a summary of the. provisions of 
health insurance in operation in the various 
countries throughout the world at the present 
time; 

Part 4, a report on existing public health 
agencies in Canada; 

Part 5, a statistical survey of public health 
in Canada; 


Part 6, estimates of the cost of health 
insurance for Canada; 


Part 7, submissions by various organiza- 
tions to the Advisory Committee on Health 
Insurance; 


And an appendix containing miscellaneous 
useful information. 


The report is available at’ a cost of $1.50 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Social Security in Union of South Africa 


The Government of South Africa has 
announced the appointment of a committee 
to investigate and report on the subject of 
social security. 

The terms of reference to the committee 
are as follow: “To investigate and report 
on the existing social services and social 
security arrangements and to recommend a 
scheme for the future involving any necessary 
extensions of the existing measures or the 
introduction of new measures. 


“In such investigation and report the 
committee shall have due regard to the 
productive capacity of the Union and its 
possible increase, to existing facilities for 
preventive and curative work and to neces- 
sary safeguards to preserve individual respon- 
sibility, initiative and thrift.” 

The committee will be required to report 
to the Prime Minister as soon as possible. 


National War Labour Board 


Public Inquiry into Labour Relations and Wage Conditions 


HE reconstituted National War Labour 
- Board announced on April 8 that it would 
“at once institute and conduct a public inquiry 
into matters affecting labour relations and 
wage conditions in Canada.” Authority to 
conduct such an inquiry and to report thereon 
was conferred on the National War Labour 
Board by Order in Council P.C. 1141 when 
the Board was reconstituted. 
In announcing this inquiry the Board issued 
the following statement: 


“The situation prevailing in Canada to-day 
in respect to labour matters generally, and 
having particular regard to the existing war 
emergency, makes it appear necessary and 
advisable that an inquiry of this kind should 
be instituted at once. The Board will conduct 
public hearings which will afford an oppor- 
tunity to all public bodies and to individuals, 
whether representing industry, labour or other 
interested sections of the community, a full 
opportunity to present their views and pro- 
posals on these matters upon which the Board 
might formulate a report with constructive 
recommendations for a co-ordinated program 
on labour relations and wage matters. 


“The Wartime Wages Control Order, as 
amended by P.C, 1141, vests in the National 
Board power ‘to inquire and report to the 
Minister of Labour from time to time as it 
may deem advisable’ with regard to wage 
conditions and labour relations in Canada and 
to make ‘such recommendations as it may deem 
necessary in connection therewith having re- 
gard to the principles enunciated in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685. The Board is also em- 
powered to enquire and make recommenda- 
tions in respect of the administration of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order itself and the 
administration of other related legislation 
committed to the supervision of the National 
Board. 


“We are anxious to make it clear that we 
welcome the widest possible discussion of all 
matters -falling within our scope and relating 
to labour relations and wage conditions in 
Canada. Without seeming to indicate any 
special restriction upon the matters which 
might be brought forward for inquiry, it 
would appear to us that the following topics 
should be inquired into: 


1. A review of the existing provisions of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order 
P.C. 5963 having regard to the general 
principles underlying the same and the 
achievement of utmost production for 
war needs. 


2. The functions and operations of the 
National War Labour Board and of 
Regional Boards and their relationship 
to each other in the administration of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order. 

3. A review of the principles enunciated in 
Order in Council P.C. 2685 of June 19, 
1940, and the means which might be 
adopted to achieve better application 
thereof with a view to the securing of 
improved relations between labour and 
industry. 

4. Any other matters relevant to the above, 
specific or general, related to the com- 
plete and effective organization of indus- 
try and labour for the furtherance of the 
war effort.” 


For the purpose of completing suitable 
arrangements for the inquiry and the presenta- 
tion of submissions, the Board held pre- 
liminary public sessions in Ottawa on April 15 
and 16. These meetings were exploratory in 
nature for the purpose of enabling the Board 
to make a general canvas of the methods and 
program to be adopted (a more detailed 
account of these meetings will be given in the 
Lasour Gazerre for May). 


Right of Appeal to National Board Established 


HE National War Labour Board issued an 
announcement from its offices at Ottawa 
on March 26 that the by-laws of the Board had 
been amended, establishing a right of appeal 
to the National War Labour Board from 
decisions or orders of Regional Boards. 
The new provision as to appeal, subject to 
leave, reads as follows:— 


“Any person interested in or affected by any 
decision or order of a Regional Board may 
appeal to the National Board if 


(1) The Regional Board making such decision 
or order grants leave so to appeal and 
the request for such leave to appeal has 
been made within thirty days of the 
announcement of the decision or order 
of such Regional Board; or 
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(2) The National Board grants leave so to 
appeal; and on any such appeal, the 
decision or order of the National Board 
shall constitute the decision or order of 
the Regional Board as if originally made 
DY ite 

Prior to the establishment of this right of 

appeal decisions of a Regional War Labour 
Board would only be referred to the National 
War Labour Board if there had been disagree- 
ment between members of the Regional War 
Labour Board, in which event the opinion or 
direction of the National War Labour Board 
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would be obtained by the Regional Ware 


Labour Board before announcing any decision 
to the interested parties. 


Under the new procedure provided for, in 
the event that an appeal to the National War 
Labour Board is allowed either by leave from 
the National War Labour Board or the 
Regional War Labour Board, opportunity can 
be furnished to the interested parties to argue 
the contested points before the National War 
Labour Board by public hearings, or other- 
wise, as the National Board may direct. 


Amendment to Wartime Wages Control Order 


Y Order in Council P.C. 2370 of March 23 
the National War Labour Board or a 
Regional Board was enabled to make adjust- 
ments in the cost of living bonus in cases of 
unequal and unfair combinations of wage rates 
and cost of living bonuses within an industry. 
Previous to this amending Order, the 
National War Labour Board and the Regional 
War Labour Boards were empowered to 
authorize or direct an employer to pay a 
cost of living bonus as he deemed fair and 
reasonable but not one exceeding that based 
on the rise in the adjusted cost of living index 
number from the effective date of the last 
general increase in wage rates made by an 
employer. 

Anomalous situations had arisen wherein 
employers in an industry were paying similar 
basic wage rates to substantially similar posi- 
tions but by reason of having established such 
rates at varying dates, one or more employers 
were (pursuant to Section 34, subsection 3, of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963) 
permitted to pay a cost of living bonus in an 
amount greater than that paid by others. The 
effect was, therefore, that the earnings of the 
employees of different employers were not 
equivalent. 

In order to remove this anomaly the War- 
time Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963) was 
amended by P.C. 2370 of March 23, 1943, by 
adding to subsection 3 of Section 34 the proviso 
that where in the opinion of the National 
Board (or a Regional Board) the subsection 
had or would result in unequal or unfair 
combinations of wage rates and cost of living 
bonuses within an industry, the Board might 
adjust the cost of living bonus by use of a 
month earlier than that prescribed by the date 
of the last general increase, although not in 
any event earlier than August, 1939. 


The text of the amending Order is as 


follows:— 
P.C. 2370 


Whereas section 25 of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order authorizes the National War 
Labour Board to order an increase in any wage 
rate which it finds to be comparatively low; 

And whereas subsection 3 of section 34 of the 
said Order authorizes the National War Labour 
Board to order an increase in a cost of living 
bonus only with respect to the rise in the cost 
of living index number above the index number 
for the month in which the last general increase 
in wage rates paid by an employer became 


effective; 


And whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that because of the variations in the dates and 
amounts of the last general increases in wage 
rates paid by employers there may be inequit- 
able differences in the combinations of wage 
rates and cost of living bonuses paid by them 
even after the National War Labour Board has 
ordered such adjustments of wage rates and cost 
of living bonuses as are presently authorized by 
the said Order; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and under authority of 
the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to 
amend the Wartime Wages Control Order 
P.C. 5963 dated July 10, 1942, and it is hereby 
further amended by adding the following pro- 
viso to subsection 3 of section 34 thereof: 


“Provided that where, in the opinion of the 
National Board, the application of this sub- 
section has resulted in, or will result in, un- 
equal and unfair combinations of wage rates 
and cost of living bonuses within an industry, 
it shall be within the power of the National 
Board to order such adjustment of the cost of 
living bonus through the use of a month other 
than as prescribed above but not earlier than 
August, 1939, as the National Board may 
determine.” 


een, 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


In the matter of Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd., Nova Scotia, 


Algoma Steel Corporation, 


Limited, Sault Ste. 


Marie, Ontario, 


Trenton Steel Works, Limited, and Eastern Car Company, Limited, 
Trenton, Nova Scotia, and in the matter of applications by the 
employees of the said Companies, as hereunder set out. 


The judgment of the National War Labour 
Board in regard to the applications of 
steel workers, employees of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited, Nova Scotia, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Trenton Steel Works, Limited, 
and Eastern Car Company, Limited, Trenton, 
Nova Scotia, was issued on March 31, 1943. 

The background of events leading to these 
applications has been dealt with in the 
Lasour Gazette as follows. The January issue 
(page 55) contained the text of the majority 
and minority reports of the Royal Commission 
appointed to report as to wage rates of em- 
ployees in these companies, under the chair- 
manship of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Barlow. The same issue (page 53) gave a 
description of events leading up to the strike 
in January of these employees. 

In February’s issue (page 191) an account was 
given of the settlement of the strike, together 
with the text of the Order in Council (P.C. 689, 
January 26) authorizing implementation of 
the terms of settlement and the “memorandum 
of understanding” appended thereto. 

Under the terms of settlement, the steel 
workers were free to make fresh representa- 
tions to the National War Labour Board, as 
reconstituted under P.C. 1141 of February 11 
(Lasour GazeTrn, February, 1948, page 166; 
March, page 388). 

Application was made, and the first hearings, 
which were public, were held on February 23. 

Following is the text of the “Reasons for 
Judgment” issued by the Board. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application, as to the employees 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, as to its plant at Sydney, and of 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, as to its 
plant at Sault St. Marie, for Orders and 
Directions: 

1. That the said firms be designated national 
employers under the terms of the by- 
laws of the National War Labour 
Board, 

2. That the 55c minimum rate of earnings 
established by P.C. 689, and by the 
“Memorandum of Understanding” there- 
to attached, be declared to be the 
minimum or base wage at each of the 
said plants, and 

3. For payment, in addition to the said 
55c, of a full cost of living bonus cal- 


culated on the rise in the cost of living 
since August, 1939, and, 
as to the employees of Trenton Steel Works 
Limited and Eastern Car Company Limited, 


1. That it be declared that the operations 
in each of these concerns “are involved 
in the production of basic steel”, and 


2. That pursuant to Section 6 of the “Mem- 
orandum of Understanding”, and to the 
extent that the Board rules that such 
operations are in fact “involved in the 
production of basic steel”, the same 
provisions with respect to minimum or 
base wage and cost of living bonus 
directed by this Board as to the said 
plants at Sydney and Algoma be ex- 
tended to the employees of the above 
Trenton companies. 


The applicants base themselves upon the 
provisions of P.C. 689, being an Order in 
Council passed on the 26th day of January, 
1943, to which is appended the “Memorandum 
of Understanding” before referred to, the 
said Order in Council and “Memorandum of 
Understanding” reading as follows: 


P.C. 689 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is imperatively necessary that vital steel 
production which has been interrupted by a 
dispute at the steel plants in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario and Trenton, 
Nova Scotia, be continued without further 


- interruption; 


That the Government and the employees as 
represented by the United Steel Workers of 
America have arrived at a satisfactory basis for 
the settlement of the dispute as set forth in the 
Memorandum of Understanding dated January 
22, 1943, and steel production has been resumed; 

That, since the terms of the settlement incor- 
porate the recommendations on which the 
majority and minority of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Steel Industry (Barlow Commis- 
sion) were agreed and represent a reasonable 
and equitable adjustment of other matters in 
dispute, it is advisable formally to ratify them 
and to authorize the Minister of Labour and 
ae National War Labour Board to implement 
them. 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and under authority of 
the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
order or regulation, is pleased to authorize and 
doth hereby authorize the Minister of Labour 
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and the National War Labour Board to imple- 
ment. the proposed terms of settlement as set 
forth in the Memorandum of Understanding 
dated January 22, 1943, a copy of which is 
attached hereto. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING WITH 
RESPECT TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE 
IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY OF CANADA 

The decision, as clarified, is as follows: 

(1) That in the event of the steel workers 
now on strike returning immediately to work 
the Government will take immediate steps to 
implement the majority report of the Barlow 
Commission, namely: 


1. That the management and the main- 
tenance men enter into negotiations and 
that an application be made to the National 
War Labour Board for such increased wage 
rates or range of wage rates with respect 
to such maintenance men as pipe fitters, 
steamfitters, mill-wrights, electricians and 
carpenters as will bring their wage rates on 
a level with prevailing wage rates paid to 
maintenance men in such classifications. 


2. That time and a half be paid for the 
seventh consecutive day worked by any 
employee. 


3. That arrangements be made for the 
making of a careful study having in view a 
reclassification and an evaluation of jobs. 


4. That management-union-employee com- 
mittees be appointed in the different depart- 
ments of each company. 


_ The foregoing recommendations were also 
included in the minority report. 


(2) The Government would be prepared to 
recommend that the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation in respect of its steel plant at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and the Algoma Steel 
Corporation in respect of its steel plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, be designated as 
national employers. 


(3) If, as belonging to a national industry 
the steel workers desire to present a new case 
to the National War Labour Board, they shall 
be free to do so. 


(4) The Minister of Labour desires to be 
relieved of his duties as Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, and therefore any 
new application by the steel workers will be 
considered by the National War Labour Board, 
headed by a Chairman who has not previously 
had the matter before him. 


(5) The Government will undertake to recom- 
mend in the event of the steel workers 
desiring, as members of a national industry, to 
present a new submission to the National War 
Labour Board, that the Board be convened at 
the earliest opportunity. 

(6) If the men return to work immediately 
the Government will immediately pass an 
order in council fixing 55 cents an hour as a 
minimum rate of earnings, effective from 
November 1, 1942, in the Sydney and Algoma 
Steel plants, the same rate to apply to those 
operations in the Trenton plant which are in- 
volved in the production of basic steel, the 
minimum rate of earnings of 55 cents an hour 
to be understood as including the cost-of-living 
bonus as of the present date. However, this 
provision shall not prejudice the right of the 
employees from making representations in 
respect to the cost-of-living bonus to the 
National War Labour Board and such repre- 
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sentations may be considered by the Board on 
their merits and the Board may make such 
orders thereon as in its judgment are war- 
ranted. However, for the duration of the 
war, should the cost-of-living bonus be reduced 
the 55-cent minimum earning rate shall not be 
reduced, but should the cost-of-living bonus be 
increased as from the present time the earn- 
ing rate of 55 cents shall be likewise increased, 
thus establishing a guaranteed minimum earn- 
ing rate of 55 cents. 

(7) The steel workers at Trenton may apply 
to the National War Labour Board to deter- 
mine how far operations at Trenton are to be 
regarded as basic steel production. : 

It is understood that the Government will 
adhere to its price ceiling and wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. . 

Nothing in these terms of settlement shall 
decrease the previous earnings of any employee. 

A number of difficulties present themselves 
as a result of some of the language contained 
both in the Order in Council and in the 
“Memorandum of Understanding”, some of 
which we deal with hereunder, but in the 
meantime reference should be made to the 
question resulting from the provision of the 
Order in Council, as follows: 

His Excellency the Governor General in 

Council doth hereby authorize the Minister 

of Labour and the National War Labour 

Board to implement the proposed terms of 

settlement, as set forth in the “Memorandum 

of Understanding” dated January 22, 1943, 

a copy of which is attached hereto. 

It is difficult to understand why the term 
the “proposed terms of settlement” is used, 
having regard to the recital in the second 
paragraph of the Order in Council that the 
Government and the employees, as repre- 
sented by the United Steel Workers of America 
“have arrived” at a satisfactory basis for the 
settlement of the dispute as set forth in the 
“Memorandum of Understanding”, dated 
January 22, 1943. Disregarding this item, the 
first difficulty which presents itself in applying 
P.C. 689 arises out of the fact that the lan- 


‘guage “doth hereby authorize the Minister 


of Labour and the National War Labour 
Board to implement the proposed terms of 
settlement” in no way attempts to allocate, 
as between the Minister of Labour and the 
National War Labour Board, the matters set 
forth in paragraphs 1 to 7 inclusive of the 
“Memorandum of Understanding”. 

Some discussion on this point took place 
before us and we have adopted the view that 
those matters set out in the “Memorandum 
of Understanding” which involve administra- 
tive or conciliatory treatment are intended to 
be implemented by the Minister of Labour. 
This would seem to us to involve the con- 
clusions that all of the items 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
set out in Section 1 of the “Memorandum of 
Understanding” referring to negotiations with 
respect to maintenance men, payment of time 
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and a half for the seventh consecutive working 
day, the making of a “careful study having in 
view the reclassification and evaluation of 
jobs” and “that management-union employee 
committees be appointed in the different de- 
partments of each company” are matters which 
in the first instance fall within the adminis- 
trative purview of the Minister of Labour 
and that, unless it should later become neces- 
sary to render a decision on some question 
arising from the application of any of these 
matters, they do not now require any inter- 
vention by this Board. 

Proceeding now to deal with the application 
made on behalf of the employees, the first 


matter which we feel we should dispose of is - 


the application that Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited of Nova Scotia, as to 
its plant at Sydney, and the Algoma Steel 
Corporation Limited, as to its plant at Sault 
St. Marie, be designated as “national employ- 
ers”. While, during the course of some dis- 
cussion in connection with the contention put 
forward ldter in the hearings on behalf of 
Trenton workers, it was suggested by Counsel 
for the applicants, that an application might be 
made later to declare the Trenton Steel Works 
Limited and the Eastern Car Company Limi- 
ted as national employers, no such application 
has, in fact, been made before the Board. The 
application in respect to national employment 
is confined to the statement contained in the 
opening paragraph of the brief submitted by 
the applicants at the hearing of the 23rd of 
February, 19438, as follows: 

The United Steel Workers of America, 
hereinafter referred to as the Union, has 
made application, pursuant to Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 689, that Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited and the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited be designated by the 
National War Labour Board as national 
employers. 


In our view the presentation of the appli- 
cants, as well as references in the “Memoran- 
dum of Understanding” which will be shortly 
referred to, indicate quite clearly that the 
expedient of designating the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, as to its plant at Syd- 
ney, and the Algoma Steel Corporation, as to 
its plant at Sault St. Marie as national 
employers was deemed to be requisite in order 
to secure a hearing before the National War 
Labour Board of the claims of the applicants 
as to wages and cost of living bonus, or as to 
what has been referred to as a “new case” 
and particularly so in order that these matters 
could be considered and dealt with without 
any of the limitations which, in the view of 
the applicants, are said to apply to the exercise 
by a Regional War Labour Board of its juris- 
diction. 
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This conclusion is borne out by Section 3 
of the “Memorandum of Understanding” 
which emphasizes the opportunity which the 
steel workers would have, if their employment 
is designated as National employment, to 
“present a new case to the National War 
Labour Board”, as well as by the provision of 
Section 4 indicating that the Minister of 
Labour desired to be relieved of his duties as 
Chairman of the National War Labour Board, 
and that, therefore, “any new application” by 
the steel workers would be considered by the 
National War Labour Board “headed by a 
chairman who has not previously had the 
matter before him” and also by Section 5 
of the “Memorandum of Understanding” in 
which the Government undertakes, in the 
event of the steel workers desiring “as a 
member of a national industry” to present a 
new submission to the National War Labour 
Board “that the Board be convened at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

If the situation with respect to consideration 
by the National War Labour Board of a 
matter previously heard and dealt with by a 
Regional War Labour Board remained at this 
date as it prevailed on the 26th of January, 
1943, the date of P.C. 689, or the 22nd of 
January, 1948, the date of the “Memorandum 
of Understanding”, the Board would be inclined 
to give effect to the recommendation which 
the Government, in Section 2 of the “Memor- 
andum of Understanding”, declares itself pre- 
pared to make to this Board as to designation 
of the said two companies, as to the said two 
plants, as national employers, and we would 
have been inclined to do so notwithstanding 
that certain practical difficulties might result 
from designating only two employers as na- 
tional employers in an industry which admit- 
tedly contains at least one other extensive 
employer, in contrast to designating the indus- 
try generally as national employment. 

However, since the Order in Council was 
passed, and since the date of the “Memoran- 
dum of Understanding”, an amendment has 
been effected to the by-laws of the National 
War Labour Board, designed at that time to 
deal with situations other than those involved 
in this case, by which a right of appeal to 
the National War Labour Board is now avail- 
able as provided by the amended by-laws. 

The earlier provision of the by-laws of the 
National War Labour Board, section 11 (4) 
replaced by the recent amendment, provided 
that: 

Where with respect to any matter the 
opinion of a Regional Board is divided in 
respect of the interpretation or application 
of the order or of any ruling or instruction 
of the National Board, or where in any case 


in the opinion of a Regional Board there is 
doubt in respect thereof, the Regional Board 
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shall not make any decision or give any order 
or direction with respect to such matter or in 
such case until the Regional Board has 
referred such question of interpretation or 
application to the National Board. 


This has now been repealed and has been 
substituted by the following: 

Any person interested in or affected by 

any decision or order of a Regional Board 

may appeal to the National Board, if — |. 

(1) The Regional Board making such decision 
or order grants leave so to appeal and 
the request for such leave to appeal has 
been made within thirty days of the 
announcement of the decision or order 
of such Regional Board; or 

(2) The National Board grants leave so to 
appeal; and on any such appeal, the de- 
cision or order of the National Board 
shall constitute the decision or order of 
sae Regional Board as if originally made 
by it. 


There is no material before this Board 
which supports the contention of the appli- 
cants either that the Regional War Labour 
Board of Nova Scotia or that the Regional 
War Labour Board of Ontario felt itself con- 
strained, in applying P.C. 5963, and the earlier 
Order P.C. 82583, to an examination of the 
situation prevailing only within the boundaries 
of these respective provinces. While we do 
not take it for granted that this course was 
followed by these Boards, or either of them, 
since none of the parties has furnished the 
Board with any material on that point, we do 
feel it desirable to indicate that in our view 
no Regional Board is restricted or limited, in 
the manner which the applicants here suggest 
Regional Boards may consider themselves 
restricted or limited, in dealing with matters 
which come before them. 

There is nothing in the Order in Council 
under which Regional Boards operate, or in 
the by-laws of the National War Labour Board 
which delegate powers to the Regional Boards, 
which in any way requires or suggests to any 
Regional Board that, in the course of examin- 
ing the merits of any claim or making relevant 
enquiries, it is limited only to matters which 
exist only within its own province. 

If there has been any question on that 
subject. heretofore it is our hope that this 
expression of opinion will clarify the matter. 
Regional Boards, while confined, for adminis- 
trative purposes, to matters which arise within 
their respective geographical districts, are 
administrative and judicial arms of an Order 
in Council, nation wide in its scope, and there 
is no limitation of provincial boundaries to 
the matters which any Regional Board may 
take into account, if relevant, in arriving at a 
decision. 

In view of the amendment to the by-laws 
above “ecited which enables the National War 
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Labour Board to review in its entirety, by way 
of appeal from any Regional War Labour 
Board, the decision of that Board, we are of 
the opinion that full effect can be given to 
the practical intent and purpose of the 
“Memorandum of Understanding” as to hear- 
ing and decision by the National War Labour 
Board, as well as to the arguments put forward 
by the applicants in support of their contention 
for designation, if we treat this matter as 
appeals from the decisions of the Regional 
War Labour Boards of Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, waiving any formal application for 
leave. 

In this view of the matter we find it un- 
necessary to give effect to the applicants’ 
contention that these companies should be 
designated as national employers and we 
proceed, therefore, to deal with the applica- 
tion as one by way of appeal. 

The question of the appropriate direction 
to be made by the Board in respect to cost 
of living bonus, or the associated question of 
minimum or base rate in the Sydney and 
Algoma plants, is quite involved and is not 
made easier by the language of the “Memor- 
andum of Understanding”. 

Prior to the “Memorandum of Understand- 
ing” the minimum or base rates at each of 
these plants, the cost of living bonuses paid 
and the corresponding total minimum rates of 
earnings were as follows: 


Cost of 
Base rate. living Total 
bonus 
Algoma .. 454c per hr. 5c 504c per hr. 
Sydney .. 434c “ “ 9c Dal wae 


The difference in cost of living bonus be- 
tween the Sydney and Algoma plants arises 
out of the fact that in the Algoma plant a 
general wage increase was put in effect in 
December, 1940, affording an increase since 
August, 1939 of 4c per hour, thus furnishing 
the later month, namely December, 1940, by 
the terms of P.C. 5968, Section 34, subsection 
3, as it formerly read, as the base rate from 
which the cost of living increase was to be 
calculated. There having been no such in- 
crease at Sydney to found a different computa- 
tion, the cost of living bonus for that company 
is calculated from the base date of August, 
1939, and constituted the full cost of living 
bonus payable under the Order in Council. 
The net result, as observed from the above, is 
that while the base or minimum rate at the 
plant of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration at Sydney is 2c lower than the base 
or minimum, rate at the plant of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, the 
variance in cost of living bonus payable at 


es 
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these two plants resulted in a net higher 
minimum rate of earning at the Sydney plant 
of 2c compared with the Algoma plant. 

With this situation prevailing at the time of 
the “Memorandum of Understanding”, the 
memorandum, by Section 6 thereof, provides 
as follows: 

If the men return to work immediately 
‘the Government will immediately pass an 
Order in Council fixing 55 cents an hour as 
a minimum rate of earnings effective from 
November 1, 1942, in the Sydney and Algoma 
plants ... the minimum rate of earnings of 
55 cents an hour to be understood as includ- 
Me the cost of living bonus as of the present 

ate. 


The “Memorandum of Understanding” goes 
on to provide as follows:— 

However this provision shall not prejudice 
the right of the employees from making 
representations in respect of the cost of 
living bonus to the National War Labour 
Board and such representations may be con- 
sidered by the Board on their merits and 
the Board may make such orders thereon as 
in its judgment are warranted. 


Whether by this proviso it was intended to 
give the Board a special jurisdiction under 
P.C. 689 altogether apart from the provisions 
of P.C. 5963 or whether in considering the 
application the Board was to be limited in 
giving relief strictly to the provisions of P.C. 
5963 is perhaps open to doubt. However 
difficult the “Memorandum of Understanding” 
may be to construe otherwise there certainly 
can be no doubt that Section 6 fixed a 
common rate of minimum earnings at both 
the Sydney Plant and the Algoma Plant of 
55 cents an hour. With the cost of living 
bonus at Algoma being 5 cents an hour at 
the date of P.C. 689 the real effect was to 
establish at Algoma a minimum wage rate 
of 50 cents an hour. 


As to whether there should or should not 
be a uniform minimum rate of earnings at 
both plants we are not called upon to decide. 
P.C. 689 has decided that for us. This 
becomes most apparent when it is remem- 
bered that prior to P.C. 689 the minimum 
rate of earnings at Sydney was 524 cents an 
hour and at Algoma 504 cents an hour. 
Having in mind that the principle of 
uniformity appears to be undoubtedly estab- 
lished by P.C. 689 it appears to us that it 
should apply to the cost of living bonus as 
well. Accordingly, we propose to exercise the 
discretion given to us by amendment to P.C. 
5963 passed on the 23rd of March, 1943, 
and reading as follows:— 

Provided that where, in the opinion of 
the National Board, the application of this 
subsection has resulted in, or will result in, 


unequal and unfair combinations of wage 
rates and cost of living bonuses within an 
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industry, it shall be within the power of the 
National Board to order such adjustment of 
the cost of living bonus through the use of 
a month other than as prescribed above but 
not earlier than August, 1939, as the 
National Board may determine. 


We feel, after fully considering the matter 
and having regard to the standard of what 
is fair and reasonable, that we should bring 
in a finding and direction fixing the minimum 
or base rate in both plants at 50 cents an 
hour and the cost of living bonus for all 
employees at both plants at the prevailing 
rate at Sydney, namely 9 cents an hour. 


This conclusion involves an increase in 
the cost of living bonus at Algoma and a 
change of the minimum or base rate at 
Sydney. Authority for the former is to be 
found in the recent amendment to PC. 
5963, Section 34(3). The right of appeal 
now available under the by-laws enables the 
Board to effect the adjustment of the latter. 
The general result would seem also to be in 
accord with the principle of uniformity sought 
to be established by P.C. 689 itself. Further- 
more the adoption of the Sydney rate as the 
cost of living bonus to prevail in these 
two plants is in conformity with the con- 
cluding provision of the “Memorandum of 
Understanding”, and presumably any decision 
resulting therefrom, that “Nothing in these 
terms of settlement shall decrease the pre- 
vious earnings of any employee”. 

Findings and direction substituting this 
decision for any previous decision rendered 
either by the Regional War Labour Board 
of Nova Scotia or the Regional War Labour 
Board of Ontario in respect to the minimum 
or base rate and the cost of living bonus 
will therefore issue accordingly. This includes 
of course, as provided by P.C. 689, the pro- 
vision that for the duration of the war the 
minimum rate of earnings at each of these 
plants shall not go below 55 cents notwith- 
standing any possible reduction in cost of 
living. 

No representation or application of any 
kind was made to us by the applicants, or 
argued or discussed by any of the parties, 
as to the date as of which any decision of 
this Board should take effect, nor was there 
any reference to this in the “Memorandum 
of Understanding”. Having regard to this 
and to the fact that our authority to deal 
with the matter, as we have said above, 
accrues from the amendment to P.C. 5963, 
Sectinon 34, ss. (3) and from the amendment 
to the by-laws of the Board, and that these 
changes only took effect as of March 238, 
the above decisions will take effect as of the 
first pay period commencing subsequent to 
March 238, 1943. 
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We deal now with the application of the © 


Trenton workers that the operations of 
Trenton Steel Works Limited and Eastern 
Car Company Limited be declared to be 
“involved in the production of basic steel” 
as expressed in Section 6 of the “Memor- 
andum of Understanding” or, using the lan- 
guage of Section 7 of the “Memorandum of 
Understanding”, “how far operations at Tren- 
ton are to be regarded as basic steel 
production.” 

In dealing with this question we take it 
that our jurisdiction flows exclusively from 
P.C. 689 and that we are acting as a Board 
of Reference only. Just what was meant by 
the term “involved in the production of 
basic steel” or by the term “basic steel 
production” we find very difficult to deter- 
mine. The term “production of basic steel” 
or “basic steel production” are not terms 
recognized in the industry save in a very 
narrow technical sense and the ‘“Memoran- 
dum of Understanding” is anything but help- 
ful in furnishing criteria upon which to base 
any considered opinion. It is true that 
there is a rolling mill operation at Trenton 
comparable with similar operations at Sydney 
and Sault Ste. Marie, but a rolling mill 
operation in itself has no part in the pro- 
duction of basic steel, whatever the term 
“basic” was intended to convey, though it 
has considerable to do with the primary 
processing of steel. If we were to give effect 
to the argument presented by the applicants 
in support of their contention that the em- 
ployees at these Trenton companies are 
‘involved in the production of basic steel” 
or are “to be regarded as basic steel pro- 
duction” we would have to read language 
of our own into the “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” which is neither there nor indicated. 

We are, therefore, obliged to conclude that 
no case has been made out that the opera- 
tions in these plants are “involved in the 
production of basic steel” or are to be 
regarded as “basic steel production” within 
the language of the “Memorandum of 
Understanding” as therein set out. 

However, we do not think it is constructive 
to leave the matter there. We feel it not 
inappropriate to recommend to the manage- 
ment and to the employees of both Trenton 
Steel Works Limited and Eastern Car Com- 
pany Limited that they should enter into 
negotiations with a view to working out any 
questions of wage rates or cost of living 
bonus which may be indicated as a result of 
the increases now effected as to the workers 
at Sydney and Algoma. 
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There was no evidence put before us as to 
what application, if any, had been made to 
the Regional War Labour Board of Nova 
Scotia in respect to the workers at Trenton 
Steel Works Limited and Eastern Car Com- 
pany Limited. Had. there been evidence of 
any such application and the disposition made 
of the same it might have been open to this 
Board to deal with the question of minimum 
wage and cost of living bonus at these plants 
as an appeal from the Regional War Labour 
Board of Nova Scotia. There having been no 
such evidence we regard ourselves as. being 
without power to treat with the situation in 
this proceeding. 

However, it is our view that this omission 
should not foreclose the employees at Trenton 
Steel Works and Eastern Car Company from 
an opportunity of having their claims reviewed 
in these respects. We, therefore, expressly 
reserve the rights of the parties to proceed 
before the Regional War Labour Board of 
Nova Scotia or by way of appeal to this 
Board, as the parties may be advised. 

The above disposes of all matters arising 
out of P.C. 689 and the “Memorandum of 
Understanding” save as to such questions, if 
any, which may arise for decision in respect 
to items 1 to 4 inclusive of Section 1 of the 
“Memorandum of Understanding”, and save 
as to the “new case” referred to in Section 3 
of the Memorandum. On the last day of 
public hearings on this matter, namely, on 
the 4th day of March, 1948, the applicants 
were asked to indicate what was contemplated 
as falling within the “new case” so that if 
any such matters bore directly upon those 
already placed in argument they could be 
fully argued and the Board fully informed. 
Subsequently, by communication from the 
applicants’ Counsel received by the Board on 
the 16th of March, 1943, the Board was in- 
formed that all that was contemplated by 
the applicants in respect to the “new case” 
was the question of possible upward adjust- 
ment of rates above the minimum or base 
rate. In the event that the applicants find 
it necessary to address themselves to the 
Board on this question it will be treated as 
in effect an appeal from the decision either 
of the Nova Scotia or Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board, or both as the case may be ° 
and the rights of all parties are reserved in 
respect to any such matters. 


Ottawa, March 31, 1948. 
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Re: Montreal Aircraft, Lodge 712, International Association of Machinists; 
Canadian Vickers Limited, Fairchild Aircraft Limited, Noorduyn 


_ Aviation Limited. 
Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by way of appeal 
from the Quebec Regional Board from its 
refusal to equalize combined rates of pay 
and cost of living bonus at Canadian Vickers, 
Fairchild Aircraft and Noorduyn Aviation 
Limited to the level of that paid by Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company Limited at its 
Aero plant and Point St. Charles plant. 

The union and also the companies con- 
cerned are at one in asking to have the cost 
of living bonus at the respective plants in- 
creased from $1.50 a week to $4.25 a week 
so as to bring the earnings level to those 
at Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
Limited. It seems clear that the nature of 
the work is the same at all four plants en- 
gaged in aircraft production and the basic 
wage rates are the same. 

As to how the situation complained of 
came about there is little point in discussing. 
In all fairness to the Quebec Regional Board 
it should be said that under P.C. 5963 there 
was no authority to adjust cost of living 
bonus as such. That difficulty has been re- 
solved since by amendment, passed the 23rd 
day of March, 1943, adding as a proviso to 
sub-section 3 of Section 34 the following: 


“Provided that where, in the opinion of the 
National Board, the application of this sub- 
section has resulted in, or will result in, 
unequal and unfair combinations of wage rates 
and cost of living bonuses within an industry, 
it shall be within the power of the National 
Board to order such adjustment of the cost 
of living bonus through the use of a month 
other than as prescribed above but not earlier 
than August, 1939, as the National Board 
may determine.” 


It is our view that this case is one where 
adjustment should take place within the 
terms of the proviso. Accordingly we think 
leave to appeal should be granted and the 
appeal allowed by directing Canadian Vick- 
ers Limited (aircraft department), Fairchild 
Aircraft Limited: and Noorduyn Aviation 
Limited to pay cost of living bonus of 
$4.25 weekly based on the rise in the adjusted 
cost of living index number from August 
1939. In view of the fact that specific 
authority to make such adjustment did not 
come into effect until March 23, 1943, we 
cannot give effect to the union’s plea to make 
the adjustment retroactive beyond that date. 


Findings and directions shall issue accord- 
ingly. 


Ottawa, March 26, 1943. 


Re: Application with Reference to “Proposed Formula for Application 
to Cost of Living Bonus to Locomotive Engineers, Conductors, 
Trainmen, Locomotive Firemen, Helpers and Hostlers”, as Covered 
by Joint Application from Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways and the Railway Running Trades Organizations. 


Reasons for Judgment 


Under date of July 29, 1941, the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and their various classes 
of employees working under collective agree- 
ments entered into a “master agreement” pro- 
viding for the basis on which cost of living 
bonus should be paid. Clause 2 (a) of the 
agreement reads as follows: 

That effective June 1, 1941, a cost of living 

bonus of $1.93 per week (calculated on the 

basis of an increase of 7-73 per cent in the 
cost of living from August 1939 to April 

1941) will be paid full time workers and a 

proportionate amount for part time workers, 

subject to the provisions of Clause 5 of 

Order in Council P.C. 7440 and amending 

Order in Council P.C. 4643. 


As stated on the joint submission made 
herein, on April 2, 1942, the representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen referred 
to this Board a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National Railways 
and their employees, represented by the above 
mentioned Brotherhoods, relative to the meth- 
ods employed by the railways in applying the 
cost of living bonus under Order in Council 
P.C. 8253. 


This Board by finding and direction dated 
May 27, 1942, determined the matter in prin- 
ciple and suggested that negotiations could be 
conducted and amendments made as mutually 
agreed upon in respect of applications of 
details but that no change was to be made in 
principle. 

As a result of negotiations between the 
parties agreement has been reached on a for- 
mula consisting of ten different provisions but 
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the parties have failed to agree on one of the 
terms. 


In respect of this term still in dispute the 
submission of the employees is that it should 
read: 


Full bonus shall be allowed to all employees 
in regularly assigned service where the’ com- 
pensation is calculated on a mileage basis or 
on a combination of miles and hours who have 
fulfilled their assignment or who have been 
available for service during the entire calen- 
dar month less a number of days equal to the 
number of Sundays in the month or who have 
completed mileage equivalent to the minimum 
mileage prescribed by schedule agreement for 
their respective classes of service. 


The Railways submit that from the clause 
in question there should be eliminated the 
words at the end— 

or who have completed mileage equivalent to 

the minimum mileage prescribed by schedule 


agreement for their respective classes of ser- 
vice. 


To determine the question involves a con- 
sideration of what is meant by the term 
“minimum mileage” and also the application 
of P.C. 5968. It would seem reasonable that 
where an assignment is taken by an employee 
in the exercise of his seniority rights, it is 
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contemplated that the employee will work 
the normal number of working hours or miles 
in the assignment each month whether the 
employee is paid on an hourly or mileage 
basis. If an employee absents himself from 
his assignment even though he so absents 
himself as of right resulting from his volun- 
tary selection of his run, he would be entitled 
to such proportion of the cost of living bonus 
payable to him as the number of hours or 
miles worked by him in the assignment during 
the month, not including overtime, bears to 
the normal number of working hours or miles 
in the assignment for the month. This inter- 
pretation appears to be the one more consistent 
with the terms of the agreement of July 29, 
1941, and also with Section 38 (2) of P.C. 5963. 


We are of the opinion, therefore, that the 
clause as submitted by the Railways appears 
to be the one which should be adopted. There 
should be a Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. 

As to the remaining nine points agreed upon 
by the parties, since these appear to be in 
substantial compliance with the principles of 
5963 there should be Findings and Direction 
approving the same. 


In the Matter of Canadian Marconi Company, Employer; and, In the 
Matter of an Application by the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 59, on Behalf of Certain of 
its Members Employed as Operators in the Central Telegraph Office 
of the Canadian Marconi Company. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Marconi Sys- 
tem Division No. 59, acting on behalf of those 
of its members who are employed as operators 
in the Trans-oceanic Service in the Central 
Telegraph Office of the Canadian Marconi 
Company. 

Stated simply, the request is that The 
Canadian Marconi Company, as the employer, 
be directed to increase its present wage rates 
paid to these employees by an amount equiva- 
lent to ten per centum (10%) and that such 
increase be made retroactive to July Ist, 
1942. The application, which was heard by the 
full Board at Ottawa on ‘March 11th, 1943, is 
opposed by the Company. 


Before the Board the employees were repre- 
sented by Mr. J. N. A. Blouin, General Chair- 
man and Mr. L. F. Newell, District Chairman 
of the Union. Mr. James Fergus, Secretary 
of Canadian Marconi Company, appeared in 
behalf of the employer. The Board is in- 
debted to these gentlemen for the assistance 
given by them in the clarification and solution 
of the issues raised by the application. 


The operators support their request for the 
increase on alternative grounds. Firstly, they 
contend that in August, 1940, the Company 
put into effect an increase of ten per centum 
(10%) in the wage rate then being paid to 
them which increased amount continued to be 
paid until on or about July Ist, 1942, when 
the additional sum was withdrawn without 
their consent, no other upgrading of their 
wages having taken place in the meantime. 
They want this percentage restored on the 
ground that the Company had increased the 
wages by the amount of 10 per cent and that 
the Company was precluded from reducing the 
wages so increased. Secondly, if the Board 
should consider them not to be entitled to 
relief on the ground firstly put, the applicants 
submit that the wages now being paid are low 
within the terms of the governing Order in 
Council, and that it would be fair and reason- 
able to direct an increase of 10 per cent in the 
wage rates currently being paid by the 
Company. 

On July 1st, 1942, The Wartime Wages and 
Cost of Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, was 
the governing Order in Council. By reason 
of the provisions of Section 11 of that order 
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an employer was prohibited from decreasing 
the basic scale of wage rates paid by him on 
November 15th, 1941. He similarly would be 
prohibited from decreasing such rates by the 
provisions of The Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P.C. 5963, which superseded P.C. 8253 
on July 10th, 1942. Consequently, it becomes 
necessary to inquire carefully into the char- 
acter of the additional payment of 10 per 
cent of the then wage rate which was com- 
menced by the Company in August, 1940. 
From the copies of memoranda and other 
material filed on the application the nature of 
the payment is determinable. 

As has been said, the employees claim the 
amount to have been an increase in wage 
rates. The employer asserts that it was a 
voluntary bonus only, liable to revocation, and 
thus subject to the treatment accorded to it 
by the Company on July Ist, 1942. 

On or about August 5th, 1940, the General 
Manager of Canadian Marconi Company, by 
memorandum to the Comptroller, authorized 
certain “adjustments to employees’ salaries, 
effective as and from August Ist, 1940, and to 
be continued until further advised”. These 
adjustments took the character of a “special 
increment” of 10 per cent in the case of certain 
employees of the Company. In the case of 
the present applicants it took the form of “a 
bonus” of an amount equal to one-half month’s 
basic salary. The adjustments were made to 
apply only to those employees who were 
specifically described in the memorandum, and 
were not general throughout the staff, although 
the benefits appear later to have been extended 
to additional groups. In certain of the memor- 
anda dealing with the subject there is evi- 
denced the intention on the part of the Com- 
pany that the additional payment was to be 
regarded as entirely voluntary and revocable 
at will, although the operators maintain that 
this latter feature was not communicated to 
them. Notwithstanding the extra payment 
of the one-half month’s salary in August, 
1940, was accompanied in each case with a 
memorandum showing it separately under the 
title of “bonus”, the men say they regarded 
it as an increase in their basic scale of rates. 
In January and July of 1941, extra sums were 
paid to these employees on a half-yearly basis 
in advance calculated as a straight ten per 
centum (10%) of their respective wage rates 
instead of the earlier one-half month’s salary. 
A similar advance payment was made in 
January, 1942. 

The Company contends that the sums so 
paid in August, 1940, in January and July of 
1941, and in January, 1942, were voluntary 
allowances paid for the sole purpose of com- 
pensating the employees in respect of the 
then increase and anticipated future increases 
in the cost of living. At August, 1940, the 
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Cost-of-Living Index stood at only 105-9. 
The first declaration of Government policy 
respecting payment of a cost-of-living bonus 
was that enunciated in Order in Council P.C. 
7440 of December 16th, 1940, some five months 
after the inauguration of the special allowance 
by Canadian Marconi Company. 


Some time prior to April 10th, 1942, but 
presumably after the payment of January, 
1942, the Company applied to the National 
War Labour Board for permission to convert 
the extra amount then being paid into a cost- 
of-living bonus pursuant to P.C. 8253. Having 
regard to: the express provisions of this last 
mentioned Order in Council if the payment 
was in fact in the nature of a cost-of-living 
bonus, the necessity for the making of this 
application is not clear but, in any event, the 
National Board, by Finding and Direction 
dated April 10th, 1942, directed the Company 
to pay a cost-of-living bonus based on the full 
rise in the index from August, 1939, and cal- 
culated in accordance with the terms of the 
Order in Council. The employees were not 
parties to that application and had no know- 
ledge of it being made until they were notified 
by bulletin on or about July 7th, 1942, that 
the former payment was then to be discon- 
tinued and “replaced by a cost-of-living bonus”’. 

From and after July, 1942, the employees 
have been receiving the full cost-of-living 
bonus calculated in accordance with ‘The 
Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, of 
July 10th, 1942, in substitution of the former 
percentage allowance and subject only to this 
latter not being decreased in those cases 
where the percentage payment remains in 
excess of the bonus payable pursuant to the 
Order. 

On consideration of all the aforementioned 
circumstances, the Board is of opinion that the 
additional payment inaugurated in August, 
1940, was not an increase in wages to these 
applicant employees. While we do not regard 
the amount to have been paid as a “cost-of- 
living bonus” as that term is properly under- 
stood, we hold the view that it was a “special 
increment” or bonus which the Company 
might have discontinued but which it chose 
to have converted into a full cost-of-living 
bonus by Finding and Direction of the Na- 
tional Board dated April 10th, 1942. In the 
view we take of the whole matter we find it 
unnecessary to express any conclusion in 
respect to this ground of the application. 


Proceeding to a consideration of the second 
part of the employees’ case, it appears that 
these operators are performing a special type 
of work requiring particular skill and under 
conditions not generally comparable with those 
obtaining in railroad and other classes of 
commercial telegraphy. 
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It is urged by the applicants that the wage 
rates being paid to them are low within the 
meaning of Section 25 of The Wartime Wages 
Control Order P.C. 5963. They offer for com- 
parison the remuneration paid to operators in 
the service of The Pacific Cable Board of 
Montreal. On behalf of the Company it is 
not disputed that such comparison is valid. 
While it appears that employees of The Pacific 
Cable Board performing substantially similar 
work are paid a salary equivalent to that which 
is received by the operators concerned in this 
application, it is alleged, and not denied by 
the employer, that they also receive a certain 
additional monthly living allowance and a 
substantial increment to their normal salary. 
It is the opinion of the Board that these 
special conditions applicable to the operators 
of The Pacific Cable Board are to be taken 
into account in comparing the range of wage 
rates payable to such employees and the 
group of operators of the Canadian Marconi 
Company performing similar work. 

In addition to the monthly living allowance 
and the special increment to regular salaries 
received by similar classifications in the employ 
of The Pacific Cable Board it is said that 
these latter also have the benefit of a pension 
plan for which there is no counterpart in 
The Canadian Marconi Company’s conditions 
of employment, and, further, that The Pacific 
Cable Board employees enjoy a more generous 
plan of vacations with pay. For the purposes 
of determining the merits of the present appli- 
cation, it is not necessary to decide as to 
whether or not the pension plan and the 
vacation allowance of The Pacific Cable Board 
should be taken into consideration in making 
the comparison of the respective scales of 
wage rates. 

In the result, the Board is of opinion that 
the range of wage rates paid to the now 
applicant employees of The Canadian Marconi 
Company is low within the terms of the Order 
and that an increase of ten per centum (10%) 
in the existing scale of wage rates paid to the 
applicant employees of Canadian Marconi 
Company would not result in such range of 
wage rates being unduly enhanced. 

The Board, therefore, finds that it would 
be fair and reasonable to direct that the exist- 
ing scale of wage rates now being paid by 
Canadian Marconi Company to its operators 
employed in the Trans-oceanic Service at its 
Central Telegraph Office should be increased 
by an amount equivalent to 10 per cent of 
such wage rates. Under all of the circum- 
stances, the increase should be made effective 
as and from the first payroll period beginning 
on or after March Ist, 1948. This direction 
shall not prejudice the right of such employees 
to continue to be entitled to the payment of 
the cost-of-living bonus, calculated in accord- 
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ance with the provisions of The Wartime 
Wages Control Order P.C. 5963 as provided 
in the Finding and Direction of this Board 
dated April 10th, 1942. 

There should be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 


Labour Deportations in Belgium 
A German Ordinance of October 8, 1942, 


introduced labour conscription, making all 


Belgian men between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty, and all unmarried women between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five, liable 
to be conscripted for work in Belgium or in 
Germany. Thus began, points out the British 
Labour Press Service, the repetition of the 
horrors of Belgian labour deportations which, 
in 1916, roused indignation throughout the 
world. 

This time, however, the Belgian Labour 
Bureaux (replacing the pre-war Labour 
Exchanges) which are directly under the 
control of Nazi authorities are being used to 
supply Belgian manpower to Germany. 

It is through them that all the unemployed 
and people in non-essential jobs (%.e., non- 
essential to the German war machine) are 
being forced to accept work in the Reich by 
being deprived of all assistance to themselves 
and to their families. 

In the summer of 1942, before the actual 
publication of the Ordinance on labour con- 
scription, methods of compulsion were already 
applied on a large scale to all unemployed 
and to all those deliberately deprived of 
their normal employment. Thus instructions 
sent by the Ministry of Labour to all Labour 
Bureaux in one Flemish centre state that, 
during the ensuing week, all able-bodied 
wholly unemployed men must choose between: 
(1) work in Germany; (2) work in Northern 
France; (3) work on fortifications along the 
coast. Those who refuse to comply will be 
forced to do very heavy work in the water, 
at extremely low wages, and will not receive 
the extra rations usually granted to heavy 
workers. 

Since October, 1942, when methods of 
persuasion and the more subtle methods of 
compulsion by the pressure of material con- 
ditions were not abandoned, but definitely 
judged to be insufficient, all the more brutal 
methods of Nazism have been resorted to. 

In Brussels, Liege, Verviers, and other towns, 
round-ups in streets, in cafés, or in stations 
at the arrival of trains, are frequent. The 
Feld-Gendarmerie arrests whole groups of 
men, and all those between the ages of 
nineteen and forty who cannot prove that 
they are in permanent employment, or whose 
work is not considered to be of sufficient 
importance to the Germans, are detained in 
prison and then sent to Germany. 
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Transfer of Workers to More Essential Employment 


National Selective Service Regulations on Compulsory Employment in 
High Priority Industries of Low Category Men of Military Age 


HE Minister of Labour announced on 
April 24 that two recent orders in council 
(2665 and 2907) amend National Selective 
Service Regulations (P.C. 246, January 19, 1948, 
Lasour GaAzEeTTe, January, 1948, page 16) by 
providing the procedure for the compulsory 
transfer from less essential to more essential 
employment, including farm labour, of men in 
age groups designated under Mobilization 
Regulations. 3 
The Minister had already been authorized 
by the Regulations in a general way to direct 
these persons to accept alternative employ- 
ment when, due to their medical category, they 
were not required for military training. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 2665 of April 2, 
the Minister ‘of Labour may make an order 
applicable to persons belonging to an age 
class designated for military training, for- 
bidding employers in specified industries to 
continue these persons in employment after a 
specified date, unless a special permit in 
prescribed form is obtained. 

Where these applicants are found eligible for 
alternative high priority work, they will be 
referred to any vacancies available, and will 
not be granted permits to continue employment 
in a low priority industry. In special cir- 
cumstances a limited number of persons may 
be allowed to continue in present employment 
_temporarily. In all cases those in the classes 
designated under Mobilization Regulations for 
military training, but not in the Forces, will 
have to apply at the nearest Employment and 
Selective Service Office between the issue of 
the Minister’s order, affecting their present 
employment, and the date set beyond which 
they cannot continue in their present employ- 
ment without special authorization. 

For the present, persons who have their 
discharge from the Armed Forces will not be 
compulsorily directed to alternative employ- 
ment. If, however, they are engaged in low 
priority industry, they will be encouraged to 
secure employment in high priority industry. 

One important point in the new Regulations 
is that it is specified that a Selective Service 
Officer shall not, under the terms of the Order, 
direct any person to apply for employment 


which is made available by a stoppage of work 
through a labour dispute. 

The expenses of transportation will be met 
by the Government for those being required 
to transfer: to more essential work, jointly by 
the Dominion and the Provinces where men 
are moving to farms. Also, expenses for work 
clothing may be advanced in special cases. 

By P.C. 2907, of April 12, penalties are 
provided for non-compliance with a direction 
to transfer given by a Selective Service Officer. 
If any man refuses to comply with such a 
direction, he will be reported to an Alternative 
Service Officer and he then becomes liable for 
service in an alternative work camp on some- 
what the same basis as a conscientious objector 
(see page 451), except that the restrictions as 
to maximum wages payable to him will not 
apply as in the case of the objector. 

In commenting upon the amendment to the 
Regulations, covering compulsory employment, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
stated: “With expansion in the Armed Forces, 
intensification of our industrial production, and 
the urgent need for farm production, the time 
has arrived when all men of military age, still 
employed in non-essential lines of work, must 
be transferred to employment where their ser- 
vices will tell directly in our war effort. 
Amendments to the regulations will provide us 
with the means of doing this. We expect 
very shortly to begin issuing the supple- 
mentary orders which are necessary to desig- 
nate the classes of employment from which 
men will be drawn. The Government feels 
satisfied that the public will appreciate the 
fairness of moving men of military age within 
industry, where such men have been found 
unsuitable for military training, chiefly for 
medical reasons.” 

“Application of the new Regulations”, the 
Minister continued, “will bring about some 
approach to parity of service between men 
required to undertake active military duties 
and those found unsuited for that purpose. 
At the same time, threatened labour shortages 
in essential industries will experience some 
relief, and farm production, as well as other 
vital production, will benefit as a result.” 
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Text or P.C. 2665 Re TraNsFer or EMPLOYEES 
To More EssentiaL EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is expedient to simplify the procedure by 
which the Minister of Labour may direct em- 
ployees who belong to age classes designated 
for the purpose of the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations to transfer to more 
essential employment; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 


the Minister of Labour and under the authority — 


of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, and the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, is pleased to 
amend the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 246 dated 
January 19, 1943, as amended) and they are 
hereby further amended as follows: 

1. Section 210 is revoked and the following is 
substituted therefor: 

“210. (1) The Minister may by order forbid 
any employer or group or class of employers 
to retain in employment after a specified date 
any person or group or class of persons to 
whom the National Selective Service Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations apply and who belong to an 
age class or part of an age class which has 
been designated for the purpose of the said 
Regulations, without obtaining a permit in 
prescribed form from a Selective Service 
Officer, or may require any employer or group 
or class of employers to terminate, at such 
time and in such manner as he may specify, 
the employment of any such person or group 
or class of such persons. 
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“(2) A Selective Service Officer may, in 
accordance with principles and directions set 
out in instructions given by the Minister, by 
order in writing direct any person, to whose 
employment an order made by the Minister 
under subsection (1) of this section applies, 
to apply forthwith for specified employment 
which, in the opinion of the Selective Service 
Officer, is suitable, to accept such employment 
if it is offered to him and to enter such 
employment forthwith upon the termination 
of his present employment; and subsections 
(3), (5) and (6) of section 209 shall apply 

- mutatis mutandis as if enacted in this Section. 


~“(3) A Selective Service Officer shall not, 
under subsection (2) of this section, direct 
any person to apply for employment which is 
available in consequence of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute. 


“(4) For the purposes of this section 
‘Minister’ includes any senior officer ap- 
pointed under these Regulations and desig- 
nated by the Minister to exercise the powers 
conferred on him by this section. 4 


2. Subsection (1) of section 212 of the said 
Regulations is amended by adding the following 
paragraph after paragraph (d) thereof: 


“(e) advance such person an amount not 
exceeding his necessary expenses for 
work clothing.” 


3. Subsection (1) of section 214 of the said 
Regulations is amended by striking out there- 
from the words “the Minister makes an order 
under section two hundred and ten or”. 


Proof of Compliance with Mobilization Regulations Made 
Condition of Employment 


ESIGNED to locate men who appear to 

be defaulters under the Mobilization 
Regulations, an Order has been made by the 
Minister of Labour requiring persons applying 
for permits to seek employment through 
Employment and Selective Service offices, to 
present evidence that they have not contra- 
vened the regulations. After April 30, Selec- 
tive Service Officers will not issue a permit 
to seek employment to any male person born 
from 1902 to 1924 (who has reached age 19) 
unless he presents such evidence. 

It is not intended however that a well- 
intentioned individual who is unable to pro- 
duce evidence immediately is to be kept out 
of work, even temporarily, particularly where 
the man’s services are needed: in high priority 
industry. Accordingly the Order states that 
in specific cases a permit may be furnished 
provided that the required evidence is supplied 
within three days after the date the permit 
is issued or within such longer period as the 
Selective Service Officer may allow where evi- 
dence must be secured from a distance. 

The Order states that evidence in any of the 
following forms shall be considered satisfactory 
evidence: 


(a) a certificate of discharge from His 
Majesty’s Forces after service during the 
present war; or 


(b) a rejection slip issued by the Army on 
application for enlistment; or 


(c) a certificate of medical examination 
issued by the Registrar of a Mobilization 
Board pursuant to subsection (7) of section 7 
of the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations; or 


(d) a postponement order certificate issued 
by the Registrar of a Mobilization Board; or 


(e) in the case of a male person born in 
any of the years from 1902 to 1916 inclusive, 
a statutory declaration (on forms available in 
employment offices) that such person is not a 
person to whom the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations apply (i.e., a declara- 
tion as to marital status). 

The Order was issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 505 (k) of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, Order 
in Council P.C. 246, dated January 19, 1943. 
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Employment of Conscientious Objectors 


Those Excused from Miuilitary Training on Conscientious Grounds 
May be Assigned to Farms or Essential Industry 


NEW procedure has been established 

whereby it is expected that the 
services of conscientious objectors may be 
utilized to greater advantage. The new 
regulations permit the employment of con- 
scientious objectors on farms or in essential 
industry. (P.C. 2821, April 7, 1948, amending 
P.C, 10924, December 1, 1942, and P.C. 246, 
January 19, 1948.) Doukhobors and Men- 
nonites are specifically mentioned as two 
categories of conscientious objectors. 


Up to the time of the present changes in 
the Mobilization Regulations, it had been pro- 
vided that a Mobilization Board might order 
any person to whom a Postponement Order 
had been granted by reason of being a con- 
scientious objector, to report for “Alternative 
Service”. In a statement to the House of 
Commons on April 15, the Minister of Labour 
said that a total of 3,401 Postponement Orders, 
as of February 3 this year, had been granted 
by Mobilization Boards to those seeking to be 
excused from military training on conscientious 
grounds; and that some of these men had been 
ordered to report for Alternative Service in 
work camps. 


These camps are operated in some cases by 
the Government of British Columbia, in other 
cases by the Department of Mines and 
Resources. The province of British Columbia 
operates 17 of the camps, for forest protection. 
The Department of Mines and Resources oper- 
ates the remaining 12—two in_ British 
Columbia, five in Alberta, two in Saskatche- 
wan, one in Manitoba and two in Ontario—for 
work in connection with National Parks or in 
other like projects. A total of 1,273 con- 
scientious objectors were working in these 
29 camps as of February 3 of this year. The 
remaining 2,128 conscientious objectors had 
not been called out for Alternative Service 
due to a lack of facilities to place them at 
necessary work. The Minister pointed out in 
this connection that the camps were “by no 
means intended nor operated simply as con- 
centration camps: in every sense they are work 
camps, performing useful and necessary func- 


tions.’ The men in the camps earned a wage 
of 50 cents per day and: board. 

The new regulations provide that certain 
officers in the Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice offices across Canada shall be designated 
as “Alternative Service Officers”, and shall be 
given authority to direct conscientious objec- 
tors to accept employment on farms or in 
industry where their services are most needed. 
Conscientious objectors will have the option 
of refusing to accept employment to which 
they may have been directed by these officers 
in which case they will then be directed to 
one of the Alternative Service camps. 

Any farmer who engages a conscientious 
objector for farm work, will be required to pay 
such wage rate as is fixed by the Minister of 
Labour which rate will be from $35 to $40 per 
month depending upon local conditions. Where 
conscientious objectors are referred to employ- 
ment industry, the employer must pay the 
going rate of wages for the work performed. 
In either case, however, the men themselves 
will receive $25 a month, together with board 
and lodging, while amy surplus earned over 
and above that $25 will be assigned to and 
paid to the Red Cross Society. The arrange- 
ment in industry, the employer must pay the 
be that the man receives 50 cents a day and 
board and lodging. 

As a substantial number of the conscientious 
objectors are experienced at agricultural work, 
it is hoped that many of them may become 
available to the farming industry. It is not 
expected that all of the men now in Alternative 
Service camps will be moved out immediately 
to other employment, although men with 
special qualifications, who can be used to better 
advantage elsewhere, will be so moved. 

The Minister declared: “It is anticipated 
that the change in procedure will result in an 
addition to our manpower resources available 
for essential employments, and it is believed 
that the plan which has been developed will 
provide a fair means by which genuine con- 
scientious objectors can make a contribution to 
the productivity of Canada and thus prove 
their loyalty”. 


Continuance of Insurance Services for Transferred Workers 


RDER in Council P.C. 2586 of April 1 

provides for the continuance, where prac- 
tical, of group insurance or participation in a 
medical service plan, of an employed person 
transferred or requested to change to more 
essential employment under National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations. 
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In announcing the Order, the Minister of 
Labour, Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
pointed out that it is the intention of the 
Order that workers who are required or re- 
quested to change their employment within 
industry, so that their services may be utilized 
to greater advantage, shall not suffer the loss 
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of group insurance protection or participation 
in a medical services plan of which they may 
have been members, by reason of their move 
to more essential work. 

Arrangements in regard to group insurance 
will not apply, however, where persons may 
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be accepting employment with the Dominion 
or the Provinces or any municipality. 

In the case of medical services plans, em- 
ployees or their families will continue under 
a scheme where they remain in the district 
in which the plan operates. 


Employment Facilitated in Hospitals and Canning Industry 


RECENT order under National Selective 

Service Civilian Regulations, provides 
that hospitals may engage part time workers 
directly. In future, where a hospital wishes 
to engage staff for not more than 24 hours 
work a week, it will not be necessary to 
secure National Selectice Service permission; 
however, Selective Service Regulations will 
continue to apply fully to regular hospital 
staffs. The intention of the order is that 
persons not normally in the employment 


market, particularly married women and 
handicapped persons, may be available for 
casual or part time employment with 
hospitals. 


The Minister of Labour issued the order 
following representations from the Canadian 
Hospital Council, which pointed out difficul- 
ties in securing a sufficient number of suit- 


able workers in some parts of the country. 
It was represented that some such arrange- 
ment as that provided for in this recent 
order might assist in meeting the situation. 
Employment in hospitals is given a high 
priority by National Selective Service. 

With a view to assisting the canning 
industry in securing the labour required 
during the 1943 canning season, an Order 
has been passed under National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations to permit fac- 
tories canning food products during this year 
to freely engage female workers for any 
period of employment not to exceed ten 
weeks. It is expected that this order will 
facilitate the employment of married women 
especially, who may be induced to undertake 
canning work, but who ordinarily do not 
engage in industrial employment. 


Re-examination of Men Subject to Military Call-up 


EDICAL Revision Boards, under the 
jurisdiction of the Army, are at present 
re-examining a number of men subject to 
the military call-up but previously placed in 
medical categories below those usually accept- 
able for Army purposes. Those who are 
re-examined will be dealt with under the 
military call-up on the basis of the new 
category assigned to them. 

The Director of National Selective Service, 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, announced that 
about 30,000 men had been re-examined up 
to March 22. It was anticipated that in the 
next few months 120,000 additional men 
would be given this special re-examination. 
Mr. MacNamara explained that the first 
medical examination, after a man is notified 
by his Mobilization Board, is regarded as a 
“screening”, and that a further examination 
becomes necessary in view of the large 
number of borderline cases which develop. It 


is not always possible in the preliminary 
examination to determine with finality what 
a man’s category may be. 

Men engaged in agriculture are not among 
those being called for re-examination except 
where it has been established to the satis- 
faction of the Mobilization Board that the 
individual is not essential to the agricultural 
industry. 

Mobilization Boards are notifying each 
person when to report for medical re-exam- 
ination. Warrants for transportation and an 
allowance for meals and lodging are made 
where required, 50 cents being allowed for 
each meal, and $1.50 per night’s lodging. “It 
is not necessary for any man,” said Mr. 
MacNamara, “who has already been medically 
examined under the military call-up, to 
report until he is notified of his re-examina- 
tion. His Mobilization Board will give him 
ample notice when he is required to report.” 
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Military Call-up of Aliens in Canada 


ye es calling up of aliens ordinarily resi- 
dent in Canada is proceeding under 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations as amended by recent Orders in 
Council. 

Where those being notified to report are 
nationals of allied’ countries, they have the 
option of joining any forces being recruited 
in Canada by missions of their own nation- 
ality: If they do not join forces of their 
own nationality being raised in Canada, aliens 
of the class mentioned are liable for compul- 
sory service with the Canadian forces. They 
will be entitled to apply for a postponement 
of military service, on the same grounds as 
Canadians who are called up. The instruc- 
tions sent to the Mobilization Board Regis- 
trars point out that whether allied nationals 
join a unit being raised by their own country 
or the Canadian forces they will have equal 
opportunity to contribute to the war effort of 
the United Nations. 

Nationals resident in Canada belonging to 
non-belligerent countries are also subject to 
compulsory military training in Canada under 
Mobilization Regulations. 


Nationals of enemy countries are not, of 
course, included in the call-up. 

Aliens are being called in the same age and 
marital categories as Canadians. 

Citizens of the United States, resident in 
Canada, will be called up by the Registrars 
of the Mobilization Boards. Those Americans 
who have declared their intention of becom- 
ing citizens of Canada, will be treated on 
the same footing as Canadians under the 
military call-up. Americans living here who 
have not declared their intention of taking 
out citizenship papers, will be given an 
option of enlisting with the Armed Forces of 
the United States if they prefer that. to 
serving with the Canadian Forces. The posi- 
tion of Americans under Regulations in Can- 
ada will be substantially the same as that of 
Canadians who are residing in the United 
States, under compulsory military service re- 
quirements in that country. 

Exempt from the call-up are persons em- 
ployed in Canada full-time by their respec- 
tive Governments (L.G., March, 1943, p. 389). 
Aliens in doubt as to their status are advised 
to communicate with their country’s Consul. 


Conference on Canadian and United States Employment 
Problems 


CONFERENCE on wartime employment 
problems of mutual interest to Canada 
and the United States, was held in Ottawa 
on March 27 and 28, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the United States War Man- 


power Commission and _ officers of the 
Dominion Department of Labour. 
Following a cordial welcome from the 


Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
and the Deputy Minister and Director of 
National Selective Service, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, there was a discussion on a 
number of subjects. 

In regard to recruitment problems arising 
from construction of the Alaska Highway and 
defence bases in Alaska, two problems were 
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uppermost—(1) the co-ordination of recruit- 
ment and employment practices between 
various contractors; (2) the assignment of a 
War Manpower Commission representative 
at Edmonton. Methods of co-operation 
between the Canadian and American employ- 
ment services were considered. 

Other matters under discussion were the 
exchange of farm labour, the United States 
manpower program, and the determination of 
ways in which the two countries can be more 
helpful to each other in solving labour 
recruitment problems. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of C. F. Needham, Associate Director 
(Civilian) National Selective Service. 


Music as a Factor in Production 


Summary of the Experience of Certain Canadian Plants in Providing 


Radio and Recorded Programs 


N the March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 319), reference was made to the im- 
portance of music in wartime industry in 


Great Britain, the United States and Australia. 


That its importance is gradually being recog- 
nized in this country is indicated in reports 
received from several large Canadian plants 
who are using this method of improving work- 
ing conditions in their factories and thereby 
obtaining the following beneficial results: 


(1) Increase in production and efficiency; 

(2) Reduction in errors; 

(3) Decrease in absenteeism, tardiness, 
sickness and accidents, and early de- 
parture ; 

(4) Reduction in mental fatigue; 

(5) Improvement in morale. 


In Canadian Factories 


Miss Phyllis Axford, Toronto, recently com- 
pleted a tour of local war industries which are 
successfully using industrial music in their 
plants, and her findings are reported as 
follows: 

Canadian General Electric Company, Lid., 
Toronto—Music has been in use at Canadian 
General Electric since 1926. This company 
was one of the first in the world to pioneer 
in using ‘music regularly at work, and some 
of the employees remember having worked to 
music steadily for fifteen years. They began 
with an old phonograph picked up seventeen 
years ago, and bought records to use over 
the plant sound system. ‘This proved so 
popular and pleasant that the management 
bought a radio-phonograph and used radio 
broadcast music to work to. However, it was 
found that the commercials and’ jingles split 
the programs ridiculously for the workers, and 
that time was lost turning the dials, so they 
went back to recorded music. In the plant 
suggestion boxes each week, they find several 
dozen titles of records in demand, and each 
week the firm buys six of the most popular 
ones requested by their workers. In this way 
they accumulate about three hundred records 
a year and have a very impressive library. The 
plant is noisy but not too noisy to prevent the 
workers enjoying music with vocals and 
occasionally light symphonic selections as well 
as string music and waltzes. Waltzes are by 
far the most popular and dance music with a 
dominant melody comes next. The music 
occupies an operator only part time, just long 
enough to turn it on and off each day, and 
to sort the records once a week, arranging a 
week’s program at once. The programs go on 
every day at mid-morning dip time, noon, 


‘tem over which the music 


mid-afternoon, and a half an hour before 
closing time. 

Canadian General Electric has discovered by 
experience that the music system is valuable 
as a safety device. The industrial sound sys- 
is diffused, is 
equipped with a foot pedal device at the main 
switchboard of the factory, so that the switch- 
board operator may at any time cut the music 
off and make an announcement directly to the 
workers in case of fire. This prevents panic, 
yet makes an announcement instantly more 
effective than the buzzer which was formerly 
used. Another point advanced at this plant 
in favour of music was that it makes the 
workers happier. The management is of the 
opinion that the hours at work constitute the 
main part of the life of their employees, and 
these hours ought to be as full and enjoyable 
as possible. Absenteeism runs about three per 
cent, and they feel that this low rate is partly 
due to the fact that the workers have less 
desire to miss work when they feel that they 
are missing their favourite concerts. 

The programs are planned, not by a psy- 
chologist, but by the trial and error method, 
taking into account the recommendations of 
prominent American psychologists as to the 
suitable types of music to be selected, and the 
noise level of the plant, as well as the tastes 
of the workers. 

At this plant the emphasis is on music as a 
morale booster and in this way indirectly 
assists output. It is not intended to increase 
production but it is believed that the music 
keeps the workers refreshed and alert and on 
guard against faulty work or accidents. 

Small Electric Motors (Canada)  Lid., 
Leaside.—This firm has a director of music, an 
English engineer, who installed music as a 
daily feature of the plant early last autumn 
because he had seen the beneficial results of 
music in the parent company in England. 

There are about 250 day shift workers in 
the plant, serviced by nine ten-inch speakers. 
The public address system used for the music 
was designed and installed by the engineer 
personally. A new factory is being built and it 
is being designed acoustically to accommodate 
music. The music is relayed every morning 
from 1030 to 11.00 and every afternoon from 
3.30 to 4.00. In addition, there is half an hour 
of music at lunch, when popular dance tunes 
are played, so that those who wish to dance 
may do so in the sunny cafeteria. Brisk 
marches open the day’s program. At this plant, 
the delicate precision work does not lend itself 
to speed in output, and the music is not in- 
tended to increase production, but here also 
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MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 


it is believed that the music keeps the workers 
refreshed and alert and on guard against faulty 
work or accidents. 


John Inglis Company, Ltd., Toronto—At 
this plant a different problem presents itself, 
because of the high noise level. In order to 
discover which music would have high enough 
pitch to be heard without strain over the noise 
of the machines it was decided to use string 
music exclusively. The waltzes of Johann 
Strauss are the most popular, and those of 
Irving Berlin, next. The music is heard for 
twelve to fourteen minutes each half hour, 
day and night, seven days a week. Because 
of the overlapping shifts, no dip period is 
noticed in mid-morning and mid-afternoon as 
in some plants, and programs must be suited 
to workers who have arrived at different times. 
At this plant speed is necessary and although 
the music does not constitute a speed-up device 
because of its slow tempo, it is intended to 
help keep the workers going through long 
hours of monotonous production or inspection 
jobs, buoying them up and keeping their ener- 
gies renewed. Medical science has conclusively 
proved that music increases nervous and 
muscular energy without causing an after let- 
down and that it materially reduces fatigue. 

The management reports that music has one 
noticeable effect, it keeps the employees from 
daydreaming or going to sleep, a dangerous 
tendency on night shifts especially. They feel 
that the music helps prevent rejects and 
accidents by keeping the attention level high 
during work which might be boring were it not 
for the accompanying music. 

OrTHER CANADIAN FirMsS 

Information has also been received by the 
LasourR GAZETTE concerning the following 
Canadian firms and their methods of employing 
music in their plants. 


Sovereign Potters Limited, Hamilton—In 
this plant “radios have been in operation 
for a great number of years and have proven 
so satisfactory that a change would not be 
considered. It is not an elaborate installation, 
and is operated by one central unit in the 
busiest part of the plant, together with in- 
dividual sets on some work benches, provided 
by the employees. To avoid monotony and 
nerve strain, the radios do not go contin- 
uously but certain scheduled programs are 
used. The sound of music where crews are 
working together, tends to more concentra- 
tion on the work at hand than idle conversa- 
tion. Work is at a higher tempo with livelier 
programs—swing and hillbilly programs with 
vocals being the most popular”. 


Canadian Potteries, Inmited, St. Johns, 
Que.—In this plant a radio has been installed 
in the casting shop in which there are ap- 
proximately 55 men, with an extension in the 
mould shop in which there are five men. 
The radio has several loud speakers distributed 
throughout the casting shop in order that 
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the entire shop can receive any program de- 
sired. Programs to which the men may listen 
are not limited, as the extensions are controlled 
by one single dial. They receive programs of 
band music, outstanding speakers, current 
events and news broadcasts, orchestral music, 
or any other music to which they care to 
listen. 

Radio Valve Company, Toronto—A pioneer 
in the use of industrial music, the experience 
of this firm is quoted as follows: “Operators 
like music while working. It has a good effect 
on older operators, but we are not prepared to 
recommend it as a production stimulant for 
female operators on fine assembly jobs, or for 
new operators on these jobs, where considerable 
concentration is required; it results in poorer 
work and reduced speed. As it is impossible 
to get a desirable type of radio program, a 
carefully chosen selection of records is used 
instead. Ninety minutes of music during the 
day is all that is considered necessary. We 
believe every plant should have it but should 
adapt it to its own peculiar problem. It is 
extremely valuable for plant announcements 
and war-time fund raising campaigns.” 

Bata Shoe Company of Canada, Limited, 
Batawa—This company has a_house-broad- 
casting system installed in its factory which is 
used to broadcast music and news during 
working time. 

“Every day from 9.30 to 940 am. a rest 
period is provided for the employees, during 
which music is played and news of general 
interest is broadcast. This rest period is on the 
Company’s time and is used by the employees 
to take refreshments and to listen to the 
broadcast which has become a regular institu- 
tion. During various war services drives, 
speakers are invited from the ranks of the 
employees or from outside. At Christmas the 
factory Glee Club sings carols. The spoken 
program ends with a second music record, 
usually a march to liven everyone up. Then 
the announcer, who is an employee of the 
Company, wishes a ‘good morning to every- 
one’. The machinery which is used is an ordi- 
nary music and loud-speaking system, with a 
loud speaker on every floor. It has been in 
operation since 11940. In the summer, when a 
number of employees spend their lunch hour 
outside, the same kind of music is played for 
them through a strong outdoor loudspeaker 
(horn) .” 

Other plants using both radio and recorded 
music, include the following: RCA Victor 
Company, Montreal; Defence Industries, 
Limited, Montreal; Fairchild Aircraft, Mont- 
real; Robert Mitchell, Company, Limited. 
Montreal; Crain Printers, Limited, Ottawa; 
Vail’s Launderers and Dry Cleaners, Limited, 
Ottawa; Dominion Electric House Company, 
Limited, Kitchener; Canadian Westinghouse, 
Hamilton; Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, 
Hamilton; Tuckett Tobacco Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton. 
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Radio and Record Systems 


As in British factories, Canadian plants 
can provide their own programs. This, it is 
stated, requires “custom-built speakers, in- 
stalled at proper locations by acoustical en- 
gineers, to ensure soft, clear reproduction 
near each worker.” It is recommended by 
English experts that loud speakers should be 
small and well4placed about the factory 
rather than large and only one or two to a 
shop. A properly installed sound system may 
be of invaluable service in (1) production; 
(2) personnel relations; (3) administrative 
control—air raid and fire alarms, paging, etc. 


It is pointed out that recorded programs, 
which are frequently used, should be carefully 
chosen to follow a scientifically planned pro- 
gram and may supplement those received 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Several plants are equipped with central 
recelving sets and radios are placed in each 
workshop. In Hamilton, a special program, 
“Music Aids Production”, is broadcast daily to 
industrial workers. 


Planned Programs 


Until the workers accustom themselves to 
the innovation, it is considered that a pro- 
gram should start at low tempo, otherwise 
it might detract from their work. It ought 
to contain as much variety as possible, but 
care should be used in preparation—the ideal 
factory formula takes into account such 
factors as nationality, age, character of work, 
and time of day. Dance music creates an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness, but vocal refrains, 
it is found, usually tend to distract, rather 
than stimulate the worker. 

A scientifically planned program, it is 
agreed, consists of four types of music: (1) 
special selections, for occasions such as birth- 
days, presentations, etc.; (2) opening and 
closing selections—lively tunes such as jigs 
or fox trots; (3) fatigue period selections— 
soothing music such as waltzes; (4) luncheon 
and rest period selections—light orchestral 
music. 

Benefits Derived 


Information compiled by Canadian experts 
indicates that there is an increase of 14 per 
cent in production when music is played, with 
an additional 8 per cent production boost if 
planned programs are used. These programs 
have been found to give speed and content- 
ment in such diverse establishments as an 
aeroplane factory, a bank, and a publishing 
company. 

In eight weeks, the production line of a 
manufacturing company in the United States 
had bettered its own record by 6 per cent; 
rejects on the final inspection dropped slightly, 
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and wiring rejects fell from 3 per cent to 0°5 
per cent. Employees who worked for an 
efficiency bonus demanded continuation of 
the music. In 75 per cent of the factories 
studied by a professor of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology (Lasour GazeTtz, March 1943, 
page 319), total production was 4 per cent to 
11 per cent greater with music than without, 
and tardiness on Monday morning was reduced 


from 22-75 per cent to 2:75 per cent. 


When the principles of a planned program 
were followed in England, production was 
increased by between 124 per cent to 15 per 
cent for an hour or an hour and a half after 
the program, while in some factories increases 
as high as 23 per cent were recorded. 

Industrial music provides that “lift” which 
makes for a happier attitude towards work, 
and this very directly not only increases pro- 
duction, but cuts down absenteeism. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions were reached at 
a conference between British workers and man- 
agement on the importance of music in indus- 
try, and published in the March issue of 
Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering. 


(1) The music should be familiar to the 
ordinary worker. Singing, humming or whistling 
is a sure sign that the music is having its 
proper tonic effect. As an important rider to 
this, it is added that the music can easily be 
overdone. Two and a half hours daily is the 
limit, and the best time to give the music is 
either at the beginning of the day’s work, as 
an antidote to bad weather conditions or ner- 
vous strain, or at the end of a particularly 
tiring day. 

(2) The melody should be clear and well 
defined. The workers want to hear a tune 
that rides over factory noises. They, incident- 
ally, are much better at hearing it than anyone 
not used to that particular factory. 

(3) The tone level or volume should be con- 
stant, and there should be no variation in 
audibility between one part of a tune or pro- 
gram and another. 

(4) The tempo or rhythm should create a 
bright and cheerful atmosphere. Extremes of 
fastness or slowness should be avoided. Most 
important. rhythm and tempo should not be 
thought of in terms of “working speeds”. They 
should be considered as a means of creating a 
spirit of cheerfulness and gaiety in operatives 
on any and all processes. 

(5) Number (4) does not apply at all either 
to office and executive staff, for whom music 
is in itself unsuitable, nor to highly skilled 
workmen on individual tasks. 

The music is best suited for workers who 
are employed on repetition or other monotonous 
work (especially female labour). For them 
certain types of music are definitely undesirable. 
The tone of an organ is unsuitable for amplifi- 
cation in factories. “Hot” music is unsuitable, 
and so is “jazzine”’ of any melody. The rhythm 
should be clear but unobtrusive, and any lack 
of a “melodie line’, any involved harmony or 
complex rhythm tend to create confusion of 
sound. 

(7) Loud speakers should be small and well- 
placed about the factory rather than large and 
only one or two to a shop. 


French Workers in Germany 


Increasing Pressure Brought to Bear Upon Laval Government to Supply 
Manpower for Nazi Factories—Resistance of French Workers 


S a result of extensive Nazi preparations 

for precipitating a world conflict, a short- 
age of manpower had begun to develop in 
Germany even before the outbreak of the 
present war. As the struggle has progressed, 
every available physically fit German male 
has been placed in the armed forces. This 
would have made impossible the maintenance 
of industrial production had the Nazi Govern- 
ment not decided upon a policy of recruiting 
workers for German factories from the con- 
quered countries of Kurope. 

It is estimated that some millions of outside 
workers have been taken into employment in 
the factories of the Reich. 

The German attitude towards the recruit- 
ment of labour in conquered European coun- 
tries is expressed in the following quotation 
from the Frankfurter Zeitung: 


“Germany and her allies having undertaken * 


the struggle against bolshevism, it behooves 
all nations and all peoples of Europe who will 
benefit by her protection to contribute to the 
common effort, if not by their arms at least 
by their labour.” 


Pierre Laval, head of the Vichy Govern- 
ment, has publicly supported this stand. “I 
hope for the victory of Germany,” he declared 
in a broadcast, “because otherwise bolshevism 
will establish itself everywhere in Europe.” 
He has repeatedly called upon French workers 
to “play their part for the benefit of the 
European Community by their work in France 
and beyond its frontiers”. 

In France, the Vichy Government’s an- 
nounced policy of “collaboration” with the 
Nazis influenced the Germans to allow re- 
cruitment for service in the Reich to be man- 
aged by the Vichy authorities rather than by 
the Germans themselves. 

The plan was at first undertaken on a volun- 
tary basis. In spite of all Laval’s appeals, 
however, the workers of France failed notably 
to co-operate on anything approaching the 
desired scale. Accordingly the meaning of 
the term “voluntary” presently underwent a 
change. More and more elements of com- 
pulsion appeared; and Albert Guigui, secretary 
of the largest French trade union organization, 
the Confederation Générale du Travail, who 
escaped to London recently, declared in a press 
conference on March 26: “I saw workmen 
with handcuffs who would joke and say, ‘Look 

at us volunteers!’ ” 


Conditions of Employment in Germany 


The recruitment of French labour for Ger- 
many began in 1941. At that time volunteers 
were invited to present themselves at employ- 
ment offices; there was to be no compulsion. 
Conditions of employment were promised 
equivalent to those of German workers; there 
was to be no loss of seniority privileges or 
social insurance rights acquired by the worker 
in French industry; sickness benefits were 
guaranteed to the volunteers’ families, who 
were also to receive temporary allowances 
from the German treasury until the amounts 
allotted by the workers from their wages began 
to reach them. Workers were entitled to re- 
instatement in their former jobs on their 
return. 

Approximately 140,000 French workers are 
estimated to have gone to Germany under 
these conditions; although many of them 
returned later. By the spring of 1942, how- 
ever, recruitment had fallen off considerably, 
all the trained labour willing to transfer hav- 
ing been exhausted. 


German Demands 


Meanwhile the German need for manpower 
was being intensified as a result of the Nazi 
losses during the army’s first winter in Russia. 
At the end of March, 1942, the German 
Government formally asked France for a 
contribution of 350,000 workers, including 
150,000 skilled men. Laval, who became head 
of the Vichy Government in April, obtained 
permission to find the men in his own way, 
by voluntary methods or by compulsion. 
Nazi authorities agreed that volunteer workers 
were more likely to prove satisfactory than 
draftees; but made it clear that the men must 
be supplied one way or another. 

Laval now decided to undertake measures 
for the concentration of French industry, in 
order to release workers for service in the 
Reich. Hours of work were ordered increased ; 
many factories were closed down, and the 
remainder were instructed to “use their staff, 
equipment, and raw materials to better pur- 
pose.” 

In this way many thousands of workers 
were thrown out of employment. Having no 
work, no chance of obtaining work, and no 
unemployment relief, these workers, it was 
expected, would now be glad to volunteer to 
be sent to Germany. 
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Exchange of Prisoners for Workers 


In June a further incentive to recruitment 
was provided when the Nazi authorities 
agreed to release a number of prisoners in 
exchange for workers. At first it was thought 
that the exchange was to be on the basis of 
one prisoner for one worker; but it presently 
developed that the provision of 150,000 skilled 
workers would free only 50,000 prisoners. 


An unremitting propaganda campaign was 
carried on in an attempt to convince French 
workers that it was their patriotic duty to 
co-operate in securing the release of prisoners. 
It was hinted that the Germans would make 
reprisals if their demands were not met. Living 
conditions in Germany were attractively 
described. 


Underground Press 


This propaganda was combated to a con- 
siderable extent by the underground press, 
which attained a high degree of organization 
in both occupied and unoccupied France and 
is reported by escaped union leaders to main- 
tain an impressive circulation. ; 

An issue of Libération dated August 25, 
1942 and smuggled out of France to De Gaulle 
headquarters in London declares: 


“Fifty thousand prisoners for 150,000 workers 
—skilled workers, be it understood, which 
makes them worth at least three times as 
much as common labourers. One prisoner for 
nine French ‘volunteers’? In truth, that is 
not expensive! <A storm trooper costs much 
more: he is worth sixteen Frenchmen and a 
half; . At the hour when Laval, worthily 
accompanied by Feldgraus, was conversing at 
Compiegne, 93 patriots fell in Paris under 
the bullets of the Gestapo in reprisal for the 
execution of two storm troopers. 


“The release of one prisoner chosen from 
among the older, the sick, those the most 
weakened by two years of captivity, for the 
equivalent of nine workers carefully examined 
as to their health and their professional value. 
Nine fresh hostages, inextricably caught up 
in the pitiless German war machine for a 
single hostage without market value. Such 
an infamous bargain could have but one 
result: to prolong the war, and in consequence 
the captivity of 1,150,000 other prisoners . .” 

Even allowing for the possibility of over- 
statement due to strong feeling on the part 
of the writer, the following extract from the 
clandestine paper Le Populatre makes it ob- 
vious that the conditions of French workers 
inside Germany are by no means the pleasant 
ones depicted by official Vichy and German 
propagandists. 
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“FrencH Workers, THIS 1s WHat AWAITS 
You IN GERMANY . 


“Tt is a life of slavery. You will sleep on 
straw. You will be watched every moment by 
the police; even at night your door must be 
left open so the police can check on you. 
You will wear the yellow arm band—the mark 
of your slavery . . . You will not be allowed 
to enter into conversation with German 
women, but on the contrary your women will 
have to suffer the advances of the Germans. 


“The cheapest wine costs between 5 to 10 
marks (100 to 200 francs). Very poor beer 
without alcohol is rationed and costs 14 
frances a litre. The food of the factory is so 
bad that the German workers prefer to 
bring food from home, which you will not 
be able to do. Your noon meal must be 
eaten in less than half an hour on the 
corner of your work table. . 


“The factory can demand 80 hours a 
week work from you. From your wages— 
not as high as you may think—will be de- 
ducted health insurance and other ‘expenses’ 
which will leave you barely enough to 
live on.” 


Failure of Voluntary Recruitment 


Not more than 17,000 trained workers 
were recruited between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 1 for service in Germany. 


Laval managed to obtain an _ extension 
of time until October 15 in which to attempt 
to provide the remaining 133,000 workers re- 
quired. The French government now adopted 
a system of “nomination” under which workers 
who received an “appeal” were asked to “accept 
the duty imposed upon them.” Those who 
responded would receive special privileges, 
but those who failed to “volunteer” on these 
terms were threatened with penalties. 


Forced Labour 


Compulsory labour was introduced by the 
Vichy government on September 4, 1942, by 
an Act applying to all physically fit men 
between the ages of 18 and 50 and to single 
women between 21 and 35. The Act did not 
specifically state that those affected would 
be liable for compulsory export for service in 
Germany but it did state in regard to such 
workers: “They may be required to do any 
work considered essential by the government 
in the higher interests of the nation.” This 
wording revealed the potential scope of 
the Act. It was further stipulated in the 
Act that workers must be able to show 
that they are engaged in “useful” employ- 
ment. Any person who is unable to produce 
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proof to this effect may be required to do 
any work to which he is directed by the 
agencies of the Secretariat of State for 
Labour. Furthermore employers were for- 
bidden to employ or dismiss workers except 
in accordance with government principles. 


“Volunteering” now meant that a worker, 


in response to an appeal or an order issued 
to him, signed voluntarily or under compul- 
sion, a contract binding him to a specific 
German employer. German employment 
offices were plentifully located throughout 
both the occupied and unoccupied zones. 


Resistance to these measures was wide- 
spread, and when the deadline for meeting 
German demands was reached on October 
15, the quota was still short by over 100,000 
trained workers. 


On that date simultaneous demonstrations 
took place in many industrial centres against 
the efforts of the authorities to send forcibly 
a number of workers to Germany. The de- 
parture of some trainloads of workers was 
thus prevented. 


Increased Pressure 


Coercive methods were rapidly increased. 
On October 19 it was reported that 500 
Gestapo agents had been naturalized as 
Frenchmen in order to help round up work- 
ers. Pressure was exerted on employers to 
organize their men into teams of workers, 
so that whole groups could be recruited at 
a time. 


Since November, when the German army 
moved into the formerly “unoccupied” zone, 
information on events in France has neces- 
sarily become scarcer. The army of the 
Vichy Government, consisting of some 
100,000 men, was demobilized. The names of 
the soldiers were retained, however, and they 
were required to state their residence within 
a week. Knowledge of residence was essen- 
tial to the authorities because of the num- 
bers of Frenchmen who had been evading 
the compulsory labour restrictions by mov- 
ing from place to place and not maintaining 
a fixed home. 

By December the Nazis were reported to 
be methodically going through French fac- 
tories, forcing workers to lay down their 
tools and leave, sometimes without even the 
opportunity to notify their families. 

On February 15, 1943, the Laval Govern- 
ment tightened up its compulsory labour sys- 
tem with the introduction of a policy of 
conscription for two years. A census was 
ordered taken of all men and women between 
the ages of 21 and 31. Those discovered to 
be not indispensable to French industry were 
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to be sent immediately to Germany or trans- 
ferred to establishments in France working 
on orders from Germany. Failure to register 
would bring a fine or prison sentence, and 
in addition the refusal of food ration cards. 
To those coming within the age classification 
the measure thus meant in effect: “volunteer 
or starve”. 

The Germans were reported late in Feb- 
ruary to be going through cafes, hotels and 
railway stations and even launching raids 
in theatres, interrupting the performances 
to take those between 21 and 31 for ques- 
tioning and to decide whether they were 
hable for service in Germany. 


Results of Recruitment Program 


It is difficult to estimate the degree of 
success that has been achieved in this unre- 
lenting campaign. In a recent press con- 
ference Pierre Laval declared that 1,950,000 
Frenchmen were actually at work for Ger- 
many. This figure, however, included 1,150,000 
prisoners of war and over a quarter of 
million men working in French factories on 
production for the exclusive use of the 
Reich. Thus only about half a million work- 
ers out of the total would represent those who 
have been actually recruited as part of the 
campaign. On April 2 the Berlin radio declared 
that more than half a million French workers 
had been transferred to German armament 
factories in 1942. A Reuters dispatch from 
Switzerland of the same date referred to still 
further demands from Fritz Sauckel, German 
Labour Commissioner, for 150,000 more French 
workers, fifty thousand of whom would be 
sent to Sicily to construct defences against 
a possible Allied invasion, and the remainder 
to be employed on fortifications along the 
Mediterranean coast. 

Tales of resistance continue to come from 
France in spite of the perils that such action 
entails, accounts in some cases of well- 
organized demonstrations, in others of in- 
dividual gestures, such as that of a seven- 
teen-year-old boy who was killed leaping 
from the train that was to carry him to 
Germany. Guigui tells of workmen, so-called 
“volunteers”, going with policemen, singing 
the Marseillaise and shouting “Long live de 
Gaulle” on their way to Germany. There 
has been bombing of Nazi recruiting offices 
and blowing up of trains destined for the 
Reich, not to mention sabotage and slow- 
down campaigns on the part of workers 
actually transported. And so the struggle 
continues, with the French working class 
at one with the rest of the country in the 
nation-wide struggle against the invader. 


Industrial Welfare 


Recreation for Industrial Workers 


CONFERENCE on recreation for war 

workers was convened in Ottawa on 
April 9, the sessions being held in the Board 
Room of the Department of Labour, under 
the direction of Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant 
Director of National Selective Service, who 
presided. 

Addressing the opening session, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Director of National Selective Service, stated 
that while supervision and encouragement of 
recreational provisions do not usually come 
within Dominion jurisdiction, the rapid de- 
velopment of war industries had given rise 
to unusual living conditions, with the result 
that, particularly in some centres of war in- 
dustries, inadequate arrangements for recre- 
ation are apparent. When making public 
announcement in regard to National Selective 
Service a few months ago, the Prime Minister 
had made special mention of recreational 
needs, particularly in their relation to the 
health and welfare of war workers. He sug- 
gested that recreation should be viewed as 
a necessary accompaniment of concentrated 
work on war production. As the readjust- 
ment to war production had taken place at 
too rapid a rate to permit of the develop- 
ment of the usual recreational arrangements 
wholly through community efforts, Mr. 
MacNamara explained that the Department 
of Labour felt it necessary to focus attention 
on the problem, and to endeavour to give 
some leadership in the matter. For this reason 
the Department had called together the 
national conference, in order that suggestions 
might be available from all those who al- 
ready had had contact with the building up 
of facilities for spending leisure time profit- 
ably, from the viewpoints of health and of 
the community. The field was new, Mr. Mac- 
Namara added, but the Department of Labour 
hoped that just as considerable success had 
been met with in developing day nurseries 
over a comparatively short time, similar suc- 
cess would be encountered in regard to 
recreation. . 

Following the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Miss Sheila MacDonald, daughter of the late 
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Right Honourable Ramsay MacDonald, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
addressed the conference on the experience 
of the old country in regard to recreational 
arrangements for war workers. Miss Mac- 
Donald stressed the need of furnishing proper 
facilities for recreation, in order to maintain 
physical and mental health, so necessary to 
ensure peak war production. 


Representatives from the several industrial 
centres in the Provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec outlined what had been done up to the 
present in providing recreational facilities, 
but further provisions appeared to be required. 
Uniformly it was suggested that a good deal 
of co-ordination and stimulation of effort 
would be needed in the cities and towns with 
the larger war industries. 


The discussions dealt with the fundamental 
purpose of recreation, pattern of organization, 
personnel and facilities, the program and the 
scope of activities. 


There was unanimous agreement that the 
recreational program should be a community 
development, within the areas where the 
establishment of war industry had created 
an emergent need. 


The conference, with an attendance of 
about sixty, included representatives of 
several national organizations, including the 
Trades and Labour Congress, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., 
Knights of Columbus, Canadian Welfare 
Council, United Church of Canada, Workers’ 
Educational Association and Jeunesses Ouv- 
riere Catholique. Representatives were also 
in attendance from McMaster and McGill 
Universities, the Civil Service and the Civil 
Service Recreational Association of Ottawa, 
from a few of the large war industries, and 
from welfare and recreational associations in 
the centres of war industries in Ontario and 
Quebec. The Wartime Information Board, 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
the National Film Board and Wartime Hous- 
ing were also represented. 
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Day Nurseries in Ontario and Quebec 


ANADA’S working mothers have taken 

advantage of the facilities of the Do- 
minion-Provincial Day Nursery Plan and 
several hundred children are already registered 
at the various day nurseries which have been 
established to date. 


The Province of Ontario has nine day nur- 
series in full operation, a tenth on the way, 
and various committees at work throughout 
the province on plans which will later be sub- 
mitted to the Dominion and the Province for 
approval before new nurseries can be opened. 

Allocation of day nurseries in the Province 
of Ontario is: six in Toronto and one in each 
of the following cities: Brantford, St. Cathar- 
ines, Oshawa and Galt. 

Due probably to greater difficulties in find- 
ing sultable premises near enough to the indus- 
trial centres, the province of Quebec has so 
far only one day nursery in operation in 
Montreal. Four others have been approved 
and are being organized as speedily as possible. 
It is expected they will be in operation within 
a few weeks. When completed these five day 
nurseries will offer accommodation for over 
two hundred children. All of them are situ- 
ated in Montreal. 

In order to fit into the requirements of the 
Dominion-Provincial Agreement and qualify 
for the grants necessary to carry on, the 
committee responsible for exploring and 
establishing the need for these day nurseries 
has been careful to locate the most suitable 
buildings and those requiring the least expen- 
diture for remodelling, equipment, etc., so 
that in Toronto four of the nursery schools 
opened have been set up in church buildings 
utilizing spare space, rooms which were for- 
merly class rooms or social quarters. Two of 
the day nurseries are in converted houses. All 
are in the vicinity of war plants and have been 
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filled with children as soon as they were 
opened. 

Local Committees in and around Toronto 
are at work on six or more other centres, 
assessing the need and looking for suitable 
localities, which in these difficult housing 
times are often hard to find. In the city of 
Galt the Sunday School Department of Knox 
Church had a surplus room which has been 
remodelled and as the church has large and 
attractive grounds and is well located it forms 
an ideal centre for a day nursery. Houses 
have been converted for the day nurseries in 
Brantford and St. Catharines. In Oshawa the 
Children’s Aid Department has given over 
premises which formerly were used as~an 
isolation department for sick children. It is 
planned to send future cases to the local 
hospital or to Toronto for care. The building 
is modern and commodious and is set in a fine 
open section so that the children will have 
light, air and good space for playing. 

It is anticipated that in addition to the 
day nursery work ten or more centres will 
shortly be opened in the Province of Ontario 
to give day care and oversight to children of 
school age. 

In Ontario the Director of Day Nurseries, 
who is responsible for the oversight and for 
co-operation in planning is Miss Mary Blak- 
slee, who was appointed by the Minister of 
Health and Social Welfare. 

In Quebec the Director of the Department 
of Day Nurseries is Dr. E. Lalande in the 
Department of Health and Social Welfare. 

Present indications, from conferences now ° 
under way, are that the city of Ottawa will 
shortly open a day nursery under the Domin- 
ion-Provincial Plan, to meet the anticipated 
need for care of children of married women 
who may enter new war jobs in the 
vicinity which are now rapidly expanding. 


the Factory in Britain 


Arrangements made by Ministry of Labour to Deal with Housing, 
Recreation, Shopping, and other Problems of War-Workers 


Ba HE Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice in Great Britain has published two 
pamphlets* describing its welfare arrangements 
outside the factory for war-workers and mer- 
chant seamen. They cover the period from 
June, 1940, to August, 1942, the former date 
marking the transfer of the Factory Depart- 


*Welfare Work outside the Factory, September, 1941. 
Welfare outside the Factory and Seamen’s Welfare in 
Port, August, 1941-August, 1942. 
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ment and Inspectorate from the Home Office 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice and the setting up of a Factory and Wel- 
fare Department in the latter Ministry. 

In taking this latter step the Ministry recog- 
nized that maximum efficiency could be 
achieved only if workers were properly fed and 
housed and provided with opportunities for 
recreation. Special welfare problems have 
arisen from the transfer of workers to new 
war plants often located far from populous 
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centres. Two groups require particular wel- 
fare arrangements. Women in industry need 
assistance with shopping and housekeeping 
problems and facilities for the care of their 
children. Merchant seamen in ports must be 
provided with accommodation, opportunities 
for recreation and care when sick. Welfare 
arrangements for this second group are dealt 
with separately at the end of this article. 


Organization of Welfare 


The Factory and Welfare Department of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service is 
assisted by an Advisory Board representing the 
Government, employers, workers, the health 
services and voluntary organizations, and by a 
Central Consultative Council of Voluntary 
Organizations. Local administration is carried 
on by eleven regional and 100 local Welfare 
Officers who assist. local authorities and organ- 
izations. In 65 areas these officers are advised 
by local Welfare Advisory Committees com- 
posed of representatives of the local authority, 
regional offices of the Ministries of Health and 
Labour and National Service, employers, trade 
unions and the Women’s Voluntary Services. In 
some cases Joint Advisory Committees cov- 
ering several local authority areas are set up. 


Transfer of Workers 


Workers to be transferred from non-indus- 
trial areas to war plants are given a leaflet 
entitled “Going Away on War Work” with 
information about travelling, allowances and 
reception arrangements. Women workers from 
outlying districts travel in a group under the 
supervision of an official of the Ministry or a 
voluntary worker. Reception arrangements are 
centred at the Employment Exchanges al- 
though in some places voluntary workers or 
company representatives meet trains as a pre- 
liminary step. New arrivals are fed and lodged 
temporarily at reception hostels which num- 
bered 76 by August, 1942. The Factory and 
Welfare Department bears the cost of adapt- 
ing and equipping existing houses for hostels 
and will assist local authorities and voluntary 
organizations with running expenses, if neces- 
sary. Special reception arrangements are made 
for British subjects from abroad who volun- 
teer for civilian employment in Britain. 


Accommodation and Feeding 


Arrangements for housing war workers in 
Britain were described in the Lasour Gazertn, 
1942, p. 311. Several new measures have been 
undertaken in the past year. Local Welfare 
Advisory Committees are carrying on a pub- 
licity campaign to encourage householders to 
accept lodgers as a work of national service 
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and to educate landladies in their responsibili- 
ties to lodgers. Married women who board 
not less than two war workers are not now 
required to take other war work under the 
Registration for Employment Order. Attempts 
have been made to meet the domestic help 
shortage by giving married women and certain 
single women with household responsibilities 
an opportunity to assist householders in caring. 
for war workers as an alternative to other 
war work. Helpers of this type are usually 
allocated only to householders who lodge at 
least four war workers and provide two meals 
a day: To keep lists of vacant rooms up-to- 
date a street representative system has been 
developed by the Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices. One woman is made responsible for 
maintaining a record of all transfers and 
vacant rooms in a block of 50 to 100 houses 
and for establishing friendly relations between 
the transferred workers and the householders. 

Landladies are encouraged to _ provide 
lodgers with two meals a day and most 
workers obtain their mid-day meal at factory 
canteens which are required by law in all 
f.ctories employing more than 250 persons if 
the Inspector so directs. These facilities 
are supplemented by over 1,500 British 
Restaurants established by local authorities 
for workers not served by factory canteens 
and for those whose landladies are unable to 
provide meals. 

Recreation 


In providing recreation for war workers 
the Government works through existing 
voluntary organizations and is advised by 
the Recreation Group of the Central Con- 
sultative Committee of Voluntary Organiza- 
tions. It gives grants-in-aid to voluntary 
organizations serving war workers, encourages 
them to expand their facilities and assists 
them in obtaining premises and equipment. 
Efforts are being made to have clubs and 
other facilities kept open on Sundays for 
war workers. Information about recreational 
opportunities is disseminated by Factory 
Inspectors and welfare supervisors. Some 
communities publish leaflets describing local 
facilities. The “Fitness for Service” campaign 
of the Central Council of Recreative Physical 
Training has been endorsed by the Govern- 
ment and the Council receives financial 
assistance in organizing classes, sports leagues 
and clubs in factories. Recreation for 
workers under -21 is arranged by the Board 
of Education and the Youth Committees. 


Entertainment for war workers is provided 
by the Entertainments National Service 
Association which gives shows in factories 
and operates 34 mobile film units at Govern- 
ment expense. Factory concerts are pro- 
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vided by the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts and various service 
bands. Workers have been permitted to act 
as audiences for B.B.C. factory broadcasts. 


In regard to holidays, the Government has 
recognized that an annual holiday of a week 
is necessary to maintain the workers’ 
efficiency, but it has asked that holidays be 
staggered over as wide a period as possible 
to minimize interference with production. 
Holiday travel is discouraged and communi- 
ties are urged to organize holiday-at-home 
attractions. 

Working Women 


Shopping problems of working women have 
been met by the extension and alteration of 
shopping hours, the adjustment of lunch 
hours, the granting of time-off for shopping 
and the organization of “Neighbours Leagues” 
to do co-operative shopping. 

To care for the children of working 
mothers, 826 wartime nurseries with space for 
34,000 children had been established up to 
August 31, 1942, by local authorities with 
financial aid and co-operation from the 
Ministries of Health and Labour and National 
Service and the Board of Education. Over 
400 more were being organized. In addition, 
over 100,000 children under five were being 
cared for in public elementary schools and 
there were 3,000 minders registered with the 
Maternity and Child Welfare authorities. For 
school-age children schools are kept open 
longer hours and during holidays and more 
school meals are provided. 


Other Welfare Problems 


The transport problems of workers have 
been studied by Transport Consultative 
Committees set up by Regional Transport 
Commissioners and _ representing factory 
managements, worker’s organizations and trans- 
port authorities. Measures adopted to meet 
transport difficulties include staggering hours, 
adjustment of train and bus schedules, early 
closing of shops, control of queues and pro- 
vision of sheltered waiting places for buses, 


etc. The Government has power to compel 


factories to adopt staggered hours. 

Minor illnesses of workers in lodgings 
presented another problem. The Ministry of 
Health enlisted the co-operation of the 


District Nursing Services and factory welfare - 


staffs to see that sick workers received 
proper care in lodgings. Special hospitals 
have been set up under the Ministry of 
Health Emergency Hospitals Scheme to care 
for workers who cannot be nursed in their 
lodgings. Government allowances are paid to 
sick workers. Occasionally free transport is 
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arranged to send workers home when sick 
or in cases of domestic emergency. Relatives 
may be given free transport to visit sick 
workers in special cases or to accompany sick 
workers to their homes. 


Seamen’s Welfare in Ports 


The Factory and Welfare Department is 
also responsible for seamen’s welfare but in 
this field the Minister of Labour and National 
Service is advised by a Seamen’s Welfare 
Board and a Central Consultative Committee 
of voluntary organizations concerned with 
seamen’s welfare. The Board represents 
shipowners, officers, seamen, interested Gov- 
ernment departments and persons with experi- 
ence in voluntary work. Local arrangements 
for seamen’s welfare in the larger ports are 
under the supervision of Port Welfare Com- 
mittees set up in accordance with the Recom- 
mendation of the 19386 International Labour 
Conference concerning the promotion of 
seamen’s welfare in ports. The Committees 
represent owners, officers, seamen, local 
authorities, voluntary workers and the Con- 
sular Corps and Allied Trade Missions and 
have a Seamen’s Welfare Officer appointed 
by the Minister as secretary. A Seamen’s 
Welfare Fund to pay for special forms of 
seamen’s welfare was created by donations 
from the Shipping Federation, the Royal 
Seamen’s Pension Fund and private indi- 
viduals and organizations. 


The Government’s policy is to co-ordinate 
and supplement existing seamen’s welfare 
facilities and to assist voluntary organizations 
in obtaining equipment, food supplies, cigar- 
ettes, etc. Where accommodation and recrea- 
tional facilities for seamen were insufficient, 
the Government established Merchant Navy 
Houses and Clubs. Sleeping accommodation 
is provided in the former which are run by 
the National Service Hostels Corporation, and 
both are equipped with dining-rooms and 
bars and reading, writing and _ recreation 
rooms. At Merchant Navy Reserve Pool 
Offices where seamen spend time waiting for 
postings, the Government provides waiting 
rooms equipped with facilities for recreation, 
reading, writing and obtaining light refresh- 
ments. They are run by voluntary organi- 
zations. 

Seamen are informed of local welfare and 
recreation facilities by leaflets and informa- 
tion offices. Merchant seamen are admitted 
to canteens and entertainments provided for 
naval personnel. 

The health of seamen is the responsibility 
of the Minister of War Transport who is 
assisted by the Ministries of Health and 
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Labour and National Service through a Joint 
Advisory Committee on the Health of the 
Mercantile Marine. The Committee arranges 
for the admission of seamen to hospitals, the 
establishment of clinics and bathing facilities 
in ports and the publication of literature 
containing health information and advice for 
seamen. Free hospital treatment is given to 
seamen who are injured or fall ill as a result 
of enemy. action or accident while in service, 
and in other cases the Government bears 
whatever costs the seaman is unable to meet. 
Seamen in hospitals are visited and supplied 
with comforts by voluntary organizations. 
Relatives are notified if a seaman is danger- 
ously ill and are provided with free travel 
warrants. Reduced fares are granted to rela- 
tives visiting seamen in ports or hospital. If 
necessary, free clothing is provided for seamen 
leaving hospital. 
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The Ministry of Labour and National 
Service also concerns itself with the welfare 
of Allied and neutral seamen. Hospitality 
Committees were established under the Port 
Welfare Committees to supervise arrange- 
ments for this group. Hostels and recreation 
centres set up at Government expense or by 
voluntary organizations are open to allied 
seamen, and their recreation needs met by 


—the provision of foreign newspapers, books, 


periodicals and entertainments. Some Allied 
Governments furnish their seamen with 
separate hostels. Special arrangements are 
made for Indian, Chinese and colonial sea- 
men. The welfare of crews of British vessels 
in overseas ports is looked after by British 
Consuls, Dominion or Colonial Governments 
acting for the Ministry of War Transport 
which provides financial assistance where 
necessary. 


Australian Code of Working Conditions for Women 


Standards Recommended Governing the Employment of Women in 
War Industries 


CODE of recommended standards govern- 
ing the employment of women in Aus- 
tralian war industries has been drawn up by 
the Industrial Welfare Division of the Com- 
monwealth Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service and approved by the Common- 
wealth Committee of Industrial Hygiene in 
Munitions Establishments. The standards are 
minimum standards designed to meet war- 
time conditions in industry and to maintain 
the health and efficiency of workers rather 
than to secure their comfort. Matters ade- 
quately dealt with by existing legislation have 
not been included. In the introduction it is 
stated that: 

While in the form of recommendations, the 
code sets out the minimum standards which, 
in the interests of production, should be ob- 
served in all industries employing women in 
wartime. Employers will, therefore, be ex- 
pected to adopt these standards in all factories, 
workshops, etc., in which women are employed. 

The code deals with such matters as wel- 
fare supervision, workroom conditions, ameni- 
ties and sanitary facilities, health and safety, 
hours of work and meal breaks. In addition, 
the Industrial Welfare Division is prepared 
to furnish advice and information on these 
subjects. 

In factories employing more than 350 women 
it is recommended that a full-time woman 
welfare officer should be employed. Those 
with more than 20 women workers should 
make one member of the staff responsible for 
supervising the women’s welfare. The Indus- 
trial Welfare Division is conducting emer- 


gency training courses of six months for such 
welfare officers. It is recommended that a 
responsible woman charge-hand be on duty 
on every shift on which women are employed. 
Women should not be required to work alone 
in isolated places or where all the other work- 
ers are male. 


Hours of Work 


Maximum hours recommended for women 
workers are 10 a day and 104 a fortnight, with 
one day’s rest in seven. No work-spell should 
be more than 44 hours without a meal break 
of at least 30 minutes unless women are em- 
ployed on a five-hour shift. After each 24 
hours of work, a ten-minute interval should 
be permitted. Where possible, machines 
should be stopped and refreshments made 
available. 

Women under 21, it is declared, should not 
be allowed to work on the night shift for 
more than four weeks at a time. Girls under 
16 should be forbidden to work between 8 p.m. 
and 6.30 a.m. and those from 16 to 18 should 
not work between 1230 am. and 630 am. 
Shifts should begin and end at times when 
transport facilities are available, but in no case 
should a shift change between 12.30 a.m. and 
6.30 am. Shifts should not be rotated more 
frequently than once every two weeks. 


Conditions for Safeguarding Health 


Certain conditions are prescribed for safe- 
guarding the: health of women workers. For 
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every three women whose work must be done 
standing, at least one seat should be provided. 
Seats adjustable to the individual should be 
furnished for women on _ sedentary work. 
The seats should have backs, and if more than 
19 inches from the floor, footrests should be 
supplied. Work should be arranged so as to 
eliminate unnecessary movements and lifting, 
especially lifting above the shoulder or from 
ground level. Women should be instructed 
in the most efficient methods of lifting and 
carrying. Women over 18 years should not 
be permitted to lift rigid or compact bodies 
weighing more than 35 pounds and non-rigid 
or bulky articles weighing more than 28 
pounds. For women from 16 to 18 years old, 
the maximum permitted in the case of com- 
pact loads is 28 pounds, and 24 pounds for 
bulky ones. Girls under 16 years are limited 
to 16 pounds for compact articles and 12 
pounds for bulky ones. Unless adequate pro- 
tection is provided, women are not to be ex- 
posed to harmful concentrations of gases, 
fumes, dust, or toxic substances; nor should 
they be permitted to work in unduly high or 
low temperatures or other conditions likely 
to injure their health. Women should not 
be allowed to handle acids or corrosive liquids 
or solids likely to cause skin injuries unless 
proper protective measures are taken. The 
code adopts the standard of the International 
Labour Convention in declaring that women 
should not be employed within a period of six 
weeks after childbirth. 


_ Amenities Suggested 


Amenities suggested by the code include 
mess-rooms, canteens, locker rooms, rest rooms, 
casualty rooms, etc. In no factory should 
workers be permitted to take meals in the 
work room, and where possible canteens in 
which hot meals can be obtained should be 
provided. If 10 or more women are employed 
there should be a mess-room equipped with 
sufficient tables and chairs to accommodate 
the number using it at any time, means of 
boiling water and heating food, a sink and 
bench for dish washing, cupboards in which 
to store lunches, etc. 


Locker rooms should be provided for the 
exclusive use of women. If less than 20 women 
are employed the locker room may be com- 
bined with the mess-room. In special cases 
where only women are employed in a work- 
room and no change of clothing is necessary, 
lockers may be placed in the workroom. 
Locker rooms should be equipped with seats 
for use when changing clothes, lockers in which 
to keep valuables and pegs for hanging clothes. 
Supervision must be provided to prevent theft 
or damage if clcthes are not kept in lockers. 

Adequate washing and sanitary facilities 
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are prescribed. It is recommended that one 
wash-basin or two feet of washing trough 
with sprays or taps and one toilet be sup- 
plied for every 15 women workers or for every 
fraction of 15 working on the premises at any 
one time. If more than 90 are employed, the 
ratio may be cut to one for every 20 work- 
ers. One footbath for every three washing 
points should be installed. Where there are 
50 or more women employed, at least one 
shower is required, and more should be sup- 
plied if the work is hot and arduous. Em- 
ployers should supply soap, clean towels and 
warm water. Sanitary facilities should be 
separated from the workroom, private and 
adequately lighted and ventilated. Drinking 
water, cooled if necessary, should be supplied 
by sanitary bubbling fountains in the ratio of 
one for every 100 women or fraction thereof. 
Common drinking cups should be forbidden. 
Stress is laid on the employer’s obligation to 
keep all facilities in a clean and sanitary 
condition. It is suggested that hours of begin- 
ning and ending shifts be staggered to 
economize on the provision of facilities and 
amenities. 

If there are 50 or more women workers on 
any shift the employer should provide a 
rest room separate from the other rooms, 
and where there are less than 50 women and 
more than 10, a couch should be placed in 
the locker room or mess-room. Rest rooms 
should be furnished with couches, chairs, hot 
water bottles, etc., in the ratio of one for 
every 100 women up to 400, and one for every 
200 women thereafter. Rest rooms are solely 
for the use of ill persons and should be under 
the supervision of a responsible person such 
as a trained nurse. 


Safety Measures 


All dangerous machinery on which women 
are employed should be adequately guarded 
and women should not be permitted to work 
on machines until they have received suf-~ 
ficient training or are under adequate super- 
vision. Necessary protective clothing should 
be provided by the employer and workers 
not required to wear uniforms must observe 
safety rules in regard to the type of cloth- 
ing worn. An appendix to the code contains 
recommendations regarding good working 
clothes and a second appendix specifies how 
machinery should be guarded and floors 
stairs and passageways kept in a safe condi- 
tion. If more than 10 women are employed 
there should be a woman trained in first aid 
on the staff. If the occupation is dangerous 
or unhealthy or there are more than 250 
women workers a registered nurse should be 
employed. In certain dangerous or unhealthy 
trades or in plants where more than 1,000 
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women are employed, there should be a 
part- or full-time medical officer. For fac- 
tories with more than 100 women workers a 
casualty room is recommended and _ its 
equipment prescribed. Minimum _ first-aid 
equipment for every factory is set out in an 
appendix to the code. 

Minimum standards in regard to work- 
room temperature and ventilation are laid 
down in the code. Where women are em- 
ployed on manual work the temperature 
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should be at least 60 degrees, and for 
sedentary work it should be 65 degrees. A 
fresh air supply of 30 cubic feet per person 
per minute should be provided and the car- 
bon dioxide content of the air should not 
be greater than 8 parts per 10,000 parts in 
excess of the air outside. The minimum air 


_movement and maximum humidity are speci- 


fied for different temperatures. If floors are 
concrete, brick or stone, wooden platforms 
should be provided. 


Joint Production Committees in the Engineering 
Industry in Great Britain 


N EARLY two million workpeople in the 
engineering industries of Great Britain 
are now represented on over 2,000 properly con- 
stituted Joint Production Committees, which 
have been set up in the larger engineering firms 
throughout the country, according to an article 
in the March issue of the Production and 
Engineering Bulletin. This is considered 
remarkable progress since the agreement to 
form these Committees was reached in March, 
1942, between the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ Federation and the various Trades 
Unions. In that agreement, it was laid down 
that firms employing less than 150 people 
need not form Joint Production Committees, 
but in point of fact, over 600 of these smaller 
engineering firms have done so in addition to 
the 2,000 larger firms mentioned above, and 
have thus demonstrated the wide appeal of 
this new development in the joint machinery 
between the two sides of industry. 

These Joint Production Committees re- 
present the management and the workpeople 
in equal numbers and can be set up in 
engineering shops on a consultative and 
advisory basis, for the discussion of matters 
relating to the improvement of production or 
to increased efficiency. It is no part of their 
function to discuss trade questions such as 
wages and similar matters which are normally 
dealt with in collective agreements, or by the 
regular machinery of negociation between the 
two parties. 

The question of size is determined on the one 
hand by the desire to keep the Committee 
small and so facilitate easy progress, and the 
need on the other hand for adequate repre- 
sentation of the many interests and activities 
in each works. 

The workers’ representatives are appointed 
by a ballot held in the section of the works 
which each represents. The agreement provides 
that all adult employees are entitled to vote 
in the ballot, but the actual representatives 
elected must be members of Trades Unions 


who have had a certain minimum of service 
in the Company. 


The Committees exist to discuss all those 
phases of production in the works which do 
not encroach upon the special field of wages 
and working conditions for which machinery 
has already existed for many years, or with 
those aspects of the direction of a Company’s 
affairs which are in a very special way a 
function of management. The particular object 
of the Committee is, after all, to enable all 
concerned to benefit from the joint discussion 
to which each member is specially qualified 
in his own way to contribute, as for instance, 
in connection with methods of manufacture, 
design of tools, routing of work, design and 
enforcement of safety measures, and other 
problems. 


Each side of the Committee appoints a 
Secretary, and the two Secretaries arrange a 
simple procedure for drawing up agendas and 
attending to minutes so that the affairs of 
the Committee can be handled in a business- 
like way. 


The article points out that whenever new 
arrangements of this kind are initiated and 
two different points of view upon the same 
topic are brought together, it is inevitable 
that there should be a preliminary stage during 
which each side must get to know and 
understand the other. 


During this stage there may be teething 
troubles, but it has been extremely interesting 
to watch many hundreds of Committees up 
and down the country passing out if this 
phase into a second stage in which good 
constructive work begins to emerge as a 
regular thing. Large numbers of Committees 
have reached this point, and it is only the 
minority which have failed. Such failure is 
probably due to some reluctance or reservations 
in the minds of some of the members, or the 
lack of the necessary desire and goodwill to 
reach a mutual understanding. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour Gazerrr 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Since the outbreak of war andi the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 


Industrial disputes which concern wage de- 
mands are now administered by the National 
War Labour Board. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards-of Conciliation 
and Investigation. (Due to pressure of other 
activities no Conciliation article appears in 
this issue; next month’s article will cover a 
two-month period.) 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1941 appeared in 
the Lasour GazettE for May, 1942. 

The latest available information as to 
strikes and’ lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appear from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


N the month of March, five Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes :— 


1. Between the Manitoba Rolling Mill 
Company, Limited, Selkirk, Man., and its 
employees, members of Selkirk Rolling Mill 
Employees Federal Union, No. 120 (T. & LC.). 


2. Between the Hull Iron and _ Steel 
Foundries, Limited, Hull, P.Q., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 318, Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America. 


3. Between the Hamilton Bridge Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2537, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

4. Between the Welland Vale Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 2853, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

5. Between the Canners’ Machinery, Limited, 
Simcoe, Ont., and its employees, members of 
the United Automobile Workers of America. 


The text of the reports of the boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 
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Applications Received 


Twenty-four applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour during the month 
of March. These were:— 


1. From employees of the Commonwealth — 


Electric Corporation, Limited, Welland, Ont.., 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. The dispute, 
which was said by the applicants to affect 
102 employees directly and 46 indirectly, con- 
cerned union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. On 
March 11, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

2. From the employees of the John Inglis 
Company, Limited (Ordnance Division), 
Toronto, Ont., members of United Steel- 
workers of America. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 13,000 
employees, concerned union recognition, 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement 
and alleged discriminatory and unfair labour 
practices by members of the plant super- 
vision staff. On March 30, Mr. Louis Fine, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour, reported to the Department 
that the parties to the dispute had agreed 
to the taking of a representation vote of 
the employees on April 19. In view of this 
arrangement the applicant union on March 29, 
withdrew the application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 

3. From employees of the Prairie Airways 
Company, Limited, Aircraft Division, Moose 
Jaw, Sask., members of Local 2688, United 
Steelworkers of America. The dispute, which 
was said by the applicants to affect 425 
employees directly and 70 indirectly, con- 
cerned union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. On April 1, 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Winnipeg, conducted a vote of the employees 
which resulted in a substantial majority for the 
applicant union. 

4. From employees of the Galt Malleable 
Iron Company, Limited, Galt, Ont., members 
of Local 2899, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 175 employees, concerned union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement. On March 1, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
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was authorized as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. On March 18, the Commissioner 
reported that the union represented a majority 
of the employees concerned, but as the com- 
pany would not meet with the union com- 
mittee or officials, or agree to accept the 
result of a representation vote he recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. In accordance 
with the commissioner’s recommendation, a 
Board was established on March 22. Messrs. 
F. Andrew Brewin and J. J. Robinette, both 
of Toronto, were appointed members of the 
board, representing the employees and em- 
ployer respectively, and at the end of the 
month were conferring with a view to sub- 
mitting a joint recommendation of a person 
to be appointed third member and chairman 
of the board. 


5. From employees of the Canadian Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Galt, Ont., members of 
Local 2905, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 870 employees, concerned union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement. On March 11, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized as an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. The commissioner reported on March 
18, that the union represented more than 
fifty per cent of the eligible employees, but 
the company would not meet with the union 
committee or officials or agree to accept the 
result of a representation vote. Therefore, he 
recommended the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. Accord- 


ingly, a board was established on March 22. 


At the end of the month Messrs. F. Andrew 
Brewin and J. J. Robinette, both of Toronto, 
representing the employees and employer 
respectively, were conferring with a view to 
submitting a joint recommendation of a 
person to be appointed third member and 
chairman of the board. 


6. From the employees of De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, mem- 
bers of Local 1657, International Association 
of Machinists. The dispute, which was said 
by the applicants to affect 4,600 employees, 
concerned the refusal of the company to grant 
the union sole bargaining rights or to 
negotiate a collective labour agreement with it. . 
On March 12, the Department was informed 
by the Company that discussions on the board 
application could not be held until the 
employees had selected their bargaining agency 
by a vote arranged as a result of an earlier 
investigation and report made by an Industrial 
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Disputes Inquiry Commissioner into an 
application received from employees of the 
company, members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America. Accordingly, a vote of 
the employees was held on March 22, and 
resulted in a substantial majority for Local 112, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 


7. From employees of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members of 
Local 518, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. The dispute, 
which was said by the applicants to affect 91 
employees, concerned the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement embodying the 
classification and standardization of wage 
rates. On March 15, His Honour Judge Ian 
M. Macdonell was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute as well as charges by the union 
of discrimination against certain employees 
allegedly for union membership and activity. 


8. From employees of J. Ford and Com- 
pany, Limited, members of the National 
Catholic Union of the Paper Industry of 
Portneuf Station, Registered. The dispute, 
which was said by the applicants to affect ap- 
proximately 125 employees, concerned the 
dismissal of certain employees of the com- 
pany, union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. On March 
11, Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, was instructed to investigate the 
dispute and endeavour to arrange a satis- 
factory settlement. Subsequently Mr. Pepin 
recommended the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation since all con- 
ciliatory efforts had failed. On March 23, a 
board was established and Messrs. Laureat 
Morency, Quebec, P.Q., and Gerald Almond, 
Montreal, P.Q., were appointed members of 
the board on the nomination of the employ- 
ees and employer, respectively, and at the 
end of the month were conferring with a 
view to submitting a recommendation of a 
person to be appointed third member and 
chairman of the board. 


9. From employees of The C. Beck Com- 
pany, Limited, Penetanguishene, Ont., members 
of Local 2, National Union of Woodworkers 
(C.C.L.). The dispute, which was said by the 
applicants to affect 61 employees, concerned 
the payment of a full cost-of-living bonus 
and a general increase in present wage rates. 
The applicants were advised that as matters 
pertaining to remuneration had been removed 
from the scope of the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, and were 
now under the jurisdiction of the National or 
Regional War Labour Board, a board could 
not be established. 


10. From employees of the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
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the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. The 
dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 3,500 employees, concerned the 
recognition of the union as bargaining agent 
of the employees of the company. On March 
16, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., was authorized 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 

A strike occurred on March 28, protesting 
the taking of a referendum as proposed by 
the previously recognized negotiating com- 
mittee. On March 30, Mr. H. Carl Golden- 
berg was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to mediate the strike. 
The Commissioner was successful in arrang- 
ing a settlement of the dispute and the strike 
was terminated on March 31. The settle- 
ment provided that the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers “shall have the right to 
appoint forthwith three persons who are em- 
ployees of the company to act as a negotia- 
tion committee and this committee will be 
recognized by the company as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for the employees until July 
1, 1944”. Provision was made for the annual 
election thereafter of the negotiating com- 
mittee by secret ballot. The company was 
given the right to request a secret ballot 
at any time after July 1, 1944, to be under 
the supervision of the Federal Department 


of Labour if it had reason to believe 
that the negotiation committee did not 
represent a majority of the employees. 


Further provision was made for the submis- 
sion to the National War Labour Board, or 
other agency set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, of all matters pertaining to wages and 
working conditions that could not be amicably 
settled between the parties concerned. The 
Brotherhood agreed that there should be no 
strikes until recourse has been had to all 
Federal Government agencies provided for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 


11. From employees of the Toronto Ter- 
minal Railway Company, members of the 
Canadian Association of Railwaymen. The 
dispute, which was said by the applicants to 
affect 14 employees, concerned overtime pay 
and working conditions. | 

12. From employees of the Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, members 
of Local 7, National Union of Furniture 
Workers (C.C.L.). The dispute, which was said 
by the applicants to affect 275 employees, 
concerned union recognition and the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 


13. From the employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The dis- 
pute, which was said by the applicants to 
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affect 825 employees directly and 950 in- 
directly, concerned recognition of the union 
as sole collective bargaining agency. 

14. From employees of the Welland Chem- 
ical Works, Niagara Falls, Ont., members of 
Local 165, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. The dispute, which 
was said by the applicants to affect 1,300 
employees directly and 1,700 indirectly, con- 
cerned union recognition. 

15. From employees of the Whitehall Ma- 
chine and Tools, Limited, Galt, Ont., members 
of Local 2871, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 75 employees, concerned union recog- 
nition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement. On March 26, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized as an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 

16. From the employees of Canada Packers, 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., members of 
Local 216, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. The dispute, which was said by 
the applicants to affect 950 employees, con- 
cerns union recognition and the setting up of 
adequate machinery to dispose of grievances. 
On March 29, a strike, which involved 700 
workers, resulted from the suspension of an 
employee of the company. ‘The strike was 
terminated the same day, all the employees 
returning to work. Mr. H. S. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Winnipeg, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dispute. 

17. From the employees of the Canadian 
Furnace Company, Limited, Port Colborne, 
Ont., members of Local 1177, the United 
Steelworkers of America. The dispute, which 
was said by the applicants to affect 186 
employees directly and 24 indirectly, con- 
cerned the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. 

18. From employees of the H. J. Heinz 
Company of Canada, Limited, Leamington, 
Ont., members of the Leamington Cannery 
Workers Union (C.C.L.). The dispute, which 
was said by the applicants to affect 265 em- 
ployees, concerned the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement, As the applica- 
tion was lacking in certain details, it was 
returned. The revised application had not 
been received in the department at the end 
of the month. 

19. From employees of the B. Greening 
Wire Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
members of Local 2950, United Steelworkers 
of America. The dispute, which was said by 
the applicants to affect 700 employees, con- 
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cerned union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. 


20. From employees of Silverwood Dairies, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., members of the 
Windsor Milk Drivers’ and Dairy Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.). The dispute, which was said 
by the applicants to affect 47 employees, 
concerned the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. . 


21. From the employees of the Anaconda 
American Brass Company, New Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 1, Industrial Union of 
Copper and Brass Workers (C.C.L.). The 
dispute, which was said by the applicants to 
affect 2,000 employees, concerned the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 


22. From employees of Weston’s Bread and 
Cake (Canada) Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
members of the Weston’s Salesmen’s Unit, 
One Big Union. The dispute, which was said 
by the applicants to affect 100 employees 
directly and 95 indirectly, concerned the dis- 
posal of grievances arising out of the hours 
of labour covered in the agreement and griev- 
ances concerning products supplied. 


23. From employees of Defence Industries, 
Limited, Brownsburg, P.Q., members of Muni- 
tions Workers Federal Union (T. & L.C.). The 
dispute which was said by the applicants to 
affect 1,500 employees, concerned the taking of 
a representation vote and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. 


24. From employees of Purity Dairies, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., members of the 
Windsor Milk Drivers’ and Dairy Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.). The dispute, which was said 
by the applicants to affect 100 employees, 
concerned the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. 

Boards Established 


On March 23, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Davie Shipbulding and 
Repairing Company, Limited, Lauzon, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local No. 3, 
Canadian Union of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders (C.C.L.). (L.G. Mar. 1948, p. 326). 
Following the receipt of the application for the 
establishment of a board, Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., was authorized an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. Efforts having failed to bring about an 
amicable settlement the commissioner recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and subse- 
quently the Minister of Labour established 
a board. At the end of the month, Mr. Guy 
M. Desaulniers, Montreal, P.Q., had been 
appointed a member of the board on the 
nomination of the employees. 
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On March 5, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 397, United 
Automobile Workers of America. (L.G., 
Mar. 1948, p. 324). Following receipt of 
the application for the establishment of a 
board, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was authorized an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute. The commissioner was unable 
to effect a mutually satisfactory settlement of 
the dispute and recommended the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation. The board was fully constituted on 
March 24, the personnel being as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the board; 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employees; and Mr. D. A. Patterson, Montreal, 
P.Q., appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer. 

On March 22, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the J. A. M. Taylor Tool 
Company, Limited, Galt, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2903, United Steel- 
workers of America (L. G. ‘March, 1948, p. 
324). On March 5, following the receipt of 
the application, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was authorized an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. Efforts to bring about 
a settlement having failed, the commissioner 
recommended that a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigatiom be established. On March 
22, the Minister of Labour estatblished a 
board, Mr. J. J. Robinette being appointed 
on the nomination of the employer; and Mr. 
F. Andrew Brewin, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees. At the end of the 
month the two members of the board were 
conferring with a view to making a joint 
recommendation of a third member and chair- 
man of the board. 


On (March 11, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie- 
McCulloch, Limited, Galt, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2859, United 
Steelworkers of America (L:G. Mar. 1943, 
p. 324). On February 24, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. Being unable to effect 
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an amicable settlement of the dispute, the 
commissioner recommended that a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation be established. 
The board was established by the Minister of 
Labour on March lil and it was fully con- 
stituted on March 29. The personnel of the 
board is as follows: His Honour Judge James 
Parker, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation; Messrs. J. J. Robinette and E. 
Andrew Brewin were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees, 
respectively. 


On ‘March 22, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the R. McDougall Company, 
Limited, Galt, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 2890, United Steelworkers of America 
(L.G. Mar. 1948, p. 324). On March 6, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 
Having been unable to effect a settlement of 
the dispute, the commissioner recommended 
that a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
be established. A board was established by 
the Minister of Labour on March 22. On 
the recommendation of the employer, Mr. 
J. J. Robinette was appointed a member of 
the boand, and Mr. Andrew Brewin appointed 
on the recommendation of the employees. 
At the end of the month the two members 
of the board were conferring with a view to 
making a joint recommendation of a person 
for appointment as third member and chair- 
man of the board. 


On March 11, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Shurly-Deitrich-Atkins Com- 
pany, Limited, Galt, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2895, United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G. Mar., 1948, p. 324). On 
February 24, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to in- 
vestigate the dispute. The commissioner was 
unable to effect a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute and recommended that a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
established. Accordingly, the Minister of 
Labour on March 11 established a board, the 
personnel of which is as follows: His Honour 
Judge James Parker, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the board; Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. J. J. Robinette, appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer. 
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On March 30, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Galt Metal Industries, 
Limited, Galt, Ont. and its employees, 
members of Local 2894, United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G. Mar. 1948, p. 324). On 
March 20, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. In view of the fact that an 
amicable settlement of the dispute could not 
be arranged, the Commissioner recommended 
that a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
be established. The Minister of Labour 
established the board ow March 30. On the 
nomination of the employees Mr. F. Andrew 
Brewin, Toronto, was appointed a member 
of the board. 

The constitution of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in February to 
deal with a dispute between the Hamilton 
Bridge Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2537, 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G. Mar. 
1943, p. 325) was completed on March 3. The 
personnel of the board was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommend- 
ation of the other two members; Mr. Lynn B. 
Spencer, K. C., Welland, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer; and Mr. Max- 
well Sauder, Hamilton, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. The text of 
- the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation will be found at the end of this 
statement. 

The constitution of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established on February 27, 
to deal with a dispute between the F. X. 
Drolet Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 74, Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America (L.G. Mar. 1948, p. 325), 
was completed during the month of March. 
The personnel of the board is as follows: The 
Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommend- 
ation of the other two members; Mr. Joseph 
Matte, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. Guy Hudon, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. All three 
members of the board reside in Quebec City. 

Reference was made in the March issue of 
the Lasour GazeTrn, page 325, to the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
Welland-Vale Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2853, United Steelworkers 
of America. During the month the personnel 
of the board was completed and was as 
follows: His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, 
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Port Arthur, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the board; Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., 
Welland, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer; and Mr. Maxwell Sauder, Hamilton, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees. 
The report of the board was received in the 
Department on March 19, the text of which 
will be found at the end of this statement. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in February from employees of the 
Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and its employees, members’. of 
Local 3, Canadian Brotherhood of Glass- 
workers (L.G. Mar. 1948, p. 324). On March 9, 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, was appointed as _ Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation of the dispute. 

On’ ‘March °'19; "Mr: °'H.’ R.  Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Fredericton, N. B., 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute 
between the Clark Ruse Aircraft Company, 
Limited, Lakeburn, N.B., and its employees, 
members of Local 2889, United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G. Mar. 19438, p. 824). 

Mr. Harold Perkins, Industrial Relations 
Dominion Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, was appointed on March 3. as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
make an investigation of the dispute between 
the Metallic Roofing Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 252, United Automobile Workers of 
America (L.G. Mar. 1948, p. 325). 

On March 5, Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation of the dispute between the 
Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 100, 
United Textile Workers of America (L.G. 
Mar. 1948, p. 325). 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


In the dispute between the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto’ Railway, St. 
Catharines, Ont., and its employees, members 
of System Federation No. 11, Canadian 
National Railways, and Lodge 340, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America (L.G. 
Mar. 1943, p. 324), a report was received from 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, who had been appointed an 
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Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. The Commissioner 
reported that the parties had conceded that 
there was no necessity for the establishment 
of a Board and expressed the hope that the 
Shop Committees representing the two unions 
involved would arrange a= satisfactory 
settlement of the matter. 


Settlement Reached 


On March 25, the Department was advised 
that a settlement had been reached in the 
dispute between the Manitoba Rolling Mill 
Company, Limited, and its employees, 
members of Local 120, Selkirk Rolling Mill 
Employees’ Federal Union (T. & L.C.) (LG. 
. Feb. 1943, p. 196). The parties concerned 
entered into a collective agreement. This 
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agreement forms part of the Report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with the application. The report 
of the Board will be found at the end of this 
statement. 

Application Withdrawn 


The Department was notified on March 19, 
that the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its employees, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (L.G. Nov. 1942, p. 
1247), had been withdrawn by the union offi- 
cials, as a mutual understanding had been 
reached between the company and_ the 
applicant union. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, 
Limited, Selkirk, Man., and its Employees 


On April 2 the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Manitoba Rolling 
Mill Company, Limited, Selkirk, Man., and its 
employees, members of Selkirk Rolling Mill 
Employees’ Federal Union No. 120 (L.G. Feb. 
1943, p. 196). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. J. W. Morrison, K.C., Master and Referee, 
Court of King’s Bench, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. W. C. Hamilton, K-C., and Mr. 
C. W. Brock, K.C., appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the employer and employees respect- 
ively. f 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. C. W. Brock, while the 
report states that prior to his death Mr. W. C. 
Hamilton had concurred in the terms of the 
agreement which was subsequently signed by 
the parties to the dispute and forms part of 
the board’s report. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 

In the Matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; and in the Matter of a 
Dispute between Manitoba Rolling Mull 
Company, Limited, Employer, and its em- 
ployees, members of Selkirk Rolling Mill 
Employees Federal Union No. 120. 

To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour. 

Sir, 

The employees of the above company 
applied, under date of October 22, 1942, and 


by amendment on October 26, 1942, to the 
Minister of Labour for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, R.S.C. 1927, Ch. 112. The company made 
its reply in writing, dated November 6, 1942. 
On or about the 22nd day of December, 
1942, Clifford W. Brock, K.C., the nominee 
of the employees, and William C. Hamilton, 
K.C., the nominee of the employer, were 
appointed by the Minister. On the joint 
recommendation. of Mr. Brock and Mr. 
Hamilton, John Willson Morrison, K.C., 
Master and Referee of the Court of King’s 
Bench for Manitoba, was appointed the third 
member and chairman of the board. 


The regrettable sudden death of Mr. 
Hamilton on March 21 last, towards the con- 
clusion of the work of the board, raised the 
question as to whether or not a _ successor 
should be appointed to replace him on the 
board. As both sides to the dispute had 
reached an agreement in principle at the 
last meeting Mr. Hamilton attended, and 
there only remained the extending and execu- 
tion of the agreement and the ironing out 
of minor difficulties, it was the wish of both 
the company and the union that the remain- 
ing members of the board should function. 
It was also the feeling of the two remaining 
members of the board that no good purpose 
would be achieved by appointing a successor 
to Mr. Hamilton, as it might undo a great 
deal of the work that had already been 
accomplished and necessitate prolonged sit- 
tings of the board. It was therefore decided 
that the matter be concluded with the assist- 
ance of the two remaining members, especially 
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in view of the fact that Mr. Hamilton had 
expressed himself at the last meeting he 
attended as concurring with the other 
members. 

The matters in dispute, as set forth in the 
application for a board, involved: 


1. Recognition of the union; 

2. The signing of an agreement; 
3. Wage adjustments; 

4, Improved working conditions. 


The board commenced its sittings on Janu- 
ary 18, 19438. 

The representatives of Selkirk Rolling Mill 
Employees Federal Union No. 120 were: 


Mr. Carl Berg, representative of the Inter- 
national union; 

Mr. Beggi Sigurdson, an employee of the 
company; 

Mr. Burton Van Blaricom, also an em- 
ployee of the company. 


The representatives of the company were: 

Mr. H. A. Mackay, general manager of 
the company; 

Mr. Robert Smith, manager of the com- 
pany ; 

Mr. H. M. White, chief engineer of the 
company. 


At the first sitting of the board a request 
was made by the company that their coun- 
sel, Mr. D. H. Laird, K.C., be heard on the 
question of the constitutionality of the ap- 
pointment of the board. The employees’ 
representatives agreed to hear Mr. Laird, 
and accordingly he made certain submissions 
which he was asked to put in writing, and 
which were subsequently carefully considered 
by the board. However, in view of the 
diametrically opposing views of the disput- 
ing parties with regard to recognition of the 
union as the bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees, and in view of the wording of the 
Order establishing the board, wherein it is 
stated: “The Minister of Labour, Canada, is 
satisfied that the said dispute is one to which 
the provisions of the said Act apply,” your 
board was of the opinion that it should con- 
tinue with the investigation. 

It became evident in the early stages of 
the proceedings that the main object of the 
representatives of the local union was to 
secure recognition by the company of local 
Union No. 120 as the bargaining agent of 
the employees. The representatives also 
stressed the importance of having an agree- 
ment signed between the parties in which this 
principle would be embodied. While the 
application also referred to the question of 
wage adjustments and working conditions, 
it was conceded that this board could not 
deal with the former, and there seemed to 
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be no real ground of complaint with regard 
to the latter as the representatives of the 
employees were satisfied to secure the assur~ 
ance of the manager that any complaints as 
to the working conditions would be imme- 
diately adjusted in so far as practicable. 


While the board concedes that it has no 
jurisdiction to deal with the matter of wages 
paid by the company, it was able to give a 
good deal of assistance to the parties in arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory agreement as to the pay- 
ment of overtime and the number of hours 
in each day shift. The agreement appended 
hereto deals with the matter of overtime. 

It was contended by the company’s repre- 
sentatives that there was no real dispute 
between the parties at the time the board 
was constituted, but it appeared to the board 
that their differences concerning the matter 
of union recognition and the signing of an 
agreement constituted a real dispute. The 
text of the agreement itself probably did not 
present as great a barrier to reconciliation 
of the parties as the form which the agree- 
ment was to take. Possibly the failure of the 
Industrial Relations Officer to effect a settle- 
ment of the difficulties and to get the parties 
to agree to the form which the agreement was 
to take, engendered a certain amount of 
suspicion in the minds of both parties, which 
had to be removed as far as possible, or 
better still, entirely eliminated. 

Each party to the dispute presented a pro- 
posed agreement to the board, and from those 
two agreements the agreement which was 
finally adopted, and which is appended here- 
to, was evolved. After an agreement was 
drafted it was thoroughly discussed and 
amended in such a way that both parties were 
able to agree in principle. Following the dis- 
cussions and amendments a new draft was 
made and this draft was gone over clause 
by clause. A great deal of time was con- 
sumed in arriving at a phrasing that would 
be satisfactory to both parties to the agree- 
ment. Finally as above stated, at the last 
meeting attended by the late Mr. Hamilton, 
this agreement was approved by both parties, 
and after being extended, with the exception 
of a few minor changes, was executed in the 
presence of the chairman of the board and 
Mr. Brock. 

Under all the circumstances the board con- 
siders that this is a very happy solution, 
and both parties to the original dispute 
appear perfectly satisfied. The best of good 
feeling seems to prevail between the officers 
of the company and the employees, and 
your board feels satisfied that these condi- 
tions will continue to prevail. 

In conclusion, the board desires to express 
its appreciation of the able and courteous 
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manner in which both sides to the dispute 
presented their respective cases. 


(Sed.) J. W. MORRISON, 


Chairman of Board of Conciliation. 
(Sgd.) C. W. BROCK, 
Member of the Board. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
March 30, 1943. 


AppEnpDIx “A” 


Agreement made this 24th day of March, 1943, 
between Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, 
Limited, hereinafter called “the Company” 
of the first part, and The Employees of 
the Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, 
Inmited, Selkirk, Manitoba, who are or 
from time to tume may be members of the 
Selkirk Rolling Mill Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 120, represented by the under- 
signed Committee, elected by the said 
Federal Union No. 120, who and whose 
successors so elected are hereinafter called 
“the Committee” of the Second Part, 


Witnesseth, that in consideration of the 
mutual agreements herein contained, the Com- 
pany and the employees of the second part and 
the Committee representing the said employees 
agree as follows: 


1. Agreement. 


Each member of the Committee must be an 
employee of the Manitoba Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Limited, Selkirk, Manitoba and must be 
a member in good standing of the said Selkirk 
Rolling Mill Workers’ Federal Union No. 120, 
and the Committee shall have full power to act, 
and does herein act on behalf of the said em- 
ployees who from time to time may be members 
in good standing of the said Federal Union No. 
120. This agreement shall not apply to employ- 
ees who hold administrative, supervisory or 
clerical positions in the Company or positions 
in which they are given or have access to con- 
fidential information such as costs or payroll 
rates. The Company on its part recognizes that 
Mi Committee acting on behalf of the Selkirk 
Mill Workers’ Federal Union No. 120 shall be 
|the bargaining agent for all employees in the 
employ of the Company who are members or 
from time to time may be members in good 


_ standing of the said Federal Union No. 120. 


2. Objects and Purposes. 


The objects and purposes of this agreement 
are to maintain harmonious relationship be- 
tween the Company and its employees, to pro- 
vide an amicable method of settling any differ- 
ences which may arise, and to suggest methods 
by. which efficiency of the Plant may be main- 
tained and improved. In carrying out these 
purposes the Committee may appoint a Sub- 
committee of employees to consider and report 
on any such subject and shall appoint the em- 
ployee members of the Committee or Com- 
mittees as hereinafter set forth. The decisions 
of the Committee shall be communicated in writ- 
ing or 1n person as a recommendation to the 
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Manager of the Company at the earliest con- 
venient time. 


3. Strike or Lockout. 


During the life of this agreement no strike 
shall be caused or sanctioned by the Committee 
or the Union and no lockout shall be entered 
upon by the employer until every peaceable 
method of settlement of difficulties shall have 
been tried. 


-4, Discrimination. 


The Company agrees not to discriminate 
against any employee because of his member- 
ship in the said Federal Union No. 120 and the 
parties of the second part and the Committee 
agree not to discriminate against any employee 
who is not a member. 


5. Grievance Committee. 


A Committee of six shall be appointed, three 
to be appointed by and representing the Com- 
pany, and three to be appointed by the Com- 
mittee from the employees of the Company who 
are or from time to time may be members in 
good standing of said Federal Union No. 120 
and representing such employees to adjust com- 
plaints and grievances. This Committee shall 
be known as the “Grievance Committee.” If a 
grievance cannot be adjusted between an in- 
dividual employee and his foreman, it shall be 
referred to this Committee. The recommenda- 
tions of the Grievance Committee shall be 
communicated to the Manager of the Company 
for approval. If grievances cannot be adjusted 
by this Committee the parties will endeavour 
to effect an agreement by» some other method. 
Failing such agreement within a_ reasonable 
time then either party shall have the right to 
apply for a Board of Conciliation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act. 


6. Employment and Discharge. 

The Company’s right to employ additional 
employees and to discharge or suspend any em- 
ployee shall continue as at present or as may 
exist from time to time under the law applicable 
thereto. Upon request of the Grievance Com- 
mittee, made within two days after the dis- 
charge or suspension of any employee the Com- 
pany will give the Committee a statement of 
the cause for such discharge or suspension. If 
the Committee within two days after receiving 
the statement recommend reinstatement of the 
employee, the Company. on approval of their 
recommendation as in the case of a complaint 
will reinstate such employee and pay him for the 
time lost. In the event that work becomes 
slack and it is necessary to reduce forces, or 
when re-hiring takes place after layoff, the 
following factors shall be considered: { 

Length of service, ability, skill and experi- 
ence. Where other factors are relatively equal, 
length of service shall govern. This rule shall 
apply only to employees who have completed at 
least three months of continuous service with 
the Company. 

It is recognized that under Government regu- 
lations men who left the Company to join the 
active services of our country have a prior 
right to be reinstated on their return. 


7. Department Representatives. 


The Committee may appoint one or more 
representatives from each department of the 
plant but not more than one representative for 
each fifty employees covered by this agreement 
in a department. Two or more small depart- 
ments may be grouped together and have the 
same representative. If any such employee 
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has a complaint his representative will, at the 
employee’s request, accompany him to discuss 
the complaint with his foreman in an endeavour 
to reach a settlement without referring it to 
the Grievance Committee. 


8. Meetings. 


The Committee shall meet at regular monthly 
intervals and at the request of the Committee 
the Manager of the Company will meet with 
the Committee to discuss and consider all mat- 
ters on which decision can be given immediately. 
Special meetings may be called by either the 
Committee or the Manager at any time as 
occasion demands. 

The Grievance Committee shall meet as neces- 
sary to discuss and adjust complaints and 
grievances. Such discussions will normally be 
held during the last fifteen minutes before the 
working shift ends, but lengthy negotiations 
for settlement of any dispute will be discussed 
outside of working hours or as may be arranged. 


9. Hours and Overtime. 
(1) Open Hearth. 


The Open Hearth furnaces operate con- 
tinuously seven days a week. The regular work- 
ing turn in this department shall consist of 
eight hours to be performed during any part 
of any day or night that constitutes a regular 
shift. The turn rate shall be for eight hours. 

Under the present practice regular men are 
relieved one turn per week by extra men or 
floaters, one floater to each six regular men. 
Turns are changed once a week and at that 
time two of the three gangs work a long shift 
of a turn and a half or twelve hours, and 
have twenty hours off either immediately before 
or after this long shift, while the third gang 
has twenty-four hours off between regular turns. 
Thus in a three week period the average is six 
regular turns per week. In case of absence of 
an employee one of the floaters takes his place, 
or another regular man may work an extra turn 
as required to maintain continuous production. 
The above present practice shall be continued 
or other mutually agreed method that will main- 
tain the same average number of turns per week 
may be substituted. 

If on furnace repairs an employee work extra 
hours, the ninth hour in the turn shall be 
classed as straight time, and paid for at one- 
eighth of the turn rate, and hours in excess of 
the nine shall be termed overtime, and paid for 
at time and one-half. If an employee work an 
extra turn the first two hours of same shall be 
classed as straight time, and hours worked in 
excess of the fifty hour average week thus estab- 
lished shall be termed overtime, and paid for 
- at time and one-half. 


(2) Hlectric Furnace. 


When this department operates three turns 
a day the shifts and the basis for overtime 
shall be the same as the Open Hearth, the turn 
rate being for eight hours. Should this depart- 
ment operate seven days per week, arrangements 
for relief by floaters and for change of turns 
will be on the same basis as the Open Hearth. 

When this department is running on one or 
two turns per day basis, the regular working 
shift for turn men shall consist of nine hours 
five days a week to be worked during any part 
of the day or night that constitutes a regular 
shift, and on Saturday, day shift only, starting 
at 7 a.m. and commencing to charge the last 
heat not later than 1.15 pm. Such hours shall 
be classed as single time, the turn men being 
paid for the ninth hour at one-eighth of the 
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turn rate and being paid the turn rate for 
Saturday shift. Time worked in excess of nine 
hours in any shift shall be termed overtime 
and paid for at time and one-half. Hourly men 
shall be paid for overtime on the basis outlined 
in subsection (5) below for other hourly em- 
ployees on five and one-half or five shifts per 
week. 

(3) Mills. 

The regular working shift for turn and ton- 
nage men in the Mills shall continue as at 
present, that is, day shift starting to roll at 
7 am. and finishing charging at 4.15 p.m. five 
days a week, and night shift similar hours 
five nights a week and on Saturday, day shift 
only, starting to roll at 7 a.m. and finishing 
charging at 1.15 pm. The turn rate in the 
Mills shall be for nine hours, and excess time 
worked in any shift shall be termed overtime 
and paid for at time and a half. Turn men shall 
receive the full turn rate for working the Satur- 
day shift. The Company may, at its discretion, 
convert any of the turn rates in the Mill to 
hourly rates at one-ninth of the turn rate. 
Hourly men in the Mills shall be paid for 
overtime on the basis outlined in subsection (5) 
below for other hourly employees on five and 
one-half or five shifts per week. 


(4) Hngineers. 
The regular working shifts for engineers shall 
continue as at present—that is, eight hours per 


turn—with relief, change of turns and over- 
time similar to the Open Hearth. 


(5) General. 


The regular working shift for Maintenance 
Men; Welders, Chippers and Grinders; Ship- 
ping Department; Yards and other hourly em- 
ployees not covered by subsections (1), (2), 
(3) and (4) above shall consist of nine hours, 
five days a week and five hours on the sixth 
day, or ten hours five days a week and no work 
on the sixth day, said hours to be performed 
during any part of the day or night that con- 
stitutes a regular shift. All such hours of 
work shall be classed as single time, all hours 
worked in excess of the said fifty hours shall 
be termed overtime, and paid for at time and 
one-half. The rates of all men in the above 
departments who have been paid by the turn 
are being converted to hourly rates equal to 
one-ninth of their turn rate. 


10. Statutory Holidays. 


The following are recognized as statutory 
holidays: 
ee New Year’s Day. 
(2) Good Friday. 
(3) Dominion Day. 
(4) Labour Day. 
+83 Thanksgiving Day. 
6) Christmas Day. 
Any work performed on these days shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. 


ll. Procedure. 


The Committee and the Grievance Committee 
shall each confine its discussions to subjects 
within its jurisdiction. Any settlement between 
the Company and the Committee or the Griev- 
ance Committee shall be binding on the 
Company, the Committee and the employee or 
group of employees concerned. The manage- 
ment of the plant and the direction of the 
working forces shall continue under the juris- 
diction of the Company. If any member of the 
Committee or any representative or member of 
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other Committee appointed by the Committee 
is required to leave his work for the perform- 
ance of his duties under this agreement he shall 
obtain permission from his foreman before 
doing so. It is admitted that, according to the 
law known as the Wartime Wages Control 
Order P.C. 5963, all matters dealing with the 
adjustment of the basic scale of wage rates, 
overtime and other related working conditions 
must be first approved by the Regional War 
Labour Board for Manitoba so long as it con- 
tinues. If the Company and the Committee 
acting on behalf of the employees who are 
members of the Selkirk Rolling Mill Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 120 cannot agree on a joint 
submission, then each party has the legal right 
to make separate submissions to the Board. 

The Company will continue to pay the full 
cost-of-living bonus to all employees in accord- 
ance with the Dominion Government Order in 
Council. No -deductions from wages, except 
those required by law, shall be made, except 
by the written consent of the employee and the 
written approval of the Company. 


12. Committee Membership. 

The Committee shall consist of not more than 
nine members and shall notify the Company 
of the names of their members as soon as 
convenient after they are elected, and also of 
any changes that may take place in their mem- 
bership from time to time. If any member of 
the Committee or of the Grievance Committee, 
or any representative cease to be an employee 
of the Company, or is promoted to an adminis- 
trative, supervisory or clerical position, or to a 
position in which he is given or has access to 
confidential information ‘such as costs or pay- 
roll rates, he shall automatically cease to be a 
member of such Committee or a representative. 


13. Posting Notices. 

No notice shall be posted or distributed, nor 
shall any meeting be held on the Company’s 
property which has not been approved by the 
Manager. Notice boards for approved notices 
will be provided by the Company. 

14. Leave of Absence. 

If the Committee decide that they require 
the full time services of one of the employees 
covered by this agreement, the Company will 
give him leave of absence without pay for the 
time required for such services, but he may 
not be a member of the Committee, nor have 
any rights of an employee in the Plant during 
such leave of absence. During his leave of 
absence the Company will continue his seniority 
status, and at the completion of his services on 
behalf of the Committee the Company will at 
the request of the Committee give special con- 
sideration to his reinstatement. If at that 
time a position suitable to his ability and 
experience is open, he shall be given preference 
over other applicants, and preference over other 
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employees to the same extent as he would 
receive in case of a layoff at that time if he 
had not been on leave of absence in the mean- 
time. The Committee agree to discuss with the 
Company their nominees for such leave before 
making the final selection and shall endeavour 
to select an employee who is not filling a key 
position, and who can be given such leave with- 
out adversely affecting the operation or output 
cf his department. 


15. Duration of Agreement. 


This agreement shall continue during the 
present war and for one year thereafter. After 
the expiration of such period either party may 
give notice to the other of its desire to cancel 
this agreement, and thereupon the same shall 
be cancelled on the expiration of thirty days 
from the mailing of such notice. In case no 
such notice shall be given, the agreement shall 
continue for another year from the period 
covered hereby, and so on from year to year. 
16. Communication. 

A communication of any kind hereunder from 
the Company to the Committee may be given 
by mailing same addressed to the Secretary of 
the Committee or to the Secretary of the 
Selkirk Rolling Mill Workers’ Federal Union 
No. 120. Any communication from the Com- 
mittee to the Company may be given by the 
Secretary of the Committee or the Secretary 
of the Selkirk Rolling Mill Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 120 by letter addressed and mailed 
to the Manager, Manitoba Rolling Mill Com- 
pany Limited, Selkirk. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed these presents. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of 

(Sgd.) J. W. Morrison, Chairman of 
Board of Conciliation, 

C. W. Brock, Commissioner of 
Board of Conciliation. 


For the company of the first part. 
(S¢d.) H. A. Mackay, General Manager, 
Robert Smith, Manager, 

H. M. White, Chief Engineer. 


For the employees of the second part. 
(Sed.) Beggi Sigurdson, 
B. Van Blaricom, 
H. Slevici, 
J. Stevens, 
L. Lang, 
Fred Outhwaite, 
J. Shiaco. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Hull Iron and Steel Foundries, 
Limited, Hull, P.Q., and its Employees 


On March 27 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived a unanimous report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Hull Iron and 
Steel Foundries, Limited, Hull, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 318, Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America (L.G. Feb., 1943, p. 195). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Honore Achim, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. Francois Caron, K.C., 
Hull, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer; and Mr. Drummond Wren, 
Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees. 
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The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MIitcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Hull Iron and Steel Foundries, Lid., 
(Employer) and its Employees, members 
of Local 318, International Moulders and 


Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America (Employees). 
Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
established by you on January 13, 1943, and 
duly constituted on February 6, 1943, in the 
above matter, begs to submit its report. 


The Board held hearings in Hull, Quebec, 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of Feb- 
ruary and on the 2nd and 8rd of March, 19438, 
at which both parties to the dispute were ably 
represented. 


The applicant union was represented by 
Rk. Y. Menary, International Representative, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America, and Leo Lapointe. 

The Company was represented by Harold P. 
Coplan, President, and C. V. Hacker, Super- 
intendent. 


The dispute is caused by the refusal on the 
part of the company to recognize Local 318 
as a negotiating agent for its employees, 
members of the union. 

The union claims that it should be recog- 
nized, since a vote taken on November the 
22nd, 1942, under the supervision of the 
Department of Labour disclosed that 401 em- 
ployees wanted to be represented by Local 
318, while 201 wanted to be represented by the 
Foundry Workers’ Union of Hull. 
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The Company refuses to recognize the In- 
ternational Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America for the reason that 
it has come to an agreement with the Foun- 
dry Workers’ Union of Hull, on the Ist of 
September, 1942, before the above-mentioned 
vote was taken, which agreement, according 
to its terms, should be in force untii the 31st 
of August, 1942. 

At the meetings of the Board on March 
16th and the 25th and 26th, subsequently to 
the hearing, every consideration was given to 
the evidence adduced and to the arguments 
brought out by both parties. As a result, the 
Board recommends that the status quo be- 
tween the Hull Iron & Steel Foundry Ltd., 
and its employees be respected’ until another 
vote is taken; that between the 15th of May 
and the 15th of June such a vote be taken to 
determine whether the employees desire to be 
represented by the Foundry Workers’ Union 
of Hull or by the International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America. 
In the meantime, in order to avoid any pos- 
sible discrimination, the Board suggests the 
advisability of the company considering the 
recommendations of a grievance committee 
formed of members of the International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America. 

The members of the Board desire to ex- 
press their thanks to both parties for the 
assistance they have provided to elucidate this 
matter. They also congratulate the repre- 
sentatives of both parties for the courteous 
manner in which all proceedings have been 
made. 


Hull, March 26th, 19438. 
(Sgd.) Honore Achim 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) Francois Caron 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Hamilton Bridge Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its Employees 


On March 17 the Minister of Labour re- 
ecived a unanimous report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Hamilton 
Bridge Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2537, 
United Steelworkers of America (L. G. Feb. 
1943, p. 196). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members; Mr. Lynn B. Spencer and Mr. 
Maxwell Sauder, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 

The Board’s report follows:— 


Repori of Board 


Hamilton, Ontario, 
March 17th, 1943. 
The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Hamilton Bridge 
Company, limited, and its employees, 
members of Local Number 2537, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

Dear Sir: 

Following application of the employees on 

February 11th, 1948, a Board of Conciliation 
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and Investigation composed of His Honour 
Judge A. H. Dowler, Chairman, Mr. L. B. 
Spencer, K.C., of Welland, on the nomination 
of the Corporation, and Mr. Maxwell Sauder, 
of Hamilton, on the nomination of the em- 
ployees, was established by you under the 
above Act to deal with a dispute between the 
above Corporation and its employees, in its 
plants No. 1 and 2, Hamilton, otherwise known 
as the West End Plant or Armoured Car 
Division, members of Local Number 2587, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The Board met at Hamilton on March 11th, 
and continued its sittings on the 12th, 13th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th of March. 

The dispute is not as to the right of the 
employees to a Collective Agreement, but is 
a dispute as to the right of Local 2537, United 
Steelworkers of America, to represent the em- 
ployees of the Corporation in negotiations for 
such an Agreement in heu of a “Shop Com- 
mittee” described in some instances as the 
Works Committee, elected by a secret ballot 
of all employees in the Fall of 1942. 

The Board endeavoured to have the parties 
themselves, by conference and _ discussion 
agree upon a settlement of this dispute, and 
regret that they were unable to do so. 


After a careful consideration of all the evi- 
dence, a perusal of the briefs and exhibits 
filed by the parties and arguments by repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation and employees, 
the Board recommends that the Shop Com- 
mittee be permitted to function and be recog- 
nized as the Collective Bargaining Agent of 
the employees until December 31st, 1948, and 
also that the Shop Committee, if it has not 
already done so, forthwith complete its organi- 
zation and within one month hereafter estab- 
lish its constitution and by-laws, and enter 
into negotiation with the Corporation on be- 
half of all employces in the said plants, with a 
view to securing and secure a Collective 
Agreement. If this is not done, the Board 
recommends that the vote which it hereafter 
recommends to be taken, be taken as soon as 


- possible after the expiration of the said month. 


Considering the circumstances surrounding 
the formation and organization of the Shop 
Committee and the position taken by the 
parties as appears in the discussions of settle- 
ment between them since, and the fact that 
some doubt may have existed in the minds 
of some employees as to whether the election 
of the Shop Committee constituted it the Col- 
lective Bargaining Agent of the employees in 
perpetuity, the Board considers, after the Shop 
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Committee has had a reasonable opportunity 
to function, that the employees should then 
have an opportunity to decide whether they 
desire to continue it as their Collective Bar- 
gaining Agent, or whether they desire to 
authorize another organization to act for them 
in such capacity, in the present case Local 
2537, United Steelworkers of America. 

The Board accordingly recommends as soon 
after December 31st, 1948, as possible, the 
Registrar, in co-operation with the parties 
conduct a vote by secret ballot of all the em- 
ployees of the said plants on December 31st, 
1943, (other than officials of the Company, 
salaried employees, foremen and sub-foremen 
(not working leaders), Company guards, in- 
spectors, clerks and those having authority to 
discharge) for the purpose of determining the 
employees’ choice of a Collective Bargaining 
Agent for 1944, and suggest the form of ballot 
be as follows:— 


Do you wish to be represented in negotia- 
tions with the Hamilton Bridge Company, 
Limited, by The Shop Committee 


Yes 
No 
Local 2537, United Steelworkers of America 


Yes 
No 





Upon the result of the vote being ascer- 
tained and communicated to the parties, we 
would recommend that the employer enter 
into negotiations with the organization secur- 
ing a majority of votes as the Collective Bar- 
gaining Agent of all employees of the said 
plants, with a view to a Collective Agreement 
in accordance with the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 2685. 

We trust that all parties to this proceeding 
will recognize that their interests are mutual 
and will accept the recommendations con- 
tained herein. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dowler, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. B. Spencer, 
Memioer. 
(Sgd.) Maxwell Sauder, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Welland-Vale Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its Employees 


On March 19 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived a unanimous report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Welland-Vale 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
2853, United Steelworkers of America (L. G. 
Feb. 1948, p. 195). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. Lynn B. Spencer 
appointed on the nomination of the employer; 
and Mr. Maxwell Sauder appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


Hamilton, Ontario, 
March 17th, 1943. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Cttawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and re dispute between ‘Welland-Vale 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Ham- 
alton, Ontario, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local Number 2858, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


Dear Sir: 
Following application of the above em- 


ployees on the 11th day of February, 1943, a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation com- 


posed of His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, 
Chairman, Mr, L. B. Spencer, K.C., of Wel- 
land, on the nomination of the Corporation, 
and Mr. Maxwell Sauder, of Hamilton, on the 
nomination of the employees, was established 
by you under the said Act to deal with a dis- 
pute between the above Corporation and its 
employees, members of Local 2853, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The Board met at Hamilton on March 16th 
and 17th, 1943. 

The dispute is not as to the right of the 
employees to a Collective Agreement, but. is 
a dispute as to the right of Local 2853, 
United Steelworkers of America, to act as the 
Collective Bargaining Agent of the employees 
in negotiations with the Corporation. 

On the evidence adduced before us, the 
Board is of the opinion that a substantial ma- 
jority of the employees of the Corporation 
are members of Local 2853. 

The Board therefore recommends that the 
Corporation enter into negotiations with Local 
2853, United Steelworkers of America, on be- 
half of all employees of the Corporation, with 
a view to a Collective Bargaining Agreement 
in accordance with the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 2685. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) A. H. Dowler, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. B. Spencer, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Maxwell Sauder, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canners’ Machinery, pees 
Simcoe, Ontario, and its Employees 


On March 2 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between Canners’ Machinery, Limited, 
Simcoe, Ontario, and its employees, members 
of the United Automobile Workers of America 
(L. G., Feb. 1948, p. 195). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. V. A. Sinclair, KC., 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. All three reside in Toronto. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Drummond Wren; Mr. V. A. 
Sinclair submitted a minority report. 


The texts of the report of the board and the 
minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
Humpurey MitrcHein, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Canners’ Machinery, 
Ltd., Simcoe, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to investigate this dispute was 
constituted as follows:— 
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His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 

Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., nominated by 
the Employer, 

Mr. Drummond Wren, nominated by the 
Employees. 

Application for a Board of Conciliation was 
made November 6th, 1942, on behalf of the 
Employees, Members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America (Local 257). 

The Board held four meetings, three in 
Toronto and one at Simcoe, Ontario, with all 
members of the Board present. 

At the meeting at Simcoe on February 9th, 
1948, there were present, in addition to the 
Members of the Board, the following :— 

Mr. J. B. Doyle, General Manager of Can- 
ners’ Machinery, Ltd. 

Mr. Robert S. Stacey, International Repre- 
sentative, UAW-CIO. 

Mr. Thomas Short, President, Mr. Percy 
Deacon, Member, Local Union 257. 


At this date the number of employees 
eligible for membership in the Union was 47. 
Union representatives submitted for the 
Board’s inspection signed membership cards, 
which were checked against the Company pay- 
roll. Of the total 35 were members of the 
Union. 

It has been established that a substantial 
majority of the employees are members of 
the Union. There is no other trade union or 
employees’ association seeking recognition as 
the agent of the employees of the plant. 
Inasmuch as the only request in the application 
was that the Company recognize the Union as 
the collective bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees, we, the undersigned members of the 


Board, recommend that the Company recog- , 


nize the Union through its officers, or through 
other representatives chosen by them, as the 
bargaining agent on behalf of the Company’s 
employees who are members of the Union. 

In making this recommendation, however, 
we wish to refer to observations made in the 
brief filed by the Company, wherein it is 
stated : 


“The circumstances surrounding this matter 
are exceptional, in that in normal times the 
Company employs between fifteen and twenty 
men, except in the accelerated period of May, 
June and July in each year, when an addi- 
tional small number of hands are employed 
temporarily for that accelerated three months 
period; and that no female help is normally 
employed. 

“Since the outbreak of the war, the Com- 
pany, at the request of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, accepted orders for war requirements 
consisting of essential machine parts, which 
necessitated the employment of additional 
help, which reached a peak in 1942 with 74 
employees. The Company’s war business has 
been gradually diminishing, and by the end 
of December, 1942, the Company’s payroll 
had diminished from 74 to 58, and now stands 
at 57, of which eleven comprise office staff 
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and employees not classified as factory hands; 
this leaves the plant’s factory hands at present 
at 47, made up as follows: 


“Tf the business of the Company reverts to 
normalcy, then they will employ from fifteen 
to twenty hands, who will be retained to 
take care of the Company’s normal business, 
and consisting of those employees of Ilcng 
service and who are skilled in the manufac- 
ture of the Company’s normal products.” 

Nevertheless, as the Board was of the opinion 
that other aspects of the situation might also 
change, we could not anticipate the future, 
and we base our recommendation on the pres- 
ent situation. 

We should like to state that the relationship 
between the representatives of labour and the 
Company at the meetings of the Board were 
most friendly and fair, and we desire to 
express our appreciation to them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 
Ist day of March, 1943. 


(Sgd.) J. Parker, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Minority Report 


To: The Hon. the Minister or Lazovr, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of the dispute between 
Canners Machinery, Limited, and its em- 
ployees, members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America. 


There is only one question raised by the 
Union in the above application, and that is the 
refusal of the Management to recognize the 
Union as a collective bargaining agent of the 
employees. 

The industry in question is only a small 
industry and, at the time of the hearing had 
on its payroll only 56 employees in all, 
including office staff, supervisors, foremen and 
others not eligible for membership in the Union. 
The employees produced cards signed by 49 
employees in all, but such membership appli- 
cations were dated over a period of several 
months and at the time of the hearing 11 of 
these applicants were no longer in the employ 
of the Company and the claim of the Com- 
pany was that several of the remaining em- 
ployees had expressed their desire in writing 
to withdraw from membership. Taking the 
unverified cards of ancient date for whatever 
they might be worth, not more than 33 em- 
ployees could be considered as in favour of 
the Union being given the collective bargaining 
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rights. The evidence also disclosed that this 
condition was not a normal condition for the 
plant and the brief filed by the employer 
shows clearly the condition which existed in 
connection with the Plant to be as follows: 
“The circumstances surrounding this mat- 
ter are exceptional; 

(a) The Company manufactures machinery 
for canning factories and normally em- 
ploys between 15 and 20 men except in 
the accelerated period of May, June and 
July in each year when an additional 
small number of hands are employed 
temporarily for that acelerated three 
months’ period. ‘This additional help is 
purely temporary and changes almost 
100 per cent from year to year. No 
female help is normally employed. 
Since the outbreak of the war, the 
Company, at the request of the Domin- 
ion Government and to assist while the 
Dominion was suffering from insufficient 
equipment for the manufacture of 
machine parts and as a temporary 
measure, accepted orders for war require- 
ments consisting of essential machine 
parts. This necessitated the employ- 
ment of additional help which reached 
a peak in 1942 of 74 employees. 


(b 


a 


The Company’s war business has been 
gradually diminishing due to tooling up of 
other plants in Canada especially equipped 
for the manufacture of essential machine 
parts for war production. 

By the end of December, 1942, the Com- 
pany’s payroll had diminished from 74 to 58 
and now stands at 57, of which 11 comprise 
office staff and employees not classified as 
factory hands. This leaves the plant’s fac- 
tory hands at 47 made up as follows: Men, 
40; women, 7; total 47. 

The Company is not in a position to 
take on any more orders for the manufacture 
of machine parts and will within the next 
few months revert to its original business 
of the manufacture of machinery for canning 
factories. ‘This will involve reducing plant 
hands from 47 to 15 or 20. 

The 15 or 20 hands who will be retained 
to take care of the Company’s normal busi- 
ness will normally be those who have been 
in the employ of the Company for a lengthy 
period of time and who are skilled in the 
manufacture of the Company’s normal 
products. 

Of the 15 or 20 hands who will probably 
be retained in the Company’s employ, over 
90 per cent have expressed themselves as 
opposed to the C.I.O. and have expressed 
their intention of refusing to be bound by 
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any collective bargaining agreement that 
the Company might enter into with the 
C.L0: 

Under these circumstances the Company 
is unable to accede to the demands of the 
Union for the collective bargaining rights.” 


The Company’s brief and the evidence of 
its manager established that this is another 
case where the employer undertook certain 
war work as a patriotic duty, which increased 
the number of employees from 15 or 20 to a 
peak of 74 in 1942, so that there were a large 
number of new employees with no permanent 
relation to the employer and largely composed 
of floaters. These new employees temporarily 
outnumbered the old employees normally 
engaged who remained non-union and who 
have expressed their refusal to enter into the 
union or to be represented by it. As shown 
by the statement of facts in the brief of the 
company, this is an abnormal situation, purely 
temporary, as they are now ceasing to carry 
on war work and returning as rapidly as possi- 
ble to their normal business. This will mean 
in a short time a reduction in the number 
employed in the plant to 15 or 20 and at least 
90 per cent of these will be old employees and 
opposed to the union. Consequently, in 
dealing with a situation of this kind on the 
figures of to-day a report recommending a 
collective bargaining right would be abortive 
and simply result in confusion and a con- 
tinuance of disturbance in the plant after 
normal conditions are restored within the next 
month or two and a majority find itself sub- 
jected to the minority. 

It would appear to me that Boards of Con- 
ciliation should not be simply adding machines 
who count noses of those employed at the 
time of hearing and if it is found that the 
majority of the workers of the plant are then 
members of a union, that such union should 
at once be given collective bargaining rights 
for the employees. There is nothing in the 
Act which makes it compulsory to give such 
recognition on a bare majority of workers 
becoming members of a union, especially as 
in this case where the situation is clearly purely 
temporary. The Board has a much broader 
duty than this and it should consider carefully 
matters affecting the merits and right settle- 
ment which should be given under such tem- 
porary conditions and that irrespective of 
whether there is a small majority of emp- 
ployees members of the union or not, the 
Board should do all things possible to avoid a 
recommendation which can only lead to an 
early ridiculous situation. The Board should 
adjourn the proceedings for such time as it 
considers reasonable to allow for the antici- 
pated time of re-adjustment and to postpone 
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its report in the matter for, say, a period of 
three months until the situation in this plant 
is normal. 

The submission of the employers shows that 
the number of employees had already been 
reduced from 74 to 57 by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1942, and that there were only 47 factory 
hands who were then eligible for membership 
in the union, so that the fact that the plant 
is rapidly returning to normal is clearly shown 
by the decrease in the number of employees. 

A report in favour of granting collective 
bargaining rights to the union, because at the 
hearing they showed a present majority of 
employees, will result within two or three 
months in a situation where there will be 90 
per cent opposed to the union and not mem- 
bers of it, and the bargaining rights held by 
«a minimum of 10 per cent. This would appear 
to me to be an absurd situation which could 
not lead to anything but industrial unrest and 
dissatisfaction and be entirely opposed to the 
principles of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act under which the Board is acting. 

In addition to the above circumstances, 
there is also the question of desirability of 
recognizing this union as the bargaining agent 
of the employees. Having regard to the al- 
legations made by the employers that since 
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the organizers for the union have appeared 
on the scene, the company received written 
threats, threatening the general manager of 
the company with physical violence and 
threatening to burn down the company’s plant, 
it does not seem to me to be fit and proper 
under these circumstances that the Board 
should recommend that the company enter into 
a collective bargaining agreement with this 
particular union. I am unable to find any 
justification for suggesting that the company 
should be called upon to enter into a con- 
tractual relationship under circumstances sug- 
gestive of an entire lack of good faith and a 
disregard of all ethical and legal obligations. 


I must, therefore, dissent from the report 
of the other members of the Board and report 
in favour of the rejection of the application 
of this union for recognition as the collective 
bargaining agent of the employees, or at 
least for adjournment of the Board for final 
decision of the matter until the expiration of 
three months, when a normal condition should 
exist in the plant. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) V. A. SINCLAIR, 


Representative of the Employers, 
Canners Machinery, Limited. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During March, 1943 


HE following table gives information for 
_ March and February, 1948, and for Febru- 
ary, 1942, of strikes in Canada:— 


Number | Number of |/Time loss in 

Date} of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
* Mancha O4anaret.cies 28 17,008 31, 183 
*February, 1943....... 32 5, 243 24,306 
SNlarch 1942000 cao) 18 3,770 23,191 


* Preliminarygfigures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, orjan industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


During the month of March the number 
of strikes recorded was less than during the 
previous month but the number of workers 
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involved showed a decided increase and the 
time loss in man working days was some- 
what higher. The figures show 28 strikes, 
involving 17,008 workers, with a time loss of 
30,683 man working days, as compared with 
32 strikes in February, involving 5,243 
workers and showing a time loss of 24,306 
days. During March, 1942, there were 18 
strikes on record, involving 3,770 workers, 
with a time loss of 23,191 days. 

During the month under review the strikes 
which involved a large number of workers 
were: a strike of 6,000 shipyard workers at 
Vancouver; a strike of 3,000 street railway 
employees at Montreal; and eleven strikes 
in the coal mining industry involving more 
than 5,000 workers. None of these strikes, 
which together accounted for about two- 
thirds of the total time loss for the month, 
was of long duration. 

Two strikes, involving 716 workers, were 
carried over from February and 26 com- 
menced during March. Of these 28 strikes, 
26 were terminated during the month. Eleven 
resulted in favour of the workers, seven in 
favour of the employer, four were com- 
promise settlements and four were indefinite 
in result. 


\ 
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At the end of the month two strikes 
recorded as unterminated, namely: 
factory workers at Quebec, P.Q., and 
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does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 


metal workers at Windsor, Ont. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 


terminated. 


Such strikes are listed in this 


paragraph for a period up to one year after 
removal from the table of current strikes. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1943* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality 


Workers 


Number involved Time loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in man 
working 
days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1943 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Non-metallic Minerals— 
Glass factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


bo 


59 


250 


500 |Commenced February 8, 1943; against dis- 


3,500 |Commenced January 30, 1943; 


missal of a worker; terminated March 12 ; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


for union 
recognition and agreement with another 

‘ union; terminated March 27; conciliation 
(provincial); in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During March, 1943. 


Logcine— 
Pile drivers, labourers, etc., 
Gaspe Harbour, P.Q. 


MiInInc— 
Coal miners, New Victoria, 
N.S. 


Coal miners, River Hebert, 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B. 


Coal miners, New Water- 


ford, N.S. 


Coal miners, Springhill, 


Coal miners, Nordegg, Alta. 


Coal Miners, Minto, N.B. 


Coal miners, Springhill, 
NUS. 


9 | 





25 


190 





1,090 


1,400 





1,400 


15 |Commenced March 27; for increased wages; 


1,350 


150 


1,080 


2,100 


367 


2, 100 


terminated March 27; negotiations; in fav- 
our of employer. 


Commenced March 2; against transfer of two 
miners to new working places; terminated 
March 3; conciliation (federal); in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced March 3; for dismissal of an 
overman; terminated March 12; concilia- 
tion (federal); in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 3; for employment of 
extra men on cutting machine crews and 
for increased wages; terminated. March 10; 
conciliation (federal); compromise. 


Commenced March 4; demand that non-union 
miners join union; terminated March 4; con- 
ciliation (federal); i in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 12; against lack of coal 
for miners’ domestic use; terminated 
March 13; negotiations; in favour of work- 
ers. 


Commenced March 16; for improvement in 
wash-house conditions; terminated March 
16; negitiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 16; for employment of 
extra workers on machine cutting crew 
and for increased wages; terminated March 
23; conciliation (federal); compromise. 


Commenced March 19; against lack of coal 
for miners’ domestic use; terminated 
March 20; negotiations; in favour of workers 
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Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_—_—_———————| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 
Strikes and Lockecuts in Progress During March, 1943. 
Mintnc—Con. 
Coal miners, Drumheller 1 (b) 70 70 |Commenced March 23; re interpretation of 
(Cambrai), Alta. ‘“brushing’”’ clause in contract; terminated 


March 23; negotiations; return of workers 


pending settlement; indefinite. 


Coal miners and labourers, 1 270 270 {Commenced March 23; re board in hotel; ter- 
Mountain Park, B.C. minated March 23; negotiations; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Midlandvale, 1 (i) 58 53 |Commenced March 27; against working on 
Alta. Saturdays; terminated March 27; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 

Animal Foods— 
Packing plant workers, 1 (c) 592 296 |Commenced March 29; against suspension of 
St. Boniface, Man. a worker; terminated March 29; concilia- 


tion (federal); compromise. 
Boots and Shoes— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 180 1,980 |Commenced March 19; for a closed shop 

Quebec, P.Q. union agreement; unterminated. 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Cotton factory workers i oO eee Ue 13 |Commenced March 24; for union representa- 
(doffers), Montmorency tion in presenting grievances; terminated 
Village, P.Q. : March 25; negotiations: return of workers 

pending provincial conciliation; indefinite. 

Cotton factory workers Pure. 132 95 [Commenced March 26; for union representa- 
(spinners), Montmorency tion in presenting grievances; terminated 
Village, P.Q. March 26; negotiations; return of workers 


pending provincial conciliation; indefinite. 


Metal Products— 


Machinists, operators, etc. 1 CP yicad 130 |Commenced March 19; against dismissal of 
Simcoe, Ont. a worker; terminated March 24; concilia- 
tion; (federal); (referred to arbitration) in 


favour of employer. 





Metal factory workers, 1 385 2,500 |Commenced March 19; against dismissal of 
Galt, Ont. two workers; terminated March 26; con- 
ciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 
Sheet metal workers, 1 24 18 |Commenced March 31; against order forbid- 
Windsor, Ont. ding smoking while at machines: untermin- 
ated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, North 1 (g) 950 120 |Commenced March 6; re union recognition 
Vancouver, B.C. and for continuance of shop stewards’: 


meetings; terminated March 6; negotia- 


tions; compromise. 


Riveters, Montreal, P.Q. 1 fan 75 |Commenced March 22; against suspension of 
a worker; terminated March 22; negotia- 

tions; in favour of employer. ait 

We, re Bed 

. Tey . 
Shipwrights, steamfitters, 1 175 40 |Commenced March 29; against working with 
, Quebec Harbour, a certain supervisor; terminated March 29; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Shipyard workers, Van- 1 6, 000 6,000 |Commenced March 30; for enforcement of 
couver, B.C. ; closed union shop; terminated March 30; 


negotiations; in favour of workers. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways— 
Street railway employees, 1 (h )3, 000 7,000 |Commenced March 28; for recognition of a 
Montreal, P.Q. certain union as bargaining agency; 


terminated March 31; conciliation (federal) 
and reference to an I.D.I. Commissioner; 


in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1943*—Conc. 


Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During March, 1943.—Conc. 


TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
Local and Highway— : 
Truckers and warehouse- 5 64 
men, Windsor, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, Glace 1 16 
Bay, N.S. 


250 |Commenced March 10; for closed union shop 
and check-off; terminated March 13; con- 
ciliation (federal); in favour of employer. 


176 |Commenced March 2; for improved working 
conditions; terminated March 13; concilia~ 
tion (federal); in favour of workers. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 118 indirectly. 
indirectly. (f) 22 indirectly. 


(b) 100 indirectly. 


(g) 850 indirectly. 


(c) 352 indirectly. 
(h) 1,000 indirectly. 


(d) 182 indirectly. (e) 341 
(i) 41 indirectly. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May, 1942, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1941”. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour GAzerre, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
January was 73 and 6 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
79 disputes in progress during the month; 


18,700 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 37,000 working days. 

Of the 73 disputes beginning in January, 
18 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 19 over other wage questions; 2 on 
questions as to hours; 7 over questions as 
to employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 20 over other questions as to working 
arrangements; 6 on questions of trade union 
principle; and one was a sympathetic strike. 
Final settlements were reached in 60 disputes, 
of which 12 were settled in favour of workers, 
33 in favour of employers and 15 resulted 
in compromises; in 12 other disputes, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


For the second quarter of 1942, 181 disputes 
were reported, directly involving 50,924 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 137,763 working days. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in February 
was 210, involving 42,000 workers in these new 
strikes. The time loss for all disputes in pro- 
gress during the month was 170,000 man- 
working days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 
JOLIETTE, QUEBEC.—STANDARD LIME COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN UNION oF LIME 
Propucts Workers Locat No. 1 (LIME 
QUARRY WORKERS). 


See below under: “Manufacturing: 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.”. 


Non- 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN FuR DRESSING 
AND DyYEING ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL FuR AND LEATHER WORKERS’ 


Union Locat 54. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 336 of the March issue. Agreement to 
be in effect from March 1, 1943, to July 22, 1945; 
parties to meet before expiration date to nego- 
' tiate renewal or change of this agreement. The 
employer recognizes the union as the bargaining 
agent for its employees who are members of 
the union. New help to be employed through 
the union if available; others employed to 
join the union after acceptance by the employer. 
Union dues and assessments may be deducted 
from wages of employees authorizing this. 

‘Hours: 94 per day, Monday to Friday, a 473 
hour week. Overtime, including all work on 
Saturdays and Sundays and holidays is payable 
at time and one-half if sanctioned by govern- 
ment authority. The union and employer agree 
to petition the National War Labour Board 
for a general increase in wages of 12 per cent 
and for time and one-half for overtime. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LACHINE, QUEBEC.—DOMINION WIRE ROPE AND 
CABLE COMPANY, LIMITED AND THEIR EmM- 
PLOYEES (REPRESENTED BY A SHOP Com- 
MITTEE). 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
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gation Act and the withdrawal of the applica- 
tion (L.G. March, p. 327). Agreement to be 
in effect from January 1, 1943, to April 30, 
1944, (or 1945 if no notice given). The com- 
pany will bargain with the shop committee. 

Hours: standard working day of 10 hours 
Monday to Friday, standard working week 
of 48 hours. Work on Saturday mornings 
and all other overtime is payable at time 
and one-half; work on Sundays and_ holi- 
days at double time. Employees with one 
year’s service prior to January 1, 1943, to re- 
ceive the six statutory holidays with pay at 
basic rates. The wage scale shows the base 
rate, to which is added a special increase of 
4 to 64 cents and another increase (“govern- 
ment authorized”) of 24 cents, the total being 
the maximum rate. The following are the 
hourly base rate and maximum rate respec- 
tively: Class “A” closers 47 cents and 56 cents, 
Class “A” stranders and closers 47 and 56 cents; 
Class “A” spoolers 40 and 484 cents, Class “B” 
stranders and closers 40 and 484 cents, Class 
“B” spoolers 32 and 40 cents, Class “C” 
stranders and closers (small) 32 and 40 cents, 
Class “C” spoolers (small) 30 and 362 cents; 
individual rates for miscellaneous occupations 
oe also set varying from 33 and 404 cents to 

44 and 62% cents; floor men assisting the dif- 
Hs blageed of operators 40 cents; female 
labour 35 cents. For work on night shift, 
23 cents per hour extra. The cost of living bonus 
is as applicable at the date of the payment of 
wages. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of grievances. 


LACHINE, QUEBEC.—ANGLO-CANADIAN WIRE Rope 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
(REPRESENTED BY A SHOP COMMITTEE). 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and the withdrawal of this application 
(L.G., July, 1942, p. 761 and March, 1943, 
Agreement to be in effect from 
January 1, 1943 to April 30, 1944. No intimida- 
tion against any employee on account of union 
membership or activities. 

Hours: standard working day of 94% hours 
Monday to Friday, a 474 hour week. Work 
on Saturday (if previous five days worked) 
and all other overtime is payable at time and 
one-half; work on Sundays and holidays at 
double time. Employees with one year’s service 
to be paid for the six statutory holidays at the 
basic rate. Hourly wage rates for operators: 
Class “A” machine operators 574 cents, learners 
514 cents; Class “B”’ machine operators 464 
cents, Class “B” learners 43 cents; Class “C’’, 
female, 35 cents; Class “A” spoolers 494 cents, 
learners 44 cents; Class “B” spoolers 434 cents, 
learners 40 cents; spoolers helpers 40 cents; 
Class “C” spoolers, female, 35 cents. Operators 
on night shift 24 cents per hour extra. Hourly 
wage rates for general workers; mechanic 604 
cents, mechanic helper 41 cents, assistant shipper 
432 cents, truck drivers 424 cents, shorts 41 cents, 
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reel builders 52 cents, splicers 60 cents, splicer 
helper and learner 424 cents, all other male 
employees (except piece workers) 40 cents, other 
female workers 35 cents. The full cost of living 
bonus (amounting to $4.25 for adult male 
workers and proportionately less for female 
workers and boys) is to be paid. 


TILBURY ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN MOTOR VEHICLES 
FACTORY AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND Agrr- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT ‘WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 192. 


Agreement reached in conclusion of strike 
reported in the LABouR GAZETTE, March, p. 336. 
Agreement to be in effect from February 22, 
1943 to February 21, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agent 
for the hourly rated employees who are union 
members. Employees are free to join or not to 
join any union. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


JOLIETTE, QUEBEC—STANDARD LIME COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN UNION OF 
LIME Propucts Workers, Locat No. 1 
(CANADIAN CoNGRESS oF LapourR) (LIME 
QUARRY AND LIME PLANT WORKERS). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, January, p. 82. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from December 21, 1942, to 
December 20, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. New employees hired 
must join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week for lime 
plant employees; 10 per day, 6 days per week 
for quarry, crusher and yard employees; night 
shift employees, 12 hours per night for 5 nights 
and 6 hours on sixth night. Overtime: time ‘and 
one-half for overtime and for all work on 
Sundays and holidays. 


Hourly wage rates for some classes: quarry 
shovel operators 51 and 58 cents, firemen 
(shovels) 43 cents, locomotive operators 41 and 
42 cents, well drillers, plug drillers, core 
drillers, blaster 40 cents; blacksmith 45 cents, 
labourers 38 cents; crushed stone plants— 
crusher operators and crusher repairs 40 cents, 
truck driver 40 cents, scaleman 38 cents; 
machine shop—machinists 55 and 61. cents, 
mechanic 55 cents, electrician 66 cents; repairs— 
42 and 53 cents; miscellaneous—carpenter 55 
cents, bricklayer 53 cents, storekeeper 40 cents; 
lime plant—fireman 45 cents, limemen 43 cents, 
hydratorman and hydrate crusher 43 cents, 
plant barrelman 42 cents, labourer 38 ‘cents. 
Provisiom is made for seniority rights and for: 
the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


VicTortA, B.C.—YARROWS LIMITED AND VICTORIA 
MACHINERY DeEpot Company LIMITED AND 


THE BOILERMAKERS AND IRON  SHIP- 
BUILDERS UNION, Locat No. 2. ; 
Supplementary agreements to be in effect 


from March 22, 1943, until the cessation of 
hostilities, when the basic agreement will be 
reverted to and this supplementary agreement 
terminated except as to its provisions for 
vacations with pay and rates of pay which shall 


remain in force and become part of the basic 
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agreement. This agreement terminates and 
replaces the supplementary agreements of April, 
1942 (L.G., Feb., 1943, p. 217). (The original 
agreement and amendment were summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, May 1940, p. 493 and 
April 1942 p. 481). 


Hours: The shipyards operate seven days per 


week and three shifts per “day, and employees 


work six consecutive shifts and have the seventh 
day off as a day of rest. If required to work 
on a seventh shift or on statutory holidays, 
double time to be paid. The day off to be 
rotated every four weeks. For the day shift 
8 hours to be worked, 48 per week, with pay 
for 51 hours; for the second shift, 73 hours per 
shift, a 45 hour week, with pay for 56 hours; 
for the third shift, 7 per day, a 42 hour week, 
with pay for 56 hours Premiums thus included 
of one hour’s pay for the first shift and two 
hours each for the second and third shifts are 
payable only on working six consecutive shifts 
unless prevented from doing so by the Company 
or injury incurred during one of these shifts. 
The premium of two hours payable to the day 
shift for working the last half of the sixth shift 
to be paid even if six consecutive shifts are not 
worked. The number of statutory holidays is 
reduced to six, in accordance with Order in 
Council 8682 (L.G., Oct., 1942, p. 1171). 
Vacation: After one year’s service, one week’s 
vacation with pay during the succeeding year. 


Vicror1a, B.C_—Yarrows LIMITED AND VICTORIA 
MACHINERY DEPOT COMPANY LIMITED, AND 
AMALGAMATED. BUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA, SHIPYARD SECTION (SHIPWRIGHTS 
AND CAULKERS). 


Supplementary agreements of March 22, 1943, 
are the same as summarized 
boilermakers’ union. (The original agreement 
and amendments were in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
Feb:, 1941, p. 180; December, 1941, p. 1571; 
April, 1942, p. 482, Feb., 1948, p. 217.) 


Victor1a, B.C.—YARROWS LIMITED AND VICTORIA 


MACHINERY DrEpot CoMPANY LIMITED, AND 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LOcAL 1598. 


Supplementary agreements of March 22, 1943 
are the same as “summarized above for the 
boilermakers’ union (The original agreement and 
amendments were in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 
1941, p. 700; December, 1941 p. 1571; April, 
1942, p. 482; Feb., 1943, p. 218.) 


Vicroria, B.C.—Yarrows LIMITED AND VICTORIA 
MACHINERY DEPoT CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLECTRICAL 
Workers, LOCAL 230. 


Supplementary agreements of March 22, 1943, 
are the same as summarized above for the boiler- 
makers’ union. (The original agreements and 
amendments were in the LABouR GAZETTE, April, 
1942, p. 481, Feb., 1943, p. 218.) 


Vicroria, B.C..—Yarrows LIMITED AND VIC- 
TORIA MACHINERY DEPOT CoMPANY LIMITED 
AND DocK AND SHIPYARD WORKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL No. 1 (LABOURERS, ETC.) 


Supplementary agreements of March 22, 19438, 
are the same as summarized above fo rthe 
are the same as summarized above for the 
and amendments were in the LABouR GAZETTE, , 
Feb., 1941, p. 181; April, 1942, p. 482; February, 
1943, p. 218). 


above for the , 
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Victorra, B.C.—YaArRRowsS LIMITED AND VICTORIA 
MACHINERY DEPoT COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF MACHINISTS, 
FITTERS AND HELPERS, LocaL No. 2. 


Supplementary agreements of March 22, 1948, 
are the same as summarized above for the 
boilermakers’ union. (The original agreements 
and amendments were in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
February, 1943, p. 217.) 


Victoria, B.C.—VicToRIA MACHINERY DEPOT 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND MOULDERS AND 
FounpRyY WorKERS’ Union, Locat No. 2. 


Supplementary agreement of March 22, 1943, 
is the same as summarized above for the 
boilermakers’ union. (The original agreement 
and supplementary agreement was in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1942, p. 1483.) 
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Victoria, B.C.—Victorts MACHINERY DEPOT 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 1163. 

Supplementary agreement of March 22, 19438, 
is the same as summarized above for the boiler- 
makers’ union. (The original agreement and 
amendment was in the LABourR GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, p. 1570 and April, 1942, p. 482). 


Victoria, B.C.—-YArrows LIMITED AND VICTORIA 
MACHINERY DrEProt COMPANY LIMITED AND 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 324. 


Supplementary agreements of March 22, 1943, 
are the same as summarized above for the 
boilermakers’ union. (The original agreements 
and amendments were in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, 1941, p. 181, and April, 1942, p. 482.) 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


I* Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or as- 
sociations of employers, either side may apply 
to the provincial Minister of Labour to have 
the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade 
or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and _ thirty 
days allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Min- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the 
Labour Gazette, January, 1948, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GazErTe 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
amendment of twelve agreements and the cor- 
rection of three, all of which are noted below. 
A request for the extension of a new agree- 
ment for the lithographing industry through- 
out the province was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of March 6; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at Hull and barbers and_ hairdressers 
at St. Hyacinthe were published in the March 
6 issue and for the building materials indus- 
try throughout the province, in the issue of 
March 13. 


In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
March, approving or amending the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of certain joint committees, 
and others approving the levy of assessment 
on the parties, or amending previous Orders 
in Council in this connection by certain other 
joint committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 20, amends the _ previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1940, p. 282; Feb., 1941, p. 183; Aug., p. 1008, 
Oct’ py 1313: {March 1942) 'p5°353," Sept., . p. 
1097, Dec., p. 1490) by adding “Le Syndicat 
catholique des Travailleurs du Cuir et de la 
Chaussure, inc.” (The Catholic Union of 
Leather and Shoe Workers) of Plessisville as 
a party to the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEN’s AND Boys’ Har AND CAP INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council dated March 18, and 
gazetted March 20, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1940, 
p. 389; Oct., 1941, p. 1314) by the addition to 
the wage schedule of hand finishers at $13 per 
week and general hands at $11 per week. 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 


OF QUEBEC. 


A correction to the previous Orders in Council 
(L.G., Oct., 1940, p. 1075, Nov., p. 1202; March, 
1942, p. 353; March, 1943, p. 340) corrected an 
error made in the French version only of the 
clause providing for the 48 hour week in the 
industry. 

An Order in Council, dated March 5, and 
gazetted March 13, extends the term of the 
agreement to April 1, 1944. 
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Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 


PAPER Box (CORRUGATED PAPER) MANUFACTUR- 
ING, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC - 


A correction was gazetted March 27, to this 
agreement (L.G., April, 1942, p. 483, Sept., 
p. 1097; January, 1943, p. 88) which does not 
affect the summaries as published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated March 2, and 
gazetted March 6 extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Dec., 1940, p. 13810; May, 
oe p. 631; Feb., 1943, p. 219) to April 17, 
1943. 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC CITY AND DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated March 20, and 
gazetted March 27, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., April, 1940, p. 388; Feb., 1941, 
p. 183) to June 1, 1943. 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL AND DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated March 18, and 
gazetted March 27, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Jan. 1943, p. 88, and previous 
issues as noted therein) to June 30, 1943. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuimipIng TRADES, MONTREAL 


A correction to the agreement for these trades 
L.G., Nov., 1942, p. 1348, December, p. 1490) 
which was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette March 13 does not affect the summaries 
as published in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Bumping TRADES, ST. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated March 5, and 
gazetted March 13, amends the previous Order 
in Council (L.G., Feb., p. 220 and previous 
issues as noted therein) by the addition of 
serra contractors to the parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


FREIGHT HANDLERS (LONGSHOREMEN) (INLAND 
AND COASTAL NAVIGATION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated March 18, and 
gazetted March 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain Great 
Lakes and coastal steamship companies and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. This agreement which applies to 
freight handlers engaged in the loading or un- 
loading of the vessels of the company in the 
harbour of Montreal, is effective from March 
27, 1943 to March 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are 50 cents for day 
work and 52 cents for night work, with a cost 
of living bonus as provided by regulations of 
the federal government. Foremen to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra. Time and one half 
for work during meal hours and until relieved 
and also for all work on Sundays and holidays. 
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Freight handlers operating piling machines or 
traders to be paid 5 cents per hour extra; 
freight handlers handling sugar at refineries 
one cent per hour extra; water boys 36 cents 
per hour, 


Trade 
RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 20, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these workers (L.G., Deec., 1942, 
p. 1490, and previous issues as there noted) 
but does not affect the summaries as there 
given. 


Service: Business and Personat 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated March 20, and 
gazetted March 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (L.G., March, 1942, p. 353, Sept., 
p. 1098) but does not affect the summary as 
given in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 20, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1315; Oct., 1942, 
p. 234) by changing the hours during which 
barber shops may be open from 71 per week to 
56 per week. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council dated March 5, and 
gazetted March 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G., Nov., 1941, 
p. 1426; Sept., 1942, p. 1098) by a change 
which does not affect the summaries as given in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated March 5, and 
gazetted March 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1315, Dec., 
p. 1573; July, 1942, p. 857) by making certain 
changes in the apprenticeship regulations includ- 
ing provision for the trying of an examination 
after three years’ apprenticeship for a certifi- 
cate as journeyman. 


Accidents in Ontario 


In the first quarter of 1943, there were 
32,683 accidents reported by firms under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario. 
The figures include Crown cases. Among 
these accidents were 107 fatalities. 


The awards by the Board for compensation 
and medical aid in the same three months 
totalled $2,791,507.14, of which $500,572.17 was 
for medical aid alone. 


On the basis of these figures it is estimated 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
handled, on the average, 430 reports each 
working day, for the first three months of 
1943. 

In March, the accidents reported were 11,934, 
including 40 fatalities. Awards made in March 
were $943,253.10, including $176,147.03 for 
medical aid. 


War Emergency Training 


Review of Program During March and During Fiscal Year 1943 


N March 31, the end of the Dominion 

fiscal year. War Emergency ‘Training 
completed its third year of operation. The 
enrolment during the year was the greatest 
of any year as is shown by the pictorial chart 
on the front cover of this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

On March 31, 1942, the number enrolled at 
that date in classes was, Armed Services, 7,920, 
Industrial, 7,197 (including 5,148 in full-time 
pre-employment classes). On March 31, 1943, 
the total enrolment was, Armed Services 10,497, 
Industrial 9,375 (of whom 3,299 were in full- 
time pre-employment classes). 

During the year there was developed greater 
variety in the types of training, both for the 
Services and for Industry. In the R.C.A.F. 
classes there was a greater expansion in all 
types of training, and one new trade category, 
wireless mechanics, was added during the year. 
An interesting development was the holding of 
a class in aircraft recognition at the Rockcliffe 
Station in Ottawa for a group of instructors 
from the Pre-Aircrew Schools. For the Navy 
classes the development of the training of 
engine-room artificers and motor fitters has 
been found most successful. A new feature, 
made at the request of the Army, was provision 
of training for boys of seventeen years of age 
who were being enlisted. These are selected, 
for the most part, from boys with some high 
school education and the period of training, 
including academic subjects as well as practical 
shop work, will last approximately a year. 
After a preliminary course of three months, 
the trainees will be assigned to one of 
the following trades: electricians, instrument 
mechanics, fitters, motor mechanics, clerks, 
draughtsmen. 

In the industrial classes the month showed 
a still further decrease in the number enrolled 
in full-time pre-employment classes, and it is 
believed that the peak enrolment in this type 
of training has been passed and that as time 
goes on there will be a still further reduction. 
During the month members of a special class 
for women, (laboratory technicians), finished 
their training at the University of Western 
Ontario after a six months course, and were 
all placed. Additional classes are being started 
this month. 


War Emergency Training, 


The biggest development of the year has 
been in the sphere of training employees 
already in industry. Highty-one plant schools 
were approved during the year and there was 
a large increase in the number of employees 
taking part-time classes although this latter 
number dropped substantially during the 
month of March. The training for foremen 
and supervisors continues to be well received 
by industry and, judging by reports, is giving 
satisfactory results. The use of a selected 
group of Vocational School teachers as in- 
structors, as announced, in the January issue 
of the Lasour GAzETTE, has been most success- 
ful and enabled many small companies in 
Ontario and Quebec to participate in the plan. 
It is expected other groups of selected Voca- 
tional School teachers will be given additional 
training for this work during the Easter 
vacation. 


Training for Discharged Members of the 
Forces 


Arrangements have been completed with the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
by which War Emergency Training will provide 
the vocational training for all discharged 
members of the Forces except for special 
categories of severe disabilities. Training may 
be given in any one of the following ways, 
whichever is the most suitable: regular classes 
of the technical schools, regular classes of the 
special rehabilita- 
tion classes, classes in approved private trade 
or commercial schools and in industry. The 
number of discharged persons given training, 
up to the present, has been comparatively 
small totalling 1,196, during the fiscal year. It 
is expected that there will be a substantial 
increase during the: coming year. 

By Order-in-Council P.C. 2039, March 15, 
1948, the War Emergency Training agreements 
entered into between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governments, have 
been brought under the authority of the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act commencing 
April 1, 1948. As these agreements were 
entered into several months prior to the 
passing of this Act, it was not possible to 
include them for the present year, but it was 
considered: advisable that all forms of training 
should be co-ordinated for the future under 
the one legislative enactment. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
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TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO 
MARCH 81, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 











~ NumMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
— From From 
April 1/42 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/42 In 
to of Mar. in Mar. of Mar. to March 
Mar. 31/43 ‘Mar. 31/48 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
BR CuAUB AClasses ic iinn lume Scie ae nee a 25,329 7,114 1,846 6, 942 16,811 1,903 
Avtny (Classes?) gest t: ht eee mete ne eink 13,470 2,667 998 2,582 9,582 959 
Waiviy iC lasseaiy! ch’ seth cosas stacse we viet teavele 3,961 924 390 973 2,864 336 
TT OURIS eR te feos Cclete Nove tre eae Rae Re 42,760 10,705 3,234 10,497 29,257 3,198 
NOVA SCOTIA 
ReCrAL BY Classes eee ee ee RASTER 2 351 73 20 68 252 22 
Army Classes sist tiesce ar onc eee tee oe aoe 848 168 24 162 609 19 
Navy (Classes i i.).t, Seek ie. Sine ney ants ee 6 Oo 2B Beet a0 ae Basle oa, cee ae hee ogee ree 
otalancecock. oe oan eee ae eee 1,205 247 44 236 861 41 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Re CFA Bie CRASS OR hime o's da bic ute Ua CE a a 1,164 301 120 302 643 97 
Arinny Classes str a tule ni ana) ao heen ars 1,119 195 63 184 902 74 
INavy Classes cde telnet ee acer PAE eer VEO Se 1 I Lit 12 Boden ee 
AL ObAIB ELE oe tasrh oe ce ee ee aL 2,285 496 184 487 1,546 171 
QUEBEC 
RCLAGH: Classes, Walle ee) Se aire | Bahia ec 3,014 754 241 677 2,090 301 
ria y Classes. (oak al ae Cece 3 2,011 473 118 414 1,498 171 
INavy Classesis. sti tae ee) Sea ae Sie 200 31 63 88 82 4 
LOCALS 2 Vi 0), SN nay Roman ee Oe 5, 225 1,258 422 1,179 3,670 476 
ONTARIO 
RG eA (Classes ye: Gch sua me tcias one eanta aeles 8, 929 2,566 617 2,566 5,974 581 
AT ING CO 1ASBES 2c bess slept ee ee ee Lee 3,997 821 353 870 2,658 254 
INS VS GlamseBe, des «sic aus st one Glie v ec latnale oa 3,312 621 313 709 2,545 224 
M09 NR PN UO OPM Ce atl AB PO Je Set 16, 238 4,008 1, 283 4,145 pia Wes Were 1,059 
MANITOBA 
IR CoA CH Classes. otc teiiecee nemdee eee e 2,453 760 237 781 1,579 206 
Army ‘Classes, 35)..52. 28cm See aan ie eee 717 134 55 138 564 51 
Motals: 34 eee Mee ae eee pepe 3,170 894 292 919 2,143 257 
SASKATCHEWAN 
BECCA PO tamees » ick 4 Ga it re ge ooo 920 245 917 2,316 245 
Army! Classes mint olde tee aa a a 991 197 36 106 885 127 
Total sry cates scutehe ance eee dott 4,383 1,117 281 1,023 3,201 372 
ALBERTA 
BCLACD | Classes 2 hoo. tun ais ame eee eee 2,904 852 178 791 1,879 229 
ATINY Classes cso nae a ahs eRe eee 1,200 250 140 285 783 103 
Navy Classes 1:'9)000M nic cel emer a en ont « 344 187 6 89 Pan 104 
Totalewes. shy aerate eee 4,448 1,289 324 L165 2,883 436 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
BR .OrACB Classesite a0, Wastes ape eee « Slee 888 188 840 2,078 222 
Army. Classes loa ih asc nico cs. eee eee 2,587 429 209 423 1, 683 160 
Navy Classeso8. chi... cttie cats cee ota o's 97 79 U 80 15 4 
Totaled cee ac tehic circle ee ee ae ss 5, 806 1,396 404 1,343 3,776 386 
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TABLE 4.—TRAINING IN SCHOOLS—AGE AND SEX CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES IN 
PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO MARCH 31, 1948 


(Subject to Revision) 


Age Age 
16 to 19 20 to 29 


Age 
30 to 39 


Age Age 
40 to 49 50 and over 


Ste Rt GAR ON ONS SS ce A Na ORL CSIR ee cd) et A Ee we NE 











Nova Scotia......... 58 32 156 31 122 
New Brunswick..... 139 41 82 62 46 
Quebee ssa 3,199 292) 1,177 446 Gide 
Ontarious ei noRn nw 3,902| 3,286) 1,258 3,724] 1,220 
Nanito bane. oan Ne 394 145 106 
Saskatchewan....... 119 357 173 470 81 
Alberta neil jean ue 63 109 115 392 94 
British Columbia.... 231 847 203 1,350] 208 

Wotale Maeve 8,105 4,970} 3,309 6,502] 2,648 


2,176} 1,627 814) 879 


9 22 1 1 RR ad 365 73 438 

8 AT Were Re 5 NARS: 112 411 

188} 402 62 78 2| 5,627 980 6,617 
1,607} 842 707; 600 127| 7,822| 9,451 17,273 
61 3 PUN Si eed 730 784 

70 44 27 31 1} 448 925 1,373 

65 55 7 43 ds 370 574 944 

7] 2,415 3,322 





132|16,568| 14,594 


Britain’s Training Scheme for the Building Industry 


HE British Government in co-operation 

with representatives of the building in- 
dustry has drafted a twofold plan to ensure 
an adequate supply of trained craftsmen for 
the building industry which is expected to 
play an important part in the post-war re- 
construction program. Short-term courses are 
planned to train the 70,000 workers a year 
which the Central Council of Works and 
Buildings estimates will be required 
immediately after the war, and a scheme to 
regulate the recruitment and training of 
apprentices has been drawn up to meet the 
long-term requirements of the industry. 

In addition, the Government is proposing 
that employment in the industry be regu- 
larized and casual employment eliminated as 
far as possible. In the White Paper out- 
lining the scheme it states “The Government 
would favour the adoption by the building 
industry of measures for a guaranteed period 
of employment” but it is of the opinion that 
the nature and scope of any guaranteed pay- 
ment in the industry should be determined 
by the negotiating machinery in the industry. 
The Government also announced that it was 
prepared to consider favourably the con- 
tinuance, at least during the immediate post- 
war period, of the wartime controls which re- 
quire building and civil engineering con- 
tractors to observe the terms and conditions 
of employment fixed for the industry by 
agreement or arbitration. 

The Government plans to set up a Build- 
ing Industry Advisory Panel under the Min- 
ister of Labour to consider and advise on 
labour questions arising out of the post-war 
building program. A Special Training Com- 
mittee under it would determine such tech- 
nical details as the number to be admitted to 
training, methods of selection, curriculum, 
standards of proficiency, etc. Local advisory 
committees would be attached to employment 
exchanges to assist in the selection of appli- 


cants, subject to the approval of the Min- 
ister, to make arrangements for their entry 
into the industry and to advise on methods 
of training. 


Training will be offered by the Ministry 
of Labour in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Works and the Education Department 
either in Government training centres or 
technical schools or similar, establishments. 
If large forces have to be kept abroad after 
the war, training may also be offered outside 
the country. The Central Council of Works 
and Buildings has recommended that men 
with experience in the building industry be 
demobilized early and that 3,500 places be 
provided in technical schools to train men 
for supervisory and managerial posts. 


Apprenticeship in the Building Industry 


As regards apprenticeship, the government 
proposes to appoint an Apprenticeship and 
Training Council for the Building Industry 
to conduct a survey of’ existing apprentice- 
ship schemes and make recommendations con- 
cerning the recruitment, education and train- 
ing of young persons for both craft and 
managerial positions in the industry. The 
Council will consist of representatives of labour 
and industry, other interested groups and the 
Government departments concerned. Its func- 
tions will include drawing up minimum 
standards for approved apprenticeship schemes 
and encouraging employers to adopt them, 
maintaining a register of apprentices in train- 
ing under approved schemes, issuing certificates 
on completion of the training and giving pub- 
licity to the opportunities for employment in 
the building trades. It may also concern itself 
with the development of pre-employment tech- 
nical education and continued vocational 
training in school during apprenticeship. The 
Council will be presided over by an inde- 
pendent chairman ahd will be appointed and 
financed by the Ministry of Works. 


es eo 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Open Meetings of Local Employment Committees Recommended—Unem- 
ployment Insurance Book Renewal—Insurance Registration—Claims 


for Benefit. 


A S a means of acquainting the general 
public with the workings of employment 
control in Canada, it has been recommended 
that open meetings be held by Local Employ- 
ment Committees throughout the country. 
Local Committees act in an advisory capacity 
to managers of local employment and selective 
service offices. Their members are represent- 
ative of employers, employees, women’s or- 
ganizations, veterans, the retail trade, etc. 

Such open meetings have proven successful 
in certain cities where they have been tried. 
They give an opportunity to the Local Office 
to explain the operation. of selective service 
directly to those persons who are primarily 
interested in its working. Through the medium 
of these open meetings, where demonstrations 
are given and questions answered, much bet- 
ter relations are frequently established be- 
tween the Local Office and business generally. 
Also, problerns which may be urritating to the 
public are brought forward and frequently 
solved. 

The importance of open meetings was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the National Employ- 
ment Committee held in Ottawa on Monday, 
April 12, when it was decided to urge upon 
Local Committees the desirability of holding 
such meetings. 

The National Committee is a central body, 
with general supervision over Regional and 
Local Employment Committees. It is an 
advisory body to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and to the Director of National 
Selective Service on employment and selective 
service matters. 

There are five Regional Committees, cor- 
responding with the five regions into which 
Canada has been divided for insurance and 
employment service administrative purposes: 
the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies 
and British Columbia. Regional Committees 
assist Regional Superintendents in respect to 
problems arising in their areas. 


There are now forty-three Local Committees 
in Canada, advisory to managers of Local 
Offices. 

The membership of all Committees, National, 
Regional and Local, represents various seg- 
ments of the public, including manufacturers, 
trade unions, veterans, and others. The 


National Employment Committee meets once 
a month, while meetings of Regional and 
Local Committees are held at intervals of a 
month or less. 


During the illness of Mr. Tom Moore, Chair- 
man of the National Employment Committee 
and President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Commissioner R. J. 
Tallon, of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, is Acting Chairman of the National 
Committee. Mr. Tallon presided at the meet- 
ing on April 12, and members present were: 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Mr. E. R. 
Complin, Montreal, Manager of Industrial 
Relations, Canadian Industries Limited; Mr. 
George S. Hougham, Toronto, Dominion Sec- 
retary, Retail Merchants Association of Can- 
ada; Mrs. Florence F. Martel, Montreal, 
representative of women, and Mr. Carl Berg, 
Edmonton, President of the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Labour. 


Progress was reported at the meeting in 


obtaining agricultural representation on all 
Committees. 
The increasing importance of the farm 


labour situation is emphasized in minutes of 
many of the Local Employment Committees, 
as well as the Regional Employment Com- 
mittees, copies of which, in summarized form, 
were before the meeting of the National 
Committee. 

Attached to the minutes of the Prairie 
Regional Employment Committee, which were 
before the National meeting, was a report 
respecting the distribution of available farm 
machinery. This report pointed out that in 
view of the scarcity of threshing machines 
and the shortage of manpower in Western 
Canada, planning would be necessary to avoid 
a loss im production. It suggested that 
farmers with machinery should make it avail- 
able to farmers in districts without necessary 
machinery. Arrangements might be made 
whereby the owner would supervise the use 
of his machinery, and that he be guaranteed 
that his own spring operations would be taken 
care of should he be absent from his farm 
with his machinery. 

The Committee will hold its next meeting 
on May 10. 
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Unemployment Insurance Book Renewal 


Commencing March 31, approximately two 
and three-quarter million unemployment in- 
surance books now in the hands of employers 
and insured persons across Canada are to 
be recalled and replaced by new books. 

On or about February 22, firms having 
ten or more insurable employees received 
a Circular Letter outlining instructions for 
the renewal of insurance books in their pos- 
session, together with a form to be filled out 
and returned by March 1 to the nearest 
Employment and Selective Service Office, 
showing the name and insurance number of 
all insurable employees whom it was antici- 
pated would be in their service at March 31. 
Additional details were required if the em- 
ployee was discharged from the Armed: Forces 
since July 1, 1941 or if his insurance number 
ended in “four”. 

The information was used to write up 1943- 
44 insurance books in advance. These books 
were then filed’) pending the return of old 
insurance books on March 31, thus saving 
valuable time in transcribing essential infor- 
mation. 

On or about March 15, all employers with 
less than ten employees received a_ letter 
covering instructions for renewal of insurance 
books currently held on behalf of their em- 
ployees. With this letter was included a re- 
port form similar to that sent to the larger 
employers already mentioned for completion 
and. return. 

Commencing March 31, all insurance books 
in circulation at that date will be returned 
to Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices for renewal. These will then be ex- 
changed on a strictly book for book basis. 
Where a person is not in employment on 
March 31, a new book will be issued upon 
personal presentation of the old insurance 
book at a Local Office. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from Local Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission showed that 
at April 1, 1948, 167,529 employers establish- 
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ments and 3,862,876 persons were registered. 
Of the persons registered, 3,033,373 were in- 
surable and 829,503 were uninsurable. 

The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
persons whose last employment was insurable. 
The .other group of persons registered in- 
cluded employees of registered firms not 
coming within the coverage of the Act, and 
partners and proprietors of these firms. Also 
forming a part of this group were persons un- 
employed at date of registration whose last 
employment was uninsurable and women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-four not 
engaged in insurable employment at the time 
of the recent registration. 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
February 1, 1942, to February 28, 1943, was 
$548,620.19. In this period 33,021 claims were 
received for adjudication at the nine offices 
of the Commission of which 24,911 claims 
were allowed, 6,575 claims were not allowed, 
with 1,535 claims pending. 

An analysis of the 6,575 claims not allowed, 
by insurance officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 2,288 claims under 
Section 28 (i) in which 2,287 claimants had 
insufficient contributions and 1 was not in 
insurable employment; 207 claims under Sec- 
tion 28 (ii) in which 130 applications were 
not made in the prescribed manner, and 77 
of the claimants were not unemployed; 130 
claims under Section 28 (ii) in which 84 
claimants were not capable of work and 46 
were not available for work; 145 claims under 
Section 43 (a) for loss of work due to labour 
dispute; 51 claims under Section 43 (b) (i) 
for refusal of an offer of work; 438 claims 
under Section 43 (b) (ii) for neglect of op- 
portunity to work; 1 claim under Section 43 
(b) (iui) for failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; 3,652 claims under Section 43 (c) in 
which 696 were discharged due to their own 
misconduct, and 2,956 were disqualified for 
voluntarily leaving without just cause; 6 
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Region 
0 We 3 gh aa RN Re ER Te Oe ts a Ee ree 
QUMBRC URS Mol yO, oc sieht A OO OE nee meee 
Ontardos eRe) ke 6 Ae eae ee pee mE 8 Cae Piola ie 
IPPRITICS ee eee ee SR ee orth Aa Re ain cs esc SRR ED HO ee one ene 
IPACIBIC ected ahs civiels, | Se Le ETE, OSE. eee: 


Total for@anadacin hoy eeeie sek scents asia ed 








Employers’ 
Establish- Insured Other Total 
ments Persons Persons Persons 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
ae 12, 655 241, 645 76,297 317,942 
ayes 46,515 933,525 229,242 1,162, 767 
an 61,929 1,193,772 279,394 1,473,166 
ye 32,571 409, 894 173, 839 583, 733 
Bae 13, 859 254, 537 70,731 325, 268 
acy 167,529 3,933,373 829,503 3,862,876 





Norts.—These totals may be subject to inter-office adjustment. 
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REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1, 1942, TO 
. FEBRUARY 28, 1943 
: Claims Disposau or CLaIMs 
ee received at 
Insurance Offices ae Tot aa 
Offices | quan Allowed ele Pending 
INMONGCON Noi eas ee ce a cee che 5 tals Mee an Be, 5,515 5,184 4,457 541 186 
Montrealers asta cance. ee ee ss ct Ee ae 12,767 11, 633 7,956 3,071 606 
ORONO) See cers ket acide eats doi sich kobe mee 5,513 5,024 3,545 1,393 86 
WOT GOMER iia eke Acie eats bce diiys sie eee a Oe 1,057 869 709 134 26 
NONE Ba Vires. 4 Stoic aaaee ths. xe delete Maes beh Fee 861 825 710 110 5 
Winn pe gees. chans chust. se steiveciesscle Dole sae fees Re eee 4,214 3,756 2,931 633 192 
DSS KATOOIE, sc Gee Ue eo ois cls alte a a a eles an, 1,577 1,439 1,181 205 53 
Wdlzmonton speci aeeord eee creicts So tee eee one 2,293 2,021 1,730 241 50 
VEIICOUWeD ieee net ae ameter e ec oh. oo, Den enay Manne te 2,576 2,270 1,692 247 331 
STROUAI: Met ON sss + akc Sek Bene cre eee 36,373 33,021 24,911 6,575 1,535 





under Section 43 (d) for being under 16 
years of age; 2 under Section 43 (e) for 
being inmates of prisons, etc.; 50 under Sec- 
tion 43 (f) for being in class “O” contributions. 


Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1, 1942, 
to February 28, 1948, there were 543 references 
and 43 appeals made by claimants to Courts 
of Referees. In addition there were 118 
references by insurance officers to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 704 references and appeals, 
575 were heard, 73 have not yet been heard, 


and 56 were withdrawn. The Courts of 
Referees disallowed 376 claims and allowed 
199. 

Appeals to Umpire 


Six claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairman of the Courts of Referees to 
appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) (ii). 
Four requests to appeal were refused and 1 
was granted. In addition, one other appeal was 
made by a claimant or association on behalf 
of the claimant. Of the two appeals reaching 
the Umpire, 1 has beem heard and disallowed 
and the other has not yet been heard. 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD_FEBRUARY 1, 1942, TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1943 


REQUESTS FROM References Total Carin’ Tinea 
i ae CLAIMANTS by References | Not yet | y- E BEES é 
Districts Theurines ead Heard | Withdrawn| Heard Ea I i Aah 8 
References | Appeals Officers .| Appeals Allowed | Disallowed 
Moncton#i.. sms. 2 4 3 9 1 1 7 3 4 
Montreal eon 234 i7 103 354 41 11 302 142 160 
SROTONGO Net.csn ets 140: 14 a 157 Dy, 24 116 ay 89 
TOnd oni. eece he ae LSS Hees Sabai 5 ASS [sth ccee «ove 7 11 4 7 
North Bayes ap opt a | eb i ae ie) Nia ob) ae 1 11 2 9 
Winnipeg......... 86 2 2 90 7 7 76 13 63 
Saskatoon........ 13 epee ie sencirenl 1G a> eee halt exe oelea elas 16 1 15 
Edmonton....... 12 3 2 17 5 2 10 5 5 
Vancouver....... SH DURA UF ose cab (eno 31 2 3 26 2 24 
LOU eh ee 543 43 118 704 73 56 575 199 376 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary . 


N the Employment and Unemployment sec- 

tion of the Lasour GazerTTr, information 
regarding the employment situation in Canada 
is based upon reports from the following 
sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of February, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, ‘hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

This month’s article shows a further slacken- 
ing in employment at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1943, repeating the downward movement 
indicated in four of the last five years. The 
13,470 establishments furnishing information 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
a personnel of 1,815,975. As compared with 
their staff of 1,840,501 at January 1, there was 
a reduction of 24,526 employees, or 1-3 per 
cent. The crude index number of employ- 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100), 
declined from 183-7 in the last report, to 181-2 
at the date under review. This compared with 
165:4 at February 1, 1942. At the outbreak of 
war, the index stood at 119-6. 

‘The same employers also submit each 
month information regarding payrolls, which 
is incorporated in this article. 

The per capita average wage in the Cana- 
dian industries submitting returns rose from 
$27.91 a week in the last report to $29.93 at 
‘February 1, 1943. The figure for February, 
1942, had been $27.65. 


Employment conditions at the end of 
March as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
tion at the end of March. These reports 
describe employment conditions in the Mari- 





times, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and British Columbia. 


Applications for employment, vacancies, 
and placements, February.—From the Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions re- 
ported as vacant across the Dominion, together 
with the number of applications for employ- 
ment and the number of placements effected. 





Reports received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the four week 
period January 29th to February 25th, showed 
a slight decline in the average daily placements 
in employment when a comparison was made 
with those of the preceding four week period, 
but a substantial gain from those of the month 
of February last year. The most marked 
changes under the first comparison were losses 
in construction, services and logging which 
were partly offset by a substantial increase in 
manufacturing. Under the second comparison 
all industrial groups made gains, the largest 
being in manufacturing with moderate in- 
creases in services, construction and trade. 
The marked increase over last year was due 
to National Selective Service Regulations 
under which employers seeking workers, and 
persons desiring employment, must notify Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices. 
Vacancies during the four weeks numbered 
205,605. There were 195,830 applications for 
employment and 136,842 placements were 
effected in regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. . 


At the beginning of March 1948, the percen- 
tage of unemployment among trade union 
members stood at 1:5, thus remaining un- 
changed from the preceding month. The per- 
centage of unemployed members in March, a 
year ago, was 4:0. The March 1943 percentage 
was based on returns compiled from 2,245 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 403,475 persons. 


501 


502 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the numbers of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 


Unemployment Insurance Registration.— 
The registration figures of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission provide further data in 
regard to the employment situation in Canada. 

During the 1942 registration conducted by 
the Commission, employers with insured per- 
sons in their employ registered their insured 
and non-insured employees. This nation-wide 
manpower inventory covered a large portion 
of Canadian wage-earners, but it did not for 
the most part include employees engaged in 
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employment in agriculture, horticulture, for- 
estry, logging, lumbering, hunting and trapping 
and a number of other excepted occupations. 

The number of persons registered during the 
period April 1, 1942, to April 1, 19438, was 
3,862,876. However, the total of persons regis- 
tered during this period is greater than the 
number of persons in registered employment 
at any one date. For instance, some of the 
registered persons may subsequently have 
joined the armed forces, or left their registered 
employment for other reasons. 


Nevertheless, taking into consideration the 
occupations not covered in the registration, it 
may be assumed that the figure represents at 
least a minimum approximation of the number 
of persons employed in Canada. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1943, 
as Reported by Employers 


HERE was a further slackening in in- 

dustrial activity at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, repeating the downward movement in- 
dicated in four of the last five years; previous 
to 1938, however, employment had usually, 
though not invariably, shown recovery at 
February 1 from the year-end recession, so 
that, on the average, there has been a small 
advance between January 1 and February 1 in 
the period, 1921-1942. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated data from 13,470 em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 1,815,975, as 
compared with 1,840,501 at January 1. Re- 
flecting this reduction of 24,526 persons, or 1-3 
per cent, the index umber of employment 
(1926—100), declined from 183-7 at January 1, 
to 181°2 at the date under review, when it was 
9-6 per cent higher than the February 1, 1942, 
figure of 165:4. Since the contraction was 
contra-seasonal according to the experience of 
the period, 1929-37, used in calculating the 
factors of seasonal variation, the seasonally- 
adjusted index also showed a loss, falling 
from its previous maximum of 190-9 at Jan- 
uary 1, to 188-2 at the beginning of February. 


With the resumption of normal operations, 
interrupted in many establishments over the 
holiday season, the payrolls disbursed at the 
date under review showed an important gain, 
rising from $51,386,339 ‘at’ January 1, to 
$54,346,903 paid on or about February 1 for 
services rendered in the week preceding. This 
was a gain of 5:8 per cent. The per capita 
average, which had declined from $30.06 at 
December 1 to $27.92 at January 1, rose to 
$29.93 at the latest date, when it was affected 
to some extent by industrial disputes, and also 
by unfavourable weather. It was nevertheless 


decidedly higher than the February 1, 1942, 
average of $27.65. In the 12 months since 
then, the index of aggregate payrolls has in- 
creased 17-7 per cent, accompanying the gain 
of 9-6 per cent in the index of employment. 

Considerable improvement was indicated in 
manufacturing at the beginning of February, 
resulting in the establishment of a new all- 
time maximum index. The largest advances 
were in iron and steel plants; there were also 
important gains in leather, textile and non- 
ferrous metal factories, together with smaller 
increases in a number of other industries. On 
the other hand, the food, tobacco, lumber and 
chemical industries released employees. In 
some cases, the changes were seasonal in 
character. 

The non-manufacturing divisions, on the 
whole, were seasonally quieter at the date 
under review. There were moderate losses in 
employment in mining, communications and 
services, together with larger declines in 
logging, transportation, construction and trade; 
in the last-named, over 21,000 persons were 
laid off by the co-operating establishments, 
following the intense activity over the holiday 
season reflected in the data for January 1. The 
shrinkage in trade. was unusually pronounced. 


Payrolls 


The salaries and wages distributed at Feb- 
ruary 1 by the co-operating employers totalled 
$54,346,903, exceeding by $2,960,564, or 5°8 per 
cent, the weekly payroll of $51,386,339 dis- 
bursed on or about January 1. As already 
indicated, the rise was seasonal. The weekly 
per capita average earnings advanced from 
$27.91 at January 1, to $29.93 at the first of 


~ 


1943] 


February, as compared with $2765 at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. 

The latest survey shows that, when the 
statistics for financial institutions are included, 
the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment was 1,879,112, as compared with 1,904,166 
at January 1. The sums received as weekly 
payrolls by these persons amounted to $56,- 
317,268, while those employed at January 1 
were paid $53,340,274 for services rendered in 
the last week in December. The per capita 
average for the nine main industries, including 
finance, was $29.97, as compared with $28.01 
at the beginning of January, and $27.73 at 
February 1, 1942. These averages were slightly 
higher than those given in the preceding 
paragraph for the eight leading industries, for 
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which records of employment are available for 
a lengthy period, so that they are used in the 
general comparisons of this report. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 1926= 
100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indi- 
cates that in ‘the period for which data are 
available, there has been a general increase 
of 18-5 per cent in the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups, while the aggregate weekly 
earnings of these persons are higher by 394 per 
cent. Including finance, the gain in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941, to February 1, 1943, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notgt.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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amounted to 17:9 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 38-4 per cent. 

Between February 1, 1942, and February 1, 
1943, there was an increase in employment in 
the eight industries, amounting to 9:6 per cent, 
accompanied by that of 17-7 per cent in the 
weekly payrolls. The explanation previously 
given for the much greater rise in the latter 
than in employment may again be stated:— 
(1) the growing concentration of workers in 
the heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay are above the average and, in 
addition, there is a considerable amount of 
overtime work, (2) the extension of the system 
of paying a cost-of-living bonus to the ma- 
jority of workers; the rates at which this 
allowance has been calculated have been 
increased on more than one occasion since its 
institution, and (3) the progressive up-grading 
of employees as they gain experience in their 
work. In certain cases, higher wage-rates have 
also been granted. In spite of these main 
factors reacting favourably upon the earnings 
of the typical wage-earner, the average weekly 
pay envelope, as a result of the continued 
dilution of labour and other reasons, has not 
shown advances commensurate with those in 
the index of aggregate payrolls. Thus, the 
latter has risen by 39-5 per cent: from June 1, 
1941, while the index of per capita earnings 
has increased by 18-5 per cent. 
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Mainly as a result of wartime conditions, 
the expansion in employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing in the period of observation 
has been much greater than that in the non- 
manufacturing industries; where the index of 
employment in the former has risen by 32:2 
per cent from June 1, 1941, that of payrolls 
has advanced by 57:4 per cent. The weekly 
earnings of the typical individual engaged in 
factory work have increased by 19-7 per cent, 
while the all-industries’ average has risen by 
18-5 per cent. The factors given above as 
influencing the all-industries’ trends operate 
with greater force in the case of manufac- 
turing. 

Even more noteworthy than the expansion 
in the number of workers and the payrolls in 
manufacturing as a whole in recent months, 
is that which has taken place in plants pro- 
ducing durable goods, in which the index of 
employment has risen by 50-1 per cent, and 
that of payrolls by 79-4 per cent from June 1, 
1941, to February 1, 1943. Despite consider- 
able curtailment in the non-durable goods 
division, the index number of employment in 
this group was 16:6 per cent above that indi- 
cated at June 1, 1941, while the increases in 
the payrolls amounted to 34:9 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, 1t must be borne in mind 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100. 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 








Ercut Leaping INDUSTRIES 


_ Index Numbers of 


Employ- 
ment 
1941 
Sane gid aie Wile hts 0 ee eM AeA oR DINER Me ae 100-0 
PTET Ville epeatd chil edb a ete an la MUS teas vee TE i 102-9 
DM eats Catesea en Manan aa IAG TSR CES Oe URBAN 105-0 
Sept syd iedinnl') .cmapeme At Mie min Ea aang ae 106-4 
CB Fe A 0 DNS eR PIR AR COST A esheets ete SMI ca ants wel 108-4 
INT OVEN a teas ta i a pCi re IO HAL NU OP 109-6 
HB ay eh at) Cesena MB RR MP SLs Eg a As 110-4 
1942 
B fave Hh beh baal A 9 Sa en a AN RDN RED SP el 108-4 
Fre bi pbc causes ied ti htate bt pet MG Ra RAL Te 108-2 
Mae iL Lovob ta uli oud: eet Ullon tele Vee mM Rete tN 108-0 
RD Ta Ge iit. selies Magda a kiedele MUA eat Mas aaeienel ag el ‘108-¢C 
Ea TA ag NOR eg ete SUPT RE NR ME TA ay Un ate A Ka FP 109-5 
PLSD Cede m) PEE RD siti EMT ee Nest AMEN ge NY at ceuh ty le MUSK ecu 112-3 
uly De ie I Ai dine ad hia MERA RR RCA COR abe TAN MUTE 114-9 
ANE YT ate TO I TTC AIL A a el A a 116-3 
Sep barbie mute vec hi tel: Minin Yee (Oa nm neta aatpene te | 117-3 
Ooi contra DIRS VaR In ROO th ek a a pace a tom 116-6 
INO IL si Save Me Wee Ma lie aed tm een AS 119-9 
UD cer vee SAR MRA AE MR TO le te a UN A RLY 900 MED 122-0 
1943 
FEED BIB BD ie I 4, oR He GE MIA a oad 4 120-1 
1 ER=1 O20) Lee poten pA aR Yee CURIE PU RU Gen GCM Iie Li Lt 118-5 


MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 














Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 

100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25:49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-387 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117°3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-5 DRS 112-1 123-4 28-15 
112-3 26-13 111-4 114-6 26-32 
118-5 27-65 113-8 126-3 28-39 
119-4 27-92 116 5 130-2 28-58 
121-6 28:41 118-7 134-3 28-94 
124-0 28-59 120-4 137-3 29-19 
125-5 28-20 122-6 137-6 28-73 
129-7 28-49 124-7 142-0 29-16 
131-8 28-62 125-4 143-5 29-08 
Syst) 29-29 128-3 148-9 29-72 
138-0 29-51 129-9 152-8 30-15 
140-8 29-81 130-1 155-6 30-70 
144-3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
131.9* 27-92* 130-7 142-9 28-11* 
139-5 29-93 132-2 157-4 30-62 








1943] 


that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
_ gates and averages. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
turing resumed its upward movement at the 
beginning of February, when the gain rather 
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exceeded the decline indicated at January 1. 
The rise was, however, on a smaller scale than 
at February 1 in either 1942 or 1941, and was 
also below-average according to the experience 
of earlier years of the record. In being of 
less-than-normal proportions, the increase at 
the date under review was like the year-end 
contraction from which it was recovery. 


The 7,540 establishments furnishing data at 
the beginning of February reported a com- 
bined working force of 1,157,459 men and 
women, an increase of 12,879, or 1:1 per cent, 
over their staffs at January 1. The index, at 
222-1, was slightly above the previous all-time 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at February 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with: Index Numbers of Employment aun Payrolls as at February 1, 1943, January 1, 


1943, and February 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


InpEx NUMBERS OF 









































Per Capita 
‘ : beg i on Weekly Earnings E Aggregate Weekly 
ee a os Industrial Reoorten Paviolle mployment Pacts 
at at 
Feb. 1, 1943] Feb. 1, 1942} Feb. 1] Feb. 1 |} Feb. 1] Jan.1 | Feb.1 | Feb.1| Jan.1 | Feb. 1 
1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
$ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimeces........ 125,374 3,314,999 26-44 24-17 109-8 118-3 W17-3 134-5 135-7 134-5 

Prince Edward Island..... 2,104 47,765 22-70 20-16 104-6 104-6 107-5 108-1 110-6 102-0 

Nova ScOtiale saek tea! 74,383 2,028, 067 27-27 24-58 109-7 115-8 120-5 134-2 134-6 136:7 

New Brunswick........... 48, 887 1,229, 167 25°35 23-68 111-3 123-1 113-7 136-2 128-8 132-5 
Quchees) esi Be 581, 706 9 452,693 28°28 25-49 128-3 126:3 112-3 152-5 140-8 122-7 
Ontario nok ode eedoas 757,822 | 23,893,558 31-53 29-36 115-3 115-8 167-0 134-9 123-5 117-3 
Prairie Provimces........... 182,420 5,430,575 29-77 28-42 105-0 169-7 98-8 126-1 122-5 108-2 

Manitoba eign cee esd). 87,058 2,576,008 29-59 28-37 106-4 110-3 98-9 119-3 120-0 106-6 

Saskatchewan............ 33, 747 973,184 28-84 27-40 95-6 103-4 86-3 110-7 116-4 95-2 

PA DeRtAS Watt hate BR NIOS 61,615 1,881,388 30-53 29-00 108-9 112-5 106-5 126-7 129-7 118-1 
British Columbia.......... 168,653 5,235,078 31-16 29-62 134-5 137-4 164-2 151-8 156 -9* 113-8 

CANADA.......... 1,815,975 | 54,346,903 | 29-93 | 27-65 4118-5 | 120-1 | 108-2) 1389-5 | 131-9*| 118-3 
(b) Crrizs 
NONCT ER LARA A Mey eR Dae | 277,245 8,259,023 29-79 26-72 129-3 127-9 110-0 155-3 139-6 119-5 
QOnebeci@ity Ak Ake eae BU O22 928,705 25-09 22-36 157-8 152-5 119-2 193-7 165-0 128-7 
TOTONEGSARa i hry ee nh 7s 3 248, 567 7,823,423 31-47 29-01 126-1 126-7 111-5 149-2 134-7 122-5 
Olta wal seal Ame oe ey 21,463 570, 283 26-57 24-66 108-0 109-5 113-4 125-2 115-6 122-9 
EL atone Wee ene Bee 63,140 2,041,318 82°33 30-77 119-4 119-0 111-9 140-5 129-1 125-6 
VT SORT ie Ht lila tals ei 42,864 1, 802, 863 42-06 39-57 137-2 136-1 109-4 152-0 130-5* 114-4 
Win pe cir hare Ma eee ay: Paceliea we 55,615 t,552,019 27-91 26-75 109-2 114-6 103-6 120-6 121-2 110-1 
Wali @Ouier yas prkine sate | ee 85, 650 2,006, L12 29-88 28-79 169-2 170-8 119-5 196-2 197-9 133-4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
IM ATOTA CENT O a: 2 trate ie he cas 1,157,459 | 35,439.995 80-62 28-39 132-2 120-7 113-8 157-4 142-9 126-0 

Durable Goods!........... 625,698 | 21,186,960 33°30 31-27 150-1 147-4 117-3 179-4 161-8 133-3 

Non-Durable Goods...... 504,561 | 18,624,542 27-00 25-01 117-2 116-2 108-4 134-9 123-4 119-7 

Electric Light and Power. 17,200 628, 493 36-54 34-37 90-1 91-1 93-3 102-1 98 -9* 99-6 
offer ah 2e ia tae EAE Re ae Ble 69,970 1,435,378 20-51 17-54 147-7 158-4 168-8 161-1 179-7 158-5 
IVETE OS, ES a anaes ty Ae 75, 508 2,703,614 35-81 36-13 91-1 91-6 99-8 104-4 96-8 116-4 
Communications............ 27,528 795, 786 28-91 27-55 106-1 106-2 103-1 113-1 115-6* 104-8 
FLEADSPOrhAULONEe. tyro Pit Ge 133, 164 4,816,053 36-17 34-50 106-4 108-7 99-0 | . 121-4 123-9 107-9 
Construction and Mainten- 

ATIGCO MPC mG gel 158,586 | 4,574,521 | 28-85 | 24-82 90-1 94-7 84-7 | 114-2] 111-6 95-0 
Berpices ee ct eee ee 40,042 730, 882 18-25 16-87 105-1 105-6 97-7 120-2 119-4 103-3 
STV CLONR Pee A cee) Sevan caverns 153,721 3,850, 694 25-05 23-60 95-2 108-4 100-0 105-0 113-9 104-2 

Hight Leading Industries} 1,815,975 | 54,346,903 | 29-93 | 27-65 118-5 | 120-1] 108-2} 1389-5 | 131-9*) 118-3 
inane pia elias Goidoviel 13070; 8600 1) colo lala cones 105-3 106-2 | 100-2 114-1 113-2 108-2 
Total—Nine 8 aed In- 

dustries.. : 1,879,112 | 56,317,268 | 29-97 | 27-73 117-9 | 119-5 99-8 | 1388-4] 131-2 117-9 
* Revised. 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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maximum of 221-7 at December 1, 1942, and 
was 16-2 per cent higher than the February 1, 
1942, figure of 191-2. The latest increase was 
not equal to that usually indicated at the 
beginning of February, however, so that there 
was a decline in the seasonally-adjusted index, 
which fell from 234:3 at January 1, to 230°5 
at the date under review. 

There was a substantial increase at Feb- 
ruary 1 in the payroll disbursements which 
aggregated $35,439,995, as compared with 
$32,176,629 at January 1; this increase of 
10-1 per cent was due in the main to the 
resumption of normal operations, following 
the year-end holidays. The per capita aver- 
age, which had declined from $31-17 at 
December 1, to $28-111 at January 1, rose 
to $30-62 at February 1. The latest figure 
was affected to some extent by industrial 
disputes. It was, however, considerably higher 
than the average of $28-39 paid at February 
1, 1942. In the intervening 12 months, the 
index of aggregate payrolls has risen by 
24-6 per cent, while that of employment, as 
already stated, was 16-2: per cent higher. 

1 Revised. 
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The greater growth in the wages distributed 


by the co-operating establishments in the 


twelve months has been dealt with briefly in 
an earlier paragraph. 

Further important expansion was shown 
at February 1 in iron and steel plants, which 
reported the addition of almost 9,800 persons 
to their working forces. Within this division, 
there were especially large increases in ship- 
building, aircraft and other vehicle and fire- 
arm plants. Considerable gains were also 
indicated in textile, leather, non-ferrous 
metal, miscellaneous manufactured product 
and electrical apparatus and supply works. 
On the other hand, food, lumber, tobacco and 


chemical factories released employees; in 
some cases, the losses were seasonal in 
character. 


In recent monthly reports on employment 
and payrolls, it has been pointed out that, 
largely due to wartime developments, the 
employment afforded by an _ increasingly 
large number of factories turning out con- 
sumers’ goods has declined from the un- 
precedentedly high levels established before 
the shortage of labour became acute; where 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


oR ae 

4 (he hae e 

ae. s. S30 Ss n 

= | ee | eee! FS | eg 

< Ss per 25 Ok 

6) au |ARS | An Z—Q 
Beb.iyt 5 927e nts, 96-6 OSB a meee ieee ota cb tele ake 
Feb. il}, 1928.e re. 102-0 UCU ccc Scie | ante) Aaa ee nee 
Feb: 1, 1929504... 1D O05) LOL Oil ee ee cell tiie [iereistes gies 
Feb. 1, 1930...... DB RES THI 8 hoa s0 Gib Hho Ae ates Ieee 
Heby (171931... sin NOUBA ORDO Ses 21 (a 2) ee eed ee ae 
Feb: 1, '1982.)..1. 3. 89-7 DOP OU eres reilate Bc sh ccs il\o. arth ke 
Mell 7193830. bcp 77-0 Gr Opa mare eet 8a). ill, Mapatoey ol 
Feb. 1, 1934. 1... 91-4 LOL See GIA aR ee oi. ofa e oe 
eb. VW 19355.) a OAs Git OO) Eel te renarevapest ee tee cies t fey eae 
Feb. 1, 1936...... O8- Selig 02s Qe were eee te: steeds) era's, 222 
Bebe Li G3 7t ew. LOLI MELO DAE MRO Ee old oil Noles dal 
Feb. 1, 1938...... 110-4 112°3 76:0} 116-4 109-6 
Heb.” 1)' 1939). 1. 106-5 | 100-5 79°+2 107-8 92-9 
Feb. 1, 1940...... 114-4} 118-4 85-1 124-9 112-5 
Feb. 1, 1941.,.... 135-2 135-2 | 130-6 142-7 | 126-3 
Feb. 1, 1942...... 165-4 178-8 115-1} 202-4 153-4 
1 as I a 8, fs 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 | 145-4 
Jet ie bye aL eBaas ic 165-2 | 155-6 92-0 | 175:0 | 135-3 
May Paice th: 167-4 | 156-7 94-4] 179°3 132°3 
June? 1s Aes. tage 171-7 | 166-1 107:0 | 185-2 145-9 
Duly Ye Vee ALE spa ee 175-7 |- 177-2} 117-0} 199-7} 153-0 
ANTS Bde. fee 177-8 170-4} 111-8 193-3 145-6 
ep td Alar eteuy ste 179:3 | 172-2} 111-9 195-1 147-5 
OGG EY iL Re eh de 181-3 185-2 | 106-7} 211-6 | 157-2 
NOY 203 Ve 183-3 189-0 |} 108-0} 214-1 162-6 
MD OGe Eee RE is Rane 186-5 | 195-1} 108-6] 220-4] 169-6 
Jan’, 1,7 1043)... 3. 183-7 | 180-0} 112-0} 194-5} 166-1 
BOD A Loh ica ake eae 181-2 | 167-4] 108-3 | 184-2] 150-1 


Relative weight of 
Employment, by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Feb. 1, 1943 


100-0 6-9 0-1 4-1 2°7 


f=} 
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é 5 

cs} 8 q 3 
S) ‘S oF te 3S qe 

o by aed a= fo] DQ g 

cs g a5 8 a 63 

5 = Spee 3 a "alo 

oe e) Ay AY =} n aot) 
95-3 98-3 LO Hed Wea Ia a em a Wi ents 90-8 
TOV262 7 21045955) 2 10820 eee 8 oe aie aah danni 93-5 
105-9 117-0 1 SJ (0 ge SRR FE ed 96-4 
108-2 | 117-1 g (OTEK) | ckeeeae Grea Tae! bree chs Sons 99-9 
O08 sSale LOL 74 b 1OMe Omeearcee ccs ts ce meee 93-8 
85-9 92-7 OD San toe o< vena cuits eerste 77°5 
13-7 78-9 BSC Bl WAU ri 1 0 RoR UE re aes 68-0 
88-5 95-3 RS Ais Cameos MEL L cle eis aes cvs] Seuapomseerene 84-1 
89-5 | 100-2 SO ral Rae es | os choca, ce cll oe ae ke 89-6 
95-2 | 102-4 COE RCH? / Iolo ena Lee el 94-1 
106-7 108-4 Ole Gal amet nays Pc vatcka cucyedtaieee etek 91-3 
114-5 116-2 91-7 91-1 89-0 96-4 
113-0 | 109-2 93-9 89-2 96-0 96-2 
116-0 120-2 100-8 96-2 98-0 100-0 
139-4 143-4 112-2 107-7 108-4 118-0 
176°7 173°3 126-8 123-3 109-9 140-5 
178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 143-1 
176-8 | 174-8 | 127-2] 125-5] 112-9 149-6 
177-9 | 175-9 | 1380-9 | 129-1 118-5 158-8 
182-8 | 178-5} 187-4] 133-0] 132-0 161-9 
187-1 181-1 139-4 135-3 131-6 167-9 
191-4 | 181-5] 148-5] 188-0] 187-5 175-3 
192-8 | 183-0] 143-1 137-8 | 138-8 179-4 
194-5 | 184-7] 139-0] 1386-0] 134-3 183-6 
198-1 185-2 | 140-2] 138-0] 135-6 187-2 
202-2 | 188-2] 141-9] 139-1 136-2 187-4 
198-7 | 187-4] 140-7] 137-6} 181-7 185-4 
198-7 | 186-6 | 184-7] 132-7] 121-8 181-4 
32-0 41-7 10-1 4-8 1:9 9-3 








Norz.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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11 manufacturing industries or groups at July 
1, 1942, had reported a slackening as com- 
pared with a year earlier, 18 divisions at 
February 1 showed a reduction from the same 
date in 1942. Notable among these were the 
vegetable food, boot and shoe, lumber, pulp 
and paper and rubber classes, and several 
branches of textiles; in these groups, how- 
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ever, employment was still in greater volume 
than in the period prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. The recent falling-off in many of 
these divisions merits more attention for the 
reason that, in a great many cases, they 
are engaged in manufacturing commodities 
or parts directly required in the war effort. 
On the other hand, employment in an im- 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


Industries 


Manufacturing 
Fur and products 
Boots and shoes 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 


Musical instruments 
Plant products—edible 


Rubber products 
Textile products 


Hosiery and knit goods 


Tobacco 


Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 


ioe llaneors 


Communications 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 

Transportation 


Steam railways 


Construction and maintenance 


Personal (chiefly laundries) 
Trade 
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eC ey 
CC ee cd 
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WMCOUIOM LOM ANC DARA CT Tor ot. to le. ee oes 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...................0..0c0ee 
Pleat ineanni ancien i. ese ei. kd ced oe Bc) cb ale vigl dis 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).............00c cece eee eee 
Foundry and machine shop products.................0.00% 


Ce ee 
CC ee 
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BE aN 63-7 222-1 
amis >, Ne Rene 1-9 172-9 
Be bt oon Vk A 0-2 124-4 
eR 8c 1-6 142-5 
ee ee a a 1-0 127-5 
ST ON, 3-2 107-5 
Myo ochre 1:8 88-7 
He ea 0-5 107-8 
Si RAE IS 0-9 178-0 
Pe ae ce 0-1 45-7 
Peet Pee lane 2-4 137-6 
Rea et 4-3 125-8 
Bk etek 1:9 113-6 
RPE eR 0-8 185-0 
se RSD ores 1:6 121-3 
eRe EN Ae 0-9 127-9 
ey VIR OS 7-9 165-3 
Reis Pe eS 2-8 170-8 
Ber Os eae 1-4 125-0 
Seca aa als 0-7 197-5 
Lae Se eseyeee |? 0-6 558-8 
Ma 2 OLS 1-2 138-8 
J See 2-9 170-7 
De 8 Td 1-0 174-6 
Bh S| OR 0-8 174-8 
ciel bo Raton 0-7 223-8 
ch Ra ok 5-3 760-6 
<a tae aoe 0-8 133-7 
PP ey egal g 0-9 135-1 
MS: oe Oe | 2-2 284-0 
Br ce 25-3 338-3 
4s eRe Ton 1-8 255-0 
MERE Neos gets * 1-5 256-5 
AS ee 0-6 132-8 
oo Moats: 9-6 277-5 
Meese ne eek 2-6 317-7 
seg erate (ar 3:7 1,497-2 
aa: ree Parte 0-3 162-4 
Bes ee ee 1-2 329-2 
ee eh 1-0 332-0 
PPE ss theca ke 5-6 480-0 
me ees es 3-4 404-7 
3 Caer 0-9 202°5 
oie DREN 0-9 392-6 
Rees ae 3-9 233-8 
Pe ails sie 4-2 161-4 
«5 fe: 1-4 93-5 
RP Be 2-2 317-7 
Peet teak 0-6 149-0 
shite 1-5 103-1 
a PO eB 0-4 129-6 
een eee 1-1 95-8 
See aE ese 7-3 105-5 
ee em, F 2-2 164-9 
65 pHa 4-3 97-4 
AE Re Sed 0-8 69-4 
Mee err 8-7 125-7 
J RODEO? 4-3 180-3 
Rays AS Nae 2-1 98-1 
SEIS eA 2-3 95-8 
se SARS 2-2 179-7 
NA Ba ees Oe 1-4 174-2 
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1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


*Revised. 
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portant number of industries has reached 
new all-time highs in recent months; 
especially noteworthy among those in this 
category are the chemical, beverage and the 
various metal-using industries. 


Based on the weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed by the reporting employers at June 
1, 1941, as 100, the index number of payrolls 
at February 1, 1948, was 157-4, as compared 
with 142-9 at the beginning of January, 
and 126°3 at February 1, 1942. There was 
thus an increase of 24-6 per cent in the 
reported payrolls during the 12 months, ac- 
companying that of 16-2 per cent in the index 
number of employment. An explanation has 
been given earlier in this report for the dis- 
parity in the rates of increase in employment 
and payrolls; the upgrading of employees 
as they acquire experience is a factor of 
particular and increasing importance in the 
manufacturing industries, tending’ to counter- 
act the effect of the lange-scale dilution of 
labour resulting from the existing stringency. 
Another factor exercising unusual influence 
in the case of manufacturing is the changing 
industrial distribution of the wage-earners in 
recorded employment. The effect of this is 
clearly shown by a comparison of the figures 
for the durable and the non-durable goods 
groups. Thus, the payroll index in the former 
at February 1, was 34-5 per cent higher than 
at February 1, 1942, while that in the non- 
durable goods division was 12:7 per cent 
higher; over the same period, the index of 
employment in the durable goods has risen 
by 28 per cent, while that in the non-durable 
classes has gained by only 4:7 per cent. 


Since the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been especially pro- 
nounced increases in the salaries and wages 
paid in the chemical, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, miscellaneous manufactured 
products, electrical apparatus and beverage 
industries. The gains in these industries 
have been accompanied by important though 
relatively smaller advances in employment. 
In practically every case, and notably in the 
industries just mentioned, the per capita 
averages in the various branches of manu- 
facturing were considerably higher at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, than at the same date of 1942. 


Many factors contribute to the differences 
found in these averages. Prominent among 
these is the sex distribution of workers in 
the various industries. a factor which is 
associated with that of age, the women work- 
ers in general, tending to belong in the 
younger age groups, where earnings normally 
are less than among more experienced em- 
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ployees. The presence or absence of over- 


time work also affects substantially the per 


capita average earnings. 


Logging —Repeating the movement in- 
dicated at February 1 in four of the last 
five years, employment in logging showed 
a falling-off at February 1; part of the 
reported loss of 4,731 workers was due to 
unfavourable weather. The 490 co-operating 
employers stated that they had a personnel 
of 69,970 persons at the date under review. 
The index of employment, at 233-8, was 
lower than at February 1 in 1941 or 1942, 
and also than in 1938 and 1937, but was 
otherwise the highest for that date in the 
record. As compared with 267:2 at February 
1, 1942, there was a decline of 124 per cent 
in the index of employment; this, however, 
was accompanied by a gain of 1:6 per cent in 
the index of payrolls over the 12 months. — 
The salaries and wages reported at the latest 
date amounted to $1,435,378, as compared 
with $1,601,656 in the preceding report. 

The per capita average earnings declined 
from $21.441 at January 1, 1942, to $20.51 
at the date under review; this falling-off was 
partly caused by unfavourable weather con- 
ditions, which reduced the working time. 
The February 1, 1942, average had been 
$17.54. It must be noted that the figures of 
aggregate and per capita earnings in logging 
do not include the value of board and lodg- 
ing, frequently a part of the remuneration of 
workers engaged in bush operations. The 
high labour turnover in many camps is also 
an important factor in lowering the reported 
earnings. 


Mining—The trend of employment was 
downward in the mining metallic ores and 
coal, and also in the extraction of other non- 
metallic minerals. Data were tabulated from 
436 operators, with a combined working force 
of 75,505 persons, as compared with 75,928 
at January 1. The index in the mining group 
declined from 162-4 in the preceding report, 
to 161°4 at the beginning of February, when 
it was 8-7 per cent lower than that of 176-8 
at February 1, 1942. The index of payrolls 
was lower by 10-3 per cent over the 12 months. 
The payrolls distributed at the date under 
review aggregated $2,703,644, as compared 
with $2,505,198 in the preceding period of 
observation. Resumption of work over the 
holidays was chiefly responsible for the higher 
earnings. The per capita figure rose from 
$32.99 at January 1 to $35.81 at February 1, 
but was lower than that of $36.13 at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. 


Communications—There was a _ slight 
slackening in employment in communica- 
tions at February 1, when a staff of 27,528 
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was reported by the co-operating employers, 
whose employees at January 1 had numbered 
27,575. The loss was smaller than usual for 
the season. The salaries and wages paid at 
the date under review aggregated $795,736, 
as compared with $813,866 in the preceding 
_ report. The per capita average declined from 
$29.51 at January 1, to $28.91 at the first 
of February, as compared with $27.55 at 
February 1, 1942. The index of employment 
at the date under review stood at 103-1, 
slightly higher than that of 100-2 at the 
beginning of February of last year. The gain 
in the payroll index in the 12 months was 
7:9 per cent. 


Transportation—A further contraction in 
employment was recorded in transportation 
at February 1, according to data furnished 
by 579 employers with 133,164 persons on their 
staffs, 2,915 fewer than in their last report. 
The loss approximated the decline ordinarily 
indicated at the time of year. Moderate 
improvement was noted in the local tran- 
sportation group; steam railway operation 
was rather quieter, while there was a con- 


siderable reduction in shipping and stevedor- . 


ing. The index, at 105-5, was several points 
higher than that of 98:2 at February 1, 1942. 

The reported transportation employees 
were paid the sum of $4,816,053 at the date 
under review for services rendered in the 
week preceding. At January 1, the reported 
payrolls had totalled $4,912,517; the per capita 
average was then $36.10, slightly lower than 
that of $36.17 at February 1. At the same 
date in 1942, the average had been $34.50. 
The latest index of payrolls was 124 per 
cent higher than that at the beginning of 
February of last winter. 


Construction and Maintenance —There were 
important losses in building and highway 
construction at the date under review, but 
work on railway maintenance considerably 
increased, largely as a result of seasonal con- 
ditions. The 1,534 contractors from whom 
data were received had a working force of 
158,586 persons, as compared with 166,648 at 
January 1. The weekly salaries and wages 
paid by these employers aggregated $4,574,521, 
as compared with $4,471,771 in the last report. 
The per capita average rose from $26.83 at 
January 1, to $28.85 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, aS compared with $24.82 at the same 
date in 1942. Standing at 125-7 at February 
1, the index of employment was 6:4 per 
cent higher than that of 118-1 indicated at 
the same date of 1942. The gain in the pay- 
roll index in this comparison was 20-2 per 
cent. 
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Services—A slight falling-off was indicated 
in employment in hotels and restaurants and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments; 
612 of these released 108 workers, bringing 
their staffs to 40,042 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. The decline was seasonal, but was of 
less-than-average proportions. The persons in 
recorded employment were paid the sum of 
$730,882 in weekly payrolls, as compared with 
$726,623 at January 1. In the period from 
February 1, 1942, there has been a rise of 
7-6 per cent in employment, accompanying 
that of 16-4 per cent in the index of payrolls. 
The per capita averages were $18.10 at Jan- 
uary 1 and $18.25 at February 1, 1943, as 
compared with $16.87 at February 1, 1942. 
Attention must again be drawn to the fact 
that in hotels and restaurants, as in logging, 
many of those employed receive board and 
lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted some 61 per cent 
of the total reported in the service division 
as a whole at the beginning of February. 


Trade—Unusually pronounced curtailment 
in employment was noted in trade at the date 
under review, following the extremely large 
gains depicted in the preceding report. Data 
were compiled from 2,218 merchandising estab- 
lishments with a staff of 153,721 persons, 
21,119 fewer than at the beginning of January. 
The salaries and wages distributed by these 
firms amounted to $3,850,694, as compared 
with $4,178,079 at January 1. The loss in the 
payrolls was proportionately less than that 
in the number of employees, so that the per 
capita average considerably increased, rising 
from $23.90 in the last report, to $25.05 at the 
date under review, as compared with $23.60 
in the same period of last year. 

The latest index number of employment in 
trade was 149-3; this was 4°8 per cent lower 
than the February 1, 1942, figure of 156-8. 
The index of payrolls, however, was frac- 
tionally higher at the date under review. 


Financial Institutions—The 753 co-operat- 
ing financial institutions had a personnel of 
63,137, as against 63,665 at January 1. The 
salaries and wages reported amounted to $1,- 
970,365, as compared with $1,953,935 paid by 
the same establishments on or about January 
1. The per capita weekly average was $31.21, 
as compared with $30.69 in the last report, and 
$29.79 at February 1, 1942. The index of em- 
ployment in financial institutions stood at 
122-3, as compared with 121-5 at February 1, 
1942, since when the index number of payrolls 
has risen by 5-5 per cent. 
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Employment Conditions at the End of March as Reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 


HE following abstract of regional sum- 

maries of reports from Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission indicate 
that employment conditions across Canada at 
the end of March were as follows: 


Maritime Region 


Meetings of Provincial Committees were 
being held at a number of centres to formu- 
late plans for overcoming the prospective 
shortage of farm labour. In some areas, in- 
creasing numbers of farm workers who had 
been employed in logging and mining during 
the winter months were returning to agricul- 
tural employment. These men were, for the 
most part, employed in cutting wood for fuel. 
Some farmers and farm workers were indicat- 
ing their preference for continued employment 
in war industries. Land operations, it was 
expected, would commence late in April or 
early in May. In the meantime, the farm 
labour problem was not acute. 

Fishing operations were being actively car- 
ried on in some areas. Good catches of her- 
ring, cod and haddock were exported. On 
the north shore of Prince Edward Island 
fishermen were repairing their fishing gear 
and traps preparatory to the opening of the 
lobster season. A shortage of labour for fish 
processing plants was proving a handicap. 
However, prices paid for fish were good and 
there appeared to be no serious shortage of 
fishermen. Efforts were being made to dis- 
courage the inclination of some fishermen, in 
one or two of the smaller centres, to sell 
their fishing gear with a view to obtaining 
employment in industrial plants. 

Winter operations in the woods were near- 
ing completion throughout the Region. Prep- 
arations were underway for the annual river 
drive and more sawmills were commencing to 
operate. River-drivers and sawmill workers 
were in demand as well as a comparatively 
few men for logging operations and for cut- 
ting cordwood. Many timber operators were 
planning to continue cutting throughout the 
summer. 

Adverse factors affecting mining in Cape 
Breton were an acute shortage of miners and 
the reported prevalence of absenteeism among 
coal miners. Limestone quarrying and man- 
ganese mines, while active, suffered from a 
lack of sufficient workers. Iron mines were 
working at capacity, but gypsum mines were 
inactive. 

Industrial activity was fairly general 
throughout the Region. About the only note- 


worthy exceptions were the fruit dehydration 
plants which were closing at the end of 
March and a large wood-working establish- 
ment which was closed to permit of the in- 
stallation of new machinery, preparatory to 
undertaking a new type of wartime work. Pulp 
and paper mills were handicapped by a lack 
of sufficient water. Textiles were working 
steadily with a normal supply of workers. 
All steel mills were working at capacity, some 
of the larger ones showing a substantial in- 
crease in production over the corresponding 
period of 1942. Several fertilizer plants had 
commenced operations. The need for almost 
all types of skilled tradesmen in the ship- 
building and aircraft industries was very 
urgent and could not be fully supplied in the 
Maritime Region. Steps were being taken to 
obtain them through clearance. 


Although there were surpluses of carpen- 
ters in a few centres, the scarcity of construc- 
tion workers, both skilled and unskilled was 
becoming more acute, as new building pro- 
jects were getting underway. In some in- 
stances there was insufficient housing accom- 
modation for workers and there were definite 
indications of an overall shortage of con- 
struction labour. 


The securing of workers for hotels, restaur- 
ants and private homes was becoming more 
difficult. Many girls were being transferred 
to Ontario for work in munitions plants. 


Quebec Region 


Farm workers who had been employed in 
the woods and mines during the winter 
months were returning to farm work. This, 
and the fact that the spring season was late, 
tended to relieve the current demand for 
farm workers. However, many farmers were 
fearful that there would be a shortage of 
farm labour during the summer months and 
were showing reluctance to prepare for in- 
creased production while the labour supply 
problem remained obscure. The production 
of maple syrup and sugar had commenced in 
the southern portions of the province and a 
successful season was in prospect. 


Except in the Quebec city area, where over 
500 bushmen were needed, logging operations 
were slowing down throughout the province. 
Many bushmen were securing employment in 
sawmills or were standing by until river 
driving could get underway. It was expected 
that a number of large camps in the north- 
eastern portion of the Region will be operated 
throughout the summer. 
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Gold mining was being curtailed as farm 
workers, employed under winter permits, were 
returning to farms. Other underground miners 
were urging that they be given surface work 
during the summer months. 

Manufacturing industries, including food, 
wood products, boots and_ shoes, rubber, 
leather, optical goods and hosiery were work- 
ing at full capacity. Some of these plants 
were practically doubling their normal weekly 
output. In general, their labour requirements, 
especially: for unskilled workers, were being 
met locally. Textile mills (cotton, woollens, 
silk and clothing lines) were all very active. 
In some instances shortages of materials were 
apparent as serious temporary layoffs were 
becoming necessary. However, skilled work- 
ers were in general demand. The Montreal 
clothing trades were suffering grom labour 
shortages of considerable proportions. War- 
time industries in the Montreal and Quebec 
City areas were experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient unskilled labour. About 
800 women were required for the Quebec 
Arsenals. The shortage of workers in the 
aluminum industry was likely to be cor- 
rected by the employment of men released 
from power construction projects. Some dif- 
ficulty was being encountered in supplying 
500 potmen for a war industry near Montreal. 
Changes in war production were continuing 
and workers who had had to be laid off were 
being employed by other establishments. Radio 
tradesmen and machinists were especially in 
demand. The tramway strike caused a serious 
drop in the production of industrial plants 
as well as a two-day lay-off of over 500 
wartime workers. 

Except for several National Defence pro- 
jects, building construction was _ confined 
largely to general repairs. No shortage of 
construction labour was reported. 

Restaurants, hotels, institutions and private 
homes were in urgent need of workers, 
especially in two or three of the larger 
centres. The shortage was emphasized by the 
seasonal requirements of steamship lines and 
social clubs. Draughtsmen, bilingual stenog- 
raphers, typists, bookkeepers and competent 
office clerks were in great demand. 


Ontario Region 


The shortage of farm labour was being felt 
increasingly throughout the older portions 
of Ontario. Great difficulty was being met 
with in obtaining share croppers for sugar- 
beet, tobacco and tomato farms, and some 
stock farmers were thinking seriously of dis- 
posing of portions of their herds, if more 
workers were not made available. Farm work- 
ers employed in industry under permit for the 
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winter months were commencing to return to 
farms, but not in sufficient numbers to make 
any notable impression. Many of these work- 
ers were applying for extensions of their per- 
mits so that they could remain in industrial 
employment for “reasons of health”. Maple 
syrup making was in progress in some areas, 
but production was lighter than had been 
anticipated. 

Winter logging operations were practically 
completed until the ice had moved out of 
the streams and river-driving could get under- 
way. Several hundred men will be required 
for this work. Some timber operators were 
planning to keep their camps open throughout 
the summer, if sufficient loggers could be 
obtained. 

Underground beginners were urgently needed 
for the miners in the Sudbury and Kirkland 
Lake areas. Mine operators in the Timmins 
gold area were willing to employ inexperienced 
workers who could provide satisfactory health 
certificates. Labourers were needed for chro- 
mium mining and smelting. 

Industrial workers in many categories were 
in demand in most of the larger centres. Bakers 
and biscuit makers, tannery workers, shoe 
and glove makers were wanted. Skilled and 
unskilled men and women, as well as girls 
to train as wood-workers were required for 
aircraft production. Sawmill workers were be- 
ing sought in a number of lumbering centres. 
Textile mills needed male and female help. 
In some cases there was an increase in the 
tendency to have women replace men, not 
only in light factory work, but in some 
branches of the heavier metal trades. Skilled 
artisans and labourers alike were in demand 
in the iron and steel industries. There were 
shortages of labour for shipbuilding and the 
manufacture of war weapons and munitions. 
A similar condition existed in the rubber 
industry. In a number of instances these 
shortages were being felt acutely. In general, 
industrial labour requirements appeared to be 
decidedly on the increase. 

Although unfavourable weather conditions 
and shortage of materials were holding up con- 
struction work in a number of centres, there 
was considerable activity in building construc- 
tion. Wartime Housing and National Defence 
projects especially were progressing rapidly. 


. Other than these, little more than repair 


work was being undertaken. Relatively 
small temporary lay-offs occurred at a few 
points. There were therefore, occasional small 
surpluses of canpenters and other tradesmen. 
On the other hand, there were shortages of 
such labour from time to time at centres 
where building was active. 

Both operating and maintenance-of-way 
men were in demand for work for the rail- 
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ways. At a few points men were wanted for 


repair shops and in one instance women were 
being employed for this work. The bus com- 
panies required drivers and auto mechanics 
and staffs were being assembled for the sum- 
mer trade by the water transportation com- 
panies. 

In several of the larger centres competent 
office workers were wanted, especially ac- 
countants, clerks and stenographers. ‘The 
number available was generally quite inade- 
quate. 


Graduate nurses, as well as girls and women 
for cooks, waitresses and domestic service in 
institutions and private homes were in de- 
mand. In most instances the supply fell far 
short of the requirements. 


Prairie Region 


Farm labour shortages would no doubt be 
relieved somewhat by the return to the farm 
about the middle of April of workers who 
had been working under permit in other in- 
dustries during the winter months. In addi- 
tion, much was hoped for from the canvass 
being conducted by the “Win-the-War Com- 
mittee” under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture in Saskatchewan. It seemed 
probable that the unfinished threshing opera- 
tions of 1942 would not be completed until 
the 1948 crop had been planted. 

Fishermen in Northwestern Ontario were 
preparing for a. busy season owing to the in- 
creasing demand for fish. Every available 
fisherman would be employed. 


Logging operations were decreasing and 
many men were going back to farms. How- 
ever, additional bushmen were wanted at a 
few points. Some timber operators were plan- 
ning to continue cutting throughout the 
summer. 


Experienced coal miners and labourers were 
urgently needed and special efforts were being 
made to provide them. Hard rock miners for 
gold and base metal mines were also wanted 
and could not be obtained in sufficient num- 


bers. Labourers were required for work in 
the oil fields. 


Skilled tradesmen were needed for wartime 
industries. Attempts to obtain them through 
clearance had been only partly successful. 
Many girls were being employed for factory 
work and for operating bakery machinery. 

Construction work on airport and National 


Defence projects was being held up some-. 


what by shortages of materials. In spite of 
this, there was a fair demand for carpenters 
and builders’ labourers. Requests for carpen- 
ters and labourers to work on the Alaska 
Highway were being deferred because of un- 
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favourable weather conditions in the North- 
west Territories. Workers in these classes 
were being sought for transference to Eastern 
Canada and the Pacific coast. 


Several more teachers were wanted in 
Saskatchewan. Experienced  stenographers, 
bookkeepers, clerks, saleswomen and _ photo- 
graphic workers were required. The demand 
for girls and women to work in cafés, restau- 
rants and as domestics in institutions and in 
urban and rural homes was insistent and 
continuous. 


Pacific Region 


Agricultural labour requirements were in- 
creasing in the lower mainland area of British 
Columbia. On Vancouver Island and in the 
Okanagan district unfavourable weather was 
retarding farm operations considerably. In 
spite of that, there was insufficient farm help. 
Plans for the formation of a Provincial land 
army were proceeding rapidly. 

Despite intensive efforts to obtain them, 
there was an acute shortage of loggers in the 
coastal areas, in the Airplane Spruce camps 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands and, to a 
lesser extent, in the Prince George district. 
At Prince George, some operators were com- 
mencing to close down because of the spring 
break-up. About 500 men will be required 
in this area when the camps re-open. Many 
operators in the southern interior were em- 
ploying Japanese labour. 


All mines in the Region needed both skilled 
and unskilled men. The shortage in both 
coal and base metal mines was on the increase. 
Absenteeism, especially on the night shifts in 
the coal mines, was proving a serious handi- 
cap. Inter-regional clearance was being con- 
sidered as a possible means of solving the 
mine-labour problem. 


Sawmill workers were needed in spite of 
reductions in the season’s production of logs 
and unfavourable weather on the mainland. 
Skilled and unskilled tradesmen were urgently 
needed in the metals industries and several 
hundred men and women were required to 
assist in the manufacture of aircraft. Efforts 
were being made to have them transferred in 
from other Regions. Skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers were needed by the ship- 
building industry, in a few instances to replace 
men who were returning to farms. 


There was an acute shortage of construction 
labourers for National Defence projects on 
Vancouver Island and in the northern in- 
terior. The efforts to obtain road construction 
labourers through clearance had met with 
only indifferent success. Wage-rate differen- 
tials, as well as the revocation of the seven- 
day notice rule were causing a serious labour 
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turnover. To some extent too, weather con- 
ditions were delaying the completion of road 
construction. 


Experienced office help was in demand in 
a number of the larger centres, although a 
measure of progress wes being made in meet- 
ing these requirements. Competent help for 
hotels, restaurants, camp kitchens and private 
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homes was. scarce 
munities. 


The general labour situation throughout 
the Pacific Region was reported to be “defi- 
nitely worse in all essential industries” and 
in most of the National Defence projects. 
Enlistments and calls for service in the Armed 
Forces were aggravating the situation. 


in all the larger com- 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


February, 1943 


HE volume of business transacted by the 

Employment and Selective Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the four-week period January 29, to 
February. 25, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed a decline of 
5-2 per cent in the average daily placements 
when compared with those of the preceding 
four week period, but an increase of 510-°5 
per cent over those of the month of February 
a year ago. Under the first comparison, except 
for a marked gain in manufacturing and slight 
inclines in trade and agriculture, all industrial 
divisions registered declines, the most note- 
worthy being in construction, services and 
logging. When compared with the month of 
February, 1942, all groups showed increases, 
the most pronounced being in manufacturing 
with fairly substantial gains in services, con- 
struction and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. It will be seen from the graph that the 
curves of vacancies and placements in relation 
to applications took upward courses. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications being 
105-0 during the four weeks ending February 
25, in contrast to 94:0 during the previous 
four week period and 61-5 during the month 
of February, 1942. The ratio of placements to 
each 100 applications during the period under 


‘review was 69-9 compared with 64:9 for the 


first four weeks of January, 1943, and 49-7 
during February last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during four weeks ending February 
25, was 8,567, as compared with 8,701 during 
the previous four weeks ending January 28, 
and with 1,148 during February, 1942. The 
average number of applications for employment 
received daily by the offices during the period 
under review was 8,160, in comparison with 


9,255 during the previous period and 1,879 in 
February last year. The average number of 
placements made daily by the offices during 
the period January 29, to February 25, was 
5,702, of which 5,515 were in regular employ- 
ment and 187 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total daily average 
of 6,016 during the preceding four weeks. 
Placements during February a year ago aver- 
aged 934 daily, consisting of 615 in regular 
and 319 in casual employment. 

During the period ending February 25, the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
referred 193,798 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 136,842 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment were 
132,363, of which 88,444 were of men and 
43,919 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 4,479. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 135,406 for men 
and 70,199 for women, a total of 205,605, while 
applications for work numbered 195,830 of 
which 128,211 were from men and 67,619 from 
women. Reports for the four weeks January 
1, to 28, 1943, showed 200,122 positions 
available, 219.849 applications made and 138,351 
placements effected, while in February, 1942, 
there were recorded 27,546 vacancies, 45,075 
applications for work and 22,410 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from Jan- 
uary, 1933, to date :— 


Placements 





Year ———_—_—- 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOSS aes ERR WEN... ey 170,576 181, 521 352,097 
HOS deter! Ape ela ses ciel) 223, 564 LS2 O20 405,091 
LAS ENS BR A onl aha 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
HOS GaN ee ete hs ce Aen 217,931 118,519 331, 450 
GOS” Soe ee FS 275,300 . 114, 236 389, 536 
TOS Seay ear the ee ye re 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
OBOE a pene tens bateherg BS 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
LGA anett p Pec in heli oe 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
TORR ree Ve se hala 316,168 191,595 507,763 
OAD Rena citioth #2 ae 809, $83 85, 638 895, 621 
1943 (8 weeks)........ 263,432 11,761 275,193 
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Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp IsLANnpD 


During the four weeks ending February 25, 
1943, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment and Selective Service 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island was 351, compared with 390 during the 
period ending January 28, and 136 in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. During the period under review, 
the average number of placements recorded 
daily was 247, in comparison with 263 in the 
preceding four weeks and 129 in February of 
last year. A fairly large increase in the 
manufacturing industries was mainly respon- 
sible for the gain in placements over February, 
1942, although all other industrial groups. 
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showed a small decrease when compared with 
the preceding four weeks, but an increase over 
February, 1942. The daily average being 210 
during the period under review, 280 in the 
first four weeks in January, 1943, and 30 im 
February, 1942. The average number of place- 
ments effected daily was 172 during the four 
weeks under review, compared with 198 in the 
preceding four weeks and 26 during February 
of last year. Except for a nominal decline in 
fishing and hunting, all industrial groups indi- 
cated improvement over February of last 
year, the largest gain being in construction with 
somewhat smaller increases in manufacturing, 
services, logging, trade and _ transportation. 
Placements by imdustrial divisions included: 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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except services, showed improvement under 
this comparison, the most important of which 
were in construction, trade, transportation, 
mining and logging. Placements by industrial 
divisions during the four weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 25, were: manufacturing 1,837; con- 
struction 1,464; services 1,209; trade 482; trans- 
portation 338; logging 249 and mining 226. 
There were 4,296 men and 1,474 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in New Brunswick 
during the period ending February 25, 





construction 1,098; services 958; manufacturing 
806; logging 472; trade 367 and transportation 
222. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 3,004 of men and 932 of women. 


(QUEBEC 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
four weeks ending February 25 was 2,686, as 
compared with 2,717 during the preceding four 
weeks and with 162 in February of last year. 
An increase was reported in placements during 
the four weeks under review, the daily average 
being 1,473 compared with 1,327 in the pre- 
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ceding period and with 84 in February, 1942. 
A substantial increase in the mamufacturing 
industries was mainly responsible for the gain 
in placements over February, 1942, although 
services, construction, trade, logging and trans- 
portation were considerably higher with smaller 
increases in mining and finance. Industries in 
which employment was found for the largest 
number of workers included: manufacturing 
20,399; services 4,830; construction 3,617; trade 
1,984; logging 1,916; transportation 1,583 and 
mining 5380. During the four weeks ending 
February 25, there were 23,973 men and 
10,889 women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during the period ending February 
25, called for an average of 3,320 workers 
daily compared with 3,303 in the preceding four 
weeks and with 471 during February, 1942. 
There was a daily average of 2,359 placements 
compared with 2,550 during the four weeks 
ending January 28, and 410 in February of 
last year. All industrial groups participated 
in the increase in placements over February 
of last year, the most outstanding being in the 
manufacturing imdustries, although services, 
trade, transportation, construction and logging 
recorded noteworthy advances. A more mod- 
erate improvement was shown in finance and 
mining. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected included: 
manufacturing 29,646; services 10,101;. trade 
5,075; construction 4,116; transportation 3,145; 
logging 2,644; finance 736; mining 693 and 
agriculture 263. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 35,416 of men and 19,762 
of women. 

MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in Mani- 
toba during the period ending February 25, 
called for a daily average of 380 workers com- 
pared with 352 during the first four weeks in 
January and with 98 in February of last year. 
Placements showed a higher average during the 
period under review, 326 daily in comparison 
with 275 in the preceding four weeks and with 
82 during the corresponding month of last 
year. With the exception of a moderate de- 
cline in logging, all industrial groups showed 
improvement when comparing the four weeks 
under review with February, 1942, the most 
pronounced gains being in manufacturing and 
services while smaller increases were reported 
in trade, transportation and construction. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing 2,317; services 1,885; trade 
1,070; transportation 850; construction 685; 
logging 476; mining 210 and agriculture 171. 
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During the period ending February 25, there 
were 4,359 men and 2,846 women placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through Employment Of- 
fices in Saskatchewan during the four weeks 
ending February 25, averaged 172 daily com- 
pared with 183 during the period ending Jan- 
uary 28, and with 38 in February, 1942. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 143 during the four weeks under review, 
in comparison with 160 in the preceding period 
and 31 in February of last year. Except for a 
nominal decline in logging, all industrial groups 
showed gains over the corresponding month of 
last year, the most important. of which were 
in services, trade, manufacturing and trans- 
portation. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected included: 
services 1,408; trade 660; manufacturing 617; 
transportation 316 and construction 1383. There 
were 1,659 men and 1,459 women placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Alberta during the period ending 
February 25, there being 408 compared with 
396 in the preceding four weeks and with 69 in 
the corresponding month of 1942. During the 
period under review the average number of 
placements registered daily was 305, in com- 
parison with 332 during the first four weeks in 
January and 60 in February, 1942. Fairly large 
increases In services, construction and manu- 
facturing and smaller gains in trade and trans- 
portation accounted for the improvement in 
placements over February of last year, while 
a moderate gain was recorded in mining. In- 
dustries in which employment was found for 
more than 100 workers included: services 1,980; 
construction 1,397; manufacturing 1,194; trade 
972; transportation 810; logging 397; mining 
276 and agriculture 173. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 4,544 of men and 2,312 
of women. 

British CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia during the 
four weeks ending February 25, numbered 
1,039 daily compared with 1,081 in the pre- 
ceding period and with 143 in February of 
last year. There was a daily average of 676 
placements compared with 911 during the first 
four weeks in January, and 111 in February, 
1942. Except for agriculture in which a minor 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- Un- 
Reported] Unfilled } tered | Referred Placed placed 
during end of during to —_———_————| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Prince Edward Island..................ccc000. 318 100 746 432 AOG Tinie ae 657 
Charlottetown oi ien ones aah ee ae ee 181 75 471 200 ARCH ere SAS ob Sk ‘3 503 
137 25 275 232 ON Wahl Rae Pee ees 0 jo4> 
8,102 6,786 Z,aa0 4,112 5,364 150 2,761 
413 232 239 228 22Siunl eae. haves k. 123 
260 501 65 65 Downs ae ae 24 
611 67 197 196 LOG HALE: ress 12 
3, 840 3,571 2,986 Sy2i2 Q5A32). abe eee the 1,085 
Syl 1 44 ol 9 8 61 
Pai 4 434 138 108 68 5 59 
TUL Vierpaole eee ce sere ee atea he Aorta cia sei. 29 257 139 16 1b2t |. keecevaes 41 
New Glas2OWa cae a er ee eee ens 971 541 1,109 1,163 787 112 403 
Spring hilleg is ean) aEee Rae iin, San pane tient 1438 0 182 143 143) FSS oe 4 
Vi Ol eareh thc cele arena ttl ia Matava ames ahah ket). 1,007 927 ROOT 1, 280 929 24 793 
SEU PORE NTRL DR ee AS RE Se te Ol Pr el Tn aN, 304 177 308 825 DAD) Sie eee eee aes 98 
WA TIMOULH Re shee ee ae tee Ue ee StS Sen ae as 281 62 366 284 275 1 58 
New Brunswick. 6..5:000.6. osc ncas cationic aetes 5,038 2,814 5,793 4,906 3,936 198 2,229 
PP AtUPS be sc er te ee cree ee cle 308 RY 396 642 530 meee 
Campbellton peeing tevnte ba ws patent ede Gs 204 415 357 155 134 19 264 
EL GYOUNU StOW pace tae oe ol ee eine cere cies 113 128 198 118 68 17 76 
HIFOGOrictOnisy nase Ges cee he as Ges AK Mae 222 137 292 319 23d |rewancietes a2 
Minto.. Pt ei Meh cvalas Vikatan. wien Meine veo ottbat ey. ¢ 221 845 172 165 16%. Gee ee 14 
NEON CLOTS ee rele eer atic aig ea eliara est ee ein alae eel cei 1,036 573 L0L0 1,298 1,051 96 1,121 
Newcastle: keine Reh AR ae es Fae '. 73 3 110 vie Peat lea ges aaciok, 29 
SainG Job ex. ceems sims ao on ae een) cele 2,644 909 2,306 1,988 1,526 66 513 
SONS Ce phienia. syste aes ee roe eae eee tates ait 184 140 1438 me tot D1 Alyy eget eee 108 
Woodstock oh oidee nots are oa ees 33 127 49 22 ea RAGS Seren cc 24 
Queer eee eaten Matos 64,468 62,540 60,582 56,045 $4,862 499 27,229 
Acton. Vale see Wee ie dd See Co eae ade oats 30 15 33 42 28°) i aeonceeeers 18 
IAGDOBLOB Thich ao tacciats ee Ee eee ace eke is io thie 117 5) 138 79 47 382 119 
Baie St. Paul 59 91 139 76 Sin saan oe ee 29 
Benuharnoig ie coches ca cede eerie ates se 559 222 404 632 Be Re Ae asec 99 
Be itz anny Sar ae ce a ic wisest he cree Be he os 77 29 162 59 if eo Re 235 
Campbell's Bay a... sakcate dere atee ieee. 75 622 115 97 09. la eats betes 16 
CRUSADSCAL EMER), oa Mee ots lots cian ater spmtetarnene ss 93 135 278 256 ATO ole we siren 35 
Chandlers, tai Su ate ctnccaee aes ad 45 1,474 449 805 805. > 108 Soe 96 
Chicoutimigiees: teem seinen eae ee 2,461 2,812 1,389 ods 1,086 4 396 
Coaticookrmernch ss sieese. sation cae. sic 43 8 1 5 OD il secre agers 74 
Cowansvilleseiy Parsi, Veh Oey sae 58 6 84 60 OO eee 21 
DW Telbayee Ns here Mls 6) FAs Wea eR UR tol A 95 243 147 155 LS DinG i neved eee erties 1 
Drummond villeiaeces tees oe eee 100 10 275 162 108 *s| ieee eee 1,008 
Past Anges) see cen ey eee. Senin ee on ae es. 13 sy 82 30 BO. als AR Sa 
TANDY Vitae lies eccaaie Saree aciaeiemetetenveati\scs ® 219 57 343 279 193 i}, Sehr 225 
UU SE ee lid A ih i Ph aft A 480 767 1,204 432 431 2 611 
Joliotte . Seis. FIRS ae ON bie sahil 274 66. 161 132 128 CON oss aeettare 35 
SON GQUIOTO: Met sinavs beck ciepeiarors tse oat oteinie ete ceer ones 233 59 918 648 S06) Ul eee 83 
USACHING. samara ee cle eee eta tiie: area 1,214 690 1,241 1,161 874 21 546 
Lachute steer eta st races oiete ie aie ee grees ile tes 223 127 55 465 SOCKS Migtuote. @ 247 
MBE UGUO &. sett vale Ree cree rt ee oR bees 208 765 310 268 21.6 sal atin eae eee 80 
1101s Sekar it mi here A te, Arb rage aes weaned aes aaah 375 92 628 370 S114 lates 273 
Longue pasa cle eee rae mee eee ear 5 557 282 629 822 GOS! eee eee 282 
38 16 106 O28 B00 er eae eee 72 
44 3 181 47 40 4 lil 
12 31 2 Toe | sti, eee ied Dieu sree 0 
11 159 111 69 GOT | adenrsieer 46 
68 33 65 31 LMR ton pctasssvetete 36 
Mont Laurier...... SAL eae SARL EMR |, 58 430 60 6 10 36 3 
Montinaenya occa se te aie eee ete sie edie: 90 58 202 319 LOG he ce atts cities 82 
Montimorency as. 2 See one eo ies ass): (es 0 154 72 fa eee kos 59 
Montreal. 240k (eras dieters te er 41,440 40,515 29,9438 82, 664 16, 655 308 11, 846 
INICOlEt IN eee ce etkcce ene erento ces . 27 43 15 15 L Dive ergarg eesantre 0 
Plessis ville 2 eee Pe a eR ts ons 39 44 112 re DOcvilee o aeee ete 43 
Pomte: Aux (rembles 4.6):..0- aawteeices tone aor 1,322 1,017 500 284 284 ademas 192 
POrt Alired eter ye ee ee ok Ee Abts Clason 141 382 848 844 DaSbaln dace sales 70 
Onebec. silence oe ie anne ae Sea ee, “WA 3,407 4,612 6,191 3,989 2,428 12 2,545 
RICHMONd HY 8 lee ae amen meee 0 e. 113 62 83 62 SOOT oc anes alee 55 
RIMOUSKI, 10. eae ett. ene a ee ere ciate ss, 69 944 161 131 131 3 67 
Riviere au Loupe 62..seeeee eee aca 747 11 890 804 BOL” OMS oetscreteg 57 
Roberval oc hiswcck tee eee ea ie nek ls 0 0 Sil ae See ||b dS See bam Bn eek OS 5 
Rouyane Sea eh AE EN a 444 222 673 481 472 1 401 
Ste vA pathic st Beer oh tee ee ee MER Pays) c atte: 12 67 25 4 Agia WES ert a 38 
Ste."Anne de Bellevuess si sckn ee etenionks.-n 133 2 132 133 ABUAGY Ame i. A 0 
St; Hyacinthoweean. cca seen ten os 597 369 530 680 - 401 5 196 
Sti deansied ties balmeceey nese ee ame 2 268 63 567 316 ed i reece ater 208 
SES BL ORNG  hcs Whine ape aie oe Ec tera aie 211 99 431 166 164 2 120 
St: goseph da’ Alma: tian care me arses. --: 85 19 341 289 ATW SOs, 5 hes 84 
Ste! Therese see fae eae eins oo. 426 206 584 537 O44 Slee ee ABA C 141 
Shawinigan-Palles. © 220 78 canaries oh. 725 63 1,094 1,310 GS4iG) vere Pees 405 
SHOrDLOOKO cic cctv Mae eee FORSETLe teai tere a ie fies 640 126 1,064 728 464 69 542 
SGrel dye LOS 05.2 Salad ans ere tek 961 224 1,335 801 SOL AA eee 805 
Phetford .Min6ss.8 so. 27 eects ee 173 70 435 208 oho ieee eae 178 
(OreesIiiverss.: ate nents earn er ein eons ae 381 215 1,498 525 OS els cca abate 1,585 
Vali d'Or. 255). ae ee OR rae ass 580 2,204 196 193 1 YG eal Peacoat Paci: 58 
Walley field's cee 15 tae wee ee Mel Rtn eee 649 . 285 716 654 ASOl jit cltan ie tee 232 
Verdun Ree ee LS oe ee Ce aia oma Oren ome 2,705 1,154 1,679 1,881 PROG enone cer 2,126 
Wictorigville ten ditspeck chet ricki ee coe eS 128 413 243 7 Ou sea eke rere 231 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- Un- 
Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred Placed placed 
during end of during to ——_———_—_————| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Ontariore 275. ee eee. Bil.) tea See 79,691 63,889 74,297 78,612 55,178 1,447 25,691 
RET DEIOLE es ce SORE RITE coos 3 eRe: Ree 56 25 122 155 LOO Bile degacoeenne 19 
BALTIC Ue ee ae Lee Oe ieee duc Dake suena See s 362 120 481 588 SIDA Ie rab ss 133 
Bellew tlle eee. o's kpok os Pe are ease DROME eects 453 314 604 501 403 4 265 
BTR CeDrid gO tir cc aeh te oc cou. ae.s ade eae cnet 165 176 255 252 251s in geReeaae 110 
Brampvontet..c2o7e cee socal. . Sees eee 528 480 282 315 QAO eccngu tae 66 
ESFADtLONC Jere Ssh tiae set wine ds.» Bad Hane sees 1,208 915 1,305 1,450 1,044 8 254 
IBTOCIV UNG Pea. cok cite sce « s.d +0 ta daeee arate 289 192 267 416 DAI WSS AR Do: 158 
@Warletom Place ae eek ce « sade Pe ce eee 59 22 101 121 (Ra) ements a Tes 
@hathampen es (ih se ERE ods Rai ne eee 513 207 707 801 522 20 708 
(Gio) oFoshh 2 A TM RR en ars: ORL Re Bae ae 101 40 98 105 BaP lite eet 48 
Collingwood tei oa. Neale ae eames 135 299 142 219 Lae te eueae tts 22 
Cornwall, BE 25. Sec eee be hes SE, 733 121 926 932 726 51 249 
MP UITINV ILC is. ce my eee feo secoed 6 «he eg eect 68 22 107 99 AAD oe eases cool 6 
Sr eUus bee ee See ee ae oC een ee one 39 34 87 81 (ie ea inde og Sh 20 
JILL) Se Sree) Cie bi GENIE eR ap ee Ie ao 377 477 276 308 Da ileee® eaten 78 
Hortlranceshccctteser eee ds. se hae See eee 100 339 196 123 By en ieee 158 
Bort: Williams eee ened. caloe aun eke 778 2,879 952 981 771 29 539 
Galt eee see co eek eee odo cee weinae ae 676 661 526 706 BSS Naser te tors ate 105 
GaManOQueranciaccc coche seteloecccide: sea Muraleslaie scheus 66 0 88 89 [heh RS Weresire Bie 70 
Goderich aww. sete reins ck Bo ds er etiee Cee 64 alg 91 67 16 51 55 
GUTGITS Bs cere MERCER S875 5 CEI CREE eee RL SEEN 541 440 537 523 AOD | ratonccssers sie. 97 
Hamilton. th ...01 Bo AAA CDOS ohn edt: 6,556 3,541 5,334 5,201 4,335 27 439 
Hawes DUNY saatei cette os ates deiaiecresjetere crtiee 55 46 314 314 29 (aia lly dA vexevenseseks 22 
Ingersolly cw eee ee ce od cals Vartan c cme, 185 139 169 174 T1460 eee a ants 41 
ICARUSkaSINng 4 peAt eens otek: Meehan ae ees 200 618 544 544 ASS) 1 Pies dete lexe 134 
(eevee I eS RN a 2 ee ee ae 60 675 126 82 Oi earncanwie 86 
SINS StOHO, <i Bae eed a Bee ee es 1,015 909 941 1,280 678 26 526 
Kar litan alake see ccitss sys-s tes Satine Sica 522 441 811 626 HYG NES a A ee ee 148 
Kitchener-WaterioO.. ee. ci... deme nec cs Uk eenien 1,033 359 922 1,298 871 28 124 
MEA THIN EONS SA ROR rls Cras 6 vhs ieee eae 202 266 183 170 D5 Geabcictcroneet 197 
WGN GSA YE A ce vs tke Soe ssp od oe Lee eae 208 78 168 166 178 24 97 
NEBCOWED Rte ce cee eee rade Re ce es pate 81 47 * 99 130 GOVE Taeyenirevaeerna 11 
PEON GOMM REIN Seb ete aatens: cuca cme ietadi aes tals eee 2,820 1,629 2,536 2,897 1,678 154 473 
Mach lande week a. Se Ai ec Te Ont eae se 246 211 557 380 CAN AE Og cy 213 
INES) 08 Tels eae c ert ne ESSE ARSENE RNA a Ma Gila ile 99 19 158 183 126 4 34 
INewniarkety tess os ane hte ee eae 38 50 110 70 A SUIS eevee tai 19 
New TOronto et. iiciteice seks oth co tine oko eee 2,268 1,680 917 1,357 LS hes ee eee 428 
Niagara Walls: ck ok dede oer e: BRE tories aeeete 710 348 990 918 611 4 350 
INGLEHUBS Yer cc rcleee reared ore ete cee eee 854 524 1,063 970 824 49 583 
Orange valleen coset oe es ee ogee 32 24 50 51 AOU [tetestenets Gazer 6 
ili 324 219 404 433 253 4 133 
1, 602 1,159 1,531 1,181 856 33 730 
4,840 2,105 4,705 4,599 3,245 301 653 
383 146 484 467 303 26 268 
IAT Se ee AO ee Re OCR Tee ee Rif 40 46 61 AQ set Wa icisie overs cone 20 
BALE VaOOUNGy Nac itae ne eel es eee atom: 238 18 319 415 OFS el | Rie sO 23 
Pambrokeeecynd eee sani usta chance innaeens 447 115 615 509 359 1 200 
J etes oy en Na 5 ic AEN AORTA MUM 1 Fc tea EER 69 4] 91 88 85 1 53 
IPELCrDOPOUR DY: Miiur, nidte et eis clans ee as 683 667 723 788 [AUR Werte: 412 
ETC CONE Dre eh SD oto hoo vhateiaim Anon 91 49 132 139 104 4 94 
Port ATPAUn ee sees tise cee eee oles teense 1,447 6,161 1,154 1, 602 788 25 342 
Port. Colborne: testes, «c coe teoine cs ueeals eda 220 9 380 293 OFT ded ne viens 36 
TELoY lau 8 (joe Ross eae Pasties a Ne oy orn ONE agit Ne 82 72 154 134 65 1 55 
RESCOULT a rte Mite ota tale oni eee Seine ae 105 61 99 182 85 1 30 
FRCINKEW AU 15 hyn eisions am eee eats Rees tae 200 221 217 209 163 1 309 
Surat bannesierncr. ten te we alk perder eae 1,361 537 1,343 1,740 71s GC Pe 768 
Ste Rhomas ee oie. Seah . ees cae ccs eee 410 126 5 532 365 8 253 
SUS Ey PERT REEVE: BRED REP aly Sena MON Cte ea ie eet 5,077 3, 688 1,342 1,279 44 286 yilae = Pee seas 363 
BAe Ole TATION | Nas ince on end sche cae teens 371 2,083 748 534 4 3 197 
SI COC RY Reha or See ce ee CR EES SISA 312 83 521 425 282 1 138 
141 22 2hG 194 TOES hese 108 
529 405 555 555 875 66 149 
50 48 103 168 103 iL 82 
TAs 794 1,836 1,390 964 22 611 
8il 2,067 oul 1,464 1,271 24 796 
28,004 19,881 24,008 27,099 18, 584 295 9,158 
8 167 255 392 DRS Mitt a a Beate 110 
129 87 238 173 TSOP eae ee ce 48 
205 82 361 139 124 14 140 
WELL elery eel crore Pouca cere rercyaiete atc nc eae cra Ya cia 894 827 1,249 1,304 Gide ignetos.2s 212 
WIESCOD Se norte ae ls Poet wees ee techn F 1,063 753 530 565 SLO! seers porecn 188 
Winds t © rey, 00 Sore rate | Pty Cen 3,299 1,542 a. ove 3,502 2,302 132 1,843 
WOOGKELOCK sath mer AS a ae Ae hanes 308 150 359 4 252 aa 
MaAnitoDa——tsk. sooner eh ee ee 9,110 3,993 9,472 11,712 7,205 623 5,049 
Brandon ees s x. Heh ore Ss «CAR. Bese ae 434 216 395 501 Odalectenass 340 
SOW oe es en ue vc RAR os eptaniibens 259 166 364 463 PUN eg SL manied tet. 287 
Plies oe eer tess ral ee Pee sate ees 264 272 198 186 147 20 102 
Portage la Prairie.................- ities Aah. sc 175 117 193 140 113 91 
SEUSS g ghee ee, 2 Spee PR Gea RETR Pee 81 47 94 126 56 7 55 
"LHGIPAS |. ee ameter: «cee een arisen 136 230 140 130 bi a (Oe 86 
Winnipers serenere mos ceed: chthte tear. 8G TB TAR 2,945 8,088 10, 166 6,181 592 4,088 
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Vacancies Applicants 
O ffices Regis- Un- 

Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placed placed 

uring end of during to end of 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Saskkatclee Wawel os Lae eee ce een 4,131 2,249 5,825 4,607 3,118 303 35223 
FRE OVER 0d Soya es aca tel eua eyed ce cis AS MPR Nar Ua eo Poe 50 48 82 vp CUD S PRA ot uae 64 
Moose: 38 Wie ood ek sal Oa Ss ior gs Ce re 502 252 700 585 364 32 393 
Norih Battlelords acy. si, cca sene an 124 59 196 F115 BLA at eae 61 
Prince Albert ote 368 491 373 250 D2 271 
PRG ima es ic a I Raa ce are 1,529 573 1,925 1,726 1, 250 143 1,063 
BSaSlea boon oie is shia ct Waele atayaleatt es Onna peee ce nem 1, 248 580 1,990 1,470 863 102 1,018 
Swift Current 88 58 83 58 8; ales ae 21 
Wey burn e Cee scien ate aswel ae nee IRE eo Pee 98 58 104 78 Le PAN Mele 33 
Morton iene si dicke eet iia de hc te gimaees aioe ene an 120 253 254 132 125 4 299 
WW 1 iY.) oF VON SU SM A! man Maret Ur ko I LOA 9,800 4,735 11,522 10,323 6,856 470 4,176 

Blairmore........ WS Oar aS SRT: Feast A 1k dan 88 122 87 8 SSAA ey Pu re 2 

OPT QAR RIG Sod MiB pert ives | Sepak iY YA 2,477 507 3, 668 2,998 1,929 209 1,627 
Drumbellor sie) se i AU eol ee ereepegies ese teaeeateeeba 158 68 122 109 UNO OD Re meres WR eae 55 
Wadmonton hee Me Nl eee 5,939 Shou 6, 546 6, 100 3,960 256 NBG) 
POS ile GRA Scie iokecs aisle 1  ievetceete bate eter eee eer 119 72 76 74 HA: UN a eon oie eyes 1 
Heth brideec: Wasa is Spunk 2 hk meee soe ras eyteeetia oe 478 193 587 575 375 2 225 
Medicine Eat ot Mien ane Rae etait tei sto! 433 251 343 312 259 3 90 
Hed (Deer: he hoi Macks spree e enone 108 151 93 74 ALS Seka 26 
British Columbla..............-.:02. 00.2 eceees 24,947 11,798 20,263 hit 15,438 789 15,607 
GWOurtneyialcc nics edie tals Hobs se cree ia ener emcee ace 165 10 165 157 156 fl. alta 72 
Granbroolkeyi fei), | eae aie Agee tay Save eee, 168 186 193 170 TG 7 Hoe eee 151 
DawsoniCreek’, 26 34.2 teivicaemetdee re actnpe aac 595 238 360 360 SOOM EI. sua teens 0 
MD URE AN Ysa es ale ohare Se ya WEA! Sitar s RMaa n Coane vee ala be 115 80 62 51 Ot a cane ce 39 
Bamilagopsien coi tides Sates ake clement Pormieg, eka 179 98 253 171 167 1 79 
FRGLOW TE iiassie's Soscio Td eat ee eros 157 73 168 213 LOS tec ieee es 105 
NANAIMO cscs stele. ganas Aa roy Aare tri nen 197 303 288 275 187 5 220 
ING BO Re Ete ict Cen ala Seal teal on i etre male Un Nath 388 162 385 $15 SES nig EA GeO Sele 241 
New Westminster hk... Und. 50. e ceeaaee ease 1,261 213 1,807 1,498 1,185 oil 1,065 
Penticton in cad es Ce RS tala 56 31 78 50 40 10 49 
Port Alberni sts Oe SA eR Ma hse a ae 229 146 183 142 Ne AY Me ea 58 
Prince Georges ns ot) (seen -on vewldenner en ea ie 780 662 441 413 388 3 66 
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decline occurred, all industrial divisions re- 
corded increases in placements over February, 
1942, the most pronounced gain being in 
manufacturing, although fairly large increases 
were reported in construction, services, trade, 
logging and transportation. In addition, im- 
provement of more moderate proportions was 


shown in mining and finance. 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
5,421; services 3,284; construction 2,865; 
logging 1,394; trade 1,294; transportation 1,050; 
mining 448 and finance 297. During the four 
weeks under review, there were 11,193 men and 
4,245 women placed in regular employment. 


Placements by 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of February, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


Reports were tabulated at the end of 
February from 2,245 labour organizations 
having a total membership of 403,475 persons. 
Of these 6,202, or a percentage of 15 were 
without work; this percentage was identical 


with that shown in January, while in 
February a year ago, the percentage of 
unemployed union members was 4:0. 


Although the general situation in February 
remained unchanged fluctuations occurred 
within the various trades. Among the union 
members in .the manufacturing group the 
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unemployment percentage declined from -9 
to -6. The slightly higher employment level 
shown for these workers was sufficient to 
offset other employment contractions; these 
included the rather noteworthy seasonal 
recession in available work, as indicated by 
union members in the building and con- 
struction trades, as well as the employment 
declines, on a much smaller scale which took 
place among fishermen and lumber workers 
and loggers. As will be seen in Table II, the 
percentage of unemployment among the 
workers in building and construction was up 
from 6-2 to 8:4. As in other monthly 
comparisons made in previous issues, employ- 
ment conditions in February were better than 
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percentage was up from 1:4 to 3:2. In 
comparison with the situation at the close 
of February a year ago, much higher employ- 
ment levels were observed in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, as the unemployment percent- 
age in both cases, declined from 4:6 to 1:1; 
decided improvement was apparent, likewise 
in Quebec, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia. Minor employment in- 
creases only were in evidence in Alberta, 
while in New Brunswick there was a slight 
contraction in work. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island.: The 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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for any corresponding month in trade union 
records, since these articles appeared on a 
monthly basis, for the first time, for January, 
1919. From December, 1915 to the end of 
1918 the return was made at the close of 
each quarter, only. 

In table I, the unemployment percentage 
is shown for each province. In February, 


‘these percentages ranged from -5 in Nova 


Scotia to 3-2 in Alberta. The percentage of 
unemployment in Manitoba was 1:9 in com- 
parison with 2-7 in January. In British 
Columbia and Quebec the percentages of 
those without work were 1-1 and 2-0 respec- 
tively; these reflected slight improvements. 
In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan employment was very slightly 
reduced, while in Alberta, due to seasonal 
conditions, there was a noteworthy employ- 
ment contraction, as the unemployment 
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percentages of unemployment ranged from 
1-1 in Regina to 5:5 in Edmonton. In com- 
parison with the preceding month a moderate 
improvement was reflected in Winnipeg 
reports, as the percentage of those without 
work declined from 3:0 to 1:9. Slightly 
lower employment levels were observed in 
Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Regina and Vancouver, while in Edmonton 
there was a pronounced contraction in avail- 
able work, as the unemployment percentage 
in that city was up from -8 to 5:5; this was 
due mainly to seasonal influences. In com- 
parison with the situation in February, 1942, 
marked employment expansion was apparent 
in Montreal, Toronto and Regina. The per- 
centages of unemployed members in these 
cities were 1:2, 1-4 and 1-1, respectively, as 
compared with percentages of 4°3, 5-9 and 
4-7, a year ago. Substantially better con- 
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ditions prevailed in Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, likewise, although the expansions were 
not quite as marked; union members in 
Halifax, Saint John and Edmonton indicated 
slight betterment, only. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1938, to 
date. The point of the curve in February, 
1943, rested at the same level as in the 
preceding month, thus indicating an un- 
changed situation. The level of the curve 
was at a substantially lower point than in 
February a year ago, thus reflecting a much 
higher employment level for the period under 
review. 

For the manufacturing industries 762 reports 
were tabulated. These had a total member- 
ship of 222,825 persons, of whom, 1,427, or a 
percentage of -6 were without work, in com- 
parison with percentages of -9 in January 
and 2:3 in February a year ago. In com- 
parison with the preceding month unions of 
woodworkers indicated a marked expansion 
in available work, as the unemployment 
percentage for these workers declined from 
6:2 to :6. Shghtly higher employment levels 
were observed for papermakers and for union 
members in the printing and publishing trades, 
as the unemployment percentages declined 
from 2:0 to 1-0 and from 1°6 to I-1, respec- 
tively; among chemical workers, also, there 
was a minor increase in work. Fractional 
improvement was in evidence among bakers 
and confectioners, and fur workers; little or 
no unemployment was indicated for these 
members. The percentage of those without 
work in the garment group which includes 
both men’s and women’s clothing workers 
was -2, in comparison with -6, while for 
union members in the iron and steel and 
clay, glass and stone trades the percentages 
of unemployment remained unchanged at -2 
and -l, respectively. Among. the organiza- 
tions in which the members were employed 
at both dates were soft drink workers, cigar 
and tobacco workers, electric current em- 
ployees, etc., jewellery, aluminum, rubber and 
mineral products workers. On the other 
hand, among hat, cap and glove workers and 
textile and carpet workers there were very 
slight contractions in work; there was very 
little unemployment in either of these 
groups. Among unclassified manufacturing 
workers, leather workers and butchers, meat 
and fish packers the percentages of unem- 
ployed members were 18:9, 6:1 and 6:0, 
respectively; each of these was appreciably 
higher, thus reflecting rather substantial 
employment recessions. In comparison with 
the situation in February, 1942, as will be 
seen in Table II, pronounced expansion in 
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work was apparent among union members 
in the iron and steel trades, as the unem- 
ployment percentages dropped from 2-1 to 
-2. Among the smaller memberships, such 
as fur workers there was, likewise, an 
impressive increase in work afforded. Con- 
siderably higher employment levels were in 
evidence, likewise, for clay, glass and stone 
and woodworkers. Among unions of rubber, 
jewellery and mineral products workers, 
there was no: unemployment at either date. 
On the other hand, a substantial decline in 
activity was observed for butchers, meat and 
fish packers, as the percentage of those with- 
out work increased from 0; or full employ- 
ment, to 6-0. 

Returns were compiled from 56 unions of 
coal miners having a combined membership 
of 20,579 persons. As in the preceding month, 
there was no unemployment reported; in 
February, a year ago the percentage of those 
without work was 1:6. In comparison with 
the situation, in February, 1942, Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia union members 
were fully employed while the corresponding 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE I] —PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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unemployment percentages at that date were 
1-5, 2:1 and 1-3. In New Brunswick, there 
was no unemployment reported at either 
date. 

Reports were tabulated from 8 unions of 
non-metallic mineral workers. The _ total 
membership was 4,085 persons, of whom 186, 
or a percentage of 4:6 were without work, 
in comparison with percentages of 5-1 in 
January, and 7:6 in February, a year ago. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 224 reports, having a total 
membership of 34,511 persons, of whom 2,889 
or a percentage of 8:4, were unemployed in 
comparison with percentages of 6:2 in 
January and 15:5 in February a year ago. 
As compared with the preceding month 
unions of granite and stonecutters, hod 
carriers and unclassified building workers, 
wood, wire and metal lathers and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers all reported 
minor employment increases, although for the 


two first named organizations, the percent-- 


ages of unemployed members remained rather 
high at 6-7 and 6°] respectively; very slight 
betterment was observed for electrical 
workers and plumbers and _ steamfitters, 
although very little unemployment prevailed 
among these members. On the other hand 
bridge and structural iron workers indicated 
an unemployment percentage of °8 and 
steamshovelmen, of 2:5; no unemployment 
was reported by either of these groups, in 
the previous month. Substantial seasonal 
reductions in available work were reflected 
in returns received from unions of brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and carpenters 
and joiners, in which groups the unemploy- 
ment percentages were 21-8 and 10:0, respec- 
tively; the corresponding percentages in 
January were 15-8 and 6-3. In comparison 
with conditions in February, 1942, pronounced 
expansion in work afforded was apparent 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers and 
carpenters and joiners. Among the organiza- 
tions having smaller memberships decidedly 
better conditions were noted for granite and 
stonecutters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, and hod 
earriers and unclassified building workers. 


In the transportation industries there were 
878 reports tabulated having an aggregate 
membership of 81,028 persons, of whom, 1,054, 
or a percentage of 1:3 were without work. 
This percentage was identical with that shown 
in January; in February, a year ago, the 
unemployment percentage was 2:9. Over 79 
per cent of the reporting membership, were 
in the steam railway division. As will be 
seen in Table II, the percentage of those 
without work in this group was 1:5; this 
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was the same percentage as that recorded 
in the previous month. Among navigation 
workers there was a fractional employment 
increase, while among street and _ electric 
railway employees percentage of unemploy- 


ment remained unchanged, at -0; a very 
slight advance to full employment was 
observed for unions of teamsters and 


chauffeurs. In comparison with the situation 
in February a year ago, noteworthy expan- 
sion was apparent for steam railway em- 
ployees, while an appreciable increase was in 
evidence, also, for navigation workers. As 
in the previous comparison, no change was 
indicated by street: and electric railway 
employees, while teamsters and chauffeurs 
were fully employed at both dates. 


From unions in the retail and wholesale 
trade 10 reports were received, having an 
aggregate membership of 2,400 persons; as in 
the previous month and in February, a year 
ago, there was no unemployment among these 
workers. 

From unions of civic employees 108 reports 
were received having 11,012 members. Of 
these, 21, or a percentage of -2 were without 
work, in comparison with -0 in January and 
2:0 in February, 1942. 


In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
reports were received from 139 unions. with 
an aggregate membership of 12,137 persons, 
of whom, 167, or a percentage of 1:4 were 
unemployed in comparison with -8 per cent 
in January and 1-5 per cent in February, 
1942. In comparison with the preceding 
month the percentages of unemployment 
among barbers, stationary engineers and fire- 
men remained unchanged at -5 and -7, respec- 
tively; a fractional employment recession was 
noted among unclassified workers, while the 
percentages of those out of work among 
hotel and restaurant and theatre and stage 
employees were 2:9 and 4-1, respectively; 
these levels were considerably higher, thus 
reflecting substantial contractions in activity. 
In comparison with conditions in February, 
1942, considerably higher employment levels 
were apparent among theatre and_ stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 


men, while unclassified workers did not 
record any change; there was a_ frac- 
tional employment recession for barbers. 


Among hotel and restaurant employees there 
was slight contraction in work afforded. 


Returns were secured from 3 unions of 
fishermen with a total membership of 2,421 
persons, of whom, 225 or a percentage of 9-3 
were unemployed in comparison with per- 
centages of 4:0 in January and 8:4 in 
February, 1942. 
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Reports were tabulated from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The combined 
membership was given as 2,969 persons, of 
whom, 59, or a percentage of 2-0 were without 
work in comparison with a fully employed 
situation in January. In February, a year 
ago, the percentage of unemployed members 
was 5:6. 
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Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members, who were 
unemployed each year from 1932 to 1942, 
inclusive, and also, the percentage of unem- 
ployment for February of each year from 
1982 to 1941, inclusive and from February, 
1942, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries 
for the months included in Table I. 


Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain and the 
Onited States 


Great Britain 


i) Planer British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February, 1948, summarizes the Decem- 
ber-January employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at January 18 (exclusive 
of 21,982 men who had been classified by in- 
terviewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary in- 
dustrial employment) was 58,334; those regis- 
tered as on short time or otherwise temporarily 
suspended from work on the understanding that 
they were shortly to return to their former em- 
ployment numbered 1,291; and those registered 
as unemployed casual workers (being persons 
who normally seek their livelihood by jobs of 
short duration) numbered 2,084. As compared 
with December 14, the numbers wholly unem- 
ployed showed an increase of 143, and unem- 
ployed casual workers showed a decrease of 615. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at January 18 were 35,874 wholly unem- 
ployed (exclusive of those, numbering 833, 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 1,823 temporarily stopped, and 111 un- 
employed casual workers. Of the 35,374 
wholly unemployed, 1,608 had been classified 
as unable for good cause to transfer to 
another area. As compared with December 14, 
the numbers wholly unemployed showed an 
increase of 6,637, those temporarily stopped 
showed an increase of 948, and unemployed 
casual workers showed a decrease of 48. 

There were increases in the number of boys 
and girls recorded as unemployed, largely 
owing to the registration of school leavers, in 
many areas, at the end of the Christmas term. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances included in the fore- 
going totals for January 18 was 67,859, as 
compared with 61,362 at December 14, and 
107,975 at January 1, 1942. 


United States 


The total number of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments in January, 19438, 
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was 37,906,000, about 3 million more than were 
employed in January, 1942, 6 million more 
than in January, 1941, and 8 million more 
than in January, 1940, according to an official 
report issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour. These figures do not include 


-proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self- 


employed persons, domestics employed in pri- 
vate homes, public emergency employees, and 
personnel in the armed forces. 

Two-thirds of the gain in employment over 
the year was in the manufacturing industries, 
which accounted for an increase of 2,251,000. 
Chief employment decreases were noted in 
trade (364,000), contract and Federal force- 
account construction (204,000), and mining 
(91,000). 

Between mid-December and mid-January 
there was a decrease of about a million work- 
ers due almost entirely to seasonal declines in 
trade and in construction. This decline is 
somewhat less than the average December- 
to-January change which has occurred in re- 
cent years. 

Manufacturing employment was 15,719,000 
—-slightly more than in December. This is the 
first time since 1935 that manufacturing em- 
ployment has not been lower in January than 
in December. Usually there is a decline of 
more than 100,000 over this period. All other 
industry divisions showed seasonal declines— 
about the same amount as in recent years. 
These ranged from 11,000 in mining to 216,000 
in construction and 715,000 in trade. 

The momentum of the war effort has been 
most strongly felt in those industries largely 
engaged in production for war use. Industries 
of the durable-goods group employing 7,886,000 
wage earners in January gained 1,779,000 work- 
ers since January, 1942. This increase was 
largely confined to the metal and metal-work- 
ing groups, which are now engaged almost 
entirely in war work; while such groups as 
iumber and timber products, furniture and 
finished lumber products, and stone, clay, and 
glass products reported decreases. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Selective Service Civilian and Mobilization Regulations—Wages Order— 
Merchant Seamen—Wage Deductions for Income Tax—Old Age 
Pensions—Workmen’s Compensation in British Columbia and Ontario 


—Minimum Wages in Quebec. 


MENDMENTS in the National Selective 

Service Civilian Regulations simplify the 
procedure whereby men subject to military 
call may be directed into more essential 
employment and preserve the insurance and 
medical services benefits of persons who are 
transferred into new employment. The pro- 
visions of the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations relating to Douk- 
hobors, Mennonites and conscientious objec- 
tors have been re-cast. Orders 
issued under the Civilian Regulations re- 
lating to women in canneries and part-time 
workers in hospitals. 

A change has been made in the provisions 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order regard- 
ing the determination of cost-of-living bon- 
uses. The regulations governing the com- 
pensation payable to merchant seamen for war 
damage to effects and those relating to special 
wartime safety measures have been amended, 
and the eyesight standard has been lowered 
for candidates for masters’ and mates’ certifi- 
cates for home trade, inland and minor waters 
vessels. Amendments have also been made in 
regulations under the Income War Tax and 
Old Age Pension Acts. 

The classification of industries for assess- 
ment purposes under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has been altered somewhat 
and additions have been made to the list of 
compensatable diseases in British Columbia. 
Quebec has renewed three minimum wage 
orders. 


National Selective Service Civilian 
_ Regulations 

Four amendments have been made in these 
Regulations (L. G., Jan., 1943, p. 19) by Orders 
in Council passed under the War Measures 
and National Resources Mobilization Acts. 
Orders under the Regulations have also been 
issued relating to women in canneries and part- 
time workers in hospitals. 


Direction into More Essential Employ- 
ment.—Order in Council P.C. 2665 of April 
2 simplifies the procedure whereby workers 
liable to be called up under the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations 


have been. 


(L. G., Jan., 1948, p. 153) may be directed 
into more essential employment. Under the 
original Regulations the Minister of Labour 
could require an employer to give a worker 
two weeks’ notice if the worker belonged to 
an age-group designated for call-up and if 
the Minister considered that he would “con- 
tribute more effectively to the prosecution 
of the war” in some other employment. At 
the end of two weeks, a Selective Service 
Officer could direct the worker into suitable 
employment in the same way as he may 
direct unemployed persons into employment. 

Under the Regulations as now amended 
the Minister or any senior officer designated 
by him may forbid any employer or group 
or class of employers to retain in their em- 
ployment after a specified period without a 
permit any person or group or class of persons 
subject to call. He may also issue orders 
requiring employers to terminate the employ- 
ment of any such person or group of persons. 

Selective Service Officers may direct such 
persons into suitable employment. The fac- 
tors to be considered in determining the 
suitability of the employment are set forth 
in a section of the original Regulations which 
is still im effect. They include the worker’s 
physical condition, training, experience, prev- 
ious earnings, personal responsibilities, and 
the distance of the new place of employment 
from his home. The section stipulating that 
workers directed into employment may not 
leave that employment within six months of 
the direction without a permit from the Selec- 
tive Service Officer is also still im effect. A 
new provision prohibits the direction of per- 
sons into employment which is available be- 
cause of a strike. 

The section setting forth the advances for 
transportation, etc., which may be made to 
a worker who has been directed. or requested 
to take employment has also been amended 
to authorize advances to cover the cost of 
work-clothes. 

By a second amendment passed April 12 
(P.C. 2907) persons who refuse to comply 
with an order of a Selective Service Officer to 
transfer to more essential employment become 
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liable for alternative service of the same type 
as is required of conscientious objectors under 
the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations (see below). The section con- 
cerning the wages to be paid to conscientious 
objectors does not apply to such persons. 

Employers’ Group Insurance and Medical 
Service Plans. Another amendment auth- 
orized by Order in Council P.C. 2586 of April 
1, is designed to preserve as far as possible the 
benefits under group insurance and medical 
aid plans enjoyed by persons who are re- 
quested or directed to change their employ- 
ment. The provisions relating to group in- 
surance do not apply to persons in the em- 
ployment of a municipality or of His Majesty 
in right of Canada or a province. 

Insurance under a group plam and the right 
to benefits under a medical services plan will 
be continued if the transferred person signifies 
that he wishes them continued by depositing 
notice on a prescribed form in a local Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Office. The 
transferred person must normally deposit this 
notice before the termination of his original 
employment. He may file it subsequently, 
however, if the insurance company consents. 
Moreover, if he applies within 30 days of the 
termination of employment for a ruling by 
the Minister that he is a transferred person 
and the Minister makes such a ruling, he may 
deposit the necessary notice within seven days 
of being informed of the ruling. Persons who 
changed their employment on request or direc- 
tion before April 1 may also have their in- 
surance and benefits continued, with the 
consent of the Minister, if they file the re- 
quired notice before a date fixed by the Min- 
ister but not later than July 1. 

Insurance or the right to medical benefits 
under these Regulations is terminated: (1) 
if a person’s employment is terminated under 
direction or request to take new employment 
and he does not take it within seven days; 
(2) if his employment is terminated without 
any direction or request; (3) if a transferred 
person gives notice in writing to his new em- 
ployer that he wishes to cancel his insurance 
or right to benefit; (4) if he reaches the age 
when the insurance or right to benefit would 
have been cancelled under the original plan; 
or (5) if the Minister exercises a right, given 
him by this amendment to order, with the con- 
currence of the National Selective Service 
Advisory Board, the cancellation of all in- 
surance or benefits which are continued. 

Where a transferred person continues to 
be insured he will be covered by the company 
which issued the original group plan. The 
company is to maintain the insurance either 
under the original group plan with appropriate 
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amendments or under a new contract. With 
certain specified exceptions, the rights and 
obligations of the transferred person will be 
determined mutatis mutandis by the terms of 
the original plan. If he returns to his original 
employment, he will, for the purpose of 
determining his benefits, be considered to have 
been in continuous employment with the 
original employer for the aggregate of his 
period of insurance under these Regulations 
and his periods of employment with his 
original employer before and after transfer. 


For the purpose of administering the sections 
relating to group insurance, a Central Group 
Insurance Office has been established by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association. 
The operations of this office are at all times 
subject to review by the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. The new employer 
of a transferred person will pay the premiums 
for group insurance to this office while con- 
tributions for medical services will be paid 
to the Minister of Labour. The new employer 
may deduct from the wages of a transferred 
person an amount for insurance or medical 
services which does not exceed the amount 
deducted by the original employer, but if 
the benefits payable under the insurance plan 
are reduced the deductions which may be 
made must also be reduced proportionately. 

An insurance company which insures a 
transferred person must keep an account of 
all insurance on such a person, calculate on a 
monthly basis the premium rate for the insur- 
ance maintained under these Regulations and 
adopt a method based on experience for 
ascertaining and apportioning divisible sur- 
pluses or adjusting premiums. By the tenth 
day of each month it must forward to the 
Central Group Insurance Office a statement 
containing all information required by the 
office regarding persons whose premiums are 
payable to it. The executive committee of 
each medical services plan must keep a separ- 
ate account of the cost of benefits provided to 
transferred persons and must furnish the 
Minister each month with such information 
as he may require. The Central Group In- 
surance Office and the Minister will determine 
the amounts payable by new employers on 
account of insurance and medical benefits and 
will render accounts to these employers. The 
money collected will be forwarded to the ap- 
propriate insurance companies or executive 
committees as the case may be. 

Any person who is aggrieved by a decision 
of the Minister or the Central Group Insurance 
Office regarding insurance, or by a decision of 
the Minister regarding medical services, has a 
right of appeal to the Minister of Finance. 
The latter’s decision is final. 
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A fourth amendment (P.C. 3208) passed 
April 19, declares that any person appointed 
under the Regulations and designated by the 
Minister shall have the powers of a Commis- 
sioner for taking affidavits. 

Selective Service Orders. By Order 3 issued 
February 27 under the Regulations, the tem- 
porary seasonal employment of women in 
canneries has been exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Regulations relating to separ- 
ation from employment, permits to seek em- 
ployment, agricultural employment and ad- 
vertisements. The Order applies only to em- 
ployment which will not exceed 10 weeks. 
By Order 4 of March 31 part-time employ- 
ment in hospitals is exempted from the same 
provisions of the Regulations, provided it 
does not exceed 24 hours a week. 


National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations 


These Regulations (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 153 
govern compulsory military service. New pro- 
visions regarding Doukhobors, Mennonites and 
conscientious objectors have been inserted in 
them by Order in Council P.C. 2821 of April 
7, 1948, under the War Measures and National 
Resources Mobilization Acts. Order in Council 
P.C. 3097 of April 15 declared this amendment 
in effect on May 1, 1948. 

The original Regulations provided that such 
persons could be required to carry out alter- 
native service prescribed by the Minister in- 
stead of military training. In practice this 
alternative service has so far consisted chiefly 
of work in the National Parks and fire pre- 
vention work in British Columbia, though 
in some cases the persons involved have been 
permitted to accept private employment at 
prevailing rates in lumbering and logging. The 
purpose of the present amendment it “to 
make such persons available for work in 
agriculture and industry under conditions 
which provide for uniform treatment of such 
persons and at the same time will not induce 
applications for postponement on grounds of 
conscientious objection.” 

In order that their services might be used 
to the best advantage, the responsibility for 
directing them to alternative service of the 
former type or to employment in agriculture 
or industry is vested in the employment ser- 
vice operated under the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations. A Selective 
Service Officer in any area may be designated 
by the Minister of Labour to act as Alter- 
native Service Officer for that area. This 
Officer may order a person to whom these 
provisions apply either to report at a given 
time and place to perform alternative service 
or to apply forthwith for designated employ- 
ment in agriculture, industry or elsewhere. 
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The Minister may make arrangements with 
any Government department or enter into 
agreements with the provinces for the organi- 
zation and operation of places where persons 
may be required to report and perform alter- 
native service, and he may prescribe rules for 
the regulation of such places and of the per- 
formance of alternative service. A person 
who fails to report when ordered, leaves with- 
out permission, violates a rule made by the 
Minister or otherwise contravenes the pro- 
visions of these sections is subject to a pen- 
alty. Persons performing alternative service 
will be paid at least 50 cents per day and if 
they are appointed sub-foremen or foremen 
they may be paid up to 75 cents or $1 respec- 
tively. They are entitled to receive benefits 
under the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act but otherwise the Crown is not liable 
in respect of any claim arising out of disability, 
illness or death. 


If a person is ordered to report for employ- 
ment in agriculture, his employer will provide 
him with board and lodging and in addition 
will pay in respect of the employment such 
wages as the Minister may prescribe. If 
the employment is outside agriculture, the 
employer will pay in respect of it such wages 
as are fixed by collective agreement, or, if 
there is no agreement, as are paid by good 
employers, and out of these wages the em- 
ployer will provide the person with board and 
lodging. Whether the employment is in 
agriculture or elsewhere, the person performing 
the work will receive, in addition to board 
and lodging, not more than $25 per month 
of the wages payable in respect of his employ- 
ment. The remainder must be paid to the 
Canadian Red Cross Society after payment 
of any amount which the worker is required 
by law to pay to other persons. 


An Alternative Service Officer may defray 
the necessary travelling expenses of any per- 
son he has ordered to report for alternative 
service or for employment. 


Wartime Wages Control Order 


By an amendment in the Wartime Wages 
Control Order (P.C. 5963, L. G., 1942, p. 778) 
passed March 23 (P.C. 2370) under the War 
Measures Act, the National War Labour Board 
has been authorized to make adjustments in 
cost-of-living bonuses to eliminate unequal 
and unfair combinations of wage rates and 
cost-of-living bonuses. Under the provisions 
of P.C. 5963 relating to the determination of 
cost-of-living bonuses, the Board can require 
any employer to pay a bonus calculated on 
the rise in the cost-of-living index number 
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above the index number for any month 
designated by the Board between August, 1939 
and October, 1941. However, if the employer 
had granted a general wage increase in this 
period, the base month must be between the 
month in which the increase was granted and 
Because of variations in the 
dates and amounts of such increases, inequit- 
able combinations of wage rates and bonuses 
resulted even after the Board had exercised 
its power to raise depressed wage rates. The 
amendment permits the Board to correct such 
inequities by designating as the base month 
on which a cost-of-living bonus is to be eal- 
culated, any month after August, 1939, which 
it considers appropriate, regardless of when 
the last general wage increase was granted. 


Seamen 


Loss of Personal Effects. The Compensation 
to Seamen (War Damage to Effects) Regula- 
tions, 1942 (9G. 1942, p. 1173). have been 
amended by an Order in Council (P.C. 123/ 
2590) passed March 31 under the War Meas- 
ures Act in answer to representations from the 
Committee on War Risks Insurance and 
Bombardment Compensation and other re- 
sponsible authorities. The amendment auth- 
orizes the payment of compensation for loss 
of personal effects to widows, or in their 
absence to next-of-kin, of merchant seamen 
or salt-water fishermen who are killed or 
presumed killed by enemy action at any 
time after September 3, 1939, and whose per- 
sonal effects are lost in such action. In ad- 
dition the schedule of maximum compensation 
payable to different classes of seamen has 
been revised. Wireless and radio officers, 
formerly classified as uncertified officers are 
now classified as certified officers and are 
therefore eligible for higher compensation. 
The maximum allowance for loss of effects 
payable to carpenters and joiners has been 
raised from $90 to $100 but their additional 
allowance for loss*of tools has not been in- 
creased beyond the $100 maximum set in the 
former schedule. The maximum rates for 
other classes have not been altered but the 
schedule has been clarified by minor changes 


-In wording. 


Wartime Safety Measures. Four sets of 
special wartime regulations relating to the 
safety of seamen were issued by the Minister 
of Transport under authority of an Order in 
Council of May 4 (L. G., 1942, pp. 925, 1936). 
The coverage of all four sets has been extended 
by an amendment issued on March 11. Form- 
erly, they applied to vessels of Canadian 
registry of more than 500 tons gross tonnage 
engaged in foreign or home-trade voyages 
except coastal voyages. There is now no lower 
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limit on the tonnage of the ships and vessels 
engaged in most coastal trade are also in- 
cluded. It is now specified im all cases, how- 
ever, that the voyages must be made in 
“dangerous waters”. 

Masters’ and Mates’ Certificates. To over- 
come a shortage of qualified masters and mates 
for vessels engaged on home trade, inland or 
minor waters voyages, an Order in Council 
(P.C. 2378) issued March 26 under the War 
Measures Act authorized the Minister of 
Transport to lower the eyesight standard 
required of candidates for such certificates by 
the Canadian Rules and Regulations Relating 
to the Examination of Masters and Mates 
of Home ‘Trade, Inland and Minor Waters 
Vessels (L. G., 1936, p. 1134) issued under the 
Canada Shipping Act. Candidates, 50 years 
of age or over, may now qualify for such 
certificates on passing the lower standard of 
letter test which was formerly permitted only 
in the case of candidates in possession of 
certificates obtained before January 1, 1914. 
The object of the letter test, is, in the words 
of the regulations “to ensure that the can-. 
ditate’s eyesight is sufficiently good to en- 
able him to pick up and identify correctly the 
lights of distant ships at sea.” 

Income War Tax Act ( 

Under this Act, regulations were gazetted 
March 27 requiring employers to furnish their 
employees with a_ statement showing the 
amount of wages and salary paid to the worker 
and the amount of tax deducted or withheld 
by the employer during the preceding calendar 
year. The statement must be issued on or 
before May 31 of this year and in subsequent 
years by the last day of February. Employers 
are also required to furnish, at the request of 
any worker leaving the employer’s service, a 
statement of the wages paid and taxes de- 
ducted or withheld up to the date of the 
cessation of employment. 

Old Age Pensions Act 

An amendment of last April in the regula- 
tions under the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act (L.G., 1938, p. 286; 1939, p. 1230; 1942, 
p. 583) declared that cost-of-living bonuses 
and supplemental allowances paid by the 
British Columbia and Alberta Governments 
to old age pensioners were to be disregarded 
in calculating a pensioner’s income. Two 
subsequent amendments gazetted December 
26 and March 18 have extended this provision 
to include such payments by the governments 
of Ontario and Manitoba. 

British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Board has added several diseases to 
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the list of industrial diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable under the Act by a 
regulation gazetted March 11. They include 
silicosis contracted from any work in the 
mining industry where there is exposure to 
dust containing silica, including the grinding, 
repairing or handling of tools, equipment or 
machinery in any ore-crushing, rock-crushing 
or other mining operation; pulmonary tuber- 
culosis arising out of employment in hospitals 
or sanatoria under the Act provided the 
workers were free from evidence of tuber- 
culosis prior to employment; pneumoconiosis 
from sewer-construction, road-construction or 
tunnelling, or from grinding or polishing of 
stone, or from grinding, polishing or moulding 
in iron, steel or metal foundries; dermatitis 
due to any process in the canning or packing 
of fruit or vegetables; and tooth-erosion from 
exposure to acid mist in any process in 
electrolytic zinc-refining. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations 116-121, gazetted March 6, 
make certain changes im the classes into which 
industries covered by the accident fund pro- 
visions of the Act are grouped for purposes 
of assessment. The manufacture of foundry 
facings, not previously mentioned in schedule 
1 which enumerates the industries contributing 
to the accident fund and arranges them in 
classes, has been added to class 6 which con- 
tains such industries as stone-work, gravel 
pits, quarries, and the manufacture of tile, 
brick, cement, glass, pottery, porcelain, etc. 
All the industries in class 5 except mining, 
reduction, smelting or treatment of ores or 
minerals, diamond drilling and shaft sinking 
in or for mines have been transferred to 
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other classes. The manufacture of abrasives, 
carborundum, alundun, calcium carbide, form- 
erly in class 5, and the manufacture of cyana- 
mid, carbon electrodes, electrolytic ferrosilicon 
and graphite, not previously mentioned, have 
been added to class 7 which covers rolling 
mills, steel works and the manufacture of 
heavy forgings. Sinking, including boring and 
drilling of artesian wells, and the manufacture 
of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, gun- 
cotton, cordite or other high explosives, fire- 
works, torpedoes, fuses or cartridges have 
both been moved from class 5 to class 12. 
Cordite was not previously mentioned. Class 
12 includes the manufacture of such materials 
as paint, varnish, turpentine, chemicals, drugs, 
petroleum, tar, etc., and the production and 
distribution of natural and artificial gas and 
ice. Transport of passengers, goods or 
materials by air was transferred from class 5 
to class 20 which covers teaming and cartage, 
warehousing, storage, scavenging, snow and 
ice removal, creosoting of timbers, and coal, 
wood, and fener yard and ~ Builder? supply 
lemeees! etc. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewals of three Orders were gazetted 
March 27. Order 10 governing workers en- 
gaged in the pasteurization, manufacture and 
distribution of dairy products in Montreal 
and district (L. G., 1938, p. 1097; 1939, p. 910) 
is to remain in force until April 1, 1944. Order 
16 relating to butter and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments in Montreal City and 
Island (L. G., 1938, p. 1850; 1939, p. 475), and 
Order 42 concerning peat-bog exploitations 
(L. G., 1941, p. 1110) were renewed to May 
1, 1944. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Owner of Railway Car Held Liable in Alberta 
for Injury to Workman Employed 
by Railway Company 


T HE Alberta Supreme Court on February 5 
awarded $15,169.46 damages to an employee 
of the Canadian National Railways who fell 
from the roof of a box car owned by a com- 
pany which operated midway shows at exhi- 
bitions. The accident was caused by a hand- 
hold on the roof of the car breaking away 
when the’ workman gripped it. His injuries 
resulted in permanent disability. 

The defendant company challenged the 
right of the worker to sue for damages either 
under the Railway Act of Canada or under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act after 


he received compensation under the latter 
Act. 

Sec. 388 of the Railway Act declares that 
employees of a railway company may sue for 
damages if injured as a result of the com- 
pany’s failure to comply with the Act or 
regulations under it. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners had issued regulations regarding 
the installation of handholds and the evidence 
showed that the handhold which had caused 
the accident was installed contrary to these 
regulations. While holding that the cars of 
the defendant company became subject to 
the rules of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners as soon as they were brought on 
to a Canadian railway, the Court considered 
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that sec. 388 did not apply to the plaintiff 
because he was not an employee of the com- 
pany which had failed to comply with the 
regulations. 

Sec. 24 (3), (5) and (7) of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act declare that 
a worker may either claim compensation or 
bring actioa if injured through the negligence 
of a person who is neither his own employer 
nor an employer under the Act. If the worker 
claims compensation, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board is subrogated to his right of 
action, and no payment or settlement may be 
made to the worker or his dependents without 
the Board’s consent. In such cases the Board’s 
usual policy is to subtract the compensation 
paid to the worker from the proceeds of any 
judgment secured by the worker in any action, 
and remit the remainder to the worker if 
he releases the Board from all further claims 
in connection with the accident in question. 
Basing its decision on two earlier judgments, 
the Court held that by virtue of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the worker had a 
right of action in the case but the proceeds of 
the judgment must be paid into Court and 
were not to be paid out to the plaintiff with- 
out the consent of the Board. 

On the question of the company’s negligence, 
the Court considered that the evidence indi- 
cated that the handhold was not reasonably 
safe and constituted a “trap” since “there was 
an appearance of safety cloaking a 
reality of danger.” The Court held further 
that the defendant had failed to arrange for 
a proper inspection of its equipment. While 
inspectors of railway companies had inspected 
it on several occasions, such inspection was 
purely voluntary. The defendant company 
should have arranged for these inspectors to 
report potentially dangerous equipment to it. 

In reply to the company’s contention that 
it could not be held responsible for the acci- 
dent because it did not employ the plaintiff 
and he was on its property in the position of 
an “invitee”, the Court cited numerous cases, 
in one of which it was declared that 


....a man who intends that others shall 
come upon property of which he is the 
occupier for purposes of work or business in 
which he is interested owes a duty to those 
who do so come to use reasonable care to see 
that the property, and the appliances upon 
it, which it is intended shall be used in the 
work are fit for the purpose to which they 
are to be put.... 


For these reasons the Court found the com- 
pany negligent and assessed damages covering 
medical and hospital expenses, loss of present 
and future earnings and compensation, for 
pain, suffering and loss of future enjoyment 
of life. Smith v. Conklin and Garrett Limited 
(No. 2) (1948) 1 Western Weekly Reports 332. 
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A separate hearing had been held to deter- 
mine whether the plaintiff was obliged to 
answer questions regarding his belief that 
the car had been inspected, as to whether he 
had claimed workmen’s compensation and 
whether the defect in the handhold was dis- 
cernible and might have been discovered on 
inspection. The Court held that he must 
answer all these questions but declined to rule 
on the question of whether the plaintiff, by 
claiming compensation, had lost his right of 
action under sec. 24 of the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Smith v. Conklin and 
Garrett Limited (No. 1) (1942) 3 Western 
Weekly Reports 612. 


Injunction Suspended against Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in Montreal 


An interlocutory injunction restraining 
picketing and other interference with its busi- 
ness, which was granted to the Ideal Dress 
Company on December 31, 1938, and modified 
on June 26, 1942 (L.G. 1939, p. 236; 1942, 
p. 873), was ordered suspended by a Mon- 
treal Superior Court on March 8. The restrain- 
ing order was directed against officers and 
members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Its suspension is to be 
effective until March 16, 1943, when the case 
is to be heard, or until such later date as the 
judge hearing the case fixes. 


The original injunction was granted as a 
result of a strike called by the union on 
November 25, 1937, to protest the dismissal 
of certain employees allegedly for union activ- 
ities and the company’s refusal to negotiate 
a collective agreement with the union. The 
order forbade picketing, watching, besetting, 
soliciting persons to leave the company’s em- 
ploy and any interference whatever with the 
company’s business. 

On appeal, the injunction was modified on 
June 26, 1942, to permit peaceful picketing 
and assembly, the Appeal Court holding that 
the injunction was too comprehensive. 


The union then petitioned for a suspension 
of the injunction and the petition was granted 
by Mr. Justice Fabre-Surveyer in the Superior 
Court. He pointed out that interlocutory in- 
junctions are usually intended to continue in 
effect until the hearing of the case upon its 
merits. In the present case, however, leave 
to appeal against the original injunction had 
been granted and the order modified by the 
Court of King’s Bench. Moreover, under the 
Code of Civil Procedure an injunction may 
be suspended for such period and under such 
conditions as the judge deems reasonable. The 
Appeal Court had considered that the com- 
pany no longer needed protection since the 
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strike had been settled. Further, the case was 
to be heard on March 16 next. “It has been 
retarded for years by reason of the appeal 
taken (and by reasons out of control of the 
parties)” and “another appeal might produce 
similar results.” Lupovitch et al v. Shane et 
al, Montreal Superior Court, March 8, 1943. 


Contract for Instruction in a Trade Valid 
Even if School not Operating under 
Quebec Trade-schools Act 


The proprietor of an “aircraft and technical 
school” won with costs an action he brought 
against a former student for the recovery of 
unpaid fees amounting to $200. The case was 
heard by Mr. Justice Loranger of the Montreal 
Superior Court and judgment was delivered on 
December 2, 1942. 

Under a contract of November 17, 1941, 
the defendant had agreed to pay the plaintiff 
the requisite fees in return for a machinist’s 
course. He had taken the course for from 
seven to eight weeks but had ceased attending 
just as he was about to complete it. The 
plaintiff had repeatedly asked him to return 
but without success. 

The defendant submitted that the contract 
was invalid because (1) the school was not 
operated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Trade-schools Act, 1941, and _ the 
regulations under it, and (2) the plaintiff had 
violated the regulations by guaranteeing him 
employment on completion of the course. 
The Trade-schools Act provides that “every 
person wishing to establish or operate a trade- 
school must make application to the Minister 
for a permit . . .” and regulations of October 
9, 1941, declare that the Act applies to “all 
trades such as building, printing, mechanic.” 

The school in question did not have a per- 
mit and the Court held that it was therefore 
not a trade school which was subject to the 
provisions of the Act but an independent 
school. There was nothing in the law to 
prevent a person from teaching a trade to 
another person for a fee. The proprietor of a 
school which operated as a “trade school” 
without a permit was subject to a penalty 
under the Trade-schools Act, but that did not 
affect any contractual obligations which a 
student in the school might have entered into. 
Marquis v. Montigny (1948) Rapports Judici- 
aire de Québec, Cour Supérieure 60. 


Labourers’ Action for Wages Dismissed 
Because Prescribed Under Quebec 


Civil Code 


Actions for the wages of day labourers en- 
gaged by the hour were held to be prescribed 
by one year in a judgment handed down on 
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December 30, 1942, by Chief Magistrate Roy 
in Quebec Superior Court. The point arose in 
connection with a suit by a labourer who had 
been employed at 25 cents per hour between 
December, 1938, and April, 1939, and who 
sought to recover unpaid wages amounting to 
$85.75. Since the action was not instituted 
until November, 1942, it was dismissed with 
costs. 

The decision hinged on the interpretation 
of arts. 2260-62 of the Civil Code. Art. 2260 
provides that actions “for the hire of labour, or 
for the price of manual, professional and intel- 
lectual work,” except as stated below, are 
prescribed by five years. Actions “for wages of 
workmen not reputed domestics and who are 
hired for a year or more” are prescribed by 
two years under art. 2261, while those “for 
wages of domestic or farm servants, merchants’ 
clerks and other employees who are hired by 
the day, week or month” are prescribed by 
one year under art. 2262. It was pointed out 
that the only difference between arts. 2261 and 
2262 which was relevant to the present case 
related to the term of engagement, and that 
the plaintiff, not being hired for a year, 
obviously did not come under 2261. The point 
at issue, therefore, was which of arts. 2260 and 
2262 applied. 

It was held that the distinction between 
these two articles was not based on the term 
of the engagement. “A contract for the hire 
of services at so much per year, per month, 
etc., is not a contract for a year or a month, 
i.e., for a fixed term, but it is considered to 
be a contract by the year or month, 1.e., for an 
indefinite period.” The true distinction, there- 
fore, depended on the type of work. Prescrip- 
tion was for five years if the person engaged 
was not an employee, e.g., if he was a person 
hired by the job. In the present case the 
plaintiff was clearly an employee and thus his 
action came under art. 2262. L’Hereault v. 
Mathieu (1943) Rapports Judiciares de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure 12. 


English Courts Hold Employers Respon- 
sible for Accidents due to Workers’ 
Carelessness if Machinery not 
Securely Fenced 


Two cases in which an employer was prose- 
cuted for violation of the provision of the 
British Factories Act requiring the fencing of 
dangerous machinery were reported in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette for De- 
cember, 1942, and February, 1943. In both 
instances a Divisional Court reversed the deci- 
sion of a Magistrate’s Court and found the 
employer guilty of failing to fence securely a 
machine which had injured a worker. 
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The first case arose out of the injury of a 
girl whose hair had been caught in a revolving 
wheel when she crawled under a drying oven 
to recover a fallen tube. A second girl suf- 
fered a similar accident 16 days later. In 
addition to being charged with failing to fence 
the machine, the employer was prosecuted 
under the section of the Act which stipulates 
that if any person is killed or injured as a 
consequence of an occupier’s failure to comply 
with the Act, the occupier may be required 
to pay a fine which can be applied to the 
benefit of the injured person or his family. 
In his defence, the employer pointed to the 
section of the Act which declares an occupier 
not guilty of an offence when an employee has 
violated the Act unless it is proved that the 
occupier failed to take all reasonable steps to 
prevent the contravention. The employer con- 
tended that in this case the workers had 
violated the section forbidding employees wil- 
fully and without cause doing anything likely 
to endanger themselves or others and that 
he had expressly forbidden the workers going 
under the oven when the machinery was in 
motion. 

It was admitted, however, that a guard 
could have been fixed on the oven which 
would have provided complete protection. The 
Divisional Court held, therefore, that the in- 
jury was due to the occupier’s failure to fence 
securely, and the fact that the girls had acted 
recklessly was immaterial. The Lord Chief 
Justice pointed out that it was impossible to 
guarantee that workers will not be both foolish 
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and reckless, and, in his opinion, the object of 
the Factories Act was to protect the workers 
against their own folly and _ carelessness. 
Wraith v. Flezile Metal Co., Ltd., Divisional 
Court, October 15, 1942. 

In the second case the Magistrate had held 
that a heavy metal-cutting machine which 
caused injury to a 17-year-old boy was not 
dangerous and therefore need not be fenced. 
The boy, contrary to instructions and in the 
absence of an older workman, had set the 
blade of the machine in motion and suffered 
the loss of several fingers. 

The Lord Chief Justice in the Divisional 
Court held that the blade was undoubtediy 
dangerous if it could cut metal when in 
motion, and therefore should have been 
securely fenced. The fact that the boy was 
disobeying orders and had no right to tamper 
with the machine was not material, in his 
opinion. He did not agree with the claim 
that the machine was doing what it was not 
designed to do when the accident occurred. 
It was doing what it was designed to do but 
at the wrong time. Tucker J. elaborated this 
point by stating that there would have been 
no offence if the machine was ordinarily safe 
and only became dangerous when changed to 
something different than it was intended to 
be by some deliberate act of mischief. Such 
an alteration had not occurred when the boy 
merely used the machine contrary to instruc- 
tions. Hoyles v..H. Bates and Son, Divisional 
Court, November 6, 1942. 


Prices and Price Control 





Explanation and Description of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Cost-of-Living Index 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index measures the influence of 
changes in retail prices of commodities and 
services upon the cost of a representative 
urban wage-earner family budget. The index 
is specified by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 5963, July 10, 1942) as the basis 
for cost-of-living bonus adjustments author- 
ized under the terms of this order. 


How the Index Budget was Established 


In order to establish a representative urban 
wage-earner family budget from which to 
calculate changes in the cost of living, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1938 made 
a study of some 45,000 homes in 12 cities 
across Canada. From this survey the Bureau 
picked out 1,439 typical families with earn- 
ings between $600 a year and $2,500 a year. 
Each of these families was helped to keep a 
careful record of their living expenses for one 
year, from October 1, 1987, to September 30, 
1938. 

Each family unit consisting of a husband 
and wife and from one fo five children, 
was self-supporting, lived in a self-con- 
tained house or apartment, and did not share 
either its kitchen or its bathroom with 
any other family. When the check-up was 
completed, it was found that the average 
of these families contained 4:6 people, and 
that their average family income was $1,453. 
Of this income $1,414 was spent on things 
which could be included in the cost-of-living 
index, the rest of it going on such things as 
gifts and donations to charities. Approxi- 
mately 31 per cent of the $1,414 was spent 
on food, 19 per cent on housing, 6 per cent 
on fuel and light, 12 per cent on clothing, 
9 per cent on home furnishings and services, 
and 23 per cent on other items which included 
health, transportation, recreation and insur- 
ance as shown in table I. 

When the survey had been made, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics could decide 
what items to include and what importance 
to give them if the cost-of-living index was 
to tell the story of an average Canadian 
wage-earner family. The Bureau then made 
arrangements to get regular reports on the 
prices of these items from different parts of 
the country. 


As shown in tables I and II the index 
budget is divided into six expenditure groups, 
including foods, fuel and hight, rent, cloth- 
ing, home furnishings and Services, and mis- 
cellaneous items. For each group the list 
includes a number of representative staple 
articles in common use for which reliable and 
comparative prices can be obtained regularly. 


Items excluded from the Index—Goods 
which are not available every month can- 
not be included in a calculation designed to 
show monthly changes, and some lines of 
seasonal goods, especially in fruits and vege- 
tables, are therefore excluded. However the 
list, in as far as is possible, includes articles 
which show at least the general trend of the 
prices of the goods not included. It would 
be comparatively easy to construct a budget 
of family expenditure representing all varieties 
of goods available at any particular date or 
season in the year and to compare the cost 
with that on the same date in a previous 
year; but such an extensive budget, including 
seasonal goods, could not be made compar- 
able from month to month or even at quart- 
erly or half-yearly intervals. 


How the Index is Made 


When the prices are all collected, the 
Bureau of Statistics makes them into an index 
number. The index number records the change 
in the cost of living of the average Canadian 
wage-earner, but instead of showing it in 
dollars and cents it shows it in percentage 
points. To do this, however, there has to be 
a starting point from which to measure the 
changes. This starting point can be the cost 
of living at any particular date, and it is 
usually called the “base period”. One is then 
able to say that the cost of living is 1/10 per 
cent of what it was in the base period, or 
90 per cent of what it was in the base period, 
or whatever the actual figure is. 


To take a concrete example, if the cost 
of living of an average family was $1,414 
a year during the base period, $1,414 would 
be represented in the index as 100. Then if 
the living expenses of this family rose to 
$1,555 a year, which is a 10 per cent increase, 
the index would be raised to 110, and if the 
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living expenses of this family later fell to 
$1,273 a year, which is a 10 per cent decrease 
from $1,414, the index would decline to 90. 


Any period could be used as a base period; 
and when the Canadian cost-of-living index 
was made up the average of the years 1935 to 
1939 was picked as the base. It is, however, 
a straightforward piece of arithmetic to 
change the base of the index from one date 
to another; and in order to measure the 
change in the cost of living that has taken 
place from the beginning of the war, the 
last month before the war, August, 1939, can 
be used as the base period. It is the August, 
1939, base that is used by the National War 
Labour Board when calculating the cost-of- 
living bonus. (See table on page 540.) 


How Prices are Collected 


The manner of compilation of the prices 
of items in the six groups is as follows: 


Foods—The index for the food group is 
calculated from the prices of 45 items secured 
in reports for the beginning of each month 
from about 1,600 grocers and butchers in 69 
cities, both chain and independent — stores 
being represented. It is known that the 
business of the independent stores aggregates 
twice that of the chain stores and the food 
index is weighted accordingly. As previously 
mentioned, the items included represent staple 
commodities, but a number of fresh fruits 
and vegetables are omitted, as not being 
available at all seasons, or as not being 
marketed in comparable qualities or quan- 
tities from time to time and place to place. 


The accompanying table (Table II) lists 
the 45 food items from which the index is 
construed. The table also shows the average 
quantity of each item consumed by the 
typical urban wage-earner family in a week. 
The total prices of the given quantities of 
the 45 items are added each month, and com- 
pared on a percentage basis with the cor- 
responding total in the base period. The 
result measures the fluctuations of the food 
index. This food index represents 31 per 
cent of the entire cost-of-living index. As 
of March 1 the food index has risen by 
28-4 points since the beginning of the war, 
from 99°3 to 127-7. (See page 5388.) This 
was the largest rise of any group in the cost- 
of-living index. 

Fuel and Inght—The fuel and light index 
is based upon changes in prices for coal and 
domestic rates for electricity and gas. Coke 
prices, which were formerly included for 
Quebec and Ontario cities, have been dropped 
since January, 1943, since coke is not now 
available in quantity to the general public. 
Wood is not included, as it is impossible to 
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price comparable qualities of wood across 
the country at any given time, or even in 
one place at different times. Account is 
taken of the different kinds of coal in dif- 
ferent areas. Aiccount is also taken of the 
amount of fuel and electricity which is typical 
of consumption in each area. The index for 
coal is made from data from 58 cities; 
the gas index from 16 cities in all parts of 
the Dominion; and the index for electricity 
from 109 urban communities in Canada. The 
fuel and light index represents 6 per cent 
of the entire cost-of-living index. As of 
March 1, it had risen by 13-7 points since 
the outbreak of war. 


Rents—There are two tenant wage-earner 
families for every home-owning wage-earner 
family in Canada, and the cost-of-living index 
is calculated on the assumption that hous- 
ing costs generally are reflected in rental 
trends. Rental surveys are made by the 
Bureau at the May and October leasing 
periods. Rental agents are asked to report 
upon the current position of rents relative to 
those at the preceding lease date, as indi- 
cated by their list of rental properties. In the 
workmen’s group of dwellings, upon which 
the rental index is based, records are collected 
for houses, flats and apartments. Very com- 
plete weighting data have been used, recog- 
nizing the different numbers of each type of 
dwelling in various centres. Approximately 
200 reports from 61 cities are used in making 
rental indexes. The rental index, which is 
weighted at 19 per cent of the entire cost-of- 
living index, had by March 1 risen 7-5 points 
since the outbreak of war. 


Clothing—Certain difficulties are en- 
countered in measuring changes in the price 
of clothing, due to variations in style and 
to seasonal changes. Accordingly, the Bureau 
has reduced the number of items on its 
clothing list to 31 carefully selected standard 
articles on the assumption that 31 accurate 
price series will measure the trend of cloth- 
ing prices better than a large list including 
items which fluctuate widely in price due to 
style and seasonal factors. The items selected 
represent the basic materials entering into 
clothing, mainly cotton, wool, artificial silk, 
leather and rubber. Some of the items 
chosen form a comparatively small portion 
of the average budget, but are useful in 
measuring clothing price trends because of 
their standard construction. Women’s woollen 
hose afford an example of such _ items. 

Department stores are the source of Bureau 
clothing prices. These distributors handle 
approximately one-third of the Dominion’s 
clothing trade, and make monthly price 
returns to the Bureau, especially designed for 
the cost-of-living index. Weighted at 11-7 per 
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cent of the cost-of-living index, the clothing 
index had by March 1 risen 20 points since 
the outbreak of war. 


Home Furnishing and Services—The home 
furnishings and services index is composed 
from eight sub-groups. The eight sub-groups 
re: furniture, floor coverings, textile furnish- 
ings, hardware, dishes and glassware, cleaning 
supphes, laundry and telephone. The com- 
plete group accounted for 9 per cent of the 
base period index budget cost, placing it 
next to clothing in importance. The data for 
furniture, floor coverings, textile furnishings, 
hardware, dishes and glassware are obtained 
from department stores; and a comparatively 
small number of items is selected whose 
price changes would represent those of all 
the commodities in this category. There are 
7 items of furniture, 3 of floor coverings, 4 of 
textile furnishings, 4 of hardware, 2 of dishes 
and glassware, 4 of cleaning supplies, 3 
laundry rates and one type of telephone ser- 
This index was 16:9 points higher on 


vice. 

March 1 than at the outbreak of war. 
Miscellaneous-—Five sub-groups, health 
maintenance, personal care, transportation, 


recreation and life insurance comprise the 
miscellaneous index. This list does not ex- 
haust all remaining family living expenditures; 
but most of those which are left such as 
church contributions, the support of depen- 
dents, bank savings, etc., cannot be treated 
in the same way as items which are bought 
and sold. The index takes no account of 
these items, which amounted to only 3 per 
cent of the expenditures of the average wage- 
earner family, reported in the Bureau’s 1988 
survey. 

The health section is based upon prices for 
6 items of household medical supplies, 2 
kinds of hospital service, 38 types of doctors’ 
fees, and rates for 6 types of dental service. 
In view of the stability of fees for doctors, 
dentists and hospitals, these records are col- 
lected only at annual intervals, while medical 
supplies are priced quarterly. Records for 
practically all miscellaneous sub-indexes are 
collected from 23 of the larger cities, chosen 
to give adequate regional representation. 

Personal care costs are represented by 7 
items of toilet requirements plus fees for 
men’s haircuts and shaves. 

Three kinds of transportation are repre- 
sented in the transportation sub-group: motor 
car, street car and railway. The two latter 
present no special problems, but motor car 
operating costs are more difficult to measure. 
The Bureau’s record is based upon service 
station prices of gasoline, licence fees, and 
wage rates for garage mechanics. It is as- 
sumed that depreciation is 37 per cent of 
operating costs, and that for car owners as 
a group it remains constant from year to 
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year. (Automobile tires and tubes have been 
removed from the index.) 

The recreation section includes records of 
motion picture theatre admissions, and news- 
paper, magazine and tobacco costs. 

The hfe insurance index is based upon 
premiums for ordinary non-participating life 
policies, since these appear to give the closest 
possible approximation to the cost of pure 
risk. Averages of premiums for ages 20, 35 
and 50 years have been used covering the 
records of 11 large companies. Miscellaneous 
items, comprising 23 per cent of the cost-of- 
ving index, had risen only 6:2 points by 
March 1 since the outbreak of war. 


The Cost-of-Living Index Weighting System 


There are two stages in the calculation of 
each of the six principal group indexes from 
which the composite number is calculated. In 
the first stage, the general procedure is to 
multiply current price averages by budget 
quantities. These products are added to- 
gether and the resultant aggregate divided 
by a corresponding base period aggregate. 
The resultant number is multiplied by 100-0 
to secure a sub-group index for the current 
period. This index is then multiplied by a 
sub-group weight indicative of the cost in 
the base period of all goods belonging in this 
sub-group, (not merely those representative 
ones which were priced), relative to the base 
period costs of all goods in the whole group. 
When all sub-groups have been weighted 
similarly, the group index is found by adding 
up this second set of products and dividing 
by 100-0. This routine is repeated to secure 
the final composite cost-of-living index. The 
second and third stages of weighting are 
made necessary by the fact that it is not 
feasible to include all items in the family 
budget. 

The complete list of items and weights is 
shown in Table II. 


TABLE I.—URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILY AN- 
NUAL LIVING EXPENDITURES 


(Year ending September 30, 1938) 





Expenditure | Percentage 

Budget Group Averages Distribution 
WOO et TMIEhs LE re ey ae unkycls 443-0 31-3 
Shelter SANs Amer eh: Neat 269-5 19-1 
Kuelland bie hte ine sete 90-5 6-4 
Clothing. . Sena ee 165-8 Ui Seay 
Home F urnishings.. 125-7 8-9 
Miscellaneous... Be ide fo, ste 319-4 22-6 

Leathe eivaiss Te ak trea 60-8 4.3 

Personal Cares eae e: 23-9 1-7 

Aransportation. sh. mae se 79°3 5-6 

Recreation ety ga aan ae 82-1 5:8 

Wife Insurance. 22. 4.5... 73°3 5-2 
Total in er ee ene 1,413-9* 100-0 


* Directly represented in the index. Other miscellaneous 
outlay brought total family living expenditure to $1,453-8. 
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TABLE II.—WEIGHTS USED TO CALCULATE DOMINION COST OF LIVING INDEX 




















Com- Sub- 
i Per Group 
==> . modity group . 
Weights | Ct | Weight | Weight 
Weekly 
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TABLE II.—WEIGHTS USED TO CALCULATE DOMINION COST OF LIVING INDEX—Concluded 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, March, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Note: Owing to misunderstandings which 
have arisen regarding retail prices published 
in this section of the Lasour Gazerts, the 
following explanation has been thought 
necessary :— 

1. TheCost’ of, Living Indez 1s 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and is used in the deter- 
mination of the Cost-of-living Bonus. 
This Index is not calculated from the 
data as to prices, etc. shown in Tables 
2 and 8 below. 

2. Tables 2 and 8 include certain 
data collected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and certain other 
data gathered by official corre- 
spondents of the LABour GAZETTE, as 
undicated below. 


3. Tables of prices have been 
printed wn the Lasour GazeTre along 
the same lines as at present since 
1910—long before the cost-of-living 
bonus system came into effect. 

4. As to Tables 2 and 8, it should 
be pointed out that the prices of 
certain commodities, especially meats 
and food products, vary substanti- 
ally even within a single locality. In 
most cases the figures given are aver- 
age figures for each locality. 


A slight advance in the official index of the 

cost of living was recorded at the 
beginning of March, thus recovering part of 
the decline of the two preceding months. The 
index on the base period 1935 to 1939 as 100 
was 117-2 at March 1, as compared with 118-8 
at December 1, 1942, which was the high point 
during recent years. In March, 1942, the 
index was 115-9 and in August, 1939, the last 
pre-war month, it was 100-8. The advance 
during the month under review was due 
entirely to higher prices for certain foods 
particularly, beef, potatoes, and oranges. A 
further seasonal decline was recorded in the 
price of eggs. All other principal groups 
were unchanged. 

The advance in the cost of living since the 
outbreak of war was 16:3 per cent compared 
with an increase of 43-3 percent between 
July, 1914, and February, 1918, the comparable 
period during the last war. Since the establish- 
ment of the ceiling on prices in the autumn 
of 1941, the advance in the index was 1-5 per 
cent, the official figures at the beginning of 
October, 1941, being 115-5. For the comparable 
period during the last war, that is between 


October, 1916, and March, 1918, the advance 
was 24-3 per cent, the index being 91:4 and 
113-6 respectively. 

Between August, 1939, and March, 1948, 
foods advanced 28-6 per cent, clothing 20-0 
per cent; home furnishings and services 16-7 
per cent; fuel and light 13-8 per cent; rent 7-2 
per cent; and the miscellaneous group 6-1 per 
cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council PC. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and -Trade 
Board. In each issue of the LAaBour GAZETTE 
the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. Prices 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain kinds of fresh, cured and canned fish were 
exempted by the Board from the provisions of 
the maximum prices regulations. The order 
does not apply to sales by farmers and fisher- 
men to dealers or processors of live stock, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream, farm-made cheese, 
and fish, but does apply to sales by such 
dealers and processors and to sales by farmers 
and fishermen to consumers. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 
and $2,500 in 1988. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: food (31-3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22.6 per cent), $319.40. i 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index exclu- 
ding rents and services. The figures at certain 
dates since August, 1939, are: August, 1939, © 


1943] 


100:0; September, 100-°0; October, 103-8; 
November, 104:3; December, 104°3; January, 
1940, 104-2; February, 104:3; March, 105-5; 
April, 105:5; May, 105-3; June; 105-3; July, 
106:4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108-4; November, 109-7; December, 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110°1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110-7 May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1; November, 121-4; 
December, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 123-5; 
September, 123-0; October, 123-7; November, 
125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1943, 122-5; 
February, 122-2. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The movement of wholesale prices as 
revealed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number continued upward during March. 
This index on the base of average prices during 
1926 as 100 was about one per cent higher than 
in February and 1:4 per cent higher than in 
January. Comparative figures for the index 
at certain dates are 98-5 for March; 97-3 for 
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February; 95:1 for March, 1942, and 72:3 for 
August 1939. The increase during the last year 
therefore was 3:6 per cent and since the out- 
break of war was 36:2 per cent. During the 
month under review four of the eight principal 
groups advanced and four were unchanged. 
The wood and wood products group recorded 
an advance of 2°4 per cent and the vegetable 
products group 2:1 per cent. Changes in the 
animal products group and in the chemical 
products group were slight. Between August, 
1939, and March, 1948, consumers’ goods 
advanced 33.6 per cent and producers’ goods 
38.8 per cent. The increase in the general 
index between July, 1914, and February, 1918, 
the equal period during the last war was 90°8 
per ‘cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


Table III on retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 
PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 








Adjusted to 
— base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings| Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
i Services 
OUD oe Bi ree eC ae BN Se 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
TOT (E We ROM LTUTEE 7 ADRUT MRD ere Naa Gra 80-0 91-9 72-1 75:4 88-9 70-3 
1H Sea a ROR Ca el ee ay Pa 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70:9 
WA: DGS eee a ata a! a ae mamedb ney Ohsne He 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
AGU ew ae Seer eu Ppa ae Wh 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
TED et eR tak leat AG ea RAY ofan et 118-3 152°8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
JOH ROE NE Ran wea 0 NOR gin cu SUMO pa 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
OD Oech acl ceae cham Spal uce tenia tent aes 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
DTU Ne cee eee ee, Cen ee ca enaate erg 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
EA Re Cea Mee eA AS Mise 8. His 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
OD Gi re tae ication ec et alters ke rca Oa 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
ELPA ie Py al cae NL Es MEP 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
1 ODS Nae ahve vss Naat RN Wee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
ODOM NG NC Ncemecte mecie re eae cya 2th MT Wie 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
UE YA oe FY CCR al Re CRAM na A 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
MOOR A OS a IR The UIT alte a al 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
OSG ees nese ees aa PI ke 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5. 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LOS Tie cena UR AR A ed eR 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
HOSS Mae. crn hay Bema a as Se 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
ACIS tli las Nae inG 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 « 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
‘Octobergiit es. eee eee 102-7 103-5 106°3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101:7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
TV GAr ewe val cau eae ane 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
Wanuary ese oes. eee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Pebruary) Lacieeisens 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Mar Chiat Mayo we ele 103-8 104°6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
PADETL DS ia eee MRL Daate 103-8 104-6 104°8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
WES ERE Sone cme eee 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
PUNE UL HUA escola hss 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
EO ba i Cae ene ith Re 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
August Ai wee. Geer 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... . 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108°5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
October ls skew. 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
(Sc gi INRA AIPA eye AIOE, or 105-6 105-6 1063 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
WAMUASKY2o0 dures wares 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Hebruaryil sneer 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
IW Eh clang Mami na eae 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
FN ay gy Gd Mates RAE ate ga 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
IVE any leo eeays Phen Sea aaa 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114°5 111-8 105-1 
JUNC! Zils comet seneerte st 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
Dilys Qe iy ates ees 111-0 111-9 116°6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
RUBISEN Ae Gets tee ee 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October Weel ncwsees 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106:5 
November 1..... 0%... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1.......... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
CAT ee Sen rel ae eee 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
JANUADY 250 su eielerialeys 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Bebruary 2). 425322 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Mar clae2 Sart. vlan 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
fo FGCU EL Ak RNIN 3 CG 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
VAN EA ys es vc tle cae allen eae 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
DANO Lee Is et a 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107°1 
BU iit eS eae 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
AUGUSTA cree jcisrals ote < 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
October laisse. 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.......... 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 ! 112:8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December 1...... 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
1943 
PADUATY Woe Mee lk eee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107:5 
Mebruaryirlocak sels. ae 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Weanela pie oles erstoctoe ation 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117°8 107-5 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
$253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one pont in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wages rate of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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TABLE II—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN 
STAPLE FOODS AND FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1943 





Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Commodities 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
C. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... 4-0 | 23-3 | 22-2 | 28-1 
Beef, round steak.......} Ib. |...... 20-4 | 21-1 “1 
IBYvOeinlaridevaiye ess neal eae Joes 18-7 | 19-4 9 
Beef, shoulder.......... 16-4 | 16-0 | 16-6 1 
IBeGrAStGwanee ncaa tee ty. LD oa NER es [embers oaitrcral sake SARNLARR. 
Veal, forequarter....... be ee a) 6 
Mutton. hindquarter... 20-9 | 20-5 | 22-1 5 
Pork, fresh, from ham. 20-2 | 18-5 5 8 
Pork, salt mess........ -4 | 17-4 4 4 
Bacon, not sliced....... -9 | 24-9 2 2 
Bacon slicediacse bk aaah Ls Heat Demin ale k eateuoc esl eteis o-o | Seoreee 
Hishesaltheodiunsre socal Loe |eomeea teeta ssc be cae aves cs|n tees lovers {roretaas 
Bish, finnan haddies.e..\t 1b: iba teale ee oale dea tlt a. agile ae) 
Teandeey 222. Ge oka. Bee 8 | 17-6 8-6 4 
Higosriresinx 3. lee cee -0 | 28-6 9 9 
ges, cooking.......... -3 | 26-7 “1 8 
Dee rin, Ore ioe ape ee 9] 9-2 8 “1 
Butter, dairy 0:34 J. 4.4 +6 | 32-2 5 7 
Butter, creamery....... -5 | 37-4 7 7 
Cheese, Canadian mild. +2 | 21-8 4 “J 
Bread, white.:........- 3 4-8 6 “1 
APLOMT Ae eae cn ee re hee 2 4.3 8 3 
Rolled oats, bulk....... 21 5-2 8 “5 
ICOM Rade Ole ee 9 5:9 “2 +2 
Tomatoes, canned Ossie GID +e see ale Sees ee nee sells See 
Peas, canned, 2’s.......] tin |...... 10-2 6 5 
Corn,-canned, 2’8s).....|, tim . \.. 5 10-1 6 +9 
Beans Cryo eae fee 0] 6-8 “1 °8 
TOUS ee stats See med. IUD, eect mere Mana ee isertierees wea ce| voted 
Rotatoes te. no. s1.5 es -0 | 82-5 |152-6 “7 
Potatoes. eae. 1c eetilolDal eee HDS: aa | aed Ne Sa] 
Apples, evaporated..... Diele dl eS.ala Loe 2 
Prunes, medium........ -2 | 12-8 | 12-8 -0 
Raisins, seedlessyecs cc eaih UD. tere aecnlee bee ilies se ail ecgecee aie dee 
@unrants @oullks.o.c As adie lo) FR ee tee eR Boe coulis or] Solota 
Beaches, cannedin2' si)... elec tint albeit elke tls Gee oMl aise «calle 
Cormrsyrups,O lb aaaio tin Sipe aos eee oe laos cheeses «fic oleae 
Sugar, granulated...... 6 8-1 2 “1 
Sugar, yellow.......... oa a 5 -4 
ea wblack, 5.0... ites -4 | 36-9 4 7 
Hee. eke h53 oe ee -1 | 38-9 8 1 
CGocaay Fly. eee cael Cin glee dal ae Geraliccas oe alerted sds Se Bie 
$ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S.. 8-74] 8-56] 8-56) 10-66 
Coal, bituminous....... 6-17} 5-95} 6-01) 8-17 
Gok ew a ate eee AlestOns [ack electra s |e decoe he eels a discke a 
Wood, hard, long....... 6-71] 6-63) 6-65) 7-93 
Woods hard: stoves: uiicCOLd: ince aemiline ae sleds vellnsess st tee 
Wood, soft, long........ 5-10] 5-00) 4-86) 5-78 
Wood;soltestovientts. a eCOrdele st ge alic.. dlace: coleite s.s |e oles 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. 


be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers. The exceptions are milk, 
bread, shoulder of veal, leg roast of pork, un- 
sliced bacon, dairy butter, evaporated apples, 
vinegar and coal oil. Information as to the 
prices of the foregoing, with the exception of 
milk and bread, is obtained by the correspon- 
dents of the Lanour GazseTrs. The prices of 
milk, bread, fuel and the rates for rent are 
obtained by the Bureau of Statistics and by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 












Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943. | 1948 
c Cc c Cc c Cc. c Cc. c. 
87-3 | 28-3 | 35-0 | 20-5 | 27-2 | 31-5 | 34-1 | 38-4 | 39-2 
32-4 | 24-0 | 30-0 | 16-3 | 23-0 | 27-2 | 30-3 | 34-9 | 35-7 
29-3 | 21-8 7-6 | 15-3 | 20-4 | 26-8a] 29-5a| 33-6a] 34-34 
24-4 | 16-1 | 21-8 | 10-9 | 15-5 | 18-9b}| 21-56] 25-6b] 26-3b 
20-4 | 12-5 | 17-3 8-8 | 12-9 | 15-5 | 17-9 | 21-7 | 22-8 
26-3 | 19-7 | 24-9 | 12-5 | 16-7 | 18-9 | 22-1 | 25-2 | 28-3 
33-9 | 26-6 | 30-5 | 17-7 | 23-8 | 29-7c] 32-4c}] 37-6e] 38-2¢ 
37-5 | 29-5 | 28-0 | 12-1 | 23-7 | 22-3 | 29-7 | 31-4 | 31-5 
35-8 | 26-2 | 26-5 | 13-5 | 21-2 | 20-1 | 23-9 | 24-7 | 25-1 
52-6 | 40-5 | 37-9 | 17-2 | 30-6 | 28-2 | 39-3 | 40-6 | 40-7 
56-5 | 45-0 | 42-5 | 20-2 | 33-9 | 32-6 | 43-] | 45-1 | 45-3 
24-5 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 17-3 | 18-2 | 19-8 | 24-5 | 27-9 | 28-3 
20-9 | 19-7 | 20-5 | 16-4 | 17-2 | 19-4 | 23-3 | 26-8 | 27-0 
39-6 | 21-5 | 22-2 | 11-5 | 12-8 | 10-4 | 16-0 | 18-0 | 18-2 
71-9 | 50-7 | 51:3 | 27-8 | 30-1d| 27-4d] 38-2d| 44-4d| 42-9d 
63-8 | 45-6 | 44-7 | 22-6 | 25-3f] 23-9f] 33-67] 39-2f] 38-1 
15-1 | 12-7 | 12-5 | 9-4 | 10-9 | 11-4 | 11-8 | 10-2 | 10-2 
66-3 | 37-5 | 44-5 | 23-1 | 23-9 | 34-2 | 35-0 | 36-3 | 37-1 
72-9 | 43-5 | 49-0 | 26-9 | 26-8 | 38-2 | 38-9 | 40-0 | 40-0 
38-2 | 28-4 | 33-8h]19-3h |22-3h | 24-1 | 36-5 | 34-0 | 34-0 
9-1 7-0) 7-7} 5-5 6-6 6-7 | 6:8 6-8 6-9 
eons AoSuii 4 Ou io Gales >On) Bay davis=Oule wet cullen. 
8-3 5-5 6-3 4:5) 5-0 | 5-2 5-7 |2 OF Oa uEone! 
16-0 | 9-6 | 10-4 8-0} 8-1 9-2 | 10-7 | 12-2 | 12-3 
21-4 | 19-2 | 15-7 | 11-6 | 10-6 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 14-0 | 14-0 
QO aSaie 10-2 ae 16-O0lb tls> ielOed | TsO | AQ. bale oe stare este 
216 11720116 -2°| 11-61. 10°5 | 12-1 | 13°40)... 2.0.)...6-. 
11-7 | 8-6] 11-7} 3-8] 5-0 6-4 6-5 6-4 | 6-5 
10-6 | 12-4 7-8 | 3-4] 4-1 4-5 6-7 | 5:4] 5-7 
350-8 |130-0 }109-4 | 77-5 |112-4 |106-5 {180-3 |......].....-. 
69-8 | 30-5 | 26-7 | 19-2 | 26-6 | 25-9 | 39-7 | 42-7 | 44-1 
98-7 | 22-6 | 21-2 | 14-7 | 15-7 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 16-3 | 16-9 
27-0 | 18-4 | 13-7 | 10-8 | 10-7 | 11-5 | 12-7 | 14-1 | 14-0 
25-280 ae 15 -2Sahi U7 Oe 16-7 | 16<6) [p72 |... eo |e 
29-5 | 23-4 | 19-5 | 16-3 | 14-9 | 14-8 | 15-1 | 15-4 | 15-5 
39-4 | 35-7 | 26-5 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 15-5 | 16-0 }...... 20-7 
67-8 | 52-6 | 42-6 | 38-9 | 42-9 | 45-3 | 59-5 | 61-1 | 60-3 
18-2 8-6 7-5 5-6 6-4 7°5 8-6 8-6 | 8-6 
16-9 8-2 7-1 5-5 6-3 7-4 8-4] 8:5 8-5 
66-5 | 54-2 | 70-5 | 41-2 | 58-6 | 68-9 | 83-8 |......]....-. 
60-6 | 53-3 | 60-3 |-39-7 | 34-1 | 45-7 | 47-9 | 44-2 | 44-2 
30-8 | 29-4 | 27-7 | 24-5 | 19-1 | 19-5 | 19-0 | 19-0 | 19-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
14-84] 17-39] 16-38] 15-35] 14-65} 15-84] 16-60] 16-58} 16-60 
10-69] 10-99] 10-11} 9-44] 9-44] 10-03] 10-61]......]..-.-. 
scale epee lie bec 13-00) 11-72] 12-01} 12-74] 13-65] 13-39]...... 
12-40] 12-59} 12-30] 10-03] 9-56] 10-16] 11-22} 11-64] 11-57 
14-07| 14-42] 14-66] 11-99] 11-61] 12-25] 13-41] 14-20] 14-16 
9-50| 9-37] 8-92] 7-59] 7-14] 7-54] 8-26) 8-74) 8-64 
10-44] 10-91] 11-12] 9-15] 8-54! 8-95} 9-62} 10-14] 10-21 
f. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniencies. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniencies. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965 (L.G., 1941, 
page 1462), the price ceiling established by 
P.C. 8527 (L.G., 1941, page 1871) was extended 
to rentals charged for all real property, the 
order to be administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Under authority 
conferred by Order in Council P.C. 5003 
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TABLE I{I— RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Beef 


—<—<—=- Ce | 


Pork 
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LOCALITY ie ie ml as 5 - Oi aay ee he a ce be 
St a pre Ra a ee eae eh ee ete 
2s} "86 laos] Ss | wo | Bs Ac| 85) 285) 25) Be | So | dc 
chew ot! oge ans Rai om a aa Pha eo Ko ao so 
C8 | SS lo55/ 95 | ES | 85 a5| @3\ees|es}|u3 | $5 | 38 
ee on (faa) sa 2a] §a ae| 228) Pha) 2a aq oo | ek 

wn rm =| oa) 7) Q | a | fx n ea) = 
cents | cents | cents | cents } cents | cents cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 39-2 | 35-7 | 34-3 | 26-3 | 22-3 | 28-3 38-2 | 34-7 27-4 | 25-1 | 40-7 | 45-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 42-6 | 36-9 | 33-6 | 26-9 | 22-5 |...... 36-4 | 34-8 28-7 | 24-5 | 42-3 | 44-8 
T——Sy dney. ea tia is WN 465 Wi odehalete sels PA SO8 TH PASTA IN BOER OU ese jnei Cf vael PUE, eeedbal fi 33-7 25 42-5 | 45-3 
2—New Glasgow.. HON Ao A Baa Bee ORO POSE Ve OO Ns Miata 35-5 29-4 | 25-4 | 42 44-7 

3—Ambherst................ 4058 ') 380510 O FY el es st Pkg La lc Le 4-3 09: ul g4-Srnreians 46 
yoo CY CE: S GRU VAPOR ga 42-8 | 37-4 | 82-5 | 25-8 | 23-1 ]...... 86-4 | 34-2 28 243s nee. 43-8 
5— Windsor) hue ke 39-3 | 34-7 | 38-3 | 26 PPAOPAN Wath cee Ie PVG |e ae ol BB ieee 26-0 Vi QoQ uae: 44-9 
6—Truro.. .| 43 S5-Grirosea 2092 Ne Q0e Sb Pai Ret eee tue SQ 26-4 | 24-3) eee 44-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 38-6 | 34-6 | 32-8 | 26 Dd0D Ve eit 2M Catan Bird reals 24-2 | 40 44-7 
New Brunswick—(average)..| 41-3 | 34-8 | 32-6 | 25-2 | 20-9 | 25-7 38-1 | 32-9 26-7 | 24-3 | 38-5 | 44-2 
8——Monctoni ye vee ces 39-8 | 34-3 | 381-8 | 24-7 | 19-7 1...... Bhi 33-7 28-4 | 24-4 | 38 46-9 
O--Daint FOOLS. ie uses. 42-4 | 34-8 | 82-7 | 25-9 | 20-6 | 25-8 36-3 | 34-3 27-3 | 24 39 42-6 
10—Fredericton.............| 41-7 | 35-2 | 338-2 | 24-2 | 21-4 | 26 41 30 "60\ acne ee 24-4 | 24-6 |...... 45-5 
11-— Bathurst! ws sieniee cecum Beal eee .| 26 P41 (Vallis R/V KARR Sh) Pt kn LA Alaa Dsl 2fe ANS AA oe al SA aa 41-7 
Quebec (average).............| 37-4 | 36-0 | 30-5 | 25-1 | 18-1 | 30-4 34-7 | 29-6 24-9 | 24-9 | 41-0 | 42-8 
12—-Quebec) ee dee he ake 30-2 Sr aledeo 264} 166. ae 35-7 | 25 24 PER Mel ills 38-9 
183—Three Rivers........... 38-6 | 35-4 | 29-2 | 24-4 | 19-1 ]...... 32 27-2 24-2 | 23-2 | 41 46-1 
14—Sherbrooke............. 39-7 | 37-4 | 32°5 | 28-4 | 19-3 ]...... BoLomtoe ODD De Sree 37:7 
T5——SOre i owe cee lias BORO Seoul roles || Sass | Lived sueer alae 34 29-8 DOS 58 OM MORES eh | otarae sla 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 33 33-2 | 31-5 | 23-9 | 20 31-3 32-6 | 28 4 Se a 2 han ae 46-3 
17—-Se Ohne Aye Nem en) ie 40-6 | 36-7 | 80°5 | 25-5 | 16 32-7 41-3 | 36 27 259 aan. 44-6 
8—Thetford Mines......... So 1a SATs | ook TS chee 80-8 | 24-9 DAD DAL Tai eae sol 37-3 
19—Montreal................ 39 36-4 | 35-1 | 22-8 | 18-1 | 26-2 35-1 | 31-3 DAB 2722 Nees 44.3 
DO eee ermine sie ae 37-8 | 35-6 | 388-5 | 24-8 | 18-2 | 31-3 34-5 | 32-1 26-8 | 28-5 |...... 45-7 
Ontario (average) yy chin apse 38-9 | 36-2 | 35-5 | 27-2 | 22-8 | 29-3 38-9 | 36-7 28-6 | 26-0 | 41-3 | 45-1 
21=Oftawa wie. ho eee es 40-8 | 37-6 | 87-4 | 28-7.| 23-4 | 28-3 88-8 | 33-9 DEED Wa WON fed Dil) che seek es 47-5 

2—Brockville.............. 37-7 | 35-5 | 34 AACN a4 a Wank Aa dial LDS «Sa 38 33:5 Q2OaDite Ls eee wanes 46 
23—Kingston................| 88°5 | 34-7 | 83°3 | 26-3 | 18-5 |...... 39-6 | 36-3 97-5 | 26-6 |...... 44:5 
24—Belleville............... 36-8 | 34-7 | 385-8 | 26-6122 |...... 37-7 | 34-8 DBA Nace a. 45 46-6 
25—Peterborough........... 39-1 | 36-3 | 37 PA GSC A | I Glee 38-9 | 37-5 DATO Gla Nek oe 2 45 45-7 
OG" “Oshawa Ue en a 37-5 | 36 38-4 | 27-6 | 24-2 | 33 40 37-5 DAUBTIN (eS eo ae 42 45-5 
PE OLE al A) ia Ue te SOTO MOO Ta OD so Mtoe so) [020 0 Melee ate de aoe 39-2 | 38-6 SO) Tee eee cn 47-7 
28—TOrontOstuee sees ele 38-2 | 35-5 | 89-2 | 27-6 | 23-6 | 29-9 39-8 | 38-1 yt Marea vicars 47°6 
29—Niagara Falls........... 38 36-2 | 35-9 | 27-3 | 21-9 | 29-8 41-5 | 37-9 PASM RO 2 (och 44-3 
80—St. Catharines.......... 42-2 | 36-9 | 38-7 | 28-7 | 21-3 |....2. 38-6 | 38-8 28:6 Puen 40 45-2 
81—Hamilton...... ihe aN ME oi 40-9 | 38-1 | 37 28-4 | 25-7 | 31 39- 37°5 SO! Se eae 49 44-6 
32—Brantford.....:.........] 39°38 | 36-5 | 35:8 | 27-8 | 20-7 | 27-7 39- 37-1 BAUS Hie 43 46:5 
RAC EET A EA ac AA UAE A ML 39 35-9 | 36-9 | 28-2 | 25-3 |...... 39-7 | 37-6 28'S) imeem 43 46-5 
$4-— Guelph ines a tines cea: SSN SO DRO LIO 1 2056 Pi saeA le ce al dk 41-2 | 36-4 Pape IM Rael cli ieee el 45-6 
85—Kitchener.............. 38-1 | 36-9 | 34-3 | 27-1 | 24-1 | 28-7 38: 37-5 PATA Tih PAS ull se elah 45-1 
86—Woodstock.............. 39-5 | 37-3 | 35-3 | 28 PAS il badat S08 Uy aK ey 38 37-8 PATAES GW etracies al (okeeesieucs 42-7 
Bir PtTAlOLd ous oie eis celdele 36 By Boley) LS i Aria Wan Me i ad Lea de LE oid a 36-7 20 Dil cme Yaar a 45-7 
88 LONGON ey ey ak ake Seis 39-5 | 36-5 | 36-4 | 27-5 | 23-2 | 28-6 38 37-1 29) ose Aes 40 44-4 
89—St. Thomas.. .......... 40-1 | 37 36-2 | 27-3 | 24-6 | 29 37 37-5 202) eh alae 42 44-4 
40—Chatham BOT owe2 noord |, 28-5 i 2het 1 20°35) wa oy 37-6 32-2 | 26-6 |...... 45-4 
41—Windsor. 00.00 500.6 s+. 39-4 | 35-9 | 35-5 | 27-3 | 24-4 ]....., 35: 36-1 OH UE eal Ee 38 43-6 
82 Sarnigiei. ose eee eee 39 35:4 | 34-6 | 26-9 | 23-3 | 29-3 37-8 | 35-7 DBA | 28 foe cess 45-8 
43—Owen Sound............ Be roedie piesa W|/54: $03 ie TROL en Wi Map A Le A Aa Tl ORT 35-5 DG Orne eens tee 44.7 
44—-North Bay............. AQ 3 TSG pO Ose 2867 | 20°7, [tse a. pee eae e 38-7 30 28 ee a Oey, 
45—Sudbury................ 38-4 | 36-3 | 34-4 | 26-7 | 22 |...... 36-4 | 36-7 28-7 | 24-2 | 40 42-2 
46—Copaltiy cen sel terae oil ates SH Mice < VE fn Wie a Dette Aa Loy ial 34-5 DOR 7: te 26a Ne eee 43-4 
47 Dimming eee se eee 35-9 | 34-6 | 33 PASO Wd be PAG TO leet ry/ 39 37-1 28 25-6 | 37 41-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40-5 | 36-8 | 31-7 | 26-5 | 20-7 }...... 38-8 | 35 27-9 | 24 40 42-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 39-6 | 36-2 | 33-4 | 25-2 | 22 26-7 39-6 | 35-8 28-5 | 24-8 |...... 46-9 

60—Fort William............| 89°6 | 36-7 | 32-6 | 24-2 | 20-3 |...... 41-3 | 36-7 29 Dac Sale eran 44 
Manitoba (average)........ ...| 86-8 | 32-4 | 33-6 | 24-9 | 21-6 | 27-9 37-0 | 35-9 27-9 | 24-8 | 37-0 | 45-5 
§1—Winnipeg................| 36°7 | 33-6 | 32 26 22-9 | 27-9 37-6 | 36-7 30-1 | 24-8 | 39 45-2 
b2—-Brandoni i) iisieiaeay oe 36-8 | 31-3 | 85-2 | 23-7 | 20-2 |...... 36-3 | 35 2D Gil weenie 35 45-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 36-0 | 32-1 | 32-0 | 23-8 | 19-9 | 24-7 34-4 | 31-9 23:5 | 21-5 | 38-0 | 42-3 
Bo=— Regina) 26 4.0 i By 83-2 | 31-7 | 23-2 | 20-9 | 24-6 32°6 | 31-5 7p 7A eal tates 8 bes OU 43-7 
4S Prince AlbOrte irk esa ads ee eee eeonmeat aaa aie ici Seanad BN eee ec Whaat yeReee CDs meat toal et get] peace me SSL tame nek Flee ir Yee 36-2 
55—Saskatoon............0- 33-6 | 30-6 | 31-4 | 23-3 | 18-2 | 24-7 34-1 | 31-9 23-9 | 21-5 | 36 44.7 
56—Moose Jaw............0 37°3 | 32-4 | 33 25 2025: eo Mieee 36-6 | 32-3 B4<6). shen. 40 44.7 
Alberta (average)............. 36-9 | 32-8 | 32:0 | 23-9 | 20-8 | 24-2 37-9 | 33-4 25-4 | 23-8 | 36-7 | 45-8 
57—Medicine Hat....... 36 82-5 | 32-6 | 24 23:98) eee alerts Lees 34 DAS lee ele meee 45-5 
58—Drumheller...... 35-2 | 32-5 | 27-5 | 23 18 Se be Peeps 34-5 26 23-3 | 35 43-5 
59—Edmonton.............. 35-7 | 30-6 | 32-5 | 22-4 | 19-6 | 23-5 35-7 | 35 26-4 287 Neice es 45-4 
60—Calgary........s...0006 39-1 | 33-8 | 85-8 | 24-3 | 22-9 | 25-92 89-4 | 32-3 26-7 | 24-5 | 35 47-8 

61—Lethbridge............. 88-5 | 34-6 | 81-7 | 25-7 | 19-9 |...... 38-5 | 31-3 23 ( Ay ae 40 47 
British Columbia (average)..| 42-0 | 37-5 | 38-0 | 27-2 | 27-4 | 29-9 41-9 | 35-5 28-1 | 26-1 | 45-0 | 51-3 

62——Ferniey ii en ics ar 39-3 | 36 38-7 | 28 26 29-3 AZ OL AN aie a ie aa eOa 8 D3 saihie shes 48 
68—Nelson..............006: 40 37-3 | 39-3 | 29-3 | 28-3 |...... PM Weds Pe Seal toch.) Rte eee Romie 9 44 47-2 
Cam Pree co a ne 43 38 37-9 | 29 eS ieprenie 45 37-8 29-6 | 25-7 | 42 47-7 
65—New Westminster....... 41-4 | 37-5 | 38-6 | 25-9 | 26-5 | 29-3 39-7 | 33-9 27-5 | 25-2 | 44 51-5 
66—Vancouver.............. 42-7 | 37-3 | 36-4 | 25-3 | 27-4 | 29 41-1 | 33-9 O76) | S262Me eee, 52-9 
67—Victoria..............6. 44-5 | 39 40-1 | 27-9 | 29-1 | 32 42-4 | 36-6 232) G2 akin| wena 52-9 
68—Nanaimo............... 45-3 | 40-1 | 87-9 | 28-2 | 29-7 |...... 42 35-2 27-5 | 27 50 56-5 
69—Prince Rupert........... 39-7 | 35 35 24 24 ts hae ke 41 ARB Rie ccd cree 28] e ieee ere 53-5 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 


fresh, per lb. 





and frozen 


Halibut, fresh 
per Ib. 





Fish 





and frozen, 


Whitefish, fresh 
per lb. 
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per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 


Shortening, vegetable 
per lb. package 





Grade A, 
medium or 
large, per doz. 


medium or 
large, per doz. 


Milk in bottles, 
per quart 






Butter 
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die eke ta iafe hott rays 22-8 
Bete spoteteid he fel, lal 22-9 
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26-8 gard 
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seer See (6 Obksnoe 20:5 
ES Oe Oe a OUR rEg 22-8 
Fifa 22-7 
29-6 20-9 
29°8 20-9 
BEA oe ee PA CCR W ele wale ate 
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37-1 40-0 
39-0 43-2 
38 43-4 | 1 
40 43-1 | 2 
amines 42-913 
seen ele tots 44 4 
AO iohe 42-7 | 5 
Nelalenoleists 43-1 | 6 
36 40-9 | 7 
Nes dreea eb 42-8 
awaleeidls 43-4 | 8 
ol onetal ate age 42-41 9 
Ae RHEE 43-3 |10 
42 {il 
37-6 39-0 
38 39-8 }12 
37 38-5 {13 
35 38:3 114 
Se etic 40 {15 
ahr eas 39) 116 
BAA ore 38-2 |17 
39 38°38 }18 
39 39-2 }19 
Hesieatdien 38-8 |20 
39-2 39-6 
38 39-2 }21 
Caleta 38-3 |22 
38 39-1 [23 
40 39-1 124 
37 39-6 {25 
Bs ar a 39-7 |26 
Ee ARI 39-7 |27 
40 40-1 {28 
Serato 40-4 |29 
39-5 40 {30 
40 40-3 |31 
40 39-6 132 
38° 39-3 |33 
Se raiotasa 39-9 |34 
So lereiaie sd 39-8 135 
Ap se a 39-3 136 
Bits aR Hy 39°7 (37 
39 39+2 |38 
40 39-9 139 
Be een 38°6 |40 
40 39-4 [41 
ciaelsietsiets 40-1 |42 
EC Ee 39-8 [43 
Reet ay 39-8 |44 
bachestiaiiMat 39-4 |45 
39 38-6 |46 
shes pipalees 40 |47 
Su alelets lat 40-3 |48 
epeuansytieks 39-1 149 
ne ins Aull 39-2 150 
do: 37-5 
pe bie bait 37-4 {51 
33 37°5 152 
32°60 38-6 
Firsiss Sti Se 38-4 153 
32 39-5 |54 
32 38-2 155 
Prd see 38-1 |56 
30-9 38-0 
Ss RNASE 37-5 |57 
33 38-9 158 
32 37-5 |59 
30 38-1 |60 
28-5 38-2 |61 
41-0 41-5 
Lserioce 39-8 |62 
Sei ISTE 41-4 |63 
cote tee 39-9 |64 
41 41-3 165 
41 41-1 |66 
aS AH 41-5 |67 
BPOOe 43 168 
EV erateiata 44-1 |69 
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TABLE III (Continued) RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 















































: = y Canned Vegetables 
Sate ea lea] a & |S |e: ee a 2 
a Bs SA oleae ey - bb S| S| 8* | om (BS | x 
g3| of [sa] “S| s4| eo] a4 /o8s| da | ea | ce [fF os 
gm a5 se] Se 1 Se} aol o =p} ay | ay ak oP be 6 
af C2 | Sa] sh] ca! Sa} & BO $2158|] $8 (sda) cs 
Oo OQ 77) fy jay oD [aa = Ay (@) —Q Q 1O 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34-0 6-9 | 19-3 | 4-2] 5-7 | 9-3 | 12-3 | 14-0 | 14-4 | 14-9 | 11-4] 6-5] 5.7 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 34-1 7-5 | 20-0] 4-6] 5-9 | 9-9 | 11-3 | 14-8 | 14-6 | 14-9] 13-8] 6-5] 6.3 
TerBy dey let sik ma tnhiok, Scns 34-1 |6-7-8-8 | 20 4-3) G7 | BOO Adee 1 a4-6 1 1b db dee t 6-2 | 6-5. 
2—New ‘Glasgow. ) oo. 04.500. 34-4 |6-7-7-3 | 20 407) Gd | AO Te 4 Sl aaah dO 6-21 5.9 
3 Atibprate se Ahab fy am 33-7 2412032) 4-6 1 8°84 10) OF 10g WAS it) ea eegnees VS) ag 6 6-9. 
SET ARES SV. <8 oghtaecinian meee 33-9 |6-7-8 20-1 | 4-4] 6 9-7 | 11-7 | 14-9 | 14-5 | 15 13-8 | 7-2] 6.2 
SO Windsor oy. tay odo en 34.3 8-8a| 19-6 | 4-7] 6 9-5 F103) 7 14-7 4:14-B9), .o leedee: 6-9 | 6 
Ge dire 1 yee eke re 34-3 6-7a} 20 4-8 | 5:9|10 | 12-8] 14-9]...... B54 sak ee 6-6 | 6-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 31-8 7-3119-9| 4-5| 6 {10 | 10-8 | 14-6] 14-6 | 14-9 |...... 6-6 | 6.6, 
New Brunswick (average) ........ 33-2 7-5 | 19-9 | 4-4] 5:9] 9-7 | 10-9 | 14-7 | 14-6 | 14-9 | 11-2] 6-4] 6-1 
8 —Moneton G4 iy Meee een 33-8 8 20:3 | 4-3 | 5-8 | 10 11 14-6 | 14:6 |'14°7)).023.. 6-6 |- 16-4 
Saint John: i.) eeu le 32-9 | 6-7-3 | 19-3 | 4-3 | 5:8 | 9°7 | 11-5 | 14-7] 14-3115 |...... 6-8] 6-5, 
10—Fredericton.................. 32:9 7-3 | 20-1] 4-7] 6-3] 9:5] 11-9 | 14-5 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 11-2 | 6-4] 6.3 
i-—Bathurst: son.) mee eee 33°3 8a HOB] Nees es 5-7 9-5 OE Fi et! Se al ar oe A ae 5-6 Bel 
Quebec (average)................. 32-5 5-4] 16-0] 3-9} 5-6] 9-7 | 11-9 | 12-7] 14-4] 15-3 | 11-3 | 6-0] 6.5 
CT eee GE ae 88-61) bo7eb | 18-3.) 3-7 | G8 1) Plea 10-4 13-10} deo 14-0] ak 6-3] 6.8 
13—Three Rivers................ 31-9] 5-8-6 | 15-1} 4-0] 5:5 | 9-6 | 12-2 | 13-1 | 14-3 | 15-1} 1 5:6] 7 
14—Sherbrooke.................. 33+1 5-3] 15-2] 4-1] 5-9] 9-7) 12 | 12-8 | 15-3 | 15-7 1...... 5:8] 6 
ee or ie ee 31-3 |4-7-5-8a| 14-7 | 4 §°3 | 10 V4 44-8 Ph 19-54 tat AT oh. s. 6-4] 7.7 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-6 4 16-3 | 4-1] 6 9°9 | 12-1 | 12-4 | 14-7 | 15-2 | 11-7] 5-7] 5.9, 
Sh AOue TAN, occa. ae 33 5-8a] 17-2 | 4-1] 5:5 | 9-7 | 12-6 | 12-4 | 15-1 | 15-3 | 12 5-9] 6-7 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 31:5 5-3 | 14:9 | 4 5-1] 9-7 | 10-6 | 12-7 | 14-2 | 14-9] 12 5-4] 5-8 
19-—Montreals.0% co¥iesh in da bbeee 33-9 |5-3-6-7 | 17-3 | 3-8 | 5:4] 9°5 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 14-5 ]...... 5-9 | 6-3 
ee bh chal anne ebecw'sid ve td 32-9 |5-3-6a | 15 3-7 | 5:5 | 9-5 | 11-8 | 13 14-3 | 15-4 | 10 73 | 5+ 
Ontario (average)................. 34-1 6-3. | 17-7] 4-2] 5-6 | 9-1 | 12-5 | 13-5 | 18-9 | 14-5 | 11-3] 6-1 5:7 
Ci ttaWal et) ea, 2: an 33-7 6-7 | 16-6) 3-9 | 5:6] 9 | 12-8 | 13-3 | 14 | 15-3 ]...... 6-5 | 6-5, 
22—Brockville..............0000. 31-4 6-3] 14-1] 4-1] 55] 9 12-5 | 18-6 | 14-4 | 13-9 ]...... 6-3 | 6-1 
23—Kingston..............00000, 32-8 |5-3-6-7 | 15-8 | 4-3 | 5-3] 9-1] 11-9 | 138-2 | 14-1 | 14-8 | 10 6-4] 6 
24—Belleville..............0.008. 32-7 |5-3-6-7 | 16-5 | 4-3 | 5:2] 9 | | 11-7 | 18-1 | 14-3 | 14-1] 11-8] 5-6 | 5-5, 
25, eterporoughe ngs. ses eee $973) 16-39-67) 11759. °4-9) | Od | S90 1 18-4 98.9, 1s 7 Hee 5-8] 5 
Bie Bhs way ie ees seein an eae 35-2 |5-3-6-7 | 18-5 | 3-9 | 5-6] 8-9 | 12-2 | 13-5 | 14-6 | 14-7 ]...... 6-7 | 6-1 
33-6 6-7 | 16-9 | 4-1 | 5-1] 8-9 | 12-5 | 13-9 | 13-7 | 14-5 |...... DT 14.7 
36-2 6-7 | 18-1} 4-3] 5-3] 8-8 | 12-4 | 13 13-3 :( 43-8 [ose 03 6 5-2 
34-1 Be \18-1"| 4. gil: Sede Oe MALO 0 19-8 118.0) Ie, leet 7:3 | he.4 
35-4 | 6-6-7 | 18 4-2] 5:6] 9 | 12-1 | 12-8 | 14-3 | 14-4] 12-7] 6-8] 5.7 
35 6-6:7 | 17-5 | 4-9 | 5-5 | 8-8 | 12-3 | 13 13-5 pla. 1.34.45 5-9 | 6-1 
Shots G-be7 | 18-512 -4-¢ | 5-44) Ged seas) 18681 1967 Weds bobs. 5-8] 54 
37-4 6-7 | 18 4 5-5 | 8:8 | 12-7 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 14-1 }...... o-7 1 5-6 
37 6 | 18-7] 4 5-7] 9 | 12-6 118-7 | 13-8 | 14-8 |...... 5:7 | 5.4 
36-2 6-7 | 17-4] 3-9 | 5-9] 8-9 | 19-8 | 13-8 | 14-1 | 14-7 |...... 6-4] 5.6, 
33-2 6- | 16 3-7/1. DeFope BO bd g7 1 14-1 018-7 Vlas (so vs 6-1] 5-5 
37--Bératiorad ici. hasoccamen ce 36-6 5-3] 17:2 | 3-9 | 5:7} 9-1] 12-7 | 13-6 | 14-6) 15 |...... 6-3 | 5-9, 
Bb--ONCOH YE oA. nes ae lot ow ee 31-9 6:7 | 18-8] 4 5-5 | 8-9 | 19 13-3 | 13-9 | 14-2 | 10 571 5.9: 
39—St. Thomas..............00. 33-5 |5-3-6-7 | 20-4 | 4-2 | 5:8] 9-5 | 12-7 | 13-7 | 13-6 | 14-7 |...... 5-7 | 5-4 
40—OChathate 04, cnet sedate ae 32-1 5-3 | 18-3] 3-8] 9 893110074 19,4 113 <B 11869 |e sae 5-1] 5 
41—Windsor.... 0.0. cse.ceces cece 34-3 [5-3-6-7 | 17-4] 4.2 | 5-1] 8-9 | 12-3 | 12-6 | 13-4 | 14-1 | 11 5-5 | 4.8 
APeeRarniats ts solu hance te ae 35-2 6 | 18-5 | 3-9] 5:9) 9-2) 19.8] 14 | 13-9 | 15-2 |...... 6-7 | 5-1 
48—Owen Sound................. 33-3 6c | 16-7] 3.9] 5-4] 9-4] 12 | 13-5 | 14-4 | 15-1 |...... 6 5-4 
44—North Bay.................. 84-1] 6-6-7 | 16-7] 4-3 | 6-2] 9-9 | 13-2 | 14-3 | 14-2 | 14-9 ]...... 6-5 | 6-7 
See Radioney ws). 85d Ae 32-5 6-71 16-3 | 4-2 | S-1] 9-2] 12-4] 138-5 | 14 | 14-7 ]...... 6 6 
AG ACobatie 3 sue ahaa 32-3 6-71 16-6] 4.2] 5-8] 9-7 | 14-4 | 14-9 | 14-6 | 15-1 ]...... 5°38] 5-7 
Sie Pim ming! da Bboy Sale dees 33-4 6-7 | 18-8 | 4.3 | 5-9] 9-7 | 13 14-2 | 14-1 | 14-8 | 11-8] 5-9] 6.9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 33-5 6°7 | 15-7 | 4.1] 6 9-4 | 13-1 | 14-2 | 14-5] 15 | 12-7] 7 5+ 
49-—Port-Arthury io... .dos0. 34-5 | 6-6-7 | 24-2] 4.1] 5-6] 95] 10-9] 13 | 13-6] 14-3 | 10-3] 6-2] 6.4 
50—Fort William................ 33-9 | 6-6-7 | 18-7] 4 Bed) S29 1a i 8eBel aR elas | «sen le 6-1] 6 
Manitoba (average)............... 33-3 7-0 | 21-8] 3-8] 5:7] 9-0 | 13-0 | 15-1 | 15-1 | 15-6 ]...... 6-9] 5-3, 
Bi -Winmi pegs Wek ekck .cdocanes 33-71 6-4-8 | 21-3-| 3-7.| 5°6.| 8:9.) 13-7 | 14-7.) 14-7. | 15-4 |...... 6-8] 4.8. 
bP Brandon. cdc stence doe oe, 32-8 |6-4-7-1 | 22-2] 3-9] 5-8] 9-1 19-3 | 15-4 | 15-4 | 15-7 |...... 7 5-8 
Saskatchewam (average).......... 33-4 7-0 | 22-5 | 4.0] 5-8 | 8-9 | 12-4 | 15-4 | 15-2 | 14-6 ]...... 6-6] 5-4 
BS Réviviaini: (putas 2 Se a 33-7 7-2 | 21-3 | 4 O84) | 89S))'19-5 folie Mlakgegan den |. bs. 3 6-4 | 5-1 
54—Prince Albert................ 33 G24) ) 22:54 441) S281) S19 19-3 Mes fe ee | i. o ie Re say 
55—Saskatoon............cce000- 33-1 TO 2269')8.7 SB SO 9 8) 16s7 | os ilo |e en... 6-9] 5.5 
56— Moose Jaw.............0000, 33-6 TO) 23°2)) 3.8%) 5811828.) 19.1) WbiSel 15-4 1 Be7 fs. oe 6 5-3 
Alberta (average)................. 35-1 7-9 | 23-0] 4.1] 5:5 | 8-9 | 13-3 | 14-9 | 14-8 | 15-6 | 11-4] 6-9] 5.6. 
57—Medicine Hat................ 35-8 Bi, 23462) Begi} | SB) SO tgs hak | Thee ae i... gag 6-7 | 4.3 
58—-Drumheller................. 35-1 8 | 22-9] 4-3] 5-8] 91} 13-3 | 14-9 $675 | 11-257) 7-2" 
59—Edmonton...............006- 33-6 | 7-2-8 | 22 3-8 | 5-5) 8-7 | 12-6 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 15-4 | 11-6] 7-1] 5.7 
BOe-Ca leary eis. 3.0. ness bo ee 34-9 8 | 23 4 5-4 | 8-9] 13-9 | 14-6 | 14-6 | 14-9 |...... 6-9] 5-4 
61—Lethbridge.................. 36 Ben) 2343]. 44 G8 h  OAO"| TE aaa eee LG od 6-8] 5 
British Columbia (average).......| 35-9 9-0 | 23-9 | 4-6] 6-1] 9°3 | 13-2 | 14-8 | 15-5 | 15-7 | 10-9] 7-9] 5.9 
O3-—Kernie’s:..5-j.cworee saetenee 34-7 8a | 23-4] 4-9] 6 oat ae 14-4 | 14-4 | 15-5 ]...... 8-3] 5.4 
BS Nelsons. ..\d. ge pasiee bengy Mati poems Oy | 2405] 468i ee ces 9-3 | 12-6 | 15 fee | chk ce 9-1] 4.5 
TE oY eee mete ON tay! 2 34-6 9 24-3 | 4-2] 6-1] 9°3 | 13-9 | 14-7 | 15-8 | 16-5 ]...... 8-5 | 4.4 
65—New Westminster........... 34-8 | 9-9-6 | 23-5] 4-4] 6 9-1 | 13-6 | 14-3 | 14-7 | 14-9 |...... 7 i 
66-—Vancouver.........scseeecses 34-8 | 9-9-6] 22-8] 4-1] 5-8] 9-1] 12-5 | 14-2 | 14-8 | 14-8] 10-9] 6-9] 4.9 
BIS ichoria acid. ce coos bee eee 36-4 9 | 23-2] 4:3] 6-6] 9-2] 14-5 | 14-5 A ee 7:81 Boy 
OSes Naraiitio!.) fac ige.ce lak eons 39-1 9 24-3} 4-7 | 6 9°5 | 12-1 | 15-2 | 15-8 | 14-8 |...... wT | 5-5 
69—Prince Rupert............... 37-2 | 9-10 | 25 Beil see cas 10 | 13-2 | 16-4 | 16-3 | 16-8 |...... 7-6] 6-92 





a. Grocers’ quotations. f Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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Apples S Fy 
DQ e 8 > ¥ ap 
So | a gE sz 13 | 2 | Be | Bs | be | gs. | ft 
eo.) 88 : a oe) Wan Bol lage Hee a ete | iret os z| 
a od Lao] <1 Ss mia oD om ohm eae Gite “2p 
& | 'g g z ES Bee: Aehiieee || Reales tomar bees) ba 
$s) f4 |) Ba |i es | gs.| gs | gh | g@) 28 | gs | ga | da | ES 
Se | 25 Be Re Be nae =n ag | ge | 28 Be Hire Bombe fone 
sa | $8 £8 PA Maee Veda) alee wee eee 1 eR eRe jek 
fy 3 Q Ay a .é) ea} ‘e) q is fy = ) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
44-4 6-2 16-9 14-9 15-0} 15-5 | 14-5] 388-8] 43-1 + 20-7 60-3 
39-1 5-6 18-0 14-8 1438 yaa Way.) 42-5 | 50-0] 37-6| 21-4] 35-1] 64-7 
47-4 7-2 17 13-6 147 8 Swe OIL 42:9 | 53-6 | 386-8) 21-1 BI Ne etd ot L 
38-1 5-9 22 17 1428 FS eh ee). 43-2 | 45 38-4 | 21 She he, kee 2 
a3:1 Rs ane 14-6 15: ite eee 43-1 52 Sn, Pe eh Bs Lt, Shy ietlan tho’ 3 
43-6 5-4 15 13-8 14-3 ER Ve Bee 70 Yo) me) a © ee 90-9) (ise Gale ened 4 
35 DR cred ie ke AL. 13<G4A RSE ee ed. 41 eT ROO ities 2 ee eng ge NCO Ie 5 
37-1 Beeb Rag, ely 14:5 1 BARE ae: 40-8 ii, 4608) 8-8.) 0 22°60 1 88 64-7 | 6 
32 4-6 17-0 12-9 14-5 1560 46-7 | 66-71 38-4] 20-1] 34-8] 65-4] 7 
37-9 5-3 15-5 14.2 149° 9 14-6) 1 Bie. BSB HO 1) 38-4 | Bh Bley BERGrleiewe ae 
30-8 6-1 13 14-3 15-2 tied | ay 42 51-1 40 20-9: |) SGn7t hanlties 8 
42-5 5-6 18 14 14-9 Pe TY Bae a A9-Ri, AOae ht 9800 O20-70b) SB n ed 9 
36-2 rs eae seen bY 14-3 14-6 Wad 7 ee 42 Ba B07 21S Aen Oypeewea 10. 
7A Coes CR eA ae Co TG AS ee nS RE S| ae 47-7 50 B77 ih) DUG) fs) Sohughaetiond 11 
43-0 6-8 17:3 44-7 16-7 | 15-9] 14-3] 40-5] 41-8] 37-0] 19-9| 35-2] 58-9 
43-4 re 18 14-6 18-8 dar) ee a" BOM MTS BRI bed > Sh Sul ua he 12 
42-6 74 16 15 1699. £00 he 1 AG?1 WW. (43-81) 38-5 1857 Vodadel hiee eet 13 
44-5 6-8 18 16-1 15-7 15- Ook e Ny i CW Re eC id ey ey te | ek ero 14 
PA Mae Cer TS ae ae ed ee ca: 16-8: Se} 41-7 | 45 8745 ||| 29 36-1 60 115 
Rd ee OES (Ps 14 17-3 The PP oat 45-4] 43-7| 38-4 19:25: jah BS. Que Sale 16 
44-1 Gt naced aoa 14-6 15-7: |. ae oe: Beast 4eeT ie S66 ices. SR mik alien! 17 
44.9 Ot ee eo ae WAP Flick ots SNe es Mat BEC CIS. S 1 1 Shae (el SO: Sadar tidal et le 18. 
44-2 7-3 17 14-7 P5EO: |S Aree Pee aan 37-8 | 36 34-8 0-3) Boum eae 19 
43-7 TS |e le a 14-3 16-6 |. Spe 14-3:| 36 37:3 | 39 16-4 | 34-6] 57-7 |20 
48-6 6-2 17-8 14-1 14-4] 15-8| 14-1] 38-0] 42-2] 36-4] 20-2] 33-0] 58-6 
47-9 TiaAe [chee AUR dh 15-2 $57 i eee 14 O87) th. 80-411. 38 202) (us Say prasad Wael 21 
48 1B) Vd A Bie 13-3 1305 1 ek oi, SY ekg Mana) ye Ae Oe | aCe em igen 2228 MME 22 
48-7 6-3 20 14-2 14-5 15-6) Pea: BrGui it: We.e te bao hl es) pret, Beier eee 23, 
47-7 i ee 13-6 Aad. ks eo ae A 37 43 26<3 fl 2027, iy Baa At eae lt 24 
45-9 Gar ee en 13-1 13-7 15-4) [one BOrarh. g4eeG Td Fre ee ay 53: Gunaewitiecs 25. 
47-4 Bue Ws Ee 15-2 13-9 15° ee) Boorit E4es 2d ea De ial Oe | ee Pe 26 
45-5 Teh ene oe 13-1 14-7 15)! jee 7-8 40-5 | 36-3 1944), SOTA tee 97 
47-5 Git ae ets 13-2 14-1 14-9 14-2 | 86-7] 37-4] 34-6 19-4] 30-1] 57-4 |28 
49-6 BM Way bt Le 14-6 14-6 16 14 Cy Goat tae we eh Ome Cee 18 Sei hd eae 29 
50-5 ee ee 16 13-6 15-5 182 VEST: 1 144-911) 35 18: B hon G bs Bide niet 30 
49 6-9 19 15-4 13-7 15 14 40-2 | 43 34-6 1926) Wh She Laon cal 31 
45-4 Bie e281 he 14-9 13-5 15 14-6 | 939-5 | 41-9] 35 19:9 J) SE-Biteyae ws 32 
48-6 giie wee: Mat 14-8 13-3 15-5 14 87-5.) 48.5 || -35-3 102% be 84. OF iam aa 33. 
46-2 rey eee 12 ah 14-3 14-2 15-9 tea Wamag 2h. ARF th S4e6 th oat 31 saa eee 34 
47-9 Ban bos ALS 14-9 13-7 16-1 14 34 42-4 | 35-2 18-8 | 31-8] 58-7 1365 
44-9 Ort ee oe 13-5 13:1 15 De BG-Tsl. BSG 14 30 1A | Bec awe 36 
48-3 Co ae tere 14-2 13-4 14-6) eee BOcS(P eadeTl 2.) Baus 21 re ere ST 
47-3 Tg eel ae 14-3 13-5 14-9 14 BO-64. BOSE 1 S856 RTGS Wi, 84 Bal eae y 38 
46-7 et 4 ae E 15-3 14:6.) 915-9 Vee Al*4)|  1Al-4|) | 85-3 SD 1 8B 58-3 |39 
47-4 a eee RE 12-8 14-5 14-9 14-3 36-3 | 37-8] 35-4 18:2. [Borda een, 40 
49-4 ee as Le 13-9 14 14-3 Rae 1 ta 36 AG al ld, he Mates e: 55 Wirt Rk AL 
46-9 AR EN hoe 14-7 14-7 153 eee PecGahe | SsBips, ves, “Paaweeen SA - Bolen dais <i 42 
47-5 SE TE 12-9 13-9 152) le 38 ALsUit) $6-8 $32 Whee Rs lee 43 
49-8 od ae ee 14-4 Ou Gees a 38 BB) (ae Go B16 Rae Buhetee ant 44 
49 Ta hn A 12-9 15-3 18-3 Pee Sa aan? ee ee S069 ta Shon eee 45 
57-9 7-4 17 13-8 16 17-70. Gea, BO-5i i MARS. SOUR) 21-8 |. 7 -Blactee sak 46 
52-1 7-9 15 14 15-1 18) eee Birds W TERR) ares th Olek |... eee. al 47 
50-3 6:3 18 13-6 14-6 15-8 | Ae Ssh H4a.o ti. 21 ao ah Nate 48, 
54-5 oi ele Ves 12-3 15-9 Vi-9) eee 4 S9:6)(, 4%-4 1) 4053 10 20-4 I) Bee] 5 60H 40 
50-2 6.8) Poe Lea 13-1 EE eee 2 dG-dih t84-99 1) 'S878.01) 120-6 en BdeBAl ee ens, 50 
37-2 6-9 15-0 14-1 15-3 | 15-8| 14-9| 87-9| 40-7 "4-5 | 21-4] 58-5 | 59-1 
42-4 Fe Ves cs ABE 13-8 15-4 15-6 14-80 3728) 140-8 75-71 21-4 | 58-5 | 58-7 [51 
31-9 6-8 15 14-3 15-1 15-9 14-9 8729) |, i414 Reg PURSE IM Fake 59-4 152 
30-7 6-7 15-3 14-3 14-5] 118") Faas Pees 41-6 | 72-4] 21-6] 58-8| 63-6 
34-7 6 Or peta oe 13-8 15 15 15 34-9 | 39-1 OR AN 4 iad Geils Date) ce 53 
25-6 6-8 16 14-7 14-8 17-6 15 Bars th waste! WaBsO cele es, 58-5 | 65-8 154 
30-8 6-7 14-6 14-3 138 15-6 14-2 Wileees) |) (40-4 Bh Gilbane Fe Nh Met tid ks 55. 
31-5 ay ene CS tee er a ae 14-3 14-9) pa E 36-8 | 44 PT MBLC LB 61:3 156 
38-5 6-8 16-7 13-3 15-3 | 16-4 | 15-2 | 994-9 40-5 | 70-3| 21-4| 58-0| 60-0 
41-4 Gre Boe "ee OUR este ee 15 B49), 139 6009 HOD bel ooh anit est 57 
34-1 628 leis. A ee. 14 15-4 15-9 16-4] 35-1 45-1 ane BSB. | ebb Gnrd desea soe 58 
32-6 7 15 Opn ae bee ee 15-1 145 mes -0) 1 S%-4- 11.2050. Shit. tyke tye 60 159 
46-5 6-7 20 13-8 15-1 15-2 15 34-6 | 44-6 70 Pot 1S te: Gol Lie Alaas 60 
38 7 15 MOREE OR) al Ree ee emi abd 4 R087) aise fe pee tien, tack 61 
50-6 5-9 16-7 13-2 16-6 | 14-6] 14-5] 87-5] 40-6] 69-0] 21-7 52-7. | 59-4 
40-7 Bie lis gy Meter lier wats. 1620" be. eke 15-7 | 38 CO a roa nie ce ae ee are. 62 
bathe: ee) Nhe Pe 14-6 16-5 thee. bese 45 eh Te?” co SRO rey ek 
53-5 yy a eae ee Wik as oe 15-3) Peo |, 38 43-3 70-1 DeBr bi seiae's 61:5 164 
49-4 6 19 11-9 17-1 14 14-1 35-1 38-1 6743 (oak 52-7 | 59-3 165 
51-2 5-6 16 12-3 15-9 14-1 Pio Pome a ke iSSr it 1G... Bee) Ly ives) Meme t, 66 
55-6 rae eee ee 13-7 16-5 14-1 14-7 1 TT 4. 88-41) 68-3 re ee Cee Be 67 
53-4 6-5 15 12-9 16-3 14.0.1. Qa. 41-1 en ie ea oy a one 57-3 168 
Wh eel ie age eee 12-5 17:1 15 14-4 | 38-3 PETA: MEP NBR Wa ee ae RE 


a. Grocers’ quotations. { Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 

















546 THE LABOUR GAZETTE [ APRIL 
TABLE III (Concluded) —-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sugar 6 
i - Bee BS RC Maes is a 
2 |i) de feos bee lise |. eee g 
ae 3 aot bo ae 8 FS oo OS, 
LOCALITY 3 Boi aes | Beis ba ee a ae | ee amt 
45) g4) 58/35 | S8-| eo) 8S]a8]/4.] ss¢ ee 
be | Om | On ~O9 | Own | De Sie Hn abe S| SS bes 
AR} SE/SE| ge | 888) 28)42) 38) 82] B52 Bs 
O al Oo eH oO > oD) oD) wa < a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-5 | 44-2 | 38-6 19-0 | 16-0 | 4-3] 12-9] 5-6 16-597a, 11-493b 
Nova Scotia (average) 8-5 | 8-3 | 53-4 | 38-0 19-1 | 10-0 | 4-7] 18-0] 5-8 ]............ 9-476 
I—-Sydney ey hee. a eee 8-6 | 8-4 | 51-8 | 37-8 19-5 | 10 SOA) a Sail mOmowl ae a. erie eteys 7-37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow................. 8-2 | 8-2} 54-9 | 37-9 20-7 | 10 BQ LS Olt MOMMY... cco teteuets 7-05- 7°30s 
Oo —Amberst hes if drs oeucske aaa 8-3 | 8-1 | 53:4 | 38 AiG) log. Sete 5 12 77) WomOn ||: iz Ws Leos 10-5 
4—-- Halifax) sci 3 ob ae ees 8-6 | 8-3 | 51 38 UY: Be he A OM LosOr | MOMMRT..; ca eee eae 9-92-11-42 
b-—-Windsoric sues) cake aoa a 8-3 8-1 | 54-6 | 38 Life Si ieee sees 4-5 | 12-2 3018) 4] MRR Se NAc ae 9-72-11-97 
Gr Drura nh a Uo ae 8-7] 8-5 | 54-9 | 38 TS Gish een OAD OPO nm mOmeg [ais Pe ee Mone 10-22-10-72 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 8-7 | 8-2} 55-9 | 38 18-4 | 15-0 | 4-1] 18-4] 5-9 17-900} 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick Wo tine oee “ee Geaatg fe 8-6} 8-4 | 53-0 |838-0 18-4 | 10-0 | 4-2 | 12-7] 5-? i 500 11-145 
8—Moncton................ wh 9 8-8 | 56-1 | 38 19-8 | 10 4-4 | 138-5] 5-9 10-47-10-97 
O— Saint Johmws. s.neneeaae een 8-4] 8-2 | 47 38 17-5 | 10 4-5 | 12-5 | 5-5 i8- -50 |12-25-13-25 
10—Fredericton................... 8-4 | {8-3 | 53-1 | 38 DS eT eee A ROAD ee ROMO sl aedtaae oles 10-72-11-50 
tl Bathurst) Sa ee ee 8-6 | 8-4 | 55-8 | 38 DS Ade eek Dea Meany May A. wes Heme oe 10-00 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1 | |7-8 | 43-1 189-8 20-3 | 15-4) 4-8] 12-1] 5-6 16-528* §-858* 
S22 -Quebeasns Wie akin. Can 8-1 | 7-9} 42-8 | 39-9 20-3 | 15 4-1 | 12-9 | 5-8 16-50 10-50 
*13—Three Rivers......... Be aid) Sree 8-5 8 44 40-5 21-5 | 15 4-2 | 12-3 6 16-00 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—-Sherbrooke................... 3 8 40-2 | 39-4 19-8 | 15 4-7] 12-5 | 5-7 17-00 11-00 
“15 Sorel Vey ea ae Se i ae 7-9 7:7 | 45 39°7 DSO aerien 4 11-4 5-3 T On BO |e esict cee etnies 
*16—St. Hyacinthe........ eS 8 7-8 | 39-9 | 40-7 ZO! Me aaah, 4-5 | 11-7 5:3 15-75 9-77 
M17 SGA SOUNSIN ec ecat Ruste RD 7-91 7-81 39-2 | 40 AUS oe TIN MAE 4-8 | 12-8 | 5-7 V5*50 fe 1. bioternete ee 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7:5 | 47-9 | 39-3 20-8 | 15 4-3 | 12-5 | 5-9 DESEO A er ahd dt aotiet 
ri9—Montreal iyo. se 7:9 7-7 | 44 39°7 LS Tiae Le 3:8 | 11-5 5-3 16-25 | 8-00- 8-50 
Pe eta Ee BRN BLM hy len ie 8-3 8 44-9 | 38-9 DOOM ie ae 4-1 | 11-6 5-5 6-75 11 
Ontario (average).................. 8-1 | 7-8 | 48-1 | 39-8 20-3 | 15-4) 4-3 | 12-1] 58-6 16-397 13-938b 
2h Ottawa. eee eas ceo eae 8-3 8-1 | 438-2 | 38-8 poyonieett | Me ed 4-3 | 12-1 5:7 BUG SY sgn (RIS ey 
22—-Brock ville) ohio eae 8-2 8 40-3 | 38-5 HAUGH A Parent 4-2 | 11-6 5-4 TO! OO Me Relic ceteesrs 
3 ICING Stone CR ean a 8-1 7-9 | 48-1 | 388-6 | oy | Mek 4-7 | 12-6 5:7 16-00 14-50 
4—Belleville..............0....... 8:6 | 8-3 | 44-6 | 38-6 17-9 | 12 4-6 | 12-2 | 5-7 16°00 13-00 
25—Peterborough................. 8-5 | 8-5} 45-1 | 38-8 18-4 | 15 4-7 | 12-3 | 5-5 16-75 14-75 
26--Osb awe suet tn. a i ea ak 8-7 8-4 | 48-9 | 39-1 19-1 | 12 4-3 | 12-5 5-9 16-00 14-00 
2 OLmlig,. «le ee Bee a en 8-3 8-2 | 44-4 | 39-2 DS Ae | 3-9 | 11-5 5:4 16-50 14-00 
S—Toronto! ye. eee, 8-2 8 45-4 | 38-7 18:2 | 12 4 11-7 5-2 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls.................] 8:7 8-7 | 45-1 | 39-5 OLY SAN tein cd 4.2 | 12-7 5-5 {14-50-14-75 |13-00-13-50 
30—St. Catharines.,.............. 8-6 8-3 | 41-1 | 39 TOs 4 i Oh ae 4-2 | 12-4 5:6 15-75 13°75 
$1—Hamiltoay.3.0) 2 en ei 8-2 8-1 | 40-8 | 88-9 18-4 | 10 4-3 | 11-8 5:3 15-50 13°75 
32—Brantford 8-4 | 8-3 | 46 39-4 18-7 | 18 4-2] 11-9] 5-5 16-00 13-25 
38—Galt.......... We See eras ate EN 8-8 8-6 | 42-2 | 39-4 1 OO Me ee 4-1 | 12-4 5-4 16-00 13-50 
4 —— Grell bie oe) a oe a 8-5 8:5 | 42-6 | 38-5 AVoian aN! AO a 8 4-2 | 12-7 5:4 16-00 13-75 
85—Kitchener.................... 8-6 8-5 | 88-8 | 39-3 1S sho tere 3:8 | 12-3 5:3 16-00 13-50 
386— Woodstock 8-6 8-5 | 45-2 | 39 iS AS | 4-3 | 12-2 5:4 16-00 14-00 
Bi—Stratiord ee My 8-7 8-7 | 44-4 | 38-6 Hole ay te Pan 4-2 | 18-3 5:8 16-00 13-00 
88——TONdOMU LG. \jeb.an sale «nll pete: 8-5 | 8-4} 44-2 | 39-1 Le Re 4-1] 11-9 | 5-5 16-50 14-00 
39—St. Thomas 8-6 8-6 | 44 39-7 18-4 |...... 4-2 | 12-7 6-6 16-00 13-50 
40--Chatham gy void. lech ee 8-6 8-4 | 40-4 | 38-5 LO 4 4-1 | 12-5 5-1 16-00 12-50 
Al Windsor ayo Pee kceieiead an 8-2] 8 38-7 | 38-4 18-9 | 15 4-1] 11-8 | 5-4 16-00 13-00 
Pepe tye OE He A | URE UR EEE) 8-8 | 8-7 | 41-7 | 38-9 SRT che teeohe 4-5 | 12-8 | 6 16-50 13-50 
438—Owen Sound.................. 8-5 8-4 | 50-5 | 38-8 PONE hres aah: 4-6 | 12-6 5-7 16-50 13-C0 
44——North Bays i. 0a oe, oF 9 8-9 | 50-7 | 39 L9G Wei. sabe 4:6 | 14-1] 5-7 17-25 15-00 
yarn Oe eee SCARE aa ara Te. 8-8 | 8-5 | 43-6 | 39-4 20-3 | 15 4 13-9 | 5:8 17°75 15-75 
46—Cobalt.. 4 ee) Fo WNW ML tices 8-9 | 41-6 | 38-7 dH ARN ee 2 4-9 | 13-3 5-9 19-00 16-50 
8-8 8-8 | 39-4 | 39 20-8 | 18 4-8 | 13-7 5:5 19-50 16-75 
8-5 8-5 | 40-2 | 38-8 DO Le Aes. 4-3 | 13 5:3 17-00 13-00 
8:5 8-3 | 39-4 | 38-1 18-8 | 15 4-4 | 13-1 5-2 16-50 14-75 
8-6 8-5 | 39-9 | 38-4 19-4 | 15 4-6 | 12-1 5:2 16-80 14-75 
Manitoba (average).... 9-1) 9-0 | 40-6 | 37-9 18-7 | 15-0 | 4-21 13-0] 5-5 20-090 9-188 
DIS Winnipeg tees ev hs earn eed 8-9 | 37-3 | 38 18-5 | 15 4-3 | 12-2 5:6 20-00 | 6-25-14-25 
D2, SLANG OM.csaiablae inne Mens oa ies Baan) 43-8 | 37-8 18-8 | 15 SSM SGM OR SMT satis «6c ois 5-50-10-75 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-5} 9-5 | 44-7 | 38-0 19-6 | 18-5 | 3-9] 14-0] 5-3 ]............ 8-669 
Dd-—Regina, 3.5. SO ea) 9-2 9-6 | 42-1 | 87-7 19-3 | 15 SC wt abo Oeaalaieste ot setae 5-50-13 -00h 
4—Prince Albert). cic dee 9-9 | 9-5 | 39-6 | 37-8 20-4 wae. AM Nl MEAs a PS Ome ch s/t 9-00-10-00h 
65—Saskatoons......cccae dee 9-5 9-5 | 43-9 | 37-7 20-2 | 20-6 3-8 | 13-6 OOM ae ole ak Gar ete 7:°25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw.................05. 9-3 9-3 | 41 38°8 18-4 | 20 4-3 | 14-5 DMR: ors" ate Stee 5:40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................... 9-2 | 9-2 | 41-3 | 87-8 17-6 | 18-3 | 4-0} 24-1] 5-1 ]............ 5-469 
57—Medicine Hat................. 9-3 | 9-2 | 387-8 | 38-4 1G Gost etoes 3-4] 13-8] 5-1 g 4 
68—- Drumheller 4550, 20.0 eee 9-3 | 9-1 | 42-3 | 38-1 17-6 | 20 4-5 | 15 Di Oralere «le etintoaite < 4-50- 5-50h 
09-—Hidmontony |. '\.)./,seroene once 9-2) 9 42-3 | 38-1 18-6 | 15 4-2)) G8e7 | 1b: g 3-50- 5-00h 
60-—Calmary oo. iicubieoecd woudnen 9 9-2 | 40-5 | 37-5 17-5 | 20 4-2 | 18-4 5-1 g 7:7 
Gl ethbridge.:u.e cnet eae 9-2 | 9-3 | 48-5 | 37-1 WES OG ROR 3-9 | 14-8 | 4-9 g 4-75- 5-00h 
British Comiiila (average)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 40-8 | 38-4 19: 2) ord hl £8) vlor Sul woe Ollie ct cco cn dee 10-954 
G2-—Mernie’: hi ae ne Woke We 9 9-3 | 42-7 | 38-7 D7 Gale ire 4-6 | 14-4 De ZMevsiels ss. she tds, + iver sree eee calc 
63—Nelson slutdianeheaxedeinies rakes LEN 9 9 43-4 | 38-5 20-3 | 25 Oe 015 OWA AR ore < bree eos 9-75-11-50 
Lee el Dees) Ete ae yy nh ay AT 8:8 8-8 | 39-1 | 38-2 19-4 | 25 5-8 | 14-4 SOR | Oe eas 9-25-10: 25 © 
65—New Westminster......... .. 7:9 | 7:7 | 36-3 | 38-4 18+2 | 24 4ST By OWOUI MG sc 'c\b eee tees 10-50-12-00 
66— Vancouver Saree aisle aysip late we 8 8 ot 37-9 LO Lewes 4-7 | 12-2 Ot» | eae RAL 10-50-12-00 
GEV ICT AR Sain. oi0 oh AY. yaa bane 8-9 | 8-3 | 42-7 | 38-3 19° Qaeiae AsO Dis GIG) eer fimtine fe. ete aa 11-25-13 -00 
68— Nanaimo lattes ea Me athe BS 8-6 8-1 | 41-6 | 38 19-3 | 28 4-9 | 18-6 De Dal eteete« Sore ete 9-80 
69=— Prince: Ruperty jas, suse 8-7 | 8-5 | 48-3 | 38-9 20) 7 entitae 5 AR Scag A Be SoCo) ls Ep a eI oe 10-75-13 -00f 
(a) For prices of Welsh coal see text. (b) Not comparable with previous averages as high volatile coals have been 
gas used extensively. (h) Including lignite. (p) Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by working men but some 
month, semi modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from mines. (v) Workingmen’ s houses are mostly of four and five rooms: 


are not included in the fuel prices. }Workingmen’s houses. x Including the price of bushwood at $12-$13 per cord. 
































1943] PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 547 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1943 
Wood Rent 
e s fe e Pee Six-roomed 
Be eal ac aad v Glide S| og | & | RROzGR| houses wit 
S as Sas we 5am SGE saan “2% |modern con- incomplete 
a. =2 S32 58 23 8 Sag es 25 veniences, |™0dern con- 
o nol oR as Pcie i zs & si ts oS a per wibuth veniences, 
“a ao ony cas e2a mse ic. as per month 
oO se aq Nn MD Ss oO = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-303 11-565 14-115 8-642 10-209 8-671) 28-5 9-8 25-607 18-819 
11-160 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167} 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50-9°50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
AI oH Pictur GL ILE CN [Oop FRORCE TS CH ERORE OM DUE PRR Sarr ae, 2 54 Tn SOAPS] (A EGON El ate Ted at SOO AOL SC tsa oO 9-9 115-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00— 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00— 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 |........ 10 =|20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
PO ODLO POON SS Nene meets PO ae ATR AT NO TRL NEU 1 RUE a Ue ROM npree aren etm Mane bee nets We Want of 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
A SOE RO Nae eves Were eM CUE OU GH cate EMT LN Se Reet Ie Me ten ae PER TD Te CY 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-00 9-500 11-00 7-00 8-00 7-50c| 20 9-8 |19-00-25-00 {12-00-16-00 | 7 
12-817 9-060 11-750 6-560 7-500 §-000} 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05¢ 9-00¢]10-00-11-00 7-00g 8-002 2 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 |12-00-14-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
gies Ue Wet 0 Od Rae SR 1 A a a Ue A HUE A LG ha OR A RRR 9-9 25-00 18-00 {10 
FG POLS ges SCRE Oh (OS TMM Eee LD AO RNa IR op AE RR AU SA WM Rr SN SUE HS Sao AMAR eR] RE OR a 9-7 23-00 16-00 {11 
13-688* 13-393* 14-886* 9-142* LO LSaGT e/a ie, 27-5 9-4 24-714 18 - 256 
12-00 13 -33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 26 9-5 }23-00-33-00 |............ 12 
14-25 10-00 16-00c 8-00 12-00c 10-O0G}. 002... 9-7 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 113 
14-75 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 oa 23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
Re ac b ey PRES HPT AN PAL AIR ANS Cll noel Uae ee A Aa BOR I EMS UA A ei RE, NC a 6 QVGA KG ne MANTA ORe y Mee eMeR RM “EER 
13-00-13 -50 14-70 16-20 9-35 10-85 ICON MD ak ag 9 18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 116 
STSJOUD Cd shark Ae abcde Cle cc fea A a UPL pe AE A LA De | a BY Selon a Rata Qh HR SRE tm eRe Perera Rn Ae 17 
Leola ere et PACU eh larasiats Bxkooneey VSULO | 5 peti Wel bale re 29 9-4 116-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33 18-67¢ 10-00 11-00 |11-00-13-00 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 119 
14-00 11-00 12-00 6-50 LOW hog elias asa IMO a 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-954 12-778 15-445 9-844 11-758 10-528] 26-8 9-6 27-308 20-268 
AEGON GH Seti eg he (are ES ik ipa ones late oa) i MINER MPM oa (RE Bessukipae. itd fucl A a0 bt ESATA a eg tA 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {21 
SBA OO) eas ee tcdentearsh Ges aieas i) x cecpeomblaeL Sasl-steU ish Usesttar Man cler ane dl okce acne nehare ea GLI eI Re ee CPt 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c} 25 9-6 125-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-50 14-00 16-50 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 124 
15-00-15-50 13-00 16-50 11-00 14-06 9-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 17-00 18-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 22 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 126 
AIR Ben. Shoes al Brae Ca bel ane eo bee PER ed Sie PS nN RSE Bul I heeebe RPS SA Rider esate hes Sei he 9 oe! AO dl ene 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13-00 g g g g ear eater a eum WA 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-50 g g g g g 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 15-00 USSG 10 aang, Spt oa ate Dior ernemuelb ca 12-75 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 }17-00-28-00 {31 
14-00 g 13 -00-15-00 g 9-00-10-00 g 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
13-30 g 16- g 13-00 zg 25 9-6 }20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 {33 
Ws QO ore ese accra tec liat soph HOR ER REERONL sta ALS CLR TB ye Ae RO mR OAT Or TING, Tae 9-3 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
DP a ears sie es We AT Eat es Rts Teme] [SOU Co APRON SPU Racer Re fe] Te SSeS LN Re ct 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 135 
MA’ (Ait | ener eM ia eiciautar Ned ielak Siakcyolsstedtes,|oacice ater seater eral teen Rete oiere tials Agios les 9-6 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
TS oO put ede weve beta vars ren flows ivau ess hon culerall bgt lena vara] cara ses ene eee PORE arent ateeetmeninat all Gaara acts A 9-7 121-00 27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
13-50 g 18-00c 2g 16-00c Cee Pere ws: 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 38 
14-00-15-00 g 16-00-18-00c g 11-00-14-00c} 8-00-12-00c}........ 9-7 124-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 (39 
14-00 g g g g fee 1 Ae 9-5 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-75 g 18-00c g 14-00c zg 25 9-4 125-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
14-50 g g g g (22h ee PRS ee 9-7 }20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 149 
MSs OO as ee cere a each ts. leit cvepsia aah =: Ci cos'= [lePerSuotaas al slaverabel ORs toulersae-diy Stara Ae RMU aca TEAR, 1 liad ae 21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 143 
Senet eer cater eo c(aere [rotecerateta vat eter che or] acer etet et cleo. 8, secs | hekalla; he; a1 es cacel-na | citeioe race Ba) er Anes | RU Mrev eral teh OIdpARY «Pec. che LoS) ied LLNS BAAR WO Ma Suge snot | ae ne 
HS O0SIG“50), ject teeta « 199.75 =18- FOG} k) aw 10-50c 10-50c} 30 9-9 |80-00-40-00 |25:00-30-00 |45 
SAI pet atbe fs See statis eters Wie ni Op b0 Cie) ce 9s 00. Oi Go elta mamas 30 LU) Ae SAMO gD NET Te, Pat ereooneen Bee Fey 
ries RENSARC STS: oH CR Sisters arse (ica ree tg 8-75 11-25 7-50 39 9-5 p p 47 
12-00 9-00 WMD T IE ose adc | terete ys eee ram ety coeds 26 9-7 }22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 PATS et ile Seale am 26 9-9 |23-00-33-00 }17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 LOS OOP Pomerat: 30 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 {50 
PS A500 ep. ieee a] ees weak 9-125 10-00 8-563) 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-500 
14: O0-15 OO) Tao abyemre send tetele este poe es 7-50-11-00 | 8-50-12-00 | 9-00-10-25 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 [51 
1250 > |e eo Rete eel 9-00 9-75 7-50 28 9-9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 {52 
MUR AES REE No: fiSakhaee a SEINE Nelele aa etnatene vid 7-688 10-013 11-233} 28-5 10-0 27-875 20-000 
AEE SIRE Al IB ie Ra ae cate [RS Pca ee 8-50-10-75 | 9-50-11-75 11-25 PA 10 =|28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 [53 
Peed Manes SN [tase e REC ARIEE SAL ois coon eee 5-50- 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 }............ 30 10-1 }20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 154 
LATS Be Tee <i eillate is Wate aks PRUNE abe: axotete, «Moe Sait's So crstersieaay 7-50-12-25 9-25 29 10 22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 155 
AES SSBB EA AD RI teh ell RS a ON TE Oa BS 11-40-13 -20 13-20 28 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 {56 
AMO Sarthe tre [tte nee chelee ihe Weis ova Oe 10-000 10-750 5-017] = 27-8 10-4 26-125 18-625 
g gZ gz g g MRM icin eye atch 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 [57 
WS DIR SHOALS SRR GE 3 trad Re IN oan Ae A RRR LAs Peat BND se 7 3-60 30 10-6 r i 58 
Z zg g 10-00 11-00g g 30 10-2 |22-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 |59 
g zg g g 10-00-11-00 | 6-40- 8-50 26 10-2 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
zg zg g g g 4-00g 25 10-6 |22-00-32-00 115-00-22-00 |61 
MO SCO 2 PS Oe 9-417 9-417 6-150) 35-0 10-6 23-313 17-688 
ht 8s, BA ees, BA See oe Oe |e nee org Oe ena me NC  N ee ote. e Ti [ae e hae 10-5 16-00 14-00 |62 
IO OOM Tae cancer lens caershe  % 8-00— 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 | 5-00- 5-50 40 10-9 }20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
eae ee AE | Beckles Abb reHhld Me eee 10275=11:26) WE- 75-13-00 12.2) eee 40 10-7 {27-00-32 -00v}22-00-25-00v|64 
Os Om Heme ote ee setase Ii rere <iataisne © shel oa ae, © seer 6-50 4-00 30 10-2 }18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 [65 
DOSTOM rccrcee sells os on cabe rc thhs cae uct lathe 6-50-13 - 00x 4-00 30 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
a Cintete so Sietehe tales ss ede ola eis 6 flhtieie Sisnahelad GM 8-75 TO *O0A eer ea oo Poe 10-7 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
Pn ee ee By Ae eee tee RL ENR 3 oi sislede Meee Mr AA Ae ee 8-00 BAO le haces whee 10-4 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 {68 
eM ee Soe coeins steel ae evita Rot Te eis wide sales [ate aevelaieiers. ore 12-00 35 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 [69 
omitted for Ontario. (c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. (f{) Higher price is for coal in sacks. (g) Natura 


at $30-$45. (r) Few six roomed houses occupied by working men; rent for four and five roomed houses, modern, $25-$35 pu 
modern, $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. *Sales tax 4% in Montreal and Quebec, and 2% in the other cities in the proving " 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[ APRIL 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICSt 
Average Prices in 1926=100 





: Ait Com- Mar.|Mar.}|Mar.| Mar.| Mar .| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb. | Mar. 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 )"1956) 1999 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940] 1941 |1942| 1943 | 1943 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3)101-3} 95-6] 64-3] 85-4) 73-2] 83-2] 85-9} 95-1] 97-3] 98-5 
Ciassified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable products......... 135 58-1)127-9)167-0) 86-2) 99-9] 88-5} 51-8] 90-6) 60-7] 75-0) 73-8] 83-3] 86-9] 88-7 
II. Animals and Their Pro- 
ucts Age RR ate aes 76 =| 70-9)127-1]145-1) 96-0}103-7)110-0} 58-4) 74-9] 73-3] 79-9] 85-3/100-0/105-0/105-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products) 320 ees ok 85 | 58-21157-1/176-5}101-7/103-11 92-8] 67-7] 73-9) 65-9] 84-0] 85-3] 92-1] 92-0) 92-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper Us ei ete ees a's Bars 49 63-9} 89-1/154-4)106-3}100-4) 94-9] 62-7) 77-3] 76-3) 86-7) 92-41101-1]104-0/106-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9] 156-9/168-41104-6)/100-6} 93-5) 85-0/100-1) 97-4/102-6]107-5)115-4)115-4)115-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4)141-9)135-5) 97-3)103-1)107-1) 59-8] 97-6] 70-1|-76-4) 77-7| 78-4) 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
‘ Productan sya le eee 83 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2|107-0)101-7) 92-7) 84-8] 85-5] 85-0] 87-7) 91-5) 99-3/100-91100-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Veta fiers os eels 77 =| 63-4/118-7)141-5}105-4| 99-9} 95-0) 81-8) 81-6} 78-1] 85-6] 93-3}104-1/101-0/101-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods,........ 236 62-0}102-7/136-1}] 96-9)101-9) 94-6) 69-3] 78-3] 74-1] 83-2] 86-2) 95-4) 96-9} 97-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCO se: ein ce teh calen Sa 126 61-8)119-0)150-8) 90-2)102-3) 98-8] 59-8) 79-4] 72-1] 79-7} 83-4) 96-7/100-7|101-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4/101-7| 91-8] 75-7] 77-5) 75-4) 85-6) 88-1] 94-6] 94-3] 94-3 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7|133-3]164-3] 98-8/100-7| 96-1) 59-5} 88-7} 68-1) 79-9] 81-3] 87-4] 91-1] 92-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 81-9)108-6)104-1/103-3] 94-1] 87-1) 92-3] 94-9] 96-6)102-4]108-5}111-1)111-2 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0)171-0} 98-2)100-4) 96-3] 56-4) 88-3) 65-1] 78-0) 79-0} 85-0] 88-9] 90-5 
Building and Construction 
Materials................ 111 | 67-0)100-7)144-0/108-7|101-4)100-6] 75-1) 97-3} 87-4] 94-1)100-6/114-2/118-3]118-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)148-1/177-3) 95-8/100-2) 95-4} 53-2) 86-8) 61-3] 75-3] 75:3] 80-1] 83-9] 85-8 
cies according to origin~ 
arm— 
Tela itis gies Wiolees ie tate« 186 | 59-2)134-7)/176-4) 91-2/100-8] 88-1] 52-5) 85-1] 58-9] 72-2] 72-4] 80-7] 83-4] 84-9 
JeprveUerbe ct. \ ope tm 4A autut A 105 70-1)129-0)146-0) 95-9]104-2]107-0} 59-5) 77-1] 73-7) 82-1] 86-2] 97-21100-9]101-4 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 64-1/132-6)160-6} 88-0}101-0} 98-0} 44-6] 90-0} 65-0) 71-3] 69-1] 78-8! 88-5] 91-2 
UD. Marina sy iss. 202.7 eee ales 16 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-7) 97-3]105-4| 58-5] 66-3] 67-7] 78-4] 83-5|108-6]121-91123-9 
TTT Horestee eve aiinn usenet 57 | 60-1} 89-7/151-3)106-8/100-4| 94-7] 63-1) 77-1] 76-0] 86-3) 92-0|100-7|103-51106-0 
LV. Mineral? 73: 3). ents esiste ods 203 67-9)115-2]134-6)106-4/101-4) 93-5) 80-0] 90-0] 84-8] 89-2) 92-9] 98-3] 99-3] 99-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8}120-8)154-1] 94-7|101-7] 96-6] 52-1] 86-8] 65-1] 76-3] 78-9] 88-4] 93-8] 95-6 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8}127-7/156-5/100-4)101-5| 93-2] 67-8] 79-6] 73-1] 81-9] 84-2) 92-1] 92-8] 93-4 





t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(L.G., 1940, page 995) the Board from time 
to time had fixed maximum rentals for 
housing accommodation in certain of the 
cities in the list on page 104. In these cities 
the maximum rentals already fixed continue 
unchanged, based in some cases on those 
in effect of January 2, 1940, and in the 
others on those in effect on January 2, 1941. 
The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, 
Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Albert, Vancouver and 
Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
‘which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
‘vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly higher, sirloin 
steak advancing from 38-4 cents per pound 
at February 1, to 39:2 cents at March 1. In 
line with policy of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board of allowing seasonal variations in 
beef prices, maximum wholesale prices for 
carcasses, sides and quarters of beef were 
advanced 50 cents per cwt. for the period 
February 11 to March 25. Egg prices have 
averaged lower each month since December. 
The price at March 1 was 42-9 cents per dozen 
as compared with 56-3 cents at the beginning 
of December, 1942. The production of cream- 
ery butter during January and February was 
about 25 per cent greater than during the 
corresponding period of 1942, but the produc-- 
tion of cheese declined 56 per cent. The prices 
of both were unchanged at March 1, the former 
at 40 cents per pound and the latter at 34 cents. 
The price of potatoes was again higher at 44-1 
cents for 15 pounds as compared with 42-7 
cents at February 1. The price in March, 1942, 
was 389°7 cents. Oranges averaged slightly 
higher at 38-8 cents per dozen. 
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PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 


551 


Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE tables on pages 549 and 550 which 

appear quarterly give the official and 
certain other index numbers of the cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal com- 
mercial and industrial countries. 

As these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources, the information contained 
therein usually deals with © conditions 
prevailing some months previous to the date 
of publication in the Lasour GazeErte. 

Since the outbreak of war, control of prices, 
production and trade has been extended in 
many countries, resulting in much less 
movement in prices than occurred in the 
inflationary period during the last war. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100 was 161-7 
for February, as compared with 161-9 for 
January, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for the 
month. As compared with January, the 
various groups showed only a fraction of one 
per cent or no change in February, with the 
exception of cotton, prices for which were 3:9 
per cent lower. Comparing the February price 
level with that of February, 1942, a rise of 
two per cent is recorded. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 153:°3 at the end of 
January, an increase of 0:7 per cent for the 
month. Some increases were noted in all 
groups except textiles which were slightly 
lower than the previous month. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 199 at February 1, showing no change 


from the previous month’s level; clothing was 
between one and two per cent below the 
January 1 level, but all other groups showed 
no change. 

New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Census’. and 
Statistics Department index number, on the 
base 1926-1930—1000, was 1474 for November, 
an increase of 1-2 per cent for the month. 
Increases were recorded in vegetable foods, 
textiles, animal products and metals and their 
products, while the other groups were 
unchanged. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of retail prices on the base 1926-1930—1000, 
was 1137 for November, an increase of 0:7 
per cent for the month. Increases were 
recorded in all groups except rent which was 
not calculated. © 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1935-1939—100, was 102-5 for February, an 
increase of 0:6 per cent for the month. Farm 
products increased 1:8 per cent; six other 
groups showed increases of less than one per 
cent, while the other three groups were 
unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1935- 
1939=100, was 120-9 at February 15, an 
increase of 0-2 per cent for the month; food 
increased 0-5 per cent, house furnishings 0-2 
per cent, the miscellaneous group 0-4 per cent, 
while clothing was unchanged and the “fuel, 
electricity and ice” group declined 0-2 per 
cent. 


Price Control in Canada During March, 1943 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board Outlines Price Policy Regarding New 
Goods and Rising Costs—Price Orders Relating to Beef, Pork and 
Other Products—Measures to Promote Salvage—Conservation 


Orders 


Pricing of Consumer Goods 


HE procedure to be followed by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board in dealing 
with pricing problems has been outlined in the 
Consumer Goods Order No. 214 which went 
into effect on February 15, 1948. The new 
order makes no basic change in the policy of 
the price ceiling, but consolidates a number 
of previous orders, revising the regulations in 
the light of the experience of the past year in 
77410—10 


order to provide a basis for closer adminis- 
trative control and for dealing with pricing 
problems in a uniform, and therefore more 
effective, manner. 


The various shortages resulting from the 
steadily widening influence of the war neces- 
sitate substitution of different materials or 
methods of manufacture and tend to increase 
unavoidably the cost of production of many 
goods. It is necessary, therefore, to provide 
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machinery for dealing consistently with prob- 
lems arising from these factors and to. guard 
against the reflection of these increased costs 
in the consumer prices of essential commodities 
required for day to day consumption. 

Measures of relief to manufacturers or im- 
porters because of increased costs, will not be 
considered until the possibility of economies 
through standardization and simplification have 
been exhausted. Each situation will be 
examined upon its merits and with regard to 
developing conditions. Carefully controlled 
subsidies may be recommended to maintain the 
ceiling prices of consumer goods that are in 
every day use and form part of the real cost 
of living. 

In the field of durable goods the major 
problem to be met is that of goods so changed 
in character as to be essentially different from 
those sold during the basic period. The values 
of the basic period will, however, continue to 
be taken as the criterion in fixing the prices 
of new goods. Price determination will take 
into consideration the life of the article in 
question, and price adjustments may be 
granted in the case of durable goods to cover 
the actual increase in the cost of the sub- 
stitute materials and perhaps necessary changes 
in manufacturing or distributing processes. The 
payment of subsidies on durable goods will 
not be recommended. 


Price Orders—Animal Products 


Pork —Maximum wholesale and retail prices 
for dressed hogs and cuts of pork sold in all 
parts of Canada were established by an order 
of the Board which went into effect at the end 
of March. Wholesale prices are specified in 
each of the 15 zones across Canada, the zones 
corresponding to those set out in the beef 
and lamb orders. The retailer is permitted to 
add to his lawful delivered cost the same 
markup which he obtained on similar products 
during the basic period, not exceeding, how- 
ever, the markup specified for each particular 
kind of pork product; and he is required to 
regulate his selling price for the various cuts 
so that the aggregate price for the whole cut 
or portion does not exceed this delivered cost 
plus markup. (Board Order No. 247, Mar. 25.) 


- Beef—An increase in the wholesale price of 
beef carcasses (of from 4 to 1 cent per lb.) 
has been permitted, to compensate for the 
removal from carcasses of internal fats and 
kidneys required under an order (No. 281), 
which went into effect on March 25, designed 
to achieve maximum conservation of these 
fats. The revision of the price schedule for 
carcasses, sides and quarters of beef provided 
at the same time for a seasonal advance of 50 
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cents per cwt. in accordance with the policy 
announced last October. 


Under the new order (Board Order No. 252, 
Mar. 23) any person selling beef at wholesale 
is required to distribute his supplies of beef 
equitably among his customers and to furnish 
each buyer with an invoice showing details of 
the sale, copies of which must be retained by 
both buyer and seller for 90 days for inspection 
purposes. (A similar requirement respecting 
invoices was made in the order on pork 
products.) For cuts of beef, maximum whole- 
sale prices were fixed for the period March 
25 to April 28, inclusive, reflecting both the 
seasonal advance in price and the increase 
because of the removal of carcass fats. (A-650, 
Mar. 23.) 


The system of fixed maximum retail prices 
for beef cuts which was inaugurated on March 
1, 1948, in the Toronto and Winnipeg areas is 
to be continued and a new order has been 
issued with revised prices in line with the 
seasonal advance in wholesale beef prices, 
applying during the period March 25 to April 
28, inclusive. Retail prices for special quality 


beef will also be affected by the new definition 


of “special” quality which now includes all 
beef weighing 375 lbs. in the carcass and over 
and otherwise conforming to the requirements 
for “choice” beef. (Board Order No. 253, 
Mar. 24.) 


Eggs—The order setting specific maximum 
wholesale prices for the different grades of eggs 
at designated: selling points across Canada has 
been continued in effect; the maximum price 
for Grades B and C was increased by 3 cents 
a dozen at all delivery points. (Board Order 
No. 248, Mar. 16, amending No. 212). During 
the month, maximum prices were also fixed at 
which processors can sell frozen eggs at the 
principal Canadian markets. Prices per pound 
were specified for “mixed eggs” and for yolks 
and whites processed separately, replacing an 
earlier order, which set maximum prices only 
for “mixed eggs’. (A-659, Mar. 26.) 


Price Orders—Other Food Products 


Maple Products—Regulation of prices of 
maple products—maple syrup, maple sugar and 
maple butter—was provided by an _ order 
specifying maximum prices at which processors 
may sell their products and limiting whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ markups. Prices are on a 
more uniform basis this year and are generally 
in line with those prevailing in recent years for 
products in this industry. The order, in addi- 
tion, limits the quantity of maple products 
which may be purchased for use in the manu- 
facturing of food and other products to the 
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amount purchased for such purpose in 1941. 
(Board Order No. 250, Mar. 16.) 


Oranges ——A change has been made in Cana- 
dian Government subsidy arrangements cover- 
ing importation of Florida oranges in order to 
avoid conflict with U.S. price ceiling regula- 
tions. In future, the subsidy will be payable 
only on the excess of the legal Florida f.o.b. 
price over $3.25 (U.S.), and the formula for 
computing wholesalers’ maximum prices has 
been adjusted to give effect to this change. 
Subsidy payments are not to be included in the 
cost on which the wholesaler bases his markup. 
(Board Order No. 259, Mar. 30, amending 
No. 239.) 


Coffee Substitutes—A new ruling of the 
Board applies the December reduction of 4 
cents per pound in coffee prices to the prices 
of concentrates, mixtures, or compounds in so 
far as they contain coffee, by requiring that 
their prices be reduced in proportion to the 
amount of coffee contained in them. (Board 
Order No. 256, Mar. 30, amending No. 217.) 


Imported Rice—The maximum prices of 
round grain rice sold in one hundred pound 
lots at certain mills have been increased to 
the level of prices for long grain rice estab- 
lished last June, in order to reduce subsidy 
payments. Prices for long grain, Chinese and 
mill type rice remain the same. Canada is 
now obtaining rice from the United States and 
Mexico. Since there has not been a price 
ceiling in effect on rice in United States for as 
long a period as the Canadian price ceiling a 
Canadian subsidy on imported rice became 
necessary to equalize prices. (A-639, Mar. 10, 
amending A-201.) 


~ Canned Goods—An additional incentive 
subsidy to cover unavoidable increases in costs 
is to be paid to canners to encourage the pack- 
ing of tomatoes and tomato juice in 1943. The 
additional payment will be 3 cents per dozen 
for tomatoes in 28 oz. cans and two cents per 
dozen for the same size cans for tomato juice. 
The ceiling on prices to consumers will be 
maintained at the old level. (Also during 
March the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the subsidy assistance which would 
be paid to growers of the four main vegetable 
crops, tomatoes, peas, corn and beans.) During 
the month the allocation division of the Foods 
Administration authorized the release of a 
portion of the canned goods held by whole- 
salers, canners, and processors under A-498 
issued last November. 


Price Orders—Feeds and Fertilizers 


Wheat Miullfeed—An order was _ passed 
regarding the pricing of wheat millfeed, de- 
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signed to provide a uniform and well defined 
basis upon which maximum selling prices may 
readily be calculated. The excess of demand 
over supply has tended to bring about certain 
undesirable practices within the intermediate 
channels, and some confusion has arisen as to 
what should be paid at any buying point as 
a result of government freight assistance in 
some areas. In the order, maximum prices for 
millfeeds as established during the basic period 
were used as a basis for the price structure, 
and the markups provided for intermediate 
and retail sale are in line with those at which 
the great volume of millfeeds was normally 
sold. It is specifically required that prices 
be reduced by the amount of any government 
freight assistance subsidy and by any reduc- 
tion in the cost of bags. (A-651, Mar. 22.) 


Alfalfa Meal—The Board has revised the 
method of determining the processor’s maxi- 
mum prices of alfalfa meal in line with the 
$3 per ton subsidy to be paid by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to encourage production. 
The order ensures that the increased return to 
processors will not affect the cost of meal to 
consumers. (A-648, Mar. 20, replacing A-365.) 


Fertihzer—The Board has announced an 
adjustment of the prices of fertilizer in British 
Columbia which will result in a considerable 
saving to the farmers. It had been felt that 
with the recent general reduction in the East- 
ern Provinces, the differential between Eastern 
and Western Provinces was too wide. There- 
fore, the industry at the request of the 
Administrator of Fertilizers and Pesticides, 
reviewed its price structure and agreed to 
reduce prices in British Columbia. (A-635, 
Mar. 9.) 


Price Orders—Services; Tax Changes 


Dyeing and Dressing of Furs—The services 
of fur dyeing and fur dressing were specifically 
designated during the month as “services” for 
the purposes of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Regulations, since there was some legal ques- 
tion as to whether they came under the cate- 
gory of “manufacturing services performed on 
a custom or commission basis’. Such services 
were brought under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Regulations in November, 1941. (Board 
Order No. 235, February 16.) Also during the 
month an administrator’s order authorized a 10 
per cent increase over basic period fees 
charged for dressing or dyeing furs. The order 
provides that customers must be furnished 
with an invoice showing separately the charge 
of the service during the basic period andi the 
increase permitted by the new order. (A-652, 
Mar. 20.) 
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Gas Supplied by Certain Companies—An 
order has been passed allowing a special war- 
time surcharge to be charged by certain gas 
companies on gas sold or supplied to industrial 
consumers. The revenues of these companies 
have been adversely affected because they have 
been required by the Power Controller to dis- 
continue sales of gas for heating purposes to 
certain domestic and commercial users in order 
to ensure an uninterrupted supply to industrial 
users. Previously the supply of gas to in- 
dustrial users had, in general, been on an 
interruptible basis at rates substantially below 
the rates applicable to domestic consumers. 
(Board Order No. 246, Mar. 2.) 


Goods and Services affected by 1948 Federal 
Tax Changes.—Provision has been made for 
passing on to consumers the amount of the 
new or increased taxes in the 1943 Federal 
Budget. Only the actual amount is to be 
passed on, no profit or markup is to be 
allowed on these taxes to manufacturers, dis- 
tributors or others. The taxes concerned are 
those on spirits, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco, 
and the charges of night clubs, dance halls and 
similar places of entertainment. (Board 
Order No. 245, Mar. 2.) 


Price Orders—Miscellaneous 


Jar Rings—Maximum manufacturers’ prices 
for jar rings have been specified and limits 
placed on wholesalers’ and retailers’ markups 
in an order intended to standardize the prices 
uf jar rings across the country and provide 
for wider and more even distribution. Zinc 
fruit jar rings were formerly subject to the 
regulations of Order No. 116 which required 
manufacturers to reduce their maximum prices 
to the level of June, 1941. (A-667, Mar. 30.) 

Swiss Watch Movements.—Wholesalers may 
increase their prices of Swiss watch movements 
to retailers by 5 per cent over basic period 
prices to offset partly an increase of 28-3 per 
cent in laid-down cost since the basic period. 
Retailers are not permitted to pass on the 
increase in price. (A-643, Mar. 12.) 

Fuelwood—Orders were issued respecting 
prices of sawdust and millwood in the Van- 
couver and Victoria areas in British Columbia, 
to replace previous orders, fuelwood orders 
Nos. 36, 50 and 61, which have been made 
orders of the Coal Controller and are being 
revoked. (F-67 and F-68, March 31.) Maxi- 
mum prices for fuelwood were specified for a 
northern portion of the Province of Alberta. 
(F-66, Mar. 23.) 


General Price Rulings 


Contingent Sales—The Board has now with- 
drawn permission to merchants to make con- 
tingent sales. During the shortage of butter 
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immediately prior to its rationing the Board 
issued the ruling that “although retailers 
should not make the sale of one commodity 
conditional upon the purchase of another com- 
modity, they could make the sale of items in 
short supply conditional upon the purchase of 
$1 worth of other merchandise”. There has 
been so much abuse of this ruling in recent 
weeks that the Board has now withdrawn this 
exception and no longer permits contingent 
sales of any kind. 


Maintenance of Price Differentials—In a 
statement on March 27, the Board emphasized 
that discounts allowed by sellers of goods and 
services in the basic period or as a matter of 
established trade practice must be continued, 
even though ceiling prices other than those 
charged in the basic period may have been 
fixed subsequently under authority of the 
Board. 


Salvage and Used Goods 


Fats—Various forms of edible fats are ob- 
tained from beef which may be used either 
directly in the manufacture of war materials 
or in the form of substitutes for different 
vegetable oils which are in short supply. With 
a view to achieving the maximum conservation 
of these fats an order has been passed re- 
quiring the removal at the time of slaughter 
of kidneys and certain internal fats from 
cattle slaughtered for sale as beef. (Board 
Order 231, Feb. 2, effective Mar. 25.) 


Facilities have been provided for the collec- 
tion of these fats and other household and scrap 
fats. Prices have been specified which house- 
holders, operators of hotels and restaurants, 
butchers, slaughterers, and salvage committees 
are entitled to receive for rendered and un- 
rendered fats and for bones. Bulk collections 
of fats and bones amounting to 100 pounds 
or more may be sent transportation charges 
collect, to renderers or packers who in turn 
will be able to collect from Wartime Salvage 
Limited all transportation charges paid by 
them in excess of 50 cents per 100 pounds. 
The order is expected to reclaim a large 
portion of the 150,000,000 pounds. of various 
household and scrap fats estimated to be 
wasted annually in Canada. (A-642, Mar. 11.) 


Non-ferrous Metal Scrap—FPrice adjustments 
have been made to encourage better chan- 
nelling of non-ferrous metal scrap and terms of 
sale have been tightened. The dual price 
system previously adopted in October for 
dealings in non-ferrous scrap is retained with 
adjustments being made between prices for 
licensed dealers and for others dealing in 
scrap. (A-660, Mar. 27.) 

Baskets, Hampers and Boxes—To aid in the 
prompt distribution of used fruit and vegetable 
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baskets and hampers critically needed in the 
coming season, revisions to existing regulations 
have been approved, permitting their pur- 
chase from other than authorized dealers. This 
will be of assistance particularly to vegetable 
growers. Prices for lettuce and berry crates 
have been added to the schedule to the revised 
order. (A-663, Mar. 27.) 


Stoves—In line with the policy of getting 
all re-usable articles into use without delay, 
two orders have been issued governing the 
prices and terms of sale of used gas stoves 
and used coal and wood stoves and ranges. 
Condition of the stove must be guaranteed by 
a written warranty, with the provision that, if 
within 90 days after being delivered it becomes 
defective, the dealer will repair it or replace 
the parts, if they are procurable. Maximum 
prices are determined in relation to basic 
period prices and prices for similar new stoves. 
(A-640 and A-641, Mar. 11.) 


Rentals and Housing Accommodation 


The city of Sydney and the town of Yar- 
mouth and a certain area surrounding each 
were designated as areas to which A-488 
regarding maximum rentals of rooming accom- 
modation applies. In both cases the forms 
were prescribed, which must be completed in 
registering rooms rented to boarders, roomers 
and paying guests and housekeeping rooms, 
and also the rate cards which must subse- 
quently be posted when rates have been 
approved. (A-627, March 1, and A-645, 
March 17.) The town of Aylmer, Ontario, 
was added to the list of areas which have 
been designated as congested areas by Order 
No. 200 and in which barriers to subletting 
accommodation have been suspended. (A-664, 
Mar. 29.) 


Conservation and Simplification 


Small Arms Ammunition —Since small arms 
ammunition is in short supply for civilian 
purposes, the Board has issued a rationing 
order to ensure, as far as possible, an ade- 
quate amount to those rated as essential users. 
In this category are placed persons who de- 
pend on hunting for food, trappers, prospectors, 
members of the R.C.M.P. and other police 
forces, plant guards, etc., and persons requiring 
such ammunition for pest control. Only 
authorized purchasers may acquire small arms 
ammunition for use. Authorized purchasers 
residing in settled areas are required to com- 
plete and surrender to the merchant a cer- 
tificate of essentiality which in the case of 
certain groups must be approved by the local 
Ration Board. An order issued last August 
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by the Controller of Supplies, Department of 
Munitions and Supply, curtailed the civilian 
use of small arms ammunition. Jurisdiction 
was transferred in January of this year to the 
Wartime Priees and Trade Board. (Board 
Order No. 251, Mar. 16.): 


Metal Products—As an. additional means 
of conserving metals, an order has been 
issued freezing electric sump pumps and cellar 
drainers to types made or imported during 
1942, cutting out metal covers and prohibiting 
manufacture of certain parts in other than 
ferrous metal. (A-657, March 26.) Amend- 
ments were made in the restrictions which 
had been placed on the manufacture of food 
choppers, wiring and signalling devices, and 
circulating ahd other pumps in order that 
types and models to meet essential needs 
would be ensured. (Circulating pumps, A-653, 
March 26, amending A-484; wiring and sig- 
nalling devices, A-665, March 29, replacing 
A-241.) The manufacture of a certain number 
of styles and sizes of hand operated food 
choppers for household use is to be allowed, 
subject to the production restriction that the 
total weight of iron and steel which may be 
used in making these choppers must not ex- 
ceed that used in the 12 months’ period 
ending June 30, 1941. (A-661, March 27, 
replacing A-171.) The present restriction limit- 
ing production of portable lamps in each 
class to 124 per cent and lampshades to 25 
per cent of the number manufactured during 
1941 has been extended to the period April 1 
to June 30, 1948, and to succeeding quarterly 
periods. (A-656, Mar. 26, replacing Section 
5 of A-413 as amended by A-537.) 

Umbrellas—Ninety per cent of available 
supplies of umbrella frames are to be used 
in women’s umbrellas as the result of an 
order which defines the proportions in which 
manufacturers must distribute their total quan- 
tity of frames between the different types 
and price ranges allowed. One type of men’s 
and three types of women’s umbrellas are 
specified. (A-634, Mar. 9.) 

Small Leather Goods—The manufacture of 
certain types of small leather goods such as 
brush cases, card cases, etc., has been pro- 
hibited and the number of kinds of materials, 
sizes and patterns in which certain other small 
leather goods may be manufactured, has been 
restricted. The types and styles of all small 
leather goods which the manufacturer proposes 
to make must be submitted to the Adminis- 
trator for his approval. (A-656, Mar. 26.) 


Textiles and Clothing—An order which was 
issued in September, 1942, severely restricting 
the amount of raw wool which could be put 
into process for various civilian purposes on 
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the basis of 1941 processing, has been ex- 
tended to cover an additional 6 months’ period, 
up to the end of September, 1948. 
Mar. 26, amending A-402.) 

Styles of knitted outerwear for the 1943 
fall range and for following seasons are to 
be limited in number to 60 per cent of 
those manufactured during the corresponding 
season of 1942, and only 4 body colours in 
addition to Allied Navy, Air Force Blue, and 
Khaki may be used in any one line or style. 
The new order also limits patterns, styles 
and fabrics to the 1942 range, eliminate waste- 
ful features on knitted garments and _ pro- 
hibits manufacture of certain garments—twin 
sweater sets and flare skirt bathing suits. 
(A-633, Mar. 9, replacing A-315). Further 
simplification was also applied to the manu- 
facture of circular knit hosiery by an order 
which reduces the number of shades, in any 
one style, and freezes patterns. A schedule 
specifies the choice of body colours which 
will be permitted for each type of hosiery. 
(A-632, Mar. 9, replacing A-244 and A-383.) 

Mixed Feeds—Further action has been taken 
to conserve high-protein ingredients of com- 
mercial mixed livestock feeds by prohibiting 
the use of certain scarce ingredients such as 
powdered skim milk, meat scrap, etc., in 
all but the most essential feed mixtures and 
reducing the protein content to a generally 
lower standardized level for all complete feeds 
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and for many feed concentrate mixtures. 
The new order, in schedule form, specifies a 
range within which the minimum protein 
level must fall. This provides for a reduced 
level in most cases, but still within the hmit 
that animal nutritionists consider the safe 
minimum for protein content. As in an earlier 
order the kinds of commercial mixed feeds 
and the maximum number of brands which 
may be manufactured are specified. (A-636, 
Mar. 9, replacing A-414.) 


Paper Products—A new order drawn up 
for the manufacture of envelopes sets out a 
more rigid standardization schedule regarding 
styles, sizes, and packaging for commercial 
envelopes with a view to more efficient pro- 
duction with the smaller labour force now 
available. (A-649, Mar. 22, replacing A-274.) 
More restrictive specifications have also been 
applied to the packaging of social stationery. 
(A-662, Mar. 27, replacing A-15 as amended 
by A-242.) 


Deliveries—The order regulating the de- 
liveries of building and construction supplies 
and materials has been amended to allow a 
uniform maximum credit or refund of 90 per 
cent of invoice value on any building material 
ordered and delivered in excess of actual re- 
quirements. Formerly the maximum credit 
on certain materials was only 75 per cent. 
(A-644, Mar. 12, replacing A-460.) 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The appointment has been 


Appointment of | announced of Paul Joseph 
Parliamentary Martin of Windsor, On- 
Assistant to tario, Member of Parlia- 
Minister of ment for Essex East, as 


Labour Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour. 
Mr. Martin’s duties, as outlined by Order in 
Council, will be to “assist the Minister within 
and without Parliament in such manner and 
to such extent as the Minister may determine.” 
Born at Ottawa in 1908, Mr. Martin was 
educated at Pembroke Separate School; St. 
Alexander College, Ironside; St. Michael’s 
College; Osgoode Hall Law School, University 
of Toronto; Harvard Law School, Harvard 
University; Trinity College, Cambridge 
(where he was a member of the Union Society 
of Oxford and Cambridge); and the Geneva 
School of International Studies. He holds 
the degrees of B.A., M.A., and LL.M. A bar- 
rister-at-law, he became a King’s Counsel in 
1937. He has been active in League of Na- 
tions activities, and was a Canadian delegate 
to the Assembly at Geneva in 1938. He has 
held his seat in the House of Commons since 
1935. 
Figures compiled by the 
Department of Labour 
show that 47,168 persons 
were on direct relief 
throughout Canada during 
the month of December, 1942. The compila- 
tion is based on figures secured from the 
provinces and municipalities across the 
country. 
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Reduction in 
numbers on 
direct relief 


At the peak of direct relief in Avril, 1933, 
figures reported to the Department of Labour 
showed that 1,517,000 persons were on direct 
relief at that time. It is considered that due 
to the high level of employment, relief rolls 
are now reduced virtually to the unemploy- 
ables. 


The total number of persons on direct relief 
during December last was made up of 9,171 
heads of families, 25,577 diependents of families 
and 12,420 individual persons. 


As described in detail else- 


Compulsory where in this issue, the 
collective legislature of Ontario 
bargaining in during April passed a 


certain provinces bill making collective 
bargaining mandatory be- 
tween an employer and an employees’ union 
which has been accredited by a “labour court” 
set up under the terms of the Act. 


In British Columbia the sections of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
relating to collective bargaining and freedom 
of association have been amended. Minor 
amendments have also been made in the 
comparable sections of the Alberta Act. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan bills relat- 
ing to collective bargaining were introduced 
but failed to pass. 


The British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Ontario bills are described under the Labour 
Law section of this issue (p. 691). In next 
month’s issue will appear accounts of legisla- 
tion on this subject passed by the province 
of Alberta and of the Saskatchewan bill. 
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In the table below are the index was at the highest point in the 

Employment and shown the latest statistics record. The increase during the month under 

industrial available reflecting indus- review occurred in manufacturing, mining and 

statistics trial conditions in Canada. in transportation. Per capita weekly earnings 

The index of employ- at March 1 more than recovered the decline 

ment at March 1 was slightly higher than for at the Christmas holiday season due to re- 

the previous month and 9-8 per cent higher duced operations and were at the highest 

than at March 1, 1942. It was 2:7 per cent point since this record was commenced in 
lower, however, than at December 1, when June, 1941, 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1943 1942 
April March February April March February 
Employment Index............. Cees a aa ie 181-5 181-2 165-2 165-1 165-4 
Unemployment percentage (trade | 
union members)................ 1:3 1:5 1:5 4-5 4-0 4-3 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
Pay ron ely cel ices Une nee ee Loeied aitema se es 143-2 139-5 121-4 119-3 118-3 
Per capita weekly earnings...... ; SOG CeCe 30-70 29-96 28-41 27-92 27-65 
Prices, wholesale index......... Cee rete ss 98-5 97-5 95-0 95-1 94-6 
Cost of living index............. (4) 117-6 117-2 116-9 115-9 115-9 115-7 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... GB eehe sancesoes 151-3 130-9 154-8 144-7 120-0 
Retail sales adjusted index (5) (4)/..........000- 167-7 168-5 155-8 161-4 154-7 
Wholesale sales................... SlskGgo ec oaheee 173-6 146-2 154-5 155-4 136-1 
Common stocks index............ (4) 781-8 79-1 78-7 61-1 62-3 64-7 
Preferred stocks index........... CATIONS ata CR a Lara 106-4 105-5 94-5 95-6 96-8 
Bond yields, Dominion incex..... (4) 797-3 97-6 98-5 99-6 99-6 99-3 
Physical Volume if Business 
NOX RUG ce 5) (2) | iter tiers ooeee $ 231-7 227-3 198-1 196-2 192-9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... CI seekGus ces 269-1 267-8 220-8 217-9 216-3 
Mineral production........... QBS EAS Usa 250-6 236-1 226-9 234-2 248-2 
Manufacturing 2.4... sees (A) ere me sac 294-1 290-8 231-0 225-8 226-3 
Wonstructiony ct eyiae. Lee (Qe states 90-8 140-7 143-0 145-0 98-3 
Electric power. u... cc .6.c0e< ses (Dione AU e Sener 146-5 141-8 144-3 141-7 137°6 
DISTR imu N IY. soos. vce eel es 4) Oy en 154-3 143-3 151-3 151-2 144-4 
CaTICA GSS. 1k ee, PM PORTER NG Ah | 6 ile do% este cee 139-7 140-3 136-2 140-4 
Tons carried, freight......... (2) Weems elle als ee oe dens 175-5 189-3 177-4 169-3 
Bank debits to individual 
RECOUNES 8 iy. ne eels ten he see ante iil mene alpen sss: = 4,011, 883,239] 3,711,843, 123]| 3,783, 218,977| 4, 176,830,029] 2,892, 863,582 
Bank notes in circulation..... CG) Sal rere eneterar sie: 4 = 656,200,000} 632,800,000 480,877,819] 482,454,936) 462,508,080 
Bank depositsin savings. ie. co alert sm acre > 1, 889,542,539] 1,795,469,353]| 1,537, 144,724) 1,549,628,551!| 1,270,739, 069 
open loans,commercialvetens, SYA dc uleews. ess > 936,142,073) 978,807, 622]| 1, 155,818,008) 1, 212,990,286] 1,055,488, 517 
ailway— 


Car loadings, revenue freight 


CATS UAE Sais. rete |: Me SAE ari 257, 884 253,795 247,407 256, 673 252, 180 248,549 
Cie iae National Railways, 

POVCMUCS He eres) yer eee eae ERM RP MESTREL <6 515.9"! ora) « o'esa' ev obe-eeclll a etd Gaeniets Mera 28,316, 000 28,706, 000 24,950,000 

Operating expenses........ BE eet cA Sch ae pe me | RE oe 22,510,000 18,594,913 19, 498, 684 18, 696, 053 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

traffic earnings,............ Cit WS Oe A 24,021,211 20,383, 526 20, 621, 507 20, 746, 000 18, 238,000 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 


operating expenses, alllines. $ |............-. 20, 403, 792 17,514, 158 17,065,360 16, 960, 522 15, 234,101 
Steam railways, freight in 


ton-miles, PO. 0y4-s a Naeem ter ts | M506 ei oe 4,455, 653,000|| 4,439,013, 000} 4,580,226,000} 4,031, 154,000 





Building permitses..2... soe $ 7,342,378 5,025, 102 2,420, 466 11,295,975 6,972,081 4,405,775 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 16, 047,300 11, 100. 600 19,019, 000 22,512, 100 17, 850, 400 11,052,200 
Mineral production— 

Pig Tron Wink nee abeal ae TONS|M eee ees. 4 0's 160, 101 157, 467 160, 408 167,116 143,973 

Steel ingots and castings...... Ons Tee ees cise 270, 962 245,588 264,988 265, 903 242,921 

Herro-allovsy ne cincsi cn eee CONS ete Ane 18, 611 16,356 18,128 20,261 17,358 

Gold...) ren GeO OUNCES Me ee ee. eh 327,404 420,798 439, 203 375, 630 

Ofer h Spree, pees Mpg eee ee EONS Pea. Giro Sie 1,665, 853 1,558, 832 1,511,872 1,610, 282 1,712,014 
Timber scaled in British 

Columbiaxaesskee soe bob tiiitaeeeres s Gress 163,848,119} 122,742,641 288,034,268] 283,217,525} 208,681,936 
IBiour-production.. 5. (oO: |e sel. 2,193,029 1,990, 732 » 1,960,900 1, 806, 854 1,584,978 
Footwear production.......... DATS hae eae oe es 8,185,049 2,825,933 2,774,128 2,921,536 2,626, 084 
Output of central electric sta- 

TIONS WOM NN it Maliaw., creer nen reat igsl led Pea air yale 3,329, 266,000) 2,951,397, 000]} 3,082, 740,000) 3, 220,953,000) 2,864,438, 000 
Sales of insurance............... Ete ol sn: bie REET | ROS REES AG ba were 39, 801, 000 35, 678, 000 35,375, 000 38, 938, 000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS Ce ters eos «lacus ok Sichacaitocsrare 221,810 277,740 295, 840 278, 100 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of crete, price $1.00 per year. 

+ Week ended April 29, 194 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) ae are for the end of the preceding month. (’) Base June 1951=100. (4) Base. 1925-1930 =100. 
(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended May 1, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness reflecting activity in mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction, output of electric power 
and in the distribution of goods was about 
2 per cent higher for March than for Febru- 
ary and 18 per cent higher than for March, 
1942. Greater volume was indicated for the 
mining industry in March as compared with 
the previous month, there being considerable 
advance in coal production. Manufacturing 
also recorded advance in this comparison as 
increases occurred in the production of iron 
and steel, butter, cheese and in the textile 
industry. The output of electric power was 
about three per cent higher. 

Comparing the first quarter of 1943 with the 
corresponding period of 1942, the cumulative 
figures show the index of the physical volume 
of business to be 19:2 per cent higher and 
manufacturing 30:6 per cent higher, while 
mining declined about four per cent. The 
production of flour was in 20 per cent greater 
volume, creamery butter 27:9 per cent greater, 
boots and shoes 3-2 per cent, and cigarettes 
released 24:4 per cent greater. The produc- 
tion of factory cheese was 54°4 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1942, 
cattle slaughterings 18:7 per cent lower, news- 
print production 20-7 per cent, and pig iron 
production 12-6 per cent lower. 


The annual convention of 


Industrial the Industrial Accident 
Accident Prevention Associations of 
Prevention Ontario was held in 
Associations Toronto early in April. 


A record attendance of 4,053 
delegates from six prov- 
inces of Canada and from nine states of the 
Union gathered to discuss all phases of 
accident prevention, with emphasis on the 
special importance in wartime of safeguarding 
the nation’s manpower. 

As in the past, the exhibit of industrial 
safeguards was one of the important features 
of the convention. This year the Associations 
provided another interesting and instructive 
feature—a “style show”, which demonstrated 
protective clothing worn by workers in 
industry. 

The retiring president of the Associations, 
T. A. Rice, International Harvester Company 
Limited, Hamilton, reviewed the work done 
by the organization at the opening session 
of the convention. At the annual banquet 
he emphasized the importance of keeping 
barriers against accidental injury in place. 
“There is no time for accident now”, Mr. 
Rice said. 

A prominent speaker at the convention was 
the noted expert on international labour— 


hold convention 
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Right Hon. Margaret Bondfield. In discuss- 
ing the need for unity and co-operation, she 
said that due to the co-operation of govern- 
ment, management and labour, accidents in 
Britain had been reduced. “Without placing 
community welfare above individual good and 
without the most extensive form of co-opera- 
tion throughout the world, future peace is 
impossible,” Miss Bondfield pointed out. 

The officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Associations were: W. H. Munro, 
Ottawa Light Heat and Power Company 
Limited, president; E. O. Morgan, Canadian 
National Carbon Company Limited, first 
vice-president; A. L. Bennett, P. W. Gardiner 
& Sons Limited, Galt, second) vice-president; 
C. H. Kercher, Canadian General Electric 
Company Limited, Toronto, honorary treas- 
urer, R. B. Morley and J. L. Dodington 
were re-elected general manager and assistant 
general manager, respectively. 


The Canadian Association of 


Association of Administrators of Labour 


Administrators Legislation, an organization 
of Labour of all Dominion and. pro- 
Legislation holds vincial departments, boards 
conference and commissions admin- 


istering labour laws, met 
for its sixth annual conference in Ottawa on 
May 3-5. All the provinces were represented, 
except Alberta, by their deputy ministers of 
labour or other chief labour officers and: in 
most cases by the chief factory inspector or 
officials responsible for the administration of 
minimum wage legislation. 

The sessions were opened with an address 
by Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Canada, speaking on behalf of the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell. 

Special features of the conference were the 
address given at the annual dinner by Mr. 
Gerard D. Reilly, member of the US. Na- 
tional Labour Relations Board, on the ad- 
ministration of the National Labour Relations 
Act, and the contribution made by Mrs. Clara 
Beyer, Assistant Director of the Division of 
Labour Standards of the US. Department of 
Labour, who spoke on factory inspection and 
accident prevention. Mr. Reilly took part 
also in the discussion on collective bargaining 
and Mrs. Beyer was able to give valuable in- 
formation at several sessions of the confer- 
ence. Other items on the agenda were: 
provincial minimum wage regulation in rela- 
tion to the wages stabilization policy; women 
in industry; and hours of labour, with particu- 
lar reference to the hours worked by men. 

Mr. S. B. Chambers, Assistant Census 
Officer of Jamaica, who was in Ottawa on 
Government business, also attended the con- 
ference. 
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The following are the officers of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year: Past president, 
H. 8. Johnstone, Dominion Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer at Winnipeg; president, H. R. 
Pettigrove, Dominion Industrial Relations 
Officer at Moncton; Ist vice-president, 
T. D. A. Purves, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Nova Scotia; 2nd vice-president, J. F. 
Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario; 
secretary -treasurer, Margaret Mackintosh, 
Dominion Department of Labour. 

The following representatives from the 
provinces attended the meeting: British 
Columbia: Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Robert Morrison, Chief Executive 
Officer, Regional War Labour Board; Mani- 
toba: R. A. Stewart, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; James Leslie, Chief Wage and Con- 


ciliation Officer; W. Elhot Wilson, Chief 
Executive Officer, Regional War Labour 
Board; New Brunswick: N. D. Cochrane, 


Director of. Labour; John §. MacKinnon, 
Secretary, Fair Wage Board; Charles J. A. 
Hughes, Chief Executive Officer, Regional 
War Labour Board; Nova Scotia: T. D. A. 
Purves, Deputy Minister of Labour; Ontario: 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
J. R. Prain, Chief Inspector, Department of 
Labour; D. N. Campbell, J. A. Larocque, J. R. 
Johnson, Factory Inspectors; F. J. Hawes, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Department of 
Labour; Prince Edward Island: Hon. Horace 
Wright, President of the Executive Council; 
Quebec: J. O’Connell-Maher, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Wilfrid Beaulac, Factory 


Inspector for Quebec District; Gus. Francq,. 


Vice-Chairman, Minimum Wage _ Board; 
Brunay Brais, Minimum Wage Board; O. EH. 
Sharpe, Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion; Saskatchewan: C. A. Scott, Commis- 
sioner of Labour and Public Welfare; A. J. 
Smith, Chief Executive Officer, Regional War 
Labour Board. | 

The cost of living index 
at April 1 was 117-6, three- 
tenths of a point lower than 
on July 2, 1942, the date 
of the last general order 
of the National War Labour Board requiring 
a ichange in the amount of the cost of living 
bonus. As the decline was less than a full 
point, no change in the amount of the bonus 
was ordered. 

An order of the National War Labour 
Board dealing with the cost of living bonus 
for workers in industry was made public on 
May 4. Such an order is issued every three 
months. The present order reads: 

“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
found that the cost of living index number 
for April 1, 1943, is 117-6 (adjusted index 
116-7) as compared with the cost of living 


Cost of living 
bonus remains 
unchanged 
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index number for July 2, 
(adjusted index 117). 
“The Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
5963, provides in Section 48 (iv): 
‘the amount of the bonus shall not be 
changed unless the cost of living index 
number has changed one whole point or 
more since the last general order of the 
Board requiring an increase or decrease in 
the amount thereof.’ 


1942, of 117-9 


“The index number not having changed by 
one whole point or more since July 2, 1942, 
pursuant to the provisions of PC. 5963 as 
stated, the National War Labour Board orders 
that the terms of its General Order dated 
August 4, 1942, shall continue to apply for 
the period May 15, 1948, to August 15, 1943, 
subject to the right of employers and em- 
ployees to apply to a War Labour Board for 
authorization of payment of such an amount 
of cost of living- bonus as a Board may deter- 
mine to be ‘fair and reasonable,’ under the 
provisions of the Order.” 

As is indicated in the order, no change in 
the amount of the bonus was made as from 
May 15, 1948, 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of 
the cost of living (on the 
base period 1935 to 1939 
as 100) again advanced 
slightly to 117-6 at the beginning of April 
from 117-2 at the beginning of March and 
116-9 at February 1. The increase at April 1 
was due mainly to a further increase for 
foods of one full point, but fractional ad- 
vances were recorded also for the clothing 
and miscellaneous groups. Important changes 
in the food group were advances in the prices 
of meats, potatoes, cheese, and oranges, and 
am appreciable decline in eggs. The increase 
in the clothing group was due to advances 
in the prices of women’s wear while the mis- 
cellaneous group advanced because of in- 
creases for newspapers and for barbers’ 
charges. 

The cost of living index, has advanced 16-7 
per cent between August, 1939, and April, 
1943. For the equal period during the last 
war, that is, between July, 1914, and March, 
1918, the advance was 44°3 per cent. 


Cost of living 
index advances 
fractionally 


Twenty-two applications 
Industrial for the establishment of 
Disputes Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation Investigation under the 
Act provisions of the Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act 
were received during the month of April. 
Four boards submitted their reports; six 
boards were established and the constitution 
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of ten boards was completed during the 
month. Twenty-one disputes were referred 
to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 
and reports were received from commissioners 
in ten cases. Two applications were with- 
drawn during the month and four applica- 
tions rejected. 


Employers in the United 
States may increase wages 
up to 40 cents an hour 
without applying to the 
War Labour’ Board for 
approval, according to a 
recent order by the U.S. Board. 

It was stated that many thousands of cases 
will be handled without delay as a result 
of this new order which streamlines procedure 
and which will cut heavily into the backlog 
of cases pending before the National and 
Regional Boards. The increases granted under 
the new order cannot be used as “a basis 
either to increase price ceilings of the com- 
modity or service involved or to resist other- 
wise justified reductions in such price ceilings.” 

The Labour Information Bulletin published 
by the US. Department of Labour commented 
that the new ruling “is important to thousands 
of workers in laundries, restaurants, stores, 
and many other small service industries that 
do not have the protection of either the 
Federal Wage and’ Hour Law or State mini- 
mum: wage laws. The Department of Labour 
still receives hundreds of letters from such 
workers complaining of sweatshop wages— 
17, 20, and 25 cents an hour. 

“Often they have said, ‘My employer tells 
me that wages are frozen and so he can’t 
give me a raise.’ Until the Board issued this 
recent order these employers would have had 
to go through the usual War Labour Board 
procedure for granting am increase.” 


U.S. War Labour 
Board approves 
all increases to 40 
cents an hour 


On * ‘April; 12, the |. sixth 


Increase in anniversary of the United 


collective States Supreme Court’s de- 
bargaining cision upholding the con- 
in U.S.A. stitutionality of the -Na- 


tional Labour Relations 
(Wagner) Act, the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board issued a memorandum sum- 
marizing the results of the operation of the 
Act since that date. 

The National Labour Relations Act (L.G., 
Apr., 1935, p. 343) guarantees workers the 
right to organize and bargain collectively with 
their employers through representatives of 
their own choosing. It forbids employers to 
interfere with, restraim or coerce employees 
in the exercise of that right. Employers also 
are forbidden to dominate any labour 
organization or contribute financial or other 
support to it. The Act further states that 
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it shall be unfair for an employer to en- 
courage or discourage union membership by 
any condition of employment, or to discharge 
or otherwise discriminate against an employee 
because he files charges or gives testimony 
under the Act. 

The National Labour Relations Board, 
established by the Act, is empowered to con- 
duct elections among employees when a dis- 
pute arises as to which of two or more labour 
organizations represents a majority of the 
employees. 

Among the points brought out in the board’s 
summary of the operation of the Act were 
the following: 


1. Unions in the United States now have 
a total membership of approximately 12,000,- 
000, compared with only about 5,500,000 in 
1937, when the Act was upheld, and have 
collective bargaining agreements covering 
more than 13,000,000 workers, of whom some 
6,000,000 are covered by union shop agree- 
ments. 

2. During the six-year period the board 
handed down approximately 8,000 decisions, 
secured the reinstatement of more than 300,- 
000 discharged workers and brought about 
the dis-establishment of more than 1,000 com- 
pany unions. 

3. The board’s litigation record has been 
unexcelled by the record of any other govern- 
ment agency. Out of forty-nine Supreme 
Court cases the board lost only two, and out 
of 411 orders taken to the circuit courts en- 
forcement was denied in only fifty-eight cases. 
In addition, the board won 100 injunction 
suits. 

4. The work of the board has shifted from 
being preponderantly the prevention of un- 
fair labour practices to the duty of designating 
bargaining agents. In 1937, 67 per cent of all 
cases handled were unfair labour practice 
cases, while now election cases account for 67 
per cent of the total. 

Three of the principles laid down in its de- 
cisions are held by the board to have been 
largely responsible for the rapid increase in 
collective bargaining. These principles are: 


1.The employer must maintain — strict 
neutrality, both in action and in speech, with 
respect to the collective activities and desires 
of his employees; 

2. When an agreement has been reached be- 
tween an employer and representatives of his 
employees the employer may not refuse to 
embody the terms of the agreement in a 
written and signed contract; 

3. Employees who engage in unlawful vio- 
lence for the purpose of winning concessions 
from their employers automatically remove 
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themselves from the protection of the Wag- 
ner Act. 

The statement says that last year saw a 
greater number of cases docketed with the 
board than any previous year. As in other 
recent years, eight out of every ten cases were 
settled informally, without the necessity of 
hearings and: orders. ‘ 


The Second Circuit Court 
in the United States ruled 
on April 5 that an employer 
who had expressed anti- 
union views to his em- 
ployees just prior to an election ordered by 
the National Labour Relations Board had not 
thereby committed an unfair labour practice, 
as held by the board. The decision was based: 
on that of the Supreme Court in the case of 
the Virginia Electric and Power Company. 

The case at issue was that of the American 
Tube Bending Company, whose president had 
argued in a letter and in a speech to em- 
ployees that a union would be against their 
interest as well as that of the company and 
that the continued prosperity of the company 
depended on things going along as they had 
been. The election resulted in a majority 
vote against representation by any union, 
which, in turn, led to the filing of charges of 
unfair labour practices against the company 
by the defeated A.F. of L. union. 

In reversing the board’s order the court 
pointed out the similarities between the state- 
ments complained of in the case at issue and 
in the case of the Virginia Power Company 
and then said, “If there was a basis for finding 
that such a presentation of the employer’s 
side might be a covert threat to recalcitrants, 
there was as much basis in the Virginia Case. 
If on the other hand the employer’s interest 
in free speech in the Virginia Case was thought 
to outweigh an actual prejudice to the em- 
ployees’ right of collective bargaining, the 
employer’s interest is the same in the case at 
bar and the employees’ prejudice no greater. 
We can find no tenable distinction between 
the two.” 


USS. court rejects 
charge of unfair 
labour practice 


The United intes War 
Manpower Commission has 
recently issued a statement 
of policy in regard to the 
employment of young per- 
sons in wartime, and the 
Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labour has followed it up with a pamphlet 
entitled “Protecting the Health of Young 
Workers in Wartime”. The policy is based on 
the principles laid down by the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Children in Wartime (L.G., 1942, p. 
1117) appointed by the Children’s Bureau. 


United States 
policy on 
employment of 
young persons 
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In the opinion of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, 

Youth under 18 can best contribute to the 
war program by continuing in school and, 
when their services are required, accepting 
vacation and part-time employment. . . Their 
services must be used in such ways. as to 
bring about their maximum contribution to 
manpower needs consistent with the protec- 
tion of their health and welfare and the 
fullest utilization and development of their 
aptitudes, abilities and interests. 

The Commission is opposed to the employ- 
ment of children under 14 and to any relaxa- 
tion of school-attendance or child-labour laws. 
It believes that young persons of 14 and 15 
should only be employed when older workers 
are not available and should not work in 
manufacturing or mining occupations. 

Employers of young persons from 14 to 18 
should obtain proof of age, provide adequate 
sanitary facilities, lunch-rooms and other safe- 
guards of health and safety, and pay wages 
not less than those paid to adult workers for 
similar work. Young persons should not be 
employed at occupations that are hazardous 
or detrimental to health and welfare, and 
should have one day’s rest in seven, adequate 
lunch and rest periods and hours not exceed- 
ing eight a day. In emergencies, longer hours 
might be permitted for young persons living 
on farms and engaged in continuing farm work 
of a non-seasonal character and for those of 
16 and 17 authorized to work longer hours 
under existing laws. If necessary, safe and 
adequate transport to work should be pro- 
vided, but work and travelling time should 
not exceed 10 hours a day. 

Children attending school should not be 
employed during school hours nor should com- 
bined -school and work hours exceed eight a 
day. School programs should be adjusted 
for pupils who must work during school hours 
so that educational progress and opportunities 
will not be curtailed. Employers should certify 
to school authorities that they are complying 
with child labour laws and the principles in 
this statement of policy. School authorities 
should see that children take jobs which con- 
tribute to their educational and vocational 
welfare. 

Young persons seeking work away from 
home should obtain parental consent and be 
placed through the U.S. Employment Service 
which should ascertain whether suitable hous- 
ing arrangements are available before auth- 
orizing a transfer. If young persons are em- 
ployed in agriculture away from home, their 
living conditions, health and recreation should 
be carefully supervised. 

The Children’s Bureau publication “Protect- 
ing the Health of Young Workers in Wartime” 
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states that the number of employed boys and 
girls increased from slightly less than a million 
in April, 1940, to about two million in October, 
1942, and that three million worked during the 
1942 summer vacation. Attention is drawn to 
young workers’ greater susceptibility to acci- 
dents, industrial poisons and over-fatigue. Pre- 
employment physical examinations, health 
and safety education and healthful working 
conditions are urged. The importance of pro- 
viding nutritious meals and suitable recrea- 
tion for young workers is stressed. The role 
which each individual or group in the com- 
munity from employment officer to parent- 
teacher association can play in protecting 


young workers is also outlined in the 
pamphlet. 

A growing number of ap- 
Dispensations plications from industrial 


plants in New York State 
for exemptions from labour 
laws is reported in the 
Industrial Bulletin of the 
State Department of La- 
bour. This trend reflects the dispersion of 
war contracts and the increasing employment 
of women. 

During the 14-month period since Pearl 
Harbour, 2,900 plants in New York State have 
applied to the State Industrial Commissioner 
under the War Emergency Dispensation Act 
of January 29, 1943, which authorized the 
Commissioner to grant six-month dispensa- 
tions from labour laws to individual plants 
engaged on war production if they can prove 
the need for relaxing standards in the inter- 
ests of production and if the health and wel- 
fare of the workers are safeguarded. 

Only 12 per cent of the applications have 
been refused by the Industrial Commissioner 
or by the State Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals which hears appeals from decisions of 
the Commissioner. About half the plants re- 
ceiving dispensations have been authorized to 
employ women at night or beyond statutory 
hours. Over 1,000 plants received permission 
to operate on a seven-day work-week, though 
this privilege was usually restricted to a speci- 
fied number of weeks. Over 1,300 plants were 
authorized to finger-print employees. Other 
dispensations related to the employment of 
women in grinding operations, the length of 
the lunch period, the age of male and female 
messengers and hours of minors. 

In September, 1942, about 50 per cent of 
the applications were for permission to employ 
women more than 48 hours a week. By Janu- 
ary, 19438, this proportion had risen to 68 per 
cent. In 95 per cent of such cases in January 
the maximum work-week allowed was 54 hours 
and in many cases the longer hours were for 
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limited periods only. For example, a com- 
pany preparing ration books was allowed a 
number of 11-hour days over a two-month 
period to complete the job. 


Authority to employ women on three-shift 
systems was requested by about one-quarter 
of the 242 plants receiving dispensations from 
hours provisions of the labour laws during 
January. Requests of this nature came more 
frequently from upstate plants than from 
those in metropolitan areas. A seven-day 
work-week was authorized for men in 101 
plants and for women in eight plants in Janu- 
ary, but in most cases the seventh day was 
permitted only for a limited number of weeks 
in the six-month period of dispensation. 
Twenty-minute lunch periods were sanctioned 
for 24 plants. 


A report on the experience of a number of 
plants receiving dispensations indicated that 
many found that long, hours, night work and 
seven-day weeks were responsible for de- 
creased production, mistakes and increased 
absenteeism. For example, an aircraft plant 
reported that six 10-hour days a week for men 
and a 54-hour week for women impaired 
morale and efficiency and caused a 15 per cent 
rise in absences. Another reported a rise in 
absenteeism from 4 to 17 per cent in the week 
following a seven-day week. After three weeks 
of seven-day operation in a plant manufactur- 
ing instruments, production fell below that of 
the six-day week and the girl employees be- 
came irritable. A canvas goods manufacturer 
reported that night work in his plant was not 
conducive to maximum production and an 
instrument manufacturer was of the opinion 
that night shifts should be less than nine hours 
to be of value. 

It was generally recognized that workers 
could not hold out for long under the strain 
of long hours, but temporary dispensations 
were necessary to enable employers “ to im- 
prove their organization and train additional 
workers so that they could shorten the hours 
of work, go on multiple shifts where space 
and equipment were limited, have a seven- 
day production week with six days of work 
per man and employ individual workers seven 
days a week only in emergency”. 


The organization of nearly 
4,000,000 Latin - American 
workers into a single inter- 


Organization of 
Latin-American 


workers into national central body as 
single body the Latin-American Labour 
Federation (C.-T Aas) 


has been achieved after an extended tour by 
its President, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Mexican labour leader. The countries visited 
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were Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador, and Guatemala. 

An article in the Manchester Guardian. re- 
fers to the achievement of unity by the 
C. T. A. L. as a big, step forward towards the 
triumph of the democratic cause. It states 
that the C.T.A.L. has grouped the majority 
of the organized workers in all countries 
where unions are permitted and has been 
instrumental in gaining greater liberties in 
countries that hitherto looked upon organiza- 
tion of labour with hostile suspicion. The 
C. T. A. L. has taken a stand on international 
issues and has been forthright in opposing the 
Axis fifth column in Latin America. 

Axis propaganda, the article states, has for 
years traded on a prejudice against what is 
called “British and Yankee Imperialism”. 
This prejudice has taken the form of latent 
or open hostility towards foreign ownership 
of industries, communications, mines and oil 
fields, the companies concerned being regarded 
as absentee landlords with no interest in the 
welfare of their workers. The C. T. A. L. 
headquarters in Mexico has been issuing a 
steady stream of information showing that 
Hitler does not give up control of industry 
in conquered countries “even to the devoutest 
Quislings”, and that the best working condi- 
tions under Nazism are worse than the worst 
existing in Latin America. 

The interchange of reports on conditions 
in each country and of suggestions for im- 
provement is resulting in a volume of statisti- 
cal information that is being crystallized into 
a post-war plan for the whole of Latin 
America. 

The main business of the C. T. A. L. now, 
Lombardo says, is to become integrated with 
the surviving international labour movement. 
The union of the British, Russian, American, 
and Latin-American workers and, after the 
war perhaps, the Indian and reconstructed 
European unions must, he believes, be an im- 
portant factor in planning the post-war world. 
Thus he is now urging the unions in the 
United States to join the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee. 


Courses to train welfare 
and personnel officers for 
welfare and industry have been carried 
personnel officers on in Sydney and Mel- 
in Australia bourne since September, 

1941. They have been 
organized by the Commonwealth Department 
of Labour and National Service in consulta- 
tion with industrialists, trade unions and the 
University Departments of Social Studies. 
They last for six months and to date about 
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75 officers have been trained. Twenty students 
are still in training, having commenced their 
courses on February 8. 

As far as possible the courses are modelled 
on similar courses in Great Britain but have 
had to be modified because of the pioneering 
nature of this type of work in Australia. The 
student, during his first three months of train- 
ing, is given a background of knowledge of 
general social conditions in the belief that this 
is essential if he is to understand the problems 
of industrial life. The next three months are 
devoted to specialized work, including a study 
of the Australian arbitration system, the in- 
terpretation of awards and questions of in- 
dustrial health and safety, fatigue, housing 
and transport. 

Selection of candidates is made in each State 
by a committee consisting of representatives 
of the Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
employers’ organizations, the local University, 
and the Department of Labour and National 
Service. In order that a uniform standard 
may be attained, the officer responsible for 
training is present at all final interviews. There 
are sometimes as many as 600 applicants of 
whom about one-fifth are interviewed and a 
substantially smaller proportion selected. 

Of the students who have graduated, the 

majority are working in Government fac- 
tories, others in private industry, while a few 
are engaged in Department surveys. That 
the courses have met a genuine need is indi- 
cated by the fact that after eighteen months’ 
operation the demand for graduates is still 
heavy. 
On, February 18, 1943, New 
Zealand issued an Order 
which called on women 18 
and 19 years of age to 
register in order that they 
might be directed into es- 
sential industry. Seven previous Registration 
for Employment Orders issued during the past 
year applied to women from 20 to 31 and men 
from 46 to 60. These Orders were made 
under the National Service Emergency Regu- 
lations of June 18, 1940, and the Industrial 
Manpower Emergency Regulations which re- 
placed on October 14, 1942, the provisions of 
the National Service Regulations relating to 
civilian employment (L.G., 1942, pp. 9583, 
1873) 

Persons who had been employed within the 
last fifteen years in the metal trades or in 
the building and allied trades have also been 
registered for employment under Orders of 
March 18, 1942. In addition an Order of 
October 8, 1942, required men in New Zealand 
from 18 to 46 who are not British subjects by 
birth or naturalization to register. All other 


New Zealand 
registers groups 
for direction to 
essential work 
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men in this age grou) are already registered 
for military purposes. Exempted from the 
registration Orders are such groups as miners, 
farm workers, hospital employees, doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists, opticians, clergymen, 
judges, magistrates, firemen, policemen, sea- 
men, gas or electricity supply workers, memr 
bers of the General Assembly, the Armed 
Forces, employees of the Government Rail- 
ways Department or of the Navy, Army or 
Air Force, persons in hospitals, prisons or the 
Institute for the Blind, persons receiving in- 
valids’ benefits or disablement pensions, in- 
sane persons and persons outside New Zealand. 


The Industrial Manpower Emergency Regu- 
lations provide that persons who have regis- 
tered for employment may be directed into 
essential employment by a District Manpower 
Officer. Such persons are also covered by 
the regulations providing for reinstatement 
in employment at the conclusion of national 
service and suspending apprenticeship con- 
tracts during war service. They must be 
paid at rates not less favourable than those 
prescribed in any pertinent Act, award or 
agreement, or in the absence of such, at rates 
fixed by the Minister of Labour. Workers in 
essential employment are guaranteed a mini- 
mum weekly wage and may not leave their 
jobs or be dismissed except for serious mis- 
conduct without the consent of a District 
Manpower Officer. Membership in a trade 
union connected with their occupation is 
compulsory for persons in essential employ- 
ment. 

The International Labour 
I.L.O. issues Year Office has published its 
Book of labour annual summary of labour 
statistics statistics for 1942. The 

statistics presented cover 
sixty countries in all parts of the world, 
and, with a few exceptions, have been taken 
from official publications or have been com- 
municated to the Office by the Governments 
concerned. As far as possible the tables have 
been brought up to date though this could 
not be done in all cases, especially in the case 
of belligerent or occupied countries where 
many statistical series are no longer published. 

The tables are arranged in the following 
main groups: Total and gainfully occupied 
population, employment and unemployment, 
hours of work, wages, cost of living and retail 
prices, family living studies, migration and 
industrial accidents. Two new tables have 
been added this year, one on the distribution 
of food expenditures on the chief food groups 
as shown in family living studies and the 
other showing differences in the percentage of 
expenditures on the chief groups of items at 
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different income levels. Moreover, the table 
on cost-of-living indexes has been expanded 
by the inclusion of trends of the group indexes 
of fuel and light, clothing and rent. 


One of the great problems 


Conditions confronting Germany to-day is 
of Soviet that of compelling workers 
workers in recruited in the occupied part 
Reich of the Soviet Union to in- 
described crease their output while keep- 
by I.L.O. ing them in a status resem- 


bling slavery, it is declared in 
an article appearing in the May issue of the 
International Labour Review. 

Recent public statements of Nazi leaders 
emphasize Germany’s determination to exploit 
to the full the labour reserves still available 
in conquered territory, particularly in the 
Soviet Union, the article points out. 

But, the article says, “while exploiting these 
reserves, National Socialist Germany is deter- 
mined, as is proved by the legislative pro- 
visions introduced in 1942, to maintain its 
discriminatory racial policy against the mil- 
hons of Soviet workers placed in German 
industry and agriculture. 

“To carry out this mobilization and raise 
the workers’ output while keeping them in a 
special employment status characterized by 
low earnings, rough lodgings, complete lack 
of contact with the outside world, and limited 
medical aid, is one of the greatest problems 
with which, as a result of over three years 
of war and all the losses in men and materials 
they have involved, the German Government 
is now confronted.” 

Prepared by the International Labour Office 
on the basis of information derived from 
official German sources, the article describes 
the regulations governing the recruiting and 
employment of Soviet workers in Germany. 
It emphasizes, however, that the picture 
must remain incomplete in the absence of 
data concerning the practical effect of the 
regulations. 

In some respects, the article says, Soviet 
workers are worse off even than the Poles 
who have been recruited for labour in Ger- 
many. Beginning in 1941, the report says, 
Soviet workers were sent to the Reich at 
the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 a day, and in. 
1942 a total of 2,000,000 were transported. 

A Soviet worker in Germany must wear 
a badge bearing the word “Ost,” and every 
German who has to have dealings with 2 
Soviet worker is thus warned that he must 
treat him with “the greatest reserve”. More- 
over, the article says, the Soviet workers 
are housed in special barracks to reduce 
contact between them and the German popu- 
lation to a minimum. 


Manpower 


Selective Service Begins Transfer of Workers 


First Order Issued Applying to Workers in Certain Specified Non-Essential 
Industries and Occupations 


ATIONAL Selective Service has begun 

the compulsory transfer of men in age 
groups designated under Mobilization Regu- 
lations from non-essential employment to 
work in agriculture and industries of high 
essentiality. 

This action was taken under Section 210 of 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions!, whereby the Minister of Labour was 
given power to issue an Order forbidding 
employers in specified industries to continue 
the employment of men in such age groups 
after a specified date unless a special permit 
in prescribed form is obtained. 


Industries and Occupations Covered by the 
Order 


The first of such Orders was announced by 
the Minister on May 4. It covers men em- 
ployed in the following industries or establish- 
ments: 

(1) taverns or liquor, wine and beer stores; 

(2) retail sale of candy, confectionery, 

tobacco, books, stationery, news; 

(3) barber shops and beauty parlours; 

(4) retail and wholesale florists; 

(5) service stations (ie., gasoline-filling 

stations) ; 

(6) retail sale of motor vehicles or acces- 

sories; and 

(7) retail sale of sporting goods or musical 

instruments. 


In addition, all men designated under Mobi- 
lization Regulations are covered by the Order 
if in any of the following occupations, re- 
gardless of whether the occupation is one in 
those industries listed as covered or not: 
mare waiter, taxi-driver, elevator operator, 

hotel bell boy, domestic servant; 

(2)' any occupation in or directly associated 
with entertainment, including but not 
restricted to theatres, film agencies, 
motion picture companies, clubs, bowl- 
ing alleys, pool rooms; and 





1P.C. 246, January 19 (L. G., January, 1943, p. 16), as 
amended by P.C. 2665 April 2 (L. G., April, 1948, p. 
449), 


(3) any occupation in or directly associated 
with dyeing and dry cleaning (but not 
including laundries); baths; guide ser- 
vice; shoe shining. 


Procedure to be Followed 


The procedure under the Order was officially 
outlined as follows: 

It now becomes obligatory for every man 
in an age and marital class designated under 
Mobilization Regulations, engaged in one of 
the industries or occupations specified in the 
Minister’s Order, to make application to the 
nearest Employment and Selective Service 
Office not later than May 19. If there is no 
higher priority work available for the man, 
he will be given a special permit to entitle 
him to continue on a temporary basis in his 
old employment. On the other hand, if it 
appears necessary in the interest of the war 
effort that the man be moved to more essen- 
tial employment, he will be given a direction 
to some such employment. 

Each man who can call personally at an 
Employment and Selective Service Office, 
must do so. A man so far removed from an 
Office that he can not call, will be required to 
write the Office and await further direction. 

The Order refers specifically to every man 
engaged in these restricted employments, who 
was born in any year from 1917 to 1924 and 
who has reached age 19, regardless of whether 
married or single; and to every man born 
from 1902 to 1916 who on July 15, 1940, was 
unmarried, divorced or judicially separated, or 
was then a widower without children, even if 
such a man has since married; and it also 
refers to a man who has become a widower 
since July 15, 1940, and has no children now 
living; as well as to men who since that date 
have been divorced or judicially separated. 
All men in the groups mentioned, regardless 
of their medical classifications, are required 
to report. 

The Minister announced that for the pres- 
ent it 1s not proposed to compulsorily direct 
to alternative employment any men who have 
their discharge from the Armed Forces after 
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active service in the present war. However, 
this does not. mean that such men are not ex- 
pected to register by May 19. Ex-servicemen 
where now engaged in the specified low pri- 
ority industries must register, and they will be 
encouraged to accept employment at high 
priority work. Also, for the present it is not 
proposed: to require a married man, regardless 
of when he married, or a single person who is 
maintaining a dependent, to accept alternative 
employment which would involve a change 
of residence. But married men must register 
with an employment office, if in a class desig- 
nated under Mobilization Regulations, and 
they may be required to accept alternative 
employment in the district where they now 
live. 

Measures will be taken to ensure fair mini- 
mum earnings for those who are directed to 
alternative work. For example, a single per- 
son will not be directed to employment in 
agriculture unless the prospective employer 
is prepared to pay at least $40 a month and 
board. In all cases, if the current rate of 
wages for a job is above any minimum rates 
fixed, the employer will have to pay the going 
rate. 

Men will not be directed to employment 
where the vacancies arise out of an industrial 
dispute. 

The health and physical condition of a man 
will be taken into account at the time that a 
transfer is decided upon. 

As it is so necessary to secure the workers 
required by the agricultural industry, a good 
many of those directed to employment will be 
sent to farms, but transfers will not be re- 
stricted to that line of work. Some workers 
will be directed to other essential industries 
where their services are needed. 

Workers objecting to transfers will have a 
right to appeal to a Court of Referees, whose 
decision shall be final. Any workers who re- 
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fuse or neglect to accept employment to which 
they are directed, and who are not supported 
in their contention by a Court of Referees, 
are guilty of an offence, and upon conviction 
are liable to penalties, and also to compulsory 
labour service in an Alternative Service Work 
Camp, on the same basis as conscientious 
objectors. (See L.G., April, 1943, p. 451.) 


Obligations on Employers and Employees 


“The Order in regard to compulsory labour 
transfers,” the Minister of Labour stated, “im- 
poses obligations both on employers and on 
employees. After May 19, it will be illegal 
for any employer in the industries or occupa- 
tions covered by the Order, to retain in his 
employ any employee in a category designated 
under Mobilization Regulations, unless a 
special permit in the prescribed form entitling 
the employer to retain the man’s services, has 
been secured from a Selective Service Officer. 
Also, of course, it will be illegal for men in 
the defined classes to remain im such employ- 
ment without the special permit. Definite 
check-ups will be made, in order that penalties 
may be applied against any who commit in- 
fractions of the Regulations.” 

The Minister added that this first Order on 
compulsory labour transfers will be followed 
by subsequent orders, dealing with other non- 
essential employments. “The public will 
realize, I am sure,” the Minister continued, 
“that the administrative features of compul- 
sory labour transfers subject the Employment 
and Selective Service Off ces to a considerable 
strain. This has been true in all countries, 
where the system has been applied. There- 
fore, from the adminksrative viewpoint it is 
necessary that the trans’ers be made by stages, 
rather than all at once. We expect that this 
readjustment within agriculture and industry 
will go a long way to assist where labour 
shortages now threaten vital production.” 


Proclamation Regarding Military Call-up 


PROCLAMATION was issued on April 

27 in regard to the calling up of men for 
military service. It states in consolidated 
form the age classes and parts of age classes 
previously designated under the Mobilization 
Regulations, and) makes one minor addition 
in respect of men born between 1902 and 1916 
and who on July 15 were judicially separated. 
The proclamation designates every man 
born in any year from 1917 to 1924 inclusive 
and who has reached the age of nineteen, 
regardless of whether married or single; and 


every man born from 1902 to 1916 who on 
July 15, 1940, was unmarried, divorced or 
judicially separated, or was then a widower 
without children, even if such a man has’ since 
married’; it also refers to every man who has 
become a widower since July 15, 1940, and has 
no children now living; as well as to men 
who since that date have been divorced or 
judicially separated. 

All such men are required to submit them- 
selves for medical examination and to report 
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at a military training centre or district depot 
to “undergo and perform such military train- 
ing, service or duty within Canada or the 
territorial waters thereof during the state of 
war now existing as the Minister of National 
Defence (Army) may from time to time 
require under the Reserve Army (Special) 
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Regulations, 1941, or such other regulations 
as may be applicable and to report at such 
places and times and in such manner and to 
such authorities or persons as they may be 
required by a Registrar appointed under the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations.” 


Progress of Farm Labour Program 


Farm Labour Agreements Effected Between Dominion and All Provinces 
To Recruit Workers for Agriculture—Action Taken Under Program. 


A NUMBER of further steps have been 
taken to augment the farm labour pro- 
gram described by the Minister of Labour 
to the House of Commons on February 26. 
This eleven-point plan re-emphasized the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of keeping essential labour 
on the farms. It also provided for the release 
of men and women suitable for farm work 
from. non-essential industry, looked to the 
direction of military rejects to agriculture, and 
contained schemes for Dominion-provincial 
co-operation and the organization of local 
committees. (This program was outlined in the 
Laspour Gazerte for February on page 185. In 
the January issue, om page 40, appeared an 
account of the operation of Ontario’s “ Farm 
Service Force’ scheme, under the program). 

The following article describes some of the 
steps which have been taken in carrying out 
the program. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements 


Farm labour agreements between the federal 
and provincial governments have been ap- 
proved by all of the provinces. These agree- 
ments provide financial assistance to the 
provinces, on a dollar for dollar basis, for 
organizing more effectively manpower now 
engaged in agriculture, and to recruit, trans- 
port and place on farms during 1943-44 work- 
ers, whether male or female, suitable for farm 
work. Last year the agreements were designed 
to meet the extra demands for seasonal workers 
for fruit, vegetable and grain harvesting. This 
year the aim is to meet not only the farm 
labour requirements for seasonal peaks but 
also to help meet the more urgent and more 
dificult problem of supplying steady experi- 
enced help for the expanding dairy and 
livestock production. 

An Order in Council, P.C.3620, passed on 
May 4, provides for a maximum expenditure 
on the part of the Dominion under these 
agreements of $510,000. This federal commit- 
ment has been increased from a total of 
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$164,000 last year, when similar agreements 
were made with six of the nine provinces. In 
addition, the Order in Council provides for a 
total expenditure by the Dominion of $300,000 
for transporting harvest and other farm work- 
ers from one province to another, which cost 
as set forth in the agreements is to be borne 
entirely by the Dominion. The corresponding 
item last year was $250,000. 


Organization of Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Committees 


Special Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committees provided for under these agree- 
ments are now operating in each province. 
These committees are determining the kind of 
program to be followed in each province. Pro- 
vincial directors of farm labour have also been 
named to devote their full time to the farm 
labour program under the direction of these 
committees. These provincial directors of 
farm labour include: Cecil Miller, Department 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; William 
Milligan, Department of Agriculture, Truro, 
N.S.; E. M. Taylor, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Fredericton, N.B.; Alex. J. Rioux, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Quebec, P.Q.; Alex 
MacLaren, Department of Agriculture, Toronto, 
Ont.; E. M. MacLean, Department of Agri- 
culture, Winnipeg, Man.; W. W. Dawson, 
Department of Municipal Affairs, Regina, 
Sask.; R. M. Putnam, Department of Agri- 
culture, Edmonton, Alta.; Wm. MacGillivray, 
Department of Agriculture, Vancouver, B.C. 

These men are working closely with the field 
staffs of the appropriate provincial depart- 
ments, and with the local committees actively 
engaged on the agricultural production pro- 
gram. Reports are being received from these 
Provincial Farm Labour Directors regarding 
the organization and activities of the local 
committees. Over eight hundred of these local 
committees have been organized in Quebec 
with somewhat smaller numbers in the other 
provinces. These committees, together with 
the provincial fieldmen, are surveying farm 
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labour needs, encouraging the best use of 
existing labour, assisting in placing other avail- 
able workers on the most productive farms 
and supplying valuable information, when 
requested, to the mobilization boards. 


Seven National Selective Service agricul- 
tural advisors have recently been named to 
work closely with these provincial directors of 
farm labour. They are working under the 
direction of the regional superintendents and 
are responsible for seeing that the farm labour 
activities of local employment and selective 
service offices are properly co-ordinated with 
the work of the provincial fieldmen and the 
farm committees. 


The National Selective Service agricultural 
advisors appointed are: R. D. Gilbert, Mari- 
time Regional Office, Moncton; G. Michaud, 
Quebec Regional Office, Montreal; William 
Davison, Ontario Regional Office, Toronto; 
J. F. Christianson, Prairie Regional Office, 
Winnipeg; F. J. Jarvis, Prairie Regional Office, 
Regina; J. K. MacKenzie, Prairie Regional 
Office, Edmonton; J. E. Wood, B.C. Regional 
Office, Vancouver. 


Return of Farm Workers from Winter 
Employment in Other Industries 


Statistics recently compiled for the Ontario 
offices indicate that 14,323 temporary permits 
were issued to farm workers to engage in other 
industries during the winter months. Of this 
number, 8,162 were cancelled by the middle of 
April; 3,034, it is estimated, returned to agri- 
culture on their own account, leaving another 
3,027 still employed in other industries. The 
regional superintendent for Ontario sent in- 
structions to the Employment and Selective 
Service offices to cancel the remainder of these 
permits at once, wherever there are unfilled 
orders for farm help in the offices, and where 
necessary to follow up individual cases to make 
sure that they return to agriculture. 


Through ten representative Employment and 
Selective Service offices in the Maritimes, 5,299 
temporary permits were issued to farm work- 
ers during the winter months. In all of the 
offices, with the exception of those in northern 
New Brunswick, the large majority of these 
permits were cancelled by April 30. Because of 
the late season in agriculture, and also in river 
driving, most of the farm workers engaged in 
logging in northern New Brunswick remained 
another few weeks. 


Similar data are being secured in other 
provinces. Wherever possible persons return- 
ing to agriculture from winter employment 
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elsewhere are being directed to productive 
farms. The local community committees and 
the provincial fieldmen are assisting the local 
Selective Service offices in this placement work. 
Besides those who worked in other industries 
on permits there were many who left agri- 
culture for shorter periods without permits. 
Most of these persons have already returned. 


At the end of April there were 4,666 unfilled 
orders for farm help in the local Employment 
and Selective Service offices throughout 
Canada. This does not represent the total 
farm labour requirements since in some cases 
orders have been sent directly to the provin- 
cial offices. Many farmers it might be added 
are sometimes reluctant to send in their orders 
for help, partly because they have not been 
accustomed to doing so in the past, and partly 
because they are not too hopeful of obtaining 
experienced workers for the wages they can 
offer. To help overcome this reluctance the 
provincial and federal officers are actively 
encouraging farmers to send in their orders for 
help at the earliest possible date. 


Spring Harvest in the Prairie Provinces 


In the prairie provinces early in May several 
hundred men and boys had been placed on 
farms to help with the threshing left over from 
last fall. There were over 2,000,000 acres of 
grain to be threshed. This spring harvesting 
work was well advanced, and it appeared clear 
that sufficient help was available to complete 
the job. It might be added that about 75 per 
cent of this crop had been saved, and in some 
cases the quality was actually superior to that 
of the grain threshed last fall. 


Other Recent Developments in the Prairies 


There are two other observations which 
might be added concerning farm labour in the 
prairie provinces. 

In Alberta, a plan of paying supplementary 
hving allowances to the families of farm 
operators moving from low to high productive 
farms has been approved. In Saskatchewan, it 
is reported that about ten per cent of the 
postponement cases recently investigated are 
of men found to be non-essential on the farms 
on which they are at present located. As a 
condition to receive initial or further post- 
ponement many of these persons are moving 
to productive farms where their services are 
needed. 

Farm Labour Conferences 


A series of four conferences has recently 
been held throughout Ontario, at St. Thomas, 
Guelph, Peterborough and Kemptville. These 
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conferences were attended by the managers of 
the local Employment and Selective Service 
offices in the area, the provincial agricultural 
representatives for each county, the field staff 
of the Ontario Farm Service Force, and the 


- chairman of the County Agricultural War. 


Committees. Also in attendance, at one or 
all of the conferences were: W. R. Reek, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ontario; R.S. 
Duncan, Director of Agricultural Representa- 
tive Service; A. T. Martin, Assistant Director 
of Agricultural Representative Service, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Ontario; A. Maclaren, Director 
of the Farm Service Force, Ontario; B. Sulli- 
van, Regional Superintendent, E.& SS. Offices, 
Ontario; T. Heatherington, Asst. Regional 
Superintendent, E.& §8.S. Offices, Ontario; 
Wm. Davison, N.SS. Agricultural Advisor, 
Ontario; H. R. Hare, Agricultural Advisor, 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance Branch, Ottawa; T. B. Pickersgill, 
G. V. Haythorne, Agricultural Division, Labour 
Supply Branch, Ottawa. 

These conferences provided an excellent 
opportunity to discuss the farm labour pro- 
gram in the light of local conditions. They 
also helped greatly to clarify the respective 
roles of those co-operating in the program. 
With a fuller understanding of the farm labour 
program and a greater appreciation of the 
work being done by those participating a more 
effective united attack will be made on farm 
labour problems. Similar conferences are 
being planned in Ontario, Quebec and in some 
of the other provinces. 


Radio Broadcasts and Educational Films 


Publicity in connection with the farm labour 
program is being handled mainly by the 
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provinces through the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committees. Some steps, how- 
ever, have also been taken by the Dominion. 
A national farm labour forum was presented 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on 
April 26. At this time, discussions with the 
provincial authorities were reviewed, and the 
broad terms of the farm labour program out- 
lined. Following this national broadcast, regu- 
lar fifteen-minute farm labour broadcasts were 
started in the Maritimes, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Similar series were 
begun earlier in Ontario and Quebec. 
Arrangements are being completed with the 
National Film Board for the preparation of a 
short newsreel on student help on farms, for 
release to the Canadian theatres early in June. 
A second one designed to encourage towns- 
people to help in haying and harvesting will be 
released late in June or early in July. 


Return of Farm Workers from Less-Essential 
Industries 


The machinery is now in motion to direct 
workers with farm experience in less-essential 
industries to employment in agriculture and 
certain other essential industries. Persons in 
the designated age categories must report to 
their nearest Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice office by May 19. Those who are suitable 
for farm work will be directed by local Em- 
ployment and Selective Service officers to 
productive farms. As far as possible this 
direction will be made on the advice of the 
provincial fieldmen and the local agricultural 
committees. No person will be directed to 
farm work unless the prospective employer is 
prepared to pay at least $40 per month and 
provide board and lodging. 


Tlse of Conscientious Objectors in Forest Work Camps in 
British Columbia 


aN agreement has been entered into. be- 
tween the Dominion and the province 
of British Columbia with respect to the use 
of conscientious objectors in forest work 
camps. The men will be available to fight 
forest fires, and also to help relieve the 
shortage of wood fuel in the province. 


The camps will be organized and operated 
by the province, with the Dominion sharing 
in the cost. The federal Minister of Labour 


will assign not more than 600 men, pursuant 
to Section 251 of National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations, to report at such camps 
as an alternative to military training. 

Regulations permitting the employment of 
conscientious objectors on farms or in essen- 
tial industry were described on page 451 of the 
April Lasour Gazerre. The present agree- 
ment was authorized by Order-in-Council 
P.@yi2/3314: 
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Manpower Administration in Canada 


Text of Paper by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Before Academy of Political Science in New York. 


Soak following paper on manpower adminis- 
tration in Canada, by Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Director of National Selective Service, was 
presented before the Academy of Political 
Science in New York on April 7: 

While time will not permit a detailed analy- 
sis of the differences and similarities between 
Canada and the United States, it seems advis- 
able to mention some of the more significant 
items in any such comparison, as a back- 
ground against which to consider Canada’s 
manpower policy. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federal 
union but, because there are only nine 
provinces as against forty-eight states, the 
opinion of each province probably carries a 
greater weight in determining federal policy 
than does that of any single state. As in the 
United States, there is a constitutional division 
of legislative authority between the dominion 
and the provincial governments but not, as in 
the United States, separation of powers be- 
tween the legislative and: the executive branch 
of government. 

In normal times, jurisdiction over matters of 
property and civil rights, which includes juris- 
diction over employment conditions and related 
fields, belongs primarily to the provinces. Nor- 
mally, the Dominion government has less 
jurisdiction in this field than the federal gov- 
ernment of the United States now enjoys in 
the light of recent interpretations of the Con- 
stitution. This may be one of the reasons 
why Canada has less national labour legisla- 
tion than the United States. It has no wages 
and hours act, no national labour relations act 
and until recently had no unemployment in- 
surance act. The Dominion government there- 
fore had probably less administrative experi- 
ence than the United States government in 
these fields which are so closely allied to man- 
power administration. 


Jurisdictional Background 


In time of national emergency the Dominion 
has overriding power to take any measures 
necessary for the defence of Canada, and there 
is therefore little practical restriction on the 
wartime jurisdiction of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. By the War Measures Act, Parliament 
has delegated very broad authority to exercise 
its wartime powers to the Governor in Council 
or Cabinet. Most of Canada’s wartime policies 
are therefore expressed in orders in council, 


comparable to the President’s executive orders 
in the United States, passed by the Cabinet 
under this authority and simply tabled in 
Parliament. Power is therefore somewhat more 
centralized in Canada than in the United 
States. This power is exercised, however, sub- 
ject to democratic consent, since the members 
of the Cabinet, with one or two exceptions, are 
elected members of the House of Commons 
and must be prepared at any time to answer 
any question which any member cares to ask 
about government policy or administration. 
Unlike the President and his appointed Cab- 
inet, the Prime Minister and his Cabinet have 
no fixed term of office; they retain office only 
as long as they can command a majority in 
the House of Commons. All government 
policy, therefore, has to run the gauntlet of 
democratic review, in that disapproval of any 
major policy would necessitate the resignation 
of the Government and, unless the opposition 
could command a sure majority in the House, 
an appeal to the country in the form of a 
general election. 


Although Canada, like the United States, 
is a land of many peoples the fact that there 
are two main stocks, French and British, some- 
what complicates, although it also enriches, 
Canadian political and social life. French 


Canadians, who constitute about one-third of 


the population, differ in language and in many 
social and political attitudes from the majority 
of the population and carefully guard the 
minority rights which have been guaranteed | 
them by the Constitution. Every government 
policy must be framed with due regard to 
their special rights and their convictions. 


Canada is less highly industrialized than the 
United States. Its economy depends more on 
agricultural and other primary products of its 
forests and mines. Whereas the United States 
war program called largely for industrial con- 
version and expansion, the Canadian war pro- 
gram called in greater degree for industrial 
establishment and development. 

Finally Canada’s population is only about 
one-twelfth of that of the United States and 
is spread rather sparsely over a strip about 
100 miles wide along a 3,000-mile border. 


Conditional Factors 


All these factors have conditioned the devel- 
opment of manpower policy in Canada, which 
can be roughly divided into two periods, prior 
to and after the centralization of authority in 
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National Selective Service in the Department 
of Labour. 

At the outbreak of the war the problem was 
that of unutilized manpower. During every 
month of 1939, although Canadian statistics 
of unemployment are not satisfactory, about 
400,000 workers were unemployed, and from 
500,000 to slightly more than 1,000,000 men, 
women and children were on direct relief. The 
first problem was to absorb this idle manpower 
in productive work. The recruiting of volun- 
teers for the armed forces, and government 
expenditures for war materials and war con- 
struction began to take up this slack, but in 
the early months of the war it appeared that 
Canada’s contribution would take the form of 
chiefly food supplies and munitions rather than 
of armed forces and that both men and sup- 
plies would be required in numbers that would 
not strain the country’s resources. 

It was not until after the fall of France that 
Canada began to realize the desperate charac- 


ter of the war and the sacrifice it would de-. 


mand. Without reviewing all the policies that 
began to develop shortly thereafter in the 
effort effectively to mobilize Canadian re- 
sources, only two major developments will be 
mentioned: the introduction of conscription, 
and war emergency training, both dating from 
the summer of 1940. 

In June, 1940, the National Resources 
Mobilization Act was passed authorizing the 
Governor in Council to require all Canadians 
to put their persons and property at the dis- 
posal of the state. A new Department of 
National War Services was established. Every 
person over sixteen years of age was re- 
quired to register for National Service, and 
keep the registrar-general notified of any 
change of address. In October, men began 
to be called up at first for military training 
for limited periods, subsequently for military 
service for the duration. 

‘Canada’s armed forces consist of volunteers, 
but the method of voluntary recruiting is sup- 
plemented by conscription for service in Can- 
ada. Since a very large proportion of the 
draftees enlist for active sevice anywhere, 
either before or after their induction into the 
service, the net effect of the Canadian draft is 
not very different from the United States draft. 


Call-up Procedure 


Until December, 1942, when it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labour, the 
draft was administered by the Department 
of National War Services. Requisitions for 
given numbers of men are made by the 
Department of National Defence. ‘These are 
distributed to thirteen divisional registrars, 
who proceed to call men from the national 
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registration records, by designated age classes 
for medical examination. Every physically 
fit man is then ordered to military service 
unless granted a deferment for occupational 
reasons. Applications for deferment are 
denied or granted by thirteen boards, each 
consisting of a senior judge and two other 
responsible citizens of the community. Each 
application for deferment must be supported 
by the employer and, with the major excep- 
tion of agriculture which will be referred to 
later, each is handled on an individual basis. 
The boards have lists of essential industries 
and are assisted by special representatives of 
agriculture, labour and industry who are free 
to support or not support each application, 
but each case is handled on the basis of 
whether the man in question is in an essential 
war occupation and, if so, whether or how 
soon he can be replaced. With the one 
exception mentioned, there are no blanket 
exemptions either by industry or occupation. 
Employers have from almost the very 
beginning been free to submit plans for the 
orderly call-up and deferment of their 
employees and individual applications from 
employees of employers who have done so 
are considered in the light of such plans. 
These plans are currently being developed 
into a program very closely resembling that 
of the manning and replacement schedules in 
the United States. 


Toward the end of 1940, the first overall 
estimates of the country’s manpower require- 
ments for the armed services, war production 
and essential civilian production were devel- 
oped, and of course they are being revised 
continually in the light of changing condi- 
tions. These showed not only the obvious 
shortage of skilled workers but a threatening 
shortage of semi-skilled workers. This led to 
the development of the war emergency train- 
ing program which was grafted on the existing 
administration for the training of unem- 
ployed youth. Under this program the 
dominion, in co-operation with the provinces, 
made use of all the facilities of vocational 
and technical schools for the pre-employment 
training of semi-skilled workers. ‘Trainees 
are paid subsistence allowances while attend- 
ing classes, which run from two weeks to 
six months but generally last about six weeks. 
Most of them are trained at the specific 
request of employers who agree to employ them 
at the satisfactory completion of the course. 
Under the program, training in vocational 
school classes is given also for tradesmen 
in the armed services, part-time training is 
given for employed workers, training within 
industry in plant schools or otherwise is 
promoted and a start has been made in the 
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training of foremen. Nearly 200,000 trainees 
have been enrolled since the program started, 
proportionately equivalent to about 2,400,000 
in the United States. In 1942, Parliament 
passed the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act which, puts the dominion-provincial 
program on a permanent basis, which may 
make it a powerful instrument of post-war 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. Already 
neardly 1,200 discharged soldiers are enrolled 
in rehabilitation classes. 


Phases of the Program 


At the cost of interrupting the chrono- 
logical sequence it may be advisable here to 
mention related phases of the Canadian 
program. As a contribution to better utiliza- 
tion of labour and improved personnel 
policies, early in 1942 the government in co- 
operation with seven universities sponsored 
short, practical courses in personnel manage- 
ment. Ten such courses of four weeks’ dura- 
tion have been given with over 500 students. 
Most of the instructors and substantially all 
the students are actually engaged in employ- 
ment and personnel -work, and the courses 
have helped to broaden the understanding and 
application of sound principles in this field. 

To help to maintain the supply of doctors 
and dentists for military and civilian purposes 
and of engineers and scientists for the armed 
forces and the war industries, the dominion, in 
co-operation with most of the provinces, makes 
loans or grants to promising university stud- 
ents who might otherwise find it impossible 
to complete their courses because the accelera- 
tion of courses leaves them little opportunity 
to work their way through. Nearly 2,000 
students received such assistance last year. 

By the end of 1940 the reserve of unem- 
ployed labour had almost dwindled away. As 
men left industry and agriculture for the 
armed services and war contracts expanded 
and multiplied jobs, a great shifting of labour 
began. Employers began to complain of their 
difficulty in securing skilled workers and began 
to compete with one another by offers of con- 
stantly increased wages. Many mistakes, of 
course, were made. Expanding employers 
often tried to recruit and train young workers, 
only to find after a few months that they 
would be called or would volunteer for the 
armed services. All of us had our sights set 
too low. Most employers at this stage, for 
example, refused to believe that they would 
ever find it necessary to replace men by 
women. But Canada’s war effort continued to 
expand without any serious dislocation of other 
activities by the natural and almost automatic 
turnover of labour in search of better jobs. 
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There was no central authority directing the 
movement, no master plan, although conscrip- 
tion and training for war industry had begun. 

This process continued through 1941, which 
was marked chiefly by a crystallization of the 
wartime economic policy of wage and price 
control supplemented by increasingly heavy 
taxation, an increased drive for savings and 
the beginning of consumer rationing to check 
inflation. During this year there were, how- 
ever, two important developments relating to 
manpower. ‘The first was the establishment 
of the Wartime Bureau of Technical Person- 
nel, a specialized employment service for 
engineers, scientists and other professional 
technicians, set up to avert shortages in and 
contribute to the better allocation of such 
essential personnel. Administered by the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the professional societies, it was at first simply 
a facility offered to those who wished to use 
its services. Gradually it developed into an 
agency for the control of such personnel under 
regulations which set the pattern in some 
degree for general manpower policy. 

The second was the establishment under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which was 
passed after the necessary constitutional 
amendment in 1940, of a national employment 
service. This constitutes the indispensable 
agency for the administration of any man- 
power policy and it would have been useless 
to formulate policy until there was a reason- 
able prospect that it could be administered 
successfully. A special effort was made there- 
fore to develop the employment service. In 
1940 there had been only seventy-five such 
offices with a staff of about 425, operated by 
the provinces with a dominion subsidy. By 
March, 1942, the offices numbered 111 with a 
staff of nearly 1,500. To-day the staff is nearly 
4500. On the work of these offices the whole 
success of Canadian manpower policy depends. 


Advent of Selective Service 


In March, 1942, following a series of special 
studies in the summer and fall of 1941, the 
manpower or National Selective Service policy 
was first announced and began to be applied 
in a series of gradual steps roughly in pace 
with the development of the employment 
offices. These intermediate steps will be 
passed over in this account and attention 
given to a summary of the program as it now 
operates. 

There has been a considerable centralization 
of administrative authority. Previously the 
armed services conducted their recruiting cam- 
paigns, the Department of National War 
Services called up men for compulsory military 
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service, the autonomous Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission did a certain amount of 
civilian placement through its employment 
offices, employers and employees were free 
to hire and fire and quit as they liked, and 
the Department of Labour handled war emer- 
gency training, industrial relations and other 
related aspects of the problem. The employ- 
ment offices and draft boards have been 
transferred to the Department of Labour, and, 
except for voluntary recruiting, in some phases 
of which particularly as to women and tech- 
nical officers the Department helps, all auth- 
ority is centralized in the Director of National 
Selective Service, supervised by the Minister 
of Labour. 

The regulations which embody policy are 
enacted by the Governor in Council or Cabinet 
on the advice of its subcommittee on man- 
power, generally on recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour. He in turn is advised 
both as to policy and administration by the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, 
without the approval of which no major step 
has yet been taken. This board consists of 
senior civil servants representing the depart- 
ments most directly interested in man-power, 
defence, munitions and supply, agriculture, 
labour, finance, and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, five representatives of organized 
employers and five of organized labour, and a 
representative of organized farmers. ‘This 
board: serves as a two-way channel. It brings 
to bear on questions of policy the viewpoints 
and interests of those most directly affected 
and conveys back to them the requisite 
explanations of policy for co-ordinated 
application. 

Under the Director of National Selective 
Service there are five main branches. The 
employment service branch, operating through 
five regional superintendents and 211 local 
offices, administers the major civilian regula- 
tions. The armed services branch, operating 
through thirteen mobilization or draft boards, 
administers call-up for compulsory military 
service. Together the research and labour 
supply branches prepare estimates of man- 
power requirements and develop special sub- 
sidiary programs as required. Finally, the 
welfare and related services branch promotes 
the establishment of day nurseries for the 
children of working mothers and deals with 
other welfare problems growing out of the 
increased employment of women. 

The heart of the policy as a schedule of 
labour priorities with steadily increasing con- 
trol over the movement and allocation of 
labour. In co-operation with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, which is responsible 
for war production, and the Wartime Prices 
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and Trade Board, which is concerned with 
civilian supply, every industry was first classi- 
fied as having very high, high, low or no labour 
priority. The classification has just been 
extended to every employer or establishment, 
with some further refinements such as differ- 
ing priorities for male and female labour. 
Every employment office therefore knows the 
labour priority of every employer in its area 
and uses it to determine where labour should 
be referred. 

With few exceptions, all industrial and com- 
mercial employers and employees are required 
to use the employment offices. No employee 
can quit or be fired without giving or receiving 
seven days’ notice of separation, a copy of 
which goes to the employment office. Provi- 
sion is made, of course, for a reduced period 
of notice by permission of the local employ- 
ment manager or selective service officer in 
special circumstances. 

No employer may interview or engage any 
worker and no worker may seek or accept 
work unless he has a permit from the local 
employment office. This permit is given to a 
worker only if he presents his copy of the 
notice of separation or shows that he was 
not previously employed or was employed in 
one of the few occupations to which the regula- 
tions are not applicable. Permits to seek 
employment may be restricted as to duration, 
locality, industry, occupation or even to 
specified employers. Except anonymously in 
the name of selective service, employers can- 
not advertise for help and must requisition all 
their required labour from the employment 
offices. 

These controls, it should be noted, are 
flexible. At the outset a very large proportion 
of permits to seek employment were open or 
unrestricted. As employers began to report 
their vacancies mode adequately and as the 
employment officers began to understand the 
employers’ requirements and their place in the 
scale of labour priorities, the controls were 
tightened and the permits increasingly are 
assignments to specific employers. 


Application to Agriculture 


Special arrangements apply to agriculture 
which amount to a block allocation to agri- 
culture of all workers normally employed 
there in March, 1942. Since that date, although 
agricultural workers could move freely from 
farm to farm, none, except for short-term em- 
ployment in related seasonal industries, could 
seek or accept employment outside agriculture 
without a permit from a selective service 
officer. Such permits are issued only in special 
circumstances, except for long-term seasonal 
employment when farm work is slack. This 
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was coupled with the provision that all 
workers employed in agriculture or related 
seasonal industries in March, 1942, would be 
entitled to indefinite postponement from com- 
pulsory military service, unless it could be 
shown that they were not essential to agri- 
culture. These agricultural workers are pre- 
sumed to be essential unless they are proved 
otherwise. Workers who returned to agri- 
culture after March, 1942, are entitled to claim 
postponement on the basis of their essentiality 
but the burden of proof rests on them. 


The steady drain of agricultural manpower 
to the forces and the war industries has thus 
been checked. Through the operation of the 
permit and priorities system the employment 
offices are steadily redirecting all other labour 
to its most essential uses. In this redirection 
major reliance is placed on voluntary com- 
pliance but the possibility of compulsion re- 
mains always in the background. 

Any unemployed person may be ordered 
to accept suitable employment and any 
partially employed person may be ordered to 
accept suitable full-time employment. For a 
period of six months after acceptance of 
such compulsory employment the employee 
may not quit or be laid off without official 
permission. Further, any employed person 
whose age class has been called for military 
service but who has been found physically 
unfit, may be compelled to accept any other 
employment. The Minister of Labour may 
order any employer or group or class of 
employers to terminate the employment of 
any such person or group or class of such 
persons or forbid an employer to retain them 
in employment without a special permit. 
These powers have been exercised only in 
special cases so far, but it is contemplated 
to use them more extensively in the near 
future. 


Manpower Allocation 


Here is the general Canadian situation. 
Since 1939 the armed forces have grown from 
about 10,000 to about 700,000, the American 
equivalent of about 8,000,000. Employment 
in the mumitions industry has expanded 
from practically nothing to well over 1,000,000 
of whom a quarter, a steadily increasing 
proportion, are women. Despite a loss of 
manpower, perhaps as high as 400,000, agri- 
cultural production has been tremendously 
increased and diversified. The shifts implied 
in this are evident since the total number 
in the armed services or at work has in- 
creased since 1938 by only slightly more than 
1,000,000. 

One-third of all male Canadians aged 
nineteen to forty-five have enlisted in the 
armed services; slightly over two-thirds of 
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the total population aged sixteen to sixty- 
five are in the armed services or at work. 
Canada begins therefore to approach the 
peak of its war effort and has begun to 
exhaust its last manpower reserves. 

The present plans through March 31, 1944, 
call for a net increase of over 160,000 men 
for the armed services, agriculture and war 
production. Of these only a small number 
can be obtained from those now temporarily 
unemployed. Ten thousands will come from 
a decrease in male students, another 45,000 
from the natural increase in the population 
of military or working age. For the balance 
there is no other possible source than the 
curtailment of less essential industries and 
services. A net increase of 87,000 women is 
also required for the armed services and war 
production. A reduction of female students 
and the natural increase of population of 
working age in urban centres will probably 
furnish about 42,000. That means 45,000 
women will have to enter the armed services 
and essential employments from homemakers 
and other women not now at work in urban 
centres. The figures given are net figures. 
To take one man into the armed forces may 
now necessitate replacing him with a man 
not eligible for military service, replacing 
him in turn with a woman, replacing her 
with another woman and so on through a 
series of shifts till we reach a point at which 
replacement is not needed. 

Canada is confident that it can meet its 
requirements for female labour with little 
difficulty, since last year the number of 
women in war production increased by about 
200,000, and there are many centres in 
Canada with a surplus of women known to 
be willing to work. 

The serious shortage is now of able-bodied 
men for the armed services, agriculture, 
logging, mining and other heavy work. To 
meet the requirements of agriculture both 
for year-round workers and seasonal workers 
the government is co-operating with pro- 
vincial departments of labour, education and 
agriculture. Through a series of local com- 
mittees estimates are being made of the 
demand for labour, and the best distribution 
of existing farm labour is being encouraged. 
To increase the supply of year-round labour 
it will be necessary to use compulsion, 
although it is expected that the seasonal 
demands will be met by special programs 
which will organize students and others in 
seasonal farm services forces. 

Apart from the day-to-day operations of 
the employment service which is diverting 
the normal turnover of labour to more 
essential uses, it is planned to meet the 
most pressing needs for heavy lIabour by a 
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compulsory squeeze. If the supply of labour 
is thought of as represented by a pile ranging 
from those in the most essential occupations 
at the top to the least essential. at the 
bottom, it will be squeezed at both ends. 


Recruitment of Labour 


In the essential industries, plans for the 
orderly release of men for the armed services 
and for their replacement, reviewed and 
approved where necessary by local or 
industrial committees, will force the release 
of available men. At the other end, in the 
less essential occupations, not only will men 
‘be called for military service in the regular 
routine, but substantial numbers of those 
found unfit or who have previously been 
found unfit will have to be released by 
their employers and required to take available 
essential work. If this proves to be in agri- 
culture, as is expected in many cases, the 
difficulty arising from the fact that agri- 
cultural wages are so much lower than 
industrial wages will be met by pointing out 
that each such man will earn at least as 
much as in the army. If this is not sufficiently 
persuasive, resort will be had not only to the 
regular penalties of fine or imprisonment for 
recalcitrants, but on the authority to assign 
them, as may be done with conscientious 
objectors, to alternative service work camps 
for forestry and similar projects at a nominal 
wage of 50 cents per day. 

Many of the details of the regulations 
have been ignored in this account—the 
inevitable exceptions, the provision of travel- 
ling expenses, separation allowances and 
other special allowances to encourage workers 
to accept distant jobs, the right given to 
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workers who-are transferred to more essential 
jobs to claim reinstatement without loss of 
seniority in their old jobs when the more 
essential work is finished, the establishment 
of day nurseries, special provisions applicable 
to engineering and science students and to 
technical personnel, and the control of emigra- 
tion by labour exit permits. But the broad 
outlines of policy and program have been 
indicated. These may be summed up in the 
following phrases: democratic formulation of 
policy in consultation with the interests 
affected, centralization of authority in one 
department but imcreasing decentralization of 
day-to-day administration in the field, the 
establishment and refinement of a schedule 
of labour priorities, an effort to balance the 
requirements of the armed forces, agriculture, 
war industry and civilian industry, the control 
of employment through employment offices 
which divert the movement of labour in 
accordance with the schedule of labour 
priorities so far as possible on the basis of 
voluntary compliance, special effort to recruit 
women and to train both men and women 
toward higher skills, all supplemented as 
necessary by the exercise of compulsion with 
special reference to combing men unfit for 
military service but otherwise reasonably 
able-bodied out of less essential industries 
and their compulsory transfers to more 
essential employments. 


In this whole program Canada has felt its 
way slowly and is still feeling its way. The 
routine operations are always being sup- 
plemented by special programs to meet 
special situations. To date Canada has met 
and surpassed all objectives and will continue 
to do so at the cost of increasing strain. 


Registration of Graduate Nurses 


0 kop result of the registration of graduate 

nurses, carried out by Selective Service 
at the middle of March (L.G., March, 1943, 
p. 317), has been announced. A total of 
50,455 nurses registered. 

Registration figures by Provinces are as 
follows: 

Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, 
3,364; New Brunswick, 1,948; Quebec, 7,758; 
Ontario, 23,497; Manitoba, 2,083; Saskatche- 


wan, 2,740; Alberta, 3,369; British Columbia, 
544 UK Om 2. 

The registration somewhat exceeds the 
number of graduate nurses which had been 
thought to be available in Canada. The 
results have been made available by Selective 
Service to the Canadian Nurses Association 
at whose request the registration was taken, 
and also to the Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board, who are making a survey 
of available health services. 


National War Labour Board 


Change in Membership of National Board 


Te was announced on April 29 by the 

- Minister of Labour that Senator J. J. 
Bench, K.C., had resigned from the National 
War Labour Board and that Mr. Leon Lalande 
of Montreal had been appointed to succeed 
him. The Minister said that Senator Bench 
had accepted appointment as a member of the 
National Board in February only because of 
the necessity of a prompt reconstitution of the 
Board for the purpose of dealing with urgent 
matters which were then pending. There was 
an understanding then that, after the disposi- 
tion of these matters and the choice of a 
successor, the Senator would be permitted to 
resign. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the work of 
the National War Labour Board is now a full- 
time undertaking for its members and that it 
was recognized at the time of the appointment 
that it would not be possible for Senator 
Bench to continue on the Board indefinitely 
and, at the same time, discharge his public 
duties as a member of the Senate as well as 
maintain his law practice which is very closely 


associated with many essential war industries. 
The Minister added that the Government was 
particularly grateful to Senator Bench for his 
services during the early stages of the new 
Board’s development, especially in view of the 
fact that Senator Bench served without re- 
muneration. 

Mr. Leon Lalande is a graduate in law of 
the University of Montreal and was a student 
at the School of Commerce and Finance at 
the University of Detroit. He is a member 
of the Bars of both Quebec and Ontario and 
has practised both in Windsor and in Mont- 
real. His interest in problems of industrial 
relations is evidenced by his address to the 
Canadian Bar Association at its annual meeting 
in September, 1941, on “The Status of Or- 
ganized Labour’ which was_ subsequently 
published in the Canadian Bar Review. Mr. 
Lalande has also been closely connected with 
the over-all policy of wage and price control 
through his work as solicitor to the Ration 
Administration of the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board. 


First Sessions of Public Inquiry 


Chairman Outlines Scope and Objectives—Organizations Submitting 
Briefs 


HE National War Labour Board convened 
the preliminary session of the public in- 
quiry into labour relations and wage conditions 
on April 15 (L.G., April, 1943, p. 437). The 
chairman, the Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. Mc- 
Tague, outlined the purpose of the inquiry in 
the following paragraphs: 

“In the Order in Council which reconstituted 
the Board and appointed us, passed on the 
11th day of February, 1943, as P.C. 1141, The 
Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963) 
was amended so as to grant the necessary 
authorization to conduct such an inquiry as 
we now propose to hold. 

“The matters which the Board was thus 
given power to enquire into and report upon, 
generally speaking, fall into two main 
categories: 

“1, The question of labour relations, as 
to which the Order in Council directs the 
Board’s attention to the provisions of 
P.C. 2685, and 


“2. The question of wages, cost of 
living bonus and associated questions, 
with particular regard to the provisions of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order itself 
and the administration of that Order. 


“It appears to us that the enquiry which we 
now institute, similarly falls into these two 
main categories, that is labour relations and 
wages, with their associated questions. These 
two main categories, in turn, may divide 
themselves into two further classifications, 
namely, those which have an immediate 
impact on the problem of complete mobiliza- 
tion of the forces of industry and labour in 
the furtherance of the war effort and those 
which have an effect or influence, or which 
may extend, beyond the immediate war 
period. 

“When these extensive powers of enquiry 


and report were conferred on the Board we 
were of the opinion that the effective 
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discharge of our responsibilities would be 
assisted, and indeed might only be possible, 
if the matters over which we were to exercise 
jurisdiction, and the legislative provisions and 
administrative policy relating thereto, were 
made the subject of the widest possible public 
enquiry and discussion. It was our view that 
by this means the public would more 
completely understand, accept and co-operate 
with those responsibilities and provisions which 
are necessary and advisable in times of war, 
and at the same time bring before the 
Board’s attention, so that we could in our 
report bring them to the attention of the 
proper authorities, any additional matters 
which should be provided for in the interests 
of curing industrial unrest and assisting 
harmony in industrial relations and uninter- 
rupted industrial production. 

“Quite naturally, the Board considered it 
necessary to deal first with the current 
accumulated cases which then required hearing 
and decision. We have followed that course 
and at the same time we have reasonably 
acquainted ourselves with the provisions of 
the Orders we administer and some of the 
questions involved in them. Having done so 
we have now instituted the enquiry which was 
provided for when we were appointed and 
which we then regarded, and no less now 
regard, as necessary in the public interest. 

“We need hardly state that the Board 
enters into this enquiry without bias or 
prejudice in favour or against any man, class 
or group whether in industry or labour. While 
we deplore, with all others, incidents or 
occurrences which disturb labour relations, to 
say nothing of retarding production efforts, 
we are mindful of the fact that there may be 
conditions, either in respect to existing 
relations between industry and labour, or in 
respect to the effect of some of the provisions 
of existing legislation, or even the administra- 
tion of such legislation, which contribute to, 
and which at times may even create, the 
uneasiness and unrest which results in strike 
action. Our purpose in this enquiry is to get 
to the root of these matters so far as it is 
humanly possible to do so and to institute a 
process whereby, as a result of co-ordinated 


thinking and public discussion on these 
questions, appropriate remedies may be 
devised and recommended. 

“Our announcement of this enquiry 
indicated four headings: 

“1, Examination of the _ existing 


provisions of The Wartime Wages Contro! 
Order and associated legislation. 

“2. The functioning of the War Labour 
Boards. 

“3. Labour relations generally, with a 
view particularly to making effective the 
principles enunciated in P.C. 2685. 
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“4, Any other matters, specific or 
general, relating to the above and to the 
furtherance of the war effort. . 


“These general headings enable the fullest 
enquiry into all matters bearing upon the 
labour situation in Canada and we have no 
desire, either now or at any time during the 
course of the enquiry, to limit or confine the 
representations which any person’ or 
organization desires to make to us. It does 
seem to us to be proper, however, to indicate 
to you, and by this means to those who will 
later participate in the enquiry, that some 
specific questions present themselves to the 
Board in respect to which we would appreciate 
argument and opinion from those who will 
appear before us. Treating the matters again 
as falling within the two main categories of 
labour relations, on the one hand, and wage 
and associated questions, on the other hand, 
these specific topics appear to us to be as 
follows: 

“T. In the field of labour relattons— 


(a) In what way should existing legislation 
or administrative practice be _ revised, 
amended or implemented with a view to 
promoting harmonious labour relations 
and uninterrupted production? 

(6) Should any such legislative action be 
adopted as a war measure only under the 
authority of the War Measures Act, or 
should it be implemented in any way by 
legislative action with a view to extending 
any of these principles and policies into 
the postwar period? 

(c) What are the underlying causes of 
strikes or lockouts in war time and what 
steps should be taken to avoid or deal 
with strikes or lockouts during the war? 

“TT. As to wages, cost of living bonus and 
associated questions: 

(a) Generally as to the existing provisions 
of P.C. 5963 and the administration 
thereof. 

(b) What, if anything, should be provided 
with respect to bringing about more 
uniformity in respect to cost of living 
bonus? 

(c) To what extent, and under’ what 
circumstances, should new conditions of 
work be ordered or authorized which 
involve increased cost of production? 

(d) Should there be a floor below which The 
Wartime Wages Control Order need not 
be operative? 

(e) To what extent should local, zone or 
national standards govern conclusions as 
to wages? 

(f) To what extent should a “living wage” 
govern policies and decisions and what 
are the data and considerations relevant 
thereto? : 
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“These may not, probably do not, exhaust 
the matters which the Board should enquire 
into and deal with, but we suggest them to 
indicate the main considerations which seem 
to us to be involved and to illustrate the 
matters upon which we desire to receive 
representations..... a 


Continuation of Hearings 


The preliminary hearing, which was intended 
as a general canvass of the methods and pro- 
gram to be adopted, continued for two days. 
During that period the Board heard sug- 
gestions from a number of organizations and 
individuals as to the scope and course of the 
inquiry. 

The formal sessions of the inquiry opened 
on May 4 and will continue into June. On 
the opening day, reports were presented by 
the Dominion Department of Labour on the 
administration of the Conciliation Service, and 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
composition and compilation of the cost of 
living index. Subsequently the Board heard 
briefs submitted by various provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour and Regional Boards, and 
organizations of workers and employers, as well 
as public bodies and: individuals. 


Parties Submitting Briefs 
Among the parties to submit briefs at the 
hearings of the Board were the following: 


EMPLOYEES 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 

Canadian Congress of Labour; 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; 

Standard Railway Labour Organizations; 

International Association of Machinists, 
Victoria, Lodge 111. 

International Association of Machinists; 


International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 712; _ 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1028 B; 

Winnipeg Central Labour Council, One 


Big Union; 
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United Textile Workers of America; 

Dominion Communist Labour Total War 
Committee; 

United Automobile Workers, C.I.0., Re- 
gion 7; 

Quebec Federation of Labour; 

Montreal Trades and Labour Council; 

United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America; 

National Association of Technical 
ployees; 

Toronto Fur Workers Union; 

Port Arthur Trades and Labour Council; 


Em- 


International Union of Mine Mill and 
Smelter Workers, District 8. 

EMPLOYERS 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; 


Chamber of Commerce; 

Canadian Construction Association; 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Lid.; 

Chambre de 
Montréal; 

Ontario Mining Association; 

Niagara Industrial Relations Institute; 

Montreal Board of Trade; 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada; 

Midwest Mining Association. 


Commerce du district de 


OTHER INTERESTED PARTIES 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation of 
Canada; 

Canadian Tribune; 

R. J. Deachman; 

C. E. Rice; 

James Somerville; 

Toronto City Council; 

Regional War Labour Boards; 

Provincial Departments of Labour; 

The limits of space preclude any extensive 
summary being made of the various sub- 
missions. However, the Board is publishing 
the complete text of the proceedings and 
copies will be available to the public from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Applications to War Labour Boards 


Statistical Summary of Applications Considered by National and Regional 
Boards, as to Wage Increases, Cost of Living Bonus, Etc. 


fj Renee following statement was presented at 
the public inquiry by the National War 
Labour Board into labour relations and wage 
conditions, by Mr. D. G. Pyle, Secretary of 
the Board. It covers all applications as to 
wage increases, cost of living bonus, deter- 
mination of rank, incentive plans, etc., consid- 
ered by the National and Regional Boards 


from their inception in November, 1941, up 
to February 28, 1943, as follows:— 

As to the applications made to the National 
War Labour Board and to the nine Regional 
War Labour Boards, the more important facts 
may be summarized as follows:— 

(a) To February 28, 1943, a total of 21,451 

applications were considered by the ten 
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Boards and if an employee covered by 
more than one application is counted as 
a single employee in each such applica- 
tion an estimated 1,567,063 employees 
were affected. 
Of the applications, 82:6 per cent 
were submitted by employers, 5:9 per 
cent by employees, and 11-5 per cent 
jointly. The employee-applications for 
cost of living bonus and increases in 
basic wage rates, however, although they 
amounted to only a small percentage of 
the applications, nevertheless covered 
about 35 per cent of the workers in- 
volved in applications of those types. 
(c) 77-2 per cent of the applications cov- 
ering 51:3 per cent of the employees 
were direct requests for increased re- 
muneration, that is, applications for cost 
of living bonus and increases in basic 
wage rates. 

Of the applications, 89-1 per cent were 

granted in full or in part. 

(e) From various sources of information it 
has been estimated that the applica- 
tions granted in full or in part author- 
ized or directed increases in payroll dis- 
bursements by about $79,237,104 per 
year. 


(b) 


(d) 


Taking each of these in turn and first the 
total applications, more than one-half of the 
cases were decided by the Regional War 
Labour Boards for Ontario and Quebec and 
more than two-thirds by these two Boards 
and the British Columbia Board. Another 
20-9 per cent were handled by the three 
Boards of the Prairie Provinces and the re- 
maining cases were decided by the Maritime 
Boards and the National Board. In order that 
this statement may not become too enmeshed 
in figures, tables setting forth the statistical 
information in greater detail have been ap- 
pended, and more detail relative to the num- 
ber of cases handled by the Boards may be 
found in Table I. 

Figures as to the number of employees, 
however, probably throw more light upon the 
relevant importance of these applications inso- 
far as one application may involve but one 
employee or a number of employees running 
into several thousands. It has been estimated 
that a total of 1,567,063 employees have been 
covered by applications of the various types. 
Complete details are given in Table II ap- 
pended and it is sufficient to note that 39-5 
per cent of the employees were covered by 
decisions of the Quebec Board, 33-1 per cent 
by the Ontario Board, and 14:1 per cent by 
the National Board, and to note that there 
is little relationship between the number of 
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eases handled and the number of employees 
covered. 


Applications from Employers, Employees and 
Joint Petition 


As to the origin of these applications the 
predominant number (82-6 per cent) were 
submitted by employers and only small frac- 
tions were submitted by employees (5:9 per 
cent) and by joint petition (11-5 per cent). 
Such percentages moreover cannot be said to 
be representative of all Boards. Indeed in 
most cases the number submitted by the em- 
ployers is even greater. In substantiation of 
this statement, attention is drawn to Table III 
which indicates that of the total of 2,463 cases 
made by joint applications, 1,893 or 76:8 per 
cent were handled by the Regional War 
Labour Boards for Manitoba and Quebec. 
Complete figures are given in the accompany- 
ing Table III. With reference to the number 
of employees covered by these applications 
some indication was sought as to whether or 
not employers were submitting applications 
affecting the greater majority of employees. 
It was not found possible to obtain complete 
figures in all cases but with respect to those 
applications involved for the payment of cost 
of living bonus and increase in wages, of a 
total of 806,720 employees, 21:9 per cent were 
covered by those joint applications, 35:0 per 
cent by the employee petitions, and 43-1 per 
cent by the employer submissions. 


Types of Cases 


With respect to the nature of the applica- 
tions, 10-5 per cent were for the payment of 
cost of living bonus (either based on the rise 
in the adjusted cost of living index number 
from a month prior to October, 1941, or based 
on the rise in the adjusted cost of living index 
number from a month prior to October, 1941, 
prior to a date from which a cost of living 
bonus then being paid had been computed). 
More than two-thirds of the cases (66:7 per 
cent) were for increases in wage rates, The 
remainder were for the establishment of new 
positions, deferment of cost of living bonus, 
determination of rank, the establishment of 
welfare plans, the establishment of wage in- 
centive plans and other items which have been 
included as miscellaneous. Tables with respect 
to these applications are appended (Tables V 
to XII). 


Decisions Rendered by the Boards 


Now with respect to the decisions rendered 
(Table IV). Of all applications only 10-9 per 
cent were denied, and 6 per cent were granted 
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in part, the remainder being granted in full. 
A breakdown by provinces indicates that no 
Board denied any large proportion. Only 
Alberta denied more than 20 per cent. 

Cost of Living Bonus—With respect to ap- 
plications for payment of cost of living bonus 
2,250 applications were made and these in- 
volved am estimated 324,897 employees (an 
average of 144 employees per application). 
30°9 per cent of the cases covering 56:6 per 
cent of the employees were handled by the 
Quebec Board, and 30-0 per cent involving 
23-73 per cent of the workers by the Ontario 
Board; but in contrast the cases handled by 
the Boards of Alberta and British Columbia, 
although constituting 20-8 per cent of the 
total applications, involved only 5:02 per cent 
of the employees. As to the parties submit- 
ting these cases, the majority were submitted 
by the employers and roughly speaking, one- 
half of the remainder were by joint applica- 
tion and one-half by employees. However, 
of the 324,897 employees involved less than 
half were covered by these applications sub- 
mitted by the employers (an average of 93 
employees per application), and the employee 
applications covered on the average a larger 
number of employees per application (an 
average of 367 employees per application). 

As to the decisions more than: 85 per cent of 
the applications involving about 80 per cent 
of the employees were granted in full. Of 
possible assistance in appraising figures is an 
estimate as to the amount of money author- 
ized or directed in monthly figures. Roughly 
$2,351,057 per month has been granted in such 
applications, the amounts by each Board as 
set forth in am appended table. It is sufficient 
to mention here that of the total applications 
more than half were granted by the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec and slightly 
less than one-third by the Ontario Board. 


Wage Increases—Finally, with respect to 
applications for wage increases, 66-7 per cent 
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of all applications were of this type and they 
covered 30°7 per cent of the employees in- 
volved in all applications which were made 
to the Board om such grounds. Nearly one- 
half of the cases (47-81 per cent) were handled 
by the Quebec and Ontario Boards. These 
Boards covered, roughly speaking, more than 
half of the employees. Complete figures are 
given in Tables VII and VII-A. 

With reference to the party or parties intro- 
ducing these applications 11:1 per cent were 
by joint application and covered 26-8 per cent 
of the employees as compared with 4-7 per 
cent involving 28-3 per cent submitted by the 
employees and 84:2 per cent of the cases and 
43-3 per cent of the workers submitted by the 
employers. Decisions with respect to such 
applications show more than 80 per cent, in- 
volving more than two-thirds of the em- 
ployees, were granted in full. 

Estimates as to the amounts of money in- 
volved, while subject to the reservations re- 
ferred to earlier, indicate that a total of 
$4,252,035 per month has been authorized or 
directed of which a third (33°41 per cent) 
was granted by the Quebec Board, one-quarter 
(25-85 per cent) by the Ontario Board, one- 
fifth (19-77 per cent) by the National Board 
and one-tenth (9-25 per cent) by the British 
Columbia Board. 


Other Cases—As stated earlier, the re- 
mainder of the cases were divided among ap- 
plications for deferment of cost of living 
bonus, establishment of new positions, de- 
termination of rank, establishment of group 
insurance plans, of wage incentive plans, pay- 
ment of war risk bonus and for other matters 
which may be regarded as miscellaneous. De- 
tails as far as it has beem possible to obtain 
have been compiled and are appended in the 
form of additional tables (Tables VIII to 
XII). 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN APPLICATIONS (ALL TYPES) 
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TABLE IJI—APPLICATIONS AS TO PARTY OR PARTIES SUBMITTING 
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TABLE IV—DECISIONS RENDERED BY THE 
Granted 

Board Total in full 
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TABLE V—TYPES OF CASES 
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TABLE VI—APPLICATIONS FOR PAYMENT AND INCREASED PAYMENT 
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TABLE VI-A—ESTIMATE OF MONEY AUTHORIZED OR DIRECTED IN DECISIONS 
UPON APPLICATIONS FOR PAYMENT OR INCREASED PAYMENT 
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TABLE IX—APPLICATIONS FOR DETERMINATION OF RANK 
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TABLE X—APPLICATION FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF WAGE INCENTIVE PLANS 





Cases 

Boards Handled 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


In the matter of an application by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited; 
and in the matter of a reference by The Regional War Labour Board 


for Ontario. 


HE National War Labour Board on April 
19 announced its decision in regard to an 
application from the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, which had been referred to 
the National Board by the Regional Board for 
Ontario. The application was for a premium 
wage for employees whose work shifts com- 
mence between 1.00 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
The Board announced its decision in the 
“Reasons for Judgment” quoted in full below. 


Reasons for Judgment 


On or about December 3l1st, 1942, the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited 
entered into an understanding with Local 
200, United Automobile Workers of America- 
C1.0., pursuant to which it is proposed to 
amend the existing collective agreement 
between the Company and the Union by 
incorporating therein a clause reading as 
follows :— 

“The Company will pay all hourly rated 
employees, when commencing their work _be- 
tween the hours of 1.00 p.m. and the follow- 
ing 5.00 a.m., an extra five cents (5c.) per 
hour for time worked. For the purpose of 
implementing this provision the Company 
will at once make application to the Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board for any 
approval which the Board may be required 
to furnish with respect to such payment.” 
As there has been heretofore no established 

practice in the plant of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada pursuant to which any 
such premium payment is made, the inaugu- 
ration of such a plan would undoubtedly 
appear to constitute a change in working con- 
ditions falling within the prohibition con- 
tained in section 23(2) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963, and as such requires 
the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board. Application for such approval was 
duly made by the Company supported by the 
Union. As the Regional Board were divided 
in their opinion as to the proper disposition 
to be made of the application, they have 
referred the matter to the National Board 
for it’s advice and direction. A public hear- 
ing on the application was held by the Na- 
tional Board at Ottawa on March 24th, 1943. 
Because of the circumstances that he had 
been associated with the matter in a private 
professional capacity prior to his appoint- 
ment to the National War Labour Board, 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., requested that he 
should be excused from taking any part in 


the deliberations in respect of the applica- 
tion, and accordingly, the matter has been 
dealt with by the remaining two members 
of the Board. 

On the hearing before the National Board, 
the Company was represented by Mr. W. H. 
Clark, the Union being represented by 
Messrs. Thomas McLean, Roy England and 
W. A. Muir. 

It appears that certain of the operations 
of the Ford Motor Company of Canada are 
continuously conducted, the work day, in 
respect of such operations, being divided into 
three shifts of eight hours each. About one 
third of the total working force is involved. 
The first shift works from 12.01 am. to 
8.00 a.m.; the second shift from 8.00 a.m. to 
4.00 p.m. and the third shift from 4.00 p.m. 
until midnight. The shifts rotate monthly so 
that each employee engaged in these opera- 
tions works on three shifts in sequence once 
in each three months. It is probably also 
necessary to add that, while the shifts are 
nominally divided on the basis of the afore- 
mentioned hours, all shift workers do not 
commence their work or finish their work 
at these respective times. It is said, for in- 
stance, that some employees commence their 
work at two o’clock in the afternoon and 
there are other various starting times. Ap- 
parently, such an arrangement is necessary 
to meet the problems arising out of the 
transportation of workers to and from the 
plant. It is because of these staggered start- 
ing times that the Company and the Union 
have proposed that the five cents per hour 
premium should be paid to all employees 
who commence their work between the hours 
of 1.00 pm. and 5.00 a.m. of the succeeding 


day. 


It has been argued before us that the pay- 
ment of the differential for afternoon, eve- 
ing and night work is merited on the ground 
that work at these hours imposes upon the 
employee a comparative hardship for which 
he should be compensated. It is said that 
the physical strain of night work is even 
greater where the shifts rotate than in the 
case of the worker who is permanently em- 
ployed on night operations for the reason 
that the person concerned has no opportunity 
to adjust himself to a definite routine of 
living. This irregularity in hours of work 
is said to result in dislocation of the normal 
family routine with consequent additions to 
the normal cost of living. There is also put 
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forward the feature that the men working 
on rotating shifts have difficulty in obtaining 
and retaining places of residence because of 
their irregular hours of work and the conse- 
quent disturbance which this brings about in 
the routine of the homes where they find 
their living quarters. For all of these reasons, 
the Company is experiencing a growing dis- 
inclination on the part of the employees to 
become engaged on night shifts. It is con- 
tended both by the Company and by the 
Union that the payment of the proposed 
premium would overcome this difficulty since 
it would offer a measure of compensation for 
the added comparative disadvantages to the 
worker on night employment. 

It appears to have been a recognized prin- 
ciple for a great many years that men work- 
ing on night shift are entitled to a premium 
on their hourly wage. It has been the case 
in the shipbuilding industry and to a degree 
in the construction industry. The amount 
of the differential paid in these industries 
would seem to suggest that the hazardous 
nature of night work has been a factor taken 
into consideration. Production demands in 
war work are such that extra shifts become 
necessary and what would be workers’ free 
time in the ordinary nature of things is re- 
quired for war production. Generally speak- 
ing the question of the off shift work being 
more hazardous is not a factor. Where men 
remain steadily on night work the differential 
is recognized. In fact in the automotive 
industry, Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, appears to have adopted it in 1937. 
The fact that shifts are made to rotate 
fundamentally we think should make no dif- 
ference. It may be said that workers should 
sacrifice in time of war by spreading the in- 
convenience over all. No one doubts that. 
The real question is whether in a war 
economy, workers should not receive a pre- 
mium recognized as payment for submitting 
to what would ordinarily be recognized as 
an unusual working condition. 

It is our view that the true basis for pay- 
ment of a premium as applied for here 
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should be rested on the principle that it 
should represent some compensation to the 
worker for the time worked outside of normal 
working hours. In the average case we do 
not think there can be much error in classify- 
ing for this purpose normal working hours 
as the hours between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
In other words the premium applied 
for should be allowed the worker for the 
hours worked between 7 p.m. and the follow- 
ing 7 a.m. 

Having regard to the Government’s War- 
time Economic Control Policy, the Board 
considers that the approval of proposals for 
the payment of night work premium is war- 
ranted chiefly by reason of the necessity of 
maintaining the highest possible production 
of munitions and supplies for war purposes. 
The inauguration of such plans particularly 
those made after the effective date of PC. 
5963 should be scrutinized with care. The 
present application should not be taken as 
any precedent except as to the cases of em- 
ployers engaged in the production of muni- 
tions and supplies. It does not seem to the 
Board in cases of companies in ordinary war 
production that there is good reason for pay- 
ment of more than the premium involved 
here—namely 5c. per hour. 

While each application, of course, must be 
dealt with on its individual merits, the Na- 
tional Board considers that what we are 
dealing with primarily is industries engaged 
in war production. Industry other than that 
engaged in war production may have a more 
difficult case to make out although we think 
it unsound to engage in too much prognosti- 
cation. 

Accordingly we should advise the Ontario 
Regional Board that we deem it fair and 
reasonable that the application should be 
granted to the extent that the workers con- 
cerned should receive a premium of 5c. per 
hour for the time worked between the hours 
ols pan, and. the followme 7 a.m. “-Phis 
might well be made retroactive to the date 
of the agreement between the parties. 


Reconstruction 


New Orders Benefit Discharged Members of Armed Forces 


Increase in Scale of Payments to Discharged Men and Dependents— 
Opportunities for Training and Education—Improvements in 
Provisions for Treatment of Disabilities 


HREE Orders in Council have been an- 
nounced by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health affecting men discharged 
from the armed forces. They are as follows: 


1. An amendment to the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order, raising the scale of 
out-of-work benefits for those awaiting re- 
establishment in civilian life; and increasing 
allowances for those who take vocational train- 
ing, attend a university, or otherwise continue 
their education. 


2. An amendment broadening the scope of 
the Treatment Regulations in respect of men 
with non-pensionable disabilities, providing free 
hospital treatment, cash allowances, and allow- 
ances for dependents. 


3. An amendment to the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act to do away with deductions 
because of casual earnings from the allowance 
paid to a veteran who on account of age or 
disability is unable to provide maintenance for 
himself and dependents. 


An article on Canada’s post-discharge plan 
of rehabilitation, which is brought up to date 
by the present Orders, appeared in the October, 
1941, Lasour GazErTe on page 1235. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 


The Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
which has just been amended, was originally 
passed on October 1, 1941, and was subsequently 
amended on April 1, 1942. It provided that 
persons discharged from the armed forces 
subsequent to July 1, 1941, may receive for a 
period not exceeding their length of service, 
with a maximum period of 12 months: 


1. Benefits similar to Unemployment In- 
surance benefits to those capable of employ- 
ment but for whom no work is immediately 
available; 


2. Similar benefits to those temporarily in- 
capacitated; those engaged in farming or 
other enterprise on their own account while 
awaiting returns from their enterprise; 


3. Similar benefits to those who are eligible 
under the Order to receive vocational training 
or to complete interrupted education. 


Any such persons who have been in insur- 
able employment for 15 weeks in any 12- 
month period after discharge will have their 
military service subsequent to July 1, 1941, 
counted as insured employment, with the 
Government making the necessary employer’s 
and employee’s contributions to the Fund. 


The original Order as amended has now 
been entirely replaced, apart from the pre- 
amble and paragraph 1, by an amending Order 
in Council of April 20, (P.C. 2/3241) which 
came into effect on May 1. This new Order 
in Council, however, does not alter the basic 
provisions of the original Order, its purposes 
being to raise the scale of benefits, to make 
some other adjustments and to consolidate 
these new amendments as well as the amend- 
ments effected by the Order in Council of 
April 1, 1942, with the provisions of the 
original Order. 

The benefits and grants payable under the 
Order originally amounted to $9 per week in 
the case of single persons and $13 for married 
persons. These sums aré now considered to 
be inadequate and they have been raised to 
$10.20 and $1440 per week or $44.20 and 
$62.40 per month. In addition the following 
monthly allowances may now also be paid 
on behalf of dependents: $12 for each of the 
first two children, $10 for a third child, $8 for 
each additional child not in excess of three; 
and $15 for a parent or parents. 

A person who is pursuing technical training 
may also be paid an additional allowance of 
$5 per week while he is necessarily living away 
from his usual place of residence, if he is 
married or a person in respect of whom an 
additional allowance for dependents is being 
paid. Transportation and other travelling ex- 
penses may also be paid under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

The original Order empowered the Minister 
of Pensions and National Health to diminish 
grants Im cases where a pension was being 
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paid. In the Order as now amended more 
specific provisions are made on this matter so 
that “a pensioner shall not be deprived of the 
entire grant, but shall, by the allowance to him 
of a portion of the grant, be encouraged and 
enabled. to pursue a course under the said 
Order.” Im the case of persons who are pur- 
suing vocational, technical or other educational 
training or who resume interrupted university 
courses including post-graduate courses, the 
grant will not be reduced on account of a 
pension if the discharged person’s pensionable 
disability has been assessed below 15 per cent. 
Where the disability has been assessed at 15 
per cent or more, the grant may be reduced 
but not below a point where the grant and 
the pension together equal certain specified 
amounts. 

It is now also stated that this Order applies 
to persons discharged from the Women’s 
Royal Canadian Naval Service. This Service 
had not been established when the original 
Order and the amendment of April 1. 1942, 
were passed. 

In announcing the Order, the Mainister 
pointed out that, in addition to making more 
generous cash provision for the immediate 
needs of discharged members of the forces the 
Order is of a significance in Canada’s post- 
war planning in its provisions for vocational 
training and education. He expressed the hope 
that discharged men would take a long range 
view and undertake such courses. Vocational 
training is available to veterans free of charge, 
together with the cash allowances outlined 
above. 

Treatment Regulations 


The treatment regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health have 
been amended (by PC. 3/8241, April 20, 
1943) to extend the provisions under which 
persons discharged after active service during 
the present war may be afforded free treat- 
ment as a further means of re-establishment. 
Any person now applying within one year of 
discharge may be given free treatment for any 
non-pensionable disability either in hospital 
or as an out patient, irrespective of his financial 
circumstances. Formerly his assets and income 
were taken into account in determining his 
eligibility. Earlier limitations against provid- 
ing treatment in the case of tuberculosis, 
mental diseases and certain chronic and long- 
range illnesses have also been removed. 

In addition to such treatment (which may 
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be continued until discharge from hospital is 
indicated) hospital allowances, including addi- 
tional allowances for his dependents, may be 
paid for a period equal to the length of 
service in the forces or up to a limit of 12 
months within the first 18 months after mili- 
tary discharge. The rates of hospital allow- 
ance correspond with those authorized under 
the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order 
and are subject to a deduction equal to any 
income from pension or from other source. 

The Minister also announced a plan for 
creating special reconditioning centres for men 
suffering from psychological ailments. “Such 
a centre will not be a hospital but there will 
be a doctor on the premises,” he said. “It 
will not be an industry but the men will be 
asked to work. 


“They will do the chores about the premises. 
They will in some cases, be encouraged to 
undertake some simple handicraft. There will 
be a garden, a workshop and perhaps a small 
farm attached to the work together. 


“The psychological theory is that through 
any activity, developing into useful occupa- 
tion and graduating into real work, these men 
can be rehabilitated and become useful citizens 
once more. 


“This will afford us an opportunity of observ- 
ing the men under out-door healthful con- 
ditions and at the same time give him an. 
opportunity of finding himself.” 


Amendment to War Veterans’ Allowance Act 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act provides 
that an allowance may be paid to a veteran 
who on account of “age, physical or mental 
disability or insufficiency and limited income”, 
is unable to provide maintenance for himself 
and his dependents. The stipulated amounts 
to be paid (not in excess of $20 a month for 
a single man or of $40 for a man with a de- 
pendent) were deemed insufficient in view of 
the rise in the cost of living, and an Order 
in Council of December 3, 1941, provided for 
the payment of a supplementary allowance 
of $5 a month for a single man and $10 for a 
man with a dependent. The latest Order (P.C. 
1/3241, April 20, 1948) provides that such 
supplementary allowance shall not be reduced 
by the amount of income the veteran may 
receive through casual earnings up to $125 
a year or interest calculated on the value of 
his owned home up to a capital value of 
$2,000. 
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Reconstruction Plans in British Columbia 


Interim Report of the Post-war Rehabilitation Council Deals with Long- 
term and Immediate Post-war Problems—Employment, Development 
of Resources, New Industries, Public Works, Etc. 


HE British Columbia Post-war Rehabili- 

tation Council presented an Interim Re- 
port in January, containing recommendations 
on the following among other subjects: the 
preservation and development of natural re- 
sources, the development of new industries, the 
decentralization of industry, public works, hous- 
ing, apprenticeship, vocational training and 
education. This Council was set up under 
the Post-war Rehabilitation Act, 1942 (L.G., 
Apr., 1942, p. 483). As originally constituted 
in March, 1942, it consisted of seven members 
of the Provincial Legislative Assembly under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Three additional members were ap- 
pointed in July, 1942. With the consent of 
the Executive Council, four advisory sub- 
committees composed of senior officials from 
the provincial government departments have 
been set up to deal with agriculture and land 
settlement, parks and forests, industrial de- 
velopment and public works. 


Statement of Problem 


The Council expresses the conviction that 

. it would be idle to adopt the comfort- 
ing assumption that, without special fore- 
thought, British Columbia will be able to 
avoid the grave repercussions of post-war re- 
adjustment, which can be reasonably expected 
to arise out of the dislocations of the present 
war. . . Victory will bring the oppaxtuntty 
to reorganize our civilian way of life upon 
a more efficient basis, but solutions to the 
unsolved problems of the ‘thirties and the 
new problems of the ‘forties must first be 
found, if the institutions we now seek to pre- 
serve are not once again to be exposed to 
the ravaging effects of the depression. 


A higher level of employment than ever 
before is now being experienced, but it does 
not rest on a permanent foundation, and when 
the abnormal wartime demand disappears the 
problem of taking up the slack will be intensi- 
fied by the fact that the peace-time economy 
has been seriously disturbed. British Co- 
lumbia, like the rest of Canada, is normally 
dependent on foreign markets. These mar- 
kets have steadily declined in importance as 
a result of the war, while at the same time the 
productive capacity of the province has been 
greatly increased for purely temporary pur- 
poses. The necessary re-adjustments after the 
war will be difficult to make and the difficulty 
will be increased by the situation in the em- 
ployment market. Men and women have left 
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their pre-war employment to join the armed 
services or engage in war work, and they will 
return to the labour market. Moreover, work- 
ers from the Prairie Provinces are now em- 
ployed in British Columbia and many may 
prefer to remain there. Finally, British Co- 
lumbia faces a special problem in that an 
entire racial minority—the Japanese—has 
been temporarily uprooted. 

The short-term and long-term problems are 
distinguished and it is pointed out that each 
requires’ appropriate measures. In the first 
instance the effect of dislocations will be al- 
leviated by the expenditures which have been 
deferred during the war, and there may even 
be a boom which will require the continua- 
tion of existing economic controls. It is im- 
probable, however, that private investment 
and expenditure will be sufficient in quantity 
or variety to overcome all the dislocations 
which may take place. Considerable expendi- 
tures by the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments, it is considered by the commit- 
tee, will be necessary, and it is important that 
these expenditures should be undertaken early 
enough and that they should be of sufficient 
volume. The long-term problem relates to 
the basic industries of the province, agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and fishing, with 
which the prosperity of the entire province 
is bound up. 


Co-operation with Other Governments and 
Private Citizens 


The Council considers that the provincial 
government alone cannot satisfactorily deal 
with these problems. To an important extent 
the question is an international one and thus 
not under the direct control of even the federal 
government; and within Canada itself the 
Dominion will of necessity play the leading 
role. Thus, every effort has been made to 
avoid duplication of the inquiries and actions 
taken or proposed by the federal government 
and close relations have been maintained with 
the federal authorities. 

At the same time, the responsibility of the 
province is not less real because of its restricted 
scope: 

_..the Dominion Government has already 

assumed leadership in this field, establishing 

advisory committees and preparing legislation 
on a wide variety of post-war topics. But, as 
the largest custodians of national resources, 
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and the constitutionally responsible authorities 
for considerable economic and social policies, 
the Provincial Governments will be implicated 
voluntarily or involuntarily in these Federal 
post-war measures. 


That other provinces are taking the same 
view is indicated by the fact that four of 
them—Alberta, Ontario, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan—have passed or are considering bills 
for the establishment of advisory councils to 
deal with the problems of post-war re-con- 
struction. 

The British Columbia Council has also taken 
the view that in addition to the co-operation 
of governments, “the intelligent co-operation 
of workers, farmers, industrialists and all 
citizens” is required. Letters were therefore 
sent to all public bodies in the province, in- 
cluding cities, district and village municipal- 
ities, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and organizations of veterans, farmers, labour, 
manufacturers, as well as service organizations, 
women’s institutes and others. In addition, 
visits were made to as many centres as possible 
and public hearings held. Much of the inform- 
ation received from these sources is published 
in the Appendix to the Interim Report. 


Findings of the Council 


As the first step in its investigations, the 
Council has attempted to estimate, as far as is 
possible at present, the number or returned 
men and displaced war workers who will be 
seeking employment in British Columbia after 
the war.. Consideration is then given to the 
present vocational training program and it is 
recommended that training centres should be 
established in appropriate centres in the 
interior of the province, that the entire system 
should be under one organization throughout 
the province and that special attention should 
be given to training persons for farming. The 
first part of the Report concludes with a 
summary of the measures which have so far 
been taken by the Dominion in the field of 
post-war reconstruction. 

With these preliminary matters disposed of, 
the Council proceeds to devote the bulk of its 
Report to a consideration of the four basic 
industries and other industrial developments, 
particularly the possibility of developing new 
industries. It is recommended that detailed 
surveys of the agricultural, mineral, forest and 
fishing resources of the province be made and 
that steps be taken for the preservation of 
these resources. It is urged that particular care 
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be taken to ensure that men settled under the 
Veterans’ Land Act should be placed on land 
which can be expected to be productive within 
a reasonable period and that the Dominion 
Government should give early consideration 
to a national policy of planned production and 


controlled marketing which will give the_ 


farmer a stable market and guaranteed fair 
prices. It is suggested that the provincial 
government should actively promote a steel 
industry in the province and that plans should 
be considered for the orderly development, 
conservation and production of petroleum 
resources. In regard to new industries, fibre 
flax and the production of medicinal herbs are 
considered to have particular possibilities. It 
is felt that encouragement should be given to 
the establishment of secondary industries in 
the smaller towns of the province in order that 
employment might be created, markets and 
marketing facilities provided for farmers and 
the development of latent resources encour 
aged. 

. The last part of the Report is devoted to a 
variety of matters, notably public works, 
regional planning, housing, apprenticeship and 
education. It is recommended that complete 
programs of public works, including alternative 
projects, should be prepared by the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments. The 
provincial government, it is felt, should 
establish a Department of Planning and 
Reconstruction and regional areas should be 
established in the province for the purpose 
of planning. A provincial Planning and Hous- 
ing Authority should be established, the federal 
government should be requested to grant 
subsidies or loans to municipalities undertaking 
housing projects and an interprovincial confer- 
ence should be held at an early date to consider 
necessary revision of the National Housing and 
Home Improvement Acts. 


Apprenticeship policy should be planned in 
accordance with a long-term scheme of provid- 
ing skilled artisans and technicians to fit into 
the industrial future of the province, a reason- 
able minimum apprenticeship subsistence 
allowance should be established by regulation, 
and educational aid should be given to 
learners. An immediate survey should be 
made of the needs of post-war education in the 
province and the school-leaving age should be 
set at 16 with a system introduced for 
compulsory part-time education up to the age 
of 18. A  Dominion-provincial conference 
should be arranged to consider social security. 


“Hold-the-Line” Order Issued in United States to Check Inflation 


Presidential Order Establishes Further Control Over Prices, Wages, and 
Change of Employment 


N April 8 President Roosevelt issued an 

executive order designed to prevent 
further increases in the cost of living in the 
United States. 

The order forbids further increases in prices 
affecting the cost of living and further rises 
in general wage or salary rates “except where 
clearly necessary to correct substandards of 
living.” It also bars workers from changing 
jobs for the purpose of securing higher pay 
unless the change will aid in the prosecution 
of the war. 

In announcing this action, President Roose- 
velt made a statement describing the order as 
a “hold-the-line” order. 

“To hold the line”, he declared, “we cannot 
tolerate further increases in prices affecting 
the cost of living or further increases in gen- 
eral wage or salary rates except where clearly 
necessary to correct substandard living con- 
ditions. The only way to hold the line is to 
stop trying to find justifications for not hold+ 
ing it here or not holding it there.” 

The President also stated: “Some groups 
have been urging increased prices for farmers 
on the ground that wage earners have unduly 
profited. Other groups have been urging in- 
creased wages on the ground that farmers 
have unduly profited. Any continuance of 
this conflict will not. only cause inflation but 
will breed disunity at a time when unity is 
essential.” 

The order is described as intended to “safe- 
guard the stabilization of prices, wages and 
salaries, affecting the cost of living on the 
basis of levels existing on Sept. 15, 1942”, as 
authorized and directed by an act of Congress 
of Oct. 2, 1942, and an Executive Order of 
Oet: 3,9 1942.) \-C.G?, Oct. 1942) p: 1140)... It 
is further designed to prevent increases in 
wages, salaries, prices and profits, which, “how- 
ever justifiable if viewed apart from their 
effect upon the economy tend to undermine 
the basis of stabilization.” 


Control of Prices 


The President said that some prices affect- 
ing the cost of living had risen above the 
levels of September 15, 1942. “All these”, he 
declared, “cannot be rolled back. But some 
of these can andi should be rolled back.” 

Under the order the Price Administrator 
and the Food Administrator are directed to 
take immediate steps to place ceiling prices 
on all commodities affecting the cost of liv- 


ing; to authorize no further increases; to use 
their powers to prevent indirect increases and 
profiteering; and to reduce prices which are 
“excessively high, unfair or inequitable.” 
Seasonal and certain other variations are, 
however, to be allowed for, also such subsidies 
or other inducements as may be authorized by 
law to maintain or increase production; pro- 
vided that such action does not increase the 
cost of living. 


Wage Stabilization 


The Order limits the United States War 
Labour Board’s discretionary power over 
wages by removing the power to grant in- 
creases to remove inequalities or gross inequi- 
ties. Specifically, the order directs the Board 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
“to authorize no further increases in wages or 
salaries” beyond the Little Steel formula 
(L.G., Mar. 1948, p. 303), “except such as are 
clearly necessary to correct substandards of 
living.” 

The only other exception to the ban on 
wage and salary increases is that the Board 
and the Commissioner are permitted, “subject 
to the general policies and directives of the 
Economic Stabilization Director,” to “author- 
ize reasonable adjustments of wages and sal- 
aries in cases of promotions, reclassifications, 
merit increases, incentive wages or the like, 
provided that such adjustments do not in- 
crease the level of production costs appreci- 
ably or furnish the basis either to increase 
prices or to resist otherwise justifiable reduc- 
tions in prices.” 


Control of Employment 


The new restrictions on job changing are 
stated as follows: “The chairman of the War 


Manpower Commission is authorized to forbid 


the employment by any employer of any new 
employee or the acceptance of employment by 
a new employee except as authorized in ac- 
cordance with regulations which may be issued 
by the chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, with the approval of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, for the purpose of pre- 
venting such employment at a wage or salary 
higher than that received by such new em- 
ployee in his last employment unless the 
change of employment would aid in the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war.” 
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Other Terms of the Order 


Agencies of federal, state and municipal 
governments controlling common carriers or 
other public utilities are directed to disap- 
prove further rate increases. 

The Economic Stabilization Director, James 
F. Byrnes, is authorized, under the terms of 
the Act of October 2 and of the executive 
orders, to continue such action as he deems 
necessary to “stabilize the national economy, 
to maintain and: increase production, and to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war.” 

In concluding his statement the President 
referred to the necessity for increased taxation 
as part of the stabilization program. He de- 
clared: ‘We cannot stop inflation solely by 
wage and price ceilings. We cannot stop it 
solely by rationing. To complete the job, 
Congress must act to reduce and hold in check 
the excess purchasing powers. We must be 
prepared to tax ourselves more, to spend) less 
and save more.” 
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Repeal of $25,000 Salary Limitation 


President Roosevelt announced early in 
April that he had allowed to become law with- 
out his signature the public debt extension 
bill including a rider repealing his order limit- 
ing salaries after taxes to $25,000 a year (part 
of the economic stabilization order of October 
3, 1942). He said that he took this course 
only to avoid embarrassment to the Treasury’s 
war financing program, and that had circum- 
stances been different, he would have vetoed 
the bill because of the rider, which he termed 
“irrelevant and unwarranted.” 


The President asserted that the rider struck 
a blow at the stabilization program because 
“the essence of stabilization is that each should 
sacrifice for the benefit of all,” and called on 
Congress to remedy the situation by “impos- 
ing a special war super-tax on net income, 
from whatever source derived, which after the 
payment of all taxes, exceeds $25,000.” 


Stabilization of Wages and Prices in New Zealand 


HE New Zealand Government on Decem- 

ber 15, 1942, introduced an_ over-all 
program of wage, salary, rent and price 
stabilization, replacing a system of partial 
price control that had been in effect since 
1941. 

In explaining the necessity for the stabiliza- 
tion measures, the Prime Minister, Mr. Peter 
Fraser, said: “Since 1939 the national in- 
come has increased by about £50,000,000, but 
the supply of goods people can buy has de- 
creased by more than £40,000,000. That is, 
the gap between the supply of goods and 
purchasing power is of the order of 
£100,000,000. This excess of purchasing power 
has begun to swamp our price controls.” 

Referring to the advances his country had 
made in the field of social security (L.G., 
Jan. 1943, p. 50), the Prime Minister declared: 
“Tt should be unnecessary to say that if 
social security is not built on a stable cur- 
rency it is built on sand. If the wage earner 
is not sure that his wages will buy approxi- 
mately the same amount of goods a month 
or a year hence as they buy to-day, there is 
no real social security. The Social Security 
Act and the minimum wage are only one side 
of social security in this country. The other 
side is the measures we have taken . . . to 
control the cost of living.” _ 

The Prime Minister announced that price 
control now applies to a list of 110 items, 
mainly in the field of living essentials, in- 
cluding “a wide range of groceries, dairy 
products, meat, some fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, fuel and lighting, clothing, footwear, 


drapery, furniture and a large number of 
miscellaneous articles. . 

“There are no luxuries in it,” he said, 
“but it is not the business of our Government 
to make it easier for people to buy luxuries 
in. wartime.” 

Wage stabilization, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced, applies to all rates of remunera- 
tion, including time and piece wages and 
overtime, allowances fees, commissions, travel- 
ling expenses and directors’ fees. These are 
frozen at the rates prevailing on November 
15, 1942. 

General changes in rates of remuneration 
may be made, however, in conformity with 
movements in the price level. December 15, 
1942, is taken as the base date for calculating 
a “wartime price index”. The Government 
Statistician is to publish quarterly statements 
of this index, and the Court of Arbitration 
will make a general order increasing or re- 
ducing rates of remuneration whenever the 
price level as shown by the index rises or 
falls by not less than 5 per cent, provided 
that the first general order increasing rates 
of remuneration will. be made when there 
is an increase of not less than 24 per cent 
in the basic level of prices. Any such general 
order, however, will apply only to the first 
£6 per week earned by a worker, provided 
that the Court of Arbitration may reduce this 
figure to such amount as it thinks fit in the 
case of female workers, junior workers, and 
apprentices. 

Rents are frozen at the level of September 
1, 1942. 
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Introduction 


AOR Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazettE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Mi£nister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an abitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lookouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1941 appeared in 
the Lasour GazerTe for May, 1942. 

The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appear from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


IX the month of April, five Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation submitted their 
reports in connection with the following 
disputes: 

(1) Between Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 357, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. 

(2) Between the Levis Ferry Limited, Que- 
bec, P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 
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(3) Between the Schultz Die Casting Com- 
pany Limited, Wallaceburg, Ontario, and its 
employees, members of Local 251, United 
Automobile Workers of America. 

(4) Between The F. X. Drolet Company, 
Quebec, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local 74, International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America. 

(5) Between the George W. Reed Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 2735, United Steelworkers of 
America, 

The text of the reports of the Boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 
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Applications Received 


Twenty-two applications* for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour during the month 
of April. These were: 


1. From employees of the Lake St. John 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, Dolbeau, 
P.Q., members of the National Catholic Syn- 
dicate of Pulp and Paper Makers of Dolbeau 
Inc. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, was sald by the applicants 
to affect 210 employees directly and 290 in- 
directly. 


2. From the employees of Sawyer Massey 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, members of Local 
520, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The dispute, which in- 
volves 280 employees directly and 380 indirect- 
ly, concerns union recognition and the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. On 
April 13, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. The Commissioner, having satis- 
fied himself that the union represented a 
majority of the employees concerned, which 
fact was previously confirmed by a representa- 
tion vote, recommended that a board be 
established. On April 22 the Minister of 
Labour established a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


3. From the employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, Work Equipment Depart- 
ment, Winnipeg, Manitoba, members of Divi- 
sion 142 and 226, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and other Transport 
Workers. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, is said by the applicants to 
affect 61 employees directly. 


4. From employees of the Breithaupt Leather 
Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario, mem- 
bers of Local 300, International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union of United States and 
Canada. The dispute, which was said by the 
applicants to affect 75 employees, concerned 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. On April 14, 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 





* By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are specifically charged with the duty of ad- 
judicating wage demands. ‘Therefore all applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of the 
dispute are removed from the ambit of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants are 
referred to their respective War Labour Board. 
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Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute and 
also charges of discriminatory dismissals as 
charged by the union. The Commissioner 
reported that he was successful in having the 
parties concerned reach an amicable settle- 
ment in the dismissal cases and that the 
investigation into the board application would 
be proceeded with at a later date. 


5. From the employees of the Sorel Indus- 
tries Limited, Sorel, P.Q., members of the 
Metal Trades Council of Sorel. The dispute, 
which concerns union recognition, is said by 
the applicants to affect 2,800 employees. Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., was authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner on April 
20 to investigate that dispute. 

6. From employees of the Commonwealth 
Electric Corporation Limited, Welland, Onta- 
rio, members of the Commonwealth Electric 
Shop Union. The dispute, which concerns 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
labour agreement, is said by the applicants to 
affect 43 employees directly and 53 indirectly. 
On April 15 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Re- 
lations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
tigate the dispute. 

7. From employees of Machinery Services 
Limited, Ville la Salle, P.Q., members of 
Local 6381, Intemational Association of 
Machinists. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, is said by the applicants 
to affect 65 employees. 


8. From employees of the Morrow Screw 
and Nut Company, Limited, and Ingersoll 
Machine and Tool Company, Limited, Inger- 
soll, Ontario, members of Local 2918, United 
Steelworkers of America. The dispute, which 
concerns union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement, is said by 
the applicants to affect 1,400 employees. On 
April 18, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

9. From employees of the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., members of the 
Metal Trades Council, Marconi Union. The 
dispute, which concerns the failure of the 
Company to carry out its undertaking to 
have a representation vote taken to determine 
the employees’ bargaining agency, is said by 
the applicants to affect 1,400 employees. On 
April 15 Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., was author- 
ized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. 
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10. From employees of Price Bros. and 
Company, Limited, Kenogami, Jonquiere and 
Riverbend, P.Q., members of the National 
Catholic Union of Pulp and Paper Workers. 
The three disputes, which were said by the 
applicants to affect 849 employees directly 
and 1,288 indirectly, concern union recogni- 
tion and the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. As the applications were lacking 
in certain details they were returned to the 
applicants for revision and have not yet 
been re-submitted. On April 6, a strike 
occurred affecting approximately 1,400 em- 
ployees engaged in the company’s mills at 
Riverbend, Jonquiere and Kenogami. This 
strike was terminated on April 16. A further 
strike occurred on April 20 and terminated 
on April 27. Further reference to these 
strikes will be found in the section of this 
issue of the Labour Gazette entitled “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada”, 


11. From employees of the George T. Davie 
and Sons Limited, Quebec, P.Q., members 
of Local 7, Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada (C.C\L.). The 
dispute which concerns the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement, is said by the 
applicants to affect 1,500 employees. On 
April 19, the Minister of Labour authorized 
that this dispute be referred to the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Company, Limited, 
Lauzon, P.Q., and its employees (L.G. April 
1943, p. 470). 


12. From employees of the Morton Engineer- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, 
P.Q., members of Local 6, Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada (C.C.L.). 
The dispute, which is said by the applicants 
to affect 2,000 employees, concerns the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. The 
Minister of Labour, on April 19, authorized 
that this dispute be referred to the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited, 
Lauzon, P.Q., and its employees (L.G. April, 
1943, p. 470). 

13. From the employees of John Palmer, 
Company, ‘Limited, and Palmer McLellan 
Shoepack Company, Limited, Fredericton, 
N.B., members of Local 23, Shoe and Leather 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. The dispute, 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
is said by the applicants to affect 106 em- 
ployees directly and 159 indirectly. On 
April 20, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was authorized 
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as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


14. From employees of the York Township 
Hydro System, Toronto, Ontario, members of 
Branch No. 1, Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union. The dispute, which concerns the 
renewal of the corporation’s agreement with 
the union, is said by the applicants to affect 


- 37 employees directly and 28 indirectly. On 


April 30, Mr. J. Douglas McNish, K.C., was 
appointed as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


15. From employees of the Dominion Oil- 
cloth and Linoleum ‘Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., members of Aircraft Lodge 
712, International Association of Machinists. 
The dispute, which is said by the applicants 
to affect 256 employees directly and 1,002 
indirectly, concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 
Mr. B. Rose, K.C., was authorized on April 
28 as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


16. From the employees of the Massey 
Harris Company, Limited (Verity Works), 
Brantford, Ontario, members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. The dispute, 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
is said by the applicants to affect some 1,230 
employees. 


17. From the employees of the Cockshutt 
Plow Company, Limited, Brantford, Ontario, 
members of the United Automobile Workers 
of America. The dispute, which concerns the 
negotiation of a collective bargaining agree- . 
ment, is said by the applicants to affect 2,300 
employees. The Minister of Labour on April 
29 authorized Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ontario, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 


18. From the employees of the Briethaupt 
Leather Company, Limited (Leather Tan- 
nery), Penetanguishene, Ontario, members of 
Local 24, Shoe and Leather Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee. The dispute, which is 
said by the applicants to affect 75 employees, 
concerns union recognition and the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 


19. From employees of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited, (Aircraft 
Division), Fort William, Ontario, members 
of Lodge 719, International Association of 
Machinists. The dispute, which concerns the 
dismissal of an employee allegedly for union 
membership and activity, was said by the 
applicants to affect 4,000 employees. 
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20. From employees of the James Pender 
Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B., mem- 
bers of Local 2957, United Steelworkers of 
America. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collec- 
tive labour agreement, is said by the appli- 
cants to affect 90 employees directly and 
25 indirectly. 


Boards Established 


On April 14, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Windsor Mills, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. (L.G., January 1948, 
page 69). Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., who had 
been authorized as Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner being unable to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the dispute 
recommended the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, and on 
April 14 the Minister of Labour established 
a Board. The Foard was fully constituted on 
May 1, the personnel being as follcws: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, 
Superior Court of Quebec, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
E. M. Moisan, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer; and 
Mr. J. E. Beaudoin, Montreal, P.Q., appoirted 
on the nomination of the employees. 

On April 12, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Galt Brass Company, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario, and its employees, 
members of Local 2908, United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G., March 1943, p. 324). Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized on April 7 as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. The Commissioner ascertained 
that the Union represented a majority of the 
employees concerned, but was unable to bring 
about a settlement, and consequently recom- 
mended that a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation be established. The Com- 
missioners recommendation was concurred in 
and a Board established on April 12. The 
personnel of the fully constituted Board was 
as follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, 
Toronto, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Mr. J. J. Robinette, Toronto, appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer; and 
Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, Toronto, Ontario, 
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appointed on the recommendation of the 
employees. 

On April 16 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Canada Packers Limited, St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 216, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (L.G., April 1943, p. 
470). Mr. H. 8S. Johnstone, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of La- 
bour, Winnipeg, who had been authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute, recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation as he was unable to bring about 
an amicable settlement of the dispute. The 
Board was established on April 16, the per- 
sonnel of which was as follows: Professor 
William Lougheed, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. E. K. 
Williams, K.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba, ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer; and Mr. George Brown, Winnipeg, 
nominated on the recommendation of the 
employees. 

On April 21, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with 4 
dispute between Defence Industries, Limited, 
and its employees, members of Munitions 
Workers Federal Union (T. & LC.), (L.G., 
April 1943, p. 470). Mr. Frank LaFortune, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario, was_ 
appointed on April 13 as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. The Commissioner reported that he 
was unable to effect a mutually satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute, and as the applicant 
union represented a majority of the employees 
of Defence Industries, Limited, he recom- 
mended that a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation be established. This recom- 
mendation was concurred in by the Minister 
who on April 21 established a Board. At 
the end of the month Mr. A. Feiner, Mont- 
real, P.Q., was appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employees and Mr. D. A. Paterson, 
Montreal, appointed on the recommendation. 
of the employer, and the two members were 
conferring with a view to making a joint 
recommendation of a person to act as third 
member and chairman of the Board. 

On April 9, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Whitehall Machine and 
Tools Limited, Galt, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2871, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., April, 1948, p. 
470). On April 2, a report was received from 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
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Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, recommending the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
view of the fact that a mutually satisfactory 
settlement could not be reached. Accordingly, 
the Minister of Labour on April 19, estab- 
lished a Board, the personnel of which was 
as follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members: Mr. J. J. 
Robinette appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer; and Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employees. All three reside in Toronto. 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on March 
23, to deal with a dispute between the Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited, 
Lauzon, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local No. 3, Canadian Union of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders (C.C.L.) (Lasour 
GazeTTE, April 1943, p. 470), was completed 
on April 14. The personnel of the Board was 
as follows: Mr. Ernest Godbout, Quebec, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members; Mr. Walter A. 
Merrill, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the 
recommandation of the employer; and Mr. 
Guy M. Desaulniers, Montréal, P.Q., appointed 
on the recommendation of the employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tin established on March 22, to deal with a 
dispute between the J. A. M. Taylor Tool 
Company, Limited, Galt, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2903, United Steel- 
workers of America (Lasour Gazettr, April 
1943, p. 471) was fully constituted on April 6. 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. J. J. Robinette 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer; and Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, appointed 
on the recommendation of the employees. All 
three members reside in Toronto. 

‘The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established om March 
22 to deal with a dispute between the R. 
McDougall Company, Limited, Galt, Ontario, 
and its employees, members of Local 2890, 
United Steelworkers of America (LABOUR 
GazettTg, April 1943, p. 471), was completed on 
April 7. The personnel of the Board was as fol- 
lows: His Honour Judge James Parker, To- 
ronto, Chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Messrs. J. J. Robinette and F. Andrew Brewin, 
both of Toronto, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
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Reference was made in the April issue of the 
Lasour GazETTE, page 472, to the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to deal with a dispute between the Galt 
Metal Industries, Galt, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2894, United Steel- 
workers of America. During the month the 
personnel of the Board was completed, and was 
as follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, 


_ Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 


joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. J. J. Robinette, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer: and Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, Toronto, 
Ont, appointed on the recommendation of the 
employees. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on March 
22, to deal with a dispute between the Galt 
Malleable Iron Company, Limited, Galt, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2899, 
United Steelworkers of America (LAsour 
Gazerte, April 1943, p. 468), was completed on 
April 7. The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, 
Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Messrs. J. J. Robinette and F. Andrew 
Brewin, both of Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on March 
22, to deal with a dispute between the Canada 
Machinery Corporation, Galt, Ontario, and its 
employees, members of Local 2905, United 
Steelworkers of America (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1943, p. 468), was completed on April 7. 
The personnel was as follows: His Honour 
Judge James Parker, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. J. J. Robinette appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer; and Mr. 
F. Andrew Brewin, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employees. All three mem- 
bers reside in Toronto. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in March from employees of the 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company, To- 
ronto, Ontario, members of the Canadian 
Association of Railwaymen (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April 1943, page 469). On April 15, Mr. J. 
Douglas McNish, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, was 
appointed as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to make an investigation of the 
dispute. 

An April 9, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
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Toronto, Ontario, was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute between the Office Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Newmarket, 
Ontario, and its employees, members of Local 
7, National Union of Furniture Workers 
(CO). 

Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its dining-car employees, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Lasour 
Gazerte, April 1943, page 469). 

On Aprile 8.5 Mr. ude nub. Nicol: Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ontario was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between Welland 
Chemical Works, Niagara Falls, Ontario, and 
its employees, members of Local 165, United 


Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. (Lasour Gazerre, April 1943, p. 
470) 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in March from the employees of 
the Canadian Furnace Limited, Port Col- 


bourne, Ontario, members of Local 1177, 
United Steelworkers of America (LABour 
Gazette, April, 1943, p. 470). On April 15, 


Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the’ dispute. 

On March 25 an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received from the employees 
of B. Greening Wire Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, members of Local 2950, 
United Steelworkers of America (Lasour 
Gazette, April 1943, p. 470). On April 16 Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ontario, was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

On April 21, Mr. Harold Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ontario, was appointed as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate the dispute between the Ana- 
conda, American Brass Limited, New Toronto, 
Ontario, and its employees, members of 
Local No. 1, Industrial Union of Copper and 
Brass Workers (C. C. L.) (Lasour Gazerte, 
April 1948, p. 470) 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners 


In a dispute between the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and its 
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employees, members of Local 518, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (Lasour Gazette, April 1943, p. 469), 
a report was received from His Honour 
Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, Ontario, 
who had been appointed as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute as well as charges of dis- 
crimination against three employees because 
of their alleged union membership and activ- 
ity. In regard to the charge of discrimination, 
the Commissioner reported that in one case 
the dismissal was for cause other than for 
union membership and activity and in the 
other two cases, the company, acting on his 
suggestion, agreed to take the parties back. 
In the matter of the main dispute which 
resulted in the application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation the Com- 
missioner reported that he had been success- 
ful in having the company and the union 
agree to the taking of a representation vote 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. The vote was held on April 7 and 
resulted in favour of the shop union. In 
view of the result of the vote the Com- 
missioner expressed the opinion that there 
was no necessity for the establishment of 
a Board. The opinion of the Commissioner 
was concurred in by the Minister of Labour 
and the parties concerned were advised that 
a board would not be established. 

In the dispute between Clark Ruse Air- 
craft Limited, Lakeburn, N.B., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 2889, United 


Steelworkers of America (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April 1948, p. 472), a report was received 
from Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 


Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Fredericton, N.B., who had _ been 
appointed as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. The 
Commissioner reported that from an exami- 
nation of union records it was found that 
the applicant union represented a majority 
of the employees. Subsequently, the company 
expressed its intention of negotiating a 
collective Jabour agreement with the Indus- 
trial Union of Aircraft Workers at Dartmouth, 
NS., but not until an agreement in similar 
terms was negotiated with Local 2889, United 
Steelworkers of America at Lakeburn, N.B. 


Applications Rejected 


On January 15 an application was received 
from employees of the Wallaceburg Brass 
Company, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ontario, 
members of Local 251, United Automobile 
Workers of America (Lasour GazeTTe Feb. 
1943, p. 194). The dispute was referred to 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
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Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ontario, who had been appointed as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner. Subsequently 
a representation vote was arranged to 
determine the agency which the employees 
wished to have represent them in negotiations 
with their employer. The result of the vote 
indicated that a majority of the employees 
desired to be represented by an organization 
other than the applicant union. The appli- 
cation therefore, was rejected and the inter- 
ested parties were informed. 

In connection with the disputes between 
Silverwood Dairies Limited, and _ Purity 
Dairies Limited, Windsor, Ontario, and their 
employees, members of the Windsor Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Workers Union (C.C_L.) 
(Lasour Gazette, April 1943, p. 470), Mr. 
F. J.  Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ontario, was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation. The Commissioner’ reported 
that the small amount of war work under- 
taken by these companies did not bring them 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Act as amended and therefore recom- 
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mended against the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. The 
recommendation of the Commissioner was 
concurred in, and the interested parties in 
each case were advised that a board would 
not be established. 


Applications Withdrawn 


On April 28, on the request of the applicant 
employees the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation (Lasour Gazetre, March 1943, p. 326) 
to deal with a dispute between Yarrows 
Limited, Victoria, B.C., and its employees, 
members of Local 324, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada was withdrawn. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between Weston’s Bread 
and Cake (Canada) Limited, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and its employees, members of the 
Inside Bakery Employees United (O.B.U.), 
Weston section, and the Weston’s Salesmen’s 
Unit (O.B.U.) (Lasour Gazerre, April 1948, 
p. 470), was withdrawn by the applicants on 
April 16. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and its Employees 


@> April 9, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 357, International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (iL. G., Jan., 1948, P. 69). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Walter F. Johnson, K.C., chairmam ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. Gerald M. Almond, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. All three 
reside in Montreal. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paterson; Mr. Gerald M. 
Almond submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Majority Report 


Montreal, 


To the Honourable March 26, 1948. 
Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa. 


Re: Industrial 
and Re: 


Disputes Investigation Act 

Dispute between Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Limited, Shawingan Falls, 
and certain employees, Members of 
Local 357, International Moulders’ « 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion composed of Mr. D. A. Paterson, nomi- 
nated by the employer, Mr. Gerald Almond, 
nominated by the employees, and Mr. Walter 
S. Johnson, K.C., Chairman of the Board and 
appointed by you, has completed its investi- 
gation and now presents its report, as fol- 
lows: 

Matter IN Dispute 


The application for this Board, dated 
October 17, 1942, filed with you by or on be- 
half of the employees, states the “nature and 
cause of dispute” as being: 

“Refusal on the part of the Company to 
recognize Union as the negotiating agent 
for its employees, members of the Union, 
in the matter of working conditions, clas- 
sifications, adjustments of grievances, mak- 
ing joint representations to the Regional 
War Board re wages and overtime; dix 
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crimination against members because of 
membership in the organization.” 


The application outlines efforts made by 
the parties concerned to adjust the dispute: 


“Several interviews with management 
with a view to securing recognition of the 
Union as negotiating agent for employees, 
members of the organization, without effect. 
Company refusing to recognize or deal 
with the Union in connection with disputes, 
grievances and adjustments.” 


The application gives an “approximate esti- 
mate of the number of employees affected 
or likely to be affected— 


Directly Indirectly ” 
175 2000 


The application was authorized by a meet- 
ing of the Union on Friday, October 9, 1942, 
and is accompanied by a statutory declara- 
tion by Louis Brindisi, styled president of 
the Union, asserting that failing an adjust- 
ment of the dispute, or reference thereof to 
a Board, “a strike will be declared”. 

The nature and importance of the dispute 
are, therefore quite apparent. 

This board’s duty, under your instructions, 
was, first, to endeavour to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute, and failing that, to 
report to you with such recommendation as 
in good conscience it feels constrained to 
make. 

SITTINGS OF THE BOARD 


The board has had four sittings with 
representatives of both parties. On January 
18, 1943, Mr. H. S. Reid, vice-president, and 
Mr. J. A. Fuller, its secretary, represented 
the Company; while the employees’ repre- 
sentatives were Louis Brindisi, president of 
the Local Lodge, No. 357, of the Inter- 
national Moulders’ Union, Mr. Adrien 
Duchesne, a core maker, both employees of 
the Stainless Steel Division of the Company’s 
plant at Shawinigan Falls, and Mr. Robert 
Y. Menary, International Representative of 
the International Moulders’ and Foundry 
Workers’ Union. At the second, third and 
fourth general meetings, the above were pre- 
sent, and, as well Mr. Joseph 8S. Guilbault 
and G. A. Massicotte, also employees of the 
Stainless Steel Division. All four workmen 
were, we understand, members of the union 
in question. 

The board has had other necessary private 
sittings, as elsewhere reported. 


At the first general meeting, on January 18, 
the employees presented no written brief, 
and the board insisted, despite protests, that 
such a brief must be presented. A few days 
later, Mr. Menary sent the board a written 
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brief, and a copy is filed herewith. A copy of 
the Company’s brief is also attached. 

At the second general meeting of February 
2, the two briefs were discussed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 


In the Stainless Steel Division, which alone 
comes into this dispute, there were 185 em- 
ployees when this investigation began. A 
communication to the board from Mr. 
Menary, dated March 15, 1948, states that on 
that date there were 165 employees, of whom 
146 “are members in good standing of our 
organization”. 

The total number on the payroll of the 
division, was as follows, on December 31 of 
the following years: . 


1938 37 men 
1939 43 “ 
1940 Gra 
1941 103} ut 
1942 185 “ 


The effect of the war is obvious. The 
cessation of the war will also doubtless have 
its effect on the enrolment. 

Of the 185, it was claimed by the Union 
representative when this investigation began, 
that 80% were members of the Union. At 
the meeting of Union members in October, 
1942, called to authorize the application for 
this board, there was an indication that 
approximately 80 members were present— 
constituting less than 4% of the total em- 
ployees of the plant who number over 2000; 
and less than one-half of the employees of 
the steel division. At our meeting of Febru- 
ary 2, Mr. Massicotte said that at the last 
meeting of the Union 67 members were pre- 
sent. 

It seems clear, then, that, when this 
investigation began, there were some men 
who did not belong to the Union. 


DISPUTE 


According to the application for this board, 
and as our investigation established, this 
entire dispute arises because of the Com- 
pany’s refusal: 

“to recognize the union as the negotiating 

agent for its employees, members of the 

union” (Stainless Steel Division). 

The plant at large is not unionized. There 
is an employees’ association, to which we 
shall now refer. 


Tue Emproyvers’ ASSOCIATION 


The Shawinigan Chemicals Employees’ 
Association was incorporated, under the Que- 
bec Professional Syndicates Act, on or about 
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May 24, 1937. Several competing unions 
had sought the adherence of the employees 
who refused to recognize any of them, and 
chose to group themselves as an employees’ 
association and to deal directly with the Com- 
pany. The Association, comprised, we under- 
stand, at first and for several years, the entire 
personnel, each department or division sending 
freely chosen representatives as members of a 
Works Council. It still consists of some 
2000 employees—all the employees, except 
the Union members of the Steel Division. 

How successfully and* harmoniously, on the 
whole, this association and the council have 
collaborated with the management ever since, 
is fully explained in the letter of January 19, 
1943, addressed by the association’s president, 
Mr. Georges Bergeron, to the Company’s 
Works Manager. <A copy of this letter is 
Exhibit No. 1 of the Company’s brief. After 
enumerating the many advantages and pro- 
gressive results of this collaboration over 
several years, the letter concludes: 

“T trust the foregoing statement will tend 
to show that the Company and our Association 
have worked together in harmony and in a 
constructive manner, and it is our sincere hope 
and belief that our two bodies can and will 


continue to maintain such satisfactory rela- 
tions.” 


The employees’ association or Syndicate, 
after its formation, entered into a collective 
labour agreement, on July 27, 1938, with the 
Company, which was renewed from year to 
year, subject to agreed upon changes. 

The last such agreement was made on 
August 3, 1942, and was in force when this 
dispute arose in October, 1942. It was to 
remain in force for six months from its date 
—to February 3, 1948, and to be renewed 
automatically, subject to 30 days’ notice prior 
to the end of any six-month period. The 
175 employees mentioned in the application 
for this board were among those mentioned 
at page 10 of that collective agreement. They 
are less than 9% of the total employees of the 
plant. 

After the incorporation of the employees 
association in May, 1937, the Steel Division, 
by ballot in July, 1987, elected as its repre- 
sentative upon the council, Mr. Rosaire 


Jacques. At the next election, on May 19, 
1938, Mr. Louis Brindisi was elected repre- 
sentative. He resigned later in the summer. 


Since his resignation, no other representative 
was regularly elected, but in 1940 a group of 
Steel Division employees requested one of 
their number, Mr. Adam QGuillemette, to 
ask for admission on the council to care for 
their interests. He was admitted, and acted 
until after April 20, 1942, when he withdrew; 
since then that division has had no formal 
representative. 
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On November 9, 1942, Mr. H. S. Reid, 
vice-president of the Company, wrote the 
Regional Labour Board as follows (Com- 
pany’s brief, Exhibit “D”) : 

“On Saturday morning (7th Nov.) I had the 
three representatives from the Stainless Steel, 
(who were present at the meeting on Novem- 
ber 2nd) for a talk in my office; and I again 
invited them to have representatives from the 
Stainless Steel Division elected as members of 
the Works Committee of the Shawinigan 
Chemicals Employees’ Association. I again 
told them that I would be only too glad to 
discuss wage rates at the Foundry Division, 
and if investigations showed that any rates 
were too low, I would be glad to sign a joint 
petition with representatives of the works 
council, petitioning the Regional War Labour 
Board for increases in such rates. 

Personally, I really believe that, without 
any outside influence, we could make an amic- 
able arrangement with our employees at the 
Stainless Steel Division; and I am hopeful 
that we will get together.” 


EFFORTS OF THE BoarpD TO CONCILIATE 


At all general meetings with the parties, 
the board explored patiently and consistently 
the possibility of an agreement between the 
parties. 

The precise point of difference, as we have 
said, was whether the Union should be the 
recognized bargaining agent of its members. 
In his brief, Mr. Menary says this: 

“Our organization is made up entirely of 
those employed in the Stainless Steel Division 
hats The members of the Works Council 
cannot properly represent the Company’s em- 
ployees working in the foundry. At no time 
were representations made by the Foundry 
workers given any consideration by the Works’ 
Council. The employees in the Foundry were 
not a party to the agreement entered into 


between the Company and the Works’ Council 
which was organized.” 


As for the last statement—it has already 
been shown that these employees did form 
part of the Association at its foundation, and 
elected and sent representatives for several 
years to the works’ council. Nor was there 
evidence before the Board that representa- 
tions of the foundry workers were given no 
consideration. 

Mr. Menary continues: 

“The moulders learned by experience that it 

was useless to seek the aid of the Works’ 

Council to obtain redress of grievances or 

substantial increases in rates to which they 

were entitled upon a comparable basis. You 
will thus understand the reason why our 
organization refuses to in any way submit 
proposals to the Company through the Works’ 

Council or be bound by any of its decisions 

in connection with matters which it may dis- 

cuss with the Company.” 


As to the above, the Company explains 
that, as above shown, the employees rose 
suddenly from 67 in 1940, to 103 in 1941, 
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and to 185 in 1942. Many of the new em- 
ployees were inexperienced, in a greater or 
lesser degree, and wages had to be graded. 
In the Company’s brief, Exhibit No. 4, dated 
October 12, 1942, the Company tells the 
Regional Board that: 


“We admitted to Mr. Menary (on August 11, 
1942), that in the press of work and changing 
personnel at our Steel Division, a considerable 
number of employees should have been raised 
to higher classifications sooner and that we 
were in the process of rectifying this error on 
our part. Our belief was that we could make 
the necessary changes under our present Col- 
lective Agreement, so that our employees 
would be just as well paid as those of the 
Canada Iron Foundries; and asked for a few 
more weeks’ time to get this ironed out. Mr. 
Menary agreed to this and said he would be 
back in a few weeks’ time for further dis- 
cussion. 

In the interval between this first visit and 
the visit (of Mr. Menary) of Saturday last, 
10 October, we made the necessary changes 

. .; and again asked our employees at the 
Steel Division to elect their representative to 
the Works Committee. They, however, did 
not do this. We could not, therefore, submit 


”? 


any joint petition as suggested by you... .”. 


And again Mr. Menary’s brief continues: 


“Tet me repeat what I said at the session 
of the Commission which I attended, that our 
Union will insist upon being given recognition 
as the body entitled to discuss with the Com- 
pany grievances that arise in the Stainless 
Steel Division. 

We shall accept nothing less and should your 
Board not see fit to urge upon the Company 
giving the recognition demanded, we shall 
govern ourselves accordingly.” 


This brief, which was presented subsequent 
to the meeting of January 18, 1948, is a state- 
ment of what Mr. Menary orally indicated at 
that meeting. The Company was asked, at 
that meeting, to write the Board expressing 
its poimt of view, and at the meeting of 
February 2 the Company tabled a letter, 
dated February 2, which has since been 
slightly modified and which in its final form 
reads as follows: 

February 2, 1943. 

“Walter S. Johnson, Esq., K.C., 

Chairman of Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, 


437 St. James Street W., 
Montreal, Que. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 357 Interna- 
tional Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America. 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


At the meeting of the Conciliation Board 
to-day I was asked if our Company would be 
willing to meet representatives of our Stain- 
less Steel Division to discuss any grievances 
or to make any adjustments, and to have 
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present at the discussion Mr. Menary, repre- 
senting the International Moulders’ Union. I 
promised to discuss this with my associates, 
which I have done. We feel that we cannot 
comply with this request. 

We will be very glad, however, to meet with 
any group of our employees at the Stainless 
Steel Division, who may or may not be mem- 
bers of the International Moulders’ Union. 

We will also be quite glad to meet Mr. 
Menary at any time he wishes to see us to 
discuss matters affecting the employees of 
this Division who are members of the Mould- 
ers’ Union. 

When as a result of meetings with this 
committee of the Stainless Steel Division, and 
after consultation by us with other interested 
parties, agreement is reached as to redressing 
any grievances or making any adjustments in 
wages and bonuses, the Company will enter 
the same for inclusion in the collective agree- 
ment; and in default of a mutual agreement 
being arrived at, the committee of the Stain- 
less Steel Division shall be free to apply 
directly to the Quebec War Regional Labour 
Board. 

Yours very truly, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 


(Signed) H. S. Reid, 
Vice-President.” 


Your Board has beem unable to induce the 
Company to alter, or the Union representa- 
tives to accept, the position taken in that 
letter. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE BOARD 


The plant of Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. 
has about. 2200 employees. 

In May, 1937, the employees formed an 
Employees’ Association, after having refused 
to join any of several unions seeking their 
adherence. Every department for several 
years sent representatives to a Works Council 
which negotiated all matters between the 
Company and the employees, and the result 
was periodically incorporated in a collective 
agreement, under Provincial law. 

The President of the Association has re- 
cently testified to the spirit of harmony, good- 
will and co-operation that has always existed, 
and still exists, between it and the Company. 
They co-operate to solve and iron out their 
mutual problems. 

About 2000 employees recognize the Works 
Council as their bargaining agent. A group 
of Union members in the Steel Division refuse 
to do so. This Division has not more than 
185, possibly not more than 165, employees, 
not all of whom are members of the Foundry 
Workers’ Union. 

The Union members insist that they are 
a Class apart, and that as such they will ignore 
the Association and be represented only by a 
Union representative in all negotiations with 
the Company. 
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The Company declines to treat with the 
Union as sole bargaining agent. 

What should your board recommend? 

One question naturally occurs—though your 
board has not to answer it: If more than 2000 
employees, who are not unionized, can work 
harmoniously in a free association with the 
Company, is the outside influence a helpful 
one which induces part of a group in one small 
section of the plant to refuse collaboration, in 
a spirit of fellowship and goodwill, with the 
great mass of their fellows, and with the 
employer of them all, for the sake of peace, 
and for the avoidance of rancour and hostility, 
in industry? 

The ideal condition for the co-operation of 
labour and management, is that of an Associa- 
tion of Employees, such as that in this case, 
working harmoniously with the management, 
in a common adventure, without coercion, or 
taxation by dues, or shrewd stimulation of 
“grievances” for purposes of agitation. 

Where that ideal condition exists, as it seems 
preponderantly to do here, the situation should 
not be disturbed on the demand of the men 
in one small department of a great plant, still 
less of a part only of them, when more than 
2000 other workmen are satisfied with the 
essential justice which they obtain, or feel 
they can obtain, through the Association. 

Your board has carefully studied P/C 2685 
(June 20, 1940), in the light of the above. 
That P/C expresses a hope for the “establish- 
ment and maintenance of good relations” be- 
tween employers and employees, in war in- 
dustries; that “employees should be free to 
organize in trade unions”; and that “employees, 
through the officers of their trade union or 
through other representatives chosen by them, 
should be free to negotiate with employers—”. 

The core and centre of that appeal by the 
Government is, that labour and management 
should try to avoid disputes that common 
sense and the larger view may settle in the 
interest of the greater number, and in the in- 
terest of the war effort. 

But the Company’s difficulty, as indicated 
to the Board, is this—that the Employees’ 
Association was formed as a positive indica- 
tion that the employees definitely repudiated 
connection with any labour union, and chose 
the method of free association with the em- 
ployer, under the protection of the Quebec 
Collective Labour Agreement Act and the 
Quebec Professional Syndicates Act. 


If now the Company voluntarily enters into 
an agreement recognizing the A.F. of L. as 
sole bargaining agent for some only, or even 
for all, of the employees of the Steel Division, 
and thus against the principles strenuously 
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adhered to by some 2000 other employees in 
the Association, the Company only invites 
trouble and disorder throughout its plant. Its 
action would be regarded by the vast majority 
of its workmen as a breach of faith, and might 
well result im very serious disturbance of war 
work in hand. 

The Company offers to negotiate all mat- 
ters with a committee from the Steel Division 
—whether composed of Union or Non-Union 
members; that is, in the alternative words of 
P/C 2685, “through other representatives 
chosen by them”—other, that is, than the 
Union. There is every willingness to negotiate, 
and there always has been. The men can 
belong to a Union—but the Company will not 
recognize the Union as sole bargaining agent. 
It will at any time welcome a visit from a 
Union representative—but not as heading and 
with the Committee and ag such representing 
the Union as bargaining agent. 

Your Board, after most careful considera- 
tion, has concluded that nothing in P/C 2685 
intends or directs that 165 employees, or a 
part of them, in one division of a great plant 
employing over 2000, are entitled to force a 
Union upon the employer as their sole bargain- 
ing agent, or to force upon it a separate agree- 
ment or a confusing multiplicity of agree- 
ments, and thus to trouble the harmonious 
relations existing now for several years be- 
tween the Company and the overwhelming 
mass of its employees. 

This country is still supposed to be a 
democracy, wherein the few bend to the 
majority, for the presumed greater good of 
all and for freedom within the law. If it is 
not, then one proof that it is not would be in 
this instance to let a very small minority dis- 
turb and possibly wreck those friendly and 
co-operative relations in what seems a genuine 
effort by all concerned to work out their 
mutual problems upon a democratic basis of 
reason, negotiation, and essential justice to all. 

Your Board recommends, therefore, that, so 
far as it can see at this time, the peace and 
quiet of the Plant and of the undertaking, as 
a whole, of Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
and the welfare of all the employees, without 
exception, will best be conserved by declining 
to recognize the demand of the Union which 
led to this investigation, and by accepting as 
not unfair to the minority, the offer of the 
Company. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Walter S. Johnson, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) D. A. Paterson, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 
Montreal, 
April 5th, 1943. 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Report of the employees’ representative on 
the Board of Conciliation to inquire into 
the dispute between employees in the 
Stainless Steel Division of the Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited and the said Company. 

Sir: 

The undersigned nominated by the em- 
ployees on the said Board herewith submits 
his minority report. i 

I wish to take this occasion of expressing 
my appreciation for the courtesies at all times 
extended to me as a member of the Board by 
my colleagues, Mr. Walter S. Johnson, K.C., 
chairman, and Mr. D. A. Paterson, represent- 
ing the employers. I regret that I cannot 
concur in their conclusions. 

Reference is made in the report of the 
majority of harmonious relations existing be- 
tween the Company and the majority of its 
employees. This is based upon a letter form- 
ing part of the exhibits and signed by Mr. 
Georges Bergeron, President of the employees’ 
association. 

These harmonious relations apparently do 
not apply to the employees of the Stainless 
Steel Division. It came out during the course 
of the investigation that the employees in this 
department of the Company’s activities at no 
time wished to be represented by the em- 
ployees’ association, or in any way form part 
of it. Their contention is that being employees 
of the foundry, they could best discuss work- 
ing conditions and other matters through 
their own organized group. 

Throughout the course of the inquiry, the 
employees’ representative, Mr. R. Y. Menary, 
said that all they sought was recognition of a 
committee of the employees of the Stainless 
Steel Division, members of the International 
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Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union. This 
recognition was refused by the Company. 
Subsequently, the employees’ representative 
stated that they were prepared to adjust the 
dispute upon the basis of an employees com- 
mittee of which Mr. Menary would also be 
a member, and being allowed to meet the 
Company’s officials to discuss and adjust 
grievances. No demand was made by the 
employees for a closed shop, or even that the 
Union be the sole bargaining agency for the 
Stainless Steel Division. It resolved itself, in 
the circumstances, to a fair request that 
organized employees of the Stainless Steel 
Division meet the company through a com- 
mittee of their own choosing which would also 
include an officer of the organization. The 
request is one, in the opinion of the under- 
signed and particularly in view of Order in 
Council P.C. 2685 that merits the favourable 
consideration of the Company. 

It is quite evident that the representatives 
of the Union have made all the concessions 
they possibly could. The right to collectively 
bargain is recognized as one to be exercised 
by the workers and is in line with Govern- 
ment Labour Policy as set out in P.C. 2685. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The undersigned therefore recommends that 
the Company be requested to accept the 
proposition of the organized employees of the 
Stainless Steel Division, to wit: that all 
differences and disputes between the said 
employees and the Company be discussed and 
adjusted through the medium of an employees’ 
committee of the Stainless Steel Division 
members of the International Moulders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, 
which committee shall have the right to 
associate with itself an officer of the above 
organization. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Gerald M. Almond, 
Employees’ Representative. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Lévis Ferry, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q., 
and its Employees 


On April 26, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Lévis Ferry, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Division 229, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Feb., 1948, p. 195). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Andre Montpetit, Montreal, P.Q., chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Messrs. Paul 
Lesage, K.C., Quebec, P.Q., and Guy M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
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The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Lesage; Mr. Desaulniers 
submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follows. 


Majority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Lévis Ferry Limited 
and its Employees, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 


Montreal, April 5, 1948. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Mr. Minister, 

On January 13, 1948, in your capacity as 
Minister of Labour and in conformity with 
the provisions of Section 7 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (RS.C., 1927, 
Sec. 112, as amended), you appointed a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
a dispute between the Lévis Ferry Limited 
and its employees, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and! Other 
Transport Workers. 


The members of the board were Messrs. 
Andre Montpetit and Guy Merrill Desaulniers, 
of Montreal, and Paul Lesage, of Quebec. 


Your board held a preliminary meeting at 
Montreal on February 6, 1948, to determine 
the scope of its investigation, and on 
February 15 and 16, 1948, and March 5, 1943, 
met in the office of the Lévis Ferry Limited, 
at Quebec. During said three days of pro- 
ceedings your board obtained information on 
all facts relating to the dispute and also 
heard a number of witnesses and, further- 
more, received briefs from both the employees 
and the Lévis Ferry. 


The official representatives of the Lévis 
Ferry Limited were Messrs. Stanislas Germain, 
attorney, J. E. Cote, President of the Com- 
pany, and J. L. Roberge, vice-president and 
general manager of the Company; those of 
the employees were Messrs. J. E. McGuire, 
National secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, George Fortin, President 


of Division 229 of the Brotherhood, and 
E. Bolduc, Provincial Organizer of the 
Brotherhood. 


Following the above sittings, your board 
took the whole matter under consideration 
with a view to the preparation and submis- 
sion to you of its final report. 
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However, on March 26, 1943, the chairman 
of your board received as such, from the 
Lévis Ferry Limited, a written request for 
the re-opening of the investigation. On 
March 27, 1943, your board officially noted 
said request for the re-opening of the in- 
vestigation and, after thorough examination 
of the matter, feeling that such was its duty, 
your board decided to agree to the request 
and to hold another sitting on April 2, 1943, 
at Quebec. At said special sitting, certain 
important events having occurred subsequent 
to March 5, 1943, and which will be referred 
to hereinafter, were submitted to your board. 
Your board wishes to mention at once that, 
in view of their exceptional importance to 
the mass of the employees concerned in this 
dispute and their future relations with the 
Company, consideration was given said sub- 
sequent facts in the board’s report (Mr. 
Desaulniers dissenting). 

The two questions before your board for 
decision were the following: 

1. Must the Lévis Ferry Limited recognize 
and accept the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 229, as exclusive bargaining 
agent for the purpose of concluding an agree- 
ment covering the working conditions of the 
Company’s employees? 

2. In case of an affirmative reply to the 
above question, must the draft agreement 
submitted by the Brotherhood be accepted 
by the Company as prepared? 


1. Matrrer oF THE RECOGNITION OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD BY THE Livis FERRY 
LIMITED 


On or about July 1, 1942, the employees 
of the Lévis Ferry Limited, in the proportion 
of one hundred and one (101) out of a total 
of one hundred and five (105) employees, 
joined the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
From that date, they were recognized as 
Division 229 of the Brotherhood. Evidence 
was submitted to the board showing that all 
these employees, up to March 6, 1943, were 
members in good standing of the Brotherhood. 

By communication dated March 6, 19438, 
and addressed to the Lévis Ferry Limited, 
eighty-three (83) employees, including the 
president and the secretary-treasurer of Divi- 
sion 229, advised the Company of their 
intention of forming a local union “free from 
any outside intervention”. The request in 
question, duly signed by the employees con- 
cerned, further added that the main matter 
said local union wished to examine with the 
Company was the recognition of the new 
labour body as the sole agent and bargaining 
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agency between the employees and the Com- 
pany; it even added that “the request to 
that effect signed by all the employees of 
the Lévis Ferry Limited would result in the 
maintenance of good relations with the 
management and the improvement of the 
employees’ welfare generally”. 


No evidence whatever was submitted to 
your board in any attempt to show that the 
request had been signed by said employees 
through fear or under any threat. 

To further add to the confusion, on 
March 12, 1943, at a meeting of the member- 
ship of Division 229 a ballot was held to 
determine whether the employees of the 
Lévis Ferry Limited wished to be repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood or by the pro- 
posed local union as sole bargaining agent 
with the Company. Out of the eighty-three 
(83) members present at the meeting, forty- 
six (46) voted in favour of the Brotherhood, 
thirty-three (33) in favour of the proposed 
local union, while three (3) ballots were 
voided, and one ballot could not be found. 
As to said meeting, your board considers 
there is no reason to believe that said votes 
were not regularly registered or that there 
was any illegality whatever. The ballot, 
however, clearly showed that on March 12, 
1943, the employees of the Lévis Ferry 
Limited, who a week previous had indicated 
their intention of breaking away from Divi- 
sion 229, were still divided. There was 
undoubtedly great confusion then in the mind 
of the employees, and the previous unanimity 
to belong to the Brotherhood was a thing of 
the past. 


Following said meeting of March 12, 19438, 
certain employees of the Lévis Ferry Limited, 
and particularly Mr. C. A. Proulx, former 
secretary of Division 229, and a Mr. Demers 
continued their efforts to have their fellow- 
employees duly and properly organize in the 
form of a Syndicate the proposed local union. 

In the Quebec Official Gazette of March 27, 
1943, Mr. Jean Bruchesi, the Provincial 
Under-Secretary, gave notice that, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act of Quebec, the 
Provincial Secretary had authorized on 
March 18, 1943, the creation of a body, under 
the name of “Le Syndicat des Employes de 
la Traverse de Lévis Limitée”, to study, 
safeguard and promote the economic, social 
and moral interests of the trade. In con- 
formity with the provisions of the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act of Quebec, the declara- 
tion of the creation of said new Syndicate 
was filed on March 29, 1948, with the 
Protonotary of the Superior Court, at the 
Court House, Quebec City. 
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It was established during the proceedings 
before your board on April 2, 1943, that the 
new Syndicate had sixty-six (66) members in 
good standing, with six (6) other applications 
not yet accepted by the executive; that at 
the same date the  secretary-treasurer of 
Division 229, Mr. Belanger, had received 
sixty-eight (68) resignations from members 
in good standing of the Brotherhood; and 
that by letter dated March 19, 1943, the 
Lévis Ferry Limited had officially recognized 
the new Syndicate “as the sole body with 
which in future it would negotiate about 
working conditions for all the Company’s 
employees”. 

In conclusion of this factual report, your 
board would point out that during its sitting 
of April 2, 1943, Mr. Bolduc, a representative 
of the Brotherhood, requested the holding of 
a secret ballot of the employees under the 
board’s control and direction but, in view of 
the existing situation as shown at said 
sitting, and in consideration also of the 
probable effects of such a ballot on the 
employees, your board came to the conclu- 
sion not to grant Mr. Bolduc’s request (Mr. 
Desaulniers dissenting). 


Whereas it is your board’s opinion that, 
both in the letter and the spirit, the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act requires the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
consider all the circumstances relating to the 
dispute and decide thereto in the manner 
best suited to give satisfaction and justice to 
the parties concerned, while at the same time 
endeavouring as much as possible to ensure 
to both the employer and the employees 
future equitable relations based on good order 
and mutual understanding; 


And whereas your board, from the working 
class viewpoint, must place itself above 
associations or groups as such and endeavour 
honestly to find out where, in its opinion, lie 
the interests of the mass of the employees, 
without favouring one group to the detriment 
of another; 


And whereas your board cannot recommend 
the recognition of a certain labour organiza- 
tion where the employees themselves, mem- 
bers of said organization, do not consider it 
advisable to remain members thereof and 
abandon it to join up with another trade 
organization ; 


And whereas it is clearly established in the 
present dispute— 


(a) that since March 18, 1943, there existed 
among the employees of the Lévis Ferry 
Limited a professional syndicate duly and 
properly constituted under the provisions of 
the Professional Syndicates Act of Quebec; 
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(b) that said Syndicate, on April 2, 1943, 
had sixty-six (66) members in good standing 
and six (6) candidates for membership; 

(c) that, on the other hand, by April 2, 
1943, the secretary of the Brotherhood, Divi- 
sion 229, had _ received sixty-eight (68) 
resignations from employees until then mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, so that at said date 
the Brotherhood only had thirty-three (33) 
declared members out of its previous mem- 
bership of one hundred and one (101); 

(d) that no evidence was adduced or found 
to the effect that the employees of the Lévis 
Ferry Limited had thus decided to change 
organization as a result of undue influence 
from the Company or its management or of 
unbecoming or dishonest dealings on their 
part; 

(e) that the president of Division 229, 
Mr. Fortin, in a letter dated April 2, 1943, 
which he wrote in his official capacity to the 
chairman of your board, stated that having 
ascertained that a majority of the members 
of the Brotherhood had tendered to him. their 
resignation, he had to acknowledge the 
accomplished: fact ; 

(f) that the Lévis Ferry Limited had 
stated in writing its recognition of the new 
Syndicate as the sole agent and bargaining 
agency on behalf of its employees; 

And whereas, should your board recommend 
the recognition of the Brotherhood by the 
Company, the danger of friction between 
employer and employees would be greater 
and aggravated, since the Company would be 
faced, on the one hand, with a Syndicate 
recognized by the Company and having the 
majority of the employees, and on the other 
hand, with a minority union which it was 
attempted to force upon the Company; 

And considering the nature and effects of 
the above-mentioned events preceding the 
official creation of the new Syndicate: 

Under the circumstances, and considering 
all the various aspects of the present dispute, 
your board (Mr. Guy Merrill Desaulniers 
dissenting) feels that the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers, Division 229, should be denied 
the right to be recognized as the exclusive 


bargaining agency with the Lévis Ferry 
Limited. 
2. Marrer or Drart AGREEMENT SUBMITTED 


BY THE BROTHERHOOD 


Your board, in view of its answer to the 
first question submitted for consideration, is 
not required to report on the second question 
as drafted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ANDRE MontTPETIT. 
(Sgd.) Paunt LESAGE. 
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Minority Report 


On November 18, 1942, an application for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was submitted by the members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Local 229, all employees 
of the Lévis Ferry Limited. 

On January 13, 1948, I received from Mr. 
M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Registrar, my appointment as mem- 
ber of and employee representative on said 
board. 

On January 18, 1948, I was informed of the 
appointment of Mr. Paul Lesage, K.C., as 
member of and employer representative on 
the said board. 

On January 28, 1943, both members of the 
board having agreed on him as board chair- 
man, Mr. Andre Montpetit was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour third member 
and Chairman of said board. 

Therefore, exactly two months and ten 
days elapsed between the date of the applica- 
tion for the board and the full completion of 
said board’s organization. Following discus- 
sion as to the date of the first session of the 
board, it was decided to hold a meeting at 
Quebec, Friday, February 12, 1948. 

The meeting of Friday, February 12, how- 
ever, had to be postponed until Monday, 
February 15, 1943, as some members could 
not be present on said date. 

Therefore, from the date of the application 
to that of the board’s first meeting, almost 
three months elapsed. 

The first sitting was held Monday, February 
15, 1943, and the board met again on Febru- 
ary 16 to receive the brief submitted by the 
Brotherhood. 

The two main problems submitted for our 
consideration, and concerning which we had 
to make recommendations, were the follow- 
ing: 

1. Recognition of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Local 229, by the Lévis Ferry Limited as the 
sole authorized agency of its employees, 
members of said Brotherhood, in any possible 
negotiations or labour agreement between 
said Company and its employees, and, as a 
corollary, that a labour agreement, in the 
form of a collective labour agreement, be 
made between the Lévis Ferry Limited and 
the Brotherhood, representing the employees. 

2. Adjustment of certain working condi- 
tions. 

Before examining the facts concerning 
which I propose making recommendations, 
I wish to make certain comments about our 
board, its justification, the objects it should 
have in view, its powers and duties under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Chap. 
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112, RS.C., 1927, as amended), and the 
attitude of the Lévis Ferry Limited before 
the Board. 

ESTABLISH MENT 


Our board was established in accordance 
with the regulations provided under the Act 
governing said board. 


EXISTENCE 


The Board’s existence was the result of the 
inability of the parties before the board to 
settle the dispute between themselves. Not- 
withstanding the denial by one of the parties 
thereto of the existence of a dispute, the 
mere fact of the application to the Dominion 
Department of Labour by the other party, 
namely the employees of the Lévis Ferry 
Limited, for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, is sufficient 
proof of the existence of such a dispute. 


OBJECTS 


As to the objects to be attained by the 
board, I will give them by summarizing Sec- 
tions 24, 25 and 26 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

A board to which is referred a dispute must 
firstly and before anything else try to obtain 
a settlement of the matter and, to that end, 
the board may, in the course of the investiga- 
tion, make such suggestions and other things 
as it may consider reasonable and proper in 
inducing the parties concerned to settle their 
dispute in a fair and friendly way. The 
Board must even encourage the parties, 
should they be in agreement, to sign a bind- 
ing agreement. In the event of the parties 
being unable to come to an understanding 
notwithstanding the board’s endeavours to 
that effect, the latter must then submit to the 
Minister of Labour a report indicating the 
best methods to be followed and also making 
the necessary recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute in accordance with the 
justice and merits of the case. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


The board’s powers may be summarized in 
a few words: all the necessary powers to 
have knowledge, through investigation, of the 
facts and circumstances relating to the dis- 
pute. The investigation completed, it is the 
board’s duty to submit to the Minister of 
Labour a report covering said investigation 
and containing the board’s recommendations. 

It follows from the above that a board is 
not a tribunal required to make, following 
investigation, a finding legally binding upon 
the parties, but rather a body required to 
conciliate the parties, if possible, and, if not, 
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to ascertain the causes of the dispute and 
the remedies likely to improve the relations 
between the parties concerned. 

I may say that when I accepted appoint- 
ment to said board, I intended doing my 
utmost to bring the parties to an under- 
standing and settlement of their dispute, but 
I soon realized that this was impossible, due 
to the uncompromising attitude taken from 
the very outset by the Lévis Ferry Limited. 
The Company not only refused to grant the 
smallest part of the employees’ requests, but 
even denied the necessity of a board by 
insisting that there never existed, either then 
or in the past, any dispute between the 
Company and its employees, an attitude 
clearly indicating the Company’s opposition 
to showing the facts as they were or a lack 
of observation on its part. 

The evidence shows that in August, 1942, 
requests were submitted by the Brotherhood, 
on behalf of the employees of the Lévis 
Ferry Limited, not a single one of which 
was granted by the Company. It was as a 
result of this refusal that the employees 
made an application for a Board of concilia- 
tion. If the Company’s refusal of the 
employees’ requests does not constitute a 
dispute, then I certainly would like to know 
the meaning of the expression “dispute” be- 
tween employer and employees. 

It is clear that there existed a dispute be- 
tween the Lévis Ferry Limited and its 
employees, represented by the Brotherhood, 
and that the present board was required to 
make recommendations as to the necessity 
of granting or refusing in whole or in part 
the employees’ requests. 

During the board’s sessions of February 
15 and 16 evidence was adduced before the 
board that of the one hundred: and five (105) 


employees of the Lévis Ferry, one hundred 


and one (101) were members in good stand- 
ing of the Brotherhood, Local 229, and such 
was the situation until March 6, 1948. 

Following said two sessions, the board de- 
cided that a new session should be held to 
receive the memorandum submitted by the 
Lévis Ferry in reply to the Brotherhood’s 
requests on behalf of its members. 

The board was unable to meet again be- 
fore March 8, 1948, so that a month elapsed 
between the board’s first meeting of February 
6, 1948, and March 5, 1943. 

At the meeting in question, the board 
heard the Company’s reply through its 
spokesman, Mr. Stanislas Germain, attorney. 

It is to be noted from the Company’s 
prepared memorandum that it objected 
strenuously to every request made by the 
Brotherhood on behalf of its members, 
employees of the Company. 
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The Company insisted upon its complete 
inability to grant even the smallest part of the 
requests in question, with the exception of 
that concerning the payment of semi-annual 
remuneration. Concerning the union ques- 
tion, the Company expressed the opinion 
(page 19 of the memorandum, par. “b”) “that 
unionization of the employees is not essential 
for the employees to obtain fair working con- 
ditions’, and its attitude towards the Brother- 
hood is clear and definite. It refuses cate- 
gorically to recognize the Brotherhood as the 
official agent of its employees. 

Following the session of March 5, it was 
decided that the board would meet again to 
deliberate and then make recommendations 
to be submitted in a report to the Minister 
of Labour. The date of said meeting was 
not set immediately, and it was only on March 
17 that it was decided by Mr. Montpetit that 
it would be held on March 26 in his office, at 
Montreal. 

Between March 5, date of the last session, 
and March 17, the date at which the meeting 
of the Board on March 26 was decided, a let- 
ter dated March 12 was addressed to Mr. 
Montpetit by Mr. Stanislas Germain inform- 
ing him that the Lévis Ferry had received 
from its employees a request expressing their 
wish to organize into a local union. It is men- 
tioned in said request: (1) that the main 
question to be considered by the management 
of the Lévis Ferry would be the recognition 
of the new local union; (2) that the Lévis 
Ferry would be the sole agent and negotiator 
with its employees, to be represented by a 
committee (this clause appears to be inten- 
tionally vague, and I am curious to know with 
what other agent or negotiator the employees’ 
committee could have dealt or negotiated); 
(3) that this request signed by all the em- 
ployees of the Lévis Ferry would result in 
maintaining good relations with the manage- 
ment and in improving the welfare of all 
employees. 

Said request, dated March 6, 1943, was pre- 
sumed, according to the copy adduced, to have 
been signed by eighty-three employees of the 
Lévis Ferry. 

On March 12, 1948, a vote was taken at a 
meeting of the members of the Brotherhood, 
Local 229, for the purpose of deciding if the 
employees of the Lévis Ferry Limited wished 
to be represented by the Brotherhood or by 
the proposed local union as exclusive bargain- 
ing agent with the Company. Of the eighty- 
three members present at the meeting, forty- 
six voted im favour of the Brotherhood, thirty- 
three in favour of the proposed local union, 
three ballots were voided, and one ballot 
could not be traced. 
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On March 26, 1943, a deliberative meeting 
of the board was held at Montreal, in Mr. 
Montpetit’s office. The chairman of the board 
then informed the two other board members 
that a request for the re-opening of the in- 
vestigation had been received from the Lévis 
Ferry Limited, the reason being given by the 
Company that it had been informed by a 
majority of its employees of their desire to 
form a local union and break away from the 
Brotherhood. 

The question of re-opening the investigation 
was renewed at the board’s meeting of March 
27. Following discussion, it was decided by 
two votes to one (I was the dissenting mem- 
ber) that the investigation would be re-opened 
and that another session would be held at 
Quebec on April 2, 1943. 

My reasons for objecting to the re-opening 
of the investigation were as follows: 


(a) Our board had been established to find 
out if the employees’ requests were reason- 
able and whether they should be granted or 
rejected; 

(b) The parties concerned had had every 
opportunity to support their claims; 

(c) Evidence had been adduced by the em- 
ployees’ representatives that they wished to 
be represented by the Brotherhood, and that 
the Company had not proven that it was 
not so; 

(d) If the employees were personally inter- 
ested in a change of union, it was up to them 
to make the request, and not the Company, 
who had always opposed union recognition 
under any form; 

(e) If the Company, who had so strongly 
objected to the board recommending improve- 
ments in working conditions requested by the 
employees, wished to bring about the dissolu- 
tion of the Brotherhood and the establishment 
of a local union, it was because it was certain 
of having control over the new union and 
knew very well that it would be easier to run 
a local union controlled by people who would 
work in the Company’s interests rather than 
those of the employees they were supposed 
to represent; 

(f) Information I had obtained personally 
from representatives of the employees, and 
which were given in a memorandum dated 
March 16, 1943, addressed by Mr. McGuire 
to Mr. Montpetit and forming part of the 
evidence, showed the measures taken by Mr. 
C. A. Proulx, whom I consider an agent of 
the Company, to have the employees sign the 
notorious request of March 6, 1943; 

(g) The new local union organized by agents 
of the Company to disorganize and divide the 
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employees certainly did not represent a 
majority of the employees, and those who 
joined did so only on the word of their own 
fellow-employee, Mr. Proulx, that they would 
never get anything from the Lévis Ferry as 
long as they remained members of the 
Brotherhood, whereas, on the contrary, if they 
joined the new local union the Company 
would grant them their requests. 

Notwithstanding my objections, it was de- 
cided by a majority vote that the board would 
proceed back to Quebec on April 2, 1948. 
Thus, four months after the Brotherhood’s 
application for a Board of Conciliation, the 
dispute between the employer and its em- 
ployees still remained: unsettled. 

During the session of April 2, 1943, evidence 
was adduced to show that the new syndicate 
in question had sixty-six (66) members in 
good standing, that six (6) applications for 
membership had not yet been passed upon by 
the executive, and that on the same date Mr. 
Belanger, the secretary treasurer of Local 229, 
had received sixty-eight (68) resignations from 
members in good standing of the Brother- 
hood. Mr. Proulx was president of the syndi- 
cate, and Mr. Lionel Demers its secretary 
treasurer. 

Mr. Germain, attorney for the Lévis Ferry, 
then submitted a letter dated March 19, 1943, 
and addressed to the new syndicate in which 
the Company gave official recognition to the 
new organization as “the sole body with which 
it would negotiate in future concerning the 
working conditions of all the Company’s em- 
ployees”. 

During the session, Mr. Bolduc, District 
Representative of the Brotherhood, requested 
the board to hold, under the board’s own 
direction, a secret ballot among the employees. 
He insisted, and with reason, that only 
through a secret ballot could the employees 
express their wishes concerning the choice of 
union, without fear of repercussions on their 
working conditions by a majority vote (I was 
the dissenter) the request was rejected. 

During the session of April 2, wishing to 
have all facts leading to the new situation, in 
order to be able to make proper recommenda- 
tions in my report, I requested Messrs. Proulx 
and Demers to give me information on certain 
points by answering my questions. Mr. Ger- 
main objected frequently during my question- 
ing, however Mr. Montpetit, the chairman of 
the board, allowed me to proceed. 

Mr. C. A. Proulx, the president of the new 
syndicate, informed us that on March 5 or 6 
he met Mr. Maurice Carrier, assistant 
manager of the Lévis Ferry, and that be- 
tween March 5 and 10 he had also met Mr. 
Cote, the president of the Company. Mr. 
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Proulx at the time was secretary of Local 
229 of the Brotherhood and, though an officer 
of said Local, he had meetings with Messrs. 
Carrier and Cote in the course of which he 
discussed matters of interest to all the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood and, therefore, of 
the great majority of the Company’s em- 
ployees, without previously notifying the 
Brotherhood of the fact and without any 
authority from them to act as their spokes- 
man. As secretary of the Local, Mr. Proulx 
had certain responsibilities, and I feel that 
before taking any steps he should have at 
least notified’ his fellow-employees. 

Mr. Proulx admitted having met the 
employees of the Lévis Ferry and having 
encouraged them to resign from the Brother- 
hood and join the new local union. He also 
admitted that to induce his fellow-employees 
to break away from the Brotherhood he 
resorted to the following arguments: that the 
Lévis Ferry would never recognize the Bro- 
therhood as its employees’ agent, but would 
so recognize the local union; that with the 
local union he felt certain the employees 
would obtain acceptance of the requests made 
by the Brotherhood; that he was certain the 
Company would willingly advance a sum 
between four and five hundred dollars to 
establish a fund for the new local union, and 
that the employees would therefore not be 
required to pay their union a quarterly sum 
of $1.00. 

Now could Mr. Proulx make such promises, 
unless he had been advised by the Company 
officials? If the Company made such pro- 
mises, how can these be reconciled with its 
uncompromising attitude and absolute refusal, 
as expressed in its memorandum, to grant 
even part of the employees’ requests? 

In explanation of his position, Mr. Proulx 
declared he knew absolutely nothing con- 
cerning the Brotherhood’s requests for the 
Company’s employees previous to February 
15, 1948, that is the first day of the Board’s 
proceedings. How can he make such a state- 
ment knowing full well that all requests were 
discussed before Mr. Bernard Rose, Indus- 
trial Disputes Commissioner, even before the 
establishment of the board, and that he was 
present at and took part in said discussion. 


In a letter dated February 20, 1943, 
addressed to me, Mr. Proulx, as spokesman 
for the members of the Brotherhood, men- 
tioned his satisfaction with what had been 
done to date and promised the full co-opera- 
tion of the members. How then that two or 
three weeks later Mr. Proulx shows a com- 
plete change about? And why such a change 
after meeting with the Company’s officials, 
since he well knew the latter’s opposition to 
the requests made by the employees? 
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Mr. Lionel Demers was the second witness 
heard at the session of April 2. He is an 
accountant and, I believe, the only office 
employee, outside the officials. He admitted 
he was not a member of the Brotherhood and 
that he had been refused membership; he 
considered the local union a good thing and 
felt certain that, through it, the employees 
would be granted requests by the Company. 
On the other hand, however, he considers the 
employees’ requests frankly ‘excessive, and 
stated he had himself prepared data proving 
them so. I may say that a man, the secre- 
tary of a union (Mr. Demers is effectively 
the secretary of the new local union), is 
decidedly in bad faith in asserting that the 
employees exaggerate when they request a 
working day of ten hours instead of one of 
twelve, and a day or at least an afternoon 
off weekly to take a well-earned rest. 

Concerning the organization of the local 
union, Mr. Demers admitted that, with 
printed forms of resignation from the Bro- 
therhood and of application for membership 
in the new local union in hand, he had called 
upon the employees. He also admitted that 
he had done this during his working hours 
and with the approval of Company officials. 
I do not believe that the Company, having 
heard the above, could maintain that the 
change of unions was made without it having 
anything to do in the matter and resulted 
from a spontaneous move on the part of the 
employees. 

During said session of April 2, while I was 
questioning witnesses and trying to find out 
just what had been done to have the 
employees resign from the Brotherhood and 
join the new local union, Mr. Stanislas 
Germain, attorney for the Lévis Ferry, 
objected to my method of procedure and 
insisted that my duties as arbitrator were not 
to defend a union, that is to say, in the case 
considered, the Brotherhood. 

I will acknowledge with Mr. Germain that 
as arbitrator, my first duty is to try and 
conciliate the parties, but I believe that, 
when conciliation is impossible, it is then 
my duty to inform myself on everything I 
consider necessary to permit me to make 
fair and well-founded recommendations. 

Furthermore, I firmly believe that, should 
a change in the condition of the parties con- 
cerned detrimental to either of them occur 
during the course of our proceedings, it is 
then my duty to inform myself about the 
causes of such a change and discuss its merits 
in my recommendations. 

In the present case, after hearing the 
evidence and examining the facts leading to 
the establishment of the new local union, I 
have concluded that the instigators of said 
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new union most assuredly did not work for 
the best interests of their fellow-employees, 
but for those of the Company. 

Never, and not even as member of an 
arbitration tribunal, could, I recommend 
recognition of a local union established under 
circumstances such as those in the present 
case. 

I wish to repeat that it is my duty, even as 
an arbitrator, to object to any action I sin- 
cerely consider prejudicial to one of the 
parties concerned. 

Considering, in the light of the facts and 
evidence adduced, the methods employed in 
inducing the employees to join the new local 
union; 

Considering that practically all the 
employees, due to the methods thus used, 
were not in a position to fully and freely 
appreciate the occasion offered of resigning 
from the Brotherhood to join the new local 
union; . 

Considering that, for the previously given 
reasons, the request for the re-opening of 
the investigation should not have been 
granted by the board; 

Considering that even should such re-open- 
ing of the case have been required, which I 
deny, only a secret ballot among the em- 
ployees, conducted under the board’s direc- 
tion and supervision, could have allowed us 
to really and definitely know the true wish 
and will of each of the employees of the 
Lévis Ferry; 

Considering that a local union established 
under conditions such as those shown in the 
present case is not a protection for the 
employees; 

Considering that the delay, wilful or not, 
on the part of the board in making its 
recommendations and final report is one of 
the factors that enabled certain persons to 
break down the solidarity previously existing 
among the employees and make them accept 
the principle of the local union, which is 
undeniably to their disadvantage ; 

Considering that the chairman of the board, 
Mr. Montpetit, admitted himself that he 
would have recommended recognition of the 
Brotherhood as sole bargaining agent of the 
Company’s employees, had not the change, 
as above indicated here, occurred: 

I cannot accept said fact of the change of 
unions as freely desired by the employees 
as an expression of their true will and wish, 
and I recommend to the Department of 
Labour to see, in so far as it may do so, 
that in future, three or four months are not 
allowed to elapse between the date of the 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation and that of the report of the 
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board’s members, especially where ten or 
twelve sessions were sufficient for the board 
to inform itself fully about the case. It is 
generally recognized in life that the time 
element often solves difficulties, but in the 
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case of the settlement of industrial disputes 
experience is there to show that such a factor 
is always unfavourable to the working class. 
Montreal, April 24, 1948. 


(Sgd.) Guy Merril Desaulniers. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Schultz Die Casting Company of 
Canada, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont., and its Employees 


Q: April 5, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Schultz Die 
Casting Company of Canada, Limited, Wal- 
laceburg, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 251, United Automobile Workers of 
America. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Supreme Court of Ontarjo, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. J. A. McNevin, K.C., 
Chatham, Ont., appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer; and Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren, appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employees. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Schultz Die Casting Com- 
pany Limited, Wallaceburg, Ontario, and 
its employees members of Local 251 
UAW Cid Or 

Te: 

The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you in this matter begs to sub- 
mit its report. 

The board held sittings in Wallaceburg to 
hear the representations made by the parties. 
The applicant Union was represented by Hans 
H. McIntyre, International Representative 
U.A.W. C.1.0., Ivan McCallum, Chairman of 
the Plant Committee of Local 251 U.A.W. 
C.1I.0., and Harry Wilson, a member of the 
Publicity Committee of Local 251 U.A.W. 
C1I.0. The Company was represented by 
J. B. Aylesworth, K.C. counsel for the Com- 
pany, the Honourable A. St. Clair Gordon, 
President and General Manager, and D. J. 
McGorman, Superintendent. 

In view of the provisions of sec. 42 of the 
Act, it should be noted that the union repre- 
sentatives and the board consented to Mr. 


Aylesworth appearing as counsel on behalf 
of the Company. 

The dispute arose out of the demand by 
the applicant union to be recognized as the 
collective bargaining agency to negotiate a 
collective agreement with the Company on 
behalf of the employees. The Company 
claimed to have a current collective agree- 
ment with their hourly-rated employees. 
Representatives of the union presented and 
read a written brief to the board setting out 
their submissions. The board then suggested 
that the matters in question be settled by 
taking of a vote of the hourly-rated employees 
by secret ballot. After discussion both parties 
to the dispute agreed to this suggestion. 
Subsequently Mr. Douglas Yates, President 
of the Employees Association with which the 
Company now has a collective agreement, 
stated to the board on behalf of the Associa- 
tion that he was willing that the rights of 
all parties, including the Association of which 
he was president, should be decided in the 
manner suggested, that is, by a secret ballot. 
Thereupon the parties settled the form of 
ballot desired to be submitted as follows. 


“In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and In the Matter of 
a Dispute between Schultz Die Casting 
Company Limited, Wallaceburg, Ontario, 
and its Employees Members of Local 251 
U.A.W. C.LO. 


(Mark “X” opposite your choice) 
I want to bargain collectively with my 
employer through Schultz Employees 
Union URE AiG 


Ol 


I want to bargain collectively with my 
employer through Local 251 U.A.W. 
C.1.0. area eet 


It is suggested that a vote be taken by 
secret ballot under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Labour at as early a date as pos- 
sible. The parties have undertaken to be 
bound by the result of this vote, and that the 
employees’ organization obtaining the majority 
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of votes shall be recognized as the bargaining 
agent on behalf of the hourly-rated employees 
of the Company. 

The board desires to express its appreciation 
to all parties for the very conciliatory and 
reasonable attitude adopted and for their co- 
operation with the board in having the ques- 
tion in dispute determined in a practical and 
conclusive manner. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the F. X. Drolet Company, 
Quebec, P.Q., and its Employees 


(Oe April 24, a unanimous report was re- 
ceived by the Minister of Labour from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the F. X. Drolet Company, Quebec, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 74, Inter- 
national Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America (L.G. April, 1943, 
Dipdaa). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boul- 
anger, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Messrs. Guy Hudon and Joseph Matte, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Department of Labour 
of Canada 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
and re dispute between The F. X Drolet 
Company, (Employer), and its employ- 
ees, members of Local 74, International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North Amerca, (Employees). 


The board was established in conformity 
with the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, Chap. 112) by Order of the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour of Canada, dated February 27, 1943. 
(Exhibit “A” attached). The board was 
made up of Mr. Guy MHudon, barrister, 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer, of Mr. Joseph Matte, Alderman 
for the City of Quebec, appointed on the 
recommendation of the employees, and of 
the Honourable Justice J. Oscar L. Boulanger, 
of the Superior Court of the Province of 
Quebec, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the board. 
The members of the board took the oath 
provided under the Act before undertaking 
their duties. (Exhibits “B” and “C” attached). 
Seven sessions were held by the _ board, 
attended by all three members, at which 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this lst day of April, 1943. 
(Sgd.) J. G. Gillanders, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) J. A. McNevin, 
Member. 
sessions twelve witnesses were heard for 


the employees and fourteen for the em- 
ployer. (List “E” attached). These wit- 
nesses testified under oath, and their state- 
ments were translated from French into 
English by Mr. Paul Miquelon, barrister, 
whose services as interpreter were retained by 
the board at the request of Mr. R. Y. 
Menary, District Representative and Organ- 
izer of the International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America. 
Messrs. Menary and J. Arthur Boulanger, 
vice-president of Local 74, represented the 
employees at the inquiry, while Mr. Emile 
Drolet, president of the F. X Drolet Com- 
pany, represented the employer. Mr. Joseph 
Senechal, sworn process-server, was employed 
to serve subpoenas on the employer’s wit- 
nesses. Mr. Menary submitted a brief, hereto 
annexed. 
NATURE OF THE DISPUTE 


On January 8, 1943, at a meeting of Local 
74, a resolution was adopted requesting the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointing the employees’ repre- 
sentatives in connection with the investiga- 
tion, recommending the employee representa- 
tive for the board, and declaring in favour 
of strike action should the request be refused. 
The application for the establishment of a 
board is dated January 9, 1943, (Exhibit “F” 
attached) and is supported by solemn declara- 
tion by Messrs. Menary and Boulanger dated 
January 12, 1943. The employees’ grievances 
against their employer as expressed in said 
application may be summarized as follows: 

1. Employer’s refusal to recognize Local 74 

as agent and representative of his employees 
and negotiate with it concerning working con- 
ditions, wage adjustments, classifications of 
labour, cost-of-living bonus and _ overtime; 
employer’s refusal to join with Local 74 in a 
submission to the Regional War Labour Board 
of matters concerning wages, cost-of-living 
bonus, classification of labour and overtime 
work. Many meetings were held with the 
employer, but without any satisfactory re- 
sults; 

2. Discrimination by the employer against 

those of his employees, members of Local 74. 
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On January 23, 1948, the employer replied 
to his employees’ application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and he not 
only definitely opposed said application, but 
also opposed the holding of a vote to 
determine the labour union desired by a 
majority of employees, (Exhibit “G” attach- 


ed), the reasons given by him being as 
follows: 
“J. Our Company has already formally 


recognized another labour organization, namely 
the National Catholic Syndicate of the Metal 
Trades of Quebec; 

“9. Said syndicate’s membership includes 
two-thirds of our employees, and the member- 
ship control is easy as the result of our agree- 
ment to collect union dues from the employee’s 
pay; 

“3. Our Company signed a collective labour 
agreement with the Syndicate on December 24, 
1942, recognizing said Syndicate as the sole 
agent for all employees (Copy of said agree- 
ment is attached to the present letter) ; 

“4. We do not propose to recognize two 
labour unions, considering the practical diffi- 
culties in connection therewith, and consider- 
ing further that such a situation would be 
such as to affect production unfavourably and 
retard Canada’s war effort; 

“5. Nothing in the Dominion legislation or 
in the wartime Orders in Council compels 
any employer to recognize two labour unions.” 


The employer’s reply to the charge of dis- 
crimination is as follows: 

“Finally, the International Union speaks of 
discrimination against its members. We con- 
sider that, as the employer, we may give a 
greater preference to the syndicate, which 
represents the majority of our employees. We 
might add, however, that to date the members 
of the International Union have received the 
same wage increases as those of the Catholic 
Syndicate, in accordance with a general find- 
ing of the Regional War Labour Board.” 

The employer also submits that matters 
concerning wages, cost of living bonus and 
overtime work are within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Regional War Labour Board. 

The Minister of Labour of Canada decided 
that, under Paragraph 2, Section 7, of the 
Act, the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation in connection with 
the above mentioned dispute was justified. 


REASONS FOR THE DISPUTE 


In 1988 or 1939, the plant’s employees 
wished to organize a National Catholic Syn- 
dicate, under the Professional Syndicates Act 
of Quebec (RS.Q., 1941, Chap. 162). The 
employer objected, and nothing more was 
done. The employer stated that the main 
reason for his objection was that the pro- 
posed Syndicate would have covered his 
foundry only, leaving out the two other 
foundries at Quebec and one at Levis. 
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In late August, 1942, the foundry workers — 
of the district took steps towards the crea- 
tion in Quebec of a local of the International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America. 

On August 29, 1942, Mr. J. M. Landriault, 
Organizer for the American Federation of 
Labour at Quebec, wrote a certain Mr. Smith, 
in Cincinnati, to the effect that the foundry 
workers wished to establish a Local Union in 
Quebec City affiliated with the international 
organization. (Exhibit P-1 attached). 

Francois Julien, corresponding secretary of 
Local 74, a fitter at the foundry of the James 
Hazel & Sons at Quebec, met Mr. J. M. 
Walsh, organizer of the Federation of Labour, 
and Mr. Landriault in late August, 1942, for 
the purpose of establishing a local union. He 
was advised to get in touch with Montreal, 
and the Montreal officers sent Mr. Menary 
to Quebec to make necessary arrangements. 
There were meetings of foundry workers in 
early September. On September 15, 1942, the 
local union was established at Hudon Hall, 
110 du Pont Street, Quebec. The officers of 
the new local were elected and a charter 
obtained from the central organization early 
in November. 

About November 20 a meeting of the new 
local was held, at which the charter was read, 
the members initiated and officers installed. 
It was decided to request an interview with 
the employer to start negotiations. 

According to Mr. Julien, of the 85 employees 
of the Drolet plant, 40 have joined Local 74, 
namely 22 out of 23 in the foundry depart- 
ment, and 18 out of 62 in the machine shop. 
At first, only foundry workers were accepted, 
but after October, 18 machine shop employees 
were also taken in. It was noted after Novem- 
ber 20 that the shop employees favoured: the 
Catholic Syndicate rather than Local 74, and 
it was then decided not to enroll them any 
longer and, after the date given, notices of 
meetings were sent to foundry employees 
only. 

On November 25, 1942, Mr. Menary, on 
behalf of Local 74, requested an interview 
with the employer to discuss the making of a 
collective agreement. (Exhibit P-7 attached). 
Mr. Menary’s letter closes by stating that 
unless a reply is received before December 7, 
it would be considered that the employer had 
refused to meet his employees, and the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation would be sought. 

On December 17, 1942, the shop committee 
appointed by Local 74 submitted to the em- 
ployer a draft agreement similar to Exhibit 
P-8 hereto attached. It was stated therein 
that the parties agreed to meet for the pur- 
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poses of discussion, remedying abuses, making 
adjustments, and the formulation of a joint 
submission to the Regional War Labour Board 
concerning wages, cost of living bonus and 
working hours. 

On December 22, the shop committee had 
another meeting with the employer to receive 
his reply. The employer refused to accept the 
draft agreement, his main reason given being 
that there was nothing concrete, definite or 
specific in said draft. In the meantime, the 
organization of a Catholic syndicate to dis- 
place Local 74 in the plant was proceeding, 
and the collective agreement with said syndi- 
cate, which was signed on December 24, was 
under preparation. 

The employer, being unable to effectively 
oppose the organization of his employees into 
a union, favoured the establishment of a Na- 
tional Catholic Syndicate. A syndicate was 
organized at a meeting held at the plant be- 
tween the hours of 5 and 6 on November 20, 
1942, by the Rev. Father Dionne and other 
Catholic syndicate organizers. Such a meet- 
ing was possible only with the employer’s 
benevolent permission; the men were paid 
by the employer for the working hour lost 
while attending said meeting. Furthermore, 
the employer did not disguise his preference 
for the syndicate. He prefers dealing with an 
organization controlled in the Province of 
Quebec, rather than with an international 
body, and also prefers dealing with people of 
his own creed, nationality and language. These 
are understandable reasons. No official of the 
F. X. Drolet Company attended the meeting 
in order not to be exposed to the charge of 
having tried to influence the employees by 
their presence. The syndicate was established 
at said meeting. 

A certain number of the members of Local 
74 joined the syndicate; not one of them was 
forced to do so against his will,-and there was 
no intimidation, that is to say, no action that 
could be called compulsion or intimidation. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that those people 
gave in to pressure and incitement. The 
syndicate propagandists stressed the religious 
angle; they insisted on the non-denomina- 
tional character of the International Union, in 
which no prayers are recited (Albert Cloutier’s 
testimony), gave prospects of wage increases, 
and proferred threats of dismissal. Mr. 
Georges Bedard, an accountant in the plant, 
was a propagandist for the syndicate, but ap- 
parently the management of the Company 
did not participate actively in the campaign. 
Romeo Paradis, recording secretary of Local 
74, declared he joined the syndicate because 
the pressure he had been subjected to had 
made him nervous and caused him loss of 
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sleep and appetite (Exhibit P-3 attached). 
Another, Euclide Hince, gave in to a promise 
of a daily wage increase of one dollar (Exhibit 
P-4 attached). J. Arthur Paquet, another 
member of Local 74, joined the syndicate be- 
cause he was threatened with losing his job. 
Paradis, Hince and Paquet repeated under 
oath before the Board their statements in 
Exhibits P-3, P-4, and P-5. Georges Vidal, 
member of Local 74, signed up with the syndi- 
cate for the sake of peace and not to be 
pestered any longer. Laurent Roy signed in 
favour of the syndicate to keep his job, hay- 
ing been told that members of the Interna- 
tional Union would be the first to go. On the 
other hand, the thirteen witnesses, testifying 
for the employer, declared they joined the 
syndicate of their own free will. Others who 
testified on behalf of Local 74, Lucien Petillot 
for instance, stated they had done so to be 
agreeable with the employer, but without 
formal request on his part. 

On December 24, 1942, an exclusive labour 
agreement was signed between the syndicate 
and the employer (Exhibit “H” attached). It 
was effective from its signing and remains in 
force until April 30, 1944. The agreement 
was prepared by Mr. Gerard Picard, president 
of the Central Council of the National Catho- 


-he Syndicates and secretary of the Canadian 


and Catholic Confederation of Labour, who 
also signed it together with Mr. Georges 
Bedard as witnesses. According to the follow- 
ing quoted clauses, the agreement is a closed 
shop one: 


“1, The National Catholic Syndicate of the 
Metal Trades of Quebec is the sole labour 
organization recognized by the employer. 


“2. The syndicate will fully co-operate with 
the employer for the maintenance of good 
discipline in the plant and in everything bear- 
ing on trade relations, and to insure the 
greatest production possible. 


“3. The syndicate will be granted union 
preference by the employer and, to that end, 
the employer shall employ only members in 
good standing of the syndicate in all opera- 
tions and occupations covered by the present 
agreement. It is understood, however, that 
every new employee will be allowed a month 
to join the syndicate. If at a meeting of the 
syndicate a majority of the members should 
decide in favour of the check off of syndicate 
membership dues once monthly, the employ er 
agrees to make such dues collection. 


“By the agreement the employer grants the 
employee an hourly wage increase of five 
cents.” 


Following the signature of the agreement, 
on January 20, 1943, a letter signed on behalf 
of the syndicate by Marcel Vidal (formerly 
an organizer for Local 74) was distributed 
among the employees inviting them to join 
the syndicate (Exhibit P-10 attached). 
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Together with said letter, another of the 
same date and under the employer’s signature 
was distributed informing the employees that 
they had to join the syndicate to keep their 
jobs, as the employer had signed a closed 
shop agreement with the syndicate (Exhibit 
P-2 attached). 

On January 29, 1943, the employees who 
had not joined the syndicate received from 
National Selective Service, a Notice of 
Separation identical to Exhibit P-9 hereto 
attached. 

FINDINGS 


It follows from the investigation: 


That the employer refused to recognize 
Local 74 as representative and agent for his 
employees. He refused to deal with Local 
74 and to enter into an agreement with that 
organization. The employer does not deny 
the fact, but maintains Local 74 was not 
authorized to speak on behalf of his employ- 
ees, since it did not represent a majority of 
them. The employer dealt with the National 
Catholic Syndicate and made an agreement 
with it because, he maintained, two-thirds 
of his employees belong to that syndicate. 
Such was not the situation at the start, that 
is in August, September, October and Nov- 
ember, 1942, since it is established that Local 
74 had organized the employees before the 
syndicate. The syndicate entered the situa- 
tion on November 20, 1942, if not at the 
employer’s formal invitation, at least with 
his indulgence. 

As to the charge of discrimination against 
members of Local 74, according to the 
evidence it may be summed up as follows: 
The action charged was not carried out, but 
was attempted. As threatened, the employer 
did not discharge the employees who refused 
to join the syndicate and did not follow up 
the separation notices he had had addressed 
to his objecting employees, because Section 
502a of the Criminal Code prevented him 
from doing so: Compulsion to join the 
syndicate, to the detriment of Local 74, was 
not enforced. 


ATTEMPT AT SETTLEMENT 


The investigated completed, appreciating 
that there is not room for two Unions in a 
plant of 85 employees and that the continua- 
tion of the existing difficulty retarded produc- 
tion, the Board attempted to obtain a friendly 
settlement of the dispute (Section 24 of the 
Act). We suggested a conference of the 
officers of both unions concerned, without 
interference from the employer. At such 
a conference each party would have had to 
give definite proof in order to determine 
which had a majority in the plant, the minor- 
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ity union having then to give way to the 
other. Both parties turned down the sugges- 
tion. | 

It was then suggested to hold a secret 
ballot in the whole plant, under supervision 
of the Department of Labour of Canada, to 
determine which union was authorized to 
speak on behalf of all the employees. At 
first, Local 74 insisted that the balloting be 
restricted to the foundry employees, origi- 
nally 99 per cent under its control, but finally 
agreed without reservation, with the sugges- 
tion that all of the plant’s employees should 
vote, and pledged to leave the field to its 
rival union and competitor should the vote 
go against it. Mr. Picard did not accept the 
suggestion. At first he rejected it cate- 
gorically; then he amended his statement by 
saying that the body of which he was the 
president would only participate in an 
advisory capacity, and that the matter would 
have to be dealt with at a meeting of the 
Metal Trades syndicate, an autonomous 
body, which was solely competent to decide 
on the point. However, Mr. Picard gave the 
impression that were his organization con- 
sulted, he would advise against accepting the 
suggestion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The board, following its investigation, con- 
siders it should make the recommendations 
which follow for the settlement of the dis- 
pute in accordance with the justice and the 
merits of the case: 

1. A secret ballot, under the direction and 
control of the Department of Labour of 
Canada, but with the assistance of the officers 
of the syndicate and of Local 74, should be 
held throughout the plant, in order that all 
employees may indicate freely, without coer- 
cion or undue influence, whether they wish to 
belong to the International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America 
or to the National Catholic Syndicate of the 
Metal Trades of Quebec. Said vote should 
be taken within thirty days of the issuing 
of the report. 

2. The employer should accept the results 
of the voting without further objection and 
recognize as spokesman of its employees the 
successful union in said voting. The 
employees should also abide by the results 
of the voting and discontinue all agitation 
thereafter, as division among themselves is 
contrary to their best interests. However, 
consideration should be given the _ present 
collective Agreement, concerning which it 
is not within our power to express an opinion. 


Quebec, April 20, 1943. 
| (Sgd.) J. O. L. Boulanger 


(Sg¢d.) Jos. Matte 
(Sgd.) G. Hudon. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


The Minister of Labour recently received 
a report from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Geo. W. Reed .& Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 2735, United Steelworkers of 
America (L.G. Feb. 1948, p. 196). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. Ayme Lafontaine, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. D. A. Paterson, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. D. A. Paterson; Mr. R. L. 
Calder, K.C., submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Geo. W. Reed & Company, LInmited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 2735, United Steelworkers 
of America. 


This Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, composed of Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., 
nominated by the employees, Mr. D. A. Pater- 
son, nominated by the employer, and Mr. 
Ayne LaFontaine, K.C., chairman, appointed 
by you, has concluded its numerous sittings, 
terminated its lengthly investigation, and has 
the honour to submit respectfully the follow- 
ing report: 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, dated 
November 4, 1942, states the nature and cause 
of dispute as follows: “Refusal of the Geo. 
W. Reed & Company, Limited, to negotiate 
a contract with Local 2735, U.S. of A., cover- 
ing sole bargaining rights, hours of work, 
grievance procedure, seniority, reclassification 
of wages and occupations. They also request 
that the Government hold a vote in the Geo. 
W. Reed Richelieu St. Plant to determine 
who the employees wish to have represent 
them”. 

The board held all its sittings in the City 
of Montreal, on the following dates: Janu- 
ary 26, 1943, February 1, 1943, February 8, 


1943, February 10, 1943, February 15, 1943, 
February 16, 1943, February 18, 1943, Febru- 
ary 19, 1943, and February 23, 1943. Messrs. 
Ivan J. Campbell, R. J. Lamoureux, Ulric 
Renaud and Maurice Brisebois represented the 
United Steelworkers of America at most of 
the meetings. Mr. J. Hastie Holden, Manager, 
and Jos. Nairn, Superintendent, represented 
the employer. At the second meeting of the 
board, Mr. I. J. Campbell, on behalf of the 
United Steelworkers of America, stated that 
the whole issue should be limited to the sole 
bargaining rights being vested with the United 
Steelworkers of America to represent the em- 
ployees to deal with the Company. This was 
agreed by the board. 


At the sitting of February 1, 1943, Mr. I. J. 
Campbell filed a short brief of even date 
summarizing, the dispute as follows: 


On or about October 22, 1942, we met by 
pre-arrangement Mr. J. H. Holden, Manager 
of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, 
to discuss with his Company the possibility 
of securing for Local 2735, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, a collective agreement. Mr. 
Holden inquired as to the number of his em- 
ployees who are paid-up members of our 
organization, and, when told that we had 
secured well over the majority of his em- 
ployees, he stated that he did not believe this 
to be true, and requested that we furnish him 
with the membership list. This we refused. 
Mr. Holden stated that he thought collective 
bargaining was a good thing, but that he had 
already been in negotiations with the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association’s 
representative. We thus suggested that both 
the Company and the involved Union should 
agree to a vote being taken, and in the event 
of the United Steelworkers of America losing 
such a vote we would retire from the picture. 
Mr. Holden would not agree to this, but re- 
quired ten days to think it over. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1942, Mr. Holden wrote the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell stating his objections to 
dealing with the United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica, and stated that he preferred to deal with 
the Sheet Metal Workers (A.F. of L.). On 
November 3, 1942, Mr. M. MacLean, Director 
of Industrial Relations, answered Mr. Holden’s 
letter for the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
quoting the following excerpt: “It is our 
view that the desire of the employees them- 
selves should be given paramount considera- 
tion”. After two meetings in Mr. Bernard 
Rose’s. office (Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner) Mr. Holden refused to negoti- 
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ate further. Mr. Rose advised a vote be taken 
in the plant. The vote was taken on Decem- 
ber 38, 1942, with the result that over 53 per 
cent favoured the United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica as the bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees. In view of this result, we again wrote 
to Mr. Holden on December 4, 1942, request- 
ing the resumption of negotiations and, on 
December 7, 1942, Mr. Holden replied that he 
did not believe the result of the ballot to be 
conclusive and therefore was not free to nego- 
tiate with us. The result of this attitude was 
the setting up of the board. Having secured 
the majority of the vote, the United Steel- 
workers of America should be recognized as 
the sole bargaining agency for the employees 
of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited. 
Mr. Campbell filed, as Exhibits P.1 and 5, 
the correspondence and telegrams with the 
Director of Industrial Relations and Registrar, 
in Ottawa, and with the Minister of Labour, 
in Quebec, and others, and as Exhibit P.9, a 
draft of Memorandum of Agreement between 
the United Steelworkers of America and the 
Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, and, as 
Exhibit P.10, fourteen affidavits signed by 
employees of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, 
Limited, alleging that they had been requested 
to sign the petition against the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

At the sitting of February 8, 1943, Mr. I. J. 
Campbell and Mr. J. H. Holden produced a 
summary of the ballot held on December 3, 
1942, at the plant of Geo. W. Reed & Com- 
pany, Limited, which gave the following result 
to the said question: “Are you in favour of 
Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, negotiat- 
ing an agreement with the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, Local 2735?” 

Spoiled 
Number of Voters Voted Yes No _ ballots 
679 579 364 209 6 


100 employees did not register their vote, 
and the result indicated that slightly over 53 
per cent of the eligible voters had cast their 
votes in favour of the United Steelworkers of 
America. Mr. Campbell contended, as a re- 
sult of the above ballot, and by inference to 
letters of Mr. M. Maclean, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations and Registrar, addressed to 
Mr. J. H. Holden, Manager of the Geo. W. 
Reed & Company, Limited, dated November 
3, 1942, and of Honourable Edgar Rochette, 
Minister of Labour for the Province of Que- 
bee, addressed to Mr. R. J. Lamoureux, dated 
December 31, 1942, that the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, representing the majority of 
the employees, had the right to enter into a 
bargaining agreement with the Geo. W. Reed 
& Company, Limited, and this concluded Mr. 
I. J. Campbell’s evidence. 
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On behalf of the employer, Mr. J. H. 
Holden, Manager, produced a brief, dated 
February 5, 1943, and requested the privilege 
of having certain witnesses appear before the 
board to substantiate certain statements con- 
tained therein. After discussion, it was 
unanimously agreed that the testimonial evi- 
dence be limited to a maximum of four wit- 
nesses for each side. 

Mr. J. H. Holden’s brief could be summed 
up as follows:— 


(a) Certain of the employees have been 
operating under an agreement signed with the 
International Union (A.F. of L.) and the 
Syndicat Catholique, since 1934; 

(6) During July and August, 1935, the Com- 
pany, together with certain of the Sheet Metal 
firms in the City of Montreal, commenced 
negotiations towards an agreement covering 
shop work, but it was never consummated; 

(c) During the summer of 1937, eight Sheet 
Metal Companies in Montreal again com- 
menced negotiations for am agreement be- 
tween themselves and the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association, Local 116 (A.F. 
of L.). In March, 1938, this agreement was 
completed and signed by the Companies and 
the Steel Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation. It was forwarded to Quebec to be 
published, but the Department of Labour 
refused to give province-wide jurisdiction to 
the agreement; 

(d) Early in September, 1942, Mr. J. H. 
Holden had various conversations and meet- 
ings, in his office, with Mr. O. Renaud, of the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion, Local 116, discussing the possibilities of 
an agreement covering all the employees and 
the International Association. On October 8, 
1942, Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, 
received a letter from the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association, Local 116, sug- 
gesting an agreement with the Company 
and/or the formation of a collective labour 
agreement for the Sheet Metal industry; 

(e) On October 19, 1942, the Geo. W. Reed 
& Company, Limited, received a letter from 
the United Steelworkers of America (C.I.0.) 
in which they claimed a majority of the em- 
ployees and asked that the Company negoti- 
ate an agreement with their organization; 

(f) Since early in the Fall, 1942, a number 
of sheet metal companies had been discussing 
together towards working at a_ collective 
labour agreement covering the Sheet Metal 
industry in this territory. Finally, an agree- 
ment was consummated and sent to Quebec 
pursuant to provisions of the Collective 
Labour Agreement Act (RS.Q. 1941, Chap. 
163) and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, under date of December 5, 1942. The 
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following eleven companies were signatories 
to the agreement: Cresswell-Pomeroy Limi- 
ted, Eastern Steel Products Limited, Michel 
A. Chouinard Limitee, Forget-Powell Com- 
pany, Henderson Barwick Company Limited, 
Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corporation Limi- 
ted, McGruer, Fortier, Meyers Limited, Doug- 
las Bros., Norman & Collie Limited, Geo. W. 
Reed & Company Limited, Ventilating & 
Blow Pipe Company Limited; 

(g) Mr. J. H. Holden contended that the 
situation in the factory had materially 
changed since the time of the voting. There 
is a substantial group of employees who do 
not wish to have the Company negotiate any 
agreement with the United Steelworkers of 
America (C.I.0.) and still another large group 
who belonged to the Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Local 116, and this 
preponderant number of the employees all de- 
sired to be covered only by the collective 
labour agreement embracing all sheet metal 
firms in this district; 

(hk) The Employer feels that the collective 
labour agreement which has been signed and 
forwarded to the Department of Labour, at 
Quebec, is adequate and comprehensive and 
that nothing can be gained by attempting to 
negotiate any further agreement with the 
second group. 

The first witness called by Mr. J. H. Holden 
was Mr. Henri Guay, who has been in the 
employ of the Geo. W. Reed & Company 
Limited for 27 years and 8 months. Mr. Guay 
declared that he had been a member of the 
International Union (A.F. of L.) for 6 or 7 
years, and that, since the ballot, there had 
been a change of opinion and sentiment. 
Cross-examined at length by Mr. I. J. Camp- 
bell, the witness stated that he was aware of 
the different negotiations which had taken 
place, since 1934, with reference to certain 
agreements and contracts. He further reiter- 
ated that, in his opinion, many of those who 
had voted “yes” would now vote “no”, be- 
eause they had not then understood the mean- 
ing of the vote. 

The next witness called by Mr. J. H. Holden 
was Mr. James Wilson, sheet metal worker, 
employee of the Company for 14 years, who 
declared that he was a member of the Inter- 
national Union (A.F. of L.) and that, since 
the vote, a change of heart took place and the 
sentiment of the employees was against nego- 
tiating with the United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica (C.I.0.). Four or five days after the 
vote, 4 or 5 leading men approached him in 
his capacity of Chairman of the Shop Com- 
mittee and asserted that they did not wish 
the Company to deal with the United Steel- 
workers of America and had asked him to 
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pass a petition to that effect. The witness 
then filed a petition signed by 392 employees 
of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, 
and the heading, both in English and French, 
of the petition, dated September 7, 1942, was 
worded as follows: “To Whom It May Con- 
cern: This is to advise that, if the Company 
has any dealings or makes any arrangements 
with the ‘C.I.0.’, we, the undersigned abso- 
lutely refuse to work under these conditions.” 

The witness James Wilson was closely cross- 
examined by Mr. I. J. Campbell. He re- 
affirmed his previous statement to the effect 
that many had changed their mind and the 
evidence is in the number of United Steel- 
workers of America (C.I.0.) who signed the 
petition. He declared that there was no fore- 
man on the Shop Committee and that no fore- 
men handled the petition. He further con- 
tended that promises had been made by the 
United Steelworkers of America to influence 
the vote, such as an increase of 20 cents an 
hour, for night shifts, and one week holiday. 

Miss Mary Murphy is an electric welder, 
employed by the Geo. W. Reed & Company, 
Limited, and is not a member of any union. 
She declared that there was a disinclination 
against the United Steelworkers of America 
before and after the vote, but that this disin- 
clination was worse now. She was elected on 
the Shop Committee. Cross-examined by Mr. 
I. J. Campbell, she stated that the majority 
of the girls (about 95 girls in the plant) did 
not favour the United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica, but she did not know the reasons why. 

Mr. Rolland Pelletier, a machine operator, 
has been 20 years with the Employer. He is 
a member of the International Union, Local 
116, and he declared, under oath, that he was 
aware of the result of the ballot of last Fall, 
but that a change of sentiment was notice- 
able, and that a petition had been circulated 
against the United Steelworkers of America 
and there are some who had voted “yes” who 
would now vote “no”. The cross-examination 
of Mr. Rolland Pelletier by Mr. I. J. Camp- 
bell brought no additional evidence. 

Mr. Onesime Renaud, business agent for the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Association, 
Local 116 (A.F. of L.) referred to the agreement 
signed jointly with the International Union 
and the Syndicat Catholique, in 1934. He also 
mentioned the existence of the collective 
agreement, which he had signed on behalf of 
his union, and the decree which was in force 
with the different Sheet Metal Companies 
and the International Union. He _ believed 
that the International Union had a preponder- 
ant vote in the plant. Upon cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. I. J. Campbell, Mr. Renaud de- 
clared that there were approximately 2,000 
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employees in the eleven plants who were 
signatories to the collective agreement, and 
the International Union, with the exception 
of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, 
had a 99 per cent majority in the other plants. 

Mr. Ernest Lavoie, who had received his 
dismissal notice from the Company, appeared 
voluntarily before the board and made a 
lengthy statement with reference to his trade 
as a blacksmith. An affidavit signed by Mr. 
Lavoie had been previously filed by Mr. I. J. 
Campbell, together with thirteen other afh- 
davits. His evidence did not bring any addi- 
tional light on the question. 

Mr. I. J. Campbell wished to call three ad- 
ditional witnesses: Mr. Harry Ralph, Sheet 
Metal Worker, Mr. A. Pare, Tinsmith, and 
Mr. Alfred Richard, Tinsmith mechanic, all 
employees of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, 
Limited. 

Mr. Harry Ralph was examined by Mr. 
I. J. Campbell and said that he was a mem- 
ber of the International Union, but that he 
had a membership card with the United Steel- 
workers of America (C.1.0.), dated November, 
1942. He stated that he was one of the four 
or five who had started the petition and that 
he heard of a change of sentiment and that 
the employees would favour a collective agree- 
ment. Mr. Ralph was also cross-examined by 
Mr. Holden and Mr. Nairn. 

Mr. A. Pare, Tinsmith, who had been with 
the Company for 18 years, declared that he 
had signed the petition and that he was not 
a member of any union at the present time, 
but that he’had been in the International 
Union previously. He believed that it was 
good policy to sign the petition. He gave his 
opinion that the men originating the petition 
did so because they did not want a union. He 
further emphasized that he could not state 
whether there was a change of sentiment as a 
result of this petition. 

Mr. Alfred Richard, Tinsmith mechanic, 6 
years’ service with the Company, asserted that 
he believed there had been a change of 
Opinion since the ballot and he was one of 
the four or five who circulated the petition in 
the plant. He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Union about 5 years ago and, felt that, 
if a vote were taken, it would certainly favour 
the International Union. 


Mr. I. J. Campbell, in his brief of February 


1, 1943, summarized the negotiations which 
had taken place between the Geo. W. Reed 
& Company, Limited, and the United Steel- 
workers of America, and concluded by the 
result of the ballot of December 3, 1942, fav- 
ouring the United Steelworkers of America, 
and these facts are not being contested. On 
the other hand, Mr. J. H. Holden, on behalf 
of the employer, in his brief of February 5, 
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1943, also gave a history of the dealings of his 
Company with organized labour, since 1934, 
and the testimonial evidence corroborated 
these dealings and these were not contested 
by the other side. 


It was alleged by Mr. Holden that, since 
the ballot was held om December 3, 1942, the 
situation had materially changed and_ this 
board feels that all the witnesses called by 
both parties (with the exception of Mr. A. 
Pare, called by Mr. I. J. Campbell, who fav- 
oured the petition, but could not say whether 
a change of mind had taken place or not) 
have corroborated, under oath, the above al- 
legation. This change of sentiment did not 
favour the United Steelworkers of America. 
The second witness, Wilson, called by the 
Employer, substantiated his verbal evidence 
by producing a petition signed by 392 em- 
ployees, dated December 7, 1942, four days 
after the ballot was held. The evidence 
demonstrated that the originators of the peti- 
tiom were mechanics at the plant who acted 
solely of their own accord. Mr. Holden pro- 
duced the following documents: copy of let- 
ter, dated February 1, 1943, addressed by the 
Secretary of the Regional War Labour Board, 
to the Minister of Labour, Quebec, referring 
to the collective labour agreement with the 
sheet metal industry of Montreal for presen- 
tation to the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
in order that the decree may be extended. A 
printed extract from the Quebec Official 
Gazette of December 5, 1942, was also pro- 
duced, requesting the Honourable Edgar 
Richette, Minister of Labour, to render 
obligatory the collective labour agreement 
entered into between the eleven above-men- 
tioned firms, represented by the Builders Ex- 
change Inc. on the one part and, on the other 
part, by the Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association, Local 116. The decree 
establishing the approval of the petition came 
into force from the date of its publication in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, to wit: on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943. 


The board has come to the following con- 
clusions: 


1. The result of the ballot held on Decem- 
ber 3, 1942, does not represent the true desire 
of the majority of the employees to negotiate 
an agreement with the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2735, the vote showing that 
slightly over 53 per cent of the total number 
of eligible voters had voted “yes”, and it does 
not indicate that the United Steelworkers of 
America composes a majority of the employ- 
ees of the Geo. W. Reed & Company, 
Limited; 

2. The petition, dated December 7, 1942, 
signed by 392 employees of the Company, out 
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of a total of 656, at that time, which is close 
to 60 per cent, offsets the result of the ballot 
of December 3, 1942, and the non-equivocal 
wording of the petition can leave no doubt in 
one’s mind; 

3. The testimonial evidence bore the fact 
that the change of sentiment of the employees 
had not favoured the United Steelworkers of 
America since the ballot of December 3, 1942; 

4. The decree rendering obligatory the col- 
lective labour agreement between the Sheet 
Metal Manufacturing Companies (including 
the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited) and 
the Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, Local 116, became effective Febru- 
ary 20, 1943, and will remain in force until 
January 1, 1944; its provisions should apply 
to the employees of the Geo. W. Reed & Com- 
pany, Limited, for the duration of the decree. 
The Regional War Labour Board has ap- 
proved of the remuneration mentioned in the 
collective labour agreement which is now 
binding to the Geo. W. Reed & Company, 
Limited, together with the ten other com- 
panies, until January 1, 1944; 

5. It is a known fact that an election or 
a ballot is always a cause or source of dis- 
turbance and agitation and means a loss of 
time, much more so in a war industry, at 
the present time, and its results are not 
always satisfactory or conclusive, as has been 
illustrated. Whatever the outcome of a new 
ballot might be, it could not interfere with 
the above recited facts or alter the existing 
situation. 

RECOMMENDATION 


The recommendation of this board is that 
the application of the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2735, to negotiate a contract 
or agreement, on behalf of the employees, 
with the Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, 
should be disallowed. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) AyMe LaFonTAINE, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Sgd.) D. A. Patrrson, 
Member. 
Dated at Montreal, this sixth day of March, 
1943. 
: Minority Report 
To the Honourable Humpurey MirTcHe.., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 27385, United Steelworkers of 
America. 


This Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, composed of Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., 
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nominated by the employees, Mr. D. A. 
Paterson, nominated by the employer, and 
Mr. Ayme Lafontaine, K.C., Chairman, 
appointed by you, has concluded its numerous 
sittings, terminated its lengthy investigation, 
and has submitted a majority report, from 
which the undersigned begs to differ for the 
following reasons: 

The dispute referred to this board arises 
out of the refusal of Geo. W. Reed & 
Company, Limited, to negotiate a contract 
with Local 2735, US. of A., covering among 
other things, but principally, the concession 
to the Local of sole bargaining rights for the 
employees of the Company. 

Local 2735, U.S. of A., bases its claim to 
recognition upon a vote taken in the plant 
on December 5, 1942. The sole question 
upon the ballot was whether the voter wished 
to be represented by the US. of A., Local 
2735. 3864 employees voted “Yes”; 209 voted 
“No”; 6 ballots were spoiled; and 100 did 
not vote. The Local’s majority was 155. 
Their supporters nearly doubled the vote of 
their dissenters. As for those who did not 
vote, I suggest that no account should be 
taken of them. 

It is nowhere enacted that the Union pro- 
posing itself as sole bargaining agency should 
register a certain proportion of support in 
the voting. Technically, a mere majority 
suffices, as it does in every electoral deci- 
sion, In any democracy. This is particu- 
larly true where no other Union offers itself, 
alternatively, as the bargaining agency. 

In this case there was no other candidate. 
At a conference in Mr. Rose’s office, it was 
suggested by him that the Local of Sheet 
Metal Workers, A.F. of L., should go upon 
the ballot, but the shadowy representatives 
of that body turned the suggestion down. 

There has been a controversy between the 
representatives of the disputants, over the 
date to which the Board should refer its 
decision. Should it be found upon circum- 
stances at the time the vote was taken, or 


upon circumstances existing immediately 
prior or contemporaneous with, its own 
sittings? The representative of Local 2735, 


US. of A., strongly contends that only those 
facts are material which were in being when 
the vote was taken and when the refusal to 
negotiate was formulated—which followed 
close upon. Otherwise the setting up of a 
Conciliation Board, with its inevitable delays, 
would constitute an irresistible temptation to 
create later circumstances, apparently con- 
tradictory of the vote; this vote I submit, 
being the only expression of the employees’ 
choice which can be taken under considera- 
tion. I am going to submit that the tempta- 
tion operated in this instance. 
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In urging that the vote be disregarded, 
and the present situation only be taken into 
consideration, the Company argues along two 
lines. 


1 


Hitherto, it sets forth, the Company has, 
since 1934, been dealing with the employees 
through other bargaining agencies, namely, 
Local 116 of the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association (A.F. of L.). and, in one 
instance, the Catholic Syndicate in the same 
trade. It instances the contacts as follows: 

(a) In 1934 it negotiated and concluded a 
contract (covering the outside, or structural, 
workers in its employ), with the A.F. of L. 
and the Catholic Syndicate. 

(b) In July and August, 1935, the Com- 
pany, with other companies in the same line, 
commenced negotiations towards an agree- 
ment covering its shop-workers, but it did 
not materialize. 

(c) In 1937 the same companies and the 
same Union reached an agreement to cover 
the trade throughout the Province, but the 
Provicial authorities disallowed it. 

(d) In September, 1942, Mr. Holden, for 
the Company, discussed the matter with Mr. 
Renaud, for the A.F. of L. 

(e) On October 8, 1942, the Company got 
a letter from Local 116 of the Sheet Metal 
Workers, International Association (A.F. of 
L.), “suggesting an agreement with the Com- 
pany and for a collective labour agreement 
for the Sheet Metal Industry”. 

In September and October, 1942, the US. 
of A. had been occupied busily in organizing 
the plant, and felt confident it had a majority 
of the employees behind it. Any suggestion 
that the Company was not aware of this, 
and that the conversation with Mr. Renaud, 
culminating in the letter of Local 116, was not 
the result of this awareness, puts a strain 
upon belief. The subject of the conversa- 
tion and of the letter had been in abeyance 
for 5 years, and the resurrection of it in 
October, 1942, is more than merely coinci- 
dental. 

On October 19, 1942, Geo. W. Reed .& 
Company, Limited, received a letter from the 
United Steelworkers of America (C.1.0.), 
claiming a majority of the employees, and 
asking that the. Company negotiate an agree- 
ment with their organization. 

But the recollection of the contacts and 
negotiations above set forth prompted Mr. 
J. H. Holden, Manager of the Company, to 
write to the Minister of Labour, objecting 
to dealing with the U.S. of A., and expressing 
a preference for the Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association (A.F. of L.). He 
was sharply reminded by the Department 
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that “the desire of the employees themselves 
should be given paramount consideration”. 
And, after some discussion, which is irrelevant, 
the vote was taken. 

Meanwhile, the collective bargain, which 
had been unpromoted since 1937, was pushed 
through with vigour, and, at an early session 
of the Board of Conciliation, the Company 
was able to present to the Board a “fait 
accompli”—an agreement consummated and 
sent to Quebec pursuant to the Collective 
Agreement Act (R.S.Q. 1941, Chap. 163) and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette under 
the date of December 5, 1942. It became 
effective on February 20, 1943, and will remain 
in force until January 1, 1944. 

The undersigned submits that, whatever 
merits this collective agreement may possess, 
intrinsically, the circumstances in which it 
was put through raise a presumption that its 
main object was to create what is believed to 
be an insurmountable bar to contracting with 
Local 2735 of the US. of A. 


2 


Until it was revived and galvanized into a 
rival of the U.S. of A., Local 116 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion seems to have been dormant or comatose 
for some time in the Geo. W. Reed & Com- 
pany’s plant. Witnesses called have testified 
to having been members of it, but are indefi- 
nite as to their present standing. Their 
knowledge of negotiations on their behalf by 
Local 116 of the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association (A.F. of L.) is limited 
to their taking place, but there is ignorance 
as to their nature. The inaction of the Local 
116 (A.F. of L.) is best established by the 
related experience of one Ralph, called as a 
witness. He had always belonged to the 
A.F. of L. and was an active proponent of it. 
Yet he joined the U.S. of A. Local 2735, at 
Geo. W. Reed & Company’s plant. Pressed 
for a reason he stated that he did not know 
that the A.F. of L. had an existance in the 
plant. As he had been. in that plant since 
June, 1942, the degree of activity of Local 
116 may be deduced, as well as the cause of 
its remarkable revival in the early winter of 
1942-1943, after the vote had been taken. 


3 


We come now to the petition, round-robin 
or declaration of intention, signed by 392 
employees of the plant, and conveying to 
the management the rather truculent threat; 
“This is to advise that, if the Company has 
any dealings or makes any arrangements with 
the ‘C.I.0.’, we, the undersigned absolutely 
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refuse to work under these conditions.” This 
threat the Company took smiling, and gladly 
had it produced, as evidence of a change of 
heart on the part of a large number of the 
“Yes” voters of December 3, 1942. 

The petition was initiated, we are told by 
two  witnesses—one of whom, however, 
retracted his statement—by the older men in 
the plant, who didn’t want any union. Other 
witnesses who spoke to their signatures said, 
practically, “It was brought to me and I 
signed it”. The signatures were collected 
during working hours, but “surreptitiously”. 
None of the signers testifying realized that 
they were threatening a walk-out. 

It seems to me that the worst method of 
consulting employees, in respect of their rela- 
tions with their employers, is the open peti- 
tion. Every one in the plant realized that 
the Company was against the C.1.O. If the 
petition has any use at all, it is because of 
its presentation to the employer. And, if the 
individual worker’s name is not on it, may 
not its absence be a matter of comment by 
the “boss” or somebody in his immediate 
.employ? Under these circumstances it is a 
matter of wonderment to me that it was not 
unanimous. 
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On the other hand, in a secret ballot- 
casting, properly conducted, the employee 
can look the employer in the face and say 
“Thou canst not say I did it’. 

That is why, coming personally to the 
conclusion that there has been pressure on 
the part of the Company, and the creation 
of circumstances posterior to the vote, to 
nullify its effect, I cannot concur in the 
majority report. 

The pivotal issue is—Do the employees of 
Geo. W. Reed & Company, Limited, wish to 
bargain with that Company through Local 
2735, U.S. of A. or through Local 116 Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association 
(A.F. of L.), or individually and personally? 
There is only one way to find out, and it is 
by taking another vote. 

And this is my sole and minority recom- 
mendation. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) R. L. Caper, 


Representative of Local 2735, 
United Steelworkers of America 


(COLO) 
Montreal, March 8, 1948. 


Special Commissioner Named on Steel Plant Adjustments 


HE following statement was issued on 
April 30 by Hon. Humphrey Mutchell, 
Minister of Labour:— 

It will be recalled that, at the time of the 
settlement of the steel workers’ strike in 
January last, it was agreed by the Government 
that certain requests of the ’employees in 
regard to wages and working conditions would 
be followed up by the Minister of Labour and 
the National War Labour Board. 

On March 31st last, after having considered 
in its entirety the “Memorandum of Under- 
standing with respect to the settlement of the 
dispute in the steel industry of Canada”, the 
Memorandum which provided a basis of settle- 
ment for the January strike, the National War 
Labour Board gave its judgment thereon.1 
While the Board dealt specifically with some 
points, in reference to four items in the Mem- 
orandum, it stated as follows:— 

.... we have adopted the view that those 

matters set out in the “Memorandum of Un- 

derstanding” which involve administrative or 
conciliatory treatment are intended to be 
implemented by the Minister of Labour. This 
would seem to us to involve the conclusions 
that all of the items 1, 2, 3, and 4, set out in 


Section 1 of the “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” referring to negotiations with 
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respect to maintenance men, payment of time 
and a half for the seventh consecutive work- 
ing day, the making of a “careful study having 
in view the reclassification and evaluation of 
jobs” and “that management-union employee 
committees be appointed in the different de- 
partments of each company” are matters which 
in the first instance fall within the adminis- 
trative purview of the Minister of Labour 
and that, unless it should later become neces- 
sary to render a decision on some question 
arising from the application of any of these 
matters, they do not now require any inter- 
vention by this Board (i.e., the National War 
Labour Board). 


Recently a delegation from the United Steel 
Workers of America met the undersigned, and 
requested that ‘a special Commissioner be 
appointed in pursuance of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, to bring together 
the employers affected by this recommendation 
of the Board, and their respective employees, 
for discussion and agreement on the points 
which the National War Labour Board regards 
as requiring the initiative of the Minister of 
The employers interested are the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney. 

Therefore, as Minister of Labour, I have 
appointed Mr. J. P. Nicol, an Industrial 
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Relations Officer of the Dominion Department 
of Labour at Toronto, as a special Com- 
missioner under P.C. 4020, to endeavour to 
effect an adjustment between the manage- 
ments of the steel plants mentioned and their 
employees in regard to 3 of the points above 
referred to, which are stated in full as follows: 


1. That the management and the maintenance 
men enter into negotiations and that an 
application be made to the National War 
Labour Board for such increased wage 
rates or range of wage rates with respect 
to such maintenance men as pipe fitters, 
steamfitters, millwrights, electricians and 
carpenters as will bring their wage rates 
on ia level with prevailing wage rates paid 
to maintenance men in such classifications. 

2. That time and a half be paid for the 
seventh consecutive day worked by any 
employee. 

3. That arrangements be made for the making 
of a careful study having in view reclassi- 
fication and an evaluation of jobs. 
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Mr. Nicol will immediately undertake the 
necessary investigations, in an effort to bring 
about agreement between the employers and 
their employees. 

The fourth point in the Memorandum of last 
January, which the National War Labour 
Board felt should be dealt with by the Minister 
of Labour, reads: “That management-union- 
employee committees be appointed in the 
different departments of each company”. This 
matter I have referred to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Labour Management 
Production Committees, who will deal with it. 

It might be pointed out that the four points 
above referred to, which were incorporated into 
the Memorandum of Understanding at the 
time the January strike was settled, were all 
recommendations made in the majority report 
of the Barlow Commission when reporting on 
affairs of the steel industry early in January. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour During 
March and April, 1943 


INETY-THREE industrial disputes came 

to the attention of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department during March 
and April, and were dealt. with by Industrial 
Relations Officers and, in Ontario, by the ad- 
ditional services of the Conciliation Officers 
of the province working in co-operation with 
the Federal Department. In nearly every 
instance an amicable adjustment of the mat- 
ters in dispute was secured by the investigat- 
ing officer. The disputes of peculiar interest 
or importance are summarized in the state- 
ment below which represents a partial review 
of the activities of the Branch during the two 
months. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta; two officers stationed in 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and North Western On- 
tario; three officers resident in Toronto con- 
fine their activities to Ontario; two officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and one officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the In- 
- dustrial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated in 
Ottawa. 

AUTOMOTIVE WorkKERS, WINDSoR, ONTARIO— 
About 15,000 workers were idle at plants of 
the Ford Motor Company at Windsor, On- 


tario, from April 22 to 25 inclusive because 
of disputes over two different sets of circum- 
stances. On April 20, nine workers employed 
in Plant No. 2 om the operation of Sun-Strand 
machines were asked to run two machines 
instead of one. They did this on their respec- 
tive shifts that day but on April 21 they re- 
fused to operate two machines, claiming that 
the work entailed so much lifting of heavy 
hub drums that the work was physically im- 
possible. In Plant No. 4 certain employees 
demanded that the foreman on the final as- 
sembly line be relieved of his position or 
severely disciplined because he would not co- 
operate with the stewards in dealing with 
grievances and was generally gruff and abusive. 
On April 21, certain employees resorted to 
continued booing of the foreman in question 
and the workers involved were suspended for 
the day. On April 22 the men were requested 
by the Management to discontinue the booing 
but refused to do so. The line was then shut 
off and approximately 5,000 employees ceased 
work in various departments. All were in- 
structed to vacate the premises but a large 
proportion remained in the plant. By the 
time all shifts became involved, some 15,000 
workers were idle. Five other “feeder” plants 
in the area laid off large numbers of men in 
anticipation of storage problems. The Minister 
of Labour notified the parties that the ser- 
vices of the Honourable Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour for Ontario, and the joint 
staff of Conciliation Officers of the Dominion 
and Province were at their disposal. Joint 
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conferences were held at which it was agreed 
that Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Of- 
ficer for Ontario, would arbitrate the matters 
in dispute and that his decisions would be 
final and binding. Mr. Fine decided that 
inasmuch as the Company had installed elec- 
trical hoisting equipment to remove the lifting 
operation, each Sun-Strand operator should in 
future operate two machines. With regard to 
the dispute involving employees on the final 
assembly line, Mr. Fine refused to support 
the employees’ contention that the foreman 
in question should be either dismissed or 
severely disciplined. To eliminate the cause 
of the dispute, he directed the Company to 
make certain changes in regard to its griev- 
ance procedure. Work was resumed on the 
night shift April 25. 

Sree. workers, Trenton, N.S.—A strike of 
35 boiler firemen, members of Local 1231, 
United Steelworkers of America, employed by 
Trenton Industries, Limited, Trenton, Nova 
Scotia, occurred on April 27 in connection with 
demands for punitive overtime pay and time 
and one half for Sundays and holidays. Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
. Fredericton, New Brunswick, investigated the 
situation. After conferences with the parties, 
he reported that an application for the desired 
adjustments in wages would be made to the 
National War Labour Board. The strike 
ended on April 27. 


Metat Workers, Winpsor, Ont.—Following 
a representation vote (referred to below under 
“Union Representation Votes”) 24 employees 
of the De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario, staged a walk- 
out on March 31, reportedly because they were 
denied the privilege of smoking at their 
machines. Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, investigated. A com- 
mittee of workers refused the Company’s pro- 
posal to reinstate the striking employees as 
quickly as they could be reabsorbed. Nothing 
further could be done by way of mediation 
and the employees either resumed their work 
on April 8 or sought employment elsewhere. 


Parer Workers, PortNeur, P.Q.—Failure of 
the management of Bishop and Sons, Ltd., 
Portneuf, P.Q., to dismiss a mon-union em- 
ployee who refused to operate a_ certain 
machine, as had been done in the case of five 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Paper Workers resulted in a strike by 48 
workers on April 17. The dispute was in+ 
vestigated by Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, who arranged a joint 
meeting of the interested parties. After dis- 
cussion a satisfactory arrangement was agree’). 
to and work resumed on April 24. 
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Textite Workers, Monrrear, P.Q—As the 
Strathcona Garment Company would not con- 
clude an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America a strike occur- 
red on April 27 when three cutters walked out 
because a non-union cutter was hired. After 
mediation by R. Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, and meetings between 
the Company’s President and union repre- 
sentatives an agreement was signed and the 
difficulty terminated. 

MacuHIne Curters, Srerrarton, NS—A 
protest by the Acadia Local of the United 
Mine Workers of America against cutters’ 
helpers’ rates to be paid by the Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, of Stellarton, N.S., under 
a new levelling-up agreement involved 8 
machine cutter’s helpers in a two-day strike 
which commenced on April 6. About 70 work- 
ers were indirectly affected. Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, Frederic- 
ton, N.B., investigated the situation which re- 
sulted in the employees returning to work on 
April 8 and agreeing to refer the matter in 
dispute to an officer and a sub-district board 
member of District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America for investigation. 


PaIntTeRS, CORNWALL, ONntTaARIO.—Seventeen 
unorganized painters employed by the Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Company, Limited, on a de- 
fence project at Cornwall, Ontario, went on 
strike for 15 days commencing March 10 on 
the ground that they had been treated unfairly 
by their foreman. Mr. Raoul Trepanier, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Montreal, investi- 
gated the case and the strikers went back to 
work on being assured of good treatment. 


Coa Miners, Care Breton, N.S—lIn the 
early part of March there was a threatened 
strike at Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., and the 
Old Sydney Collieries Ltd., Cape Breton 
Island, when the members of certain local 
unions of the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, District 26, demanded an increase in 
butter rations for mine workers. Mr, H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and representatives of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, held conferences 
with union leaders at Glace Bay om March 9 
and 10. The principles and practices govern- 
ing the rationing of butter and other staple 
commodities were fully explained and an un- 
dertaking was given to study the distribution 
of non-rationed goods in order to assure fair 
treatment for Cape Breton Island. Union of- 
ficials expressed gratitude for the prompt and 
thorough action taken by the Government to 
avert a general strike in the area. 


TRANSPoRT Workers, WiNpsor, Ont—The 
demand for a closed shop and the check off 
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by Local 880 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (A.F. of L.) led to stoppage of work 
by about 64 truck drivers and warehousemen 
on March 10. It affected several carriers in- 
cluding Inter-City Forwarders Ltd., Martins 
Transport Ltd., Morris Cartage Ltd., Direct- 
Winters Transport, Raitar Transport and 
Western Freight Lines, all of Windsor, On- 
tario. Support was given to the strike by the 
United Automobile Workers of America whose 
members at local war factories refused to un- 
load other trucks pressed into service. For a 
time picketing occurred at the International 
Border. Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, arranged meetings with the 
interested parties. Through the good offices 
of officers of Windsor Trades and Labour 
Council (A.F. of L.) and the U.A.W.-C.L.0., 
the Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union was in- 
duced to accept a signed agreement providing 
for recognition of Local 880 as bargaining 
agent for the employees concerned who were 
members of that organization, and the em- 
ployers agreed not to recognize any other 
organization during the life of the agreement. 
The strike was terminated on March 13. 


LaunpRyY Workers, Guiace Bay, N.S—A 
strike of ten days’ duration involving 16 work- 
ers began on March 2 in the Glovers Dry 
Cleaning Company, Glace Bay, N.S. It was 
caused by the refusal of the Company to 
recognize the Dry Cleaning and Laundry Em- 
ployees’ Local Union No. 1. The union de- 
manded improved sanitary conditions, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, Wednesday after- 
noons off and guaranteed steady work. The 
employees were willing to return to work on 
March 6 pending investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, but the Glace Bay Health 
Inspector refused to grant permission to re- 
open the plant until certain conditions had 
beem remedied. On March 9 a collective bar- 
gaining agreement was signed and by the 
middle of the month renovations were well 
under way. 


Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—A strike in- 
volving 27 employees of the Minto Coal Com- 
pany of Minto, N.B., began on March 3 and 
lasted six days. The causes of the dispute 
were the demands of the night machine-cut- 
ting crew for a 75 cent per day increase in 
basic rates, and am increase in the number 
of men in the crew. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
arranged conferences between the Manager of 
the Minto Coal Company and a committee 
of employees, members of Local 7409, United 
Mine Workers of America. It was agreed that 
the matter of increased wages would be re- 
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ferred to the National War Labour Board. 
The other questions were settled satisfactorily 
to all concerned. 


Paper WorKERS, GEORGETOWN, OntT.—On 
April 9 a strike commenced at the Alliance 
Paper Company, Georgetown, Ontario, affect- 
ing 35 employees and 33 indirectly. The em- 
ployees were on strike because of dissatisfac- 
tion over the wages paid. After striking they 
joined the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and de- 
manded union recognition along with wage 
increases. After discussions with both parties, 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, arranged a joint meeting and pro- 
posed a formula to end the dispute. The 
formula contained provisions for union recog- 
nition and an application concerning the wage 
rates to the Regional War Labour Board. The 
strike terminated on April 15. 


Coat Miners, DruMHELLER, ALTA—Eighteen 
mines in the Drumheller Valley were closed 
down because of a strike on April 15 by mem- 
bers of various locals of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. The strike, which 
was not sanctioned by the District Officers of 
the Union, was staged in an effort to compel 
the management of Rosedale Collieries Ltd., 
to reinstate a former local union official in 
employment at Star Mine, Aerial, Alta. Pre- 
viously, a strike had occurred at the Star 
Mine which was contrary both to the Union’s 
constitution and Agreement, and to federal 
Statutes (Lasour GazertE, March, 19438, p. 
329). This earlier strike was terminated only 
after the revocation of the Charter of Aerial 
Local No. 4685 by District 18 officers, which 
action resulted in all employees of Star Mine 
having to make application for re-employ- 
ment. The Company refused to re-hire four 
men, three of whom promptly secured work 
elsewhere. The question of the reinstatement 
of the fourth man, one Mike Bokos, was re- 
ferred along with two other matters to arbi- 
tration by an Independent Chairman. The 
decision of the Independent Chairman had not 
been made known when the strike of all mines 
in the sub-district was called. All parties were 
notified on the afternoon prior to the strike 
that the Chairman’s decision was that he 
could not in the circumstances direct the 
Company to re-employ Bokos, but in spite of 
this 2,015 miners ceased work at midnight on 
April 15. Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Repre- 
sentative, Department of Labour, Vancouver, 
B.C., investigated the strike and, on April 27, 
secured an undertaking from another coal 
mining company that it would give Bokos 
employment. Work was resumed at midnight 
April 28. 
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Merat Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.—A strike 
lasting four working days occurred at the 
Vulcan Iron Works Limited, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, on April 20. It involved 245 employees, 
members of Local 174, International Mould- 
ers and Foundry Workers Union, and was 
caused by a dispute over union recognition. 
The Company was prepared to sign an agree- 
ment with the union if the ballot showed that 
a majority of employees in the foundry wished 
the union as their bargaining agent. The 
union wanted recognition without a ballot 
being taken. On April 26 Mr. Ronald H. 
Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer, Winni- 
peg, conducted a ballot with the question 
“Are you a member in good standing of In- 
ternational Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union, Local 174?” Out of 215 votes cast, 193 
voted “Yes” and 20 voted “No”; there were 
2 spoiled ballots. Immediately after the re- 
sult of the ballot was known the Company 
and the union signed an agreement and the 
same day work was resumed. 


ArrcraFT Workers, Fort WILLIAM, OnT.— 
Early in March, Mr. R. H. Hooper, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg, dealt with a 
dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, Aircraft. Division, 
Fort William, Ontario, and its employees, 
members of Lodge 719, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The dispute arose out 
of changes desired by the Company in the 
clause of its Collective Agreement with the 
Union relating to adjustment of grievances. 
An amicable arrangement was secured upon 
the terms of revision. These set out with 
more particularity than before the rights and 
privileges of union representatives in dealing 
with grievances during working hours. The 
Company undertook to give consideration 
to a request that a Union Business Agent 
should be admitted to meetings between the 
shop committee and the management. 


Coat Miners, CotemAan, Autta—On March 
4, some 1,000 miners in two mines laid off 
work to discuss the situation created by the 
lack of a surgeon in the Coleman Miners 
Union Hospital. This action left both mines 
idle for the day and other stoppages were 
threatened unless governmental agencies al+- 
located a surgeon to the institution. The 
Director of Industrial Relations, Ottawa, and 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative, 
Department of Labour, Vancouver, appealed 
to officials of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, to forestall further 
precipitate action by the men while the 
situation was canvassed. Although under 
existing controls, doctors require permits to 
accept employment as salaried persons, they 
are left free otherwise and the Government 
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could not order any doctor to accept the 
Coleman post. Nevertheless the Minister of 
Labour asked the Canadian Medical Pro- 
curement and Assignment Board to undertake 
a study of what can be done in the local 
situation. The problem was solved on March 
8 when the hospital itself concluded satis- 
factory arrangements with a surgeon and 


increased the hospital fees of the union 
members by 20 cents per month. 
Coat Mrners, River Hepert, NS—On 


March 3 some 150 employees of the Hillcrest 
Mining Company, River Hebert, NS. 
ceased work ostensibly because of a minor 
infraction of the Mines Act on the part of 
a shot firer, which the men claimed to 
constitute a dangerous practice. The men 
reported for work on March 8 but the 
Company refused to resume operations. 
Owing to a shortage of shot firers, Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer for 
the Maritimes, who was investigating the 
situation on behalf of the Department, took 
steps to have special shot-firer permits issued 
by a Deputy Mine Inspector to three 
employees. The Company then agreed to 
reopen the mine and work was resumed on 
March 13, following a loss of nine working 
days. At about the same time employees of 
the mine were checked up in regard to 
leaving work before shifts were finished by 
having deductions made from the pay of 
the offenders. 


Founpry Workers, New WESTMINSTER, 
B.C—About the middle of March approxi- 
mately 100 moulders, core makers and helpers, 
employees of Heaps Engineering (1940) 
Limited, at New Westminster, BC., refused 
to work overtime unless the Company 
compensated them for the payment of 
income taxes on overtime wages earned. 
Messrs: F. E. Harrison and G. R. Currie, 
Representatives of the Department of Labour, 
Vancouver, interviewed a committee of 
employees, and the Manager of the firm 
spoke to a mass meeting of the workers 
involved. Later the men voted by 53 to 21 
to continue working overtime as required, 
without remuneration. 


Coat’ Miners, Sprincuity, N.S—On the 
afternoon of March 12 certain car shunters 
employed by the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company, Limited, Springhill, N‘S., re- 
fused to supervise the delivery of coal to the 
domestic pocket of the mine unless the man 
assigned to the task was granted an extra 
hour’s pay per day. This created a shortage 
of coal for household purposes in the vicinity 
and all employees, numbering about 1,400, 
went on strike demanding that domestic coal 
requirements be supplied. The strikers were 
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members of Local 4514, United Mine Workers 
of America. Complicating the dispute was 
certain unrest within the Union over a special 
levy of $1.50 by District 26, U.M.W.A., upon 
its members, which had already resulted in the 
threat of a strike scheduled for the following 
week. Work was resumed after a one-day 
stoppage. One week later, on March 19, the 
same group stopped work again claiming that 
a shortage of domestic coal existed. Mr. H. 
R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, offered his ser- 
vices to both parties and urged upon the 
officials of District 26 the importance of set- 
tling the dispute in accordance with established 
grievance machinery. Further complicating 
factors arose when a considerable number of 
union members endeavoured to have the com- 
pany alter the check-off system so that union 
dues would be paid to the local union instead 
of the District Office. This move was success- 
fully opposed and the employees agreed to 
resume work under protest on March 22 and 
to adopt regular grievance procedure. 


ArrcraFt Workers, NEw WESTMINSTER, B.C. 
—On April 20 employees in the repair plant of 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, New West- 
minster, B.C., protested to the Minister of 
Labour against the cancellation on April 17, 
by order of the Director General of Aircraft 
Production, of two ten-minute rest periods in 
each eight-hour shift which had been in effect 
since the plant went into operation. On 
April 19 and 20 some 950 of the employees, 
who were members of Aeronautical Mechanics 
Lodge 756, International Association of Machin- 
ists, had taken unauthorized rest periods as a 
result of which the Director General of Air- 
craft Products ordered the plant to be closed 
forthwith. The employees then applied for 
the appointment of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the situa- 
tion and agreed to forego rest periods during 
the time of the investigation. The manage- 
ment of the Company expressed their concur- 
rence in the request of the employees in the 
interests of “present industrial harmony and 
high morale”. At the end of the month repre- 
sentations with regard to the appointment of 
a Commissioner were under consideration. 


Arrorart Workers, Sra Istanp, B.C—On 
_April 13 employees of Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada Limited, Sea Island, B.C., members 
of Aeronautical Mechanics Lodge No. 756, 
International Association of Machinists, re- 
quested the initiation of rest periods. The 
Department of Munitions and Supply refused 
to permit the Company to grant this request. 
The employees then proposed taking two ten- 
minute rest periods without authority. Officials 
of the Union were warned by Mr. G. R. 
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Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, 
against pursuing this course, and on April 
20 the Union Executive agreed to cancel its 
plans and work normal hours. A request was 
made by wire to the Department of Labour 
on April 22 for the appointment of an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
make an investigation of the merits of the 
request. The Union Executive and the Shop 
Stewards of the various plants were not in full 
agreement in regard to this pacific procedure 
and at a largely attended meeting a deadline 
of April 28 was set for the appointment of a 
Commissioner. When the deadline was reached 
about 5,000 day-shift employees took an 
unauthorized rest period, whereupon the Com- 
pany on instructions closed down operations. 
Other shifts were refused entrance to the 
plant, affecting a total of some 6,700 workers. 
The Department’s Industrial Relations Officer 
kept in constant touch with the situation and 
urged the Union Executive to bring about a 
resumption of work, after which the em- 
ployees’ grievance could be dealt with in the 
customary manner. On March 3 the em- 
ployees voted by approximately 10 to 1 to 
return to work and the Union Executive gave 
the management written assurance that the 
conditions of the signed contract existing 
between the Company and the Union would 
be maintained. The various plants of the 
Company were reopened with the morning 
shift on May 4. 

Meta Workers, SAINT JOHN, N.B.—During 
March the management of T. McAvity and 
Sons, Limited, Saint John, N.B., received 
notice from Lodge No. 835, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, requesting the negotia- 
tion of a new agreement to replace one expir- 
ing March 31. The company demanded a 
check of union records or a vote to establish 
the present status of the union’s membership. 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B., arranged joint con- 
ferences at which a ballot was agreed to by 
the parties. (The results are given below 
“Union Representation Vote’). Following the 
taking of the vote the company, on April 16, 
executed two agreements, one with a com- 
mittee of Local No. 835, I. A.of M., and the 
second with a committee of unorganized 
employees in its foundries and allied depart- 
ments. 

SHIPYARD WoRKERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—A 
strike by some 6,000 employees of the North 
Van Ship Repairs, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
occurred on March 30 after a group of shop 
stewards posted men at each gate to the yard 
and prevented the entry of about 70 employees 
who did not have union cards or who were in 
arrears with union dues. The company had 
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been advised of the proposed check-up and 
co-operated by allowing the shop stewards to 
post notices regarding it on the bulletin boards. 
The stewards then demanded that the com- 
pany refuse admission to the non-members, 
but the company denied this demand because 
it could not recognize the self-appointed shop 
stewards’ committee as a union executive. 
When this information was given to the 
employees about 4,000 members of the Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union went out 
on strike and were joined by some 2,000 men 
belonging to other craft unions. Conferences 
were held with the various groups by Mr. 
F.E. Harrison, Western Representative of the 
Department of Labour, and Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer. The company per- 
sisted in its refusal to change the customary 
practice, namely that the union furnishes the 
names of employees who have not become 
members or who are not in good standing, 
after which the management takes action to 
enforce membership. The parties agreed that 
the 70 employees who were not members or 
were in arrears of dues to the union would be 
given a reasonable time to join up and work 
was resumed during the forenoon of March 381. 


Founpry Workers, Moncton, N.B.—On 
March 20 a strike was threatened by 59 
employees of the Record Stove and Furnace 
Company, Limited, Moncton, N.B., members 
of Local No. 236, International Moulders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union, over the dismissal of 
four moulders on four consecutive days. These 
men had been discharged for refusing to use 
a double mould which the company had just 
instituted in place of a single mould. Mr. H. 
R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., arranged conferences of the 
parties and the company agreed to reinstate 
three employees. The fourth workman had 
secured another job in the meantime. The 
company also undertook to have an inter- 
national representative of the union instruct 
the workers in the use of a double mould. On 
March 25 the company signed an agreement 
including recognition of the union as bargain- 
ing agent and grievance procedure. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS, ST. Bonirace, MAN. 
—On March 29 a foreman of Canada Packers, 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., disciplined an 
employee with a two-weeks suspension for 
failing to carry out certain instructions. The 
employee appealed his case and was promised 
it would be reviewed by the plant superin- 
tendent. Later in the day, before the appeal 
was heard, about 600 employees went on strike 
without warning, but remained on the premises. 
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Meetings with the management, officials of 
Local 216, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, and a Plant Relations Committee 
were held by Messrs. H. S. Johnstone and R. H. 
Hooper, Industrial Relations Officers, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. The employees decided to 
resume work and the night shift went on duty 
as usual the same evening. In negotiations the 
following day the employee whose suspension 
caused the stoppage admitted that he was in 
the wrong and his penalty was reduced to a 
half-day lay-off without pay. There was no 
relation between the cause of the strike and 
an application for the establishment of a board 
of conciliation and investigation, described 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Orrice Workers, Forr WiLL1AM, ONt.—When 
negotiations for a collective agreement between 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, Fort William, Ont., and certain of its 
employees, members of the Office Employees 
Union, No. 23302 (A.F.of L.), became dead- 
locked during April, the Department was 
asked for the service of a conciliation officer. 
Mr. R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer 
of Winnipeg, was assigned to the situation and 
during joint conferences assisted in the nego- 
tiation of a draft agreement that was accept- 
able both to the company and the union com- 
mittee. The proposed agreement was to be 
presented to the union membership at an early 
date, but at the end of the month the depart- 
ment had not been advised as to the outcome. 


Munitions Workers, CHERRIER, P.Q—On 
April 6 some 1,200 employees in the shell filling 
department of Canadian Car Munitions, 
Limited, Cherrier, P.Q., went on strike in 
protest against an alleged delay by the com- 
pany in making adjustments in wage classifica- 
tions. This strike had been preceded by a 
stoppage of work for one hour and a half by a 
small number of employees in group number 
one on April 1. Following mediation by Mr. 
Raoul Trépanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., the union agreed to take up 
with the company and representatives of the 
Allied War Supplies Corporation the matter of 
reclassifications within the existing range of 
wage rates and to make an application to the 
Regional War Labour Board for special in- 
creases covering some 600 employees retro- 
active to October 1, 1942. Later, on joint 
request, the Minister of Labour nominated Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, to act as an 
independent arbitrator whose decisions in re- 
gard to categories and adjustment of classi- 
fications within existing ranges of wage rates 
would be final and binding. 
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Union Representation Votes 


ITH increased industrial activity occa- 

sioned by the needs of war, there has 

been a corresponding increase in the number 

of disputes requiring the attention of the 

Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The plant vote, whereby employees indi- 
cate at a poll the collective bargaining agency 
which they desire to represent them in 
negotiations with their employer has heen, 
particularly since January, 1942, in great use 
as a technique to aid in the settlement of 
those industrial disputes where the employer 
denies that his employees favour a particular 
organization or where two or more rival 
bodies both claim to represent the employees. 

The votes are taken under the auspices of 
the Department of Labour in those cases 
where all parties have reached an agreement 
as to the details of the ballot. In certain 
cases involving procedure under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act votes have 
been arranged by order of the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner investigating 
the dispute but generally mutual agreement 
regarding voting procedure is obtained from 
the parties before a vote is taken. 

To facilitate the taking of votes. the 
Department has formulated regulations which 
concern proper balloting procedure’ with 
regard to secrecy, fairness, electioneering, 
protests, etc. 


Votes Taken, 1940-43 


A summary of the votes taken from 
January, 1940, to April 30, 1943, is as follows: 


Votes taken by the Dominion Depart- 
ment on its own behalf :.i...)....: 92 
Votes taken by the Dominion Depart- 
ment on behalf of the Ontario Depart- 
Mentor Vapour gsc rn Neeser els. oh 9 
Votes taken by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour on behalf of the 
Dominion Department 
Votes taken by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour on its own behalf.. 27 
Votes taken by the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Labour on behalf of the 
Dominion Department 
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Summary 


Dominion Department of Labour Votes. 114 
Ontario Department of Labour Votes.. 36 


Period Covered 


This summary covers the period January, 
1940, to April 30, 1943. All but 25 votes, 
however, have been taken since January, 1942. 


Votes Taken During March and April 


BeppING ComMPpANY EMPLOYEES, WINDSOR, 
Ontario. By joint consent of the parties a 
vote was conducted on March 16 by Mr. 
G. F. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer, Toronto, 
among the hourly-rated employees of the 
Windsor Bedding Company. Limited, upon a 
ballot reading as follows: “Do you want to 
bargain collectively with your employer 
through U.A.W.-C.1.0.?” The vote resulted 
as follows: voting “yes”, 87; voting “no”, 13; 
spoiled ballots, 1. 

TexTILE Workers, WINpDSoR, ONTARIO. On 
Maren 16 Mr. G. F. Fenwick, Conciliation Of- 
ficer, Toronto, supervised a representation vote 
among the hourly-rated employees of R. A. 
Potvin and Company, Windsor. The vote 
resulted in favour of the U.A.W.-C.1LO. by 
34 to 0. 

STEELWORKERS, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO. Fol- 
lowing a joint application by the parties, 
Mr. G. F. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer, 
Toronto, conducted votes on March 25 among 
the hourly-rated employees in two plants of 
the Truscon Steel Company of (Canada, 
Limited, in regard to bargaining collectively 
through Local 195, U.A.W.-C.I.O. In plant 
No. 1, there were 130 votes cast in favour of 
the Union and 50 against. In plant No. 2 
the vote was 113 to 36 in favour of the Union. 
There was one spoiled ballot in each plant. 

Datry WorkERS, WINpsor, ONT. By joint 
consent of the parties a vote was conducted 
on April 1, by Mr. G. F. Fenwick, Concilia- 
tion Officer, Toronto, to determine if the em- 
ployees of the Peerless Countryside Dairies, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario, wished’ to be repre- 
sented by the Windsor Milk Drivers’ and 
Dairy Workers’ Union (C.C.L.) for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. The vote re- 
sulted in favour of the Union by 25 to 5. 

Meta Workers, SAInt JoHN, N.B. On 
March 27, a vote was held by mutual consent, 
under the supervision of Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, to deter- 
mine the wishes of the employees of T. 
McAvity, Saint John, N.B., in regard to 
representation in their dealings with the 
management through Lodge No. 8385, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. A total 
of 239 employees voted in favour of the 
Union as their bargaining agent; 5 voted 
against the Union and there were 2 spoiled 
ballots. 


Mera Workers, Toronto, ONTARIO.—By 
joint consent of the parties a vote was con- 
ducted on April 6, under the supervision of Mr. 
H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, To- 
ronto, to determine the wishes of the employees 
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of Metal Stampings Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ontario, in regard to the following ques- 
tion: “Do you want to bargain collectively with 
your employer through United Steelworkers of 
America, or do you wish to be represented 
by an Employees Company Union”? Out of 
268 ballots cast, 178 were in favour of the 
United Steelworkers of America and 88 in 
favour of an Employees Company Union. 
There were 2 spoiled ballots. 


Merat Workers, WINpDsoR, ONTARIO—On 
March 16, Mr. G. Fenwick of the Provincial 
Conciliation Service, supervised a representa- 
tion vote to determine whether the hourly- 
rated employees of the De Vilbiss Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 
wished to bargain collectively with the Com- 
pany through the U.A.W-C.1.0. Out of a 
total of 53 votes, 26 were cast for the U.A.W- 
C.1.O. and 27 against. 


Macuine Toot Workers, WALKERVILLE, 
Onrario.—A representation vote was conducted 
by Mr. G. Fenwick of the Provincial Con- 
ciliation Service, on March 24 concerning the 
recognition of the U.A.W-C.1L.O. as the bar- 
gaining agency of the employees of the Do- 
minion Forge and Stamping Company, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ontario, There were 343 votes 
for the union and 162 against; there were 9 
spoiled ballots. 


PacKING PLANT EMPLOYEES, St. BoNIFAceE, 
Maniropa.—With the consent of the parties 
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concerned Mr. Ronald H. Hooper, Industrial 


Relations Officer, Winnipeg, conducted a repre- 
sentation vote re a collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the Swift Canadian Company, 
Limited, and Local 219 United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, (C.I.0.). Out of 539 
votes cast, 506 were for the union and 27 
against. There were 6 spoiled ballots. 


STEEL Workers, Toronto, OnrTarto—The 
alleged refusal of the Toronto Iron Works, 
Toronto, Ontario, to deal with a committee 
of Local 2820 United Steel Workers of America 
(C.1.0.) was the basis of a demand for a 
representation vote which was conducted by 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, on April 20. Out of 141 votes cast, 
88 were for the Steel Workers Union, 42 for 
the Company union and 7 were against any 
union. There were 4 spoiled ballots. 


Mertat Workers, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO.—A 
vote among hourly rated employees of the 
Walker Metal Products Limited of Walkerville, 
Ontario, was conducted by joint request of the 
parties on March 25, under the supervision of 
Mr. G. Fenwick of the Provincial Concilia- 
tion Service, to ascertain whether or not the 
employees wished to bargain collectively with 
the Company through Local 195 of the U.A.W.- 
C1.O. Out of a total of 456 ballots cast, the 
voting favoured the union, 333 to 107 with 16 
spoiled ballots. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during April, 1943 


OR the month of April, 1943, the record 

of strikes and lockouts showed an increased 
number of strikes, with substantial increases 
in the number of workers involved and in the 
time loss in man working days as compared 
with the previous month. There were 37 
strikes on record, involving 30,526 workers, with 
a time loss of 102,685 man working days, as 
compared with 28 strikes in March, involving 
17,008 workers and showing a time loss of 
31,183 days. For April, 1942, the number of 
strikes was 17, with 6,838 workers involved and 
a time loss of 20,403 days. 

During the month four work stoppages, in- 
volving coal miners in the Drumheller Valley, 
pulp and paper mill workers in the Lake St. 
John District, aircraft factory workers at Van- 
couver and motor vehicles factory workers at 
Windsor, accounted for about 80 per cent of 
the workers involved and 90 per cent of the 
time loss. 


The following table gives information for 
April and March, 1943, and April, 1942:— 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 





Date of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
SAL OS ene wie yi 37 30,526 102, 685 
*March. HOE ES Salis ae 28 17,008 31,183 
TA prillO42 saeA i ane an Lie 6,838 20, 403 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undountedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

he records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time_after its 
commencement. 


Two strikes, involving 204 workers, were 
carried over from March and 35 commenced 
during April. Of these 37 strikes, four resulted 
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in favour of the workers, thirteen in favour of 
the employers, one was partially successful, 
three were compromise settlements and eleven 
were indefinite in result. At the end of the 
month five strikes were reported as untermin- 
ated, namely: fur factory workers at Toronto, 
clothing factory workers (cutters), at Mon- 
treal, cotton factory workers at Montmorency 
Village, aircraft factory workers at Vancouver 
and shipyard workers at Saint John. 
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The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared term- 
inated. Such strikes are listed in this para- 
graph for a period up to one year after their 
removal from the table of current strikes. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1943* 





Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation in man Particularst 
and locality Estabtish- working 
ments Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1943 


MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 180 

Quebec, P.Q 


Metal Products— 
Sheet metal workers, 1 24 
Windsor, Ont. 


180 |Commenced March 19, 1943; for a closed 
shop union agreement; terminated April 1; 
conciliation (provincial; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


150 |Commenced March 31; against order forbid- 
ding smoking while at machines; termin- 
ated April 8; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During April, 1943 


Mininc— 

Coal miners (powder men), 1 Gg eel 
Mercoal, Alta. 

Coal miners (machine cut- Zito. Ss 
ters’ helpers), Stellarton, 
N.S. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 (a), 42 

Metal miners (shaft sinkers) i] 19 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Coal miners, Drumheller 18 2,000 
District, Alta. 

Metal miners (nickel), Le- 1 100 
vack, Ont. 

a, Springhill, 1 100 

MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber Products— 

Tire factory workers, 1 (c) 155 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Fur and Leather Products— 

Fur factory workers, To- 1 22 
ronto, Ont. 

Teatiles and Clothing— 

Clothing factory workers, 1 125 


Quebec, P.Q. 


21 |Commenced April 2; re delay in issuing 
powder; terminated April 2; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


16 |Commenced April 6; re adjustments in wages; 
terminated April 8; return of workers pend- 
ing reference to J oint Adjustment Board; 
indefinite. 


84 |Commenced April 9-10; re working condi- 
tions; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


85 |Commenced April 11; re discipline of a miner; 
terminated April 16; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


20,000 |Commenced April 16; for reinstatement of a 
worker; terminated April 28; conciliation 
(federal); (worker given employment in 
another mine) compromise. 


100 |Commenced April 21; against alleged delay 
in change of management of company hotel; 
terminated April 21; negotiations; in fa- 
vour of employer. 


100 |Commenced April 28; re working conditions; 
terminated April 29; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of employer. 


155 {Commenced April 19; against alleged delay 
in negotiations re wage adjustments; ter- 
minated April 20; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefisite. 


220 |Commenced April 19; against agreement 
signed with another union; unterminated. 


188 |Commenced April 9; against check-off and 
closed shop union agreement with a certain 
union; terminated April 10; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING APRIL, 1943* 


Number involved |Time loss 


in man 
Establish- working 


ments | Workers days 


Industry, occupation Particularst 


and locality 


Strikes and Lockouts ia Progress During April, 1948—Con. 
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MANurAcTURING—CoOn. 
Textiles and Clothing—Con. 


Clothing factory workers 3 12 |Commenced April 27; against employment of 
(cutters), Montreal,P.Q. a non-union worker; unterminated. 

Cotton factory workers, (d) 420 630 |Commenced April 29; for union representation 
a aaacabe Village, in presenting grievances; unterminated. 

Pulp and Paper— 

Pulp and paper mill work- 1,400 15,000 |Commenced April 6; re union jurisdiction ; 
ers, Kenogami, Jon- terminated April 26; conciliation (provin- 
quiere and Riverbend, cial); return of workers pending reference 

to a Royal Commission; indefinite. 

Paper mill workers, (e) 58 200 {Commenced April 9; for increased wages and 
Georgetown, Ont. union recognition; terminated April 14; 

conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to the Regional War 
Labour Board as to wages; (union recog- 
nition granted) partially successful. 

Metal Products— 

Metal factory workers, 329 120 |Commenced April 1; re classification of wage 
Cherrier, P.Q. rates; terminated April 1; conciliation (fed- 

eral); return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 

Metal factory workers, (f) 1,260 2,900 |Commenced April 7; re classification of wage 
Cherrier, P.Q. rates; terminated April 9; conciliation (fed- 

eral); return of workers pending arbitration; 
indefinite. 

Freight car factory work- 109 164 |Commenced April 14; for increase in piece 
ers, (heaters and stick- work rate; terminated April 15; negotia- 
ers) Trenton, N.S. tions; return of workers pending settlement; 

indefinite. 

Foundry workers (piece 36 36 |Commenced April 19; for increased wages; 
moulders), Toronto, terminated April 19; conciliation (federal); 
Ont. return of workers pending reference to the 

Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Motor vehicles factory 15,000 40,000 |}Commenced April 22; against suspension of 

workers, Windsor, Ont. workers on April 21-22 for demonstration 
against a foreman and alleged speed-up 
order; terminated April 25; arbitration; 
compromise. 

Foundry workers, Winni- 245 1,200 |Commenced April 20; for union recognition 
peg, Man. and agreement; terminated April 26; con- 

ciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 

Steel mill workers (fire- (eid 55 |Commenced April 27; re wages and overtime 
men), Trenton, N.S rate for Sundays and holidays; terminated 

April 28; return of workers pending reference 
to the National War Labour Board; in- 
definite. 

Aircraft factory workers, 6,739 17,700 |Commenced April 28; re adoption of rest 
Vancouver, B.C. periods; unterminated, 

Metal factory workers, 81 50 [Commenced April 30; for union recognition; 
Hamilton, Ont. terminated April 30; return of workers; ni 

favour of employer. 
Shipbuilding— 
255 890 |Commenced April 1; against dismissal of a 


Carpenters, Saint John, 
N.B. 


union worker; terminated April 5; concilia- 
tion (federal); (dismissed worker reinstated 
on a month’s trial) compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1943*—Concluded 








Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_———_| in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Srtikes and Lockouts in Progress During April, 1843—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Shipbuildtng—Con. 


Steel erectors, Vancouver, 1 53 27 |Commenced April 8; re working conditions; 
B.C. terminated April 8; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 
Electric welders, Vancou- 1 131 40 |Commenced April 16; against appointment of 
ver, B.C. a charge-hand; terminated April 16; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Shipyard workers, Saint 1 100 50 |Commenced April 30; for dismissal of a fore- 
John, N.B. man; unterminated. 
MIScELLANEOUS— 

Building products factory . 1 48 288 |Commenced April 17; re transfer of workers 
workers, Portneuf Sta- to certain work under rotary system; ter- 
tion, P.Q. minated April 24; conciliation (federal); in 

favour of employer. 
CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Municipal labourers, Ed- 1 21 10 |Commenced April 26; for increased wages; 
monton, Alta. terminated April 26; return of workers; in 
’ favour of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Seamen, Vancouver, B.C. 1 yun 8 8 |Commenced April 7; re payment of war risk 
bonus; terminated April 8; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending refer- 
ence to the National War Labour Board ; 
indefinite. 
Freight handlers, Halifax, 1 300 300 |Commenced April 23; re number of men per 
N.S. gang; terminated April 24; conciliation (fed- 
bi eral); in favour of workers. 
ir— 
Aircraft repair workers, 1 951 60 |Commenced April 19; against cancellation of 
New Westminster, B.C. rest periods; terminated April 19; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 
TRADE— 

Newspaper delivery boys 1 40 80 |Commenced April 7; for increased commis- 
and girls, New Waterford sion; terminated April 9; negotiations; in 
N.S. favour of workers. 

Wholesale grocery employ- 1 8 16 |Commenced April 28; against dismissal of 


ees, Saint John, N.B. five workers; terminated April, 29; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 8 100 1,550 |Commenced April 9; for union recognition ; 
servicemen, Regina, terminated April 28; conciliation (provin- 
Sask. cial); return of workers pending negotiations 


for a union agreement; indefinite. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 42 indirectly. (b) 70 indirectly. (c) 700 indirectly. (d) 1,200 indirectly. (e) 10 
indirectly. (f) 2,953 indirectly. (7) 310 indirectly. (h) 43 indirectly. (i) 1,100 indirectly. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazetre from month. to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the May, 1942, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1941”. The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statis- 
tics given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 75, and 8 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 83 
disputes in progress during the month; 16,100 


workers were involved in the disputes in pro- 
gress during the month and the time loss was 
34,000 working days. 

Of the 75 disputes beginning in February, 
13 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 21 over other wage questions; 4 over work- 
ing hours; 10 over questions as to the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 22 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
and 5 on questions of trade union principle. 
Final settlements were reached in 69 disputes, 
of which 15 were settled in favour of workers, 
35 in favour of employers and 19 resulted in 
compromises; in 10 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes during the year 1942 
was 64, involving 14,282 workers, with a time 
loss of 51,486 working days, as compared with 
a time loss of 26,237 working days for 1941. 


United States 


For the month of March, the number of 
strikes beginning in the month was 260, in- 
volving 72,000 workers in these new strikes. 
The time loss for all disputes in progress during 
the month was 230,000 working days. 


Post-War Agricultural Education in Great Britain 


N the majority report of the Luxmoore 
Committee on Post-War Agricultural 
Education in England and Wales which was 
published on April 10, it was advocated that 
a National Council should be set up _ to 
provide a comprehensive system of agricultural 
education for the country and that the school- 
leaving age should be raised as soon as pos- 
sible to 15 with provision being made for com- 
pulsory part-time education from 15 to 18. 
The Committee was appointed in July, 1941, 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
“to examine the present system of agricultural 
education in England and Wales and to make 
recommendations for improving and develop- 
ing it after the war.’ The chairman was the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Luxmoore. The Com- 
mittee started from the propositions that agri- 
cultural education is mainly vocational and 
that no vocational education can be satis- 
factory unless it is based on a sound founda- 
tion of general education. All the evidence 
pointed to the conclusion th:t suitable accom- 
modation and teaching facilities for children 


over 11 years of age is generally lacking in 
rural areas. The defects in the present system 
were found to be the absence of any authority 
charged with the positive duty of providing 
any form of agricultural education, the num- 
ber of different authorities which now provide 
such education, and the diversity of sources 
and available means of finance. 

The Committee felt that the establishment 
of a National Council would eliminate these 
difficulties. Such a Council should have the 
duty of providing, at the cost of the national 
exchequer, for the different branches of agri- 
cultural education and the necessary powers 
to enable it to perform this duty. It should 
be outside the Ministry of Agriculture but 
under the control of the Minister, who should 
be answerable for it to Parliament. It should 
include representatives of the farming industry, 
the Board of Education, the Agricultural Re- 
search Council and the universities. Its 
detailed work should be carried out through 
an organization committee and a technical 
committee. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CANADA Packers Lt. 
AND THE PackiIngc PLANT EMPLOYEES 
FEpERAL UNIoN No. 78 (TRADES AND LABOUR 
CONGRESS OF CANADA). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 27, 
1943, to January 26, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
Company recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employees in the 
plant and will mot bargain collectively with 
any other labour organization for its Edmon- 
ton employees while this agreement is in effect. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week are basic 
hours, but may be increased to 10 per day, 
50 per week for male employees, and 9 per 
day, 48 per week for female employees, and 
overtime over the latter hours is payable at 
time and one half; for work on Sundays and 
holidays, time and one half. Vacation: one 
week with pay annually after one year’s ser- 
vice; two weeks annually after 5 years’ ser- 
vice, three weeks after 20 years’ service for 
men, 15 years for women. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for regular 
adult male employees 45 cents; for regular 
female employees and for male employees 
under 19 years of age, 36 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Fort Erte Norte, OntTARIO.—IRVIN AIRCHUTE 
Co. Ltrp. and THE Irvin AIRCHUTE 
WorkERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 4, 
1942, to December 4, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Associa- 
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tion is the sole bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees. Employees who were members of the 
Association at date the agreement made were 
to remain members for the duration of the 
agreement, but the association agrees not to 
coerce any employee because of non-member- 
ship. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour 
week, with a ten-minute rest period in each 
half day. Overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays to be paid at time and one half. 
Vacation: one week per year, with pay after 
one year’s service. 

Basic hourly wage rates: female floor work- 
ers commence at 35 cents, with increase to 40 
cents after 30 days; machine operators 
(female) commence at 35 cents, with increase 
to 40 cents after 30 days and to 45 cents 
after 90 days; machine operators (male) com- 
mence at 50 cents, with increase to 60 cents 
after 30 days and to 65 cents after 60 days; 
metal assemblers commence at 50 cents, with 
increase to 55 cents after 30 days and to 60 
cents after 60 days; floor workers and truck 
drivers commence at 50 cents, with increase 
to 55 cents after 30 days; lead hands 5 cents 
per hour extra. For work on night shift, 25 
cents per shift extra. A cost of living bonus 
is payable according to federal government 
Orders in Council, the amount at the signing 
of this contract being $4.25 per week. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the adjustment of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


BEAUHARNOIS, QuUEBEC.—Howarp SMITH PAPER 
Muuis Lrp. anp THe NatTIoNaL SYNDICATE 
or THE Paper WorRKERS OF BEAUHARNOIS 
AND THE Nationa, CaTHOLIC FEDERATION 
or PuLtp AND PapeR EMPLOYEES, INC. 


Agreement reached during proceedings of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act noted elsewhere in this issue. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 22, 1943, to 
March 21, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes these unions as representing their mem- 
bership and will co-operate in retaining mem- 
bers; the union will not intimidate employees 
to join. 

Hours for day workers, 9 per day; for tour 
workers, 8 per day: mill normally operates 
6 days per week. Overtime: for day workers, 
time and one-half for work before 7 a.m. and 
after 5 p.m. (3 p.m. qn Saturdays): for tour 
workers, time and one-half if recalled back to 
work outside his regular shift; time and one- 
half for all work on Sundays and holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with 18 months’ employment. Wage rates to 
remain as paid at the time the agreement was 
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made, but the parties may submit a joint 
request or the parties may request separately 
the Regional or National War Labour Board 
for changes in wages and any changes author- 
ized by such board will be put into effect. The 
cost of living bonus to be paid, as provided 
for by federal government decrees. Provision 
is made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Saint JoHN, N.B—T. McAviry « Sons Lt. 
AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF Ma- 
CHINISTS, LopcE 835. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 16, 
1948, to March 31, 1944, and thereafter, sub- 
ject to notice. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE, May 12, 1942, p. 628, 
with these exceptions: 

A wage scale for female employees is in this 
agreement: beginners 20 cents, learners 25 
cents, productive machine operators and as- 
sembly workers 28 to 35 cents, inspection work 
28 to 32 cents. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—T. McAvity « Sons, Lop. 
AND EMPLOYEES OF FOUNDRIES AND ALLIED 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE CoMPANY. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 16, 
1943, to March 31, 1944, and thereafter subject 
to notice, but wage rates are effective from 
February 16, 1942, for the duration of the 
war. The Company recognizes the shop com- 
mittee as the sole bargaining agency. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 45-hour 
week; if a night shift worked, 9 per night for 
5 nights, also a 45-hour week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one half until midnight; 
thereafter, double time; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: floor and tub moulders 
45 to 75 cents, machine moulders 45 to 52 
cents, machine moulders’ helpers 40 to 45 
cents, core makers 48 to 68 cents, miscellaneous 
workers 43 to 55 cents, general labour 38 to 
40 cents, firemen 48 and 55 cents, male em- 
ployees under 18 years of age, 20 cents. Super- 
visors to be paid 5 cents per hour over the 
rate for his classification. Piece rates may 
be established but the minimum wages are 
guaranteed. Provision is made for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Moncton, N.B.—TuHeE Recorp Stove AND Fur- 
NACE Co. Ltp. anp THE INTERNATIONAL 
Movu.Lpers’ AND FounpRY WorxKERS’ UNION. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of 
an officer of the Department of Labour. 
Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1943, to March 24, 1944, and thereafter until 
a new agreement made. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the bargaining agent for 
its employees. Questions as to wages may 
be taken up at any time with the Regional 
War Labour Board before any action is taken 
by either the company or the union. Pro- 
vision is made for the settlement of disputes. 


Fort Erin, ONTARIO—F.LEEt Arrcrart Lip. AND 


Tue Freer Arrcrart Workers’ ASSOCIA- 


TION. 
Agreement to be in effect from November 
26, 1942, for the duration of the war and until 


a new agreement is made. The Company 
recognizes the association as the sole bargain- 
ing agency for employees. All employees who 
are or who become members must maintain 
their membership as a condition of employ- 
ment, but no discrimination against any em- 
ployee who desires to remain unaffiliated with 
1 

Hours: 8 per day, with a 10 minute rest 
period in each half day, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time and all work on Sundays and holidays 
is payable at time and one half. 

Hourly wage rates for journeymen: wood 
pattern maker 95 cents, tool and die maker $1, 
aircraft fitter 75 cents, machinist 90 cents; 
welder, steel, aluminum or are 75 to 80 cents; 
other journeymen 75 cents. Other hourly wage 
rates: tool room improver 90 cents, tool room 
bench hand 70 to 85 cents, tool room helper 
55 cents to 65 cents; class A production work- 
ers 65 and 70 cents, class B production workers 
55 and 60 cents, class C 40 cents, class D (be- 
ginners) 20 to 35 cents; labourers 45 and 50 
cents; stores clerks 45 to 70 cents; stock- 
chasers, material forward ticket writers and 
shop production clerks 40 to 55 cents; des- 
patchers 55 to 70 cents. For night shift work, 
25 cents per shift extra. The cost of living 
bonus to be paid in accordance with federal 
government orders in council, the amount at 
the date the agreement made being $4.25 
per week. Provision is made for seniority 
rights, for the settlement of disputes and for 
the employment of learners and trainees. 


Winnipuc, Maniropa.—VuLcaAn Iron Works 


iLtp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL MOoULDERS’ 
AND Founpry Worxkers’ Union, Locau 174. 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue and mediation 
by an officer of the Department of Labour. 
Agreement to be in effect from April 26, 1943, 
to April 26, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union. 

With regard to hours and wages, if the 
management and employees cannot agree on 
a joint submission to the Regional War 
Labour Board, each party may make a sep- 
arate submission. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Caueary, ALBERTA—RIversip—E Iron Works 


Lrp. and Hovurty Ratep EMPLOYEES IN 
Tue Construction SHop oF THE Com- 
PANY, MemsBers oF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BoILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS AND HELPERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 
451. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
officer of the Department of Labour. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 3, 19438, for 
the duration of the war and thereafter sub- 
ject to 30 days’ notice. No discrimination 
against any employee by either party on 
account of membership or non-membership 
in any union. The company recognizes the 
union executive (if employees) as the sole 
bargaining agency for the employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half for the first 
four hours; thereafter and all work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. Wage rates 
may be submitted to the Regional War Labour 
Board for revision. The full cost of living 
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bonus is paid in accordance with federal 
government orders in council. Provision is 
made for regulation of apprenticeship, for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


Transcona, MANIToBA——DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 
Lrp. AND THE WINNIPEG POWDER AND 
Hicu ExpiosivE Workers’ FeperaL UNION 
No. 150. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
officer of the Department of Labour. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from April 20, 1943, to 
April 20, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. No discrimination by 
either party against any employee for union 
membership or non-membership or union 
activity. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Shift 
workers to be allowed % hour with pay for 
lunch; day and night workers whose hours are 
restricted by the transportation facilities of 
the plant are also allowed 4 hour with pay for 
lunch. Overtime is payable at time and one 
half; for work on employees’ weekly day of 
rest and on holidays, time and one half. 
Penalties of suspension or discharge are stipu- 
lated for absence from work without sufficient 
cause. Subject to the approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board, vacations with pay are to 
be granted. 

Hourly wage rates as in effect from July 1, 
1942, for some classes: craftsmen 82 to 87 
cents, tradesmen 75 cents, tradesmen’s helpers 
53 to 70 cents; operators 60 to 69 cents; opera- 
tors’ helpers 50 to 60 cents; labourers 46 to 53 
cents. After six months’ satisfactory service, 
employees are eligible for a 2 cents per hour 
increase. The cost of living bonus is paid in 
accordance with federal government Orders in 
Council. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Vicrorra, B.C.—Victorta Macuinery Depot 
Co. Lrp. AND Yarrows Lip. AND INTER- 
ELECTRICAL 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Workers, Loca 230. 
Supplementary agreement effective from 


January 1, 1943. (See L. G., April, 1942, p. 
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481, Feb. 1943, p. 218, April p. 488). Wages: 
the basic hourly wage rate for inexperienced 
helpers is 50 cents for first month and 60 
cents for next five months; for experienced 
helpers (those with six months or more at the 
trade) 67 cents; specialists 75 cents; improv- 
ers 80 cents; (Journeyman’s rate remains 
at $1.); charge hands $1.10 and $1.15. Not 
more than one helper to each journeyman; 
one improver allowed to seven journeymen. 
After one year as improver, journeyman’s 
examination to be tried. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


EpMontToN, ALBERTA—EDMONTON GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Loca, 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1943, 
to March 31, 1944. Union carpenters to be 
given preference of employment. Hours: 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. In 
case of night shifts, 7 hours’ work for 8 hours’ 
pay. Overtime is payable at time and one 
half, with all work on holidays at double time. 
Minimum basic hourly wage for carpenters is 
95 cents, to which is added a cost of living 
bonus of 8 cents per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—ToroNTO ‘TRANSPORTATION 
CoMMISSION AND THE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT (MEMBERS OF 
Tue CANADIAN EvecrricaL Trapes UNIon). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, December, 1938, p. 1413, 
and January, 1942, p. 107, was amended 
August 15, 1942. The previous cost of living 
bonus of 8 cents per hour together with a 
further increase of 5 cents per hour, making 
a total increase of 13 cents per hour, is added 
to the basic rates making these: repairmen 88 
and 92 cents, linemen 85 to 91 cents, operators 
74 and 85 cents, helpers 74 to 81 cents, chauf- 
feurs 704 cents, lamptender 73 cents, line fore- 
man $48.78 per week. A cost-of-living bonus 
of 60 cents per week is paid. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 


district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days allowed for the filing or 
objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by 
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a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GAzeETTE, January, 1948, page 86. 
Proceedings under the Act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment or extension of period of 
twelve agreements all of which are noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
Valleyfield was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 24. 

In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, during April, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain parity committees, the levy 
of assessments by certain other parity com- 
mittees or amendments to previous Orders in 
Council in this connection. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 16, and 
gazetted April 17, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this trade (L.G.,Oct., 1939, p. 
1064; Sept., 1940, p. 970; Jan., 1941, p. 70, 
Feb., p. 183; Jan., 1942, p. 110, March, p. 352, 
April, p. 483). Regular hours for employees 
(except salesmen, foremen and inspectors) are 
reduced from 60 to 57 per week; if regular 
hours consist of less than 57 hours, minimum 
weekly wages will still be paid for such hours. 
Overtime is payable on the basis of the mini- 
mum wages for the 57-hour week. Vacation: 
after one year’s service, employees to be en 
titled to an annual vacation of one week 
with pay; in smaller bakeries it is permitted 
instead for the employer to substitute 13 days 
with pay consisting of one weekday each week 
a Hae July and August if employees consent 
0 this. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fine Giove MANvuFAcTURING INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 10, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Apr., 1941, p. 472, July, p. 
854; Oct., p. 1314; Jan., 1942, p. 110; March, 
1943, p. 340) to May 1, 1943. 


Work Gtove Cutters, PRovINcE oF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 10, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., March, 1940, p. 282; March, 
1941, p. 333, Oct., p. 13814; Jan., 1943, p. 87, 
March, p. 340) to May 1, 1943. 


Work GtoveE OPERATORS AND BLOCKERS, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 3. and 
gazetted April 10, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Sept., 1940, p. 971; March, 
1941, p. 333, Oct., p. 1314; Jan., 1942, p. 110; 
March, 1943, p. 340) to May 1, 1943. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 
LirHocraPHic INpUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 17, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Dec., 1940, p. 1310; May, 
1942, p. 631; Feb., 1943, p. 219, April, p. 111) 
to May 1, 1943. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuriLpInGc TrapES, MoNntTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 17, extends the term of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1942, 
page 1348, December, page 1490; April, 1943, 


‘page 490) to July 31, 1943. 


Buripina Trapes, Hurry 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 17, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (LABourR GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 
798, November, page 1300; March, 1939, page 
335, October, page 1066, December, page 1280; 
February, 1940, page 172; March, 1941, page 
334, August, page 1012, December, page 1573; 
September, 1942, page 1097; March, 1943, page 
341) by providing that when paying wages the 
employer give to each employee a statement of 
all the amounts deducted from their wages. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 10, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1941, page 1013; May, 1942, page 631, 
August, page 978) by making a change in the 
arrangement of hours in one zone. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 17, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1941, page 1426; September, 1942, 
page 1098; April, 1943, page 490) by making 
a slight change in the hours. 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 17, amends the_previous Orders 


in Council for these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1941, page 1315; October, 1942, page 


- 234: April. 1943. page 490) by regulating the 


hours in Danville and Asbestos, allowing 52 
hours per week during which barber shops may 


be open. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JOHN AND 
IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 10, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (LABouR GAZETTE, 
December 1, 1941, page 1573; May, 1942, page 
631) by reducing the hours from 56 to 49 per 


week. 


FuNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 16, and 
gazetted April 24, extends the terms of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1942, page 
254: March, 1943, page 353) to June 26, 1943. 


— 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance in Canada 


Historical Background of Legislation—Outline of Administration of 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940-1943 


HE following article constitutes an his- 

torical summary of the background and 
evolution of unemployment insurance legis- 
lation in Canada, culminating in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of 1940, which set 
up, the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and defined its functions. The article out- 
lines the administration of the Act from the 
time of its formal passage by the Parliament 
of Canada in August, 1940, until March 31, 
1943. 


Included also is a description of the func- 
tioning of the Dominion employment service 
under the Act, with an outline of the 
administration of National Selective Service 
wartime measures for the control of employ- 
ment in Canada through the employment 
offices. 

Other sections of the article, describe the 
scope and coverage of the Act, and deal with 
contributiuns and benefit payable. 


I. Background of the Legislation 


Provisions by means of which persons 
involuntarily unemployed would receive aid 
have been under discussion in Canada at 
intervals since the first Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act was passed in Britain in 1911. 


Royal Commission of 1919 


In June 1919 the report submitted by 
a Royal Commission, which had _ been 
appointed to investigate industrial conditions 
in Canada, contained the following recom- 
mendation: 


“We recommend to your Government the 
question of making some provision by a 
system of State Social Insurance for those 
who through no fault of their own are un- 
able to work, whether the inability arises 
from lack of opportunity, sickness, invalidity 
or old age. Such insurance would remove 
the spectre of fear which now haunts the 
wage earner and make him a more con- 
tented and better citizen.” 


A bill was introduced in 1926 to implement 
the recommendation of that Commission 
regarding old age pensions. This legislation 
was federal in character but each province 
had the option of coming within the scheme. 


It was generally believed that under the 
provisions of the British North America Act 
unemployment insurance came within the 
jurisdiction of the Provinces. In 1929 and 
1930 when the Provinces were consulted 
relative to the possible introduction of a 
national scheme of unemployment insurance, 
various objections were raised by a number 
of the Provinces. 


1935 


The subject continued to be discussed and 
in 1985 the Government introduced a meas- 
ure providing for a national plan of insur- 
ance against unemployment. The right of 
the Federal Government to enact such legis- 
lation was challenged and on submission of 
the act to the Supreme Court of Canada it 
was declared ultra vires of the Federal Par- 
liament, a decision which was upheld by the 
Privy Council in London in a decision handed 
down in 1937. 


Further investigations were undertaken by 
the Government and in 1938 the services of 
Mr. Christie Tait, International Labour 
Office expert, were obtained. Mr. Tait 
favoured federal unemployment insurance 
legislation as against provincial. Both the 
National Employment Commission report in 
1938 and the Royal Commission on Domin- 
ion-Provincial Relations at a later date 
stressed the decisive advantages which would 
result from the adoption of a federal scheme. 
Still a number of the Provinces were reluc- 
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‘tant to consent to the introduction of legisla- 


tion providing for a federal plan of unem- 
ployment insurance. Eventually, however, 
consent was given by each province and an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act obtained. 


Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


In July 1940 the Government introduced a 
draft unemployment insurance bill. A House 
of Commons Committee considered the bill 
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-up many lesser principles. 
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in detail and heard representations from 
employer and employee groups on specific 
provisions of the legislation. The bill re- 
ceived the approval of the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate and became law on 


II. Objectives of 


The provisions of the Act are intended to 
apply insurance principles and techniques to 
the uncertainties of employment, that is to 
the unemployed days of persons normally in 
employment. For this purpose insurance 
may be considered as a means of making 
provision against future uncertainties through 
the payment of premiums or contributions 
for protection. 

In such a gigantic undertaking, it is not 
practicable to adhere to every insurance prin- 
ciple with a high degree of theoretical nicety. 
Some principles are more imperative, or of 
more universal validity, than other principles, 
and in practical everyday affairs may swallow 
Again, many prin- 
ciples which have imperative validity in 
commercial insurance have a lesser validity, 
or practically none at all, in social insurance. 
It is important to recognize the insurance 
principles which do apply to a particular plan 
of social insurance, and then ensure that 
care is taken to adhere to them in a practical 
fashion. 


Employment Service Primary Purpose 


The primary function of the Act is to 
provide an employment service. The funda- 
mental objective is to find suitable employ- 
ment for every employable person who may 
desire employment. To the extent that there 
is failure to reach this objective, the Act 
makes some provision for unemployed per- 
sons by way of insurance benefit. 

Unemployment insurance is basically con- 
cerned with the unemployed days of persons 
in employment, and “persons in employ- 
ment” is to be taken to mean “persons in 


August 7th, 1940—the first piece of social 
legislation to be enacted in Canada and 
administered by the Dominion Government. 
Contributions under the Act commenced on 
July ‘Ist, 1941. { 


the Legislation 


their employment environment” in the widest 
sense of that expression. For insurance pur- 
poses it becomes necessary in the first 
instance to draw the line of demarcation be- 
tween the persons in their employment 
environment who are considered appropriate 
for inclusion in insurance, and the persons 
in their employment environment who, it is 
felt, must for practical reasons be excluded. 
The line of demarcation is not susceptible 
of scientific or logical definition; it must in 
large part be determined on the basis of 
practical expediency rather than of theory. 
It follows that the “persons in their employ- 
ment environment” so included will show a 
considerable heterogeneity in important re- 
spects. Consequently a good deal of flexi- 
bility in the details of an insurance scheme 
is necessary if it 1s to answer reasonably well 
the needs of the diverse classes of persons 
included. 

It is of no less importance that there 
should be a clear understanding of the broad 
lines on which the Act distinguishes between 
unemployed days which may properly be 
considered as such for benefit purposes and 
idle days, that is, days on which the insured 
person would not in the normal course be 
available for employment or be in fact 
employed. All such days must be excluded 
from consideration for benefit purposes if 
there is to be adherence to insurance prin- 
ciples. 

The rationale of the excepted employ- 


ments is covered in Section V—The Scope 


of the Act—and the distinction between idle 
days and benefit days is made in Section 
Vil—Insurance Benefit. 


II. Administration 


The Act is administered by a Commission 
of three. Of these, other than the Chief 
Commissioner, one is appointed after con- 
sultation with organizations representative 
of workers, and one after consultation with 
organizations representative of employers. The 
scheme is in fact a co-operative enterprise 
between employers and workers under 
Government supervision and direction, and it 
is hoped that this co-operation will be 
extended and will develop to the mutual 
advantage of workers, employers and the 
public generally. 

The term of office of the Chief Commis- 
sioner is ten years and for the others five 


years, subject to reappointment, but no Com- 
missioner may continue in office beyond the 
age of seventy years. The purpose of the 
five-year period is to make the Commis- 
sloners representing workers and employers 
truly representative. 


Powers of Unemployment Insurance 
Commission 


The Commission is a body corporate with 
power to contract, sue and be sued and to 
acquire, hold and dispose of personal pro- 
perty, and, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor in Council, real property. Authority 
is conferred upon the Commission to make 
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regulations with respect to specific provisions 
of the legislation, and generally for carrying 
the Act into effect. 

The Commission functions through an in- 
tegrated and unified network of Employment 
Offices which have been established in two 
hundred and_ sixteen centres across. the 
country. These Offices replace entirely the 
Employment Service of Canada which was 
under provincial jurisdiction and was assisted 
by a grant from the Federal Treasury. 


The Employment Offices are open and 
available to all employers and all workers 
whether or not they are covered by insur- 
ance, but no compulsion is ordinarily im- 
posed in the use of the Offices. This is modi- 
fied at present by the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations which require 
employers to notify vacancies to Local Offices, 
and employees to register at Local Offices to 
obtain the permits necessary to enter employ- 
ment. It is insisted that no person using the 
Employment Offices shall be discriminated 
in favour of or against by reason of racial 
origin, religious beliefs or political affiliations. 
In addition to their functions as Employment 
Offices, the Local Offices are also responsible 
for insurance work; as for example, the issu- 
ance of insurance books and the registration 
of claims for insurance benefit. 


For convenience of administration the 
country has been divided into five Regions 
—Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies and 
Pacific—with Regional Offices at Moncton, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
The Local Offices within a Region are direct- 
ed and controlled by the Superintendent in 
charge of that Region. Regional Superin- 
tendents are responsible to the Commission 
with Head Office in Ottawa. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 


Reference may be made here to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee 
which the Act provides shall consist of a 
Chairman and not less than four nor more 
than six other members. The Committee is 
required to make a report to the Governor in 
Council not later than the end of February in 
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each year on the financial condition of the 
Unemnvloyment Insurance Fund as of the 
preceding December 31st. 

If the Committee considers that the Fund 
is likely to be insufficient to discharge its 
liabilities or is likely to be more than reason- 
ably sufficient to discharge its liabilities, its 
report is required to contain recommendations 
for the amendment of the Act or the Regu- 
lations. 

The Advisory Committee may be directed 
by the Governor in Council to investigate 
and report upon the extension of the em- 
ployments covered by the Act and the adjust- 
ment of rates of contribution and benefit for 
insured persons. 


National Employment Committee 


Likewise there is a provision that the Com- 
mission shall establish a National Employ- 
ment Committee for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the Commission in carrying out 
the purposes of the Employment Service. 

In the case of both the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee and the Na- 
tional Employment Committee, it is pro- 
vided that one member at least shall be ap- 
pointed after consultation with organizations 
representative of workers and an _ equal 
number after consultation with organizations 
representative of employers. 


Selection of Staff 


The selection of staff for Head Office, 
Regional Offices and Local Offices is made 
by the Civil Service Commission. With a 
staff of more than four thousand persons, 
including those engaged in National Selec- 
tive Service work, it is evident that there is 
a tremendous task to be accomplished in staff 
training. Due to the extent of the country 
many of the Local Offices are widely separ- 
ated, with the result that personal contact 
between officers to discuss procedures and 
techniques is difficult. Much of the staff 
training work is carried out by Travelling 
Supervisors visiting the Local Offices, as a 
supplement to the Manuals of Instruction 
issued by Head Office on the different phases 
of Local Office work. 


IV. Employment Service 


The nature of an employment service is 
such that its operations are largely local in 
character, as the Local Office is the point of 
contact between persons in a particular dis- 
trict seeking employment and employers 
in that district seeking workers. For this 
reason the pattern of the Employment Ser- 
vice is set in the Local Offices. 

The importance of employer relations in 
each Office is axiomatic and stress has been 


laid in the organization on the very real 
advantages which accrue to the operation of 
the Service from the maintenance of thor- 
oughly satisfactory contacts with employers. 
Likewise guidance has been given to the 
Local Offices in the interviewing of applicants 
in an intelligent manner in order to obtain 
the fullest information on background and 
experience with a view to assisting appli- 
cants to the greatest possible extent, and 
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making the best selection of applicants for 
referral to employers. 


The Offices are graded according to the 
population of the centre and the surround- 
ing district in which they are located. Thus 
the number of staff in the Offices varies from 
one or two in the smaller centres to more 
than three hundred in Montreal and in 
Toronto. 

Employment Committees 


Establishment of National, Regional and 
Local Employment Committees with mem- 
bership representative of employers, employ- 
ees, veterans, women, agriculture, etc., has 
proven of real benefit in the operation of the 
Employment Service. All Committees are 
advisory. Local Committees, of which there 
are now 43, advise local managers; Regional 
Committees perform a similar function for 
regional superintendents. The National 
Committee, with supervision over both Local 
and Regional Committees, is advisory to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the Director of National Selective Service. 
As the National Committee receives copies 
of minutes of all meetings held by Local and 
Regional Committees, it is constantly in- 
formed of National Selective Service and 
employment problems, and can pass on this 
information for appropriate action. 

The value of such a set-up is obvious. Not 
only can these Committees assist in reaching 
solutions for employment. and National 
Selective Service problems, but they can in 
addition act as interpreters of the public 
viewpoint for the benefit of the official mind 
and vice versa as interpreters of the official 
viewpoint to the public. Being in touch at 
one and the same time with the public and 
with the Offices they can see both sides and 
advise accordingly. ‘This is particularly im- 
portant in a country like Canada where there 
is great variety of occupation and activity. 

In each Regional Office there are a number 
of Employment Advisors who are concerned 
with employment problems within’ the 
Region, such as assessing labour requirements 
and the possibilities of supply, and the best 
use which can be made in the employment 
of persons with specialized skills and trades, 
and of women. 


National Selective Service Regulations 


The introduction in March 1942, of the 
first regulations controlling employment, the 
administration being through the Employ- 
ment Offices, reflected the growing need to 
direct the flow of labour to industries 
providing goods and service essential for the 
prosecution of the war. 
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These first regulations restricted the entry 
of physically fit male persons aged seven- 
teen to forty-five into specified occupations 
without the written permission of a National 
Selective Service Officer, who is in practice 
a Local Office official. Similarly, persons en- 
gaged in agriculture could not undertake 
employment outside of agriculture, other than 
seasonal employment in certain primary 
industries, without such permit. 


The scope of the regulations controlling em- 
ployment was greatly extended in June, 1942, 
by providing that, except in agriculture and 
certain other specified employments, no em- 
ployer could take any person into employment 
unless he had received a permit from a 
National Selective Service Officer. 


The third stage of this development was 
reached in September, 1942, when advertising 
was brought under control, compulsory notices 
of separation from employment instituted, and 
applicants were required to appear personally 
at the offices in order to secure their permits. 


The administration of the National Selective 
Service Regulations naturally has greatly in- 
creased the volume of work passing through 
the Local Offices, and, by making the use of 
the Employment Offices compulsory, has 
changed the arrangement contemplated when - 
the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed. 


Co-operation with other Government Agencies 


The organization 1s working closely with the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel which 
has registered all members of the engineering 
and scientific professions. The regulations re- 
garding control of employment for technical 
persons are handled exclusively by this Bureau. 

The Local Offices are in close association 
with the Mobilization Boards for the Armed 
Forces and every effort is made to dovetail 
the requirements of the Forces and industry 
in general to the end that each person may 
be used where he will be of most value. 
The Local Offices are now acting as informa- 
tion centres for women who wish to serve 
in the Armed Forces and thereby relieve 
men for active service. 


Control of Employment 


A schedule of labour priorities has been 
established in which whole industries and 
selected firms have been classified as having 
very high, high, low or no labour priority 
This, together with the requirement that 
employers shall not interview or engage an 
employee (unless the occupation in which 
he is engaged is specifically excepted) with- 
out a permit to seek employment, and the 
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limiting of the issuance of these permits 
by Local Office officials designated as Na- 
tional Selective Service Officers, has made 
it possible to direct labour into essential 
undertakings. 

Employers are required to give their em- 
ployees seven days’ notice of separation from 
employment, and employees are required to 
serve the same notice of their intention to 
separate, with certain exceptions; for example, 
employees engaged on building construction 
work, or persons employed by an employer 
for less than a month, ete. This has tended’ to 
reduce labour turnover and at the same time 
has given employers an opportunity to replace 
workers who are leaving. 


This control of employment has made it 
possible, for example, to utilize agricultural 
workers in industries of high priority during 
the winter months when farm work is at a low 
ebb. Fishermen and farmers have been di- 
rected into mines to ease the real shortage of 
labour there and a campaign has been con- 
ducted to encourage farmers to engage in 
logging this past winter. This feature of in- 
ducing workers to engage in particular types 
of work is one that is not ordinarily found in 
the Employment Service, but in time of war 
it has made it possible to utilize the available 
labour supply to the best possible advantage. 

Provision has been made whereby no person 
may leave Canada with the intention of seek- 
ing and entering employment outside the coun- 
try unless he obtains a Labour Exit permit. 
The issuance of these permits has been re- 
stricted in order that persons whose services 
are required in the furtherance of the war 
effort might be retained in this country. 


Recruitment of Labour Through Clearance 


Another phase of the work of the Employ- 
ment Service which has felt the impact of war- 
time requirements is the recruitment of labour 
from other areas through clearance. While the 
clearance of labour at any time is of vital 
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significance, in wartime it is absolutely essen- 
tial to so distribute labour across the country 
that maximum production for war may be 
reached and maintained. For convenience in 
clearance and labour transfers, the Local 
Offices are grouped together to form zones of 
first clearance. Offices constituting a zone of 
first clearance keep in close correspondence in 
order that each may be aware of any pending 
employment changes in the zone of another, 
to facilitate the clearance of labour. If the 
required workers are not secured within the 
zone of first clearance, the Local Office is then 
required to notify the Regional Office. Action 
at the Regional Office may be to communicate 
with particular Local Offices in the region 
where it is known workers of the type required 
may be available, or contact all Offices within 
the Region. If the requirements cannot be 
met within the Region, the Regional Office 
may notify Head Office that Inter-Regional 
clearance is necessary, subject in all cases to 
the employer’s approval. Local Offices have 
been instructed to give particular attention to 
Inter-Regional clearance orders. 

Some of the transfers of labour which have 
been arranged are of particular interest. Work- 
ers have been obtained from as far east as 
Quebec for work on the Prince Rupert-Terrace- 
Cedarvale highway in B. C. and from as far 
west as Saskatchewan to meet the urgent 
needs of H. M. Dockyards at Halifax. Men 
have been recruited for projects in Labrador 
and Newfoundland, and from the gold mining 
area around Kirkland Lake and Timmins have 
come many of the much-needed workers to 
increase the production of nickel. 

Thus the Employment Service continues in 
its task of supplying labour requirements in 
this time of emergency. It is confidently 
expected that when the controls are relaxed 
somewhat the experience which has been 
gained in times of stress will prove of ines- 
timable value when it is necessary to distri- 
bute the labour force in the way most suitable 
for a peacetime economy. 


V. Scope of the Act 


In broad outline the provisions of the Act 
apply to all persons employed in Canada under 
a contract of service unless their employment 
is specifically excepted. The reasons for the 
exclusion of certain industries and occupations 
are considered in the following paragraphs. 

Tt will have been evident from the section on 
Administration that at the foundation of the 
administration are the employment offices and 
the inspection services. Employment Offices 
are the places where employers will most 
readily obtain satisfactory workers of 


certain classes; the places where certain classes 
of workers, whether insured or not, will have 
the best chance of obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. When unemployed, insured persons 
must register and keep in touch with the 
Employment Office as evidence of continued 
unemployment and availability for work, and 
so that they may avail themselves of any 
opportunities for work. For some excepted 
persons who work for wages or salary, as for 
example, teachers, civil servants, police, etc., 
Employment Offices may be of little value in 
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securing employment, and that fact is reason 
enough for thinking that insurance is not par- 
ticularly appropriate for persons so employed; 
but that is not the only reason. For any class 
of insurance, whether commercial or social, 
inspection is essential. For unemployment in- 
surance, continuous and effective inspection is 
necessary to establish (1) that persons con- 
tributing are in fact in insurable employment; 
(2) that employers are making contributions 
for all insurable persons; and (38) that persons 
claiming to be unemployed are in fact unem- 
ployed. For practical reasons there are limits 
to the area which can be served by Employ- 
ment Offices, and there are limits to the 
inspection which can be done with efficiency. 


Excepted Employments 


In the Act, some excepted employments are 
defined by reference to an industry as a whole, 
for example, agriculture, fishing, lumbering and 
logging, hunting and trapping, and transporta- 
tion by water and air. These industries are 
usually carried on in such places or under 
such circumstances as to make sound inspec- 
tion difficult if not impossible. Certain pro- 
fessional persons are also excluded, such as 
teachers and nurses, as are employments con- 
nected with Government; for example, em- 
ployment by the Government of any Province 
unless the Province consents to insure, em- 
ployment by the Government of Canada and 
by municipal authorities if the employment is 
certified to the satisfaction of the Commission 
to be permanent in character. Other miscel- 
laneous exceptions include domestic service 
other than in a club or in a business carried on 
for gain, employment in a hospital or chari- 
table institution not carried on for the purpose 
of gain, casual employment other than for an 
employer’s trade or business, and persons en- 
gaged in professional sport. From the above 
comments it will be clear the employment to 
be insurable must be employment under a 
contract of service and that persons who are 
“self employed” must be excluded. 

It will be seen that the main exceptions 
exclude certain industries as a whole. The 
remaining excepted employments are outside 
industry. Thus, generally speaking, an industry 
is elther wholly within or wholly outside the 
insurance scheme of the Act. Obviously it 
would give rise to most serious practical diffi- 
culties if an attempt were made to cut across 
an industry for insurance purposes, Insuring 
some persons employed therein and excluding 
others. 

Generally speaking, those earning high fixed 
salaries are also fairly independent of the ex- 
pansions and contractions in industry, whether 
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seasonal or not. Those earning very high 
salaries have virtually passed into the em- 
ployer class; their interests and outlook are of 
that class although they are technically still 
wage-earners. Furthermore, the rate of benefit 
must for several reasons be kept so low that 
it is not likely to be very useful or attractive 
to a person of really high salary if he should 
be unemployed. 


Wage “Ceiling” 


The present wage ceiling stands at $2,000 a 
year. However, in order to afford protection 
to persons whose earnings exceed this wage 
ceiling by reason of an increase in earnings 
due to the war—for example, a cost of living 
bonus, increased hours or overtime, increase 
in basic wage rates—an Order in Council was 
passed on January 7, 1942, providing that where 
earnings exceed $2,000 for one or other of the 
reasons enumerated, the employment continues 
insurable under the Act. 

Representations have been made by a num- 
ber of groups urging an increase in the wage 
ceiling. This question has been before the 
Advisory Committee and a recommendation 
has been made which, if implemented, will 
result in a considerable number of persons 
being insured who are by reason of their earn- 
ings at present outside the scope of the Act. 
Investigations have also been made into the 
feasibility of extending insurance to employ- 
ment in stevedoring and in lumbering and 
logging. These reports have both been placed 
before the Advisory Committee. 


Removal of Anomalies 


The Commission is empowered to remove 
anomalies resulting from the condition of em- 
ployment of a class of persons insured under 
the Act being so similar to the terms and con- 
ditions of service of a class of persons ex- 
cepted from the Act, by providing by regula- 
tion for the inclusion of the class of persons 
employed in excepted employment within the 
insurable classes, or the exception of the class 
of persons employed in insurable employment. 

The Commission has taken action under this 
provision in the case of miners who work 
under conditions where, owing to the fluctua- 
tion in earnings resulting from methods of 
payment, it was extremely difficult to estimate 
annual remuneration with any degree of cer- 
tainty, making some miners insurable whereas 
others were excepted. The regulation, which 
became effective on February 16, 1943, pro- 
vides for the inclusion within the insurable 
classes of persons employed in a mine, regard- 
less of total earnings, unless they are paid on 
a fixed salary basis exceeding in value $2,000 
a year, | 
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An anomalous situation also existed in the 
ease of life insurance salesmen, resulting from 
those salesmen employed under a contract of 
service being insured, subject to their earnings 
not being in excess of the ceiling, whereas 
others not clearly employed under a contract 
of service were excepted. By a _ regulation 
which became effective on November 21, 1942, 
the Commission provided for the exception of 
all life insurance agents. 


Determination of Questions 


Inquiries as to whether or not a particular 
employment is insurable are handled in the 
first instance by the Local Office where they 
are received. If the case falls clearly within 
those covered by written instructions, the Local 
Office may express an opinion on the case. 
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Any doubtful cases are referred to the Re- 
gional Office and if there is a new principle 
involved the question is referred to Head 
Office. On the basis of the information avail- 
able Head Office expresses an opinion as to the 
application of the Act. If either of the parties. 
concerned is not satisfied with the opinion 
expressed, the necessary formalities are com- 
pleted and the case referred to the Commission 
for a decision under Section 46 of the Act. 
Any person aggrieved by a decision of the 
Commission may appeal to the Umpire who is 
appointed by the Governor in Council from 
amongst the Judges of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada and of the Superior Courts of the 
Provinces of Canada. Provision is also made 
whereby the Commission may refer any ques- 
tion direct to the Umpire for decision. 


VI. Contributions 


One of the important principles in social 
insurance is that there must be an intimate 
connecting link between the scheme of benefit 
and the scheme of contributions. It is hikewise 
important that the scale of benefit should 
meet reasonably well the needs of the insured 
persons, and contribution rates be determined 
with a view to financing soundly the scale of 
benefit considered adequate. 


Contribution Techniques 


Consideration was given before the Canadian 
Act became effective to the question of col- 
lecting contributions as a direct percentage of 
wages through an employer wage-reporting 
system. Bearing in mind the principles enun- 
ciated, it may be of interest here to note some 
of the reasons for the rejection of such a 
method of collecting contributions in favour 
of the stamp plan. 


(1) Collection of contributions as a per- 
centage of wages would make impossible 
preferential grading of contributions in 
favour of the low wage earner, while still 
retaining the direct insurance relationship 
between contributions and benefit. 


(2) In Canada there is a ratio rule for the 
duration of benefit requiring a five-year con- 
tribution history, and this would hardly be 
feasible on any wage-reporting system. 

(3) To make deductions from the earnings 
of each individual practical for accounting 
purposes, percentages must necessarily be in 
round figures and certainly not at finer inter- 
vals than one-half of one per cent. Under a 
scheme where both employers and employees 
contributed, this meant that the contribu- 
tions would have had to be either two per 


cent, three per cent or four per cent. Actu- 
arial calculations demonstrated that for the 
schedule of benefit in the Act, two per cent 
was insufficient, and three per cent and four 
per cent oversufficient. 

(4) Non-compliance in any wage-report- 
ing scheme has always proved to be high, 
particularly in industries where there is a 
heavy turnover. It is almost impossible to 
extract adequate wage reports from the small 
employers, thereby limiting coverage. 


(5) Wage-reporting makes almost impos- 
sible any system of contributions and’ bene- 
fit related directly to exact days of employ- 
ment and unemployment, which system is 
the solution to the partial unemployment 
problem. 


(6) The stamp system would probably 
prove impractical under any percentage sys- ° 
tem of contribution, unless stamps were 
issued in a sufficient number of denomina- 
tions (like currency) to make it possible to 
arrive at an exact amount. 


(7) The stamp system has been found to 
have specific advantages of its own. In 
Britain it has made it possible to extend 
coverage to agriculture and domestic service, 
and other employments which present diffi- 
cult administrative problems. 


(8) The stamp system makes possible fine 
adjustments in the contribution table. A 
one-cent adjustment, for instance, might 
represent two per cent of a total contribu- 
tion, whereas a one per cent adjustment in 
any percentage scheme of deduction would 
have to be at something like 33 per cent 
intervals. Under the Canadian scheme, the 
amount of benefit is a direct multiple of the 
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employee’s contribution—34 or 40 times 
respectively for a single person or a person 
with a dependent. A change of one in the 
multiplying factor would represent only a 
three per cent change in the rate. 


(9) A stamp—adhesive or metered—is di- 
rect evidence of payment of a joint em- 
ployer-employee contribution and, at the 
same time, by its position in an insurance 
book, indicates a complete employment his- 
tory. For large employers generally equipped 
with mechanical payroll systems, a special 
bulk payment technique has been devised 
whereby the employer remits the total 
amount of the contributions due every 
month, and records contributions on indi- 
vidual ledger cards for insertion in the 
insurance book. 

The Canadian plan provides for a unified 
and completely integrated scheme of contribu- 
tions and benefit based on earnings classes. 
The contributions of employers and insured 
persons are equal in the aggregate and the 
Dominion Government is required to contrib- 
ute an amount equal to one-fifth of the 
amount jointly contributed by employers and 
insured persons. In addition the Government 
is required to pay the expenses of administra- 
tion. 

The schedule of contributions is as follows: 
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person are less than an average of ninety 
cents a day, where he is under sixteen 
years of age, or the insured person does not 
recelve any pecuniary remuneration. In these 
cases the employer is required to pay the 
insured person’s share of the contribution as 
well as his own. 

Examination of a considerable number of 
insurance books at the time of renewal on 
March 31st, 1942 and 1943, has shown that 
with few exceptions the insurance books have 
been carefully stamped. The issuance of 
stamps representing the contributions due on 
earnings in Classes 5, 6 and 7 where wages 
are paid on a semi-monthly basis has facili- 
tated the stamping of insurance books for the 
large number of employers with monthly or 
semi-monthly paydays. 

There is provision for one contribution only 
each day in respect of an insured person, 
and normally the contribution is payable by 
the first employer of the day. Provision is 
made by regulation, however, whereby a joint 
arrangement may be entered into between 
two or more employers employing an insured 
person on the same day, resulting in contri- 
butions being made in respect of the com- 
bined earnings payable to the insured person. 
The Commission may require an employer 
other than the first employer of the day to 
make contributions in respect of an employee, 


ScHEDULE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Reference WEEKLY Rate 
Number . 
for Class Class of Employed Persons Employer gibt Ne 
0 Whilelearninedlessithan Q0icents anday waite e-.1<c/. Moen ates islets o xathvlctebiss aie me ties 18 cents {9 cents (paid 
or on his be- 
While under 16 years of age. half by the 
employer). 
1 Barina’ $5.40; butiless than: $7.50 inva week. 1.¥, 3. aan eta eens Seth ces eee 21 cents 12 cents 
2 Harning oy 50 butiless: thanis9 s60.1n & Week... ...%. dedi Mie ra ts o seagedeaeielele ee ceclays we Maree Gis 25 cents 15 cents 
3 WArnine so. 00 putiless caaniol 2.00 are km... «emmmimtrn ites lrmr sehen om ne coat hire fe nae 25 cents 18 cents 
4 Harninei$12.00ibutvess:than $15.00jin,a week...... Ue. deeb tote Leh. Cele. eee 25 cents 21 cents 
5 Harningi$15.00 but,less:than’ $20.00 ina weelx. 4. . sce eee wa ee ls 27 cents 24 cents 
6 Harnine-$20,00/but less: thani$26.00 im aiweeks. 4: wteciee ae a tote ties bike ease ae coho. 27 cents 30 cents 
7 Earning $26.00 but less than $38.50 in a week or $2,000 a year....................224. 27 cents 36 cents 


Payment of Contributions 


The contributions of both the employer 
-and of the employed person are paid in the 
first instance by the employer by affixing a 
special stamp in the insurance book of the 
employed person in the space provided for 
the particular week. For employment of less 
‘than a full week, one-sixth of a weekly stamp 
is required for each day on which work is 
-done. The rate of contribution is based on 
gross earnings. The employer may deduct 
the insured person’s share of the total con- 
‘tribution from his remuneration except in 
sthose cases where the earnings of the insured 


if a joint arrangement, as outlined above, is 
not made. 


Contribution Records 


After the end of each insurance year 
(March 31st) the contributions recorded in an 
insurance book are transferred onto a ledger 
card, showing for each week the number of 
days for which contributions have been paid 
and the amount of the employee’s share. 
These ledger cards are the basis for deter- 
mining the rate and duration of benefit at 
such time as an insured person files a claim. 
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Statistics available at this date indicate 
that there are 167,529 employers registered 
under the Act as having one or more insur- 
able employees. The number of persons who 
have contributed at least for some period 
since the Act became effective on July Ist, 
1941, is approximately three million. 


Insurance Revenue Inspectors 


The field of work of Inspectors of Insur- 
ance Revenue was originally conducted as a 
check-up of employer registrations and did 
not extend to the making of a complete exam- 
ination of unemployment insurance records. 
The functions of the Inspectors in the early 
months of operation were more along educa- 
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tional lines than inspectional and it was not 
until March lst, 1942, that complete audits 
were conducted. In the thirteen months end- 
ing March 3l1st, 1943, there were 35,759 inspec- 
tions completed and 238,673 investigations of 
complaints, non-registration, etc. 94:8 per 
cent of the amount of assessments established 
to March 31, 1943, has been paid and 34:4 
per cent of the balance outstanding repre- 
sents assessments less than thirty days old. 


The experience of nearly two years in the 
collection of contributions by means of stamps 
or meter impressions has confirmed the views 
of those who held that this method of collect- 
ing contributions for social insurance has 
sound advantages. 


VII. Insurance Benefit 


Unemployment insurance benefit is payable 
as a right to any insured person who fulfils 
the prescribed conditions. There is no upper 
age limit and the receipt of a pension or in- 
come other than from employment does not 
affect entitlement to benefit. To qualify for 
benefit the insured person must comply with 
four statutory conditions. Stated briefly, 
these are as follows: 


(i) The insured person must have made 
contributions for at least one hundred 
and eighty days while in insurable 
employment during the two years 
immediately preceding his claim for 
benefit; 

(11) He must apply for benefit in the pre- 
scribed manner and prove unemploy- 
ment; 

(iii) He must prove that he is capable of 
and available for work and unable to 
find suitable employment; 

(iv) He must prove that he duly attended, 
or that he had good cause for not 
attending, any course of instruction or 
training approved by the Commission 
which he may have been directed to 
attend by the Commission for the pur- 
pose of becoming or keeping fit for 
entry into or return to employment. 


The first statutory condition limits the 
period within which the minimum qualifying 
contributions must be paid to two years pre- 
ceding a claim for benefit, but if during a 
period within these two years the insured 
person was incapacitated for work by disease 
or injury, or was employed in an excepted 
employment, or was engaged in business on 
his own account, the two years may be ex- 
tended to a period not exceeding four years. 
It is manifestly fair that an insured person 
should not lose his insurance status by reason 
of illness or injury, and it is undesirable that 


freedom to engage in excepted employment 
or in business on his own account should be 
inhibited through the possibility of loss of 
status under insurance. The date on which 
an insured person first makes application for 
benefit and proves that he has contributed 
for one hundred and eighty days during the 
preceding two years fixes the date of com- 
mencement of his first Benefit Year. The 
date of commencement of any subsequent 
Benefit Year is determined in the same man- 
ner except that a further condition must be 
complied with, namely that the insured per- 
son has paid contributions for at least sixty 
days subsequent to the last day for which 
he received benefit in his preceding Benefit 
Year. Compliance with this requirement. 
establishes that the insured person who has 
exhausted his benefit rights in any Benefit 
Year has thereafter continued in insurable 
employment. 


Disqualifications for Benefit 


There are certain disqualifications for the 
receipt of benefit. These are as follows: 


(1) Loss of employment through a labour 
dispute at the place of work of the insured 
person. This disqualification does not ap- 
ply if the insured person proves that he is 
the innocent victim of the labour dispute. 
Also, if he becomes bona fide employed 
elsewhere during the currency of the dis- 
pute and later becomes unemployed, such 
unemployment will be valid for benefit. 
purposes even during the currency of the 
dispute at his former place of work. The 
disqualification for loss of employment 
through a labour dispute continues for the 
duration of the stoppage of work. 

(2) If an officer of the Commission 
proves that the insured person has refused 
suitable employment or failed to do what: 
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he reasonably should have done to obtain 
such employment or follow out the written 
instructions of an Employment Office with 
a view to his obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. The disqualification in this case is 
for a period not exceeding six weeks. 


(3) In case of discharge for misconduct 
or voluntarily leaving employment without 
just cause, but discharge by reason of 
membership in or for lawful activity in a 
labour organization is not deemed to be 
misconduct. Any disqualification is for a 
period not exceeding six weeks. 


(4) While under sixteen years of age. 


(5) While an inmate of a prison or pub- 
lie institution. 


(6) If more than half the number of con- 
tributions made on his behalf during the 
year preceding his claim for benefit are in 
Class O, resulting from earnings being less 
than ninety cents a day or the employee 
being under sixteen years of age. 


Claims for insurance benefit (which include 
registration for employment) are filed at 
local Employment Offices either by personal 
call or, if the applicant lives some distance 
from the office, by mail. The verification of 
the reasons for separation from employment 
and the completion of the application for 
dependency benefit are also handled at the 
Local Office. Details of the contributions 
recorded in the current insurance book are 
noted at the time the claim is made. 


Functions of Insurance Officers 


The Act authorizes Insurance Officers (spe- 
cially designated by the Commission for the 
purpose) to examine all claims for benefit. 
Insurance Officers are located at present in 
each of the five Regional Offices and in four 
District Insurance Offices. 


An Insurance Officer may allow any claim 
for benefit and there is no appeal from his 
decision to allow a claim. If the Insurance 
Officer does not consider that he can allow 


a claim, he advises the applicant of the rea-. 


son the claim is not allowable. 

Within twenty-one days of the receipt of 
information from the Insurance Officer that 
he has not allowed a claim, the applicant 
may appeal to the Court of Referees. The 
Insurance Officer may refer a claim direct to 
the Court of Referees for decision also. 


Courts of Referees and Umpire 


A Court of Referees normally consists of 
three persons, one member selected from a 
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panel of employers’ representatives, one mem- 
ber selected from a panel representative of 
insured persons, and a Chairman appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The members 
of panels representative of employers and in- 
sured persons are chosen by the Commission 
after consultation with employer and em- 
ployee organizations. Courts of Referees are 
empowered to give decisions on all claims for 
benefit referred to them by Insurance Officers 
and appeals by claimants. An appeal may 
be made from a decision of a Court of 
Referees to the Umpire appointed under the 
Act; by the claimant if the decision of the 
Court is not unanimous; with the leave of the 
Chairman of the Court im other cases; by an 
Insurance Officer; or by an association of 
employed persons of which the claimant is 
a member, in any case. The decision of the 
Umpire on an appeal from a Court of Referees 
is final. 


Duration of Benefit—Ratio Rule 


The benefit rights of am insured person are 
determined as of the commencement of the 
Benefit Year and are not affected either by 
his subsequent employment or his claim ex- 
perience in that year. His benefit rights in 
any Benefit Year are determined by what is 
known as the ratio rule; that is, benefit for 
one day for every five days’ contributions 
paid by him in the preceding five years, less 
one day for every three days’ benefit paid to 
him in the preceding three years. Quite apart 
from the obvious advantages to the worker at 
all times to seek employment, under this 
benefit formula there is an added induce- 
ment in that every day’s work in insurable 
employment adds something to his benefit 
rights for the future when he may need pro- 
tection. There is too, a suggestion to the 
insured person that it is to his advantage to 
conserve and not to squander his benefit 
rights. The insured person with five full 
years’ work to his credit will be entitled to 
unemployment benefit for a full year if un- 
employed so long. 

The weekly rate of benefit of an insured 
person is thirty-four times the average con- 
tribution he has made as an employee in the 
previous two years, or forty times if he is 
claiming for a dependent wholly or mainly 
maintained by him. 

The following table shows the rates of bene- 
fit where contributions paid in respect of an 
insured person during the two years im- 
mediately preceding his claim are all in the 
same contribution class. The daily rate of 
benefit is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 
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Advantages of Graded Benefit Rates 


A number of advantages result from the 
grading of insurance benefit. Grading adjusts 
benefit to the normal standard of living of 
the insured person as the benefit rates are in 
direct ratio to wages while in employment, 
the ratio varying with each contribution class. 
The benefit rates of lower paid claimants are 
in a higher ratio than the rates of those con- 
tributing in the higher classes. The grading 
of benefit makes automatic provision for 
differences in the cost of living between large 
cities and small towns, and between one part 
of the country and another. In Canada this 
consideration is most important as variations 
in wage rates between one part of the country 
and another are very great. Were a flat rate 
of benefit provided there would be a real 
danger of over-insurance with the consequent 
possibility of malingering. The intensity of 
the desire of the individual to get work is one 
of the most important factors in his getting 
work. 

Another adjustment which is made auto- 
matically—although here a slight time lag is 
inevitable—is the provision for fluctuations in 
the value of money, and consequently for 
fluctuations in the cost of living from time 
to time. As benefit rates are a multiple of 
the average contributions paid by a worker 
during the two years preceding his claim for 
benefit, and as contributions in turn are re- 
lated to wages, a serious fall in the purchasing 
value of money may be expected to be fol- 
lowed by a rise in benefit rates. Benefit rates, 
therefore, will not require incessant amend- 
ment. This advantage is particularly pertinent 
in the fluctuations which may be expected 
after the war. 


Non-Compensable Days 


While the benefit formula gives the number 
of days for which benefit may be drawn in a 
benefit year, some days of unemployment do 
not count as benefit days. It would be very 
costly and unnecessary to undertake to pay 
benefit for every day of unemployment, for 
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there are many occasional days or other short 
periods of unemployment which, if not too fre- 
quent, do not constitute a serious burden on 
the worker. With a view to using the avail- 
able funds to serve the greatest general good, 
unemployment insurance schemes in general 
attempt to exclude such periods. 

In Canada, the first nine days of unemploy- 
ment in a benefit year constitute a waiting 
period and do not count for benefit purposes. 
Apart from the considerations outlined above, 
it is convenient for administrative purposes 
to have such a period before payment of bene- 
fit begins. 

Subject to one exception, the first day of 
unemployment in a week of broken employ- 
ment does not count as a benefit day. In 
some employments, for example that of dock 
workers, a full week of employment may be 
normally the exception rather than the rule, 
and if benefit were paid for all unemployed 
days the Fund would be used to pay benefit 
which should be provided for in regular wage 
rates. Dropping the first day of unemploy- 
ment in any week means that a person who 
loses one day in the week gets no benefit for 
that day; for two days of unemployment he 
gets benefit for one day; for three days he 
gets benefit for two, and so on. If, however, 
he should be unemployed for the full week, 
the Act provides that he shall get benefit for 
six days. By this means the Fund will not 
be needlessly used to bolster up industries in 
which it is normal for employment to be 
broken to a large extent. 

Due to the greatly increased industrial 
activity resulting from the war, only 38,147 
initial claims had been filed to March 32lst, 
1943. The insured population is, therefore 
building up potential benefit rights which will 
be of the greatest value in the period of ad- 
justment in industry which will follow on the 
cessation of hostilities. 


Reciprocal Agreement with the United States 


On April 12th, 1942, the Governments of 
Canada and of the United States entered into 
an agreement by an exchange of notes to pro- 
vide for the preservation of benefit rights of 
insured persons who had changed their place 
of residence from the one country to the 
other. The forty-eight States, the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia were already co-operating in an in- 
terstate scheme for this purpose, under the 
supervision of the Federal Social Security 
Board at Washington. The agreement with 
Canada had the effect of bringing in Canada 
as an additional co-operating agency for un- 
employment insurance claims purposes, on a 
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basis of reciprocal relations with each of the 
fifty-one agencies that were already ee 
such relations with each other. 

Under this reciprocal scheme the unemploy- 
ment insurance agency of any jurisdiction (a 
jurisdiction is defined as any State or Can- 
ada) may perform services for the agency 
of any other jurisdiction in the taking and 
developing of any claim for benefit by an in- 
dividual absent from such latter jurisdiction 
and desirous of claiming benefit under the 
unemployment insurance law of such jurisdic- 
tion. An American living in Canada, for ex- 
ample, may have built up benefit credits in 
previous years in the State of New York. On 
becoming unemployed he may file a claim 
with a local office in Canada. The local office, 
if it cannot find employment for him, will 
first take his claim for any benefit to which 
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he may be entitled under the Canadian Un- 
employment Insurance Act. After this is ex- 
hausted, it will transmit hig claim to the 
unemployment compensation authority of the 
State of New York, where the claim will be 
adjudicated. The reverse procedure will take 
place if a Canadian files a claim at any Ameri- 
can local office. 

This arrangement provides not only that 
benefit rights are not lost by an insured per- 
son’s removal from one country to the other, 
but that duplication of benefit payments for 
the same period of unemployment is avoided, 
as no benefit is payable by another jurisdic- 
tion until the claimant’s benefit rights, if any, 
under the law of the jurisdiction in which he 
files his claim have been exhausted or other- 
wise terminated. 


VIII. Insurance Fund 


As at March 31st, 1943, the Insurance Fund s 


Employer & Employee 
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Gov't. Contribution | gui i a. seca 18,774,392.11 
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$114,507 ,977.75 


showed the following position: 


Benefit Payments 743,810.68 


Balance 113,764,167.07 
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$114,507 ,977.75 





Recent Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


eet LABOUR problems and steps which 
are being taken to solve them were 
reviewed by the National Employment Com- 
mittee at its regular monthly meeting in 
Ottawa on Monday, May 10. The committee, 
established under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, is advisory to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the Director of National 
Selective Service. The Acting Chairman is 
Commissioner R. J. Tallon, of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, and its mem- 
bership is representative of employers, em- 
ployees, women, welfare organizations, 
veterans, the retail trade, and agriculture. The 
agricultural representative, R. J. Scott, of Bel- 
grave, Ontario, nominated recently by the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture attended 
for the first time. 

The meeting was attended also by H. R. 
Hare, Employment Adviser for Agriculture 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
and G. V. Haythorne, of the Labour Supply 
Branch of the Department of Labour, both of 
whom have been actively engaged in the 
organization of Dominion-Provincial commit- 
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tees designed to assist in the organization and 
distribution of farm labour. Mr. Haythorne 
and Mr. Hare gave the committee a resume of 
what has been accomplished thus far in the 
organization work (see page 568) as well as 
some idea of what is planned for the future. 

Mr. Hare said that while Selective Service 
Offices were located in nearly all centres of 
any size, it had been deemed advisable to 
organize agricultural committees in each com- 
munity which would be immediately available 
to the farmers. Advantage had been taken of 
the agricultural extension service of the prov- 
inces in organizing these committees which 
would be used partially to spread farm labour 
where it would be most productive. 

‘Mr. Haythorne said he thought that these 
committees, of which there were now more 
than 800 in the Province of Quebec, would see 
that labour and machinery for the farm were 
used to the best advantage. All local commit- 
tees were voluntary. 

Members of the National Committee 
brought up the question of adequate harvest 
labour for Western Canada this fall and the 
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desirability of seeing that it was properly 
organized in good time so that unsatisfactory: 
features associated with last year’s movement 
from the East to the West would not be 
repeated. 


The question of obtaining gasoline supplies 
for urban dwellers who were willing to go out 
and work on the farms was also discussed. 


The Committee will make recommendations 
in respect to some of the matters discussed. 

One suggestion made was that industry 
should be approached to arrange holidays for 
workers at such times as men would be use- 
fully employed on the farms. <A survey of 
harvest requirements in Western Canada and 
accommodation available for harvest workers 
should be made. 


The Committee was advised that the holding 
of “open meetings” in the National Selective 
Service Offices, at which business men were 
given a demonstration of the operation of 
National Selective Service, had proven suc- 
cessful in a number of places. These open 
meetings are being encouraged in order to 
familiarize the public with National Selective 
Service activities. (L.G., April, 1943, p. 497). 

Another meeting of the Committee will be 
held about the middle of June. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from Local Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission showed that 
at May 1, 1948, 168,883 employers establish- 
ments and 3,939,578 persons were registered. 
Of the persons registered 3,074,235 were insur- 
able and 865,343 were uninsurable. 


The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
persons whose last employment was insurable. 
The other group of persons registered: included 
employees of registered firms not coming 
within the coverage of the Act, and partners 
and proprietors of these firms. Also forming 
a part of this group were persons unemployed 
at date of registration whose last employment 
was uninsurable and women between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-four not engaged in in- 
surable employment at the time of the recent 
registration. 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period 
February 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, was 
$743,810.68. In this period 37,796 claims were 
received for adjudication at the nine offices 
of the Commission, of which 29,266 claims 
were allowed, 7,499 claims were not allowed, 
with 1,031 claims pending. 

An analysis of the 7,499 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 2,551 claims under 
Section 28 (i) in which 2,550 had insufficient 
contributions and 1 was not in insurable em- 
ployment; 229 claims under Section 28 (ii) in 
which 145 applications were not made in the 
prescribed manner, and 84 of the claimants 
were not unemployed; 146 claims under Sec- 
tion 28 (ili) in which 93 claimants were not 
capable of work and 53 were not available 
for work; 149 claims under Section 43 (a) for 
loss of work due to labour disputes; 53 claims 
under Section 43 (b) (i) for refusal of an 
offer of work; 59 claims under Section 43 (b) 
(ii) for neglect of opportunity to work; 1 
claim under Section 43 (b) (iii) for failure 
to carry out written directions; 4,243 claims 
under Section 43 (c) in which 775 were dis- 
charged due to their own misconduct, and 
3,468 were disqualified for voluntarily leaving 
without just cause; 6 under Section 43 (d) for 
being under 16 years of age; 2 under Section 
43 (e) for being inmates of prisons, etc.; 60 
under Section 43 (f), 59 of which were in 
class “O” contributions, and 1 for other rea- 
sons. 

Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943, there were 684 references and 
54 appeals made by claimants to Courts of 
Referees. In addition there were 126 refer- 
ences by insurance officers to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 864 references and appeals, 
687 were heard, 110 have not yet been heard, 
and 67 were withdrawn. The Courts of 
Referees disallowed 454 claims and allowed 
233. 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AT APRIL 1, 1943 








Employers Insured Other Total 
Establishments Persons Persons Persons 

Region Registered Registered Registered Registered 
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Appeals to Umpire - 


Fifteen claimants have sought permission 
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fused and 1 was granted. In addition, 3 other 
appeals were made by a claimant or associa- 


tion on behalf of the claimant. Of the four 
appeals reaching the Umpire, 2 have been 
heard and disallowed, and 2 have not yet been 
heard. 


from the Chairman of the Courts of Referees 
to appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 
(c) (i). Eleven requests to appeal were re- 


REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1, 1942, TO 
MARCH 31, 1943 
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REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1, 1942, TO 
MARCH 31, 1943 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


N the Employment and Unemployment sec- 

tion of the Lasour GazerTs, information 
regarding the employment situation in Canada 
is based upon reports from the following 
sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of March, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

This month’s article shows a reversal of the 
seasonal downward trend in employment 
which set in during December and was first 
noted in the figures for January 1. The 13,532 
establishments co-operating in the latest sur- 
vey reported a combined working force of 
1,818,942 men and women at March 1, as 
compared with 1,816,505 the month previous. 
This represented an increase during the month 
of 2,437 persons. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the average for the calendar year 1926 as 
100) rose to 181-5 at the date under review, 
as compared with 181-2 at February 1. A 
year previously, at March 1, 1942, the index 
had stood at 165-1. In spite of the increase, 
the index was still below the maximum of 
186-5 which had been reached at December 


1, 1942. At the outbreak of war, the index 
stood at 119-6. 
The same employers also submit each 


month information regarding payrolls, which 
is incorporated: in this article. 

The per capita average wage in the Cana- 
dian industries submitting returns rose from 
$29.96 a week in the last report to $30.70 at 
March 1, 1943. The figure for March 1, 1942, 
had been $27.92. 


Employment conditions at the end of 
April as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
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Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
tion at the end of April. These reports 
describe employment conditions in the Mari- 
times, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and British Columbia. 


Applications for employment, vacancies, 
and placements, March.—From the Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions re- 
ported as vacant across the Dominion, to- 
gether with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during the five week period 
February 26th to April Ist, 1948, showed an 
increase of over 35 per cent in the average 
daily placements as compared with those of 
the four week period ending February 25th, 
and a gain of 488 per cent in comparison with 
the records covering the month of March, 
1942. Advances in placements over the period 
January 29th to February 25th, 1943 were 
noted in all industries except logging and 
mining, the most pronounced gain being in 
manufacturing. When a comparison was made 
with the month of March, 1942, all industries 
showed an increase in placements, the greatest 
being in manufacturing with substantial addi- 
tions in services, construction and transporta- 
tion. The marked increase over last year was 
due to National Selective Service Regulations 
under which employers seeking workers, and 
persons desiring employment, must notify 
Employment and Selective Service Offices. 
Vacancies during the five weeks numbered 
274,651. There were 252,039 applications for 
employment and 177,114 placements were 
effected in regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of April, 1943, the per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
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members was 1:3 as compared with percent- 
ages of 1-5 in March and 4:5 in April a year 
ago. The April percentage was based on re- 
turns compiled from 2,249 labour organiza~ 
tions with a total membership of 411,662 per- 
sons. 
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It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1943, 
as Reported by Employers 


opts trend of employment in the Domi- 
nion as a whole was slightly upward: at 
March 1, in accordance with the movement 
indicated in 12 of the 22 earlier years for 
which statistics are available. The 13,532 
establishments co-operating in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ latest survey of employ- 
ment and payrolls reported a combined work- 
ing force of 1,818,942 men and women, as 
compared with 1,816,505 at February 1; the 
weekly salaries and wages paid at the date 
under review amounted to $55,835,282, exceed- 
ing by $1,421,324, or 2-6 per cent the aggre- 
gate disbursed at the beginning of February. 

The increase of 2,487 employees, or 0-1 per 
cent, at March 1 slightly raised the index of 
employment, on the 1926 base, from 181-2 
at February 1, to 181°5 at the date under 
review, aS compared with 165:1 at March 1 
of last year. The gain was somewhat larger 
than the average at the beginning of March 
in the period upon whose experience the 
seasonal adjustment factors are based; 
accordingly, the seasonably-corrected figure 
showed a small advance, rising from 188-2 
at February 1, to 189-1 at March 1. 


The average weekly earnings of the per- 
sons in recorded employment increased from 
$29.96 paid on or about February 1, to $30.70 
at March 1, 1943, as compared with $27.92 at 
March 1, 1942. In the period since then, 
the index of employment has risen by 9:9 
per cent, and the index of aggregate payrolls, 
by 20-0 per cent. The pay envelope of the 
‘typical employee of the co-operating firms 
has advanced by ten per cent. 

Further expansion was reported in employ- 
ment in factories at March 1, this, like that 
indicated at February 1, was rather below- 
normal for the time of year, but nevertheless 
raised the crude index to a new maximum. 
The seasonally-adjusted index, however, again 
showed a decline. A substantial proportion 
of the latest gain was reported in iron and 
steel plants. Lumber mills and electrical 
apparatus factories also showed considerably 
more activity. The largest losses in manu- 
facturing at March 1 took place in chemical 
and clay, glass and stone works. 


Among the non-manufacturing classes, log- 
ging, communications, construction and main- 
tenance and trade reported seasonal curtail- 
ment, which was generally of less-than-average 
proportions, except in trade. There was im- 
provement in services, mining and transporta- 
tion, that in the first two being relatively slight, 
while transportation showed a gain on a rather 
larger scale. The increase in the latter and in 
mining were contra-seasonal in character. 


Payrolls 


The weekly payrolls reported at March 1 
by the firms furnishing statistics aggregated 
$55,835,282, as compared with $54,413,958 dis- 
tributed on or about February 1. The gain 
amounted to 2:6 per cent. The weekly 
average earnings of the typical individual 
in reeorded employment. reached a new high, 
standing at $30.70, as compared with $29.96 
at February 1. The previous maximum -was 
that of $30.06 at December 1, while the March 
1, 1942, figure had been $27.92. 

The latest survey shows that, when the 
statistics for financial institutions are in- 
cluded, the number of persons in recorded 
employment was 1,882,309, as compared with 
1,879,642 at February 1. The salaries and 
wages paid in weekly payrolls to these em- 
ployees were given as $57,814,396, as com- 
pared with $56,384,323 paid at February 1. 
The per capita average for the nine main 
industries, including finance, was $30.71, as 
compared with $30.00 at the beginning of 
February, and $27.99 at March 1, 1942. These 
averages were slightly higher than those given 
in the preceding paragraph for the eight 
leading industries, for which records of em- 
ployment are available for a lengthy period, 
so that they are used in the general com- 
parisons of this report. 

Table 1 summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at February 1, 19438, 
and March 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 


ie 
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firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926 = 100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The re- 
port indicates that in the period for which 
data are available, there has been a general 
increase of 18-7 per cent in the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups, while the aggregate 
weekly earnings of these workers are higher 
by 43-2 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to March 
1, 1943, amounted to 18-1 per cent, and that 
in payrolls, to 42 per cent. 
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From March 1, 1942, to March 1, 1943, 
there was an increase of 9-9 per cent in 
employment in the eight industries, accom- 
panied by that of 20-0 per cent in the weekly 
payrolls. The explanation previously given 
for the much greater rise in the latter than 
in employment may again be stated:—(1) 
the growing concentration of workers in the 
heavy manufacturing industries, where rates 
of pay are above the average and, in addi- 
tion, there is a considerable amount of over- 
time work, (2) the extension of the system 
of paying a cost-of-living bonus to the ma- 
jority of workers; the rates at which this 
allowance has been calculated have been 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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increased on more than one occasion since its 
institution, and (3) the progressive up-grad- 
ing of employees as they gain experience in 
their work. In certain cases, higher wage- 
rates have also been granted. In spite of 
these main factors reacting favourably upon 
the earnings of the typical wage-earner, the 
average weekly pay envelope, as a result of 
the continued dilution of labour and other 
factors, has not shown advances commen- 
surate with those in the index of aggregate 
payrolls. Thus, the latter has risen by 20-0 
per cent from March 1, 1942, while the index 
of per capita earnings has increased by ten 
per cent in the 12 months. 

Chiefly as a result of wartime demand for 
manufactured commodities, the growth in 
employment and payrolls in factories in the 
period of observation has been much greater 
than that in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries; where the index of employment in 
the former has risen by almost 33 per cent 
from June 1, 1941, that of payrolls has ad- 
vanced by 62:5 per cent. The weekly earn- 
ings of the typical individual 
factory work have increased by practically 
23 per cent, while the all-industries average 
has risen by 21-6 per cent. The factors 
given above as influencing the all-industries 
trends operate with greater force in the case 
of manufacturing. . 

The buoyant movement in employment and 
payrolls in the production of durable goods 
has been particularly noteworthy in the months 
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for which data are available; in this class, 
the index of employment shows a gain of 
51-9 per cent, accompanied by an increase of 
88:4 per cent in the salaries and wages dis- 
tributed in the interval from June 1, 1941, to 
March 1, 1948. Although there has more re- 
cently been some contraction in certain non- 
durable goods, the index number of employ- 
ment in this group at March 1 was higher by 
16:5 per cent than that indicated at June 1, 
1941, since when there has been an increase of 
36 per cent in the payrolls disbursed by the 
co-operating establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, 11 must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the re- 
ported aggregates and averages. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —There was a further gain 
in employment in manufacturing at March 1, 
according to data received from 7,587 estab- 
lishments with a combined working force of 
1,164,853 men and women; as compared with 
1,157,832 at February 1, this was an increase 


TABLE 1-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Ercut LEADING INDUSTRIES 





MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 


Index Number of 











Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 

$ 

WUNSS Fo MOAT OD iene | she eh akdo:8 pda oe eee aap Ae RR 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
ASTD aA AS Mle Nab AGAR Ss lly ob Ma ARM NR We IRE yh ASRS) Vhs 9p By 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
PARES Rt uni ge eee te. 9 os a ath REAM yer EG ly aiem eh te 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
Sep bes Mesdeniah dra aes ttane dans age fives va grea aco deme an aetna Li 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
CO Yet a BN TR i a WA tine DOR BE ay MUTE Ppt) es Lt) ves) 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
Dato nia aa hp leans Al MEE tay MDA MAMA AT PRC ACL Oe a Oe 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
LB revenge WR A RRP asl ioe on Sn aN ie Had Msi anes mar iy og ROR 110-4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
Sain Spano OAT OA Se a eel aR eR Melee 108-4 112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
5 SU = BAO be go mam gecesi eat ae i a wo Re cc ad Oh Sire A 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
BY) Reon cg [Pes eR aceMPns Coens Renee 5 BO Urge er) Saat Rae 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
FNS 1 a AHA DNR NER ATR ne aR A yd ABC RST P TAN APRA TY ON 108-90 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
IU IER ideal | ere ete ecu ah on te aici URL AMR) LOUK ace rite a HM 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-9 29-19 
five Cex Ste ae pass Geddes Re RO ASR am Alc a MMA oh LANE AS ae ae 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
St ys ley. bs da cutycars wath cuts iclinar erate eget cet Se ea aaa ng Be 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
VN V Erk Ml TIO ae LN UN RN INL Pa AP 2 93 6K, * DS 116-3 181-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
Pet S) OLED CAT Lach aaIe IRS NER AMCs eA Ari am MMR RUN CA TN Bh 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
CGE IE Pile epi taster aden lien ert recast OUI eee Be 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 

INGO p) Dieters el brea os PL orm yet tse te aE 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-7 
BU Fees Hat LC Raina ea RCA, DR GP CORDA. ir PCR LD 122-0 144-3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
NE Wola (oR Ye eRe Ee ea AI eon en stam pe i daly Uk 120-1 131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
A Ae) oP a Ue Oa ap ie ee eM MRT ARES UH aN One 118-5 189-5 29-961 132-2 157-4 30-651 
1 EES Sb he sealers ea me 2A ERD MD Se SRL ar Se OG, 8 ive 118-7 143-2 30-70 133-0 162-5 31-45 


1 Revised. 
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of 7,021 employees, or 0:6 per cent. The rise 
was seasonal, although it was rather below- 
average for March 1 in the experience of the 
years since 1920. It was decidedly smaller 
than the gain at March 1 in either 1941 or 
1942. Nevertheless, the improvement at the 
date under review raised the index to a new 
high. Standing at 223-4, it exceeded by 14:2 
per cent the figure of 195-7 at the beginning 
of March of last year. The seasonally-adjusted 
index, however, was slightly lower, at 228-2, 
as compared with 230°5 at February 1, 1943. 
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amounted 
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$35,483,216 reported by the same employers at 
February 1. The per capita weekly average, at 
$31.45, was higher than that of $30.65 in the 
preceding period of observation. The March 1, 
1942, figure had been $28.58. In the 12 months 
since then, the index of payrolls has risen by 
24-8 per cent, a gain substantially larger 
than that of 14:2 per cent in the index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing in the same period. 
The greater growth in the wages distributed 
by the co-operating establishments in the 
twelve months has been dealt with briefly in 
an earlier paragraph, under the heading “Pay- 
rolls”. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at March 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate snd Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at March 1, 1943, February 1, 
1943, and March 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 














Per Capita InpEx NUMBERS OF 

Number of | Aggregate |Weekly ees 

Geographical and Industrial] Employees | Weekly Aggregate Weekly 
Unit Reported at} Payrolls at Employment Payrolls 

Mar. 1, 1943) Mar. 1, 1943} Mar. 1) Mar. 1 

1943 1942 Mar.1{] Feb. 1 | Mar.1] Mar.1]| Feb. 1! Mar. 1 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PRovINcES $ $ $ 

Maritime Provinces........ 126,231 | 3,565,961 | 28-25 | 25-93 110-5 | 109-8 | 104-5 | 144-5 | 134-5 128-5 
Prince Edward Island..... 2), 158 49,312 22:90 | 20-11 103-5 | 104-6] 105-4 111-6 108-1 99-8 
ING VeaIS Cobia Weis we pul PA TOON one 2On evel coos e bulun ek sao 110-1 109-7 102-9 146-9 134-2 129-4 
New Brunswick........... 49,323 1,291,172 | 26-18 | 24-19 112-3 111-3 107-8 141-9 136-2 128-3 

Quebec sue wees 582,313 | 16,827,042 | 28:90 | 25-71 126-4 | 126-3 | 113-5 | 155-7] 152-5 124-4 

Ontariog re ee 757,284 | 24,087,288 | 31-8i | 29-32 115-1 | 115-3 | 107-7 | 135-9 | 134-9 118-0 

Prairie Provinces........... 183,397 | 5,527,888 | 30-14] 28-34 105-5 | 105-0 98-3 | 122-2 | 120-1 107-3 
Manitobatet Chars) 87,294 | 2,588,967 | 29-66 |] 28-26 106-7 106-4 99-4 119-9 119-3 106-7 
Saskatchewan............ 34,044 982,614 | 28-86} 27-60 96-4 95-6 85-4 111-7 110-7 94-9 
PAID ert a SRe aD iy ae ci ds 62,059 1,956,307 | 31-52 | 23-83 109-7 | 108-9 104-8 131-7 126-7 115-6 

British Columbia.......... 169,767 | 5,827,153 | 34-32 | 30-35 135-2 | 134-5 | 106-1 | 167-9 | 151-8 118-8 

CANADA.......... 1,818,942 | 55,835,282,| 30-70 | 27-92 118-7 | 118-5 | 108-0 | 143-2 | 139-5 119-3 
(b) Crtrzs 

Montreal citer oa hea 279,635 | 8,507,150 | 30-42 | 27-14 130-3 129-3 111-1 159-7 155°3 119-9 

QueheciCitys we wene.csank ce 37, 186 928,820 | 24-98} 22-71 158-5 157-8 121-6 192-7 193 -3* 133-2 

sLOLONtO, 2 REUAF Ree UA Nab 249,619 | 7,862,102 | 31-50} 29-18 126-5 126-1 112-4 149-7 149-2 124+1 

OCtaiwalr ol JNA Te het 21, 644 6,689 | 26-64] 24-91 108-8 108-0 | 103-9 126-5 125-2 113-7 

tamil tone we bees ret 62,441 | 2,077,245 | 33-27] 30-92 118-1 119-4 111-6 | 143-0] 140-5 125-8 

Wan SO) ieee eet eho dey,” 42,371 1,783,933 | 42-10] 388-78 135-6 | 187-2 113-7 150-4 152-0 116-4 

Wim pers We Fe OE! Nahas 55,578 1,557,014 28-01 | 26-41 109-1 109-2 104-3 120-9 120-6 109-4 

Vancouver. 08 taut on eke 85,542 | 2,913,878 | 34-06] 29-30 168-7 169-2 120-2 | 223-0 196-0* 137-6 

(c) INDUSTRIES ‘ 

Manufacturing... .4.25...... 1,164,853 | 36,631,813 | 31-45 | 28-58 133-0 | 132-2 116-5 162-5 157-4 129-8 
Durahle Goods!........... 643,732) | 22,273,527 | - 34-600) 31-51 151-9 150-1 120-1 188-4 179-4 136-9 
Non-Durable Goods...... 504,057 | 13,748,308 | 27-28 | 25-16 116-5 117-2 114-1 126-0 | 134-9 123-5 
Electric Light and Power. 17,064 609,978 | 35:75 | 34-14 89-4 90-1 92-0 99-1 102-1 97-6 

Hhogoinguen cls eens ek 69, 151 1,562,208 | 22-59 18-97 146-0 147-7 141-9 174-9 160-9* 181-5 

Mam aa Saeed ie ees at 75,850 | 2,795,007 | 36-85 | 34-84 91-5 91-1 99-5 107-7 104-4 112-0 

Communications............ 27,473 792,737 | 28-86] 27-68 105-8 106-1 103-1 112-6 113-1 105-3 

iranspontation here. ot ue 135,247 | 4,919,825 | 36-38 | 34-71 i08-0 106-4 98-3 123-9 121-4 107-8 

Construction and Mainten- 

EINICON As ath at Seen A oa Re ae 154,709 | 4,588,694 29-66 | 25-28 87-9 90-1 74:3 114-5 114-4* 85-0 
emmICOS Wa. ha seeis «an Re tts 40,197 736, 583 18-32 16-99 105-3 105-1 98-9 120-5 | 120-2 105-2 
FUR AC ORAS etd. Soke ck cb 151,462 |} 3,808,415 | 25-14] 23-84 93-8 95-2 96-7 | 103-8 105-0 101-9 
Kight Leading Industries.| 1,818,942 | 55,835,282 | 30-70 | 27-92 118-7 | 118-5 | 108-0} 143-2 | 139-5 119-3 
mance eee ees A 63,367 1,979,114 | 31-23 | 29-88 105-7 | 105-3 112-6 114-6 114-1 116-8 
Total—Nine pene. In- 

dustries. . ce! 1,882,309 | 57,814,396 | 30-71 27-99 118-1 | 117-9 | 107-8 | 142-0) 138-4 118-8 

* Revised. 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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Employment in iron and steel works con- 
tinued to expand, the staffs recorded at March 
1 being larger by almost 6,900 than those 
indicated in the preceding survey. Shipyards, 
aircraft and other vehicle and firearm plants 
again showed heightened activity. Lumber 
mills and electrical apparatus factories also 
reported considerable increases, while there 
were moderate gains in rubber, textile, mis- 
cellaneous non-metallic minerals and miscel- 
laneous manufactured product plants. On the 
other hand, food, beverage, chemical, clay, 
glass and stone and non-ferrous metal fac- 
tories released employees. In some cases the 
reductions were seasonal. 

Recent monthly reports on employment and 
payrolls have pointed out that, largely as a 
result of wartime shortages of labour, the 
employment afforded by an increasingly large 
number of factories turning out consumers’ 
goods has declined from the extraordinarily 
high levels reached before the labour stringency 
became so marked; where none of the indus- 
trial groups had reported less activityat March 
1, 1942, than at the same date in 1941, 18 
divisions at the beginning of March, 1943, 
showed a reduction in the 12 months’ com- 
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parison. Notable among these were the veget- 
able food, boot and shoe, lumber, pulp and 
paper, tobacco and beverages and_ several 
branches of textiles; in these groups, however, 
employment was still in greater volume than 
in the period prior to the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. The recent falling-off in many of these 
classes merits more attention for the reason 
that, in a great many cases, they are engaged 
in manufacturing commodities or parts directly 
required in the war effort. On the other hand, 
employment in an important number of in- 
dustries has reached new all-time highs in 
recent months; especially noteworthy among 
those in this category are the chemical, elec- 
trical apparatus and various metal-using in- 
dustries. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages dis- 
bursed by the reporting employers at June 1, 
1941, as 100, the index number of payrolls at 
March 1, 1948, was 162-5, as compared with 
157-4 at the beginning of February, and 129-8 
at March 1, 1942. There was thus an increase 
of 25:2 per cent in the reported payrolls dur- 
ing the 12 months, accompanying that of 14:2 
per cent in the index number of employment. 
An explanation has been given elsewhere in 


TABLE ITII—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 








——_—_—— | — —————————— | |_| | SS TE STS ST TE | FS | SSS 





sa 
~ 
@ 2 © a 
< gs ae) wa . 
Ae bi = ‘3.8 2 au Ss a 
Bao oe rie a ee 
3) ssp. | Aggy i ialy: eo 
Maret S 1927). fre. 97-5 ULES S| Reger: ci ni OP CEN DARPA 3 
Mar, 1) 1928...... 102-6 LIAS) Ve ala EM etieial 5 Ae oneal Aes 
Mar. 1, 1929...... A114 OGE Sener eee oe cee loceea te 
Mare) 1) 1930. 0.4.5. 110-2 YBCO SAP ont eh ft Mea aa Ua edo 
Marne LiAlos tate LOO S20 POL OS Sal comerne Wre|eeecc, fee ol cone bi 
Marg s2 iba: 88-7 OSE TT erick Meo catsck ly cies tec 
Maro) 1 3033200 76°9 PAGS HESie bd te ase Wir PA Pe I 
Marie 19sec kn. 92-7 CUE yar baie ale) Pay ae RM 2 NA a iy 
Mari whi 1935 ins 96-4 OS eGo ems Pons enae ih cll ones ae 
Mar. 1, 1936...... 98-9 TON ASPEN be el OE |e oe eg al I Sie, 
Marhil se193 7.7 tei 10278 i S\TOGEG alee ae PORTE SAM ey ee 
Marit lent038. 1502 107-8 | 108-3 83-6 | 115-0] 101-6 
Mar’) 15/1939 50.4)... 106-5 | 101-2 83-8 | 112-6 88-3 
Mar. 1, 1940...... 113-5 116-0 93-8 125-5 105-8 
Mari o1'419410) 20), 135-3 | 135-1 144-0 | 147-3 119-7 
Mari 20/1949"). 07 165-1 159-3 112-9 |} 172-8 | 145-4 
Wot WA ae eae Oe 65-2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 
MA Vi eer ty lene 167-4 156-7 94-4 179-3 132-3 
UNCLE Lids oe ai aeiayy 171-7 |} 166-1 107-0 | 185-2 | 145-9 
DULY el enero os bere 175-7 | 177-2 | 117-0 | 199-7 | 153-0 
IANO eer aha 177-8 170-4 | 111-8 | 193-3 | 145-6 
Horo Oy ey oe de Ml ae I i 179-3 172-2 111-9 195-1 147-5 
Ochi Maen 181-3 185-2 106-7 211-6 157-2 
INOW we cinerea 183-3 189-0 108-0 214-1 162-6 
Dots wlan nn 186-5 195-1 108-6 220-4 169-6 
Pannell G4s eos 183-7 | 180-0] 112-0} 194-5] 166-1 
as) oy 1 AU Paik mapa int i 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-2 150-1 
Tera Ween rk iy 181-5 168-4 110-9 184-8 151-5 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Mar. 1, 1943} 100-0 6-9 0-1 4-] 2-7 


Fd 

a 3 3s 

o x a | <_ 

° ° 2 9 8 a 

FAO a ee as P| Re - G Y Vo 

g i Bi 2 P & | £3 

ce e) A Ay a ro) < QO 
96-2 | 100-1 ee Al MANOR I) MOIR ee Penal es 93-0 
pi BM ina Cre Bed Ch) cdl RO Rooter ey | pape el 97-0 
104-7) f)) 11854") 118 BS, . Pes lec ci: oS a 103-7 
106-8 "01556, ). (1066S 40 ie Pehle ey 104-2 
99-7 | 101-6 ced ie RL ee RTO EER anton 03-8 
86-5 91-8 Ey RR ah aL eee 78-7 
74-1 79-8 SOOM cs Patten wes OOAN Dee mele ee 67-7 
89-1 97-8 1S uk OD eae Ree arte ON Bae gt oe 85-6 
91-3 | 103-5 ha" te I Gd Rates tel) It eackice, 91-9 
95-1 | 103-8 ae al Rane ROW ni an hes) ae er 92-4 
102-5 | 108-9 ry ee a NO ae By Ae ate Rae BO 0 89-2 
110-1 | 113-7 92-2 91-0 90-4 95-2 96-2 
112-8 | 109-1 94-3 89-6 96-9 99-6 96-7 
114-3 | 120-0 98-5 94-5 97-5 | 105-5 101-8 
137-7 | 145-7 | 111-3] 107-5 | 107-0] 120-0 116-8 
178-6] 174-4] 126-1] 123-9 {| 108-8] 141-0 143-1 
176-8 | 174-8 | 127-2 | 125-5 | 112-9 | 139-4 145-6 
177-9 | 175-9] 130-9 | 129-1] 118-5 | 141-9 158-8 
182-8 | 178-5 | 137-4] 133-0] 132-0] 147-9 161-9 
187-1 | 181-1 | 139-4] 135-3| 131-6] 150-9 167-9 
191-4 | 181-5 | 143-5] 138-0] 187-5 | 156-0 175-3 
192-8 | 183-0] 143-1] 137-8 | 188-8] 154-0 179-4 
194-5 | 184-7] 139-0] 136-0] 134-3] 146-9 183-6 
198-1 | 185-2] 140-2] 138-0 | 135-6] 146-6 187-2 
202-2 | 188-2} 141-9] 139-1] 136-2] 149-9 187-4 
198-7 | 187-4 | 140-7 | 137-6 | 131-7 | 151-3 185-4 
198-7 | 186-6 | 134-7 | 132-7] 121-8] 146-5 181-4 
198-9 | 186-4] 135-4] 133-1 | 122-8] 147-5 182-4 
32-0 41-6 10-1 4-8 1-9 3-4 9-4 





Nors.—The relative weight, as piven just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in 


anada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


, 
1943 ] 


this report regarding the disparity in the rates 
of increase in employment and payrolls; the 
up-grading of employees as they acquire ex- 
perience is a factor of particular and increasing 
importance in the manufacturing industries, 
tending to counteract the effect of the large 
scale dilution of labour resulting from the 
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existing shortage. Another factor exercising 
unusual influence in the case of manufacturing 
is the changing industrial distribution of the 
wage-earners in recorded employment. The 
effect of this is clearly shown by a comparison 
of the figures for the durable and the non- 
durable goods groups. Thus, the payroll index 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 
Weizht 1943 1943 1942 
TAM UfactuTring 4. ex cats yt Br Fis Ben a he, de okie 2 Woe oe 64-1 223-4 222-1 195-7 
PATIOS WPrOCUChS=—OC IDLE) ta 4. aR ps hc ie Shh ears SES. act ARR oh oy eee eae 1-9 171-8 172-9 162-0 
OT AN CPECAUCTRS. reine re Ae eel. Me RRS MR cr. BLA A, 0-2 126-3 124-4 113-1 
Mmeathernan deproductsir. sesamin Sl ah eur Bee ae eee 1-6 142-4 142-5 142-4 
IBOOUSKAD GC GNOCS ie serene toi.) Oe bdo te titers ete OEE aso) ch Re Re 1-0 127-6 127-5 133-4 
Limiber andiproductekcaeec ae ses Se ee) IE ERI Pes Sage ae attes « 3-2 109-2 107-5 109-7 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
* Revised. 
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in the former at the date under review, was 
37-6 per cent higher than at March 1, 1942, while 
that in the non-durable goods division was 
10-1 per cent higher; in the year, the index of 
employment in durable goods has risen by 
26-5 per cent while that in the non-durable 
classes has gained by only 2-1 per cent. 

Since the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been especially pro- 
nounced increases in the salaries and wages 
paid in the chemical, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, miscellaneous manufactured pro- 
ducts, electrical apparatus and tobacco indus- 
tries. The advances in these industries* have 
been accompanied by important though rel- 
atively smaller gains in employment. In 
practically every case, and notably in the in- 
dustries just mentioned, the per capita aver- 
ages in the various branches of manufacturing 
were considerably higher at March 1, 1943, 
than at the same date of 1942. 

Many factors contribute to the differences 
found in these averages. Prominent among 
these is the sex distribution of workers in the 
various industries, a factor which is associated 
with that of age, the women workers, in gen- 
eral, tending to belong in the younger age 
groups, where earnings normally are less than 
among more experienced employees. The 
presence or absence of overtime work also 
substantially affects the per capita average 
earnings. 


Logging—Employment in logging was 
rather quieter at March 1. The loss was 
seasonal, but was considerably below-average 
for the time of year. Information was fur- 
nished by 499 firms, with a staff of 69,151 
persons at March 1, as compared with 69,970 
in their last monthly report. The index of 
employment, at 231-1, was lower than that of 
258°3 at the same date of last year, the fall- 
ing-off amounting to 103 per cent. The re- 
ported weekly salaries and wages, at $1,562,208, 
were higher than at February 1, 1943, or 
March 1, 1942; the increase in the payroll 
index in the latter comparison was 5:6 per 
cent. 

The per capita average earnings rose from 
$20.54! at February 1, 1948, to $22.59 at the date 
under review. The gain partly resulted from 
better weather; operations at February 1 had 
been affected by unsatisfactory conditions in 
this respect. The March 1, 1942, average had 
been $18.97. It must be noted that the figures 
of aggregate and per capita earnings in logging 
do not include the value of board and lodging, 
frequently a part of the remuneration of work- 
ers engaged in bush operations. The high 
labour turnover in many camps is also an 


*Except tobacco. 
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important factor in lowering the reported 
earnings. 


Mining —Moderate contra-seasonal improve- 
ment was indicated in mining; the extraction 
of coal afforded slightly less employment, but 
the mining of other non-metallic minerals 
and of metallic ores was somewhat brisker. 
Statistics were received from 441 operators, 
with a personnel of 75,850, 345 more than at 
February 1. The index in the mining group rose 
slightly from 161-4 im the preceding report, to 
162-2 at the beginning of March, when it was 
eight per cent lower than that of 176°4 at the 
same date in 1942. The index of payrolls 
showed. a decrease of 3-8 per cent over the 
12 months. The salaries and wages disbursed 
at the date under review amounted to $2,795,- 
007, as compared with $2,709,967 in the pre- 
ceding period of observation. The per capita 
figure rose from $35.89 at February 1 to $36.85 
at March 1, as compared: with $34.84 at March 
1, 1942. 


Communications. — Little general change 
was noted in communications at the date 
under review, by the 61 employers whose data 
were compiled, and who had a personnel of 
27,473. At February 1, they had reported. 27,528 
employees. The slight falling-off was below- 
normal for the season. The salaries and wages 
paid at the date under review aggregated 
$792,737, as compared with $795,736 in the 
preceding report. The per capita average de- 
clined from $28.91 at February 1, to $28.86 at 


the first of March, as compared with $27.68 at 


the same date of last winter. The latest index 
of employment was 102-8, a few points above 
that of 100-2 at March 1, 1942, since when the 
payroll index has risen by 6-9 per cent. 


Transportation —Contra - seasonal expansion 
was noted in employment in transportation at 
the beginning of March, when returns were 
received from 587 employers of 135,247 work- 
ers, aS compared with 133,223 in their last re- 
port. There was a reduction in the local trans- 
portation group, but steam railway operation 
and shipping and stevedoring afforded con- 
siderably more employment. The index, at 
107-1, was 9:8 per cent higher than that of 


,97°5 at March 1, 1942. 


The persons im recorded employment in 
transportation at March 1 received the sum of 
$4,919,825 in weekly payrolls; those on the 
staffs of the same employers at February 1 had 
been paid $4,820,430. The latest per capita 
average was $36.38, 20 cents higher than that 


at February 1, and $1.67 more than at March 


1, 1942. The index of payrolls then was 14:9 
1/ Revised. 
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| per cent lower than that at the date under 


review. 


Construction and Maintenance—Further 
curtailment was indicated in building and 
highway construction and maintenance at the 
beginning of March, but work on railway 
maintenance moderately increased, largely as 
a result of seasonal conditions. A combined 
staff of 154,709 persons was reported by the 
1,527 co-operating contractors, who had em- 
ployed 158,586 in their last return. The weekly 
payrolls distributed were given as $4,588,694, 
as compared with $4,581,521 at Feburary 1. The 
per capita average at the latest date was 
$29.66, as compared with $28.99 at the begin- 
ning of February, and $25.28 at the first of 
March in 1942. The index of employment, at 
122-6 at March 1, 1943, was 18-2 per cent higher 
than that of 103-7 at the same date of last 
winter, while the latest payroll index was 
higher by 34-7 per cent. 


Services—There was a minor gain in the 
services division at the beginning of March, a 
slight decline in employment in hotels and 
restaurants being rather more than offset by 
a small increase in laundering and dry+clean- 
ing plants. The 612 establishments furnishing 
returns at March 1 reported a personnel of 
40,197, as compared with 40,140 at February 1. 
Improvement on a larger scale is ordinarily 
indicated at the beginning of March. The 
salaries and: wages paid the persons in recorded 
employment amounted to $736,583, a sum 
higher by 0°3 per cent than that reported at 
February 1. As compared with March 1, 1942, 
there were gains of 6-4 per cent in employ- 
ment, and 14-5 per cent in payrolls. The latest 
per capita average was $18.32, as compared! with 
$18.30 at February 1, and $16.99 at March 1, 
1942. Attention must again be drawn to the fact 
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that in hotels and restaurants, as in logging, 
many of those employed receive board and 
lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted some 61 per cent 
of the total reported in the service division 
as a whole at the beginning of February. 


Trade—Further seasonal contractions in 
employment were indicated in trade at the 
beginning of March. The percentage loss 
approximated the average, according to the 
experience of the years since 1920. Statistics 
were tabulated from 2,218 retail and whole- 
sale houses employing 151,462 workers, as 
compared with 153,721 in their last return. The 
weekly payrolls distributed by these firms 
amounted to $38,808,415, as compared with 
$3,851,332 at February 1. The per capita aver- 
age showed a small increase, standing at $25.14 
at Mar. 1, as compared with $25.05 at the be- 
ginning of February, and $23.84 at March 1, 
1942. 

The latest index number of employment in 
trade was 147-1, a figure which was lower by 
three per cent than that of 151-7 at the same 
date of last year. Over the 12 months, how- 
ever, the index of payrolls has risen by 1:9 
per cent. 


Financial Institutcons—Returns were fur- 
nished by 753 financial institutions, with a 
staff of 638,867, as compared with 63,137 at 
February 1. The weekly salaries and wages 
were reported as $1,979,114, as compared with 
$1,970,365 disbursed in the preceding period 
of observation. The per capita weekly aver- 
age was $31.23, as compared with $31.21 at 
February 1, 1948, and $29.88 at March 1, 1942. 
The index of employment in financial institu- 
tions, at 122-7, was the same as that at March 
1, 1942, since when the index number of pay- 
rolls has risen by 4°5 per cent. 


Employment Conditions at the End of April as Reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 


aon following abstract of regional sum- 
marieg of reports from Local Employ- 


ment and Selective Service Offices of the 


Unemployment Insurance Commission indicate 
that employment conditions across Canada 
at the end of April were as follows: 


Maritime Region 


Many farm workers who had been employed 
in industry under temporary permits during 
the winter months, were returning to the 
farms. This was especially true in Prince 
Edward Island where fairly large numbers 


were arriving daily from Nova Scotia and 
New’ Brunswick. Work on the land had not 
become general, but spring ploughing was 
being done in a few districts. Some farm 
workers were accepting temporary jobs as 
river drivers and fishermen, pending the com- 
mencement of active operations on the land. 


No shortages of fishermen were reported. 
Fish catches were good and preparations had 
been completed for the opening of the lobster 
season on May Ist. Several fish processing 
plants were having difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of workers. 
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River driving was underway in most of the 
lumbering districts. Hundreds of men were 
employed in this work and, with the exception 
of a few small local shortages, there appeared 
to be a sufficient number available. 


All of the mines in Cape Breton were work- 
ing at capacity. Some salt mines were employ- 
ing female workers. There was a fairly large 
labour turnover in limestone quarries and 
more men were required. 

Practically all manufacturing plants were 
working full time. Skilled craftsmen were 
needed for work on aircraft, and trainees 
were being sought for aircraft maintenance 
and assembly work. Pulpmills, which had 
been handicapped by the lack of sufficient 
water, reported that conditions were improv- 
ing and it was expected that they would be 
working full time in the near future. Rela- 
tively small labour troubles in the steel in- 
dustry: had thrown about 200 men out of work 
for a brief period, and one of the steel plants 
in Cape Breton was reported to be employing 
a small number of women. 


Several important building construction 
companies had commenced operations and a 
large number of carpenters and labourers were 
needed. Efforts were being made through 
clearance to supplement local supplies of such 
labour. One district reported a small shortage 
of bricklayers. 

Motor truck transportatfon was being hamp- 
ered by the poor condition of the roads, but 
no shortage of truck operators was reported. 
The coastal steamships trade was getting un- 
derway for the spring and summer seasons. 

Several stenographers recently graduated 
from a large commercial school were seeking 
positions in the business world. Others of them. 
planned to apply for enrollment in the Air 
Force. The problem of providing sufficient 
domestic help was still unsolved. 


Quebec Region 


Farm workers were in general demand 
throughout the province. A few were being 
supplied, but difficulties were being encount- 
ered in many instances due to the long work- 
ing hours on farms and to dissatisfaction with 
rates of pay. The maple syrup season was 
practically over and only a few men were 
needed to complete refining operations. 

River driving was getting under way slowly 
and for the time being, farmers and other local 
labour satisfied the demand for river drivers. 
However a shortage was in prospect when 
spring work on farms becomes general. Pulp 
companies were employing all available woods- 
men at a number of centres. 
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Experienced miners were needed in northern 
Quebec, but current demands of the base 
metal mines were being met fairly well. There 
was a shortage of workers for the production 
of asbestos and, in one instance, plans for set- 
ting up a second shift had to be abandoned 
as a result. 

Paper mills in the Lake St. John area had 
reopened but production was “spotty”, due 
in part to low water and consequent power 
shortage. Lay-offs had occurred at some points, 
although labourers were wanted at Hull and 
women workers at Beauharnois. Sawmills and 
furniture factories were working steadily. 

Textile mills were active and sufficient un- 
skilled labour was available. However, experi- 
enced power sewing machine operators and 
seamstresses were needed in all textile centres. 
For the most part, the clothing trades were 
busy, but shortages of materials were being 
felt to some extent. Fur workers were re- 
quired in Quebec and shoemakers in Montreal. 
Shortages of skilled tradesmen for wartime 
and heavy industries, as well as for shipbuild- 
ing were causing concern. Solderers, elec- 
triclans and pipe-fitters were wanted at Que- 
bec City. At Lévis, the problem of absentee- 
ism at week-ends was serious. Munitions 
plants at Montreal and Three Rivers were 
increasingly active. Difficulties were being 
encountered in securing 500 helpers and 
trainees of non-military age in Montreal. Steel 
production had declined at Hull and about 
100 men had been laid off. The demand for 
workers for the Quebec arsenals had fallen off. 
Almost all the industries in Montreal, includ- 
ing those engaged in wartime work, were able 
to obtain only about fifty per cent of the 
women workers they required. Potmen were 
needed for the aluminum industry and the > 
situation was being aggravated by the with- 
drawal of farmers, who had been doing this 
work under temporary permits, to return to 
spring work on farms. 

Building construction was picking up some- 
what. Projects at Levis and one or two other 
points were expected to employ all carpenters 
available, although there were small surpluses 
at the moment. More painters and strong 
construction labourers were being employed 
at Montreal and a shortage of such workers 
seemed likely in the near future. 

Railway maintenance men and truck drivers 
were in demand. There were sufficient avail- 
able, but some dissatisfaction appeared to 
exist concerning the wages that were being 
paid. 

Qualified office workers were very much in 
demand in Montreal and more salesclerks 
were being employed as a result of increasing 
seasonal activity in the retail trade. Hotels 
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and restaurants in almost all centres were fac- 
ing shortages of labour. Waitresses and cooks 
especially were needed. The labour situation 
in connection with the hospitals in Montreal 
was growing steadily worse. 


Ontario Region 


There was a general shortage of farm labour 
throughout the older portion of the province, 
in spite of the fact that the late spring was 
delaying land operations in many sections. 
There seemed to be widespread dissatisfaction 
with the wage scales being offered to farm 
workers. 


Logging operations were reported to be pro- 
gressing favourably, although more bushmen 
were needed at a few points and in a few in- 
stances river drivers were wanted badly. Many 
sawmills were busy and sawyers and mill- 
hands were required in a number of places. 

Underground miners were in demand at 
Sudbury and Kirkland Lake and mine labour- 
ers at Sault Ste. Marie. Muckers were re- 
quired for the feldspar and mica mines at 
Perth and diamond drill helpers and female 
mica trimmers at North Bay. 


The manufacturing industries in Ontario 
were handicapped by a shortage of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers, both male and female. 
Aircraft plants needed workers to train as 
assemblers and fitters. There was a heavy 
demand for male and female help in the tex- 
tile industry. Power sewing-machine operators 
were wanted urgently at Guelph and weavers 
and menders at Kingston. The graduates from 
the new War Emergency Training classes at 
Toronto were finding employment quickly. 
Foundry help was the most noteworthy need 
of the iron and steel industries. Men in the 
skilled trades, such as machinists, lathe oper- 
ators, welders, grinders, electricians and sta- 
tionary engineers were urgently required. 


Building construction was showing increas- 
ing activity. Wartime Housing, Limited had 
completed projects at two important centres, 
but the men laid off were readily placed with 
other employers. Work had been commenced 
on airport hangars, military training centres 
and on several other important undertakings. 
Carpenter’s and builder’s labourers were in 
general demand. 


Both skilled and unskilled railway workers 
were needed at Niagara Falls, North Bay and 
Toronto, and railway machinists, boiler mak- 
ers and blacksmiths’ apprentices were required 
at Stratford. Steamship companies wanted 
stevedores and freight handlers and compe- 
tent garage mechanics were in demand in a 
few centres. 
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Experienced office workers, stenographers 
and typists were required in several places. 
Clearance was being resorted to in efforts to 
obtain a large number of gardeners and clean- 
up men for summer hotels in the Muskoka 
Lakes district. Mess helpers, both men and 
women, were needed for Air Force camps and 
the supply of domestic help for private homes 
was quite inadequate. 


Prairie Region 


Although the number of men accepting em- 
ployment on farms was increasing, the short- 
age of farm labour was acute. 

Large numbers of men were required for the 
lumbering and logging industries, especially 
for camps engaged in getting out mining props. 
As this was seasonal work and essential for 
mine operations the demand was urgent. 


Semi-skilled labourers were being given em- 
ployment at the Steep Rock iron mines and 
it was expected that the number would be 
increased as soon as additional housing facili- 
ties had been provided. Base metal and gold 
mines were in need of certificated miners and 
unskilled labourers. The base metal mines 
were being given priority as far as possible. 
The strike in the Drumheller coal field had 
been settled and the mine operators were hay- 
ing some difficulty in getting their crews re- 
organized. There was a shortage of all classes 
of mine workers and labourers were required 
for the oil fields in Alberta. 

It was proving difficult for meat-packing 
establishments to obtain sufficient male and 
female help and milk and bread companies 
were finding it hard to retain their staffs. In 
the case of the latter, it was alleged that the 
wage scales did not seem to attract workers. 
Sawmills in Northwestern Ontario were taking 
on additional men. There was a demand for 
skilled mechanical workers for aircraft plants 
and for garages. A “change-over” had been 
completed in a munitions plant at Fort Wil- 
liam and its staff will be increased by about 
200 within the near future. Most of these will 
be women, but preference will be given to 
former employees. The supply of workers 
appeared to be adequate. Junior girls were 
being given employment in various industries 
and a number of girls had been transferred 
to Toronto for wartime work. 

There was an increase in the demand for 
construction labourers and some builders were 
employing women for light work. Highway 
construction, particularly in Northern Alberta, 
was progressing rapidly. However, due to a 
revision of the Public Roads Administration 
Contract there had been definite curtailments 
in the amount of such work to be undertaken. 
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As a result, the labour situation was “satisfac- 
tory”, although operators of various types of 
road construction machinery, as well as some 
clerical help, were needed. There was a 
temporary surplus of carpenters. 

The railways were in urgent need of section 
workers and also men for extra road gangs. 
There were not sufficient available. Bus and 
truck drivers were wanted and waterfront 
firms in Selkirk, Manitoba, were preparing 
their boats for summer trading, operations on 
the lakes. 

Junior clerks were required for banks. 
Young women were being given employment 
as service station attendants, truck drivers 
and in the mechanical part of the motor trade. 
Experienced salesclerks were wanted for ladies’ 
ready-to-wear establishments and some de- 
mand existed for experienced office clerks, 
typists and stenographers. Cooks and mess 
men were needed for R.C.A.F. camps and 
there was a definite shortage of domestic help 
for hotels, restaurants, institutions and private 
homes. 

Pacific Region 


There seemed to be no immediate prospect 
of supplying the heavy demand: for farm work- 
ers in British Columbia. The organization of 
the Provincial Land Army was proceeding, 
but actual requirements were not yet com- 
pletely available. 

The shortage of loggers was increasing in 
both coastal and interior areas. Several oper- 
ators intimated that they might have to close 
down if adequate labour, especially fallers and 
buckers, were not obtained in the near future. 
Every effort was being made to secure experi- 
enced loggers from other occupations. Weather 
conditions had improved in the interior of the 
province, making more extensive timber 
operations possible, and the movement of 
Japanese into the logging camps was assuming 
larger proportions. 

The supply of miners and other mine work- 
ers for coal, base metal and gold mines ap- 
peared to be hopelessly inadequate. As a 
result, several base metal mines reported a 
serious decrease in production. Transport of 
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men by air to the Takla Landing mercury 
mine had been discontinued until after the 
spring break-up. 

Saw-mill workers were in urgent demand in 
the interior and on Vancouver Island. That 
factor, coupled with a shortage of logs, re- 
sulted in an abnormally low production of 
lumber during the month. Differences in 
wages and working conditions were said to be 
responsible for a rapid turnover of labour on 
the lower mainland. 

Skilled and unskilled workers of all kinds 
were increasingly in demand for the ship- 
building and metal industries. Additional 
housing had been provided: for shipyard work- 
ers at Prince Rupert, but difficulties in obtain- 
ing more workers had not been completely 
surmounted. A labour dispute in an aircraft 
plant at Vancouver resulted in approximately 
8,000 employees stopping work. 

On most National Defence projects the 
shortage of construction workers was becom- 
ing acute. The demand for carpenters for such 
undertakings could not be met, as carpenters 
in the larger centres were reluctant to accept 
out-of-town jobs. Building construction was 
confined almost entirely to essential wartime 
work. The chief labour requirements in the 
industry were for Wartime Housing, Limited 
and Army and Air Force Camps as well as 
for highway building in the northern portions 
of the Region. 

The demand for men for navigation and 
other transportation systems was in excess of 
the supply. 

There was a widespread and am acute short- 
age of waitresses, kitchen help and domestic 
help in both high and low priority industries. 

In general, there was no improvement in the 
trades and labour shortages in British Colum- 
bia, in spite of the fact that a close watch 
was being maintained on workers leaving 
essential industries. Housing shortages at 
centres on Vancouver Island and on the main- 
land coast prevented the placing in clearance 
of certain high priority requirements. This 


condition was attributed in some measure to 


the influx of families of the armed services. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


March, 1943 


EPORTS of the Employment and Selec- 

tive Service Offices during the five week 
period February 26th to April Ist, 1943, 
showed an increase of over 35 per cent in the 
average daily placements as compared with 
those of the four week period ending February 
25th, and a gain of 488 per cent in comparison 


with the records covering the month of March, 
1942. Advances in placements over the period 
January 29th to February 25th, 1943, were 
noted in all industries except logging and min- 
ing, the most pronounced gain being in manu- 
facturing. When a comparison was made with 
the month of March, 1942, all industries 


1943] 


showed an increase in placements, the greatest 
being in manufacturing with substantial addi- 
tions in services, construction and transporta- 
tion. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as represent- 
ed by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at employment offices 
throughout Canada. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications followed up- 
ward courses. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications being 108.9 during the five 
weeks ending April Ist, in contrast to 105.0 
during the previous period of four weeks 
duration and 61.5 during the month of March, 
1942. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 70.2 compared with 69.9 for the four weeks 
January 29th to February 25th, 1943, and 46.9 
during March last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada 
during the five weeks February 26th to April 
Ist, 1943, was 9,155 as compared with 8,567 
during the preceding four weeks and with 1,316 
during the month of March a year ago. The 
average number of applications for employ- 
ment received daily by the offices during the 
period under review was 8,402, in comparison 
with 8,160 during the previous period and with 
2,140 during March, 1942. The average number 
of placements made daily by the offices during 
the five weeks ending April Ist, 1948, was 5,904, 
of which 5,717 were in regular employment and 
187 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 5,702 
during the previous four week period ending 
February 25th. Placements in the month of 
March last year averaged 1,003 daily, consisting 
of 686 placements in regular and 317 in casual 
employment. 

During the period February 26th to April 
Ist, 1948, the offices referred 244,512 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 177,114 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 171,494, of which 112,556 
were of males and 58,938 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 5,620. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 174,629 for men and 100,022 for women, a 
total of 274,651, while applications for work 
numbered 252,039, of which 162,232 were from 
men and 89,807 from women. Reports for the 
four weeks January 29th to February 25th, 
1943, showed 205,605 positions available, 
195,830 applications made and 136,842 place- 
ments effected, while in March, 1942, there 
were recorded 34,200 vacancies, 55,617 applica- 
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tions for work and 26,062 in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year from January 
1933, to date :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
DOSS A eh See CMM Gece: 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934. Ae AA 223,564 182,527 406,091 
NER et, eee Pee, tS ee a 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOSG Me oc dae cal 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
VOSGMMIRE, : AUTRE ot 275,300 114,236 389, 536 
TOSS ue meet cet ds 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
DAUR TEES Rares See Oe eee ae 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
19404 hi GORY VEEL At 320,090 155,016 475,106 
194 1 Spar eee ede 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1049 Wie om ae eae ts 809 , 983 85, 638 895,621 
1943 (13 weeks)....... 434,926 17,381 452,307 


Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp IsLAND 


Opportunities for employment, at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island during the 
five weeks ending April 1, 1948, numbered 
359 daily compared with 351 in the preceding 
period and with 119 in March of last year. 
There was a daily average of 245 placements 
compared with 247 during the preceding four 
weeks and 112 in March, 1942. Except for a 
nominal decrease in agriculture, all industrial 
divisions participated in the increase in place- 
ments over March, 1942, the most important 
gain being in manufacturing, with improve- 
ment of smaller proportions in construction, 
trade, services, transportation and mining. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were affected during the period under 
review were: manufacturing 2,268; construc- 
tion 1,803; services 1,581; trade 690; trans- 
portation 440 and mining 249. There were 
5,185 men and 2,061 women placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Kmployment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
ending April 1, was 265, as compared with 
210 during the preceding four weeks and 30 in 
March, 1942. The average number of place- 
ments effected daily was 171 during the five 
weeks under review, compared with 172 in the 
preceding period and 26 during March of last 
year. When comparing placements by 
industrial groups during the period under 
review with March, 1942, the largest increases 
were recorded in manufacturing, construction 
and services, with smaller advances in trade, 
logging, transportation and mining. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing 1,401; services 1,182; construc- 
tion 1,094; trade 501; logging 374; transpor- 
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tation 289 and mining 186. Regular placements 
numbered 3,586 of men and 1,300 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
the five weeks ending April 1, there being 
2,956, compared with 2,688 in ne preceding 
period and 209 in March, 1942. During the 
period under review, the average number of 
placements registered daily was 1,484, in com- 
parison with 1,473 during the Heriod ending 
February 25, and 108 in March of last year. 
The pronounced advance in placements over 
March, 1942, was almost entirely due to a 
substantial gain in manufacturing, although 
services, construction, trade, transportation and 
logging registered ne roan increases. Place- 
ments by industrial groups numbered: manu- 
facturing 25,658; services 5,973; construction 
5,377; trade 2,845; transportation 1,877; log- 
ging 1,459; mining 584 and finance 439. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 30,909 
of men and 13,137 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During the five weeks ending April 1, 1943, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario was 3,411, 
compared with 3,320 during the four weeks 
ending February 25, and 531 in March, 1942. 
Placements showed a higher average during the 
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five weeks under review, 2,439 daily in com- 
parison with 2,359 in the preceding period, and 
with 449 during March of last year. All 
industrial divisions participated in the increase 
in placements over March of last year, the 
gain in manufacturing being the most out- 
standing, although services, trade, transporta- 
tion, construction and logging were consider- 
ably higher with somewhat smaller increases 
in finance and mining. Placements by indus- 
trial groups numbered: manufacturing 38,424; 
services 12,814; trade 7,202; construction 5,238 ; 
transportation 4,441; logging 2/150; finance 
1,020 and mining 967. During the period 
under review, regular placements numbered 
44.318 of men and 27,063 of women in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Manitoba during 
the period under review, showed a daily 
average of 384, compared with 380 in the 
preceding four weeks and 107 during March, 
1942. A small decrease was shown in place- 
ments when compared with the period ending 
February 25th, but an increase over March of 
last year, the daily average being 307 during 
the period under review, 326 in the preceding 
period and 81 in March, 1942. Fairly large 
increases in manufacturing, services and trade, 
with smaller gains in transportation and con- 
struction accounted for the improvement in 
placements over March, 1942, while moderate 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —__—_—————————| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................... 616 134 915 605 C688 ASB 493 
Charlottetown as: ooh ees cask eee oh ae 283 73 562 258 SAS Tl As oka 326 
POUIRIITOLST CLO y. .0y,4 0. aerate oh aie ceva at ate eee Brees 61 353 347 SL Danita Senta ee 167 

NOVAS COUIR os in, 5 ech tek Us. ss al elie BAER een he oe 10,142 6,452 9,040 9,080 6,531 153 3,010 
Aum STS UM shoo ie ovibiceeh ~c's eaten aes Hides Gea 191 154 254 267 DAR verges Ae cae 110 
TPO SO WALED nc vi ciactn. i hetainels 6 akim AAO Oe te EATS 96 419 197 128 OQ arene ee 112 
LOTS RIS eo Sr A CER SB oak Cea to te Aled 546 97 209 206 Liaise ee ae 42 
Tee bt SMRRR RIN cs, rant os MO, csc o Be sc ER os AO aS 4,806 3,039 3,559 4,051 DO42m ter shioe anes 1,116 
HMNVGTNO SSA strates ise Ee react eae ee roe ae era ae 21 16 48 28 20 5 80 
Kentville ee Rds ARE ochis etter docs ee 320 285 246 163 139 2 94 
Tarerpoo ee eeee hyd te <aeke oh sobdta t Meraben ee 199 434 110 28 LG ited er aoe 53 
New iGlase Ow) | colic. duve bats 6 ooh Hae hres ts aes Leb. 590 1,372 1,460 962 110 419 
Spemehiiesysy aioe ee ene os eked ee ecicate aot a 154 8 232 175 174 1 4 

LTO Oe 8 ops, Aare ARNG, 5 cel cae oe ee ae re ac 1,836 1,203 2,065 1,885 1, 284 30 827 
ETT Re ae icss, <ag ce oes on ib eae oe a 318 153 325 338 QT [eto wae 105 
YIATINIOUGIAC ee es oe ea Aes ht ee ees Sale ae 383 54 423 361 350 5 48 

NeweBrunswitk. 5.52608 a. 30a sins eet aeakoke ek 7,952 3,681 7,394 6,302 4,886 240 2,001 
HS AUN UTS Gets ates hai Reece od hae eae acne 115 25 448 364 SOL ee eee Oe 84 
Campbellton ccs cea AM wets oA othe ks lone ee 349 269 557 272 169 49 270 
HCUVUN GASTON. <5 ce oe oe Pe aa 122 46 262 122 114 13 89 
BP rOdeOrict@n We cacao dicho Mette cuss sip a seal arae sak oe 296 81 359 400 SOS leitka mastateess 49 
NE NEON GSS tnita cons ceeded. cdite omer ae 210 242 270 360 DBO hele oper separ 19 
INFGNCTON UN ccs. ua Ae FO A ne bs ae 1,855 694 2,375 1,961 1,515 121 1,083 
ING WAU] ONY 2055 su ios sshd Qn aero: Ne otic os St es TR 1,570 992 120 5 Qo [aes pasties 22 
SAIN OD HN e es. huh ae binnend aurea naam 3,019 1,006 2,767 2,457 1,866 57 556 
SUMO LOPNEN He . das.uch eee cod niet 316 244 163 236 USDAe era rane 74 
WVGGSEOC Kye nck ss petra Siac ae eimai Mob 100 82 73 35 28) See 55 

Que heer ue cde desks dy bees ya ae 88, 682 69,807 77,756 68, 564 44,046 469 26,865 
ACHOMN Wallen Ws xc sitet uae arate Sao gests by de 23 12 32 45 ZG Vat ea nee i tes 16 
Aabestose bss cctca tite, Meuse divide a ears a eed Tid 24 157 78 oo 31 83 
BAO WS PO Ayu at oe RL eta No eek st ctonibea ie 164 106 286 180 144 Ye life actors iiee 61 
IBeatil aEnO is ae ees ol ee a et oe acne 571 196 544 654 392 1 124 
IB uckanganias orca vovterys eee kere ae sie eed cee 52 16 191 58 DSi tte oa eae 102 
Campbellis. Bayi cocci gee oink ats ee eos ACR 213 771 108 97 LOE Ginette eae 18 
CausapsCal Ft) Jo4 iy tiie son co oh 2 ik SM 68 126 115 96 QE rials oni aick 45 
Chand Foren nee IN. POM. 8 ole eh ane tac bata 735 269 572 553 BSG erleie ae 22 
CRicOUbIMN 2 aie oud. BP fh cb oe 2,702 1,303 1,800 1,742 Li 469i: [vee Te 336 
COSEICOOKMIR A Hire ccd. RO kare RL oe 108 36 114 90 ES al Pe eek aaa 69 
COwans wall ke tesco es ete tg ee trol 110 27 119 91 ata ee ee 25 
DOLD CARs os sn ch  eicra cat A ser es oe 194 18 298 296 DOO neers ha 3 
DraImmond valle. osha; SI ate oe ALR 220 3 364 376 QBAG lire nae ee 832 
UGS UA TOURS YW eye Ets Pe cy ek LE he 2 LE 137 103 58 36 Date eee heeds 74 
Huh cea ee petted ss aebator cee’. cil OM Te rele 177 156 49 29 PANY Pee 28 
Gran DA ede oe ciice keto ora tones uae Albian 284 oO” Sak 368 DOO Bil stile ieee 162 
ED Ur RRR ey ee 22s yale ARS Pe hci hee eae Oil ahh Att 344 88 1,617 504 AQ STE cassie mies 585 
ONGEES URN eh sro habla deb ates cemra semen awaan ae cee 179 87 131 104 OS Mitsd ie ie Wie 38 
JOMGPULOTOM: CAA. ss cea SAN Sh te eS ee 641 242 1,203 521 SSO reine ae ees 191 
[Bevo oerayr |) Mae Reeemeeien Arde) eRe ean ep. 0 omen re 1,563 637 1,794 1,716 1251 34 540 
TAC HUM Boe oe ck cP oe ato ee ache Le ae 565 217 570 601 BOG eco ee 244 
ABS ACTON oh Sm ok ame APRs 2 0 Oe, Mee es Vs oe RR 361 147 480 465 SOM Sie s eee oe 68 
eat ee do RE 2 a des ets, Ee Bot th ke 350 96 729 364 QOD Aare ae 386 
DioivuSsui le we Ak PPR oe eee Oo ENS 875 263 855 856 BOS alee ek ee 263 
Motise valle es osetia: Moreen See eh wale ee 88 31 191 112 59 12 13 
IGOR er ee tet Cae Aol Ae Ook oe 105 3 242 104 99 5 114 
Ni teitio Wen Ae ORGS Le PR ee aan, eee RES EE a Sh 146 242 178 119 i Et ec taniedl Reece ae: A 49 
Mierantic st te tok Noe et ch ret ed. ase: oa 400 129 333 368 184 2 38 
IMOBG NGATITICT: ccetc's chr Me oo cate ama ic bios 72 331 73 2 Dbeo ibis arenes 8 
NOD DrAa OITys, Baie eh ae. AMER S. cGR ata oes 69 15 150 201 103 1 41 
Wonton] sage tyes ER APOE ocd eee ee 58, 622 51,181 39,898 39,387 21,554 257 11,255 
INTCOLET Site utr ree oh eater sy res EPR Te sary gah 7 42 8 8 STM EPI A Le 0 
IPISSBIS VILL Aa ite oo ce Rh Oe he ci eos Ne 91 35 200 122 (irda al Eee bls a eae 70 
Pomte.sux (rem bplossaae ea: steko 915 1,191 829 645 CAS ailices.& dere Bee 154 
PorgAltired::)... TRIER, SA 2 PAR: BO SS OR Bae Ad 275 wvzor 439 470 305 5 68 
Quebec We PRT sce ines iene ERE cin ek Se wi othe 83,714 3,030 7,282 4,845 3,096 33 2,997 
RICHIM ON GARE ah ike one oak. anes we oe 79 67 123 64 GOnaiaaweaasek? 50 
RI OUSISIA ae ent cenit eek ic chi Abode 311 501 332 304 BOG ella ek erties 83 
Riyvaere du Woup. its. Wee oaakchi tition sasoke 651 39 786 694 G04: a 5) Se roe 67 

Robervalet 28 sc. ae ood eR A 30 25 22 16 seal ee Cee ee 15 
OW eters aot he Oe ee ee RE 1,412 1,143 674 417 379 3 235 
Stee cat homeo. . act & Rees apc eee eee ts! 50 16 15 8 Ae Se see 39 
ptesAnnoao-bellevion pee... eee ee ae ee 142 0 158 158 [58s lee tears ee 0 
Pim yacinthows. 28 ie hoe | eee a A 574 314 617 821 449 4 188 
DiMvcani eee ch coke a om tok eee a. ode 481 94 760 606 CER SA ee roe 196 
SUMIGTOI 6 saws: enh Oem red, : SUES) PL Bee 336 116 524 292 0 Tal ere Sasa oe 112 
Sted OSOPUNGTA INA ok ode Sunk ee dee, 252 BY 413 377 ORs see 7 bee 69 


SLowuhenrese ate eae e wes Cane eee 450 251 562 399 Se Nee anes Sees 133 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—_—_——__——_————-| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

MueHeG( Cont.) ioe esses. otkaaiel anes ol lnteee lah pses 
Shawinigan Halls seh We He wie Ose ye ee 1,033 109 1,583 1,793 902) GRE PE 870 
Sherbrooke hoes ae ihe cline hoes Mee Ok Bue ei 858 148 1,334 1,026 640 78 575 
fSrori7e) RUIN, Reacts eee STR HONS TN SMO eo SO Lk 1,030 125 1,400 1,129 TOU Ae 366 
Mhetiord: NMEs eu MeN Ul eta ede Bea eee aera 248 86 577 304 PAU RE Ie seer 202 
DHTGOMELI VERSE ncicdnscrey teeta are bir eee ee 552 210 1,842 802 ill0 ale pea ete ole 1,441 
Teed cl ir tes caantnen URAL ee ACSI 2 sc et ee 207 1,277 272 267 204 1 62 
Malley tiold Ve roiae' DEO ayRn ABOU ti COURT LOO a ae aes 698 328 956 692 SY ey PEC 318 
Veralni ihc atta cue A erie orton SBRRRES: Ahy SRO ae 3, 758 3,160 2,050 1,692 LEGO2 ey sae 2,465 
WACCOBTS VILLO tate te fot Rie oe a RRA A cee pas cota 330 226 375 366 TOO TAAL eae a 197 

CONCATIO NS PORE te, Bae a URN A Sy Ria 102,326 69,139 95,100 | 100,618 71,381 1,779 26,157 
TANVG 1) 09 NO) oe RUA Oia he Biel MOM IAT AGEL .: SABRI Plea 5 © 114 14 181 221 Lh Sol pure ae Pak AN 39 
PBL icag UU Mae CAVE COUR RVC MERI SOHN 18 ALN Sa gE 480 204 519 609 384 8 143 
Belleville re ohne ensues: Sate oie hs 4 are ae es 590 344 G20 740 514 1 292 
IBTACE OEIC ZO et a casi Peete ONE ks cea 156 155 190 235 TRA | eerste et 60 
BEAM HOM cece te wie cet ee eoces a apa cle chat a 258 493 313 335 DA mt: oils oan 93 
ISTAN GEOR GID Ae he etait Wa oe crct cea eanetees ol yet ribs eee 2,051 1,473 1,686 1,734 1,305 6 266 
BrOCK Walle no Chee Surat oe ent MoU Se nie 356 239 386 504 268 Z 229 
Carleton Placety Aye. AMRIe ioe CL eke eae 98 39 112 137 COAT DORR Ree ss 28 
Give thane. 8 oi eR a ee deanna cleans 999 359 1,005 1,092 753 Sy 594 
WODOUTE LEAN sce eee ate Ree Nene 5 Iter aae 161 60 189 180 143 1 45 
Oe WOON it Miele At ee eID Ry or ent Bane 227 278 320 374 S18\-Ulmaie se eae 24 
GOETWAE e oseleleick cle BRM ee Re acl ee 1,089 260 1,302 1,167 913 89 242 
OM VALOR eee oy oe SRA cet ENED ats AES ee 141 82 156 146 TOMAE RR Le ee 10 
NE er rtp MW at cy LR a IE oe 81 40 120 105 SB WI argh ete yan 15 
TEOS a hel Dye (ey mle Mar eR asic MOAI TS Mee Be 331 453 248 308 DA me Lanelead Ae 56 
Wong HEANCES Meso ce a lees Se eee os Ren name 191 62 261 177 176 1 101 
BORG Wil licgi isis ole eee rcs toa ae 1,382 3,156 1,497 1,171 850 BY) 780 
(ESOS AAD TMA RL orks Deve ualonete et 1 Ieee 782 698 659 751 557 1 108 
(GANDANOG Were VE FuLe cies Mele nae Lemetne et ke eae 98 9 106 109 OOP eacer: Hee 65 
GodenrebAc see. kee ie RD en cee 152 27 276 143 71 88 84 
Grel pb eevee ec De mmr a ee Laue! na a: eee ee 1,102 583 696 735 BRE eee ae ee 82 
He Eh aupl uetosor dunk A LVAre ROMMEL ty, Line Relea) Wt Sade ee We GN 8,054 3, 748 6,805 8, 282 5,542 68 656 
IAS ar Ses bet Vous dee ees Rc dears Ny hea te 56 272 272. 1) be Bere ete) 25 
Thggeqests(o) UN AND RIN meet bela teelhy ¢- | IMME: Sper or pees TR | 363 249 pap. 282 DATE Hcaciecue kta 40 
INA PUSK ASIN. |g EG. Beye cio (1s Meee etc ke eee 153 345 827 827 Soli kis Asta 51 
ASOT oe AMO) cana Reig Lev Gea i Ue ROR Rae EO 246 738 149 226 GA Meh cu 5 eee! 51 
NSN SCONE ee Le OTe RAE ey, en Ne Ue a 1,399 855 1,149 1,593 809 Dil 490 
Kiniklandialkensy ote e 3: ao eee cs ee (Me 375 1,227 901 860 4 195 
Kagehener- Waterloo jue vod te eens anes 1,505 686 1,164 1,547 1,105 25 94 
HCRIBANE TOM se ite card peers been Sie RBReraee eee Oe ee 452 286 293 285 DOS Ewe a pont OR 154 
MASA a Se ie Ra noe NR tea ey aa Mp 182 68 202 208 166 7 95 
WtstO wel iets cyl ce paeMReN a th be A Pm 142 72 138 173 LOG ils. eure ee 4 
Morey iO Tn ROE UE WR LON RMS RETOLD AE St 3,230 27208 2,962 3,440 1,984 229 606 
Wied Ten Gig Pi Rul 4 car ae ei yh ala hy oe a 501 346 712 637 435 3 245 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS FEB. 26rH TO 
APRIL Isr, 19483—Cone. 
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losses only were recorded in logging and agri- 
culture. Industries in which employment was 
found for more than 100 workers included: 
manufacturing 2,987; services 2,544; trade 
1,362; construction 845; transportation 728; 
logging 272; finance 172; mining 140 and agri- 
culture 106. There were 4,960 men and 3,505 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the period ending April 
1st, called for an average of 196 workers daily 
compared with 172 in the preceding period and 


with 57 during March, 1942. There was a 


daily average of 150 placements compared 
with 143 during the four weeks ending 
February 25th, and 36 in March of last year. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
divisions with March, 1942, the most important 
gains were in services, trade and manufac- 
turing, with smaller increases in transportation 
and construction. The only declines occured 
in agriculture and logging and were unimpor- 
tant. Industrial divisions in which the major- 
ity of placements were effected included: 
services 1,707; trade 1,040; manufacturing 803; 
construction 334 and_ transportation 300, 
Regular placements numbered 2,072 of men 
and 2,062 of women. 
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ALBERTA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during the five weeks 
ending April Ist, averaged 431 daily compared 
with 408 during the preceding four weeks 
and with 87 in March, 1942. The average 
number of placements effected daily was 321 
during the five weeks under review, in com- 
parison with 305 in the preceding period 
and 63 in March of last year. | With 
the exception of a moderate loss in logging 
and a nominal decline in agriculture, all in- 
dustrial groups showed improvement over 
March, 1942, the most substantial advances 
being in services, trade, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation. Placements by 
industrial divisions were: services 2,798; trade 
1,672; construction 1,607; manufacturing 1,593; 
transportation 953; ‘agriculture 343 and mining 
306. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 5,541 of men and 3,343 of women. 
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BritisH COLUMBIA 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during the period ending 
April 1st, called for a daily average of 1,153 
workers compared with 1,089 during the four 
weeks ending February 25th, and with 174 
in March of last year. Placements showed 
a higher average during the period under 
review, 788 daily in comparison with 676 in 
the preceding four weeks and 127 during 
March, 1942. A substantial increase in manu- 
facturing and fairly large gains in construc- 
tion, services, logging, trade and transporta- 
tion accounted for the advance in placements 
over March, 1942, improvement being noted 
also in all other groups. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the five weeks under review were: 
manufacturing 8,203; services 4,312; construc- 
tion 3,829; logging 2,418; trade 2,201; trans- 
portation 1.509 and mining 519. There were 
16,035 men and 6,467 women placed in regular 
employment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following 

report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons, who 
are engaged at work outside their own 
trades are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only, to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of 
March from 2,249 labour organizations, having 
a total membership of 411,662 persons. Of 
these 5,161 or a percentage of 1°3 were 
unemployed in comparison with percentages 
of 1-5 in February and 4-5 in March a year 
ago. The slight increase in available work 
shown during March was due principally to 
the moderately higher employment level 
which prevailed for union members in the 
manufacturing industries, as the percentage 
of those without work in this group declined 
from 0:6 to 0-3 and also to improved con- 
ditions for fishermen and for non metallic 
mineral workers. The unemployment per- 
centages for these members stood at 0-7 and 
0-4, respectively, in comparison with per- 
centages of 9-3 and 4:6 in February. As 
will be seen in the accompanying table II, 
very minor improvements were observed 
likewise among lumber workers and loggers 


and for union members in the transportation 
industries. On the other hand, a slight 
contraction in activity was apparent for 
members in the building and construction 
trades, as the unemployment percentage 
among these workers was up from 8:4 to 9-0. 
The Dominion percentage of 1:3 as shown for 
March was the lowest for any corresponding 
month in trade union records since these 
tabulations were placed on a monthly basis 
as from the beginning of the year 1919. From 
its inception in December 1915 to the end 
of 1918, the report appeared at the close of 
each quarter only. 

In table I the unemployment percentage 
is shown for each province. In March, these 
percentages ranged from 0-4 in British 
Columbia to 2°2 in Quebec. As in British 
Columbia the percentages of those without 
work were under one per cent also in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. A much higher 
employment level than that shown in 
February was indicated in Alberta, as the 
unemployment percentage dropped from 3-2 
to 1-1, while in New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, and Manitoba also there were 
appreciably higher employment levels. Very 
slight increases in available work were 
apparent in Saskatchewan, while in Ontario 
the percentage of members without work 
remained unchanged at 1-1. The percentages 
of 0-6 and 2-2 in Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
respectively, were very slightly higher, thus 
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indicating minor contractions in work. In 
comparison with the situation at the end of 
March, 1942, pronouced employment expansion 
was noted in both Ontario and Alberta, as 
the unemployment percentage for both these 
provinces stood at 1:1, in comparison with 
percentages of 5-7 and 7-0 respectively, a year 
ago. Substantial betterment was observed, 
likewise, in the other provinces, although the 
expansions were not quite so pronounced. 
A separate compilation, is made _ each 
month of unemployment among trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
The percentages of unemployment ranged 
from 0:5 in both Regina and Vancouver to 
2-3 in Montreal. In ‘Edmonton a marked 
employment advance was shown over 
February as the unemployment percentage 
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ditions were observed, likewise, in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver. The per- 
centages of members without work in these 
cities were 1-3, 1-1, 0-5 and 0-5, respectively, 
as compared with percentages of 5:9, 4:1, 
3°9 and 2-2, a year ago. Conditions in 
Montreal and Saint John were moderately 
better, while on the other hand, in Halifax, 
the percentage of unemployment was 1-1, as 
compared with 1:2 in March, 1942. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1988, to date. 
The level of the curve in March, 1943, was 
slightly lower than in the preceding month, 
thus reflecting a minor increase in work. 
The point of the curve however, was at a 
substantially lower level than in March a 
year ago, thus indicating much better con- 
ditions in the period under survey. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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declined from 5:5 to 0:6; this was traced 
principally to improved conditions among 
building and construction workers. Union 
members in Saint John, Winnipeg, Regina 
and Vancouver indicated appreciable employ- 
ment increases, likewise, while in Toronto 
and Halifax there were very slight improve- 
ments. On the other hand union members 
in Montreal recorded a moderate contraction 
in available work, as the unemployment 
percentage increased from 1:2 to 2-3. As 
compared with conditions in March, a year 
ago, employment for Edmonton members was 
in much greater volume, as the percentage 
of those without work was down from 8:l 
to 0-6. Although the employment increases 
were not so pronounced, much better con- 
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1941 1942 1943 

In the manufacturing industries 772 reports 
were tabulated. The combined membership 
was 229,472 persons, of whom 688, or a per- 
centage of 0-3 were without work, as compared 
with percentages of 0°6 in February and 3-1 
in March a year ago. In comparison with the 
previous month, unclassified manufacturing 
workers were much better employed although 
as the membership is comparatively small not 
many members were involved in this change; 
the unemployment percentage among these 
workers was 5-3 in comparison with 18-9 in 
February. Conditions were substantially 
better also for papermakers and _ butchers, 
meat and fish packers, as the percentages of 
members without work among papermakers 
declined to 0-3, while among butchers, meat 
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and fish packers, no unemployment was 
recorded; in the previous month the unemploy- 
ment percentages for these trades were 1:0 
and 6:0, respectively. As will be seen in table 
II, very slightly higher employment levels 
were apparent among union members in the 
printing trades, among woodworkers, textile 
and carpet workers and members in the iron 
and steel group. Among the trades with small 
memberships, metal polishers, etc., chemical 
products workers and clay, glass and stone 
workers, recorded minor improvements. Among 
the organizations, in which the members were 
employed at both dates were soft drink, cigar 
and tobacco, rubber workers, jewellery, 
aluminum and mineral products workers. The 
percentage of unemployment among hat, cap 
and glove workers remained unchanged at 0:1. 
Slight contractions in available work were 
observed among bakers and _ confectioners, 
electric current employees, etc., leather, fur, 
and garment workers. The percentage of 
those without work among these members 
were 0:4, less than 0:1, 7-4, 0°8 and 0:3 
respectively, as compared with corresponding 
percentages of 0-2, 0, 6-1, 0-2 and 0-2 in the 
preceding month. In comparison with the 
situation in March, a year ago, the percentage 
of unemployment for fur workers was reduced 
from 28-6 to 0-8 and for union members in 
the iron and steel trades, a much higher 
employment level, also, was indicated as the 
percentage of those without work was down 
from 3-6 to 0-1. Substantial expansions in 
available work were observed likewise among 
papermakers, union members in the printing 
trades, woodworkers, garment workers, which 
organization includes both men’s and women’s 
clothing workers, and unclassified manufac- 
turing members. Among the organizations 
reported as having no unemployment at either 
date were soft drink workers, cigar and tobacca 
workers, butchers, meat and fish packers. 
jewellery and rubber workers. 

Returns were tabulated from 54 unions of 
coal miners, whose combined membership was 
20,460 persons of whom 27, or a percentage 
of 0-1 were without work, as compared with 
full employment in February and 4:5 per 
cent of unemployment in March, a year ago. 
Whereas no members were reported as without 
work in February, conditions in March declined 
slightly; although New Brunswick and British 
Columbia members were fully engaged, there 
was very little unemployment in either Nova 
Scotia or Alberta. As compared with the 
situation in March, 1942, a pronounced expan- 
sion in available work was recorded in Alberta 
as the unemployment percentage at that date 
was 12:6. In Nova Scotia and British Colum- 


bia there were moderate improvements, while. 
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in New Brunswick there was no unemployment 
reported at either date. 

Reports were received from 8 unions of non- 
metallic mineral workers. The total member- 
ship was given as 3,625, of whom 16, or a 
percentage of 0-4 were unemployed. This 
percentage compared with 4°6 in February and 
9-5 in March, 1942. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 209 reports, having a total 
membership of 34,402 persons, of whom 3,096 
or a percentage of 9:0 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 8:4 in 
February and 16:3 in March, a year ago. As 
compared with the preceding month, union 
members of bricklayers, masons and: plasterers 
were slightly better employed although the 
unemployment percentage of 20-8 remained 
high. Among granite and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, wood, wire and 
metal lathers and hod carriers and unclassified 
building workers minor increases in work 
were indicated. The unemployment per- 
centages, as reported for these trades were 
5-7, 1-1, 0, and 5-9, respectively. The per- 
centage of members without work among 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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electrical workers remained negligible. A 
moderate employment contraction was reflect- 
ed for carpenters and joiners, as the unemploy- 
ment percentage was up from 10:0 to 11-5, 
while for plumbers and steamfitters there was 
a slight reduction in work, although the un- 
employment percentage of 1:8 remained low. 
Among bridge and structural iron workers 
and steam shovel men there were noteworthy 
employment recessions, as the percentages of 
those without work were up from 0°8 and 2-5 
to 5:7 and 7-5 respectively. The memberships 
are very small, however, and consequently 
very few members were involved. In com- 
parison with the situation in March, a year 
ago, employment levels for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers and carpenters and joiners were 
much higher. Pronounced increases in activity 
were reflected, likewise, in returns received 
from unions of granite and _ stonecutters, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
plumbers and steamfitters, although not as 
many members were involved in these changes. 
Among hod carriers and unclassified building 
workers there was a more moderate employ- 
ment expansion. 

In the transportation industries 888 reports 
were tabulated. These had a total member- 
ship of 82,098 persons, of whom 939, or a 
percentage of 1-1 were without employment, 
in comparison with percentages of 1-3 in 
February and 2:7 in March, 1942. Of the 
total membership reported in these industries, 
over 79 per cent was in the steam railway 
division. As will be observed in the accom- 
panying table II the percentage of those 
without work in this group was 1:2, as com- 
pared with 1-5 per cent in the preceding 
month. The unemployment percentage for 
street and electric railway employees remained 
unchanged at less than -1, while for naviga- 
tion workers there was a minor contraction 
in work afforded as the percentage was up 
from 4-3 to 5-5. Among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs there was a very slight employment 
decrease, as the percentage stood at ‘0-6, as 
compared with full employment in February. 
In comparison with conditions in March, 1942, 
noteworthy increases in available work were 
apparent, among steam railway employees and 
navigation workers: for street and electric 
railway employees and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, the employment trend was but slightly 
upward. 

For the retail and wholesale trades, reports 
were tabulated from 9 unions with ‘an aggre- 
_gate membership of 2,269 persons. As in the 
preceding month and in March, a year ago, 
no unemployment was indicated. 
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From unions of civic employees, 108 returns 
were received having a total membership of 
11,360 persons. Of these 17, or a percentage 
of 0-1 were without work, as compared with 
percentages of 0-2 in February and 0-4 in 
March 1942. 


In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
reports were tabulated from 141 unions with 
a total membership of 12,152 persons, of whom, 
190, or a percentage of 1-6 were unemployed, 
ag’ compared with percentages of 1-4 in 
February and 1-2, in March, a year ‘ago. In 
comparison with the preceding month, appre- 
ciable improvement was reflected among 
theatre and stage employees, as the unem- 
ployment percentage declined from 4-1 to 2°8. 
The percentage of those without work among 
stationary engineers and firemen remained un- 
changed at 0-7. Although very little unem- 
ployment was noted among barbers and un- 
classified workers, minor declines in activity 
were apparent in both occupations; among 
hotel and restaurant employees the percentage 
of unemployed members was up from 2:9 to 
3-8. In comparison with the situation in 
March, 1942, moderate betterment was 
apparent for theatre and stage employees and 
stationary engineers and firemen while among 
barbers and unclassified workers there were 
very slight contractions in available work. For 
hotel and restaurant employees, there was a 
substantial decline in activity as the unem- 
ployment percentage was up from 0-9 to 3:8. 

Returns were secured from 3 unions of 
fishermen having a combined membership of 
2,821 persons, of whom 20, or a percentage 
of 0:7 were unemployed, as compared with 
percentages of 9-3 in February and 21-6 in 
March, a year ago. 


Reports were tabulated from 3 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers, in which the 
combined membership was 3,711 persons, all 
of whom were working. The unemployment 
percentages among these members were 2:0 
in the previous month and 7:4 in March a 
year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were un- 
employed each year from 1932 to 1942, in- 
clusive, and ‘also, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for March of each year from 1932 to 
1941, inclusive and from March, 1942 to date. 
Table IJ summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included 
in table I. 
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Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
January 1 to April 1, 1943 


USINESS transacted by the Employment 

and Selective Service Offices of Canada 
during the quarter January Ist to April Ist, 
1943, showed a gain over the corresponding 
quarter of 1942, the increase being 668 per cent 
in vacancies notified and 544 per cent in 
placements effected. All industrial divisions 
registered advances in both cases, by far the 
largest being in manufacturing. Substantial 
gains were recorded in services, construction, 
trade, transportation and logging. Although 
all provinces listed noteworthy expansions, 
the most noticeable were in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia. . 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices by industrial groups 
in the various provinces during the period 
January 1st to April Ist, 1943. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices for the five week period 
February 26th to April Ist, it will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed downward 
trends during the four week period January 
1st to January 28th, but followed upward 
courses during the period ending February 
25th, and April 1st. 

During the period January Ist to April Ist, 
1943, there was a ratio of 102-9 vacancies and 
68-4 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 58-7 vacancies 
and 46-6 placements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1942. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
8,837, of applications registered 8,581, and of 
placements effected 5,875, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,166 vacancies, 1,987 applica- 
tions and 925 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1942. 


During the thirteem weeks January Ist to 
April 1st, 1943, the offices reported that they 
had referred 638,312 persons to positions and 
effected a total of 452,307 placements, of which 
434 926 were in regular employment and 17,381 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 291,638 were of men, and 143,288 
of women, while casual work was found for 
7,581 men and 9,800 women. A comparison 
with the first quarter of 1942 showed that 
70,273 placements were then made, of which 
46,806 were in regular employment and 23,467 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 433,364 men ‘and 227,354 women, a total 
of 660,718, in contrast with a registration of 
150,942 during the first quarter of 1942. Em- 
ployers notified the offices of 680,378 vacan- 
cies, of which 445,764 were for men and 
234614 for women, as compared with 88,569 
opportunities for work during the first three 
months of 1942. 


In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of transactions of the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices for 
the five week period February 26th to April 
Ist, 19438. 
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SERVICE OFFICES, JANUARY 1, 1948 TO APRIL 1, 1943 
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Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain and Other 
Countries 


Great Britain 
Great Britain 


1s reply. to a question in the House of 
Commons in Great Britain on February 
4, the Minister of Labour and National Ser- 
vice made the following announcement :— 


“The relatively small numbers now register- 
ing as unemployed consist mainly of persons 
who are changing from one job to another or 
are unsuitable, owing to age or physical dis- 
ability, or for other reasons, for ordinary 
industrial employment. In view of the pres- 
sure of work in my Department and of the 
necessity for all possible economies in the use 
of staff, I have decided that the unemploy- 
ment statistics shall in future be compiled and 
published only at quarterly intervals. Under 
this arrangement the next figures to be pub- 
lished will be those for April 12.” 

The Lazour GazeTre will, accordingly, pub- 
lish figures on the employment situation in 
Great Britain as they become available. 


United States 


According to an: official report issued by the 
United States Department of Labour, the 
total number of employees in non-agricultural 
establishments in February, 1948, was 37,995,- 
000, about 3 million more than in February, 
1942, of which increase 2,205,000 occurred in 
manufacturing. The gain over the month 
previous of 133,000 in the total number of 
employees is about the same as the average 
seasonal change from January to February. 

In manufacturing industries the principal 
increases in wage-earner employment during 
the year occurred in those industries engaged 
in production for war use. The transportation 
equipment group, representing aircraft, ship- 
building, railroad equipment, and some 
ordnance items such as tanks and combat 
vehicles, employed 2,155,000 wage earners, or 
about twice as many as in February, 1942 and 
88,000 more than in January, 1948. Iron and 
steel, electrical machinery, other machinery, 
automobiles, and chemicals each employed 
about 200,000 more wage earners tham they did 
a year earlier. Smaller increases took place 
in the nonferrous and in the rubber groups. 
Employment was lower in most of the other 
major groups, lumber and timber basic pro- 
ducts showing the greatest decrease, 77,000. 

Employment in both wholesale and retail 
trade showed little change over the month, 
remaining 6 to 8 per cent below that of Feb- 


ruary, 1942. Street railways and busses in- 
creased by about 2 per cent over January and 
by about 13 per cent over a year ago. Anth- 
racite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 
mining employed about 8 per cent fewer in 
February, 1943 than in February, 1942. Coal 
mining changed very little since January, 
1943, but metalliferous mining declined about 
1 per cent. 

Of the aggregate of 2,967,000 employees in 
the Federal Executive Service in February, 
1943, 74 per cent were working in war agencies 
and 26 per cent in other agencies. Partially 
offsetting the increases in February of 87,300 
in war agencies was a decline of 5,800 in other 
agencies. From February, 1942 to February, 
1943, Federal executive service employment 
increased: 1,161,700. 


Sweden 


The number of unemployed in Sweden, ex- 
cluding Jumbermen and raftsmen, reported by 
the labour organizations on November 30, 
1942, totalled 43,985, according to the State 
Labour Market Commission. This figure 
represented 5-9 per cent of the total number 
of workers belonging to the reporting trade- 
unions, and was 39:7 percent below the 
previous year, when the corresponding figures 
were 72,908 and 9:9 per cent. On October 31, 
1942, the total number of unemployed re- 
ported by the labour organizations was 35,622. 


During the month ending November 30, 
1942, the number of unemployed who applied 
for relief increased by 294 (4:6 per cent) to 
6,671. As of November 30, 1941, the number 
of unemployed applying for relief totalled 
14,781. 


Switzerland 


The totally unemployed in Switzerland at 
the end of August, 1942, were reported to 
number 5,035. This compared with 4,781 
totally unemployed at the end of July, and 
with 6,030 at the end of August of the pre- 
ceding year. On the basis of number of ap- 
plications for work, which closely parallel the 
unemployment figures, this shows a greatly 
improved position over recent years, applica- 
tions for work having totalled 12,963 in 
August, 1940, 27,939 in August, 1939, and 
49,606 in August, 1938. 

Employment exchanges found positions for 
2,381 workers during August, 1942, as against 
2,503 in the month preceding and 3,711 during 
August, 1941. 


Out-of-School Employment of Winnipeg School Children 


Number of Children Employed Out of School Hours Shown in Survey— 
Recommendations to Hours of Work and Suitability 
of Employment 


REPORT on the out-of-school employ- 

ment of school children in Winnipeg was 
issued by the Winnipeg Child Health Services 
Board on March 3. The report was based on 
replies to a questionnaire sent to teachers and 
was compiled. under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Schools for Winnipeg. It 
indicated that a substantial number of young 
children were working excessive hours and 
engaged in work unsuitable to their age. 

The survey revealed that in January, 1943, 
a total of 2,532 boys and 621 girls in Winnipeg 
were employed outside of school hours. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds, or 2,039 out of 3,153 
children, were engaged in outdoor employ- 
ment. This figure included 992 boys on news- 
paper routes and 668 delivery boys. Over 600 
of the boys were 12 years of age or less, 878 
were 13 and 14 years and 1,046 were over 14. 
Only 83 of the girls were 12 or under, 197 
were 13 and 14 years and 341 were over 14. 

A school-week of 274 hours must be added 
to the hours of out-of-school employment to 
determine the actual work-week of employed 
school children. The report indicated that 
1,711, or approximately 68 per cent of the boys 
and 83 per cent of the girls, worked less than 
10 hours a week out of school. However, 689 
boys and 89 girls were employed from 10 to 
25 hours, and 132 boys and 16 girls for more 
than 25 hours, including 16 boys and 2 girls 
working over 40 hours a week. Thirteen of 
the 16 boys employed for more than 40 hours 
were between 12 and 14 years of age and two 
twelve-year old boys worked over 30 hours a 
week. 

Of the 872 boys employed in other occupa- 
tions than that of delivery boy for stores and 
newspapers, 171 were working as clerks in 
stores and offices, 81 were pin-boys in bowl- 
ing alleys, 82 were freight handlers, and 
smaller numbers were employed as factory 
help, garage helpers, theatre ushers, telegraph 
and post office messengers, street vendors of 
magazines and papers, and in orchestras and 
bands. Over half the girls were occupied in 
minding children, 160 worked as clerks, 55 did 
domestic work and a few were employed as 
delivery girls, theatre ushers, waitresses, etc. 

An analysis of the age-groups and occupa- 
tions of those who worked more than 15 
hours a week revealed that the longest hours 


were generally worked by pin-boys, clerks, 
delivery boys and domestic help, but the 
majority of pin-boys with these hours were 
over 14. All ages were represented in the clerk 
and delivery boy group. Most girls engaged 
in domestic work for more than 15 hours a 
week were 16 years and over, although seven 
13- and 14-year-olds were included in this 
group. All the freight-handlers and most of 
the factory helpers who exceeded 15 hours a 
week were over 15 years of age. On the 
other hand, most boys engaged in the street 
sale of papers and magazines whose hours 
exceeded 15 were under 15 years of age. 


Dangers of Unregulated Employment 


While it was recognized that within proper 
limits and under suitable conditions the em- 
ployment of boys and girls out of school hours 
“has definite educational value,” it was em- 
phatically stated in the report that 


. if such work is continued for long 
and late hours, is too heavy for the physical 
development of the boy, or is carried on 
indoors, the boy will get insufficient sleep, 
will become fatigued or physically over- 
strained, and will not get sufficient fresh 
air. The results will be loss of health, . 
listlessness and sleepiness in school, and 
retardation of educational progress. There 
is no doubt that the unregulated employ- 
ment of young people out of school hours 
has resulted in abuses which, if not checked, 
will certainly undermine the health and 
retard the education of many of our bovs. 


A system of permits to regulate such em- 
ployment for both boys and girls was recom- 
mended. A permit should not be issued until 
the school principal had given assurance that 
the pupil’s educational progress would not be 
impaired by the work, and the school physician 
had issued a health certificate and declared 
that the work would not injure the pupil’s 
health. The permit should adjust the number 
of hours to be worked and the time of begin- 
ning and stopping work according to the age 
of the pupil and the type of work to be done. 

Other recommendations stipulated that hours 
of employment for any boy attending school 
should not exceed 15 and should be less for 
those engaged in indoor work and for boys 
under 15. No boy under 15 should work as a 
pin-boy. The employment of boys as freight- 
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handlers was questioned. Boys under 12 should 
only work out of doors and for not more 
than one hour on school days and two or three 
on Saturdays. They should not be allowed 
to engage in the street sale of papers and 
magazines. 


In regard to girls, it was recommended that 
there should be some supervision of school 
girls doing domestic work in order to limit 
hours and prevent exploitation. Very young 
girls should not be responsible for minding 
ehildren nor be kept out till late hours for 
this work or sent home unescorted. Since 
most work done by girls is indoors their hours 
should be rigidly limited. 


Present Regulations in Manitoba 


Manitoba has been the only Canadian prov- 
ince to regulate the employment of school 
children under the School Attendance Act. 
Children between the ages of 7 and 14 are 
required to attend school for the full term 
and local school boards may raise the school- 
leaving age to 15. Children between the ages 
of 14 and 16 must also continue at school 
if not regularly employed. Children over 12 
may secure exemptions from attendance for a 
maximum of six weeks in any school term if 
needed in husbandry or household duties. The 
Shops Regulation Act forbids the employment 
of children under 14 in shops except that 
boys of 138 may be employed in shops for a 
maximum period of two hours on a school 
day, eight hours on a school holiday and 48 
hours a week. Before employment they must 
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secure a certificate issued under the School 
Attendance Act, relieving them from school 
attendance, one from the Department of 
Labour, which must be satisfied that the 
employment will not be harmful to the child 
and is necessary in the special circumstances 
of the case. 

These provisions were patterned on legis- 
lation in Great Britain regulating the employ- 
ment of school children. By the Education 
Acts, 1918, local education authorities were 
authorized to prohibit the employment of any 
school child if they are satisfied by the school 
medical officer or otherwise that the employ- 
ment would be prejudicial to the child’s health 
and physical development or hinder his bene- 
fitting from school. Moreover, the Children 
and Young Persons Acts in Britain forbid (1) 
the employment of children under 12 except 
where a local by-law permits them to work 
for a parent or guardian in light agricultural 
work; (2) the employment of children under 
school-leaving age on any school day before 
the close of school except under a by-law per- 
mitting not more than one hour’s work before 
school; (3) the employment of a child of 
school age before 6 a.m. or after 8 p.m. or for 
more than 2 hours on any school day or on 
Sunday; (4) the employment of children under 
16 in England and 17 in Scotland in street 
trading, such as selling newspapers. An article 
on the Employment of Children and School 
Attendance in Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States appeared in the Lasour GaAzerre 
for January, 1942, p. 47, and reprints are avail- 
able. 





The Creeping Killer 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario have issued a pamphlet con- 
taining information on the universal hazard of 
carbon monoxide. The pamphlet, entitled 
“The Creeping Killer’, says, in part: 


“One of the great hazards of carbon mon- 
oxide is that it is fairly common; another is 
that it gives no warning of its existence. It 
does not come only from the exhaust of auto- 
mobiles, but will be found to be present during 
the melting and pouring of metal, also where 
acetylene gas is used in welding; it is some- 
times present during compressed air work; in 
tunnels, particularly after blasting; it is found 
in mines; in some instances in breweries; there 
is also the hazard in hot metal industries. 
There are numerous other possibilities of 


carbon monoxide poisoning, even in the home 
or any place where coal, oil, gas or wood, or any 
substance containing carbon, 1s burned incom- 
pletely.” 

The pamphlet tells of symptoms, first aid 
treatment and prevention. It warns: “It is 
vital to remember that continuous exposure to 
a very low concentration of carbon monoxide, 
over a sufficient length of time, can produce 
the same toxic effect as short exposure to a 
higher concentration. The hazard is universal, 
and it is fair to state that the hazard exists. 
in some degree, in all industries, and in every 
home.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured from 
the offices of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations, 600 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 


Proposals of Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
to Quebec Government 


ah HE Canadian and Catholic Confederation 

of Labour has presented two memoranda 
of proposed legislation to the Quebec Govern- 
ment. The first was submitted last December 
and the second on March 16. 

The setting up of two Commissions of In- 
quiry was recommended. One would study 
producers’ co-operatives and the other would 
examine the structure of labour organization 
and the means of securing better collaboration 
between capital and labour. Other major 
requests were for a law guaranteeing freedom 
of association and for a compulsory school 
attendance law in urban centres. The Pro- 
vincial Government was urged to continue its 
representations to Ottawa requesting that the 
machinery of the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act should be used in the carrying out 
of the wages stabilization policy. The difficulty 
of revising provincial minimum wage orders 
because of the federal wage stabilization 
policy was protested. A provincial office to 
study the cost of living was recommended. 

The delegation asked the Minister of Labour 
to withdraw all permits authorizing night work 
for women. In establishments where sufficient 
work cannot be done in daytime, three shifts of 
six hours each should be arranged for women 
without any reduction in their pay. This 
would eliminate work for women between 
midnight and six a.m. Legislation conforming 
to the Convention of the 1925 International 
Labour Conference prohibiting night work in 
bakeries was urged. Machine workers should 
not be allowed to work alone at night because 
of the danger of accident. The hours of work 
provided for by collective agreements should 
take precedence over those stipulated in the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act. 
The Liquor Act and the Cities and Towns 
Act should be amended to authorize muni- 
cipalities to fix closing hours and holidays of 
licensed grocers to bring them into line with 
certain collective agreements. Stern measures 
were urged against employers using the war 
effort as an excuse for requiring employees to 
work on Sunday when it was not necessary. 


Social Security 


The principle of compulsory contributory 
health insurance was endorsed by the Confed- 
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eration but it reserved the right to criticize 
the proposed provincial law on this subject 
when the draft was available. The Govern- 
ment was commended for its public health 
work, particularly since the institution of local 
health units in the province, but attention 
was drawn to the lack of industrial hygiene, 
to the unhealthy lodgings of workers, and 
night work for women. The health of painters 
should be protected by the compulsory use of 
a product called “antitox” which, it is con- 
tended, renders paint non-poisonous without 
affecting the properties of the paint. Satis- 
faction was expressed at the recent increases 
in mothers’ allowances, and the decision to 
make no deductions from the allowances of 
mothers receiving dependents’ allowances for 
sons in the Armed Forces. Similar treatment 
was asked for old age and blind pensioners. 
Extension of the Pension Act to cover mem- 
bers of the Minimum Wage Commission was 
also requested. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Certain changes were advocated in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: an increase in 
compensation from 66-2/3 to 75 per cent. of 
the worker’s earnings; fixing the basic wage 
on which compensation is determined at 
not less than $720 a year or 30 cents an hour 
for 300 days of eight hours each; and the 
extension of the Act to all employers, in- 
cluding hospitals, and to news-dealers in Mon- 
treal (at present the latter are classified as 
contractors instead of wage-earners). The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board was requested 
to have notices printed containing the provi- 
sions of the Act regarding the worker’s right to 
choose his own physician, forbidding doctors 
from charging workers for medical aid provided 
for by the Act or taking action to collect 
for such service, and requiring workers to 
submit to medical examination. Employers 
should be required to post these notices in a 
suitable place. The delegation asked that 
diseases arising in cordite plants, asbestosis, 
tuberculosis-asbestosis, silicosis, and diseases 
incurred in cotton-printing works, should be 
made compensable. 
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Professional Syndicates 


Amendments were requested in the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act to limit the annual fee 
charged by any union under the Act to $5, to 
require approval by the Minister of Labour of 
all applications for incorporation under the 
Act, and to authorize unions to hold examina- 
tions and issue certificates of competency to 
their members. The Act should also compel 
employers to receive the authorized repre- 
sentatives of a union for purposes of collective 
bargaining. Federations of unions should be 
empowered to set up special funds for the 
benefit of their affiliated unions. 


Other Legislation Requested 


It was suggested that the Collective Agree- 
ment Act should be amended to prevent the 
legal adviser of any party to an agreement 
from acting as legal adviser to a joint com- 
mittee administering a decree under the Act. 
The Municipal Strike and Lock-out Act should 
be extended to cover all municipal employees 
including inside workers and hospital em- 
ployees. Questions of union recognition and 
collective bargaining should be submissible to 
arbitration boards established under the Act. 
At present the Act applies to policemen, fire- 
men, waterworks, incineration and garbage col- 
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lection workers. It was suggested that the 
provisions of the Dominion Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act relating to remunera- 
tion and travelling expenses of members of 
boards of conciliation and investigation should 
be incorporated in the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act and the Municipal Strike and Lock-out 
Act in order to make available more men 
who could be appointed to boards. Moreover, 
under both Acts the Minister should be em- 
powered to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate any situation where a strike threatens 
without an application from an interested 
party. 

In the opinion of the Confederation, the 
Pipe Mechanics Act should apply to all muni- 


cipalities of 3,000 or more persons and appren- 


tices should be admitted to this trade and to 
the electrical trade in the ratio of one to 
every three experienced workers. More com- 
plete examinations should be given to electrical 
workers under the Electricians and Electrical 
Installations Act and a distinction should be 
made between electrical workers in the build- 
ing and manufacturing industries. The 
publication of a French electrical code was 
suggested. References testifying to the past 
experience of candidates for stationary en- 
gineers’ certificates should be sworn before a 
justice of the peace. 


Nova Scotia Labour Organizations 


EPRESENTATIVES of the provincial 
council of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
and various unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour presented a joint 
memorandum of proposed legislation to the 
Nova Scotia Government on March 16. A 
separate brief was submitted to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

The delegation urged reform of the British 
North America Act to facilitate the provision 
of adequate social services and the enactment 
of nation-wide labour legislation which would 
remove unfair competition between provinces 
with widely varying labour laws. It re- 
quested further representation for organized 
labour on boards and commissions dealing 
with matters affecting labour and asked that 
union labour be given preference on all 
Government work and contracts. 


Trade Union Act 


Certain changes were requested in the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act. It was suggested 
that a phrase be added to the definition of 
“trade union” to stipulate that a trade union 


is an association “which is free from undue 
influence, restraint, domination or _ inter- 
ference by any employer or association of 
employers’; and that the definition of “em- 
ployee” be changed from the negative one 
declaring that the term does not include 
“officers, officials or persons employed in any 
confidential capacity” to the following: “ ‘Em- 
ployee’ as used herein shall include all em- 
ployees who are eligible for membership, ac- 
cording to the constitution of their trade union 
or industrial union”. It was also proposed 
that the section on collective bargaining should 
be amended to require an employer to recog- 
nize and bargain only with the representatives 
of a trade union having the support of a 
majority of the employees; and that the 
maximum penalty for employers who refuse 
to bargain in such a manner be raised from 
$100 to $1,000. , 

The delegation suggested that the section 
authorizing deductions from wages for union 
dues in any industry where by statute or 
arrangement deductions are made for benefit 
societies, etc. should be amended to permit 
the adoption of the check-off system in any 
industry or employment where a majority 
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of the employees desire it. Approval by a 
majority of the employees who are eligible 
for membership in the union and who actually 
vote should be sufficient to indicate that a 
majority of the workers in the industry favours 
such a scheme. The present practice is to 
require the approval of a majority of all the 
workers in the industry. 


Workmen's Compensation 

As regards workmen’s compensation, the 
delegation asked that compensation for per- 
manent disability be raised from 663 to 75 
per cent of the worker’s average weekly earn- 
ings or of the difference between his weekly 
earnings before and after the disability was 
incurred. It also requested that full compen- 
sation be continued until the worker is able 
to return to his regular work or is provided 
with suitable alternative employment. The 
minimum weekly compensation for temporary 
or permanent total disability should be $15. 
At present it is $8 or the amount of the 
worker's earnings if less than $8 a week. 
Greater promptness in making compensation 
payments was urged and payment for time 
lost while attending compensation hearings. 

It was proposed that persons receiving com- 
pensation under the rates in effect before the 
1938 Act was passed should be granted com- 
pensation at the new rates and that the change 
should be retroactive. Workers suffering from 
silicosis, which was added to the schedule of 
compensable industrial diseases in 1940, should 
be granted retroactive payments for all time 
lost since they were deprived of earning 
power. Elimination of the 30-day lhmit for 
medical aid and of the one-year limit for 
maintenance of artificial limbs and other appa- 
ratus was requested. Workers contributing 
to hospital costs by a check-off should be 
entitled to the full 30 days’ medical aid at 
present granted under the Act. 

Other changes suggested were that doctors 
should be authorized to call a nurse for 
cases requiring one, and that the Board pay 
the hospital expenses of a worker and his 
dependents if the worker is unable to pay 
such expenses because of an injury. Com- 
pensation coverage for checkweighers and 
other union employees should be arranged 


- between the Workmen’s Compensation Board 


and the trade unions or other parties con- 
cerned. 

An amendment was requested in the section 
regarding workers found dead in the under- 
ground workings of a mine or at a place where 
they had a right to be in the course of their 
employment. It was suggested that this sec- 
tion be extended to cover workers found dead 
anywhere in a coal mine and that the evidence 
of witnesses present at the time of death 
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should be necessary to rebut the presumption 
that the workman died as the result of per- 
sonal injury by accident in the course of his 
employment. As regards objections to claims, 
the delegation asked that the objector should 
be required to notify the claimant when he 
files an objection with the Board and the 
time-limit within which an inquiry into the 
matter must be held should be reduced from 
45 to 20 days after the objection is filed. A 
final request was that at least once a year an 
impartial medical man should be brought in 
to investigate all unsettled claims and his 
decision should be final. 

The delegation asked that the following 
diseases be added to the schedule of com- 
pensable industrial diseases: Ammonia and 
sulphur poisoning or their sequelae; carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide poisoning; 
compressed air illness or caisson disease; 
conjunctivitis and retinitis due to electric and 
acetylene welding; infection from handling 
sugar; dermatitis; silicosis in any process 
involving dust-inhalation; and athlete’s foot. 

Other Recommendations 

Reduction of the pensionable age for old 
age pensions from 70 to 60 and increase of 
the minimum monthly payments to $40 were 
urged. On the subject of mothers’ allowances, 
the delegation asked that widows with at least 
one dependent child and wives of men con- 
fined to insane or tuberculosis institutions 
with dependent children be eligible for an 
allowance of $50 a month plus $10 for each 
child under 18 years of age. As the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act stands at present, the maxi- 
mum allowance is $60 a month and allowances 
are granted only to widows with two or more 
dependent children under 16 or to a widow 
with one dependent child under 16 if the 
widow is physically unable to earn sufficient 
to support the child or has a second child 
over 16 who is a permanent invalid. It was 
strongly recommended that recipients of pen- 
sions and allowances under the Old Age Pen- 
sions, Workmen’s Compensation and Mothers’ 
Allowances Acts should be granted a cost-of- 
living bonus of 25 cents a week for each point 
of increase in the cost of living, and that it 
be retroactive to September, 1939. 

Other legislative requests included extension 
of the coverage of the Industrial Standards 
Act to all industries in the province, imple- 
mentation of the Limitation on Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, and extension beyond 
May 1, 1948, of the Nova Scotia Labour Act 
which forbids the employment of non-resi- 
dents without special certificates. The delega- 
tion also proposed that the learning period for 
women workers covered by the Minimum 
Wage for Women Act be limited to three 
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months for all types of employment. At 
present it varies from three to 18 months 
depending on the age of the worker and on 
the industry. It was also suggested that the 
special provisions of the Factories Act safe- 
guarding the health and safety of foundry 
workers such as those relating to lighting, 
heating, ventilation, sanitary conveniences, 
wash-rooms, lockers, etc., should be extended 
to all factories under the Act. An amend- 
ment in the Company Doctors Act was 
requested to give any worker the right to 
a check-off for any qualified medical prac- 
titioner he may specify. At present, if 
employers make wage deductions for medical 
services, they must recognize as a regular 
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medical attendant of the company the practi- 
tioner designated by at least 25 per cent of 
the employees, but there is nothing to compel 
an employer to introduce the check-off. 

Other recommendations dealt with free 
school text books, hours of liquor sale, in- 
creased rates for use of trucks on Govern- 
ment work, earnings of public utilities, broad- 
casting the price of fish, etc. The Government 
was urged to co-operate with Wartime Hous- 
ing Limited in meeting the housing shortage 
in the province. It was also proposed that 
legislation be passed to provide for the inspec- 
tion of electrical installations and of rope, 
gear, tackle and working ways in the building 
and transport industries. 





Wartime Employment of Women in the United States 


66 OMEN at Work in Wartime” is the 

title of a recent pamphlet published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. of 
New York. It deals with the type of work 
women can do, the numbers that will be 
needed, and the problems involved in training 
women for jobs and bringing them into in- 
dustry. The opportunities for women in the 
Government Service, the Women’s Service 


Auxiliaries, on farms and in civilian life are - 


also discussed. The information given in the 
pamphlet is taken from official sources. 


The War Manpower Commission has esti- 
mated that a million and a half additional 
women workers must be recruited into in- 
dustry before the end of 1943. Many of 
these will have to be married women, but 
the writer of the pamphlet states that. “women 
cannot leave home and fit into jobs until 
their home problems first are solved’. The 
Commission is opposed to the employment 
of women with young children until all other 
sources of labour are exhausted; but it is 
pointed out that social and economic pressure 
often push such women into industry. The 
problem of caring for their children must be 
met by the community with the assistance 
of federal funds where necessary. To start 
a child-care program a planning group repre- 
senting the chief community organizations 
must be formed, a survey made to determine 
the need and resources available and training 
courses established for staff. Examples of 
successful community and factory nurseries 
are given. Children of school age must be 
eared for through the extension of school 
facilities. Working mothers may also be 
assisted by establishing community kitchens 
and laundries and by counselling services 
which give advice on specific problems of 
employed home-makers. Part-time work for 
women is also suggested. . 


The problem of absenteeism is oftem serious 
among women workers but the number of 
women staying away from work “has been 
greatly reduced where proper working condi- 
tions exist. Reasonable working hours [eight 
a day and 48 a week in the opinion of the 
US. War Manpower Commission] adequate 
rest periods and lunch time, rotation of shifts, 
proper rest-room and lunch-room facilities are 
particularly important to the efficiency and 
health of women workers.” Young girls and 
women with home responsibilities should not 
be allowed to work on night shifts. The 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour recom- 
mend “that the management provide time and 
facilities for a hot and nutritious meal; pre- 
serve the week-end rest; assure effective health 
supervision; provide well-trained supervisors; 
provide good lighting to lessen fatigue and 
the likelihood of accident; give attention to 
the workers’ transportation problems; pay a 
differential rate for work at night, thus pro- 
viding some compensation for the additional 
strain”. 

Employers were at first reluctant to take 
on women because they had to comply with 
protective laws governing women workers and 
alter plants by lowering benches, and installing 
lifting devices, rest-rooms, lunch-rooms, etc. 
The pamphlet states that airplane factories 
have taken on women more rapidly than any 
other industry. In most airplane plants 
women receive the same beginning wage rates 
as men. The Army and Navy, which employ 
large numbers of women inspectors, also have 
an equal wage policy. The War Labour 
Board has endorsed the principle of equal 
pay for equal work and the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the labour organi- 
zations have declared themselves in favour 
of it. 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial 
Legislation 


Merchant Seamen—Unemployment 


Insurance—Industrial Safety and 


Minimum Wages in British Columbia and Quebec—Hours of 
Work and Old Age Pensions in British Columbia— 


Collective Bargaining in Quebec 


HE Merchant Seamen Order, 1941, has 

been amended and consolidated. Changes 
have been made in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Regulations dealing with contributions, 
and a new Order im Council permits payment 
of benefit to persons residing in the United 
States. An Order under the National Selective 
Service Civiliam Regulations has been issued 
regarding the transfer of men from non-essen- 
tial to essential employment; and new agree- 
ments were authorized with the provinces re- 
garding agricultural labour. A Proclamation 
has been issued designating the persons to 
whom the National Selective Service Mobiliza- 
tiom Regulations apply at present; and an 
agreement was authorized with British Co- 
lumbia for the use of Alternative Service 
Workers in forest work. The Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order has been revised and 
other Orders in Council relating to persons 
discharged from the armed services have been 
issued. The selective service measures are 
summarized in the section on Manpower 


(page 566) and those relating to discharged 
persons in the section on Social Security and 
Reconstruction (page 587). 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board has issued accident-prevention 
regulations for the shipbuilding industry and 
a safety regulation under the Quebec Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments Act has 
been revised. A new minimum wage Order 
has been issued for the fishing industry, in- 
cluding fish-canning, in British Columbia and 
a regulation under the Hours of Work Act in 
this province and two minimum wage Orders 
in Quebec have been renewed. In British 
Columbia, the administration of the Old-Age 
Pension Act has been transferred to the new 
Old-Age Pension Board and regulations under 
the Teachers’ Pensions and Municipal Super- 
annuation Acts have been amended. An Order 
in Council concerning collective bargaining in 
pulp and paper mills was passed under the 
Quebec Forest Resources Protection Act but 
was suspended shortly afterwards. 


Dominion 


Merchant Seamen Order, 1941 


This Order, which was passed on April 4, 
1941, and was amended from time to time 
thereafter (L.G., 1941, p. 650; 1942, pp. 307, 
1045) has been further amended and consoli- 
dated by Order in Council P.C. 11397 which 
was passed under the War Measures Act on 


* December 19 and came into effect on April 


15. It provides for the discipline of merchant 
seamen, including persons carried on the 
strength of a seamen’s manning pool, whose 
actions are subversive or delay or are likely 
to delay the departure of a ship. Under it a 
Committee of Investigation carries out the 
preliminary examination of the conduct of 
such seamen and the case may then be refer- 
red to a Board of Inquiry which has power 
to order the detention of a seaman. 
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The most important amendments made in 
the consolidated Order are as follows:—(1) 
a direction of a Committee or an order or 
decision of a Board is now stated to be final 
and no appeal may be made from it to any 
court, tribunal or person; (2) a Board may 
in any case it sees fit refer the proceedings 
to the Judge Advocate-General, Department 
of National Defence, for his opinion on any 
question involved and may order a seaman 
detained until this opinion is received; (3) a 
Board may order proceedings adjourned to 
such time and place as appears fit and may 
order the seaman detained in the meantime; 
(4) the time limit within which a seaman 
who has been detained under direction of a 
Committee must be brought before a Board 
has been extended from 72 to 96 hours; and 
(5) the phrase “person carried on the strength 
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of a manning pool” is now stated to include 
any person who has agreed in writing or verb- 
ally to join a manning pool. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 

Persons resident in the United States who 
establish their right may now be paid unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, by virtue of an 
Order in Council of March 30, 1942 (P.C. 
2555). This Order was passed under the War 
Measures Act and is a temporary expedient 
which will remain in effect until the Act itself 
can be amended. In March and April of 1942 
an agreement was reached by an exchange of 
notes between Canada and the United States 
whereby benefits will be paid im one country 
on the basis of contributions made in the 
other. A few claims have now been estab- 
lished by persons resident in the United States 
who paid contributions in Canada. 

The Regulations dealing with contributions 
which were approved on May 23, 1941 have 
been amended by an Order in Council of 
April 1 (P.C. 2587). A new section has been 
added which provides that if a worker is 
ordinarily employed by more than one em- 
ployer in a day, the employers may, subject 
to the approval of the Commission, arrange 
to have one employer pay the contributions 
on the basis of the total remuneration with 
that employer being reimbursed by the others. 
If the employers do not make such an ar- 
rangement, the Commission may designate an 
employer other than the first employer of 
the day for the purpose of paying contribu- 
tions and no further contributiom will be pay- 
able by any other employer of that day. 

The sections dealing with insurance books 
have also been amended. As they now stand 
they provide that any person who has not 
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received a registration number from the Com- 
mission must within 72 hours of hiring any 
person in insurable employment notify the 
nearest Employment and Claims Office of the 
number of persons in his employ, and that 
every employer who has a registration num- 
ber must use it to identify himself in all com- 
munications with any office or agent of the 
Commission. Every employer must obtain an 
insurance book for each of his workers in in- 
surable employment who has not a book for 
the current year, and if a worker who changes 
his employment, cannot deliver his book to his 
new employer, the employer shall apply for a 
new book. When an employer hires a person 
in insurable employment he must take pos- 
session of that person’s book immediately and 
he will retain it for the purpose of making 
contributions as long as the worker is em- 
ployed by him. He is responsible for seeing - 
that the book is not lost or destroyed. 

When a worker is separated from his em- 
ployment, his employer must give him his 
book not later than the next day. If, however, 
the employment is ended by death, or the 
worker has no immediate prospect of resum- 
ing insurable employment, or the Commission 
believes that it is not practicable to deliver 
the book to the worker, the book must be 
delivered to the nearest Employment and 
Claims Office. At the close of each year end- 
ing on March 31 or at any other time de- 
termined by the Commission, every employer 
must return all insurance books in his posses- 
sion to the nearest local office and provide 
such information as may be required for the 
issue of books for the succeeding, period. 


: Provincial 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order 78, gazetted April 22 by the Board 
of Industrial Relations, replaces a 1920 Order 
for the fishing industry (L.G., 1920, p. 169) 
and adds fish canning to the operations cov- 
ered by the earlier Order so that it mow ap- 
plies to women engaged in “washing, prepar- 
ing, preserving, canning, drying, curing, smok- 
ing, packing, labelling and reconditioning of 
containers, or otherwise adapting for sale or 
use or for shipment any kind of fish or shell- 
fish.” The minimum wage rates have been 
changed from a weekly to an hourly basis and 
the learning period reduced. 

The new Order sets a minimum rate for 
experienced workers of 33 cents an hour in- 
stead of $15.50 a week as in the former Order. 
If employers obtain a licence from the Board 


they may employ learners of any age at 28 
cents for the first 200 hours of employment 
but thereafter they must pay them the full 
rate for experienced workers. ‘The earlier 
Order provided for a 12-month learning period 
and learners’ rates advanced from $12.75 to 
$14.75 a week. Under the Act, special licences 
must be obtained to employ persons over 18 
at learners’ rates and not more than one- 
seventh of the total employees may hold such 
heences. The aggregate number of workers 
under 18 and persons holding special licences 
may not exceed 85 per cent of the employees. 
The provisions regarding wages do not apply 
to persons engaged in heading and filling in 
the fishing industry, nor to persons covered 
by other Orders of the Board or employed 
under a permit issued by the Board to handi- 
capped or part-time workers or apprentices. 
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Women workers in the fishing industry may 
not work more than 10 hours a day and 48 
hours a week without a written permit from 
the Board. Employers are required to pay 
semi-monthly all wages earned up to eight 
days prior to the date of payment. The Order 
became effective on May 8. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The regulation, first passed in 19385, exempt- 
ing the fruit and vegetable industry from the 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week fixed by this 
Act (L.G., 19385, p. 428) has again been re- 
newed to March 31, 1944.. Under minimum 
wage regulations, time and a half must be paid 
after ten hours and double time after 12 hours. 


British Columbia Old-Age Pension Act 


A regulation gazetted April 15 transfers the 
administration of the British Columbia Old- 
Age Pension Act from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board (L.G., 1927, p. 926) to the 
Old-Age Pension Board which was provided 
for by a 1943 amendment in the Act (see p. 
0000 in this issue). The Board is to consist 
of three members appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. 


British Columbia Teachers’ Pensions and 
Municipal Superannuation Acts 


The regulation under the Teachers’ Pensions 
Act of March 23, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 447) 
specifying the amount by which teachers may 
voluntarily increase their monthly contribu- 
tions to the pension fund in order to increase 
their retirement annuity was amended by an 
Order in Council gazetted April 8. It is now 
identical with a regulation also gazetted April 
8 under the Municipal Superannuation Act 
which declares that contributors may increase 
their minimum monthly contribution to the 
pension fund by $1 per month or multiples of 
$1 or “by an amount which, together with the 
minimum contribution required, will provide 
a retirement annuity of $1 per month, or 
multiples thereof”. The original regulation 
under the Teachers’ Pensions Act substituted 
$10 for $1 in the latter case. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 


Act, 


Accident-prevention regulations for the ship- 
building industry were gazetted by the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board on 
April 8. They make employers responsible 
for informing workers, particularly those who 
are young and inexperienced, of the hazards 
of their employment and for seeing that safety 
rules are observed. Employers must also pro- 
vide first-aid equipment in accordance with 
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the First Aid Service Requirements laid down 
by the Board (L.G., 1942, p. 698) and post 
conspicuous signs indicating its location. Work- 
ers are required to use all safety devices 
furnished and comply with safety regulations. 
They must not use any means of access to 
work-places except those provided in accord- 
ance with these regulations, and are forbidden 
to tamper with or remove safety devices ex- 
cept for the purpose of making repairs or 
adjustments. 

All machinery, equipment and _ structures 
must be guarded and maintained in accord- 
ance with the general accident-prevention 
regulations (L.G., 1935, p. 512; 1939, p. 474; 
1941, p. 1502).* Additional specifications are 
laid down in regard to the construction of 
stagings, slip-stagings, swing-stagings, horse- 
scaffolds and other equipment. Only experi- 
enced workmen may erect, move or alter 
stagings. Loose material, hose lines or debris 
must not be left on stagings nor should work- 
ers be permitted on stagings which are slip- 
pery from ice, snow, frost or other causes. 
Welding, burning and riveting are prohibited 
on staging suspended by fibre ropes. Every 
man on a swing-staging must be provided with 
a life-line and the number of men on the 
staging may not exceed the numbers of fall 
lines. Forges may not be located on slip- 
stagings. 

Ladders, stairways, runways, walks and all 
passageways must conform to the specifica- 
tions laid down in the general regulations. 
Permanent stairways and rails should be in- 
stalled as soon as possible. Side-rails are re- 
quired on stairways and on ladders leading 
into holds. Men climbing ladders must have 
both hands free. At all deck landings there 
should be a platform with guard-rails and 
service lines for handling tools and light 
materials. All openings on decks must be 
provided with a guard kept in place at all 
times. If hatches are not protected with suit- 
able guard-rails, safety nets must be furnished. 
For men working in double bottoms or in any 
place where they may become trapped in case 
of fire or overcome by gas, there should be a 
man in attendance at the manhole opening. 

Gangways must have guard-rails and toe- 
boards and be constructed so as to allow for 
changes of tide and surging of the ship. They 
must be kept clear of debris, mooring lines, 
hoses, etc. Every ship must have two mov- 
able rope ladders reaching from the deck to 
the water and two cork life-rings in an acces- 
sible and plainly marked place. Life-rings 
with lines attached must also be kept on fit- 
ting-out wharfs, repair-docks, building-slips 
~ * New general regulations were issued recently and will 
be dealt with in the June Lavour GaAZErte. 
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and other places where work is done over 
water. Stagings, passages and all places where 
men are working should be adequately lighted 
and persons are forbidden to tamper with or 
remove lights. 

Cranes, derricks and locomotive cranes must 
be constructed and operated in conformity 
with the general regulations. Approved sig- 
nals should be used and operators must dis- 
regard all signals from anyone except a proper 
signalman. Only experienced workmen may 
hook or sling loads and they should not be 
unhooked or unslung until safely landed and 
properly blocked. The working-load om ropes 
or chains must not exceed the working-strength 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and slings 
should be protected from sharp corners and 
adjusted to equalize the strain. Locomotive 
cranes must not be parked so as to obstruct 
main thoroughfares nor may a train of cars 
be left standing without cranes until the hand- 
brakes are set. Locomotive cranes must have 
whistles, and head-lights for night work. 

If workers are under or about a parked 
engine, red flags and red lights at night must 
be displayed at both ends. Only crane crews 
may ride on cranes or cars. Persons are for- 
bidden to stand in front of a moving engine 
or car preparatory to boarding it or to ride 
between cranes or cars. Engineers of locomo- 
tive cranes are responsible for seeing that their 
equipment is in good working order before 
putting it into service and must report all de- 
fects to the foreman. If workers are trans- 
ported on jeeps, lumber-carriers or hysters, 
seats must be provided. Suitable traffic signs 
should be installed at dangerous points for 
these machines which are not to exceed a safe 
speed. 

Precautions in regard to power-tools, air- 
tools and hammers, sledges, drift-pins, wedges, 
punches, chisels, etc., are laid down and rules 
for handling plates by prescribed lifting de- 
vices set forth. Persons are forbidden to ride 
a load or hook. Efforts should be made to 
avoid passing loads or hot rivets over workers 
or openings. Drift-pins, bolts or rivets should 
not be knocked out when there is danger of 
hitting workmen. All gas manifolds must be 
distinguished by a different coloured paint for 
each type of gas and equipped with cocks. 
Hoses and regulator valves should be free 
from leaks and regularly tested. Cylinders 
must not be handled in slings and must be 
protected against oil and grease, undue 
absorption of heat, and sparks or flames from 
welding or cutting torches. Workers are for- 
bidden to play a burning torch on gas tanks 
or regulators. Gases may not be transferred 
from one tank to another except by a manu- 
facturer. 
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Proper ventilation must be provided where 
dangerous or noxious fumes, gas or smoke are 
encountered, where painting is being done or 
plates are being covered with bitumen in con- 
fined spaces or where the oxygen content of 
the air is less tham 20 per cent. If effective 
ventilation cannot be provided workers must 
wear respirators. 

Workers’ clothing should conform. to the re- 
quirements of the general regulations. Safety 
hats are compulsory for workers on hulls, 
ways, etc., where there is danger from falling 
objects. Women working near machinery 
must wear hair-covering. Workers handling 
wire rope should wear gloves. If there is an 
eye-hazard present and particularly where 
babbit is being poured each workman must 
be supplied with goggles which are to be 
sterilized before being transferred to another 
worker. 

Special rules are made for the protection of 
painters, welders and burners. Painters must 
wear suitable protective clothing and be sup- 
plied with protective cream and adequate 
washing facilities. Their lunches should not 
be kept with their work-clothes and should 
not be brought within 25 feet of spray-paint- 
ing. Painters should not work where the paint 
will contaminate the air breathed by other 
workers and spray-painters must be provided 
with respirators. 

Welders must wear leather gloves, helmets 
fitted with the proper glass and their arms 
should be protected when doing overhead 
work. Their helpers must be provided with 
special goggles. Nearby workers should be 
protected from the flash of the arc by goggles 
or protective screens. Welding-machines must 
be shut down at all rest periods, ends of shifts 
and when lines are being changed to new 
locations. Operators must be advised when- 
ever a machine is started or stopped by some- 
one else. Stingers must be made dead or pro- 
tected against grounding when no welding is 
being done. Wire stubs are to be placed in a 
receptacle provided for the purpose. Workers 
engaged in chipping or cleaning welds must 
have their eyes protected. 

Burners are required to wear suitable gog- 
gles and gloves and must not wear ragged or 
oil-soaked clothes. They must wear respira- 
tors if proper ventilation is not provided when 
burning materials give off fumes. Workers 
who must work beneath burning operations 
should be adequately protected and care taken 
to prevent burned sections dropping on them. 
Necessary help or supervision should be pro- 
vided for burners and welders when working 
in a confined or cramped space. 
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Quebec Forest Resources Protection Act 


Under this 1935 statute which was proclaimed 
on April 10, 1943, an Order in Council con- 
cerning collective bargaining in pulp and paper 
mills was gazetted April 14 and. was later sus- 
pended by another Order gazetted May 1 
when it was decided to appoint a commission 
of inquiry to report on labour problems in 
the industry. The first Order was considered 
necessary because “the disregard of the free- 
dom of organization in certain pulp and paper 
mills is. . . prejudicial to the interests of the 
Province in the administration of the public 
domain”. It was passed under the authority 
in the Act to make regulations “respecting 
the judicious development of the forest re- 
sources of the Province” and “to protect the 
forest or mill workman as well from the 
standpoint of health and salary as from that 
of working conditions”. 

The suspended Order in Council applied to 
any person or corporation operating a pulp 
and paper mill which is wholly or partially 
supplied with timber cut on public lands or 
with timber belonging to or controlled by any 
person licensed to cut timber on public lands. 
It required such employers to bargain with 
any professional syndicate or trade union 
representing their employees with a view to 
signing a collective agreement regulating 
working conditions. If the workers in any 
mill were organized into more than one pro- 
fessional syndicate or trade union, the em- 
ployer was to negotiate simultaneously with 
each syndicate or union. The Order also 
stipulated that employers who had signed a 
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collective agreement with a union must per- 
mit any other professional syndicate or union 
to adhere to the agreement on the same condi- 
tions as the original signatory. Disputes aris- 
ing out of this Order were to be referred to a 
council of arbitration set up under the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act. Such a council consists 
of three members appointed by the Minister 
of Labour, one on the nomination of the em- 
ployer, one recommended by the workers and 
a third selected by the first two. Parties must 
agree to accept the decisiom of a majority of 
the council. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


An amendment was gazetted April 17 in the 
regulation under this Act requiring women and 
girls to wear their hair plaited and fastened 
to their head to prevent it from coming in 
contact with shafting or machinery in motion 
or with the materials or substances which they 
are handling. Women and girls are now re- 
quired to protect their hair in the manner 
prescribed by the inspector so as to prevent 
it from coming in contact with any machinery 
or materials. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 13 governing the match industry 
(L.G., 1942, p. 798) and Order 17 relating to 
laundry, dry-cleaning, dyeing, carpet-cleaning 
and allied establishments in the district of 
Montreal (L.G., 1938, p. 13851) were renewed 
to June 1, 1944, by Orders in Council gazetted 
April 24 and May 1. 


Labour Lesislation in British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario 
in 1943 


British Columbia 


OTH British Columbia and Ontario have 
recently made important changes in the 
law concerning trade unions and collective 
bargaining and in their Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. In Manitoba a private member’s 
bill respecting the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively failed to pass. 
The following article describes these and) other 
developments of interest to labour in the recent 
sessions of these three provincial legislatures. 
Outstanding among the measures enacted 
by the British Columbia Legislature, dur- 
ing its Session from February 2 to March 18, 
were amendments in the laws concerning 
collective bargaining and workmen’s com- 
pensation. Statutes were also passed to per- 
mit, for the duration of the war, the relaxation 
of rules governing coal miners’ certificates and 
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the making of regulations to cancel any public 
holidays and to appoint certain days to be 
holidays A number of Dominion-Provincial 
agreements for war purposes were ratified, 
Acts relating to the welfare of children, regula- 
tion of shops, and weekly half-holidays, were 
revised, and amendments made in laws deal- 
ing with regulation of factories and of metal- 
liferous mines, mothers’ allowances, and old- 
age pensions 


Collective Bargaining 


The collective bargaining sections of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1937, were amended to require an employer 
to negotiate with the union to which a 
majority of his employees belong and to 
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forbid an employer to interfere with or 
contribute financial or other support to an 
employees’ organization. 

“Collective bargaining” is now defined to 
mean the bona fide conducting of negotia- 
tions between bargaining representatives on 
behalf of employees on the one part and an 
employer or employers on the other part 
for the purposes of discussing any matters 
of mutual concern pertaining to employment 
relations, reconciling divergent points of 
view, reaching a common _ understanding 
clarifying disputes and arriving at a settle- 
ment or adjustment. 

As formerly, it is declared lawful for 
employees to bargain with their employer 
through representatives elected by a majority 
vote of the employees affected, but pro- 
visions for bargaining through trade union 
officers were revised. If the majority of the 
employees belong to one trade union, that 
union has the right to conduct the bargain- 
ing, In which case the officers of that union, 
jor such persons as the union may elect for 
the purpose, are to be the bargaining repre- 
sentatives on behalf of all the employees 
affected, whether members of the union or 
not. “Trade union” is defined as a national 
or international organization of employees, or 
a local branch of such organization. ‘“Mem- 
ber of a trade union” means a person who 
has been duly admitted to membership, has 
continued to be a member for at least three 
months, retains his membership and is in 
good standing according to the constitution 
and by-laws of the union and is not more 
than six months in arrears for his dues. The 
definition of “dispute” was amended to in- 
clude a dispute or difference between an 
employer and a trade union in which a 
majority of his employees in any separate 
plant or department of his operations are 
members. 


The Minister of Labour must be notified 
of the election of the bargaining representa- 
tives and may take any steps he deems 
proper to satisfy himself that the election 
of representatives was properly conducted or 
that a majority of the employees affected 
are members of the trade union claiming the 
right to conduct the bargaining. For this 
purpose the Minister may inspect the records 
of the union and of the employer and if 
he is not satisfied he may order a new 
election of representatives under his own 
supervision or reject the claim of the trade 
union, as the case may be. 

_ If the Minister is satisfied that the bargain- 
‘ting representatives are duly constituted he 
ust notify the employer and the employees 
r union, and the employer must bargain 
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with such representatives. Where such 
bargaining is desired by employer. or 
employees and the bargaining representatives 
or the employer refuse or neglect for more 
than twenty-one days after the notification 
by the Minister referred to above, the party 


“so neglecting or refusing is guilty of an offence 
against the Act. 


Where, in accordance with established trade 
union practice, the majority of a group of 
employees who belong to a craft by reason 
of which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole, are separately organ- 
ized into a trade union pertaining to the 
craft, that group may, if it wishes, bargain 
collectively on its own behalf through the 
trade union of which a majority are members. 
Where a group claims and is entitled to these 
rights, the employees comprising the craft 
are not entitled to vote, for any of the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining with that 
employer, except when such bargaining is 
in respect only of the craft to which they 
belong, nor may they be taken into account 
in the computation of a majority in respect 
of any matter on which they are not entitled 
to vote. 


Where a trade union entitled to bargaining 
rights has endeavoured to make an agreement 
with an employer and has failed, or where an 
employer has similarly failed to get an agree- 
ment with such a union, the union or the 
employer may send written notice to the 
Minister, giving particulars. The Minister 
may then refer the matter to be dealt with 
under the Act as a dispute without first 
referring it to a Conciliation Commissioner. 

Provision is made in the Act for electing 
new bargaining representatives or for ascer- 
taining if the particular union continues to 
be the choice of the majority of the 
employees. Six months from the date when 
notice as to the bargaining unit has been 
received from the Minister, the employer or 
any of his employees may apply to the 
Minister to hold an election to determine 
bargaining representatives or to ascertain if 
the majority of the employees affected con- 
tinue to be members of the trade union. If, 
after conducting an election or an ‘investiga- 
tion by checking the records of the trade 
union or by any other means deemed neces- 
sary, the Minister finds that a majority of 
the employees affected choose to _ elect 
bargaining representatives other than those 
formerly elected or that a majority of such 
employees are not members of the trade 
union, the Minister must notify employers 
and employees of his findings, after which 
the former representatives or union will no 
longer have authority to negotiate. Nothing 
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in the Act is to be deemed to require any 
person who is already a member of a trade 
union to become a member of any other 
trade union. 

It is declared unlawful for an employer to 
dominate or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any employees’ organization 
or to contribute financial or other support to 
it, but he is not prohibited from allowing any 
employee or representative of an organiza- 
tion of employees to confer with him or 
attend to the business of the organization 
during working hours without deduction of 
the time so occupied in computing time 
worked for the employer and without the 
deduction of wages in respect of it. 

A number of other changes were made in 
the Act. The time within which a board 
of arbitration must make its report may be 
extended beyond the fourteen days fixed by 
the Act for such time as may be agreed upon 
by the members of the Board, instead of 
with the unanimous consent of all parties, 
as formerly. The report is not binding on 
the parties. 

Under a new section the clerk of the court, 
before whom any legal proceeding or prosecu- 
tion under the Act takes place, is required 
to make a brief report of the particulars of 
such proceeding or prosecution, within thirty 
days after it has been determined, to the 
Secretary-Registrar, who is to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council under 
another new section. 

The decision of the employer or employers 
and of the employees upon the acceptance or 
rejection of the award of a board of arbitra- 
tion must be given to the Minister not later 
than fourteen days after the date on which 
copies of the board’s award are forwarded 
to the parties. The Minister may, however, 
grant further extension for cause. 

Where the time fixed by the Act for doing 
or refraining from doing anything is less than 
seven days, holidays are not to be reckoned 
in the computation of the time. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments, many 
of which carry out recommendations made by 
Mr. Justice Sloan as Commissioner to inquire 
into the operation of the Act. (L.G. 1942, p. 
1158.) 

The definition of “dependants” was amended 
to include a wife, husband, parent or child 
who satisfied the Board that he or she had 
a reasonable expectation of pecuniary benefit 
from the continuation of the life of the 
deceased workman. “Metalliferous mining 
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industry” was redefined to include the 
operations of milling and concentrating but 
not other operations for the reduction of 
minerals, 

Part I of the Act is not to apply to persons 
employed by American contractors upon the 
military highway to Alaska and other projects 
of the United States in British Columbia 
since January 1, 1942, when compensation is 
provided for such persons under the “Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act” of the United States Congress, 
as amended in 1941. Part I applies to any 
employment by the Crown in right of the 
Province, including employment by a per- 
manent board or commission. Formerly 
employees of the Crown were only covered 
by Part I when their employment was such 
that Part I would apply if the employer 
were a private person. 

There is a general increase in the scale 
of compensation. Where formerly $125 was 
allowed for burial expenses, the Act now 
provides for payment of that sum for burial 
or cremation and requires the employer to 
bear the cost of transporting the body to 
the nearest undertaker. If the workman is 
to be buried in another place within the 
Province, an additional sum not exceeding 
$100 may be paid from the Accident Fund. 

Compensation to a widow or _ invalid 
widower is unchanged at $40 per month but 
payments in respect of children are raised 
from $7.50 to $10 per month for each child 
under 16 and for each invalid child over that 
age, together with $12.50 per month for each 
child or invalid child while regularly attend- 
ing an academic, technical or vocational 
school between the ages of 16 and 18 years. 
The maximum payment to a widow or 
widower and children is now $80 per month 
instead of $70 as formerly. Orphan children 
are to receive $20 per month each to the 
age of 18 years, and over that age if invalids, 
with a maximum total payment of $80 per 
month instead of, as heretofore, $15 a month 
to each child under 16 and to each invalid 
child over that age with a maximum monthly 
total of $60 a month. Under the new 
provisions, the monthly payment, except in 
the ease of an invalid child unable to attend 
school, is to be reduced by $2.50 while the 
child is not attending an academic, technical, 
or vocational school, between the ages of 16 
and 18 years. Except as provided above, 
compensation to a child, other than an in- 
valid child, ceases, as formerly, when the 
child attains the age of 16 or dies. The 
amendments respecting invalid children apply 
from March 18, 1943, when the amending 
Act came into force, to such children who 
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were on that date or afterwards become 
entitled to compensation. 

As formerly, dependants other than consort 
or children, are to receive a sum reasonable 
and proportionate to their pecuniary loss, 
to be determined by the Board, but the 


maximum monthly payment to such depen- 


dants is raised from $30 to $40, in the case 
of a parent or parents, and the maximum 
monthly total from $45 to $55. Where the 
worker leaves a consort without children, 
or orphan children, and also a dependant 
parent or parents, the parent or parents may 
receive up to $40 per month, instead of $30, 
as formerly, and not exceeding, with the 
compensation otherwise payable, $80 per 
month instead of $70. A new clause provides 
that where the workman leaves a_ wife, 
husband, parent, or child who are not 
dependent on his earnings at the time of 
his death but had a reasonable expectation 
of pecuniary benefit from the continuance of 
his life, the Board may award them not 
more than $40 a month for life, or for a 
shorter period, but not exceeding, in all, 
$1000. 

All dependants residing outside Canada, 
instead of alien dependants only, as formerly, 
may be awarded compensation at a rate 
lower than the above but such as, in the 
opinion of the Board, will maintain them 
in the same degree of comfort as dependants 
of the same class residing in Canada. A 
foster-mother is entitled to receive the same 
compensation as if she were the widow until 
the children reach the age of 18 years, 
instead of 16, as formerly, or until they 
cease, at an earlier age, to be entitled to 
compensation. A new section provides that 
where the workman leaves no widow but has 
maintained a common-law wife for seven 
years, the Board may order the payment to 
the common-law wife of the compensation 
to which the widow would have been 
entitled. In addition to other payments, a 
widow or foster-mother in Canada is entitled 
to a lump sum of $100. When an invalid 
widower who is receiving compensation ceases 
to be such the Board may cease paying 
compensation to him. Payments to a widow 
on remarriage remain at two years’ com- 
pensation but the limit of $480 is removed. 

Where a dependant is unable, on account 
of war conditions, to file an application for 
compensation within the period prescribed 
by the Act, the Board may extend the period 
for one year from the date on which the 
dependent could, in the opinion of the Board, 
make the application. 

Maximum compensation in total disability 
cases was raised from $10 per week or average 
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earnings to $12.50 per week or average 
earnings. An amendment relating to  per- 
manent partial disability cases, which is 


retrospective to January 1, 1917, enables the 
Board, where it deems it more equitable, to 
estimate the impairment of earning capacity 
from the nature and degree of the injury, 
having regard to the workman’s fitness to 
continue in the employment in which he 
was injured or to adapt himself to some other 
employment or business. Compensation is 
to be payable during the lifetime of the 
workman or for such other period as the 
Board may fix. The maximum amount of 
average earnings taken into account in com- 
puting compensation was raised from $2,000 
to $2,500. 

Where an accident happens to a workman 
in the course of his employment as a direct 
result of enemy action or counter-action 
taken against such action and compensation 
has been provided for the workman or 
dependants by the Dominion Government, 
the workman or dependants are only entitled 
to compensation under Part I of the British 
Columbia Act when the compensation 
provided by the Dominion Government is 
less than that provided by the British 
Columbia Act, and then only to the extent 
of the difference. 

The sections relating to medical aid were 
amended to provide for treatment other than 
medical, surgical and hospital treatment and 
the Board was enabled to make contracts 
not only with doctors and nurses but with 
other persons authorized to treat human 
ailments. Another new provision gives the 
Board power to make a daily subsistence 
allowance, not exceeding $2.50 per day, to 
am injured workman who, under its direction, 
is undergoing treatment at a place other 
than the one where he resides. 

The Board is authorized to make arrange- 
ments with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of any other province to avoid dupli- 
cation of assessments on earnings of work- 
men who are protected at the same time 
under the workmen’s compensation laws of 
two or more provinces and to adjust assess- 
ments. The clause which provides that in 
cases of industrial disease, the disablement 
shall be treated as the happening of an 
accident was amended so that all periods of 
disablement from an industrial disease in any 
sixty-day period shall be deemed to be the 
result of one accident. 

The provisions relating to silicosis were 
revised and now apply to workmen employed 
in coal mining as well as to those in metal 
mining. As formerly, the workman, in order 
that he or his dependants may claim com- 
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pensation, must have been a resident of the 
Province for three years but an exception is 
now made in cases where at least two-thirds 
of his exposure to silica dust was in the 
Province, The requirement that the work- 
man must have been exposed to silica dust 
in the Province for an aggregate of three 
years preceding disablement may now be 
modified in cases where the workman was 
not exposed to silica dust anywhere except 
in the Province. The stipulation that the 
workman must have been employed in metal- 
mining in the Province for three months or 
more in the five years preceding disablement, 
was deleted. Provisions for filing claims 
were revised and now require the workman 
to have filed his claim while usually and 
regularly employed in the coal or metal- 
mining industry or to have made and esta- 
blished his claim for potential disability 
within five years after leaving such employ- 
ment and, in either case, within one year 
after becoming disabled. This provision is 
not, however, to prevent the Board allowing 
any case due to uncomplicated silicosis that 
it considers should be allowed. As formerly, 
if the workman has been exposed to. silica 
dust outside the Province the compensation 
is to be reduced proportionately. A new 
section provides that when a workman en- 
titled to compensation for pneumoconiosis 
has been exposed outside the Province to 
dust conditions that are deemed to have 
contributed to the development of the disease, 
compensation is to be calculated as for sili- 
cosis but, if exposure in British Columbia 
was in two or more classes of industry, the 
cost of compensation may be charged to 
such classes in proportion to the periods of 
exposure. 

New sections provide for compensation for 
hernia on terms similar to those laid down 
in a number of other provinces viz:—that 
the hernia is clinical hernia of disabling 
character and recent primary demonstra- 
bility and its onset can be shown to have 
been immediately preceded by accident. The 
workman must report to his employer im- 
mediately or cease work and report within 
seventy-two hours. If an _ operation is 
deemed advisable, the workman must submit 
to it within two weeks or compensation will 
cease to be payable. Where there has been 
excusable failure on the part of the work- 
man to comply with these provisions, 
however, the Board may pay compensation, 
but no benefit is payable for more than 
seven days prior to the date of operation or 
for more than 42 days thereafter for un- 
complicated hernia. 
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The Board is now authorized to spend up 
to $75,000 from the Accident Fund to assist 
in the rehabilitation of workmen who are 
handicapped by their injuries. 

In classifying and reclassifying industries, 
the Board may now withdraw from a class 
not only a whole industry but any part of 
any class or sub-class, and may transfer it 
to another class or form it into a separate 
class. 

The moneys necessary to provide com- 
pensation or additional compensation under 
the amending Act may be levied and col- 
lected by the Board from employers carrying 
on industries under the Act, whether prior 
or subsequent to the coming into force of 
the amending Act. The levy may be an 
addition to the usual assessment or a special 
assessment. 

If an employer liable to assessment is not 
assessed in any year, he is nevertheless liable 
to pay the amount for which he would have 
been assessed. 

There is a new section dealing with funds 
for medical aid, which in British Columbia 
as in Alberta, is paid for, in part, from 
contributions by the workers. In the other 
provinces medical aid is paid from the 
Accident Fund to which only employers 
contribute. If the -contribution from work- 
men of one cent a day or part of day, fixed 
by the Act, proves insufficient to provide 
one-half the cost of medical aid, the Board 
is to increase this contribution, from time 
to time, to such amount as will ensure an 
equal distribution of the cost of medical aid 
service between the workmen and employers. 

The section providing for a special levy 

on the employer when failure to comply 
with the regulations of the Board has been 
the sole cause of an accident, was amended 
to provide for such a levy where the accident 
was due to the employer’s gross negligence 
or to his failure to adopt reasonable measures 
to prevent accidents. In such cases the Board 
may levy up to the full amount of com- 
pensatiom payable, instead of one-half, as 
formerly, but the maximum amount for 
which the employer is liable is unchanged 
at $300. 
' The claim of the Board for amounts due 
to it by an employer is to constitute a lien 
upon the property of the employer which 
is to be in force for three years from the 
end of the calendar year in which the 
assessment was levied. 

Moneys in excess of current requirements 
and not invested are to bear interest at the 
rate allowed by the bank in which they are 
deposited instead of at 3 per cent, as 
formerly. 
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An employer 
written notice to the Board when its order 
to install safety devices has been complied 
with. 

The section requiring a permit from the 
Board for the operation of a plant which 
has been closed was amended to make it 
apply also to a plant to which any substantial 
addition has been made. | 

Regulations of the Board may now be 
made retrospective for a period of not more 
than three months. 

Effective January 1, 1943, salaries to be 
paid to the members of the Board are to 
be not less than $6,000 nor more than $7,500 
per annum to the Chairman instead of 
$5,000-$6,500, as formerly, and not less than 
$5,000 nor more than $6,000 to the other 
members instead of $4,000-$5,000, as formerly. 

New provisions allow the Board to acquire 


and dispose of real property, and bring 
members of the Board under the Super- 
annuation Fund _ established for Board 
employees. 


The section empowering the Board to 
withhold or suspend compensation in certain 
cases was amended to give power to cancel. 
Any such action may now be taken in the 
case of a person confined to jail or prison 
as well as of a person leading an immoral 
or improper life. 


Factories and Shops 


A number of amendments were made in 
the Factories Act. All factories are now regu- 
lated by the Act instead of, as formerly, only 
those in which three or more persons are 
employed. The section which forbids employ- 
ment of a child under 15 years of age except 
by written permission of an inspector setting 
forth the number of hours the child may be 
employed in a day, was amended to strike 
out the provision that such number of hours 
may not exceed six. The section dealing with 
hours of work in canneries and similar estab- 
lishments was redrawn and now provides that 
the limitation of eight hours a day and 48 a 
week for women and young girls under 18 
years of age, including hours of beginning and 
ceasing work, shall not be binding upon the 
employers of such persons in the canning or 
curing of fish, fruit or vegetables or fruit- 
packing during the fruit and vegetable seasons 
and fish-runs, but in all other respects the Act 
is to apply to such businesses. Formerly, the 
section did not apply to vegetable-canning 
and the written consent of the young girl or 
woman or her parent or guardian was required 
before the eight-hour limit could be exceeded. 
Under the Hours of Work Act, seasonal orders 
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are made fixing the number of hours workers 
may be employed in these industries. 

The clause requiring a sufficient number of 
sanitary conveniences for employees was 
amended to stipulate that one sanitary con- 
venience and one urinal must be provided for 
every twenty-five male employees or fraction 
of that number and one sanitary convenience 
for every twenty-five female employees or 
less. 

The Shops Regulation and Weekly Half- 
hohday Act is a consolidation, without 
material change, of two statutes, the Shops 
Regulation Act and the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act. Regulations and by-laws made under 
the former Acts are to remain in force until 
repealed or varied in accordance with the 
new Act. 

Mines 


The War-time Coal-mine Employment Act 
provides that, for the duration of the war, 
or until the Act is terminated by Order in 
Council, a person who is not the holder of a 
certificate under the Coal-mines Regulation 
Act may, notwithstanding anything in that 
Act, be employed in a coal mine as manager, 
overman, shiftboss, fireboss, shotlighter, or 
coal-miner. It is a condition of such employ- 
ment, however, that the Chief Inspector of 
Mines is satisfied that such person is compe- 
tent, and has issued a written permit for his 
employment and that not more than twelve 
men are employed underground at any one 
time. 

The provisions of the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act dealing with annual medical 
examinations of workmen were revised and 
now expressly require that, unless he is 
exempted by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, every workman employed in a mine 
or in the operations of milling and conicen- 
trating ores must undergo an annual examina- 
tion by a physician selected and paid by the 
employer. As before, no workman may be 
employed in such work for more than two 
months in a twelve-month period without a 
certificate of fitness for the job but a certifi- 
cate 1s not necessary where the ore or rock 
is crushed in water or in a chemical solution. 
Workmen employed in other operations for 
the reduction of minerals are exempt. A new 
clause stipulates that if the physician finds 
that the workman is suffering from disease 
of the respiratory organs so that his employ- 
ment is a danger to other workmen who are 
exposed to silica dust, he must give written 
notice of such finding to the employer and to 
the Board and upon receipt of such notice, 
the employer must terminate the workman’s 
employment. In such cases the physician 
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must furnish the workman, on application, 
with a copy of his findings in regard to the 
examination. The Board is to prescribe the 
nature of the examination and the physician 
must furnish to the Board, on request, the 
information and record from which the 
diagnosis was made. A new provision auth- 
orizes the Board to cancel any certificate 
given by the physician or itself issue a certifi- 
cate to the workman. 


Department of Labour 


By an amendment in the Department of 
Labour Act any person authorized in writing 
by the Minister of Labour to obtain informa- 
tion under the Act or any person authorized 
by the Board of Industrial Relations or its 
Chairman to make any inspection or investiga- 
tion under the Hours of Work Act, the Female 
Minimum Wage Act or the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, may inspect premises and examine 
and take copies of books, papers or diocu- 
ments. Obstruction of such inquiry is an of- 
fence punishable by a fine not exceeding $30. 


Employment Offices 


An amendment in the Employment Agencies 
Act transfers its administration from the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Provincial Govern- 
ment Branch of the Employment Service of 
Canada to the Minister of Labour of British 
Columbia. The Act prohibits the operation 
of fee-charging employment agencies and re- 
quires other legal agencies to keep records and 
furnish information to the Minister. 


Education 


A section added to the Public Schools Act 
enables the board .of school trustees of any 
municipal school district, with the approval of 
the Council of Public Instruction, to establish 
and maintain classes for the part-time instruc- 
tion of persons over 15 years of age. The 
board may make regulations regarding teach- 
ers, school hours and courses of study to suit 
the needs of the district and may make agree- 
ments with employers for the regular attend- 
ance of workers at. classes. 


Mothers’ Allowances—Day Nurseries 


Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act enable an allowance to be paid in respect 
of a child over 16 and under 18 years of age 
and also in respect of a child living tempor- 
arily apart from its mother, subject, in both 
cases, to the conditions laid down in the 
regulations. 
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The Welfare Institutions Licensing Act was 
amended to require créches, day nurseries, 
and similar institutions where children under 
15 years of age are received and cared for 
during a portion of the day, to obtain licences 
from the Welfare Institutions Board of the 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old-age Pension Act was changed to 
provide for its administration by a board of 


‘three members instead of by the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board. Provision was also 
made for reciprocal agreements between the 
Government of British Columbia and the 
Governments of other provinces for the pay- 
ment of a cost-of-living bonus to British 
Columbia pensioners resident in other prov- 
inces and to pensioners from other provinces 
living in British Columbia. 

Changes in the Municipal Superannuation 
Act provide for contributions by municipal 
employees on a sliding scale instead of at a 
flat rate of 4 per cent of salary. Contributions 
are now to be $4 per month on all salaries 
up to $125 per month, $6 on salaries between 
$125 and $150 per month, and on salaries over 
$150 per month a deduction of $6 with an 
additional dollar for each additional $25 or 
portion of that amount. As formerly, the 
employee may elect to increase his monthly 
contribution. In the case of an employee who 
enters service after April 1, 1939, and is then 
over 30 years of age the employer may be 
required from April 1, 1948, to pay a con- 
tribution exceeding 7 per cent of salary which 
is the employer’s contribution fixed by the 
Act, the amount of such larger contribution 
to be fixed by the Commissioner at a rate 
necessary to pay for the employee’s service 
pension. 

Where an employee discontinues paying 
contributions for any cause other than resig- 
nation or dismissal before reaching retiring 
age, he may, on again becoming a contributor, 
reinstate by extra payments the amount of 
the annuity for which he had been contribut- 
ing. Where an employer has been paying 
contributions during the war on behalf of an 
employee om service with the forces of Britain 
or any of her Dominions or their allies, the 
employee is not entitled to receive such con- 
tributions as a refund unless he has returned 
to service with the employer and remained 
for at least twelve months. 

The section dealing with the retirement 
annuity provided by the employee’s con- 
tributions was amended to provide that an 
employee who has been granted a disability 
pension for any of the war services mentioned 
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above, if his contributions have been con- 
tinued during his absence and if he is unfit 
for further service with his employer, may 
receive as a refund the reserves maintained, 
in accordance with the Act, for retirement 
annuities, as an alternative of being granted 
the difference between the total disability al- 
lowance under the Act and his war service 
pension. The widow of such an employee 
who has a pension in respect of her husband's 
war service is similarly given the option of 
receiving a refund of the reserves, as above, 
or the difference between the widow’s pension 
under the Act and the pension for her hus- 
band’s war service. 

Special provisions are made for members 
of the Provincial Police Force who are ap- 
pointed when the Force takes charge of the 
policing of a municipality to which the Act 
applies. 

The section fixing an age limit for persons 
becoming employees after April, 1939, was 
amended to provide that the Act shall only 
apply to persons who are under 35 years of 
age at the time of entering employment in 
the case of policemen, firemen and women, 
or under 40 years of age in the case of other 
employees. The maximum ages were formerly 
30 years for policemen and firemen and 36 
years for other employees. 

An amendment was made in the section 
providing that, where a superannuation al- 
lowance is granted on the single hfe guaran- 
teed plan for a term of years certain, provision 
may be made by the beneficiary that if he 
should die before the expiration of the term 
the allowance shall be paid to a person nom- 
inated by him. Under the amendment, where 
both the employee and the nominee die before 
the expiration of the guaranteed period, the 
commuted value of the remaining payments 
is to be paid to the estate of the last survivor. 

A change is made in the method of com- 
puting. There is also provision for suspend- 
ing disability pensions which are being paid 
to persons who recover from their disability 
and for restoring order to their status as con- 
tributors if they take an employment within 
the scope of the Act. 

An amendment, effective from April 1, 1943, 
for the duration of the present war and for 
six months after its conclusion, enables a per- 
son in receipt of a superannuation allowance 
to engage in paid work without reduction of 
the service pension provided by the employer, 
unless the aggregate of his monthly salary and 
his monthly service pension exceeds $150 in 
the case of a married person or $100 in the 
case of a single person, widow or widower. 
Formerly the maximum aggregate allowed was 
$100 for a married person and $75 for a single 
person, widow or widower. 
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Corps of Canadian Fire-fighters 


The Corps of Canadian Fire-fighters Act 
extends to the Corps of (Civilian) .Canadian 
Fire-fighters for Service in the United King- 
dom any benefit, right, privilege or exemption 
conferred by any Statute of the Province on 
members of any of the Forces of His Majesty 
or his Allies. 


Post-War Rehabilitation 


The Post-War Rehabilitation Act, which is 
retrospective to February 12, 1942, when the 
principal Act came into force, provides that 
if a person appointed to the Post-War Re- 
habilitation Council is a member also of the 
Legislative Assembly he shall not receive any 
remuneration, but shall be entitled, without 
being disqualified as a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, to accept payment from pub- 
lic funds for travelling expenses, plus a living 
allowance of $10 per day during attendance 
at meetings. 


Vocational Training—R ecruiting of 
Farm Workers 


The War Purposes Agreements Ratification 
Act ratifies and confirms agreements between 
the Dominion and the Province for the train- 
ing of persons for war industries andi service 
in the Armed Forces and for the vocational 
training of persons discharged from. the Forces; 
for carrying out the purposes of the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act passed by 
the Dominion Parliament in 1942; and for 
carrying out plans for recruiting, transporting 
and placing on farms in the Province, during 
the year 1942-1943, male and female workers 
suitable for farm work who are available in 
other provinces or in British Columbia. The 
Government is authorized to extend these 
agreements, make new ones and pay the cost 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund if-no 
special appropriation has been made. 


Credit Unions 


The sections of the Credit Union Act were 
repealed which enabled reduction of the share 
capital in any way authorized by the Com- 
panies Act, and forbade use of moneys re- 
ceived on deposit and securities in which such 
moneys are invested to pay other obligations. 
Money received from sale of shares may be 
used to pay the costs of incorporation and 
setting up of the credit union to an amount 
not exceeding $50, or, with the approval of the 
Inspector, $100, but must be replaced, in equal 
annual instalments, out of profits, within three 
years. The credit committee now has power 
to make a loan if it is approved by a majority 
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of the committee. Formerly a majority of 
the committee had to be present and unani- 
mously approve the loan. A credit union is 
to have a lien on the deposits as well as on 
the shares of a member for a debt due it by 
him. The number of members in a super- 
visory committee, formerly three, may now be 
increased to five, with the consent of the In- 
spector. Seven days’ notice, instead of four- 
teen, as formerly, must be given of the annual 
general meeting and every general meeting at 
which an extraordinary resolution is to be 
proposed. The sections were repealed, which 
required an annual report to the Registrar 
and set out the apportionment to be made of 
profits and reserve fund. 


j Bills not Passed 


Four Bills of labour interest failed to pass. 
These would have brought farm labourers, 
fruit pickers and domestic servants under the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, permitted women 
over 18 to work in the surface operations of 
@ mine or metallurgical plant, enabled the 
Board of Industrial Relations to make regula- 
tions under the Hours of Work Act calling 
for two ten-minute rest periods in each shift 
in any industry, and brought company towns 
under the provisions of the Town Planning 
‘Act. 
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Resolutions 


A number of Resolutions passed by the 
Legislature on March 18th urged the Provin- 
cial Government to present certain requests 
to the Dominion Government. These were— 
that the Dominion set up as soon as possible 
a comprehensive plan of social insurance and 
bring into operation at once a State health 
Insurance plan, recognizing, in each case, the 
rights and interests of the provinces in the 
administration of the scheme; that the Domi- 
nion ‘Government repeal the Regulations 
under the Old Age Pensions Act requiring 
the contributions of the pensioner’s children 
to be taken into account in determining in- 
come and requiring computed amounts of 
dependents’ allowance and assigned pay to 
be deducted from pensions; that in the 
appointment of advisory and administrative 
war boards the Dominion consider giving 
representation from all the provinces to men 
and women workers, farmers, industrialists 
and members of the Armed Forces; and that 
the regulation prohibiting women on depen- 
dents’ allowances from receiving more than 
$40 per month from other sources without de- 
duction, should be relaxed for the benefit of 
women engaged in seasonal farm labour. 


Manitoba 


During the session of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature from February 2 to March 17 amend- 
ments were made in the laws dealing with 
regulation of factories, mechanics’ liens, and 
old age and blind persons’ pensions. Among 
Bills which failed to pass was a private 
member’s Bill concerning freedom of associa- 
tion and collective bargaining. 


Factories 


The section of the Factories Act dealing 
with employment on certain public holidays 
was redrawn and now forbids any person to 
keep open or employ any one in a factory 
on a holiday without a written permit from 
the Minister of Labour. Formerly, this section 
declared it unlawful to keep open a factory 
or employ any person in it on any statutory 
or legal holiday, as defined by the Mani- 
toba Interpretation Act, without a written 
permit from the inspector. The fine for viola- 
tion of this section remains unchanged at 
$100. The holidays named in the Act are:— 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Remembrance Day, Christ- 
mas Day, the twenty-sixth of December, the 
birthday of the Sovereign or the day appointed 


for its celebration and any day proclaimed 
by the Governor-General or the Lieutenant- 
Governor as a general holiday. When a holi- 
day, other than Remembrance Day falls on 
Sunday, “holiday” includes the following day. 


W ages 


A provision added to the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act requires that where a claim for lien is 
made upon an unpatented mining or quarry- 
ing claim, the claim, and any judgment, order 
or other document relating to it, must be 
registered in the office of the recorder for 
the mining district in which the land is 
situated, instead of in the land titles office. 

There were verbal changes in the Fair 
Wages Act and the Minimum Wage Act to 
bring certain sections into line with amend- 
ments made in those Acts in previous years. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act was amended to provide for the pay- 
ment of a supplementary allowance of $1.25 
per month, as from January 1, 1943, to each 
resident pensioner who qualified in Manitoba 
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for, and is receiving, a pension under the 
Act. A portion of the allowance, to be fixed 
by Order in Council, is to be recovered from 
the municipalities by an annual levy in the 
same manner and at the same rate as the 
municipalities’ share of the pension is re- 
covered. 


Welfare of Children—School Attendance 


An amendment in the Child Welfare Act 
enables a complaint to be made, or an 
information laid against any person who con- 
tributes to the neglect of a child at any time 
within twelve months after the offence is 
committed. The maximum period for taking 
such action was formerly six months. 


Licensing of Workmen 


The Highway Traffic Act, which fixes a 
minimum age of 18 for chauffeurs, was 
amended to provide that, for the duration of 
the war, boys of 16 and over may be licensed, 
as chauffeurs, to drive motor vehicles other 
than public service vehicles and trucks with 
a carrying capacity exceeding one ton. The 
applicant for such a licence must. satisfy the 
licensing authority that he is qualified and 
has complied with the requirements of the 
Act and must present the written approval 
of his parent, guardian or employer and a 
written recommendation from a magistrate 
or justice of the peace as to competency and 
as to the necessity for the issuing of a licence. 
On similar terms, boys of 14 and over may 
be licensed to drive farm trucks, and high 
speed tractors. The minimum age for this 
work in normal times is 16 years. 

A new provision in the Game «& Fisheries 
Act requires guides for fishing to have licences. 


Employees’ and Trade Union Benefit Societies 


Amendments in the Manitoba Insurance 
Act define more clearly the various types of 
societies which carry on insurance business, 
including employees’ mutual benefit societies 
and trade union benefit societies, but these 
two classes are as formerly, exempt from the 
necessity of obtaining licences under the Act. 
Complementary amendments were made in 
the Companies Act to facilitate co-operation 
between the Department administering that 
Act and the Superintendent of Insurance; 
these changes require: that companies before 
being incorporated or authorized to carry on 
an insurance business must obtain the approval 
of the Superintendent. Employees’ mutual 
benefit societies and trade union benefit 
societies are exempt from this provision also. 
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Collective Bargaining and Other Bills 
not Passed 

A private Bill which failed to pass would 
have declared the right of employees to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through a trade 
union or a representative of employees or 
both, the Minister of Labour being authorized 
to decide as to the bargaining unit, in case 
of dispute. In making his decision, the Minis- 
ter would have been required to select the 
trade union, unit or group of employees which 
he considered would best ensure to the em- 
ployees the full benefit of their right to 
organization and collective bargaining and to 
carry out the purposes of the Bill. The Bill 
proposed that employees in a bargaining unit 
should select one or more representatives by 
majority vote for the purpose of collective 
bargaining and that a collective agreement 
should enure to the benefit of any employee 
affected by it, whether a member of a trade 
union at the time of the making of the 
agreement or not, and should be enforceable 
by the employee. Employers would have 
been forbidden to interfere with employees 
in the exercise of their rights or to dominate 
or mterfere with the formation or administra- 
tion of a trade union or to contribute financial 
support to it, but would not have been 
forbidden to allow employees to confer with ' 
them in working hours without loss of time 
or pay. Employers would also have been 
prohibited from compelling or attempting to 
compel, by intimidation or threat, any em- 
ployee to be a member or to refrain from 
being a member or to refrain from serving’ 
as an officer of a trade union or voluntary 
association of employees. They would also 
have been forbidden to discharge or threaten 
to discharge an employee because he had filed 
charges or given testimony under the Act, 
or to refuse, neglect or wilfully delay to 
bargain with the representatives of his em- 
ployees. 

The Bill fixed penalties for breach of its 
provisions and would have compelled an em- 
ployer convicted of dismissmg an employee 
in contravention of them to reinstate such 
employee in the position which he held prior 
to dismissal and at the same wage. The 
right of an employer to suspend, transfer, 
lay off or discharge employees for cause 
would have been preserved. 

A Bill to amend the Fair Wage Act would 
have brought within the scope of the Act 
the caretaking of buildings used wholly or 
partly for business purposes or for apartment 
blocks. 

A Bill to amend the Municipal Act would 
have enabled a municipality which had paid 
the ‘hospital account of a male public-ward 
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patient to recover the amount so paid by 
attaching the moneys due such person from 
his employer. 

Resolutions 


On February 18 the Legislature agreed to 
a Resolution requesting the Government to 
consider conferring with the other provincial 
governments with a view to inducing them 
to unite in requesting the Dominion Govern- 
ment to make amendments in the Old Age 
Pensions Act enabling the Dominion to join 
with any provimce in increasing the old age 
and blind pension to $25 per month and to 
amend Regulation 20 of the Old Age Pensions 
Regulations to make clear that in appropriate 
cases the Province, in unorganized territory, 
or the municipality may advance to a pen- 
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sioner requiring it, assistance in money or 
goods to an amount which, with the pension 
and other income of such pensioner would 
not exceed $365 per annum. The Resolution 
further urged the Government of the Province 
to consider, in any case, sending a delegation 
to Ottawa to make the above requests of 
the Dominion Government. 

A Resolution agreed to on March 15 urged 
the appointment of a Special Committee to 
inquire into and report upon certain matters 
relating to education, including equalization 
of opportunity throughout the Province with 
particular reference to elementary and tech- 
nical education, to technical education in the 
light of present-day and post-war needs and 
to post-war education. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature, during its session 
from February 9 to April 14, enacted a Col- 
lective Bargaining Act and amended the laws 
concerning workmen’s compensation, hours of 
work of drivers of public service vehicles, 
licensing of electricians, and, school attendance. 
An Act was also passed to provide for a Com- 
mittee to consider social security and post-war 
rehabilitation. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Collective Bargaining Act, 1943, re- 
quires an employer to negotiate with the repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘a collective bargaining agency” 
which has been certified as appropriate in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
The statute is to be administered by the 
Labour Court of Ontario or a judge of the 
Labour Court. This Court, which is provided 
for under an amendment in the Judicature 
Act, is to be a branch of the High Court of 
Justice of Ontario. 

The Act is based on the recommendations 
of the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 
Legislature early in the session but differs 
from them in important respects. 

It applies to all employers without regard. to 
the number of their employees instead of only 
to those having ten or more workmen as was 
proposed by the Committee. It does not 
apply, however, to farming or to domestic ser- 
vants, police, the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario or to a municipal corpora- 
tion, school board, or any board or commission 
established by a municipal corporation under 
statutory authority, unless such corporation, 
board or commission has, by by-law, resolution 
or minute, declared the Act to apply. 


A “collective bargaining agency” is defined as 
any trade union or other association of em- 


ployees which has bargaining collectively 
amongst its objects, but shall not include any 
such union or association, the administration, 
management or policy of which is dominated, 
coerced or improperly influenced by the em- 
ployer, in any manner whether by way of 
financial aid or otherwise. 


Employees are declared to have the right to 
form, join or assist any collective bargaining 
agency and to select or designate any such 
agency for the purpose of bargaining with their 
employers. 

A collective bargaining agency which claims 
to represent the majority of the employees of 
an employer, or a majority of any unit of his 
employees appropriate for bargaining, may 
apply to the court to be certified as such. 
Where a bona fide dispute exists between an 
employer and a collective bargaining agency, 
or between two or more of such agencies, as 
to which agency, if any, has the right to bar- 
gain with the employer, the latter may apply 
to the court for an order to determine the 
question. 

A bargaining agency or an employer may 
apply to the court, upon grounds set forth in 
the application, for an order revoking any 
certificate, but a certificate may not be re- 
voked within a year except on the ground of 
fraud in the granting of it. The applicant 
must serve notice of the application on the 
other party affected. On such an application 
the court may ascertain what unit of employees 
is appropriate for the purposes of collective 
bargaining and determine whether such unit is 
to be the employer, craft or plant unit or a sub- 
division of any of these; certify that a collec- 
tive bargaining agency represents a majority of 
the employees in such unit, giving the names 
of the persons who have been appointed or 
elected representatives; revoke a certification 
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of a bargaining agency; inspect the employ- 
ment lists of an employer to ascertain what 
employees, including any person who, in the 
opinion of the court, was improperly dis- 
charged, are entitled to vote, and may take a 
vote by secret ballot and authorize any per- 
son to enter the employer’s premises for that 
purpose; and may have such inquiries made or 
things done as it may think proper in carrying 
out these provisions. 

The Act stipulates that no employer may 
fail or refuse to bargain with the duly ap- 
pointed or elected representatives of a bar- 
gaining agency certified under the Act. 

Any party to a collective agreement made 
under the Act may, on written notice to the 
other party, apply to the court to construe the 
provisions of the agreement. The court has 
exclusive jurisdiction in all matters arising 
under the Act and there is no appeal from 
its decisions. No order may be made for costs 
in any proceedings to determine a bargaining 
agency or to construe an agreement. 

An employer or a collective bargaining 
agency may apply to the court to inquire into 
alleged violations of the Act by any person. If 
it appears that such violation has occurred, the 
court may restrain such person from continuing 
this violation; direct him to comply with the 
provisions of the Act; direct the reinstatement 
of any person discharged from employment 
contrary to the Act and the payment to such 
person of an amount not exceeding the mone- 
tary loss he has suffered by reason of such 
discharge; and may make any other order 
which it deems proper. The court also has 
power to determine, on application by any 
employer or collective bargaining agency, 
whether any person is an employer or an 
employee within the meaning of the Act. 

With the approval of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council, the court may prescribe 
forms, fix fees payable in respect to proceed- 
ings under the Act and make rules regulating 
the practice and procedure in the court and for 
the carrying out of the Act. The Court may 
delegate any of its powers which are not of a 
judicial nature to the registrar or to any other 
person. 

Bargaining agencies are required to furnish 
the court with certain information concerning 
their organization. 

Any bargaining agency, on applying for cer- 
tification, must file with the registrar of the 
Labour Court a copy of its constitution, rules 
and by-laws and a statement of the names and 
addresses of the officers and notice of any 
changes must also be filed. An agency which 
does not comply with this provision may not 
be given a certificate and if one has been 
issued 1t may be revoked. 
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Moreover, a collective bargaining agency 
which collects fees from its members must 
furnish to any member, on request, without 
charge, a financial statement of its affairs to 
the end of the last fiscal year. If ordered 
by the court to do so, it must file with the 
registrar a similar statement, verified by 
affidavit of its officers, or of such of its officers 
as are responsible for handling its funds, and 
must furnish a copy of such statement to such 
persons as the court may direct. But no state- 
ment, document or proceeding filed in court is 
to be open to inspection without the consent 
of the court. The Act expressly forbids wilful 
interference with any person carrying out any 
duty required or authorized by the Act or by 
an order of the court. 


A provision in a collective agreement re- 
quiring all or any specified employees of an 
employer to be members of a specified 
collective bargaining agency certified under the 
Act is not to be deemed to conflict with any 
provision of the Act, but no such provision is 
to apply to a member of a learned or scientific 
profession. 

Protection is given by the Act to members 
of trade unions or other employees’ associa- 
tions. An employer or employer’s agent is 
forbidden to discriminate against an employee, 
whether by discharging him from employment 
or otherwise, on account of his membership in, 
or activity in connection with, a collective 
bargaining agency or because he has instituted, 
or participated in, a proceeding or prosecution 
under the Act. An employer or his agent is 
also forbidden to require, as a condition of 
employment, that any person shall abstain 
from joining or assisting a collective bar- 
gaining agency or from exercising his rights 
under the Act or under any collective agree- 
ment. Coercion, restraint and influencing an 
employee, whether by financial aid or other- 
wise, with respect to his exercise of his rights. 
under the Act or under an agreement are also 
prohibited to an employer or his agent. 

Nothing in the Act is to be deemed to give 
an employee the right to work for, or attempt 
to organize, a collective bargaining agency 
in his working hours or to take away the 
right of any employee to present any personal 
grievance to his employer. 

The Act forbids the issuing, publishing or 
distributing of any writing relating to any of 
the conditions of employment with an em- 
ployer unless the name and full address of the 
person or collective bargaining agency respon- 
sible for the writing is clearly indicated on it.. 

The provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1942, passed by the Parlia-. 
ment of Canada (L.G., 1942, p. 920) are to 
have effect in Ontario notwithstanding the: 
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termination of the war or the repeal of the 
Act by Parliament. 

In addition to the provisions relating to 
collective bargaining and to the filing of 
information with the registrar of the court, 
the Collective Bargaining Act makes certain 
changes in the general law of Ontario relating 
to trade unions. It stipulates that a collective 
bargaining agency and its acts are not to be 
deemed unlawful by reason only that one or 
more of its objects are in restraint of trade. 
This provision is made by the Dominion Trade 
Unions Act with respect to trade unions 
registered under it but only a few unions are 
registered. 


Further, an act done by two or more mem- 
bers of a collective bargaining agency if done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute is declared not to be actionable unless 
such act would be actionable if done withoui, 
any agreement or combination. It is also 
stipulated that a collective bargaining agency 
may not be made a party to an action in any 
court nor a collective agreement be made the 
subject of such an action, unless this can be 
done irrespective of the provisions of the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


There were a number of changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, for the most 
part increasing the benefits. The maximum 
average earnings upon which compensation 
may be based were raised from $2,000 to $2,500, 
this provision being applicable to accidents 
happening on or after July 1, 1948. For 
accidents happening on or after April 14, 1943, 
compensation to a widow or invalid widower 
was increased from $40 to $45 a month. Pay- 
ments in respect of children under 16 years 
of age are unchanged at $10 or, where the 
children are orphans, $15, but a new provision, 
which applies without regard to the date of 
the accident, enables the Board to pay com- 
pensation in respect of a child up to the age 
of 18 years where it appears advisable to con- 
tinue the child’s education. The Board may 
now pay compensation to the mother of an 
illegitimate child on the same terms as to a 
foster-mother. 


The section limiting the amount of com- 
pensation to dependants was revised and now 
provides that in the case of accidents happen- 
ing on or after April 14, 1943, compensation, 
exclusive of the expenses of burial and the 
lump sum of $100, may not exceed 66% per cent 
of average earnings. The minimum payment 
to a widow or invalid widower may not, how- 
ever, be less than $45 per month or, if the 
workman’s average earnings were less than 
that amount, the amount of such earnings. 
Payments to a widow, or invalid widower with 
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one or more children may not be less than $55 
per month, irrespective of the workman’s 
earnings, with a further payment of $10 per 
month for each additional child, unless the 
total monthly compensation exceeds the work- 
man’s average earnings, in which case com- 
pensation is to be the amount of such earnings 
or $55 per month, whichever is greater. 

The section which requires the Board in 
fixing compensation to take into account any 
payment or allowance which the workmen 
may receive from his employer during the 
period of his disability, was amended to make 
it clear that only payments made to the 
workman or his dependents in respect of the 
accident are to be considered. 

The clause giving a workman entitled to 
an action for damages against a person other 
than the employer the right to choose between 
such action and compensation under the Act, 
was amended to make clear that it refers 
only to accidents arising out of the workman’s 
employment. A further amendment clarifies 
the section providing compensation in cases 
of stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis. 

A new section entitles a workman or de- 
pendants to compensation for an accident 
happening out of Ontario on a steamboat, 
ship, or vessel, whether the workman had been 
previously employed in Ontario or not and 
regardless of the duration of his employment 
out of Ontario, if the workman’s residence is 
in Ontario and if either the chief place of 
business of the owner or charterer are in 
Ontario or the ship or vessel is registered in 
Canada. 

Licensing of Workmen 


Amendments in the Public Vehicle Act 
reduce the minimum age for drivers of public 
vehicles from 21 to 18 years and enable the 
Department of Highways to approve working 
hours for such drivers in excess of the 
maximum fixed by the Act, viz: ten hours in 
any twenty-four hours. An amendment in 
the Highway Traffic Act reduces the minimum 
age for operators of motor vehicles from 16 
years to 15 years. 


Changes were made in the section of the 
Municipal Act which enables by-laws for 
examining, licensing and regulating electrical 
workers to be passed in cities and towns. 
Such by-laws may now apply to electrical 
contractors as well as to electricians, master 
electricians, and journeymen. The definition 
of “journeyman electrician” was amended to 
conform with the Apprenticeship Act and now 
means a person other than a master electrician, 
“who has been employed in electrical installa- 
tion and has acquired sufficient skill and 
knowledge of the trade to be considered a 
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safe andi responsible mechanic,” instead of, as 
formerly, “who has been in the employ of a 
master electrician for not less than one year 
and desires to do electrical work as his 
calling.” 

Similar amendments were made in the 
section of the Act enabling by-laws relating 
to licensing of plumbers to be made in cities, 
towns, townships, and villages, plumbing con- 
tractors being brought within the scope of the 
section and the definition of “journeyman 
plumber” being amended in the same manner 
as that of “journeyman electrician”. 


Safety of Window Cleaners 


A further change in the Municipal Act auth- 
orizes councils of urban municipalities to pass 
by-laws requiring the owner of a factory, shop 
or office building to provide safety devices 
for the protection of window cleaners and for 
regulating and controlling the type 
manner of such devices. 


and 


Social Security and Post-War Rehabilitation 


The Social Security and Rehabilitation Act, 
1943, provides for the establishment of a 
Social Security and Rehabilitation Council of 
twenty-five members to be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, The powers 
and duties of the Committee include:—mak- 
ing inquiries into methods of conserving and 
utilizing the natural resources of the Province 
for the prosecution of the war and the 
rehabilitation of members of the forces and 
others who will require employment at the 
end of the war; examining social legislation 
in Ontario and elsewhere, including health 
insurance, and the measures necessary to ex- 
tend and establish social 
Province, including the 
financial 


Services in the 
constitutional and 
! arrangements involved; preparing 
estimates of the number of persons who will 
be unemployed in Ontario at the end of the 
war, showing those who will be employable 
and unemployable and: those who will have 
been trained for civil employment, classifying 
them by occupations; making plans for train- 
ing, education and re-employment of members 
of the forces and others; making a study, in 
collaboration with industrialists, municipal 
councils, employers and employees, to deter- 
mine the extent to which wartime industries 
can be converted to peace-time uses; examin- 
ing, in consultation with the Dominion Gov- 
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ernment, municipal councils, farmers, and 
organizations of employers and employees, 
projects for post-war development and for 
their timely inauguration; making plans for 
scientific research in industry and agriculture; 
examining the agricultural resources of the 
Province and formulating plans for agricul- 
tural development to provide homes and 
employment for members of the forces and 
others at the end of the war; conferring and 
collaborating with governments, municipal 
councils, employers, employees and others in 
all matters referred to the Committee; examin- 
ing into any matter referred to it by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and preparing 
such data, plans and reports as he may 
require. The Act repeals the Organization of 
Resources Act, 1939, which provided for a 
Provincial Committee to aid in conserving and 
utilizing the natural resources of the Province 
and their development during and after the 
war. 


A section added to the Municipal Act 
enables all municipal councils, with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Municipal Affairs, 
to provide in their estimates each year during 
the war for the establishment or maintenance 
of a reserve fund for use after the war in 
necessary replacements of, or improvements 
in, public works. The moneys raised for such 
a fund are to be paid into a special account 
and may, with the Department’s approval, be 
invested in trustee securities but may not be 
applied to any other purpose without the 
approval of the Department. 


Pensions 


The Power Commission Insurance Act was 
amended to authorize the MHydro-Electric 
Power Commission to enter into agreement 
with the Government Annuities Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Labour providing 
for pensions and other benefits for the em- 
ployees of a municipal authority. As form- 
erly, the Commissioner may also make such 
agreements with an insurance corporation. 


School Attendance 


An amendment in the School Attendance 
Act authorizes a board of public or separate 
school trustees to appoint one or more school 
attendance officers if it employs five or more 
teachers. Formerly five or more teachers had 
to be employed in one school before such 
officers could be appointed. 


Prices and Price Control 


Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


Review of Price Control Operations from Outbreak of War to the 
Present Time 


OR the information of Parliament and 

the public, the Minister of Finance has 
submitted in considerable detail an account 
of the operations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board from the beginning of the war 
to the present1 The Report is divided into 
two parts with appendices, the first part 
dealing with the period of selective control 
over civilian prices and supplies, 1939-41, 
and the second, which comprises the major 
part of the Report, covering the period of 
the overall price ceiling, December 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1948. 


Development of Price Control 


An introduction to the Report by the 
Minister of Finance reviews briefly the 
development of price control and operations 
of the Board, as follows:— 

“In establishing the Board at the very 
outset of war, the Government recognized 
that the mobilization of the nation’s man- 
power and resources for war would inevitably 
set in motion strong inflationary forces and 
that such forces must be held in check 
if the war program was not to be thwarted 
and if the economic sacrifices of the war 
were to be shared equitably and by 
democratic decision. 

“In the first two years of its operations, the 
Board followed a policy of controlling selected 
prices and endeavouring to relieve stresses 
by making special provisions for overcom- 
ing the difficulties of supply. For the greater 
part of this period, price increases were 
associated with the rise in ocean freight and 
insurance rates, the depreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar, the imposition of the 10 per cent 
war exchange tax and a number of other 
excise taxes, a limited number of cases of 
interrupted supply, and the recovery of 
some prices which before the war had been 
at depressed levels. 

“In the same period, the excess profits tax 
was instituted and the corporation income 
tax greatly increased. Excise taxes on 
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September 3, 1939, to March 31, 1943, Ottawa, May 1, 
1943, King’s Printer, 115 pp. 


‘the cost of living. 


specific forms of expenditures were extended, 
and the personal income tax was raised 
sharply in successive stages. A broad pro- 
gram of borrowing from the public through 
the medium of war savings certificates and 
bonds was instituted and extended. By these 
means, part of the rapid increase in incomes 
was turned back to the Treasury. At the 
same time, the number of direct controls 
regulating the use of critical materials and 
equipment was multiphed. 

“By the fall of 1941, it was evident that 
a new period had begun. In the seven 
months from April 1 to November 1, 1941, 
the cost-of-living index rose by as much as 
it had in the preceding twenty months. 
The increases were predominantly in agricul- 
tural prices, and many farm product prices 
were brought into favourable relationship to 
other prices. It was clear, however, that a 
broad inflationary rise in prices was develop- 
ing. In the preceding two years, there had 
been widespread upward readjustment of 
wages, and it was evident that further in- 
creases of prices would lead directly to a 
ruinous spiral of prices and wages. 

“On October 18, 1941, the Prime Minister 
announced sweeping economic measures de- 
signed to meet this situation. An overall 
price “ceiling” was to be adopted, and the 
prices of all goods and of most services 
were not to exceed the highest prices at 
which they sold during the four weeks from 
September 15 to October 11, 1941—the 
“basic” period—unless specifically authorized 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. A 
ceilng already in effect on rents in certain 
specified areas was extended to the rents of 
all real property excepting farm lands. 

“At the same time, the system of allowing 
wage increases only on government authority, 
which previously had been compulsory in war 
industries alone, was extended to all in- 
dustries. Increases were in general prohibited, 
except for promotion or increased respon- 
sibility, and a cost-of-living bonus was pro- 
vided in the event of a further increase in 
Provision, however, was 
made for wage increases in cases where it 
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could be shown that the rates were lower 
than those prevailing for similar work in the 
same or comparable localities provided that 
approval was granted by the appropriate 
War Labour Board. Salaries were even more 
rigorously restricted at about the same time. 

“It should be emphasized that these 
measures were undertaken only after broad 
readjustments of prices and wages had been 
permitted, and were possible only because 
a rigorous taxation system had been estab- 
lished (and was to be extended at the next 
budget) which had the effect of imposing 
very severe limitations on business profits 
and incomes above very modest levels. 

“These measures, on which decision was 
made only after the most careful consideration, 
involved an abrupt change from the methods 
of selective price control to those of the price 
ceiling. Selective price control deals with 
individual prices as indications are given that 
they are likely to rise, or have risen; a price 
ceiling means the fixing of all prices at levels 
reached in a stated period. This decision was 
based on developing experience and. similar 
experience has since led most other countries 
to adopt measures of the same type. 

“Price increases were occurring so frequently 
that it was impossible to deal with each case 
individually as long as the increases could 
legally take place. It was necessary to adopt 
a procedure by which cases, in which the pres- 
sure of rising costs was threatening the flow 
of supplies, should be brought to the Board, 
rather than to leave the Board with the 
responsibility of investigating price increases 
after they had occurred. 

“Tn the early years of the war, price increases 
were special cases to be dealt with in terms 
of the conditions affecting particular com- 
modities. From the summer of 1941, price in- 
creases broadened to affect almost the whole 
range of prices because the basic scarcities of 
resources, manpower and plant were making 
themselves felt everywhere. In these circum- 
stances, the interrelations of prices were of the 
first importance. The prices of one business 
are the costs of another. To attempt to hold 
certain critical prices while leaving others free 
would be to accept certain defeat. The free 
industries and trades would bid up the costs 
of the controlled businesses and render their 
position untenable. Nothing short of the uni- 
versal price ceiling could provide a line of 
defence proof against infiltration. 

“The price ceiling has now been in opera- 
tion for more than a year. Many problems 
which were anticipated turned out to be less 
difficult than was feared. Other problems less 
clearly foreseen have necessitated the adoption 
of a variety of expedients for meeting them. 
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Yet, after more than a year’s experience, the 
price ceiling is in effective operation.” 


Probable Consequences had Price Ceiling not 
been Imposed 


After explaining the Government’s reasons 
for adopting an overall price ceiling in the fall 
of 1941, the Minister of Finance compares 
the actual results of price ceiling operations 
for more than a year with the probable conse- 
quences if the price ceiling had not been im- 
posed. The cost-of-living index has shown a 
rise of only 0-9 points between November 1, 
1941, and March 1, 1948. The index in the 
United. States rose by 10-8 points during ap- 
proximately the same period in spite of the 
fact that a partial ceiling was in effect more 
than half of the time. During the comparable 
period in the last war, November, 1916, to 
March, 1918, when the proportion of our pro- 
ductive resources devoted to war materials was 
only about one-quarter of what it is to-day, 
the Canadian index rose by 25:2 points. It is 
estimated that, if the price ceiling had not 
been in effect, the cost-of-living index would 
have risen by something like fifteen points 
during the past sixteen months. 

As to cost, the Minister of Finance points 
out that the administrative expenses of the 
Board. and its associate companies during the 
first fifteen months of the price ceiling (Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, to February 28, 1943) came to 
$9,689,042.94. Figures for subsidies paid, which 
are available as at March 31, 1943, amount to 
$65,161,506.85, and trading losses on bulk 
purchases of goods and salvage, which are 
only available as at February 28, 1943, were 
$3,440,528.59. Estimating that every rise of 
one point in the cost of living index costs 
Canadian consumers as a whole about $35,000,- 
000 a year, it is calculated that if the price 
ceiling had not been imposed, “about $350,- 
000,000 might have been added to the cost of 
consumers’ goods in Canada during the past 
sixteen months.” The sums representing the 
cost of operating the price ceiling are, there- 
fore, small in comparison with the costs of 
inflation, and also, as the Minister of Finance 
points out, are relatively small in relation to 
Canada’s proposed war expenditure in this 
fiscal year of approximately five billion dollars. 

“Tt is true,” says the Minister of Finance, 
“that some consumers would have offset this 
additional cost by the increases in their in- 
comes resulting from the higher prices. It was, 
however, precisely this unpredictable distribu- 
tion of the cost of war which the government 
was desirous of preventing. Strict price con- 
trol and the careful distribution of supplies in- 
sure that the real cost of the war will be 
distributed more nearly in the manner 
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directed by the representatives of the people 
in Parliament through the fiscal measures 
adopted.” The Minister also emphasizes 
“that the work of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in administering the price ceiling policy 
and in making provision for assuring adequate 
civilian supplies and their equitable distribu- 
tion is but one part of a broad government 
policy which has for its object the direction 
of the Canadian economy for the purpose of 
fulfilling the most effective war program.” 


Period of Selective Control 


Part I of the Report, dealing with “Selective 
Control over Civilian Prices and Supplies, 
1939-41,” first reviews the organization of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the 
general policy with respect ito prices and 
supply. It then deals with the various supply 
controls established during this period, the 
price controls over certain commodities and 
the beginning of rental regulations; after 
which appears a brief summary of enforcement 
activities. This period is characterized in the 
Report by the statement, that “for the first 
two years of the war, while reserves of labour 
and equipment were being drawn upon to 
organize all-out production, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board rarely resorted to 
direct price fixing,” and that “underlying all 
the work of the Board in this period was the 
belief that if ample supplies were kept 
available, monopolistic tendencies controlled 
and sporadic instances of local profiteering 
dealt with, fair and reasonable prices would 
he maintained” (p. 4). 

It was during this:period that the system 
of Administrators began with the selection of 
Administrators in October, 1939, to assist in 
the organization of supply and in _ the 
anticipation and prevention of shortages for 
the major commodity fields of wool, sugar, 
and hides and leather. Two additional 
Administrators were appointed in 1940, the 
first for animal, fish and vegetable oils, and 
the second for housing rentals. A more 
detailed account is given of the early stages 
of rent control (p. 9), which was originally 
introduced in certain areas where an influx of 
war population had resulted in acute housing 
congestion, and of the reasons for the fixing 
of rentals as of a basic date rather than by 
means of a formula designed to yield some 
given rate of net returm to the landlords 
involved. There is also a section on the 
beginning of control over consumer credit 
and instalment buying designed “to reduce 
the pressure on the price level through a 
curtailment in the volume of floating credit” 
(p. 5). 
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The transition period from selective controls 
to the overall price ceiling (p. 11) is recognized 
as one in which “the reserves of labour and 
equipment... had been largely drawn into 
service... the country was approaching a 
state of virtually full employment,” and “it 
was clear that further expansion of war 
activities could be achieved only by curtail- 
ment elsewhere.” “The increase of money 
incomes had _ outstripped the supply of 
consumer goods, and all the indications 
pointed to a rapidly increasing pressure in 
the direction of higher prices.” As one part, 
though a vitally important part, of a broad 
anti-inflationary program, the government 
decided on an overall price ceiling policy 
Cp. W12). 


Institution of the Overall Price Ceiling 


The second part of the Report, on “The 
Overall Price Ceiling,” deals with the 
operations of the Board since December 1, 
1941, when the price ceiling came into effect, 
to March 31, 1948. This part reviews the 
powers and duties of the Board, its composition 
and organization and the problems encountered 
with respect to prices and supply in general. 
It deals in considerable detail with the 
subsidy and bulk purchasing program, certain 
agricultural problems which required special 
attention, various types of price adjustments, 
the price reduction program introduced in 
December, 1942, and the simplification and 
conservation program of the Board in nine 
or ten broad groups of civilian industries. 
Consumer credit regulations are dealt with 
im a separate section, followed by a descrip- 
tion of the Board’s activities with respect to 
distribution, allocation and rationing. This 
part of the Report concludes with sections 
on rentals and housing accommodation, 
enforcement activities, and a short description 
of price movements from August, 1939, to 
March, 1943. For reasons of space, only a 
few highlights of this part of the Report may 
be given here. 


Powers and Duties of the Board 


In outlining the powers and duties of the 
Board, the Report draws attention to the 
distinction which is maintained between 
policy making (the responsibility of the 
Government) and the administration of policy 
(the function of the Board): 

The position of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is defined in P.C. 8528. The 
Board does not determine policy; it adminis- 
ters policies determined and entrusted to it 
from time to time by the Government. It has 
the further responsibility of recommending for 
the Government’s consideration additional 
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measures to meet new problems as they arise. 
The Minister responsible to Parliament for 
the activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is the Minister of Finance, and 
the Chairman and other officials of the Board 
are in daily consultation with him on all 
kinds of matters relating to price control and 
civilian supply (p. 15). 


After reviewing briefly the jurisdiction of 
the Board, the Report explains the general 
principles on which the division of authority 
between the Board and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and between the Board 
and the Departments of Agriculture and 
Fisheries is determined. This section of the 
Report ends with a reference to the legal 
status of the formal orders issued by the 
Board and the Board’s Administrators, and! in 
this connection quotes from the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, given in 
January, 1943, that the Governor in Council 
had power under the War Measures Act 
to constitute such Boards and to authorize 
them to exercise the powers vested in them 
by their own Orders and by Orders made by 
their Administrators (and Controllers). 


Rising Costs and the “Squeeze” 


The section on “Problems of Price and 
Supply” (p. 20) serves as an introduction to 
the many detailed activities of the Board 
which are described in the sections following. 
The two main problems confronting the Board 
are described as having been “rising costs” and 
“shortages of materials, power, transportation 
and labour, together with the export demand 
for certain Canadian products” (p. 21). The 
most difficult problem, and one constituting 
a serious threat to the price ceiling, arose from 
the fact that notwithstanding the price and 
wage celling many producers and merchants 
continued—and, for that matter, still continue 
—to face rising costs. These higher costs, 
producing what has come to be known as the 
“squeeze”, were due to such factors as “the 
time lag in prices’, higher import prices, 
higher shipping costs, higher labour turnover, 
higher wages, higher operating costs, and 
seasonal prices, particularly for farm com- 
modities. Various programs have been de- 
veloped to cope with such difficulties, and in 
many cases one device has simultaneously 
served two or three different ends, such as 
reducing costs of production, economizing 
material, and saving labour. 

Time lag problems and unavoidable in- 
creases in cost since the price ceiling came 
into effect have been met wherever possible 
by having importers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers share the burden of higher 
costs. By “sharing the squeeze”, the price ceil- 
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ing policy has had the effect of stimulating 
more efficient production. To maintain essen- 
tial supplies and reduce costs, the Board, in 
co-operation with the industries concerned, 
introduced a program of simplification and 
standardization of production and the curtail- 
ment of special services. And finally, as stated 
in the Report, “if these two methods have 
proved insufficient, and if continued supply 
of the commodity is considered necessary, 
subsidies may be paid, import duties remitted, 
or commodities purchased in bulk by Crown 
companies” (p. 21). An illustration of these 
different methods is given in the case of 
leather footwear (p. 21), as well as cases in 
which business has absorbed the entire in- 
creases in cost (p. 21-22). Brief mention is 
made of other pricing problems requiring 
different handling, as in the case of new goods 
and seasonal goods not on the market during 
the basic period, and of primary food products 
where wide seasonal fluctuations, rising costs 
and foreign demand have complicated the 
situation. 


Subsidies, Remission of Duties, and Bulk 
Purchases 


The section on “Subsidies, Remission of 
Duties, and Bulk Purchases” (p. 22), provides 
a detailed description of the principles under- 
lying these methods of coping with price and 
supply problems, and of the administrative 
operations required. ‘This section deals first 
with domestic subsidies (leather footwear, 
glove and garment leather, certain groceries, 
canned goods, milk, butterfat, etc.), and 
secondly with imported goods. With respect 
to the latter, “subsidies are payable only on 
an increasingly restricted range of imports, 
and other goods may at any time be excluded 
from eligibility if their importation is con- 
sidered unnecessary or undesirable for any 
reason” (p. 27). 

In addition to paying subsidies on certain 
goods and reducing or suspending import 
duties and taxes in a number of cases to make 
unnecessary or to reduce subsidy payments, 
the government has taken a share of a 
“squeeze” too heavy to be absorbed by in- 
dustry and trade through purchases of Can- 
adiam requirements of certain imports from 
abroad by the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation. Another, and most important, 
reason for government bulk purchases, says 
the Report, “is that this is the only possible 
means of securing supplies of certain essential 
imports” (p. 30). It cites such factors as 
wartime disturbances which often make it 
difficult for private importers to secure sup- 
phes at all, the priority systems of United 
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States and Britain covering many vital com- 
modities, or the requirement in some cases 
that supplies can be obtained only under the 
terms of an international agreement. The 
necessity for inter-governmental purchases has 
made unavoidable a rapid extension of central- 
ized buying, but, “as far as possible, and 
especially in distributing its purchases, the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
has continued to use normal trade channels in 
handling the bulk purchase program” (p. 30-1). 


Food Products 


The next section, on “Agricultural Pro- 
ducts”, points out that “among the most press- 
ing problems faced by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, have been those arising out 
of the effect of increased British contracts and 
‘the rapidly rising domestic demands on the 
supply of livestock and dairy products”. There 
follows a detailed description of the remedial 
action, centering to some extent on price ad- 
justment, which has been designed to increase 
output or balance supplies in the face of 
large and competing demands. It is also 
pointed out that pricing policy has been 
complicated by the necessity of maintaining 
domestic ceilings on food products and by the 
disturbing effects of a continued rapid rise 
in United States farm prices, particularly of 
cattle. The greater portion of this section is 
devoted to the story of dairy and meat pro- 
ducts. 

Modifications in Price Ceiling 


The section on “Price Adjustments” covers 
a wide variety of cases in which application 
of the principle of the individual price ceiling 
has been modified or the original regulations 
adjusted. These include cases where, to meet 
particular problems, it has been necessary to 
make certain exemptions, re-Impose a ceiling, 
bring additional services under the Maximum 
Prices Regulations, clarify existing regulations 
or set standard maximum prices. The section 
also covers the principles followed in making 
adjustments in maximum prices already estab- 
lished and in pricing goods not on the 
market during the basic period. Of growing 
importance are the principles laid down by 
the Board for dealing with applications for 
increases to meet increased costs and for fixing 
the prices of goods which have been newly 
introduced or significantly changed through 
the necessity of substituting different materials 
or methods of manufacture. 
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Reducing the Price of Certain Foods 


The section entitled “Reducing the Prices of 
Certain Basic Foods” outlines the reasons for 
the direct action taken by the government to 
bring the cost of living part way back to the 
level of the basic period. Between October 
1, 1941, and July 2, 1942, the cost-of-living 
index rose by 2:4 points, necessitating the 
payment of an increased cost-of-living bonus 
of 60 cents a week, and of this rise over 90 
per cent occurred in the food index. Four 
months later, on November 1, 1942, the index 
had risen by another 0-7 points and “it ap- 
peared probable that before long a further 
increase in the cost-of-living bonus would be- 
come necessary.” Since increases in the bonus 
tend to raise production costs, and since in- 
creased costs become the basis of application 
for increased prices, it became clear that in- 
creases in the cost-of-living bonus were a 
source of danger to the government’s anti- 
inflationary policy. On December 3, 1942, 
the Minister of Finance announced that by 
the payment of subsidies and/or remission of 
taxes and duties, the retail prices of certain 
basic articles of food were to be lowered with 
the object of reducing the total cost of the 
consumer’s budget. The Report points out 
that there was another important reason for 
undertaking this policy. “A rise in the cost 
of living affects everyone, whereas certain im- 
portant groups—small proprietors, farmers, 
pensioners, etc—do not receive the cost-of- 
living bonus. Hence greater equity is obtained 
by checking the rise in the cost of living than 
by paying the bonus” (p. 45-6). The rest of 
this section deals with the amount and method 
of reduction and with reductions in other 
prices. 

Simplification and Conservation 


There follows an important section on the 
Board’s program of simplification and con-. 
servation which has been designed to reduce 
costs and conserve scarce materials. “Its 
essential purpose is to reduce the types of 
goods produced and services rendered so as 
to employ fewer resources in the production 
and distribution of the total supply” (p. 47). 
The main groups of industries are covered in 
turn: clothing and footwear; paper products; 
newsprint; metal products; rubber products; 
transportation; coal; resins, oils and fats; and 
fertilizer. In certain cases it has been neces- 
sary for the Board to establish control over 
the use of raw materials—wool and certain oils 
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and fats are notable examples.’ In many cases, 
simplification measures have been accom- 
panied by direct restrictions on output, agri- 
cultural implements and metal containers 
being examples. The final portion of this sec- 
tion deals with the curtailment program as 
related to the release of manpower. 


Distribution of Limited Supplies of Goods 


Another important section in this Part of 
the Report is the one on “Distribution, Al- 
location and Rationing” (p. 57). Here the 
question arises as to how limited supplies of 
goods should be distributed among the people 
who require them. The problem has been 
attacked from two sides: distribution within 
the trade, and distribution to the ultimate 
consumer. As the Report points out, “from 
the inception of the price ceiling the Board 
has required suppliers to make an equitable 
distribution among their established customers 
of any goods in short supply” (p. 58), and in 
October, 1942, certain broad rules were set 
forth which are summarized in the Report 
(p. 58-59). With respect to consumer ration- 
ing, three methods have been adopted: (1) 
by permit (e.g., farm machinery); (2) by the 
“honour system” (e.g., the early rationing of 
sugar in January, 1942); and (3) by coupon 
(e.g., the present method of rationing sugar, 
tea and coffee, and butter). The details of 
coupon rationing are reviewed in the latter 
half of this section. The discussion of coupon 
rationing (p. 59-60) points to “the mechanical 
problems that often exist, and in some cases 
the extreme difficulty of achieving equitable 
as distinct from equal distribution” and to 
the fact that. . . “no benefit is gained by re- 
garding coupon rationing as a panacea with 
no drawbacks. It may even on occasion be 
in the national interest to put up with some 
irregularity of supply rather tham to rush into 
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is likely to be temporary and some direction 
is given to distribution at the wholesale level 
by reserving supplies for certain priority users 
or for particular areas.” This does not mean 
that coupon rationing is undesirable; “when 
shortages in certain commodities become 
acute and sustained,” says the Report, “it 
is often preferable to face the problems in+ 
volved in rationing, however great these may 
be’. 

Other sections of this part of the Report 
which are not reviewed here owing to lack of 
space are those on “Consumer Credit” (p. 56). 
“Rentals and Housing Accommodation” 
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(p. 63), “Enforcement”, and on “Price Move- 
ments, August, 1939, to March, 1943”. From 
a table on the last page of Part II of the 
Report, showing point changes in cost-of-liv- 
ing index numbers, August, 1939, to March, 
1943, it is pointed out that “increases in the 
16-month period ending March, 1943, are all 
much smaller than those for the 8-month 
period ending November, 1941. . . Secondly, 
wartime increases to March, 1948, varied 
greatly for different sections of the budget”. 
Food prices, which represent 31 per cent of 
the basic index budget, “advanced by 28-6 per 
cent, while rents and miscellaneous items, 
representing 42 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture budget, increased by only 7:2 and 6-1 
per cent respectively. The influence of these 
two latter groups has been an important 
moderating factor in the overall cost of living 
increase” (p. 70). 


The main problems which confront the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board have been 
indicated in this brief review of its activities. 
They are concerned mainly with maintaining 
civilian production under the price ceiling in 
the face of continued rising costs, and with 
providing for equitable distribution within 
the trade and to consumers in general. 
“Against inflation,’ says the Miu£nister of 
Finance, “our defence must continue to be 
a rigorous andi realistic fiscal policy, overall 
control of prices and incomes, the allocation 
of materials and equipment and the equitable 
rationing of consumers’ goods, and, finally, 
the direction of manpower in the desired 
proportions into armed services, war produc- 
tion and essential civilian industry.” 


Appendices 


Appendices to the Report consist of a 
directory of officials; a list of Orders in 
Council affecting the W.P.T.B.; statements of 
Administrative policy issued by the W.P.T.B.; 
Board Orders classified according to subject; 
Administrator’s Orders classified according 
to Administration; subsidies paid by “the 
C.P.S.C. from inception to March 31, 1943; 
trading losses of associated companies on 
commodity operations to February 28, 1943; 
changes in customs valuation, duties and 
taxes (made on the recommendation of the 
W.P.T.B.); administrative expenditures of the 
W.P.T.B. and associated companies; index 
numbers of the cost-of-living in two wars; 
and index numbers of wholesale prices in 
two wars. In addition, there are several 
charts dealing with price movements and 
changes in the cost-of-living index. 
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Price Control in Canada during April 1945 


Rationing of Meat—Pricing Orders on Certain Foods—Simplification 
and Conservation Orders 


P RICES and supply of certain foods and 
agricultural products were the chief 
problems which the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board dealt with during the month. 
In view of the urgent war needs for meat, 
coupled with increased domestic demand, it 
was decided that meat rationing was the only 
means of preventing the localized shortages 
of the past year from becoming more wide- 
spread and continuous. At the same time, in 
order to exercise more specific control over 
beef prices, retail prices which had been set 
for the Toronto and Winnipeg areas have 
now been fixed for many other areas in 
Canada. These measures, taken in conjunc- 
tion with previous orders of the Board which 
had fixed wholesale prices for beef, pork, lamb 
and poultry and had placed: upper lmits on 
the markups which retailers are allowed to 
use, provide more adequate machinery for 
controlling meat prices. With prices under 
strict control and consumer rationing applied, 
more equitable distribution as between indi- 
viduals and as between the various regions 
in Canada will be achieved. 


Meat Rationing 


The decision to ration meats in Canada was 
announced by the Minister of Finance in the 
House of Commons on March 31. Although 
total production of meats during the past 
year has been greater than in previous years, 
and supplies available to consumers were 
approximately equal to those of 1941, the 
extremely buoyant demand gave rise during 
the past eight or nine months to spasmodic 
shortages. In 1948, the domestic supply, after 
allowing for existing export commitments, will 
be no greater than in 1942, and, as the 
Minister explained, “may be somewhat less, 
while the potential consumer demand is 
almost certain to be greater”. The necessity 
of maintaining an adequate flow of supplies 
overseas, and if possible, of sending more 
meat to Britain in order to maintain its 
present relatively low ration, would have 
resulted in shortages much more widespread 
and prolonged than those which occurred last 
year. ‘With an increased potential demand, 
and a_ stationary or decreased supply,” 
pointed out the Minister of Finance, “there 
are bound to be serious difficulties of equit- 
able distribution .. .”. 


The proposal to establish a weekly ration 
for all persons at approximately two pounds 


will lead to a moderate reduction (roughly 
20 to 25 per cent) in the total consumption 
in Canada, and, according to the advisory 
committee on nutrition to the Food Admin- 
istration, will still allow a quantity of meat 
which is safely above the minimum nuitri- 
tional requirements of an adult male worker. 
It will result in a more equitable distribution 
of supplies and will make it possible to in- 
crease the quantities which can be made 
available for shipment overseas. 

The system decided upon is one whereby 
each meat coupon will represent a_ basic 
quantity of meat. The United States uses 
a point system for meat rationing, which is 
complicated but evidently necessary there to 
meet varying food habits and supply situa- 
tions. Britain on the other hand allows each 
person to spend a certain amount of money 
each week on meat. In Canada, it would 
not be practical to adopt a value coupon 
system, and it would not ensure fair sharing 
since meat is bound to be cheaper in Alberta, 
where it is produced in quantity, than in 
Nova Scotia where meat has to be imported 
from other provinces. 

During April only a few details were 
announced with respect to the rationing 
scheme which was expected to come into 
operation sometime in May. Poultry and 
fish will not be rationed; neither will such 
meats as kidney, liver, heart, brains, and cuts 
like spareribs and ox tail which are more 
than half bone. The two pound ration is 
two pounds by weight as the meat comes 
from the carcass, that is, including bone. It 
is the intention to classify the cuts according 
to the bone content, and adjust the ration 
allowance so that in the case of cuts with no 
bone, the ration will be less than two pounds 
and in the case of cuts with a good deal of 
bone the allowance will be higher. The 
advisory committee on nutrition has advised 
“that differential meat rationing, on the basis 
of occupation, is unnecessary from the vView- 
point of nutrition,” since “a ration allowance 
of two pounds of meat plus customary and 
available amounts of milk, eggs, cheese, fish 
and poultry give more protein from animal 
sources to satisfy nutritional requirements 
than is required for a person of any occupa- 
tion”. 

As a preliminary step in meat rationing, 
strict control of live-stock slaughtering came 
into effect on April 30 (extended from the 
originally announced effective date of April 19 
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in order to take care of possible delay in 
mailing). Introduction of these controls was 
indicated by the Minister of Finance in his 
statement to Parliament when he said: “In 
order to control the supply of meat entering 
into the channels of trade there will be 
restrictions on the right of farmers and of 
other persons to slaughter for sale’, The 
Board Order (No. 261) provides that a permit 
from the Foods Administration is required: for 
slaughtering live stock or for having live stock 
slaughtered for the purpose of selling meat. 
The policy of the Board in issuing these 
permits will be to restrict, as far as 1s 
practicable, the number of establishments 
where slaughtering is permitted to essential 
operators from the standpoint of location, 
volume and efficiency. The control of 
slaughtering is necessary not only to provide 
a steady flow of meat into the usual channels 
of trade, but also to forestall the development 
of so-called “black markets” in meat. Farmers 
are not prohibited from slaughtering live- 
stock or having livestock slaughtered for 
them in order to obtain meat for their own 
consumption on their own farm premises or 
from disposing of such meat to other farmers 
for consumption on their farm premises. 
Organizations amongst farmers known as 
“Beef Rings’ may still function, nor is it 
intended to extend the same degree of control 
of slaughtering to remote deficiency areas or 
to small rural centres. 


To conserve meat supplies and to avoid 
discrimination against those who do not make 
frequent use of restaurants, meatless days 
have been established in all restaurants, 
hotels and other public eating places—this 
being in addition to the usual restrictions on 
supplies to such establishments that go with 
all forms of rationing. A system is being 
worked out for controlling meat in private 
lockers rented to individuals by cold storage 
plants. 

Pricing Orders—Certain Foods 


Butter—An illustration of how prices and 
rationing have become interconnected is shown 
in the case of creamery butter. Previous to 
the rationing of butter it had been necessary 
to reduce manufacturers’ prices of creamery 
butter in British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
since freight rate advantages influenced the 
movement of butter to British Columbia in- 
stead of Eastern Canada. Under rationing, 
and with control of interprovincial shipments 
by the Department of Agriculture, differences 
in prices between certain Provinces in the 
West (e.g. a lower price in Saskatchewan than 
in Alberta and Manitoba) were no longer 
necessary, and consequently uniform maximum 
manufacturers’ prices in three zones (the 
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Western Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, and 
the Maritimes) were authorized by the Board. 
The change in wholesale prices, a one-half cent 
increase in British Columbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, which comes into effect on May 1, will 
not affect the retail price of butter. 
Beef—The standard pricing system for re- 
tail sales of beef, which has been successfully 
operating in the Toronto and Winnipeg areas 
since March 1, has been extended to thirteen 
additional areas, all in Eastern Canada. <A 
detailed schedule, attached to the order, sets 


‘out the maximum price which may be charged 


for any cut. The retailer is required to post 
this schedule in a prominent place in his shop 
along with a cutting chart illustrating the 
cuts and showing their carcass source, (B-260, 
April 27). Another order advances maximum 
wholesale prices for carcasses, sides and quar- 
ters of beef by 50 cents per cwt. for the period 
April 29 to May 26, thus allowing for a further 
seasonal increase in beef prices as announced 
last October (B-267, Apr. 27). Maximum 
wholesale prices for cuts of beef have been 
fixed for the same period, reflecting the sea- 
sonal advance in price (A-707, Apr. 26). Con- 
sumer prices will show increases of a fraction 
of a cent per pound. A further increase in 
maximum wholesale prices of 25 cents will take 
place on May 27, when the peak level will have 
been reached, and beef prices will then be 
free to fluctuate seasonally under that ceiling 
in accordance with market conditions. 

Fish—lIt has been necessary for the Board 
to fix maximum. prices for herring packed in 
tall tins. It was originally intended that the 
entire pack of British Columbia salmon and 
herring in 1943 would be taken by the British 
Ministry of Food, but some adjustments in 
supplies have been made and the herring 
packed in tall tins was not required for export. 
The Board guaranteed that the packers would 
recelve prices equivalent to those paid by the 
British for the herring, and the new order 
fixing maximum rates is the result of the 
agreement (A-686, Apr. 12). In another order, 
maximum prices have been established at 
which processors, wholesale distributors and. 
retailers may sell Pacific frozen halibut. 
(A-708, Apr. 28). 

Macaroni.—Because of low ceilings on bulk 
macaroni, some manufacturers have not been 
operating to capacity, and a new pricing order 
has been issued, designed to stimulate bulk 
production in view of the increased consumer 
demand. A schedule to the order prescribes 
the maximum number of grades of macaroni 
and also limits the number of sizes of packages 
or containers in which the product may be 
packed. Prices on sales of packaged macaroni, 
and on bulk macaroni other than standard are 
held to basic period ceilings. (A-687, Apr. 12). 
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Macaroni was formerly included in a list of 
grocery items on which manufacturers’ prices 
had been reduced in order to permit retailers 
to sell them at basic period prices. 


Corn Syrup—New maximum prices for corn 
syrup have been authorized due to the change 
over from metal containers to a standard glass 
jar holding 34 pounds of corn syrup. They are 
however, in line with prices charged when the 
syrup was packed in metal containers. It 
will be recalled that in order to provide addi- 
tional quantities of corn syrup for household 
use, the Board last January restricted the in- 
dustrial use of corn syrup. 


Fertilizers and Feeds 


Fertilizers and feeds have received con- 
siderable attention by the board with a view 
to keeping the farmer’s costs down and help- 
ing him to meet the food requirements pro- 
gram set for the present year. The fact that 
Canada’s supplies of raw materials for fer- 
tilizer purposes are allocated by the Combined 
Food Board makes it necessary to allocate 
Canada’s share to various areas and for 
different crops, having in mind their com- 
parative importance in the war program for 
foods. To this end, regional offices have been 
opened in Toronto and Montreal to deal with 
matters respecting prices and distribution of 
fertilizers and pesticides. It will be recalled 
that in February the board, in setting maxi- 
mum prices for fertilizer materials or com- 
plete fertilizers, brought about a reduction in 
the price to the farmer in Eastern Canada of 
$2 a ton by introducing in the industry a pro- 
gram of simplified practice and elimination of 
extra transportation and selling costs, and that 
this reduction was later applied in British 
Columbia. 


Several additional orders with respect to 
feeds were issued during April. In the previous 
month a considerable saving to the farmer 
was achieved by an order stabilizing . the 
prices of bran, shorts and middlings by allow- 
ing only one intermediate markup in place of 
the several which formerly prevailed. (Savings 
estimated on the average at $1 per ton.) 
Another order during March set prices for 
alfalfa meal, following the announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture that a subsidy 
would be paid through the office of the Feeds 
Administrator to manufacturers. During the 
same month a new order covering meal and 
animal feed products was issued which 
amended a previous order in several respects. 
Ceiling prices were listed according to protein 
content for animal products, for fish meal and 
linseed oilcake meal. (A-680, Mar. 30). During 
April, an order was issued specifying maximum 
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and minimum contents and proportions of 
calcium, phosphorus and salt contained in 
mixed mineral feeds (A-681, Apr. 9). Through 
these orders and previous ones, feed products 
have been brought under close supervision 
and prices stabilized in an effort to assist the 
farmer in maintaining a high level of output. 


Simplification and Conservation 


General—The heed to conserve metals and 
other scarce materials and to make the best 
possible use of the limited supplies available 
for civilian manufacture are important factors 
in the Board’s program of simplification and 
conservation which was extended to several 
additional products during the month. With 
respect to certain goods which are in short 
supply, it has been necessary to place their 
sales on an essentiality basis. During April 
amended orders were issued with respect to 
new electric stoves and ranges, regulations 
regarding the sale of typewriters were con- 
solidated, and new orders were issued covering 
protective rubber clothing and fire, signal and 
alarm equipment. 

Metal Products—Some of the products 
affected by simplification measures during the 
month were: cast iron ware (griddles and 
flatirons, etc.), which may be made only in 
essential types (A-668, Apr. 1);  buildets’ 
finishing hardware, cabinet locks and padlocks, 
types of which have been reduced from 23,000 
to 2,300 items, and in the manufacture of 
which the use of copper and copper base alloys 
has been restricted (A-675, Apr. 5); plumbing 
equipment, in which the use of copper and 
brass has been further curtailed (A-669, Apr. 
1); and registers and grilles used in gravity 
warm air heating systems and fire, signal and 
alarm equipment in which the use of certain 
metals is prohibited (A-706, Apr. 26, and 
A-678, Apr. 1). Electrical supplies such as 
dry cell batteries have also been restricted to 
certain types (A-678, Apr. 5). 

With respect to certain products, previous 
restrictions have led to such acute shortages 
that 1t has been necessary to issue new regula- 
tions designed to alleviate the situation. For 
example, to meet the increasing demands for 
repairs for electric stoves, an order was issued 
reducing the gauge and weight of resistance 
wire used in making cooking plates and other 
devices using resistance wire. (A-697, Apr. 16). 
Shortages of hair pins and bobby pins has 
made it necessary to increase the metal ton- 
nage: quota from 30 to 45 per cent of 1941 
consumption (A-672, Apr. 1). 

Further orders were issued during the month 
covering bicycles, identification tags, sewing 
machines, office and store equipment, and safes 
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and similar devices following the transfer of 
jurisdiction over such supplies from the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Additional 
restrictions of a minor nature apply to bi- 
cycles and office equipment but all the orders 
follow the general policy laid down in regu- 
lations by the controller of supplies (A-691, 
A-692, A-693, A-694, Apr. 13, and A-702, Apr. 
21.) With respect to electric stoves and ranges 
which were recently transferred from the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to the 
Board, essentiality certificates to purchase new 
stoves will be required of citizens in all parts 
of Canada and not just in certain zones as 
provided in previous regulations (A-701, Apr. 
21). Under another order, used domestic sew- 
ing machines have been put on the same basis 
with respect to price and conditions of sale 
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as used industrial sewing machines, thus en- 
couraging the rebuilding of old machines. 
(A-695, Apr. 14). 


Other Products—Other products covered by 
simplification measures were paraffin waxed 
papers (A-677, Apr. 5), gift wrapping paper 
(A-703, Apr. 22), and medicinal preparations 
with respect to packaging (A-693, Apr. 13). 
Styles of fur garments have been “frozen” 
and their number reduced, thus eliminating 
the “peak and valley” production seasons usu- 
ally experienced by an industry in which 
fashion plays a major part. (A-688, Apr. 12). 
Another order places the sale of protective 
rubber garments on an _ essentiality basis 
(A-705, Apr. 26). Controls were also placed 
on the sale or transfer of fire, signal and 
alarm equipment (A-673, Apr. 1). 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, April, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Nore: Owing to misunderstandings which 
have arisen regarding retail prices published 
in this section of the Lasour Gazxtts, the 
following explanation has beem thought neces- 
sary :— 

1. The Cost-of-Living Index 1s 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and is used in the deter- 
mination of the Cost-of-Living Bonus. 
This index is not calculated from the 
data as to prices, etc. shown in Tables 
3 and 4 below. 

2. Tables 3 and 4 include certain 
data collected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and certain other 
data gathered by official correspond- 
ents of the Lasour GAZETTE, as indi- 
cated below. 

3. Tables of prices have been print- 
ed in the Lasour GazettE along the 
same lines as at present since 1910— 
long before the cost-of-living bonus 
system came into effect. 

4. As to Tables 3 and 4, tt should 
be pointed out that the prices of cer- 
tain commodities, especially meats and 
food products, vary substantially even 
within a single locality. In most cases 
the figures given are average figures 
for each locality. 


FURTHER slight advance, four-tenths 

of one point, was recorded for the official 
index number of the cost of living at the be- 
ginning of April as compared with the previ- 


ous month and seven-tenths of a point as 
compared with February 1. However, the 
index remained three-tenths of a point lower 
than when the last change was made in the 
cost-of-living bonus on the basis of the index 
at July 1, 1942. The index (on the base period 
1935 to 1939 as 100) was 117-6 at April 1; 
117-2 at March 1; 116-9 at February 1; 117-9 
at July 1, 1942; and 100-8 at August 1, 1939. 
The increase at the beginning of April was 
due mainly to higher prices for meats, pota- 
toes, cheese, and oranges while an appreciable 
decline was recorded in the price of eggs. The 
food group as a whole advanced one full 
point during the month under review but 
there were fractional advances also in the 
clothing and miscellaneous groups. The in- 
crease in the former was due to higher prices 
for women’s wear and in the latter to 
advances in the rates for newspapers and 
barbers’ charges. 


Since the outbreak of war the advance in 
the index has been 16:7 per cent. For the 
equal period during the last war, that is, be- 
tween, July, 1914, and March, 1918, the ad- 
vance was 44:3 per cent. Between October 1, 
1941, and April 1, 1943, the period covered 
since the establishment of the ceiling on prices, 
the advance in the index was 1:8 per cent. 
For the comparable period during the last 
war, October, 1916, to April, 1918, the advance 
was 25°2 per cent. 

Foods have advanced 29:6 per cent between 
August, 1989, and April, 1943; clothing 20-1 
per cent; home furnishings andi services 16-7 
per cent; fuel and light 13-8 per cent; rent 
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7-2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group 
6°3 per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 

6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June ‘24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 
_ The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). .The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher tham during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Im each issue of the Lapour GazErTE 
the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. Prices 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain kinds of fresh, cured and canned fish were 
exempted by the Board from the provisions of 
the maximum prices regulations. The order 
does not apply to sales by farmers and fisher- 
men to dealers or processors of live stock, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream, farm-made cheese, 
and fish, but does apply to sales by such 
dealers and processors and to sales by farmers 
and fishermen to consumers. 
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The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 
and $2,500 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: food (31:3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index ex- 
cluding rents and services. The figures at 
certain dates since August, 1939, are: August, 
1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; October, 103:8; 
November, 104-3; December, 104-3; January, 
1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; March, 105-5; 
April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 105-3; July, 
106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
108-4; November, 109-7; December, 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


‘PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 





On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
_ base 100-0 Home 
for August, "Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food . Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
LOTS ce eA es RT na a 79-7 88-3 74-3 76°9 88-0 70-3 
DO D4 s eee dies a BR TM ail ee 80-0 91-9 72:1 75°4 88-9. 70-3 
TTB hve eee coats MT Va ian Hest eae 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
TOUR eR TE | Dee es id ea 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
ONT es a can OR lea a a 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
ER EAI VAN am a ea sat ta 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
Dy CERO MMRRLNT A UUTOR SGD. She TTBS MALY ed 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
TO QO Ue Usk. lat alla ct iek MREA neel Mh 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
MOO as Verh ee) ph bnet alee et ke sec scnarae Mig 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
TODO SUNIL CNM REARS ATU 8 Bo A 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
POQG Urea pee tk eae a daa 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
1 LPL ake Se 5S Reply hai et 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
1 Lk Ms ae ihe Se cap Fol ILE 8 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
TI PACU EEL I to ra) WA TOG MIE a 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
WAS YBN Mea A Ela Hales had Ps eal) ALiaas 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
TOSH A OM Lea) AN pet he Lae nell 96-2 04-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
TOS Gee a eee tO Wee Ovacioe eR 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
TOS Zu eet eee Met Ce rene nes a 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
ERTS POND Wat UO AMIE Apt te A 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
ANISUBE Aaaelc onstage ss: 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October 2........ Tee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
INGvember ua... ae). 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December Ifo. Hany 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
Daehn UANNG Ih» RUNMU Pa 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
Vanary ol dun y noes ee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
JA rt ee ay ky 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
Pulyioen es Sa ee 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
October 1... 00. i 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
STN. ALUIe ae ee ee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
WANUATY) 2 ner sieht ak 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
February 2eiiw ee 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Mar hed ee Lait 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
HN CU NE WS AR om rede SSPE 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
EV: Mg ROUTE NE | MUP 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
A RTD Tey OA an pasate Ce Daye CN 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105:-6 
uly 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
AUPUSE Denes eat 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114:3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106:4 
‘October sake 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106°5 
November lic 40 .,. 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
Wscember Wice. ook 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 ED 119-9 117-9 106-7 
Year ih i) ies sear Mae 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
JARUAE Ved eee bea 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106°8 
INS chy hentai aya earner 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
INAH oN enh moe id tow! 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
April 1.. Etta aie he 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
CAE! (abby eemetarte Areln ae 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
June we Vee) ae 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
JULY: Dis eA Dele ore 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
August a bee 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107:1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
October Mrsiiieietae 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.......... 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
« December 1)... 0.5)... 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
1943 
JADUSEY.2. 0 Vee ee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107°5 
Hoebruarvelscccwuie ies 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Marchi omnes 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
April 1.. cAaRats esto 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 


* Kor the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1943 


August, 1939=100 








Home atone ig 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
— Totai Food Rent Fuel Clothing | ings and | laneous 

Services i 
HIahiisxr ee ee. a ace doce edo Ce eee. 115-7 132-7 104-8 104-4 116-9 114-7 108-2 
Saint Jolin) 9.00 or 2 es Ferre eee see sean Lae 116-7 127-0 107-3 109-5 121-5 116-0 109-9 
Montreal 8 oye irritate) s/o Weenie een Mes ae, Aas 119-0 132-6 108-3 116-3 123-2 117-6 105-7 
POLORTON Or ee ee cele Core ar ORS MIMO Ae 115-4 126-2 108-5 117-7 117-4 113-8 107-5 
Wir peg ee ee eke mes ks Te acs Man Od a Be we lL 114-7 129-0 104-4 107-1 117-1 115-6 105-7 
Peto} <2 OTD) OO Ape cy ad MR MRO IVC Na ll UE a 117-4 129-9 113-1 107-0 119-4 119-7 105-7 
ENON CON eset s Perey the ene ee oes cer aT Ga ct ae aca 114-1 128-2 100-0 99-4 123-4 117-1 106-7 
TWENCOUVCR | ete te Le Cate: Ohh Rice RR me ap Se a 2 116-7 135-8 99-4 111-5 120-1 113-0 107-2 





TABLE III—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE 
FOODS AND FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1943 


Commodities Per | April} April | April} April | April] April} April | April | April | April | April | April | Mar. | April 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 |} 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
c c c c ¢ Cc c Cc. c ¢c c c c c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... lb. | 24-5 | 28-3 | 24-2 | 29-0 | 38-9 | 39-3 | 28-8 | 35-4 | 20-7 | 27-8 | 31-9 | 34-3 | 39-2 | 39-6 
Beef, round steak....... Decade ctare 20-4 | 21-5 | 25-7 | 30-8 | 33-8 | 23-9 | 30-1 | 16-7 | 28-5 | 27-7 | 30-5 | 35-7 | 36-3 
Beefsribiroast #20)... lb. |..°....] 18-8 | 18-7 | 23-6 | 28-3 | 31-2 | 22-3 | 27-5 | 15-9 | 20-6 | 27-8a| 29-7 | 34-3a] 34-9a 
Beef, shoulder..........} lb. | 16-5 | 16-4 | 16-6 | 19-8 | 24-1 | 25-2 | 16-2 | 21-9 | 11-3 | 15-9 | 19-06] 21-8} 26-36] 26-8) 
eerste Wine ss sere Wee ey TS PRR RATS OR LSB 21-1 | 12-6 | 17-4 9-2 | 18-3 | 15-7 | 18-1 | 22-3 | 22-6 
Veal, forequarter.......| lb. | 17-6 | 17-1 | 18-1 | 21-7 | 26-3 | 26-4 | 19-0 | 24-3 | 12-3 | 16-6 | 19-4 | 21-3 | 26-0 | 26-6 
Mutton, hindquarter...| Ib. | 21-0 | 20-8 | 22-6 | 26-9 | 33-2 | 36-2 | 27-4 | 30-1 | 19-2 | 24-0 | 30-1c| 32-7c| 38-2c| 38-6c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| lb. | 20:3 | 18-4 | 20-9 | 27-3 | 35-7 | 39-1 | 30-0 | 29-0 | 14-5 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 29-6 | 31-5 | 32-4 
Pork, salt mess........ lb. | 18-5 | 17-4 | 18-5 | 28-3 | 33-6 | 35-8 | 26-6 | 26-6 | 14-3 | 21-3 | 20-4 | 24-0 | 25-1 | 25-3 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-1 | 24:7 | 27-6 | 34-5 | 48-1 | 54-4 | 41-3 | 37-6 | 18-8 | 30-3 | 28-5 | 39-9 | 40-7 | 40-6 
Bacon, sliced..:........ Lhe Pair Naeseeat hay CAC IDARI i |b OM 58:4 | 45-6 | 42-0 | 21-9 | 33-7 | 32:7 | 43-2 | 45-3 | 45-4 
Fish, salt'cod.......... He yi) NM Yea sea Ya ey LB 24-4 | 21-4 | 21-3 | 17-4 | 18-1 | 20-0 | 25-1 | 28-3 | 28-7 
Bish finnanihaddied we Wl. HP ROe a Te eRe UNS CR ee 21-1 | 19-8 | 20-4 | 15-9 | 16-9 | 19-8 | 23-8 | 27-0 | 28-5 
B00 kN ac Le Ib. | 19-1 | 17-5 | 18-9 | 28-2 | 34-7 | 38-5 | 22-5 | 22-1 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 10-3 | 16-1 | 18-2 | 18-3 
Hees: freshil.o.:.2... 22 doz. | 24-0 | 23-4 | 26-6 | 37-1 | 46-0 | 53-1 | 33-5 | 40-3 | 22-9 | 28-2d} 27-0d| 36-5d| 42-°d| 41-3d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 23-2 | 21-8 | 26-0 | 32-9 | 48-9 | 48-3 | 30-6 | 34-9 | 18-1 | 24-0f| 23-5f| 32-4f] 38-1f] 36-5/ 
ME hee oss See qt. 8-9 9-1 8-8 |.10-1 | 12-0 | 15-0 | 12-4 | 12-5 9-3 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 10-2 | 10-2 
Butter) dairy+...3..4 4: Ib. | 29-5 | 33-1 | 33-3 | 42-6 | 49-2 | 65-5 | 38-7 | 44-3 | 24-9 | 23-6 | 34-7 | 35-7 | 37-1 | 37-1 
Butter, creamery....... lb. | 34-7 | 87-9 | 38-3 | 47-9 | 54-8 | 72-5 | 44-9 | 49-0 | 28-8 | 26-6 | 38-8 | 39-1 | 40-0 | 40-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild} lb. | 19-3 | 22-0 | 23-3 | 30-8 | 31-1 | 37-8 | 28°5 | 33-8h] 19-5h| 22-2h| 24-2 | 36-5 | 34-0 | 34-2 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-3] 4-8) 4:6] 62] 7-8) 9-2] 7:0] 7-7] 5-5] 6-6] 6:7] 6-8] 6:9] 6-9 
iN Vorn os Ame) es wey ba lb. SOe te A- OMe Oe gM 0:9) Te Gre (Msc Onie aS le 4 Ot 26 iP SO) Hee f. S iG. Mapes sls omerere 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb. 4-4] 5-2} 4:8] 5-6] 8-0] 83] 5-6] 63] 4:6] 5:0] 5:2] 5-7] 5-7] 5-7 
RCO IN» ts cance temate aie Me b 5-8} 5:9) 6:4] 6-9] 10:7] 17-1] 9-3 | 10-5] 7-9] 8-1] 9-3 | 10-8 | 12:3 | 12-4 
Tomatoes, canteds 29 Bp Ctin, bape phot. ww tosds fee de es 21-6 | 19-2 | 15-6 | 11-7 | 10-5 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 14:0 | 14-1 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... TAN GAs ioc ae 10:4 | 14-6 | 19-9 | 21-2 | 19-1} 15-9 | 11-7 | 10-5 | 12-0 | 12-4 ]......]...... 
Corn, canned, 2’s.. CU STMN Re 8 Ae ae ae 10:6: | 15>7.| 28°68) W20-S 1721) 16-9) 401-6 1 10°5 12-4 1394 poe as 
Beans id ryib ae hed aee lb. 5-9 | 6-9 | 9-3 | 18-4 | 16-9 | 11-9] 8-9] 11-8] 3-7] 5-0] 6-2] 6-6] 6-5] 6-5 
Onions: \2 ais ete te 1) ORT | Sh kal | oe [CARE Ohegay (Lah AMP ROG 14-5] 14-5] 8-3] 3:4] 4:2] 50] 6-9] 5-7] 6-0 
Potatoes. ie: seat a ae. 75 lb.}108-3 | 80-0 |154-9 |247-5 |160-8 |512-5 |123-1 {105-5 | 76-7 |115-0 |105-8 [180-1 |......]...... 
Potatoes’) e yaks tae SI oh UT a aM VA a AE 106-9 | 29-2 | 25-8 | 19-1 | 27-2 | 25-7 | 40-0 | 44-1 | 46:3 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. | 18:0 | 11-6 | 138-7 | 14-6 | 22-1 | 29-2 | 23-0 | 21-4 | 14-8 | 15-6 | 14-9 | 15-1 | 16-9 | 17-3 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-5 | 12-9 | 12-8 | 14-3 | 17-6 | 27-6 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 10-9 | 10-7 | 11-5 | 12-7 | 14-0 | 14-1 
Raisins, seedless: $16 O78 |G in chan oe u[male eee pae a lee titeecd coe tok ke os DORO Dee Out lo" Si pile L pidGs de | LO Lae ae lakes cule eiatelc 
Cunpants eee. «cdo 1 SVAN vsfoae ct Fh eee Cal Rl oh a a 31-0 | 23-2 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 14-9 | 14-8 | 15-1 | 15-5 | 15-5 
Péaches canned 2is: ii Me ting Wa. tapas Oe oe eee Spee 41-4 | 35-5 | 26-5 | 20-3 | 16-3 | 15-6 | 16-0 | 20-7 | 20-7 
Corn’syrup, 51b...)..... CAN Wee ees ad Pac yates Poet at eh ahval 2 aly 70-2 | 52-4 | 42-3 | 39-1 | 42-9 | 45-5 | 59-6 | 60-3 j...... 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 5:6] 8-1] 9-3 | 9-6] 10-6 | 21-7] 8-4] 7-4] 7-4] 63] 7-9] 8-6] 8-6] 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... Ib. | 5-2] 7:3] 8-6] 8-8] 10-0 | 20-4] 8-0] 7-0] 7-1] 6:2] 7-7] 8-4] 8-5] 8-5 
Teamblackem es. j:.15. 429: lb. | 85-1 | 86-9 | 38-2 | 43-9 | 51-1 | 65-9 | 54-4 | 70-6 | 42-0 | 58-5 | 69-5 | 84-0 |......]..-.-. 
COfbOn cdi. 5 ska saucils lb 37-9 | 39-1 | 38-9 | 40-0 | 40-9 | 60-4 | 53-6 | 70-7 | 39-9 | 34-0 | 45-9 | 48-0 | 44:2 | 44:3 
Cocoa ss lbxee 6.26 4.4 ze Wi (a Be oo gine ee BOO | a ae 30-8 | 29-1 | 27-5 | 24-7 | 19-2 | 19-3 | 19-0 | 19-0 | 19-0 
} $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...) ton 8:65} 8-49] 8-56} 10-35] 11-48] 15-92] 17-40] 16-37] 15-34] 14-64] 15-85) 16-60} 16-60} 16-59 
Coal, bituminous.......] ton 6-14; 5-95) 6-03] 8-18} 9-25] 11-20) 10-93] 10-11] 9-25] 9-44] 10-05) 10-57]......|..---- 
COM Bee oak RAS Aes 10/0) «Wie eae Syed be ee I An UO er 6S eed Do Sl 13-00] 11-71] 11-94] 12-80) 13-60]......]...-.. 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 7-00| 6-72} 6-64] 8-10] 10-74] 12-72] 12-50] 12-30] 10-09} 9-51] 10-20] 11-36] 11-57| 11-34 
Wood dbardperoves 5. eord i... RA. fe ds o [oicds a lntelee 14-56] 14-35] 14-64] 11-97] 11-60] 12-35] 13-63] 14-16} 14-19 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-47] 5-02] 4-83] 5-91] 7-99] 9-71] 9-30] 8-90] 7-46] 7-14] 7-59] 8-35} 8-64) 8-63 
Wood, soft, stove....... Corda tet ueeetes, alte bl oCleee nas tee, tke 11-36] 11-01) 11-07] 9-05} 8-56} 9-02} 9-72] 10-21} 10-01 
a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. ad Grade A. Grade B. h Kind most sold. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

- ne 43) rey ke : 4 - 

a ie ek ae: ee ee ee 

@ 13 (2 13 Raa a ct i baad Eman ole SAP PR 
LOCALITY ARIS WS SAS BB Pane Tb “ Soul teats Th eek ee eS a.) Be] oe >. 
aa] 26 |aes) es | 6 | 5/38/28 1/25 es] 4 | 2a) sy] 88 
ae c —_ = P| | a mS Oo ot hee 
$5188 loes|/ 38] 2s] 2s | 8818s] es (sss Bs | ss | se] 38 
—o | onlsanl @2) 26). 84 a &/2aleh&al oa |] oa a. 

Sei WF ca am WA a a OM ed Boa aioe ees Ota 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents 

Dominion (average).......... 39-6 | 36-3 | 34-9 | 26-8 | 22-6 | 29-2 | 26-6 | 38-6 | 35-1 | 32-4 | 27-8 | 25-3 | 40-6 | 45-4 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 43-4 | 37-6 | 34-4 | 27-6 | 22-9 ]...... 20-0 | 38-5 | 35-1 | 35-5 | 29-1 | 24-6 | 42-5 | 45-1 
1S yy ney sare ee reser 47 38-3 | 36 SOP ae ln2e | L Pee RIA ao Me cou cite cae 6 Sor (ale cao 45-4 
2—New Glasgow........... 42-9 | 37-8 | 34-7 | 28-5 | 24-1 ]...... 20 40 36-5 | 35 29-4 | 25-4 | 42 45-2 

3A miherstiey. uae cs aoa Ales OOo. seme 27 2153) eee seat es | Meee BA vse ses 28 fa a eee ees 46 
Ae Plalifaxeruien sta. os fathers 43 Sil oeso tae PATER Ya es howe ae ake 37 BAD e lie. ce 28 yaa lees oe 44-6 
FTN ASOL er rte ced Ae pac atl Ce CREA Serene nif Mepetaredt akc co Memeeaege es TSE EN ClT RMUmetir | coal tt Aw | eari eee onan ele Be Nal ee 44-8 
(ed Bra hbo uv aes WE CNEL IEE 43 B52 Bib SS (DBs Qond adoareritisderraeeetiseenren sd etenarn BH De einsin 26°44 242g 44-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 41:3 | 35-5 | 34-5 | 27 7-590 a | ee 20:0 Tee 35-5 | 30-0 |...... 24-2 | 40-0 | 44-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 41-8 | 35-5 | 33-2 | 25-2 | 20-8 | 26-5 | 27-0 | 38-8 | 34-4 | 34-5 | 27-8 | 24-4 | 39-0 | 44-4 
8—Moncton................ 39-8 | 34-8 | 32-3 | 25-7 | 19-8 ]...... ZO aes 34-2 | 35 28-9 | 24-4 | 38 46-9 
9— Saint JONN. ccc once 43-9 | 36-6 | 34-2 | 25-8 | 20-8 | 26-3 | 29 36-6 | 37-3 | 34 29-5 | 24-2 | 40 42-7 
10—Fredericton............. Ale7 | So721| core 24-2 Vot-7 || 2057 IL... 41 Sl: Old emwen 25 DAGe le cise ce 46-3 
11—WBathursts oe ck esc kbecosl doh Sd veubitee Siete he aed Rise peal os 08 Gycdl aeve Se eeycdliii b. PemeetNe Ropes Ae 8 PW Ace eae ok. | ia en 41-7 
Quebec (average)............. 37-9 | 36-5 | 30-8 | 25-4 | 18-4 | 30-0 | 25-0 | 35-3 | 29-9 | 30-0 | 25-2 | 25-0 | 35-5 | 42-8 
Hoa WUCUCG cee atest shears 30:4 WdveOl 28 7] 2670) | Or Silvera louiersens 2 Grdalicaieceneeew 252 98|4255-|\eee 39-3 
13—Three Riversiictsck.s snus 40-4 | 36-2 | 29-9 | 25-2 | 19-9 |...... 23 31-7 | 27-3 | 28 24-7 | 23-2 | 41 46-2 
14— Sherbrooke............... 40-4 | 38-6 | 33 28-7 | 19-7 | 31-3 | 25 36-7 || 82 32 DE- On 24S Meare 37-7 
1F——SOrel el aig ot Ben sales 36-9 | 38-1 | 31-2 | 23-5 | 17-9 | 28-5 |...... 34 SO aise ws 8 Qs Baie Ves 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 33 Soo oko yooe-d 20d peda he. take BOB N28 | oes 25-1 | 2 2cnie. eee 46-3 
17a SOUNSH meu Hee ae ben 41-3 | 37-1 | 30-5 | 26-1 | 16 S295 Hebe. ATS Ais6 20 dot 27 25:9) Hensee at 44-6 

18—Thetford Mines......... 33-1 | 35-7 | 24-3 | 26-6 | 18-8 |...... 30 guipee teks. 24-9 | 25 24-2 | 24 30 37 
19—Montreal................ 39-2 | 36-8 | 85-3 | 22-8 | 18-1 | 25-5 | 22 35-1 | 31-2 | 35 24-67 |" 27-20 eee 44-2 
DO EDU No a. opts ee apes ey 37-6 | 35-4 | 33-8 | 25-1 | 18-7 | 32-2 ]...... 35 SQeilatia. Os. 26:9! 2Se7aMiae see 45-9 
Ontario (average)............ 39-5 | 36-8 | 36-1 | 27-8 | 23-2 | 29-9 | 28-1 | 39-5 | 36-9 | 33-8 | 28-9 | 26-2 | 41-3 | 45-2 
D1 -—OLtawas sacs be 4 ncaeoetanys 44-4 1 38-3 1.37-6 | 28-8 | 23-4133 | 4....0. SOS Moe. Waly a 27 SPDs niskiee 47-8 
22—Brockville.............. BY GR RG! tice | STF CYA tel OE ewe sig ee Panam pe | La e 83 mle Mays 26; 2rin Seat ae 45-8 
23-——IKINPStOM. nc eek oe <b cele 39-4 | 35-3 | 34-1 | 26-5 | 18-5 |...... 30 39-8 | 36-5 | 30 Qhsl | 2c We es 44.7 
24—-Belleville............... 38-1 | 36 "y(n IN ar ie ed ict I eek 33 38-7 | 35-8 | 35 99-4. \5 oe 45 46-7 
25—Peterborough........... 40-1 | 37-4 | 38-1 | 29-2 | 23-9 | 34 30 39 37-7 | 32 29-8 | 27-7 | 45 46-1 
16—Oshawa.................- 38-2 | 36-8 | 39 28-3 | 24-6 | 32-8 | 27 40-3 | 37-6 | 30 SO merlin tte 42 45-9 
pay Dy gt bie. Sean Captian WN aR 40-7) 1" 30204) 30°50, | 28°61 26° |eecols. 5.5. BORG Mow lobes ght Bday eyasicas Ie Goan sts 48-2 
28 OrontOy ua) eee eee 39-1 | 36-4 | 41-1 | 28 23-5 {30-5 |) 27 40-2 | 37-9 | 37 25-9122: 5) cae 47-6 
29—Niagara Falls........... 28-7 1 37-1 436-6 | 28-2 4.29-9 1129-8 Jo.) 2. ALS IS 4 OMe. 2018 230 \Rilpcrionl| see 44-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 42-5 | 37-8 | 39-8 | 29-4 | 21-6 ]...... 27 39-3 | 38-3 | 30 C3) 20 tveon 40 45-1 
31> Samal tons. ts as eee ere. 41-1 | 38-5 | 37-2 | 28-6 | 26-3 | 31 27 39-1 | 37-4 | 33 SO Nt aaa 42 44.7 
32—Brantiord....5/5......5- 39-6 | 36-8 | 36 27-9. 20-8. 27-4 he... .2. 39-4 | 36-9 | 35 OE ice srcxorert 43 46-7 
Coa Cra Gee ae apse See: ares hs opel 38-7 NncOrt MnO Wal P2S-7 Ale w Was bey 28-5 | 38-8 | 37°8 |...... PA Forme Ge 43 46-3 
$4—Guelph............... "37-9 | 36-1.1 33°] | 27-3 | 25-4 | 27-7 12.4... 42 OWLS thi ete aR Be Lake eee | alee 45-2 
35—Kitchener ...:.).) se bac 39-3 | 38-1 | 35-3 | 28 24-2) iO a So ee 39 GS ELA eee PHA Yee ee de BS At 45-2 
36—Woodstock.............- 40 OLD oe ool 25° O tD by) aes. le. 4.8. 38 OSD Alite ae oe 2:6 S1ADMR. pasha Meh 42-5 
37—Stratford...............| 36 Bai OO*O11 Zi Sih 22S, \ewne exis amedan eee O6e0 Ai dee 29's 2 Wivetavctste' | aaa 45-7 
$8 LONGON! ose testcies Rete 40 36-9 | 37 28 23-4 | 28-6 | 25 38-9 | 37-5 | 35 28 tl aeeee 40 44-4 
390-—St. Thomas.) l2) 3... dae 40-7 | 37-3 | 36-7 | 28-1 | 24-7 | 28-8 | 32 38-3 | 37-6 | 36 29. Dalaeen ee 42 44-6 
40—Chatham............... 39-8 | 38-1 |. 37-1 | 28-6 | 21-8 129-3 7... 004.008: 37-6 Wee ae Beall OciOnime eee 45-5 
AL WVINUSOP ja sgh. so a kee 40 36:2 | 85-5 | 27-8 | 24-4 |. .2.:. 24 37-4 | 36-8 | 35 30°22 120 38 43-9 
A LSAT NIA bikie: Bata ey 39-5 | 36:2 435-3 1 27:5 |.23-9 | 381 |...... AU 7 Os a aielerss = 28 °4 M2931 a2, 20 45-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 38-4 135-7 438-2 1:26-2.|.22-5. ten 24a. hk. 40-7 1) 35>Gal ca DLs La eet eos 44-9 
44—North Bay............. 40-9 | 37-4 | 37-4.) 28-9 | 26-8 Jo... ¢.4....2.Iu..... 04 alone ae 29: Fil 27 =e hae eee 47 +3 
Ab SUGDUNY 1. atte ieee 38-9-] 37-1 | 35-1} 27-9 | 22-7 |...... 30 36:8) SG: lew. | 29-1 | 24-2 | 40 42-5 
AG—COpalty yaa deh oe eerste teks SOsode seen VAST aOR Veto aye be DA: SUN ly Sab 34-3 | 35 297i ZOOM ae eae 43-4 
Af—= THINNING: ces be eee shes 36-3 | 84-9 | 33-1 | 25-6 | 23-4 | 28-3 | 25 39 37-6 | 32 29-5 | 25-6 | 37 42-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 41 37-5 | 32-4 | 26-9 | 21-5 |...... 27 39-7 | 35-5 | 35 28-5 | 24 40 42-9 
49—Port Arthur............. 40 36-5 | 33-4 | 25-5 | 22-6 | 26-7 | 27 40 35-8 | 35 28: Dle2drSi nee 46-9 
50—Fort William............ 40-4 | 37-3 | 33-1 | 24-8 | 20-5 |...... 30 41-6 | 36-3 | 35 2827 ol. c2ks Gh eee 44-4 
Msnitoba (average)........... 37-6 | 33-5 | 35:3 | 26-3 | 22-6 | 28-3 | 22-5 | 37-1 | 36-1 | 25-0 | 27-9 | 24-8 | 37-0 | 46-0 
51-——-Wimnipes,) 5... 2. p.nia. dso 37-8 | 34-2 | 33-7 | 27-2 | 24 28-3 | 22 Dee AOU dallcensinate 30 24-8 | 39 45-6 
52-=—Brandon® 0 ans anon 3h Syl Sue Soleo On saled) | amaoss 23 36-3 | 35-5 | 25 25 Sale eeee 35 46-3 
Saskatchewan (average) 35-0 | 31-5 | 31-8 | 24-0 | 19-9 | 25-5 | 22-5 | 34-1 | 32-4 | 28-3 | 23-7 | 22-0 | 39-7 | 42-2 
Dos VERTU Loren Leo cic gate 38-2 | 33-8 | 32-2 | 24-3 | 21-2 | 24-7 | 27 33-1 | 31-8 | 30 22 Oa lkoar oe 43 43-6 
54—Prince Albert........... 29-4 | 27-1 | 28-7 | 21-7 | 18-7 | 25-6 | 22 Oli le oot amle mene 2333 y|22ro ee 36-1 
5O—-Saskate@on.. ..t 2. a. aes 30 32-1 | 32-6 | 24-4 | 19-1 | 26-1 | 21 34-7 | 31-9 | 28 24-2 | 21-5 | 36 | 44-4 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 37-4 | 33 354, 1) 25°4.120°6 lied. &. 20 36-7 | 33 27 De Tonge ne 40 44-6 
Alberta (average)............. 37-5 | 33-5 | 382-8 | 24-5 | 21-1 | 25-1 | 24-3 | 38-1 | 33-3 | 26-8 | 25-7 | 24-1 | 36-0 | 45-8 
57—Medicine Hat....... s.5.| 86°5 |,33-3 | 83-3 | 25 PA RE Weak aes 2 BS be i OAR Oc ON | Be ORs ge 45-8 

58—Drumheller............. 36 33-1 | 28-1 | 23 18 24 PAs OPH cen Bs 34-5 | 28 26 23°31 eo0 44 
59—Edmonton.............. 36-1 1 Soo | 209051) 1936) leds. as Sboe Jhoo Uicee PAGO BOHM oon 44-8 
OD — Calgary Nc chicks ome A iin 39-9 | 35-1 | 37 25-14 23-5 | 26-24 25 39°5 932-3 a... 4... 267M 2b-3 438 47-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 39-2 | 35 32-3 | 26-3 | 20°6 Ju... ce. 23 BSL oles ecoeOMlngo = Jel ania 40 46-4 
British Columbia (average)..| 42-9 | 38-2 | 38-8 | 27-9 | 27-8 | 31-0 | 31-6 | 42-0 | 36-9 | 35-4 | 29-0 | 26-3 | 46-8 | 51-1 
62—Pernies. 27: > be. G0 das 36 38-7 | 28-5 | 26 7 eB EN ae AOE 240) al aide 0 314 We seat 48-4 
63— Nelson Bk Aion lie yee 40-8 | 38 39-8 | 30 28-7 | 30 30 42-4 |... 00. Bi UOC paws ae 7 45 47-2 
64—Trail....... Late ep Te 3 38 37-9 | 29-2 | 27-8 | 32 Ay 45 39 38 31 26 42 47-6 
65—New Westminster....... 42-3 | 38-4 | 39-6 | 27-1 | 27-5 | 30-8 | 30 40 S4eSilee tee Diiit NEQS Shy 51-5 
BON ENCOU VED no) te aa 43-6 | 38 87-4 | 26 28-1. |) Oe 1 qantas 41-4 | 34-4 | 29 PAE Aa PN Be aa 51-8 
G7 VAROFIS Roce. Wee sca a 44-9 | 39-6 | 40-5 | 28-3 | 28-3 | 32 |...... 42-4 | 36-7 |...... DAO A MOON ease 52-3 
68— Nanaimo Deh prvi Meta es by RE 47-6 | 42-1 | 40-4 } 29 SOwam ieee 36 42-8 | 37 35 28-9 | 27 50 56-3 
69—Prince Rupert........... 40-6 | 35-5 | 35-7 | 24-8 | 25-4 | 22-5 | 30 A 15a ee pts lhs. bain sale ye 28 50 53-3 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 


ao 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1943 





o 
Fish ve Eggs Butter 
= Bo 
r deh: 3 a g eo S si ¢ re 
a HS, ® Bo = ® ma - 2 
Se fied Oe Wea ek: AS ey ie rig. Seed ace. | iyi bea - 
me | ae Sel aS aS a : ‘23 So» 0 8 s e |} oa re Ss oh! 
a ae 3 de, «freon ap oem). 1a a2 ae ao | 8 (hah ete | Os | ee. | Pe 
Os O" ts pa iee O a Tafel) so Be) Be) Po) a8 =e) <5 - | As. fe Bevis! ® wn 
Pi laee boro, | So, beknd aa tl Sn oe yor to eet oo | ro! bee 1) ae 
gS | of | SES | HES | 2 Sb SU Ae tees teem a See | es SSS |) ee 
8d Eee aaga|/aea| aoe =a qe Pawnee eat eS |e rm | ae |) 2S 
en Oo ae) = oa) fy op 4 a) O oO = QA 6) 
cents eents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
65-4 29-3 37-8 25-4 28-7 28-5 22-3 18-3 19-7 41-3 36-5 10-2 37-1 40-0 
66-1 21-7 AD 3:1) 5, 2 FR. 2 30-5 26-3 24-0 19-3 19-9 FEES 1 be 10-3 39-0 43-4 
68-7 24 AQ itl i Wee 8 BOSOM VER. 2 shel elcs ee ee « 18-9 19-7 AU oi f! WES hide te 11-12 38 43-8 | 1 
68 25 AQ: Five. 2 Rea COE LTE ag eee le ts )k Se 19-6 19-8 AB OR i Geter 10 40 43-3 | 2 
(op age Ulla oor AO th eae ICH EO & Bp wee SI as A a 19-6 20-1 ZAC hia hae ct te 10b 2 yee 42-9 | 3 
67 20-7 1 el ee a Dog Fag UF ii ire A Bs Bes oe 18-9 19-7 AGO oe aay. 10° bales < see! 44 4 
O64 he oaee- AO Oi eee A SOLGE | ete ke ee eS 18-9 19-6 Ci 1Qh Oi aves vente 43 5 
64-2 17 A ORR Be hear he 31:9 26-3 24 20 20-3 mn Das eae 10 ee Pes ae 43-1 6 
(7 fe | A ee O° Ol cus. oes eon (at a de 24-1 18-8 19-7 39 34-4 8-9 36-0 40-9 | 7 
66-0 19-5 40-6 |........ 29-8 BA Oil 4 Meee 18-7 19-5 41-9 36-8 10-3 41-0 42-4) 4 
65 16-5 ATCMOPAD DS dae Ih ae 06 Sh UN 4 eee oe ee 19-1 20-1 Ba AQUOHEy 3h.) uv 10 41 43-3 | 8 
G67 Petia SO eT) ee 30-1 Zool Ls eet. - 18-4 19-5 44-4 38-8 AD ae sa eae 42-419 
66:4 22-5 B45) gods 29-5 QO TN ud uke: 19-3 19-7 43-4 40 WO salir Ls 43-1 110 
EE CEE eyes Settee NaN a. MPSA PANU ee RNS OO |p ie 18 18-7 37 beh heen AN Aine 41-8 |11 
67-2 19-1 SfeSah MMs We oe ie 20-8 27-3 22:5 18-3 19-3 42-1 39-9 §-2 37-3 39-0 
59-6 iM Si anl| 5. Boas. 16-6 24-3 21-7 18-7 19-5 42-6 39-8 10g eles ee 39-8 |12 
68-2 19 SO ais erates 15-7 28-3 22-1 17-8 19-6 40-7 38 9 on 38-5 |13 
67-8 20 AT iD | Soe 2S ATMA AS Gee AE Re Mae 18-8 19-5 By Mata Hee 9-1 35 38-4 {14 
GU 3) ee CA Re ole Uae SD Sl 2207 18-4 19-4 39-7 39-2 Givi. Ale, eS 39-9 115 
64-9 19 ERVVSUSA IT ee” Ae eal Aa ae A) ce | 22-9 17-7 19-2 41-1 39:6 Bis [igs chaired 39-2 116 
VEN PAV Ie cables Gal ee Mapes Rena) Ree ie 8 oo ear ge BR We 22-5 18-7 19-3 AD ORIN ee VM, Qi. ee Tay 38+2 117 
(GO Bh Ae ARE os Alb Ve RL ae Ba Se ae ea 2 22-2 18-6 19-4 AO eAIa Ty eV 8 38 38-9 118 
70-2 20-4 AQm Ws Soa 28 29-3 22-1 18-6 19-2 44.9 40-6 10-5a} 39 39-1 |19 
(ye ae ca Sib Git. OA ae eee hers Waa teh 23-6 17-8 18-9 44 42-5 LO goal Sh ee 39 = (20 
65-3 25-5 38-5 27-9 30-1 29-2 22-5 18-4 19-3 41-1 36-1 10-4 38-9 39-5 
i dchohl | a ae 36-7 25 33-1 DA SOU We Bees 18-2 19 YAGI, PUR A Ee 10K (eee? 39-1 |21 
64-9 28 BORO eae Po SONI MEY, hia. ees Ske 18-7 19-4 SOMONE TOU ste, ML Op ad igaatet se 38-3 122 
63-7 21-5 40-2 25-1 OOM Ae ce Mel odie ee 18-8 19-2 40-6 36-7 10 38 39-1 123 
Ge4) Tenens 39 We) Bogie Se 2 eee DSaoM| ae theirs. 17-9 19-7 40-7 38 10 40 39-1 |24 
eT Jena ah Rm Cae Nee? 8 Me UC a aa od a0 18-3 19 BR oi VoMNe dart, 10 37 39-4 125 
Cadets aA Mean Se ee PRA MPa | AARC it Ge Ae, A ae 19 19-6 AD AEN ot oe 10 Pa EVEN 39-8 |26 
CO TrT el oe ae ®. POG Wi ne, 5 ts A ee eA Ch 18-4 19-2 37-9 36-6 LO seh eres . a 39° 7107 
68-3 23 46-1 QO cae. Ae SLES EGS hen. 5 18-1 19-1 GMM Le rneeis, 11 40 40-1 |28 
GB Ae: Me ec dlc meee retest che aeons SOW ides eee 21-3 18-9 19-7 A023 Mts tae 1035825) 8 40-2 {29 
GO: of ae sors AUS 1 Ms 3 ee. a = Ge aed ee | ae ae 18-1 19-1 AQ. Here. Geter, 10-5a] 39 40 130 
66 28-3 45 seb RSE 8 cee Pee Ak UD OH 17-9 19-1 AD AER GE ip de 10-5a|; 40 40-3 |31 
65-5 25 Seas rei mess: See NO Cee es eR Ce 18-2 19-3 BO aA Wed 10 39 39-6 132 
COSA) MM AC cae Deut IVa Aa | A ree I 2 BS oe 18-6 19-2 39-3 37-3 10 38-5 39-4 133 
Geo) ae ae ok eee Die 4 MeV ees Re Bye 18-5 19-2 BAD elle, oie ns LOGY >, Waves ad 39-9 134 
65-4) aka, 42 BO he AHR ae 22-7 18-5 19-4 38-5 36:9 LO irre [as airy 39-8 135 
GALES) hath obo am ae 8 eae! ST Bee od “SF fe Sa 18-5 18-9 38-4 34-2 LO | de ee 39-6 136 
G4e4r He Wh ey: 35 DOD Gee epeee: Mek, dent al sad ees 18-6 20-3 37-9 35 TO an + |.505, case 39°7 |37 
Gbeot IRoplionbd, 35 DEAD Swe es Ble A ae tae. 18-4 19-1 39-9 37-3 TO lias: Sees 39-2 138 
66-6) IES Ee 38 25 SOS RIN h A meee Je., Wonk. 18-8 19-4 SOON. eek k 10 39 39-9 |39 
CO) ae oh SORA Oe ate Sie ee eet eS Re ae Eee Be 18-2 19-3 5 (i ee a a LOise ees Ree 38-6 140 
65-7 21 37-2 So Stel ee ce ae SLSR ay. Oe 18-2 19 ZB RSA eee 2 oral uae 39-6 |41 
66-5 2 COED a Re: A OR A STC PA tae See ein ISL 18-4 19-5 ZB RBM | a ae NOE 4 | tae. caer 40-1 |42 
62 SEIN SB epi cere a) MP fe SPIE Ge Oe ee eee oe 23-3 17:7 19-1 39-6 32-7 LOG ou Asa sag. 39-8 143 
(GY ecies Slits > gee 5B toa I eR NT RR Be 18-3 19-4 A5 OM ca os: Tiotu sls) eee 39-8 |44 
O45 46 Wa 35 25 282 Wee 22-5 18-5 19-5 44 SD ae DVT tins ee 39-4 145 
(eRe pie: PRR Rael, Same A, Sie 2 ih wee OCR: Saeko SO SO 23 18 19-4 AS iQ) aie Uy ie 11 38 38-6 |46 
65240 ee ae Oe ea DO SINPEME tants 2250 19-4 19-5 46D Age eee een OY eee 39-9 |47 
OSG hl a eR SD Ae | 29 PATO OR 25 Wee en 20-4 18-3 19-4 AD alien ee TE yet Caen 40-1 148 
66-3 30 38 Zass UTES, 208 een ie oe Oe Tee 22-8 17-7 18-9 DN NES (|| ee ae Ti Ore ee 39-1 149 
65-8) leche 35 26-3 26-5 30-8 23 18-1 18-9 CE sO Lee leh ge Re once Pgis «ker canon 39-2 |50 
65-0 36-0 37-7 26:3 32-5 S02 Tat. ees 4 17-6 20-4 39-7 35-2 10-0 33-0 37-5 
65-9 28 36:5 26-3 32-0 BO a rte ke Be 17-4 19-5 41-6 35-2 LO} | SRY 37-4 151 
64-1 32 SOL Sri ates bal eee abe SO Sa Le eeeee 17-7 21-2 iP AaGAR Ce a aos 10 33 37-5 152 
62-2 28-4 35-6 a Wy ice: UR oes Se 28-2 19-9 17-0 20-5 37-8 33°5 10-0 32-5 38-1 
61-9 30 35:9 9A le A ie Be QOS wh Ser aes 16-9 21-6 36-7 34 LORS) Ee Poe ceg LO53 
61-4 25 34-3 A eR tos 28-5 19-4 17-3 19-7 39-7 35 10 32 38-9 154 
60-4 28-5 34-6 1675) Capa. 26:7 20-4 17-1 20-1 39-2 33-4 10 33 37-5 155 
65-2 30 37-7 LORE A teed RR ea wee, 16-5 20-5 35-6 31-7 1Oige aaa 38-156 
62-7 29-7 35-4 24-6 31-0 31-9 19-7 17-3 20-4 38-6 33-9 10-0 31-4 38-2 
Gl RAS cae Sb Ee PP ial eee de Antes he et ce Be 17-2 20-4 3e 31:5 Wing: | eee Bode OY 
62-8 27-5 36:5 Aah SOE Sei. a ae oe RA ol es es 17-7 20-9 Si alte Seog 10 34 38-9 158 
61-3 29-5 35 27-7 31 SOOM bs chs sak ee 17-3 20 39 35 10 ye 37°5 {59 
63-8 31-6 3:7. QA NRE aed Bar ORS. Mee 16-9 20-1 39-7 35-2 10 30 38-1 |60 
64-7 30 UD eee (ek | ee Re A eA 19-7 17-4 20-8 SO: A ee Pe ae 10 29-5 38-3 |61 
66-3 27-7 34-3 21-8 27-5 28-7 23-1 18-7 20-9 41-7 38-7 10-7 40-7 41-5 
63-9 31-3 BOwonlee awe 27:5 ASSES Bl. (2, Ae 17-5 21-4 40-8 38-3 Ort Ft AR 39-8 {62 
66° ¢ 29-4 37-8 PAG) Bele te 5 BS. 9 |. 3 es ee lle eae ree 18-6 22-4 3956" |Meat eretaye 10-5 40 41-5 163 
67-7 33-3 39-8 Psa Ine, A | Ran i pe 24-3 18-4 22-5 Ai iallatd cyeiee 5 Mi cia Mee 39-9 164 
65-4 25-6 DH ee Wee | See ee. chs 8 jedf 21-8 18-7 20 Adank oe, Bh te ok 10 41 41-3 165 
67-6 25-6 31-4 ef Aer en oe ee 17-9 19-1 39-9 39 10 41 41-1 |66 
67-3 24 CiSiC.CisWRUae ae ARH oes Ae BUNGLE es ei so 18-9 20 AU! SHAD has: 5 Be ee 4 41-5 |67 
68-6 Pals) CEM gst ENR SRS AL ek i ee 8 a ie | eae 19-6 20-6 AQUA an45!- yi eae ee 43-168 
64-1 Pee eee DASA Us 0 eee Ae |S Se a OT ee [Be Sas coe 19-6 21-2 PO | ea ee ge? a [ 43-9 }69 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Canned Vegetables 


s s # A 

Ss ~ o od ~ 

I =| © o ct - a) 

A wo1 TU ca : 

3 c= Saige h & Snir Ss S ve 8 ei 

as e SS) % = Ss] & Be sel Zeige 3 
LOCALITY Bk om Sale 2 = sd &0 8B) Oe i) id th ote a 

Of} 2 ese se | Pel BS bel. |B ies) Se eed gas 

se | M5 12s (ag |] Ss | ae] 8s leSsl Gold Bo [OR S| Og 

ora om a= — ol) cos — a3 ro) oe o ond Peary ay 

oO hy om BH te @D ty a0 5 hy co] mk : fea he fe 

® o/32¢0\|a9 26 |g.4 d a3 ae i) 
F- 5 2 Sm 1.2 & | Sa) Go: |) & ggR 8 A. 5 & |$3d al 2B 
@) —Q a Fy ian) oO ae H Oy &) —Q —Q (2) 


_—— | | | | | | CS | | | | 


Dominion (average).............. 34-2 6-9} 19-3 | 4:2] 5-7] 9-3 | 12-4 | 14-1 | 14-4] 14-9} 11-7 | 6-5] 6-0 


Nova Scotia (average)............. 34-3 7-5 | 20-0) 4-6] 5-9] 9-9 | 11-6 | 14-8 | 14-7 | 15-0 | 18-7 | 6-5] 6-4 
I—Sydney i eiies cs ce secede | 85 O-7=828 1) 20 4-3} 5-7 | 9-9 | 11-7 | 14-5 | 15 TGS MIB ie 6-2] 6:5 
2—New Glasgow............... 34-5 |16-7-7-3 | 20 4-7] 6-1] 10 TU s4 0 d4e Su 14 GS eee 6-2] 6-2 
3—Ambherst............ SAL ata 33-6 7-3a | 20-1] 4-5] 5-81] 10 10-6 | 15 LDL Wal teres seal pst seeps oe 6 Hf 
Aa Vai ax Nc a GONE ROS as 33-9 |6-7-8 20-1] 4-4] 6 9-7 | 11-8 } 14-7 | 14-4 | 15 1367 22 HGS 
B— Wind SOF (o/s Hshetbciceiace oul ake 8-8a] 19-5 | 4-7] 6 9-5] 11 TS a7 14:22 te aa eae ys 6:9] 6 
CVU. WoQyate Me oe ae 34-4 6-7 | 20 4-8} 5-8} 10 12-8 | 14-9 | 15 Li) Als Geto: 6-6 | 6-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown...... 32-3 7-3 | 19-9 | 4-5] 6-0] 10-0 | 10-8 | 14-6 | 14-6 | 14-9 ]...... 6-6) 7:3 

New Brunswick (average)........| 33-4 7-4 /19-9| 4-5] 6-0] 9-8 | 11-3 | 14-7 | 14-2 | 14-9]...... 6-3 | 6-4 
8—-Moncton en ig oes eee Sane 34 8 20-4 4-6 5-8 | 10-6 | 11-1 | 14-6 | 14-6 | 14-6 ]...... 6-6 6-6 
9-—Sainti JOM ey. oa. ees ochins eke 33 6-7-3] 19-4] 4-2] 5-9 | 9°7 | 11-6 | 14-7 | 14-5] 15  ]....-. 6:7 | 6:7 
10—Fredeticton. .4...650 34326 seo 33-1 7-3 | 20-1 4°6 6-3 these ant 2A Bem NP NEES oe ESS is Rye WE 6:4 6:7 
11=-Bathurstee.), sok cae eee 33-3 Sarat 19-8 Wea eo, 5-8 | 9°5) 9-3) 15 USGI oo Ab) HES A 5-6] 5-4 

Quebec (average)................. 32:5 5-4) 16-1] 4-0] 5-5-| 9-7 | 11-9 | 12-7 | 14-4] 15-3 | 11-7] 6-1) 6-7 

SERRA CORON (So SY CTE si Ba a S4eb) (S-7eD He LS BW UST VER Gl sda 1244 ikon? Wi 14eS) Wi Lae Oi? ae ee Oe De Ke 
183—Three Rivers................ 32 = {5-3-6 15-0 4-0-9) WOT IPOs 1493) bea LTD eS eae 
14—Sherbrooke.................. Bates 5-3] 15-2 | 4-2} (5-9 | 9-7 | 12 12-9 WAS Sos inesne 5-9 | 6-2 
15——Sorel Maite Na) Ake ee 31 4-7-5-3a} 14-9 4-0 5-3 | 10 DAG 2.O le Dali Rees 6-4 7-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe....0........).. 31-6 4 16-3 4-1 6 9-9 | 12-1} 12-4 | 14-7 | 15-2 | 11-7 5-7 6:3 
Rice b, OODNSAMY Whaat, (Ris ls pale, alanis 33 Seda 7-5 ied) | VSeh 107 he 1226 W124 dood |) 168) | OLE: 7 pees Orn eZ 
18—Thetford Mines..............| 31-2 5-3 | 14-9] 4-1] 5-1] 9-7 | 10-6 | 12-6] 14-3 | 14-9 |] 12-2] 5-4] 6-3 
O—Montreal oss el ida 33-7 |5:3-6-7 | 17-3 3°8 5:4 Feds au ha VES Ma Wee i Ts pei nie CS UPN 6 6:5 
20 ul bia! ny ae. 5 ES 33-1 |5:3-6a 15 3°38 5:5 9-5)| 11-8} 13 14-4) Dba. a 7:3 6 

Ontario (average).................| 34:3 6-3 | 17-5 4-1 5:6 9-1 | 12-6 | 13-6 | 14-0 | 14-5 | 10-8 6-1 6-0 
PLOT GAWA Ne bots dl oR yo een hae 33-6 CTS -fy tae9 Wb Cuil Ee 13-20) ori ka 2a Mateo ala atvae 6-6] 6-8 
22 BOCK VINO’ cnc cinta nk ce een 31-8 6-3 | 14-1 4-1 5-6 9 L2G MES Gi eae Mae 6:3 6:4 
28 KIN SAbOMe tei io. Aae ia era 32-9 |5-3-6-7 | 15-8 4-3 5-3 9-1 | 11-9 | 13-3 | 14-1 | 14-7 | 10 6-4 6-3 
24—Belleville.................... 33. |5-3-6-7 | 16-3 | 4-3] 5-2] 8-9} 12 13-1 | 14-3 | 14-1 | 11-6} 5-6] 5-6 
25—Peterborough.....3.//....2.:/'34 5 |5°3-6-7 | 18-1] 4-2 | 6-4) 18-7 | 12-4 | 13-1| 13-7 | 14-4 }...)... 5:9 | 5:4 
26— Osha wae sos sibe ee a Beer 35°5 |5-3-6-7 | 18-5 | 3-9] 5-5 | 9 12-6 | 13-6 | 14-5 | 14-6 ]...... 6-7 | 6:5 
DAVOS UNE T i ein) | Rian ape Partie ey TL 33-7 6-7 | 17 4-3 5-1 8-9 | 12-5 | 14 14-4 | 14-5 ]...... 5-7 5-1 
28=— THOronto) saws Ae AD Ai elegine 36-2 6-7 | 18-1] 4:3] 5-3 | 8-8 | 12-4 | 13 1323.41 ABs 5:9 | 5-7 
29—Niagara Falls................| 34 6 18-1] 4:3 | 5-4] 9 12 ADS} peat del a She sate ae Ce 2) |v G5 
30—St. Catharines...............| 35:6 6-6-7 | 18-4 4-1 5-6 9-1 | 12-1 | 13 14-3 | 14:3)...... 6-8 5-9 
Sl=-Hamiltomy)..)h) i. euiee nea 34-9 6-6:7 | 17-5 4-2 5-3 8-8 | 12-4 | 13 TSAO i DAA eaiete ss 5-9 6-3 
Do STANtLOTGies ))s Fey; these ce ence 35-7 6-6-7 | 18-6 4-1 5-4 OFT sea 328i) 1d: Gi) LoieSi dls crepe 5-8 5-7 
BBs Cr ah trey Seen Ml a Bik SM Yea gry 37°3 6:7 | 17-8 4-1 5:5 Oil Leach Loe Out doeO |) a2 neem: 5-8 6 
SA Guelph vei), eich ae eee ea 36-9 6 18-7 4-0 5:7 9- 12-7 | 18-7 | 13°8 | 14°4)...... 5-7 5:8 
35-— Kitchener) ....40..5 G60 .00 Mcek 36-1 OH Uh Tih ese 8 tO: eS Ors 13-9 | 14-1 | 14-8 ]...... 6-4] 5-7 
36—Woodstock.................. 32-8 6 16 3°7 5-7 8-9 | 12-7 | 14 LSB) LE Sebo caves 6-1 6-1 
Si OLTAteOrd : ie des Mie ec eee 36-6 5:3 | 17-2 3°8 5-7 FD LZ OMNIS Bin yel deus alton. Wipers hese 6-3 6-6 
BS = ONC OMe Ley aon ee 32-2 6-7 | 18-8 4-0 5-5 8-9 | 12-1 | 13-4 | 13-9 | 14-2 | 10-0 5:9 5-3 
S0— St) Thomas) 3. Aa asus. 33-7 |5-3-6-7 | 20-4 4-2 5-8 OO ero) H Loren Local acon lk eee 5:7 5:7 
40—Chatham.................... 32-1 3 Hi18-3 ) 93-9)| 8-5 1 8°81 13-4 | 18-5 | 13-9 | 1329 pak. 5-1] 5-1 
At WiINGSOP cee dorns Bene mance 84-340 oso Pele Shea D) | 111) 8-9 TDA TS Al Ta ee 5-5 | 5-2 
AD SAIN as aieltelns Aoilekco siete alee 35-3 18-5 | 3-9 | 5-9] 9-3 | 12-8 | 14-2 | 13-8 | 15-5 ]...... 6-7 | 5-3 
438—Owen Sound................. 33 6a 16-6 3-7 5-4 9-4 | 12 13°65 11454) Ud), se 6 6 
44—North Bay.................. 34-3 6-6-7 | 17 4-3 6:3 979 {13a Nie Oy TAO Pa Oi oe eh 6-6 7-1 
45—-Sud bury see. vice at cette se 33-1 6-7 | 16-3 4-2 6-1 9-2 | 12-4 | 13-61 14-1.) 14-8 |. 0.05. 6 6-4 
AGC Obaloiiig slab dhe shakin 33 6-7 | 16-6 4-2 5:8 9-7 | 14-4] 14-9 |] 14-6 | 15-3 ]...... 6 5-9 
47——Pimmaing. aie to. bs. dk 34-2 6-7 | 18-8 | 4-4] 5-9] 9-7 | 138-1 | 14-3 | 14-4] 14-7] 11-8] 5-9] 6-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 33-4 6-7 | 15-7 4-1 6 9-4 | 13 14-3 | 14-5 | 14-9 ]...... 6:7 5-9 
49=-Port: Arthurs. a ese 34-7 6-657) [ete 4-1 5:6 9-4 | 11-5 | 138-2 | 13-6 | 14-4 | 10-4 6-2 6-8 
50—Fort William................ 33-7 | 6-6-7] 18-7] 4:0] 5-4] 8-9] 12 13-4 TORT Te a ee 6-1] 6-9 

Manitoba (average)............... 33-7 7-0 | 24-9] 3-8] 5-7] 9-0] 13-1 | 15-1 | 15-1 | 15-2 ]...... 6-9 | 5-6 
Ol Winnipes yy. 6.te os Si ae cil 34 §+4-8 21-3 3:7 5:6 8:9 | 18-8 | 14-7 | 14-6 | 15-2 |...... 6-8 5-3 
52—-Brandonwiaiineaee i) eae 38°0. |O°4—-791 122-4 f) iB9) | 528 4} Oe 12-8) | 15-4) | 15 ff 5-9 

Saskatchewan (average)..........| 33-6 7-0 | 22-7] 40] 5-8 | 8-8 | 12-6] 15-5 | 15-2 | 15-0 ]...... 6-6 | 5-5 
See PORIRUA WIA Bali feb wild 34-5 eS NE2L Bitty Ais OF [hy MOMS) Os iNG haere hee teal alesse ls, Wem ewes (oaerrs 6-6 | 5-4 
54—Prince Albert.....4.......5. 33-2 6-4 | 22-7 4-3 5:8 SS IH De Oy IPL Si Dey owed UR siete ae 7 5-7 
55—Saskatoon.........0.,.0.5005 33-5 TOR Wo? WIS Ta lhe Oro es Ole Lee Sel; LOsonls bors) |) Aor ade ear 7 5-6 
56—Moose Jaw.......0..0..00eee 33-3 oD (e235 ase Si) We8) (0 SsS ls Gm se Seok Gen) | eee ee vee e 5-9 | 5-3 

Alberta (average)................. 35-5 7-9 | 22-9] 41] 5-6] 8-9 | 13-3 | 15-1] 14-9 | 15-4] 11-6] 7:0] 5-3 
57—Medicine Hat................| 36 8 23-7 Cha Vis 3, diay 8°9 112-0 | 16-4 | 1458} 15° 1. 2oe 6-7 4-6 
58—Drumbeiler. . ....95...,/4.1..68 36 8 22-9 4-3 5-8 924134) ) 04-9 1 1564], 16°20) 4. at 7:2 5-3 
59—Hdmontone |. see. ss ee ee 33-7 {7-2-8 22 3-8 5:5 8-7 | 12-6 | 14-9 | 15 15-6 | 11-6 7-1 6 
OO Calgary mii. 1). 5 de. oie ik 35-3 8 22-8 | 4:0} 5-4] 8-9 | 18-9 | 14-7 | 14-5 | 14-9 ]...... 7 5-3 
61—Lethbridge.................. 36-3 8 2330) ayy ie SOLS Nl eA Gil Wee ea. ree 6:9} 5-3 

British Columbia (average)....... 36-0 9-0 | 23-9} 4-5] 6-1] 9-3 | 13-0 | 14-8 | 15-2 | 15-5 | 12-7] 7-9] 5-5 
62 Hornig) Oo ja geil We Say 34-7 8a | 23-5 4-9 6 9 P20 14 Gay LAA Loon iph ee we 8-1 5-4 
Od NOIGON. si ola Maid Daa yeah, Bl KN ie.) 9 245i) wae SNe Bae De Ot BOG Mt taut lay tte eeehe eae eG mene 8-9 | 5-3 
64—Trail........ Di Rea. S aa ee 34-5 9 24-3 4-2 6 923 W140) 14-70 158, 1) 16-4) i ew 8-6 4-5 
65— New Westminster........... 34-8 9-9-6 | 23-5 4-4 6 9-2 | 18-3 | 14-3 | 14-6 | 15 13-6 7-1 5-5 
66—Vancouver an es a a ae EOE ae 35-1 9-9-6 | 22-8 4-1 5-8 9 12:2 | 14-2 | 14-8 | 14-7 | 11-5 7 5-2 
67— Victoria SB TOM Petre sm pat Mba Oh i 36-4 9 23-2 4-3 6-6 9-2 | 14-1 | 14-6 | 15 bs90a ee 7-9 6 
OB INGNAIING 6515/1. bate. i tule Due 39-1 9 24-1 4.7 6 9-5 | 12 DSL LS Salon wee. 4 7-7 5-8 
69—Prince Rupert.) 0... 226500: 37-2 9-10 25 Saf bgt Peaegaseriy: 10 13-7 | 16-4 | 16-2 | 16-9 | 13-1 7-6 6-3 


ae rT Bere NR EE EE Le ER OAL EE AIL a ANE ele SST LILI pes SE ened SP, 


a. Grocers’ quotation. b. Fomerly 5 pound tin. + Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4pound tin. 
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AND RENTALS AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1943—(Continued) 
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ie no g f=] g a > a 
a 3 g 83 as he Pat Sa ey 
"el & EE ue a ae) ao) Utes ioe) ee’ a 
a ue) ne] . 3 : 55] os 2 pie Ee an 
Ro 3. 3 3 oN By, As Es 38 38 35 
O09 o's Sis ye} a) af Be ao 2 Ba Bo aa tad 
Stel ae cys aT ie Gower ce (at pepe we 
28 | #2 | FE | 38 | 3 s2 | g2 | gh | 38 | ER | £8 
[7 [>] 
Aw fe cS a eS 5 4 3 a SI 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
46-3 6-8 17-3 14-1 15-3 40-2 43-5 t 20-7 tT 46-7b 
40-1 6:3 19-0 13-5 14-9 45-1 50-8 37-5 21-6 35-0 49-4 
48 7:3 20 13-6 15-6 45-4 54 36-8 21-7 BT ed ae ea 
39-6 5:9 22 17 14-6 44-6 48 38-3 CD LAW. : «LUA eae TAL ec 
33-6 SEY fy Lge ee 14-6 15-5 42-5 51-7 37-2 22 SO rate es 
Adc Bi [Mus Ble ice 15 14-3 14-5 46-8 vA a Cadi RS SA Ee LW nS a ho eee a 49 
MMM a a,c. 5 Mao ntonsige ree POPOL Wine prcren le me OTE mata ee 49-4 CUE ede Rta Th Lael Him alth er, ee, ee 
SSMS cee. ale «sia ote 13-8 14-3 41-6 47 37-7 21-8 30) 49-7 
33°79 4-7 17-0 12-9 14-9 46-7 56-7 38-2 20-1 34-8 49-7 
39-9 5°9 15-5 14-2 15-0 44-7 51-2 38-9 21-1 36-7 49-1 
33-2 6-1 13 14-3 15-8 42-9 51-3 40 20-8 37-1 48-7 
44-4 5:7 18 14 14-7 44-2 49-5 S(t Gul Neha iene SO*O0 tees 
S11 | aA ARR 0 eR HO! 14-4 14-6 44 SP i ae sae Siesuleeee te. 49-5 
A Sia ial 5 aed MARS MIE. «ods ¢ les hac 1 Reo RG Faure Aan At PC ct 47-8 Bs 03 Sl sl Saal TA Miya ote REO SU RAN SAT kG aie be 
44-8 7:3 17-3 14-7 16-4 41-0 42-1 36-9 20-0 35-4 46-1 
45-4 S Seles se cheeae 14-6 15-9 41-3 48-8 36-1 21-1 34-3 48-5 
43-8 7-2 16 15 17-7 41-8 43-3 38-5 18-7 SOL Tae peer 
47-1 7-9 18 15-9 17-7 39-2 41-3 37-3 21-6 37°3 48-2 
PACs AE AY | IRE Be 14-3 18 43-9 bE a Se 22 36-1 45 
STUER Reele Foy eee oc Lees 3 ae 14 14-9 45-8 43-3 SO Oiiheae fae 35-9 44-8 
45-9 7 Sa aT eee 14-6 15-4 39-5 43-6 SAN ee ee 35 45-5 
47-1 Os Suisse cuca as 14-7 16-4 41-3 40-3 35-7 19-8 So Lr tea 
46-3 7-6 18 14-7 16 38 36-2 35-1 20-7 33-1 44.3 
45-5 Gi Dealtstcne ade aa: 14-3 15-4 38-6 Ose On hek e Le 16-3 34-6 46-2 
50-8 6-5 18-0 14-1 14-7 39-0 42-7 36-8 20-0 33-3 46-4 
50-8 TORN AUER ae 15-5 16-2 39 40-3 38-3 20 34-9 47 
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49-7 CH) |e ete ae See 13- 13-4 36-7 Ah Se Sati as RD. UI Sat age 34-5 46-6 
48-9 OD alneiads ah 13 13-7 39-9 COPA NAR Bie tt Be leat eae ELM MOA ecules 44-5 
49-1 STOUT pe ara ot 14 14-1 38-1 2 We orn a) an tialeg 21-8 34-2 44-5 
49 Cm 1 aura Poe 13- 14-4 38-1 40045 une n 1A Aa ee OR. 44-1 
50 rs BR RRR OF 8 13- 14-1 ole Skis dy Nee eee 1 OB temp tera 43-9 
51-8 O Ghedisi eons 15 14-8 37-6 41-8 36-3 18 On are eee a 
52-2 G7amiiee cs ceeen ate 16 14-6 41-3 41-9 35 18-7 31-3 45 
50-2 Sie, sishs Sas Revs 14- 13-9 40 42-8 34-4 18-7 31-3 44-5 
47-4 GD ies. csaetersalh 14- 13-6 39-2 42-1 35 19-9 31-2 46 
51 Car ae tn ee 15 14-3 37-3 43-5 35-4 19-7 33-8 45-6 
48-5 Lie: WN een Pe 14. 14-2 38-2 41-6 OT OUTMeNOn wan 31-8 45-9 
48-7 074 Cape ae 14- 13-7 34-8 42-8 35-6 19 32 46-1 
48-4 As Salve os dante 13- 13-8 39-7 38-6 39 sO lee oe 45-5 
50-4 G8 IF (ear ae ee 14- 13-7 41-4 LU, SSG Al De Male oe 21 32-3 47-7 
50-4 tS enone on ee 14- 14-4 41-1 39-8 35:3 19-5 31-4 45 
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52-2 Te We eet. gh 13-2 18-6 41-6 45-4 38:3 SUS TS eetdatects 46 
40-1 8-1 15-0 14-1 15-6 39-1 1 Lip Al ee Be Sida 7A EY. Wie PB a peli 44-3 
44-2 Si dalstescs Eon 13-9 15-6 39-3 CUD ae Va i aN one PANY a aL eee Aye 44-5 
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42-5 cwhee onthe eke 1S a oie ea 36-7 39-2 69 ZONA Wn tote tae 47 
34-1 LRA e 9 irae Se ee ae 14-2 16-7 38 45-4 70-4 22-8 58-3 49 
39 8-1 15 13-3 17-7 38-1 OSOR eee ek PACE PERS Biel nee Ae 
50-6 7:3 20 13-9 15-6 35-8 44-8 69 22 55-6 46-2 
45-7 7-2 15 Ee Ae oe Os ell S sacgenels seem se 35 BLP ol Ie anaes 5 ol foes cede, Ie engin Se hd ie? Se eS 
53-2 6-8 18-7 13-3 16-8 “39-9 40-6 69-9 22-1 SO te ecack of 
42-6 Cee Ad | Sei at a TSS. iat yet acta: 43-2 41-7 OTS! | teens bie Hea BOL RACY oT 
scien Wan 6 Asa Heese Nee He EEN | AP i an a a Me | (LY 38 45 69-7 7A eG RE Mae rey (ia eet as 
55-8 LEC! Pd Ione Be ae at 1K, a Ie CS See em 40-2 42-9 69-5 DD) RT eee as Mey oa. sche as 
49-9 7%) (ae Be ae 12-1 17 37 3 $e55 Ml (ea DV Oe esa Reeeta ates 
55-7 6-6 16 12-5 15-9 37-8 SRe hs [ites wee Oe QE Re Snes aceite mes 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Sugar 
i xe tas ~ see 3 
Bs 6 |3 |B] 833 8 
nS shal © i] Se | so). coe 3 
LOCALITY Ss. } 386) 11884 861 0s56 Be 
Sa 20 Bom Sa lice tes 38 g ao 
eles ge CO ge aes e Ebe 
fa(38 $55 Sa/s82)/s8] #53 223 
io) > oO M D MN <q —Q 
cents | cents | cents cents cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average).....-:......... 8-6} 8-5 19-0 4-3 | 12-9} 6-0 16-585 11-497 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4) 8-3 19-1 Alt Ba Ob 28 Ah cae cts sane os 9-476 
1—Sydney, Aye Rs atts | eo 8-6] 84 19-5 SG TEZHS I] PDs at eel <tc Ronee 7:37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow................. 8-2] 8-2 20-7 Aa Thal 16, See toe 7-05- 7-30s 
3—-Amherstwyiiuits. os on. ce bate 8-3] 8-1. 17-2 5 T2381) VOOM. SA wee 10-50 
Aa Hi ae L aicechetes odio Rahers sin 8-5'| 8-2 21-4 ACO ES Gol Ook a eke Riel. 9-22-11-42 
S = Wind SOT. 4 ae dace alah peste 8-3} 8-1 17-3 4B: 12-2 WN eeO Mie tees 9-72-1197 
6=Drnrolee rect bo eke. ohare. 8-% | 8-5 18-7 LSC A NTS oA STE ge | Pls Boome hh reg 10-22-10-72 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ . 8-2 18-5 4-1] 13-5 | 5-9 17-900) 9-90-10: 40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4 18-4 4-2 {12-7 | 5-7 18-500 11-145 
$= Monetomi gin LAN Mo ee 9 8-8 19-8 4-4] 13-4] 5-9 g 10-47-10-97 
9—SaintiJohn sic... e5 22s ERG 8-4] 8-2 17:5 4-5 | 12-5 | 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-25 
10—=Hrederictom sc 4. 8.2%. ss beaciee 8-4} 8:3 18 YB el Wi xo ts 57 hs] ed 9 eee A ah 10:72-11-50 
Li Bathurst eee seer oy b ato e 8-6 8-4 18-4 ok | tok DS NOUR RO At | 10-00 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7-8 20:3 4-3] 12-1) 5-9 16 -472* 9-411* 
*12—Quebec ype t. eo aeie. cle babe 8-1} 7:9 20-3 4-1] 12-9] 5-8 16°00. |... 2127 2s 
*13—Three Rivers-.....:.....3..--- 8-5 | 8 21-6 4-2 | 12-34 6 16-00 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—Sherbrooke................... 8 8 19-8 4-7 | 12-5 | 5-6 17-00 11- 
S15--Sorel Pree tA gees Pawns ok 7:9 | 7-7 18-8 4 11-4] 5-4 16250 |i eee eae ae 
*16—St. Hyaecinthe:.......0..-5.06- 8 7-8. 20-6 4-5 | 11-7 | 5-3 15-75 9-77 
2] [= Ot) ODDS Ae Macon on ae Re 7:9 | 7-8 19-4 4-8 | 12-8 | 5-7 ASSO Rete eee 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7:5 20:8 4-3 | 12-5] 5-9 1s 25 (Uh AR eo ceskicnee 
19 —Montrealien sds scars ob ocaiee 8 7°8 18-7 3-7] 11-5 | 5-3 16-25 | 8-00- 8-50 
Ea Uda ee, ee a ge ee ae 8:3 8 22-5 4-1] 11-6 5-5 GS 7D. Nene. Se tee 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4 18-8 4-31} 12-5 | 5-6 16-398 13-833 
DA Oa Wiele ee eh hs cc ates ost otk cree Resa S27 18 4-3 | 12-2 | 5-7 G25... Heese eee 
po PSROCKIVUN Chi ao de cick seek a site 8-2'| 8 20-7 4-2} 11-5 | 5-4 16°00 (ieee ee 
23 ICING StONMe a tacts un beaut Sole Teo 18-4 427 it 1256) Oe? 16-00 14-50 
24-— Belleville. cobs dc cc ehice ee ac 8-6] 8-4 17-9 4-6 | 12-1] 5-6 16-00 13-00 
25—Peterborough:. {24.03 ...05...... 8-5 | 8-5 18-3 4-7 | 12-3 | 5-5 16-75 14:75 
26 -Osha wan tiers toed)! ye eo 8-7 8-4 19-1 4-3 [12-5 5-9 fas 16-00 14-00 
Die Orilliaee tei, Vow: apaoe, Hele oe 8-3 | 8-2 19-7 3-9} 11-5] 6-6 16-50 14-00 
28 —POTONTOE oa 5 LPs Bertone 8-2 8 18-2 4 11-7 5-2 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7 | 8-7 19-7 4-2 | 12-7 | 5-5 {14-50-14-75 |13-00-13-50 
380—St. Catharines................ 8-6 8:3 19-4 4-2 | 12-3 5-6 15-75d 13-75 
Si Hamil tonnes 4 bey ames 8-2 8-1 18-6 4-3 | 11-8 5+3 15-50 13-00 
32> BEAnthordune:, <4) acgeece be cpm: 8-4] 8-3 18-7 4-2] 11-9] 5-5 16-00d}13 - 25-13-75 
So Creal ty eugene tummy, Ph a | 8-8 8-6 19-4 4-1] 12-4 5-4 16-00d 13-50d 
34—Guelph p US SARA GRR ting Gas 8-5 8-5 18-1 4-2 | 12-7 5-4 16-00 13-75 
3o—Kitchenerty, oh. as. ocho ene. 8-6 8-5 18-9 3-8 | 12-4 5-3 16-00 13-50 
36—Woodstock...... 6.50... 520205. 8-6 | 8-5 18-1 4-3 | 12-9 5.4 16-00 14-00 
Sc otrationeiann., f... ase sotayouryies Sei 8% 18-4 4-2 | 138-3] 5-8 16-00 13-00 
38 Wondon. iy). doa. deo. La eee 8-5 | 8-4 17 4-1] 11-9] 5-5 16-50d}14-00-14-50 
39--St.(Rhomas.. id. oc) ccc beos te. 8-6 | 8-6 18-4 459 ) 12-7 | 6 16-00d 13-50d 
40—Chatham TOMA, Ae Mc BESS si Read ceva & 8-6 8-4 16-4 4-1 |] 12-5 5-1 16-00d 12-50d 
ASE INGBOENY skies es thon ree 8-2 S 18-9 A-f 2-7 | 5-4 16-00d 13-00d 
42 — SATA ee tao bela ke 8-8 | 8-7 18-2 4-4] 12-9] 6 16-50d 13-50d 
43—Owen Sound .4.) 2.65. 6c 5) os eas 8-5 | 8-4 19-4 4-5 | 12-6] 5-8 16-50 13-00 
44—North Bay................5.. 9 8-9 19-6 4-5 | 14 5-8 V2 15-00 
45 Sug DUTY 2045) at. aan se oho 8-8 | 8-5 20-3 4 13-9 | 5-8 17-75 15-75 
46--Cobalt uaa) oe A wet 8-8 8-8 19-2 4-9 | 13-3 5-9 19:00) |. cenk cee 
8-9} 8-8 20-8 4-8 | 138-7 | 5-5 19-50 16-75 
8-5] 8-5 19-1 4-3 | 13 5:3 17-00 13-00 
8-5 8-3 18-8 4-4 | 13-1 5-2 16-50 14-75 
8-6 8-5 19-4 4-6 | 12-1 5-2 16-80 14-75 
9-1 9-0 18-8 4-1 | 13-1 5-5 20-00 9-450 
9-1 8-9 18-6 4-3 | 12-2 5-6 20-00 | 6-25-14-25 
ee 18-9 3-8 | 14 BO dees ech, Me, 5-50-11: 80 
9-5 | 9:5 19-6 3-994-615-3005... L SS. wei 9-187 
9-2] 9-6 19-3 3-20 18-7 (abe we BO, 9-50-13-00h 
9-9 | 9-6 20:6 At Po P30 Peebles hk 9-00-10-00h 
9-5] 9:5 20-2 Oe Wa ae Dan, Cee a 7-35- 9-60h 
9-3 | 9-4 18-4 Asd RS 5 | Bea se Peeks 5.40- 9-65h 
9.2| 9.2 17-7 4:4 | 164] 5-1]... 28. 5-594 
9-3 | 9-3 16-9 3-4] 13-8 | 5-1 d d 
9-3 | 9-1 17-6 4-5 | 15 oe ae ae 4-50- 5-50h 
9-2] 9 18-5 4-2 | 18-7 | 5-2 d 4-50- 5-00d 
9 9-2 17-5 4-3 | 13-4 5-1 d 7°75 
9-2] 9:3 17-8 3-9 | 14-7 | 4-9 d 4-75- 5-00h 
8-6 | 8-5 19-2 4-8 33°81 BOM ck, ee 11-079 
9 9-3 17-6 CO a ies Oe sn LA eh A peated crc un ae 
9 20-3 5-2 | 15 OA) Bee. eee 11-50 
8-8 19-4 G8 UTS | 4 eeee ee. 9-25-10-25 
7:8 18-2 As | 12-8.) wheal ee Eee 10-50-12-00 
8 19-1 4-7 | 12-2 Le: ope a ed 10-50-12-00 
8-3 19-8 422° VERS | abe tative | Me 3 11-25-13 -00 
8.3 19-4 re ie Se Mn pe 9-80 
8-5 20 5 Boedit) SGsSMlrer ek ae. 10-75-1300 





(a) Not comparable with average prices prior to March, since high volatile coals have been omitted for Ontario. (c) Cal- 
culated price per cord from price quoted.  (d) Natural gas used extensively. (h) Including lignite. __ (p) Six-roomed 
houses not extensively occupied by workingmen; but some at $30-$45.  (r) Two six-room houses are occupied by workingmen ; 
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Six-roomed 
Six-roomed | houses with 
houses with} incomplete 
modern con-}modern con- 
veniences, | veniences, 
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18-00-25-00 


ar i ee ee 


16-00-22-00 


20-00-30-00 
21-00-27-00 


30-00-40-00 
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14-00-18-00 
10-00-15-00 
10-00-17-00 
15-00-22-00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-17-00 
12-00-16 -00 


17-00-23 -00 
18-00-25 -00 


14-00-20-00 
12-00-15-00 


20-00-23 -00 
14-00-18 -00 


20-269 


15-00-20-00 
15-00-18-00 


18-00-25-00 |: 


14-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
15- 00-22-50 
16-00-22-00 
20-00-30-00 
16-00-24-00 
20-00-27 -00 
17-00-28 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
15-00-20-00 
18-00-24 -00 
18-00-24 -00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-21-00 
22-00-27 -00 
20-00-24 -00 
15-00-20-00 
20-00-27 -00 
15-00-22 -00 
15-00-22-00 


25-00-30-00 
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rent for four- and five-roomed houses, modern, $25-$35 per month; semi-modern, $10-$15 (v) Workingmen’s houses are mostly 


of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28; semi-modern, $20-$24. 
other cities in the province are not included in the fuel prices. 


*Sales tax 4% inMontreal and Quebec, and 2% in the 
+ Workingmen’s houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- April| April} April] April] April} April] April] Mar.| April 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942] 1943] 1943 
PAN] COMMOMITIOS. Aalckec isdn eae 567 | 64-0)127-4)155-9) 97-3]101-2] 94-5] 65-3] 73-4] 83-1] 86-6] 95-0] 98-5) 98-7 
Classified according to chief component ; 
material :— 
I. Vegetable products.............. 135 | 58-1/127-9|167-0} 86-2/108-8] 86-5) 56-6] 62-1] 76-1] 76-0] 83-4] 88-7) 89-9 
II. Animals and Their Products..... 76 70-9}127-1)145-1} 96-0]100-4|108-9) 59-5} 72-1] 77-5} 84-5} 99-5)105-6/105-7 
DE: eran Textiles and Textile Pro- 
UCTS HR WERE EE Ts ET ol i 85 | 58-2)157-1)176-5)101-7|100-7} 92-4] 67-0) 65-8} 84-2) 86-0) 92-0] 91-0} 91-9 
IV. Wood Wood Products and Paper 49 63-9] 89-11154-4/106-3|100-3| 94-6] 59-3) 76-4] 86-9} 92-5)101-3|106-5/107-3 
V. Iron and Its Products. . 44 68-9/156-9}168-4}104-6/100-7) 93-8] 85-0} 97-5}102-5}107-6]115-4)115-4/115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
PEOAUCTS Ante ee he Mes coats 18 98-4)141-9)135-5|) 97-3] 98-7|103-5) 60-5) 69-5) 76-3) 77-7| 78-4) 79-7) 79:7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Pro- 
GUuCtS ED AD ae yO 83 56-8} 82-3)112-2}/107-0| 98-7] 91-9} 83-9] 84-9} 87-2) 91-7} 99-1/100-9)100-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products.. 77 63-4/118-7)141-5)105-4} 99-4) 95-4] 81-6] 78-1] 85-5) 95-6)/104-2}101-1/100-5 
Classified according to purpose— 

LAConsumers Goods .)000 2G. soe 236 62-0|102-7)136-1} 96-9}101-3} 93-6} 70-2) 74-1] 82-6] 87-0] 95-1} 97-1) 97-0 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco... 126 | 61-8/119-0}150-8) 90-2]102-0| 97-4] 63-7) 72-2] 78-8] 84-7] 96-2/101-4/101-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods......... 110 62-2] 91-9}126-3/101-4}100-8) 91-0] 74-6] 75-4] 85-1] 88-6] 94-3] 94-3] 93-8 

II. Producers’ Goods.............0.- 402 67-7|133-3]164-3} 98-8]100-8| 95-0} 60-0} 68-3} 80-3} 81-6] 87-7] 92-6) 93-1 
Producers’ Equipment........... 24 | 55-1) 81-9)108-6]104-1) 96-9] 94-0} 87-3] 94-9} 96-6)102-7/108-5)111-2)111-2 
Producers’ Materials.............. 378 69-1)139-0}171-0} 98-2)101-2| 95-1) 57-0] 65-3) 78-5] 79-2) 85-4) 90-5) 91-1 
Building and Construction Mater- 

AES EARNER ONE yee dels aoe. cara, 111 67-0)100-7|144-0/108-7|100-6/100-2| 74-8) 87-6} 94-2}100-7/114-4/118-4/119-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials......... 267 69-5) 148-11177-3] 95-8/101-3] 94-0] 54-0} 61-5] 75-8) 75-6) 80-5] 85-8] 86-3 

Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

A p=) Uc 0g pee A ent a egeye 8!” 186 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2|/102-8] 86-2) 56-6} 59-9] 73-2) 74-5) 80-8] 84-9] 85-7 
Be AMA Te Vee GN see aa 105 70-1|129-0}146-0} 95-9]100-8]106-0| 60-5) 73-0) 80-4] 85-9] 96-7/101-4/101-0 
Farm (Canadian)............ 70 64: 1/132-6)160-6] 88-0/104-3) 95-8) 46-5] 65-5) 72-1) 69-5) 79-5) 91-2) 92-3 
GON Sats erin ema Pur ae as a nn 16 65-9)111-7}114-1] 91-7] 97-8)103-0| 58-6] 65-4) 75-0) 81-7/112-6]123-9/123-9 
TED Oras t aa Meh ay a poe eek ae SIMA hts 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3]106-8/100-3} 94-4) 59-5] 76-1) 86-6] 92-1/100-8)106-0/106-9 

TVity-Maneral) fr Ren ine Malar Nae fiero aa 203 67-9)115-2}134-6)106-4| 99-2) 92-6) 79-7| 84-6) 88-9) 92-9] 98-2] 99-3) 99-2 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 245 62-8)120-8|154-1] 94-7]/102-2} 94-7] 53-0) 65-5] 76-8] 79-3) 88-6) 95-6} 97-1 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 322 64-8/127-7|156-6]100-4|100-5| 92-4] 69-6] 73-3} 81-9} 85-3] 91-9} 93-4} 92-9 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1; November, 121-4; 
December, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 123-5; 


September, 123-0; October, 123-7; November, 


125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1943, 122:5; 
February, 122-2; March, 122-7; April, 000:0. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


Table IV on retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of seventy- 
six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 


of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers. The exceptions are milk, 
bread, shoulder of veal, leg roast of pork, un- 
sliced bacon, dairy butter, evaporated apples, 
vinegar and coal oil. Information as to the 
prices of the foregoing, with the exception of 
milk and bread, is obtained by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GazettE. The prices of 
milk, bread, fuel and the rates for rent are 
obtained by the Bureau of Statistics and by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GaAzErTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 
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By Order in Council P.C. 8965 (L.G., 1941, 
page 1462), the price ceiling established by 
P.C. 8527 (L.G., 1941, page 1371) was extended 


to rentals charged for all real property, the 


order to be administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Under authority 
conferred by Order in Council P.C. 5003 
(L.G., 1940, page 995) the Board from time 
to time had fixed maximum rentals for 
housing accommodation in certain of the 
cities in the list on page 104. In these cities 
the maximum rentals already fixed continue 
unchanged, based in some cases on _ those 
in effect of January 2, 1940, and in the 
others on those in effect on January 2, 1941. 
The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, 
Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Albert, Vancouver and 
Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued upward reflecting re- 
cent increases in wholesale prices under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Sirloin steak averaged 39-6 cents per 
pound at April 1, as compared with 39-2 cents 
the previous month and 34:3 cents at April 1, 
1942. Fresh loin of pork was 35-1 cents per 
pound at April 1, 34-7 cents at March 1 and 
33°2 cents at April 1, 1942. Stocks of eggs in 
cold storage at April 1, were less tham one 
third of the quantity one year ago. The price 
at April 1, 41:3 cents per dozen, was slightly 
lower than for the previous month but con- 
siderably higher than in April, 1942, when the 
average was 36°5 cents per dozen. The pro- 
duction of creamery butter during the first 
three months of 1943 was about 28 per cent 
greater than for the similar period in 1942 
while the production of cheese declined about 
5 Oper cent in the same comparison. The price 
of creamery butter at 40 cents per pound was 
unchanged as compared with the previous 
month but was slightly higher than at April 
1, 1942, when the average was 39-1 cents per 
pound. Cheese averaged: 34-2 cents per pound 
at April 1, 34:0 cents at March 1, and 36-5 
cents at April 1, 1942. Potatoes averaged 
46-3 cents per 15 lbs. compared with 44-1 
cents at March 1, and 40 cents at April 1, 
1943. Oranges again averaged slightly higher 
at 40-2 cents per dozen. 


Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the April issue of the LaABour 
GAZETTE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources, the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months pre- 
vious to the date of publication in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Since the outbreak of war, control of prices, 
production and trade have been extended in 
many countries, resulting in much less move- 
ment in prices than occurred in the inflationary 
period during the last war. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Board of Trade, on the base 1930—100, 
was 162-2 for March, as compared with the 


revised figures of 162-1 for February and 
January, an increase of 0-1 per cent for the 
month. No group showed a change of more 
than 0:2 per cent from the previous month’s 
level. The general increase since August, 1939, 
is 65:3 per cent. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 153-2 at the end of Feb- 
ruary, a decrease of 0-1 per cent. The prin- 
ciple change was a fall of 1-5 per cent in the 
textile group. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 199 at March 1, showing no 
change from the January and February level. 
An increase of 4 per cent in food prices, of 
which tea showed the principal increase, was 
offset by a decline of one per cent in the 
clothing group. Other groups were unchanged. 


Newfoundland 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare of the 
cost of living at St. John’s, on the base 
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October 1, 1938100, was. 144-0 at March 6, 
a decrease of 2:8 per cent for the month, due 
to a decrease of 5 per cent in the food group. 
Lower prices were recorded for cooked corn 
beef, eggs and tea, and the weighting in the 
budget was adjusted for sugar and tea to 
conform to the ration quantities permitted. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Census and Statis- 
tics Department index number, on the base 
1926-1930—1000, was 1477 for December and 
1462 for January. The decline in January 
from the December level was due to con- 
siderable declines in foods of vegetable origin 
(of which agricultural produce fell 11-7 per 
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cent) and in animal products (of which meats 
declined 9-4 per cent). 
Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 


of retail prices, on the base 1926-1930—1000, 


was 1128 for December, a decrease of 0°8 per 
cent for the month due to lower prices for 
food, including both groceries and meat. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1935-1939—100, was 103-4 for March, an ad- 
vance of 0-9 per cent for the month. There 
was an advance of 3-2 per cent in farm 
products and of 1:5 per cent in foods; other 
groups showed little or no change. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1943 


N the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under thé various provincial con- 
current acts, as at March 31, 1943. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerte for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces are 
now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 


in which the application is made for the. 


five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are 
not eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
GazETTE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act or 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 
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The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married, or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
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his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 


The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF Op AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT Marcu 31, 1943 


British 
Alberta Columbia 
—_—— Act effective | Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 
Number of pensioners........ 11,134 14,348 
Average monthly pension..... 18-69 19-28 
*Percentage of pensioners to 
total population.......... 1-38 1-74 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popu- 
lation eases. ge 2-98 4-85 
*Percentage of pensioners to 
population over 70 years 
OUMALS) ey. Aerie 46-39 35°87 
Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions for quarter end- 
ed March 31, 1943........ $460,148 88 $608,949 16 


Act effective 


Ontario 


Act effective 


ew 
Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia 


Act effective | Act effective 


Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
12,498 11,818 14,080 57,692 
18-78 15-27 15-6 18-86 
1-69 2-54 2-40 1-51 
3°79 4-52 5-11 4-89 
44-64 56-28 46-93 30-85 
$518,505 28 $403,745 91 $489,637 10 | $2,404,302 85 


Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions April 1/42 to 
Marches l/As tages Maly... 

Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions from inception 
of Act 


$1,833,573 90 | $2,443,152 70 


$16,858,391 74 |$23,381,956 68 


6.008 Bl STS ORG. PKe 0 elele & (io) 6) 


$23,043,926 00 


$2,093,379 84 | $1,606,402 93 | $1,948,074 78 | 39,633,658 18 


$9,890,582 41 |$16,417,874 21 |$107, 456,119 88 


Preis Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Order-in- 
a Act effective Act effective Act effective Council Totals 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 effective 
Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners...............-+.. 1,904 47,045 13,074 8 183, 601 
Average monthly pension............... 13-48 17-20 17-53 20 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 
GIONS ee ee os CR dee Aes 1-98 1-39 1-44 0-07 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population.............. 6:25 3:13 2-98 1-65 
*Percentage of pensioners to population 
over. 70 years of age cA... 2. 22s. 31-73 44-38 48-42 4-00 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended March 31, 1943.... $56,792 98 | $1,798,228 33 $505,082 03 $455 04 $7,245,847 56 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
April 1/42 to March 31/43.......... $208,587 31 | $7,048,885 34 | $2,043,409 91 $2,060 66 | $28,861,185 55 


Dominion Government’s contributions 


from NCepLON: Of ACt 4... 2sacse nce oe $1,664,831 69 


$47,137,370 13 


$21, 183,432 21 $22,340 25 | $267,056, 825 20 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1942—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT Marcu 3], 1943 





British New , 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia 


| | | 


— Act effective | Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 Dec. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 








Number of pensioners................0.. 239 334 348 722 620 
Average monthly pension............... 19-76 19-42 19-72 19-67 19-22 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

CLOTS HO NUR et ot CN LN -030 -040 -047 +155 -106 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended March 31, 1943... $10,593 21 $14,700 64 $14,634 50 $32,181 66 $26,789 27 
Dominion Government’ contributions 

April 1/42 to March 31/48.......... $40,968 59 $58,363 31 $59,752 81 $129,585 11 $107,396 52 


Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to 
AS Eee 


INCE ties es aria Dee a $160,710 95 $251,067 33 $249,404 76 $583,259 08 $493,406 6 
Ontario Leas Set Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act effective | Act effective Act effective | Act effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1937 Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1. 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 


Se | | ss 


Number of pensioners.................-- 1,502 116 2,173 320 6,374 
Average monthly pension. . 19-70 16-14 19-61 19-86 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

CIOT Sar a Un TOR LE AZ eel -039 -121 -064 +0385 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended March 31, 1943... $66,305 99 $4,222 66 $97,056 38 $14,375 60 $280,859 91 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

April 1/42 to March 31/48.......... $266,354 07 $15,249 06 $379,129 29 $58,029 54 $1,114,828 30 


Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to 
OPAC PAG te TAC UE Noha nuuiie ag eA RE Si $1,242,480 37 $68,044 60 | $1,696,285 26 $245,520 61 $4,990,179 62 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1942—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada during the First Quarter 
of 1943 


eng the first quarter of 1943 there 

were 293 fatal industrial accidents, 
including deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 345 fatal accidents 
in the first quarter of 1942. Of the 293 
fatalities in the period under review, 117 
occurred in January, 88 in February and 88 
in March. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the LaBour Gazette for May, August 
and November of that year, and in deaumats 
of the following year. 

The supplementary list of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 35 fatalities for 1942. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 


‘as well as from the correspondents of the 


Lasour GAZETTE and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of 
fatalities occurring during the first quarter 
of 19438 were as follows: Agriculture, 12; 
Logging, 31; Fishing and Trapping, 5; 
Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 
50; Manufacturing, 56; ‘Construction, 33; 
Electricity, Gas and Water Production and 
Supply, 6; Transportation and Public Utili- 
ties, 72; Trade, 12; Service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 30 were in “metal- 
liferous mining’, 19 in “coal mining”, and 
one in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, three 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 
one in “animal foods’, one in “rubber 
products”, 10 in “saw and planing mill 
products”, one in “wood products’, one in 
“pulp, paper and paper products”, 21 in “iron, 
steel and products”, one in “non-ferrous metal 
products”, five in “non-metallic mineral 
products”, two in “chemical and allied 
products”, eight in “shipbuilding”, and two in 
“miscellaneous products”. 

In construction there were 15 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures’, 10 in “highway 
and bridge”, and 8 in “miscellaneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 34 fatalities in “steam railways”, 2 in 


industries, the 


“street and electric railways’, 19 in “water 
transportation”, 2 in “air transportation”, 2 
in “storage”, one in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones”, and 2 in “other”. 

hots. were three fatalities in “wholesale”, 
and 9 in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in 
“public administration”, one in “custom and 
repair’, and five in “Hersonal, domestic and 
business”, 

There was one disaster during the period 
under review which occurred on January 16, 
when a freighter foundered and sank in a 
storm, off Cape Scott, Northern Vancouver 
Island, and: fifteen members of the crew were 
drowned. The other two members of the 
crew reached shore in a life boat and survived. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 

On February 10, three construction labourers 
were burned to death in a fire that destroyed 
a dormitory building at Arvida, Quebec. On 
February 12, an oiler, a tractor operator and 
a cookee engaged on highway construction, 
lost their lives when buried in a snow slide 
at Skeena, B.C. Two drillers were killed at 
Skeena on February 19 when struck by a 
train. ° 

Two fishermen were drowned from a dory, 
off Lunenburg, N.S., on March 5. 

On January 19, an explosion occurred in 
a smelter converter, at Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
and a matte charge blew out burning two 
workers, which resulted in their death. One 
man died on February 23, and the other on 
April 3. Two machine runners lost their 
lives from injuries during blasting operations, 
near South Porcupine, Ontario, on February 
26. A bump in a coal mine, near Fernie, BC., 
on March 28, caused the deaths of two miners. 

Two ship workers were killed at Lauzon, 
Quebec, when struck by falling iron plates 
when a sling slipped, on February 17. Follow- 
ing an explosion of celluloid in a toy factory 
at Toronto, Ontario, two workers were 
burned to death, on February 12. 

In a boiler explosion and train derailment, 
at Tapley, Ontario, on January 22, an engineer 
and a fireman were killed. On February 15, 
a brakeman and an assistant brakeman were 
killed when struck by a train. In a collision 
of two freight trains, near Delamere, Ontario, 
a trainman and a conductor lost their lives 
on March 20. 

On January 4, two seamen were killed in 
a boiler explosion on a ship, at Prescott, 
Ontario. 
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Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
in 1942 has been compiled which contains 
35 fatalities of which five were in logging, 
three in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 10 in manufacturing, five in 
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construction, seven in transportation and 
public utilities, one in trade, and four in 
service. One of these accidents occurred in 
April, one in May, one in June, one in 


September, two in October, four in November, 
and 25 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1943 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES_ 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Designed to encourage the 
Encouragement of formation of employee sug- 
suggestion systems gestion plans in- war indus- 
in Canadian war try, an Order in Council 
industry (P.C. 1/4888) was passed on 

May 27 permitting war con- 
tractors to count awards made to employees 
for valuable suggestions as deductable ex- 
penses in determining income for tax purposes. 

With the approval of the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply employee suggestion plans 
have been established in a considerable num- 
ber of plants engaged in war production, 
notably in the aircraft industry (L.G., Jan., 
1943, p. 1). It has been found that in cases 
where such plans have been established sub- 
stantial benefits have resulted in the form of 
reduced costs and greater efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

Such plans provide for the payment of 
awards on a graduated scale based upon the 
savings resulting from the adoption of the 
suggestions for which such awards are paid. 
The maximum amount which may be paid to 
any employee by way of award is limited to 
$750 and the majority of the awards to date 
have not exceeded $100 in any individual case. 

Awards so paid by a contractor engaged in 
carrying out a contract with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply under which the 
contractor is entitled to be paid his costs of 
operation, with or without a fee or profit, are 
allowed as an item of cost under such con- 
tract, subject to approval of the award by 
Treasury Cost Accountants as being reasonable 
and proper and properly apportionable to the 
contract. 

The present Order applies to employee sug- 
gestion plans which have been approved by 
the Minister as making provision for awards 
“for suggestions resulting in reduced costs 

81959—13 


and/or greater efficiency in carrying out a 
munitions contract.” 


Ontario’s new Labour 
Ontario's Labour Court, which will adminis- 
Court set up ter the Collective Bargain- 
under terms of ing Act passed during the 
Collective recent session of the Legis- 
Bargaining Act lature, came into being on 
June 14. 

The Act stipulates that no Ontario employer 
may fail or refuse to bargain with the duly 
appointed or elected representatives of a bar- 
gaining agency which has been certified by the 
Labour Court. (Other powers of the Court 
were listed in the description of the Act in the 
Lasour Gazette for May, p. 701.) 

It was announced on June 14 that. Mr. Jus- 
tice J. G. Gillanders would be the first judge 
of the Court, acting until July 31, 1943. He 
will be succeeded in August by the judge act- 
ing as holiday relief judge, and beginning Sep- 
tember 7 eight different judges will serve for 
two-week periods until the end of the year. 

Elsewhere in this issue, in the article Labour 
Legislation in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
appears an-account of collective bargaining 
legislation passed recently in Alberta and of a 
bill which failed to pass in Saskatchewan. Last 
month’s issue, in addition to its description of 
the Ontario Act, contained information con- 
cerning a British Columbia Act and a Mani- 
toba bill which failed to pass. 

In relation to the Saskatchewan, bill, it was 
announced recently that a commission of three 
members has been appointed by the Premier 


_to inquire into the principles of the bill. The 


commission will sit in different parts of the 
province starting July 15, and will hear rep- 
resentations from organizations interested in 
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employer-employee relations in Saskatchewan 
and the principle of collective bargaining. A 
report on the findings of the inquiry will be 


submitted to the Legislature at its next 
session. 

. A continuous operations 
Continuous plan is now in effect in all 
operations Vancouver and _ Victoria 
plan in shipyards, Supplementary 
B.C. shipyards collective agreements re- 


cently signed call for the 
operation of the yards three shifts a day, 
seven days a week, with the men working a 
48-hour week. (See article elsewhere in this 
issue entitled Recent Collective Agreements.) 


The signing of these agreements imple- 
ments, with certain changes, the findings of 
the Royal Commission appointed on July 13, 
1942 to inquire into the most effective methods 
to secure maximum production in the ship- 
yards of British Columbia. (The report of this 
Commission, which was under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre, Sept., 1942, p. 
1007.) 


Subsequent to the submission of this report, 
Mr. Justice Richards was appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to imple- 
ment the report. 


in the course of the negotiations the Na- 
tional War Labour Board gave its approval to 
adjustments in wage rates for certain. classi- 
fications of workers, a 6-day vacation with 
pay, and an attendance premium. 


_ Agreements in the Victoria yards were 
signed during March (L.G., Apr., 1943, p. 488) 
and the successful negotiation of agreements 
in the Vancouver yards brings the continuous 
production plan into full effect. 


The first union in Cana- 
Women foundry da composed entirely of 
workers form women foundry workers has 
union been organized at Three 

Rivers, Quebec, when 117 
women employed by the Canada Iron and 
Foundry Company joined the International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union and 
applied for a charter as a separate local. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of 
the cost of living advanced 
from 117-6 at the begin- 
ning of April to 118-1 at 
the beginning of May due to advances in the 
food, rent and mis¢ellaneous groups. Higher 
prices for foods accounted for the major part 
of the advance in the general index, the index 
for this group increasing from 128-7 to 129-9 
due mainly to advances in meats, potatoes 
and unions. Lge prices were slightly lower. 


Cost of living 
index advances 
fractionally 
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The index for rents and for the miscellaneous 
group each recorded fractional advances. 

At the beginning of May the general index 
was 17-2 per cent higher than for August, 
1939, the last pre-war month. For the equal 
period during the last war the index advanced 
45-4 per cent, that is between July 1914, and 
April, 1918. ° 


Recent pamphlets Under the title “Social 
on planning, Security Planning in Cana- 
reconstruction, da” the International La- 
and credit unions bour Office has published an 

analysis of the Report on 
Social Security for Canada prepared by Dr. 
L. G. Marsh for the Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, together with a note sum- 
marizing the draft Dominion and Provincial 
Health Insurance Bills contained in the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Health Insur- 
ance under Dr. J. J. Heagerty. Both reports 
are now under consideration by the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Social Security. The pamphlet is a reprint 
of an article which appeared in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review for May, 1943. A brief 
summary of the reports appeared on page 429 
of the April Lasour GazeTte; and the reports 
themselves are obtainable from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 

A reating list of books, pamphlets and 
articles dealing with post-war problems was 
published during April by the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 230 Bloor St. 
West, Toronto. The list is in the form of a 
62-page pamphlet, and constitutes a select 
bibliography of the more important and repre- 
sentative publications in the field. The eight 
main topic headings listed in the table of con- 
tents are as follows: I—Reference Books and 
Agencies for Research; I]—Official Documents 
and Speeches; IJI—The Peace Settlement and 
Immediate Problems; JTV—Reconstruction: 
Peace Aims; V—International Organization 
and Co-operation; VI—Economic: Principles, 
Problems, and Proposals; WII—Social and 
Cultural Problems and Policies; VIII—Par- 
ticular Areas and Countries. 

A series of five mimeographed pamphlets 
giving information on credit unions has been 
prepared by J. G. Perold of the Economies 
Department of the University of Toronto. The 
first pamphlet deals with the history of credit 
unions, the second with the experience of such 
organizations, the third with their practice, 
the fourth with legislation on the subject, 
and the fifth gives suggestions and advice on 
the organization and incorporation of credit 
unions. ‘Copies of the pamphlets may be 
obtained for 10 cents each from the Workers’ 
Educational Association of Canada, 106 St. 
George St., Toronto. 
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The table below shows the 


Employment and latest statistics available 
industrial reflecting industrial con- 
statistics ditions in Canada. 


The index of employment 
at the beginning of April was slightly lower 
than for the previous month. This was in 
conformity with the trend in 18 of the last 
22 years. The decline, which was less than 


payrolls. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
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the average in extent, occurred mainly in 
logging and construction. The index at April 
1 while lower than for the previous month 
was 9-3 per cent higher than one year ago. 
During the latter period an increase of 18:7 
per cent was recorded in the aggregate weekly 
The weekly average earnings were 
$31.09 at April 1, as compared with $30.72 at 
March 1, and $28.41 at April 1, 1942. 


























May 


167-4 
3-3 


123 .8 
28.59 
95-2 
116-1 
159-1 
149-0 
158-7 
62-0 
95-4 
99-5 


195-5 
217-3 
211-3 
232-5 

95-8 
146-1 
150-2 
142-3 
182-3 


1942 
April 


165-2 





1943 
May April March 
Employment Index............. CUI MRR: AP aaa: 180-5 181-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............--- 2 1-0 1-3 1-5 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
payrolls shea aoa TS COIN Dortecia etic ee 144-1 143-2 
Per capita weekly earnings...... CUNY Shee Soe eee: 31-09 30-72 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (2) 99-2 98-9 98-5 
Cost of living index............. 4 118.1 117-6 117-2 
Retail sales unadjusted index.....(4)}...........-.. 167.4 151-4 
Retail sales adjusted index....(°) (4)].............. 163.1 167-7 
Wholesale sales.................. iB) ta Ane eet 3 163 .0 173-6 
Common stocks index............ (4) 183-9 82-6 79-1 
Preferred stocks index............ (2) poe 108-2 106-4 
Bond yields, Dominion index... . (+) 197-3 97-3 97-6 
Physical Volume of Business 
MMGEXS SOR eee ices. Coin (4) Sheets a ibn a eee 236-9 231-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... Gifpe eet nerone 274-4 269-1 
Mineral Production.......... (2) a iar Nee 281-2 250-6 
Manufacturing: 2. 0.:-.ss...5+ (2) eee Ses Ae 296-7 294-1 
Construction cs icueeen AL) | a ae Hah ae 83-7 90-8 
lectricipo wera. .c cose (5) eee pres iee 153-0 146-5 
DISTRIBUTION eS. Mas sels ok (GIR Gate a 159-2 154-3 
Canlordinesrst& o tedster: oleate leiseteeavs ee nian 144.0 143-7 
Tons carried, freight......... (GS) erate en eet 201-6 194-1 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOULLSS Pe ya ro aes eae AO il eae ieee Ine ore 4,070, 712,509] 4,011, 883,239 
Bank notes in circulation..... CE)ESA ARE Serie ste: 664, 200, 000 656, 200, 000 
Bank deposits in savings........ Seinen terial Baltes SMe aen socal sete ty 1,889,542, 539 
pankelOAuseCOMIMercialwelCe sar oan ler mene een cota ccc e veya erate et ae 936, 142,073 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
TS eas isl erat ede olor ecer aos Secor as 262,095 257, 884 2538 , 795 
Canadian National Railways, 
PERILS ARREARS OGRE REEDS Ul no Oe oOo ORG! GESerois Bema mocoo cece 
Operating expenses......... CTE (S cates Rio Mei Ee Ce eee PREMERA booe mint oiccheneees 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
CLAMICTEALNINGS : Sea Ae ee oe » aba sey Reg aaa ated 24,045,596 24,021,211 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |...........--. 20,254, 726 20,403, 792 
Steam railways, freight in 
ENT rT TLS erie Pde ete ie RCH. ga MN bait A sists Sour ots cadkorsnaue pd stat aeca| cine ek abapeadep:sinecba tu 
Building permits............... Brice We yn rea 7,342,378 5,025,102 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 23 , 486, 900 16,047,300 11, 100, 600 
Mineral production— 
PRO ALON! Bae cc ieryae-gpctens preys toe LONE | See ees ais 150,486 160,101 
Steel ingots and castings...... tOns| erneee ace 264,357 270, 962 
Merro-alloys.. Jase adeseiis32 4 TOUS la s< ee eee 17,094 18,611 
GOL ey Aen iaes aatens + sates GUNCES re se elas Sere the oe ak ake 347, 682 
Coals? ee. tees ce eee TOUS |. Seeker Peete. cee 1,665, 853 
Timber scaled in British 
Wolimbiatee.s see. es Hse Lars bad a moN epee a Sursete irri ke acs 0 dea 163 , 848, 119 
Hiouri production. :atisscie su. DpIStieres... Ros 25057,350 2,193,029 
Footwear production........... DAMES | et Peto a sere: 2,929,759 3, 185,049 
Output of central electric sta- 
PIONS O05 eee Os 2 ys cls ate Rewah |nict by eentaced 3,268, 197,000} 3,329, 162,000 
Sales of insurance............... Ch Al i gh ae Na PS (Ra I, 
Newsprint production........... U6) 2) Ae ae ici SA 229,570 246, 860 








3,790, 963,595 


488,500, 829 


1,555, 675,615 
1,115,096, 158 


261,392 


29, 687,000 
19,369, 848 


21,522,075 
17,288, 515 


4,801, 261,000 


9, 250, 895 
23, 895, 000 


171,386 
272,247 
19,428 
425, 160 
1,299, 694 


338, 253 , 210 
1,481, 449 
2,816,452 


3,174,764, 000 


43,086, 000 
251, 830 


3, 733,218,977 


480,877,819 


1,587, 144,724 
1,155,818, 008 


256, 673 


28,316,000 
18,594,913 


20,621,507 
17,065,360 


4,439,013, 000 


11,299,775 
22,512,100 


160,408 
264,988 
18,128 
420,795 
1,511,872 


288, 034 , 268 
1,960,900 
2,774,128 


3, 082,740,000 


35,678,000 
277,740 


4,176, 830,029 


482,454,936 


1,549, 628,551 
1, 212,990,336 


252, 180 


28,706,000 
19,498, 684 


20, 746,000 
16, 960, 522 


4,580,226, 000 


6,972,481 
17, 850,400 


167, 116 
265,903 
20,261 
439,203 
1,610,232 


283,217,525 
1,806, 854 
2,921,536 


3, 220,953,000 


35,375,000 
295, 840 
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* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. i 
t Week ended May 27, 1943. : 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
100. (®) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended May 29, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 


(4) Base, 1935-1939 = 
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The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness reflecting activity in the production and 
distribution of goods, in April, was at the 
highest point in the record. This index has 
shown an uninterrupted advance, 21 per cent, 
since May, 1942. As compared with the pre- 
vious month four of the five principal group- 
ings recorded advance. These are mineral 
production, manufacturing, electric power out- 
put, and distribution of goods while less 
activity was indicated for construction. 

Comparing the cumulative figures for the 
first 4 months of 1943 with the corresponding 
period of 1942 the index of the physical volume 
of business was 19-3 per cent higher. Manu- 
facturing was 30 per cent higher and mineral 
production 2-6 per cent higher. The produc- 
tion of flour increased 24-2 per cent, creamery 
butter production 30-1 per cent while produc- 
tion of cheese declined 53-7 per cent. The pro- 
duction of newsprint in the same comparison 
declined 19-9 per cent, steel ingot production 
4-4 per cent and coke production 5:8 per cent. 


Ten applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion: under the provisions of 
Act the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act were receiv- 
ed during the month of May. Twelve boards 
submitted their reports; eight boards were 
established and the constitution of four boards 
was completed during the month. Seven dis- 
putes were referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners and reports were re- 
ceived from Commissioners in eleven cases. 
Three applications were withdrawn during the 
month and three applications were rejected. 
A strike vote was conducted in one case. 


The British Government 
British recently issued a pamphlet 
Government to outlining a scheme to pro- 
assist demobilized vide financial assistance to 
persons in suitably qualified persons 
securing advanced who wish, on demobiliza- 
education tion, to undertake or con- 
tinue interrupted education 
or training beyond the secondary school. The 
plan is designed to ensure an adequate supply 
of trained men and women to fill the higher 
posts in industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions and will include a placement service. 
It is sponsored by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, the Board of Education, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and will be 
_ administered by the Appointments. Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. (For an outline of the Canadian 
scheme of a similar nature, see the summary 
of the Post-Discharge Re-éstablishment Order, 
as amended, in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 
1943, p. 587.) 
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Assistance will be granted in Britain only 
to persons who have served in the Armed 
Forces, auxiliary services, merchant navy, 
civil defence forces, police auxiliaries or civil 
nursing reserve, or to persons who have been 
employed in work of national importance. 
Applicants must show that their training for 
a career or profession was interrupted or that 
they were unable to start it by reason of 
national service during the war. Trained 
persons requiring refresher courses or training 
for a new career because of disability pre- 
venting return to their former careers will 
also be eligible. Part-time national service 
unless it resulted in disability does not make 
a person eligible for assistance, nor may 
persons who have continued their profession 
during their war service receive grants to 
train for new professions. Aliens will be 
eligible for assistance but if facilities in any 
area are limited, first consideration will be 
given to British subjects. Further education 
will also be provided in the Armed Forces 
for persons whose demobilization after the 
war is delayed. ie 

Applicants must show that it is in the 
national interest to assist them. Conse- 
quently they must not only present evidence 
of ability to benefit by a proposed course 
but must also select courses leading to pro- 
fessions for which there is a national demand. 
A special committee headed by Lord Hankey 
has been appointed to consider the prospects 
of employment at home and abroad in the 
various professions and to advise on the 
number of persons who should be encouraged 
to enter each one. 


The amount of the grant will depend on 
the financial circumstances of the candidate 
and his family. Disability pay or pension or 
war gratuities will be disregarded in com- 
puting an applicant’s income. Provision is 
made for allowances for a candidate’s wife 
and children. Persons seeking assistance for 
on-the-job training must be taking a definite 
course of training as it is not intended that 
grants should merely subsidize beginners’ 
wage rates. The continuance of grants is 
dependent on the satisfactory progress and 
conduct of the recipient. 

Assistance will be given for professions 
which require the attainment of a recognized 
standard as a condition of entry or for those 
in which technical or university training would 
materially improve an entrant’s prospects of 
advancement. Grants will not be made to 
assist persons to attain the miaimum qualifi- 
cations for entrance to a training course but 
it is expected that the criterion for admission 
to courses will be a candidate’s ability to 
profit from the course. Students may attend 
Dominion and other overseas universities if 


, 
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they so desire. While full operation of the 
scheme must be delayed until after the war, 
persons who have already been discharged 
from war service through disability or on 
medical grounds and are not required for 
other war work may apply for assistance now. 
It is estimated that 60,000 persons may ulti- 
mately be assisted by the scheme. 


The British Government 
British has recently issued a state- 
Government ment of policy on the sub- 
declaresholiday ject of holidays in industry 


in 1948, declaring that in 
the fourth year of the war 
holiday breaks are even 
more essential than in previous years “if maxi- 
mum health and efficiency are to be maintained 
during what may prove to be the vital year 
both in the field and in the factories.” Sub- 
ject to the stipulation that “any recommenda- 
tions to industry on this matter must depend 


breaks essential 
in wartime 


for their observance on the exigencies of the | 


war situation at the particular holiday period,” 
the Government recommends that annual holi- 
days not exceeding one week provided for by 
agreement or practice in any industry should 
be granted, and that, in addition, four long 
week-ends (Saturday to Monday inclusive) 
should be observed as holidays. In England 
and Wales the week-ends should be observed 
at Easter, Whit-Sunday, the first week in 
August and Christmas or New Year’s. For 
Scotland, where the days to be observed as 
holidays are usually determined locally, four 
corresponding periods are recommended. Stag- 
gering of holidays and the organization of 
community holiday-at-home schemes are urged 
to ensure that no loss of production or crowd- 
ing of transport facilities will result from holi- 
days. If work is done on any day usually 


observed as a holiday, payment is to be 


governed by existing law or collective agree- 
ments. 

This is a continuation of the Government’s 
policy of 1941 and 1942 in regard to holidays. 
(L.G., 1942, p. 1055). In May, 1940, when the 
war was at a very critical stage, the Govern- 
ment asked that annual holidays be cancelled 
or postponed and issued orders under the 
Defence (General) Regulations cancelling the 


~Whitsun, August and’ December bank holidays. 


However in 1941 and 1942, recognizing the 
importance of holiday breaks to maintain 
health and efficiency, the Government restored 
the bank holidays and urged that customary 
summer holidays should be continued pro- 
vided they did not exceed one week and were 
spread over a long period. 

Because of special conditions in the coal- 
mining industry, a separate announcement is 
to be issued concerning holidays for coal- 
miners. 


OF CURRENT INTEREST 
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Three railway unions in 
Great Britain have recently 
formed a Joint Committee 
“to assist in creating the 
maximum amount of unity 
of purpose on matters of 
common interest to the three unions.” par- 
ticipating unions are the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Amalgamated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and the 
Railway Clerks’ Association which may each 
send four members to the Joint Committee in 
addition to their President and General Sec- 
retary. The three Presidents will act as Chair- 
man of the Committee in rotation. 

The Joint Committee is to meet every three 
months but special meetings may be called by 
any of the parties. It will advise on subjects 
of negotiation with the railway authorities 
but its decisions must be ratified by the 
Executive Committees of the three unions. 


Three railway 
labour unions in 
Britain form 
joint committee 


A new Factory (Canteens) 
Order has recently been 
issued in Great Britain re- 
placing the original Can- 
teens Order of November 
11, 1940, passed under the 
Defence (General) Regulations. The 1940 
Order authorized the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories to require occupiers of factories on 
Government work or engaged in munitions 
production who employed more than 250 per- 
sons, to establish and maintain a factory can- 
teen in or near their plants. By April, 1942, 
according to a statement of the Minister of 
Labour, 3,221 factories subject to the Order had 
established canteens and 3,432 others were also 
operating canteens. A further 800 canteens 
were under construction, so that about 96 
per cent of the factories covered by the Order 
had canteens in operation or under construc- 
tion by April, 1942. 

The application of the 1943 Order is much 
broader. It covers all factories with more 
than 250 workers who are “employed in the 
performance of services or engaged in opera- 
tions which are essential for the defence of the 
realm or the efficient prosecution of the war 
or essential to the life of the community, and 
also are employed in circumstances which, in 
the opinion of the Minister, are, or are likely 
to be, dangerous to life and limb or injurious 
to health.” 

The new Order places the onus on the 
employer, who must obtain a certificate from 
the Minister of Labour and National Service 
to the effect that his factory is not covered 
by this definition. Such certification, however, 
may indicate that the business is not essential 
and therefore its labour supply would be in 
jeopardy. 


Canteens for 
essential factory 
workers in 
Great Britain 
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The Chief Inspector of Factories may issue 
written directions requiring any employer not 
holding a certificate to install a canteen where 
hot meals can be purchased. The Chief In- 
spector may also serve notices on employers 
whose canteens are not satisfactory, whether 
or not the canteen was established under the 
Order. He may compel such employers to 
alter the construction, size, equipment, meals 
and services supplied or other matters con- 
nected with the canteen to remedy the defects 
mentioned in the notice. 

The special Canteen Orders relating to the 
building and construction industry and dock 
workers remain in effect. Pithead canteens 
for miners are being established by the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission. 


Some U.S. war production 
United States plants have found they 
recommendation have obtained maximum 
on shift schedules production by using Sun- 
in war plants days for bottleneck-break- 

ing, repair and mainten- 
ance, according to a supplement issued on 
May 11, 1943 to the statement on hours of 
work for maximum production made in July, 
1942, by eight United States Government 
agencies (L.G., 1942, p. 881). In their 
original pronouncement, the Army, Navy, 
Labour and Commerce Departments, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Maritime Com- 
mission, the War Production Board and the 
Public Health Service urged a 48-hour week 
made up of six eight-hour days, one day’s 
rést in seven, a 30-minute lunch period and 
short vacations. While declaring that these 
recommendations are on the whole “as 
pertinent to-day as at the time of issuance’, 
the Federal agencies considered the following 
supplemental statement warranted by present 
conditions :— 


“The continued policy of Government agencies 
dealing with production is to encourage that 
type of daily and weekly shift schedules which 
will secure the most effective utilization of 
materials and labour supply. Some plants have 
found that a_ better co-ordination of super- 
vision and planning: results from giving a 
majority of employees and supervisors the same 
day off each week. By allocating Sunday for 
repair, maintenance, and _ bottleneck-breaking, 
a more even flow of work was shown to be 
maintained throughout the week. In such 
plants production has not suffered since better 
attendance, better morale, and greater employee 
effectiveness have resulted from having regu- 
larly the customary day of rest. On the other 
hand many plants through experience have been 
able to secure more productive efficiency by 
operating the plant a full 7-day week and still 
affording a day of rest to workers through a 
variety of methods. 

“Maximum production siett maximum utliza- 
tion of labour supply is the goal which the 
Government agencies are urging plants to 
achieve. The type of work schedule is secondary 
and one of the means to the end.” 
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A summary of available 
information on medical 
services for industrial plants 
has been published by the 
New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour under the 
title “Essentials of Health Maintenance in 
Industrial Plants”. The pamphlet was pre- 
pared by three physicians and deals with 
medical services for both the large and the 
small establishment. Some of the material 
relating to large plants appeared recently in 
the Industrial Bulletin published monthly by 
the New York State Department of Labour 
and was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for February, 1948, p. 227. 


The need for medical services in industry 
is evident from a study of the various esti- 
mates of man-hours lost through accidents 
and illness. Their value was indicated ‘by 
the results of a recent survey by the National 
Association of Manufacturers of 2,064 plants 
providing health and safety services. In these 
plants a reduction was shown of 62-8 per cent 
in occupational disease, 44-9 per cent in 
accident frequency, 29-7 per cent-in absen- 
teeism, 28-8 per cent in compensation and 
insurance premiums and 27-3 per cent in 
labour turnover (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 11.) 
Another survey showed that the average 
annual per capita cost of medical schemes 
in plants studied was $5.10. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that there 
are more lost-time accidents in small than 
in large plants, and although similar figures 
for occupational diseases are lacking, it is 
suspected that the small plant also has a 
higher sickness rate. To meet this situation, 
it is suggested that small plants employ part- 
time medical staff, enter into group medical 
schemes with other factories, improve first- 
aid facilities and take advantage of assist- 
ance offered by such agencies as State labour 
departments and safety councils. 

The section on medical services for large 
plants deals with facilities and equipment, 
staff requirements and the scope of an 
adequate medical service. Stress is laid on 
the need for preventive work and for con- 
sidering such matters as workror.m conditions, 
shift systems and rest pauses, noise control, 
nutrition, recreation, etc. Physical examina- 
tions and the prevention of occupational 
diseases are discussed in some detail. 

A selected bibliography on _ industrial 
hygiene is included in the pamphlet and there 
are appendices containing information on 
factory dispensaries, physical examinations, 
record forms and sanitary requirements for 
factories under New York law. Copies of 
the pamphlet may be obtained from the 


Industrial 
medical services 
for large and 
small plants 


a 
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Division of Industrial Hygiene of the New 
York State Department of Labour for 35 
cents each. 


A report from the United 
States Office of War Infor- 
mation says that nearly 
100,000 children are being 
eared for in federally aided 
child care centres, as part 
of a program to help women in war Jobs. 

In approximately 1,000 communities and in 
every State, Child Care Committees have been 
organized. In settlement houses, public schools, 
churches, and community centres, groups of 
children are now spending the hours of day 
or night in which their mothers work on 
assembly lines or at the many civilian jobs 
where women are replacing men. 

Communities recognizing child care as a 
problem of great importance have pooled their 
resources, extended the services of the educa- 
tion, welfare, and health departments to cope 
with the problems that are growing out of the 
industrialization of women. Boys and girls up 
to 14 years of age report to school—in many 
places at 6 a.m.—for before-school care; others 
are given supervised play after school until 
their mothers are off work. 

The program has been regarded further as 
a partial solution to the problems of absentee- 
ism and juvenile delinquency. In some com- 
munities, through over-all planning, industries 
have agreed to employ no mothers without 
finding out whether provision has been made 
for their children. Many firms, seeing the 
advantage of providing attractive, wholesome 
programs for the care of children as an induce- 
ment to mothers to take or hold jobs, have 
worked with community groups to secure 
nurseries, foster homes, and after-school recre- 
ational centres. Nursery schools made a short 
cut to production goals. Child Care Com- 
mittees, usually attached to the local Defense 
Council, and Government agencies, have dis- 
couraged in strongest terms the establishment 
of any nurseries within war plants themselves, 
the report says. 


U.S. mothers in 
war work 

aided by Child 
Care Committees 


A basic apprenticeship 
Apprenticeship . scheme for workers wishing 
scheme for to enter the skilled trades 
reclamation in projects administered by 


the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation has been 
drawn up by the Bureau 
after consultation with the trade unions con- 
cerned and with the Apprenticeship-Training 
Service of the War Manpower Commission. 
The scheme provides for the establishment of 
training centres for apprentices at reclamation 
projects where there are adequate facilities 
and sufficient candidates. Local joint appren- 
ticeship committees are to adapt the basic 
plan to local needs, and local boards of educa- 
81959—2 


projects in 
United States 
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tion will be requested to provide related class- 
room instruction in co-operation with State 
boards for vocational education and the US. 
Office of Education. 

The scheme is to be supervised by a Director 
of Apprentice Training responsible to the 
Chief Engineer of the Bureau. He will decide 
how many apprentices are to be admitted to 
each trade after consultation with representa-° 
tives of the trade. Each local scheme will be 
administered by a Supervisor of Apprentices 
under the Engineer in charge of the local 
project. Supervisors of Apprentices are to 
assist the Project Engineer in selecting persons 
for training, make arrangements for both shop 
and class-room instruction, enforce appren- 
ticeship agreements where the local centre 
requires such and maintain records showing 
the progress of each apprentice. All local 
schemes must be reviewed by the Apprentice- 
Training Service of the War Manpower Com- 
mission which represents the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship (L.G., Jan., 1943, 
p. 157), and apprentices are to be registered 
with the Federal Committee. 

Supervisors of Apprentices will be advised 
on all questions connected with their schemes 
by the local joint apprenticeship committees 
equally representative of employers and 
workers. The workers’ representatives will be 
nominated by the central organizations repre- 


“senting the skilled workers on the project. 


Special consultants may be added to a com- 
mittee to represent trades with no official 
representative on the committee and _ to 
represent the local vocational school and the 
Apprenticeship-Training Service. In addition 
to making recommendations on apprentice- 
ship problems, the joint committees are to 
co-operate with local educational authorities 
in arranging for supplementary instruction 
and selecting instructors. 

Candidates for training under the scheme 
must be 16 years or over, have education 
equivalent to Grammar school graduation and 
pass an aptitude test for the trade they pro- 
pose to enter. Local training centres may fix 
maximum ages for candidates. The appren- 
ticeship term is to be that recognized for the 
particular trade but will usually be about 
8,000 hours and should include 144 hours a 
year of related class-room instruction. Pro- 
vision is made for a probationary period, for 
periodic examinations to test progress and for 
granting credit for previous experience. 
Apprentices must receive credit for overtime 
hours as well as regular hours, and on pro- 
jects where wage boards have been estab- 
lished, time-and-a-half must be paid for all 
hours over 40 a week. Apprentices are to be 
paid according to a progressively increasing 
wage schedule and on completion of appren- 
ticeship will receive a certificate if recome- 
mended by the joint committee. 


Manpower 


Compulsory Transfer of Workers Continues 


Second Order by Minister of Labour Directs Men from Certain Specified 
Occupations into Essential Work—Other Selective 
Service Orders in Council 


HE compulsory transfer to essential 
employment of men in age groups 
designated under Mobilization Regulations 


was extended on May 15 to apply to men 
in a further list of occupations, when the 
second Order under Section 210 of National 


Selective Service Civilian Regulations was 
issued. 
The second Order covers men in the 


following employments :— 

1. Any occupation in or associated with 
retail stores; 

2. Any occupation in or associated with the 
manufacturing of feathers, plumes and 
artificial flowers; chewing gum; wine; 
lace goods; greeting cards; jewelry; 

3. Any occupation in or associated with 
distilling alcohol for beverage; 

4, Any occupation in or associated with the 
factory production of statuary and art 
goods; 

5. Any occupation in the operation of ice 
cream parlours and soda fountains; 

6. Any of the following occupations: bus 
boys; charmen and cleaners; custom 
furriers; dancing teachers; dish washers; 
doormen and starters; greens keepers; 
grounds keepers; porters (other than in 
railway train service); private chauffeurs. 


The Order states that no employer employ- 
ing any person in any of the occupations 
specified above may retain in employment 
after June 15, 1943, any person to whom the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations apply and who belongs to an age class 
or part of an age class which has been 
designated for the purpose of the said Regu- 
lations, without obtaining a permit in pre- 
scribed form from a- Selective Service Officer. 

The Minister of Labour has given assurance 
that men will not be directed to employment 
where the vacancies arise out of an industrial 
dispute, and that measures will be taken to 
ensure fair minimum earnings for the class 
of work to which a man may be directed. 
Under the Regulations a man has a right of 
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appeal to a Court of Referees, if he objects 
to being transferred. 


The first Order made by the Minister under 
the Regulations was announced on May 4, 
and described in the LaBsour GazxtTte for May, 
p. 566, together with the procedure to be 
followed under the Order. 


“These two Orders,” the Minister of Labour 
said, “will be followed by further Orders 
covering certain additional employments, 
which will be issued just as rapidly as the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices can 
handle the job.” 


In a statement on June 6, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Director of National Selective Service, said 
that latest reports on the two compulsory 
transfer Orders showed about 9,000 men regis- 
tered so far, with about 10 per cent already 
moved to higher priority jobs. 


Other Selective Service Orders in Council 


The Order in Council reconstituting the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, 
which was appointed to advise the Director 
of National Selective Service on matters of 
manpower policy (L.G., March, 19438, p. 314), 
has been amended by a new Order (P.C. 4496, 
June 1). Under its terms the Director of 
National Selective Service is empowered to 
designate an officer of the Department of 
Labour to serve as Secretary of the Board. 


The rates of compensation payable under 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act to persons required to perform alterna- 
tive service (L.G., April, 1943, p. 451), have 
been fixed by P.C. 36/4458, June 1, 1943. In 
the case of permanent disability or death 
the amount of compensation shall be com- 
puted as though the person had been in 
receipt of a fixed wage of $12.50 per week; 
in the case of temporary disability as though 
the person had been in receipt of $7.70 per 
week, provided that $4.20 shall be deducted 
if board is being furnished. 


MANPOWER 


The services of employable persons of the 
Japanese race who have been evacuated from 
the protected areas of British Columbia and 
placed in settlements in the interior may be 
utilized on wood fuel cutting and timber 
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operations under the terms of Order in 
Council P.C. 4865, May 28, 1943, which is 
aimed at alleviating the wood fuel shortage 
in British Columbia and parts of the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Manpower Policy in the Coal Industry 


Declaration of National Emergency—Ex-Coalminers in Other 
Employment Returned to Mines 


HE Government has moved to avert a 
serious coal shortage in Canada by 
taking steps to return to the mines workers 
in other employment who have had previous 
training and experience in coalmining. 

On May 17 the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, tabled in the House 
of Commons an Order in Council (P.C. 4091) 
authorizing the issue of a proclamation 
declaring that a state of national emergency 
exists in regard to the production of coal in 
Canada. The Order stated “that supplies of 
coal are substantially below the level required 
to meet the increased national needs resulting 
from the war; and that, unless supplies of 
coal are forthwith increased and maintained 
at an adequate level the war effort and the 
life and health of the nation will be gravely 
imperiled.” 

The following day the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, tabled in the 
House an Order in Council (P.C. 4092) 
embodying a manpower policy with regard 
to the mining of coal. 


Provisions of Order 


The provisions of the Order (which was in 
the form of an amendment to P.C. 246, 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions, Jan. 19) were outlined by the Minister 
as follows:— 


- 1. Every employer, regardless of his industry, 
must advise his employees of the regulations, 
and he must assist in discovering whether any 
of his employees have had previous experience 
as coal mine workers. 

2. Every employee, regardless of his indus- 
try, who has had previous experience as a coal 
mine worker, must report that fact to his 
eats not later than Tuesday, May 25, 

943. 


3. A “coal mine worker” for these purposes 
is anyone who, since January 1, 1935, has 
worked under provincial certificate or licence 
in or around a coal mine, or who, ‘since the 
same date, has been employed for a total of 
at least twenty-four months in the production 
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of coal—with the exception, of course, of office 
workers and trade union officials. 


4. Every employer, not a coal mine operator, 
must report in writing to a selective service 
officer not later than Tuesday, June 1, 19438, 
full details on any of his employees who are 
ex-coal mine workers. 


5. Selective service officers are authorized to 
require ex-coal mine workers to report for 
interview and to accept work at a coal mine. 


6. Selective service officers may require any 
man in any employment, if subject to 
mobilization regulations but rejected for 
military training, and certain others excused 
from military training, including conscientious 
objectors, to accept employment at a coal 
mine. 

7. No coal mine operator may terminate the 
services of any coal mine worker. without 
written permission from a selective service 
officer. 

8. No coal mine worker may leave employ- 
ment at a coal mine without written permis- 
sion from a selective service officer. 

(These last®*two rules, the minister pointed 
out, have been in effect for some time.) 


9. Every ex-coal mine worker, returning to 
the industry under these regulations, will be 
paid wages at the established rate for the job 
at which he is placed; and the government 
will pay wages of 40 cents an hour, eight 
hours a day and 48 hours a week, to any 
ex-coal mine worker required to leave his. 
present employment under these provisions,. 
but not placed immediately at coal mining. 


10. A board allowance of not more than 
$7.50 a week may be paid an ex-coal mine 
worker now returning to a coal mine, if 
required to live away from the residence of 
his dependents. 

11. Present and future coal mine workers 
will be granted postponement from military 
training to February 1, 1944, by virtue of 
their occupation. (This rule, too, has been 
effective for some months, to stabilize the 
industry.) A new and important rule, how- 
ever, is that no coal mine worker will be 
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accepted for voluntary enlistment in the 
armed forces of Canada, prior to February 1, 
1944, except under permit to enlist from a 
selective service officer. 


12. No employer in Canada, except a coal 
mine operator, may solicit for employment 
or hire any ex-coal mine worker. 


13. Regardless of any dominion or provincial 
law, male persons at least sixteen years old 
may be employed as coal mine workers, and 
female persons at least eighteen years old 
may be employed as surface coal mine workers. 


14. War emergency training classes will be 
available for training men as coal mine 
workers. 

“The plans have been carefully worked out,” 
the Minister said. “The coal administrator 
and the chairman of the war emergency coal 
production board were both taken into con- 
sultation. The matter was brought before the 
national selective service advisory board, on 
which employers and workers are represented. 
Drafts also were discussed with the coal 
mining advisory committee, made up of 
employers and employees, and their views 
were secured.” 


Increased Production Necessary 


The Minister declared that a consumption 
of 41,500,000 tons of bituminous coal was 
anticipated during the present fiscal year. 
“Last fiscal year,” he said, “we used about 
37,381,000 tons, of which 19,219,000 tons were 
imported from the United States . and 
18,162,000 tons were produced in the Dominion 
of Canada. With an increased consumption 
during the present year we mu&t either raise 
our production, import more coal, or do 
both gavat 

“Owing to the United States needing more 
coal, there is no certainty that we can con- 
tinue to increase our imports from that 
country. Therefore we must increase Cana- 
dian production from the 18,373,255 tons of 
last year, which, it will be noticed, is esti- 
mated to be slightly over our consumption. 
Our own production was increased by about 
one million tons in the two years from 1940-41 
to 1942-43.” 

A production increase in anthracite coal 
would also be required, the Minister inti- 
mated. 


Need for Additional Workers 


“T should like to stress the fact”, he con- 
tinued, “that the Canadian coal industry— 
workers and management—under the disabili- 
ties which are inevitable in Canadian war 
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economy, has maintained a high level of 
production and has contributed substantially 
to our common war effort. The hope of 
further increases in production must rest 
largely upon the provision of additional 
workers to the industry. 

“In February of this year the total number 
of workers engaged-in the coal mining in- . 
dustry was 25,089. As of April 29 of this 
year, unfilled vacancies reported by the coal 
mines totalled 2,329. The labour shortage 
each month during the winter was in like 
volume. At the end of April, 1,824 of the 
vacancies were in the maritime provinces and 
995 on the prairies and in British Columbia. 

“In addition to the present mining capacity 
in the country, the government is seeking to 
find new sources of production and is help- 
ing in the financing of operations. New 
shafts are being opened in the northern area 
of Alberta, some new stripping mines in 
Saskatchewan, and some additional opera- 
tions in British Columbia and in Nova Scotia. 
This of course will require man-power in 
addition to the figures which I have already 
given. 

Skilled Men Required 


“T think the house will understand that labour 
shortages cannot be overcome by simply pro- 
viding the number of men asked for, without 
regard to the individual’s qualifications. It is 
estimated that seventy to eighty per cent of 
the present vacancies are for coal cutters, and 
the balance for haulage and surface workers. 
Cutting coal is a skilled trade, and coal miners 
cannot be made overnight. ‘The provinces 
require two years’ experience before issuing 
licences to miners. Therefore the main labour 
supply problem is to locate those who previ- 
ously were engaged in the industry. 

“Provision of surface workers largely is de- 
dependent upon securing cutters; if cutters are 


- not found, the work for additional surface 


workers does not exist. Therefore every effort 
must be made ‘to find coal cutters. While a 
limited number can be provided through train- 
ing courses, it is those with previous training 
and experience we must return to the mines. 

“The labour shortage at the moment arises 
in large part out of the urgent need for sub- 
stantially increasing our production over last 
year. 

“Certain measures were taken last year to 
stabilize employment in coal mining. Un- 
doubtedly these had a beneficial effect, but 
with the present situation facing us, earlier 
steps require to be strengthened. That is 
precisely the purpose of the present order in 
council. 
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“Under arrangement with the armed forces, 
qualified miners in the forces here in Canada 
have been given the opportunity of applying 
for leave to return to their old jobs. This was 
undertaken early last winter. About 1,200 
miners volunteered to return. The cases of 
others who have volunteered are being gone 
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into at the present time. This is additional to 
the provision of the present order in council. 

“Also last winter some men were returned 
from west coast shipyards to the mines, but 
much more must be done along this line, 
other industries being brought in.” 


Financial Assistance to Coal Mines 


‘An Order in Council has been passed amend- 


ing the provisions of the Emergency Coal Pro- 
duction Board. This three-man Board was set 
up by P.C. 10674 of November 23, 1942, with 
the object of stimulating coal production 
(L.G,. Dec., 1942, p. 1404). Its powers include 
opening new mines; re-opening closed mines; 
and closing small, inefficient mines wherever 
the labour employed can be transferred to 
more, efficient operations. It may, after con- 
sultation with the provinces and with labour, 
suspend for the duration of the war any rules 
or regulations respecting employment in coal 
mines which may be found to be serious 
impediments to maximum production; and it 
has power to direct the production policy of 
mines. 

The present Order (P.C. 4565, June 5) 
amends its power to provide financial assist- 


ance to mines which find themselvese finan- 
cially unable to continue in maximum produc- 
tion. Declaring that in certain cases such 
financial assistance should be provided by 
other means than by cash advances made 
directly by the Board, the Order gives the 
Board power of 
guaranteeing in the name and on behalf of 
His Majesty the King in the right of Cana- 
da the repayment of any advance made by 
any bank to any person, firm or corpora- 
tion engaged in the operation of any coal 
mine in any case where, in the opinion of 
the Board, the making of such advance and 
the giving of such guarantee will facilitate 
the maximum or more efficient operation of 
such coal mine. 


An Order of May 4 (P.C. 3628) extends the 
scope of the Board by stating that “coal” shall 
be interpreted to include coke, lignite and peat. 


Use of Prisoners of War in Agricultural and Other Labour 


AN Order in Council of May 10 (P.C. 2326) 

authorized the Minister of Labour to 
utilize the services of prisoners of war in agri- 
cultural and other labour. In a statement to 
the House of Commons the Minister described 
the procedure to be employed as follows: 


“Use of Italian prisoners of war is being 
made in England on labour projects with satis- 
factory results, but almost all prisoners of war 
interned in this country are of German nation- 
ality, and the extent to which German prisoners 
may be successfully employed can only be 
determined from experience gained in the 
work projects initially undertaken. 

“The intention is that in initiating opera- 
tions, the prisoners employed will be selected 
from those volunteering for employment and 
who are considered sufficiently reliable by the 
internment camp authorities for transfer to 
such employment and suitable for work on 
the employment project to be undertaken. 

“The men selected will be transferred by the 
military authorities to small labour detach- 
ments assigned for work. We expect these 
detachments will be housed in labour camps 
adjacent to, within the area of, the labour 
project, or the area in which the detachment 
may operate, and in some instances, they will 
be housed in the main internment camp if the 
employment is within easy access of the camp. 


“The Department of Labour will assume 
responsibility to provide for the operation of 
the labour camps and the arrangements for 
employment. A limited number of military 
personnel will be attached to each detachment 
for disciplinarian purposes, but the respon- 
sibility for the labour*’detachments will be 
assumed by the Department of Labour. 

“The nature of the labour projects under- 
taken will necessarily be such as will involve 
the employment of a minimum personnel to 
supervise the employment and to provide 
reasonable assurances for the security and 
discipline of the prisoners employed. 

“Wood cutting and mining work and 
selected types of agricultural work appear to 
offer the most suitable opportunities for em- 
ployment. Projects providing suitable em- 
ployment and for which camp facilities are 
available or can be supplied with little added 
cost will receive favourable consideration at 
the outset. 

“Notwithstanding the careful selection of 
prisoners, hon. members will recognize that 
greater risks of escape must be accepted in 
placing these prisoners in useful employment 
than are involved in their detention in intern- 
ment camps. 
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“Canada is a party to the prisoners of war 
convention concluded at Geneva in 1929, so 
that the conditions of employment and rates 
of pay and provision for welfare of prisoners 
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of war provided in this country will conform 
to the terms of the convention, and also be 
in conformity with British practices in this 
regard.” 


Student and Teacher Employment during the Summer Vacation 


OX May 22 the Honourable Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour, issued an appeal 
to school teachers and to students, university, 
college, high school and lower school, to 
engage at farm work or other useful employ- 
ment during the long summer vacation this 
year. “Farmers will be in most urgent need 
of all the help they can get, all through the 
summer,” the Minister said. “Other important 
war industries are also short of workers. There- 
fore, the Government confidently hopes that 
teachers and students will not regard the clos- 
ing down of the schools for the summer as a 
holiday this year, but rather that they will 
consider the time as giving them an oppor- 
tunity to aid directly in solving Canada’s war- 
time labour problems. The nation will need 
all the help these people can give.” 

The Minister also remarked that, in view 
of labour shortages, farmers would have to 
exercise a good deal of patience when some 
teachers, students and others first begin work 
in agriculture. “With the shortage of fully 
qualified workers, all industries have had to 
take inexperienced people. Industrial plants 
have shown considerable patience and’ ingenu- 
ity in training workers who were new to the 
job. In order to develop the labour required 
from the materials available, it will be neces- 
sary that farmers do the same. Last year 
many farmers showed a good deal of patience 
in initiating persons not accustomed to farm- 
ing. It is to be hoped and expected that all 
farmers will this year give evidence of the 
same. spirit.” 

The Minister pointed out that National 
Selective Service is giving attention to helping 
in absorbing into employment all teachers and 
students. Plans in effect utilize the services 
of the Employment and Selective Service 
Offices andi are being carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the Governments of the Provinces 


and the Canadian Teachers Federation. Spe- 


‘ cial attention is being given to employment 


on farms, and several of the provinces, through 
their Departments of Education, have per- 
mitted students to leave school before the end 
of the term if they have secured a certain 
minimum standing, to work on farms. Some 
provinces are adjusting the dates of the holi- 
day period so that the haliday will coincide 
with the time of peak demand for seasonal 
farm help. 

Students in medical and dental courses will 
continue their studies throughout the summer, 
while those in pure science courses are per- 
mitted to continue at some universities during 
the holidays, if they wish. This is part of the 
program to speed up the graduation of 
students in these courses, as their services 
after graduation are urgently needed. Under- 
graduates in pure and applied science, other 
than those continuing their studies, are being 
directed wherever possible to summer employ- 
ment of an essential nature which will at 
the same time be of assistance to the students 
in their technical training. Employment and 
Selective Service Offices have received informa- 
tion from the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel at Ottawa, as to suttable types of 
employment, and each university has appoint- 
ed a senior staff member as consultant to these 
offices in doubtful cases. | 

Other students, whether university or high 
school or lower school, will be induced to 
accept employment in agriculture where pos- 
sible, or work in other industries of high 
priority where they do not go into agriculture. 

Arrangements have been mide to locate 
officials of local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices at universities and colleges for 
a limited period before the end of the 
academic term to adivise and direct students 
to summer employment. 


Release of Key-Men from Military Service 


HERE are various regulations in effect 
which are designed to prevent the absorp- 

tion into the Armed Forces of men whose ser- 
vices are essential to war industry and to 
permit the release for specified periods of 
such men who are already in training. The 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 


lations (L.G. Jan. 1943, p. 153) provide for 
the deferment of compulsory military training 
of key-men, and Section 23 of the Reserve 
Army (Special) Regulations, 1941, which was 
re-cast by an Order in Council of May 12, 
1942 (P.C. 1916) permits the release of key- 
men who are already undergoing compulsory 
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training. Canadian Army Routine Orders of 
May 6, 1942, as amended on March 20 and 
April 28, 1943, deal with leave to key-men on 
enlistment and leave to enlisted soldiers who 
are already serving. They replace Instruc- 
tions to District Officers Recruiting of No- 
vember 1941. 

Under the Mobilization Regulations any 
man who is employed in an essential industry 
or a seasonal occupation may apply for an 
order postponing his compulsory military 
training. The application must be supported 
by the employer and any employer may or 
may be required to submit a plan for the 
postponement of the military training of any 
group of his employees. The Regulations set 
up a Mobilization Board in each- Division 
and these Boards consider all applications for 
postponement orders. 

The Reserve Army (Special) Regulations 
provide that any man who has been called out 
and is already in training may apply for 
leave of absence without pay within three 
months after commencing training and he 
may be granted leave on the same grounds 
as would have entitled him in the first place 
to a postponement order under the Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations. The application is for- 
warded through the Officer Commanding to 
the appropriate Mobilization Board. The 
Board investigates the case and if it sees fit 
recommends that leave be granted for a 
specified period. The District Officer Com- 
manding will normally comply with the recom- 
mendation of the Board, but if the exigencies 
of the military situation require that leave 
be curtailed or refused, the Board’s recom- 
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mendation will be referred to National De- 
fence headquarters for final decision. 


The Canadian Army Routine Orders of 
May 6 as amended provide that when an 
applicant presents himself for enlistment and 
it appears that he is a tradesman he will be 
examined by the Recruiting Officer as to his 
present employment to determine if he is a 
key-man in a war industry. If it appears 
that he is, he will be enlisted but his em- 
ployer will be given an opportunity to object 
to his withdrawal from industry. If agreement 
is reached between the man, the employer 
and the District Officer Recruiting, the latter 
may grant the man leave of absence without 
pay for the period agreed upon. If no agree- 
ment is reached the matter will be referred 
to the appropriate Mobilization Board. Leave 
may be cancelled at any time, but eight days’ 
notice must be given to both the man and 
the employer and either of them may again 
have the case referred to the Mobilization 
Board. 

If an employer wishes the return to tem- 
porary civil employment of an enlisted soldier 
who is already serving in the active army, 
he may apply to the soldier’s Officer Com- 
manding. The application will be referred to 
a Mobilization Board and leave without pay 
will normally be granted if the Board so 
recommends, but the matter may be referred 
to National Defence Headquarters for final 
decision. A soldier will be granted leave only 
in the capacity and with the employer named 
in the application. He will be subject to 
re-call to military duties on 48 hours’ notice. 


Progress of British Manpower Mobilization 


HE extent to which manpower has been 

mobilized in Great Britain is indicated in 
an article in the May issue of the International 
Labour Review. A large part of the needs 
of the forces for men must be met from the 
remaining male labour supply in the muni- 
tions industries, the article states. 

Manpower needs are also being met by a 
program of concentrating production in nucleus 
firms which has been carried out in over 
fifty industries. Figures released in February 
show that as a result of this program some 
250,000 workers have been released to war 
work or the armed forces, and 137 million 
square feet of factory space have been made 
available for other purposes. 

The filling of the places of the men and 
women withdrawn from industry falls largely 
to older women and housewives and to the 
women who can still be transferred from less 
essential activities. The total number of 
women between 18 and 46 years of age who 


have been registered under the Registration 
for Employment Order is 8,670,000. The 
number of women in full-time industrial em- 
ployment is estimated at 6,700,000. Precise 
figures of the number of women who are 
working part-time in industry are not avail- 
able, but according to the Minister of Labour, 
“it is probably of the order of 450,000”. 

In many industries special arrangements 
have been made for the part-time employ- 
ment of women with children under 14 years 
of age, who are not obliged to take employ- 
ment under the Employment of Women 
Order (L.G. Apr., 1948, p. 425). Part-time 
shifts have been arranged so that two mothers 
can share an eight-hour shift, each working 
four hours. This makes it possible for women 
to do team work not only in industry but in 
caring for their households and children as 
well. Other part-time shifts are arranged so 
that some mothers work only three days a 
week. 
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Compulsory Arbitration in Great Britain’s Coalmining Industry 


Plan for Establishing Permanent Machinery to Settle Questions Arising 


Between Owners 


SYSTEM of compulsory arbitration has 
been prepared for the coalmining in- 
dustry in Great Britain, embodying a compre- 
hensive method of settling all questions, local, 
district and national, arising between the 
owners and the mineworkers. This scheme has 
been evolved by the Board of Investigation 
appointed in June, 1942, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Greene to enquire into wages 
and conditions in the coalmining industry. It 
is contained in the third Report of the Board, 
and is stated to have the unanimous approval 
of the employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
The main features of the scheme are as 
follows: 


(1) A National Conciliation Board is to be 
established to which all matters of a national 
character may be submitted, and whose deci- 
sions are to be binding. 


(2) Questions of a purely district nature 
are to be dealt with by district conciliation 
machinery. 

(3) Any district question of special im- 
portance may be transferred from district 
conciliation machinery to the national 
machinery. 

(4) An obligation is laid on workers’ and 
employers’ organizations to introduce as soon 
as possible improved methods to deal with 
pit disputes. 

(5) No strikes or dismissals may take place 
while a dispute is under negotiation. 


National Board 


The National Conciliation Board is to 
consist of two bodies: (a) a Joint National 
Negotiating Committee, of 22 members, one- 
half nominated by the Mining Association of 
Great Britain and one-half by the Minework- 
ers’ Federation of Great Britain; (b) a Na- 
tional Reference Tribunal of three permanent 
members, none of whom shall be engaged in 
the coalmining industry or be a member of 
either House of Parliament except in the 
case of a judicial member of the House of 
Lords. The permanent members of the tri- 
bunal will be appointed by the Master of the 
Rolls (as well as such temporary members as 
may be required), and he will nominate one 
of the permanent members to be president of 
the tribunal. The tribunal will be assisted by 
assessors. 

There will be two stages in the treatment of 
national questions—(1) discussion by the 


and Mineworkers 


negotiating committee, and (2) failing a 
settlement by the negotiating committee, 
reference to the national tribunal “for final 
decision.” If questions are not settled by the 
negotiating committee in five weeks they will 
be automatically referred to the national tri- 
bunal, though in certain circumstances the 
period of five weeks may be extended. 

Every settlement reached by the Negotiat- 
ing Committee and every award or decision 
of the National Tribunal on a national ques- 
tion is to be binding upon the National and 
District Associations of employers and work- 
people and upon their members for the time 
being, and these Associations undertake to 
endeavour to ensure that the terms thereof 
shall be observed by all employers and by all 
workers affected whether or not they be mem- 
bers of any of the District Associations. 

The Minister of Fuel may refer any question 
to the National Board for decision or report, 
and on other questions he may, either on his 
own initiative or at the request of the tribunal, 
appear in person, or by a representative, and 
call such evidence as he may think desirable. 
Decisions on questions referred by the Min- 
ister to the National Board or to the National 
Tribunal are to be binding only with the 
consent of the Negotiating Committee. 


District Conciliation Machinery 


District autonomy is regarded as “a funda- 
mental element in the structure of the in- 
dustry”, and the scheme leaves purely district 
questions to be established by district con- 
ciliation machinery. Such machinery where 
not already in existence is to be established 
by agreement of employers and workers in 
the district, or failing such agreement by the 
National Board. Every district agreement 
must comprise certain minimum, requirements 
which the Board of Investigation considers to 
be necessary for its efficient working, includ- 
ing: (a) a District. Conciliation Board consist- 
ing of representatives of the District Associa- 
tions who are parties to the agreement, (b) the 
appointment of a District Referee and refer- 
ence to such Referee of questions which the 
District. Conciliation Board has been unable 
to settle, (c) making the settlements reached 
by the District Conciliation Boards and the 
awards and decisions of the District Referee 
binding on the District Associations and their 
members, ahd (d) the transfer of district ques- 
tions to the National Board in accordance 


‘with the Scheme. 
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District questions of special importance may 
be transferred from the district machinery and 
dealt with by the National Board in the same 
manner as national questions. Such transfers 
are to take place in the following cases:—(a) 
if the representatives of employers and work- 
men on the District Conciliation Board both 
resolve that the question be so transferred; 
(b) if the Negotiating Committee either on 
its own initiative or at the request of one or 
both of the district associations concerned 
resolves that it be so transferred; (c) if the 
National Tribunal upon a reference to it by 
either side of the Negotiating Committee 
decides that the question is likely to affect 
or extend to any one or more other districts 
or otherwise to assume an importance which 
will not be confined to the district concerned 
or seriously to affect the national interest; 
(d) in the case of a question which has been 
referred to the District Referee, if the District 
Referee upon the application of either the 
representative of employers or the representa- 
tive of workmen on the District Conciliation 
Board in his discretion decides as in (c); and 
(e) if the question is one which arises from a 
failure to agree as to the making of a new 
agreement or the modification of a then 
existing agreement in relation to wages or 
conditions of labour or employment in the 
district, and either or both of the National 
Associations at the request of either or both 
of the District Associations concerned requires 
the question to be referred to the National 
Board. 

Pit Disputes 


The scheme does not provide procedure for 
the settlement of questions arising at indi- 


vidual pits except when they reach the stage 
of discussion under District Conciliation 
Agreements. It does, however, place the 
national and district organizations on both 
sides of the industry under an obligation to 
introduce as soon as_ possible improved 
methods to deal with pit disputes. In order to 
assist the industry in the establishment of 
suitable conciliation machinery in the dis- 
tricts and at.the pits the Board append to 
their Report a model form of District Con- 
ciliation Agreement, which may be modified 
to suit the requirements of particular districts. 


Other Provisions 


The scheme also includes provisions relating 
to the method of revision and rescission of 
settlements made by the Negotiating Com- 
mittee and of awards and decisions of the 
National Tribunal owing to changed circum- 
stances, the incorporation of settlements, 
awards and decisions in the contracts of 
employment between employers and workmen, 
arrangements for the adoption of the scheme 
by non-federated employers, and the obliga- 
tions of the parties to prevent stoppages of 
work while a question is being dealt with under 
the scheme. 

The Board of Investigation points out that 
the scheme is in no sense an emergency pro- 
vision arising from war-time conditions. It 
is designed to, be a permanent institution and 
they hope that it will provide an effective 
method of dealing with questions arising in 
the industry for the settlement of which no 
satisfactory machinery has previously existed. 





Statutory Holidays to be Observed in Wartime 


N Order in Council of June 7 (PC. 4671) 

revokes previous Orders in respect of the 
observance of statutory holidays in wartime, 
and makes the following declaration: 


A. Apart from Sundays or such weekly days 
of rest provided in lieu thereof, 


(i) the following statutory holidays and 
these holidays only should be observed 
by employers and employees during the 
present war: 

. New Year’s Day, 

. Good Friday, 

Dominion Day, 

. Labour Day, 

. Thanksgiving Day, 

Christmas Day. 

(ii) reasonable opportunity should continue 

to be allowed to employees for the per- 
formance of their religious duties. 


B. The provisions of any collective labour 
agreement that are inconsistent with subsection 
A. (i) of this declaration of policy should be 
suspended for the duration of the present war 
by mutual consent of the parties thereto but, 
pending such suspension, shall remain in force 
and continue to be observed. 


ShO Aros 


Although previous Orders had set apart the 
first Monday in July for observance as a holi- 
day under the name of Dominion Day, it is 
now stipulated that Dominion Day should be 
observed on the first day of July. 

In regard to the Public Service of Canada it 
is stated that apart from Sundays or such 
weekly days of rest provided in lieu thereof 
the days listed above and none other shall be 
the holidays to be observed. 

In all matters relating to bills of exchange 
the same days are to be observed as legal 
holidays or non-juridical days, with the addi- 
tion of “any day appointed by proclamation 
for a holiday or a general fast or a general 
thanksgiving throughout Canada”, and “the 
day next following New Year’s Day, Dominion 
Day and Christmas Day when such days 
respectively fall on Sunday”. In the Province 
of Quebec the Epiphany, the Ascension, All 
Saints’ Day and Conception Day are also to 
be observed. 


National War Labour Board 


Inquiry into Labour Relations and Wage Conditions 


HE inquiry into labour relations and 

wage conditions in Canada undertaken 
by the National War Labour Board continued 
into the month of June. Hearings were open 
to the general publie. 

The inquiry began with a preliminary ses- 
sion held on April 15 and 16, during which 
a general canvass took place as to the 
methods and program to be adopted in the 
further conduct of the investigation; and 
the regular hearings opened on May 4. (L.G. 
May, 1948, p. 577.) 

Submissions were made to the Board by 
the principal employer and employee organ- 
izations in the country, including the Trades 


and Labour Congress, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, the Railway Brother- 
hoods, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Chamber of Commerce, and 
by various other interésted parties. The 
briefs presented dealt with a wide range of 
topics relating to labour matters generally. 

The complete text of the proceedings is 
being published by the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. These reports are available to the 
public as they appear at a price of 20 cents 
each, or $2.00 for a subscription to the entire 
proceedings. 


Western Labour Board Established 


ROVISION has been made by a recent 

Order in Council (P.C. 3870, May 17) 
for the establishment of a Western Labour 
Board. The Board will have charge of the 
administration of the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, including cost-of-living bonus, and 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, in 
reference to employment on defence projects 
in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and 
the Northwest Werritories, in so far as resi- 
dents of Canada are concerned. The Na- 
tional and Regional War Labour Boards will 
not continue to deal with the cases in the 
field assigned to the new Board. WNever- 
theless, the Western Labour Board is to be 
guided by general principles and directions 
given by the National War Labour Board, 
and may submit any question to the latter 
for an advisory opinion. 

While the jurisdiction of the Western La- 
bour Board will extend only to residents of 
Canada, it will deal with cases where Cana- 
dians are engaged on defence projects being 
carried out in Canada by the Government of 
the United States. Provision is made in the 
Order in Council that, subject to agreements 
between the Governments of the two coun- 
tries, and subject to instructions from the 


Director of National .Selective Service, the 


‘Board may pass upon applications put for- 


ward asking authorization for the employ- 
ment of Canadians on American Government 
projects. The Government of the United 
States will be invited to name a representa- 
tive to act as a special consultant to the 
Board, when United States Government pro- 
jects in Canada are under consideration. 
The Order gives the Board exclusive juris- 
diction in respect of hours of work, wage 
rates and cost-of-living bonuses payable for 
persons employed in western defence pro- 
jects and ordinarily resident in Canada. The 
Order states that notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of the Fair Wages and Hours of La- 
bour Act or of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order the Board may authorize the payment 
of such wage rates and cost-of-living bonuses 
as it finds fair and reasonable, “having regard 
to the necessity of recruiting and maintaining 
an adequate supply of labour for employment 
on western defence projects with the mini- 
mum dislocation of wage rates in and the 
supply of labour for other employments and 
having regard for all other circumstances 
deemed by it in its discretion to be material.” 
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Members of the Board were appointed by a 
separate Order in Counci. on June 10, as 
follows: 

Chairman, Mr. Justice George B. O’Connor, 
Supreme Court of Alberta; Representative of 
the Government of the Province of British 
Columbia, Colonel John F. Keen, Vancouver; 
Representative of the Government of the 
Province of Alberta, Mr. George B. Henwood, 
K.C., Edmonton; Representative of employed 
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persons, Mr. M. Ainslie, Vice President of 
the Trades and Labour Council, Edmonton, 
and Vice President of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour; Representative of employers, Mr. 
H. G. MacDonald, President of H. G. Mac- 
Donald & Company, Limited, Edmonton; 
National Selective Service Officer, Mr. Wil- 
ham Carnill, Manager of the Edmonton 
Employment and Claims Office. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


HE National War Labour Board has 
recently issued decisions in the following 
cases: 
"In re Montreal Tramways Company—appeal 
from decision of Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Quebec; 

In the matter of application by Division No. 
4 Railway Employees Department (A.F. of 
133) 

In re H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax—application 
of Affiliated Trades Union Council; 

In re Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
Limited—application by various unions (A.F. 
of L.). 

In regard to the Montreal Tramways case 
the Labour Gazette publishes herewith the 
following documents: 

(a) Reasons on Preliminary Objection as 
to Status of Applicants (issued by the 
National War Labour Board); ~ 

(b) Letter of Minister of Labour to Mr. 
Justice C. P. McTague; 


(c) Reasons for Judgment (issued by the 
National War Labour Board). 

In the matter of the shipyard cases, the 
National War Labour Board ruled (see 
below) that it did not have authority to 
consider authorizing any wage adjustment in 
these cases, as the matter had already been 
dealt with directly by Order in Council. 
Subsequent to this ruling an Order in Council 
(P.C. 4566, June 4) was passed on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
authorizing the National War Labour Board 
to authorize or direct wage rate adjustment 
im shipyards, and specifically stating that 
“nothing contained in Orders in Council P.C. 
629 dated January 26, 1942, or P.C. 3471 dated 
April 28, 1942, shall be deemed in any way 
to limit or restrict, with respect to any 
employer subject to the provisions of the said 
Orders in Council or otherwise, any of the 
powers conferred by the Wartime Wages 
Control Order on the National War .Labour 
Board.” 


Re: Montreal Tramways Company—application for leave to appeal from 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board for Province of 


: Quebec. 


Reasons on Preliminary Objection 


This is an application by the Canadian 
‘Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board for the Province of Quebec. The 
applicants purport to act on behalf of the 
Negotiating Committee provided for in an 
agreement of the 24th July, 1940, which 


agreement is recited to be one .between the 


Montreal Tramways Company, on the one 
part, and the Association of the Employees 
of the Montreal Tramways Company on the 
other part. 

When the application for leave to appeal 
came up for hearing, other parties appeared 
contending that the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Preliminary objection as to status of applicants. 


Railway Employees was without any status 
either to prosecute an application fior leave 
to appeal or any appeal and raising as a 
preliminary objection to the proceedings that 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees did not represent the Negotiating 
Committee functioning under the agreement 
of the 24th July, 1940. In particular The 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electrical Railway Employees of America and 
Local 790 of that .Union appeared asserting 
that the Negotiating Committee named and 
provided for in the collective labour agreement 
of 24th July, 1940, was in fact a Negotiating 
Committee acting on behalf of Local 790, that 
im any event the agreement of the 24th July, 
1940, vested the right to negotiate for and to 
represent the employees in respect to any of 
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the matters arising out of the agreement in 
the Negotiating Committee specified and 
provided for in the agreement and that no 
other Negotiating Committee had status to 
conduct the proceedings for which leave was 
now being sought. 

There appeared before us also Mr. Gerard 
Picard of the Syndicat des Employés de Tram- 
ways de Montréal, Inc., who stated that he 
attended on the ground that the agreement 
of the 24th July was an agreement, not be- 
tween the Company and any Union, but be- 
tween the Company and all its employees as 
represented by the Negotiatmg Committee of 
three members provided in the agreement and 
that, some of these employees being members 
of the Union represented by him, he was 
entitled to appear in these proceedings to 
support the application for leave to appeal 
and, if leave were granted, to support the 
appeal. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, appearing on behalf of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and ther Transport Workers, 
contended that a completely new situation 
had developed since the agreement of the 
24th July, 1940, as a result of which the 
Negotiating Committee provided for in that 
agreement was replaced by a new Negotiating 
Committee composed of J. E. Corbeil, Paul 
Valiquette, Aimé Cardinal; that this 
Negotiating Committee, instead of that 
specified in the agreement of the 24th July, 
was the Negotiating Committee now entitled 
to exercise any rights, or to represent the 
employees, under the said agreement and that 
he and his organization appeared in the 
matter on the authority of that Negotiating 
Committee. 

In support of his contention Mr. Mosher 
produced a document, signed by one H. Carl 
Goldenberg over the title of Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, that document 
being as follows:— 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
OTTAWA 


Montreal, 31st March, 1943. 


D. E. Brair, Esq., 

Vice-president and General Manager, 

Montreal Tramways Company, 

Montreal , 

A. R. Mosuesr, Esq., 

President, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 

Ottawa 
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J. E. Brauporn, Esq., 
President, Local 790, 
Montreal Tramways Union, 
Montreal 
J. A. CHAGNON, Esq., 
Catholic Syndicates Tramways Union, 
Montreal 
Sirs: Re: Strike of Montreal Tramways 
Company Employees 


After investigation the Commissioner finds 
that the existing strike is the result of a 
dispute between certain Unions. 

On the basis of further and renewed 
discussions which I have had with all parties 
concerned and on the basis of the evidence 
thereby submitted to me, I recommend as 
follows :— . 

1. That in view of present war conditions 
and of the responsibilities of the parties 
concerned to provide public transportation 
in Montreal and vicinity, there be an 
immediate resumption of all services. 

2. That the men now in strike agree to 
return to work immediately and that they 
be allowed to return to work without 
discrimination. 

3. That the above mentioned conditions 
having been first complied with, it is to be 
agreed between the Company and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers that 
the latter shall have the right to appoint 
forthwith three (3) persons who are 
employees of the Company to act as a 
Negotiating Committee and in that event 
the Company agrees to recognize such 
Committee as the sole bargaining agency 
for its employees. The Committee first so 
named shall remain in office until July 1, 
1944, and such Committee shall thereafter 
be elected annually by secret ballot. Should 
the Company at any time after July 1, 
1944, have reason to believe that the 
Negotiating Committee does not representt. 
a majority of its employees the Brotherhood 
agrees that a secret ballot shall be taken 
under the direction of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour to determine the Nego- 
tiating Committee for the Employees. 

4._It is to be agreed between the 

Company .and the Negotiating Committee 

that they will discuss any changes in the 

existing contract between the Company and 
its employees as may be suggested by the 

Negotiating Committee or the Company, 

and if an agreement cannot be reached 

satisfactory to the majority of the 

Committee and to the Company it is agreed - 
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that all matters not so settled and 

determined shall be submitted for decision 

to the National War Labour Board or such 
other agency as may be set up by the 

Federal Government for that purpose. It 

is agreed by the Brotherhood that there 

shall be no strikes until recourse has been 

had to all Federal Government agencies 

provided for the settlement of industrial 

disputes. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. Cari GoLpENBERG, 

Industrial Disputes Inquiry 

Commissioner.” 

As is disclosed on the face of the document, 

just quoted the situation purported to be 

dealt with was that of a strike of some, or 

all, as the case may be, of the Montreal 

Tramways employees, and it appears from the 

representations made before us that ‘during 

the course of the strike Mr. Goldenberg had 

been appointed am Industrial Disputes Inquiry 

Commissioner by the Minister of Labour, 

under the authority of PC. 4020, “to 
investigate the dispute”. 

The above document appears to be the 
result, of the Commissioner’s investigation. On 
its face it goes beyond the authority conferred 
upon him by the instrument which appointed 
him, and which has been produced before us, 
that instrument only authorizing the Comm- 
issioner “to investigate the dispute”. 

Insofar as P.C. 4020 is concerned the only 
authority conferred on an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner is to report on the 
dispute to the Minister of Labour unless “a 
mutually satisfactory adjustment” has been 
reached. 

The acceptance of the document of the 31st 
of March, 1943, by the applicant Union and 
by the Employing Company was evidently 
treated by the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner as demonstrating that such a 
“mutually satisfactory adjustment” had in 
fact been reached but there is nothing before 
us to indicate upon what basis any such 
conclusion was arrived at by the Comm- 
issioner, nor were we informed of anything 
upon which that conclusion was based other 
than the acceptances above referred to and 
the fact that a strike had occurred. The 
acceptances by only two parties is by no 
means conclusive because that ignores the 
rights of other parties who now appear before 
us claiming the status conferred upon them 
by the original agreement of the 24th July, 
1940, and we decline to accept a strike as 
evidence of the right of the applicants vo 
appear in these proceedings in place and 
substitution of the Negotiating Committee 
provided for in the agreement. 
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The document of the 3lst March, 1943, on 
its face indicates that im addition to the 
applicant union and the Company at least 
two other interests are involved, namely Mr. 
J. E. Beaudoin, President of Local 790, 
Montreal Tramways Union, and Mr. J. A. 
Chagnon, Catholic Syndicate Tramways 
Union, who admittedily neither accepted nor 
agreed to the instrument. Mr. Beaudoin and 
his Union, anid the Negotiating Committee set 
up under the agreement of the 24th July, 1940, 
of which Mr. Beaudoin was a member, 
appeared before us vigorously contradicting 
any suggestion that the instrument of the 
3lst March, 1943, constituted an adjustment 
“mutually satisfactory”. In view of these 
facts we feel ourselves obliged to take 
cognizance of the situation on the general 
principle that any tribunal is entitled to 
scrutinize the use of its machinery by parties 
appearing before it and to guard against the 
abuse of its proceedings. 

The question resolves itself down to the 
practical one of determining, in the first 
instance, who are the parties involved and, 
in the second instance, having regard to these 
parties, whether the instrument of the 31st of 
March, 1948, constituted a “mutually 
satisfactory adjustment”. 

Some of the arguments before us suggested 
that the rights to be determined were those 
of trade umions or other organizations of 
employees. Having regard to the agreement 
here, we are unable to view the matter in 
that light. Whatever the connection or 
association between Lodge 790 and _ the 
Negotiating Committee specified and named 
in the agreement of the 24th July, 1940, it is 
clear that as far as the collective agreement 
itself is concerned the employees were acting 
through the agency of the Negotiating 
Committee therein provided for. 

Mr. Mosher contends that the employees 
have since replaced that agency by the 
Negotiating Committee on whose behalf he 
appears. That, in our opinion, is a question 
of fact which, in view of the preliminary 
objection and ithe argument before us, is one 
which has not yet been determined in any 
orderly or official manner. 


If the instrument of the 31st of March, 
1943, carried with it any clear indication of 
how the substitution of agency on behalf 
of the employees had been achieved and if 
it indicated that such substitution had in fact 
been made in a manner free of any element 
of error, fraud or coercion, it might then have 
been accepted. But nothing so appearing or 
having been presented to us we feel that the 
preliminary objection should be given effect 
to until by some means, of which this Board 
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can fittingly take notice, the question of 
status or representation has been established 
in fact. 

The parties who are in fact entitled to 
prosecute these proceedings, whether the 
applicant union or Lodge 790 or either of the 
Negotiating Committees, can regularize or 
establish their status by availing themselves 
of the administrative machinery of the 
Minister of Labour. We do not regard it 
appropriate to suggest to the Minister of 
Labour the method or manner by which the 
fact of status or representation may be 
established or ascertained. A vote was 
suggested during the argument but whether 
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this or any other method should be adopted 
is a matter best left to the judgment of the 
Minister. 

We have already stated that “when the 
matter comes up again in a manner that we 
can say will be orderly and proper, we will 
grant the leave to appeal at that time”. Ujipon 
receiving the certification of the Minister of 
Labour as to the status or rights of the 
contending parties, the entity or persons 
certified to be entitled to represent the 
employees will be promptly granted leave to 
appeal and a hearing of the appeal arranged 
for. May 19, 1948. 


Letter of Minister of Labour 


Following the statement of the Board on 
the status of the applicants and the suggestion 
contained in the last paragraph of the 


foregoing that—“Upon receiving the certifi 


cation of the Minister of Labour as to the 
status or rights of the contending parties, the 
entity or persons certified to be entitled to 
represent the employees will be promptly 
granted leave tio appeal and a hearing of the 
appeal arranged for’—the Minister of Labour 
sent the following letter to the Honourable 
Mr. Justice McTague, Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board: 


Ottawa, May 24, 1943. 
Dear Mr. Justice McTague: 

With reference to Directions and Findings 
respecting an appeal registered with the 
National War Labour Board regarding the 
Montreal Tramways Employees by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, which appeal 
the Board has decided to not hear until certain 
information has been obtained from the 
Labour Department; the Board’s report in 
this connection being issued May 19, 1948. 

The Department has made inquiries and 
finds that there are three unions that are 
interested in the matter, namely, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electrical Employees 
of America, and the National Catholic 
Syndicate of Transport Workers, and in the 
opinion of the Department, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers has enrolled as its mem- 
bers the majority of the Montreal Tramways 
Company employees. 

With specific reference to the point at issue 
we understand the problem arises through an 
objection registered by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electrical Railway 
Employees of America to the appeal being 
heard by the National War Labour Board on 
the ground that the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers did not have proper status in the 
matter. 

The Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electrical Employees of America, by a state- 
ment to the Minister of Labour, have with- 
drawn this objection. 

The Catholic Syndicate, by wire to the 
Minister of Labour, have stated that they 
wish to endorse the appeal. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the Minister 
of Labour that the National War Labour 
Board is in a position to proceed with the 
hearing of the appeal and reach a decision 
and it is recommended that prompt action to 
this end be taken. 

Very truly yours, 
HumpHrey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 
Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTaaug, 
Chairman, 
National War Labour Board, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Justice C. P. McTague did not reply to 

this letter. 


In re Montreal Tramways Company—Appeal from decision 
of Regional War Labour Board for the Province of Quebec 


Reasons for judgment 


This is an appeal by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees on behalf 
of employees of the Montreal Tramways 
Company, supported by Local 790 of the 


Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees and the Montreal 
Tramways Employees’ Syndicate, from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Quebec. 
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The matter in issue before us resolivves itself 
to ascertaining whether the benefits of Section 
110 of a collective labour agreement dated 
July 24, 1940, are inconsistent with the Federal 
Government’s wartime wages control] legisla- 
tion. The section reads as follows: 


“The total gross receipts of the Company 
from passenger bus and tramways fares 
(excluding receipts from specially chartered 
buses and trams) for the period of twelve 
consecutive calendar months ending on June 
30th of each year during the life of this 
Agreement, will be computed by the 
Company within ten days after the end of 
such period. | 

If such total gross receipts for any such 
period shall exceed the sum of $15,000,000 
the Company will set aside 25 per cent of 
such excess as a fund to be paid as additional 
remuneration to such of its employees who 
are not officers of the Company and who: 

(a) have earned $2,500 or less during 

the said period. 

(b) have been continuously on the Com- 

pany’s payroll during the period in 
question. 


Each such employee will be entitled to 
receive his share of this fund, which will be 
the same proportion of the total fund as his 
earnings for such period bear to the total 
earnings for such period of all the employees 
who are entitled to participate im the fund. 
The Company will pay each employee his 
share of the fund not later than the 31st of 
July following the end of such period. 

If any employee or employees wish to 
verify the above-mentioned total gross 
receipts for any period, such employee or 
employees shall have the right, at his or 
thelr own expense, to appoint an 
independent chartered accountant practising 
in the Province of Quebec to examine the 
books of the Company for the purpose of 
determining the amount of such _ gross 
receipts”. 


On the 25th of November 1941, shortly 


after the enactment of the Wartime Wages 


and Cost of Living Bonus Order (P.C. 8253), 
the predecessor of the present Wartime Wages 
Control Order (P.C. 5963), the Company, 
taking the yiew that the above quoted 
section was inconsistent with the provisions 
of P.C. 8253, wrote to the negotiating 
committee representing the employees 
declaring in effect that Section 110 was no 
longer operative because of section 16 of the 
Order and that, instead, a cost of living bonus 
would be paid at the rate of $1.15 per week. 

The relevant part of section 16 read as 
follows: 
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“Any provision of any collective labour 
agreement which is inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Order shall be brought 
into conformity with this Order not later 
than January 1, 1942.” 

Subsequently an application was made to 
the Regional Board in respect to the cost of 
living bonus and in that proceeding the 
employees raised the question of the status 
of Section 110. The Regional Board, acting, 
as is disclosed in the records, upon the 
recommendation and advice of the National 
War Labour Board as it was then constituted, 
issued a Finding and Direction on June 2, 
1942, fixing the cost of living bonus at $1.80 
per week and recommending payment of the 
benefit accruing under Section 110 as of - 
December 31, 1941. The Board proceeded 
upon the assumption that the Company had 
properly interpreted the effect of P.C. 8253 
upon Section 110 of the agreement. Later in 
December of 1942 the Regional Board, upon 
an application for a direction as to the 
continued operation of Section 110, declined 
to reconsider its Finding and Direction of 
June 2, 1942. 

In our view, the contention of the Company 
that P.C. 8253 voided Section 110 or that the 
provisions of that section were inconsistent 
with P.C. 8253 is unfounded. The payment 
contemplated by Section 110, subject to the 
conditions and contingencies set out in the 
section aS above quoted, is In no way 
inconsistent with any of the provisions of 
P.C. 8253 or of the succeeding Order, nor, 
having regard to Section 11 (1) of P.C. 8253, 
was the Company justified in discontinuing 
payment to which the employees were entitled 
by reason of Section 110. 

Having expressed our opinion with respect 
to this central issue, we feel that the whole 
matter of the cost of living bonus should be 
remitted to the Regional Board for action by 
it. There is nothing before us to indicate the 
extent to which, if at all, the Regional Board 
when it rendered its decision in June 1942 
assessing the amount of cost of living bonus, 
was actuated by the, view which had been 
taken with respect to the discontinuance of 
Section 110. The status of that Section having 
now beem decided by us we feel that the 
parties should be free to present to the Quebec 
Regional Board the whole question of cost of 
living bonus, as they may be advised, subject 
to any rights of appeal from any decision 
which that Board may then render. 

A Finding and Direction will therefore issue 
declaring that Section 110 of the agreement 
of July 24, 1940 is, and has always been 
operative and, as to the cost of hving bonus, 
as above indicated. 

Orrawa, June 17th, 1943. 
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In the Matter of Division No. 4 Railway Employees Department (A.F. 
of L.) and the Railway Association of Canada, and in the Matter 
of applications by the above-mentioned employees as hereunder set out 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by Division No. 4 
Railway Employees Department (A.F. of L.) 
for direction: 

1. That the railways comprised in the 
Railway Association of Canada _ should 
adopt, and introduce as a provision of the 
existing agreement, as to the employees 
represented by Division No. 4, the “holiday 
with pay plan’ now in operation on the 
Canadian National Railway and the T. & 
NGO? 

2. That such employees be paid for time 
lost through illness brought about by 
conditions under which employees work. 

3. That time and one half should be paid 
for all work performed on Sunday to those 
employees who, while working on Sunday, 
have an “assigned day off” later in the week. 


The application is made, presumably, under 
Section 29 of Order in Council P.C. 5963, 
reading as follows: 

“The National Board may authorize or 
direct an employer to alter any term of 
employment including any rule, regulation 
or practice governing the working conditions 
of his employees having the effect of 
increasing, directly or indirectly, any range 
of wage rates or single wage rate forming 
part of the basic scale of wage rates paid 
by such employer on November 15, 1941, 
if, in the opinion of the Board, such change 
is fair and reasonable and is consistent with 
the principles of this Order, having regard 
to all the circumstances deemed by it, in 
its discretion, to be material.” 


The last revision of the collective agreement 
between the applicants and the railways 
affected is known as Revision of Wage 
Agreement No. 6 and was negotiated in 1929. 
It has remained in effect since that time 
without change. . 

Shortly before the conclusion of that 
agreement one of the railways, namely the 
Canadian National Railways, instituted a plan 
of holidays with pay for its employees 
represented by Division No. 4 and the T. & 
N. O. Railway followed suit. No such 
holidays with pay plan covering such 
employees has ever been introduced by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway nor has it been 
formally incorporated in the agreement with 
the Railway Association of Canada although 
Canadian National Railways is a member of 


that Association. The net result is that some 
60 per cent of the employee group represented 
by Division No. 4 enjoy holidays with pay 
although the remainder, in the main 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, do not. 

The applicants base their contention as to 
holidays with pay firstly on the facts above 
mentioned, namely that 60 per cent of this 
particular group of employees now enjoy that 
condition of work and that it should in fairness 
be extended to the remainder of the group, 
and further that the institution of holidays 
with pay has now come to be so generally 
recognized as appropriate that the existing 
condition on the Canadian National Railway 
and the T. & N. O. should be formally 
recognized as one of the conditions of 
employment and should be extended to the 
other employees within this group. 

While the Railway Association did not 
make emphatic reference to the matter in 
its briefs or argument nevertheless the 
question as to what bearing an agreement 
dated July 29, 1941, had on the issue was 
raised quite strongly by the members of the 
Board. That agreement dealt in the main 
with cost of living bonus payments under 
P.C,. 7440 and amending Order P.C. 4643. 
However, it did contain these two significant 
clauses: 

1. The basic rates of pay and agreements 
covering working conditions now in effect 
will continue during the life of this agree- 
ment, with the understanding that  re- 
classifications of positions or rates in 
special circumstances are not prohibited 
where mutual agreement between representa- 
tives of the Railways and of the employees 
can be reached. 

3. This agreement is entered into between 
the respective railways and the individual 
organizations representing their respective 
classes and it is intended between the 
parties hereto that, subject to any legislation 
or other governmental action which’ may 
alter the bases upon which this agreement 
has been reached, and subject to mutual 
agreement in the application of the third 
and succeeding adjustments in bonus pay- 
ments, it will remain in effect for one year 
from. the date of proclamation of peace and 
thereafter subject to termination by thirty 
days notice by either party. 


During the argument the Board rather 
incined to the view that the agreement 
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perhaps had the effect of creating a bar 
against the relief sought by the applicants. 
An examination of Section 29, quoted above, 
and sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 63 
reading as follows: 


(1) Amy provision of any collective labour 
agreement which is inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Order shall be 
forthwith brought into conformity 
with this Order. 

Notwithstanding any provision of any 
collective agreement with respect to 
working conditions, directly or 
indirectly affecting wages, either 
party to any such agreement may 
apply to the National Board for the 
revision or suspension of any such 
conditions and the Board may direct 
a revision or suspension thereof not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Order as it may deem advisable. 


(2 


NS 


leads to the conclusion that it is quite within 
the Board’s power to deal with questions 
within its jurisdiction under P.-C. 5963 in 
spite of any term provided for in such an 
agreement and also regardless of any other 
special covenants as to wages and working 
conditions. There can be no doubt that a 
covenant to accept wage rates and working 
conditions without change for the period of 
a collective agreement is a very important 
factor to be taken into consideration but does 
not create an absolute bar to any relief 
authorized by the general Order in Council. 


The Railway Association also point to the 
fact that when the: Canadian National Rail- 
way ghortly prior to the agreement of 1929, 
introduced the holiday with pay plan, this 
was instituted as a consideration for the 
abolishing of an existing system of bonus pay 
and that that situation does not apply as to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. They further 
contend that conditions have not changed, or 
have not changed sufficiently, since the 
agreement was negotiated m 1929, to warrant 
introduction of a vacation with pay plan, and 
that the introduction of such a plan at this 
time would not be consistent with the 
provisions or basic principles of P.C. 5963. 

The question of “Vacations with Pay” is 
one that has already been dealt with by the 
National War Labour’ Board differently 
constituted by way of directive Bulletin D.B. 
17 which would seem to constitute a bar to 
the granting of this particular application if 
strictly and literally followed. It is our view, 
however, that D.B. 17 constitutes a formula 
that is too rigid to meet the problem in a 
realistic way. 
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The general desirability of vacations with 
pay can hardly be questioned in peace time. 
In war time as well it may be particularly 
desirable in conditions where the element of 
industrial fatigue becomes an important 
factor in the field of industrial production. 
It has been accepted practically universally 
in Sweden for some twenty years. In 
England and the United States it has and is 
becoming recognized more and more as a 
desirable condition of work. In England in 
1937 a Parliamentary Committee considered 
the advisability of legislation to make it 
compulsory although at the 1940-41 Sessron of 
Parliament it was considered adivisable to 
defer any such legislation till after the war. 
The tendency has been to leave it to the 
process of collective bergaining. In England 
and the United States such a principle does 
not react as unfavourably to the worker as 
it does here im Canada because there is no 
such legislatwve restriction on wages and 
working conditions in those countries as there 
is here under P.-C. 5963. To make it 
impossible for the worker to obtain the benefit 
of the working condition unless his employer 
is in agreement hardly seems a fair approach. 
Neither does it seem consistent with Section 
29 of P.C. 5963 which gives the Board in 
plain words the power to direct as well as to 
authorize. 

In other words the granting or witholding of 
vacations with pay 1s a matter of consideration 
on the evidence of each case. Obviously 
there are a number. of fundamental consider- 
ations. First of all a Board must keep in 
mind that it is exercising a judicial discretion 
and is not to deal with the matter as if it 
had the right to ‘legislate arbitrarily an 
employer into granting vacations with pay. 
Secondly, a most important consideration is 
that there is a war on and uninterrupted 
production and services is the prime need 
in such a time. Consideration should also 
be given to the problem of manpower. 
Vacations with pay should not be granted 
where conditions are such that an industry 
will as a result lose too much important 
production or where to keep it up will make 
the cost unduly high. Another factor is of 
course the importance of the product in the 
war effort or the national interest. Then 
again there may be the question of ability 
to pay. 

After consideration of such fundamentals, 
perhaps the most practical criterion is a 
comparison of the class of employees 
concerned with the same class in similar 
industry. If after such tests and any others 
that may seem important to the Board 
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concerned, it is determined to impose vacations 
with pay, there should be further consideration 
given to the conditions which should 
accompany such an imposition—namely as to 
the period of such vacation, as to the length 
of employment before a person becomes 
eligible for the privilege and as to what 
conditions should prevail before such a right 
should be forfeited in whole or in part. 

In applying these principles to the case in 
hand we have come to the conclusion that the 
application should be granted and vacations 
with pay made a term of the collective 
agreement in question under the same 
conditions presently enjoyed! by the same class 
on the Canadian National Railways. We think 
such a ruling in the circumstances where 
60 per cent of the workers concerned already 
enjoy the privilege is generally equitable. As 
to its being consistent with the principles of 
P.C. 5963, 1t may be that it represents to the 
Railways affected: some additional cost but 
that such an event is contemplated by P.C. 
5963 seems amply established by Section 25 
as well as Section 29. While Section 25 
primarily deals with wages nevertheless the 
class of employees concerned on C.N.R. and 
T. & N. O. enjoy a certain wage scale with a 
vacation with pay privilege while those on the 
other railways have the same scale without 
the privilege. It would seem reasonable and 
logical that the Board: should follow the same 
principle established by Section 25 and thus 
act consistently within the general principle 
established by P.C. 5963 as to wage adjust- 
ments. _ 

We have already dealt with the agreement 
dated July 29, 1941, from the point of view 
as to whether it constitutes an absolute bar 
to any relief provided in P.C. 5963. There is 
another phase of the matter, namely, as to 
whether since that agreement purports to 
confirm the then existing working conditions 
as being acceptable to the workers, any new 
general conditions have intervened between 
July 29, 1941, and the present date to justify 
the initiation of vacations with pay by 


In re H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax 


Union 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application of the Council of 
various trade unions (A.F. of L.) for minimum 
rates for tradesmen at 85 cents per hour, an 
increase in the basic wage of helpers from 53 
cents per hour to 60 cents per hour and an 
upward revision of cost of living bonus from 
$1.85 per week presently paid to $425 per 
week. 
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direction of the Board rather than by agree- 
ment between the parties. We are probably 
justified in taking judicial notice of the fact 
that in the meantime the manpower situation 
has deteriorated. Nevertheless P.C. 5963 has 
come into force since the agreement of July 
29, 1941, and has created new rights. In other 
words there has intervened governmental | 
action which the agreement was made sub- 
ject to. The matter has been a difficult one 
to determine but we feel in this particular 
case that on a strictly comparative basis — 
the principle governing the relief provided for 
in P.C. 5963—the overriding equitable 
solution is to direct the condition applied for. 

It is to be noted that the disposition of 
this particular application is dealt with on 
its own particular merits. Perhaps the most im- 
portant consideration is that 60 per cent of the 
workers involved already enjoy the privilege. 
The decision is not to be construed in any 
general way as a precedent for the Board 
establishing any general vacation with pay 
plan throughout industry or for that matter 
on the railways in time of war. 

There will be finding and _ direction 
establishing vacations with pay on the same 
terms and conditions as those presently 
enjoyed by Division No. 4 on the Canadian 
Niational Railway. 

We-do not deem it necessary to enter into 
any extended discussion of the two remaining 
claims of the applicants, namely, that the 
employees be paid for time lost through 
illness -and that employees who work on 
Sunday in lieu of an assigned day off later in 
the week should be paid time and a half for 
Sundays. The applicants have failed to offer 
any satisfactory evidence of reasonably 
comparable conditions. It is our view that 
no case has been made out which would 
justify us in establishing completely new 
conditions of work without a solid foundation 
in evidence. Accordingly the application in 
respect of these matters is disallowed. 

There should be findings and direction 
accordingly. June 4, 1943. 


: Application of Affiliated Trades 


Council 


The application is at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings chiefly important for the question of 
jurisdiction which is raised. 


In this case we are confronted with a special 
Order in Council P.C. 3471 dated the 28th of 
April, 1942, which specifically sets the rates and 
cost of living bonus for employees of two 
specific shipyards, namely H.M.C. Dockyard 
Halifax and Halifax Shipyards Limited. 
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Thus we have the government, through 
Order in Council P.C. 5963, establishing this 
Board to deal with questions of wage rates and 
cost of living bonus adjustments generally hav- 
ing by special Order in Council P.C. 3471 fixed 
the wage rateseand cost of living bonus in the 
industry with which this application is con- 
cerned. It seems to us quite clear that we can- 
not assume authority to adjust wages and cost 
of living bonus set by the very governmental 
authority which confers on us the only auth- 
ority we enjoy. In other words, where the 
general order and the special order conflict, 
it is our view that the special Order must 
prevail. It is to be noted that there is no 
power given to this Board in P.C. 3471. 

We have reached this conclusion with re- 
luctance because it does not seem altogether 
fair that workers should be deprived of an 
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opportunity to seek adjustments in the same 
way as the general body of their fellow work- 
ers throughout the industry generally. We 
think we are compelled to take the view we 
have in the interest of orderly procedure 
and consistent policy. It does not lie in our 
province to remedy the situation whatever our 
own views may be. Adjustments to be made, 
if any are merited, must be by the Governor 
in Council which set the rates and cost of 
living bonus or else we must be given juris- 
diction to make such adjustments as we con- 
sider proper in the circumstances. 

There will be finding and direction that 
there being no jurisdiction the claims are 
disallowed without prejudice to the applicants 
renewing the application if and when juris- 
diction is granted us. 

May 21, 19438. 


In re Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company Limited. Application 
by Various Unions (A.F. of L.) 


Reasons. for Judgment 


This is an application by The Metal Trades 
Council representing various Trade Unions 
(A.F. of L.) for certain increases in pay for 
tradesmen and labourers and in cost of living 
bonus. 

As in the case of H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, 
we are confronted with a special Order in 
Council P.C. 629 dated January 26, 1942. In 
regard to Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
Limited, this special Order in Council provides 
that “present basic rates are to be maintained 
for all classifications of employees”. Further- 


more it specifically deals with future adjust- 
ments of cost of living bonus. 

We are of the opinion that the existence of 
this special order with no provision to give 
us any jurisdiction effectively deprives us of 
jurisdiction to deal with the matters before us 
under P.C. 5963. It is unnecessary to go into 
detail. The same matter is dealt with in 
principle in the reasons In Re H.M.C. Dock- 
yard, Halifax, copy of which is hereto attached. 

There should be direction and finding in the 
same terms as in the H.M:C. Dockyard Hali- 
fax .case. May 21, 1948. 


Industrial Welfare 


Conditions of Work for Women in Britain's War Factories 


British Government Establishes Industrial Health Advisory Committee 


WO publications* recently received from 


Britain, one official and the other issued 


by a private organization, deal with the health 
and welfare of industrial workers. In its third 
report during this Parliamentary Session, the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on National Expenditure surveyed health and 
welfare arrangements for women in factories 
owned or assisted by the Government and 
recommended the appointment of industrial 
health advisory committees to co-ordinate the 
work of the various agencies in this field. A 
related study of the effect of hours of work 
on health and efficiency, made by Dr. H. M. 
Vernon, formerly of the Industrial Health 


Research Board, was published by the British 
Association for Labour Legislation early in 
1943. 

Since the publication of the Select Com- 
mittee’s report in December, the Minister of 
Labour and National Service on March 11 
announced the appointment of an Industrial 
Health Advisory Committee to conduct in- 
quiries and advise the Ministers of Labour and 
of the Supply Departments on health and 
welfare matters. Its members include govern- 
ment officials concerned with such matters, 
prominent medical men, representatives of 
labour and management, and chemical and 
engineering experts. 


Report of Select Committee on National Expenditure 


The Select Committee studied arrangements 
for securing the health and welfare of workers 
both inside and outside the factory. It found 
the general level of physical amenities in fac- 
tories satisfactory but considered that factory 
medical services were inadequate and that 
greater attention should be paid to welfare 
supervision. Much absenteeism and labour 
wastage could be avoided if the housing, shop- 
ping, and domestic problems of women workers 
were adequately dealt with. 

To overcome the lack of a “central direction 
of policy”, the Committee urged the appoint- 
ment of both central and regional industrial 
health advisory committees and the establish- 
ment of a bureau to collect and disseminate 
information on questions relating to industrial 
medicine. It also recommended an expansion 
of the medical branch of the Factory Inspec- 
torate, a more efficient utilization of the exist- 
ing inspection staff and the appointment of 
women doctors as special advisers on women’s 
problems to the Ministers of Labour and 
Supply. The Committee agreed with the 
Government that the primary responsibility 





* Third Report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, House of Commons, 
session 1942-43, “Health and Welfare of Women 
in War Factories”. December 17, 1942. 

H. M. Vernon, M.D—“Hours of Work and 
their Influence on Health and Efficiency”. 
British Association for Labour Legislation, 1943. 
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for welfare arrangements rested with the em- 
ployer, and that the Ministry of Labour’s 
function was to lay down minimum standards 
of welfare, exercise its statutory powers, dis- 
cover deficiencies through inspection and 
advise and assist firms in overcoming them. 
Nevertheless the Committee considered that 
the Supply Departments should, in the in- 
terests of production, concern themselves more 
closely with welfare problems, and that the 
Royal Ordnance Factories could co-operate 
more fully with the factory inspectors who 
“have had difficulty in the past in securing 
improvements in Royal Ordnance Factory con- 
ditions which they would enforce upon the 
managements of private undertakings”. The 
Committee recommended an extension of the 
work of the local welfare officers of the Min- 
istry of Labour and suggested that older men 
and women with suitable education and experi- 
ence should be recruited for these porn 
and for personnel work. 


Working Conditions 


While stressing the importance of factory 
cleanliness and the need for adequate and 
attractive rest-rooms, wash-rooms, cloak-rooms 
and canteens, the Committee pointed out that 
“good accommodation is, however, no substi- 
tute for adequate personal care for the workers’ 
well-being and, in addition, responsibility must 
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rest upon the workers themselves to make 
proper use of the facilities provided.” It 
recommended additional washing facilities if 
there was risk of dermatitis, suggested that, 
where there were canteens, hot drinks should 
be served to workers on arrival and criticized 
employers who curtailed meal-breaks and per- 
mitted workers to eat at the work-bench. The 
Committee believed that the supervision of 
inexperienced workers was inadequate and 
recommended the appointment of more safety 
committees. The rehabilitation of injured 
workers must also receive more attention if 
manpower resources were to be fully utilized. 


Progress was noted in the reduction of hours 
to the maxima accepted by the Government, 
of 60 a week for men and 55 for women, but 
four of the 42 Royal Ordnance Factories had 
not achieved this objective with respect to 
men and three of them were still employing 
women for more than 55 hours. Absenteeism, 
the Committee believed could be cut appre- 
ciably if employers allowed time off for shop- 
ping and domestic duties in an orderly fashion 
so that production would not. be interrupted 
by unpredictable absences. The addition of 
one part-time worker to each team of six 
full-time workers was suggested to allow each 
woman an additional free half-day a week. 
“The intelligent use of rest pauses can also 
do much to reduce industrial fatigue and 
increase output,” the Committee declared, and 
suggested the publication of a leaflet showing 
the effect of rest pauses on production. The 
Committee urged further research and experi- 
ment to determine the method of arranging a 
rotation of shifts which causes least fatigue 
and inconvenience. A five-day week for women 
on the two-shift system was recommended. 


Medical Services 


Despite the increase in the number of part- 
and full-time factory physicians in the past 
two years, the Committee declared that “in 
view of the fundamental importance of health 
to production it can hardly be said that the 
present allocation of medical services has 
reached even the bare minimum necessary.” 
It suggested greater use of women doctors and 
improving the status, remuneration and secur- 
ity of tenure of factory doctors. A centralized 
employment register for trained nurses was 
suggested to assist employers in securing 
industrial nurses. 


Pre-employment medical examinations were 
considered advisable to weed out persons un- 
suited to factory work, but in present circum- 
stances they were impracticable. The Com- 
mittee stressed the importance of regular 
éxaminations of workers in filling factories who 
are in contact with T.N.T., lead and certain 


other harmful substances. To reduce the period 
of contact with T.N.T., it was suggested that 
T.N.T. workers should be transferred to other 
work for a fortnight in every two or three 
months, and that consideration should be given 
to the possibility of employing women part- 
time on T.N.T. work. The increase in tuber- 
culosis should be met by mass radiography 
to discover cases, the provision of additional 


accommodation in sanitaria, and adequate 
compensation and rehabilitation of those 
treated. 


The establishment of visual standards for 
workers in various factory processes was sug- 
gested to avoid time-wasting faulty work by 
persons with inadequate eyesight. Continued 
efforts to improve factory lighting were urged. 
The Supply Departments should assist firms 
in altering black-out arrangements to permit 
the entrance of daylight and fresh air. Venti- 
lation improvements in filling factories were 
also recommended. 


Welfare Supervision 


The importance of considering the human 
factor in industry to attain maximum efficiency 
was stressed. In earlier reports the Select 
Committee had recommended a central per- 
sonnel department in all large firms and the 
appointment of trained welfare officers. To 
meet the special needs of the aircraft industry, 
it suggested in this report that the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production should organize training 
courses for welfare officers in aircraft factories. 
Where large numbers of women are employed, 
women officers should be appointed to look 
after their interests and assist in selecting and 
allocating labour. 


Attention must also be paid to conditions 
outside the factory if health and efficiency 
are to be maintained. The committee con- 
sidered that the shopping problems of women 
workers had not yet been adequately met, 
that the scheme of wartime nurseries should 
be reviewed and that a higher minimum 
standard for billets should be set by local 
authorities. It suggested that when workers 
are being transferred from one region to 
another, the region and factory to which they 
are going should be notified so that adequate 
reception arrangements could be made. It 
endorsed the Rest-Break Schemes for fatigued 
workers and suggested better arrangements 
for caring for workers while sick. Immediate 
attention should be given to the question of 
providing maternity benefits to enable work- 
ing mothers to stay away from work more 
than the statutory one-month period after 
childbirth. The amount and nature of the 
work done by pregnant women should be 
carefully supervised. 
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Study on Hours of Work in Relation to Health and Efficiency 


In his pamphlet on the effect of hours of 
work on health and: efficiency, Dr. H. M. 
Vernon gives data obtained during this war 
which show that long hours not only do not 
increase production but also have a definitely 
detrimental effect on health and increase 
accident rates, labour turnover and absen- 
teeism, particularly of women and young 
persons. Dr. Vernon was an investigator 
on the staff of the Industrial Health Research 
Board for many years and has carried out 
numerous studies into various aspects of this 
subject. He concludes that weekly hours 
should never exceed 60 and should be con- 
siderably shorter for men on heavy work 
and for women and young persons. The 
hours stipulated by the Factories Act are 
still, in his opinion, the optimum hours for 
women and young persons. The Act limits 
women’s hours to 48 a week and those of 
young persons under 16 to 44 but allows a 
restricted amount of overtime in times of 
special need. He concedes, however, that 
boys aged 16 and 17 seem able to work a 
54-hour week without harm. In his opinion, 
the evidence shows that women are more 
easily fatigued than men, partly due to their 
heavier duties outside the factory and partly 
to the weaker physique and staying power 
of the average woman. 


Investigation showed that actual hours 
worked by women and young persons in the 
present war under authority of the emergency 
orders made under the Factories Act and the 
Defence Regulations were far in excess of 
the limits set by the Act. This was partic- 
ularly true in the period immediately after 


Dunkirk when hours rose to over 70 a week: 


in many Royal Ordnance Factories which 
employed large numbers of women. Other 
plants also had greatly extended hours. The 
registration and interviewing of boys and 
girls of 16 and 17 revealed in June, 1942, 
that a considerable number of young persons 
were working 60 and even 70 hours a week, 
sometimes illegally, and many admitted to 
“a, permanent feeling of fatigue”. Dr. Vernon 
warns that “the fatigue incident to such 
hours, if long continued, is likely to cause 
a reduction of efficiency, increased liability to 
accidents, and a considerable rise of sickness 
absenteeism and casual absenteeism.” 


Effect on Health 


While the long wartime hours of work did 
not appear to have affected the general 
mortality rate, there had been an increase of 
2,000 in the deaths attributed to tuberculosis 


plants was cut 


in 1940-41 over the average for- the 1937-39 
period. Dr. Vernon points out that “recent 
information strongly suggests that hours of 
work play a very important part in the 
causation of pulmonary tuberculosis”. For 
instance, in Glasgow tuberculosis among 
clerical and shop workers declined in 1940-41 
as compared to 1938-39, but it increased 31 
per cent among skilled manual workers and 
20 per cent among unskilled. Out of 1,600 
working women who contracted the disease 
in 1941 in Glasgow, 86 per cent in medium- 
heavy industries and 65 per cent in lighter 
industries worked more than 48 hours a week. 


Studies made during the last war showed 
that “the percentage of time lost by sickness 
varied regularly with the hours of work”. 
This was again demonstrated in the period 
after Dunkirk. In one factory the sickness 
rate for women rose from 21 per 1,000 in 
June, 1940, when the work-week was increased 
to 674 hours, to 47 per 1,000 in August 
although hours had been reduced to 60 by 
that time. Dr. Vernon comments that “the 
women had gotten into a condition of cumu- 
lative fatigue and it was not until the hours 
were reduced to 57 a week that a slight 
recovery ensued”. A similar study for men 
showed a sharp increase in sickness when 
hours rose to 70 a week but there was a 
quick recovery when they dropped to 66. 
The close relation between hours of work 
and accident rates was indicated by the 
experience of a fuse factory in the present 
war. When this plant reduced its 12-hour 
day to 10 hours the number of women treated 
for faintness declined sharply and the women’s 
accident rate dropped to a third of the 
previous rate but the men’s was only slightly 
affected. 


Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 


Much casual absenteeism and labour turn- 
over is, in the opinion of Dr. Vernon, really 
due to fatigue and its effects. The number 
of absences in Royal Ordnance engineering 
in half when hours were 
reduced 10 to 12 per cent recently. On the 
other hand the absence rate in many plants 
rose sharply when hours were lengthened and 
seven-day weeks imposed in the period imme- 
diately after Dunkirk. In one plant it rose 
from 2-6 hours a week per woman worker 
in April, 1940, when a 56-hour was worked, 
to 8:3 in June, 1940, when hours had been 
increased to 69-5, and was still at 8-7 in the 
first three months of 1941 even though hours 
had been reduced to 63. Consequently the 
actual hours worked were no greater under 
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the 63-hour week than under the 56-hour 
week. “Once the women got into the habit 
of frequent absenteeism,” Dr. Vernon com- 
ments, “they never recovered.” Many women 
absented themselves because of shopping 
difficulties which had been met in some 
plants by allowing time-off for shopping, but 
the real solution, in Dr. Vernon’s opinion, 
lies in shortened hours and a 54-day week. 


Particular emphasis was placed on the 
adverse effect of Sunday labour. In one 
plant in the last war, weekly output rose 
by 19 per cent and the number of absences 
declined when Sunday work was abolished. 

Long hours are an important contributing 
factor to labour turnover which rose as high 
as 130 per cent a year in some plants before 
the Essential Work Orders, introduced in 
June, 1941, prevented persons from leaving 
essential employment without the permission 
of a National Service Officer. While turn- 
over has declined since that date, absenteeism 
and the number of persons seeking discharge 
on grounds of medical unfitness have in- 
creased. This problem can best be met, in 
Dr. Vernon’s opinion, by shortening hours of 
work and giving attention to workroom con- 
ditions such as lighting, heating, ventilation, 
seating accommodation and to the welfare of 
workers both inside and outside the factory. 


Effect on Production 


Since long hours have such adverse effects 
on sickness, absenteeism and labour-turnover 
rates, they inevitably affect production. In 
the period immediately after Dunkirk when 
hours were increased abnormally, production 
rose temporarily but did not maintain its 
new level for more than two or three months. 
One factory which raised hours from 56 to 
69-5 in June, 1940, reported a 26 per cent 
increase in production the first week, 15 per 
cent the second week and 11 per cent in the 
third and fourth weeks, but less than a year 
later when a 63-hour week was being worked, 
production was back to the level attained 
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under the 56-hour week before Dunkirk. Dr. 
Vernon comments:— ° 

There can be little doubt that the super 

human effort made by our munitions workers 
after Dunkirk, though it caused an imme- ° 
diate improvement of output, did lasting 
harm to their productive powers. It in- 
duced a condition of cumulative fatigue with 
its inevitable accompaniment of increased 
absenteeism and this habit of absenteeism 
‘persisted after the hours of work were 
reduced to reasonable limits. 

Reduction of working hours, on the other 
hand, at first results in a decline in produc- 
tion almost in direct proportion to the 
shortened hours. ‘Then, however, “owing to 
the increase of vigour experienced as the 
result of the lighter work, the workers gradu- 
ally, and unconsciously, get into the habit of 
speeding up their rate of production.” The 
final result is usually a higher rate of pro- 
duction than under the longer hours. For 
example, a plant which cut weekly hours 
from 744 to 554 and abolished Sunday work 
showed no change in production for the first 
four weeks but in the next three four-week 
periods production rose 4, 11 and 14 per cent 
respectively until it levelled out at a point 
13 per cent higher than that achieved under 
the former hours. 

The shift system most conducive to health 
and efficiency is, in Dr. Vernon’s opinion, the 
scheme of two eight-hour shifts a day because 
it avoids night work and gives women time 
for shopping and household duties. If prop- 
erly organized, three-shift systems are also 
satisfactory, but a 40-hour break must be 
granted at week-ends and adequate transport 
and supervision provided. Night workers who 
changed over to day work every other week 
were almost as efficient as day workers but 
those who changed less frequently were from 
2 to 17 per cent less productive. The value 
of rest pauses was also pointed out as an 
aid to production. A 1938 study of 1,000 
factories in large industrial centres showed 
that two-thirds granted rest breaks of 10 or 
15 minutes in work-spells lasting from four 
to five hours. 


Problems of Industrial Safety and Absenteeism in the 
United States 


HE Division of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour 
has issued two new special bulletins on war- 
time problems of industry. The first, entitled 
Safety Speeds Production, is addressed 
directly to supervisors and the second sum- 
marizes the experience of some 200 war plants 
in dealing with absenteeism. 


Supervisors and Accident Prevention 


The role which the alert and energetic 
supervisor may play in accident prevention is 
pointed out in the safety pamphlet. The 
importance of developing safe habits of work 
in inexperienced employees and of enlisting 
the co-operation of workers in safety cam- 
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paigns is stressed. Supervisors are urged to 
study accident statistics and to discover the 
cause of each accident so that its repetition 
may be prevented. Pointers are given on 
good housekeeping, guarding machinery, 
supervising weight lifting and the care of 
tools. A list of other publications “for those 
who haven’t had enough” is printed at the 
end. 


Absenteeism 


The pamphlet on absenteeism contains 
reports by officials dealing with this problem 
in shipyards, aircraft plants, electrical and 
chemical firms, precision instrument com- 
panies, utilities, textile mills, food concerns, 
and other war plants. The opinion is expressed 
that “wilful absence represents a small pro- 
portion of the whole problem,” but that much 
wartime absenteeism is due to inconvenient 
working and living conditions. It is con- 
cluded that “established concerns with well- 
developed industrial relations programs con- 
trol absenteeism more successfully even when 
they are expanding under pressure of war 
orders.” 


The control of absenteeism is considered 
to be primarily the responsibilty of manage- 
ment, but trade unions, labour-management 
committees, the Government and the com- 
munity have helped to solve the problem in 
many plants. A sound personnel policy is 
recognized as the basis of any attack on the 
problem. Interviewing returning absentees has 
proved one of the best control methods. Some 
plants send letters or telegrams, or telephone 
absentees, and others follow up with a visit 
by a personnel officer to discover the cause 
of the absence and offer help. Foremen, shop 
stewards, labour-management committees and 
union officials are enlisted to assist with inter- 
views and conduct attendance campaigns. 


Plants reported poor results from penality 
lay-offs or monetary rewards which are not 
effective in a period of labour shortage. Pay- 
ing absentees in Axis money or posting their 
names aroused resentment and! even increased 
absenteeism in some cases. Most plant offi- 
cials agreed that positive efforts to build 
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employee morale were preferable to punitive 
measures directed against individuals. Some 
firms required two-hours notification of all 
absences and were then able to make adjust- 
ments to prevent interruption of production. 

Improvement of working conditions had 
good effects on absenteeism rates by reducing 
accidents, industrial disease and' fatigue. Alter- 
ation of hours schedules to suit the conven- 
lence of workers and ensure maximum output 
was also found to reduce the number of 
absences. Attention to nutrition and health 
resulted in better attendance in many plants. 


Psychological reasons for absence must be 
considered, the report states. Officials 
attempted to counteract boredom and indif- 
ference by rest pauses, snacks, music, planned 
recreation and holidays. Workers were made 
aware of the importance of their job by 
posters, movies, visits by war heroes, etc. 
Transfers were arranged to place workers in 
the jobs to which they were best suited. 
Most officials agreed that lay-offs due to 
material shortages had a very bad psycholog- 
ical effect and should be avoided by planned 
production and: shifting workers to other work. 
The employment of both men and women 
counsellors to help workers solve personal 
problems had good results in reducing absen- 
teeism. 


Methods used by various plants to solve 
problems of transport, housing, child care, 
recreation and shopping included appointing 
transport co-ordinators and housing directors, 
arranging variations in store and bank hours, 
installing barber and beauty shops on the 
premises, and providing facilities for cashing 
cheques and securing ration books. Some 
plants supplied equipment for recreation on 
company property while others arranged with 
community agencies for part-time use of 
facilities. Plant authorities co-operated with 
community organizations in developing hous- 
ing and child-care schemes. 


Employers are urged to keep absenteeism 
records in order to discover the causes of 
absences in their plant. A supplementary 
pamphlet showing the forms used by war 
plants as a basis for controlling absenteeism 
will be available shortly. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


Ree Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazErTrE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Munister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commisshoners appointed 
under the Act are summarized: in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1941 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazetrtr for May, 1942. 

The latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Penalty Established for Failure to Comply with Order of 
Minister Implementing Recommendation of Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 


Y Order in Council (P.C. 4175, May 20, 

1943) any person refusing or failing to 
comply with an order of the Minister of 
Labour made under Section 5 of PC. 4020 
is now guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars for every day that such 
failure to comply continues. 

Under Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 
4020, the Minister of Labour is authorized to 
issue whatever order he deems necessary to 
give effect to the recommendations of an 
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Inquiry Commissioner 
appointed to investigate the dismissal of 
employees allegedly for union membership 
and/or activity; or to investigate the alleged 
coercion or intimidation of employees for the 
purpose of having them join a trade union. 
By section 5, it is provided that the Muinis- 
ter’s Order implementing the recommenda- 
tion of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioners shall be final and binding upon 
the employer and employees and any other 
person concerned. The latest amendment of 
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this Order therefore adds a penalty for the 
failure or non compliance with the Muinister’s 
Order in such matters. 

The text of the amending Order in Council 
follows: 

Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that it is desirable to amend Order in Council 
P.C. 4020, of June 6, 1941, as amended, so as 
to provide a penalty for failure to comply with 
an order of the Minister of Labour made under 
section 5 thereof; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
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the Minister of Labour and under the authority 
of the War Measures Act (Chapter 206, Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada 1927) is pleased to 
amend Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 
of June 6, 1941, as amended, and it is hereby 
further amended by the addition thereto of the 
following subsection: 


(2) Any person refusing or failing to com- 
ply with an order of the Minister made~ 
under this section, shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable upon summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars 
($500.00) for every day that such refusal or 
failure to comply continues. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


ia the month of May twelve Boards of Con- 

ciliation and Investigation submitted their 

reports in connection with the following 
disputes :— 

(1) Between the Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company, Limited; Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited; and George T. Davie and Sons 
Limited, and their respective employees, 
members of Locals 3, 6 and 7, Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 
Canada. 

(2) Between the Consumers’ Gas Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, and its employees, 
members of Local 12291, District 11, 
United Gas, Coke and Chemicals 
Workers of America. 

Between Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie- 

McCulloch, Limited, Galt, Ontario, and 

its employees, members of Local 2859, 

United Steelworkers of America. 

Between Shurly-Dietrich Atkins Com- 

pany, Limited, Galt, Ontario, and its 

employees, members of Local 2895, 

United Steelworkers of America. 

(5) Between Galt Metal Industries, Limited, 
Galt, Ontario, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 2894, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

(6) Between the Galt Brass Company, and 
its employees, members of Local 2903, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

(7) Between Whitehall Machine and Tools, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2871, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

(8) Between the R. McDougall Company, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2890, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

(9) Between the J. A. M. Taylor Tool 
Company, Limited, Galt, Ontario, and 
its employees, members of Local 2903, 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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(10) Between the Canadian Machinery Cor- 
poration, Galt, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2905, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

(11) Between the Galt Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Limited, and its employees, 
members of Local 2899, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

(12) Between the Howard Smith Paper Mill, 
Limited, Beauharnois, P.Q., and _ its 
employees, members of the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Pulp and Paper 
Workers of Beauharnois. 


The text of the reports of the Boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


Ten applications* for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and _ Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department of Labour during the month of 
May. These were:— 


1. From employees of the Atlas Steels, 
Limited, Welland, Ontario, members of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect employees, 
concerns union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. On May 10, 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 





*By P.C. 5968, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specially charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which rates are the sole cause of 
the dispute are removed from the ambit of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the appli- 
cants are referred to their respective War Labour 
Board. 
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2. From the employees of the Universal 
Fur Dressing and Dyers, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., members of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union of the United States 
and Canada. The dispute, which concerns 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement, was said by the 
applicants to affect 41 employees directly and 
2 indirectivy. (Mrs Js “Da MeN ishie KC. 
Toronto, Ont., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

3. From the employees of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Port Colborne, 
Ont., members of Local 637, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
The dispute, which was said by the appli- 
cants to affect 1,840 employees directly and 
200 indirectly, concerns union recognition and 
the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment. On May 27, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 


4. From the employees of the Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., members of Local 2982, United Steel- 
workers of America. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 229 employees 
directly and 800 indirectly, concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement. On May 21, Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

5. From the employees of Peacock Bros., 
Limited, Ville La Salle, P.Q., members of 
Local 21, International Moulders & Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America. The dispute 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement 
was said by the applicants to affect 59 employ- 
ees. The application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was withdrawn by the 
applicant union on May 24, an agreement 
having been signed between the parties con- 
cerned in the dispute. 

6. From employees of Sable, Limited, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., members of Local 54, International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union of the United 
States and Canada. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 1389 employees, 
concerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. 

7. From employees of the Anglo-Canadian 
Leather Company, Limited, Huntsville, Ont., 
members of the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union of the United States and 
Canada. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
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labour agreement, was said by the applicants 
to affect 160 employees. 


8. From employees of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods, Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., members of Local 132, United Rubber 
Workers of America. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 650 employees, 
concerns the refusal of the Company to agree 
to a maintenance of membership clause being 
inserted in an agreement sought by the 
applicant union. On May 29, Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Toronto, Ontario, was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


9. From employees of Electric Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q., 
members of Local 409, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. On May 29 the application was re- 
turned to the employees for revision. 


10. From employees of the Saint John Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Company, Limited, East 
Saint John, N.B., members of Local No. 3, 
Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada. The dispute, which con- 
cerns union recognition and the negotiation of 
a collective labour agreement, was said by the 
applicants to affect 1,600 employees. 


Boards Established 


On May 27, a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established to deal with dis- 
putes between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd., and its employees, members of 
Local 240, United Automobile Workers of 
America and employees, members of the 
Formocan Employees’ Association (L.G., Mar., 
1943, p. 326). Following the receipt of the 
application, Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation 
Officer, Ontario Department of Labour, was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the disputes. The 
Commissioner recommended that, with the 
consent of the applicant organizations, one 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
established to deal with the two disputes, the 
employees’ nominee on the Board to be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. Subse- 
quently both employees’ organizations agreed 
to the proposal that the Minister of Labour 
appoint the employees’ nominee, and on May 
28 ‘Dr. H. A. Logan, Toronto, Ont., was 
appointed employees’ representative on the 
Board. At the end .of the month the Depart- 
ment was awaiting the Company’s nominee for 
appointment to the Board. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on May 6 to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited, Weston, Ont., and its employees, 
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members of the United Automobile Workers 
of America (L.G., Mar., 1948, p. 324). On 
May 1, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, who had been authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, reported 
that he had been unsuccessful in bringing 
about a mutually satisfactory settlement and 
recommended the establishment of a Board. 
The personnel of the Board which was fully 
constituted on May 28, was as follows: His 
Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Judge’s 
Chambers, City Hall, Toronto, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Senator J. J. Bench, St. 
Catharines, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and Mr. Drummond Wren, 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees. 

On May 10 a Board of Conciliation and 

Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the B. Greening Wire Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2950, United Steel- 
workers of America. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 598). 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, who had been authorized on April 16 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute, recommended that 
a Board be established. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows: Dr. Alexander Brady, 
Toronto, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
Henry S. Robinson, K.C.,, Hamilton, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and Mr. 
John J. Sullivan, Hamilton, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. 
_ A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on May 24 to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Dominion Glass Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local No. 3, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Glass Workers (C:C.L.) (L.G., Apr., 
1943, p. 472). Following receipt of the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board, His 
Honour Judge Ian Macdonell was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. The Commissioner 
found that the dispute came within the scope 
of the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended by P.C. 3495 
and recommended that a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation be established. 

On May 26, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Office Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Newmarket, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local No. 7, 
National Union of Furniture Workers (C.C.L.) 
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(L.G., May, 1943, p. 597). The Commissioner 
reported that he had been unable to affect a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the matters 
at issue and recommended that a Board be 
established. 

On May 15, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its dining car 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., May, 1948, p. 598). 
Following the receipt of the application, Mr. 
Bernard: Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. In his report the 
Commissioner recommended the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
At the end of the month Messrs. George B. 
Bagwell, Toronto and Victor A. Sinclair, K-C., 
Toronto, had been appointed to the Board on 
the nomination of the employees and employer 
respectively, and were conferring with a view 
to making a joint recommendation of a per- 
son for appointment as third member and 
chairman. 

In connection with the constitution of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in April to deal with a dispute between 
Sawyer-Massey, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 520, United 
Electrical Radio & Machine Workers of 
America (L.G., May, 1948, p. 594). Dr. Chris- 
tian Sivertz, London, Ont., was appointed on 
the nomination of the employees and Mr. 
Gordon R. Munnock, K.C., Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. At the 
end of the month no recommendation had 
been made concerning the chairman of the 
Board. 


On May 10, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Sorel* Industries, Limited, 
Sorel, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
the Metal Trades Council of Sorel. (L.G., 
May, 1943, p. 594). Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, who was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner on April 20 
to investigate the dispute, recommended that 
the application for a Board be approved. The 
personnel of the Board is as follows: Hon. 
Mr. Justice Joseph Archambault, Montreal, 
chairman, appointed on the joint reecommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Messrs. Paul 
Fournier, Montreal, and J. A. L’Heureux, Sorel, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees 
and employer respectively. : 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on May-.24 to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Morrow Screw & Nut Com- 
pany, Limited, and Ingersoll Machine & Tool 
Company, Limited, and their employees, mem- 
bers of Local 2918, United. Steelworkers of 
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America (L.G., May, 1948, p. 594). Following 
receipt of the application, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute, and being unable 
to bring about a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute, the Commissioner recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board. At the 
end of the month Mr. John J. Sullivan, Hamil- 
ton, appointed a member of the Board on the 
nomination of the employees and Mr. J. J. 
Robinette, Toronto, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer, had been requested to 
confer on the joint recommendation of a per- 
son to act as chairman and third member of 
the Board. 


Other Board Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on April 21 
to deal with a dispute between Defence Indus- 
tries Limited, Brownsburg, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Munitions Workers 
Federal Union (T. & LC.), (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 596) was completed on May 7. The per- 
sonnel of the Board is as follows: Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown, Ottawa, Chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Messrs. D. A. Paterson and A. 
Feiner, both of Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in April from employees of the Lake 
St. John Power & Paper Company Limited, 
Dolbeau, P.Q., members of the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Pulp & Paper Workers 
of Dolbeau (L.G., May, 1948, p. 594). On May 
18 Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, was appointed as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

On May 24, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways (Work Equipment Department) 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Divisions 142 and 226, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. (L.G., May, 1943, p. 594). 
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Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners 


In the dispute between the H. J. Heinz 
Company, of Canada, Limited, Leamington, 
Ont., and its employees, members of the 
Leamington Cannery Workers Union (C.C.L.) 
(L.G., Apr., 1948, p. 470), a report was received 
from Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, who had been appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
tigate the dispute. The Commissioner report- 
ed that in his opinion the dispute could not 
be considered as coming within the scope of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act as 
extended by P.C. 3495. The Commissioner’s 
report was concurred in and the interested 
parties were advised that a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation could not be established. 

On April 14, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
tigate a dispute between the Breithaupt 
Leather Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 300, 
International Fur and Leather Workers Union 
of the United States and Canada (L.G., May, 
1943, p. 594). The Commissioner was success- 
ful in having the Company consent to a repre- 
sentation vote being taken. of the employees 
and also secured the consent of the Company 
to recognize the applicant union as the bar- 
gaining agency if they received a majority of 
the eligible votes. In the representation vote 
which followed the applicant union obtained 
a majority of the votes cast. The Commis- 
sioner reported that the Company, in accord- 
ance with its previous undertaking, imme- 
diately entered into negotiations with the 
applicant union for the purpose of consum- 
mating a collective labour agreement. 

During the month a report was received from 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, who had been appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate a 
dispute between the Cockshutt Plow Company, 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the United Automobile Workers: 
of America (L.G., May, 1943, p. 595). In view 
of the rejection of the applicant union by the 
employees of the Company in a representa- 
tion vote, the Commissioner recommended that: 
the application for a Board be denied. The 
report of the Commissioner was concurred in 
and the interested parties advised that a Board 
would not be established. 

On April 15, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between the Commonwealth Electric 
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Corporation, Limited, Welland, Ont., and its 
employees, members of the Commonwealth 
Electric Shop Union (L.G., May, 1948, p. 594). 
A representation vote conducted on May 21 
indicated that the applicant union did not 
represent a majority of the employees and 
consequently the Commissioner recommended 
against the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. The interested 
parties to the dispute were subsequently ad- 
vised that a Board would not be established. 


Applications Withdrawn 


The Department was notified on May lt 
that the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the dispute between the Canadian 
Copper. Refiners Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 23184, Copper 
Refiners Union (A.F. of L.) (L.G., Nov., 1942, 
p. 1247) had been formally withdrawn as the 
applicant union did not wish to proceed with 
the making of a presentation to the Board. 

On May 10, the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to investigate a dispute between Genelco 
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Company Limited, Peterborough, Ont., and its 
employees, members of United Electrical 
Radio & Machine Workers of America (L.G. 
Jan. 1943 p. 70) was withdrawn, a collective 
labour agreement having been signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Company and the union. 


Strike Vote 


On March 19, the Department received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Hamilton Bridge Company, 
Limited, and its employees, members of Local 
2537, United Steelworkers of America (L.G. 
April 1948, p. 478.). The members of Local 
2537 of the United Steelworkers of America 
rejected the report of the Board and requested 
that a strike vote be taken under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labour as pro- 
vided for in Order in Council P.C. 7307. The 
vote was taken April 20, and resulted in 611 
voting in favour of going on strike and 113 
against, with 26 spoiled ballots. Later, a strike 
occurred when the Company and the union 
failed to reach an amicable settlement of the 
dispute. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 
Company, Limited; Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited; and the George T. Davie & Sons Limited, Lauzon, 
Quebec, and their Representative Employees 


On May 12, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with disputes between the Davie Shipbuilding 
and Repairing Company, Limited; Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company Limited, 
and the George T. Davie and Sons Limited, 
Lauzon, Quebec; and their respective em- 
ployees members of Locals 3, 6 and 7, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 
Canada (L.G., May, 1943, p. 597). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 


Mr. Ernest Godbout, Quebec, P.Q., Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation of the 


other two members; Mr. Walter A. Merrill, | 


Montreal, P.Q., appointed, on the nomination 
of the employer; and Mr. Guy M. Desaul- 
niers, Montreal, P.Q., appointed, on the nom- 
ination of the employees. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. Desaulniers. Mr. Merrill 
submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a_ Dispute 
between Davie Shipbuilding and Repair- 
ing Company, Limited, Morton Engineer- 
ing & Dry Dock Company Limited and 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Limited and their 
Employees respectively Members of Locals 
Nos. 8, 6 & 7 of the Canadian Union of 
Bowlermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


To The Honourable HumpHrey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa. 


Honourable Mr. MircHeitit:— 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion that you have established to take 
knowledge of the dispute between the Davie 
Shipbuilding & Repairing Company, Limited 
and Morton Engineering & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited and Geo. T. Davie & Sons, 
Limited and their employees, respectively 
members of Locals'3, 6 & 7 of the Canadian 
Union of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
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of the Canadian Congress of Labour, has the 
honour to submit to you its report. 
The Board has been constituted as follows: 


Walter <A. Merrill, K.C., of Montreal, 
recommended by the employers; 

Guy M. Desaulniers, lawyer, of Montreal, 
recommended by the employees, and 

Ernest Godbout, lawyer, of Quebec, named 
under your authority. 

These members have duly taken oath and 
have conducted the procedures according to 
law. 

The Board held its sessions at the Court 
House, in Quebec, on the 19th, 23rd and 24th 
day of April, 1943, and visited the shipyards 
of the Davie Shipbuilding, Morton Engineer- 
ing and G. T. Davie Companies, on the 20th, 
21st and 22nd day of April, 1943. 


During its sittings, the Board heard the’ 


following gentlemen, on behalf of the 
Employers: Messrs. R. B. Thomson, vice- 
president and general manager of the Davie 
Shipbuilding, R. W. Morton, president of 
Morton Engineering, C. G. Davie, president 
of tnegG. PyiDavie, THs Kerr,; KiCy and 
R. Drouin, lawyers, representing these com- 
panies, and also some of the principal officers 
of these companies; and on behalf of the 
union members; Mr. A. R. Mosher, president 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour and also 
most of the presidents and secretaries of the 
Locals of the Union, and also a few workmen. 

On the occasion of its visits to the ship- 
yards, the Board obtained information on 
the shipbuilding industry in the Quebec 
region, the state of the shipyards, the labour 
conditions and the state of mind of the 
employers and the employees, with regard to 
the present conflict. 

Since the establishment of this Board and 
during the whole period of its sittings, the 
parties have submitted to the Board state- 
ments of facts or briefs, projects of collective 
agreement and exhibits, they have caused 
witnesses to testify and have exposed their 
contentions eloquently. The Board transmits 
all these documents. 

The Board has had to deal with the 
following litigious questions, out of which the 
dispute arose to wit: 


I—The establishment of a union-manage- 
ment co-operation through joint pro- 
duction committees; 


JI—The raising of rates in the shipyards 
up to the level of those now being 
paid for corresponding work in the 
shipyard operated by the Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, in Montreal; 

IiJ—After study by the parties of a pro- 
posed’ collective agreement, the adop- 
tion of the clauses concerning: 
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(A) the determining of the rates of pay for 
the supplementary hours of work. 
(overtime rates) 


(B) the deduction by the employers from the 
employees’ salaries of the contributions 
payable by the latter to the union. 
(check off) 


(C) the establishment of Closed Shop. 


The two first items have been settled by 
mutual agreement of the parties. No decision 
could be arrived at concerning the third item. 


I 


The union members had annexed to their 
request for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, a memoran- 
dum of agreement for the setting up of a joint 
production committee. It was a project of 
collective agreement for the creation of a 
committee composed of employers and em- 
ployees, with a view of increasing production. 

The union members alleged that the exist- 
ence of such committees improves the co- 
operation and good understanding between 
employers and employees. The satisfaction 
deriving for both parties from such joint pro- 
duction committees stimulates production in 
the shipyards. The employers benefit by the 
suggestions, quite opportune at times, made by 
experienced tradesmen. The workers accept 
more easily, certain directions or decisions of 
the companies concerning the performance and 
the condition of work, because they are brought 


to their attention and explained to them by 


well-informed fellow workers. 

In wartime collaboration between employers 
and employees is recommendable to the high- 
est extent. Similar committees exist in im- 
portant numbers in Canadian industry and 
certain government authorities would have 
approved of them. 

It has been recognized by the companies 
that they should not be opposed to offers of 
co-operation which are reasonable. The 
companies have accepted the project for a 
collective agreement submitted by the union 
members, the parties will accommodate one 
another regarding a few secondary questions 
when it is put in force. 

The terms of agreement which follow were 
adopted: 

An agreement has been reached between the 
companies and the union to set up Joint Pro- 
duction Committees, on the basis with the 
memorandum of agreement submitted to the 


Board subject however to such changes as may 
be mutually agreed upon. 


The Board recommends that the memoran- 
dum of agreement regarding the establishment 
of a joint production committee, submitted by 
the union members be signed as soon as pos- 
sible by each of the companies with its local 
section of the union. This memorandum is 
annexed to the present report as Exhibit “A”. 
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II 


The union members requested an increase 
in salaries in the shipyards up to the level 
of those now being paid for corresponding 
work in the shipyard operated by the Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, in Montreal. 

The union members have admitted without 
discussion that it did not belong to the 
Board to decide on such a litigation, on ac- 
count of the Order in Council governing 
salaries in wartime, P.C. 5963, issued in virtue 
of the War Measures Act. They, however, 
declared that the difference between salaries 
paid in Montreal and those paid in Quebec 
for corresponding work was unjustified, and 
they have especially compared the rates paid 
by the Vickers Company and the Davie and 
Morton Companies. 

The Companies have accepted these repre- 
sentations favourably. They agreed that the 
cost of living bonus could be made uniform 
in the shipyards of the Province of Quebec, 
with the rates and according to the com- 
putations prescribed by the Order in Council, 
PC. 5963. They accepted as justifiable an 
increase in the rates paid to labourers in the 
shipyards of the region of Quebec, but they 
reserved their opinion as regards the level 
this increase should attain. 

The union members have contended that 
this difference in salaries created an un- 
satisfactory situation, detrimental to produc- 
tion and therefore harmful to the war effort. 
The Jabourers have assured of their contribu- 
tion to the Country by the enlistment of 
numerous members in the armed forces and 
the energetic efforts of the workers; that 
they pay the same taxes as do the other 
fellow citizens, subscribed generously to na- 
tional loans, bear the strain of working con- 
ditions which are rigorous due to the kind 
of work itself and variable climatic conditions 
existing in the region of Quebec; supported 
large families and, having endured the eco- 
nomic depression, are subject to wartime 
restrictions and must face the high cost of 
living now that they have found work and 
are earning a salary. The union members 
have proven that the employers would suffer 
no prejudice by the fact of the salaries being 
increased because the difference between the 
wages actually paid and those asked for the 
future will be liquidated by the State, the 
Companies building warships for the Allied 
nations. 

The Companies have replied that increases 
in salaries had already been given by them 
to their employees, either willingly or upon 
instructions from the Government, pursuant 
to the following industrial investigations: 


“Board of conciliation and investigation, 
under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
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Judge Gillanders, in the spring of 1940, rela- 
tive to the dispute between the DAVIE 


SHIPBUILDING COMPANY and its em- 
ployees; 
Board of conciliation and investigation, 


under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Judge Savard, in the fall of 1941, concerning 
the dispute between MORTON ENGINEER- 


ING and its workers; 

Royal Commission to investigate concerning 
the shipyards of Eastern Canada, presided 
by the Honourable Senator Leon Mercier 
Gouin, “K.C., during the year 1941”. 


The Companies have alluded to the con- 
siderations expressed in the Royal Com- 
mission’s report, that in certain regions or 
zones of a country numerous conditions influ- 
ence the cost of living and the price of ser- 
vices. As an example, the Companies men- 
tioned the law on minimum wages of the 
Province of Quebec, which determines zones 
where rates of pay are lower than in other 
regions. 


The employers have discussed the prob- 
ability of inflation which is possible on account 
of an exaggerated trend of wages. They have 
set forth the argument that they expect to 
maintain a demand for labour after the war 
in the Quebec shipyards, providing that exces- 
sive salaries do not erect a barrier. They have 
affirmed that a greater quantity of specialists 
are employed in the Metropolis. 


Seeing its limited jurisdiction in the matter, 
and the understanding of the parties in the 
settlement arrived at on this problem, the 
Board may dispense itself from judging this 
argumentation upon its merits. The Board 
believes that it 1s its duty to conclude that 
the contentions of the labourers as a whole 
seem justified and reasonable. 


It is the opinion of the Board that the 
principle of zones or regions created ill-feelings 
and rivalry when it becomes known that the 
State pays the different wages for correspond- 
ing occupations through the medium of certain 
companies bound by wartime contracts and 
out of monies collected from all the citizens. 
The labourers are wondering why the Govern- 
ment administration does not equally favour 
all the workers of the Country. 


The Board is of opinion that presently 
specialized labour is distributed in practically 
equal proportions among the large industries 
which devote their activities to wartime enter- 
prises; that all over Canada the employers 
must hire all available labour, even if it be 
partly unexperienced; that an increased salary 
for the employees of the Quebec & Lauzon 
shipyards, even if it should reach the level 
of wages paid in other shipyards of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec for similar work, will not 
affect in. an appreciable way the wartime or 
peacetime economy of the Quebec region. 
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Consequently the Board submits its recom- 
mendation, so that if the Honourable Min- 
ister deems it proper, it may be brought to the 
knowledge of the National War Labour Board, 
before which the parties have agreed to pre- 
sent a joint demand for the purposes and 


according to the terms of the following agree- 


ment, to wit: 


“The parties to the dispute before your 
' Board agree to make joint representations to 
the National War Labour Board expressing 
the opinion that the existing differentials 
between rates of pay and cost of living 
bonus as in shipyards in Montreal and those 
in Quebec and Lauzon are not now justified 
and that the rates at Quebec and Lauzon 
should ®e increased, the Union contending 
that the entire spread and differential should’ 
' be wiped out, the Companies contending it 
should be wiped out only in part; an effort 
will be made as soon as possible to reach an 
agreement as to the rate that should prevail 
at Quebec and Lauzon and, in case such 
agreement is arrived at, the parties will join 
in attempting to have the same approved by 
the Board, but failing an agreement, the 
parties reserve the right to make their respec- 
tive representations to the Board on the 
question”. 


tigi 


_ The study of a project of collective agree- 
ment between the parties has given rise to 
difficulties regarding Clauses 7, 15 and 16. The 
parties have agreed on the other clauses. 


Clause 7-D reads, in the first place, as 
follows: 


“Any work performed other than during 
the regular hours of work herein provided 
shall constitute overtime and shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half, except 
where double time is payable. Provided 
however that if such overtime does not 
exceed fifteen minutes, it shall be paid for at 
straight time”. 


The Companies and the union members have 
agreed on this clause, as follows: 


“Any work over 48 hours in one week from 
Monday to Saturday or in excess of twelve 
hours in any one day shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and a half except where double 
time is payable provided that if overtime does 
not exceed fifteen minutes, it shall be paid for 

at straight time”. 


Clause 7-E reads as follows: 


“Any work performed by day shift em- 
ployees after 10 p.m. on any of the first five 
days of the week, after 5 p.m. on Saturdays, 
on Sundays and on the following Statutory 
Holidays shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time: 

New Year’s Day, Epiphany, St. John the 

Baptist Day, Labour Day, All Saints Day, 

Immaculate Conception’ Day, Christmas 

Day. 

Should any of the said holidays fall on Sun- 
day, the day observed by the public will be 
treated and paid for as the holiday”. 
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Actually the Davie Companies pay overtime 
for extra working hours, according to the fol- 
lowing tariff: 

Time and one-half: after forty-eight (48) 

hours per week; 

Double tume: on Sundays and certain holi- 

days. 


The Morton Company pays: 


Time and oné-half: after forty-eight (48) ° 
hours per week; 

Double tume: after 10 p.m. on any of the 
first 5 days of the week and after 5 p.m. 
on Saturday, Sunday and certain holidays. 


The Companies have objected to the pay- 
ment of Double Time after 10 p.m. on the 
first 5 days of the week and after 5 p.m. on 
Saturday, for the three following major 
reasons: The Davie Companies have never 
paid this double time after 10 pm. and on 
Saturday; the Morton Company should not 
pay this double time, if it must in the future 
act with the other Companies in conformity 
with Clause 73D. It is desirable to establish 
a uniform tariff for extra hours of work in the 
shipyards of the Quebec region because it is 
in the interest of both the Companies and of 
of the Union that a collective agreement be 
adopted to apply in the same manner in the 
three shipyards. 

The union members have insisted on the 
equity of Clause 7-D, as already ‘accepted by 
the parties; they have refused to abandon 
double time after 10 p.m. and on Saturday at 
Morton’s; they suggested as a compromise that 
things remain as they are in both the Davie 
Companies and at the Morton Company, re- 
garding double time. 

The Companies refused this arrangement; 
they definitely put a condition to their first 
acceptance of Clause 7-D, that Clause 7-E be 
exactly the same for the three Employers, and 
should read as follows: 

“Work performed on Sundays and the fol- 
lowing Statutory Holidays shall be paid for 
at the rate of double time: 

New Year’s Day, Epiphany, All Saints 

Day, St. John the Baptist Day, Labour 

Day, Immaculate Conception Day, Christmas 


Day. 

Should any of the holidays fall on Sunday, the 

day observed by the public will be treated and 

paid for as the holiday”. 

The Board is informed that in the Quebec 
region, many public enterprises or important 
industries, equivalent to shipyards, remunerate 
their employees on the basis of time and one- 
half for work performed even after an eight 
(8) hour day. The Board therefore is of opinion 
that Clause 7-D is reasonable and just and 
recommends that it be inserted in the col- 
lective agreement. 

The Board admits that it is not essential for 
the Companies’ interests that the three collec- 
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tive agreements to be passed between the 
parties, contain the same Clause 7-E; it be- 
lieves that the Morton employees would take 
exception to the disappearance of double time 
after 10 p.m. and on Saturday and that this 
would affect wartime production. It considers 
that the employer is the sole judge as to 
whether work should be performed or not after 
10 p.m. and on Saturday; it finds that the 
* attitude adopted by the employees is suitable 
and conciliating and recommends that Clause 
7-E in the collective agreement with the 
Morton Company be the one originally pro- 
posed by the union members and that Clause 
74D in the collective agreement with the two 
Davie Companies be the one drawn up by the 
Employers. The texts of these clauses have 
been cited previously. 

The Board is of opinion that if Clause 
7 (D and E) is to apply in its entirety, it must 
be approved by the National War Labour 
Board, in compliance with Order in Council, 
P.C. 5963. It recommends that the parties 
include this request in their joint demand that 
they will address to the Board in order to 
raise the cost-of-living bonus and salaries. 


Clause 15: 


This clause reads as follows: 


“The Company agrees to deduct from the 
wages of each employee, upon written request, 
the amount of dues payable to the Union, 
namely One Dollar per month, such dues to 
be deducted weekly or monthly as may be 
arranged, and to remit said dues monthly to 
Har air hao MAA of the Union designated 
vate 
The discussion of the parties. on this point 

is resumed thus: on the first part, the Em- 
ployer must help the Union because it deserves 
it; on the other part the Union is in a position 
to collect its dues. 

The Board believes that to retain out of the 
employees wages, dues payable to the Union 
would be an additional effort to the onerous 
task already imposed upon the Companies by 
administrative regulations. Clause 15 does not 
provide for any remuneration for this service. 

The Board is confident that although ‘this 
clause is not included in the collective agree- 
ment, employers and employees may come to 
an understanding when necessary, on this ques: 
tion. It does not withdraw this clause from 
the contract but recommends that if the-Com- 
panies oppose it persistently, it be cut out. 


Clause 16: 


This clause stipulates: 


“No employees occupying a position gov- 
erned by the terms of this agreement shall be 
retained in the service of the Company for a 
period exceeding thirty days except those who 
are members in good standing in the Union”. 


This is the debated problem of Closed Shop. 
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The.union members has asked for Closed 
Shop in the first place; the Companies had 
objected; then Union Shop was proposed, this 
was objected to; then a benefit called Main- 
tenance of Membership was offered and this 
was refused. 

The workers hae asked the Board for the | 
establishment of Closed Shop and argued in 
its defence. 

The significance generally given to the ex- 
pressions: closed shop, union shop and main- 
tenance of membership, is the following: 


“Closed Shop”: a shop where one must be 
or become a member of the Union and remain 
so, in order to work; 

“Union Shop”: a shop where one must be 
or become a member of the Union, after a 
certain length of time and retain ‘membership, 
in order to work; 

“Maintenance of membership”: a shop 
where one must remain a member of the 
Union, to work. 


The union members have presented the 
following arguments: 


Closed Shop creates a closer collaboration 
between the employer and the employees, it 
facilitates mutual understanding, it abolishes 
offensive and defensive attitudes between 
them, it augments mutual confidence; it re- 
duces union strifes and quarrels between work- 
ers; it encourages the labouring class, reminds 
the labourers of their duties and responsibili- 
ties; it guarantees general welfare and a 
better productivity on the job in a peaceful 
atmosphere. 

Closed Shop allows the Union to Aictent 
the justified rights of the workers in a more 
efficacious manner; it prevents competion, 
preferences and injustices, it assures the put- 
ting in force of collective agreements; it per- 
mits a better control of union workers; it 
contributes to the equitable distribution of 
duties among the employees who benefit by 
the union’s efforts; it develops the spirit of 
solidarity which is so necessary to the interests 
of the labourers and assures of the permanent 
existence of the union in the shipyards. 

Closed Shop recognizes more clearly the 
right of the workmen to associate; it estab- 
lishes a just preference between the rights of 
the collectivity of workers and the liberty of 
the individual worker; it constitutes a pro- 
gressive phase in the rational evolution of 
labour unionism. , 

Closed Shop is recognized and favoured in 
certain countries. 

Ninety per cent (90%) of the employees of 
the Davie and Morton shipyards request the 
establishment of Closed Shop. 

The Companies have denied the contentions 
of the union members and replied in substance 
as follows: 
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It seems that Closed Shop is not recom- 
mended, although it is not forbidden by the 
laws of the country. It comes in conflict with 
Wartime Regulations. It is in opposition with 
the privilege that other existing legal syndi- 
cates have to claim the same rights. 

The Provincial and Federal laws governing 
the labour problem in Canada have not yet 
attained the degree of maturity as that of 
legislation in other countries concerning this 


matter. In such cases a control is exercised 
over the Unions; Closed Shop is subject to 
rulings. 


Closed Shop cannot be imposed in law, the 
Companies must give their consent; they 
refuse to do so. 

Public opinion is not in sympathy with the 
Closed Shop; in general, it is not accepted 
favourably by Canadian industry. 

In wartime Closed Shop is not a profitable 
experience. The union which is favoured by 
it arouses the rivalry of other syndicates. The 
union profits at the present time by the ex- 
cessive but temporary hiring of workers in 
the shipyards. The union member who is 
dissatisfied takes the risk of going on strike 
or becomes member of another union and the 
trouble is renewed. 

With Closed Shop the Companies will have 
to deprive themselves of 10 per cent of their 
non-syndicate workers and among them are 
competent and deserving employees. They 
will have to dismiss the workers who are in 
conflict with the Union and refuse to engage 
a technician who does not choose to become 
member of the Union. 

Individual freedom and freedom to work are 
in contradiction with the establishment of 
Closed Shop. 

The Companies doubt that the Board is in 
authority to judge this question. 

The Companies propose to substitute the 
following article to Clause 16: 

“In order that the Union may be assisted 
in exercising over its membership such 
measure of control as may be necessary to 
enable it to carry out the purposes of the 
present agreement as set forth in article 
No. 1 hereof, both the Union and_ the 
Company will collaborate and _ co-operate 
either through the Grievance Committee or 
otherwise in fully and impartially investigat- 
ing any cases where employees of the Com- 
pany, whether members of the Union or not, 
have acted in a manner contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the present agreement as 
regards the proper keening up of production 
or the maintenance of efficiency or harmonious 
relations between the Company and its em- 
ployees, and the Company will either dis- 
charge or suspend from its employ any worker 
who, in the opinion of the Comnany and after 


joint investigation by the Union and the 
Company, is considered to have acted in a 
manner inconsistent with the letter and 


spirit of the present agreement but this 
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article shall not apply to any complaint 
based solely upon differences of opinion be- 
tween the employees and the Union as re- 
gards purely Union matters”. 


The union members do not agree to this. 


The Board makes certain suggestions in 
order to bring the parties to a better under- 
standing. It reminds them of the offers made 
for Union Shop and Maintenance of Member- 
ship. The parties held their ground. 

The Board is of opinion that the law allows 
it to take cognizance of the dispute in this 
case and make recommendations accordingly. 

The Board admits that Closed Shop can 
legally exist in the Davie and Morton ship- 
yards, through the consent of the parties for 
a collective agreement acknowledging this 
consent. 

The Board believes that recent legislation 
is developing in Canada in favour of the 
labour collectivity. It notices that the State 
has a marked tendency to intervene in the 
field of industrial economy, being desirous to 
exercise a control over certain organizations 
of public interest or determine labour condi- 
tions in an imperative way. 

The Board believes that public interest 
restricts more than ever, at this time, indi- 
vidual liberty and that the rights of the labour 
collectivity reduces to a smaller scale presently 
the ‘liberty to work; it discovers two reasons: 
the first: private property belongs for a large 
part to associations of persons or of capital; 
the second: the grouping or agreements arrived 
at by the enterprises compel workmen to 
associate themselves: 

The Board submits that unionism has ren- 
dered great services to the labouring class 
and that the laws of the country authorize 
the unions to organize the workers. 

The Board believes that in the Davie and 
Morton shipyards which employ 8,000 persons 
in all, the Union, recognized by the Companies 
as operating on the system of Closed Shop, 
inconformity with the desire of 90 per cent of 
the workers, will be in a position to improve 
the lot of the employees without harming the 
interests of the Employers; on the contrary 
the shipbuilding enterprises in the Quebec 
region and consequently the war industry will 
benefit thereby. 

The Board recommends that Clause 16 be 
inserted in the collective agreement. This 
clause should stipulate however that it will 
be effective only for the actual union members 
and those who will enter the service of the 
Companies from the date of the signature of 
the agreement. The application for this clause 
and for all clauses of the collective agreement 
must be subject to wartime laws and regula- 
tions. With these reserves the Companies and 
the non-union employees actually in their 
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employ, will suffer no prejudice and the war- 
time requirements will be respected. ‘This 
collective agreement should be signed without 
delay by the Companies and the respective 
locals of the Union. The project for such an 
agreement is annexed to the present report as 
Exhibit “B”. 

The Board expresses its thanks to the Em- 
ployers, the Employees, their representatives 
and all persons who have assisted the Board 
in the accomplishment of its duties. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Ernest Godbout, 
Chairman. 

Guy M. Desaulniers, 
Member. 


Quebec, May 3, 1943. 


Piece “A” (Exurpir “A”) 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN (NAME 
OF THE COMPANY) AND Loca No. CANADIAN 
Union oF BormLeERMAKERS AND Iron SHIP- 


BUILDERS, FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF A_ JOINT 
PrRoDUCTION COMMITTEE 
I. Name 


1. The name of the Committee shall be “The 
Joint Production Consultative and Advisory 
Committee,” referred to hereafter as the Com- 
mittee. 


II. Object 


2. The object is to establish in the shipyards 
of the Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Limited, Lauzon, Quebec a consultative 
and advisory committee for the regular ex- 
change of views between the Management and 
the Workers on matters relating to the im- 
provement of production, to increase efficiency 


for this purpose and to make recommendations 
thereon. 


Il. 


3. The functions of the Committee shall be to 
consult and advise on matters relating to 
production and increased efficiency for this 
purpose, in order that maximum output may 
be obtained from the yard. Illustrative of the 
questions to be considered and discussed are: 
(a) maximum utilization of existing machinery: 
(b) upkeep of equipment, tools, etc.; (c) im- 
provement in methods of production; (d) effi- 
cient use of the maximum number of productive 
hours; (e) elimination of defective work and 
waste; (f) efficient use of material supplies; 


and (g) efficient use of safety precautions and 
devices. 


Functions 


IV. Limitation of functions 


4. The Committee shall not discuss matters 
which are trade questions, such as wages and 
like subjects, or which are covered by agree- 
ments between the Company and the Union, or 
are normally dealt with the approved machinery 
of negotiation and discussion through Grievance 
Committees. 
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V. Management Representatives 


5. Apart from and in addition to the Manager 
of the Yard who shall be ex officio Chairman 
of the Committee, the representatives of the 
management shall not exceed twelve in number, 
and shall be appointed by the Company. 


VI. Workers’ Representatives 


6. Representatives of the workers, not exceed- 
ing twelve in number, shall be selected by the 
Union, covering as far as possible, the various 
shops, departments, or sections of the yard. 


VII. Membership of the Committee 


7. All organized workers who have served 
for a period of not less than twelve months at 
the yards at the date on which the election 
takes place shall be eligible for election. 


VIII. Hlections 


8. The first election will take place during 
the month of January, 1948, and subsequent 
elections will be held annually during the 
month of January. 


IX. Filling Vacancies 


9. In the event of worker-representative on 
the Committee ceasing to be employed in the 
establishment or being transferred to another 
shop or department or retiring or ceasing to 
be a member of the Union, a successor shall be 
elected by ballot conducted by the Union, and 
hold office for the remainder of the current 
term of the Committee. 


X. Number on each side of the Committee 


10. Apart from and in addition to the General 
Manager of the yard, who shall be ex officio 
Chairman of the Committee, the number repre- 
senting the Management and the Workers on 
each side of the Committee shall be equal. 


XI. Officers of the Committee 


11. In the event of the Manager being unable 
to act as Chairman on any occasion, he shall 
nominate a deputy for this purpose. 


XIT. Secretaries 


12. The Management and the Workers’ sides 
of the Committee shall each appoint a Secretary 
from its respective members of the Committee. 
Such Secretaries shall act as joint Secretaries 
to the Committee. , 


XIII. Meetings of Management Side of the 
Committee 


18. In order to expedite procedure the Man- 
agement side of the Committee, together with 
its Secretary, shall meet weekly, or as may be 
required, to discuss and consider the items 
or subjects which they wish to put on the 
agenda for discussion and consideration by the 
Committee. The Secretary of the Management 
side of the Committee shall, within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, provide the Secretary of the 
Workers’ side of the Committee with a list of 
such items or subjects. 


XIV. Meetings of Workers’ side of the 
Committee 


14. The Workers’ side of the Committee, to- 
gether with its Secretary, shall meet weekly, 
or as may be required, to discuss and consider 
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items or subjects which they wish to put on the 
agenda for discussion and consideration by the 
Committee. The Secretary of the Workers’ side 
of the Committee shall, within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, provide the Secretary of the 
Management side of the Committee with a list 
of such items or subjects. 


XV. Meetings of the Committee 


15. Regular meetings of the Committee shall 
be held fortnightly or as may be required. 
Meetings of the Committee ordinarily shall be 
held during working hours by arrangement with 
the Management. 


XVI. Accommodation for Meetings 


16. Accommodation for holding meetings of 
the Committee will be provided by the Manage- 
ment. 


Ve. Payment for Attendance 


17. Members of the Workers’ side shall be 
paid at the rate of their normal earnings for 
the period of their attendance at the meetings 
of the Committee, (The Joint Production Con- 
sultative and Advisory Committee). 


XVIII. Special Meetings 


18. In cases of urgency or emergency, special 
meetings of the Committee may be held on 
request by either side of the Committee, through 
the respective Secretaries. Twenty-four hours’ 
notice of such request shall be given and the 
subject of the meeting shall appear on the noti- 
fication convening it. 


XIX. Agenda for Meetings of the Committee 


19. The agenda for meetings of the Committee 
shall be prepared by the joint Secretaries and 
shall be issued by the Secretaries to each mem- 
ber of the Committee at least four days before 
the meeting, except in the case of Special 
Meetings dealt with under item No. 18 hereof. 


XX. Minutes 


20. The joint Secretaries of the Committee 
shall prepare and issue to the members of the 
Committee minutes of its proceedings. 


XXI. Sub-Committees 


21. The Committee shall have power to ap- 
point joint Sub-Committees to deal with any 
particular question. The joint Secretaries of 
the Committee shall function in connection with 
the work of any such Sub-Committee and pre- 
pare a report or minutes of the proceedings of 
. such Sub-Committee for submission to the 
Committee. 


AXIT. Duration 


22. This Agreement shall continue in force 
for one year, and from year to year thereafter, 
unless revised by mutual agreement on thirty 
days’ notice by either party before the expira- 
tion of any one year. 
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Local No. Canadian Union of 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders. 
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This Agreement dated the day of 1943, is 
entered into between the (Name of the Com- 
pany) (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
pany”, and Local No. Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders Union of Canada, Quebec, afhliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour, or its 
successor (hereinafter referred to as _ the 


_ “Union.’”’) 


Article No. 1 
Preamble and Recognition 


(a) It is the intent and purpose of the 
parties hereto that this agreement will promote 
and improve industrial and economic relation- 
ships between the Company and its employees 
and to set forth the basic agreement covering 
hours of work and conditions of employment to ° 
be observed by the parties hereto. 


(b) The Company recognizes the Union as 
the collective bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees of the Company. 


(c) The Company agrees that during the life 
of this agreement it will not recognize any bar- 
gaining agency other than Local No. 6, Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada, 
unless and until some other organizations demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the Department of 
Labour of Canada that it represents the ma- 
jority of employees involved. 


Article No. 2 


Hmployee 


(a) The term “Kmployee” as used in this 
agreement shall apply to all employees of the 
Company excepting foremen, assistant foremen 
and persons of higher rank, watchmen or any 
salaried or confidential employees. 


It is agreed that an employee shall be classed 
as a confidential employee who: 


(1) does work of a confidential nature. 

(ii) has occasion to make reports of the 
work of employees or certifies to the 
hours worked by other employees. 

(iii) has access to information which is not 
available on request to the public or other 
employees. 

(iv) has occasion to certify to or on behalf 
of the Company, particulars of goods dis- 
posed of or rendered to or by the Com- 
pany to or by persons other’ than 
emloyees . 


Charge hands shall be covered by this agree- 
ment. 


(6) A temporary charge hand who directs 
and supervises the work of others and who may 
or may not work himself, depending upon the 
nature of the job, shall receive while so em- 
ployed a minimum of five cents per hour over 
his regular hourly rate, .05 cents paid by 
Ottawa, Order in Council 629. 


Article. No. 8 
Management 


The Management of the plant and the direc- 
tion of the working forces including the right 
to hire and discharge, is vested in the Com- 
pany. However, should the union be of opinion 
that the suspension, layoff or discharge of any 
worker covered by this agreement has been 
unjustifiable the union may bring the matter 
before the company management for further 
investigation. 
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Article No. 4 


Rates of Wages 


(a) It is agreed that where an employee is 
assigned temporarily not exceeding seven days to 
perform work in a classification paying a lower 
rate than his own, he shall be paid his regular 
rate. 

(b) Any employee performing work in a 
higher rated classification than his own shall 
receive the higher rate of pay while occupying 
the said higher rated position where practicable. 
Ability and seniority shall be considered before 
assigning men to those positions. 


Article No. 5—Pasting Notices 


The Union shall have the right to post on 
notice boards provided on the property of the 
Company notices of meetings and such other 
notices as may be approved by the General 
Superintendent of the Company. 


Article No. 6—Dirty Work 


(a) Men performing what is recognized in 
the industry as dirty work shall receive time 
and a quarter while so employed. 

(b) In the event of difference of opinion 
arising regarding dirty work, the matter shall 
be decided by reference to the grievance pro- 
cedures set out in this agreement but no 
interruption of such work shall occur pending 
the decision on the question submitted. 

It is understood that the term “dirty work” 
will not apply to ships under construction but 
will only apply to the repairing ships. 


Article No. ?7—Hours of Labour 


‘(a) The regular working day starting and 
quitting time for single shift work, shall be 
anywhere between 7 hrs. A.M. and 6 hrs. P.M. 
with meal period 12 hrs. Noon to 1 hr. P.M. 
and shall be fixed as 8 hours. 

(6) When nightshift is worked the hours of 
starting and quitting shall be agreed upon be- 
tween the Company and the Union and said 
Agreement shall become part of this contract. 

(c) In cases of emergency, when men are 
requested to work through their regular lunch 
period, they will be given their lunch period as 
soon as possible after the emergency has passed. 

(d) Any work over 48 hours in one week 
from Monday to Saturday or in excess of twelve 
hours in any one day shall-be paid for at the 
rate of time and a half, except where double 
time is payable provided that if overtime does 
not exceed fifteen minutes, it shall be paid for 
at straight time. (For Morton Engineering & 
Dry Dock Company Limited) 

(e) Any work performed by day shift em- 
ployees after 10 p.m. on any of the first five 
days of the week, after 5 p.m. on Saturdays, on 
Sundays and on the following Statutory Holi- 
days shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time: 

New Year’s Day 

St. John the Baptist Day 

Epiphany 

Labour Day 

All Saints Day 

Immaculate Conception 

Christmas “Day 


Should any of the said holidays fall on 
Sunday, the day observed by the public will 
be treated and paid for as the holiday. 

(For Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Company 
Limited and Geo. T. Davie & Sons Limited) 


& 
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(e) “Work performed on Sundays and the 
following statutory holidays shall be paid for 
at the rate of double time.” 

New Year’s Day 

St. John the Baptist Day 

Epiphany 

Labour Day 

All Saints Day 

Immaculate Conception 

Christmas Day 


Should any of the holidays fall on Sunday, the 
day observed by the public will be treated 
and paid for as the holiday. 


(f) As far as practicable, excessive overtime 
shall be avoided. When overtime is worked it 
shall be distributed as evenly as possible among 
the employees capable of doing the work re- 
quired. Employees desiring overtime will be 
given preference where practicable. Any em- 
ployee who has worked four hours overtime on 
one day may decline to work for more than two 
hours overtime on the next day if he informs 
the foreman before leaving his regular shift. 

(g) Time worked by men called out on emer- 
gency jobs at night shall be classed and paid 
for as overtime. Whatever the time worked, 
such employee shall receive at least the equiv- 
alent of four hours’ pay at straight times rates. 

(h) In the event of men being called for work 
and no work available or men not being noti- 
fied before leaving the plant or before leaving 
home for work that they are laid off and they 
return to work on their next regular shift, they 
shall receive one hour pay at straight time 
rates. 

(i) Sundays and legal holidays shall be con- 
sidered as the 24 hours elapsing between mid- 
night and midnight. 

(j) If the necessity for increased production 
or greater efficiency requires the working force 
to be organized on a three-shift basis, the hours 
of work to be adopted shall be as agreed be- 
tween the Company and the Union. 

(k) A short signal whistle blast will be 
blown out ten minutes prior to the quitting 
hour whistle each day, in order to give em- 
ployees an opportunity of cleaning up, and a 
short blast signal whistle will be blown five 
minutes before the starting whistle, in order to 
permit employees to be at their job promptly 
at the starting whistle time. Employees will 
be severely disciplined if this rule is not fully 
observed and in case of laxity in this regard 
the rule may be withdrawn. 


Article No. 8—NSeniority 


(a) Ability being equal, seniority in employ- 
ment with the Company shall be the governing 
factor in lay-off, rehiring, promotion and de- 
motion. 

(b) Employees who are laid off shall be given 
preference of employment when work which 
they are capable of performing is available in 
other departments of the plant and in such 
event shall be paid at the rate of the classifica- 
tion in which they will then be working. 

(c) The Company shall have the right to 
give necessary training in view of a promotion 
to employees who are specially qualified to be 
trained for executive positions, as far as ability 
being equal, the seniority shall govern. 


Article No. 9—Grievance Procedure 


(a) Should differences arise between the 
Company and the Union or any of its members 
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employed by the Company as to the meaning 
and application of the provisions of this agree- 
ment, or should any other disputes arise in 
either of the plants of the Company, there shall 
be no suspension of work on account of such 
differences, but an earnest effort shall be made 
to settle the same in the following manner: 

(ob) The Union shall appoint a Grievance 
Committee of three, and the personnel of such 
Committee shall from time to time, as changes 
in the same may occur, be communicated to the 
Company. 

(c) All grievances shall in the first instance 
be taken up with the foreman directly con- 
cerned. If the grievance affects one employee it 
may be presented as such employee desires, 
either directly by such employee in person or 
through a member of the grievance committee 
of the plant in which such employee is engaged. 
If the grievance affects a group of employees, 
the same shall be presented through a member 
of the grievance committee of the plant in 
which such employees are engaged; the foreman 
concerned shall communicate his decision to 
the employee or when the grievance has been 
presented by a member of the grievance com- 
mittee, to such members of the grievance com- 
mittee with the least possible delay after the 
submission of the grievance. 

(d) Failing adjustment or settlement, the 
matter shall then be taken up by the Grievance 
Committee, or a sub-committee thereof, of the 
plant with the Superintendent or such other 
officer as may be called upon, who shall render 
a decision within three days after submission 
and communicate the same to the Committee. 

(e) Failing adjustment or settlement, the 
matter shall then be taken up by the Grievance 
Committee with the General Superintendent of 
the plant at the next ensuing regular meeting 
with him as hereinafter provided and _ the 
General Superintendent or equivalent officer 
shall render his decision in writing within five 
days after such meetting. 

(f) Where practicable meetings with the 
General Superintendents or their representa- 
tives, if there is business to be transacted, 
shall be held twice a month on the day at the 
time agreed upon subject, however, to the 
arrangement of special meetings to deal with 
any serious or emergency situation. 

(g) Written notice shall be furnished to the 
General Superintendent of any grievance at 
least twenty-four hours before the time of the 
sew at which the grievance is to be dealt 
with. 

(h) The Grievance Committee shall be en- 
titled to have present with it at any meeting 
with the General Superintendent one other 
representative of the Union and also the em- 
ployee or one of the group of employees whose 
grievance or complaint is involved. 

(i) Meetings or attendances of members of 
the Grievance Committee with Company 
Officials other than with the General Superin- 
tendent shall be on Company time if during 
their regular working hours. 


Article No. 10—Discharge Cases 


(a) In the event a member of the Union 
shall be discharged from his employment from 
and after the date hereof, and the Union be- 
lieves that he has been unjustly dealt with, 
such discharge shall constitute a case arising 
under the method of adjusting grievance herein 
provided. 

(b) In the event it should be decided under 
the terms of this Agreement that an injustice 
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has been dealt the employees with regard to 
the discharge, the Company shall reinstate such 
employee and pay full compensation at the 
employee’s regular rate for the time lost. All 
such cases of discharge shall be taken up within 
five (5) days from the date of discharge and 
prosecuted to conclusion as rapidly as possible. 


Article No. 11—Leave of Absence 


(a) An employee selected by the Union for 
any Union position which requires him to leave 
the employ of the Company will be given leave 
of absence for the duration of such appointment 
or of holding of Union Office and the standing 
of such employee will be continued as if during 
the period of holding such Union office he was 
still working for the Company in the same 
classification as he was working when such 
leave of absence was granted. 

(b) Upon the expiration of such Union duties 
and if and when employment in his classification 
is available, such employee will be given em- 
ployment at the plant in his classification and 
upon his seniority standing provided that noth- 
ing in this article shall entitle an employee to 
a higher rate of pay than that he was receiving 
when his leave of absence began. 


Article No. 12—Safety Sanitation and Health 


(a) The Company shall make reasonable pro- 
visions for the safety, sanitation and health of 
its employees at the plant. 

(6) Protective devices and other equipment 
for the purpose of protecting employees from 
injury shall be provided by the Company. 

(c) It is mutually agreed that both parties 
hereto will co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent towards a prevention of accidents and 
the promotion of safety and health. 

(d) All operating machinery and equipment 
will be inspected periodically by a proper 
officer of the company. 

(e) All staging required to be constructed in 
dangerous places shall be constructed under the 
direct supervisions of a competent stager; or 
in the case of slung staging, a rigger. 


Article No. 18—Military, Air and 
Naval Services 


Any employee who enlists or is called into 
the Military, Naval or Air Services of the 
British: Empire or her allies, while the British 
Empire is at war and who, within ninety days 
after his honourable discharge from such ser- 
vice, registers for employment with the Com- 
pany, shall for the sole purpose of determining 
seniority rights under this agreement be deemed 
to have been in continuous service with the 
Company during the time that he was so en- 
gaged in the Military, Naval or Air Services of 
the British Empire or her allies. 


Article No. 14—Payment on Leaving Service 
Any employee being laid off or quitting of 
his own volition shall receive all wages and 
personal property on the next regular pay day 
—provided he has his tool clearance. 

Any employee discharged for cause, shall re- 
ceive all his wages and personal property within 
24 hours, provided he has tool clearance on 
legal hours. 


Article No. 15—Check-Off 


The Company agrees to deduct from the 
wages of each employee, upon written request, 
the amount of dues payable to the Union, 
namely One Dollar per month, such dues to be 
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deducted weekly or monthly as may be ar- 
ranged, and to remit said dues monthly to. the 
representative of the Union designated by it. 


Article No. 16—Closed Shop 


No employee occupying a position governed by 
the terms of this agreement shall be retained in 
the service of the Company for a perjod exceed- 
ing thirty days except those who are members 
in good standing in the Union. 


Article No. 17 


In so far as any of the matters in this 
agreement are within the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labour Board this agreement is 
made subject to direction from time to time 
by the Board and no provision of this agree- 
ment shall be deemed to authorize or approve 
any act or action by either of the parties hereto 
which is illegal or contrary to the directions 
of. the National War Labour Board or any 
Dominion legislation governing labour relations. 


Article No. 18—Periodical Conferences 


With the object of maintaining harmonious 
relations between the two parties, it is agreed 
that the representatives of the Company, and 
the Employees’ Grievance Committee will confer 
periodically for the purpose of adjusting any 
problem that may arise under this agreement, 
or for the purpose of negotiating amendments 
to this agreement, or for the purpose of deal- 
ing with any cases of mis-application, non- 
application or interpretation of this agreement 
or for anything that could not have been 
foreseen. ° 


Article No. 19—Ezpiration of Agreement 


This agreement shall become effective on the 
day of 1943 and shall remain in effect 
for a period of one year and will continue from 
year to year thereafter unless terminated or 
revised on thirty written days’ notice by either 
party signatory hereto. 


Article No. 20—Obligations 


All provisions and terms of this Agreement 
are hereby mutually agreed to, by and between 
the Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany Limited and all members of Local No. 6, 
BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILD- 
ERS UNION OF CANADA, and signed by the 
representatives of the parties hereto who have 
been duly authorized to execute the same on 
behalf of the Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company Limited and on behalf of Local 
No. 6, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Union of Canada, respectively. 

The fulfilment of this agreement and that of 
any subsequent joint agreements entered into 
shall be fully observed by the Officers and 
Members of the Union and by the Company, and 
it is their duty to see that all such agreements 
are carried out both in the letter and spirit. 


SIGNED ON BEHALF OF LOCAL NO. 
BOILERMAKERS, AND IRON SHIPBUILD- 
ERS UNION OF CANADA. 
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President 


SIGNED ON BEHALF OF (NAME OF 
THE COMPANY) 


Cr rd 


General Manager 
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Minority Report 
Ue: 
The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, P.C., 
M.P., Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


In RE: Conciliation Board established in 
respect of disputes between Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Company Limited, 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Limited, and 
Morton Engineering & Dry Dock Com- 
pany Limited, Employers: and Members 
of Locals 8, 7 & 6 Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Employees. 


ReporT AND RECOMMENDATIONS FoLLOWING 
HEARINGS OF A Board oF CONCILIATION AND 
INVESTIGATION IN THE ABoOvE MarTrTErR: 


The Board of Conciliation having been 
established by the Minister of Labour, com- 
posed of Mr. Ernest Godbout, advocate, of 
Quebec, as Chairman, Mr. Guy M. Desaulniers, 
advocate, of Montreal, nominee of the em- 
ployees and Walter A. Merrill, K.C., of Mont- 
real nominee of the employers; the members 
of the Board met on the morning of the 19th 
of April, 1948, at Quebec, to discuss the 
procedure to be adopted and the suggestion 
that all three disputes be dealt with simul- 
taneously in accordance with the issues of the 
parties and the Minister. 

A first formal public hearing before the 
Board took place at 2.30 p.m., on the 19th 
of April, 1948, in the Court House, Quebec. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, on behalf of the em- 
ployees, read and filed a brief setting forth 
the demands of the employees and reasons in 
support of such demands. 

The Board decided to adjourn until Friday, 
April 28, to permit the employers to answer 
the brief of the employees. 

The Board re-convened on Friday, April 23; 
all parties being represented, and the em- 
ployers filed briefs in answer to the employees’ 
brief. 

The hearing lasted all day, and the follow- 
ing morning, April 24. 

In the briefs of both parties, the matters in 
dispute resolved themselves into the follow- 
ing three subjects:— 

1. Employees demand that wage rates in 
the three shipyards be raised to the level of 
those being paid for corresponding work in 
the shipyard operated by Canadian Vickers 
Limited, in Montreal; 

2. The establishment of a closed shop; 


3. The establishment of a Joint Production 
Committee. 


At the outset, the representatives of the 
employers made it clear that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would they agree to the estab- 
lishment of a closed shop, but, at the sugges- 
tion of the Board, the parties agreed to meet 
on adjournment on April 24 to ascertain if 
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their differences on the other two matters in 
dispute could not in some manner be recon- 
ciled. 

When the Board re-convened on Saturday, 
April 24, 1948, it was stated that the parties 
had been able to agree in regard to, the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1). That the Companies and the Union will 

join in making representations to the Na- 
tional War Labour Board, expressing the 
opinion that the existing differentials between 
rates of pay and cost ‘of living bonus as in 
shipyards in Montreal and those in Quebec 
City and Lauzon, are not now justified; the 
union contending that the entire spread and 
differential should be wiped out, the Com- 
pany contending it should be wiped out only 
in part. 
(2) That the rates at Quebee and Lauzon 
should be increased; an effort will be made as 
soon as possible to reach an agreement as 
to the rates that should prevail at Quebec 
and Lauzon. And in case such agreement is 
arrived at, the parties will join in attempting 
to have the same approved by the Board but 
failing an agreement, the parties reserve the 
right ‘to make their respective representations 
to the Board on the question. 

(3) That the Companies and the Union 
will execute joint production committee con- 
tracts in the terms of the draft contracts 
submitted by the Employees with their Appli- 
cations for Boards of Conciliation, subject to 
such changes as may be mutually agreed 
upon. 


The parties and the Board then took up 
paragraph by paragraph a draft agreement 
which had been prepared as a basis of agree- 
ment between the Union and the employers, 
which—after certain changes and amendments 
had been made—met with the approval of all 
the parties, with the exception of three 
clauses; one dealing with wages affecting over- 
time in the Morton Shipyards and the two 
others with closed shop. 


(i) 
OVERTIME 


As regards the question of overtime, the 
three Companies were prepared to join in an 
application to the National War Labour 
Board and agree to time and one-half in 
excess of 48 hours per week. 

The employees insisted, however, that be- 
cause the Morton Shipyard were at present 
paying double time for overtime after 10 p.m., 
or 5 pm., on Saturdays, all the Companies 
should pay time and one-half for overtime in 
excess of 48 hours per week and double time 
for overtime after 10 pm., or 5 p.m., on 
Saturdays. 

The Union absolutely refused to compromise 
in this respect, notwithstanding the offer of 
the Companies to insert clauses in the two 
Davie contracts embodying the conditions 
presently existing in these two yards as to 
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pay for overtime and a different clause in the 
Morton Shipyard contract embodying provi- 
sions to conform to the rates of pay for over- 
time presently existing in this latter shipyard. 

The employers were prepared to concede 
that, in addition to payment of time and one- 
half in excess of 48 hours per week, to pay 
time and one-half in excess of 12 hours in any 
day. As it had been the practice of the 
Morton Shipyard to pay double time after 
10.00 p.m., or 5.00 pm., on Saturdays, the 
employees of the Morton Shipyard insisted on 
retaining this in addition to what the em- 
ployers were willing to concede. 

The matter was thereupon left in the hands 
of the Board to consider and, if thought fit, to 
make its recommendation. 

As the matter of wages and overtime is one 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labour Board, and it has been 
agreed between the parties, as already stated, 
to join in an application to the National War 
Labour Board in respect to the question of 
wages and cost of living bonus paid in Quebec 
and Montreal, it would seem that the proper 
course to pursue is not to make any recom- 
mendation in this regard, but permit the 
matter to be dealt with by the only authority 
which can render a decision which will in any 
manner bind the parties. 

(ii) 
Ciosep SHOP 

Mr. Mosher, on behalf of the employers, 
emphatically stated that the employees insisted 
on nothing less than a closed shop, and it 
was stated with equal emphasis by the repre- 
sentatives of the Companies that under no 
circumstances would a closed shop be agreed 
to. 

It was admitted and is indeed a fact that 
a closed shop at this time and in the present 
stage of developments of the three shipyards 
would necessarily involve the dismissal of a 
certain percentage of employees who are not 
members of the Union or who would refuse 
to become members. 

The employees submitted that a closed shop 
would give the Union greater control and 
make for greater efficiency and discipline, 
while at the same time doing away with dis- 
crimination as between Union and non-Union 
workers, thus creating harmony in the plant. 

The employers, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted that it was not the function of a Board 
of Conciliation to rule upon or make recom- 
mendations in this regard, as the matter was 
entirely one for decision by the employers in 
the conduct of their business, that it was un- 
democratic and, under present war conditions, 
impracticable. 
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As regards the question of control and 
discipline of employees, the Companies sub- 
mitted the following clause, which they were 
prepared to insert in any agreement they 
entered into with the Union:— 


“In order that the Union may be assisted 
in exercising over its membership such 
measure of control as may be necessary to 
enable it to carry out the purposes of the 
present agreement as set forth in Article 
No. 1 hereof, both the Union and the Com- 
pany will collaborate and co-operate either 
through the Grievance Committee or other- 
wise in fully and impartially investigating 
any cases where employees of the Company, 
whether members of the Union or not, have 
acted in a manner contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the present agreement as re- 


gards the proper keeping up of production - 


or the maintaining of efficiency or harmonious 
relations between the Company and its em- 
ployees and the Company will either dis- 
charge or suspend from its employ any 
worker who, in the opinion of the Company 
and after joint investigation by the Union 
and the Company, is considered to have acted 
in a manner inconsistent with the letter and 
spirit of the present agreement but this 
Article shall not apply to any complaint based 
solely upon differences of opinion between 
the employee and the union as regards purely 
Union matters.” 


This clause would appear to give the Union, 
with the co-operation of the employer, such 
measure of control over all employees as 
would be ample and the authority granted in 
the clause to the Union commensurate with 
its interest, as, after all, the employer is 
assumed to be the owner of the business and 
should have some say as to whom he shall 
hire and fire. 


It is questionable whether a closed shop 
might not even be considered illegal as con- 
trary to the provisions of the National Selec- 
tive Service Regulations, as for example if, 
in the event of an emergency, it became nec- 
essary to transfer a number of employees of 
other plants, who are members of other 
Unions or who refuse to join any Union, to 
the Lauzon Shipyards who have a closed shop 
agreement with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, could either the Shipyards or the 
Union refuse these men employment in order 
to carry out the closed shop agreement? 

The attention of the Board was drawn to 
Order-in-Council of the Province of Quebec 
No. 1012, dated the 14th of April, 1943, a copy 
of which was filed, and although this Order-in- 
Council is applicable to the Pulp and Paper 
Industry only, it, nevertheless, expresses the 
principle which has always been recognized, 
at least in the Province of Quebec, that a 
closed shop would be considered an _ inter- 
ference with the liberty of a workman to freely 


engage in his occupation where his work and: 


services are required. 
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Jt must be borne in mind that the Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company Limited 
and its Employees, Members of Local No. 3 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, as the result of the Gillanders Board 
of Conciliation are bound until the termina- 
tion of the War by the recommendations con- 
tained in that report, to which they unani- 
mously agreed, and that any matters already 
submitted to and dealt with by that Board are 
no longer open to investigation and recom- 
mendation by the present Board. 

The subjects dealt with by the Gillanders 
Board of Conciliation, and agreed upon, can 
only be changed or amended by mutual con- 
sent of the parties. 

It should’ be pointed “fi that as regards 
Morton Shipyards, Local No. 6 Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada has 
been operating in the plant for less than three 
months, as was stated in evidence by the 
President of the Local. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board, having succeeded in its task of 
conciliating the parties on two of the three 
matters in issue, the undersigned is of the 
opinion that the following recommendations 
should be made:— 


1. That the three Companies and the Union 
be permitted to join in an application to the 
National War Labour Board for the purpose 
of making representations relative to the dif- 
ferential in wages and cost of living bonus 
between the Shipyards in Quebec and the 
Shipyards in Montreal, and that the question 
of payment for overtime be included in such 
Application. 

2. That a closed shop in the three Shipyards 
would, in the opinion of the undersigned, not 
only preclude the Companies from engaging 
skilled and unskilled Non-Union workers in 
a rapidly diminishing labour market, but 
would also be a cause of continual discord 
between the Union and the Employers, who 
have declined to enter into an agreement with 
the Union in this respect, and therefore the 
undersigned is of the opinion that a closed 
shop should not be recommended, but, as an 
alternative, the undersigned recommends that 
the following clause, which has been submitted 
by the Employers, should be included in any 
agreements between the Union and the three 
Shipyards:— _ 


“In order that the Union may be assisted 
in exercising over its membership such meas- 
ure of control as may be necessary to enable 
it to carry out the purposes of the present 
Agreement as set forth in Article No. 1 
hereof, both the Union and the Company will 
collaborate and co- -operate either through the 
Grievance Committee or otherwise in fully 
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and impartially investigating any cases where 
employees of the Company, whether members 
of the Union or not, have acted in a manner 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the 
present agreement as regards the proper 
keeping up of production or the maintaining 
of efficiency or harmonious relations between 
the Company and its employee, and the Com- 
pany will either discharge or suspend from 
its employ any worker who, in the opinion 
of the Company and after joint investigation 
by the Union and the Company, is considered 
to have acted in a manner inconsistent with 
the letter and spirit of the present agreement 
but this Article shall not apply. to any com- 
plaint based solely upon differences of opinion 
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between the employee and the Union as 

regards purely Union matters.” 

3. That the three Companies and the Union 
execute Joint Production Committee Contracts 
in the terms of the draft Contracts submitted 
by the Employees with their Applications for 
Boards of Conciliation, subject to such changes 
as may be mutually agreed upon. 

Quebec, P.Q., May 4, 1943. 

The whole respectfully submitted: 


(Sgd.) Walter A. Merrill 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Consumers’ Gas Company, 
Toronto, Ont., and its Employees 


On May 5 the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 12291, District 11, United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America 
(Lasour Gazerte, Jan. 1943, p.69). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Messrs. V. A. 
Sinclair, K.C., and Mr. Drummond Wren, both 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the employers and employees respectively. 


The unanimous report of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 12291, District 
11, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. 


To The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you in this matter begs to 
submit its report. 

Sittings were held in Toronto, Ontario. The 
applicant Union was represented by Mr. Bora 
Laskin as counsel, and Mr. H. Leach, presi- 
dent of the applicant local Union; Mr. R. F. 
Wright, vice-president of the applicant local 
Union, and Mr. W. Edmiston, International 
Representative of the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America. The Company 
was represented by Mr. Edward J. Tucker, 
general manager of company, and Mr. Powell, 
superintendent of personnel of the company. 


In view of the provisions of sec. 42 of the 
Act, it should be noted that the company 
representatives and the Board consented to 
have Mr. Laskin appear as counsel on behalf 
of the applicant Union. 


The nature of the dispute referred to the 
Board as shortly stated in the application by 
the Union for the Board’s establishment is: 


The refusal (by the Company) to negotiate 
any form of closed shop agreement or check- 
off system of dues collection, or to consider 
any wage increases or adjustments or to per- 
mit the office workers to be covered by the 
terms of the proposed agreement. 


It is admitted by both parties that any 
question of wage increases or adjustments is a 
matter for the Regional War Labour Board, 
and that this Board has no jurisdiction in that 
respect. 


In so far as the dispute involves a demand 
for a closed-shop agreement and provision for 
a check-off system of dues collection, if the 
question was open there might be room for 
argument whether or not either of these mat- 
ters constituted a dispute within the provisions 
of the Act. That point was not raised by 
either party and, in fact, is not open before 
this Board, in view of the fact that the Board 
has been established on the Minister being 
satisfied that the dispute is one to which the 
provisions of the Act apply. It has not been 
brought to the Board’s attention that either of 
these questions, 2.e.. a demand for a closed 
shop agreement and a check-off system of dues 
collection, has previously been the subject of 
a reference to a Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished under this Act. 


Facts 


Before discussing the questions raised either 
in principle or in application to the situation 
here, it is convenient to make a brief state- 
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ment of the facts concerning the history of 
the Company and its labour relations. 

The Company was incorporated March 23, 
1848, for the purpose of manufacturing and 
distributing gas in the city of Toronto. Sub- 
sequently, it was authorized to extend its 
operations to adjacent suburban territories and 
the area now served extends some 17 miles 
from east to west and 8 miles from the city’s 
water-front to the north. Since incorporation 
the Company has maintained its corporate 
identity. There have been no financial re- 
organizations of any kind, no subsidiary com- 
panies have been formed, and no alliance 
arranged with other institutions. It is subject 
to a large measure of public control. This 


embraces among others the following points: ° 


(a) statutory restriction of profits payable to 
shareholders; , 

(b) compulsory selling of its capital shares in 
the open market by tender to the highest 
bidders; 

(c) restriction on the accumulation of a gen- 
eral reserve out of profits; 

(d) annual auditing by the auditor of the 
City of Toronto; and 

(e) the presence of the Mayor of Toronto on 
the board of directors. 


It is said that employment with the 
Company has had the desirable feature of 
permanence not only over the years but in 
the main from week to week. 

The following statement shows the service 
records of the employees concerned in the 
present dispute: | 
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have been in the Company’s service for ten 
years or more. These figures do not include 
81 permanent employees now serving in 
Canada’s active service forces. The average 
age of this group is thirty-four years, and 
their length of service with the Company 
averages ten and a half years each. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions for re-instatement 
under the Civil Employment Act, 1942, this 
group will be entitled to re-employment at the 
termination of their military service. In addi- 
tion, there is a group of 30 employees serving 
in His Majesty’s Forces who were employed 
by the Company after the declaration of war 
and are, therefore, in the category of tem- 
porary employees. The rights of these men 
to re-employment according to seniority should 
be preserved. 

Relations between the Company and a por- 
tion of its employees have been the subject of 
collective bargaining agreements at least since 
April 1, 19389. An agreement was made cover- 
ing approximately 240 employees of the 
distribution and meter departments which was 
in effect from April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940. 
This was replaced by another agreement cover- 
ing the same employees, effective to Septem- 
ber 30, 1941. As of October 31, 1941, a new 
agreement was executed between the Company 
and the applicant Union in respect of ap- 
proximately 669 employees of the distribution, 
meter and gas production departments. 

The applicant Union was formerly affiliated 
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The following statement shows the number 
of employees in various age groups: 


with the United Mine Workers of America. 
When this organization withdrew from the 
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Over 67 per cent of the men employed are 
forty or more years of age and 66 per cent 
have ten or more years of service to their 
credit. Of these employees who are forty 
years of age and over, nearly 90 per cent 


Congress of Industrial Organization (C.I.0.),. 


the local Union severed its connection with 
the U.M.W.A. and affiliated with the United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
which was organized in September, 1942, and. 
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affiliated with the C.I.0. The membership of 
the local Union was substantially identical 
before and after transferring its affiliation from 
the U.M.W.A. to the newly organized United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America. 

There are approximately 660 employees 
engaged in the distribution, meter and gas 
production departments of the Company. Of 
these at least 52 in number are not members 
of the applicant Union. 


Tue Cram For A Cuosep SHop 


~ Both parties made able and helpful submis- 
sions to the Board im connection with the 
principle of the closed-shop and the check-off 
of Union dues which the applicant Union 
sought to be incorporated in their proposed 
agreement. 

It is not desirable in this report to discuss 
these questions exhaustively, but it is necessary 
to indicate clearly what they involve and the 
practical application of what is sought to the 
facts in question. As pointed out to the Board 
the term “closed-shop” is not a term of art, 
but is one of convenience. Various forms of 
what may be called a closed-shop were dis- 
cussed: 


(a) A closed-shop in its more restricted sense 
where, by agreement, the Company binds 
itself to employ only Union members and 
employees must become and remain Union 
members to retain their employment. 


(6) It also may be said to include what is 
more correctly termed a “union shop” in 
which non-members may be employed, but 
to retain employment must within a fixed 
pene become and remain Union mem- 

ers 


(c) A broader, but somewhat related, form of 
agreement called the “preferential shop” 
agreement contains provisions whereby 
Union members are given preference in 
hiring, lay-off, or other matters that may 
be more specifically set out in the agree- 
ment. 


A further provision termed the “member- 
ship maintenance clause” was also discussed. 
This cannot be called a closed-shop provision. 
A form of this clause has recently found favour 
with the National War Labour Board in the 
United States. This, in short, is a provision 
in the agreement whereby within a fixed period 
all employees are free to decide whether or 
not to remain in the Union. Those who decide 
to retain union membership are bound to re- 
main members in good standing during the 
currency of the contract. 

Considerable information was given to the 
Board respecting the history of closed-shop 
agreements, and various types and examples 
of such agreements both in Canada and else- 
where were discussed. Among submissions 
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made in support of the principle of closed- 
shop agreements were: 


(1) That it would eliminate strife and dis- 
sension among the workers themselves by 
making the Union the exclusive permanent 
agent for all workers, or, to borrow from 
the written submission of the Union, “the 
closed-shop would eliminate a deep source 
of friction that exists by organizing union 
parasites to receive benefits without re- 
sponsibility and who are potential instru- 
ments of dissension to be used by opponents 
of the Union;” 


(2) That it makes for better control and dis- 
cipline; the Union being in a position to 
exercise a large measure of control over 
all workers; 


(3) It eliminates repeated demands for con- 
cessions made for the purpose of holding 
membership; 


(4 
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Again, to quote from the applicant Unions 
brief: “A closed-shop is the consummation 
of the Union’s desire to be recognized as 
a partner in industry consistent with true 
democracy.” 


On the other hand, among the objections 
urged to such a policy are: 
(1) It interferes with the fundamental demo- 
eratic right of every worker to decide 
freely for himself whether or not he de- 


sires to become a member of a labour 
union; 


(2) It puts the economic freedom of each 
employee in the hands of the Union by 
making his continued employment con- 
ditional on remaining a member of the 
Union in good standing; 


(3) It deprives management of the right to 
select its own employees. and tends to 
create a labour monopoly. 


Beyond stating the matter briefly, it is un- 
necessary to consider the various points ex- 
cept in so far as they are important in 
relation to the facts of the particular case in 
hand. 


In giving consideration to the matter of a 
closed-shop the Board noted that while the 
Company, opposing the request, and the Union, 
urging a recommendation in favour of a 
closed-shop, were both before the Board, the 
persons who would probably be most vitally 
affected by such an agreement, that is, the 
non-union employees, were not represented. 


In view of this fact the Board felt that their 
views should be recorded. On the Board’s 
suggestion, and with the willing co-operation 
of both the Company and the Union, an invi- 
tation and opportunity was afforded to non- 
union employees to record in writing their 
reasons for preferring to remain non-union. 
In response to this invitation 44 non-union 
employees recorded their reasons in writing. 
These are illuminating. A number of the em- 
ployees gave more than one reason. As some 
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indication of the trend: of the answers received. 
it may be noted that: 
(a) 21 indicated by answers that they were 
not interested in union membership; 
(6) 10 indicated they object to compulsion in 
being forced to join a union to retain their 


JODS ; 

(c) 9 indicated some objection to the Appli- 

cant Union or its affiliation; 

(d) 6 objected on religious grounds; 

(e) 3 objected to the expense or payment of 

dues. 

A number of those answering gave the length 
of their- service with the Company. These 
answers indicated: 

1 had been an employee only 2 weeks; 
1 for six years; 

3 from 10 to 20 years; 
10 from 20 to 30 years; 

4 for 30 years or over. 


In so far as the Company’s employees who 
are now on active service with His Majesty’s 
Forces are concerned the applicant Union did 
not suggest that they should, or would, be in 
any way affected by any proposed closed-shop 
agreement, and agreed that they should be 
excluded from its provisions. 

Keeping in mind, among other considera- 
tions, the length of service, the reasons given 
for desiring to remain non-union by the present 
non-union employees, it seems abundantly 
clear that no instrument of compulsion should 
be used which would make their continued 
employment with the Company dependent on 
their membership in a union against their will. 
Under the circumstances, to do so would be 
clearly unjust and inequitable. In fact repre- 
sentatives of the applicant Union during the 
discussion indicated they did not ask that such 
employees be affected, and agreed that all 
_ present non-union employees, whether now in 
His Majesty’s Forces or not, be excluded from 
the operation of the agreement which they 
proposed. They urged, however, that it be 
applied to new employees. 

Order in council No. 2685 stating and ap- 
proving certain principles “for the avoidance 
of labour unrest during the war” enunciates 
(inter alia): 

“6. That employees should be free to organize 
in trade unions, free from any control by 
employers or their agents ... .” 

“9. That workers, in the exercise of their right 
to organize, should use neither coercion 
nor intimidation of any kind to influence 
any person to join their organization.” 

Under any circumstances strong reasons 
should be shown for compelling a workman 
against his wish to become a member of a 
union if he wishes to accept or continue in 
employment for which an employer wishes to 
engage him or keep him. In the present cir- 
cumstances, however, it is unnecessary to 
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generalize further. There is at the present 
time an acute shortage of man-power owing 
to war-time conditions. It would be against 
the national interest to incorporate any pro- 
visions in an agreement which might. operate 
to deter any man from accepting and doing a 
job where he could be useful. 


The Company is engaged in supplying an 
essential commodity to the public. Repre- 
sentatives of the applicant Union fully realize 
the importance of the services being rendered, 
and take commendable pride in the contribu- 
tion which their members are making in 
various ways to the war effort. The considera- 
tion that a closed-shop provision might operate 
to limit in any way the man-power that would 
otherwise be available to the Company in the 
present emergency must be paramount to all 
other considerations. It therefore seems un- 
necessary to analyze the various submissions 
that might otherwise be considered for or 
against the principle of a closed-shop. 


CHECK-OFF 


The question as to the compulsory check-off 
of union dues in the absence of any provision 
for a closed-shop is one on which no recom- 
mendation should be made. If some, or all, 
of the present member of the applicant Union 
desire to have the Company check off their 
union dues, and the Company is willing to 
accede to such a request and satisfied with the 
authority presented, that is a matter that 
could well be worked out by negotiation 
between the parties. No recommendation is 
made by the Board. 


MEMBERSHIP MAINTENANCE CLAUSE 


During the course of the negotiations before 
the Board the sittings were adjourned to per- 
mit the parties to discuss between themselves 
the possibility of agreeing upon a membership 
maintenance clause that would be’ satisfactory 
in form to both parties. Although the parties 
were unable to agree upon the form of such a 
provision in principle, both parties indicated 
that it has some merit. If freedom of choice 
is given to each new employee at the outset, 
either to stay out or become a member of the 
Union, it seems reasonable if he joins that he 
should be bound to remain as such and sup- 
port the bargaining agency he has chosen 
during the currency of the contract entered 
into by the Union. 


Representatives of the Union on behalf of 
their organization and its members zealously 
urged the inclusion of a provision for a closed- 
shop. While this is not recommended under 
the circumstances here, it seems fair that the 


—— 
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members of the Union as of the date of the 
agreement should be bound to remain mem- 
bers of the Union during the currency of the 
agreement negotiated. 

A maintenance of membership provision is 
not uncommonly joined with some covenant 
on behalf of the Union against strikes during 
the term of the agreement. The Board re- 
commends that the parties negotiate a new 
collective agreement embodying herein main- 
tenance of membership provisions and an 
appropriate covenant by the Union against 
strikes during the currency of the agreement. 
In case the parties are unable to agree upon 
the form of a satisfactory maintenance of 
membership clause, the Board recommends a 
clause in the form of Appendix “A” attached 
hereto. 

Orrick EMPLOYEES 


Among the requests of the Applicant Union 
was the claim that the office workers should 
be covered by the terms of the proposed col- 
lective agreement. In the past this has cov- 
ered only employees of the Distribution, 
Meter, and Production Departments. During 
the course of the hearing the Board expressed 
the opinion to the parties that the office work- 
ers and clerical employees, excluding in a gen- 
eral way officers, officials, and persons em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity, should not 
be included in the same bargaining unit with 
those covered by the present agreement, but 
should constitute a separate appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. It was further suggested that a 
vote be taken of the office employees to deter- 
mine whether or not a recommendation should 
be made that a collective agreement be nego- 
tiated on their behalf through the Union. 

‘At the request of the Board the Department 
of Labour conducted a vote of such employees. 
The ballot submitted was as follows: 

“Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 

Act and Re Dispute between The Con- 

sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, Ont., 

and its Employees, Members of Local 

12291, District 11, United Gas, Coke and 

Chemical Workers of America. 

(1) Are you a member of Local 30, 
District 11, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America? 

Answer: Yes 


No 
(2) Do you wish to negotiate a collective 
agreement with your employers 


through Local 30, District 11, United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America? 
Answer: Yes 
No 
(Place an “X” opposite the answer you 
desire to give in each case)”. 
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Briefly the result of the vote was that 
out of 235 employees voting on the question, 
after deleting spoiled ballots or answers, 85 
answered Question No. 1 “Yes” and 141 an- 
swered “No”, indicating that out of 235 
employees only 37-8 per cent indicated that 
they were members of the Applicant Union. 
In answer to Question No. 2, out of 235 the 
same number of employees voting after delet- 
ing spoiled ballots 126 voted “Yes” and 108 
voted “No” indicating that out of the same 
number of employees a majority, being 53-6 
per cent expressed the wish that the applicant 
Union negotiate a collective agreement on 
their behalf. 

In the absence of any statutory provisions 
or recognized rules as to what the result 
should be under these circumstances the result 
raises questions of some difficulty. 

After consideration of all the circumstances 
of this particular case, including the result of 
the vote taken, it is recommended: 


(1) That the office employees be recognized 
as a separate appropriate unit for the 
purpose of collective bargaining; 

(2) That if under the circumstances the 
applicant Union desires to assume the 
responsibility of entering into a collec- 
tive agreement on behalf of the office 
workers, that the Company and the 
Union negotiate with a view to the con- 
clusion of such an agreement. 


The Board wishes to express its thanks and 
appreciation to the representatives of both 
the Company and the Union for the co-opera- 
tion and able assistance rendered. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 29th day of April, 
19438. 

(Sgd.) J. C. GILLANDERS, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) DrumMMonD WREN, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) V. A. Srncwair, 
Member. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
Re Dispute between The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Ont., and its Em- 
ployees, Members of Local 12291, District 
11, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. 


Suggested Form of Maintenance of Member- 
ship Provision 


Every employee who is a member of the 
Union in good standing as of this date must, 
as a condition of employment, maintain his 
membership in good standing in accordance 
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with the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Union for the term of this agreement. 

It is understood that every employee who 
is not a member of the Union, and every new 
employee, is to be free to decide whether or 
not to join the Union. If any such employee 
in any Department of the Company affected 
by this agreement hereafter joins the Union 
and becomes a member in good standing, he 
must, as a condition of employment, maintain 
his membership in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the Union for the 
term of this agreement. 

The Union will promptly furnish to the 
Company a list certified by a statutory declar- 
ation of one or more of its responsible officers 
of its members in good standing as of this 
date. The Union will furnish similar proof 
from time to time respecting employees who 
may become members of the Union during 
the term of the agreement. 

If any employee on such list or lists asserts 
he was not a member of the Union as of this 
date, or withdrew therefrom prior to this date, 
or that he is not a member of the Union in 
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good standing and any dispute arises, the 
question shall be decided by an arbitrator 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for the 
Dominion of Canada, and the decision of such 
arbitrator shall be final and binding on the 
Union, the employee, and the. Company. 

The Company agrees that there shall be no 
discrimination against any employees because 
of union or non-union membership. The 
Union agrees that neither it nor any of its 
officers or members will intimidate or coerce 
employees into membership in the Union; 
and, further, that there shall be no solicitation 
of employees for Union membership or dues 
in working hours on Company premises or at 
their place of employment.’ If any dispute 
arises (as to whether there has been any 
violation of this pledge or whether any 
employee affected by this clause has been de- 
prived of good standing in any way contrary 
to the constitution and by-laws of the Union), 
the dispute shall be regarded as a grievance 
and submitted to the grievance machinery 
provided in the agreement for final determina- 
tion. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie- 
McCulloch Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its Employees 


On May 25 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie 
McCulloch Ltd., and its employees, members 
of Local 2859, United Steelworkers of America 
(L. G. April 1948, p. 471). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members; Mr. J. J. Robinette, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and Mr. 
F. Andrew Brewin, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees. All three reside in 
Toronto. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette. Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow. 


"Report of Board 


To the Honourable The Minister of Labour. 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between the Babcock-Wilcox 
and Goldie-McCulloch, Limited, and Local 
2859 United Steelworkers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in this matter has held meet- 
ings at Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in 
Galt written submissions were filed and read, 


oral representations made, and 
heard on behalf of both parties. 

The applicant union was represented by 
Robert F. Wilson and David J. Woods, Presi- 
dent and Financial Secretary, respectively, of 
Local 2859, and by Arthur Williams of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The company was represented by W. A. 
Osborne, General Manager, Hugh McCulloch, 
President, and J. C. Baird, Personnel Manager. 

The sole question for determination is 
whether or not the company should be com- 
pelled to. recognize this union as a collective 
bargaining agent of its employees. 

This company has been in business in Galt 
since 1859 and has always enjoyed harmonious 
relations with its employees. 

No suggestion or proof of any grievance on 
the part of the employees has been made, 
except with reference to the question of union 
recognition. ‘The company has not refused 
to negotiate a collective bargaining agreement . 
with all its employees, but urges that it 
should not be called upon to recognize this 
union as a collective bargaining agent of its 
employees. 

The books of the Union would indicate that 
the union claims a membership of approxi- 
mately 53 per cent of the total number of 
eligible employees of the company. 

Shortly after this union commenced its 
activities in the City of Galt, about the first 
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of this year, a large number: of the employees 
formed an employees’ association, which, 
according to the evidence of one worker, was 
formed to combat the strike-minded attitude 
of the union. 

It would also appear that in this instance 
the field representative of the union adopted 
tactics to persuade employees to become mem- 
bers of the union, which, to say the least, were 
not commendable. 

Therefore, considering the fact that no sub- 
stantial grievance in working conditions has 
been suggested and that the union claims 
but a bare majority of the total number of 
employees in the plants, we are of the opinion 
that no recommendation for union recognition 
should be made in this case. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. Parxer, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Rosinerte. 


Toronto, May 24, 1943. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and the dispute between 
Babcock-Wilcoz and Goldie-McCulloch, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario, employer, and its 
employees, members of Local 2859, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


This is the first of nine disputes in nine 
different plants in the City of Galt which 
have been referred, under the provisions of 
The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, to 
Boards of Conciliation, all of which are con- 
stituted as in the present case. All of these 
nine plants are engaged in whole or in part 
in the manufacture of various steel products 
for war purposes. 

In all of the disputes the sole question is 
whether or not the various employers should 
recognize various local unions of the United 
Steelworkers of America as the collective bar- 
gaining agencies on behalf of their employees 
or some of them. 

Each case must be dealt with on its merits 
but, as there are some features which are com- 
mon to all, I will refer to them in this report 
but not repeat them in the other eight 
reports. 

I would have found no difficulty in making 
a very brief report in all of these cases. I 
would have thought that it would have been 
sufficient to point out that in each one of 
these cases a majority of employees desires 
to be represented by the various locals of the 
United Steelworkers of America and _ that, 
therefore, in each case the provisions of P.C. 
2685, which sets out the wartime policy in 
these matters of the Dominion of Canada, the 
public policy of the Province of Ontario as set 
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out in the recent Collective Bargaining Act, 
the dictates of common sense and industrial 
practice in all civilized industrial countries 
alike required the employers to accept the 
wishes of the majority of their employees and 
I would, therefore, have recommended recog- 
nition of the unions as bargaining agencies 
on behalf of the employees in the respective 
plants without more ado. But, as my col- 
leagues in some cases take a contrary view 
and in all cases a somewhat different view to 
mine, I have found it necessary to go into 
the matter at greater length. 

Trade unionism seems to have been more 
or less new to both the employers and em- 
ployees in these various plants in the City of 


Galt. However, when in November and 
December, 1942, an opportunity arose to 
join an industrial union, the majority of 


employees in each of the nine plants very 
soon became members of various locals of the 
United Steelworkers of America. Written 
requests for appointments for the purpose of 
collective bargaining were then presented by 
the unions to the various employers, accom- 
panied in most cases by a draft agreement. 
This draft agreement contained clauses deal- 
ing with the maintenance of membership and 
check-off, which seem to have aroused the 
alarm of the employers and which had been 
put forward as a reason for their refusal to 
accept the unions as collective bargaining 
agencies. It was made clear, however, in the 
correspondence and throughout the hearings 
before the Board that these draft agreements 
were put forward merely as a basis for nego- 
tiation and that the unions would probably 
not have insisted upon these clauses remaining 
in the contract if, after discussion of their 
advantages, the employers remained unwilling 
to accept them. The employers, however, 
in every instance rejected the request of the 
union for a meeting and they have ever 
since, without exception, remained adamant 
in the view that they will not negotiate with, 
or recognize, the union. 

The submissions of the companies have 
indicated some individual reasons for their 
objection to entering into collective bargain- 
ing agreements recognizing the unions. How- 
ever, I am sure that the concerted refusal of 
all these employers even to discuss the matter 
with union representatives is caused not so 
much by any of the reasons put forward in 
the formal argument but rather upon a com- 
mon suspicion as to the purposes and methods 
of industrial unions. This suspicion is based 
not upon actual knowledge or experience of 
the unions but upon the mischievous myths 
which are sometimes current as to the alleged 
financial irresponsibility of unions, their sup- 
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posed propensity to violence and intimidation, 
their supposed exclusive interest in dues, and 
their alleged practice of sending money out of 
the country and being unwilling to abide by 
negotiated contracts. 

It was my hope that during the course of 
the proceedings before the Board the employ- 
ers would see that these myths were without 
foundation in fact and would recognize that the 
United Steelworkers of America was a respon- 
sible organization which had contracts with 
innumerable companies, large and small, both 
in this country and the United States of 
America, including Crown companies and 
many of the greatest industrial war plants in 
this country, contracts whose mutual benefits 
and whose loyal observance were indicated by 
renewals from time to time. I hoped that 
they would realize that their fears and sus- 
picions were groundless and that recognition 
of the union would be helpful, not only so as 
to maintain a satisfactory relationship with 
their employees but also so as to increase 
production, a consequence which naturally 
flows from the sense of partnership where there 
is genuine collective bargaining. 

Unfortunately, however, the various em- 
ployers have taken a different point of view. 
They have almost without exception and in 
various degrees encouraged the formation of 
employees associations as an alternative to, 
and a defence against, recognition of the 
Steelworkers Unions. In no case, however, 
have these employees associations been able 
to secure the support of a majority of the em- 
ployees or win away from adherence to the 
union more than a handful of members despite 
the encouragement, greater in some cases than 
in others, that they received from the various 
employers. This is significant in determining 
what seems to me the crucial question, and 
that is, what is the effective will of the em- 
ployees or their preference as to a bargaining 
agency on their behalf. 

I would commend heartily to all the em- 
ployees in these cases and their advisers the 
words of Mr. Justice McTague, Chairman of 
the National War Labour Board, in a recent 
speech at Montreal: “It is my view that 
industry’s day of being paternalistic and de- 
ciding by direct or indirect means just what 
type of union it will deal with has long gone 
by.” 

The Government of Canada, by P.C. 2685, re- 
affirmed in P.C. 10802 and in innumerable 
pronouncements by the Government spokes- 
men, have laid down the principle that the 
proper basis for industrial peace and full war 
production is the conclusion of collective 
bargaining agreements with the representatives 
chosen by employees free from any control 
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by employers or their agents. This principle 
in my judgment can only be made effective 
by observing the rule that the choice of the 
majority as to the collective bargaining agency 
must prevail. It is impossible to have effective 
collective bargaining with a number of differ- 
ent agencies in the same unit. The whole 
practice of collective bargaining will be im- 
possible if the right of the majority to choose 
the representatives of all the employees is 
not recognized. 

Since this Board was constituted the Legis- 
lature of Ontario has clearly recognized this 
principle in the recently enacted Collective 
Bargaining Act. This is the law in this 
province and lays down the public policy of 
the province, which it seems to me should 
be given effect to unless it is inconsistent 
with some Dominion Statute or Order-in- 
Council. In my opinion it is clearly not in- 
consistent. By this Act a bargaining agency 
selected by a majority of employees in the 
unit concerned is entitled to be certified and 
then the employer must bargain collectively 
with that agency representing the majority 
in respect to his employees in the unit (with- 
out exception). ° 

It is true that to obtain the advantages 
of enforcement conferred by the Ontario Act 
it is necessary to apply for certification by 
the Labour Court of Ontario. It seems to 
me, however, that recommendation of a Board 
of Conciliation in this province should be 
consistent with the principles that will no 
doubt be applied by the Ontario Labour 
Court in administering that Act and that any 
recommendation of a Board that is incon- 
sistent with the Ontario Act will only lead to 
a prolongation of the dispute involved. 

I therefore conclude that, in accordance 
with the policy laid down by the Dominion 
Government, the public policy of the Province 
of Ontario and what I think are the dictates 
of common sense in these days of industrial 
development, wherever a majority of em- 
ployees has clearly evinced their preference 
for a particular bargaining agency, then that 
preference should be accepted by the em- 
ployer. Unless there is some clear and over- 
riding reason why this general principle 
should not apply, I would have thought it the 


clear duty of a Board of Conciliation, once 


it has ascertained the wishes of the majority 
of the employees, to recommend that those 
wishes be accepted by the employer. 

In every one of these cases there is no 
dispute that the local union of the Steelwork- 
ers has a majority of the eligible employees 
as its members and, therefore, I feel bound 
by reason of the principles set out above to 
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recommend recognition unless the evidence 
discloses some reason why the normal salutary 
rule that the will of the majority is to pre- 
vail should be disregarded. 

I understand that in several of the nine 
cases with which we have to deal, including 
this case, my colleagues are unwilling to 
recommend recognition of the union and that 
the consideration which have moved them to 
this conclusion are in general terms as fol- 
lows:— - 

(a) The majority of eligible employees who 

are members of the local union is a bare 
majority; 


(b) There are no grievances in regard to 
wages or conditions which require to be 
rectified through the representations of a 
union; 

(c) In some cases there was an illegal stop- 
page of work for some hours at the time 
a vote was taken of the members of the 
union upon which the application for the 
Board of Conciliation was based; 


(d) Some reference appears in the majority 
report to the tactics of the union repre- 
sentative in securing membership not 
being commendable. This is so vague a 
reference that I am quite unable to deal 
with it. A suggestion was made in some 
of the briefs to the effect that there were 
misrepresentations as to the possibility of 
unions securing wage increases for their 
members. Although the matter was re- 
ferred to in the submission of some of the 
employers, in no single case were the 
particulars of any alleged misrepresenta- 
tion put before the Board or any sub- 
stantiation of the charge attempted. We 
were not told what was said, by whom, or 
to whom. No court or any other respons- 
ible tribunal can, it seems tc me, base its 
decisions on allegations of misrepresenta- 
tion or misconduct of which there are 
neither particulars nor proof. 


(a) I am at a loss to understand why the 
fact that the majority of employees in the 
union is only a small majority is any reason 
why recognition of the union should not be 
recommended. As I have said before, the 
democratic rule of the choice of the majority 
seems to me the only practicable and feasible 
method of arriving at effective collective bar- 
gaining. It also seems to me to have the 
sanction of practice and of the public policy 
of the Province of Ontario. While it would 
obviously be more satisfactory if the majority 
were a large one, the fact that it is not so 
large does not seem to me to effect the 
principle involved at all. 


When, after an election, a government is 
formed by a _ party representing a small 
majority or even a minority of the electorate, 
those who voted against the party forming 
the government nevertheless accept and are 
bound to accept the government in good 
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grace during its term of office. I can see no 
reason why the same democratic rule should 
not be applied to the choice of a collective 
bargaining agency. Democratic government 
would be impossible unless such a rule were 
adopted. Democracy in industry requires pre- 
cisely the same acceptance of the expressed 
will of the majority until the next opportunity 
arises to make a change through a new elec- 
tion. This rule is applied in the innumerable 
free organizations which are so important an 
element in our society. I see no reason why 
a majority for the purposes of selecting a 
collective bargaining agency should be fixed 
at 60 per cent, 75 per cent, or any arbitrary 
figure above 51 per cent, the majority recog- 
nized in practically all other affairs in a 
democratic system. 


It should also be pointed out that the true 
test is not whether or not a majority of the 
employees are members of the collective bar- 
galning agency but whether they are willing 
to be represented by the collective bargaining 
agency. 

In all these cases a majority of the em- 
ployees are actually members of the union. 
No doubt there are others who are not mem- 
bers who would be willing to be represented 
by the union, so that the majorities desiring 
to be represented for collective bargaining 
purposes by the union may well be consider- 
ably larger than the percentages given as of 
the actual union membership. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to take a vote to ascertain 
how large a number these are, as the majority 
membership in the unions is the most cogent 
proof of the fact that a majority of em- 
ployees wish to be represented by the union. 


(b) To my mind it is entirely irrelevant to 
the issue in dispute here that there is no 
evidence of the existence of present grievances 
in the various plants in regard to wages and 
conditions. The Boards did not sit for the 
purpose of hearing whether such grievances 
existed or not and no doubt the representa- 
tives of the unions would have been criticized 
had they seen fit to occupy the time of the 
Board in bringing forward a series of detailed 
grievances if such existed: The only question 
the Board is required to determine is the 
question of recognition of the unions and in 
my opinion the right to recognition of the 
bargaining agency chosen by the majority 
is in no sense dependent upon the existence 
or otherwise of other current grievances than 
the refusal of recognition. 

Mr. James McCallum, a Sees in this 


case and a steward in the union, put the mat- 
ter very well when he stated that the em- 
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ployees, in seeking recognition of the union, 
believed that it could give them security in 
the future and that the interest of the em- 
ployees in union membership was based upon 
their recollection of what happened during the 
depressions before the war and their fear that 
similar conditions might arise in the future 
unless they had the protection of strongly 
organized international unions. It seems to 
me that this is a perfectly legitimate reason 
why employees should, if they see fit, choose 
to be represented now by international unions 
and that industrial harmony at the present 
time depends upon the acceptance by em- 
ployers of the bona fides of the conviction of 
employees that union recognition now is 
important to their security for the future. 
Recognition sought now in the remembrance 
of an unsatisfactory past and the hope of a 
different future is the bone of contention. It 
is a present issue of grave importance that 
requires to be settled now and if possible con- 
ciliated. To look for other grievances or 
reasons why employees seek recognition does 
not aid in solving the present problem. 

(c) In some of the plants, including the 
one discussed in this report, there was an ille- 
gal stoppage of work for some hours at the 
time that the strike vote was taken upon which 
the application for a Board of Conciliation 
was based. 


At the present time Subsection (2) of Para- 
graph 16 in The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act requires an application for a 
Board of Conciliation to be accompanied by 
a statutory declaration setting 
failing an adjustment of the dispute or a 
reference thereof by the Minister to the 
Board, a lock-out or strike will be declared. 

The natural result of this provision is that 
where employees are seeking a Board of Con- 
ciliation they must impress the Department 
of Labour with the seriousness of the dispute 
and the likelihood of a strike if a Board is 
not appointed. 


The Act does not outline any procedure for 
taking this vote and it seems to me quite 
natural that this provision should lead to 
stoppages of work. In a city like Galt, in 
which industry has grown rapidly, in which 
many of the employees come from some dis- 
tance to the various plants and there is more 
than one shift, it is difficult to obtain a repre- 
sentative meeting to discuss a strike vote. 
While these stoppages were technically wrong, 
it seems to me that they were largely based 
upon the weaknesses in the procedure of the 
Act to which attention has been called from 
time to time by the various Congresses of 
Labour and by other persons. Although my 
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colleagues mention this matter, I do not 
believe that they consider these stoppages a 
serious reason for refusing recognition as they 
are prepared to recommend recognition in 
cases in which stoppages took place but are 
not willing to recommend recognition in cases 
in which there was no stoppage. 


In short, I cannot believe that the reasons 
suggested by my colleagues for their unwilling- 
ness to recommend recognition of the bargain- 
ing agency preferred by a majority of the 
employees are valid and I am, therefore, 
bound to dissent from their opinion and in 
each of these cases recommend that the em- 
ployer enter into negotiations with the local 
union of the United Steelworkers of America 
with a view to a written collective agreement 
recognizing such union in respect to all 
employees in the plant for a period to be set 
out in the agreement. 


Even at this stage I feel bound to express 
the hope that industrial strife may be avoided 
by the willingness on the part of employers 
to negotiate with the unions chosen by the 
majority of their employees. From what has 
been said before the Board, I fear that some 
of the employers do not yet recognize the 
depth and sincerity of the conviction on the 
part of their own employees that the union is 
a necessary and important instrument to 
establishing their security, their dignity, and 
their status. I do not believe this desire for 
recognition of the union is a reflection upon 
the past conduct of the employers, as some 
of them seemed to think it was. It is a 
natural and inevitable development in every 
industrial country of the prevailing conception 
of industrial democracy. 


To turn to the particular facts in this case, 
it appears that there are 630 employees eligible 
for membership in the union. At one time 
there were 380 members but it appears that 
some of these have left the employment of 
the company and only some 335 are now mem- 
bers of the union. This represents a small 
majority. It is relevant, however, to consider 
that an employees association was formed 
in March, 1943, but that this association has 
only secured 144 members, or 22 per cent of 
the eligible employees. 


For the reasons which I have outlined 
above, I would recommend that the company 
enter into negotiations with the representatives 
of Local 2859 of the United Steelworkers of 
America with a view to a written collective 
agreement with them on behalf of all the 
employees. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 
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Report a Board in Dispute between Shurly-Dietrich Atkins, Galt., 
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Ont., 


and its Employees 


The Minister of Labour received on May 25 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Shurly-Dietrich Atkins Company, Ltd., and 
its employees, members of Local 2895, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., April 1948, 
p. 471). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto. 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. J. J. 
Robinette and Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, both 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respéctively. 


The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette; and a 
minority report was submitted by Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin. 


- 


Report of Board 
To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re dispute between Shurly-Dietrich- 
Atkins Co., Limited, and members of 
Local 2895, United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter has ‘held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 
representations made, and argument heard on 
behalf of both parties. 


The applicant union was represented by 
A. Snow and §S. Anderson, President and 
Financial Secretary, respectively, of Local 
2895, and by Arthur Williams of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


The company was represented by P. Diet- 
rich, President, E. Dietrich, Plant Superin- 
tendent, and J. Shaw, Secretary. 


The sole issue for determination in this 
case is whether or not the company should 
be called upon to recognize this union as a 
collective bargaining agent for its employees. 
The number of eligible employees for mem- 
bership in the union is 802, and the union 
claims a membership of 170. No grievance 
with respect to working conditions was sug- 
gested or established. 

In view of the relatively slight majority 
claimed by the union and considering the un- 
fair and hasty methods adopted by this union 
in the City of Galt, we are of the opinion that 


the company should not be called upon to 
recognize this union. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. Parker, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Robinette. 


Toronto, May 24, 1943. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and the dispute between 
Shurly-Dietrich-Atkins Company Limited, 
Galt, Ontario, employer, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2895, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


It is unnecessary for me to repeat the views 
which I have expressed in the similar case 
of Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch 
Limited. 

In this case out of 302 eligible employees, 
some 170, or 56-3 per cent, are actual mem- 
bers of the union. Mr. Williams, represent- 
ing the union, stated that there were other 
employees who do not wish to be involved in 
actual membership while recognition is still 
being opposed but who would be satisfied! to 
be represented by the local union. 

In this case the employers, after learning 
of the organization of the union, saw fit to 
encourage some of their employees to pro- 
mote a ballot throughout the plant to de- 
termine whether the employees favoured a 
shop union. The result. of the ballot was 137 
for the shop union and 150 against, with three 
spoiled ballots. 

In these circumstances, it seems to be clearly 
established that Local 2895, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, is the collective bargaining 
agency approved by the majority of the em- 
ployees and I would, therefore, recommend 
that the Company enter into negotiations with 
the representatives of the union with a view 
to entering into a written agreement with 
them as the bargaining agency on behalf of 
their employees. 

I should perhaps note that in the Com- 
pany’s submissions there is a reference to 
promises of higher wages made by union 
representatives to secure membership in the 
union. However, the Company representa- 
tives, although invited to do so, did not see 
fit to particularize or to substantiate this 
statement in any way. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it should be disregarded. 

Mr. Williams for the union assured the 
Board that the necessity for applications to 
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the appropriate War Labour Boards for any 
increase in wages was Clearly put before the 
members of the union by its representatives 
and indeed it would seem to me that any 
union which failed to disclose the necessity 
of applications to the Boards and the limita- 
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tions which exist at the present time upon the 
power of employers to grant wage increases 
would be asking for trouble. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 


ae of Board in Dispute between the Galt Metal Industries Ltd., 
Galt, Ont., and its Employees 


On May 25 the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Galt Metal 
Industries, Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2894, United Steelworkers 
of America was received by the Minister of 
Labour (L. G., May 19438, p. 596). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 
appointed on the recommendation of the other 
two members; Mr. J. J. Robinette, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and Mr. 
F. Andrew Brewin, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees. All three reside in 
Toronto. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette; Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin submitted a minority report. 


Report of Board 
To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re Dispute between Galt Metal Indus- 
tries Limited and members of Local 2894 
United Steelworkers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter has held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 
representations made, and argument heard on 
behalf of both -parties. 

The applicant union was represented: By Gr 
Roberts and H. O’Neil, both officers of Local 
2894. 

The company was represented by H. A. 
Elliott, General Manager, B. W. Smeed, Chief 
Engineer and E. C. Penney, Personnel Man- 
ager. 

The only matter before the Board for deter- 
mination is whether or not this union should 
be recognized by the Company as a bargaining 
agent for the employees. 

The total number of employees eligible for 
membership in the union is 388, and the union 
claims from its records a membership of 315. 


On March 26th, 1943, the union caused an 
illegal stoppage of work at the plant of the 
company. 

The illegal strike called by the union causes 
us to hesitate to recommend recognition of 
the union,, but in view of the fact that the 
union appears to have a substantial majority 
we are of the opinion that the company should 
recognize this union as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for the members of the union. We 
are not prepared to disturb the rights of the 
minority employees by recommending that 
the union should be recognized as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining agent for all the 
employees. 

Therefore, our recommendation in this case 
is that the company recognize the union as 
the bargaining agent for its own members. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. Parker, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Rosrnerre. 


Toronto, May 24, 1943. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and the dispute between 
Galt Metal Industries Limited, Galt, 
Ontario, employer, and its employees, 
members of Local 2894, United Steelwork- 
ers of America. 


This is another case in which there is a 
substantial majority who are members of the 
union and I am glad to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Board, thus making it unani- 
mous, with the exception, however, that, as 
in the case of the R. McDougall Company, 
Limited, I believe that recognition of the union 
should be as the bargaining agency on behalf 
of all the employees in the plant and not 
simply on behalf of the employees who are 
members of the local. My reason for this 
difference is set out in the McDougall case 
and need not be repeated. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Galt Brass Company, Galt, Ont., 
and its Employees 


The Minister of Labour received on May 25 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Galt Brass Company, Galt, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
2903, United Steelworkers of America (L. G., 
May 1943, p. 596). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Messrs. 
J. J. Robinette and F. Andrew Brewin, both 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette signed 
the report of the Board while the minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Andrew Brewin. 


Report of Board 
To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and Dispute between Galt Brass Com- 
pany and members of local 2903 United 
Steelworkers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter has held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 
representations made, and argument heard on 
behalf of both parties. 


The applicant union was represented by 
D. Williams, President, R. McFarland, Sec- 
retary, and W. Byron, Steward, all of Local 
2903, and by Arthur Williams of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 


The company was represented by J. S. 
McGaw and J. W. Archer, who are officers of 
the company. 


Unlike the other companies in Galt con- 
sidered by the Boards of Conciliation, we 
find that this company is not engaged in the 
production of war materials or supplies except 
to the extent that only one-fifth of one per 
cent of the company’s total sales for the first 
three months of 1943 were shipped directly 
on orders from the Department of .Muni- 
tions and Supply. 

Therefore, we are of the opinion that the 
alleged dispute in this case does not involve 
&@ company engaged in the production of 
munitions of war or supplies within the mean- 
ing of P.C. 3495 of 1939, and, therefore, we 
are of the opinion that the Board of Con- 


ciliation has no jurisdiction to determine the 
alleged dispute in this case. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. PARKER, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. RosBINerte. 


Toronto, May 24, 1948. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Dispute between 
Galt Brass Company Limited, Galt, Ont., 
Employer, and its Employees, Members 
of Local 2908, United Steelworkers of 
America. . 


In this case, 48 out of 75 eligible employees 
are members of the union. 

No substantial reason is suggested as to 
why, in accordance with the Orders in Council, 
the principles of the Collective Bargaining 
Act of Ontario and the ordinary principles of 
industrial relationship that are applied in all 
civilized industrial countries, the choice of 
bargaining agency of the employees should 
not be accepted by the employer. In this 
case, however, the majority of the Board 
take the view that the Board has not got 
jurisdiction on the grounds that the employers 
and employees are not engaged in the 
construction, execution, production, repair- 
ing, manufacture, transportation, storage or 
delivery of munitions of war or supplies, as 
defined in P.C. 3495, dated November 7, 1939, 
as amended by Order in Council P.C. 1708 of 
March 10, 1941. 

In this Order in Council, which extends 
the application of the provisions of The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
word “supplies” is very broadly defined as 
follows:— 

““supplies’ includes materials, equipment, 
ships, aircraft, automotive vehicles, goods, 
stores and articles or commodities of 
every kind required or intended for war 
purposes including, but not restricting 
the generality of the foregoing (1) articles 
and equipment which, in the opinion of 
the Minister of Labour, would be essen- 
tial for the needs of the Government or 
of the community in war; and (2) any- 
thing which, in the opinion of the Min- 
ister of Labour, is, or is likely to be 
necessary for or in connection with the 
production, storage or supply of any such 
article as aforesaid.” 


Tn paragraph 7 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act it is laid down by sub- 
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section (2) that the decision of the Minister 
as to the granting or refusal of a Board shall 
be final and when a Board is granted by the 
Minister it shall be conclusively deemed to 
be authorized by and to be in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

Information was given to the Board by the 
employers to the effect that only a very small 
percentage, one-fifth of one per cent., of the 
company’s total sales for the first three 
months of 1943 was shipped direct on orders 
from the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. The products produced by the Com- 
pany are plumbers’ brass goods, valves and 
composition toilet tanks. 

The Board did not investigate nor does it 
seem to me that it had the facilities to 
investigate the question of whether or not 
the persons who did secure the products of 
the Company had contracts with the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and whether 
or not these products were in fact supplies 
which in the opinion of the Miuinister of 
Labour were essential for the needs of the 
Government or the community in wartime. 

This is a matter which it seems to me is 
clearly within the discretion of the Minister 
of Labour and I know no reason to believe 
that his discretion in appointing the Board 
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was not a sound discretion, nor any reason 
to believe that in his opinion the products 
of this Company were not essential for the 
needs of the Government or of the com- 
munity in war. I believe that the appoint- 
ment of the Board by the Minister concludes 
any question of his authority to appoint it 
and that, in the words of Section 7 of the 
Act, it must be conclusively deemed that the 
Board was granted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. 

Furthermore, I do not know of any reason 
why, if even the smallest percentage of 
supplies is going to actual war purposes, the 
Minister of Labour has not then jurisdiction 
to appoint a Board. 

I therefore cannot agree with’ my colleagues 
that we have not got jurisdiction in this case 
and consistently with reports made by me in 
the other cases I would recommend that the 
Company should be required to recognize 
Local 2903, United Steelworkers of America, 
as the collective bargaining agency on behalf 
of their employees and enter into negotia- 
tions with them forthwith with a view to a 
collective bargaining agreement. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Whitehall Machine & Tools Ltd., 
Galt, Ont., and its Employees 


On April 25 the Minister of Labour received 
a report from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Whitehall Machine & Tools 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 2871, United Steelworkers of 
America (L.G., May 1943, p. 596). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 
appointed on the nomination of the other two 
members, Mr. J. J. Robinette appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin, appointed on the nomination 
of the employees. All three reside in Toronto. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette. Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re Dispute between Whitehall Machine 
and Tools Limited and members of Local 
2871, United Steelworkers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
’ established in this matter has held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 


representations made and argument heard on 
behalf of both parties. . 

The applicant union was represented by 
A. C. Hillman and W. M. Hunt, both officers 
of Local 2871, and by Arthur Williams of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The company was represented by H. C. 
McLaughlin, President, and F. Dorner, Gen- 
eral Manager. 

The only question for determination by 'the 
Board is whether the company should be 
called upon to recognize this union as a 
collective bargaining agent for the employees 
at the present time. 

Due to lengthy litigation the present. man- 
agement of the company has been in control 
of the plant only since March of this year. 
Therefore, the present management has had no 
adequate opportunity to date to establish a 
relationship with its employees. 

We, therefore, feel that we should make no 
recommendation in this case at the present 
time, but that the matter before the Board 
should be left open for a period of three 
months for determination. 3 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. Parker, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. RoBrInerte. 


Toronto, May 24, 1948. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and the dispute between 
Whitehall Machine and Tools Limited, 
Galt, Ontario, employer, and its employ- 
ees, members of Local 2871, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


In this case, 59 out of 66 employees, or 89 
per cent, are members of the union. 

The union was formed in December, 1942, 
and the membership of the union has remained 
constant. 

I understand that the majority of my col- 
leagues are in favour of recommending a 
delay of three months in dealing with this 
matter until after the present employers have 
had a longer opportunity of getting to know 
the employees in the plant. 

It appears that a Government Controller 
has been in actual possession of this plant as 
there was some dispute amongst the share- 
holders as to who had the controlling interest 
and that the present management has only 
had full possession from the Ist of April. 

I feel bound to dissent vigorously from the 
opinion of my colleagues as I regard delay in 
these matters as being almost inevitably pro- 
ductive of disagreement and strife and fur- 
ther friction. I cannot conceive of any proper 
inducements or reasons that might be put 
forward by the new employers to change the 
desire of the vast majority to be represented 
by the local union of the Steelworkers of 
which in such overwhelming numbers they 
have become members. The choice of bar- 
galning agencies is entirely a matter for em- 
ployees and one with which the employer 
is not entitled to interfere. 
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There seemed to me in this case to be a 
trace of the attitude which appeared in a good 
many of these other cases that the desire of 
employees to be represented by an _ inter- 
national union was in some way a reflection 
upon the ability of the management to get 
along with its employees, and that the man- 
agement should be prepared by satisfying 
some of the wishes of the employees to eradi- 
cate any desire to be represented by the 
union. It seems to me that this is a pro- 
foundly mistaken attitude and that the man- 
agement in this case, which has only recently 
taken control of this plant, would have started 
out upon their relationship with their employ- 
ees on a far happier and more satisfactory 
basis had they been willing to accede prompt- 
ly to the evident desire of their employees 
that the relations between them be on _ the 
basis of the collective bargaining through the 
union. 

I regret that the hearing in this case was 
not completed owing to an unfortunate inci- 
dent and I would have been glad to hear any 
further representations that the Company 
might wish to make but, as my colleagues have 
decided that on the material already before 
them this is a proper case for delay or for 
not recommending recognition of the union 
at the present time, it is not necessary to con- 
tinue the hearings. 

I would, therefore, recommend in this case, 
as in the other cases, that the employer enter 
into negotiations forthwith with Local 2871, 
United Steelworkers of America, with a view 
to a collective bargaining agreement with 
them on behalf of their employees. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the R. McDougall Company, Ltd., 
Galt, Ont., and its Employees 


The Minister of Labour received on May 25 
the report from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the R. McDougall Company, 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 2890, United Steelworkers of 
America (L.G., May, 1948, p. 597). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed on the nomination of 
the other two members; Messrs. J. J. 
Robinette and F. Andrew Brewin, both of 
Toronto, appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette and a 
minority report was submitted by Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin. 
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Report of Board 


To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 

Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and Disputes between The R. McDougall 
Co. Ltd., and members of Local 2890 
United Steelworkers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter has held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 
representations made and argument heard on 
behalf of both parties. 

The applicant union was represented by 
J. MclIlhinney and J. Ginsod, President and 
Secretary, respectively, of Local 2890 and by 
Arthur Williams of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 
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The company was represented by A. R. 
Oliver, Managing Director and James 
Marshall, Engineer. 

This company has 163 employees eligible 
for membership in the union and the union 
claims a membership of 139. 

No grievance against the employer has been 
suggested or proven and on February 9, 1948, 
the union caused an illegal stoppage of work 
lasting one-half day. 

Because of the illegal stoppage of work 
caused by the union, this case presents some 
difficulty as to whether we should recommend 
that the union under the circumstances 
should be recognized by the company. How- 
ever in view of the substantial majority which 
the union claims we are of the opinion that 
the company should recognize the union as 
the bargaining agent for the members of the 
union only. The rights of the employees who 
are not members of the union must be 
respected and we do not think the company 
should be called upon to recognize this union 
as the sole and exclusive bargaining agent. 
Therefore we recommend that the union be 
recognized by the company as the bargaining 
agent for the members of the union only. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. PARKER. 
(Sgd.) J. J. RosBINerre. 


Toronto, May 24, 1948. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Dispute 
between R. McDougall Company Limited, 
Galt, Ontario, Employer, and tts Em- 
ployees, Members of Local 2890, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


In this case, a very large majority of 
employees are members of the union and I 
am glad to be able to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the majority of this report that 
the Company enter into negotiations with the 
representatives of Local 2890. 
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I should note that this is the only case in 
which there is any suggestion of intimidation 
by representatives of the union and no effort 
was made to particularize or substantiate such 
charges. If such charges were proven, I for 
one would regard them very seriously but in 
the circumstances they must be disregarded. 

Although concurring in the report of the 
majority, I am bound to express my dissent 
from the limitations suggested as to the form 
of recognition to be recommended. The 
majority report recommends recognition “on 
behalf of the employees, members of the 
union”. This seems to me to leave open the 
possibility of negotiations or collective bar- 
gaining by the Company with some minority 
group during the term of the agreement with 
the union which represents the majority. In 
my view it is quite impracticable to have 
more than one bargaining agency in any one 
appropriate unit and it is not suggested that 
there is more than one appropriate unit in 
this plant. 

It seems to me that the only practicable 
method of achieving collective bargaining is 
that, once a majority of employees in any 
unit have freely and clearly chosen their 
bargaining agency, then such majority repre- 
sentatives must act for all employees. 

It seems to me that the form of recom- 
mendation which I suggest is consistent with - 
the public policy of this province as set out 
in Section 6 of the Ontario Collective Bar- 
gaining Act, which provides that once a bar- 
gaining agency has been certified by the court 
as representing a majority of employees, then 
an employer is required to bargain collec- 
tively with it in respect to his employees 
without exception. 

I therefore concur in the recommendation 
of the majority of the Board with this excep- 
tion that I would substitute the words “on 
behalf of the employees of the plant” for the 
phrase “on behalf of employees, members of 
the Union” recommended by my colleagues. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the J. A. M. Taylor Tool Company, 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its Employees 


The Minister of Labour received a report 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between the J. A. M. Taylor Tool Company, 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 2903, United Steelworkers of 
America, on May 25 (L. G., May 1943, p. 597). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 


appointed on the recommendation of the other 
two members, Mr. F. Andrew Brewin ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employees 
and Mr. J. J. Robinette appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. All three reside 
in Toronto. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette; Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin submitted a minority report. 
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The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow. 


Report of Board 
To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re dispute between J. A. M. Taylor 
Tool Company, Limited, and members of 
Local 2903, United Steelworkers of 
America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in this matter has held sit- 
tings at Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in 
Galt written submissions were filed and read, 
oral representations made, and argument heard 
on behalf of both parties. 

The applicant union was represented by 
Charles Smith, Guard, and Miss Bernice 
Duncan of Local 2903, and by Arthur. Wil- 
liams of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The company was represented by J. A. M. 
Taylor, President and General Manager, A. 
R. Taylor, Vice-President and R. G. Hurde, 
Sales Manager. 


This company carries on business in the 
City of Galt and compared to the other com- 
panies involved it has a small plant. The 
number of employees eligible for admission 
to the union is 30 and the union claims a 
membership of about 15. In such a small 
plant the relations between the employer and 
the employee can adequately be put on a 
personal basis. 


Therefore, considering the small number of 
employees and the fact that the Union claims 
only a slight, if any, majority, we are of the 
opinion that we should not recommend that 
the company be called upon to recognize this 
union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. Parker, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Rosrnerte. 


Toronto, May 24, 1948. 
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Minority Report | 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Dispute 
between J. A. M. Taylor Tool Company, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario, Employer, and tts 
Employees, Members of , Local 2908, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Once again I would refer to my dissenting 
report in the Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie- 
McCulloch Limited case for the general prin- 
ciples that I think are applicable in matters 
of this sort. 

This is a small shop but I fail to see why 
any different principles should be applied for 
that reason. Out of 28 eligible employees, 
I understand that 15, or 57 per cent, are mem- 
bers of the union. In this case, perhaps 
because of the smallness of the plant, the 
employer took a particularly strong line 
against the union, as is apparent from the 
submissions put forward by the Company to 
the Board. In the written submissions the 
employer makes reference to the employees 
being “mere children”. Again it is stated that 
the President and General Manager is old 
enough to be the father of 90 per cent of the 
workers and intends to look after their in- 
terests. I feel bound to say that this pater- 
nalistic outlook, however high-minded its 
origin, seems to me to be out of tune with 
the developments of the present day and 
likely to lead to trouble. I would respect- 
fully suggest that the treatment of all 
employees as fully responsible adults and an 
attitude of partnership with the representa- 
tives of the employees would achieve better 
results. 

In this case also I can find no reason why 
the choice of the majority of employees of 
Local 2903, United Steelworkers of America, 
as their bargaining agency should not be 
recognized by the company and I recommend 
that the employer enter into negotiations 
with the union with a view to am agreement 
with them on behalf of their employees, 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canada Machinery Corporation, 


Galt, Ont., and 


The Minister of Labour on May 25 received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canada Machinery 
Corporation, Galt, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2905, United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G., May, 1943, p. 597). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 
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its Employees 


Toronto, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members and Messrs. 
J. J. Robinette and F. Andrew Brewin, both 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by 
the Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette and 
a minority report was presented by Mr. 
F. Andrew Brewin. 
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‘ Report of Board 
To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and Dispute between Canada Machinery 
Corporation and Members of Local 2905, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter has held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 
representations made, and argument heard on 
behalf of both parties. 

The applicant union was represented by 
E. Bechtel, an officer of Local 2905, and by 
Arthur Williams with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 

The company was represented by J. C. 
Scanlon, General Manager. 

The following representatives of the Em- 
ployees’ Association were also present: R. 
McHendry, T. Lawrence, and G. Gallagher. 

In this case the number of employees of 
the company eligible for membership in the 
union is 347, and the union claims a member- 
ship of 188. 

In view of the fact that the union claims 
only slight majority of the employees and 
considering the absence of any grievances, we 
are of the opinion that no recommendation 
with respect to union recognition should be 
made in this case. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. PARKER. 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. J. RoBrInerre. 
Toronto, May 24, 1943. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Dispute 
between Canada Machinery Corporation, 
Galt, Ontario, Employer, and its Em- 
ployees, Members of Local 2905, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


This case differs in some ways from the 
other cases discussed. 

Once again there is no necessity for repeti- 
tion as to the general principles that are 
applicable, in my judgment, where recognition 
of a union is the matter in dispute. 

In this case the membership of the union 
according to the evidence is 189 out of 347 
eligible employees, or approximately 54 per 
cent. We have, however, additional evidence 
of the real feelings of the employees. On 
February 22nd a letter asking for negotiations 
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with the union was sent to the management. 
On February 23rd a vote was held at a 
meeting, arranged before February 22nd it is 
true. This vote was held on the Company 
premises and in the Company time after an 
address by the Manager. The vote was as 
to whether the employees were in favour of 
a Shop Committee. Seventy-nine, or 22 per 
cent, of all the eligible employees were in 
favour of the Shop Committee, 162 were 
opposed. Nevertheless, on February 25th, 
the Company entered into an agreement 
which recognized the employers association as 
an exclusive bargaining agency for its 
employees. 


According to the terms of the agreement 
it was to be for one year’s duration and from 
year to year unless notice of abrogation or 
amendment was given in writing thirty days 
before the expiration (presumably by one or 
other of the parties to the agreement). It is 
interesting to observe that this employer 
apparently had no objection to entering into 
an exclusive bargaining agreement although 
the group with which he chose to deal had 
been clearly indicated to be a very small 
minority of the employees. In my opinion 
this agreement is clearly contrary to the 
whole intent and purpose of the government 
policy under the Orders in Council and the 
public policy of this province as set out in 
the Collective Bargaining Act of Ontario. It 
is a device to prevent collective bargaining 
with the union chosen by the employees free 
from any interference by the employer (P.C. 
2685). In my view it should be disregarded 
by the Board. 


I understand that my colleagues agree that 
their recommendation should not be affected 
by the agreement arrived at in this way but 
they are nevertheless unwilling to recommend 
recognition of the union because of the small- 
ness of the majority of actual union member- 
ship. 

It seems to me that the effect of making 
no recommendation will be to give sanction 
to an arrangement by the Company which, 
as I have said, seems to me entirely contrary 
to the whole spirit of government policy. 


In this particular case there was no illegal 
stoppage and absolutely no suggestion of 
misrepresentation of misstatement by union 
representatives. It is true that the majority 
of the employees who are members in the 
union is a bare majority but nevertheless the 
preference of the employees was clearly shown 
in the vote on February 28rd. 


I cannot for the life of me see any good 
reason why recognition of the union in this 
case should not be recommended and I 
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suggest with some confidence that in this 
case the only recommendation that can be 
made consistent with the Orders in Council 
and the law of this province is that the 
employer should enter into negotiations with 
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Local 2905 with a view to a collective bargain- 
ing agreement on behalf of the employees in 
the plant, and I so recommend. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Galt Malleable Iron Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont., and its Employees 


On May 25 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board established to deal 
with a dispute between the Galt Malleable 
Tron Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2899, United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G., May, 1948, p. 597). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. J. J. Robinette, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and Mr. F. Andrew Brewin appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. All three 
reside in Toronto. 


The report of the Board was signed by 
the Chairman and Mr. J. J. Robinette. A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. F. 
Andrew Brewin. 


The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 
To The Honourable The Minister of Labour. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and Dispute between The Galt Malleable 
Iron Company, Limited, and Members of 
Local 2899 United Steelworkers of 
America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter has held sittings at 
Galt and Toronto. At the sittings in Galt 
written submissions were filed and read, oral 
representations made, and argument heard on 
behalf of both parties. 


The applicant union was represented by 
M. McIntosh and W. H. Ellis, President and 
Financial Secretary, respectively, of Local 
2899, and by Arthur Williams of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 


The company was represented by H. J. 
Bassett, General Manager. 


The number of employees eligible for 
membership in the union is 175 and the union 
claims a membership of 112. 

The company has expressed its willingness 
to enter into a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with a committee of the employees. 


In view of the reasonably substantial 
majority claimed by the union we think that 
the company should recognize the union as 
the collective bargaining agent for its own 
members. We do not think that the rights 
of the minority employees should be dis- 
turbed, to the extent of a recommendation 
that the union be recognized as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agent for the employees. 

Therefore, our recommendation in this case 
is that the company recognize the union as 
the collective bargaining agent for its own 
members only. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. ParKer. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Rosinerre. 


Toronto, May 24, 1948. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Dispute 
between Galt Malleable Iron Company, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario, Employer, and its 
Employees, Members of Local 2899, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


In this case, I understand that my colleagues 
are recommending that, in view of the sub- 
stantial majority, 1e. 64 per cent of the 
eligible employees being members of the 
local union, the Company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agency on behalf of 
the employees, members of the union. 

While I concur in the recommendation of 
the majority that there should be recognition 
of the union, once again I am bound to 
dissent from the form of recognition 
recommended. 

I need not repeat what I have said in my 
report in the R. McDougall Company case. 
In my view the only practicable and proper 
rule is that, once a collective bargaining 
agency has been chosen by a majority within 
any particular unit, then it must speak for all 
the employees during the term of the agree- 
ment and no leeway should be permitted for 
competing agencies during the currency of the 
agreement. 
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I therefore concur in the recommendation 
of the majority of the Board with this excep- 
tion that I would substitute the words “on 
behalf of the employees of the plant” for the 
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phrase “on behalf of the employees, members 
of the union”. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. A. BREWIN. | 


Report of Board in Dispute between Howard Smith Paper Mulls, Ltd., 
Beauharnois, P.Q., and its Employees 


On May 4 the Minister of Labour received 
a@ unanimous report from the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Beauharnois, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Syndicate of 
Pulp and Paper Workers of Beauharnois 
(L.G. Dec., 1942, p. 1376). : 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, 
Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Mr. C. N. Moisan, 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and Mr. Maximilien Caron, 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


Montreal, April 20, 1943. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a_ dispute 
between Howard Smith Paper Mulls, Ltd., 
at Beauharnois, P.Q., and its Employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed under your sanction to investigate 
and conciliate the difficulties between the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., at Beau- 
harnois, and its employees, has the honour 
to submit its report. 

The facts may be summed up as follows: 

Up to the Fall of 1942, and for many years 
previous, the employees of the Howard Smith 
Paper Miuills, Ltd., at Beauharnois, were 
associated with the American Federation of 
Labour, and were members of a local of the 
aforementioned trade union, at Beauharnois. 
They had their own officers, but the negotia- 
tions between the Company and its employees 
were generally carried out through the 
medium of a Mr. Reynolds, a travelling busi- 
ness agent appointed by the head office of 
the American Federation of Labour. 

At the end of 1941, a contract was drafted 
to govern the working conditions which were 
to prevail at the mill during 1942. It was 
submitted for approval to the members of 
the local, at Beauharnois. The employees, at 
that time, wanted a readjustment of salaries 
in certain departments. One of the clauses 


of the agreement was not clear. The men 
were given to understand that they could, 
at any time, apply to the Regional War 
Labour Board to have the matter of salaries 
reconsidered. They were prevailed upon to 
accept the agreement, and were given to 
understand that the fact of their signatures 
would not be a bar to any request which 
they might present. The Company was not 
made aware of this. 

When the demand for readjustment of 
salary came before the Regional War Labour 
Board, the employees were told that a contract 
had been signed and that the same wages were 
to prevail during the year 1942. 

The employees met again at Beauharnois, and 
expressed their dissatisfaction to Mr. Reynolds 
who advised them to take a strike vote which 
he was not to press immediately but which he 
was to keep in his pocket and use it if he saw 
fit to do so. The Company, apparently, was 
not advised to that effect. 

These disappointments left the men entirely 
dissatisfied with the service they were receiv- 
ing from the American Federation of Labour. 
They withdrew en bloc from the above Union 
and decided to strike. The Department of 
Labour has declared this strike to be illegal. | 

Some of them consulted Mr. Maxime Ray- 
mond, K.C:, M.-P. for Beauharnois, who ad- 
vised them to return to work and to honour 
their contract for its duration. He suggested 
to them that it might be to their advantage 
to associate themselves with the Syndicats 
Catholiques. 

This suggestion was finally accepted; they 
returned to work, joined almost en bloc the 
Syndicat Catholique. A local was organized, 
and the Syndicat Catholique is now the trade 
union serving the employees at Beauharnois. 

An application was made to the Department 
of Labour for this Board of Conciliation. 

At the outset of the sittings, before pro- 
ceeding any further, the Company expressed 


‘the desire to investigate what had brought the 


men to strike. This demand was granted, and 
the board held a sitting at Beauharnois. The 
full facts were placed before the board by the 
employees who were questioned by the officials 
of the Company and its counsel. 

There was an adjournment, and it was de- 
cided to call the officials of the American 
Federation of Labour to secure their version. 
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Mr. D’Aoust and Mr. Reynolds appeared be- 
fore the board and were questioned at length. 

After the completion of this examination, it 
was decided by all parties to carry on further 
the work of the board. Such examination was 
not, perhaps, within the scope of the work of 
the board, but it did contribute to clarify cer- 
tain issues and smoothen relations between 
both sides. 

The petition requesting the appointment of 
the board did not contain any statement of 
facts concerning the issues which were to be 
considered. 

The employees were requested to present a 
brief covering the questions which were to be 
submitted. 

At a subsequent meeting, the employees 
formulated the following demands: 


1. The recognition by the Company, of the 
Syndicat as bargaining agent for its employees; 

2. The negotiation of a collective agreement; 

3. The granting to the employees of the 
same schedule of wages as the one prevailing 
at Cornwall. 


Adjournment was granted to the Company 
to consider these demands. 

At the next meeting, the Company reported 
that it was willing to negotiate with the Syn- 
dicat as the bargaining agent, that it was will- 
ing to enter into a collective agreement. As 
to the wages, it was represented that they 
were relevant of the jurisdiction of the 
Regional Board, only. 

‘As the question of wages was the main issue 
raised by the employees, it was suggested that 
both parties return to Beauharnois, discuss 
between themselves the matter of wages, 
obtain a ratification from the Regional War 
Labour Board, and embody the schedule as 
approved in the agreement to be signed. This 
was accepted. ° 

Some weeks previous, the Company had pre- 
pared a general increase in the Booklet Depart- 
ment. 
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It had been submitted to the Regional War 
Labour Board which had given its approval. 
The employees had not been consulted, but 
apparently were satisfied with its provisions. 

In the course of the discussion, at Beau- 
harnois, on the question of the readjustment 
of wages, the Company, in addition to the in- 
crease granted in its Booklet Department, 
agreed to give a raise to thirteen other 
employees. 

The parties came back before the board, 
and after considerable discussion, agreed to 
sign the agreement, with the understanding 
that the Syndicat was to apply to the Regional 
War Labour Board and submit the demand in > 
the cases where no increase had been granted. 

The contract was signed with that reserve. 
Before being signed, the draft agreement was 
submitted to the general meeting of the em- 
ployees who voted its approval, and author- 
ized its officers to sign it. It is the intention 
of the men to appear before the Regional War 
Labour Board to press their demand for read- 
justment of wages. 

A certain number of the employees have 
not yet received any increase. It is not within 
the province of this board to deal with the 
question of wages, and without wishing to in- 
terfere outside of its sphere, this board feels 
that it would be in the interest of better rela- 
tions between the Company and its employees 
if it would meet them some way in their 
request, and if the board would ratify such 
increase. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks to the officials of the Company and to 
their attorneys, and also to the representatives 
of the employees who have shown a sincere 
desire of understanding and conciliating their 
respective contentions. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Alfred Savard. 


C. N. Moisan. 
Maximilien Caron. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour during 
May, 1943 


IXTY-SIX industrial disputes came to the 
attention of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department during May, and 
were dealt with by Industrial Relations Offi- 
cers and, in Ontario, by the additional services 
of the Conciliation Officers of the province 
working in co-operation with the Federal 
Department. In nearly every instance an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in dispute 
was secured by the investigating officer. The 
disputes of peculiar interest or importance are 


summarized in the statement below which rep- 
resents a partial review of the activities of 
the Branch during the month. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Col- 
umbia and Alberta; two officers stationed in 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and North Western Onta- 
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rio; three officers resident in Toronto confine 
their activities to Ontario; two officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the Province of Que- 
bec and one officer resident in Fredericton, 
NB., represents the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 

Tank Parts Workers, BRANTFORD, ONT— 
Early in May information reached the Depart- 
ment that a strike had occurred on May 1, 
1943, among employees in the tank parts 
division of the Market Street Plant of 
Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
There were 99 women belonging to three shifts 
and 3 heat-treat men of one shift involved 
in the dispute, which arose out of the insti- 
tution of new piece-work rates based on time 
studies, which were considerably lower than 
temporary rates which had been in effect since 


early March. An Industrial Relations Officer, | 


Mr. F. J. Ainsborough of Toronto, immedi- 
ately proceeded to the scene of the strike and 
after negotiations lasting three days brought 
about an agreement upon conditions for a 
return to work. The strikers had joined the 
United Automobile Workers of America, but 
were content to have direct negotiations on 
their behalf carried on through an Industrial 
Plant Council. Both the Council and a mass 
meeting of the strikers with Union represen- 
tatives in attendance endorsed the solution 
reached. Some employees resumed work on 
May 8 and production was fully restored on 
May 10. 


Sugar Rerinery EMpLoyees, SAINT JOHN, 
N.B—During May Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
investigated a dispute involving a threatened 
strike by some 330 employees of Atlantic 
Sugar Refineries, Ltd., Saint John, N.B. The 
dispute arose over allegations by Local No. 
20, Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union (T. and 
L.C.), that the Company had violated the 
clause of its Agreement concerning seniority 
and a demand of the Company’s checkers 
for payment of punitive overtime wage rates. 
A signed understanding supplementing the 
Collective Agreement between the Company 
and the Union was reached in regard to sen- 
lority provisions and vacancies which would 
be posted on bulletin boards. The wage dis- 
pute was referred to the Regional War Labour 
Board for New Brunswick. 

Moror VEHICLE WorKERS, HAMILTON, ONT.— 
On May 1, 1943, the Department was advised 
by an officer of Local Union No. 2868, United 
Steelworkers of America, Hamilton, Ont., that 
a brief stoppage of work had occurred on 
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April 30 by a small group of employees in the 
scout car department of the International 
Harvester Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
because -of the Company’s refusal to meet a 
Union committee to discuss union recognition. 
A further strike was threatened on May 7 
unless the Company agreed to negotiate with 
a committee representing the employees who 
were members of the Union. Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, entered 
the situation on May 5 and got the company 
to agree to hold an election under Depart- 
mental supervision to determine the wishes 
of the employees in regard to a bargaining 
agency. The results of the vote are given 
below under ‘Union Representation Votes”. 
Negotiations in regard to: union recognition 
have not yet been concluded. 


Coat Miners, SypNey Mines, N.'S—On May 
20, 625 employees of Old Sydney Collieries, 
Ltd., working at the Princess Colliery, Sydney 
Mines, N.S., went on strike when members of 
Local No. 4535, United Mine Workers of 
America, refused to work with eight non- 
union employees. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., en- 
deavoured to secure a settlement of the dis- 
pute by conferring with officials of the Com- 
pany and of District No. 26 of the Union. 
Work was resumed on May 25th, after all the 
non-union workers had signed union member- 
ship cards. 


Freight HANpiLers, Fort WILLIAM AND 
Port ArtHuR, Ont.—A six-hour strike of em- 
ployees of the Steamship Forwarding Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd., occurred on May 4, when the company 
announced a two-shift working schedule to 
overcome problems created by the refusal of 
the men to work overtime. The strike 
involved some 550 workmen, members of 
Lodges 408 and 418, Brotherhood of ‘Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. Negotiations 
covering proposed wage adjustments were later 
arranged between representatives of the em- 
ploying Company, the local lodges and the 
General Chairman of the Interior Steamship 
Board of Adjustment of the Union, with Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg, representing the Department of 
Labour. After three days of discussions agree- 
ment was reached between the Company, the 
General Chairman and the Union Committee 
upon the terms of a joint application to the 
National War Labour Board. However the 
terms of this proposal were rejected by the 


membership of the two lodges. Further con-: 


ferences were scheduled for June 9. 
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Uriniry Worxers, New Warterrorp, N.S.— 
Intervention by Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
averted a threatened strike during May by 
21 employees of the Seaboard Power Corpora- 
tion Ltd., New Waterford, N.S., a subsidiary 
of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd. 
The employees, members of Local No. 4528, 
United Mine Workers of America, contended 
that by custom their wage rates were estab- 
lished on a basis similar to those paid by Old 
Sydney Collieries, Ltd., and Acadia Coal Co., 
Ltd., and that accordingly they were entitled 
to an adjustment when the rates of the latter 
two companies were brought up to the same 
level as those of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany. This was agreed to by the management 
of Seaboard Power Corporation which applied 
for permission to make such adjustment to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia. 
Permission was granted as of the date of the 
Company’s application, April 30, 1943. The 
employees then threatened to strike unless the 
increased wage rates were made retroactive to 


February 1, 1941, the date of the Dominion 


Coal Company’s agreement with District No. 
26, U.M.W.A. Settlement was reached upon 
the basis of a new joint application to the 
Regional Board for authority to pay the in- 
creased rates retroactively to October 3, 1942, 
when the rates of the other two subsidiaries 
were levelled up. 


SHIPYARD AND Dockyarp Workers, VICTORIA 
AND Esquimatt, B‘C.—During April employees 
of Yarrows, Ltd., Esquimalt, B.C., Victotia 
Machinery Depot Co., Ltd., Victoria B.C., and 
H.M.C. Naval Dockyard, Esquimalt, BC., 
members of Local No. 2, Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada decided 
not to work overtime although they received 
punitive wage rates for so doing. Approxi- 
mately 1500 men were involved. The workers 
based their objections on the effect of income 
taxation on overtime rates. Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer of Vancouver, in- 
vestigated the situation in company with F. G. 
Coburn of the Treasury Department and ex- 
plained the income tax to the workers. The 
men then decided to work overtime as re- 
quired, but reiterated their protest against the 
tax situation. 


As a result of the settlement of this dispute 
it was decided between the Department of 
Labour, the Finance Department and _ the 
Department of National Revenue that steps 
would be taken to have a competent official 
in each of the District offices of the Income 
Tax Division of the Department of National 
Revenue available, in the case of industrial 
disputes, to explain the details of income tax. 
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TextTrreE Workers, Mitttown, N.B—In 
April, 1942, the Department was asked by 
the United Textile Workers of Canada, Local 
Union No. 10, to conduct an investigation of 
labour conditions at the St. Croix Mill of 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B., with 
particular reference to the Company’s refusal 
to permit maintenance men to be covered 
under its collective agreement with the Union, 
differences concerning the unwillingness of a 
Union official to accept a promotion which 
would prevent his continuance as a union 
member; allegations that battery hands were 
compelled to assume added responsibility with 
no increase in wages; seniority problems; a 
general wage increase and wage grievances of 
weavers and junior employees. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., conducted joint conferences of 
the parties and succeeded in settling some of 
the matters at issue and in having others 
referred to the Regional War Labour Board of 
the Province. Some of the more important 
issues were still in dispute at the end of the 
month. 

SHIPYARD Workers, NortH VANCOUVER, BC. 
—When a competing union put forward: claims 
to bargaining rights on behalf of a group of 
employees in the stores department of Burrard 
Dry Dock Co., Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C., 
the Dock and Shipyard Workers’ Union, 
C.C.L., and the Company requested the 
Minister of Labour, through Mr. F. E. Har- 
rison, ‘Western Representative of the Depart- 
ment, to nominate an independent Arbitrator 
to decide the question. The Minister appointed 
Mr. Arthur M. Whiteside, K.C., of Vancouver, 
BC., who was called upon to interpret an 
agreement between the parties, one clause of 
which stated that “this Union shall cover all 
Labourers in all departments not otherwise 
covered by another Union... .” The Arbi- 
trator ruled that 26 workmen employed under 
charge hands in the stores department were 
labourers within the meaning of the clause 
and therefore came under the jurisdiction of 
the Dock and Shipyard Workers’ Union, but 
the remaining employees in the department 
were mainly stock clerks, rather than manual 
labourers. 

On May 19 an investigation into certain 
working conditions in the electrical depart- 
ment of the Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd., was 
requested by the Electrical Workers’ Unit No. 
3, Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada. 
Among the allegations put forward by the 
Union were anti-union activities and intimida- 
tion on the part of a supervisory official and 
mismanagement of the men. Mr. F. HE. 
Harrison conferred with the management and 
a large delegation of employees and secured 
the adoption of a new system of grievance 
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procedure which eliminated the source of what 
the Union members considered intimidation. 
By direct negotiations agreement was reached 
in respect of complaints that the Company 
required considerable overtime to be worked 
at time-and-one-half pay but would not allow 
the employees on naval refitting work to per- 
form overtime on the sixth, or bonus, day 
when double-time would be paid. 

ArrcrAFT Parts Workers, BELLEVILLE, ONT.— 
Towards the end of May a request was made 
by the United Automobile Workers of America 
for a representation vote among employees of 
the Reliance Aircraft and Tool Co., Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was assigned to 
deal’ with the situation. After preliminary 
conversations it was mutually agreed that if, 
after an independent examination of the Com- 
pany’s payroll records and the Union’s mem- 
bership cards by Mr. Perkins, the result 
showed a majority of the employees were 
members of the Union, the Company would 
dispense with a vote and recognize the U.A.W. 
as bargaining agency. An examination of the 
records indicated that the Union had 61 per 
cent of 450 employees as members, and at the 
end of the month a draft agreement was being 
drawn up for consideration by the parties. 


Unions Representation Votes 


Moror VEHICLE Workers, HAMILTON, ONT.— 
By joint consent of all parties concerned, Mr. 
H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, supervised a vote among employees 
of the International Harvester Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Out of 1,591 ballots cast, 510 
were marked in support of the question, “Do 
you want to bargain collectively with your 
employer through the Works Council?”; 946 
marked their ballots opposite the question, 
“Do you want to bargain collectively with 
your employer through Local 2868, the United 


Strikes and Lockouts in 


HILE the number of strikes and lock- 
outs recorded for May was higher than 
the previous month both the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days decreased sharply, being about 
50 per cent lower than in April. The figures 
for May show 39 strikes, involving 15,351 
workers, with a time loss of 46,792 days, as 
compared with 37 strikes in April, with 30,526 
workers involved and a time loss of 102,685 
days. During May, (1942, there were 32 strikes, 
involving 6,904 workers, with a time loss of 
18,047 days. 
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Steelworkers of America, C.I.0.?”; and 115 
voted opposite the statement, “I do not desire 
to be represented by either of the above 
organizations”. There were about 2100 em- 
ployees concerned and 20 spoiled ballots. 


Motor VEHICLE Workers, Toronto, OnT.— 
By a majority of 231 to 67, employees of W. 
D. Beath and Sons, Toronto, Ont., voted on 
May 17 in favour of bargaining collectively 
with their employer through the International 
Association of Machinists, A.F. of L., in pre- 
ference to the W. D. Beath and Sons Shop 
Committee. There were 5 spoiled ballots 
among the 303 votes cast. Mr. G. F. Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer, Toronto, supervised the 
vote by joint consent of the parties. 


RusBBeR WORKERS, BOWMANVILLE, ONT.— 
Employees of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. Ltd., Bowmanville, Ont. voted on May 
17th to decide whether or not the workers 
wanted to deal with their employer for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining through Local 
Union No. 189, United Rubber Workers of 
America. Out of 255 ballots cast, 249 polled 
their votes in favour of the Union and 5 voted 
against it. There was 1 spoiled ballot. The 
vote was taken by joint consent of the Com- 
pany and the Union under the Supervision of 
Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto. 


SANITARY FrxturE Workers, Porr Hops, 
Ont.—By joint consent of the parties a ballot 
was conducted on May 6, 1948, among em- 
ployees of the Port Hope Sanitary Manufac- 
tufing Co. Ltd., Port Hope, Ont., under super- 
vision of Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto. The ballot read: “Do you 
want to bargain collectively with your em- 
ployer through the Port Hope Industrial 
Union, Canadian Congress of Labour?” <A 
total of 265 employees cast their ballots as 
follows:—Voting “Yes”, 220; voting “No”, 
42; spoiled ballots, 3. 


Canada during May, 1943 


During the month three strikes, involving 
aircraft factary workers in Vancouver, motor 
vehicles factory workers at Hamilton and 
metal factory workers at Galt, accounted for 
about 55 per cent of the workers involved 
and over 70 per cent of the time loss. 

Five strikes, involving 8,196 workers, were 
carried over from April and 84 commenced 
during May. Of these 39 strikes five resulted 
in favour of the workers, thirteen in favour 
of the employers, two were comprise settle- 
ments and 12 were indefinite in result work 
being resumed pending final settlement of 
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each dispute. At the end of the month, there- 
_ fore, there were seven strikes reported as unter- 
nimated, namely: Coal Miners at Stellarton, 
N3S., fur workers at Toronto, Ont., fur factory 
workers at Point aux Trembles, P.Q., fur fac- 
tory workers at Quebec, P.Q., motor vehicles 
factory workers. at Hamilton, Ont., metal 
factory workers at Galt, Ont., and machinists 
at Ville LaSalle, P.Q. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Such strikes are listed in this para- 
graph for a period up to one year after their 
removal from the table of current strikes. 


The following table gives information for 
April and May, 1943, and May, 1942:— 
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Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of workers man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
Say; 1943 aaeete ates 39 15,81 46,792 
SA ris [OAS Wald aes 37 30,526 102, 685 
Vay OA Qe Sara on ves 32 6,904 18, 047 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day,s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1943* 





Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
in man 

working 
days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1943 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, To- 1 22 
ronto, Ont. 


Textiles and Clothing— 
Clothing factory workers | 65 
(cutters), Montreal,P.Q. 


Cotton factory workers, 1 (b) 420 


Montmorency Village, 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory workers, 4 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, Saint if 950 
John, N.B. 


6,739 


500 |Commenced April 19; against agreement 
signed with another union; unterminated. 


195 |Commenced April 27; against employment of 
a non-union worker; terminated May 4; 
(conciliation federal); (union agreement 
signed), in favour of workers. 


420 |Commenced April 29; for union recognition; 
terminated May 1; conciliation (provin- 
cial); return of workers pending negotiations 
for a union agreement; indefinite. 


13,400 |Commenced April 28; re adoption of rest 
periods; terminated May 3; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


500 |Commenced April 30; for reinstatment of a 
worker and dismissal of a charge hand; 
terminated May 1; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending arbitration; in 
favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1943 


MINING, ETC.— 


Quarry workers, Scotch 1 32 
Lake, N.S, a 

~ Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 1 fe). 128 

Coal miners, Bellevue,Alta. 1 240 


81959—63 


640 |Commenced May 3; for increased wages; ter- 
minated May 25; return of workers pending 
reference to the National War Labour 
Board; (increased cost of living bonus 
approved) compromise. 


128 |Commenced May 5; against conveying tim- 
ber in the day shift; terminated May 5; 
conciliation (federal); in favour of employer. 


240 Commenced May 7; re transportation to 
mine; terminated May 7; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1943* 


| 
Number involved |Time loss 


in man 
Establish- working 


ments | Workers days 


Industry, occupation Particularst 


and locality 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1943—Cont. 


Mininc—Con. 


¢. Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S. (d) 64 64 |}Commenced May 12; re working conditions; 
terminated May 12; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Springhill, 1,300 1,300 |Commenced May 18; against suspension of a 

N.S. miner for refusal to perform a certain task; 

terminated May 18; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 625 1,875 |Commenced May 20; against working with 

N.S. eight non-union miners; terminated May 
22; conciliation federal); (all joined union) 
in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Stellarton, 10 10 |Commenced May 21; re wage adjustments; 
terminated May 21; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Coal miners (haulage engine- (e) 14 14 |Commenced May 26; re wage adjustments; 

men), Glace Bay, N.S. terminated May 26; return of workers pend- 

ing settlement; indefinite. 

Coal miners (machine cut- 6 25 |Commenced May 26; re wage adjustments of 
ters and. helpers), Stellar- machine cutters’ helpers and for extra 
ton, N.S. helper; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 600 900 |Commenced May 26; re revision of local con- 

tract for landing tenders; terminated May 
27; negotiations; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber Products— 

Rubber products factory 567 567 |Commenced May 31; for increased wages ; 
workers (footwear, etc.) terminated May 31; negotiations; return of 
Kitchener, Ont. workers pending settlement; indefinite. 

Animal Products— 

Truck drivers (meat pack- 5 12 |Commenced May 28; for increased wages ; 
ing plant), Windsor,Ont. terminated May 31; negotiations: replace- 

ment and return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 

Fur and Leather Products— 

Fur factory workers, Que- oo 550 |Commenced May 12; for union recognition 
bec, P.Q and agreement with increased wages and 

against dismissal of two workers; untermin- 
ated. 

Fur factory workers 20 300 |Commenced May 13; against agreement 

(dressers and dyers), . signed with another union; unterminated. 
Pointe aux Trembles, 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers, 175 1, 400 Commenced May 11; for payment of ap- 
Farnham, P proved increase in cost of living bonus;term- 

inated May 20; conciliation (Regional War 
Labour Board); favour of workers. 

Clothing factory workers, 68 272 |Commenced May 19; against employment of 

Ste. Croix, P.Q. a non-union worker; terminated May 22 ; 
conciliation (provincial); in favour of em- 
ployer. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Box factory workers, 95 10 Commenced May 28; for increased wages ; 


terminated May 28; negotiations; return of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1943—Con. 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——_—_—_—_——_—_————| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1943—Cont. 


MANuractuRING—Con. 
Metal Products— 


Metal factory workers, 1 (f) 102 650 |Commenced May 1; for adjustments in wages 
Brantford, Ont. following change from hourly to piecework 
rates; terminated May 8; conciliation 
(federal); compromise. 
Motor vehicles factory Lt aero 12,000 |Commenced May 10; for union recognition; 
workers Hamilton, unterminated. 
Ont. 
Machinist apprentices, 1 9 25 |Commenced May 13; against dismissal of a 
Montreal, P.Q. worker; terminated May 15; replacement 
and return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Electricians, St. Joseph de 1 38 240 |Commenced May 14; against dismissal of 
Sorel, P.Q. certain workers; terminated May 21; con- 





ciliation (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to an I.D.I. Commissioner; in- 





definite. 
Metal factory workers; 1 96 40 |Commenced May 15; for union recognition 
Galt, Ont. terminated May 15; return of workers pend- 
ing report of Board of Conciliation; in- 
definite. 
Die casting machine oper- 1 22 11 |Commenced May 18; against employment of 
ators, Wallaceburg, Ont. women; terminated May 18; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 
Metal factory workers, 8 3,000 8,500 |Commenced May 21; for union recognition ; 
Galt, Ont. unterminated. 
Motor vehicles factory i! 250 250 |Commenced May 22; re overtime pay; ter- 
workers Windsor, Ont. minated May 22; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Steel mill workers (tongs- 1 (h) 50 75 |Commenced May 25; for increased wages; 
men), Hamilton, Ont. terminated May 26; negotiations; return of 


workers pending further reference to the 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 








Pipe fitters and helpers, 1 15 45 |Commenced May 25; for increased wages ; 
Sydney, N.S. terminated May 27; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Machinists, Ville LaSalle, 1 185 925 |Commenced May 26; for increased cost of 
P.Q. living bonus, vacation with pay and for 
reinstatement of a worker; unterminated 
Shipbuilding— : 
Passer boys, Montreal, 1 25 25 |Commenced May 5; for increased wages ; 
‘pei oh terminated May 5; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 
Riveters, Montreal, P.Q.. 1 70 300 |Commenced May 21; for two passer boys 


instead of one; terminated May 26; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 
Non-metallic Minerals— 
Building products factory 1 58 58 |Commenced May 20; for increased wages ; 
workers, Winnipeg, Man terminated May 20; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Electric welders, Arvida, il 13 39 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages ; 
terminated May 15; negotiations; in favour 

of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1943—Con. 





Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
—_—_______———]| in man 
working 


{Particulars 


days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1943—Conc. 


TRANSPORTATION, ETC.— 
- Water— 
Freight handlers, Fort ., 
William and Port Ar- 
thur, Ont. 


590 


SER VICE— 
Custom and Repair— 
Cleaners and dyers, To- 1 15 
ronto, Ont. 


275 |Commenced May 4; against change from one 
to two shifts per day; terminated May 4; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


12 |Commenced May 28; for union recognition ; 
and agreement; terminated May 28; con- 
ciliation (provincial); return of workers 
pending negotiations for a union agreement 
and reference to the Regional War Labour 
Board re wages; indefinite. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 


1 In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(b) 1,200 indiretly. 
(g) 675 indirectly. 


(c) 122 indirectly. 
(h) 62 indirectly. 


(d) 240 indirectly. 


(e) 600 indirectly. (f) 83 indirectly. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lapour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the May, 1942, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries, 
1941”. The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principle statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the’ various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes andi the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 
1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 152 and 7 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 159 disputes 
in progress during the month; 47,400 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month and the time loss was 122,000 
working days. 

Of the 152 disputes beginning in March, 40 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
39 over other wage questions; 6 on questions 
as to hours; 26 over questions as to employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 35 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
2 on questions of’trade union principle; and 
4 were sympathetic strikes. Final settlements 
were reached in 118 disputes, of which 20 
were settled in favour of workers, 67 in favour 
of employers and 31 resulted in compromises; 
in 30 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

United States 


The number of strikes beginning in April 
was 395, involving 200,000 workers in these 
new strikes. The time loss for all disputes in 
progress during the month was 675,000 man- 
working days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebce are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


MEDICINE Hat, ALBERTA.—THREE FLouR MILL- 
ING CoMPANIES AND THE MEDICINE Hat 
FLOUR AND CEREAL WORKERS’ FEDERAL 
UNION No. 121. 


Agreements to be in effect from March 16, 
March 31, and April 5, 1943, respectively, each 
for a period of one year and thereafter subject 
to 60 days’ notice. The companies recognize the 
union as the bargaining agent for its members. 

Hours: 8 or 9 per day according to conditions 
prevailing in various departments. Overtime: 
all work over 9 hours per day or 54 per week is 
payable at time and one half; for work on holli- 
days and on Sundays (except those who normally 
work on Sundays and are given another day 
off), time and one half. Vacation: employees 
of two of the above companies have one week’s 
vacation annually after two years’ service and 
two weeks after ten years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for some classes: employ- 
ees of one company—trick millers 60 cents, 
smutters 46 cents, oiler 474 cents, packers 424 
to 474 cents, warehouse loaders 474 cents, 
assistant millwright 60 cents, power operator 
474 cents; employees of the second company— 
trick millers 64 cents, smutters 51% cents, oilers 
484 cents, packers and loaders 482 cents, 
assistant millwrights 63 cents; ery iavces of 
the third company—bolters and grinders 60 
cents, smutters 48 cents, oilers 44 cents, packers 
40 and 46 cents, loaders 46 cents, assistant 
millwright 55 cents. In the case of the first 
two companies, the agreements provide for a 
cost of living bonus in accordance with federal 
government regulations, 

Provisions are made in all three agreements 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LACHINE, QUEBEC.—DOMINION ENGINEERING 
Works Lrp. AND THE Hourty RATED 
EMPLOYEES AS REPRESENTED BY THE METAL 
TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1943, 
to November 23, 1943, or for another year if 
required notice is not given in 1943. No dis- 
crimination against any employee on account of 
union membership, and the union not to coerce 
employees into membership. 

Hours and overtime: time and one half for 
all hours in excess of 9 per day and 5 on 
Saturdays except for yardmen and labourers 
who are paid time and one half for all work in 
excess of 9 per day, Monday to Saturday inclu- 
sive; double time for work over 12 hours in 
aus day and for all work on Sundays and holi- 

ays. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes: male 
trainees over 18 years or those younger who 
have a certificate from a recognized training 
school, 35 cents for first 12 weeks, 40 cents for 
second twelve weeks; male trainees not holding 
such a certificate 25 cents during first 4 weeks 
and 30 cents during second 4 weeks; after the 
completion of 12 weeks at 40 cents, trainee to 
be classified as an “improver” at 45 cents, with 
increases of 5 cents per hour each four weeks 
until rate for the job is reached. Minimum 
hourly rates for certain classified operations: 
babitter 60 cents, blacksmiths 60 to 80 cents; 
carpenters 55 and 65 cents, chippers 55 to 75 
cents, operators 55 to 80 cents, electricians 60 
to 80 cents, engineers 60 and 70 cents, fitters 
and assemblers 55 to 80 cents, helpers (general) 
50 cents, horizontal boring machine operators 
55 to 90 cents, inspectors 55 to 85, cents, 
labourers 45 cents, layout men 60 to 90 cents, 
machine shop maintenance 60 to 80 cents, mill- 
ing machine operators 55 to 90 cents, painters 
50 and 60 cents, pipefitters 55 to 75 cents, 
slingers 50 to 75 cents, toolmakers 80 to 95 
cents, welders 60 to 80 cents. Minimum wage 
rates on night shift are 5 cents per hour over 
the day scale. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


St. LAURENT (MONTREAL), QUEBEC.—THE 
RospertT MITCHELL Co. LTD. AND UNITED. 
SEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 2830 
Founpry WORKERS). 


Agreement reached following application 
(later withdrawn) for a board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, to 
be in effect from January 19, 1943, to January 
18, 1944 (or 1945 if required notice not given 
for 1944). The agreement covers employees who 
are members of this union. No discrimination 
against employees because of union member- 
ship, and the union will not coerce other employ- 
ees into membership. All employees who were 
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members of the union when the agreement was 
reached and all who later become members shall 
remain members for the duration of this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. For female 
employees, rest periods of 15 minutes are 
allowed morning and afternoon. Overtime is 
payable at time and one half for the first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. A cost- 
of-living bonus to be paid in accordance with 
existing governmental regulations. 

Apprentices are limited to one to each eight 
journeymen and they are to serve four years 
when they will become journeymen. Seniority 
rights are established and the method for 
settlement of disputes. 


PETERBORO, ONTARIO.—GENELCO LTD. AND 
UnITep ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MACHINE 
WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 524. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 29, 
1943, to April 28, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. No discrimina- 
tion against any employee on account of union 
membership and the union will not intimidate 
employees into membership. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week, Overtime is payable at time and one 
half, including all work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days. Wages: It is the policy of the Company 
to pay wage rates equal to or better than the 
average rates paid in the community for com- 
parable work, subject to government legislation; 
wage rates to be adjusted in accordance with 
the schedule mutually agreed on. A _ cost-of- 
living bonus is paid in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the National War Labour Board. 

Night work: a bonus of 5 per cent will be 
paid for recognized second and third shifts. 
Seniority rights and methods of settlement of 
disputes are provided for. 

In a supplementary agreement of the same 
date, the parties agree to negotiate the question 
of vacation with pay, and if they cannot agree 
either party may make a submission to the 
Regional War Labour Board. Further more 
detailed provisions are made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


LEASIDE (ToRONTO), ONTARIO—CANADIAN AIR- 
CRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES Ltp. 
AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AIRCRAFT LODGE 1625. 


Agreement reached following a dispute and 
the mediation of an official of the Department 
of Labour. Agreement to be in effect from May 
3, 1943, to May 2, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Company 
agrees to bargain exclusively with the union as 
long as this local represents ‘a majority of the 
hourly paid employees. No. discrimination 
‘against any employee on account of union mem- 
bership or activity, and the union will not inti- 
midate any employee into membership. 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half. For work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. Vacation: All employees 
who have been with the company from the 
beginning of the calendar year are entitled to 
one week’s vacation with pay during the sum- 
mer. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: Production 
workers—beginners 40 cents, learners 45 cents, 
classified production workers 50 to 75 cents, set- 
up men 60 to 90 cents, inspectors and checkers 
85 cents, journeymen 80 cents, journeymen’s 
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helpers 60 cents, tool makers 90 cents to $1.10, 
toolmakers’ assistants 70 cents. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


W ALKERVILLE (WINDSOR) , ONTARIO.—THE 
CANADIAN Bpipcge Co. Lrp. AND HOURLY 
RATED EMPLOYEES OF ITS Nos. 1 AND 2 
PLANTS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, UNITED STEEL WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 2471. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 
1, 1943, to February 28, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes a plant committee 
as bargaining agency for the employees. Em- 
ployees are free to join or to refrain from 
joining any union or association. The company 
is not to discriminate against any employee 
on account of union membership, and union 
members are not to coerce other employees 
into union membership. Seniority rights and 
Soles of settlement of disputes are provided 
or. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Following the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission (L.G., Sept., 1942, p. 1007) and 
further negotiations (p. 732 of this issue) the 
following supplementary agreements have been 
signed implementing the “continuous operation” 
plan. Similar agreements for Victoria ship- 
yards were noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, April 
1943, p. 488. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Burrarp Dry Dock Co. Lp. 
or NorTH VANCOUVER, NorTH VAN SHIP 
Repairs Lrp. AND THE BLACKSMITHS AND 
HELPERS’ UNION oF CANADA, LocAL No. 1. 


Supplementary agreements to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943, until ithe cessation of hos- 
tilities, when the basic agreements will be 
reverted to and these supplementary agree- 
ments terminated except as to the provisions 
for vacations with pay and rates of pay which 
shall remain in force and become part of the 
basic agreements. (The basic agreement for the 
North Van Ship Repairs Ltd. was noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1942, p. 106 and 
that for the Burrard Co. in the June, 1942, 
issue, p. 737.) 

Upon 60 days’ notice given after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, negotiations will be entered 
into to reduce the hours of work in order to 
take eare of returned service men and post war 
problems. 

Hours: The shipyards operate seven days per 
week and three shifts per day, and employees _ 
work six consecutive shifts and have the 
seventh day off as a day of rest; these days of 
rest are to be rotated; with a change every 
four weeks. If required to work on his weekly 
day of rest, an employee to be paid double time. 
For the day shift, 8 hours to be worked, 48 per 
week, with pay for.51 hours; for the second 
shift, 74 hours to be worked, 45 per week, with 
pay for 9 hours a shift, 56 hours a week; for 
the third shift, 7 hours to be worked, 42 per 
week, with pay for 9 hours a shift, 56 hours a 
week. Premiums thus included of one hour’s 
pay per week for the first shift, two hours’ pay 
each for the second and third shifts are payable 
only on working six shifts in a calendar week 
unless prevented from doing so by the com- 
pany or by injury incurred during one of these 
shifts. The additional premium of ‘two hours’ 
pay per week for the day shift is for working 
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the last half of the sixth shift and is to be paid 
even if six consecutive shifts are not worked. 
The number of statutory holidays is reduced to 
S1X, 1n accordance with Order in Council 8682 
(L.G., Oct., 1942, p. 1171). 

Vacation: After one year’s service, one week’s 
vacation with pay during the succeeding year. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Burrarp Dry Dock Co. Ltn. 
or NortTH VANCOUVER, BURRARD (VANCOU- 
VER), Dry Dock Co. Lrp., NortH Van SHIP 
Repairs LTD. AND BOILERMAKERS AND IRON 
Pe arb leas ge! UNION OF CANADA, LOCAL 

OoeL. 

Supplementary agreements to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities, 
when the basic agreements will be reverted to, 
except as to the provisions for vacations with 
pay and rates of pay which shall remain in force 
and become part of the basic agreement. These 
agreements terminate the supplementary agree- 
ments of April, 1942 (L.G., Feb., 1943, p. 217). 
(The original agreements for the Burrard Dry 
Dock Co. Ltd. of North Vancouver and the 
North Van Ship Repairs Ltd. were noted in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1940, p. 278; an 
amendment (applicable to both of these firms) 
was noted in the June, 1941, issue, p. 700; a 
second amendment to each of these two agree- 
ments was noted in the April, 1942, issue, p. 481. 
The original agreement for the Burrard (Van- 
couver) Dry Dock Co. Ltd. was noted in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, June, 1942, p. 737.) 

The terms of these three supplementary 
agreements of May 1, 1943, are the same as those 
for the blacksmiths’ union as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—WEST COAST SHIPBUILDERS, 
Lrp. AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 452. 


Suppementary agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities 
when the basic agreement will be reverted to 
and this supplementary agreement terminated, 
except as to the provisions for vacations. with 
pay.and rates of pay which shall remain in force 
and become part of the basic agreement. (The 
basic agreement was noted in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, Oct., 1942, p. 1208.) The terms of this 
supplementary agreement are the same as in the 
agreement for the blacksmiths’ union, as noted 
above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BurrarD Dry Dock Co. LTp. 
oF NortH VANCOUVER, BURRARD (VANCOU- 
VER) Dry Dock Co. Ltp., NortH VAN SHIP 
Repairs Lrp. AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WoORKERS OF CANADA, SHIPYARD SECTION. 


Supplementary agreements to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities, 
when the basic agreements will be reverted to, 
.except as to the provisions for vacations with 
pay and rates of pay which shall remain in 
force and become part of the basic agreement. 
These agreements terminate the previous supple- 
mentary agreements of April,, 1942 (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 218). (The basic agreement for the 
Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd. of North Vancouver 
was noted in the LAsour GAZETTE, Oct., 1942, p. 
1208; that for the Burrard (Vancouver) Dry 
Dock Co. Ltd., in the issue of Feb., 1943, p. 218; 
and that for the North Van Ship Repairs, Ltd., 
in the issue of Dec., 1941, p. 1570. 

The terms of these three supplementary agree- 
ments of May 1, 1943, are the same as those for 
the blacksmiths’ union, as noted above. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C.—Burrarp Dry Dock Co. Lrp. 
OF NORTH VANCOUVER, BURRARD (VANCOU- 
VER) Dry Dock Co. Ltp., NortH Van SHIP 
Reparrs Lrp. AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ 
SHIPYARD SECTION. 


Supplementary agreements to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities, 
when the basic agreement will be reverted to 
and this supplementary agreement terminated, 
except as to the provisions for vacations with 
pay and rates of pay which shall remain in force 
and become part of the basic agreements. These 
agreements terminate the previous supplemen- 
tary agreements of April, 1942 (L.G. Feb., 1943, 
p. 217). (The basic agreements were noted in 
the LaBour GAZETTE, December, 1941, p. 1570, 
with amendments as noted in the April, 1942, 
issue, p. 481. 

The terms of these three supplementary agree- 
ments of May 1, 1943, are the same a those for 
the blacksmiths’ union, as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Burrarpd Dry Dock Co. Lp. 
oF NorTH VANCOUVER, BURRARD (VANCOU- 
VER) Drypock Co. Lrp., NortH VAN SHIP 
Repairs Lrp., West Coast SHIPBUILDERS’ 
Lrp., AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, LOCAL 692. 


Supplementary agreements to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities, 
when the basic agreements will be reverted to, 
except as to the provisions for vacations with 
pay and rates of pay which shall remain in force 
and become part of the basic agreements. (The 
basic agreement for the Burrard Dry Dock Co. 
Littd. of North Vancouver was noted in the 
LABourR GAZETTE, July, 1940, p. 728, and that 
for the North Van Ship Repairs, Ltd., in the 
issue of Feb., 1941, p. 180; amendments to both 
were noted in the April, 1942, issue, p. 481.) 

No basic agreement between this union and 
the Burrard (Vancouver) Dry Dock Co. Ltd. 
is on file in the Department. With reference 
to the West Coast Shipbuilders Ltd., no basic 
agreement was signed, but this supplementary 
agreement was signed nevertheless. The terms 
of the supplementary agreements of May 1, 1943, 
are the same as those for the blacksmiths’ union, 
as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BurrarpD Dry Dock Co. LTD. 
OF NortTH VANCOUVER, AND NATIONAL 


UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, LOCAL 
No. 3. 
Supplementary agreement to be in effect 


from May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostili- 
ties, when the basic agreement will be reverted 
to, except as to the provisions for vacations 
with pay and rates of pay which shall remain 
in force and become part of the basic agree- 
ment; it terminates the previous supplementary 
agreement of April, 1942 (L.G., Feb., 1948, 
p- 218). (The basic agreement was noted in 
the Lasourk GAZETTE, June, 1940, p. 606, and 
an amendment in the April, 1942, issue, p. 
481.) The terms of this supplementary agree- 
ment are the same as those for the blacksmiths’ 
union, as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—NorTH VAN SHIP REPAIRS 
Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPER- 
ATING ENGINEERS, LocaL 115. 


Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities, 
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when the basic agreements will be reverted to, 
except as to the provisions for vacations with 
pay and rates of pay which shall remain in 
force and become part of the basic agreement. 
(The basic agreement was noted in the LaBour 
GazettE, Feb., 1943, p. 217.) The terms of this 
supplementary agreement are the same as those 
for the blacksmiths’ union, as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C——Burrarp Dry Docxk Co. Lp. 
or NorTH VANCOUVER, NorTH VAN SHIP 
Repairs LrTp. AND BROTHERHOOD’ OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 138. 


Supplementary agreements are to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostili- 
ties, when the basic agreements will be reverted 
to, except as to the provisions for vacations 
with pay and rates of pay which shall remain 
in force and become part of the basic agree- 
ments; it terminates the previous supplementary 
agreements of April, 1942 (L.G., Feb., 1948, 
p. 218.) (The basic agreements signed by both 
companies, was noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1940, p. 493, and amendments in the 
April, 1942, issue, p. 481.) The terms of these 
supplementary agreements are the same as 
those for the blacksmiths’ union, as noted 
above. 


VANcouveErR, B.C.—BurrArD Dry Dock Co. Lp. 
or NortH VANCOUVER, AND AMALGAMATED 
BUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, PATTERN- 
MAKERS’ UNIT. 

Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostilities, 
when the basic agreement will be reverted to, 
except as to the provisions for vacations with 
pay and rates of pay which shall remain in 
force and become part of the basic agreement. 
(The basic agreement was noted in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1941, p. 1570, with amend- 
ment in the April, 1942, issue, p. 481.) The 
terms of this supplementary agreement are the 
same as those for the blacksmiths’ union, as 
noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BurRARD Dry Dock Co. Ltn. 
oF NorTtTH VANCOUVER, NoRTH VAN SHIP 
Repairs LTD. AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND STEAMFIT- 
TERS, LocaL 170. 


Supplementary agreements are to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostili- 
ties, when the basic agreement will be reverted 
to, except as to the provisions for vacations 
with pay and rates of pay which shall remain 
in force and become part of the basic agree- 
ment; they terminate the previous supple- 
mentary agreements of April, 1942 (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 218). (The basic agreement for the 
Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd., was noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1940, p. 728, and that 
for the North Van Ship Repairs Ltd., in the 
issue of Feb., 1941, p. 180; amendments to both 
agreements were noted in the issue of April, 
1942, p. 481.) The terms of these supplementary 
agreements are the same as those for the black- 
smiths’ union, as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Burrarp Dry Dock Co. Lr. 
oF NorTH VANCOUVER, AND SHEET METAL 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL 280. 


Supplementary agreement is to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostili- 
ties, when the basic agreement will be reverted 
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to, except as to the provisions for vacations 
with pay and rates of pay, which shall remain 
in force and become part of the basic agree- 
ment; it terminates the agreement of April, 
1942 (L.G., Feb., 1943, p. 218). (The basic 
agreement was noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1940, p. 729, and an amendent in the issue 
of April, 1942, p. 481.) The terms of this sup- 
plementary agreement are the same as those for 
the blacksmiths’ union, as noted above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BurRRARD Dry Dock Co. Ltp. 
OF NORTH VANCOUVER, NoRTH VAN SHIP 
Repairs LTp. AND DocK AND SHIPYARD 
Nes, UNION OF VANCOUVER, LOCAL 

OM2: 


Supplementary agreements are to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostili- 
ties, when the basic agreement will be reverted 
to, except as to the provisions for vacations 
with pay and rates of pay, which shall remain 
in force and become part of the basic agree- 
ments; they terminate the agreements of April, 
1942 (L.G., Feb., 1943, p. 217). The basic 
agreements were noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, p. 1570, with amendments in 
the issue of April, 1942, p. 481.) The terms of 
these supplementary agreements are the same 
ie? those for the blacksmiths’ union, as noted 
above. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—WEST CoAST SHIPBUILDERS 
Lip. AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 
OF CANADA, WELDERS AND BURNERS’ UNIT 
No. 4. 


Supplementary agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943, until the cessation of hostili- 
ties when the basic agreement will be reverted 
to, except as to the provisions for vacations 
with pay and rates of pay which shall remain 
in force and become part of the basic agree- 
ment. (The basic agreement was noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1942, p. 1208.) The 
terms of this supplementary agreement are the 
same as those for the blacksmiths’ union, as 
noted above. 


‘Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


NortH SypNEY, N.S.—NEWFOUNDLAND RalI_- - 


WAY AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 1259. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1943, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect which was noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1942, p. 1485, with these exceptions: 

The hourly wage rate is increased by 5 cents 
to: 55 cents for day work, 65 cents for night 
work; the cost of living bonus of 7 cents per 
hour is continued. Provision is now made for 
the settlement of disputes. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES (OCEAN NAVIGATION) AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL 1657 (CHECKERS AND COOPERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1943, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. (The previous 
agreement for these workers was with another 
union and was noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1940, p. 729.) Preference in employment 
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to be given members of the above local union, 
when available. 

Hourly wage rates: for checkers, 64 cents for 
day work, 74 cents for night work; for coopers, 
63 cents for day work, 73 cents for night work; 
checkers employed as head checkers, in office 
work or on stowage or as warehousemen, 5 cents 
per hour extra. A war bonus of 6 cents per 
hour is paid. In addition to hourly wage rates 
and the war bonus, there is a cost of living 
bonus of 8 cents per hour which is to be 
adjusted with changes in the cost of living, in 
accordance with federal government regulations. 
Meal hours are fixed, and if required to work 
through them, men are to be paid at double 
time until relieved; double time for all work 
on Sundays and three holidays; employees 
called to work mails, express or baggage on 
Sundays or holidays to be paid from time of 
reporting, with a minimum of two hours at the 
prevailing rate. 

Arrangements are made for the settlement of 
grievances, 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Air Transportation 


CANADA.—CANADIAN Pacirric Arr Lines Lt. 
AND ITS EMPLOYEES ENGAGED ON AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION, FIELD MAINTENANCE AND SHOP 
EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE MAINTENANCE 
OF AIRCRAFT, AERO ENGINES AND SUCH 
OTHER EQUIPMENT AS MAY BE USED IN AIR 
TRANSPORTATION, AS REPRESENTED BY A DULY 


ACCREDITED COMMITTEE OF THE SAID 
EMPLOYEES. 
Hours: For field maintenance employees, 8 


hours to be specified if possible; if required to 
work more than 48 hours per week, compen- 
satory time off to be allowed. For shop employ- 
ees, the normal working day to be 8 hours; for 
work in excess of 48 hours in a week, compen- 
satory time off to be allowed. Vacation: after 
one year’s service, monthly rated employees to 
have two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Monthly wage rates for certain classes: air 
engineer (senior) $175, journeymen_ $165, 


inspector $175, air engineer $115 during first. 


year to $155 during fifth year and after; 
dopers, upholsterers, fabric workers $110 and 
$130, junior mechanic $105 to $125, helpers $60 
to $100, cleaner and labourer $75, apprentices 
$60 to $150, storekeepers $100 to $125, shipper 
and receiver $110 and $115, issuer $60 to $90, 
truck driver $85 to $100. Apprentices, if 
accepted, are to serve five years, when they will 
be journeymen mechanics or air engineers in 
their respective classifications. Provisions are 
also made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Trade 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.——TIW0o WHOLESALE GROCERY 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS, LOCAL 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1943, 
to March 31, 1944, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. No discrimination 
against employees on account of union activity. 

Hours: 48 per week; overtime at time and 
one half; work on Sundays or holidays, double 
time. Monthly wage rates: shippers $120, head 
packer $115, receivers $115, truck drivers $105, 
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warehousemen $105, junior warehousemen $85, 
pickup boys $60. Inexperienced help (except 
pickup boys) to receive $10 less than the regular 
rate for first six months and $5 less during 
second six months, Vacation: After one year’s 
service, employee entitled to a vacation of 10 
days, with pay. Seniority rights and procedure 
for the settlement of disputes are provided for. 


Service: Public Administration 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CI¥FY OF CALGARY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRI- 
CAL WORKERS, LOCAL 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1942, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
general working rules and conditions in the 
agreement applicable to all civic employees at 
Calgary were noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1938, p. 1420, and are still in effect. 

Hours: 40 per week, except operators who 
work for 44 hours. Overtime: time and one 
quarter for first hour, time and one half for 
next three hours and double time thereafter; 
doublé time for Saturdays (as long as 40 hour 
week is in force), Sundays and holidays. 

Daily wage rates: journeymen cable splicer 
$8.70; line, repair and testing, maintenance 
and trouble, trolley, welding, station, inside and 
car wiring, armature winding journeymen $8.05, 
apprentices to these trades $3.35 to $6.40, ground- 
man $5.85, are trimmers $6.60, motor and con- 
troller man $6.90, line inspector $8.80, station 
and operating departments—operator $155.20 to 
$170.82 per month, apprentice operators $3.20 
to $4.20. 

Vacations are to be governed by the general 
agreement for all civic employees except that 
operators on shifts to have three weeks vacation 
with pay after three years’ continuous service in 
that work. Apprentices to serve four years, and 
one apprentice allowed to three journeymen 
except for inside wiremen and operators where 
one apprentice allowed to one journeyman. 


Service: Business and Personal 

GLACE Bay, N.S.—A Dry CLEANING ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND THE Dry CLEANING AND LAUNDRY 
EMPLOYEES, LocaL No. 1. 


Agreement reached following strikes noted in 
LABOUR GAZETTE, April, p. 486, to be in effect 
from March 1, 1943, to February 29, 1944. 
Hours: 44 per week, and each employee has the 
right to work each day of the week. Overtime 
is payable at time and half, double time for all 
work on Sundays and holidays. Vacation: the 
parties are to negotiate the proposal that em- 
ployees with six or more months’ service have 
one week’s vacation with pay, and those with 
one year’s service, two weeks. Wages: em- 
ployees may refer the matter of wages to the 
Regional War Labour Board, whose finding shall 
be embodied into this agreement. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN (OPERATORS OF 
RESTAURANTS AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAU- 
RANT EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
Loca 282. 


Agreements to be in effect from January l, 
1943, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. All employees 
must be or become union members. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, with one day 
off in seven. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half. Minimum weekly wage rates: female em- 
ployees $14, except apprentices or learners who 
may be paid from $10 during first month to 
$12 during third month, waitresses on a lunch 
- counter (counter girls) $16, female short order 
cooks $18, bus boys $15, part time female em- 
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ployees 40 cents per hour with a minimum of 
$1. 60 on each occasion. <A cost of living bonus 
is payable in accordance with federal govern- 
ment regulation. Where meals are furnished, 
15 cents may be deducted from wages for every 
meal taken. Vacation: after one year’s service, 
one week’s vacation with pay each year. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or with- 
out changes as considered! advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is 
given in the Laspour GazertTn, January, 1943, 
page 86. Proceedings under this Act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour Gazerte monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of three new agreements, the 
amendment of one and the extension of the 
period of another, all of which are noted below. 
Requests for the extension of new agreements 
for funeral undertakers at Montreal and 
checkers and coopers (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal were published in the Quebec Offi- 
cial Gazette, May 8, and for a new agreement 
for building trades at Ste. Agathe, in the issue 
of May 29. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for police department employ- 
ees, firefighters, municipal employees (outside 
services) and municipal employees (perman- 
ent) all in Quebec city, and tanneries through- 
out the province were published in the issue 
of May 1; for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the paper box (uncorrugated paper) 
manufacturing industry throughout the prov- 
ince, garages and service stations at Mont- 
real, barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers 
and building trades at St. Hyacinthe in the 


issue of May 8; for the amendment of the 
agreement for the fur industry at Quebec 
city, in the issue of May 22; and for the 
amendment of the agreement for hardware 
stores at Quebec, retail stores, etc., at Magog 
and the-sheet metal industry at Montreal, in 
the issue of May 29. 


Manufactsring: Fur and Leather Products 


Fine GLoveE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE 


On Order-in-Council, dated April 28, and 
gazetted May 1, makes obligatory the terms of 
a new agreement between certain manufac- 
turers of fine gloves and La Fédération Nation- 
ale des Gantiers (The National Federation of 
Glove Makers). The agreement is to be in effect 
from May 1, 1948, to December 31, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
It applies throughout the province of Quebec. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 49 hour 
week, 

Apprenticeship to be for two years for table 
cutting of gloves and mitts; one year for stitch- 
ing gloves and mitts; no apprenticeship for 
examining, blocking, block cutting, machine 
cutting (clicking) and cutting around the pat- 
tern (knife cut) of fine gloves and mitts. One 
apprentice table cutter allowed to every 20 
table cutters or fraction thereof employed by 
one employer, and one apprentice operator to 
each ten operators or fraction thereof. Wages 
are $6 to $12 per week for apprentice table 
cutters and $7 and $9 for apprentice operators. 

An employer may not have mitts or gloves 
cut or blocked at his employee’s home, but may 
have them sewn and examined there if he 
wishes. Employers not to charge needles to 
operators. 

Wages for stitching, examining and blocking: 
the former basic piece rate schedule which has 
been adjusted for a few classes and enlarged 
from time to time, remains in effect. In this 
schedule the piece rates for cities and towns 
of less than 15,000 population are 10 per cent 
below the larger cities (other than Quebec and 
Three Rivers). The increase payable over the 
basic rates is now 21 per cent. 

Wages for cutting operations: the former 
piece rate schedule for this section of the indus- 
try which had been adjusted for some classes, 
remains in effect, as also the provision that the 
piece rate for cities and towns of less than 
15,000 population is 10 per cent less than in 
the larger cities. The increase payable over the 
basic rates is now 382 per cent. 

Work GLOVE MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.—An Order 


in Council, 
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dated April 28, and gazetted May 1, makes 
obligatory the terms of a new agreement 
between certain manufacturers of work gloves 
and La Fédération Nationale des Gantiers 
(The National Federation of Glove Makers). 
The agreement is to be in effect from May l, 
1943, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. It applies 
throughout the province of Quebec and replaces 
the two agreements which formerly were sep- 
arately in effect, one for cutters, the other for 
other operations. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday to Thursday, 8 
on Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 48 hour week in 
the cutting departments; 9 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 49 hour week in the other departments. 
Apprenticeship is two years for cutting and 
one year for stitching; no apprenticeship for 
other operations. One apprentice allowed to 
every ten cutters or fraction thereof for cutters 
and for operators. Weekly wages of apprentices 
$7 and $9 during first year. Home work is for- 
bidden. Employers not to charge needles to 
their employees. 

Wages: For the cutting departments, the 
basic wage schedule, which from time to time 
has been adjusted and subject to general per- 
centage increases, remains in effect; the per- 
centage increase over the basic rates is now 
37% per cent. For other departments, the basic 
wage schedule also remains in effect; the per- 
centage increase over the basic rates for these 
departments is now 21 per cent. For all depart- 
ments in cities and towns of a population of 
15,000 or less, wage rates are 10 per cent less 
than in the larger cities. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


DRESS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
oF QuEBEC.—An Order in Council, dated May 
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19, and gazetted May 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (L.G., Oct., 1940, p. 1075, 
Nove, p...11202-5 March,,.1942, i p,.°353;.. March, 
1943, p. 340) by a change which does not affect 
the summaries as previously given. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUE- 
BEC.—An Order in Council, dated April 28, 
and gazetted May 1, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain lithograph- 
ing firms and the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America Local 27, which is to be in effect 
from May 1, 1943 to December 31, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
It applies throughout the province of Quebec. 


The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement previously in effect 
between this same union and the Canadian 
Lithographers’ Association, Province of Quebec 
Branch (L.G., Dec., 1940, p. 1310; May, 1942, 
p. 631; Feb., 1943, p. 219, April, p. 490) with 
these exceptions:— 

The hourly wage rates for feeders and feeder 
operators in the press department are increased 
by 4 cents per hour for the lower paid classes 
to 6 cents for those receiving over 60 cents per 
hour. Vacation: After one year’s service, all 
employees to have an annual vacation of one 
week with 4 week’s pay. 


Service: Business and Personal 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 12, and gazetted May 22 extends 
the term of this agreement (L.G., Oct., 1941, 
pm. 1ol5, Dec! p. 15738 July, 19425 p..857; April, 
1943, p. 490) to June 6, 1944. 


Protection on the Home Front 


At the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, last April, 
Mr. T. A. Rice, retiring president, spoke in 
part as follows: 

“To-day all the world is engaged in building 
barriers against an enemy. Our air force, our 
army, our navy, are all barriers which we as a 
nation are erecting at great expense against a 
common foe. In order that these national 
barriers may remain strong enough to resist 
attack and help us to win a victory, the second 
line barriers must be effectively built in all 
our workshops on the widespread home front. 

. Do we realize that every time a barrier is 
allowed to fall, another man or woman goes 
off the production line to the hospital? In 
these times a barrier lost on the home front, 
in your shop or mine, may be just as impor- 
tant as an outpost lost in Libya, in the 
Solomons, or on any other fighting front. A 
man down on the home front is a man lost 
to the-cause, temporarily at least.” 

Mr. Rice referred to some specific barriers 
as follows: 


“Goggles—a barrier between sight and blind- 
ness. Often the difference between a good 


workman doing a fine job and a total loss to 
production and liable to become in the end 
a drain on society. 


“Safety Shoes—a barrier between a man who 
can walk perfectly while he performs a worth- 
while job and a casualty who draws our sym- 
pathy and needs attention. 


“Guards on Saws or Punch Presses—all bar- 
riers between a good workman able to use all 
his faculties and a maimed man or woman who 
must forever be given sympathetic preference 
and put on light work of a minor nature. 


“Safety Feet on Ladders—often the only 
barrier between a workman performing a 
dangerous job overhead and a workman who 
ultimately arrives in the hospital as a casualty 
from a fall due to a sliding or broken ladder. 


“Locked Starting Boxes on Electrical Equip- 
ment—very often the only barrier between the 
maintenance repair man doing repair work and 
possible electrocution or mangling of an inno- 
cent victim when the prime mover is started 
by someone who does not know a man IF 
working on the equipment.” . 


War Emergency Training 


Statistical Summary for the Month of April, 1943—Training for Farm 
Work—Cost of Program during Fiscal Year 1943 


T the end of April, 1948, 18,631 persons 

were attending the various classes being 
carried on under the provisions of the War 
Emergency Training Program. As compared 
with the enrolment on April 30, 1942, this 
total represents an increase of approximately 
3,500 trainees. 

While there was a sharp decrease in the 
number training in the pre-employment indus- 
trial classes there were substantial increases 
in the part-time industrial, R.C.A.F., Navy 
and plant school totals. The total enrolment 
in the pre-employment classes on April 30, 
1943, was 2,954, as compared with 4,899 at the 
and of April, 1942. It is believed that the 
oeak enrolment in’ this type of training has 
been passed. 

In part-time industrial classes, however, 
there were 4,167 individuals in training at the 
end of April, 1948, an increase of about 2,300 
persons, as compared with 1,871, the total in 
training on April 30, 1942. There is little 
change in the Army totals, but the enrolment 
in the Navy classes has increased from 178 to 
945 trainees. 

At the end of April of this year there were 
1,282 trainees enrolled in plant schools as 
contrasted with 371 for April, 1942. 

The supply of trainees for full-time pre- 
employment classes has shrunk and in some 
areas it has been impossible to enrol a full 
class. 

Through an arrangement with National 
Selective Service, steps are being taken to 
facilitate the transfer of individuals employed 
in non-essential industries to jobs in war 
industry through the medium of part-time 
evening classes. 


Minimum Age of Student Trainees for Farms 


A recent Order in Council (P.C. 3868, May 
10, 1943) amends the War Emergency Train- 
ing agreements entered into between the 
Dominion and the provinces by lowering the 
minimum age of students who may be pro- 
vided training in farm work during the sum- 
mer vacation period. The relevant paragraph 
reads as follows: 


The Province will select for training for 
work in War Industries persons, male or 
female, who shall have reached their sixteenth 
birthdays, and who shall be British Subjects 
or Nationals of other countries approved by 
the parties hereto, without discrimination or 
favour in relation to the racial origin, 
religious views or political affiliations of such 
persons. 


In view of the shortage of farm workers in 
certain provinces the following sentence has 
been added by the new Order: 

In training secondary school pupils for 
farm work during the vacation period, the 
minimum age shall be 14 years. 


Farm Training 


To meet an anticipated shortage of farm 
help in the Prairie Provinces, particularly at 
harvest time, a co-operative arrangement has 
been concluded with the Province of Alberta 
by which older students from the secondary 
schools who are willing to work on the farms 
during their vacation period will be given one 
month’s preliminary training during which 
time they will receive subsistence allowances. 
This training may be given either on a farm 
or in certain selected centres throughout the 
province. At these centres the training will 
be designed to develop physical fitness of the 
boys and to give them certain basic instruc- 
tion in various types of farm work. 

Training is also being given to selected in- 
dividuals in the construction of hay and grain 
sweeps which are designed to reduce very con- 
siderably the amount of man power needed 
for haying and harvesting operations. Similar 
plans will likely be put into effect in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 


Costs of War Emergency Training 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1943, the approximate cost of War Emergency 
Training Classes throughout the country was 
$6,500,000 for approximately 3,655,000 man- 
days’ training, or a gross cost of $1.78 per 
trainee day. This cost was made up as 


follows: 
Subsistence allowances ............-. We. 
Salaries of instructors and supervisors 66c. 
Materials, supplies and hand tools.... 18c. 
Capital expenditures for machinery 
and equipment; alterations to build- 
TOSS oe eer ee a ee 5c. 
_ Other general operating costs........ 17c. 


These figures include the operation of classes 
for tradesmen for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, full-time pre-employment classes for 
industry, part-time industrial classes and the 
operation of plant schools. The gross cost 
was approximately the same as for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. There was an increase in the 
cost of instruction and supervision but a de- 
crease 1n expenditures for supplies and hand 
tools. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Staff Training Organization set up—Insurance Registration— 
Claims for Benefit 


HE need for a well defined staff training 

policy and program at all levels of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission organ- 
ization has been felt for some time. May, 
1943, saw the realization of this long-felt need 
and ‘as the result of a conference of Staff 
Training Advisors held at Head Office, Ottawa, 
May 24-29, plans were formulated to imme- 
diately put into effect a progressive Local 
Office training program comprised of “Induc- 
tion” and “On-the-job” training. 

Staff Training Advisors have been appointed 
for each of the five regions, as well as for the 
Toronto Local Office. It is expected that the 
appointment of a Staff Training Advisor for 
the Montreal Local Office will follow in the 
very near future. The following appointees 
attended the Ottawa conference: J. A. 
Trudelle, Quebec ‘Region; C. S. Raper, Ontario 
Region; Leo. J. Curry, Maritime Region; 
J. B. Larway, Prairie Region; E. R. Bradbury, 
Pacific Region; Robt. Stevenson, Toronto 
Local Office. 

The conference was under the guidance and 
direction of Mr. T. Parkinson, recently. ap- 
pointed as Senior Staff Training Advisor with 
Headquarters in Ottawa, assisted by a num- 
ber of the Head Office Departmental Officials. 
Staff Training is a section of the Operations 
Division, headed by Dr. E. P. Laberge. 

The function of these Advisors who will 
specialize on training standards, techniques 
and methods is of a consultative rather than 
a supervisory nature. They will work through 
and with the line officers in endeavouring to 
secure increased efficiency of operation in the 
local offices by the promotion of scientific 
methods of instruction. 


Local offices grade 2 and above will be 
encouraged to set up Staff Training Faculties 
or Committees, drawn from their own per- 
sonnel. i 

Some of the benefits of this program will be 
immediately apparent, while others will be 
reflected in the operation over a period of 
time. 

Insurance Registration 


Reports from Local Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission showed that 
at June 1, 1943, 167,475 employers establish- 
ments and 3,074,015 insured persons were 
registered. 

With the exception of one relatively small 
group, uninsured persons are no longer being 
registered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Statistics with regard to such 
registrations are, therefore, no longer avail- 
able. 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AT JUNE 1, 1943 








Employers Insured 
Establishments Persons 
Region Registered Registered 
Maritimes. 4:3. i594 - 12,535 239,007 
(QUEDEG tio ay sct« oboe 49,173 945 263: 
Ouitarig ipa: oc file vee 60,487 1,203,612 
Pyare ieee ciate mene 31,450 42'7 228 
PacihiGe res duce hes eee 13,830 258,905 
Total for Canada.. 167,475 3,074,015 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the month of 
April, 1943, was $141,990.92. During the month 


REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO APRIL 30, 1943 1 
(Inclusive of claims pending on March 81, 1943) 


Claims R Nera at DisPosaL OF CLAIMS 
I Received 
nsurance Offices Insurance 

*Otices | Oftees for | aniowed | Not, | Pendin 
a ng Adjudication oe Allowed & 
MT OTCUOD ME ort tases ue eee eee ara iC a MR st boa I 433 448 283 60 105 
(Moritreal si ie a th oh ister nis aoe Se Te, 2,516 2,530 1,666 379 485 
PE GTONtOM, 2 ee. nee Here sa pm SCA, OM 28 3b 2 Rea 752 676 447 139 ¢0 
PEON GON tity GAs Ae ie cit a ee ees Sean 62 66 48 11 7 
North Bay de. See ee oe oe amy? eine, MeO 43 38 26 2 10 
WNT pee eee et neta Nee GABA SP Ns tor ee ate 536 568 390 98 80 
Saskatoon: cs ee. ie eres an Mi ton PR ee ae eden ta 183 176 104 vs 55 
HA TAON CON Se ae ae lee aii: oe eo eee 188 197 149 30 18 
VETCOUV ER Stes ones eee, oe ee Re RE ote ae an 420 427 318 41 68 
ELS OMA he cok Se et eR TS cote 5,133 5,126 3,431 777 918 


1 Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, were published 
on page 653 of the May issue of the Labour Gazette. In this and succeeding issues the figures will be cumulative fcr the current 
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fiscal year only. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


4,095 claims were received at the nine offices 
of the Commission, which together with the 
1,031 claims pending at March 31, made a 


total of 5,126 claims for adjudication. Of © 


these, 3,431 claims were allowed, 777 claims 
were not allowed, and 918 were pending at the 
end of the month. 

An analysis of the 777 claims not allowed by 
insurance officers reveals the following reasons 
for non-allowance: 209 claims under Section 
28 (1) in which the applicants had made insuf- 
ficient contributions; 40 claims under Section 
28 (11) in which 32 applications were not made 
in the prescribed manner, and 8 of the claim- 
ants were not unemployed; 14 claims under 
Section 28 (111) in which 9 claimants were not 
capable of work and 5 were not available for 
work; 2 claims under Section 43 (b) (1) for 
refusal of offer of work; 3 claims under Sec- 
tion 43 (b) (11) for neglect of opportunity to 
work; 501 claims under Section 43 (c) in 
which 50 were discharged due to their own 
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voluntarily leaving without just cause; 1 under 
Section 43 (d) for being under 16 years of age; 
7 under Section 43 (f), 6 of which were 
in class “O” contributions, and 1 for other 
reasons. 


Appeals and References 


During the month of April there were 118 
references and 11 appeals made by claimants 
to Courts of Referees. In addition there were 
4 references by insurance officers to Courts 
of Referees; and 110 references and appeals 
which had not been heard at March 31. Of 
the 243 cases, 126 were heard, 112 had not 
yet been heard at the end of the month, and 
5 were withdrawn. The Courts of Referees 
allowed 42 claims and disallowed 84. 


Appeals to Umpire 


There were no appeals to the Umpire during 
the month. Two appeals remained pending as 


misconduct, and 451 were disqualified for from March 31, 1948. 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943,-TO 
APRIL 30, 1943 


REQUESTS FROM 


Refer- Total Court’s DEcIsIoN 
Pieter a Nae CLAIMANTS ences by | Refer- | Not Yet | With- Heard 
SeUEICS Mar 31 /43| Refer- Insurance|] encesand} Heard drawn oe 
é Pnees Appeals | Officers | Appeals Allowed Sinead 
Monetoncce- = -n 1 3 7d et, Sc ae 6 2.” Wee t Stee oe 4 1 3 
Montreal..... 64 61 Do | eed. eee 127 74 1 52 20 32 
POrontO eee eee 20 28 4 1 53 13 2 38 10 28 
TOndOnee nese ltas eka tet 1 ree te Figen | a Bie eae 1 1 0g egies eee 
North Bay...... TRY Pees, See Poe Sch Ie a ean i ARS SR Op Ta ra eine 5 ae haae: BS Mek MBS dee 1 
Winnipeg........ 9 15 1 2 2a 16 1 10 5 5 
Saskatoon....... 3 Bd lle ya AN all ae: Dirge 5 1 IRE eee te 4 1 3 
Edmonton....... 7 8 PAS Loe i 17 ORCL es 11 4 7 
Vancouver....... Dae | heat, eek. | eats thea atresia -arcks eee | par ah ce csops cl itihs sie cusneis OTe a Sens eae 5 


————$—$ | | | ES T_T Nf ee" 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


PNRORMATION in this section regarding the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 

ning of April, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 
- The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

This month’s article shows a slight decrease 
in employment. Reports were submitted by 
13,555 establishments. These firms employed 
a total of 1,809,081 persons at the beginning 
of April, 9,570 fewer than at the beginning of 
March. This decline was in conformity with 
the trend in 18 of the previous 22 years of the 
record but was below average in extent. It 
took place largely in logging and construction, 
mining also being quieter. 

The index number of employment (based on 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
stood at 180-5, as compared with 181-5 in the 
preceding month. A year previously, at April 
1, 1942, the index registered 165-2. At the 
outbreak of war it stood at 119-6. 

The same employers also submit each month 
information regarding payrolls, which is in- 
corporated in this article. The per capita 
average wage in the Canadian industries sub- 
mitting returns rose from $30.72 a week in 
the last report to a new high of $31.09 at April 
1, 1943. The figure for April 1, 1942 had been 
$28.41. 


Employment conditions at the end of 
May as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
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tion in various industries at the end of May. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces, and British Columbia. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements; April.—From the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions re- 
ported as vacant across the Dominion, to- 
gether with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 


During the four week period ending April 
29, Employment and Selective Service Offices 
reported an increase in the daily average of 
placements in employment, both when com- 
pared with the preceding five weeks and with 
the month of April, 1942. With the exception 
of a decline in logging, all industrial groups 
showed gains in placements under the first 
comparison and there were marked advances 
over April, 1942, the most pronounced being 
in manufacturing, transportation and trade. 
During the four weeks under review there were 
240,025 vacancies reported, 206,022 applications 
for employment and 144,373 placements effec- 
ted in regular and casual employment. The 
marked increase over last year was due to 
National Selective Service Regulations under 
which employers seeking workers, and persons 
desiring employment, must notify Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of May, 1948, the per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members was 1:0, as compared with per- 
centages of 1:3 in April, and 3-3 in May a 
year ago. The May percentage was based on 
returns compiled from 2,258 labour organiza- 
tions with a total membership of 423,590 
persons, 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1943, 


- as Reported by Employers 


NDUSTRIAL employment at the beginning 

of April showed general curtailment, in con- 
formity with the trend in 18 of the previous 
22 years of the record. The decline, which 
was below-average in extent, took place very 
largely in logging and construction, from which 
some 12,700 and 4,900 persons, respectively, 
were released by the co-operating firms. Min- 
ing also was quieter. Heightened activity was 
indicated in the remaining industrial groups 
the greatest expansion was in manufacturing, 
transportation and trade, with smaller gains 
in services. The general increases, however, 
were moderate in all cases, that of 3,874 work- 
ers in manufacturing being the smallest 
seasonal advance indicated since the outbreak 
of war. The durable goods industries reported 
the addition of some 4,000 workers, but there 
was a slight falling-off in other classes. 

Data were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 13,555 firms, whose 
employees numbered 1,809,081 at April 1, com- 
pared with 1,818,652 at the beginning of 
March; this was a reduction of 9,570, or 0-5 
per cent. The weekly payrolls distributed by 
these establishments amounted to $56,240,800, 
exceeding by $367,115, or 0-7 per cent, the dis- 
bursements reported at March 1. The general 
per capita weekly average rose from $30.72 at 
that date, to a new high of $31.09 at April 1. 
This increase is partly seasonal in character, 
resulting to some extent from the release of 
persons in the lower brackets of earnings; on 
the other hand, the latest figures of aggregate 
and average weekly earnings were adversely 
affected to some extent by strikes in various 
parts of the’ country. The April 1, 1942, 
average had been $28.41. 

The contraction in employment at the date 
under review slightly lowered the crude index; 
based: on the 1926 average as 100, this stood 
at 180-5, as compared with 181-5 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 165-2 at April 1, 1942. 
Since then, there has been a gain of 9-3 per 
cent in employment with an accompanying 
rise of 18:7 per cent in the aggregate weekly 
payrolls. As already stated, the decrease in 
employment at April 1, 1943, was rather less 


than average according to the experience of © 


past years, so that the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed an upward movement, advancing 
from 189-1 at March 1, to 191-2 at the date 
under review. 

Payrolls 


As already stated, the weekly payrolls 
reported at April 1 by the firms furnishing 
statistics aggregated $56,240,800, as compared 
with $55,873,685 distributed on or about March 
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1. The gain amounted to 0:7 per cent. The 
weekly average earnings of the typical individ+ 
ual in recorded employment rose from their 
previous maximum of $30.72 at March 1 to 
$31.09 at the date under review. The April 1, 
1942, figure had been $28.41. 

Including the figures for financial institu- 
tions, the most recent survey shows that the 
total number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the nine leading industrial groups 
was 1,872,310, as compared with 1,882,018 at 
the beginning of March. The weekly payrolls 
of these workers totalled $58,201,627 at April 1, 
as compared with $57,852,799 in the preceding 
report. The per capita average for the nine 
main industries, including finance, was $31.09, 
as compared with $380.74 at the beginning of 
March, and $28.47 at April 1, 1942. The latter 
two averages were slightly higher than those 
given in the preceding paragraph for the eight 
leading industries, for which records of em-.- 
ployment are available for a lengthy period, 
so that they are used in the general compari- 
sons.of this bulletin. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at March 1, 1943, 
and April 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 


converted from their original base, 1926—=100, 


to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
that in the period for which data are avail- 
able, the number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment in the eight leading industrial groups 
has shown an increase of 18-1 per cent, while 
the aggregate weekly earnings of these work- 
ers are higher by 44:1 per cent. (Table I). In- 
cluding finance, the gain in employment from 
June 1, 1941, to April 1, 1943, amounted to 
17:5 per cent, and that in payrolls to 42-8 per 
cent. . 
From April 1, 1942, to April 1, 1943, there 
was an increase of 9-3 per cent in employment 
in the eight industries, accompanied by that 
of 18-7 per cent in the weekly payrolls. The 
explanation previously given for the much 
greater rise in the latter than in employment 
may again be stated:—(1) the growing con- 
centration of workers in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay are above 
the average and, in addition, there is a con- 
siderable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
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extension of the system of paying a cost-of- 
living bonus to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which this allowance has been cal- 
culated have been increased on more than one 
occasion since its institution, and (8) the pro- 
gressive up-grading of employees as they gain 
experience in their work. In certain cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been granted. In 
spite of these main factors reacting favourably 
upon the earnings of the typical wage-earner, 
the average weekly pay envelope, as a result 
of the continued dilution of labour and other 
factors, has not shown advances commensurate 
with those in the index of aggregate payrolls. 
Thus, the latter has risen by 18-7 per cent 
from April 1, 1942, while the index of per 
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capita earnings has increased by 9-4 per cent 
in the 12 months. 

The effect of wartime demand for manu- 
factured commodities is seen in the growth in 
employment and payrolls in factories, which 
in the period of observation has greatly ex- 
‘ceeded that in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries; where the index of employment in the 
former has risen by almost 33-4 per cent from 
June 1, 1941, that of payrolls has advanced 
by 64:5 per cent. The weekly earnings of 
the typical individual engaged in factory work 
have increased by practically 24-2 per cent, 
while the all-industries’ average has risen by 
22-3 per cent. The factors given above as 
influencing the general trends have had an 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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even greater influence in the case of manu- 
facturing. 

The expansion in employment and payrolls 
in the production of durable goods has been 
particularly noteworthy in ‘the months for 
which data are available; in this class, the 
index of employment shows a gain of 52-7. 
per cent, accompanied by an increase of 91:6 
per cent in the salaries and wages distributed 
in the interval from June 1, 1941, to April 1, 
1943. Although there has recently been some 
contraction in certain non-durable goods, the 
index number. of employment in this group at 
April 1 was higher by 16-4 per cent than that 
indicated at June 1, 1941, since when there 
has been an increase of 36:6 per cent in the 
payrolls disbursed by the co-operating estab- 
lishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the re- 
ported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course also an extremely important 
factor. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —The upward trend in manu- 
facturing continued in evidence at the begin- 
ning of April, but the number of persons added 
to the working forces was smaller than usual for 
the season. Statistics were tabulated from 7,610 
plants employing 1,168,377 workers, as compared 
with 1,164,502 at March 1. With rare excep- 
tions, this gain is the smallest between any two 
months in the period since the outbreak of 
war; it was also decidedly less than at April 1 
in any other year since 1989. The increase 
raised the index, (1926—100), from 223-4 at 
March 1 to 224-1 at the date under review, 
when it was 12.4 per cent higher than that of 
199-4 at the first of April in 1942. Since the 
gain was below-average in extent, the season- 
ally-adjusted index declined, falling from 228-2 
at March 1 to 226-0 at the date under review; 
this is the third month in succession in which 
the seasonally-corrected curve has’ been 
lowered. 


The weekly salaries and wages paid on or 
about April 1 by the co-operating firms totalled 
$37,119,355, a sum which was larger by 1-2 
per cent than that of $36,667,809 reported by 
the same employers at March 1. The per 
capita weekly average at $31.77 was higher 
by 28 cents than that of $31.49 at the preced- 
ing period of observation. The April 1, 1942, 
figure had been $28.94. In the 12 months since 
then, the index of payrolls has risen by 22-9 
per cent, a proportion which considerably 
exceeds that of 12-4 per cent in the index of 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Eieur LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 





Employ- 
ment 

Agere Votes a Betis C8 lea se Ap site ehh Fl fold BAO ei has RL Se 100-0 
Dave ple ey eee cee onen eee LET 102-9 
oN D Toate sees Sn stole: ay nlite err, BR ate CABAL A wy Chaser 5 2 105-0 
Septe phe tector Sate eee eat Be tegen 3: aie eet a eer at 106-4 
OCG SETS etecs Sia anne raier.se SA eI eRe ee 108-4 
INO tlt Sear ne ee cere ae et tae ee eee Te 109-6 
DD Fev cPi A lect as crus hin he seemch ini (Nei deter beasts cra xh antilouts Aier ds 110-4 
Se vi ie De CL GU a ere ee A IAP Sa RES Sm Sek PO a 108-4 
Ye) 0 aie aL aki eas able cen 38 ee Me HU cai NANO Sy a Bae nae 108-2 
Meare iF ihe tt eee tel Shot SRY a Et i deel pee Ae 108-0 
ADE h Tisaciss dati eranvacetvah io anweptey ne deena eid ier tscnde 108-0 
May Pierre aoe ee etn ei ere RAD se: 109-5 
June: PLE eters eet ieee freer eee emer te 112-3 
Ua yb Deeded ced craps este Miele cone cinraan va at ated Cet I <7 114-9 
PATI Blech eh centre sash roles slenrclke- Oe dobey dace RA RET rer ae ran as 116-3 
Sept. WLS eur ere ee it oeenre Ate ee eee a 117-3 
OYC AR a) Cert, Sent inet as ok NER AP GRE SAME EOTARS “cet «hyo SEREER 118-6 
INO: Pre eck atria e coy at eho el tee eel 1h 119-9 
Cea sceosdl ase tad ay hed Lovcen Seyi a silva een ae ME MR re aig sl 122-0 
AEA 0 Uterine ap rane lar ant ct ORS te actrees uct GA S57 REST 120-1 
CDs. Uti deaeade ea bebe sorb attresisk ped a2 ot 118-5 
IM s BL Aa patesteras sicreeeyaustouratecdtce nena e Reena ott 118-7 
Da Nie Wb et Re BAR Meth we Pod BIR Ne EM a os BF ip 118-1 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 


Aggregate | Per Capita | Employ- | Aggregate , Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 

100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25°69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117°3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
139-5 29-96 132-2 157-4 30-65 
143-2 30-721 133-0 162°5 31-491 
144-1 31-09 133-4 164°5 31-77 





1 Revised. 
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employment in manufacturing in the same 
period. The greater growth in the wages dis- 
tributed by the co-operating establishments in 
the twelve months has been dealt with briefly 
in an earlier paragraph, under the heading 
“Payrolls”’. 

Iron and steel works continued to add to 
their personnel, but the gain was, with only 
one exception, much smaller than in any other 
month since the war commenced. Shipyards, 
aircraft and other vehicle plants again showed 
heightened activity. Lumber, pulp and paper, 
chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal 
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and miscellaneous manufacturing factories also 
reported moderate increases. On the other 
hand, animal food, tobacco, beverage and 
textile works were slacker. The falling-off in 
the last-named and in the animal foods divi- 
sion was contra-seasonal; that in tobacco fac- 
tories was seasonal in character. 

Recent monthly bulletins on employment 
and payrolls have pointed out that, largely as 
a result of wartime shortages of labour, the 
employment afforded by an increasingly large 
number of factories turning out consumers’ 
goods has declined from the extraordinarily 


TABLE JII—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at April 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at April 1, 1943, March 1, 1943 


and April 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


















































Per Capita InpDEx NUMBERS OF 
‘ a an eae of pean Weekly Earnings 
eographical an ‘mployees eekly at 7 Aggregate Week! 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls _ |———_____ Employment ee Payeolle ‘ 
at ats April 1,] Mar. 1, | April 1, 
April 1, April 1, 1943 1943 1942 | April 1,/ Mar. 1, |April 1, | April 1,{ Mar. 1, | April 1, 
1943 1943 . 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 

(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 126,767 | 3,650,068 | 28-79 | 28-25 26-40 | 111-0 | 110-5 102-1 147-8 144-5 127-7 

Prince Edward Isl.. 2,097 ,015 24-09 22-90 22-42 100-8 103-5 85-9 114-3 111-6 90-7 

Nova Scotia........ 70,061 | °2),275437 30-11 29-77 27-34 111-3 110-1 104-2 150-2 146-9 131-3 

New Brunswick..... 49,109 | 1,824,116 26-96 26-19 25-04 111-8 112-3 100-3 145-5 141-9 123-6 
Quebec.............. 572,810 |16, 742,219 29-31 28 -96 26-38 124.4 126-4 112-4 155-1 155-7 126-4 
Ontario Sa Mee 754,162 |24,286, 772 32-20 31-82 29-79 114-6 116-1 108-0 137-0 135-9 120-1 
Prairie Provinces..... 183,173 | 5,560,071 30-35 30-14 28-53 105-5 105-5 98-1 122-9 122-2 109-0 

IMADIbOW Si. cme 87,296 | 2,622,743 30:04 29-64 28-40 106-7 106-7 100-6 121-4 119-9 108-6 

Saskatchewan...... Sans 42 972,207 28-81 28-88 27-23 95-5 96-4 88-6 110-5 111-7 97-2 

Alp ertare ty. teas Satie, G2 Elgon Goo aL 31-63 31-52 29-41 109-7 109-7 103-6 132-2 131-7 116-6 
British Columbia.... 172,169 | 6,001,670 | 34-86 | 34-88 | 30-47 | 187-1 | 185-2 | 116-9 | 178-0 | 167-9 124-6 

CANADA........ 1,869,081 |56,240,800 | 31-09 | 30-72 | 28-41 | 118-1 | 118-7 | 108-0 | 144-1 | 143-2 121-4 

(b) Crrrmes 
Montreal saat ieee 281,628 | 8,608,005 30-57 30-56 27-62 131-3 130-3 113-6 161-2 159-7 127-5 
Quebee City....3....2. 87,943 972,030 25-62 24-98 22-43 161-7 158-5 126-8 201-7 192-7 136-9 
7TORODtOMM east ia ee 250,038 | 8,008,463 32-03 31-52 29-58 126-7 126-5 114-0 152-4 149-7 127-6 
Ottawiart eee. nee 21,761 83 , 169 2€-80 26-64 Zod 109-4 108-8 104-0 127-9 126-5 114-8 
jeleneamikvay ete ns 62,563 209,372 33-46 33-26 31-40 118-3 118-1 112-1 144-1 143-0 128-4 
Windsor. tects sa8t fa 42,073 | 1,819,292 43-24 42-11 39-07 134-7 135-6 116-1 153-3 150-4 119-8 
Wintitperes eer sen ete 56,290 | 1,604,326 28-50 27-99 26-89 110-3 109-1 104-3 124-5 120-9 111-4 
Vancouver sscss cans: 85-819 | 2,906,606 33-87 34-07 29-43 169-3 168-7 125-4 222-4 223-0 144-3 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........ 1,168,377 |37,119,355 31-77 31-49 28-94 133-4 133-0 118-7 164-5 162-5 133-9 

Durable Goods!. ... 647,427 |22,679, 302 35-03 34-65 31-89 152-7 151-9 123-7 191-6 188-4 142-9 

Non-durable Goods. 503,725 |13,822,341 27-44 27-31 25-42 116-4 116-5 115-0 136-6 136-0 125-6 

Electric Light and ; 

POWER seas 17,225 RL 35-86 35-75 34-53 90-3 89-4 92-3 100-4 99-1 99-1 
ogein gts eet ° 56,458 | 1,388,043 23-70 22-59 20-26 119-1 146-0 131-8 149-8 174-9 143-0 
Mining@reee nc. 8 otk Tore a ya le iA 36-49 36-84 35-11 90-6 91- 98-8 105-6 107-7 111-9 
Communications...... Dina ge 782,555 28-49 28-86 28-02 105-8 105-8 104-7 111-2 112-6 108-3 
Transportation........ 138,100 | 5,033,630 85-45 36-38 34-64 110-3 108-0 99-8 126-8 123-9 1092 
Construction and 

Maintenance........ 149,823 | 4,606,364 30-75 29-67 26-54 85-2 87-9 70-3 115-0 114-5 84:3 
Servicesine shies stiactant 40,447 747,655 18-48 18-32 16-98 106-0 105-3 101-1 122-4 120-5 107-5 
4X0 ROP CRE Oey 153,293 | 3,872,074 25-26 25-14 24-06 94-9 93-8 97-6 105-5 103-8 103-6 
Eight Leading Indus- 

OTIGS Shee cnt ores 1,809,081 |56,240,800 | 31-09 | 30-72 | 28-41 | 118-1} 118-7 | 108-0 | 144-1 | 143-2 121-4 
NANG OM, atte emt ee 63,229 | 1,960,827 | 31-01 | 31-23 | 29-89 105-5 | 105-7] 105-9 113-6 114-6 109-8 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries......... 1,872,310 /58,201,627 | 31-09 | 30-74 | 28-47] 117-5 | 118-1 | 107-9 | 142-8 | 142-0 120-9 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as 


listed in Tables 4 and 7, with the exception of electric light and power. 
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high levels reached before the labour strin- 
gency became so marked; where only two of 
the industrial groups shown in Table IV had 
reported less activity at April 1, 1942, than at 
the same date in 1941, 17 divisions at the 
beginning of April, 1943, showed a reduction in 
the 12 months’ comparison. Notable among 
these were the furniture, boot and shoe, pulp 
and paper and tobacco and: beverage divisions, 
as well as several branches of textiles; in these 
groups, however, employment was still in 
greater volume than in the period prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities. The recent falling-off 
in many of these classes is more noteworthy 
for the reason that, in a great many cases, 
they are engaged in manufacturing commodi- 
ties or parts directly required in the war 
effort. On the other hand, employment in an 
important number of industries has reached 


new all-time highs in recent months; especially ’ 


important among those in this category are 
the chemical, beverage and the various metal- 
using industries. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed by the reporting employers at June 
1, 1941, as 100, the index number of payrolls 
at April 1, 1948, was 164-5, as compared with 
162-5 at the beginning of March, and 133-9 at 
April 1, 1942. There was accordingly an in- 
crease of 22-9 per cent in the reported payrolls 
during the 12 months, accompanied by that of 
12-4 per cent in the index number of employ- 
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ment. An explanation has been given else- 
where in this report regarding the disparity 
in the rates of increase in employment and 
payrolls; the up-grading of employees as they 
acquire experience is a factor of particular 
and increasing importance in the manufactur- 
ing industries, tending to counteract the effect 
of the large scale dilution of labour resulting 
from the existing shortage. Another factor 
exercising unusual influence in the case of 
manufacturing is the changing industrial dis- 
tribution of the wage-earners in recorded em- 
ployment. The effect of this is clearly shown 
by a comparison of the figures for the durable 
and the non-durable goods groups. Thus, the 
payroll index in the former at the date under 
review was 34:1 per cent higher than at April 
1, 1942, while that in the non-durable goods 
division was 8:8 per cent higher; in the 12 
months, the index of employment in durable 
goods has risen by 235 per cent, while that 
in the non-durable classes has gained by only 
1-2 per cent. 

Since the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been especially pro- 
nounced increases in the salaries and wages 
paid in the chemical, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, miscellaneous manufactured 
products, electrical apparatus and tobacco in- 
dustries. The advances in these industries 
have been accompanied by important though 
relatively smaller gains in employment. In 


TABLE IIJ-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








a 
E 
4 o 
o8 ° & a el 3 
< go go] ‘ ° =) Q ° 3 Q 
-- qe Bagiieg | Gace meg! dogo: | wen (elie 
we Lee} et 
< a2 | fu | 68 o- g = #9 a 2 ES 
5 si |fag!] za | 2g & 5 4-9 Ss! a < no 
April 1920 anne 97-4 Oe ST reel aoree But c caste Oats 94-6 100-4 Co I aes ek ON I oe Oe 96-1 
April 1) 1928.02.32. 102-3 OSD Rita eaaien Ane cal lineeny eae 99-2 106-0 TOU Orr a ceertatell rete oeteasl sore cer 100-0 
April 1, 1929:..:.. 110-4 107953) eae eee, Wee echt wate ede 101-1 117-4 LS Oeil me ae eee eas on Cal eocts aes 106-0 
Apral 1319300) 420 107-8 107 Ci tee meetup as Racal eee. ke 103-7 112-7 OB Die) euerces cay | cere sie creat toner: one tore 106-0 
Aprile We aAG Sit ie ee 99-7 102 Saleen ee tee. lu eat mnie oh ys 98-5 102-4 LAS 7A ped oseestete| (eimai oa Ir dah Suet 92-4 
April) Ua 1932 ea. 87-5 SSed cine er ere | eas | et ree ae 85-0 91-1 SOM ae nee cele Sahel ees eee 80-9 
Aprile T988e). 5 rae 76-0 TS Sha lies ee Meee oka ce bi feat cde ores Bt oe 73-1 78-3 (B20 2 ee este Nahe omelette ee 68-8 
April 1, 1934...... 91-3 CO Ga Died ot Fa elt ae 85-1 98-7 SOS Wl amen moee | cmon Rete cee 86:6 
Ancl 1e19385)4.4 93-4 QORSi ieee ean. 8 el meee ea, 85-9 100-7 SG Oil enema ie aeiercton | more eee 91-8 
Aral 10 10360. 1 97-4 NOU Si Re ee eee ck orate bake 91-4 103-4 OO Oates. eral ek Wee linea te: 95-9 
April 2) 1937e...4.8 103-0 OSs 45 lame oar eee. Raul vere, Doe 102-2 108-8 SORA cites Ci ne'|s kite sie ett stead ous 97-5 
Aprils ly L938 iene 105-0 | 108-6 80-0 115-6 90-5 107-4 109-6 89-4 89-2 87-4 91-0 100-2 
Aprilia 1930n eae 104-9 99-7 88-3 114-7 82-3 109-4 108-0 91-7 88-9 91-9 95-8 100-5 
April \1),) 194050535) 111-9 111-8 94-0 123-7 98-4 112-2 118-8 96-7 94-8 94-4 101-2 102-8 
tora Weta ok ae 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 119-4 143-1 152-0 116-7 113-3 106-6 128-5 129-4 
April tp 942 haat 165-2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 176-8 | 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 
Wan le 1O43ecnne 183-7 180-0 112-0 194-5 166-1 198-7 187-4 140-7 | 1387-6 131-7 151-3 185-4 
Hebe 1A Shae ek 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-2 150-1 198-7 186-6 1384-7 | 182-7 121-8 | 146-5 181-4 
ul age Bares Ae 181-5 Hols 110-9 184-8 151-5 198-9 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
aril Lie eens fo 180-5 169-1 108-0 186-8 150-8 195-7 | 185-6 135-3 133-1 121-7 147-6 185-0 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at April 1, 1943] 100-0 7-0 1 4-2 2-7 31-7 41-7 10-1 4-8 1-9 3-4 9-5 





: Notre.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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practically every case, and notably in the 
industries just mentioned, the per capita 
averages in the various branches of manufac- 
turing were considerably higher at the date 
under review than at April 1; 1942. 


Logging—Seasonal curtailment on a scale 
rather below the average at April 1 in the 
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experience of the years since 1920 was in- 
dicated in logging at the date under review, 
according to returns furnished by 501 em- 
ployers whose working forces aggregated 
56,458, as compared with 69,151 persons at 
March 1. Although this decline was smaller 
than the loss noted at April 1, 1942, the latest 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
el 








Industries 1Relative Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
aaah Weight 1943 1943 1942 

WED ICAL ACULITINNG 0 ese A ec eae ice a Me 4 eee ae aes kane te 64-6 224-1 223-4 199-4 
ANTI A HLOCUCtE—-CCI DIGI St ts eshte eee eee eon ee nce ne ws i-9 170-5 171-8 162-3 
SANA Cs PTOCUICES eet ote erase co ree sa ale sets eta Ho hie See EIB et ters 0-2 128-4 126-3 117-2 
FSA MET ATC PLOCUCES HR RETA e oH «REN aR ON RAIN ite ret eek oSiatmvan e Beles s 1-6 143-0 142-4 142-7 
OObS AN GUSHOCS po aeteen deed e evoke oakte PA cis abd caiaie obit hone scar ee a 1-0 128-5 127-6 133-2 
Tum. beriand, Producten. ote... LEA ie Aas ee eee ot Pade reales 6 3-3 110-6 109-2 113-9 
Rouph and dressed) lamaber §:/ 5320. oak. SETA a i ws chges ease 1-8 90-3 90-1 101-2 
Hurnitures. $050 Spree ea aU ARE ORE. Ses. ls SSNS Salad 0-5 109-2 109-4 114-6 
Otherriumberproductsn esas ccort cae ees co deeere nets pee 1-0 188-0 180-6 160-8 
MMi SILAS HUM CHUSNE AAT Stee oo ee BOR Aree PA Rohe cis cea Tite dic cigs Se aisle srsis 0-1 46-9 46-5 40-2 
Plgntproaducts—-ecily lo wytarwiek. 5 Bel h Netra eR: eu. sth eM bioyhee Siskares 2:4 136-5 136-6 136-2 
Pulpapaupa per PLOdUGLsr tee Taek te ena. ete anions oe stele. 4-4 126-7 126-0 132-8 
JERE bovies so bp oy24 0720 ce Aimee: Beem OV 5 Ot ioe Sterns 5 Bi ls MA Od coat 098 oN LO 1-9 115-1 113-7 123-2 
TBADCHIDLOGUCUS eet Cetaia ECE tLe ticcs ea beets ets oe as ve Os 0-9 188-8 185-0 188-9 
Pepvieimen ca DUO ee Manin <n ete aa mere eel teer  s saiaanareann ove 1-6 120-6 121-8 126-2 
UD berprocductsyy. Cel swe ttt. se lac ee kh ote eee eels + Peebles ica mara nel ss 0-9 129-4 128-9 127-2 
es Lito: BIOGUCte Cre a. LEE pe aoe. ROUTE. Pee ell 8-0 165-4 165-5 169-0 
FE ROR Me VATURATIT HOLE cs Meee, CW GRRE) UM wee yx « qusih hectua te 2-9 169-5 169-8 177-8 
Cotton Waumancdielotity.. bauikt. .cetine. Wise an. os pe ens 1-4 123-6 124-5 129-6 
Woolengarn and Cloth, once Me sk tt geil cai, «saber ee 0-7 197-4 197-0 206-3 
ATOACIAL StKSANGSTl ke COOUS Omens et aan tat tte hee os Been ee ces 0-6 557-8 551-9 580-4 
Hosleryiandiknitigoodel 4.6 (40.204 wd eos Gils bas. oR aEL oe 1-2 138-0 138-4 145-4 
Garments and jpersonalmurnishingsy, ..oc.d. a. euaeic eee Meche 2:9 171-0 172-0 171-6 
Other textile producteve: ce eres leet HORTA pea eens 1-0 179-6 176-2 173-2 
FLODSCCOM RE went ane barby INE wae aoe ER Bee Marae. «TR nae 0-7 160°6 174-5 166:0 
IRGVELA LES a epee tet: MERE | Meer!) ha PLE Rk oly. DRO a. cnet Ba ah 0-6 214-0 218-5 222-3 
Chemicalsand allied productacs.. 0002 ck) valine vaueyuseccndegueeses 5-3 760-5 755-5 707-1 
Clay glass sd stone products)... 2 ceb.ccsties ob. ddteutess weatess 1 RANE oem 0:8 130-1 129-1 128-5 
HOIOREFIC ght ANG POWSE ace te on aks celn aden eb oa So ecy css eden dane 0-9 135-3 134-0 138-4 
HMilectricaliapparatia 2 eases: 2st ant cmt a etlnete.. eae slele cee 2-3 292-2 289-2 242-7 
Drom ena preslaroductde. toa sa) cy teres os 2) Wat Caan oy ec eae eO 25-9 344-6 343-3 266-6 
Crude; rolled and forged product] yy. Qhecs OY lw ke nce ce db access 1-8 256-7 259-1 244-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles) teu ti lateness see eee eee 1:5 253-5 255-5 251-7 
NECICUIUFHIMMpPlEMONtSie a cas ete oeiias one wei ceils eee 0-6 135-3 135-6 118-5 
BAC ty Clic 16S RLY Tee fs eae EP eee Ree Sees, PS PR ee at ci 9-8 281-7 279°7 230-4 
niomonies apaiparte oe ke ke he eae a ee 2:5 313-8 316-3 280-7 
DveorenipDGlGine ANC TEPAITING,. 002-2. cyes eee ese ee ec eas 10S eeMas dele 4-1 1,637-4 1,579-2 760-6 
Elcating spplianeaatt ii) | cies! el ean ao. wel AS Sw uae < ahs 0 0:3 161-9 161-7 160-4 
Trou and steel fabrication (026.85) 90) io ot. o a ana ames ents oats rear 1-2 335-5. 334-5 279-2 
Houndryand machine shop products #1. cones. eek eaten oc eek ee 1-0 317-1 332-7 285-6 
Other iron sndisteelproducta (ain) S50) id LLG Sk crete oars 5-6 479-9 483-8 355-9 
Noruterrous motaliprodicta 3444456, 24.0948 4 aus a vodaiacsakewe sci: 3-4 407-7 403-0 331-8 
Non-metallic mineral products....0..... 5... ceccecccscececcveseawa bones 0-9 204-6 205-0 190-8 
Mhidcelishcous wicciee Satien hk. da. alley ore. of jade. ia beer 1-0 399-2 394-3 326-1 
ODS ET Sa ee a ee re NS weet nti Shoah ck Loree, | are OE 3-1 188-6 231-1 208-7 
ELENA Re eee ree TNS) hg ORO Seis oa a erpnmenialy 4-2 160-6 162-2 175-0 
COBEN SEs cravat te oie, cA s PLE ENE) ete eed eats OSE SRNG asec Pas ee 1-4 92-4 93-4 97-4 
INLOLEASIIC ONES sa deat ene eee oe ae ote ad Diavis bans ene nese eiace SRe S 2-2 315-6 320-5 357°3 
on-metallic minerals (except coal)............ceececeeceseneeceeeeenes 0:6 151-5 149-4 153-6 
Cammuplcations rq. agi ys hide Wen See Deh A gi Gaels ss ve eee oe 1-5 102-8 102-8 101-8 
MGIC OTADNS SALE Gree amie arene cue en tp ay ety ete tytiays svanstce aw sini eae ae 0-4 132-3 130-2 117-3 
Mrelephones eet EMV aii UA Ome ROL eR A ents 1-1 94-8 95-4 97°5 
PE EATIEDOTIAUION | 604.20. ast ere Oc bids «kid eA ala eee 7:6 109-4 107-1 99-0 
Street railways and cartage..................-- ery Mike UREN, rn er 2-2 162-9 161-6 146-2 
UCHR PAW AVE, rau e eis CRIs Peas T EOE UO «+ os das che cy 4-4 100-3 99-5 91-6 
Slimming and mtevedoring yes airs. dean t obese dasa Shwam + <eber Meee as 1-0 83-2 74-7 74-2 
Construction and Maintenence...................0. 20 cece cece eee eee nee 8-3 118-8 122-6 98-0 
UVic, Aye x Ae eee, Seen eee PRO LA. Ab EN STRUNIES oo hascccie dyin he 4-1 171°3 174-1 131-1 
igh wanes Maas mks o mal, Serpe, AR Myc PA aoe, eu AEs, Sem 2-1 96-3 92-9 89-0 
RUE VR Tore ee ea cc ere NN Ee eels de ie hn «am Aa ane 2-1 86-2 97-9 72°6 
SSOPVICES ae ete te titre eee, fomiehte ERED AAT, soe ee sleee d 2-2 181-2 179-9 172-8 
DiOtemmake tostanrangeds. .. arc. We: dadecsest <a uerae sighs «+ cad». ¥ aes aoere 1-4 173-5 173-7 164-5 
ROT sOUA A (CUleH ValduNcle 108) yonc: ae mysisenmiae es visceccto neete Svs ceorevs wicra anes ames 0-8 194-6 190-5 187-1 
radeon) <3: AO UAE ED. SH ANT AORN AS SRO «6 ass ciskes che Sls 8-5 148-6 147-1 153-0 
CGD yt ce eet a eR ohne ot Aes ie NA ees cece Bic oc hase « 2 CAs 6-4 155-7 154-0 159-8 
Wholesale. Varees. Ste. ara e tae weet, let CERO On ee. dg oc eee 2-1 130-6 129-0 134-7 
PR URTNCEURGE RTOS Io AO VTINS LIL) COA OAD TR RE iiaig Goce 100-0 180-5 181-5 165-2 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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index of employment, at 188-6, was below 
that of 208-7 at the same date of last year, 
there being a falling-off of 9-6 per cent in this 
comparison. The payrolls reported aggregated 
$1,338,043,.a decrease of 14°3 per cent from 
the total indicated at March 1, 1948; however, 
the latest figure exceeded the weekly aggregate 
indicated at the beginning of April last year, 
the latest payroll index being higher by 4:8 
per cent. 

The per capita average earnings rose from 
$22.59 at March 1, 1943, to $23.70 at the date 
under review, as compared with $20.26 at 
April 1, 1942. It must be noted that the 
figures of aggregate and per capita earnings 
in logging do not include the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remu- 
neration of workers engaged in bush opera- 
tions. The high labour turnover in many 
camps is also an important factor in lowering 
the reported earnings. 


Mining —Seasonal curtailment was indicated 
in mining; the extraction of coal and of metal- 
lic ores afforded rather less employment, while 
quarrying and the mining of other non- 
metallic minerals showed moderate improve- 
ment. Data were received from 442 operators, 
employing 75,112 workers, as compared with 
75,850 at the beginning of March. The index 
in the mining group, at 160-6, was slightly 
lower than that of 162-2 in the preceding 
report, being also below that of 175-0 at the 
beginning of April, 1942; the falling-off in the 
latter comparison amounted to 8-2 per cent. 
In the year, the index of pay-rolls has shown 
a loss of 5-6 per cent. The weekly payrolls 
reported at the date under review amounted 
to $2,741,124, as compared with $2,795,007 in 
the preceding period of observation. The per 
capita figure declined from $36.84 at March 1 
to $36.49 at April 1, as compared with $35.11 
at April 1, 1942. 


Communications —Employment in commu- 
nications at the beginning of April showed no 
change on the whole, according to returns 
from 59 employers with a combined staff of 
27,471 persons, two less than at March 1. A 
moderately upward movement is usual at 
April 1. The salaries and wages paid at the 
date under review aggregated $782,555, as com- 
pared with $792,737 in the preceding report. 
The per capita average declined from $28.86 
at March 1 to $28.49 at the first of April, as 
compared with $28.02 at the same date of last 
year. The latest index of employment, at 
102-8, was slightly above that of 101°8 at 
April 1, 1942; in the 12 months’ interval, the 
payroll index has risen by 2-7 per cent. 

Transportation—Further considerable gains 
were indicated in employment in transporta- 
tion at April 1; statistics were tabulated from 
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588 employers whose working forces included 
138,100 men and women, 2,853 more than at 
the beginning of March. All three branches— 
local, steam railway and shipping and steve- 
doring—showed “heightened activity, the gain 
in the last-named being greatest. The index, 
at 109-4, was 10-5 per cent higher than that 
of 99-0 at April 1, 1942. The accompanying 
increase in the index of payrolls was 16-1 per 
cent. The weekly salaries and wages earned 
by the persons in recorded employment in 
transportation at April 1, 1948, amounted to 
$5,033,630, as compared with $4,920,308 in the 
preceding report. The latest per capita 
average was $36.45, as against $386.38 at March 
1, and $34.64 at April 1, 1942. 


Construction and Maintenance —Employ- 
ment in building and railway construction and 
maintenance was curtailed at the beginning of 
April, when highway work showed heightened 
activity. The 1,522 contractors and branches 
furnishing returns reported 149,828 workers, as 
compared with 154,709 at March 1. The 
salaries and wages disbursed, however, rose 
from $4,589, 578 at that date to $4,606,364 at- 
April 1. The gain, which was partly due to 
overtime work, raised the per capita average 
from $29.67 in the preceding report, to $30.75 
at the beginning of April. The April 1, 1942, 
figure had been $26.54. The index of employ- 
ment, at 118-8 at the date under review, ex- 
ceeded that of 98-0 at April 1, 1942, by 21-2 
per cent, while the latest payroll index was 
higher by 36-4 per cent. 


Services—Seasonal advances were indicated 
in the services division at April 1; the gain, 
which was below-average for the time of year, 
took place in laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, there being-a further falling-off in 
employment in hotels and restaurants. In- 
formation was received from 611 employers 
with a staff of 40,447 men and women, whose 
weekly payrolls at April 1 amounted: to $747,- 
655; the 40,173 workers reported at March 1 
had received $736,014 for services rendered in 
the preceding week. The index of employ- 
ment, at 181-2, was higher by 4:9 per cent 
than that of 172-8 at the beginning of April 
in 1942; the accompanying gain in the index 
of payrolls in the 12 months was 13-9 per 
cent. The latest per capita average was $18.48, 
showing a small increase over the figure of 
$18.32 at March ‘1, and also exceeding that of 
$16.98 at April 1, 1942. Attention must again 
be drawn to the fact that in hotels and 
restaurants, as in logging, many of those em- 
ployed receive board and lodging as part of 
their remuneration; the former division con- 
stituted some 61 per cent of the total reported 
in the service division as a whole at the begin- 
ning of April. 
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Trade—Employment in merchandising 
establishments showed seasonal improvement 
of about normal proportions at April 1, when 
the 2,222 employers furnishing statistics re- 
ported a personnel of 153,293 men and women. 
This was greater by 1,747, or 1:2 per cent, 
than the number they had employed at March 
1. The salaries and wages disbursed at the 
latest date amounted to $3,872.074, as com- 
pared, with $3,810,024 in their last report. The 
per capita average rose from $25.14 at March 
1, to $25.26 at the first of April, as compared 
with $24.06 at April 1, 1942. Over the year, 
the index of employment has decreased by 
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2-7 per cent, while that of payrolls has risen 
by 1-8 per cent. 

Financial Institutions—the 753 financial in- 
stitutions co-operating in the latest survey of 
employment and payrolls reduced their work- 
ing forces by 138, to 63,229 at April 1; the 
earnings of these persons aggregated $1,960,827, 
as compared with $1,979,114 paid on or about 
March 1. The latest per capita weekly average 
was $31.01, as compared with $31.23 at March 
1, 1943, and $29.89 at April 1, 1942. The index 
of employment in financial institutions, at 
122-5, was fractionally lower than that of 
122-9 at April 1, 1942, but the index number 
of payrolls was higher by 3:5 per cent. 


Employment Conditions at the End of May as Reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 


HE following abstract of regional sum- 
maries of reports from Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission indi- 
cates that employment conditions across 
Canada at the end of May were as follows: 


Maritime Region 


Although farming operations were being 
held up because of the unusually late spring, 
seeding was well underway in most areas 
throughout the Maritimes. An acute shortage 
of fertilizers was delaying the planting of the 
potato crop and seemed! likely to result in a 
reduction of the acreage. Fertilizer plants, 
especially in the St. John area, were badly in 
need of men. Groups of farmers had been 
organized to assist at the plants for one-day 
periods in efforts to obtain the fertilizer they 
required for their several farms. The demand 
for farm workers was increasing and the supply 
was inadequate to meet it. 

The fishing season had been a _ successful 
one. In most cases, catches had been good 
and prices had been maintained at a satis- 
factory level. No shortages of fishermen were 
reported, 

River driving was proceeding in most of 
the important logging and lumbering areas 
and was practically finished on the smaller 
streams. With the completion of this work 
it was expected that a substantial pool of 
labour would be available for other indus- 
tries. 

Skilled miners were needed for the coal 
mines, as well as labourers for the hard rock 
mines and lime quarries. Production declined 
in some instances because of labour shortages, 
absenteeism, mine accidents and small labour 
disputes. 


Nearly all manufacturing industries were 
very active. There was a serious shortage of 
workers for fish processing plants, but most 
sawmills appeared to have sufficient labour 
for the summer season. One firm of founders 
and machinists had been awarded an impor- 
tant contract for the repair of naval vessels, 
but sufficient additional labour had been 
found for this work for the time being. 
Tradesmen were urgently required at the 
Halifax shipyards. 


There was a serious shortage of carpenters 
and labourers in the building construction 
industry. In addition to local labourers, efforts 
were being made to obtain approximately 
1,500 through clearance, as well as several 
hundred from other industries of lower prior- 
ity. One important area reported a shortage 
of bricklayers. New contracts for construction 
work were being entered into daily and the 
labour situation was becoming correspond- 
ingly serious. 

Workers for the wholesale and retail trade 
were in demand at Halifax and were not 
available locally. Inadequate housing facili- 
ties were making it hard to secure help from 
outside points. Hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and other institutions, as well as private 
homes in several communities were in need 
of domestic help. Great difficulty was being 
met with in obtaining these, due, it was 
alleged, to the scales of wages being offered 
for this type of work. 


Quebec Region 


There was an active demand for farm 
workers throughout the Region, but it was 
claimed that wage scales were not sufficiently 
attractive to interest men in farm work. 
Arrangements had been completed in one of 
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the larger centres to send several hundred 
students to work on farms after the schools 
had closed in June. 

Although handicapped by a lack of adequate 
manpower, river driving was being rushed as 
much as possible. Wood cutters were badly 
needed also. It was expected that farmers 
could be persuaded to assist in this work after 
their spring seeding had been completed. 

Both base-metal and gold mine operators 
were facing an acute shortage of miners and 
mine helpers. 

It was hoped that the production of saw- 
mills would be increased in some areas, in 
spite of the fact that additional millmen were 
needed in two or three centres. Textile mills 
were hampered by a shortage of experienced 
power sewing machine operators. There was 
a high labour turnover in one important flax 
mill, said to be due to inferior working condi- 
tions there. In Montreal, there were shortages 
of skilled tradesmen in many lines and great 
difficulty was being met with in securing 
labourers for wartime industries, foundries 
and steel plants. 
centres appeared to be interfering with produc- 
tion in several lines. In one such instance, a 


number of coremakers and moulders were out: 


of work temporarily at an important centre 
in the Eastern Townships. These men were 
unwilling to accept positions through clear- 
ance in the hope that conditions would be 
righted and they could return to their former 
jobs. Labour unrest was appearing also among 
employees in some shipbuilding yards. Women 
workers were in demand “almost everywhere” 
and the supply was quite inadequate. At Que- 
bec city 100 girls quit work in the arsenals 
rather than accept transference to jobs in an 
out-of-town wartime plant. 

While building construction was not as 
extensive as during the corresponding period 
in 1942, the industry was very active in some 
districts. In the Montreal and Lake St. John 
areas there were critical shortages of ordinary 
labourers. Highway construction was being 
resumed, but no shortages of workers had 
been reported. 

Truckers and maintenance men were needed 
by the railways, but the supply of workers 
for steamship navigation appeared to be ade- 
quate. Truck drivers and repairmen were in 
demand throughout the Region. 

Qualified stenographers, draughtsmen and 
help for hotels, restaurants, hospitals and 
private homes were required at many points, 
but were not available in sufficient numbers. 


Ontario Region 


Farmers in many portions of Ontario were 
almost a month behind with their spring work, 
due to the excessive rainfall during May. In 
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other areas, better weather prevailed and 
good progress was being made with seeding. 
Men from “Alternative Service Camps” were 
relieving the farm labour shortage somewhat, 
though in southwestern Ontario the situation 
remained rather acute. With the return of 
better weather conditions, farmers in that 
section of the province were using tractors 
for ploughing at nights. Because of the better 
wages being paid on tobacco farms, many men 
were leaving wartime industries to take work 
in the tobacco fields. However, a shortage of 
fertilizers seemed likely to reduce tobacco 
planting by about twenty per cent. 


River drivers were in considerable demand 
in northern Ontario, but in the older portions 
of the province river driving was practically 
completed and the men who had been engaged 
in this work were being transferred, chiefly 
to employment in sawmills. A few men were 
needed in one or two centres for logging and 
for cutting cordwood. 


There was an acute shortage of mine 
workers at Timmins and, as a result, the mines 
there were operating at only sixty per cent of 
their capacity. Quarry workers were needed 
for the gypsum mines in the vicinity of 
Ingersoll. 

Butchers and meat packers, bakers and 
bakers’ helpers were in demand at a number 
of important points in central Ontario. Both 
male and female workers were required by 
the textile industry, notably at Stratford, 
where power sewlng machine operators were 
wanted also, to make gloves and mufflers for 
wartime contracts. Aircraft plants at Brant- 
ford needed skilled and semi-skilled male 
woodworkers, as well as labourers for their 
shipping department and women for fitting 
and sanding work. At other centres in western 
Ontario, aircraft manufacturers required addi- 
tional skilled cabinet makers, carpenters and 
labourers for veneer work. Skilled foundry 
workers, machinists, lathe operators and 
welders were in demand. It was proving diffi- 
cult to supply these. Motor mechanics were 
needed in Ottawa and very few were avail- 
able. A beginning was being made in the 


‘employment of women for work in the ship- 


yards at Kingston. Women were wanted for 
machine tool work at Ingersoll, where one 
plant was planning to operate three eight- 
hour shifts. Workers were needed! urgently by 
the rubber industry at Kitchener, Toronto 
and Welland; some of these firms were taking 
on unskilled workers for training. 


Carpenters were wanted for wartime hous- 
ing construction at Kitchener, plumbers for 
National Defence projects at Barrie, labourers 
for sewerage and power development work 
at Simcoe and St. Catharines and bricklayers — 
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and plasterers for wartime and general con- 
struction work at Ottawa. 

Freight handlers, brakemen, switchmen and 
firemen were needed by the railways and 
truck and transport drivers were required for 
highway transportation work. 


Prairie Region 


Although spring seeding was well advanced, 
wet weather was beginning to retard farming 
operations on the Prairies. Experienced dairy 
stockmen and men capable of handling trac- 
tors were urgently needed, but with these 
exceptions the demand for farm workers was 
becoming less acute. 

The labour shortage in the logging and 
timber industries was showing little improve- 
ment, particularly in northwestern Ontario, 
where both cutters and river drivers were in 
considerable demand. 

The gold mines were badly handicapped 
by a lack of sufficient labour and some of the 
mine operators were contemplating the possi- 
bility of being forced to close their mines. 
Base-metal miners and labourers were - also 
needed. Labour shortages in the coal mines 
were being relieved somewhat by the recent 
Government regulations with respect to exper- 
ienced coal miners employed in other indus- 
tries. 

More men and women workers were needed 
by the meat packing houses, because of 
increases in the production of hogs. This situa- 
tion was being relieved to some extent by the 
employment of farmers who had been granted 
temporary permits after they had completed 
their spring seeding. The baking and textile 
industries required more men, but few were 
available for this class of work. A number of 
workers were being transferred to work in 
the shipyards on the west coast. 

In spite of considerable unfavourable wea- 
ther in some areas, the demand for building 
construction workers was increasing. Good 
progress was being made, however, on war- 
time housing and other national defence pro- 
jects. 

The railways needed firemen, switchmen, 
maintenance men and men for extra gang 
labour. Women were being employed as car 
cleaners at a few points. Truck drivers for 
handling coal were in much demand. 

All types of domestic help were scarce; 
hospitals and other institutions especially, 
being seriously handicapped as a result. 


Pacific Region 


Progress was being made with the Emer- 
gency Farm Labour program in British 
Columbia by the establishment of uniform 
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rates of pay in some districts. Experienced 
help was needed for dairy farms. In some 
portions of the Okanagan area efforts were 
being made to obtain Japanese for farm work. 


There was no appreciable reduction in the 
demand for manpower in the logging industry. 
The chief requirements were fallers, buckers 
and chokermen. Men in the armed forces 
were not asking for temporary leave in the 
numbers that were anticipated and loggers 
were very reluctant to accept employment in 
the more remote camps, because of deduc- 
tions from their pay to meet transportation 
costs. An increasing number of men were 
needed in the Queen Charlotte Islands to get 
out spruce logs to be used in the manufacture 
of airplanes. However, the most serious handi- 
cap throughout the region appeared to be the 
shortage of common labourers. 


The need for miners and mine workers for 
both coal and base-metal mines was increas- 
ing, despite some assistance derived from the 
Regulations requiring experienced coal miners 
who were otherwise employed to return to 
the mines. 


Special efforts were being made to supply 
the heavy demand for packing house workers. 
Although a few sawmills on the lower main- 
land had increased their production, the over- 
all output in the region was far below normal, 
due both to log and labour shortages. Many 
mills were remaining closed and the demand 
for workers was general in all areas. Grinder 
room labourers were badly needed for work 
in the pulp and paper mills. Shipyards were 
reported to be suffering from severe shortages 
of men and were losing workers to the armed 
forces, to other industries such as logging and 
mining, as well as on the ground of physical 
disabilities. Although welders, machinists, 
engine fitters, electricians, painters, ship- 
wrights and other skilled tradesmen were 
urgently needed, there was an even greater 
demand for helpers and trainees. Arrange- 


“ments were being made under the War Emer- 


gency Training plan to increase the number of 
trainees. Efforts were also being made to 
obtain helpers through clearance. It was 
feared that the ‘situation might grow more 
acute as special new undertakings were being 
put under way in some of the shipyards. 


Skilled and semi-skilled tradesmen were 
required in large numbers in machine and 
engineering plants engaged in the production 
of war materials and equipment needed in 
the production of merchant and naval vessels. 
These were being sought through clearance 


-and from training schools so that mass pro- 


duction methods could be used! in some of the 
larger plants. 
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There was an acute shortage of skilled and 
semi-skilled construction workers and labour- 
ers for National Defence projects, especially 
for airport and road building in the northern 
areas. Carpenters and painters were required 
for out-of-town jobs, but qualified men pre- 
ferred to accept lower priority work in their 
home communities. 


Applications for Employment; 
A pril, 


HE volume of business transacted by 
Employment and_ Selective Service 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during the four-week period April 2, 
to April 29, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, showed an increase of 
6.3 per cent when compared with the daily 
average for the preceding five weeks and of 
397 per cent in comparison with April of last 
year. All industrial divisions, except logging, 
showed gains in the daily average of place- 
ments effected in comparison with the preced- 
ing five weeks and there were substantial 
advances over April 1942, the most important 
being in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified: and 
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Transportation companies were _ short- 
handed. Seamen and marine stationary fire- 
men especially, were needed. There was also 
a heavy demand for truck drivers for fuel 
distribution and general cartage. 

Hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry clean- 
ing establishments were greatly handicapped 
by the lack of sufficient qualified workers. 


Vacancies and Placements: 


1943 


placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment offices 
throughout Canada. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curve of vacancies in relation 
to applications followed an upward course, 
while the curve of placements in relation to 
applications continued on the same level as 
in March, 1943. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 116.5 during the four 
weeks ending April 29th, in contrast with 
108.9 during the previous five weeks, and 80.2 
during the month of April, 1942. The ratio 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 70.1 compared 
with 70.2 during the five weeks February 26, 
to April 1, and 58.1 during April of last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada during 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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the four weeks April 2, to April 29, 1943, was 
10,435 in comparison with 9,155 in the preced- 
ing five weeks and with 1,742 during the 
month of April, 1942. The average number of 
applications for employment received ‘daily 
during the period under review was 8,957 
compared with 8,402 in the previous period 
and with 2,172 during April a year ago. The 
average number of placements made daily 
by the offices during the four weeks ending 
April 29, was 6,277, of which 6,083 were in 
regular employment and 194 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, in comparison with a 
daily average of 5,904 during the previous five 
weeks. Placements during the month of April, 
1942 averaged 1,262 daily, consisting of 883 
in regular employment and 379 in casual 
work. 

During the period April 2, to April 29, 
1948, the offices referred 205,046 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 144,373 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 139,916, of which 
90,985 were of males and 48,931 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
4,457. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 160,489 for males and 79,536 
for females, a total of 240,025, while applica- 
tions for work numbered 206,022, of which 
134,941 were from males and 71,081 from 
females. Reports for the five weeks ending 
April 1, 1943, showed: 274,651 positions offered, 
252,039 applications for employment and 177,- 
114 placements effected, while in April, 1942, 
there were reported 43,534 vacancies, 54,297 
applications and 31,529 placements in regular 
and casual employment. The following table 
gives the placements effected by the offices 
each year from January, 1933 to date:— 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TOSS pace dot cree case 170,576 181, 521 352, 097 
OSA ee be kee ner Le 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
NOS Fi ath cane 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1OSGHE: BAC 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
103 JPR OE eh tarshce ces 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
193 Siebert beech ces. 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
TOS OMe ce aye as 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
TOLQ AR eh Be 320,090 155,016 475,106 
TOA ee hye r5 ee. 316,168 191,595 507, 763 
1042 RAM SBC micnclen 809, 988 85,638 895, 621 
1943 (17 weeks)....... 574, 842 21, 838 596, 680 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment andi Selective 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the four weeks ending 
April 29, 1943, showed a daily average of 442, 
compared with 359 in the preceding period 
and 127 during April of last year. The aver- 
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age number of placements effected daily was 
256 during the period under review, in com- 
parison with 245 in the previous five weeks 
and 114 in April, 1942. When comparing 
placements by industrial’ groups with April 
of last year, the most important gain was in 
manufacturing with somewhat smaller 
increases in trade, transportation andi services. 


’The only declines occurred in logging and 


agriculture and were unimportant. Industrial 
divisions in which the majority of placements 
were effected during the four weeks were: 
manufacturing 1,889; construction 1,425; ser- 
vicees 1,148; trade 642; transportation 444 
and mining 157. There were 4,164 men and 
1,623 women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review averaged 283 daily, compared 
with 265 in the preceding five weeks and 49 
during April, 1942. There was a daily average 
of 175 placements in comparison with 171 
during the preceding period and 39 in April 
of last year. Except for a nominal decrease 
in fishing and hunting, all industrial divisions 
indicated improvements in placements over 
April, 1942, the largest increase being in manu- 
facturing with moderate gains in construction, 
trade, services and transportation. Placements 
by industrial groups included: manufacturing 
1,249; services 811; construction 782; trade 
449; transportation 347; logging 159 and 
mining 148. Regular placements numbered 
2,860 of men and 1,024 of women. 


Quebec 


The demand for workers on a daily average, 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
period ending April 29, showed a decrease 
when compared with the five weeks ending 
April 1, but an increase over April of last 
year, the daily average being 2,929 during the 
four weeks under review, 2,956 in the preced- 
ing period and 302 in April, 1942. There was 
a daily average of 1,547 placements compared 
with 1,484 during tthe preceding five weeks and 
173 in April of last year. The outstanding 
gain in placements from April, 1942, was due 
to a marked increase in manufacturing, 
although services, construction, trade, trans- 
portation and logging were considerably higher. 
In addition, more moderate advances were 
reported in mining and finance. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing 20,016; services 4,575; construction 4,440; 
trade 2,603; transportation 1,619 and logging 
1,248. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 23,695 of men and 11,612 of women. 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ————__—_————| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
Prince Edward Island.......................05. 382 202 606 478 322 1 428 
Whiarlottetowh accuses heen tne eee eRe eek 210 110 398 196 179 1 291 
Summe;rsides. toh Wala eae oe co eee 172 92 208 282 LAS Win arate tee, 137 
INGVA SCOUAS har. eee en eat ee siaernere 9,780 8,367 75296 75462 5,465 97 2,816 
Atminerst ei. 1. Gate eet REL Bond Retera aioe 150 60 176 203 ATO! tal Rae ae 85 
HBGid pewaAbenawa. co cuoa ty arte ay eleic) Wale aici gale 206 504 109 99 SOs lis ceheer oreaete ei | 
Ged ON pal tba atin aaah ek MMat! (eM cuir 872 387 176 cing TOURS See See 27 
SAO Atech oA AMO ne OAL OMS AURA Ar Th held Raita Alt | 4,628 4,021 2,898 8, 288 2 2 Sa, kane pees 1112 
IBV CTNIGSS ate hide tek Sop cies cuneate sy ued ate tea 20 6 17 22 7 eh Gidea seardte 61 
RADE VILIO! ig cco sad eee eect bain state Oem eee 284 368 211 171 124 8 98 
HEI VierpOOM Ar. Sheik. heehee elaeer ieee aden seme eeent 27 382 75 76 CRN Is mee rer aL sy 57 
INGA Glas rows scene ates site tics ommche ses Mentitcee ns 1,165 715 1,164 ia pe 862 68 382 
SOT ola cs oe IN se ven ee SO Re eee er 145 80 95 86 SAN ener 0 
NIZO NAVs ae rae RAM can RAN Ser a A RA, OE ec Ag 3 1,148 1,191 1,706 1,513 1,058 20 833 
METUPO AEA SORE npc Ce aa CRD GPA Ae eee 607 245 266 162 1 91 
PYAUETMVOUD EL 8 oP teeta edocs Macatee eee atnyS, eee 408 46 424 384 Sloe aerate 39 
New Brumswick.................. 00 cece eee ee eee 6,503 4,379 6,012 5,299 3,884 140 25291 
WBA GIT Gls tal otc 2 eter Seen han eae gam 54 Al 278 209 TS6 Mee aS oe 72 
Camppell tones. Ss aes Se Cee es eee 1,038 989 568 372 260 44 377 
Bdnrindston hic. uemarenehete bE ARE 5, his 67 49 200 90 79 i| 123 
A DSTO vey aC Oye MBE aE MS ee i OR ti at RS Fo Mae ot 239 85 284 307 OUST lite, eto tann 71 
TLL EN IE AMEN a CR PP Ta ede AL « Se a 187 194 264 824 AAG kine | cameramen, Yd D 
Moneton th 0) 8 «bs beds 3 ky Seeee ion. cereale aapaciaeeae 1,452 683 1,778 1,490 1,142 57 820 
INOW Castlen Sirs ian tance. tani ane te niet | See Mel, eet eeenen 3 90 1G 0 103i til) eyes a 24 
rte gS KO) eh a aM ge pe cm RR eA T-RRS Pme | 2,910 1,956 2,129 2,055 1,383 33 624 
SorStenhen... es sapet ven. pean: operas ee. chee a 300 188 — 3815 B15) 235 5 112 
WOOUSHOCI. 00 cos reese anlar decree tte. DeLee: 63 104 | j°| 59 32 Oa 5 Nepees We 63 
Qiledet nd: whew ae cae ee eis «eae ae ae 67,356 74,342 58,449 55,791 35,307 263 27,457 
IN ELON BLOG bie actrees No RORORT EG cero «Oa re 141 74 109 146 The pawn Vis. eae 8 dle 28 
ANSDEStOS Ate AEE ORL Rel OR eye gee ee 155 79 tie 82 46 36 95 
IBaisest. Veal hs file tele eres ss aeleen anne 232 210 264 159 08.0 | Bee 75 
(BeaTNAaMOis. sek «sek hee et wots ene 499 136 326 3832 DOA Ml go B 5, cute hae 46 
Buckingham (Aa) s/c eieeere tke lke: MeL ae. Lead 51 19 231 87 CC hal hs die ace Pi sche 128 
Campbell suBay pce seke ct eee ae eee f 28 657 174 173 TES Oi Maa se 24 
CAUSADSCA A reer terete os Ae Site een aanere..  MOs 2 la 66 CCK | pemeneee exe ail 0 
Chtandlerge eee eR eet ge ee ai 910 513 723 "or Tolar hay ee eee 14 
Chicoutinat Sag eae ee ee ee eee 2,007 1,567 15322 Pe 897 1 3882 
CORETCOO KS Somer en te rete OR ie ene eee 130 36 00 130 110s Bl coe eetese 36 
Cowansville.: 35.) fhe ae. 1 ee Eee eee 72 34 79 63 Gora a eee tte 26 
DD OUD CRUD Mil i Retee ra nn ck ee 7 cha inant tenet oe 141 51 112 109 Adon s bee Sovak oo 48 
TMM ONG VALlLe sete Ae dete. ko ioe ea ioe 197 5 349 375 DASE Ste eee ta 691 
HastrA ng stincs jeune sek .acs eee Ab ene ie sehen ah 20 2 41 23 DS Arai Rs wee Ree 27 
arate hee oe ea eee 502 498 170 161 Waa lees: 63 
Gian Dyidaciaty s.osti owes etee ane lat eps ee eed: 380 176 265 326 LS el athe elpeestets 83 
1 eT BN es ph Ie RR at eee ARIE iat fel Neb: ola 484 135 1,324 490 Een See ee 572 
VOMEHEGI. Vy ha ete tiba sre aaa, AURRA COR, ee ee 223 147 177 138 LOOM eA he peat 29 
JONQUWIEKOy sh Ap tacelsd cask wah beeen ee 451 172 1,074 are S08 We cae 206 
WDA CHINO rey ids aelcik ate wi cease Sere ae 1,316 901 1, 248 1,203 896 13 587 
Maichutedi TM swe eee be A, VOU eae, ee 510 310 468 466 SOB hue eee PAT) 
Wav UGuel eile josh. | cee a Meh Jala Bk 155 29 273 265 205) sel aires 59 
Vi ERe FS RO RU SIO AIS OR AL BAS AEG ney as eal oe 512 98 791 461 A0DS |h ic sitenvae es 423 
Bonguoudl ..8Gey te A. es a oy Be 551 196 551 Tels AVS PAE ckeok 196 
Tonise villosa’ act (aa ee ead Dak Naan e 91 33 189 per 92 KO Fogel gare Serres 70 
ASTOR NUR seh. aida ie tena fen scuePcdichc tei eee Te 8 Airs 170 76 TASB hake See oe & 85 
Matanios. Ohne. Sh, Sieeeme ea naan of 2,826 1,997 430 371 yh lado | ee ange 55 
Mosantio. sith. Pes Sox sic dd enh RM RO: 237 136 220 213 ne ies) CO eA 59 
MONG Ma timi er) aiutch qu saee aeiee tee ere cece tee entre 547 453 84 13 60) +'\Sn deisavieas 6 
‘Montimalgniys;. 2) ts tie Aad AR eye: ee 79 30 108 128 4 lease cree oe 46 
Moutroel, cps 0.-12 049s. apa ie weap aeeneeraety 34, 143 49,051 26,480 | =29,569 15,471 84 13,025 
Nicolet. Get te dheee ere eee One ee En eee 3 0 7 7 TONS oot athe wake 0 
PAGSBIGVARLG Ad, wach. ¥'asa,c 8 Halon Uc thmratet: ARG ae 48 50 117 85 BO Bet itreyn ar, 71 
Pointeaux Crentblesianwv. A: sires nee 1,002 792 819 632 O20 Week roe 263 
Porc Alirediciem gic ce rece a eee ee 160 162 338 359 ZOG Wil to. 2 bebe taek. 86 
Ruebee . PK AR. |. AL. 3. eae Eaeintl aeh eine 4,976 4,155 6,555 4,660 3,096 42 2,691 
BAC RNONG ihe het sgh pistes shatsbesti orah eS aia 101 93 122 77 CAAA ere Hee S 42 
EUOOUSET hose ads econ samc eee ate oes 1,061 e211 389 371 SOZERIS... Rote 110 
ivivaete du Loup ates ae ae, ae ee 594 PAU 428 329 O20) Ei aces ee 79 
Roberval si tugker. cmt eg Ble tee peti 360 319 166 241 tts ac gern 103 
TROUV INE... Vw das eet Rh ee eee ER 644 1,406 605 391 BOs eeaae 244 
StewATALhel- hiv eedeneeate cs AAR eee ea) 67 101 46 14 1 Th Leal beast tes dorcel 72 
Ste. Anne de Bellewuesss s6< saje» oseant teas dept 282 0 327 327 S27. its. core 0 
SE LEA VACIN GIG |, a inecvopeitiaccit op eiaeeratie neem: 837 334 585 808 463 7 186 
Swoean MT ESO. oak 393 106 537 398 BOS BS JSP 190 
St. Jerome. bers El aiden spiriteeh eas sipepcund oom | 264 137 377 220 Z20 yalverdicte needs 86 
BE. Josep hd vA lmarva acer ae cin oe een eee ne 405 165 483 451 SUS Melee tees Cre: 136 
StesDherese nth. Rete TE a 624 556 330 241 DRY. ea As et oo 8 97 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—_—_ end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Queheed( Conte A res. 8 hak tenes Sette oe cee © 

Shawinigan Hallet... Peah a. aris sereee neers ei inher, 835 223 1,011 1,334 GS Sieh eis mera 648 
SDOTDEOOKO stack ih coe Os saee c SME aeal ies oP toe 869 172 1,032 954 660 79 353 
OT OM a TRA A eS Sat ASR Eco clo coach ol MP ene nla etele. 871 185 1,180 811 Fb eS Re 921 
sshetLorcMvlnes seteeas easy sore mike lat ene eee als 156 109 385 187 T4 dh oa cits ae Be 135 
PEHTOOINRUVGIN: cocks ee oe eeisk a aetero ects. aaron 622 231 1,580 765 GIA lace iets 1,010 
Wi W eve eG ah Seo ek Pe cust SRR Ani Geis MER ee Sead em 154 996 203 198 DOO ts MO Pe 63 
Via leavita GLa 5 saraage anatnnaes tates Ate Aik cata e RN ata « 1,282 849 793 742 BLO wr ieee Gaee 169 
VST CUM en y tek Cid eee se Seki cle las ciate i MOMS 3, 262 Shee 1,690 1,307 T= S30 (am lero 2,827 
VACLORIA VA ULO sc aati eIsG Haire Ok a cha aie titers sicterael: 361 296 302 380 236 1 134 
MTL CATION A ey cena le tak a ase taeda’ 95,389 76,691 18,725 83,902 56,931 1,274 24,676 
ATMIDLIOLIPR sce ear Be Oldle chen tbe ae ete =. 302 210 204 192 43 es sense 84 
PSATTICUC RATA eens ets A chin See es 443 320 391 507 263 3 139 
BS Glen] leer. ces SOR tee ete, SURE chin): 809 637 568 614 433 oho tee 120 
STA COOL IC LO? a ticed «atte wctie sek. a stent Gs clcude lh ltee ae 180 134 PASTE 223 i Boy Sell byte tees 69 
IBrATpPCOMMe. sof ie cwetwe hoses eos PR em «oul Boehm 343 396 289 350 D430 Wi. ocean: 105 
ESAT LLOTC sees cvoed ere Ree NMR oceans ters east 1,758 1,950 1,384 1,423 1,010 8 404 
BS TOCKVALION. . cac cht on ele re cee cae ee crderdde ae 360 221 423 1 984 10 308 
@arleton Place: ademeanie eiat Geis «pe a oote e's 105 59 93 99 7 Gel oa ete ee 13 
Ghathammemans one nomen ete kee eso 852 476 862 818 542 36 384 
GOD OUT HE oscar ders aS Basa. ol ERs chess Store ae 117 59 125 117 88 1 37 
Collingwood: 7a\y ee foes ree ieee Aabokol : 331 437 301 279 DAS ake ee 72 
Morena isa s ec dees Mae oe ee tas os aes 987 311 1,102 870 811 43 265 
punavalie gt PA AE es 5 ec, cee) SC ae: ames | SRP 61 81 98 94 SLE Ra see 5 
SAUD, cA Me Meo hace, Mea Le en aes See | 65 36 101 84 77 4 12 
TRGU AG Dice a MRE EM chick Pe hetero ARES ESR CMS 522 692 273 387 a: Vall ingore, ite 80 
Ort HLANCOS: 2. dacs kN ans aR eso oer 493 318 318 222 DVN We Rete tr on 145 
Tova nN GVenae pe Ae se nye | On 3,924 3,367 1,641 1,672 1,189 36 662 
COCA tee Zone Sipe eee ORM § Bean Bie, Sid 000? oe Dae eae 615 805 462 549 398 2 89 
(AN ANOUUGH oo deie fe hace A TeIR Sees ates acon es 47 Uf 49 57 BAe | eeeren sib 6 
Goderich rtsnas «4 scde Otten ca we Pee, bette 136 23 2te 134 156, 21 Bee eee 54 
GUO pit isan Acree «occ ss sdad Sites 6 Sto atbetot oo! « 711 650 550 543 ASSia a |eeiens ee a2 
EV ATMA OU a Meenas state ook fois at REE mene sitet Ss 7,326 5, 084 5,208 6,527 4,569 41 695 
ELA es lo UL Wi4 iaucect hate ALte 34: oe Miccaa kr oaths 5 5 0 298 298 DRY Ay Dates an ay 46 
MNPOTSOMN Terese, Re lise ed atile cecal ce orth 168 275 181 182 Seam ees 46 
ACAPUS CASING Aes .hine Paneer tet). ee Meta eek celica 755 ee 675 675 DLZNM Siew ee 89. 
IEE G) 2 Wie 8, Oe HR Ce eae toeie ft EA Rees OLS 66 592 111 127 DOA tote sociate 30 
J GtaySa 6s 0 1 Ae asec one ee SR, See 1,277 1,086 1,037 1,628 668 14 416 
Winklsingd Auake meri. Weert. sues hos slams etn: 594 248 937 642 608 3 263 
WAUECHENCE=W ALCTIOO fee ada es ect eee cece oh kts 1,140 871 923 1,086 886 9 83. 
HUGATMINE TON Aad eee. hae acc Catena ne 152 157 216 181 Lobe ease 175. 
DACAAR ance Ace ON: Be te Mice aes 186 96 179 208 TO As 8 ok 50 
ISCOWOL Rates Seca tee ee Leen econ hee. 112 84 114 131 LOS sl ces ee: 4 
LUYCIV6 (0) Wega Aes. A Prey hicks SEE a St ks un ce iat ee 2,646 2,482 2,665 2,927 1,716 209 748, 
IVE A Amn Rc te, tasers tese: Senn oki aa ua G a sera IER so 768 463 842 816 664 1 216. 
IN ADANCE LY... Pass cle embed. oe eras eee pentane 249 169 154 182 112 4 30 
INGwillarkete: cathe ao are ote twk 68 88 113 76 Odum le aeeen ets 17 
ING Wa LOL OUGO tacks te sNeMiy sles a che MNEs ole toul sue ae 1,814 1,900 alse 1,374 OUTER Aub MeN 546 
Niagara: Halls hte . SAyaot hens cela Aer 781 553 925 920 642 ily 299 
INOTEH Bava an ee eh aye cud tens conta hes. as 1,051 654 1,146 923 814 66 595 
Oranzevdllomn eee ek cet eat treater 124 78 69 100 TAM. | Ghee or 8 ob 10 
OR a RA RA ahs RN | AR OE ts See 28 437 414 354 474 248 if 141 
OSHAWA Ee ee eed regen ts sce, rae eae as 1,265 982 1,663 T1222, 952 17 781 
OUED WA oP P cocoate ote catia Stolk tok HaooL 3,366 5,161 5,072 3,198 85 905 
Wet SOUNGAM <0 oc He doe RA acoder 528 7 679 619 493 18 331 
PATS ae ee ia gate Cece ene Et 2 RN 37 61 47 47 By ET eR Aiea ttets 19 
Parr ve oOUl Gian ei ae ae Ay hineee iy accor sacle « 118 13 342 Sal ZOO Ty bee. tee ake 29 
Pembroke....... AME a MOR sk nae 654 415 687 513 268 5 244 
VRLSS Aa Cs 2 eas Magee ey a WP eee ey eM gael 190 113 146 146 123 2 55 
IPELOTDOLOUL INS atelier tire seats a ein sy ect h revelers 961 838 735 685 Ye alee eeu tren 231 
PACT ODAC RS ARTA ROS. olan a ike =: ah teeing 180 aR) 133 179 130 38 66 
ROVE CATO UB tei. nacre cr, ot aoe eee See eho crete 3,130 2,263 1,738 1,899 1,067 1 417 
I ORGAS OL DOUNG res accer a ws eer espa ee oiciote she ant taan: eaeks 296 7 478 368 B29 Piva Poses: 19 
IROL ELON Ad anirca ih cit treo Leh hak Oe Rea aE 138 116 133 127 76 1 62 
FER COLE a. bs i Raat AN eh eeutaglesuate ote Gm Mele 163 109 126 130 50 Ried | Caras Par 30 
EVOUINGW.) tyra rare eeotrm ete ode ar aalcdttam atk tatis: sretore ies 151 218 157 217 116) Uecker Bs 252 
Dt. Catharines vice tanec. 4 Meede th osthtat eee 1,419 919 1,510 2OLL 1,250 3 587 
Str ROM ase The. peeh. FSMD lake cepts ae eat 643 400 601 557 428 16 168 
SAI IN ce. Fc here ema ty ne terest h tenon ma » what 1,360 2,245 2,128 1,670 1,415 1 479 
DAM Hi SUSs MAT IOAN as tit hehe,. <ccrbe hee fate cache Bee 2hoDe 2,189 965 818 728 7 156 
SILC OO sa bee pee ee PONTE MOD hac ate Me ate ele 311 173 385 427 215 1 126 
DMM bhS. Lallssmaihe ts ath este mca raat 135 21 207 152 LO led sets ees 81 
Stra tlord ase aa dees ad es eat aS dae Be he 481 407 549 486 362 63 122 
SLurcconeiallse peewee eee Lee os 99 39 245 331 P43 ie see ee 86 
Sudbury BE ae oC ICkC FRE O TE oP SII eae 1,039 490 1,891 1,636 1,188 65 583 
ASU TYING aay eas cis occ ee hee bees aw whe Gk ee 836 2,209 1,488 ide BY 968 26 886 
PROLONTO ee tre ee Oe Othe ee: Pama nace. kes 32,034 24, 882 22,987 26,948 17,063 339 8,508 
OTN 5 HE Ee es DRE LOGY | 4 41 264 360 DAG tall @ reder gee 5 48 
WY SII GERON aerate Morn polenta gcER cuasra torsade sie 214 157 213 190 Ged ARES 62 
Wallsccburovece synthe. cone atte ote ee ake 459 304 305 152 DAG? ton han eae ee 100 
Woellandtc tO. «ets 22a) Soe o. Se. 0 1,164 1,302 1,080 1,135 TiSitl esses 294 
Weston Rea eT TOIT, orice Se He ae eo ys 1,020 864 566 788 rites eee 168 
Wins Dae me ONL teri ee RL Deo ie 4,404 3,296 3,729 3,953 2,768 (Hi 1,106 
WiCOGSCOC Ica tr Rien actenn et wk eh Be §21 5 395 8 24 1 51 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Manto Ba eet tee nee Rees ko Ks eR Le Be Sone 12,210 4,990 13,058 13,016 8,749 782 52118 
STANGORWAN ca cis did ee lok ee Bae ERE Gok oR eee en: 674 545 545 605 8845, || 20. caer 165 
DO eaieizo Fat Te Wah op leea ns i lea PEAS ORARDOMIN lee and 163 112 261 166 L4G, aes: 99 
LN ELON Meee Rare cn oN are da Bis RR diate Sl peas Se 210 189 11 115 97 8 27 
iPoracela raibie: eens cce sores | Olen see 226 123 27 189 143 8 102 
SG HICITICE Ss cto topes, mare Soho Sesto On Hane tele ate oe 121 30 137 170 119 2 26 
dM aVete Co: 0ck Fe Same Ste Aa 1) PEPE We UE ECORE Ae ree cs te 293 183 270 260 D235) cae ces eee 76 
Winnipe otc ie tiicthsics nwa Ras eee Wek eee 10,523 3,808 11,453 11,511 7,637 764 4,623 

Saskatchewamiics ec aoe ans Sod oc nae ots cen 7,241 4,362 7,081 6,377 4,150 350 2,661 
USES VET NHC ws ele noe e Sale RAN «Bl 3 eee 261 201 81 85 1h) A Nts Set coe ete 33 
IMOOSC awd Meee RGN Was Line Bee, ARERR SVs ene 966 661 908 861 571 33 324 
INorvhiBattleiordtctime. ci) bos toe = 5s abel 292 165 186 185 TW ed Weevmers ciomacle 55 
PrincevAl bertiysc sissies ces Eh tee ve neae ace 700 406 697 591 385 14 311 
FUORI A Keren des Seis SO Bo meee Fkoca he aa eee 23136 895 2,359 2,078 1,443 163 780 
SASKALOOD! tmnt ote Aa ARS erste eeclom atta cose nates 2,283 1,601 2,180 2,137 1,156 \ 1384 FORT 
with Current i ijgct emus a sce NA Bette 194 155 148 120 20 lishinasse ak 14 
Weyburn eee ic uit Neh cce Be oR eee cer eRe + 180 117 174 146 140 5 47 
BY OPKGOM FE Mae ctentevs Maas hale alge HEE ree eels 229 161 348 174 159 1 370 

AT ertaleee dees oid leer dete catches ae mamta 12,138 6,710 10,928 11,273 7,511 724 3,306 
BLAITAVORG Hes aes ech eee oa be ee alee sce eee 158 192 115 104 OG iis eee 16 
Wal Parr RO iicilbs weet ced oka Hee ors Rte 3,621 15375 3,941 3,879 2,513 272 1,161 
PD rumiblielloerscams tes Was dosti eon seers Meee 249 219 127 116 OG ils caneeaes p 
A MPONGOM sat cis oem ote Bene eae cle Baten 6, 746 3,761 5,618 6,055 3,899 449 1,807 
ICISON BEG mein chad WM ces eet ccc ene: 137 193 . 51 50 OO a acreyercene eae 0 
AGSt HDT Cre ak dees Morte oii tet ete ia ears 628 472 609 647 459 1 178 
Medicine El ats. 44 5 timo Neon oe aa ea eetelerne 455 322 373 330 307 2 95 
EG UMD GCIs oh cy sche ME dota bois Hiskees bre cee 144 176 94 92 OLE.) Setvaseeer 14 

British Columbia..% .3.0.0055 55.005... 00h0 dele: 29,026 17,580 23,867 21,448 17,597 826 75926 
WOUTENB YA eas ei tho Boars G5 oo eae aaibe see 147 50 191 130 JPA eee Ske 40 
ran brook i 8 5 sbis Waa te cy hood oe eitee ae nee 246 356 187 172 TAO | ce ee are 133 
Dawson Creek. awe ehice Gods meow arene Pee: 480 714 300 300 BOO al xnsccartieds 0 
ED UN CATING, laelaute: = Stehy sue cess one occas ye RTRs 260 262 175 93 OS all Seciterrncor 93 
Geir OOP Sisk es ee eres ae enh ee ee 371 257 269 178 178 urine 98 
JEG AION Ayo oan AVN SRR OND 8 OER, AS 3 333 190 226 296 177 11 87 
IN aT TET FF Aisiicisyia, 4a MP By oto. aie oto odane oi eee 299 114 313 381 254 10 114 
TN oTEC(C} 0} More GEOR PRI) SPU 4) SIN iE BL Serie 6 259 262 302 269 VAG MAR Were sae es 137 
ING WH VWiestmINStery. HMR. 4 vo gk ABP he ola lees 1, 259 294 1,661 1507 1233 37 935 
SNE EON Fa yay hate eA eh is ey Nee ee 96 17 120 92 76 16 Par 
POrteAT DOIN tic d oot Sen ie. 1 ate Olea ate eens 683 436 229 198 195 1 74 
IPTINCOMTCORZOs ee eek eh es ute re ors 902 1,010 762 751 702 Se 58 
IPTINCSMVUDSbE lahore io des ake eee 2,013 1,170 itil 1,087 (sn ene Te ae oe 132 
PrinCetonss. s/o ft ae ees as 5 Oa woe aa eee: 147 230 144 106 HO (Nenad coor Mae 10 
TR caw 2 Get RRR eR ORE) og 0 MARES eet oe” Yt a HP da 316 293 366 355 259 9 592 
INGTICOUN ORs set bit die-o-o Nee ade oe orcaen ae eee oe 18,358 10, 202 14,789 13,188 10,676 573 4,395 
IVET HONE Yoiehncs Menon: Eh Reem el eicee ala Me etek is Seem 377 256 374 345 827 20 100 
WHC COTA ER Cina th eet Bie re 5a AR, oe 2 ty ee 2,360 1,431 2,267 1,644 1,462 147 865 
WR GOMEL OT 50 155.02 hc, MIE 1506) eves eae ele/ erste 120 36 1 286 (4 Dl niia awroneee 36 

Canada} bccn oe eR eee ae ie ee 240,025 | 197,623 | 206,022 | 205,046 | 139,916 4,457 76,729 
VIGT RRA * SA Res Pe NPR) 4 EI Ee es Spee ed. ed 160,489 139,764 134, 941 131,500 90,985 1,221 48,543 
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Ontario vances, with improvement of smaller propor- 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the four weeks 
ending April 29, there being 4,147 compared 
with 3,411 in the preceding five weeks and 703 
in April, 1942. During the period under 
review, the average number of placements 
registered daily was 2,531, in comparison with 
2,439 during the period ending April 1, and 
556 in April of last year. The substantial 
gain in manufacturing was mainly responsible 
for the increase in placements over April, 
1942, although services, trade, transportation 
and construction recorded noteworthy ad- 


tions in finance, mining, logging and agri- 
culture. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected included: manu- 
facturing 28,513; services 9,884; trade 5,862; 
transportation 5,122; construction 4,744; log- 
ging 1,512; mining 866; finance 772 and agri- 
culture 697: During the four weeks ending 
April 29th, there were 35,728 men and 21,208 
women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the period ending April 29, 
called for an average of 531 workers daily 
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compared with 384 in the preceding period and 
133 during April, 1942. Placements showed a 
higher average during the four weeks under 
review, there being 414 daily in comparison 
with 307 in the preceding five weeks and with 
102 in April of last year. Placements in log- 
ging and agriculture reported moderate de- 
clines when compared with April, 1942, but 
these losses were more than offset by gains 
in all other groups; the most important of 
which were in manufacturing services and 
trade, with smaller increases in construction 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing 2,920; ser- 
vices 2,572; trade 1,610; construction 1,109; 
transportation 816 and logging 133. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 5,197 
of men and 3,552 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


During the four weeks ending April 29, 
1943, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Saskatchewan 
was 315, compared with 196 in the preceding 
five weeks and 75 in Apnil of last year. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 196 during the period under review, in 
comparison with 150 in the preceding period 
and 57 during April 1942. With the exception 
of a small loss in agriculture, all industrial 
groups indicated improvement in placements 
over April of last year, the largest increases 
being in services, trade and manufacturing, 
with smaller gains in transportation and con- 
struction. Industries in which employment 
was found for more than 100 workers included: 
services 1,660; trade 944; manufacturing 682; 
transportation 4382; agriculture 314 and con- 
struction 311. There were 2,400 men and 
1,750 women placed in regular employment. 
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Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the period under review, called 
for a daily average of 528 workers compared 
with 431 during the period ending April 1, 
and 115 in April of last year. An increase 
was reported in placements during the four 
weeks under review, the daily average being 
358 compared with 321 in the previous period 
and 93 in April 1942. Fairly large increases 
in services and trade with smaller advances 
in transportation, manufacturing and constryc- 
tion accounted for the improvement in place- 
ment over April of last year, while small 
losses only were recorded in logging, fishing 
and hunting. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions were: services 2,282; trade 1,307; manu- 
facturing 1,222; construction, 1,150; transporta- 


. tion 1,057; agriculture 756 and mining 259. 


Regular placements numbered 4,825 of men 
and 2,686 of women. 


British Columbia 


Opportunities for employment, through 
Offices in British Columbia during the period 
ending April 29, numbered 1,262 daily com- 
pared with 1,153 in the preceding period and 
237 in April, 1942. During the period under 
review, the average number of placements 
registered daily was 801, in comparison with 
788 in the preceding five weeks and 128 in 
April of last year. All industrial divisions 
recorded improvement in placements over 
April, 1942, the most pronounced being in 
manufacturing, although services, construction, 
trade, logging and transportation were much 
higher. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the four 
weeks under review, were: manufacturing 
6,850; services 3,377; construction 2,584; trade 
1,786; logging 1,589; transportation 1,300 and 
mining 387. There were 12,116 men and 5,481 
women placed in regular employment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be. understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 
Returns were tabulated at the close of April 
from 2,258 labour organizations having a com- 
bined membership of 423,590 persons. Of 


these 4,268, or a percentage of 1:0 were with- 
out work, in comparison with percentages of 
1:3 in March and 3-3 in April a year ago. 
The slightly higher employment level prevail- 
ing in April was due principally to the note- 
worthy employment expansion for union mem- 
bers in the building and construction trades. 
As will be seen in table II, the unemployment 
percentage for these members declined from 
9-0 to 5:1; this increase in available work at 
this time was due largely to seasonal influ- 
ences. Among transportation workers, also the 
unemployment percentage of -9 was slightly 
lower, thus indicating a minor betterment. 
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On the other hand, these employment ad- 
vances were offset to some extent by the 
slight decline in work afforded union members 
in the manufacturing industries; in these the 
unemployment percentage was -°5, as com- 
pared with -3 in March. Among those organ- 
izations, in which the memberships were com- 
paratively small, non-metallic mineral work- 
ers also indicated a rather appreciable contrac- 
tion in available work, as the unemployment 
percentage among these members was up 
from -4 to 3-7. The Dominion unemployment 
percentage for April of 1-0, was the lowest for 
any corresponding month in the trade union 
records, and the lowest for any month since 
November, 1942. 

In table I the unemployment percentage is 
shown for each province. At the close of 
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degree in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia; in New Brunswick a 
minor improvement only was indicated. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade unions in the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. The percent- 
ages of union members shown as without work 
at the close of April ranged from -3 in Ed- 
monton to 1-6 in Winnipeg. Every city under 
survey with the exceptions of Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, and Regina, in which the percentages 
of unemployed members were 1:4, 1-6 and 
1-3, respectively, indicated that less than one 
per cent was unemployed. In comparison with 
the situation at the end of March, conditions 
in Montreal reflected a fair expansion in avail- 
able work, as the unemployment percentage 
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April these percentages ranged from -3 in 
Nova Scotia to 1°6:in Quebec. New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Manitoba were the only 
provinces to show more than one per cent of 
unemployment. As compared with March, 
slightly higher employment levels were reflec- 
ted in reports received from Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
unions; in British Columbia the percentage 
of those without work remained unchanged 
at -4. Shght employment recessions, only, 
were observed in New Brunswick and Mani- 
toba, although, as will be seen in the table, 
employment levels in each case, remained 
high. In comparison with conditions at the 
end of April, 1942, impressive expansions in 
available work were apparent in Alberta, Mani- 
toba and Ontario, and to a somewhat lesser 
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declined from 2:3 to 1:4. The percentages of 
union members reported as without work in 
Halifax, Saint John, Toronto, Edmonton and 
Vancouver, were respectively, -7, -9, -8, -3 and 
-4. Each of these was slightly lower than the 
corresponding percentage for March, thus 
manifesting minor employment increases. 
Winnipeg and Regina recorded percentages of 
1-6 and 1:3 respectively; these were slightly 
higher, thus reflecting a somewhat lower em- 
ployment level. In comparison with April, 
1942, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmon- 
ton recorded the greatest employment expan- 
sions; the percentages of those without work 
in these cities at that date, were, respectively 
4-1, 4-4, 4-7 and 6:4. Vancouver union mem- 
bers had an unemployment percentage of 1-7 
in April a year ago, and of -4 in the period 
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under review, thus reflecting also considerably 
improved conditions. Halifax and Montreal 
indicated moderate employment increases, 
while in Saint John, the percentage of those 
without work was -:9, as compared with 1-0 
per cent in April, 1942. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment from January 1988, to date. 
The level of the curve in April continued in a 
downward direction as conditions improved 
slightly over March. The point of the curve 
was at a considerably lower level than in 
April, a year ago, thus indicating a substan- 
tial employment expansion. : 


For the manufacturing industries 793 reports 
were tabulated. The total membership re- 
ported was 238,275 persons of whom 1,247, or 
a percentage of -5 were unemployed, as com- 
pared with -3 in March and 2:4 in April, a 
year ago. In comparison with the preceding 
month, employment for union members in the 
printing and publishing trades was slightly 
higher, as the percentage of these without 
work declined from 1:0 to -8. Minor improve- 
ments were observed, likewise, among unions 
with smaller memberships, such as leather and 
unclassified manufacturing members, as the 
unemployment percentages for these workers 
declined to 5:6 and 3:8, respectively. There 
were slight employment ‘increases, likewise, 
for bakers and confectioners, electric current 
employees, etc., fur workers and metal polish- 
ers, etc.; little or no unemployment was appar- 
ent among these latter groups. Among hat, 
cap and glove workers the percentage of those 
without work remained unchanged at °-1l. 
Among those unions in which the member- 
ships were reported to be fully employed at 
both dates were soft drink workers, cigar and 
tobacco workers, textile and carpet workers, 
butchers, meat and fish packers, rubber work- 
ers, jewellery, aluminum, clay, glass and 
stone, mineral products and chemical workers. 
An appreciable reduction in available work 
was reflected among woodworkers, as the per- 
centage of unemployed members was up from 
full employment to 2:8. Some retarded activ- 
ity was evident among papermakers, although 
the unemployment percentage remained low 
at -6. A slight increase in unemployment was 
observed for union members in the iron and 
steel trades, as the percentage of unemployed 
members was :2 as compared with -1l. A 
moderate decline in work afforded was in 
evidence in the garment trades. Reports re- 
ceived from these unions showed that 1-1 per 
cent of the members were unemployed, in 
comparison with -3 in March. Reports tabu- 
lated for the garment trades include unions of 
both men’s and women’s clothing workers. As 
compared with April, 1942, union members in 
the iron and steel trades were much better 
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employed as the percentage of those out of 
work at that date was 3:0 Among unclassified 
manufacturing workers and fur workers note- 
worthy employment expansions were apparent, 
as the percentages of those without work 
declined from 21-0 to 3-8 and from 10-6 to 
-2, respectively. These groups have much 
smaller memberships, however, and conse- 
quently the number of workers involved in 
these changes was not especially large. Among 
the organizations in which full employment 
was indicated at both dates, were soft drink 
workers, cigar and tobacco workers, electric 
current employees, etc., textile and carpet 
workers, butchers, meat and fish packers, rub- 
ber, jewellery and mineral product workers. 
Returns were tabulated from 58 unions of 
coal miners, whose total membership was 20,- 
292 persons. Of these, 21, or a percentage 
of -1 were without work; this percentage 
remained unchanged from March, while the 
unemployment percentage for April, a year 
ago; was 5:0. In comparison with the situa- 
tion in the previous month, very slight better- 
ment was observed in Alberta, as the per- 
centage of those out of work declined from °4 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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to -3. In Nova Scotia no unemployment 
was reported as compared with a very small 
percentage in March, while full employment 
was recorded in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia at both dates. In comparison with 
April, a year ago, Alberta unions manifested 
an impressive employment expansion, as the 
percentage of those without work at that time 
was 13:3. Better conditions prevailed also, 
in Nova Scotia, where the unemployment per- 
centage in April, 1942, was 2-3. In British 
Columbia there was a very slight improve- 
ment, only while in New Brunswick no unem- 
ployment was reported at either date. 


Returns were received from 7 unions of non- 
metallic mineral workers having a combined 
membership of .3,578 persons, of whom 181, 
or a percentage of 3:7 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of -4 in March 
and 5:9 in April, a year ago. 


Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 198 reports with an aggregate 
membership of 33,517 persons, of whom, 1,721 
or a percentage of 5:1 were without work as 
compared with percentages of 9-0 in March 
and 12-5 in April, 1942. In comparison with 
the previous month, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and carpenters and joiners, in which 
trades the unemployment percentages declined 
to 12-8 and 5-7 respectively, reflected note- 
worthy employment advances. Among bridge 
and structural iron workers and _ painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, there were appre- 
ciable increases in available work; very little 
unemployment was observed in these trades. 
Among hod carriers and unclassified building 
workers the unemployment percentage was 
4-5; this was moderately lower, thus reflecting 
a fair employment expansion. The per- 
centages of members without work among 
steam shovel men, granite and stone cutters, 
electrical workers and plumbers and steam- 
fitters were respectively, 9:0, 6-4, -1 and 2-5; 
these were slightly higher, which was indica- 
tive of minor employment contractions. 
Among wood, wire and metal lathers the 
membership is very small; and, as in March 
no unemployment was apparent. As com- 
pared with conditions in April, 1942, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners registered impressive gains in 
available work as the unemployment per- 
centages in these trades at that date, were 30:7 
and 13-7 respectively. Among organizations 
with smaller memberships, granite and stone- 
cutters were much better employed; the un- 
employment percentage declined from 20-8 to 
6-4. Among plumbers, steamfitters, hod car- 
riers and unclassified building workers, like- 
wise, employment levels were considerably 


higher. 
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In the transportation industries 881 reports 
were tabulated. The total reporting member- 
ship was 83,686, persons. Of these, 763, or a 
percentage of -9 were unemployed, in com- 
parison with percentages of 1-1 in the pre- 
ceding month and 1-5 in April, 1942. In com- 
parison with March, the employment level in 
the steam railway division, which includes 
over 79 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship, was slightly higher, as the percentage of 
those out of work declined from 1-2 to 1-0. 
Among navigation workers the unemployment 
percentage of 4:9 was slightly lower, thus, 
reflecting a minor betterment. The unemploy- 
ment percentages among street and electric 
railway employees and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs remained unchanged. As compared with 
the situation in April, a year ago, the employ- 
ment trend for steam railway employees, as 
in the previous comparison was slightly up- 
ward. For navigation workers there was a 
moderate increase in work, as the unemploy- 
ment percentage declined from 7:4 to 4:9. 
For street and electric railway employees con- 
ditions were very slightly improved, while on 
the other hand, among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs there was a slight increase in the unem- 
ployment percentage from full employment 
to” *O. 

For the retail and wholesale trades reports 
were received from 10 unions, of which the 
combined membership was 2,280 persons. As 
in the preceding month and in April, a year 
ago, no unemployment was noted. 

From unions of civic employees there were 
107 reports tabulated. These embraced a 
membership of 11,128 persons, Of these 13, 
or a percentage of -1 were unemployed. This 


percentage remained unchanged from the pre- 


vious month, and was identical also, with that 
of April, 1942. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
returns were received from 140 unions having 
a total membership of 12,331 persons. Of 
these 208, or a percentage of 1:7 were without 
work. In March 1:6 per cent were unem- 
ployed and in April, a year ago, 1:1 per cent. 
A comparison of the previous month, showed 
conditions among theatre and stage employees, 


barbers and unclassified workers to be slightly 


improved; the unemployment percentages for 
these members were 2:7, -5 and -3 respective- 
ly. The percentages of those without work 
among hotel and restaurant employees and 
stationary engineers and firemen were 4:1 and 
1:2, respectively, these were slightly higher, 
thus denoting fair employment recessions. As 
compared with conditions in April, a year ago, 
employment for stationary engineers and fire- 
men was very slightly improved. Among 
theatre and stage employees, the percentage of 
unemployed members remained unchanged at 
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2-7 while on the other hand, fractional in- 
creases in the unemployment percentages were 
observed for barbers and unclassified workers. 

Reports were tabulated from 2 unions of 
fishermen. These combined 2,775 persons, all 
of whom were working. The unemployment 
percentage for March was -7 and for April, 
a year ago, it was 12:5. 

Returns were received from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers, whose total mem- 
bership was 4,445 persons. As in the previous 
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month, these workers did not report any 
unemployment; in April, 1942, the unemploy- 
ment percentage was 3°7. 

Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also, the percentage of unemployment for 
April of each year from 1932 to 1941, inclusive 
and from April, 1942, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the months included in table I. 


Employment Trends in the United States 


CCORDING to an official report issued by 

the United States Department of Labour, 
the total number of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments in March 1943 was 
38,146 ,000—2,735,000 more than in March 1942. 
the gain over the preceding month, 188,000, is 
the smallest February to March increase since 
1938, reflecting the high level which employ- 
ment has reached. More than 100,000 workers 
were added to manufacturing during the 
the month, which brought the total of wage 
and salary workers in this industry division 
to its highest point—15,957,000 workers. 


The largest employment increase over the 
year was in manufacturing, 2,098,000. In spite 
of an increase of 41,000 in trade between 
February and March 1943, employment in this 
industry division was 379,000 below that of 
March 1942. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The number of wage earners in all manu- 
facturing was 13,700,000, which represents a 
gain of 16 per cent since March 1942. The 
gain over the month of 91,000 wage earners 
was the result of an increase of 101,000 wage 
earners in the durable-goods industries and a 
decline of 10,000 wage earners in the non- 
durable. 


The transportation equipment group, which 
covers aircraft, shipbuilding, railroad equip- 
ment, and some ordnance items, again led the 
other groups in monthly and yearly increases 
—51,000 and 1,038,000 wage earners, respec- 
tively. Iron and steel, electrical machinery, 


machinery, and automobiles each employed 
about 14,000 more wage earners than in 
February. 

Employment in bituminous-coal mining con- 
tinued to decline, reaching a level more than 
1 per cent below February 1943 and almost 10 
per cent below March 1942. The anthracite 
mining industry employed 7 per cent fewer 
wage earners in March 1943 than in March ° 
1942. However, the working time per week was 
sufficiently large to cause an increase of 11 per 
cent in total working hours over March of 
last year. 

Public Employment 


Federal employment rose 58000 in March 
1943 to a total of 3,035,000. War agencies 
increased employment by 53,100 while other 
agencies added 4,900. The gain was entirely 
outside the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
area; employment inside the area showed a 
slight decline. 

During the year March 1942 to March 1948, 
war-agency employment showed a rise of 
1,148,000, as compared with a rise in total 
Federal employment of 1,105,000. 


Unemployment statistics for Great Britain 
are now being compiled and published only 
at quarterly intervals, according to a statement 
in the British House of Commons made by 
the Minister of Labour and National Service 
(L.G., May, 1943, p. 680). The figures most 
recently received were published in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, page 528. 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 


P ROPOSALS for legislation were submitted 

recently to the Governments of Alberta, 
Manitoba and New Brunswick by various 
labour organizations. In all three provinces, 
legislation was requested which would provide 
for compulsory recognition of trade unions and 
collective bargaining. In both Manitoba and 
New Brunswick the Government was urged: to 
introduce an Apprenticeship Bill. Suggestions 
for reconstruction in the post-war period were 
also included in the briefs. Both the Alberta 


and Manitoba delegations urged the enact- 
ment of provincial health-insurance legislation 
and all three recommended the development 
of a low-cost housing scheme. Legislative 
proposals of labour organizations to the Gov- 
ernments of British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Quebec were summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerte for February and May, pp. 
262, 683; and proposals to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in the March issue, p. 376. 


Alberta 


In addition to recommendations concerning 
collective bargaining and health insurance, the 
Alberta, Federation of Labour asked that the 
principle of labour representation on Govern- 
ment boards should be further applied to 
include such bodies as the Board of Industrial 
Relations and the Civil Service Commission. 
It suggested that a retirement scheme should 
be incorporated in the Old Age Pensions Act 
to benefit all persons withdrawing from indus- 
try at 60 or over, and urged more generous 
treatment of the aged in the province. 

As regards the Minimum Wage Act the 
delegation recommended that minimum rates 
should be increased at least 20 per cent be- 
cause both the cost of living and the pro- 
ductivity of women workers had increased in 
the last few years. It also urged that the 
Act should be amended to bring within its 
scope many workers not at present protected. 
The principle of equal pay for equal work 
should be incorporated in the Act. The Board 


of Industrial Relations was requested to make 
a survey of minimum wages in the province. 

Attention was called to the need for main- 
taining the health of workers by providing 
more facilities for recreation and ensuring 
freedom for relaxation on their day off 
whether or not it fell on Sunday. The Gov- 
ernment was urged to provide cod liver oil at 
cost to offset the effects of rationing essential 
foods such as butter. A survey of mental 
hospital facilities in the province was sug- 
gested to determine the need for expansion. 

The delegation commended the appointment 
of the provincial Post-War Research Advisory 
Council and offered to co-operate in any way 
desired. 

Protest was voiced at the new definition of 
“contractor” proposed for the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code on the ground that it would not 
make electrical installations safer, and more 
rigid inspection of electrical work was urged. 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba proposals were presented joint- 
ly to the Government by the provincial Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and representatives of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. Be- 
sides recommending legislation providing for 
compulsory collective bargaining and health 
insurance, considerable attention was given to 
the subjects of post-war reconstruction and 
the competition between railways and motor 
transport. 

Representation of labour on all Government 
boards and commissions was requested and in 
particular on the Advisory Board on Tech- 
nical Training connected with the recently 
established Provincial Technical ‘Training 
School. It was suggested that employers 
should be required to file an annual return 
with the Department of Labour shewing the 
number of persons employed for more than 
48 hours a week and for less than 48 hours, 
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so, that a picture of employment could be 
obtained. The long hours being worked in 
many industries were protested, particularly 
in view of the unemployment still existing in 
Manitoba. Transfer of accident-prevention 
work from the Department of Labour to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board was urged. 
The delegation also asked that wages and 
conditions in hospitals should be improved 
and that night’ work in bakeries be abolished. 

Payment was advocated of a cost-of-living 
bonus to persons being paid the minimum 
rates of wages fixed under provincial legisla- 
tion and it was recommended that the Re- 
gional War Labour Board should permit in- 
creases in provincial minimum rates. The 
delegation requested that the present pro- 
vincial minimum rate of 25 cents an hour 
should be raised to 40 cents or at least to the 
35 cents for men and 25 cents for women 
over 18 established by the Dominion for 
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persons on federal Government contracts. 
Strict enforcement of minimum wage orders 
was recommended. Although the wage tax 
had not been deducted since July, 1941, under 
the Taxation Suspension Act, the delegatiot 
requested repeal of the provisions in the 
provincial Income Taxation Act authorizing 
it. The Department of Labour was asked 
to call a conference of representatives of the 
building industry to work out a system for 
registering contractors to facilitate enforce- 
ment of the Fair Wage Act. 

Amendments recommended in the Old Age 
Pensions Act would raise the annual pension 
from $240 to $360, lower the pensionable age 
from 70 to 60, reduce the residence qualifica- 
sion in Canada from 20 to 15 years and pro- 
hibit deductions on account of incomes under 
$500 instead of $125 as at present. The Child 
Welfare Act should be amended to provide 
allowances for widows without children and 
for widows with one child and to allow widows 
to augment their allowances by homework or 
by renting rooms. 

The delegation considered that mass unem- 
ployment and depression could be avoided 
after the war by a program of Government- 
sponsored projects. It suggested that mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces should be kept on 
Government pay-rolls until they secured per- 
manent employment. Among post-war pro- 
jects proposed by the delegation were slum 
clearance, farm modernization, hydro-electric 
development, reforestation, highway building, 
water conservation, etc. Workers engaged on 
construction work connected with such pro- 
jects should be paid the rates fixed under the 
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Fair Wage Act and only bona fide skilled 
tradesmen should be employed. ‘The intro- 
duction of a six-hour day, five-day week and 
two weeks’ holdiay with pay was proposed as 
a post-war measure. The school-leaving age, 
now 14, should be raised by a year or two, 
free school books provided and the Provincial 
Government should co-operate with the 
Dominion in developing a uniform national 
system of education. 


‘While recognizing the value of vocational 
education, the delegation emphasized its 
belief in apprenticeship and asked for an 
Apprenticeship Act modelled on the Ontario 
one and for a preliminary conference to study 
the question. 


Protest was voiced at the Public Officers 
Disqualification Act which prevents persons 
convicted or detained under the Defence of 
Canada Regulations from holding public office. 


The representatives of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods asked for closer regu- 
lation of highway traffic to eliminate unfair 
competition with the railways. Attention was 
drawn to the fact that the higher-rated freight 
was being carried by trucks while the railways 
handled the lower-rated basic commodities on 
which there was much less profit. They 
recommended higher licence fees for trucks 
and buses and more rigid safety laws. The 
use of trailers should be banned or carefully 
regulated and trucks should not be allowed to 
operate on Sundays when highways are 
crowded. Unnecessary duplication of bus and 
truck service in areas- adequately served by 
railways should be prevented. 


New Brunswick 


On February 24, the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour and the Joint Provincial 
Legislative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods submitted a joint brief 
of recommended legislation to the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick. Major requests were 
for the establishment of a Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour and for labour representation 
on all public boards and commissions, par- 
ticularly on any bodies connected with post- 
war activities. 

Amendments in the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act were requested to make col- 
lective bargaining compulsory, and to bring 
Crown employees under the Act. The dele- 
gation asked that the Industrial Standards 
Act should be extended to work done by or for 
the Government or a municipality and that an 
inspector should be appointed to enforce the 
Act. 

Immediate proclamation of the Factories 
Act, 1937, was urged and it was suggested that 


provisions should be added requiring the pay- 
ment of time-and-one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of eight a day and the pay- 
ment of equal rates to women domg the same 
work as men. The establishment of three 
grades of licences for stationary engineers was 
recommended as well as the licensing of hoist- 
ing and traction engineers and firemen. 


The Factories Act and School Attendance 
Act should be amended to prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under 16. The provision 
of free school books and of physical culture 
in all schools was urged. The Government 
was also requested to pass an Apprenticeship 
Act. 

The delegation asked that the wages and 
working conditions of employees of the Pro- 
vincial Hospital should be reviewed further 
and that consideration should be given to 
introducing an eight-hour day and: a six-day 
week. Provincial employees should receive a 
cost-of-living bonus computed in accordance 
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with the Wartime Wages Control Order and 
representing the full rise in the cost-of-living 
index. The provision of additional isolation 
hospitals to cope with a situation such as the 
recent infantile paralysis outbreak was urged, 
and it was suggested that employees of hotels, 
restaurants and other public eating places 
should be required to take pre-employment 
and periodic medical examinations to check 
the spread of contagious diseases. Painters 
gnd paper-hangers should be licensed in order 
to prevent the development of unsanitary con- 
ditions from the renovation and repair of 
houses, and a strict code should be drawn up 
governing repairs to hotels and restaurants. 
The delegation condemned. poll taxes as a 
qualification for voting in local elections, and 
suggested the adoption of a uniform ballot in 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal elections. 
It protested, as had the Alberta delegation, at 
the new definition of “contractor” proposed 
for the Canadian Electrical Code, on the 
ground that it might place responsibility on 
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the worker instead of on the contractor who 
gives the instructions. 

Detailed recommendations on Workmen’s 
compensation were omitted because the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour is urging 
the appointment of a special committee to 
consider amendments in this Act. Amend- 
ments being sought include raising the rate 
of compensation from 60 to 664 per cent of 
earnings and increasing the maximum earn- 
ings on which compensation may be reckoned 
from $1,500 to $2,000 a year, increasing a 
widow’s pension from $30 to $40 a month, and 
eliminating appeals on matters of law to the 
courts. 

On the subject of post-war reconstruction, 
the delegation planned to submit a separate ~ 
brief. It urged a comprehensive scheme for 
the development of the province’s natural 
resources and the reconstruction of basic 
industries such as lumbering, agriculture, 
mining, electrical power, fishing, etc. It com- 
mended the appointment of the Provincial 
Post-war Reconstruction Committee. 


Vacation Provisions in Union Agreements in United States 


N article in the May issue of the Monthly 

Labour Review, US., Department of 
Labour presents an analysis of vacation and 
holiday provisions in union agreements in the 
United States. “During the last few years”, 
the article states, “there has been a great 
increase in the number of union agreements 
providing vacations with pay. At present 
almost eight million workers, representing 
about 60 per cent of all workers under agree- 
ment, are covered by agreements which pro- 
vide vacation allowances. In 1940. two million 
workers, or about 25 per cent of all workers 
under union agreement at that time, were 
entitled to paid vacations if they met certain 
eligibilty requirements.” 

Vacations with pay were found to be least 
common in seasonal industries, such as the 
building trades and clothing manufacture, and 
in those in which work is intermittent, such 
as the entertainment industries. 


In a majority of industries, according to the 
survey, the most recurrent type of vacation 
clause is that which grants 1 week’s vacation 
with pay after 1 year of service. Two weeks’ 
vacation after 1 year of service is provided 
in varying numbers of agreements in many 
industries and: is frequently provided in agree- 
ments covering maritime workers, telegraph 
and radio operators, office, technical, profes- 
sional, and utility employees. Both the 
anthracite and bituminous-coal agreements 


provide a vacation of 10 days (including the 
Fourth of July). 

Longer than 1 year’s service for a week’s 
vacation is required in some agreements. 
Several of the large rubber companies require 
2 years’ service before a week’s vacation with 
pay is granted. Three years’ service for 1 
week’s vacation and 15 years’ service for 2 
weeks’ vacation is specified in practically all 
of the agreements in the basic iron and steel 
industry. 

It is estimated that well over two million 
workers are entitled, under the terms of their 
union agreements, to vacations longer than a 
week (usually 2 weeks) after having attained 
a specified length of service beyond the mini- 
mum required for a l-week vacation. The 
service requirements for 2 weeks’ vacation 
vary, the most common range being from 
2 to 5 years. 

In agreements covering time workers, the 
vacation pay provided is usually based on the 
“regular rate of pay,” “base rate,’ or “current 
rate.” Since workers paid by the hour some- 
times work at different rates during the same 
week because of job transfers, some agree- 
ments specify that vacation pay shall be 
based on the “highest” or “predominating” 
rate; others specify the average wages over 4 
given period, exclusive of overtime. 

The article discusses various other aspects 
of vacation provisions in union contracts. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1943 
Alberta — 


HE Alberta Legislature, in session from 
February 18 to March 30, enacted a law 
which requires proper working conditions in 
industry and is to be administered by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was revised, and 


amendments made in statutes relating to col-. 


lective bargaining, security for wages, mothers’ 
allowances, old age pensions and post-war 
reconstruction. 
Labour Welfare Act 

The Labour Welfare Act, which applies to 
all employers and employees except farm 
labourers and domestic servants, repeals a 
number of sections of the Factories Act and 
re-enacts them with certain changes, adding 
new provisions to require prompt payment of 
wages and to enable the Board of Industrial 
Relations to conduct investigations and make 
orders relating to working conditions. 

Provisions of the Factories Act which are 
repealed and incorporated in the new statute 
without material change are those forbidding 
employment of a child under 15 years of age 
in a factory, shop or office building; requiring 
an employer to give a statement of length of 
service to an apprentice leaving his service, 
keep his premises in a sanitary condition, 
provide sanitary conveniences, washrooms and 
wholesome drinking water and cups, avoid 
overcrowding, and ensure proper heat and 
ventilation, with special provision for printing 
offices and places where dust, gases or vapours 
are generated; forbidding employment in food 
trades of persons with communicable diseases; 
setting forth the powers of the inspector and 
enabling him to take a qualified physician, 
medical ‘officer or sanitary inspector with him 
when examining premises. Another section 
transferred without change from the Factories 
Act provides that in a factory or shop, if the 
inspector so directs in writing, the employer 
must not allow meals to be taken in a room 
in which a manufacturing process is going on 
and must at his own expense provide a suit- 
able dining-room and that no person may take 
food into a room where paint, varnish, white 
lead, arsenic, dye or other poisonous sub- 
stance is exposed or where deleterious fumes, 
dust or gases are present. Drinking water in 
such a room must be taken directly from taps 
or suitably closed receptacles. 


A section of the Factories Act required the 
employer in a shop to provide seats for females 
employees and permit them to use such seats. 
It also provided that where the inspector con- 
sidered that the whole or a substantial portion 
of the work of female employees in any 
department of a factory or office building 
could be efficiently performed while such em- 
ployees were seated, the employer must pro- 
vide such chairs or seats as were directed in 
writing by the Chief Inspector. This section 
has been repealed and a section included in 
the Labour Welfare Act authorizing an inspec- 
tor, by written direction, to require the 
employer in any employment to provide seats 
for women employees and to permit them to 
use such seats. The fine for contravention of 
this section is the same as was provided under 
the Factories Act, $10 to $380 and costs, but a 
prison term not exceeding 30 days may now 
be imposed in default of payment of the fine. 
There is also a change in the penalty for 
obstructing an inspector which is now from $10 
to $200 and costs, with a prison term not ex- 
ceeding three months in default of payment. 
Under the Factories Act the penalty for this 
offence was from $10 to $30 and costs unless 
the offence was committed at night when a 
fine of from $25 to $100 might be imposed. 
The provision of the Factories Act requiring 
women working about machinery to wear their 
hair rolled or confined in a cap or net is 
transferred to the new Act with the added 
requirement that no jewellery may be worn 
which might be caught in the machinery or 
interfere with safety. As formerly the employ- 
er must see that employees are notified of 
such rules. Two further sections of the Fac- 
tories Act, transferred to the new statute, 
forbid the doing of laundry work in a room 
used for sleeping, living, or preparing meals, 
and prohibit the use of any part of a factory 
as a sleeping place without a permit from the 
chairman or chief inspector of the Board of 
Industrial Relations. 

There are a number of new provisions. An 
employer must pay all wages within ten days 
of the expiration of each period of employ- 
ment, which may not be longer than one 
month. When the employer terminates ‘the 
employment he must pay the wages earned 
by the employee at the time of the termina- 
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tion. No prosecution for an infraction of these 
provisions may be commenced without written 
authority of the Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try. 

The. Board of Industrial Relations is 
authorized to hold inquiries into conditions of 
labour in any employment or industry and 
to make orders prescribing action to be taken 
and conditions to be observed for the welfare 
of employees. These orders may, among other 
things, prescribe the type of safety garments 
or safety appliances to be worn by employees 
and the terms and conditions upon which the 
employer shall provide them; prohibit female 
employees in any employment from lifting 
or carrying burdens of a greater weight than 
that fixed by the Board; prohibit employment 
of women on day shifts for a period of six 
weeks before, and two months after, child- 
birth and on night shifts during the periodi of 
pregnancy; require that where the shift system 
is used the shifts shall be rotated at least once 
in 3 months or in such other manner as the 
Board may consider necessary and that the 
workers be employed on different shifts on 
the expiration of the period; require an em- 
ployer of over fifty workers to employ an 
attendant qualified to render first aid; require 
employers in any employment or class of 
employment to provide lockers or compart- 
ments for employees’ clothing and personal 
belongings; require employers to give em- 
ployees one week’s holidays with pay after one 
year’s service and up to two weeks’ holiday 
after such period of service as may be fixed 
by the order; exempt any industry, trade, 
business or occupation in whole or in part 
from any order; and make such other orders 
as the Board may deem necessary. Orders of 
the Board are to be operative on the date of 
publication in the Alberta Gazette, or at such 
later date as may be named! in the Order, 
and copies must be kept posted on premises to 
which they relate. 

Any person violating any provision of the 
Act, order of the Board or written instruction 
of the Chairman or Chief Inspector of the 
Board, where no other penalty is provided, 
is liable to a fine not exceeding $500 and 
costs and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for not more than three months. In a 
prosecution for an offence against the Act 
alleged to have been committed by an 
employer, the onus of proof that he is not an 
employer is upon the person charged with the 
offence. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
revised with a number of amendments, most 
of which carry out recommendations made by 
the Special Committee of the Legislature 
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appointed during the 1942 session. The defi- 
nition of “accident” was extended to include 
disablement arising out of and in the course 
of the employment. A clause added to the 
definition of “dependant” provides that a 
person shall not be deemed to be a partial 
dependant of another person unless he was 
partially dependent on contributions from that 
person for the ordinary necessities of life suit- 
able for persons of his class and position. 
“Foster-mother” is defined to include a natural 
mother. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board is to 
consist of three members, instead of “not more 
than three”, as formerly. For some years 
there has been a one-man Board. A provision 
in force from 1928 until 1988 and now re- 
inserted forbids a member of the Board to 
engage in any other business or employment 
for remuneration. Under the Act as revised 
in 1988 only the Chairman was required to 
give full time service. Another provision 
which was dropped in 1941, and is now re- 
enacted enables a member of the Board to be 
dismissed by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on address of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

All awards made by the Board previous to 
the revision of the Act are validated and 
declared not open to question in any court. 
The Board has the same powers as formerly 
in determining questions and classifying indus- 
tries and also has authority to determine the 


-existence of relationship of any member of 


the family of an employer, as well as of a 
workman, and to withdraw, as well as to add 
to and rearrange, industries in the schedules 
to the Act. A provision retrospective to June 
1, 1942, empowers the Board to exclude from 
the Act workmen employed on projects of 
the United States Government for whom com- 
pensation has been otherwise provided. 

The section enabling the Board to levy an 
additional assessment on an employer who 
fails to take proper precautions for safety and 
health of employees, was extended to permit 
similar action where the employer has not 
complied with the first-aid requirements of 
the Act or regulations. The Board may now 
cancel an accident prevention certificate if it 
considers that the holder no longer has the 
necessary qualifications. 

Provisions relating to compensation for 
hernia and for frostbite, formerly included, 
are omitted from the revised Act. A new 
section provides that, where the injury con- 
sists of disease due partly to the employment 
and partly to other causes, a proportional 
compensation is to be paid. 

A section which formerly applied only to a 
coal mine but is now extended to any place of 
employment, provides that where a workman 
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is found dead at a place where he had a 
right in the course of his employment to be, it 
is to be presumed that dieath resulted from 
accident arising out of his employment unless 
there is evidence sufficient to rebut this pre- 
sumption. 

Compensation is now payable from the date 
of disablement if the disability lasts for more 
than fourteen days, instead of thirty days, as 
formerly. In other cases the waiting period 
remains unchanged at three days. 

A new section provides that the time limit 
of twelve months for claiming compensation 
shall not run against dependants residing in 
enemy territory or enemy-occupiedi territory, 
for the duration of the war. The capital value 
of such pensions is to be computed from the 
date of the workman’s death but the pen- 
sions will not become payable until the end 
of the war or such other time as may be per- 
mitted by the War Measures Act or the 
Regulations respecting Trading with the 
Enemy. Moneys that would have been pay- 
able to such dependants are to be applied to 
increase payments to widow dependants who 
are in needy circumstances because of their 
own illness or that of their dependent children. 

A similar disposition is to be made of the 
difference between a lump sum paid a work- 
man in settlement of his claim, in order to 
permit him to live outside Canada, and the 
ordinary commuted value at the date of com- 
mutation. Where a workman accepts a lump 
sum in full of his claim, it is now provided 
that the claim may be re-opened if there is 
a change in the degree of disability. Formerly 
the acceptance of such a sum was final. 

The provision denying compensation to 
members of the employer’s family unless their 
application to come under the Act has been 
approved by the Board, now applies only to 
members who live in the employer’s house. 

The word “wife” was replaced by the word 
“spouse” in the section enabling the Board to 
divert compensation from a workman to his 
wife or children where the workman has 
deserted, or fails to provide for, them. 

A section similar to that in force in a num- 
ber of other provinces provides that where an 
accident happening outside the Province 
entitles the workman to compensation under 
the law of another province or country as well 
as under the Act, the workman must elect 
under which law he will claim compensation. 
Notice of election must be given the Board 
within thirty days of the accident or death or 
within such longer period as the Board may 
allow. 

Projects undertaken by the United States 
Government in the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon and workmen employed on them 
are excluded from the provisions of the Act 
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which would entitle a workman to compen- 
sation under the Act on certain conditions in 
the case of an accident happening outside the 
Province in a place where there is no State 
system of compensation. 

As formerly, actions for the recovery of 
compensation are barred by the Act. A new 
section gives any party to an action the right, 
upon notice to the other party or parties, to 
apply to the Board for adjudication and deter- 
mination of the plaintiff’s rights to compensa- 
tion under the Act and as to whether the 
action is one the right to which is taken 
away by the Act. The subrogation in favour 
of the Board of the workman’s rights to action 
against a third party is. now limited to his 
rights in respect of personal injury. It is 
made clear that he is free to sue in respect 
of property damage. 

Notice of an accident must now be given 
by the workman or dependant, to the em- 


.ployer, as soon as practicable and failure to 


give it is a bar to compensation, unless the 
failure is excused by the Board. Formerly, 
notice had to be given before the workman 
left work on the date of the accident, or in any 
case before he had voluntarily left the employ- 
ment in which he was injured. A new clause 
requires the workman to notify the Board also. 
As formerly, the employer must notify the 
Board of an accident and it is now stipulated 
that if he fails to do so, unless excused by the 
Board, he is liable on summary conviction to 
a penalty of $50 and costs and in default of 
payment to a prison term not exceeding 
three months. The attending physician must 
report to the Board within two days of his 
first attendance, instead of five days, and on 
the first and fifteenth of each month during 
the workman’s disability. As before, he must 
make other reports when required by the 
Board and in any case within three days after 
he considers the workman able to resume 
work. A new provision requires the physician 
to give all reasonable and necessary advice 
to the workman and dependants, without cost 
to them, in making application for compensa- 
tion and furnishing certificates and proofs. 
The provision authorizing a panel of medical 
practitioners from which medical boards of 
three members were to be chosen to handle 
appeal cases, was struck out. Appeals from 
awards of the Board are now to be taken to 
a specialist in the class of injury or ailment 
for which the workman has claimed com- 
pensation. Two specialists are to be nomi- 
nated by the Board, in consultation with the 
physician attending the workman, and’ the 
workman may select one of them to examine 
him and report to the Board. If the workman 
does not make his choice within ten days of 
receiving notice from the Board, the latter 
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may make the selection. The Board may also, 
of its own motion, refer a claim to a medical 
practitioner. 

Provisions for retraining disabled workmen 
are unchanged but the limit of $20,000 a year 
formerly placed on expenditure for this pur- 
pose has been removed. 

A new section authorizes the Board to order 
an autopsy where it considers it necessary 
and to pay the expenses from the Accident 
Fund. If the dependants refuse to permit the 
autopsy the Board may reject their claim for 
compensation. A further new provision 
requires hospital authorities to report to the 
Board immediately if a workman dies in 
hospital. 

There are a number of increases in the scale 
of compensation. The pension to a widow or 
invalid widower is raised from $35 to $40 
a month and provision is made for payment of 
a sum not exceeding $100 to a widow or foster- 
mother for “pre-burial expenses.” Payments 
in respect of children undér 18 are now $12 a 
month for each child. Formerly $12 was 
paid for the first child, $10 for the second, $9 
for the third and $8 for all others. Orphan 
children are to receive $20 a month each 
instead of $15, as formerly. The maximum 
payment in the case of dependent parents is 
raised from $30 to $35 a month and the 
maximum total compensation to dependants 
other than consort or children is increased 
from $65 to $70 a month. Where reduced pen- 
sions are payable to alien dependants, the 
Board is to create the same reserve as for 
payment of full compensation and the undis- 
tributed surplus accruing is to be placed in a 
reserve and applied every six months to 
increase the payments to widows who are in 
needy circumstances because of their own ill- 
ness or illness of their children under 18 years 
of age. Such extra payments may not exceed 
$15 a month for the duration of the illness. 
Where pensions to alien dependants are sus- 
pended under the War Measures Act or 
regulations, the surplus resulting is to be 
distributed in like manner. 

Another new section provides that, where a 
workman leaves no widow there is to be com- 
puted an amount equal to the average capital- 
ized cost of pensions awarded during the 
previous three years to the dependants of work- 
men leaving widows and also the capitalized 
cost of pensions awarded to the dependants of 
the deceased workman. The larger of these 
amounts is to be charged against the Accident 
Fund and the excess of the amount so charged 
over the capitalized cost of the awards made 
is to be transferred to a special reserve to 
provide for such part of the cost of claims 
of workmen suffering enhanced disability, be- 
cause of injury previously suffered, as, in the 
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opinion of the Board, is due to such previous 
injury. “Average capitalized cost of pension” 
includes the additional charges occasioned by 
the provisions requiring the same reserve for 
alien dependants residing outside Canada as 
for other dependants. 

A new clause provides that, when deemed 
just, the impairment of earning capacity in 
partial disability cases may be estimated from 
the nature of the injury, having in view the 
workman’s fitness to continue the employment 
in which he was injured or to adapt himself 
to a new employment. In computing com- 
pensation in any case, the Board, where it 
seems more equitable, may have regard to the 
earnings of the workman at the time of the 
accident. Minimum compensation for total 
disability is increased from $10 a week or 
average earnings to $12.50 a week or average 
earnings. A workman or dependant entitled 
to compensation of $20 a month or more may 
be paid semi-monthly if he makes written 
request to that effect to the Board. 

The only amendment relating to silicosis 
extends the time for making claims from two 
to five years from the date of leaving employ- 
ment. 


Sections of the Act which authorized deduc- 
tions from wages of employees, to be applied 
to the cost of medical aid, were repealed, the 
repeal to be effective from October 31, 1948, 
in the case of bush work, lumber manufactur- 
ing and work incidental to such industries, 
and from December 31, 1943, in the case of 
all other industries. The entire cost of medical 
aid is now to be met by assessments against 
employers. The Board is authorized to estab- 
lish hospitals at one or more points in the 
Province and to establish, equip and maintain 
clinics for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
injured workmen. The services of such a 
hospital may be extended to persons other 
than those entitled to medical aid under the 
Act. Accounts for medical services must be 
filed with the Board within three months of 
the discharge of the workman by the physician 
or of the date on which the workman returned 
to work, whichever period is shorter. An 
employer who is required by the Board to 
provide first-aid appliances and services, must 
notify the Board when he has complied with 
the order. 

Rates of assessment may be graded or varied, 
not only according to the hazard of the indus- 
try, as formerly, but also according to other 
circumstances of the operations of the 
employer. Where an employer fails to pay 
any assessment when due or fails to submit 
a wages or production statement or submits 
an underestimate of his payroll, he is liable 
to pay in addition, as a penalty, a percentage, 
fixed by the regulations, upon the unpaid 
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amount. Work performed for an employer 
under one or more contracts may, if the 
principal and contractor agree, be treated as 
one employment for assessment purposes. As 
formerly, the minimum assessment is $65, 
except for mines, coke ovens and briquetting 
plants,. which have a minimum of $50. A new 
provision, however, fixes a $5 minimum for 
coal mines where safety committees are em- 
ployed by trade unions. Provision is made 
for inspection of employers’ premises by the 
Board and persons authorized by it, who may 
take affidavits concerning any matter relating 
to such inquiry. 

The Board is given power to require an 
employer to furnish security for assessments 
and in case of default in furnishing such 
security or paying assessments may order the 
employer to cease employing workmen. An 
employer convicted of disobeying such order is 
liable to not less than $5 a day nor more than 
an amount equal to his debt to the Board 
and, in default of payment, to a prison term 
not exceeding three months. 

For purposes of administration and in such 
cases as the Board considers necessary, con- 
tractors and sub-contractors and their work- 
men are to be deemed to be workmen of the 
principal. Copies of all contracts and sub- 
contracts involving the employment of work- 
men must be filed with the Board within 
seven days of being made. 

Changes were made in the section requiring 
that, except in the case of sales made by 
regularly established retailers, each purchaser 
of lumber, before paying or giving security 
for any part of the purchase price, must obtain 
from the vendor a certificate from the board 
that it has no claim on such lumber. Where 
the vendor has not furnished such certificate, 
the purchaser is liable for the amount due 
the Board by the producer or vendor of the 
lumber, up to the amount of the assessment 
for the then current year in respect of the 
lumber purchased. The Board may also, by 
written notice to the purchaser, require pay- 
ment of such further sum per thousand feet, 
board measure, as it may fix. Formerly, the 
liability of the purchaser was limited to 75 
cents per thousand feet, board measure, of 
the lumber purchased. Purchasers of lumber 
to whom the above provisions apply must 
keep accurate accounts of all lumber pur- 
chased, in form required by the Board, and 
submit them for examination when required. 
Persons engaged in lumbering, logging, saw- 
milling, planing or processing of lumber, 
manufacture of lumber or lumber products, 
including ties, shingles, laths and other pro- 
ducts, must advise the Board within ten days 
of commencing business and furnish, then and 
at other times, such particulars of their opera- 
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tions as the Board may require. Such person 
is to be deemed to be within the provisions 
of the Act unless, within ten days of begin- 
ning operations, or such further period as the 
Board may allow, he applies to the Board 
for a declaration that he is not within its 
scope. 

As formerly, the amount due on any assess- 
ment may be recovered by distress and sale 
of the goods and chattels of the debtor and 
new provisions outline procedure for seizure 
of such goods and chattels. The provisions 
directing the disposal of any unclaimed sur- 
plus realized on the sale, were amended to 
allow six months from date of sale for claim- 
ing such surplus. 

The section enabling the Board to notify 
an employer, who is in default of paying an 
assessment for one year, to cease employing 
workmen, was amended to reduce the time 
limit to one month. A maximum penalty of 
$100 and costs has now been provided for 
violation of the Act or any regulation or order 
made under it, in cases where no other penalty 
is provided; the minimum penalty is un- 
changed at $5 and costs. As formerly a prison 
term of three months may be imposed in 
default of payment of the fine and costs. For 
continuation of such an offence after convic- 
tion the minimum penalty is still $5 per day 
but a maximum penalty of $100 a day has 
been provided and the maximum prison term 
in default of payment has been raised from 
three to six months. 

The Board has power to define any of the 
industries contained in the schedules to the 
Act and to decide whether or not any estab- 
lishment, trade, or business is, or is not, an 
industry to which the Act applies. 

Except where it is otherwise stated, the 
benefits provided under the revised Act for 
workmen and dependants apply only to 
accidents occurring on and after the date of 
coming into force of the Act (March 30, 1948). 
Claims in respect of accidents occurring before 
that date are to be dealt with under the law 
in force at the time of the accident. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1988, was amended as to the sections 
relating to collective bargaining. 
union or negotiating committee representing 
the employees, appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, may serve upon 
the employer or employers a notice of a 
meeting to be held for the purpose of bargain- 
ing. The notice is to be served at least forty- 
eight hours before the time of the meeting 
and the employer or employers, or their 
accredited representatives, must attend. <A 
fine, not exceeding $500 for each offence, may 
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be imposed on an employer convicted of 
refusing to attend a meeting of which he has 
received notice or to send an accredited repre- 
sentative. No prosecution may be undertaken 
or carried on under this section, however, 
without the written authority of the Minister 
of Trade and Industry. The clause was 
was omitted which declared liable to a fine 
of $500 any employer who refused to bargain 
with the negotiating committee or a trade 
union appointed by a majority vote of the 
employees affected. A maximum fine of $500 
may now be imposed on any person who, 
by intimidation, threat of loss, or actual loss, 
of employment or by any other threat, seeks 
to compel any person to refrain from engaging 
in any activities in support of an organization 
of employees or any union or negotiating 
committee, or from making a complaint to 
such a union or committee, or from giving 
evidence at an inquiry. 


Wages 


An amendment in the Industrial Wages 
Security Act provides that an Order in Council 
designating any industry as an industry to 
which the Act applies may restrict the opera- 
tion of such Order to a specified area. The 
Minister may now accept any type of security 
and may refer applications to furnish security 
other than cash or guarantee bond to the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners for 
approval. 

There were a number of changes in the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act. The lien is now im- 
posed on the land itself instead of on the 
estate or interest of the owner in it. A lien 
for materials is expressly stated to arise at 


the date of first delivery of material. Hus-. 


band and wife are placed on the same footing 
in cases where one is presumed to be acting 
as agent for the other. Formerly only cases 
where the husband was presumed to be acting 
for the wife were covered by the Act. New 
provisions deal with priorities as between liens 
and mortgages and with the disposition of the 
proceeds after sale of the land so as to make 
a fair distribution between a mortgagee and 
lien-holder where there is not sufficient to 
satisfy both claims. These provisions apply 
to liens arising before, as well as after, the 
passing of the amendment and to all proceed- 
ings respecting them, except where they have 
been concluded by the sale of lands to the 
mortgagee. Provision is made for the enforce- 
ment of the Act in cases where the contract 
price is not money. Liens-on oil and gas 
well equipment, registered in the office of the 
Minister of Lands and Mines, may now be 
cancelled in the same manner as liens regis- 
tered against lands in the Land Titles Office. 
Liens in connection with oil and gas wells 
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now cover oil and gas in place or severed and 
all persons having an interest in the oil or gas 
are brought within the definition of “owner.” 
Where the oil or gas is held in fee simple, 
however, the holder of an interest in the first 
royalty in the oil or gas is protected up to 
twenty per cent, but all interests over that 
amount are subject to the lien. A new section 
enables a judge to order removal from the 
land and sale of a structure to satisfy a lien. 


Chauffeurs 


An amendment in the Vehicles and High- 
way Traffic Act authorizes the Minister to 
grant, to any person between the ages of 16 
and 18 years who holds a driver’s certificate, 
a temporary permit to operate a motor vehicle 
as a chauffeur, providing such motor vehicle 
is not being used to transport passengers for 
hire. 

Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended 
to provide for allowances in respect of boys 
up to the age of 16. Formerly the maximum 
age was 15 years for boys and 16 for girls. 
Where a child for whom an allowance is 
being paid reaches the age of 16 after the 
opening of the December school term, pay- 
ments may be continued until the end of the 
school year, if the child is attending school 
and making satisfactory progress. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Old Age Pensions 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act, 1942, pro- 
vides for the payment of a supplementary 
allowance to Alberta pensioners resident in 
other provinces which pay a similar allowance 
to their pensioners who are resident in Alberta. 
The allowance is to be the same as that paid 
by the other province but may not exceed 
$5 per month. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to make agreements 
with the other provincial Governments for 
the carrying out of the Act, and the agreement 
made with British Columbia in January, 1948, 
is validated. 


Changes in School Holidays during the War 


The Operation of Schools (War) Act makes 
temporary changes in the time of school holi- 
days, which are to begin on July 1 in 1948 
and on August 1 in subsequent years and 
extend into October, to enable teachers and 
pupils to assist in harvesting and other 
seasonal operations. The Act may be repealed 
at any time by Proclamation. 


Housing and Public Works 


An amendment in the Calgary Charter 
enables that city to operate a housing scheme 
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under the National Housing Act and to take 
advantage of any Act of the Parliament of 
Canada or of the Province providing for 
assistance to municipalities in carrying out 
such a scheme. 

The Edmonton Charter was amended to 
enable the City Council to set up a fund to 
cover the cost of municipal works or delayed 
public improvements, including new housing, 
to be undertaken after the war. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


The Post-war Reconstruction Act sets up a 
Post-war Reconstruction Committee of six 
members named in the Act. The Committee 
is to obtain information and undertake a 
survey of the resources of the Province, make 
plans for economic reconstruction measures 
to be taken at the end of the war, and for the 
prevention of unemployment during the 
transition period: and make such other investi- 
gations as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may direct. 

The Post-war Reconstruction Fund Act 
creates a fund to consist of moneys appro- 
priated by the Legislature together with such 
other appropriations as may be made from 
time to time. The fund, for which $1,000,000 
was provided by the Special Appropriation 
Act, is to be applied to the undertaking of 
public works to give employment to, and assist 
in the rehabilitation of, persons serving in His 
Mayjesty’s Forces, to grant subsidies or loans 
for this purpose to commercial or industrial 
projects, and to pay the expenses of the Post- 
war Reconstruction Committee. 


Resolutions 


On March 4 the Legislature passed a Resolu- 
tion urging the Government to make an 
immediate investigation of every case receiv- 
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ing assistance under the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act to ensure an equitable system of payments 
and: to provide, in co-operation with the muni- 
cipality concerned, an increase in allowance 
wherever circumstances require. 

On March 29 a Resolution was approved 
setting up a Special Committee to study and 
report to the next session, with recommenda- 
tions, concerning the proposed Dominion 
health insurance legislation and its effect on 
the tax structure, the people, and the 
administration of the Province of Alberta. 


A Resolution, adopted on March 30, re- 
quested: the Dominion Government to cancel 
the National Selective Service Order prohibit- 
ing employment of Canadian workers by 
United States firms engaged in certain projects 
in Canada, for the defence of Alaska and the 
Canadian West. The reasons for the request 
were:—That it is unnecessary, since National 
Selective Service has power to refuse permits 
in individual cases where the worker’s services 
are more urgently required in his present 
employment, or in some other essential Cana- 
dian project; that it is injurious to harmonious 
relations between Canadian and United States 
workmen, and detrimental to Canadian unity 
and to employer-employee relations; that it 
violates the democratic right of workmen to 
choose their individual employment, provided 
the safety of the State is not jeopardized; that 
it constitutes an unjustifiable discrimination 
against Canadian workmen; and that it inter- 
feres with the securing of necessary workmen 
for projects of vital importance to the defence 
of Western Canada. It was further resolved 
that any arrangements entered into between 
the Dominion Government and the United 
States authorities in respect to American pro- 
jects undertaken in Canada, should provide 
equal pay for equal work as between Canadian 
and United States workmen. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, during its 
session from February 23 to April 12, enacted 
statutes providing for a Reconstruction Council 
and for compensation to civil defence workers 
injured on duty and amended the laws govern- 
ing payment of wages, labour contracts, boiler 
inspection and: the early closing of shiops. 


Wages 


The Masters and Servants Act was amended 
to enable either party to proceedings under 
the Act to have the matter tried by the police 
magistrate of the locality in which the em- 
ployer or employee resides instead of by the 
justice of the peace before whom the com- 
plaint was made, upon making a request to 
that effect to the justice of the peace and 


paying the fees fixed for summary proceed- 
ings by Part XV of the Criminal Code. 


The Workmen’s Wage Act, which requires 
employers in the construction industry and in 
factories and shops to pay wages weekly in 
cash or by cheque and prohibits payment in 
goods, was amended to enable the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, who is the Minister in 
charge of the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare, to make an Order exempting any 
employer from these provisions. 

A section added to the Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
effective May 15, 1943, requires a lienholder 
to obtain leave of the judge before com- 
mencing action to realize under a lien. Where 
such application is made, the judge is to 
extend the time within which an action must 
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be instituted under the Act for such period: as 
may be necessary. 


Steam Boilers 


An amendment in the Steam Boilers Act 
forbids any person to do welding in the con- 
struction, repair or alteration of a boiler or 
pressure vessel unless he holds a welder’s 
certificate issued under the regulations which 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized to make. Such regulations may prescribe 
qualifications, tests and evidence of training 
and experience to be required of applicants 
for certificates, provide for the issue, duration, 
suspension and cancellation of certificates and 
the fees to be paid, require posting of cer- 
tificates on premises where welding is carried 
on, and provide penalties for breach of the 
regulations. 


Early Closing of Shops 


Identical amendments in the City Act and 
the Town Act replace the section dealing with 
early closing of shops by new provisions, 
which «are effective June 1, 1943. Dry cleaners’ 
and dyers’ establishments are included: in the 
list of places covered by the definition of 
“Shop”, the others being, as formerly, any 
building or portion of a building, booth, stall 
or place where goods are exposed or offered 
for sale by retail or public auction, barbers’ 
shops and ladies’ hairdressing, manicuring, and 
beauty parlours. 

Instead of merely authorizing city and town 
councils to pass early closing by-laws, as 
formerly, the Acts now require that during 
the whole of the year shops must remain 
closed on each day of the week during certain 
hours. From Monday to Friday, garages, 
filling stations, service stations and gasoline 
pumps are to be closed from 7 p.m. until 5 a.m. 
of the following day, except for the storing of 
cars and emergency services, and all other 
shops are to be closed from 6 p.m. until 5 a.m. 
On Saturdays, other than a Saturday which is 
the 24th of December, and on each of the 
four week days immediately prior to Decem- 
ber 24th all shops must be closed: between 
10 p.m. and 5 am. except, in the case of 
garages, for the storing of cars and emergency 
services. 

Within two months of receipt of a petition 
signed by not less than three-quarters of the 
occupiers of the class or classes of shops to 
which it relates, the council may pass a 
by-law fixing an earlier closing hour than 
those specified above. Such a by-law may 
not be repealed or amended except on 
petition of one-third or more of the occupiers 
of shops affected or by a by-law passed 
unanimously at a regular or special meeting 
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of. the council at which all the members are 
present or at a regular meeting after notice 
in writing has been given of the terms of the 
by-law. 

Councils may also, without petition, pass 
by-laws to provide for Saturday closing, 
during all or any part of the year, of all 
or any class or classes of shops, at 6 p.m., 
or such later hour as may be fixed in the 
by-law, but not later than 10 p.m. from 
November to April and not later than 11 p.m. 
from May to October, and may fix different 
hours for different classes of shops. A by-law 
may provide also for closing on any one day 
a week, for all or part of the year, at 12 
o’clock noon or such later hour as may be 
fixed, with different closing days for different 
classes of shops, and for closing on all or any 
part of any specified holiday or day pro- 
claimed as a civic holiday. 

As formerly, certain shops are exempt, 
including those in which the principal busi- 
ness is that of a tobacconist, news agent, 
hotel, and refreshment house, and to these 
are now added confectioners’, bakers’ and, 
druggists’ shops. The goods which may be 
sold under these exemptions are more clearly 
set forth in the Act and the shops selling 
them are required, whenever they are open 
after the general closing hour, to keep a 
card at least 30 x 18 inches posted in a 
conspicuous place, stating that the shop is 
now closed except for the sale of exempted 
merchandise and specifying su¢dh merchandise. 
The provisions are continued in force which 
enable by-laws to be passed for the sale of 
gasoline, lubricating oil and grease in garages 
when filling and service stations and gasoline 
pumps are closed, which exempt from penalty 
any person selling any article for use in 
emergency arising from sickness, personal 
injury, or death, and which restrict to sale 
of used or second-hand goods the sale by 
public auction during closing hours of such 
goods as are sold by the shops required to 
close. As formerly, no employer may permit 
his employees to be in his shop after closing 
time except for one-half hour, but a new 
provision enables the employer, with the 
consent of his employees and upon compliance 
with any relevant provisions of the Minimum 
Wage Act or any orders made under it 
respecting overtime, to use the employees’ 
services, after such half-hour period, for taking 
inventories, dressing windows, arranging stock, 
balancing account books or other work which 
cannot reasonably be done when the shop is 
open to customers. 

For contravention of the early closing 
provisions of the Act or of any by-law passed 
under their authority the proprietor of a shop 
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and the person in charge when any contra- 
vention occurs are each guilty of an offence 
and liable to a fine not exceeding $100 and 
costs, except in a case of unlawful sale of 
goods other than exempted goods by a 
tobacconist, news agent, hotel, refreshment 
house, confectionery, bakery or druggist, when 
the minimum fine is $50 and costs. In default 
of payment of any fine the offender is lable 
to imprisonment for not more than six months 
with or without hard labour. Nothing in the 
early closing provisions of the Act or in 
by-laws passed under them is to be deemed 
to apply to the sale of beer on licensed 
premises, or construed as authorizing the sale 
on Sunday of any merchandise forbidden by 
the Lord’s Day Act. 


Chauffeurs 


Amendments in the Vehicles Act include a 
new definition of “chauffeur” which excludes 
a person operating a school bus under arrange- 
ment with the board of a school district. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


The Saskatchewan Reconstruction Council 
Act, 1943, provides for appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a Council 
of not more than fifteen persons, of whom 
one is to be appointed chairman, to study 
and investigate conditions that are likely to 
arise during og after the war and to consider, 
develop and recommend policies to meet such 
conditions. The Council may confer with 
Dominion, provincial and municipal authori- 
ties, industrialists, agriculturists, organizations 
of employers and employees and others. The 
Council is to make its reports and recom- 
mendations whenever it considers advisable or 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
require. A member of the Legislative 
Assembly may serve on the Council and 
accept remuneration or allowance for such 
services without forfeiting his seat in the 
Assembly or incurring a penalty. The Act 
repeals the Industrial Development Board 
Act. 

Superannuation 


A number of changes, effective May 1, 1943, 
were made in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board Superannuation Act, 1940. The section 
which provides that an employee of the 
Board reaching retirement age with less than 
ten years’ service shall receive a lump sum 
based on his annual salary but not exceeding 
$2,000, was amended to provide that where 
such employee’s contributions plus accrued 
interest exceed $2,000 he shall be paid a 
lump sum equal to his contributions with 
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accrued interest. No allowance is payable to 
the widow, child or adopted child of a 
superannuate. or employee if the employee 
married or adopted the child after the amend- 
ment comes into force (May 1, 1943) and 
was over 55 years of age at the date of 
marriage or of adopting the child. A new 
section enables any person who was an 
employee on March 1, 1940, when the prin- 
cipal Act came into force, and whose service 
has been continuous since that date, to have 
his service before that date reckoned for 
purposes of the Act if his service after 
February 29, 1940, was continuous with his 
present service and if he sends a written 
request to the Board before July 1, 1943, 
and pays up back contributions with interest 
at 3 per cent. A member of the Board is 


to be deemed to have reached retiring age 


on the date on which he ceases to be a 
member of the Board if he has been a member 
continuously for ten years or more. 


Compensation for Civil Defence Workers 


The Civil. Defence Workers’ Compensation 
Act, 1943, provides for medical aid and the 
payment of compensation to any person 
sustaining injury by accident during the war, 
in the course of his training as a fire-fighter 
under a civil defence scheme established in 
any city. If a city is declared a “designated 
area” under the Air Raid Precautions Per- 
sonnel Compensation Order, 1942, made by 
the Dominion Government, the Act will cease 
to apply to that city. The Act, which apples 
to injuries sustained before as well as after 
its enactment, is administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

Compensation for injury which incapaci- 
tates the injured person from engaging in 
his usual employment or occupation is fixed 
at $11.50 per week for the injured person, 
$4.60 for his wife and $2.30 for each dependent 
child under 18 or dependent parent. In case 
of serious or prolonged disability compensa- 
tion ranges from $120 a year for disability 
of from 20 to 24 per cent, to $600 a year 
for 100 per cent disability. The additional 
pension for a wife ranges from $48 to $240 
a year and for each dependent child under 


18, or parent, from $24 to $120 a year. In 


case of death the Board may also pay the 
expenses of burial up to $100. Medical aid 
includes medical surgical, hospital and nurs- 
ing services, and artificial members and 
apparatus and their renewal. Claim for 
injury allowance must be made within three 
months and for pensions within one year 
after the injury. The widow is entitled to 
a pension of $480 a year with an additional 
$120 for each child. Where the dependants 
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are orphan children $240 a year is paid to the 
first child and $180 to each additional child. 
Where there is no widow or children, such 
amount, not exceeding a widow’s pension, as 
is considered by the Board to be adequate, 
may be paid to dependent parents. No 
pension is payable to a widow unless she was 
wholly or mainly being maintained by her 
husband at the time of his death and unless 
she had been married to him before he 
sustained the injury. The city in which the 
injury occurs is jointly liable with the Proy- 
ince for payments made under the Act and 
for expenses of administration. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. 


Bill not Passed 


A Bill respecting the Right of Employees 
to Organize and providing for Conciliation 
and Arbitration of Industrial Disputes was 
introduced and was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Law Amendments. The Committee 
recommended that it be not proceeded with 
but that the Assembly request the Govern- 
ment to provide for an inquiry into the 
principles of the Bill and a report at the 
next Session. This recommendation was 
adopted by a vote of 27 to 11. 


The Bull, which would have repealed the 
Freedom of Trade Union Association Act 
and the Act enabling the Dominion Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to be applied 
to provincial disputes, followed closely the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
British Columbia, as amended this year (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 691). The Bill would have 
recognized the right of employers and 
employees to organize, made _ collective 
bargaining mandatory, provided for concilia- 
tion and investigation in industrial disputes, 
and prohibited strikes and lockouts pending 
investigation by a tripartite board. One 
provision which is not included in the British 
Columbia law would have required every 
trade union and organization of employees to 
file, within thirty days, with the Commis- 
sioner of Labour and Public Welfare, a copy 
of any agreement entered into by the union 
and any employer or representative of an 
employer. ) 


Resolution 


On April 6 a Resolution was adopted 
requesting the Government of the: Province 
to consider providing for improved high school 
facilities and a revision of the high school 
curriculum to provide vocational courses in 
agriculture, shop work, home care and addi- 
tional facilities for courses in art and music, 
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increased equalization grants for districts of 
low assessment, and greater financial assist- 
ance to enable young people in necessitous 
circumstances to obtain university education. 
The Resolution further commended the 
Dominion Government for its assistance to 
youth, vocational and war emergency train- 
ing and scholarships for university students, 
and recommended the continuance and exten- 
sion of this assistance. 


Special Committee on Social Welfare 


On March 2 a Select Committee was 
appointed by the Legislative Assembly to 
inquire into the social welfare legislation of 
Saskatchewan, practical measures of further 
social security and health services, for the 
Province by itself or in conjunction with 
the Dominion Government, means of meeting 


cost of such services, constitutional limi- 
tations affecting joint Dominion-Provincial 
arrangements, and any incidental matters. 


Later, the Assembly added the subject of 
three resolutions to the terms of reference. 
These urged: (1) that the Child Welfare Act 
and regulations be amended to _ provide 
mothers’ allowances in respect of all needy 
children and an increase in the amount of 
such allowances; (2). that the maximum 
pension under the Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pension Act be increased, and that the Gov- 
ernment associate itself with the Governments 
of other provinces in requesting the Govern- 
ment of Canada to contribute to such in- 
creases and that the Special Committee 
consider the practicability of establishing in 
Canada a contributory plan of old age 
pensions; and (3) that the Government should 
co-operate with the Government of Canada in 
a national plan of health insurance. 


The Special Committee in its first report 
to the Legislature, presented on April 12, 
stated that over forty organizations and 
societies had sent representatives to give 
evidence or had submitted written briefs. 
These included medical, hospital, dental, and 
nursing services, labour organizations, churches, 
welfare societies, municipalities and the Cana- 
dian Legion. 

The Committee found a wide variety of 
views but fairly general agreement on the 
following points:—The need for extending 
health and social services and distributing 
them more equitably and uniformly through- 
out the Province; the apparent willingness of 
the people to pay for such extended services; 
the need for an immediate increase in pen- 
sions for the aged and blind; and the 
desirability of further provision for families 
eligible for mothers’ allowances. 
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There was a wide difference of opinion, 
however, on questions of method and of ways 
and means. The Committee found that it 
had not enough time to study the various 
proposals made to it to the point where 
definite conclusions on the major issues were 
possible. In view of this, and of the fact 
that the House of Commons Special Com- 
mittee on Social Security had not ended its 
sessions and that its decisions must have a 
direct bearing on the major matters in the 
terms of reference of the Saskatchewan 
Committee, the latter recommended that the 
inquiry be continued during the recess through 
a Committee of seven, who would assemble 
the material, consider the further delibera- 
tions of the House of Commons Committee 
and report to the reconstituted Special Com- 
mittee early in the next session so that a 
final report may be made during that 
session. : 

The Committee, however, was able to report 
certain findings with respect to social wel- 
fare legislation in Saskatchewan and the con- 
stitutional limitations affecting joint Domin- 
ion-Provincial arrangements. Saskatchewan’s 
legislation was found to compare favourably 
with that of other provinces. Expenditure for 
social services in the fiscal year 1941-42 
amounted to $9,990,693, of which $2,781,168 
was reimbursed by the Dominion Government 
and other provinces. As to constitutional 
limitations, a brief had been presented by 
the law officers of the Crown stating that 
legislative jurisdiction in the matter of the 
subject under inquiry rests with the Legis- 
lature of the Province but that there was 
little doubt that a formula could be devised' 
under the Canadian constitution to enable 
the Province to participate in any national 
scheme of health insurance or to allow a 
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provincial programme to be fitted into a 
national scheme. 

The Committee found an urgent need of 
immediate additional assistance to the aged 
and blind and to mothers for the care of 
dependent children. They therefore recom- 
mended that an immediate increase in pen- 
sions to the aged and blind be granted and 
that while the strongest pressure should be 
brought to bear on the Dominion Govern- 
ment to make adequate provision for such 
persons without delay, the Provincial Govern- 
ment should, regardless of the attitude of 
the Dominion consider contributing its share 
of a reasonable increase. The Committee 
further recommended that the Dominion 
Government provide for a _ substantial in- 
crease in the income which aged and blind 
persons are entitled to receive and in the « 
exemption on account of property holdings 
before pension deductions. are made and that 
the age at which blind persons become elig- 
ible for assistance under the Department of 
Pensions and National Health be reduced 
to 21 years. 

Other recommendations of the Committee 
were:—An immediate increase in the allow- 
ance to mothers with dependent children; an 
increase in the number of mublic health 
nurses; provision for adding to the number 
of students training for nursing, medical and 
dental services; consideration to extending 
dental clinics; a request to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to consider raising the 
compensation rate from 66% per cent to 75 
per cent of wages; amendment of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to provide for pay- 
ment to children of $12 instead of $10 per 
month and to orphan children of $20 instead 
of $15 per month; raising the maximum wages 
reckoned in computing compensation to $2,500. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 
Housing—Workmen’s Compensation—Pensions—Public Service— 
Seamen—Pilots—Safety in British Columbia—Minimum 

Wages in Nova Scotia and Quebec 


HE Minister of Finance has been author- 
ized to take measures to relieve the 
housing shortage in certain areas. The appli- 
cation of the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act has been extended to additional 
groups of persons. Certain recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee to the Treasury 
Board on the Public Service have been imple- 
mented and a Pension Plan for employees of 
the National Harbours Board is to be estab- 
lished. Amendments have been made in the 
regulations under the Dominion Old Age 
Pensions Act. Orders in Council relating to 


the disposition of the wages of deceased 
seamen and to load-line certificates for ships 
were passed and a number of Pilotage by- 
laws have been amended. Orders in Council 
concerning manpower and other topics, which 
are summarized elsewhere in the GAZETTE, are 
listed at the end of the Dominion section. 
In the provincial field the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has revised 
its .general accident-prevention regulations. 
Nova Scotia has passed a minimum wage 
order for women employed in a miscellaneous 
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group of industries or wherever women replace 
men. Quebec has amended the order applying 
to the silk textile industry, issued a by-law 
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under the Order governing cotton textiles 
and renewed the Order relating to theatres 
on the Island of Montreal. 


Dominion 


Housing 


To relieve the acute shortage of housing 
in the Ottawa, Vancouver and Victoria dis- 
tricts, two Orders in Council have been passed 
under the War Measures Act authorizing the 
Minister of Finance to acquire large houses 
in these areas for conversion into multiple 
dwelling units. Order in Council P.C. 2641 
of April 1 authorizes the acquisition of 10 
suitable buildings in the Ottawa district and 
Order in Council P.C. 4579, June 4, author- 
izes the acquisition of 40 additional buildings 
in Ottawa and 50 in the Vancouver and 
Victoria districts. 


The Minister, on behalf of His Majesty, 
leases the buildings from their owners for 
five years, with the privilege of renewing the 
lease for three years more. He may cancel 
the lease at any time on 30 days’ notice. 
The buildings are converted at the cost of 
the Government into apartments which may 
then be sublet to suitable tenants at reason- 
able rentals. The buildings themselves will 
be returned to the owners, on the expiration 
or cancellation of the leases, in their then 
existing condition. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act 


This Act provides that employees of the 
Government of Canada will be paid com- 
pensation for accidents on the terms pro- 
vided for workers in private industry by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
Province in which the accident occurs. Since 
the beginning of the war the Act has been 
extended by Orders in Council passed under 
the War Measures Act to cover various classes 
of workers who would not normally be 
eligible for compensation under either this 
Act or the Provincial Acts (L.G., Mar., 1943, 
p. 390). It has recently been extended to 
eover still further classes of workers. 


Order in Council P.C. 3650 of May 4 pro- 
vides that the Act will apply to Dominion 
Government employees who are ordinarily 
resident in a Canadian province and who 
suffer injury or death in the course of their 
employment while they are performing war 
work in the Yukon or Northwest Territories. 
Compensation will be paid as if the accident 
had occurred in the Province in which the 
worker is ordinarily resident, and will not be 
affected by the length of time the worker is 
employed in the territory concerned. 
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Men who are granted postponement of 
military training on the ground that they are 
Mennonites, Doukhobors or _ conscientious 
objectors are required to perform alternative 
service under Part ILA of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 526).. This part provides that 
men performing alternative service will be 
entitled to benefits under the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act and that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the concur- 
rence of the Minister of Transport, prescribe 
the remuneration which any man will be 
deemed to have received for the purposes of 
this Act. An Order in Council of June 1 
(P.C. 36/4453), which was passed on the . 
recommendation of these two Ministers, pro- 
vides that compensation in the case of per- 
manent disability or death will be based on 
a wage of $12.50 per week, and in the case 
of temporary disability on a wage of $7.40 
per week. In the latter case, however, the 
amount of compensation is reduced by $4.20 
per week for board if the person is receiving 
board without expense to himself in the place 
where he has been performing alternative 
service or while he is in a hospital at the 
expense of the Crown. 


Public Service 


Three Orders in Council have been passed 
putting into effect recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on the Public Service 
(L.G., Feb., 1943, p. 267). Order in Council 
P.C. 1/4456 of May 31 provides for the pay- 
ment of a _ cost-of-living bonus to persons 
receiving between $2,100 and $3,000 per year. 
A bonus was already in effect for persons 
recelving under $2,100 by virtue of an Order 
in Council of August, 1941 (L.G., 1941, p. 1036). 
The bonus for the lower paid employees is 
calculated on the basis of the rise in the cost- 
of-living index from August 1, 1939. That for 
employees receiving over $2,100 is smaller, 
being calculated on the basis of the rise in 
the index after July 1, 1941. 

Persons whose basic remuneration is less 
than $3,000 may not have their total re- 
muneration raised above $3,000 by reason of 
the payment of the bonus. For those whose 
remuneration is less than $2,100, payment 
of a bonus may not result in their total 
remuneration exceeding $2,100 plus the 
bonus payable to persons receiving $2,100 to 
$3,000. When a husband and wife are both 
members of the Public Service of Canada 
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and both are eligible for a bonus, that of 
the employee with the greater salary will 
be paid. If either is ineligible, neither will 
receive a bonus and if both are eligible for 
the same bonus the husband’s will be paid. 

In addition to the Order in Council relat- 
ing to the bonus, Orders in Council have also 
been passed relaxing in some respects the 
provisions respecting permanent appoint- 
ments (P.C. 2/4456, May 31) and restoring 
the payment of gratuities in respect of civil 
servants of two years’ standing who die while 
serving in the Armed Forces (P.C. 3/4456, 
May 31). 


Seamen 


Load-Line Rules on Great Lakes Ships— 
The load-line rules relating to Great Lakes 
ships were relaxed by an Order in Council of 
July 24, 1941 (L.G., 1942, p. 1437) under the 
War Measures Act. This Order provided that 
the certificates indicating the depth to which 
ships could be loaded were subject to can- 
cellation at any time by the Minister of 
Transport. An amendment has now been 
passed (P.C. 4357, May 27), repealing the 
above provision and providing that the 
certificates will remain in force for any period 
not exceeding five years which may be 
specified therein and may be renewed for 
any further period of not more than five 
years which the Assigning Authority may 
determine. No certificate, however, will re- 
main in force after the Regulations them- 
selves have ceased to have effect. 

Seamen’s wages—The Minister of Trans- 
port has been authorized by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3296) passed April 22 under 
the War Measures Act to dispose of any 
wages of deceased seamen which come into 
his hands, by paying them to the persons 
named as next of kin in the seaman’s Articles 
of Agreement. The Canada Shipping Act 
provides that the property of deceased seamen 
is to be forwarded, in certain cases, to the 
Minister who is to dispose of it, after making 
deductions for any expenses incurred in 
respect of the seaman or the property, in 
accordance with the order of any court which 
has jurisdiction to determine how the seamen’s 
property is to be distributed. However, when 
the seaman had no’ property other. than the 
balance of his wages, Letters of Administra- 
tion were not usually taken out and there 
was, therefore, no court competent to deter- 
mine the disposition of the wages. In such 
cases, the Minister may dispose of the wages, 
if the amount involved does not exceed $100, 
to the next'of.kin. . 


Pilots 


The by-laws of three Pilotage Districts have 
been amended recently. 
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The special wartime pilotage rates author- 
ized last October for vessels entering or leav- 
ing Prince Rupert in the British Columbia 
Pilotage District (L.G., 1942, p. 1302) have 
been extended to the new United States army 
base at Porpoise Harbour adjacent to Prince 
Rupert by an Order in Council (P.C. 3649) 
gazetted May 22 under the War Measures 
Act. Rates have also been set for movages 
between these two harbours. These rates 
are all subject to the 25 per cent sur- 
charge on all pilotage rates in the District 
authorized in December, 1941 (L.G., 1941, 
p. 958). 

The by-laws of the Saint John Pilotage 
District relating to movage charges have been 
amended by an Order in Council (P.C. 3430) 
under the Canada Shipping Act gazetted 
May 15. The amendment fixes a rate of $20 
for movage of all ships irrespective of size 
from the Main Harbour to any place in the 
harbour above the Falls or vice versa and 
authorizes special rates varying with tonnage 
for movages between the Main Harbour and 
Courtenay Bay or vice versa. The rates for 
movages within the Main Harbour or 
Courtenay Bay are unchanged. The amend- 
ment was proposed by the pilots of the 
District and approved by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada Inc. 

To build up a fund for the maintenance 
of pilot vessels, a- flat rate of $2.50 -for 
embarking or disembarking a pilot by pilot 
boat was authorized in the Pilotage District 
of Richibucto, New Brunswick, by an Order 
in Council (P.C. 3964) passed under the 
Canada Shipping Act and gazetted May 29. 


National Harbours Board Pension Plan 


The National Harbours Board has drawn 
up a Pension Plan for the Board’s employees. 
A Pension Fund made up of contributions 
from the Board and from the persons cov- 
ered by the Plan will be created and the 
Government will credit interest to the Fund 
at the same rate as it pays to Superannua- 
tion Fund No. 5. By-law 1 of the plan, 
approved by an Order in Council (P.C. 
3/4225) of May 21, was gazetted May 29 and 
stipulates that the Plan is to come into 
effect on June 1 and will be administered by 
the Minister of Finance. 

All permanent full-time officers, clerks 
and other employees of the Board are 
eligible if they earn at least $600 per annum 
and are not contributors under the Civil Ser- 
vice Superannuation Act or the Civil Service 
Superannuation and Retirement Act. The 
provisions of the Plan are to be, mutatvs 
mutandis, in the terms of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act and all regulations and 
Orders in Council related to it. 
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Persons employed on June 1, ,1943, must 
indicate by December 1, 1943, if they wish 
to become contributors. All persons employed 
after June 1 must become contributors pro- 
vided the Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health certifies that their health and 
physical condition come up to standards set 
for the Civil Service. 

Contributors may make extra contributions 
to cover any period of service prior to be- 
coming contributors, and may include service 
as employees of the Civil Service, Senate, 
House of Commons, Library of Parliament, or 
any other portion of the Public Service which 
the Governor in Council may designate; or as 
employees of any corporation to which the 
Board is or shall become a successor. Such 
period of service will then be counted for the 
purpose of computing allowances. It is 
counted in computations of time served 
whether or not contributions are made in 
respect of it. Persons who, between Septem- 
ber 7, 1939, and June 1, 1948, obtained leave 
of absence to enter the Armed Forces must 
indicate by June 1, 1944, whether or not they 
wish to become contributors and whether or 


not they desire to contribute for past service. 


Contributors must retire at 70 unless the 
Treasury Board grants annual extensions for 
a period not exceeding 5 years. Contributors 
over 74 on June 1, 1943, may have their 
period of employment extended up to June 1, 
1944, 

No allowance will be paid until the Treas- 
ury Board certifies that a contributor is 
eligible and, if he is under 65, the Board 
must also report, on the advice of the Min- 
ister of Transport, that it is in the public 
interest to grant the allowance. Allowances 
will be granted to widows and children of 
contributors on certain conditions. The Treas- 
ury Board must consider such recipient worthy 
of an allowance. Allowances will not be 
granted to dependents of a contributor who 
married after superannuation, who was over 
60 years at the time of a marriage contracted 
after June 1, 1948, or who dies within one 
year of his marriage unless the Board is satis- 
fied that he was in good health at the time 
of marriage and that there are no other 
objections to granting the allowance. If 
there are 20 or more years difference between 
the contributor’s age and that of his wife, 
her allowance is to be reduced. 


Old Age Pensions Act 


The amendment in the regulations under. 


the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act (L.G., 
1938, p. 286; 1939, p. 1230; 1942, p. 583; April, 
1943, p. 527) which declared that cost-of- 
ving bonuses and supplemental allowances 
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paid to old age pensioners by the Govern- 
ments of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Ontario are to be disregarded in calculat- 
ing a pensioner’s income has been further 
amended by an Order in Council (PC. 
10/4120) gazetted June 5. The latest amend- 
ment extends this provision to cover similar 
payments by the Governments of Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan. 


The regulations governing the determina- 
tion of the income of married applicants for 
old age and blind pensions whose spouses are 
or are not in receipt of a pension under the 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act have also 
been amended by an Order in Council 
gazetted May 8. The amendment stipulates 
that the income of an applicant for an old 
age pension whose spouse is not in receipt 
of any pension under the Act is to be taken 
as the sum of the incomes of the husband 
and wife less $365. The provisions rélating 
to the income of applicants whose spouses 
are in receipt of either an old age or a blind 
pension are unchanged. Under the Act a 
person is not eligible for an old age pension 
unless his yearly income is below $365 and 
a married applicant for a blind pension must 
have an income of less than $640 to qualify 


for a pension. 


Alberta, which adopted the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Regulations in 1937, gazetted 
two Orders in Council on April 30 adopting 
the above amendment and the one relating 
to cost-of-living bonuses and supplemental 
allowances passed February 17 (L.G., April, 
1943, p. 527). 


Other Ordars in Council 


The following Orders in Council have been 
passed recently and are summarized elsewhere 
in the GAZETTE: 


Manpower.—Compulsory Employment Order 
No. 2, May 15, issued under National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations, P.C. 246 (L.G., 
Jan., 1943, p. 19), p. 738; PC. 4091, May 17, 
authorizes proclamation declaring a state of 
emergency in regard to production of coal, 
p. 739; P.C. 4092, May 17, regarding employ- 
ment of coal miners, p. 739; P.C. 3628, May 4 
and P.C. 4565, June 5, amend P.C. 10674 (L.G., 
1942, p. 1404) establishing Emergency Coal 
Production Board, p. 741; P.C. 2326, May 10, 
authorizes utilization of services of prisoners 
of war in agricultural and other work, p. 741;. 
P.C, 4356, May 20, permits Japanese labour to 


be employed in timber operations, p. 739. 
National War Labour Board—P.C. 4566, 


June 4, gives the National War Labour Board 
jurisdiction over wages in shipyards in Ontario, 
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Quebec and Halifax, p. 747; P.C. 3870, May 17, 
establishes Western Labour Board, p. 746. 

P.C. 3868, May 10, amends agreements with 
Provinces regarding War Emergency Training 
Program, p. 814. 

An Order authorizing agreements with prov- 
inces for more effective use of agricultural 
labour (P.C. 3620) was dealt with last month 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 568). 

P.C. 4175, May 20, amends P.C. 4020 (L.G., 
1941,’ p. 1210) relating to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions, p. 761. 
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Correction 


The Order in Council (P.C. 2821) of April 7, 
1943, regarding alternative service for con- 
scientious objectors which was summarized in 
the April GazeTTE, p. 526, as an amendment to 
the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations should have appeared as an 
amendment to the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations, although the Order also 
made certain minor adjustments in the 
Mobilization Regulations to bring them into 
line with the new provisions relating to con- 
scientious objectors in the Civilian Regulations. 


Provincial 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


New accident-prevention regulations have 
been issued by the British Columbia 'Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to replace regula- 
tions of June 22, 1935 and amendments 
(L.G., 1935, p. 512; 1989, p. 474; 1941, p. 
1502). They deal with guards for machines, 


protective clothing, safe practices and good 


housekeeping in all workshops, factories and 
other plants and include special regulations 
relating to sawmills, shingle mills, logging 
operations, wood-working, 
demolition work, mechanical refrigeration, ex- 
plosives, electrical installations, transport of 
workers, cranes and derricks, etc. Most pro- 
visions of the new regulations were included 
in the former ones, but sections have been 
added relating to welders and burners, the 
transport of explosives, acetylene generators, 
and air and gas lines, torches and cylinders. 
The accident-prevention regulations for ship- 
construction gazetted last month contain 
similar provisions concerning welders and 
burners and air and gas lines, torches and 
cylinders (L.G., May, 19438, p. 689). 


Other new clauses in the general regula- 
tions stipulate that women working about 
machinery must wear caps or other approved 
head covering which completely covers the 
hair. Toeless, high-heeled or sandal type 
shoes are forbidden. Workers in foundries 
who are exposed to the hazard of molten 
metal must wear suitable protective clothing. 
Boats used for transporting workers must 
have fire-extinguishing equipment as well as 
life-saving equipment which includes life- 
jackets, life-buoys and life boats or other 
approved buoyancy equipment. Workers are 
forbidden to board or leave moving trucks 
and all trucks on construction work must have 
horns, bells or whistles which are to be 
sounded before the truck moves. All build- 
ings in and around which workers are em- 
ployed must be of substantial construction 


construction and - 


with roofs braced in areas where heavy snow- 
falls occur. 

Provisions have also been added relating 
to cranes and derricks, logging trucks and 
lumber carriers, guy-lines for gin-poles, cir- 
cular resaws, starting devices on transmission 
machinery, treadles, work-rests on abrasive 
wheels, standard railings on construction work 
and testing devices for fuses and circuits. 
The section prescribing a penalty of $50 for 
violation of the regulations has been omitted 
from the new regulations which came into 
effect June 1. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


Order 11, gazetted May 19, sets minimum 
wage rates for women employed in garages, 
gasoline service stations, theatres and other 
places of amusement, messenger services and 
as operators of taxis or delivery cars. It 
also applies to all women workers replacing 
men in any type of employment. The order 
went into effect on June 1 and extends to 
all cities’ and incorporated towns in the 
province. 


The weekly minimum rates correspond to 
those prescribed for other industries but 
time and a half instead of straight time is 
required for all hours in excess of eight a 
day and 48 a week. In Halifax, Sydney and 
Glace Bay the minimum rate for experienced 
workers is $12 a week and for inexperienced, 
$10. In all other incorporated towns the 
rates are $11 for experienced employees and 
$9 for inexperienced. The learning period is 
one month after which experienced workers’ 
rates must be paid. Part-time employees 
are to receive not less than 25 cents an 
hour in Halifax, Sydney and Glace Bay and 
23 cents elsewhere and must be paid for a 
minimum of four hours on any day they work. 

Deductions from minimum rates for the 
use, purchase or laundering of uniforms or 
other articles of wearing apparel are for- 
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bidden, and deductions for absence may not 
exceed the actual value of the time lost 
computed in proportion to the normal work- 
ing hours in the establishment. Workers 
must be paid for waiting time spent on the 
premises. The Order repeats the provision 
of the Act which stiplutes that if a worker 
is not paid the minimum rate, she may sue 
and recover as a debt the difference between 
the minimum rate and the wages paid to her. 

Employers are forbidden to discharge or 
threaten to discharge any worker because the 
worker has lodged a complaint with the 
Minimum Wage Board or testified at any in- 
vestigation or proceeding under the Act. A 
penalty of $25 is prescribed in the Order for 
failure to post a copy of the Order in a con- 
spicuous place in each establishment covered 
by it. In addition‘the Act provides for fines 
of $25 to $100 for non-compliance with any 
order of the Board. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The provisions relating to apprentices in 
Order 5, Revised, governing the silk textile 
industry (L.G., 1988, pp. 985, 1350; 1940, 
p. 691; 1941, pp. 960, 1290) have been 
amended by an Order in Council gazetted 
May 15. No changes have beer made in 
rates, but the percentage of apprentices per- 
mitted in the various categories has been 
raised for the duration of the war and a 
number of sections have been reworded to 
clarify them. The provisions of the new 
general Order 4 (L.G., 1942, p. 586; Jan., 
1943, p. 154) which are not inconsistent with 
Order 5, Revised are declared applicable to 
the silk textile industry. 


Under the former provisions, apprentices’ 
rates could be paid to not more than 5 per 
cent of all the employees in the throwing, 
warping, weaving, cloth room and mainten- 
ance departments, and to a similar percentage 
of the employees engaged in printing, engrav- 
ing, dyeing, finishing and miscellaneous con- 
verting jobs. This percentage has been raised 
to 10 per cent for the duration of the war 
to allow for the rapid turnover of staff in 
wartime. All inexperienced workers in excess 
of this quota must be paid experienced work- 
ers’ rates, but if the number of employees 
declines, persons who have been classified as 
apprentices will continue as apprentices for 
the period of their apprenticeship. 

The period during which apprentices’ rates 
may be paid remains at 10 months in any 
employment covered by the Order, except 
in the case of apprentices to roller printers 
and to sketch-makers, plate cutters, bench 
hands, roller turners and etchers in the en- 
graving department. For these, the period of 
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apprenticeship is five years in the specified 
trade. A new clause states that for the 
purpose of determining periods of apprentice- 
ship, 312 days of employment constitute a 
year, 156 days make up six months and 26 
days a month. The days worked need not be 
consecutive or complete. 

As before, the minimum hourly rate for 
apprentices is 20 cents in the following 
departments: throwing, warping, weaving, 
cloth room, maintenance, printing, engraving, 
dyeing and finishing and for miscellaneous 
converting help which includes carriers, wash- 
ers, truckers, folder men, etc. No average 
hourly rate is set. For the trades in the 
printing and engraving departments for which 
a five-year apprenticeship is required, how- 
ever, special rates are set and provision made, 
as formerly, for yearly increases in the 
minimum hourly rates. There has been no 
change in these rates. Roller printers’ ap- 
rentices start at a minimum of 35 cents an 
hour and receive an increase of 5 cents an 
hour each year for four years. Apprentices to 
plate cutters, bench hands and etchers have 
a beginning rate of 30 cents which rises by 
two cents each year to 38 cents an hour in 
the fifth year. Roller-turning apprentices 
start at 28 cents and reach 36 cents in the 
fifth year. Sketch-making apprentices start 
at 30 cents and receive increases of 3 cents 
an hour each year for four years. 


The particulars which employers in the 
cotton textile industry governed by Order 
8, Revised (L.G., 1941, p. 31) must state on 
the pay envelopes of their workers were set 
forth in by-law No. 5 gazetted May 22 by 
the Minimum Wage Commission. Order 8 
requires employers to furnish particulars of 
the amount paid to each worker and author- 
izes the Minimum Wage Commission to enact 
by-laws prescribing the minimum particulars 
which must be supplied. By-law No. 5 is 
issued under this authority and lists the 
following particulars: the name of the em- 
ployee, the date of the pay and of the pay- 
period, the number of regular and overtime 
hours worked, the wage rate, the deductions 
made and the amount paid. An approved 
form for listing these particulars is appended 
to the by-law. He 

Employers in other industries in the prov- 
ince are also required to furnish particulars 
of this nature on pay envelopes under the 
terms of by-law B-4 (L.G., 1940, p. 1037) and 
Order 4, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 586; Jan., 1943, 
p. 154). 

Order 40, governing cinemas and theatres 
on the Island of Montreal (L.G., 1941, pp. 
653, 960) was renewed to July 1, 1944, by an 
Order in Council gazetted May 22. 
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Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Court holds that Mother who Divorced 
her Husband after being Deserted is not 
thereby Ineligible for Mother’s 
Allowance 


By a majority of two to one, the Appellate 
Division of the Alberta Supreme Court on 
May 6 overruled two lower court decisions and 
granted the application of a mother for an 
order that she had been deserted without reas- 
onable excuse by her husband for a continuous 
period of five years. Such an order was neces- 
sary for her to establish her right to an allow- 
ance under the Alberta Mothers’ Allowance 
Act. Her action had failed in the lower 
courts on the ground that she had divorced her 
husband during the period for which she 
claimed desertion and that her husband could 
no longer be considered guilty of desertion 
after his matrimonial obligations had ceased. 
The majority of the Supreme Court held, how- 
ever, that it was not intended by the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act which is 

a beneficent statute, passed for the benefit, 
protection and maintenance of children living 
and being cared for by their mother, to re- 
quire that a wife who is entitled to live apart 
from her husband because of his attachment for 
and adultery with another woman must. wait 
before bringing an action for divorce until 
five years have passed on penalty of losing her 
chance of a mother’s allowance, especially 
where, as here, she has been left in destitute 
circumstances. 


Mr. Justice Hanson, in dissenting, held that 
the appellant had not proved that the deser- 
tion was without reasonable cause and that 
under the statute this was essential to the 
making of the order sought. In re Mothers’ 
Allowance Act and McDonald (1948) 2 West- 
ern Weekly Reports 97. 


Ontario Court Awards Damages to Dependants 
of Worker Killed through Town’s Negligence 
in Permitting Headway under Bridge 
to be Reduced 


Damages were granted by Mr. Justice Chev- 
rier in the Ontario High Court of Justice on 
January 11 to the widow and unborn child of 
a workman who had been killed when he 
struck a railway bridge while riding on top of 
a loaded truck. The action was against both 
the Canadian National Railway Company 
and the town of Parry Sound which main- 
tained the road beneath the bridge. As the 
company had built the bridge with the head- 
way required by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, the Court dismissed the action 
against it with costs. On the other hand, it 
found the town negligent in permitting the 


surface of the road to be raised by nearly 11 
inches, thus reducing the headway. However, 
it considered that the worker was also negli- 
gent in riding backwards with his head above 
the top of the load. The Court assessed the 
relative degrees of negligence at 80 per cent 
against the town and 20 per cent against the 
worker and ordered the town to pay damages 
amounting to $2500 for the widow and $840 
for the child, less deductions for contributory 
negligence, into the Accident Fund! established 
by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Because the dependants had elected to receive 
compensation rather than bring suit against 
the company and the town, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board had been subrogated to 
their right of action under sec. 8 (3) of the 
Act. Consequently, the proceeds of any action 
in the dependants’ names went to the Acci- 
dent Fund. 

The widow appealed on three grounds: (1) 
that the damages were insufficient; (2) that 
there was no negligence on the part of the 
workman; and (3) that she should have been 
allowed to recover from the town the costs 
which she was required to pay to the com- 
pany on dismissal of her action against it. 
The town submitted a cross-appeal, contend- 
ing, (1) that the plaintiff sustained no dam- 
ages or not the amount awarded; (2) that 
the degree of negligence of the worker was 
fixed too low; and (3) that the driver of the 
vehicle should have been found! negligent. 

The Court dismissed the cross-appeal with- 
out costs and refused to interfere with the 
trial judge’s decision relating to the amount of 
damages or the costs of the company. It 
allowed with costs the widow’s appeal in 
regard to the finding of negligence against the 
workman, holding that there was no evidence 
of negligence on his part. Chapman v. Cana- 
dian National Railway Company and_ the 
Town of Parry Sound (1943) Ontario Weekly 
Notes 47, 297. 


Quebec Court, Dismissing Damage Action, 
Holds that Accident is Fault of Worker 


_A worker’s action for damages on account 
of an injury caused by a wool-carding machine 
was dismissed with costs by the Montreal 
Superior Court on April 19, on the ground 
that the accident was solely the fault of the 
worker. ; 

The worker was employed by an indepen-. 
dent contractor engaged in laying cement 
floors in the defendant company’s premises. 
When returning to his work after obtaining a 
drink of water in the plant, the worker 
attempted to pick up a piece of wool near 4 
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wool-carding machine and his left hand was 
caught in the rollers of the machine and 
severely injured. In bringing action for $24,- 
520 damages against the company, the worker 
claimed that the accident was due to the com- 
pany’s negligence because the floor was wet 
and had caused him to slip and fall against 
the machine which was not properly guarded 
as required by regulation under the Quebec 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. 


The defendant company claimed that the 
floor was not wet and denied that the workere 
had slipped or fallen. Moreover, it declared 
that the machine was not dangerous and that 
the worker’s injury was the result of his own 
imprudence in reaching inside the machine to 
pick up wool from a revolving roller. 


The Court accepted the defendants’ version 
of the accident as there was evidence to dis- 
prove that the floor was wet and that the 
plaintiff had slipped and fallen. As regards 
the argument that the company had violated 
the Quebec Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act which requires factories and the 
machinery and equipment in them to be kept 
in such a manner as to secure the safety of the 
employees, and had violated also a regulation 
under the Act which stipulates that guards five 
feet in height must be provided for trans- 
mission machinery situated in places through 
which workers must pass. The Court agreed 
that the regulation applied to the machinery 
in question, but held that, while it might be 
considered that the accident could not have 
happened if the regulation had been complied 
with, failure to comply was not the determin- 
ing cause of the accident. The Court pointed 
out that the “plaintiff’s act in placing his hand 
in close proximity to the rollers was purely 
voluntary, quite unnecessary and, indeed, 
inexcusable. He had nothing whatever to do 
with the machinery”. Moreover, he had been 
working in the plant for over a week, was of 
mature age and therefore ought to have been 
aware of the danger to which he was exposing 
himself. “Consequently, the Court concludes 
that the accident was due solely to the fault 
of the plaintiff himself”. Earl James v. Ayers 
Limited, Montreal Superior Court, April 19, 
1948. 


Quebec Court Affirms Judgment Acquitting 
Company Official of Making False 
Report—Held Report was Made 
by Company 


An appeal by the Joint Committee of the 
Printing Trades for. Montreal and district 
against the acquittal of an official of a news- 
paper company charged under the Quebec 
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Collective Agreement Act with submitting a 
false return to the Joint Committee was dis- 
missed with costs by Mr. Justice Archambault 
on March 2, in the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench for the District of Richelieu. 

The Joint Committee was established in 
May, 1941, to administer a decree issued under 
the Collective Agreement Act on April 24, 
1941, to govern printing establishments in 
Montreal and district. All employers subject 
to the decree are required to submit to the 
Joint Committee monthly returns showing 
the wages paid and regular and overtime 
hours worked in their establishments. Sec. 43 


‘of the Act makes it an offence to submit a 


false or inaccurate statement or to falsify a 
pay-list or other document relating to the 
administration of the decree. It was under 
this section that A. O. Cartier, an official of 
Le Sorelois Ltd., a newspaper company was 
charged with having submitted a return for 
the month of December, 1941, containing false 
statements regarding wages and hours of the 
company’s employees. The magistrate dis- 
missed the charge on the ground that the 
offences enumerated by the Act could he 
committed only by employers. 

Mr. Justice Archambault, in the Appeal 
Court, agreed that the statements in the 
return relating to overtime were false and 
that the official knew they were false. He 
disagreed with the Magistrate on the point 
that all offences listed in the Act could be 
committed only by an employer, and held 
that the offence specified in sec. 43 could be 
committed by anyone, even by a perfect 
stranger. However, he agreed with the Magis- 
trate that in this case the offence, which was 
the submission of a false return, was com- 
mitted not by the official but by the company 
The return was made on a form supplied by 
the company and headed by the company’s 
name and address. Moreover, as the signa- 
ture of the official was preceded by the words 
“authorized signature,” the official was acting 
and signing on behalf of the company. In 
the Court’s opinion, it was not a question of 
determining the responsibility of a represen- 
tative for the offences of his employer or the 
personal responsibility of the directors or offi- 
cers of a company for the acts of the com- 
pany, but simply of deciding who submitted 
the false return. The official himself had no 
personal obligation to submit a return since 
he was not un employer to whom the printing 
trades decree applied. The company had such 
an obligation and the Court held that it was 
the company which had submitted the false 
return. 


Comité Paritaire de VIndustrie de VImpri- 
merie de Montréal et du district v. A. O. 
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Cartier, Cour du Banc du Roi de Québec, 
March 2, 19438. 


Montreal Firm Awarded Damages for Loss 
Suffered when Rival Company and Former 
Employee Entice Away its Workers 


On April 6, a Montreal bakery was awarded 
damages of $272.83 and costs by Mr. Justice 
Tyndale in Montreal Superior Court in an 
action against a rival company, its president 
(Bousquet) and one of the plaintiff's own 
former employees (Corbeil). The complaint 
was that the defendants had wrongfully con- 
spired to entice certain employees to leave 
the plaintiff’s employment and that as a result 
the plaintiff had suffered monetary loss. 

Much of the evidence was contradictory, 
but the Court accepted the following as 
proved. Corbeil had persuaded five other 
employees of the plaintiff to break their con- 
tracts and accept employment with the defen- 
dant company. All six had quit their former 
jobs without notice and had immediately 
proceeded to sell the defendant’s bread to the 
customers they had previously been serving 
on behalf of the plaintiff. Moreover, the 
Court was convinced that there had been an 
arrangement between Bousquet and Corbeil 
under which the latter, “for money or money’s 
worth”, had acted as he had done. The fol- 
lowing two arguments were cited to support 
this conclusion: (1) if Corbeil had simply 
wanted to better his position and had had no 
direct interest in enticing workers from the 
plaintiff to the defendant company, he would 
not have gone to the trouble of persuading 
the others to change their jobs, and (2) he 
had immediately become an inspector in the 
defendant company, a promotion which might 
be considered. as a reward for his services. 

The Court therefore concluded that Bous- 
quet and Corbeil had committed a wrongful 
act 


with the intention, inter alia, of injuring 
plaintiff in his business. It is true that 
considerable latitude is permitted in busi- 
ness competition even when action is taken 
for the express purpose of injuring a com- 
petitor; but what is in question here, in 
the view taken by the Court, amounts to a 
conspiracy to commit a wrongful act and 
te induce others to commit a breach of con- 
ract. 


Jonas v. Pain Supréme Ltée et al, Montreal 
Superior Court, April 6, 1943. 


Saskatchewan Appeal Court Affirms Damages 
to Widow of Workman Killed Due to 
Defect in a Machine 


Holding that failure to engage competent 
designers to supervise alterations in a machine 
constituted negligence, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal dismissed with costs an 
appeal by Canadian National Railways from 
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a judgment awarding damages of $7,500 to a 
woman whose husband had been killed as a 
result of a defect in the machine. The deci- 
sion, which was unanimous, was delivered on 
April AL: 

The machine in question was a pile-driver 
and the accident occurred when a brace parted 
from a lead it was supporting. In falling, it 
struck or shook the workman off a platform 
causing him to fall about 24 feet to his death, 
The pile-driver had been used since 1913. At 
that time the leads had been made of wood, 
but during the winter of 1937-38 the machine 
was remodelled in the defendant company’s 
repair shop and steel leads were substituted 
for the wooden ones. The old braces were 
retained, however, as were the brackets by 
which they were attached to the leads. 

According to the testimony of an expert 
engineer, the breakage had’ resulted from the 
fact that when steel leads had been substituted 
for wooden ones, increased strain had been 
placed on the braces because of the additional 
weight. Counsel for the defendant submitted 
that there had been no way of foreseeing this 
and that there was no evidence that reason- 
able precautions had not been taken when the 
machine had been remodelled. The Court 
found, however, that the alterations in the 
machine had been made under the supervision 
of mechanics, who, though competent in their 
trade, did not have sufficient training to appre- 
ciate the consequences of what they were 
doing. Moreover, it seemed clear that no 
expert advice had been sought when the 
alterations were being made. The defendant’s 
counsel argued that there was no evidence to 
support this last conclusion. The Court, how- 
ever, pointed to the evidence of the mechanic 
in charge of the workshop who stated that, as 
far as he knew, no account had been taken of 
the effect of the changes on the bracket. In 
any case the defendant company could easily 
have proved that it had consulted expert 
opinion if it had actually done so. Jansen v. 
Canadian National Railways (1943) 2 Western 
Weekly Reports 109. 


English Court Holds that Worker is Reinstated 
if Employer Pays Wages but does 
not Provide Work 


Whether reinstatement in employment 
involved the granting of both work and wages 
in all circumstances was the question at issue 
in a case arising out of application of the 
Essential Work Order in Great Britain (L.G., 
1942, p. 933). The Order prohibits workers in 
industries scheduled under it from leaving 
their jobs or being dismissed without the per- 
mission of a National Service Officer, and 
makes provision for appeals to local Boards 
against directions of National Service Officers 
issued under the Order. Local Appeal Boards 
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are composed of one representative each of 
employers and workers and of an independent 
chairman and have power to make recom- 
mendations to National Service Officers in 
cases referred to them. 

The case concerned an electrical firm 
covered by the Essential Work Order. The 
firm applied for and was granted permission 
to dismiss seven employees on the ground 
that there was no work for them. One of the 
seven appealed against the direction of the 
National Service Officer ordering her dismis- 
sal, and the local Appeal Board recommended 
that the National Service Officer should: direct 
that she be reinstated. Such a direction was 
issued and the firm put the worker back on 
the pay-roll but had no work for her when 
she reported at the plant. 

The National Service Officer then instituted 
proceedings under the Order against the firm 
for failure to reinstate the worker in accord- 
ance with his direction, but the Magistrates 
dismissed the charge; and when the Crown 
appealed the decision, a King’s Bench Divi- 
sional Court upheld the lower court. 

In the appeal court, the Crown contended 
that reinstatement involved wages plus work 
and that an offence had been committed if it 
was shown that the firm had failed to provide 
work. The company submitted, however, that 
the worker had all the rights after reinstate- 
ment which she had had before. For example, 
she could not be dismissed without the per- 
mission of a National Service Officer. There- 
fore, the order to reinstate hadi been complied 
with, 

Mr. Justice Charles, in giving judgment, 
declared that reinstatement as contemplated 
by the Order connoted the putting back of 
a person, so far as was humanly possible, in 
the same position as he or she held when dis- 
missed. While he disagreed with the assertion 
that the question of giving work in addition 
to wages was irrelevant, since work and wages 
were closely linked in the Order, he considered 
that the company had done all in its power 
to provide work and had therefore reinstated 
the worker as far as was possible in the cir- 
cumstances. Rex v. Ultra-Electric Ltd., King’s 
Bench Divisional Court, April 15, 1943. 


Employers in Great Britain Convicted under 
Factories Act For Failure to Fence 
Dangerous Machinery 


Two legal cases involving prosecutions under 
the Factories Act in Great Britain for failure 
to fence dangerous machinery were reported 
in the British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
April. In both cases a Divisional Court 
reversed the decision of a Magistrate’s Court 
and convicted the employers. 
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The first case arose out of the injury of a 
16-year old boy who had been ordered by a 
forewoman to replace a belt which had 
slipped off a pulley. To do so he had to stand , 
with one foot on a bench and the other on the 
window-sill. He replaced the belt while the 
transmission machinery was still in motion, 
although there was a switch in the room by 
which it could have been stopped. As he 
turned, the belt slipped off again and caught 
his arm against the pulley wheel, breaking it 
and tearing his fingers. The machinery was 
not fenced in any way. The employer was 
prosecuted under the section of the Act stipu- 
lating that every part of the transmission 
machinery in a plant must be securely fenced 
unless it is In such a position or of such con- 
struction as to be as safe as if fenced. The 
Magistrate dismissed the case on the ground 
that it was as safe as if fenced because the 
belt and pulley could not be reached from 
the floor. 


However, the Divisional Court held that 
the fact that the transmission machinery was 
out of reach did not justify the Magistrate’s 
decision, and cited another case where an 
employer had been convicted of failing to 
fence machinery which was 124 feet above 
the floor and which could only be reached by 
the worker climbing a pipe. In the present 
case the worker only had to stand on a 
window-sill to reach the dangerous machinery. 


The second case involved a paste-mixing 
machine of the trough type equipped with 
revolving arms which caused injury to a 
woman when she was scraping the inner sides 
of the trough. The employers were prose- 
cuted under the section of the Act which 
stipulates that all dangerous machinery must 
be securely fenced, or if the nature of the 
operation makes a guard’ impracticable, there 
must be a device which automatically prevents 
the operator from coming into contact with 
the dangerous part. In their defence, the 
employers pointed out that they had provided 
a wooden cover with wire mesh in the centre 
for use when the blades were revolving, that 
this was the best type of guard that could be 
provided, and that the machine would have 
been perfectly safe if the guard had been used. 
It was not in place at the time of the acci- 
dent. The Magistrate accepted the employers’ 
contention that the machine was adequately 
guarded, but the Divisional Court, in reversing 
the decision, held that the provision of a 
guard by the defendants did not avail them, 


‘if, while the. machinery was in motion, the 


guard was not in use. Newby v. Angus Stuart 
Ltd., Divisional Court, March 30, 1943; 
Davies vy. Batger & Co. Ltd., Divisional Court, 
April 1, 1943. 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During May, 1943 
Meat Rationing Regulations—Other Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Orders Affecting Foods and Other Commodities— 
Enforcement Activities 


A® in previous months food prices and 

supply problems were of major concern. 
Supply and price problems also arose in the 
field of civilian manufactured goods, however, 
especially clothing and footwear, and also in 
the case of certain types of used goods. In 
regard to foods, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was mainly occupied with making 
preparations for meat rationing which was 
introduced on May 27, and with overcoming 
shortages of potatoes which had developed in 
certain areas. As a result of meat rationing 
certain other foods such as fish and poultry 
required special attention, particularly with 
respect to prices. 

Foods 


Meat Rationing—During the month the 
Board completed its preparations for meat 
rationing, the plan coming into effect on May 
27. As announced in the House of Commons 
some time ago, the ration allowance was set 
at two pounds per person per week (B-276, 
May 17). For details of the plan, see the 
article following this, entitled “Meat Ration- 
ing Regulations.” 

Beef Prices—The advance in wholesale price 
ceilings on beef of 25 cents per cwt., May 27, 
represented the final price rise in the seasonal 
adjustment plan outlined in the statement of 
government policy last October (A-734, May 
24). At that time it was provided that the 
schedule of maximum whoesale prices of beef, 
reached May 27, 1948, would remain in effect 
indefinitely, with prices free to fluctuate under 
the overall ceiling in accordance with market 
conditions. It was also provided that steps 
would be taken to ensure that beef cattle prices 
were maintained at levels appropriate to floor 
prices. 

To prevent any undue fall in cattle prices 
which might result from meat rationing, a 
series of floor prices for beef were established, 
corresponding to the seasonal maximum prices 
for beef which existed last fall and winter. 
According to the joint statement issued by the 
Department of ‘Agriculture and the Prices 
Board, the floor price for carcass beef from 
May 27, the date of the final seasonal rise, to 


August 14, will be one quarter of a cent per 
pound below the maximum wholesale prices 
established by the Board; from August 16 to 
September 18, when a seasonal decline in beef 
prices is expected, the floor price will be one 
cent below the ceiling; and from September 18 
to the end of the following April, “the floor 
price maintained will follow a curve corres- 
ponding exactly to the ceiling price schedule 
of the past fall and winter,” that is, it will be 
2} cents below this year’s ceiling during the 
period September 20 to December 18, and 
starting on December 20, the floor price will be 
raised one-half cent on February 7, March 20, 
and April 24, 1944. In periods of surplus sup- 
ply when prices might ordinarily be expected 
to fall, the Department of Agriculture will 
support the market by the purchases of beef 
at prices which will maintain the floor. From 
these supplies reserves will be built up for 
taking care of domestic requirements under 
rationing in periods of short supply; beyond 
that point, the rest will be available for over- 
seas shipment. 


Poultry—Because the prices of certain kinds 
of live poultry were out of line with dressed 
prices and because poultry was not under the 
ration it was necessary to place wholesale and 
retail price ceilings on practically all types of 
live poultry. The maximum prices in each 
province at which live birds may be sold under 
the new order are related to the prices of 
corresponding kinds of dressed poultry (B-268, 
April 27). 


Fish—With fish taking on new importance 
in civilan consumption since meat rationing 
began, the Board has taken steps in several 
instances to ensure supplies at reasonable 
prices. The chief factors determining prices 
and supply are the requirements of the United 
Kingdom for certain types of fish, mainly 
salmon and herring, rising prices in United 
States markets, and labour shortages in some 


‘branches of the fishing industry. For example, 


since a substantial proportion of such fish as 
lobsters, oysters, codfish, herring, haddock, 
halibut, etc., and all fresh water fish, particu- 
larly whitefish and lake trout, are exported, a 
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number of these varieties of fish were ex- 
empted from the price ceiling at its initiation 
in December, 1941. Early this year, however, 
when prices in certain instances appeared un- 
duly high, the Board passed an order limiting 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ markups to those 
obtained in the basic period, but not exceeding 
certain specified percentages. 

In April it became necessary to fix pro- 
cessors’ maximum prices for frezen halibut on 
the Pacific coast, and control wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ m&rkups in an effort to divert some 
supplies to the Canadian market and at the 
same time, maintain reasonable prices. Rising 
prices in the United States, however, continued 
to attract practically all of the Canadian sup- 
plies, and it became necessary, in the latter 
part of May, to have each processor set aside 
50 per cent of fresh halibut to be processed 
and frozen for the Canadian market. Under 
this order prices to the primary producer were 
specified, the prices charged by processors and 
distributors remaining at the levels established 
in the April order (A-751, June 2). 

In a few cases, when the United Kingdom 
has not taken all the supphes of certain types 
of fish as called for in the original contract, it 
has been necessary to set prices on the amount 
left available for the Canadian market (e.g. 


herring packed in tall tins, April, 1943). During _ 


the month under review, regulations were 
passed covering maximum prices of canned 
salmon on the Pacific coast, including prices to 
be paid fishermen, canners’ prices, and whole- 
sale and retail markups, since 1t was expected 
that some salmon of the 1943 pack would be 
released for sale in Canada (A-723, May 12). 
(Last year the entire pack went to the United 
Kingdom.) Price ceilings were also established 
for fresh and various types of frozen salmon 
on the Atlantic coast (A-732, May 18). About 
80 per cent of the supply is expected to go to 
the United States where higher prices prevail, 
and arrangements have been made to divert 
the other 20 per cent to the Canadian market 
at the lower level of prices established under 
the order. 

Potatoes—During the month serious short- 
ages of potatoes developed in some of the 
larger centres, due mainly to hght crops last 
year in Ontario and Quebec. To relieve the 
situation the Board, in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture, arranged for the 
systematic channelling of all shipments from 
the Maritimes—the surplus area—to the 
centres of greatest shortage. This was accom- 
plished by freezing, temporarily, parts of the 
stocks of potatoes held by large wholesalers; 
by having each potato shipper in the Mari- 
times send in to his nearest grading inspector 
of the Department of Agriculture the necessary 
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information with respect to destination, car 
number and quantities he intended shipping, 
and by having this information telegraphed to 
the Board’s central distributing agency in 
Montreal which was given the authority to 
reroute consignments of potatoes, depending 
on where the more serious shortages existed. 
The Montreal agency was informed as to the 
supply situation in the different parts of 
Canada by the regional prices and supply 
representatives of the Board. 

It was also necessary to pass an order pro- 
hibiting the sale of certified seed potatoes for 
any use other than planting as there was evid- 
ence that buyers in some instances had been 
purchasing potatoes of seed quality for pur- 
poses of home consumption, thereby reducing 
the amount of seed available for the 1943 crop. 
The order became effective on May 13 and 
covered the period until June 5, considered 
the normal end of the potato planting season 
(B-275, May 11). To ease the potato shortage, 
imports from the United States were encou- 
raged by suspending from May 1 to June 30 
the war exchange tax of 10 per cent amounting 
to about 25 cents a bushel, and thus enabling 
imports to be sold at ceiling prices. 


Other Commodities . 


Coal—During the month special considera- 
tion was given several commodities which pre- 
sented difficult problems from the point of 
view of maintaining supplies at reasonable 
prices. The most notable case was that of 
retail coal prices in the city of Toronto. In 
April, the Board, after making a careful study 
of the costs of distributing coal in Toronto, 
came to the conclusion that an increase in 
price. of 25 cents per ton, together with a 
further service charge of 50 cents per ton for 
bagging, represented the minimum increase in 
charges required to permit dealers to cover 
costs of distribution. Upon the urgent request 
of the Toronto City Council which expressed 
the opinion that it could produce a satisfactory 
alternative to a price increase, the Board sus- 
pended the authorized increase in price until 
May 18, but further investigation convinced 
the Board that the temporary suspension 
should not be renewed, and the price increase, 
therefore, became effective on May 18 (A-679, 
Apr. 3, A-696, Apr. 16). 

The Board’s investigations revealed that 
dealers’ margins in Toronto have been sub- 
normal for a number of years, and that the 
pressure of rising costs, which was absorbed by 
adequate profit margins in other areas, could 
not be met by many of the dealers in Toronto, 
particularly the smaller dealers, because the 
profit margin had already been forced below 
economic levels. The Board concluded that 
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the best solution under the circumstances, tak- 
ing into account such factors as the scarcity 
of equipment. for delivery, etc., was to permit 
the price increase and extra service charge. 

Cascara Bark—An interesting example of 
the problem of higher costs is provided this 
month in the case of cascara bark, a product 
used by pharmaceutical processors for use in 
different extracts of cascara. In 1942 the cost of 
obtaining cascara bark (in British Columbia) 
had increased enormously, mainly because of 
an acute labour shortage. Formerly the princi- 
pal gatherers of the bark were Japanese, and 
in 1941 it was possible for the processors to 
buy it at about 12 or 14 cents per pound, but in 
1942, because of the labour shortage, it be- 
came necessary to pay a much higher price— 
the collectors who sold the product to the 
processor were paying the “peelers”’ 20 cents 
per pound. At the time the 1942 crop was 
marketed, the maximum price at which col- 
lectors could sell the bark to processors was 
fixed at 244 cents, while the latter agreed to 
continue selling their finished products at ceil- 
ing prices, This year, in order to ensure 
adequate supplies of the bark, the price was 
established at approximately the same level 
(A-718, May 8). 

Used Goods—The pricing of used goods 
still remains an acute problem because of the 


scarcity of many consumer goods whose manu- * 


facture has been prohibited or greatly reduced. 
During the past few months, several kinds of 
used goods were brought under a system of 
specific maximum prices, usually bearing: some 
appropriate percentage relation to the prices 
of the goods when new. This month, two 
important items in the consumer budget were 
added to the list: used metal beds and bed 
springs, and used mechanical household refrig- 
erators. The order covering beds listed prices 
to ccnsumers and prices for transactions be- 
tween dealers. In both orders prices and con- 
ditions of sale differentiated between used and 
“rebuilt” models, a factor which should help 
to stabilize the market and ensure reasonable 
prices (A-710, May 4; A-712, May 4). 


Conservation and Simplification 


Several important measures were taken dur- 
ing the month to ensure supplies of certain 
manufactured goods for civilians (flannelette 
garments, repair leather for civilian footwear, 
protective rubber garments). At the same 
time, the Board’s program of simplification and 
standardization, designed to conserve the use 
of materials and also to reduce costs, was ex- 
tended to several additional articles (particu- 
larly finished paper products such as carbon 
paper, counter check books). In one or two 
cases it has been necessary to increase the 
quota of materials, mainly metal used in the 
manufacture of civilian goods which are con- 
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sidered. essential and which have been in 
extremely short supply. (Wire screen cloth 
and barbed wire). 

Probabiy the most’ notable example of 
measures taken by the Board this month in 
the field of manufactured goods is that of 
flannelette garments. By eliminating unneces- 
sary or less important uses of flannelette in 
the manufacture of children’s sleepers, women’s 
and misses’ pyjamas and nightgowns, a con- 
siderable yardage of flannelette will be divert- 
ed to garments of an essential eharacter for 
infants and children. In addition the Ad- 


. ministrator has been given control over the 


quantity of different classes of flannelette 
garments which may be manufactured (A-716, 
May 8). An Order prohibiting the use of 
full leather soles for shoe repairing will result 
in a considerable diversion of outsole leather 
to maintain essential civilian supplies and 
help meet military requirements for sole 
leather (A-717, May 8). It was also 
announced during May that restrictions on 
the sales of protective rubber clothing to 
essential users would go into effect on June 1 
—an extension in time having been allowed to 
permit manufacturers to obtain the necessary 
“essentiality certificates” to be affixed to the 
garment (A-705, April 26 and A-726, May 18). 


Enforcement Activities 


The number of prosecutions during May 
continued close to the high level of April, the 
total being considerably higher than in any 
other previous month. Prosecutions for alleged 
violations of prices regulations were again 
the largest single category as in March and 
April; before this time rentals afforded the 
greater number of prosecutions. The per- 
centage of prosecutions for alleged offences 
remained at the same high level, viz., 95 per 
cent. The following table shows the number 
of prosecutions for each of the main classes 
of alleged offence, for the months of March, 
April and May. 

PROSECUTIONS 
(By Type or ALLEGED OFFENCE) 


Marcu, Aprit, May, 1943. 
(By number of persons) 
Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board March April May 


Brigesyy sien d ize vies ee 101 159 169 

Hepa lesan ndin «dees 73 68 48 

DRATIONING sh... bake shes ok 35 101 83 

DEL Ee ee, a 15 oe on 

Department of Munitions 

and Supply 

Gasoliiely. dwral. see date 46 57 61 

ARES traktevctsts steaencs kpanic 29 15 14 

OR Or Ai. arate Aae. secant 12 4 13 
311 444 419 
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Meat Rationing Regulations 


Rationing of meat came into effect on 
Thursday, May 27. The meats which are 
rationed are beef, veal, pork, mutton and 
lamb and most cooked meats, but “fancy” 
meats such as heart, tongue, liver, brains, 
sweetbreads and kidneys and a few cooked 
meats such as bologna and weiners are not in- 
cluded in the ration groups, nor are cuts con- 
taining 50 per cent or more of bone, such as 
spareribs, oxtails and pigs’ knuckles. Poultry 
and fish are not included in the ration system. 


In purchasing rationed meats household con- 
sumers use the brown Spare “A” coupons 
already included in their ration books—the 
first pair of Spare “A” coupons, marked No. 1 
became goods on May 27, and other pairs 
become valid each succeeding ‘Thursday. 
Coupons becoming valid before the 15th of a 
month expire at the end of that month and 
coupons becoming good on or after the 15th 
expire at the end of the month following. 


Rationed meats are divided into 4 groups, 
A, B, C and D, with poundage values per 
coupon of 4, $#, 1 and 14 pounds respectively. 
Different cuts have a higher or lower coupon 
value depending on the amount of bone con- 
tent. In this way consumers may choose the 
cut of meat or the kind of meat product they 
prefer and they obtain an approximately equal 
ration of 2 lbs. per week, carcass weight. The 
amount of shrinkage in cooking is also taken 
into consideration—for example, cuts included 
in Group “D” (14 lbs. per coupon) are in- 
,cluded in Group “C” if they are cooked, 1e. 
only 1 lb. can then be purchased per coupon. 


Retailers and other suppliers started col- 
lecting ration coupons and: other ration docu- 
ments (ration cheques, special purchase per- 
mits, etc.) from their customers on May 27 
but they were not required to surrender these 
when purchasing meat themselves until June 
10—thereby having a period of two weeks in 
which to accumulate ration documents and 
thus to maintain their stocks. Certain retail- 
ers and suppliers are required to open meat 
ration bank accounts and others, doing a 
smaller business, may do so if authorized by 
the ‘Ration Administration. 


Purchases made by retailers and other sup- 
pliers on and after June 10 have to be covered 
by a meat ration cheque if a bank account is 
operated or by other ration documents if the 
retailer or supplier does not operate a bank 
account. The number of coupons required to 
represent the quantity of meat purchased 1s 
determined in accordance with a _ schedule 
showing the wholesale coupon value (number 
of coupons per 100 lbs.) of the cuts, portions 
and products detailed in Groups A, B, C and 


D and also of carcasses, sides, quarters and 
wholesale cuts. 

Operators of hotels, restaurants, etc., must 
register as quota users with the Board if not 
already registered and their purchases are 
hmited by quotas set by the Ration: Adminis- 
trator. Every quota user is required to open 
a meat ration coupon bank account in which 
he deposits his quota authorization (stated in ' 
number of coupons) and against which he 
issues meat ration cheques. In buying from 
retailers or other suppliers such users must 
cover their purchases by coupons either at the 
retail coupon rate if retail cuts or products 
are bought or at the wholesale rate if larger 
cuts or carcasses, etc. are bought. 

Manufacturers or processors of meat pro- 
ducts are classified as industrial users, and they 
are required to register with the Board by 
June 80. From May 27 on, however, they are 
required to have special purchase permits to. 
buy meat. 

The procedure which is followed under the 
ration system in buying meat for ships’ stores 
for commercial vessels depends upon the classi- 
fication of the vessel and of its operator. If 
the operator is a resident of Canada operating 
solely on the Great Lakes or any other inland 
or territorial waters he must register and pur- 
chase meat as a quota user; if he is a non- 
resident, he may register as a quota user or he 
may use special purchase permits. Purchases 
for all other vessels, except private pleasure 
craft, are made by requisitions (used in place 
of coupons) approved by the Administrator of 
Ships’ stores. 

The ration documents used by quota users, 
industrial users, purchasers of ships’ stores and 
retailers or other suppliers in purchasing meat 
have to be surrendered: at the time of payment 
for the meat or within two weeks of delivery 
of the meat if payment is not made by that 
time. Arrangements have also been made for 
collection of ration coupons on meat shipped 
C.0.D. 

The slaughtering of livestock is controlled 
by the system of permits to slaughter. Farm- 
ers who slaughter livestock for their own use 
or to supply to other farmers when the meat 
is consumed right on the farm premises do 
not require a permit, but they are required to 
register with their local ration board stating ~ 
that they are obtaining meat from the 
slaughter of their own livestock, and also to 
collect coupons at the rate of one coupon per 
two pounds (gross weight) of meat, from the 
farmers they supply. These coupons must be 
sent at the end of each month to the local 
board, along with coupons from their own 
household cards to cover their consumption 
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of their own farm-killed meat (up to 50 per 
cent of the total number of coupons valid for 
use on the last day of the month). 
Commercial slaughterers of livestock are 
required to open ration bank accounts and 
to collect documents from all persons to whom 
they sell meat. By the 10th of each month 
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each slaughterer must send to the Ration 
Administrator a statement of all his meat 
transactions in the previous month together 
with a meat ration cheque certified by the 
bank, made out in favour of the Administrator 
and covering all the coupons in his bank 
account at the end of the previous month. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, May, 1942 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Note: Owing to misunderstandings which 
have arisen regarding retail prices published 
in this section of the Lasour Gazxtrs, the 
following explanation has been thought neces- 
sary :— 

1. The Cost-of-Inving Index 1s 

calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and 1s used in the deter- 
mination of the Cost-of-Living Bonus. 
This index ts not calculated from the 
data as to prices, etc. shown in Tables 
2 and 8 below. 


2. Tables 2 and 8 include certain 
data collected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and certain other 
data gathered by official correspond- 
ents of the Lasour GAZETTE, as indi- 
cated below. 


3. Tables of prices have been print- 
ed wn the Lasour GAzETTE along the 
same lines as at present since 1910— 
long before the cost-of-living bonus 
system came into effect. 


4. As to Tables 2 and 8, it should 
be pointed out that the prices of cer- 
tain commodities, especially meats and 
food products, vary substantially even 
within a single locality. In most cases 
the figures given are average figures 
for each: localety. 


5. In the current Lasour GAZETTE 
no prices for bituminous coal are 
quoted for Ontario and Quebec in 
Table 3. Figures for the prices of 
bituminous coal published in the last 
two issues of the GAazETTE may have 
been interpreted as indicating that 
the average price of bituminous coal 
had increased appreciably. Such ts 
not the case. The apparent changes in 
price were due to a changed basis of 
quotation, with respect to the different 
grades of coal included, rather than to 
a difference in price of the grades of 
coal previously included. This was 


pointed out in a footnote to tthe 
Table, but on account of the possible 
misinterpretation of the figures it has 
been considered necessary to make the 
above explanation. The prices for 
bitwminous coal for the cities in the 
Maritimes, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia in Table 3 are as 
supplied by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. According to figures given 
by the Bureau these prices were for 
every city specified the same from 
January to May inclusive, showing no 
ucrease or decrease in prices. 


The index number of the cost of living was 
one-half point higher at the beginning of 
May than at the beginning of April. This 
increase from 117-6 in the official index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 118-1 was 
the third consecutive advance and as in the 
case of the two previous months was caused 
mainly by increases in the food group. [ur- 
ing the month under review however slight 
advances were recorded also in the rent and 
the miscellaneous group. In the food group 
the index of which rose more than a full 
point, meats were generally higher while the 
prices of potatoes and onions also increased. 
Further slight declines were recorded in the 
prices of eggs. In the miscellaneous group the 
increase was due to higher prices for periodi- 
cals. 


Since the outbreak of war the general index 
has advanced 17-2 per cent. Foods have ad- 
vanced 30°8 per cent in the same period; 
clothing 20-1 per cent; home furnishings and 
services 16:7 per cent; fuel, and light 13-8 per 
cent; rent 7:4 per cent; and the miscellaneous 
group 6°6 per cent. 


For the similar period during the last war 
the index of the cost of living rose from 78-7 
for July, 1914, to 116-0 for May, 1918, thus 
recording an increase of 47:4 per cent. Be- 
tween October 1, 1941, and April 1, 1948, the 
period covered since the establishment of the 
ceiling on prices, the advance in the index 
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was 2:3 per cent. For the comparable period 
during the last war, October, 1916, to May, 
1918, the advance was 26-9 per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council PC. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and ‘Trade 
Board. In each issue of the LaBour GazerTs 
the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. Prices 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain kinds of fresh, cured and canned fish were 
exempted by the Board from the provisions of 
the maximum prices regulations. The order 
does not apply to sales by farmers and fisher- 
men to dealers or processors of live stock, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream, farm-made cheese, 


,and fish, but does apply to sales by such 


dealers and processors and to sales by farmers 
and fishermen to consumers. 
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The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,500 in 19388. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: food (81:3 
per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8.9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included ins the cost-of-living index ex- 
cluding rents and services. The figures at 
certain dates since August, 1989, are: August, 
1939, 100:0; September, 100-0; October, 103-8; 
November, 104:3; December 104-3; January, 
1940, 104-2; February, 104°3; March, 105-5; 
April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 105-3; July, 
106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108-4; November, 109-7; December, 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF BTS ee NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 


On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
— base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
79°7 88-3 74:3 76°9 88-0 70°3 
80-0 91-9 72:1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
88-3 103-3 70:6 75°4 110-8 74:5 
104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130°3 81-5 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
oi OSek 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
UCSC Uses ele otters tsk: 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103°8 |} 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October 224 ess.2er +. 102-7 103-5 106:3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November Li: ss... .2- 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December iss feet. ee 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
Yearharvedioetvet... oie 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JANUALYV 2h eb eidoar 103-0 103-8 104°5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Apri ll se) tarts i, «aos,er- 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101°8 
DULY 2 ete ce were ees 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106:9 102-2 
Octoberslse Atv: 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
CAD coerce hs as See 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
SADWUAL Vi 2a ocisin cise sip 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108:6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Pebrusryyd gurantee 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchulvecccastceo eee 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
PANT We nares late el sfese’ 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
BYs gies er ie See ose 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
UNC OAD, etteh es «ayant beyeks 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
Subyeo eee rrecs ECA RPI EIR, Roe 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
AUIBUS EL oie sites a7 Brers 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110°5 115-7 114:3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
OGtOber Taine wate 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 luWes 106:5 
November tsicudstrr 115-4 116°3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December takes 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117°9 106-7 
PVIGaT AE elise cA at Soe 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
DANUATY Alec hes oe dae 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106°8 
Hopruaryes vanes tela 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 - 118-0 107-1 
IVETE G) Ne depyeacks cargeanints rach 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
April Peak Otani teres 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
VE tye: Lee eo te avs atsabela oho 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
DUNE: Le en ere tee 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
UE eer AS ate 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
AUPUSOtL Ge: nek cee eee 116-8 117-7 129-6 111°3 112°5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
Octoberils:. th... 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.......... 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December 1.......... 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
1943 
DONUALY, oes ee ea rene 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 
Hoebruary 1y.see. eee 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Marches aka aires 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Aprilils..csosseaeetses 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 
IMO MEARE Ss aee ont 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 





1943] 


110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110:2; April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1; November, 121-4; 
December, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 123-5; 
September, 123-0; October, 123-7; November, 
125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1943, 122-5; 
February, 122-2; March, 122-7; April, 123:2; 
May, 124-0. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922 
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Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


Table III on retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of seventy- 
six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed: houses in 
cities throughout Canada. All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from ° 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 


TABLE II—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE 
FOODS AND FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1943 

















ae May | May | May | May |} May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | April| Ma 
Commodities Per 1914 | 1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1987 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1943 
Cc. c c Cc. c c Cc. c Cc. c c Cc. ec Cc 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-1 | 23-8 | 30-0 | 36-7 | 89-3 | 29-8 | 36-3 | 21-6 | 26-9 | 27-9 | 32-3 | 34-7 | 39-6 | 40-0 
Beef, round steak....... eo Part (ae bean 21-1 | 27-4 | 33-5 | 33-8 | 24-9 | 31-2 | 17-5 | 22-3 | 23-8 | 28-1 | 31-0 | 36:3 | 36-7 
Beef, iD TOASth es. t niae Os Bla ee Ie 19-2 | 24-9 | 30-8 | 31-2 | 22-8 | 28-8 | 16-5 | 19-7 | 21-1 | 27-3a}.29-9a| 34-9a| 35-9a 
Beef, shoulder m SNES. Sle of lb. 16-2 | 16-4 | 21-5 | 26-3 | 25-2 | 16-7 | 22-5 | 11-8 | 14-8 | 16-1 | 19-4b| 22-36] 26-86] 27-46 
Beet stewilS.+ nu. s-.6 Des mals a tee, wala. oe ae cede me ce 21-1 | 13-0 | 18-0 | 9-6 | 12-2 | 13-4 | 15-9 | 18-4 | 22-6 | 23-0 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. 17-1 | 17-1 | 22-5 | 27-4 | 26-4 | 19-0 | 24-0 | 12-1 | 14-2 | 15-9 | 19-0 | 24-4 | 26-6 | 27-1 
Mutton, hindquarter.. lb 20-8 | 21-4 | 28-2 | 34-9 | 36-2 | 28-7 | 31-5 | 21-4 | 24-0 | 24-5 | 30-6c} 33-2c| 38-6cl 39-0c 
Pork, fresh, from ham. lb 19-9 | 18-9 | 29-3 | 37-1 | 39-1 | 30-0 | 30-2 | 15-1 | 21-3 | 23-5 | 23-0 | 29-9 | 32-4 | 32-8 
Pork, salt mess........ lb 18-5 | 17-6 | 27-8 | 34-2 | 35-8 | 26-1 | 27-1 | 14-6 | 19-9 | 21-0 | 20-2 | 24-0 | 25-3 | 25-4 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. 25-7 | 24-9 | 37-3 | 50-0 | 54-4 | 40-8 | 38-2 | 19-9 | 28-6 | 30-5 | 29-0 | 39-0 | 40-6 | 40-9 
Bacon, sliced... ......0.. AD tal ey elt eee alee cose Ieog cee 58-4 | 45-1 | 42-7 | 22-9 | 32-1 | 33-7 | 382-8 | 43-3 | 45-4 | 45-3 
Fish, cali Goul © fatd <tc ADT wate el? dal tac abllioe oe oe 24-4 | 21-5 | 21-4 | 17-4 | 17-7 | 18-0 | 20-1 | 25-5 | 28-7 | 30-7 
Fish, finnan haddie.. eee Aas Sars Rte ees ed ee 1 ak ai 21-1 | 19-7 | 20-9 | 16-3 | 17-0 | 17-3 | 19-8 | 24-3 | 28-5 | 29-4 
THOT 2.5 wee chk eis e oainewrats lb. 18-6 | 17-6 | 30-1 | 36-0 | 38-5 | 22-0 | 21-9 | 12-8 | 16-8 | 12-0 | 10-2 | 16-2 | 18-3 | 18-4 
Bros fresh. 2... tic sine doz. | 25-8 | 23:7 | 40-8 | 43-9 | 53-1 | 32-7 | 35-0 | 19-2 | 25-5 | 26-1d| 26-4d| 35-3d| 41-3d| 40-6d 
Hees, COOKING abe. deh oc doz. | 25-1 | 22-6 | 34-5 | 34-8 | 48-3 | 30-5 | 30-7 | 15-4 | 21-4 | 22-0 | 23-0f| 31-6f| 36-5/| 36-3f 
» le eee WA ant ren qt. 8-9 9-1 | 10-0 | 12-0 | 15-0 | 12-1 | 12-2 9-1 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 10-2 | 10-2 
Butter. MEY or less see lb. | 27-6 | 32-4 | 42-0 | 48-1 | 65-5 | 38-7 | 44-2 | 24-0 | 27-2 | 23-3 | 32-9 | 35-7 | 37-1 | 37-3 
Butter, creamery....... lb. | 32-7 | 37:3 | 47-7 | 53-4 | 72-5 | 45-5 | 48-4 | 27-0 | 30-8 | 26-1 | 34-8 | 39-3 | 40-0 | 39-4 
Cheese, Canadian, mild} lb. 19-8 | 22-3 | 31-7 | 30-3 | 37-8 | 27-9 | 33-9h| 19-8h| 22-6h| 22-Oh} 24-4 | 35-9 | 34-2 | 34-4 
Bread, it eee lb. 4-3 | 4-9| 7-4] 7-8} 9-2] 7-0] 7-7] 5-5] 7-0] 6-6] 6-7] 6-8] 6-9] 6-9 
OUTS. td ae teas eerie lb. SeOe 4-4 Bee | 16eSelh TSO tae Oe wan Onl 2 7eh 4h Gat 12-9 i) Sis % | Se Gulbemendan es os 
Rolled Oats; bull. Ja... lb. 4-3 | 16-35} 6-1} 8-0 | 8-3) 525 | (6:3 | 4:6: 5°88 | 16-0 | 5-2) 5-7.) S277]. 5-7 
NOSE paeeitine, BE Was BEI lb. 5-8 | 5-9] 7-3] 11-0] 17-1] 9-5 | 10-4} 7-9] 8-2] 8-1] 9-4] 10-9 | 12-4] 12-5 
Tomatoes, eet Oe See tele Pectencalge tts dues ol <a Cees 21-6 | 19-2 | 15-5 | 11-7 | 13-3 | 10-5 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 14-1] 14-1 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... CUT ot ea Keee koe 14:8 | 20-2 | 21-2.) 10-1} 16-0.) 11:7) 12-2,) 10-4 | 12-1) 12-6 Je issdlces.. 
Corn, canned, 2s. Ue a eee Ba a 16°51 23-9.) 2iedeh Lelatelo-90) Tiso.hl2:401 104 [12:7 | 1894 We eee oe, | 
Beans, GTY feet sae lb. 6-0 7-1} 14-5 | 17-1 | 11-9 8-8 | 12-0 3°8 7-9 5-0 6-2 6:6 6-5 6-6 
THOUGH iis Avercace fees <e Dey ehh bt cee eae’ ook. 14-5 | 13:9] 8-6) 3-9] 4-3 | 5-0] 6-0] 7-2] 6-0] 6-5 
IRGtELOCS ie. to masinn =e 75 lb.| 91-6 | 77-5 (315-0 |155-0 1512-3 |114-7 |102-5 | 78-9 }141-8 |129-7 |104-6 1183-4 |......]...... 
POLSLOCS oti de ts Fate totes D/L se eens a ltod eh Pte ac ltd i os 106-9 | 28-2 | 25-5 | 19-4 | 33-1 | 30-3 | 25-5 | 40-9 | 46-3 | 49-7 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 12-9 | 11-6 | 15-3 | 22-4 | 29-2 | 23-5 | 21-3 | 14-9 | 15-7 | 15-3 | 14-8 | 14-9 | 17-3 | 17-7 
Prunes, medium........ lb. 12-9 | 18-8 | 14-8 | 17-7 | 27-6 | 19-2.) 13-5 | 11-2 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 11-6 | 12-7 | 14-1 | 14-0 
Raisins, Becdlessiyl 6 Oz be 4 cms pile dia < elles ceeds sig ob iltoe oe on 26-0 2 le Leh os Ord se den 16:9 16> 7 Wd Gevolel etilzechvey tase ¢ 
Cirrante. oh Ree LUD asf nie ate Ped ep Gifted aie eh n.d «Fats 31-0 | 23-8 | 19-6 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-1 | 15-5 | 15-6 
Peaches, CHUNCG, a Sauces [a lUlie | tcc ee cebull eee selboe sie Ae Ags 5-d) [eeOr on eOsoe 19s 2h Ges 115 °OAwlO>d fone suites ae 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ Clie lee ale Pie Ried mein & ote 70-2 | 52-1 | 42-6 | 39-5 | 44-0 | 42-7 | 46-2 | 59-6 ]......]...... 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 5-5 8-0 | 10-0 | 10-8 | 21-7 8-0 7:3 7:8 6-5 6-4 8-5 8-6 8-6 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. Bel f (7-31 (9°31. 10-1} 20-4.) 17-6: 629r th 7-60) (623i 16-3} 8-3 |. 8:4. 89h 8-5 
Wea), LACK oc eecnete hone oc lb. | 36-2 | 37-2 | 45-5 | 56-9 | 65-9 | 54-4 | 70-6 | 41-7 | 52-4 | 58-5 | 70-9 | 84-4 ]......]...... 
(Coleeh) «chats tscce lb. 37-6 | 39-1 | 40-5 | 42-9 | 60-4 | 51-5 | 60-6 | 39-7 | 35-4 | 33-8 | 46-6 | 48-0 | 44-3 | 44-2 
COCOaS ETDS aclaces ce oe CRT eens in at Bh as comtiae eee tilee tes 3s 29-2 | 27-6 | 24-6 |] 19-8 | 19-4 | 19-2 | 18-9 | 19-0 | 19-0 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...) ton 8-51] 8-40} 10-37} 11-44] 15-92) 17-19) 16-15) 15-29) 14-39) 14-54! 15-85] 16-60) 16-59] 16-59 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-14] 5-93} 8-13] 9-23) 11-20) 10-84] 10-06; 9-24) 9-38} 9-42) 10-05} 10-60}......]...... 
WOKCH Ssh ee tae Soe oe LOW gle doce force loos PRIS a< ce Phe Bae ete 12688) M270} 12-22) 11-89) 12°77] 1os638li.jcs. enh. sae-c 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-55| 6°71) 8-27] 10-78] 12-72] 11-86] 12-26} 9-89) 9-52) 9-51] 10-32) 11-34} 11-34) 11-34 
Wood, hard, stove..... COLGHIE Mesa eee Shed cess Loaeaue 14-56} 14-33] 14-64] 11-86] 11-31] 11-60) 12-42) 13-51) 14-19) 14-19 
Wood, soft, long peetcises cord | 5-07; 4-96} 6-01} 7-95} 9-71] 9-29] 8-82] 7-37} 7-24) 7-14 7-63) 8-30] 8-63} 8-69 
Wood, soft, stove....... COTA, Wo taciemiee elo coc cals aotes 36] 11-05} 11-03] 8-96] 8-49] 8-56] 9-06} 9-58)10-237| 10-24 
a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. f Grade B. h Kind most sold. j Revised. 
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TABLE IJ—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
| : - s 4s i ey 
wo! 2 ~ Q DQ oO c 4o 2 ae) 
PL hea eee B |2 1s S213 [atl] e5 18 
7 Riga oie ee. Wee Bap a ae th rae) PO Med Wend Deed EE Je 
LOCALITY SCPC Ste rete AS EON Re RUT OL toe A Es I GOES Olek tee td | cea ah alee 
ae bg [Sash ey HS 8S | eS] | ae eel Ao | ee | ae | Bs 
“ge bad Mice bul oS Bag | et eel de eg ede oh ee Sig, (SR al Sg -o Oo | a ty 
SS) 3E 1988) 38/82) 28158188 | 28 228) 28 | 45] sa | 38 
a (ete [2 oa) oa) joa) a) jaa =| fa N fq = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 49-0 | 36-7 | 35-9 | 27-4 | 23-0 | 29-8 | 27-1 | 39-0 | 35-5 | 32-8 | 28-3 | 25-4 | 40-9 | 45-3 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 43-6 | 37-7 | 35-3 | 28-6 | 23-4 ]...... 20-0 | 39-2 | 85-3 | 33-7 | 29-0 | 24-9 | 42-7 | 45-1) 
1—Syvidney eis. foe. ee tee. AFT HOO SORE OC SORMOURGLT EDD: Here cttel Ae ereeid | Se earl oe 36 30°4 | 25-1 | 43 44-7 | 
42-9 | 87-8 | 384-7 | 28-5 | 24-9 |...... 20 41-7 | 36-8 | 35 30 25-4 | 42 45-8 | 
CUE A LAU LBL, PM SH al SE Le ad Pl A, AN ee ae LS cat te SUA Tg gO AS Ween ani) 25 24-4 1......} 46 
49-5 | 37-5 | 38-5 | 28 2258 Het tay ey. 36-7 | 34-4 | 30 28-5 | 25 43 44-3 
41-7 | 38 BS 1SIBB Mi OER ge asi ee ol AMD HB I deg. see 27 Ba Oils ness 44-8 
ASH 1BGe2WTC4eO MOTO (D1.” Ih oh pa eee ee 308 Het 2TE (RAT a a 44-8] 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 41-7 | 36-0 | 35-3 | 27-7 | 25-7 1...... COC pes ea tae 35-6 | 30-0 |...... 24-2 | 40-0 | 44-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 41-7 |] 36-9 | 34-9 | 27-2 | 21-7 | 27-3 | 27-0 ]...... 35-4 | 34-5 | 28-9 | 24-6 | 39-0 | 44-4 
8——Moncton), Sir) Aue AVS Sori loose ico POO 4a jek ae 25 0 HO sae 35-1 | 35 29-4 | 24-5 | 38 46-9 
9—Saint John.............. 44-12 10388 53! S608. 128-6122. 1426-3 129) Vio. 88-1 | 34 30-7 | 24 40 43 
10—Fredericton............. 49-8 | 0020 q] Of°0 | 2or4 129-5 128-3 1 a 3300 eae 266) | e242 Ona 45-8 
1B) Erol B21 ayy hors} Pw aeh ie A ote rre eine baa (aon WAaReeeRe! Dain va | ba’, arsed Des erent) reward ve a Sal vaieaye aes fn tat Bin ueeuabl [Poe nba ieee DD = Sali mentee 41-7 
Quehec (average)............. 38-2 | 36-8 | 31-1 | 25-6 | 18-8 | 29-7 | 25-0 | 34-8 | 30-6 | 30-0 | 25-6 | 25-2 | 35-5 | 43-2 
HD OUCDEE Mie, Lwin. dinate 39°64 30-00] 28°4) 2605N 1784 1 8027 fal, we. SGe0 Tou sale tela 28°35 E20 cen saee 40-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 40-6 | 36-3 | 30-3 | 25-5 | 20-2 |...... 20 31-7 | 27-6 | 28 24-9 | 23-6 | 41 46-2 
14— Sherbrooke............. 41-2 | 39-6 | 33-4 | 29-1 | 20-5 | 31-8 | 25 37-5 | 32-6 | 32 DOO) 24° Ot |e 37-8 
15—Soreli Wey) foie beat S81 S890 S15 230} 18-0 97-3015 ee 35-3 | 80-5 }...... PRE H WEEY VAG coekec 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 33-4) 38-501 old 124531 90.31 28-9) iD BD Gall Zo aw ailicabers et 25 PENRO 46-3 
1-8 t Johns Ne ..ibe, iets 40:5 | 36:771 80-5} 26-47} 16:99 '82-500 ie B02 ioc. 27 7 Ia is: 44-6 
18—Thetford Mines......... S86 key OM aceon 2OsOn LON elaun nae SO nee cee 24-9 | 25 24-2 | 24 30 37-6 
19-—-Montreal.t sivalsc. kt 2 39-6 | 37-2 | 36-1 | 23-2 | 18-5 | 25-2 | 29 35-1 | 31-6 | 35 DG YO Nhe IN (His ba aller 44-9 
20S ee Mea See 38-2 | 385-9 | 34-1 | 25-8 | 19 3) yl [eee Cea 5 Pao Nel an iy ves 26:9 28°80 ee 45-9 
Ontario (average)............ 40-0 | 37-2 | 37-4 | 28-3 | 23-5 | 30-4 | 28-5 | 39-9 | 37-1 | 33-7 | 29-2 | 26-1 | 41-8 | 45-5 
21—Oitawas es iotne sk AVS} 38-20] 39-34 29-371 23-4 se {as ee 39-6 | 34-9 |...... PRBS || OAL | pa a 47-8 
22—Brockville.) 0.0.60 bees» AO) BA 8O Sule toes Petes MB SOP EM tears are gid Abe ict [ne ese Sie tes eke D808 Tl Sec eae 45-7 
23—KGNeston’ oy Wels jeelel 39-7 | 36 DOANE OT Ay Teeth a. ee 30 39-7 | 86-6 | 30 DAEHN OGL le sees 45-4 
38-4 | 36-1 | 37-3 | 28-1 | 23-8 | 30 35 39 35°8 | 35 DANES ur ls Ecovesets 45 46-7 
40-8 | 38-1 | 39 29-1 | 24-1 | 34 35 38-6 | 37-44 32 29-7 | 28-3 | 45 46-5 
26—Oshawa..i..cc.6.ses00s- 38-8 | 37-3 | 40-6 | 29-1 | 24-6 | 32-8 | 27 41 37°6 | 30 30'S areas Be 45-2 
2 Orillia: Mae ob seey wp wie AQ 7 ode on) GOO) 28°81 I63 danse tags oe 39-6 |! 8953 Woe... BPA Tl facta, He tel hematan at 4 48-2 
2R=—NOTONtOs rds. den donee 40 37-5 | 42-1 | 28-7 | 23-6 | 30-5 | 27 40-6 | 37-5 | 37 26) ee a| ee eee 47-6 
29—Niagara Falls........... 40-4 | 87-2 | 38-8 | 28-9 | 22-4 | 29-8 |...... ACS lleadiad Uleee eas oH | ean a Bhs | oem & 44 
30—St. Catharines.......... 40-8 | 38 40-8 | 29-4 | 22-8 } 30 27 40-5 | 38-6 | 30 DOSY aoa nes 40 45-7 
oi—Elamiltoni®), 3055.8 2. 41-2 | 38-2 | 39-4 | 28-5 | 25-6 | 30-5 | 27 39-8 | 387-5 | 33 2056) ete 42 44-7~ 
S2--brantiord?y..08. oases 40-5.) Bl-64) 88-401) Bose 4 2093 | Ol oso ca: 39-5 | 36-9 | 35 2829 sea 43 46-7 
Bo Grallt. Auwakn Lie ein eae 40-3 | 387-4 | 38-7 | 29-4 | 26-3 ]...... 29 SO sO moc tal ae ten ASOT i an cots 43 46 
$4—Guelph J... 52...... —| 38-3 | 36-5 | 34-1 | 27-6 | 25-6 | 28-3 |...... LOTTA, BIOL To Gone PAGS oeercrons loco o 45°3 
35—Kitchener............... 39-8 | 38-6 | 35-9 | 28-7 | 24-5 | 29 1...... SOA 37 = 6 ie ae 28") Dieses Sklar car 45-4 
36—Woodstock..........,... 40-5 | 37-7 | 36-5 | 29 22.6 lire toh Ate ee 38 BOP Wide ok PH (RT ie elt lyaoee.c 42-6 
37—Stratford).. blo... e. 36:9 Sor0 1 30204] 2oea01 Loeoollee lae oe allen ee Le ates POU a onal BIR BL 46-4 
38—London................. 40-4 | 37-4 | 38-6 | 28-7 | 22-8 | 28-6 | 28 89:5 | 37-7 | 35 DO a eta 40 44-8 
39—St. Thomas............. 4] Seow Ole a 2orat) 2aeg tora Muaoe) lees 8 35 PT I i has 42 45-4 
40—Chatham.,............. 40-17) area 396) | 2829 21-3 IsO Py ee S730 Mee ce Oo OM Or Oe ee 45-7 
41—Windsor................ 40-2 | 37-6 | 39 28°97) 25590124. 0.5 24 38-4 | 37-5 | 35 So lee anes 38 44-6 
A= SALMA. Yi obs clard ea Leet 39-6 | 36-5 | 38-2 | 28-4 | 22-9 } 83-3 |...... AV SOO La acer « 296 OO oul heer 46-1 
43—Owen Sound,........... 388° | 36 SD Out ZOcoml 22 2Ou lama eke cine eee BOS leans DHT RDe} | Rieesareie. eivecer 45-4 
44—North Bay............. Seo O91 20. alg AB aes mal tae eee Per SO ae era SL Ma eee alae 46-4 
45—Sudbury................ : SOM OD Tal oral costae eee O04 136"6 Woe DAUOOTE AD: LOOT | Pieri. 42-8 
AG—-Cobalt @hauci swe fAPe ad dane BAG huiit dl amen, 20 ef AND Lo nie eels Mite ey laa Mee 35 35 BO ad AiNte OOM erate 44-4 
Al-— TrmMINins s oh os bee 35°4 | 33-7 | 26-3 | 23-9 | 29-3 | 25 38-6 | 38-6 | 32 30-4 | 25-7 | 41 43-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie . SSOM ee V al slsoulal voce ce Zi Al 85-3 | 35 28-5 | 24 40 43-2 
49—Port Arthur............. . 87-2 | 84-2 | 26-4 | 23-2 | 29-3 | 27 40 35°8 | 35 29 Dry Cl ot a 46-8 
50—Fort William............ 1-5 | 87-9 | 35 25-5 | 21-3 | 29 30 41-6 | 36-2 | 35 Peseta | APG We 44-8 
Manitoba (average)........... 8-2 | 34-3 | 36-2 | 26-6 | 23-0 | 28-9 | 25-0 | 38-0 | 35-6 |...... 27-8 | 24-7 | 39-5 | 45-4 
51—Winnipeg................ 38-4 | 35 35-2 | 27-3 | 24-1 | 28-9 | 27 38 DO aes eel 29-7 | 24-7 | 39 45-8 
62—-Brandons..). 655. 5050% 38 Bo°OMl ovo | 2o"8p 2158 le dons: 7 belied (A. reyes Joon eas ee 20° Smee ce 0 45 
Saskatchewan (average) ...| 35-2 | 32-1 | 33-5 | 25-2 | 20-2 | 25-9 | 24-8 | 35-2 | 33-1 | 30-3 | 25-0 | 23-2 | 39-6 | 41-8 
bo—-Repina.. ie. 8128, 38-6 | 84-3 | 382-7 | 24-6 | 21-8 | 24-7 | 27 33-7 | 82-6 | 30 24 PAE SO I Neer 42-4 
54—Prince Albert........... QO Brice mn ms ce ee | ete 18-7 Aye baw Me Aaah) So ety Ata Legis econ | Mek A sSical RS cake Fee caahe| Reais 36-1 
DI DASKALOON. Ares tec see 35-2 | 33 33-3 | 25-3 | 19-1 | 27 25 380 33 29 25-5 | 22 36 44-5 
56—Moose Jaw.............- 37-7 | 34 34-4 2h eGR Olea tetes 25 36-8 | 33-7 | 32 ZOSGR Ee. 42 44-2 
Alberta (average)............. 38-1 | 33-8 | 33-4 | 24-9 | 21-7 | 25-4 | 24-7 | 38-2 | 34-0 | 30-2 | 25-7 | 24-1 | 36-7 | 45-2 
57—Medicine Hat........... 38-3 | 83-5 | 34 25 PAS a UNO Buon 8 ey abel hae ode odd Wen ow io bg Ale Ia ar uc wee | Pea 45-8 
58—Drumbheller............. 36 33-1 | 28-1 | 23 18 24 DOM Oe eon 35-7 | 28 26 ZB Day Weis) 44-5 
59—Edmonton.............. 37-1 | 32 34-1 23°98 20830t 265) oie HOSA Oetere ell ouster Ds aiisoocd al were 44-2 
60—-Calgary..i i .e.0b oe. de0 8) 40-3 | 385-6 | 37-4 | 25-5 | 24-1 | 26-2 | 25 IGG lial bao 5 ea YP fein EE Sas doe. 25-3 | 35 47-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 39 35 33°5 | 27 20° 6). ete: 24 39 Sosy) Aust PEN | iene 0 43-9 
British Columbia (average)..| 43-3 | 88-8 | 39-1 | 28-0 | 28-2 | 31-8 | 31-4 | 42-3 | 37-6 | 35-5 | 29-8 | 26-6 | 44-8 | 49-4 
62—-“Hemiew.c est sie ® 40 36 38-7 | 28-5 | 27 73 S)O8 al Bs Bec AQ a Ud eras al aee: etek tre PERI M RA - 48-1 
68—Nelsone esse. j25/ 85 1a 41 39 39-8 | 30 2857 Santee 30 tA Tl tan eat tomate sta] Ve 43 46-6 





a. Grocers’ quotations. b. Price per single quart higher. 
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65-7 20-2 AD Sse: oP BOUS OMI ..§ Semmes aists, des seo 19-5 19-$ LC 30H | ee 10-3 49-3 43-2 
68-7 18-3 ADE Seer a.) ae POU OR ee, Seetera ciliate teleacke 18-9 19-7 Ae il ea ener 11-12 40-5 43-8 } 1 
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66-9 20-5 SOESF eee) bec Tee Le lie Poke 3 22-2 18-4 19-6 40-6 38-8 9 37 38-2 113 
67-5 20 AOS OLR Se AR eR ra Se Vbillon, Pies ua] aerate ee ao, 18-8 19-5 ROU AG yas bales 9-1 35 38°4 114 
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(1457/9 DEEN eee (em oe) Be 23 ORS ihe e 2 aed 18-1 19-1 40-4 38 10 40 39-1 124 
CGY foie A, PA a (doe, MM 6) I te ee Wee 18-4 19-1 38-2 36-8 10 37 39-4 125 
VAGUS (Oe See ge DO roe Rn (CGR a ae | Oar | ee Ip e P 19-1 19-6 PD ASTD ae td 10) Wie eiares: 39-7 726 
Gerla oe ace |p ee. GAS fa Wee ae ES aout OB, Ra AS ATE | ac 18-5 19-2 36-5 35:5 LOC ee 89-7 127 
67-6 23-4 46-9 28-6 Sil cy/ 22-7 18-2 19-1 ADS Oi luk mente 11 40 40-1 128 
GVA NAR | ape ae alice car ein al | Ma 8 8 RO Be ay a Aol 21:3 19 19-7 AQe HG hee on oes 105) oF Re bcs 40-2 [29 
1a) 4 eres ADEE RE eee OL fe Me cata pais ae ol 18-3 19 C60 S Ah AR ee 10-5b 39 40-1 130 
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GGMER ectstsctes. |e aor at: [eet cdciae [ote states |ioteemeah eat oretae art's 18-7 19-3 39-2 Bil 10 38°5 39-3 133 
GBS OM ait he toreate Vette eR CHE RRE RU: Ger Mot ala ub. pia | che: dMlaTy, tet rotted yy 18-2 19-3 37-4 3 LO lee Ao alewahaioest 39-8 134 
Gili ck 4] he fo Saeed Wei IB, oe 8 aad ee bog 18-5 19-5 38-7 36-6 LOR) itagetoee 39-9 135 
FACE 3 Ise bored [Beige ca, S| TI, ie ce eo a eT) oN 8 | 18:5 18-9 38 35 DOs. a Seainaees 39-6 136 
(OE Hf | Ane cen 35 20) Oe elo d ae che Serakeraid Late aan 18-7 20-4 37:7 34-8 10, ie eae 39-7 137 
66-1 19 35 Dee aE OD kel acres Lise a aanOee 18-5 19-1 40 37:8 LON ae 39-2 138 
66 18 38 Dy. Woe LS 29 hat eee bla Skee 18-8 19-4 SOG) los aem eee LO lis oxeittee 39-7 139 
UIC MER e Atal |g chee Al (Giticeds eiteedl (an eo Gat ig |G Orie eee [eaaea arte Iai 18-4 19-3 Sie ores ane 10) eens. 38-5 140 
65-5 22-5 38-8 25 OPO ae eee 18-5 19-] Ub i ed 1 pO Bee a eae 39-4 141 
66-6 97 SO Ye eee Ue ete (ML dane, oped liassl Sea ena 18-5 19-6 41-5 38 TOT Siac ceeene ne 39-9 142 
(COX Late Bee PN Ketan de 22 ame Bm | de Pe RS UE ed Wee ee Lied 19 89-4 32-7 LOS | Seen eee 39-8 143 
Goedel heck ee (ea tte ae ea ee a ee Oe 18-6 19-4 AO hor ans 1 ee) bce 39-7 144 
GAS e bey oe 2S chek eg |S SC ee 22-5 18-7 19-3 BAAS Hye ciel 1 Ae 39-4 145 
GSN Vrae ence Wee | tne eh sh [ Prot deta [Preaek ape] aterm at. are 23 18-2 19-4 43-4 1........ 11 38 38-6 146 
OSaGH sees). Ke Sa I | ee, Aieiks baal a SUIS oad Ey eee Berg | re Ure 19-3 19-5 A OWE Ty cee lh HV EO be Wee eee 39-3 |47 
CPA) ERE Gee Sora AEs ace [an ame Bevan [Goes Ai ee ted fa iB elo eine 20 18-4 19-4 7 ie ad (eee ee L125 ered 39-9 148 
150/35 (Cae arenes Ryo se th tad. a.ne, abo Oe eee seacies OS Prarie ker 23-3 17-8 19 BSS Be scse avira Latta BS: eae 39-1 149 
eGo % | ee eae BOP vee Bowe WADI, Bly be epee 18-2 18-9 PS (eee bh Ae PS ot 89-2 150 
63-6 25°56 38-2 31-5 SE-Gilenes. so 17-5 20-3 39-5 35-7 10-0 33-0 36-8 

65 28 87-5 81-5 Sy ide BIE e cao 17-3 19-5 41-5 35-7 10.1 36-1 {51 
62-2 23 Sees eee soe: SHOU hee eee 17-6 O14 SSHRC: SUM Lt Oot 10 33 37-4 152 
60-7 29-3 35°5 16-5 31-5 20-0 16-8 20-5 37-2 33-3 19-0 32-5 37°9 
58-6 31 35-1 19-5 She Be le: hoch ae 16-8 21-6 36-3 34-6 LOR e494 S 87-5 153 
60-8 25 34-3 HEI tat ne Sop NTR Beats eo 19-6 17-2 19-9 89-6 35 10 32 38-9 154 
59-2 29 34-7 TG eth: eee eM. aals s.r 20°38 16-7 20 37-5 32-6 10 33 87°5 155 
64-1 32 SS Hh a mc ltsaaee te lide t aeteues Ipboatinae on 16-6 20-5 35-5 31 LO )Sg 0 pee 37-6 156 
61-7 30-2 37°2 24-3 Soraya tase ve 17-3 20-5 38-6 33-8 10-0 31-2 38-1 
60-6 By AGI LUIGI (od Re heed kim Gi nied mics cis tami & die 17-4 20-5 37 31-4 LO. an Lae 38 57 
61-1 27-5 36-7 2D MN oh Benen fer eka ereek (falda ach as 17-7 20-9 38-7 33°3 10 34 38-9 158 
61-2 30 37-7 DUG UNA Me | otek ere Ge HT © Mia ort at 17-2 20-1 38-8 84-7 TO». teetieaee 87-4 159 
62-4 31-4 39-4 PB SOr DO 4s Ihc o eso 17 20-2 40 35-4 10 30 38 60 
63 29-3 Sha (SS Aue Bad |e Se OelGe ca eRe Be dans ee 17-2 20-7 38-6 34 10 29-5 38 61 
65-9 27-9 35-5 23:0 29-3 24-3 18-6 20-9 39-3 37:7 10-7 40-7 41-5 
63-6 30 OO) 9 tee: ah ee DSS le sation. ae 17-7 21-3 37°8 37°7 Oe} sls hgls et 89-9 162 
65 30 ALD fh eee kee MRS Act mea i es ots ae flevetarn a trate 18-4 22-3 BOeGelt coieweooy 10-5 40 41-3 163 
67-5 32:5 40 2 wine ora We tee a aes ce 24-3 18-2 22-6 SUSUR NE ere renter: The Bly Tocca uate 39-9 164 
65-7 25-6 OOO dN eases tote ok ee Detail onae 18-8 19-9 Or Aa es: cele ans 10 41 41-3 165 
67-3 25-4 DOO: aes Wom hk, oe Be oe Oe) Die eee ae 17-9 19-1 Ce) as i | eee ee 10 41 41-2 166 
66-8 23-8 DOL teete Gomes eh Manco SR asia s og ewes ker 19 20-4 cD fe | Sse LY. eae ee 41-4 167 
ETE a Wem aae SO. eI eee ae fee abie a Rome css FI oe ee ote 19-4 20-5 SOL ONL aciheteray Rio Woche ee 43 68 
63205 || Sener AROS SAMS EMER RGIS, Ce a eee ier, Seay ae 19-6 21-4 7A | (See eae bPADLIN es Be oe 43-8 }69 
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TABLE IJI—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








LOCALITY 


Cheese, Canadian, 
mild, per lb 





cents 
Dominion (average).............. 34-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 34-6 
1—Sydney.. CAME GRA ES. |AE RES 
2—New Glasgow. WAR ee eS, 35-4 
Sa AMLDerSty ce Mamtanie ols miecyesule Sono 
BESET OUT aac i caste her attlskey odes vouste 84-8 
WAM SOT. een e sete cieore rock oibrenel eae aes 
Get rro. OH. seb tomrcise ethan. oo [one naee 
7—P.E.I. SL Rye Esa ae vail 32°38 
New Brunswick Coles 33°5 
8—Moncton.. oe bie ee eae (Woe: Sa 
O Gait Johns biotch ce 33°3 
NOP raderictOn y cu seine seieen or 33 
(= Ba purse <..0h fake ete Weare lh met aoe 
Quebec (average)................. 32:6 
REE Ee OAD MRE nee Cay roger 34-1 
18—Three Rivers................] 82:4 
14--Sherbrooke,.................| 88°4 
Sones ee mek vitae sae teeters ate 31-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-6 
LIE=St PLOHGS ir tise setae etre ae 33 
18—Thetford Mines..............|-31:0 
19E=Montrealls. (cm abies a Abvencee ae 33°7 
20—Hull.. ee eas ops 
Ontario (average). Rh steals Beceem ae 34-6 
Ot OLE Wal od ee cathe teint oneees 33°5 
22—Brockville de ak et EO 
DEP AR IMO STON sof. ess aero Menem 33-3 
PARP Belleville. patos. fe eee ee ewe 
25—Peterborough.,...........--- a7 
9G Oshawa, © ¢. Bacitei cs ata nea 35-4 
DURST LIAS Mice teteo oi Rocke ake an 36:3 
ORs LOLOntOln.« etttinae ee de ee ae 36:2 
29—Niagara Falls..............-.| 34:4 
30—St. Catharines.............-. 35-9 
SA Pismo lion. ebsites yas 34-8 
S2=-Branblond vobioweceen eo sae 35-7 
Shee Cl one Gat nee Mec cee 37-6 
34——Guelphiz.cic huss. Gamelan 37 
DO KItehener. cbs. shied: coker ors 85-4 
8G WOOUSLOCIE.E cate c 4. este e- 32:3 
Bi=-Stratlord).ccbiad, avon oem Aakers 35-9 
S88 UORCON. acess aes me ean Ree 
See (Ss GRU HOLAASH tra Sutatcic uke and Warde 3320 
40 @ hata eo baat Was ode amines 33:1 
Pe Wt BOT, poses desi aca tiesto: Be care aS Shs 34-5 
AES ABT VED Meileseis tries sineeey water daa 34-8 
43-—OWengsOund...o.1- «i os ace ae 32:7 
Adm IN OBUNGB AY, tanta e + Risdaas' 1s 35-9 
A Sudbury. 66 becdcde. sds cet es 34-3 
AG (COAG cle be Weats Ue Gare: 33 
Aree MEET ITS 0 Poal ss hela ce te GO UAC eenets 34-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 34-2 
49=POrteATENURLG. don wack. salen 34-9 
50—Fort William................ 33°7 
Manitoba (average)............... 34-0 
Oa W ini pegs bec bis. co ay steers 34-4 
DoE rand Oui. as ae. ce a eae 33-5 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 33°8 
isohewol gieseg Vote M ani Poe ey ME a 2c 34-7 
64=—Prince!Albert, i). 2 4. 4seaoe- 33-6 
H0- SASKATOON, 45.4bis niet cele as 33°5 
56—Moose Jaw.....2....5....0.5- 83-3 
Alberta (average)..... Lisle . AMEE, 35:7 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36 
58—Drumbeiler, ..0)...)...46... 36-2 
59—Edmonton......... a, see pore 
60 Caloaryir. cen shh. Ovens or 35-9 
6l=Lethbridge!..i20h6.5 2 0G 37:3 
British Columbia si la dd Re eee 86-2 
62—Fernie. . ; 55 Be RODE 
ale Ndlsony. ch bes Gd ae hs 
Gee Tel te, Bee, Ce owe Aa oe 34-5 
65—New Westminster........... C48 
6—Vancouver................-. 35-2 
Gi VOLCOM ante See mee tee 36-7 
6S— Nanaim 0 140 fan Sera eae 39-1 
0— Prince’ Rupert. cae eee 37-6 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 
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Soda biscuits, 


per lb. package 
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Rolled oats, bulk, 
per lb. 
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Rice, first grade, 


per lb. 
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Canned Vegetables 
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Onions, cooking, 
per Ib. 
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a. Grocers’ quotation. 


J Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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3028) han eee 17-0 13-0 15-9 156) |) eee 48-1 
7 UA Sal ent BeeEE 15-5 14-4 15-7 sO [i ao eae 45-1 
SO Sb live ok terete 13 14:3 16-2 Sain ee ee 42-8 
UGGS) Iannone dete a 18 14 Bs Sora tee epee |e eer a 45-5 
SUSU Mere eee ears lave brie 14-5 15-2 Loy, eee 44.9 
da air ee REReRS is ee Rite o Tae Gliese ceeeey | ev cae. 47-8 
48-0 8-0 17-0 14-7 16-6 15-0 14:3 41-7 
48-3 (8) Petarearey Eoin 14-6 TG aye ee 14 43-1 
47-7 7-2 16 15:3 17 las, oe... seh 41-1 
49-8 8-7 18 15-9 18 VG) i] di cee 39-5 
7 (OL ea ri des | ae 14-4 TS GA eee. | Sec d 44.3 
Ae Oe Ae wots wis 6, shah atic 14 15-1 15 14:8 45-6 
47-1 TES | ee eee 14-6 ES S71 ay oe eee ee | 40 
49-4 Tia ca aheaahe 14-7 LG: 4 ligeecws. ae uae 43-7 
49-3 KOGh Geen te ee ee 14-6 16-6 13-9 14-4 38:4 
AO DNs cer [iscs nce odes 14-3 TG Tee a 14-1 39-4 
53-9 7-5 18-3 14.0 15-1 15-7 14-6 40-0 
53°2 (87 a eae ne a 14-6 TGs |taeeteris 14-0 | ° 39-2 
52-4 LO Wallecon see aes: 13-3 nse Ul fe Te a i are 4] 
52-8 GeO see cast se, 14-3 14 Fela anes. « 14-5 37-9 
52-8 DN Sill ecvceaned oes 13-5 13-5 15 14 36°8 
52-3 5-4 19 13-3 14 15-5 14 40-8 
52-4 Gaol wines cote ae 14-4 14-6 15 14 40-4 
yi | Co 1 DR See Nn 12-8 14-4 15 14 40-1 
52-7 ME eet ee 13-5 14-4 14-9 14 38-2 
54 GEGR Ra ied ch o-cidl 5 15:6 TG kore 38-3 
54-5 Ge Dinwilioase <b 16 15-4 15-5 14-1 42-3 
53-7 (Si lain re ae eee 14-9 14-5 15 14 39-7 
OOO a ae We Bet li saree hak: 14-8 14-7 15 14-2 39-6 
54-3 aGuilec eet aon 15 15-6 15-2 14 39-3 
53-3 (GON NE Pare, Ben 14:3 14-6 15-7 14-1 39-1 
53-3 GuGislone tee ee 14-9 13-7 16-6 14 35-4 
53°5 | ri eee ae Sa Aye 14 14-3 Loan ae 40-5 
“ores nO CH EE ae 2 RAE | Mie uO ae Ae | Ge Me cm 14-6 146s eee 39-4 
53-1 GR cer St 5s CaP ER ta ae 15-4 15 14 40-3 
53-8 AON erok he aoe 15-6 14-8 16 14 42 
55-4 (Rog. Neeene en ae ee 12-5 14-5 15 14 37°3 
59-7 7-1 19 13-2 14:3 14-7 14 37:3 
LSS RO me Sy ter SNS Net TO ae Oe a Re ak 15-1 15-4 14 42-6 
PASC EM lies Sh ae a Ns ee ees Pete : 12-7 13-9 15:3 14 38 
54-9 OY Sin haa 14-2 iad Be ee eon 14 42-4 
53 OSGi eee cnke 13-4 15-6 18 14 37-6 
60-7 8-4 17 13-8 16 WP eA ee oe 43 
55-4 (O18 he Eee 14-3 16-1 17-8 14 43-8 
52-8 8-1 18 14-2 152 Oi eesti, 2 | Seems 41-9 
57-7 OeiGiilas ees eea 12-9 16:3 17-8 14 42-3 
53-8 Bea it «os cofbas TSi-2 18: \7p eee ake, 14 42-3 
41-5 CS7 Meee cae Pe 14-1 16-4 16-0 15-0 41-0 
45-9 CEC il bee eatery SAS. 13-9 16:2 15-7 14-9 41-1 
BY RE Venegas oe 14-3 16-6 16-2 15 40-9 
33-6 8-9 17-0 14-3 15-7 16>) 2.2784 41-8 
37-2 (ie hee errs ae 14-1 16-9 G3) a er es 40-9 
30:5 9.2 16 14-6 15-1 L728), a ashee 39-6 
33°5 8-7 18 14-4 15-1 Los6ul a5 ee 46-3 
33°3 2 ee Cae oe CS aa erie Ret fe a me a ea 40-3 
45-5 8-9 16-7 13-5 16-8 15-2 15-2 40-2 
45-4 fe as ear a 3 7ee Gal | ee a 15 38 
34-1 ny | eee we Se ore Bt Nop: 17-05 |Smeee 15-9 42-4 
46°8 9-3 15 UG tal he eee ee 15-2 14:8 41-8 
51-1 9-1 20 13-9 ii joy 15-2 15 38-5 
49-9 8-5 15 Wi Bist Mate te ihe Mes des NA ee va oe | nee Se 
65-2 8-6 20-0 gf 3S. Thal 14-2 14-9 42-4 
AUDCEE, We os BIRR SN Uae ae Soe | (A Pane a re Peer | ae ee | eae 45-8 
OP eee Ne Oe ea doe bh ek naa’ pwd Gahag nifeenr, oti. b 38°3 
59-5 (217 al oats Ss Va A ree Sc a I ef 43-4 
83-9 ‘TDA Paracas Ree Tha Weeh Pea 2 7.2 | Pate aR oes 14-7 39°3 
Breanerse ie lag Wen Sere Te Se 4k Bec [SE ee EWA att 40-2 
63-7 SPO(ONI cee Ge Be RIO (eo ee ee 1 |. eee 41-8 
=o ee 9 15 13 Ls ee NY AN een 48-6 
76-2 8 25 Ee aa BOR ORest i Ribs Eas 15 41-6 
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TABLE III—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Sugar s (a) 
; 9 ~ el By a aon 3 
EI S|) ceisule lSelee| eee 8 
os a o 5 ie 8 et Ls fed 2 45 te mn 
zs oO Jas fale g 1 ae} a OM oO | 
LOCALITY 2g gq SC Be Mie Mote coe fe oman gi pec ie om a= Bs Sr Oe Og 
8 qe. a ee eae be Ses S2O || Gai 320 a9 
Sr lec ecd 28 eed elec eel es teoes ae 
2/38/28) $2) 888) 28/481 82] $8) B58 28 
5) > ‘Ss BY oO > DM oD) op) <q fQ 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-5 | 44-3 | 38-3 19-6 | 16-0 | 4-3 | 12:9] 5-5 16-585 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8:4 | 8-3 | 53-5 | 38-0 19 2-00) 4-75 13-0) 8b:8 leew eee 
TS neva ee ic Rice wie ioe Maen 8-6 8-4 | 51-7 | 37-8 19-6 | 10 3-9 | 12-8 B28) eee a meee 6-12 
2—New Glasgow..............05. 8-2] 8-2 | 54-8] 37-9 20-6 | 10 APA 1 356 Wi EGin | Oke con betes [eee emis 
Do A INMMerstieee ese ceten teeta tor 8:3 8-1 | 53 38 {L7bo re LA Ts Deol fee: 5 12-8 629) Sor eke ell cae Seance 
GIA TEAR cat Aen eres ovanlaiseeon 8:5 8-2 | 50-9 | 38 21-4 | 16 4-9 | 13-6 ei Meets Ate eee 11-69 
== WAIN ESOP shes ene cs eee uae 8-3 8-1} 51-8 | 38 A Bill eto ee 4-5 | 12-2 O29 Woke so Se aes | Bs Some rere 
G== Erurope te ede ak keris 8:7 8-5 | 52-7 | 38 TSO] aeie oe Dea) lees Ya Ieee ye 10-47 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-7] 8-2] 55-5 | 38-0 18-5 | 15-0] 4-21] 13-5] 5-9 17-900 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4] 52-8 | 38-6 18:4 | 10-0] 4:2) 12-7 | 5-7 18-500 
S=—MORCCONe ee eee cane Sateen & 9 8-8 | 56-2 | 38 19-8 | 10 4-4 | 13-4 5-9 11-00 
CE Sant VOMM coy hesitates cee 8-41 8-2 | 46-8 | 38 17-5 | 10 A Baw l2eb i bso 18-50 11-75 
TOF rederictons yh ae case ek so 8-4 1 8:3 1°53 38 RRO i MEE 4-1 | 12-8 DLO eee eke eee 11-11 
PS BAathUratask i. tee car ees fs 8:6 8-4 | 55 38 VS 4s ee Bt toed LYS A Re eee wee eed ae aie ed cieht. es 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1 4°8 | 43-7 | 39-7 20:3 | 15-5 | 4:31) 12-1] 5-6 16-472* 
I --OUCDOCN cae Lecomte ee 8-1 7-9 | 42-9 | 39-9 204 ci eee 4-1 | 12-9 5-8 16-00 
Fi3—= Mhreophaversss otek aas eee 8-5] 8 47-8 | 40-5 21-6 | 15 Ee |) 3 |i) 6 16-00 
*14-—Sherbroo0ke! cies aise seine on 0 8 8 39-8 | 39-4 19-8 | 15 4-7 | 12-5 5-6 17-00 
MUD SOLGLAR tu oe cicttieinet elalt rire wee 7:9 7-7 | 45 39-3 1320)) eee 4 11-4 | 5-4 16-50 
*16-—S te ElyacintheG.ee 2.) enuien et 8 7-8 | 40-6 | 40-7 2056. eae n. 4-5 | 11-8 5-3 15-75 
Si Sbn gOMNS Tan. tom Meee anna. 7-9 7-8 | 38-7 | 40 HOS 7 Spot aes ae 4-8 | 12-8 5-7 15-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-5 | 48-4 | 39-4 20-8 | 15 4-3 | 12-5 5-9 18-50 
wD — MIOU ET OSes, corte ustedes olecaae 8 7-8 | 44-9 | 39-6 Sey nalia 3-7 | 11-4] 5-3 16-25 
RO ARIAT Drone ene ents cee et 8-3 8 44-9 | 38-9 POEL a ep ae8 | 4-1} 11-6 5-5 16-75 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4] 43-21 38.9 18-8 | 13-7 | 4-3 | 12-5] 5-5 16-398 
Mile OULA WE Stet. dori. ca Cee. 8-3 8-1 | 43-2 | 39 1S ee 4-3 | 12-3 5-7 16-75 
22 BROCK Wallets ae clecias, . URvee ene Seze' o8 41-1 | 38-3 POET AS os aests 4-2) 11-5 | 6-4 16-00 
Dar ING StONe nt, aueiieinars <2 eee 8-1 7-9 | 48-2 | 38-6 bSic5 Ale aan Ne 6 a7 16-00 
24- Belleville ain jcc col seees.- 8-6 8-4 | 44-4 | 38-6 17-9 | 12 4-6 | 12-2 5-6 16-00 
25—Peterborough................. 8-5 | 8-5 | 44-7 | 3° 18-4 | 15 4-7 | 12-3 5-5 16-75 
PO—OSNAWAL. Dmicteisslesewlunas dees 8:6 8:4 | 48-8 | 38-7 19-1 | 12 4-3 | 12-5 5-9 16-00 
Ai ree) nit GES RAINES as 8 EU eee 8-3 | 8-2 | 44-4 | 39-4 NEON ee 3-9 | 11-4] 5-4 16-50 
Bipot EOTON UY Lec achos otic s sae tires: 8-2] 8 44.9 | 38-6 18-2 | 12 4 1 Vey al oe) 14-75 
29—Niagara Falls.................] 8:7 8-7 | 48-8 | 39-5 Ee all Epi Lp) || AY 5-5 |14-50-14-75 
30—St. Catharines cyan. clic Shei hice 8-6 8-3 | 42-3 | 39 19 s4e eae 4-2 | 12-4 5-6 15-75d 
Se ELAM COMe. Hea ytomnece foe 8-2 8-1 | 40-6 | 39 18-8 | 10 4-3 | 11-8 5-3 15-50 
B27 DAN GOrdas ences Henin 8-4 8:3 | 46 39-4 18-7 | 13 4.2 | 11-9 5-5 16:00d 
Bo GOI he ore 1 pats Meas Eater ae 8:8 8-6 | 42-7 | 39-5 ROOD te ae ae 4-1 | 12-5 5-4 16-00d 
a oaks t0) Rar aaa ao, ah. A I 8-5 | 8-5 | 41-9 | 38-6 USialya |p oe ASO LOT wor: 16-00 
BO MitCheneney wiles some e els not 8-6 8:5 | 38-7 | 39-1 TSES> | eomee 3:8 | 12-4 5-3 16-00 
36—Woodstock.................-:. 8-6 8-5 | 45-6 | 39 UCTS SMB Bin Poa AAP 22 5-4 16-00 
Si SUrAtOrG en ule wasn te ey De 8-7 8-7 | 44-4 | 38-7 TS 4sn |e ae AE) || Asyas' 5-8 16-00 
BOE MON CONE. Lite at ye me eae 8-6 8-4 | 43-9 | 39-1 EPA Vall Sea 4-1 | 11-9 5-5 16-50d 
Boe Obs NO MAg! a sym le we 8:6 8-6 | 43-8 | 40-3 HS CM EMS ae ok 4-1] 12-6 6 16:00d 
AU ALATA dete te ene 8-6 | 8:4 | 40-3 | 38-5 Lt al eee Acti! Weoiie eo 16-00d 
41—Windsor Seater aca) aise Catlett EE 8-2 8 38-4 | 38-5 18-8 | 15 4-1 | 11-8 5-4 16:00d 
2 i hel2\ii9 2) ie RO a SE 8-8 8-8 | 43-3 | 39 TReaae ee 4-5 | 12-8 6 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.................. 8-5 8-4 | 50-5 | 38-9 TSAR le aie 4-4 | 12-6 5-8 16-50 
44—North Bay.................5. 9 8-9 | 51-2 | 39-3 [LOGE eee 4-5 | 14-1 |- 5-8 17-25 
AO SUC DUT we ne OE) Ref 8-8 8-5 | 48-6 | 39-3 2020 ae 4 13-9 5:8 17-75 
Bee COVale Wier cs ts ets + shaun « 8-8 | 8-8 | 40-6 | 38-7 OF Oe ee 4-9] 13:3] 5-9 19-00 
47—Timmins...... Be eRe s,s a eee 8-9 8-8 | 39-4 | 39 20-8 | 18 4-8 | 13-6 5-5 19-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6 8-5 | 40-5 | 38-9 OEY Be, Was 4-3 | 13-1 5-2 17-00 
49—Port Arthur aie ONE ae Aiea eet 8-5 8-3 | 40-1 | 38-2 18-8 | 15 4-4 | 13-1 5-2 16-50 
60—Rort William. §. 40.-c) 44.2 8:6 8-5 | 39-5 | 38-4 19-5 | 15 4-6 | 12 5-2 16-80 
Manitoba (average) ................ 9-1} 9-0 | 41-1} 37-9 18-8 | 15-0 | 4:1) 13-1] 5-5 20-000 
Si-- Winnipeg .ns se dees ccs cess tse 9-1] 8-9 | 37-3 | 38 18-6 | 15 4-3 | 12-2] 5-6 20-00 12-45 
Yi eissiats lovey Ok Ruan I ire Orit 9 44-8 | 37-8 19 15 3-8 | 14 Ceo Lee Gok we 8-13 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9:5 | 9-5 | 44-8 | 38-6 ae Sern Boyar) dps) hw bot) MaSae4 Wk Oe Geese arnt [boc co-amitics 6 
DASA ROEING Mth. oo. hea bo te eee 9-2] 9-6 | 42-2 | 37-8 19-1 | 15 8: Suieioeoe|. BAe. bee. 11-00 
H4—Prince Albortiics sclss.c scons 9-9 | 9-6] 39-7 | 37-8 pO Qctaeties 1) 6-5 fois eae re 10-00 
DOs SaskatOoon.e.. aoe en tee 9-5 9-5 | 438-4 | 37-6 20-2 | 20-6 3°8 | 13-6 EWI heen so Sr rhe E 9-60 
56—Moose Jaw.......-.:...s0ce-. 9-3 9-4 | 41-8 | 38-8 18-4 | 20 4-3 | 14-5 ey Lee AGE 9-80 
Alberta (average)................... 9-2.| 9-2 | 41-6 | 37-9 gS | hoy el eee clon pea We hoe.) Ah Missa) Gl ea ans tela egos - 
57—Medicine Hat................:; 9-3 9-3 | 88-1 | 38-3 Le 3:4 | 13-9 5-1 rol ids IN lle et 2! 9 coe 
58—Drumbheller................... 9-5 9:3 | 42-5 | 38-1 17239020 4-5 | 15 SSeS: BAe eke eo cll ok cence enemies 
50-—E'dmonton’... 3.000634. eee. 9-21 9 42-4 | 38 18-5 | 15 4-2 | 13-7 |» 5-2 d 4.90 
60—Calgary bd reta's baie caer s aCe See 9 9-2 | 40-6 | 37-5 V7eon| 220 4-3 |] 13-4 5-1 d 7:75 
G1 Det hn bFidge. 82 cao esh serie 9-2} 9-3 | 43-5 | 37-5 12 12 ae 3-9 | 14-8] 4-9 d 4-40 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 40-8 | 38-4 19208259501) 48a itso8al) 5360.0 see ae ee cee peak 
62—-Hernie, oe een eee 9 9-3 | 41-8 | 38-8 TAG ll ae ee 4-6 | 14-3 LOR | eae Mees Sa lle Ae Sek Nee 
63—Nelson bce nat iata hia tk anes acini 9 9 AD AM Brit alleen aucets 25 oe 2) | 15 GLI eF hte aed Nee te 11-25 
64—Trail....... Sic ae yrnlomo od ota ce 89 8-8 | 89-5 | 38-2 19-4 | 25 5-6 | 14-4 | Pk wae) See ets (Pe WG EA ein 
65—New Westminster............. 7:9 7°8 | 36-4 | 38-4 18 24 ARAN NTO OR hike eine, bar een 12-00 
Gh— Vancotiver. sy... cl Biles bens bas 8 8 37-2 | 87-9 OED I eee 4a] WER 2S Bede: sam Sh hee 12-00 
67—Victoria ie Aan SN Ieee Pf AW Aa 8-9 8:3 | 42-4 | 38-3 T9-Saita te 4-2 | 12-8 Oe TAl Pe ea hee. 12-25 
OS IN ONBIIO Ass denittasegen eee 8-7] 8-3 | 41-6 | 37-6 19-2 | 28 AiG! MET SEAT iN Bc. ie co Se ee ae Ie eee ae ale 
69—Prince Rupert:).:.,.0..4. 00.0. 8-7 | 8-5 | 43-8 | 38-9 19-844. te. 5 15-1 GeSalS..0%. abo oe. 13-00 


ei ge tn A oh eg | Sa ea a PN | ee | ay i | 
(a) The prices in this column are those supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are the same for 
all months January to May. See paragraph 5 mtroductory notes. (c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
(d) Natural gas used extensively. (p) Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
$30-$45. (r) Few six-room houses are occupied by workingmen. 
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1943 | PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 881 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THF BEGINNING OF MAY, 1943—(Concluded) 
Wood Rent 
: e ihe = Six-roomed 
3 : © oy at ee oe g 2 Seb ed houses vars 
ke gv Sa bp a oe = =~ >4 ouses with| incomplete 
B 28 Bs 8 & 8 $4 S aa ples & § |modern con-|modern con- 
oS Oh oO = is a7 Bg, ED aehts Sx | veniences, | veniences, 
| =e BSS. =I 5 p=} 5 Hé6 S 8 8, | per month | per month 
) ae ss 2) N = Oo = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-315 11-343 14-187 8-692 10-245 8-895] 28-6 9-§ 20-647 18-871 
11-160 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167) 36-0 10-0 21-5606 15-500 
8-50- 9-50 6:50 &-00 5-50 7:00 7:00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6:00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10:3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
ae SOMERS ee Gen CE SOE Bie nal Oto HCE PRL Ca neha Cie ates Of Leis ie sete ol [eae ea | oe ee 9-9 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00-,9-00 | 9:00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 20-00-83-00 |16-00-22-00 | 4 
eso} 3 BGG 9 Noe bee Site eal he tiokg, somite og ar5-b ole SS 2. 5] Ieee ooh ate cl Isp Oa ee) ee are 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
US Bcies 1 ON wt ft Pasar ecg tsb Sve | acdsee cacrene | SLUGReen® cieesechety, | TRIMRaIrIe SSreert ater cae [hee tk Semin inate Cuca ks Mente 10 18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-000 9-500 11-00¢ 7-600 8-000 7:500c] 26-0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
12-817 9-060 11-756 6-500 7-500 9-000); 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05d 9-00d}10-00-11-10 | 7:00d 8-00d 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 }15-00-20-00 | & 
13-50 9:00 }12-00-14-00 6:00 7-00 | 8-00-1000 26:5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 }16-00-20:00 | 9 
Aaa B OUI PRUE bea LB Xe md Viti hy coPL Do tnce, te arelhte [x ale ia, alent «Sy 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
BE ee eed ab ye ge Ok Lk RR (PON DCRR ie ena 9-7 93-00 16-00 {11 
13-731* 13 -406* 15-145 8: 800* 10-250* 11:000*} 28-6 9-4 24-7414 18-250 
ACB Oa «tac Pat d (babes Ghee Pentget tod ae gE RD 5 ol crt eee Orea [rues to che MER | ch ae 9:5 123:00-33-00 |: ........0:- 2 
14:25 10-00 16:00¢ 8:00 12-00c 10: 00ClBs ead 9-7 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |18 
14°75 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 9-6 123-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 me 
cy he dy TAR WOR PRP TT eae 214 CT RARE | a ira ll, hehe ML Ge Gale re URN a karen seem bels 
138 00-13: et 14-70 16-20 10-50 12-00 12 OO easel 9 : 18-00-25-00 |14-00-20:00 7 
TSO | eer 85 Peers aes, PPG Sree cae EE SI AE, Sse SE Mes, WE Aine og. EES Yin) Mee ee eS ano Pate, ReePee, ff 
15: 80 Bos ee en 12 OOC Rea act eel tie i A O00 Cloauteraey tee 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33¢ 18-67¢ 10-00 UL 00" 11-00-13 -00 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 11-00 12-09 6-50 I RSH Us Nee ek ps th ba excel Renee 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-962 12-625 15-523 10-000 11-758 10-575) 26-9 9-6 27-380 20-333 
HESCLOUD alll. Ae te ssp rcktn betel Wiieicsieetete tne teach tlds exp eaten [tes LAN ag tee | sr Re «oe eT ee 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {21 
TEU. Be cnet on dud [GLRAGIAT MEAS. OLS eel ac Dace eaves Fil ec Menten Ree ee (oe ae cree | (Pe 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13 -00¢ 25 9-6 |26-00-32-00 }20-00-26-00 }23 
13-50 14-00 16-50 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-4 |18-00-28-00 |14:00-20:00 |24 
15-00-15 -50 13-00 16-50 11-00 14:00 9-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 17-00 18-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 22 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-00 |26 
nis. An ets MCA E enti t  tee tad Fei gen AMEE oo bo AL A aeMm Re D A crghd Ae Ree me ea as Ce Me Be | 9-8 120-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14.09 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 |31-00-40-00 |21-00-30-00 |28 
13-00d d d Ce ee ast eC at | iene Claman Pe yet gears 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-50d d d CL les ate Fee ass erent aoteerges 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
J S00! | ae eee 18:00Ciaciet 3. Vesa. idee eae: 12-75 25 9-5 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 j31 
14-00d d 13 -00-15-00 d 9-00-10-00 d 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
13-50d d 16-50d d 13-00d d 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 33 
CLOUD Uli aee bc Op ot OO corm Deal [ec ri Si ROR Ree (cah.o rick: CEIMPE lute te) Romer nal Mean atenntra: 9-3 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
AS 50 ell fewste one ete eral eosict ccs teeetke: [chee ent hs een ee OR Mecsas lisetate artaen res oon Gia 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
LE OORE testers Aton ee Mores Cantata eta Al PS RMI oe [IR Sr eae cece IME recta nhs [ole seesaw « 9-5 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 136 
pa TOs D) il Las see co, are (2 Renn eens rs eRe a] ed SOU La | Ae A PS BS 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
13-50d d 18-00c d 16-00c CR AA tse a 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
14-00-15-00 d 16-00-18 -00c d 11-00-14-00c} 8-00-12-00c 25 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00d d d d d A EAR 9-6 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-75d d 18-00c d 14-00e d 25 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
tH Bats ce ie ek ee SP a Tt ene RTE ON, COMO ear ill Ne ON ed Ae) ge or el ee A 9-7 |20-00-30:00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
TEE OO TR ke ete at ke ee mete, cea eee sr need. |) ee ae BL Rees Ta Sy ee an 21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 a 
Sete i BEN IR cr ech [GaN CRE Le A ou (RG yee ET (ech Chee ae Rae Do coe ee DE ee Rein Sn ioe a Oe ile ets cae meta NC een Aiea = te 
MELT SHR De a lie sotereiinarse 1575-16 -00C lee ieee nie 10-50c 10-50 30 9-9 130-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |46 
Sc es A 6M 3 AR eke A 28 10250 Cae ee. . OC OO LEDs (OChatk waa saa: 30 Org. | Eivacd el team | Sais ae eee 
Ae ee, OR NER orl eit is GereiaLt a a |e a 0-00 11-25 7:50 39 9-5 p p 47 
12-00 10-00 ESTO toe cet aos eter al (aan eates teeta 11-00 26 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11:75 8-00 0725. rea een tigers 30 9-9 123-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 L000 alee eee: oe 30 9-8 123-00-83-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
AZ 500% | ames va. ae See ee 9-688 10-438 9-438) 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-50 
HAS OO=1 5: CORN oo Rata ic | che, ake oer. 7-50-11-00 | 8-50-12-00 | 9-00-10-25 35 9-9 126-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 {51 
tA Deal [Pacocaeslihes sorakoec al lol ithe are 8-75-11-50 | 9-25-12-00 9-25 28 9-9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 {52 
a16% SAO AI Gg] SRO Deal neni ake ines tamer fat Aa oie 7-458 9-419 11-233 28:8 10-0 27-875 20-000 
soit Ao ate ce Ee) [CCA eM eam cere Ree or ae 8-50-10-75 | 9-50-11-75 11-25 27 10 |28-00-87-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
35) ay cee gta nen UPR RR rece a ea [EL eRe Ree ne 5°50— 6-00.) 7-00= 7°50 [hie oe sone - 30 10 20-00-29-00 }15-00-21-00 |54 
BPRS foc Pas: [Maa eRe eG |g ey sete se 7-00 7-50 9-25 30 10 22-00-82-00 }17-00-22-00 |55 
se cote ek ARO A OA [ em ne (eer ae See ST renner See oer 11-40-13 -20 13-20 28 9-9 }25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
Sg RHE le, oe tesa ott Peace nen yt 10-000 10-756 O17 27:8 10-3 26-125 18 - 625 
d d d d d Boy 10-2 122-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
PRAT cROS hn 2 vhs ted Oran A EEA Ot | 0 tapas, Weta amare thd: ea acs 3°60 30 10-7 ig r 58 
d d d 10-00d 11-00d d 30 10-2 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 59 
d d d d 10-00 11-00 | 6:49- 8-50 | #26 10-1 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
u d d d d 4-00 25 10-1 |22-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
LO OG gle te cs acc eas a: 10-375 9-975] % £6-450 33-9 10-6 23°313 17-688 
«sc satel gy Rae pS Mic of Ball rete es a P< Oe ees a LE ee (es De. 4 ole OA Be 10-6 16-00 14-00 |62 
1OSDOM | eet ie thlite aot te oteees, 10-75-11-75 |12-25-13-25 5-50 40 10-9 |20-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 {63 
ET ee oc Lohans ais nad acs abner e Streusies’ 1 O0=1I ow 2-25 =13--50) [fore etee 40 10-7 |27-00-32-00v}22-00-25-00v|64 
LORMOM Rem tet eh Sather [eens cram OAS em ESS: oc. 6-50 4-00 30 10-3 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
LD Ta Be estes sist 6 or ens COME er olee eLaUCa Memmi ers «aa 4-00- 6-50 30 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |16:00-22-00 |66 
2 i'd fd ey NC REE RU ER (REE AM 8 20— TS fom) 9 OU = LO" 005 1, Aiccmey se eretel lsat erste 10-7 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
RIPE E STS: oTeker eet iauste as; Mera iad Pe tale wsetctos satinie Minick “shaver oftiae ie 8-00 DROOCE SES 10-5 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00 35 10-9 }20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


(v) Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28; semi- -modern $20- $24, 
* Sales tax 4% in Montreal and Quebec, and 2% in the other cities in the province are not included in the 
fuel prices. tWorkingmen’s houses. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Cc 


om- May 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1926 


May| May| May| May| May| May|/April| May 
1929. 19338 1939 1940 |1941 1949. 1943 | 1943 


*ATICOMMOGITIES et ue ce ueclaaisie teas t 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9} 97-3/100-2| 93-4] 66-7| 73-7] 82-2] 88-5) 95-2! 98-9] 99-2 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 

I. Vegetable Products.............. 135 58-1/127-9]167-0} 86-2)102-6| 84-0} 61-0) 63-1] 72-9] 76-2] 83-8] 89-9} 90-4 
II. Animals and Their Products..... 76 | 70-9)127-1|145-1} 96-0} 97-8}108-4| 58-6] 71-9] 76-6) 85-7] 99-7/105-7/106 5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 

GUIGTSE LEE al oN ep Peyeenn cise ey loyicm 85 | 58-2}157-1]176-5|101-7}100-1} 91-8) 68-9] 66-4] 83-8] 88-2] 92-0] 91-9] 91-9 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4)106-3}100-2} 94-1) 59-5) 76-8} 87-1) 95-4/101-8)107-3)107-6 

V. Iron and Its Products.. 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4)104-6/100-4| 94-4) 84-5) 96-9)102-4)111-4)115-3/115-1)115-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their } 

Prodietatite as ae Ricco yee 18 | 98-4)141-9]135-5| 97-3] 97-6} 99-2) 64-7) 69-2] 76-5) 78-1] 78-4] 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Pro- 

BAD Legault ecg Gi eR. 83 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2]/107-0} 98-5) 92-3} 83-2) 84-7!) 88-9] 95-91100-0/100-6}100-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 7 63-41118-7}141-5}105-4) 99-7) 95-5) 81-2) 78-0) 85-5) 99-7|102-11100-5)100-5 
Classified according to purpose— 

LeConsumers'! Goods yi latins. 236 | 62-0/102-7|136-1} 96-9|100-4| 93-0} 70-8] 74-0} 82-3} 88-6] 95-1] 97-0} 97-3 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. . 126 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2) 99-6] 96-5) 64-3] 72-1) 77-9] 85-3) 96-5/101-9/102-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods......... 110 | 62-2] 91-9)126-3]101-4)100-9) 90-7) 75-1] 75-2) 85-2) 90-8] 94-2] 93-8] 93-8 

ye Producers: Goods cs eee veces 402 67-7/133-3]}164-8] 98-8}100-3] 93-1) 63-2] 69-0) 78-7] 83-3] 88-3] 93-1] 93-4 
Producers’ Equipment............ 24 | 55-1] 81-91108-6]104-1] 97-2] 94-9] 84-9] 94-9]100-3]106- 5)110-4)111- 2)111-2 
Producers’ Materials............. 378 | 69-11139-0/171-0} 98-2}101-6) 92-9] 60-8) 66-1] 76-3] 80-7} 85-8] 91-1] 91-4 
Building and Construction Meter 

5 ik dak Ri et a ie oe 9 {11 67-0}100-7/144-0}108-7} 99-7] 99-1] 75-6] 87-9) 94-3)107-5)114-4/119-4}119-4 
Manufactirers’ Materials.......... 267 69-5}148-1]177-3] 95-8}100-9] 91-5) 58-3] 62-4] 73-3] 76-2! 80-9] 86-3] 86-7 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Oe es BL AT) Co ARAL Ma RR ne ie oo 186 | 59-2/134-71176-4] 91-2)101-7] 83-8] 60-9] 60-9] 70-6] 75-3] 80-9] 85-7| 86-1 
dB yivess000 7c) loli Bn ue dines ss EME: Hina 105 | 70-1/129-0]146-0) 95-9} 96-5}/104-5] 60-1] 72-8] 79-1] 86-8] 96-7)101-0|101-5 
Farm (@anadianye 2a Chest 70 64-1/132-6]/160-6) 88-0)100-3} 93-0] 51-2) 65-1] 68-0! 69-6] 80-2] 92-3) 94-7 

TS MATIIG hea MA aimed tc. dice 16 65-9|111-7/114-1] 91-7}100-2)103-6) 58-7] 68-7) 78-3} 82-2)111-1]123-9]126-1 
TD EE Orca it aire hae hcdea dle tals oa p 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3]106-8}/100-2) 94-0] 59-7) 76-5) 86-8] 95-0]101-3/106-9/107-1 
AV Sener al Be Ey eee ar Bee oe 208 67-9|115-2}134-6|106-4) 98-9} 92-6] 79-4] 84-3] 89-7] 95-9] 98-7] 99-2] 99-1 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 245 a 8}120-8|154-1] 94-7) 99-7] 93-0} 56-0) 66-5) 75-2) 80-9] 89-4] 97-1] 97-9 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 322 8]127-7|156-5}100-4} 99-8] 91-1] 70-4] 73-2) 80-5) 86-8] 91-6] 92:9] 92-8 


ft The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502; and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers. The exceptions are milk, 
bread, shoulder of veal, leg roast of pork, un- 
sliced bacon, dairy butter, evaporated apples, 
vinegar and coal oil. Information as to the 
prices of the foregoing, with the exception of 
milk and bread, is obtained by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBour Gazettr. The prices of 
milk, bread, fuel and the rates for rent are 
obtained by the Bureau of Statistics and by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council PC. 8965 (L.G., 1941, 
page 1462), the price ceiling established by 


P.C. 8527 (L.G., 1941, page 1871) was extended 
to rentals charged for all real property, the 
order to be administered by the ‘Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Under authority 
conferred by Order in Council PC. 5008 
(L.G., 1940, page 995) the Board from time 
to time had fixed maximum rentals for 
housing accommodation in certain of the 
cities in the list on page 104. In these cities 
the maximum rentals already fixed continue 
unchanged, based in some cases on _ those 
in effect of January 2, 1940, and in the 
others on those in effect on January 2, 1941. 
The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, 
Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver and 
Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 


1943] 


vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices averaged a fraction of a cent 
per pound higher at May 1, reflecting the 
seasonal advances permitted under the regula- 
tions of the Wartime Prices and Trade. Board. 
Sirloin steak averaged 40 cents per pound at 
the beginning of May as compared with 39-6 
cents at April 1. Other cuts showed somewhat 
similar increases. Fresh lamb and pork also 
increased in price the former averaging 39 
cents per pound and fresh loin of pork averag- 
ing 35-5 cents. The price of fresh eggs again 
declined slightly in many localities and the 
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Dominion average price was down from 41-3 
cents per dozen at April 1, to 40-6 cents at 
May 1. The price in May 1942 averaged 35-3 
cents per dozen. Creamery butter at an average 
of 39:9 cents per pound was little changed 
from the previous month. The price in May 
1942 was 39-3 cents per pound. Production of 
butter for the first four months of 1943 in- 
creased about 30 per cent over the production 
during the coressponding period of 1942 while 
production of cheese declined 5:8 per cent. 
The price of cheese at 34:4 cents at May 1 
was fractionally higher than at April 1 but was 
about 1:5 cents per pound lower than one 
year ago. Onions advanced one half cent per 
pound during the month: to 6°5 cents. Pota- 
toes were 49-7 cents for 15 pounds as com- 
pared with 46-3 cents at April 1 and 40-9 cents 
at May 1, 1942. 


Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 


the official and certain other index numbers | 


of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the April issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. 
Since these monthly notes are all 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to 
the date of publication in the LaBour GazErTe. 

Since the outbreak of war, control of prices, 
production and trade have been extended in 
many countries, resulting in much less move- 
ment in prices than occurred in the inflat- 
ionary period during the last war. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Board of Trade, on the base 1980-100, 
was 162-8 for April, an increase of 0-4 per 
cent for the month. The only change in any 
group of more than one per cent from the 
March level was an advance of 1:8 per cent 
in “other food and tobacco”. 


Cost or Livine—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 198 at April 1, a decrease of 
4 of one per cent from the March level, due 
to a decline of one per cent in clothing prices. 
Other groups were unchanged. 
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Newfoundland 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, of the 
cost of living at St. John’s, on the base Octo- 
ber 1, 1988100, was 144-6 at April 3, an in- 
crease of 0-4 per cent for the month, due to 
small increases in the food group and in fuel 
and light. Higher prices were recorded for 
cabbage and coal, lower prices for eggs and 
tea. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Pricus.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1935-1939—100, was 103-7 for April, an ad- 
vance of 0.3 per cent for the month. There 
was an advance of 0:9 per cent in farm prod- 
ducts and of one per cent in foods; other 
groups showed little or no change. 


Cost oF Livinc——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935- 
1939100, was 122-8 at March 15, an increase 
of 1:5 per cent. for the month. This rise 
occurred prior to the President’s April 8 “hold 
the line” order (L.G., May, 1948, p. 591). This 
index number for March 15 “takes into 
account recent changes in food buying be- 
cause of rationing and other wartime market 
conditions. . . The changes in the food index 
as of March 15 will improve the future 
accuracy of the index, but do not affect the 
figures for earlier months. ‘The changes in- 
volve the inclusion of seven additional foods 
which people are buying in.larger quantities, 
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like hamburger, liver and corn syrup; changes 
in the importance of different foods in the 
index because of reduced supplies, as in the 
case of canned vegetables, beef and bananas; 
and increases in the weights given quotations 
from war production cities because of their 
population growth.” Food prices were 2:8 
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per cent higher than the February level; rents 
(which are subject to Federal control in all 
cities covered by these’ reports) were 
unchanged; clothing increased 1:1 per cent, 
miscellaneous goods and services 0°8 per cent, 
housefurnishings (-3 per cent and the fuel, 
electricity and ice’ group 0:2 per cent. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


A bulletin entitled “War- 
time Orders in Council 
Affecting Labour” has re- 
cently been issued by the 
Department of Labour, re- 
placing a publication of 
April 1942, which is now 
out-dated. The new pamphlet brings together 
all Orders in Council in the labour field which 
were in effect on June 15, 1943. It contains 
the full text, as amended, of all Orders of 
general labour interest, and detailed sum- 
maries of others. Included are the Govern- 
ment’s declaration of war labour policy, the 
regulations governing industrial relations, the 
Wartime Wages and Salaries Orders, the 
National Selective Service Civilian and Mobil- 
ization Regulations and the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order. The main sections 
into which the pamphlet is divided deal with 
industrial relations, wages and hours, health, 
welfare and safety, man-power, merchant sea- 
men and post-war reconstruction. A state- 
ment at the beginning of each section indicates 
the object and scope of the regulations. A 
limited free distribution 
Other copies are available at 25 cents each on 
application to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Revised 
bulletin on 
wartime orders 
affecting labour 
in Canada 


The official index number 


Cost of living of the cost of living in 
index again Canada calculated by the 
advances Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
slightly tistics again advanced frac- 


tionally from 118-1 at the 

beginning of May to 118-5 at the beginning of 

June. The greater part of the increase resulted 
84545—14 


has been made. 


from the advance in the food group of one full 
point to 130-9 at June 1. In this group prices 
of eggs, meats, potatoes, and oranges were 
higher while butter declined. The indexes of 
the fuel, clothing, and miscellaneous groups 
however each recorded slight increases also. 

At the beginning of June the index was 17°6 
per cent higher than in August, 1939, the last 
prewar month. For the similar period during 
the last war from July, 1914, to June 1918 the 
advance was 49:3 per cent. Since the estab- 
lishment of the prices ceiling the index has 
advanced 2-6 per cent, that is between October 
1, 1941, and June, of the current year. For the 
comparable period during the last war between 
-October, 1916, and June, 1918, the advance 
was 28-6 per cent. 


Twelve applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation gation under the provisions 
Act of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of June. Three 
boards submitted their reports; seven boards 
were established and the constitution of nine 
boards was completed during the month. 
Eight disputes were referred to Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioners and one to an 
Industrial Relations Officer, while reports were 
received from commissioners in eleven cases. 
Ten settlements were effected during the 
month and three applications were rejected. 
Thirteen applications were withdrawn and 
strike votes conducted in two cases. 
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Employment and The latest statistics avail- 
industrial able reflecting industrial 
statistics conditions in Canada are 
given in the table below. 

A further decline was recordel for the index 
of employment at the beginning of ‘May. 
This decline of 1-3 per cent is notable because 
the general trend at May 1 in the preceding 
22 years has been favourable. Considerable 
seasonal decline was recorded in logging but 


important reductions occurred also in employ- 
ment in construction and manufacturing. A 
reduction in the latter group at May 1 is 
unusual. The general index at May 1 was 
6:5 per cent higher than at May 1, 1942, and 
for the first five months of 1943 the increase 
was 9-2 per cent as compared with the similar 
period of 1942. The total amount of the pay- 
roll declined 3-1 per cent during the month 
due in part to the decline in employment and 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1943 1942 
May April June May April 
Employment Index............. (1) 178-2 180-6 171-7 167-4 165-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
WHion Members) uy aye as eres (2) 1-0 1:3 2-4 3°3 4:5 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
payrolls Se Vek aM eR TEE OFA 139-8 144-3 125-3 123-8 121-4 
Per capita weekly earnings...... 3 30-57 31-14 28-20 28-50 28-41 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (4) 99-2 98-8 95-8 95-2 95-0 
Cost of living index............. (4) 118-1 117-6 116-7 116-1 115-9 
Retail sales unadjusted indlex, (JOC). yet ly oats ebageie ne 167°4 154-5 159-1 154-8 
Retail'salesadjusted index: '.21(5)) (4) ea eee NaI 2 ae tear oe nie 163-1 151-1 149-0 155-5 
Wholesalejsales: 4). sik odes one eas OO ISN teeta iad 3. Ra eu CHa at 163-0 166-8 158-7 154-5 
Common stocks index............ (4) 83-7 82-6 62-8 62-0 61-1 
Preferred stocks index............ (4) 110-1 108-2 96-5 95-4 94-5 
Bond yields, Dominion index... . (4) 97-3 97-3 98-8 99-5 99-6 
Physical Volume of Business 
INGex ec akel ee ns (5) f 237-8 226-9 200-0 195-5 198-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... 276-7 274-4 ope | 217-3 220-8 
Mineral Production.......... (4) 285-0 281-2 196-3 211-3 226-9 
Mantitacturing ileus ani (4) 297-9) 296-7 235-7 232-5 231-0 
Construction! Pees oe (4) 91-3 83-7 157-1 95-8 143-0 
Electric power........e.0005: (4) 161-2 153-0 146-6 146-1 144-3 
DISTRIBUTION). ios ee enn nce (4) 157-2 159-2 153-9 150-2 151-3 
Carl oad isis. vitae mies ek HANG en Vinee any ot PREV Rie ps Oe 22 144-1 141-4 142-3 ee 
3 3 


Tons carried, freight......... Ce) PPG ORG ROR Pr Ug 201-6 188-1 182- 





Bank debits to individual 


5,423,710, 780] 4,070,712 509] 3, 767,042,291) 3,790, 963,595) 3,733,218,977 


Bank notes in circulation..... (8) $ 687,500,000} 664,200,000] 507,066,232) 488,500,829] 480,877,819 

Bank deposits in savings........ $ 1, 732,289,784] 1,920,252,212!) 1,598, 136,326] 1,555,675,615| 1,537,144, 724 

ae loans, commercial, etc.... $ 1,153,505, 824 905,021,219! 1,049,170,065) 1,115,096,158) 1,155,818, 008 
ailway— 


Car loadings, revenue freight 


COLERES/ Ue | enea ee Pia vy Uae oe oh SA 262,095 257, 884 266,384 261,392 256,673 
Canadian National Railways, 
Dd Ohi Senne cae NM Rea N a Sah bas MA OSU Hebe date allay Waa due Mba ge ARG Mall Jao 1 1 31,789,000 29,687,000 28,316,000 
Operating expenses......... De Meike ti, ARRIETA ety See 8 lay oil Riese topes artiyopl lec 21,255, 962 19,369,848 18,594,913 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
(TAC CATDINSB ct. weld wes $ 24,205,061 24,045,596 21,244, 666 21,522,075 20,621,507 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 19,891,648 20,254,726 17,070,301 17,288,515 17,065,360 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOMA PLE se RE AN ace bigs ogi | A eae eae eet Leis eI UB iam hale AT a iPad pened asa ee Gord 4,806, 795,000] 4,891,261,000] 4,439,013,000 
Building permits’. on Ye $ 7,891,858 7,528,081 10,427,675 9,255, 740 11,289,775 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 23,485, 900 16,047,300 46, 756, 200 23,895,000 22,512,100 
Mineral production— 
PAP Aron! fie. tah eh ean ah tons 154,476 150,486 167,961 171,386 160,408 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons DE T3e 264,357 254, 163 272,247 264,988 
Herro-allovsior.b eae wae eas tons 17,971 18,698 14,664 19,428 18, 128 
OLE SE BRN SL RUE A OUNCES 20s ronstes yee «il cisraceiseatens sees ala BeBe’ 424,351 425,160 420,795 
CAN ed a Bi hes ae cde More aa tons 1,300, 619 1,380,983 1,367,563 1,316, 862 1, 5115872 
Timber sealed in British 
Columbians ay Ces e DAA WR Sill a Ae eee toile A aU OR Ok OF! 298,037,401 338, 253,210 288 , 034, 268 
Hloar/production; Vso cee nee bbls. 2,099, 99€ 2,057,355 ese 1,481,449 1,960,900 
Footwear production........... pairs 3,018,911 2,929,759 2,891,123 2,816,452 2,774,128 
Output of central electric sta- 
EONS Us ee aR REN bes k.w.h. 3,502,819, 000) 3,268,197, 000] 3,043, 200,000] 3,174,764,000) 3,082,740, 000 
Sales of insurance............... 49,023,000 50, 244, 000 43,357,000 43,086,000 35,678,000 
Newsprint production........... tons 254, 050 229,570 242,760 251, 830 277,740 








* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ Week ended June 24, 1943. 


(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended June 26, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. 
(6) Notes in the hands of the public. 


(4) Base, 1935-1939 = 
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in part to a loss of time over the Easter 
holidays. 
The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness for May was slightly higher reflecting 
advances in mineral production, manufactur- 
ing, construction, and in the production of 
electric power. The index indicating the 
volume of distribution of goods was some- 
what lower than in the previous month. 
Comparing the first five months of 19438 
with the similar period of 1942, productive 
operations as indicated by the index of the 
physical volume of business were about 20 
per cent greater, reflecting the continued 
expansion in war plants. Manufacturing 
production increased 29-6 per cent in the 
same comparison, mineral production 8-4 per 
cent, and the output of electric power 8-2 
per cent while the value of contracts awarded 
declined 7-4 per cent. The production of flour 
for the first four months of 1943 was 18-8 
per cent higher than for the similar period in 
1942, and boots and shoes 2°3 per cent 
greater. For the first five months creamery 
butter production advanced 22-5 per cent 
while the production of factory cheese declined 
48-4 per cent. Coal production declined 6-9 
per cent, newsprint production 16:2 per cent 
and steel production 3-5 per cent. 


In the article on “Out of: 
School Employment of 
Winnipeg School Children” 
in the May issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, the para- 
graph headed “Present Regulations in Mani- 
toba” on p. 682 may have conveyed an erron- 
eous impression of the legislation in effect in 
Manitoba. The paragraph has been revised 
as follows: 


Employment of 
school children 
in Manitoba— 
Correction 


Manitoba has been the only Canadian prov- 
ince to regulate the employment of school 
children outside schoo] hours. Such regulation 
was made by amendments in the Shops 
Regulation Act in 1916, but changes in the 
school law and the raising of the minimum 
age for employment of children in shops have 
restricted the operation of the sections limit- 
ing the hours of employment after school. 


The Shops Regulation Act as amended in 
1916 forbids the employment of children under 
14 in shops which are defined to mean retail 
and wholesale stores, booths, stalls or ware- 
houses or any premises used in connection with 
a messenger service, but the amendment per- 
mitted two exceptions: (1) boys over 13 and 
under 14 who are attending school might 
work in shops for not more than two hours on 
a school day and eight hours on a holiday; 
(2) children under 14 might work in a shop 
for not more than eight hours a day and 48 
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hours a week if they first obtained a certifi- 
cate which could be issued under the School 
Attendance Act to children over 10 years of 
age relieving them from school attendance, 
and a certificate from the Department of 
Labour which had to be satisfied that the 
employment would not be harmful to the 
child and was necessary in the special circum- 
stances of the case. 

However, this second exception was nullified 
by the delection from the School Attendance 
Act in 1917 of the provision authorizing the 
issue of certificates excusing children under 14 
from school attendance on the ground that 
their services were needed for the ‘necessary 
maintenance of the child or some person 
dependent on him. At present children over 
12 and under 14 can be excused for a period 
up to six weeks in any term only if needed in 
husbandry or urgent household duties. The 
cause a Minimum Wage Order, passed in 
first exception is also largely inoperative be- 
1937 and revised in 1941, applying to wholesale 
and retail establishments including delivery of 
the articles sold, prohibits the employment of 
children under 15 in such establishments. 


For the first time in 25 
years Quebec city will be 
the scene of the Annual 


Conventions of 
Canadian labour 


bodies Convention of the T'rades 
and Labour Congress of 
Canada. A call has been issued to all affili- 


ated Unions, Trades and Labour Councils and 
Provincial Federations of Labour to convene 
at the Chateau Frontenac, on Monday, 
August 23, 1943. 

The forthcoming convention will be the fifth 
held since the present war began. It is ex- 
pected that the war, the Government’s policy 
in relation thereto and its general implications 
with respect to labour and the community in 
general, will dominate the discussions of the 
delegates attending the convention. In view 
of the importance of the issues to be con- 
sidered it is anticipated that most of the 
organizations affiliated with the Congress will 
be represented. 

The Fourth Regular Convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour will be held in 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, beginning at 
10 o’clock on the morning of Monday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1943, and continuing until business 
is concluded. 

In the preliminary announcement of the 
convention the particular attention of the 
member units of the Congress is drawn to the 
qualifications of delegates and the procedure 
to be followed with respect to resolutions anc 
amendments to the constitution which any 
affiliates or chartered unit, or any officer of 
the Congress may desire to present at the 
Convention. 
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Arthur MacNamara, Direc- 
Staff changes in tor of National Selective 
Department of Service and Deputy Minis- 
Labour ter of Labour, announced 


on July .12, 1948, that 
T. H. Robinson, Assistant Director of National 
Selective Service (Civilian) has been appointed 
to direct a special survey in connection with 
absenteeism in Canadian industry, to be 
carried out by the Department of Labour. 


Harry Hereford, M.B.E., Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister, will take over the 
duties of Assistant Director of National Selec- 
tive Service. In his new capacity, Mr. Here- 
ford will give general direction under C. F. 
Needham, Associate Director of National 
Selective Service, to labour priorities and 
transfers of labour. Mr. Hereford will also 
succeed Dr. W. J. Couper as secretary to the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board. 


Companies in the United 
States proved to have 
ordered to “dominated” employee or- 
dissolve ganizations must repay to 
“dominated” union their workers the dues col- 
and to refund lected for membership in 
dues collected such organizations under a 

closed-shop check-off sys- 
tem, according to a recent decision of the 
US. Supreme Court. 


The ruling occurred in a case involving an 
electric power company which the National 
Labour Relations Board had found to have 
“dominated” the “independent” union of its 
employees. When the Board ordered dissolu- 
tion of the union the company withdrew its 
support and the association was abandoned. 
The company however opposed repayment of 
dues, amounting to $90,000, collected during 
the five-year existence of the union under a 
closed-shop check-off system, and the Supreme 
Court agreed to review the protest. 


U.S. company 


Mr. Justice Murphy found, for a majority 
of six judges, that the Board had complete 
authority to command the repayment in 
order to effectuate the policies of the Wagner 
Act. He quoted the Board as finding that the 
company concerned had agreed to “give its 
creature” closed-shop and check-off privileges 
in order to entrench the union and assure its 
financial stability. The result, he stated, was 
that the workers had to authorize wage deduc- 
tions in order to remain members of the 
union. 


“Thus,” he continued, “as a price of em- 
ployment they were required by the company 
to support an illegal organization which fore- 
closed their rights to freedom of organization 
and collective bargaining. To hold that the 
Board is without power to order reimburse- 
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ment of the amounts so exacted is to hold 
that an employer is free to fasten firmly upon 
his employees the cost of maintaining an 
organization by which he effectively defeats 
the free exercise of their rights to self-organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. ‘That this 
may pervert the purpose of the act is clear.” 


Justice Murphy said that the reimbursement. 
order “returns to the employees what has been 
taken from them to support an organization 
not of their own choice and places the burden 
upon the company whose unfair labour prac- 
tices brought about the situation.” 


The company had argued that any wrong 
done by the employer was closed when the 
union was dissolved. In supporting this claim 
Mr. Justice Roberts, representing a minority 
of three judges, said that the reimbursement 
order was “penal” and that “the only possible 
effect of restitution of dues to employees who 
have not asked for repayment, who have 
received substantial benefits from their con- 
tributions of dues, is to punish the employer 
and perchance operate as a warning to other 
employers that they will be similarly punished 
for unfair labour practices.” 

A suromary of the activities of the National 
Labour Relations Board since its establish- 
ment under the terms of the Wagner Act six 
years ago appeared in the May Lasour 
Gazette, p. 561. 


On June 7 the US. Na- 


U.S. War Labour tional War Labour Board 
Board establishes instructed its twelve re- 
minimum “going gional boards to adopt 


“minimum going rates” as 
ceilings in correcting sub- 
standards of living or gross inequities. The 
Board conceded that there was “no automatic, 
statistical way” of determining wage rate 
brackets and told the regional boards that use 
of sound judgment and discretion would be 
necessary. 


wage rates” 


Under the instructions, for instance, a re- 
gional board might find that rates paid for 
common labour in a certain city, after an 
adequate sampling of plants, were 58 cents an 
hour at one plant, 60 at another, 65 at a 
third, 70 cents at twenty and 72 at still another. 
Since a majority paid 70 cents, this would be 
the minimum going rate. 


A directive issued on May 13 by Mr. James 
F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization 
in the United States, had authorized the 
National Board to determine such wage clas- 
sifications. The directive constituted a modi- 
fication of President Roosevelt’s “hold the 
line” order of April 8 (L.G., May, 1943, p. 
591). 
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The directive authorized the Board to estab- 
lish going rates of wages by occupational 
groups and labour market areas. Wages could 
then be raised to the minimum of the going 
rates found to be sound and tested, whenever 
such adjustments were deemed ‘necessary to 
ald in the effective prosecution of the war or 
to correct gross inequities.” 


The directive stated that except in “rare 
and unusual cases” in which the “critical needs 
of war production” so required, wage adjust- 
ments might not be made above the minimum 
going rate. 


“In connection with the approval of wage 
adjustments necessary to eliminate substand- 
ards of living or to give effect to the ‘Little 
Steel’ formula or in connection with the adop- 
tion of a longer work week,” the Board was 
empowered to “approve wage or salary adjust- 
ments for workers in immediately interrelated 
job classifications to the extent required to 
keep the minimum differentials....necessary 
for the maintenance of productive efficiency.” 


The directive placed two restrictions on the 
Board’s new powers. First, as heretofore, wage 
adjustments “which may furnish a basis either 
to increase price ceilings or to resist otherwise 
justifiable reductions in price ceilings” must 
be approved by the Stabilization Director 
before being put into effect, and second, wage 
adjustments “which may increase production 
costs above the level prevailing in comparable 
plants or establishments” must also be 
approved by the Director. 


The principle of equal pay 
for women doing the same 
work as men was reaffirmed 
by the United States Na- 
tional War Labour Board 
early in June. 


Principle of 
equal pay for 
equal work 
reafirmed in 
United States 


In a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Labour, in response to an inquiry from 
the Women’s Bureau, the Chairman of the 
Board declared that President Roosevelt’s 
“hold the line” order of April 8 (L.G., May, 
1943, p. 591) had not affected the Board’s 
established ruling that employers may grant 
increases to equalize the pay of women with 
that of men doing comparable work without 
prior Board approval. The letter went on to 
say, however, that there had been a tendency 
“to abuse this rule” and to warn that “wage 
adjustments cannot be made under it without 
prior Board approval unless they are made 
to equalize the wage or salary rates paid to 
females with the rates paid to males for com- 
parable quantity and quality of work on the 
same or similar operations in the same plant.” 
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Early in June the National 
War Labour Board of the 
United States gave a unani- 
mous ruling that wage 
classifications based solely 
on difference im race are 
without validity. 

The Board directed a petroleum company 
in Texas to grant wage increases to its negro 
employees which would place them on a basis 
ef economic parity with white workers in 
the same classification. The classifications 
“coloured labourer” and “white labourer” were 
abolished and both were re-classified simply 
as “labourers”, with the same rates of pay for 
all in that classification without discrimination 
on account of colour. 

Negro labourers were thus granted wage 
increases that placed them on the same econ- 
omic basis as white labourers. The increase 
was made without regard to the “Little Steel” 
formula and “in accordance with the demo- 
cratic formula of equal pay for work equal 
in quantity and quality in the same classifi- 
cation. 

The Board’s decision included the following 
statement: 


U.S. War Labour 
Board orders 
equal pay rates 
for negro 
labourers 


“Hiconomic and political discrimination on 
account of race or creed is in line with the 
Nazi program. America, in the days of its 
infant weakness the haven of heretics and 
the oppressed of all races, must not in the 
days of its power become the stronghold of 
bigots...Understanding religious and racial 
differences makes for a better understanding 
of other differences and for an appreciation of 
the sacredness of human personality, as a 
basic to human freedom. 

“It is the acknowledged fact that in spite 
of all the handicaps of slavery and discrimina- 
tion, the Negro in America has compressed 
more progress in the shortest time than any 
other race in human history. Slavery gave the 
Negro his Christianity. Christianity gave’ the 
Negro his freedom. This freedom must give 
the Negro equal rights to home and health, 
education and citizenship, and an equal oppor- 
tunity to work and fight for our common 
country.” 

On May 28 _ President 
Roosevelt created by exec- 
utive order an Office of 
War Mobilization headed by 
Mr. James F. Byrnes to 
have full supervision of the 
civilian war effort in the United States. Prior 
to this appointment Mr. Byrnes was Director 
of Economic Stabilization (L. G., 1942, p. 1140) 
and has been succeeded in that office by Mr. 
Fred M. Vinson, a former justice of the 


Office of 

war mobilization 
established in 
United States 
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Kentucky Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 

The Office of War Mobilization will have 
three main functions: 

1. To establish policies and programs that 
will assure the maximum utilization of the 
nation’s civilian man-power, and her natural 
and industrial resources in the prosecution of 
the war. 

2. To consolidate the activities of all Federal 
agencies and departments concerned with the 
procurement and distribution of military and 
civilian supplies and products and to resolve 
any differences between such agencies and 
departments, with the exception of disputes 
arising over agricultural prices and wage in- 
creases which affect price Ceilings. 

3. To issue directives on policy and opera- 
tions to the several agencies and departments 
so as to assure the effective carrying out of 
the policies and programs decided upon. 

Mr. Byrnes will be assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of the heads of the War 
and Navy Departments, the Munitions Assign- 
ment Board, and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

A special class which gradu- 
ated at Harvard University 
during May consisted of a 
group of trade unionists who 
had undertaken a nine- 
months’ course in_ topics 
dealing with economics and industrial rela- 
tions (Cl. 'G., Oct., 1942, p. 1117).)\ The men 
were chosen for the course by their individual 
unions, which paid all expenses and part of 
the tuition costs, the remainder being raised 
by friends of the university. Selection was on 
the basis of general intelligence, capacity for 
leadership, and devotion to the labour move- 
ment, no particular educational standing being 
required. The men came from twelve A.F.L. 
and two C.1.0. unions, representing such varied 
lines as the garment, radio, machine, electrical, 
woollen, paint, glazing, and clerical industries. 


The topics studied included economic 
analysis, trade union problems and _ policies, 
human problems and administration, econ- 
omics of collective bargaining, and manage- 
ment controls. 


Trade unionists 
graduate from 
special course 
at Harvard 


The students also analyzed individual cor- 
porations or industries, and studied the records 
of specific labour settlements or disputes. At 
intervals prominent labour, government, and 
management officials addressed meetings. 


One requirement was that each student 
write a report on a current subject to his 
union president. Thus the hosiery unionist 
wrote on the changes to be expected in his 
industry from the increasing use of nylon. 
Implications of the prefabricated house were 
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treated in a study by the electrical union 
representative. 

The average age of the men was 32. Their 
educational background was varied: one had 
formerly received a master’s degree at law; 
another left school when he was twelve years 
old. All but one were married; in some cases 
their wives came with them to Boston and 
took jobs in war plants. 

It is considered likely that a second nine- 
months’ course will be started in September, 
depending on whether the unions want it. 

In discussing the course recently, Professor 
Sumner Slichter of the Harvard Business 
School, who helped to set up the plan, said 
that there are at least 100,000 trade union 
administrative officers in the United States 
and that the better trained these officials are, 
the better it will be for both labour and man- 
agement. Moreover, “there is no doubt”, he 
said, “that the addition of trade unionists 
makes Harvard a better university . . The 
universities of the country cannot ignore the 
professional and educational interests of such 
a large body of men.” 


The American Standards 
Association has been re- 
quested by the Office of 
Price Administration and 
the War Production Board 
to draw up standards for 
women’s work-clothes which will adequately 
protect the worker from occupational hazards, 
conserve critical materials and facilitate the 
establishment of a simple scale of prices for 
such articles. The Association will determine 
the number of types of garment necessary to 
fulfil the needs of the various occupations, 
establish size standards for each type and lay 
down specifications in regard to the making 
of the garments, and the fabric, trim, hard- 
ware and other materials to be used. It will 
also make recommendations concerning proper 
nomenclature, labelling and marking of gar- 
ments. The standardization scheme will not 
extend to work shoes or special safety equip- 
ment such as face-shields but will include body 
garments, gloves, leggings and such articles 
of apparel. 


Women’s work- 
clothes to be 
standardized in 
United States 


Large numbers of young 
Protecting persons are expected to 
young workers obtain employment in food- 
in food-processing processing plants in the 
plantsin U.S.A. United States this summer 

because of labour shortages 
and a greatly increased demand for canned, 
frozen and dehydrated foods. The Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour and the Office of War Information 
have summarized Federal legislation regulating 


: 
: 


ae, 
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the employment of boys and girls in such 
establishments, and pointed out that the 
observance of these legal standards will not 
only safeguard the health of young workers 
but will result “in more efficient work, fewer 
absences and accidents and greater over-all 
production”. 

Most establishments processing fruit, vege- 
tables and seafoods engage in interstate com- 
merce and are, therefore, subject to the child- 
labour provisions of the Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act. It fixes a minimum age of 16 for 
persons engaged in canning, dehydrating and 
freezing operations but permits children of 
14 and 15 to work in plant offices for not more 
than 40 hours a week. Such children may not 
be employed in any capacity in work rooms 
where foods are processed or in manufacturing 
or processing operations. Children of 14 and 
15 may also cut and sort fruit in dry yards 
where prunes, raisins, dates, apricots, peaches 
and similar fruits are dried, provided they are 
not in proximity to sulphur kilns, and proper 
provision is made for seats, pure drinking 
water and washing and toilet facilities. They 
must be granted a 45-minute meal period, a 
15-minute rest break each half day and a 
6-day week. The minimum age of 16 applies 
to all other work in dry yards. 

For employment in packing sheds the mini- 
mum age is 16 for children not attending 
school. Children of 14 years and over attend- 
ing school may work in such places for not 
more than three hours a day and 18 hours 
a week when school is in session. During holi- 
days their hours must not exceed eight a day 
and 40 a week. They may not work before 
7 a.m. or after 7 p.m. except that during the 
eight weeks while school is not in session 
they may stay on the job until 10 p.m. if 
packaging perishable fruits and vegetables. A 
minimum age of 18 is fixed for motor vehicle 
drivers and helpers as this has been declared 
a hazardous occupation by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Employers are urged to request age certifi- 
cates when hiring young workers and _ to 
familiarize themselves with State laws regu- 
lating the employment of minors in food-pro- 
cessing plants. If the Federal standard is 
higher than the State one it must be followed 
by employers engaging in interstate commerce. 


Upper limits for the con- 
centration of chromic acid 
and chromates and of mer- 
cury in the air of work 
places have been fixed by 
the American Standards 
Association. Inhalation of mercury vapours 
causes industrial poisoning of a chronic nature. 
Chromates produce ulcers, are pa‘ticularly 
84545—2 


Safe limits 

for concentration 
of vapours in 
plants 
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likely to injure the nasal tissues and may 
cause kidney and liver damage. Mercury 
plays a very important part in the manufac- 
ture of munitions and every possible source 
is now being developed. 


The maximum concentration of mercury 
vapour permissible under the new standard is 
1 mg. per 10m of air. For chromium in the 
form of chromate, di-chromate dust or chromic 
acid mist, the concentration should not exceed 
1 mg. of chromic acid anhydride in 10m of air. 
This latter standard does not apply to triva- 
lent compounds of chromium which are not 
directly toxic or as dangerous, but only to 
hexavalent compounds such as alkali and 
alkaline earths and acid anhydride. Both 
standards apply to exposures not exceeding 
eight hours a day. 


Representatives of the Aus- 
Transfer of state tralian State and Federal 
legislative powers Parliaments attending a 
to Commonwealth Constitutional Convention 
Government in in Canberra from November 
Australia 24 to December 2 unani- 

mously resolved that cer- 
tain State legislative powers should be tem- 
porarily transferred to the Commonwealth 
Government to enable the latter to deal with 
problems of post-war reconstruction. The 
Convention was of the opinion that wartime 
was not a suitable time to make permanent 
alterations in the Constitution but recom- 
mended, as an alternative, that action be taken 
under the provision in the Constitution author- 
izing the Commonwealth Government to make 
laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the nation with respect to such mat- 
ters as are referred to it by the State Parlia- 
ments. Enactments made under this power 
only extend to those States which have 
referred the subject of the law to the Federal 
Government or which afterwards adopt the 
law. 


The Convention also drafted a Bill enumer- 
ating the powers which it was considered 
necessary for the States to transfer to the 
Commonwealth to ensure an adequate post- 
war program. By the end of February, New 
South Wales and Queensland had passed the 
Bill under the title of the ‘“CCommonwealth 
Powers Act”, Tasmania had rejected it and the 
other States were still considering it. 


The Bill stipulates that the transfer of 
powers is to remain in effect for a period of 
five years after the war, at the end of which 
time all Federal laws relating to the subjects 
enumerated in the Bill will lapse. Any 
amending or repealing Bill must be endorsed 
by a majority vote of the electors of the 
State before it is submitted to the Governor 
for Royal Assent. 
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The matters to be referred to the Common- 
wealth Parliament include the reinstatement 
and advancement of discharged members of 
the Armed Forces and the advancement of 
the dependants of those killed or disabled, 
employment and unemployment, organized 
marketing of commodities and the production 
and distribution of goods. Primary production 
may be included only with the consent of 
the Governor in Council and if there is no 
discrimination between States or parts of 
States in laws enacted under this power. 

In the social sphere, family allowances, 
national health and the care of the aboriginal 
race are referred to the Federal Government. 
In the economic field such subjects are 
included as profiteering and prices (excluding 
prices charged by governmental bodies for 
goods or services), trusts, combines and mon- 
opolies, uniform company legislation, the con- 
trol of overseas exchange and investment and 
the regulation of the raising of money in 
accordance with such plans as are approved by 
the Australian Loan Council. Air transport, 
uniformity of railway gauges and national 
works are also enumerated. The consent of 
the Governor in Council must be obtained 
before any national work is undertaken and it 
must be carried out in co-operation with the 
State concerned. 

In executing Federal laws dealing with any 
of these matters, it was agreed at the Conven- 
tion that the Commonwealth Government 
would avail itself of State officials, authorities 
and other assistance wherever possible. 


“Business Week” of July 10 


Post-war draws attention to what it 
industrial termed “England’s first” 
reconversion practical effort to draw up 


a concrete pattern of post- 
war industrial reconver- 
sion.” It is the result of months of effort by 
such organizations as the Federation of British 
Industries, the British Employers Confedera- 
tion and the Trades Union Congress, climaxed 
by the radio appeal of Prime Minister 
Churchill on March 21, that “industry peer 
through the mists of the future to the end of 
the war and be prepared by ceaseless effort 
and forethought for the kind of situations 
which it is then likely to face.” 

The project which has been launched by 
the Board of Trade is a plan to survey every 
major industry in Britain in order to deter- 
mine: (1) the principal problems which must 
be solved by each industry in order to recon- 
vert to a peacetime basis; (2) the probable 
condition of all equipment at the end of the 
war; (3) the technological improvements which 
have been introduced during the war and how 
they will affect the resumption of peacetime 
production. 


in Great Britain 
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To obtain this information a questionnaire 
has been sent to leaders in 50 key industries. 
By this means it is expected to obtain a 
close approximation of the number of firms 
engaged wholly or mainly in government 
contracts or sub-contracts and the capacity 
of their several plants. In addition, informa- 
tion is being sought with respect to the 
difficulties likely to be encountered and over- 
come once the government contracts expire 
and factories have to be restored to peace- 
time production. Then, too, it is hoped to 
ascertain the extent and the nature of specific 
problems and difficulties peculiar to individual 
industries. Questions are also asked that are 
designed to ascertain the nature and extent 
of plant expansion during the war and how 
these expansions may be made use of, as well 
as to what extent they can be utilized in 
making parts or goods for stock, during the 
transition period at the end of the war. 

Definite efforts are being made to get ex- 
pressions of opinion from industrialists con- 
cerning priority of release from military service 
—as well as from other kinds of national 
service—of special classes of pivotal workers 
upon whose return will depend the employ- 
ment of other workers. Then, too, inquiries 
are being made as to what will be the prob- 
able condition of allied industries which nor- 
mally supply semi-manufactured material or 
perform subsiduary processes and the extent 
to which this factor will likely influence restor- 
ation of peacetime activities. Further, the 
numbers of workers—men and. women—em- 
ployed in the several industries before the 
war, together with careful estimates of their 
labour requirements in the first post-war year, 
will be fully tabulated. An industrial inventory 
of capital equipment in each industry on a 
more comprehensive scale than has hitherto 
been attempted will be compiled along the 
following lines: 


(1) To what extent are existing plants 
provided with modern machinery for prob- 
able peacetime work and also to what extent 
machines and tools acquired for wartime 
production can be made use of quickly after 
the war. 


(2) Estimates of probable demands for 
repairs to machinery, expressed as a per- 
centage by volume of the requirements in 
1938, or by value at pre-war prices. This is 
intended to provide information as to age 
and degrees of obsolescence of existing 
machinery, together with the types and the 
cost of replacements or repairs to equip- 
ment that would probably be required. 
Until: this survey has been completed, 

naturally no conclusions can be drawn from 
it. It is pointed out that almost every indus- 
try faces a different set of circumstances. 











Manpower 


Canada’s Manpower Situation 


Minister of Labour Outlines in House of Commons the Results 
of Canada’s Manpower Program 


DETAILED view of the manpower situa- 

tion in Canada was given by the Minis- 

ter of Labour, Honourable Humphrey 

Mitchell, in the House of Commons on June 

23. The text of the Minister’s statement may 

be found in the Official Report of the House 
of Commons Debates for that date. 


The Minister stated that to-day in Canada, 
out of a total population of 8,720,000, men 
and women, aged 14 and over, 5,000,000 or 
about 60 per cent, are in the armed forces or 
at work. “It is a good record,” he observed. 
“It is something to be proud of.” 

Statistical tables containing this and other 
information resulting from the manpower 
survey undertaken by the Department of 
Labour as of January 30, 1943, (L.G. Jan., 
1943, p. 38), were tabled in the House by the 
Minister, and are reprinted herewith. 

The Minister pointed out that table I 
shows an increase since the start of the war 
of about 1,000,000 in the number of persons 
in the forces and at work. A total of about 
1,700,000 persons are in the armed services or 
in industry directly related to the war effort; 
and in addition there are 2,100,000 persons 
in agriculture and essential civilian employ- 
ment. Seventy per cent of all males in Canada 
14 years of age and over are included in 
these categories. 

This tabie indicates that during the year 
and a half ended January 30, 1943, there was 
an increase of 915,000 in the number of per- 
sons in the armed forces or war industry. 
Meanwhile there was a decline of 92,000 in 
the number of those engaged in civilian 
employment ‘“which,’ the Minister said, 
“largely represents a drain of manpower from 
work unnecessary in wartime.” 


“Our manpower policy is quite clear,” the 
Minister declared. “It is to provide the 
greatest possible number for our armed: forces, 
while at the same time supplying the neces- 
sary men and women for our war industries, 





1A limited number of reprints of this speech are 
available from the Department of Labour. 
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farms, base metal mines, lumber camps, rail- 
ways—inland and sea-going shipping. 

“To meet this problem we have diverted 
men and women from low to high priority 
industries, according to their skills and phys- 
ical strength, without depriving any young 
men or women in this country from the 
privilege and honour of serving voluntarily 
in the armed forces of this nation, with the 
single exception of coal mining. 

“Because of the great increase im our army 
of workers we must maintain more of certain 
civilian services than would otherwise be 
needed, such as manufacturing, trade, distri- 
bution, transportation, communications and 
construction of homes. But through controls 
administered by the wartime industries con- 
trol board, wartime prices and trade board 
and selective service there has been a sharp 
drop in the employment of persons engaged 
in the production and sale of things we can 
do without until the war is over.” 

The Minister traced the development of 
manpower controls and: priorities since the 
establishment of National Selective Service 
in March, 1942, and announced three new 
manpower orders relating to the employment 
of youths and teachers, and the provision of 
labour for fuelwood-cutting, fishing and fish 
processing (see article elsewhere in this issue). 
He referred to the Government’s measures 
to ease the manpower shortage in the coal 
industry by returning ex-coal miners to the 
coal mines (L.G., June, 1948, p. 739), and 
the policy in regard to farm labour. 


Emphasis on Farm Labour 


Although many men and women had left 
the farms for the armed forces and war indus- 
try, he pointed out that farm production con- 
tinues to soar. To check this exodus of farm 
workers, the Government acted more than a 
year ago to place restrictions in the way of 
men and women leaving agriculture for civil- 
ian employment; since then, amendments 
to the original order have incteased the 
effectiveness of the freezing regulations. Farm 
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workers not needed in agriculture during the 
winter months have been urged to take tem- 
porary work in other essential industries, 
especially logging, saw mills, coal mines, and 
base metal mines. An estimated 175,000 per- 
sons from farms worked in other industries 
during last winter. 

The Minister pointed out that mobilization 
boards, in considering applications for post- 
ponement from military service, must prove, 


before dismissal of such applications, that 


farm workers are not essential, whereas in 
the case of all other workers they themselves 
have to prove to the boards that they are 
essential. Before May, 1942, 23-4 per cent of 
the applications for postponement for farm 
workers were refused, Out of 20,887 appli- 
cations only 15,996 were granted. Since May 
1942, only 9-9 per cent of the farmers’ appli- 
cations for postponement were refused. There 
were 93,000 applications up to April 16, 1948, 
and 84,595 were granted. 

As of May 25, 1948, mobilization boards 
had postponed 4,747 men as Mennonites, 
Doukhobors or conscientious objectors. 3,807 
of these are in essential work, mostly agri- 
culture, and 900 are doing essential work in 
alternative service ‘camps. Also the employ- 
able men and women among the 21,000 
Japanese evacuated from the protected area 
of the Pacific coast are being gradually placed 
in employment wherever they will be of most 
use in the war effort. Many prisoners of war 
are to be employed in selected types of agri- 
cultural work, in wood-cutting and mining. 


Priority Shifts 


Table II, in regard to the transfer of workers, 
reprinted from the M*inister’s statement, 
appears elsewhere in this article. 

The Minister described the functions of the 
local Employment and _ Selective Service 
Offices in regard to the movement of labour 
from low to high priority industry. He 
referred to the magnitude of the placement 
machinery required to take care of an 
average of 50,000 persons a week. 

Among the activities of the offices designed 
to make efficient use of manpower, the Minister 
described the following :— 

“Shortage of men in the base metal mines 
has been met by the transfer of gold miners. 
Employees of paper plants where operations 
were also diverted to base metal mines. 
Halifax freight handlers were used in slack 
periods in fish processing plants. In British 
Columbia we dove-tailed vegetable and fruit 
canning with fish canning. 

“Selective service has given special atten- 
tion to the supply of men for lake navigation 
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—realizing its importance in our wartime 
transportation.” 

He pointed to the vast increase in the 
employment of women: in the past twelve 
months about 426,152 were placed in jobs 
by employment offices. To assist mothers 
undertaking war work 14 day nurseries have 
been established in Ontario and Quebec in 
accordance with Dominion-Provincial agree- 
ments and plans have been developed for 
18 more. 


Overall Requirements 


Discussing the overall ‘manpower require- 
ments, the Minister declared :— 

“When selective service began just over a 
year ago, the estimated manpower require- 
ments for the ensuing twelve months were 
100,000 for industry and 193,000 for the armed 
forces, a total of 293,000. In the twelve 
months, March 1, 1942; to March 1, 1943, 
the strength of the armed forces increased 
by more than 220,000 and the number of 
persons in war plant production and asso- 
ciated industries rose by 320,000. ... When 
you move 820,000 men and women, with all 
the detail that involves, into industry in a 
country the size of Canada, I think it must 
be agreed that in its very essence that is a 
gigantic undertaking. 

“During the twelve months following 
April 1, 1948, it is expected there will be a 
net increase of 127,000 men and 24,000 women 
in our armed forces, a total of 151,000. 

“To meet the male manpower requirements, 
some will be obtained by a reduction in the 
number of those temporarily unemployed and 
of students. The natural increase in the 
adult population will provide about 55,000. 
The balance will be met by a curtailment of 
employment in the less essential industries 
and services. 

“Of the women needed for the armed forces 
and for essential industry, the large part will 
be obtained from the natural increase in popu- 
lation of about 60,000. We cannot expect to 
get a great many from less essential indus- 
tries and services because preferably we shall 
take men from these fields. Therefore we 
must look to housewives and others not now 
working in urban areas to fill the gap. 

“T would like to emphasize to the committee 
that the figures I have given are net. 
Because of discharges and casualties the armed 
services will require a higher gross total of 
men and women. 

“Industry also, because of labour turnover 
and transfers from war production to the 
armed forces, from civilian to war production, 
will need a higher gross total. Selective 
service is confident of meeting these needs 
if the present trend of replacing men by 
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women and girls in civilian employment con- 
tinues and there is the necessary reduction 
in the less essential industrial and business 
operations. 

“As I have indicated, the more serious 
labour shortages are in mining, agriculture, 
logging and other primary industries. The 
jobs largely demand able-bodied men. The 
work is heavy. We are doing our best to 
solve the problem. 

“With the co-operation of the armed forces 
and industry and through our plan of 
compulsory transfer of men, the situation, I 
am sure, will be eased.” 


Survey of Industrial Manpower for Military 
Service 


The Minister outlined the Industrial Mobil- 
ization Survey Plan, the purpose of which is 
to facilitate the orderly withdrawal of replace- 
able workers from essential industries into 
the armed services and to provide for their 
replacement with the least possible disturbance 
to production. The survey requires. the 
employer to report all employees of military 
age, along with a description of the work 
they are doing and the length of time required 
to train replacements, particularly stressing 
the use of women. The survey thus acquaints 
the employment service with the employer’s 
need for replacement, informs them of any 
surplus labour, and enables a schedule to be 
drawn up by means of which the employer 
is advised of the order in which his employees 
will be called up. 

The plan operates through a local committee 
at each of the Mobilization Board centres, 
composed of a chairman technically qualified 
through business experience and representatives 
of government agencies. 

The Minister stated: 

“The industrial mobilization survey has pro- 
gressed to the point where we have a factual 
picture of fifty-eight companies, engaged in 
war production, employing a total of 81,070 
people—of which 55,083 are men and 25,987 
are women. Of the total number of men em- 
ployed it was found 138,689, or 24-8 per cent 
were within the designated age classes, sub- 
ject to military training. It should be borne 
in mind that a considerable percentage of those 
subject to call are medically unfit. For the 
~ fifty-eight companies referred to these sur- 
veys show 1,464 men in the designated age 
classes can be replaced by women. ‘They also 
indicate a total of approximately 6,913 men 
have enlisted in the armed services. 

“Some of the plants show a high percentage 
of women employed. One in Toronto, the 
General Engineering Company, had 2,848 
women out of a total of 4,382, and only 114 
of the men were subject to military call-up. 
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This will give hon. members some idea of the 
manner in which we are combing out industry 
for men for the armed forces and for transfer 
to more essential or other industries. 

“The John Inglis Company at Toronto, with 
16,491 employees, had 7,493 women and 8,998 
men, with 2,080 of the men subject to military 
service. The survey to date appears to repre- 
sent a fairly good cross-section of the indus- 
trial set-up.” 

Labour Turn-over 


Labour turnover, the Minister reported has 
shown considerable improvement since last 
summer. In shell filling operations based on 
total payroll, the percentage was 9-2 in July, 
1942, and 5-7 in February, 1943. 

Other changes in the same period were: 

Aircraft—6-6 to 4:3. 

Steel and base metals—6°3 to 5:0. 

Automotive—7:5 to 4-7. 

Tanks—3:-6 to 2-3. 

Small arms—7:0 to 5:3. 

Explosives and chemicals—8:-4 to 4:9. 

Small arms ammunition—5:2 to 3:3 

From August, 1942, to February of this year 
the general change for all reporting firms was 
8:3 to 4:8, or close to 50 per cent betterment. 


Labour Representation 


The Minister praised the contribution made 
by labour’s representatives to the work of the 
various boards and committees of the Depart- 
ment, none of which, he declared, “except 
those which by their nature are restricted to 
our own Officials”, are without labour repre- 
sentation. Labour is represented by about 300 
leading members of the movement on 8 
national bodies, 15 regional bodies, and 70 local 
or district committees directly related to the 
Department of Labour. In every case labour 
and employer representation parallel one 
another. 

Call-up Machinery 


Reference was made to the call-up machinery 
for military service, and a description given of 
the quota system. A summary of mobilization 
statistics was tabled showing by administrative 
divisions the data on medical examinations, 
postponements, and call-ups for military train- 
ing as follows: 


Medical Examination 





Niumbér Jealledi st resitacdetiesciee 988,475 

NGiihers Gx amnitled Ass cis stain stern wees 608,642 
Postponements 

Number irequested +5 scissile .a/iciis 5 ord 233,224 

Numbercaranted: sats wea ilatae sete Hae 190,550 

INGIILBER AG Let eta: cocjuteleeaie ates la eae 4 100,973 
Military Training 

IN CEHOOT CALCU I. oe eek cease ees ee 289,544 

Numbem meportedt? .c0oei ss ate os 160,662 

Num bets cGcepted aaksoiey 258 Bieiedt a0 126,963 


The tabular notations in connection with 
these figures were as follows: 
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The difference of approximately 380,000 be- 
tween the number of men sent notices-medical, 
and the number examined, is accounted for by 
notices undelivered, men who joined the forces 
voluntarily either before or on receiving notice- 
medical, men sent notices to whom the regula- 
tions do not apply, and some defaulters. Men 


registered from January to March 15, 1943, as_ 


not receiving notice-medical narrows the differ- 
ence between notices sent and men examined. 
But without doubt voluntary enlistments ac- 
eount for a very substantial portion of the 
total difference. 

The reduction of approximately 319,000, in 
the number called for military training, com- 
pared to the number examined, is accounted 
for by men being medically unfit, men being 
granted postponements—and again (but no 
doubt fewer in number) voluntary enlistments. 
Defaulters would also add to the difference. 

Voluntary enlistments, as well as_ postpone- 
ments, account for most of the difference of 
129,000 between the numbers called for military 
training and those reporting. Also, of course, 
some defaulters enter into this phase of the 
process, too. 

Physical reasons, on further medical examina- 
tion, are responsible for the reduction in the 
number accepted for training, compared to the 
number called. 


In a subsequent statement on June 28, 
(House of Commons Debates, p. 4195) the 
Minister further clarified the disposition of 
the above pool of manpower in the designated 
classes as follows: 


Men in designated classes as at 1940: 
Registration total 1,048,163 less those 
in course of being called (54,688), 


Oo OL DA Ae gi en eS A LAR IO|e as  o A 988,475 

Men now in armed forces who came out 
OF UOLEZOINE, DOL Lie a 8 ela sel alibi anauatiacels 6 abe 550,692 
Men now on postponement ............ 100,973 
WE Cre rete! Oe EU RE A a 257,103 
Men in C.O.T.C. and auxiliary units... 5,776 

Statutory exceptions (firemen, police- 
men, clergymen, judges, enemy aliens) G.207 

Residue of original man-power pool 
unelaesihed:! “YL elie). SRR Sak 67,674 
988,475 


Emergency Training 


The Minister declared that Canada’s war 
emergency training program carried on in co- 
operation with the provinces, redounded 
greatly to the credit of the country. “As of 
March 31 last,” he said, “nearly 218,248 men 
and women had been enrolled in the vocational 
and plant school classes since the beginning of 
the program. This total included 135,438 
trained or training for industry, and 72,810 
for the armed forces. There were 30,591 women 
in the industrial classes.” 


Through the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel more than 3,000 technicians were 
transferred to war jobs in the past year. To 
maintain a good supply of engineers and other 
technical men, the Government has assisted 
financially and through promotion of summer 
employment, 2,022 university students, includ- 
ing 840 in science and engineering, 439 in 
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training to become teachers, 462 in medicine, 
91 in dentistry, and 190 in other faculties. The 
Minister referred also to the universities’ assist- 
ance in building up “a small army” of per- 
sonnel managers, and to the job instructors’ 
and job relations’ courses which have helped 
to make labour more skilled and thus more 
useful in the war effort. 


In reference to the country’s production 
record, he gave full credit to Canada’s workers 
as follows: 


“I point. out to you that the marvellous 
achievement was accomplished because of the 
wholehearted support of the working men and 
women of Canada in the war effort. It is evi- 
dence that the working people have done their 
full part.” 


Distribution of Canada’s Human Resources, 
14 Years of Age and Over 


The table appearing elsewhere in this section, 
entitled “Distribution of Canada’s Human Re- 
sources, 14 years of Age and Over, as at Janu- 
ary 30, 1943,” undertakes to show a brief classi- 
fication of the population in the age class men- 
tioned, in relation to occupation. 

Sources: Figures used in the table are derived 
from several official sources, including a survey 
of employment as at January 30, 1943, made 
by the Department of Labour; figures compiled 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply; 
and figures gathered by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, through the census and otherwise. 

Basis: The following explanations regarding 
the basis of classification will be helpful in 
interpreting the table: 

1. In section I “Armed Forces”, figures used 
refer to those in the forces on January 30 last. 

2. In section IITA, “In Industry,” (a)—De- 
partment Munitions and Supply estimates; (b) 
— balance of labour priority A and all priority 
B; (e) and (d)—Ilabour priorities C and D 
respectively. IIB. “In Agriculture,” as will be 
seen, includes only male agricultural workers, 
including farm operators. 

3. In section IIT, “Farm Women” are set as 
a class apart, since much of the work of women 
on the farm goes beyond ordinary housekeeping 
duties, especially at busy seasons. 

4. In section IV, all students, 14 or over, even 
though they work during the holiday seasons, or 
engage in part-time work at other times. 
“Other women (including non-farm housewives)” 
would be largely housewives, not gainfully 
employed. Wives in gainful employment are 
included in II, “In Industry’’. 

5. “(e) Employable men temporarily not at 
work”, includes those seasonally unemployed and 
those in process of changing jobs at January 30. 

Priorities: In examining the table, some of 
the difficulties of attaining precision when 
applying priority tables to large numbers of 
workers, might well be borne in mind. The 
following illustrations will indicate a few of 
these difficulties: 

Manufacture of a given article for the armed 
forces would carry a high priority—if for 
civilian consumption, a low priority. Hence, an 
estimate of those on high priority work and 
those in low priority work, within the same 
plant must be attempted. 
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Retail stores in general may rate a low labour 
priority. If, however, labour shortages threat- 
ened to interfere seriously with the distribution 
of important civilian supplies, a temporary rise 
in the priority would be indicated. 

It is not simple to determine, in all cases, 
what are “essential” civilian services. Of two 
services, perhaps one may be dispensed with, 
providing the other remains: both could be 
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spared only with interference Nae war pro- 
duction. 

Other illustrations might be cited, but the 
foregoing will serve to emphasize the ditiiculties 
in assessing the relative worth in relation to 
the war effort, of particular lines of employ- 
ment, 

Comparisons: The table makes comparisons 
for August 31, 1939; June 1, 1941; and January 
30, 1943. 





Third Compulsory Transfer Order 


4p HE third employment transfer Order 
under National Selective Service Civil- 
ian Regulations was announced by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, on June 30. Under the Order a fur- 
ther list of low-priority industries was set 
forth. Male employees in the industries de- 
tailed who are in age and marital classes 
covered by Mobilization Regulations become 
liable to transfer to more essential industry. 

In addition the Order applied to any young 
men of 16, 17 and 18 years of age in the 
employments listed. Young men in this age 
category were made subject to compulsory 


transfer Orders by a recent Order in Council. 


Men in the categories involved were required 
to report at an Employment and Selective 
Service Office not later than July 15, if 
engaged in'any of the following lines of 
employment: 


1. All wholesale activities, except the fol- 
lowing classifications in wholesale trade: 


Farm products, excluding tobacco, 
Food products, 
Hardware, lumber and building materials, 
Plumbing, heating and ventilating sup- 
plies, 
Electrical equipment for industrial use, 
Machinery and equipment, 
Gasoline, oils and greases, 
Fuel and ice, 
Farm supplies, 
Metals, minerals and chemicals, 
Paper and its products, 
Books, newspapers, magazines and sheet 
music, 
Watches, clocks, and timing instruments, 
‘ Leather and leather goods, 
Scrap metal, junk and waste. 


2. Raising of special livestock, such as race 
horses, and dogs, cats and other pets. 

3. Flower growing. 

4, Horticultural services, except tree surgery. 

5. Leather currying, finishing, embossing and 
japanning. 

6. Brewing. 


7. Manufacturing: 


(a) Fur goods, 

(6) Robes and dressing gowns, 

(c) Neckties and scarves, 

(d) Curtains and draperies, 

(e) Metal household furniture, 

(f) Household furniture (except mattresses 
and bedsprings), 

(g) Metal office furniture, 

(h) Rattan and willow-wares, 

(i) Cigar and fancy boxes (wood), 

(7) Mirror and picture frames, 

(k) Perfumes, cosmetics and other toilet 
preparations, 

(1) HHand-bags and small leather goods. 


The procedures involved in the case of 
the third Order followed those in effect under 
the two preceding Orders. Persons affected 
were required to report in person unless pre- 
vented by reason of distance in which case 
they could write to the nearest Lanta get 
Office. 

No employer may continue to engage any 
of the men covered by the Order, in the em- 
ployments now listed, after the specified date 
except under special permit from National 
Selective Service. 

Under the first two Orders men discharged 
after active service with the Armed Forces 
during the present war were not made subject 
to transfer, though required to register, while 
men with dependents were not required to 
accept transfers which would involve a change 
of residence; the same practices applied in the 
case of the recent Order. 

Men required to accept alternative employ- 
ment are protected in so far as fair minimum 
earnings are concerned. Also, all men have 
the right to appeal to a Court of Referees 
should they object to accepting employment 
to which they may be directed. 

The Minister declared that men covered in 
the earlier Orders had co-operated quite 
readily with the new regulations. “Over 24,000 
men have been interviewed under the earlier 
Orders, and many of them have already been 
transferred to higher priority work. The cases 
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of a considerable additional number are still 
under review. From the reports we have 
received it would appear that compliance has 
been quite general. How many men may be 
covered by this Third Order has not been 
determined, but we hope for, and anticipate 
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the same ready compliance as in the case of 
the first and second Orders”. 

The list of occupations covered by the first 
two Orders appeared in the May and June 
issues of the Lasour Gazette (p. 566 and p. 
738). 


Fourth Compulsory Employment Transfer Order 


HH: Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 

Labour, announced on July 12, 1948, 
the fourth in the series of Compulsory Em- 
ployment Transfer Orders. This Order makes 
young men who have reached age 16, and have 
not passed their 19th birthday, hable for trans- 
fer to higher priority work, if now employed 
in the list of employments which is carried in 
the Order. 


“T might explain the Fourth Order most 
simply,” the Labour Minister said, “by point- 
ing out that in effect it brings young men of 16, 
17 and 18 years of age under the First and 
Second Compulsory Orders, both of which 
originally applied only to men in classes desig- 
nated under Mobilization Regulations. The 
objective of the Fourth Order is to make the 
young men affected available for transfer to 
work which is of more importance to Canada’s 
war effort.” 


Honourable Mr. Mitchell further pointed 
out that the Third Compulsory Order, which 
set forth a list of occupations from which men 
are to be transferred, was the first order to 
include both men callable under Mobilization 
Regulations and the younger men from 16 to 
18 years of age. 


The following is the list of occupations 
covered by the present (i.., this Fourth) 
Order :— 


1. Any occupation 
the following: 
beauty parlours; 
for beverage; (c) 


in or associated with 
(a) barber shops and 
(6) distilling alcohol 
dyeing, cleaning and 


pressing, baths, guide service, shoe 
shining; (d) entertainment, including 
but not restricted to theatres, film 
agencies, motion picture companies, 


clubs, bowling alleys, pool rooms; (e) 
operation of ice cream parlours and soda 
fountains; (f) manufacture of feathers, 
plumes and artificial flowers, chewing 
gum, wine, lace goods, greeting cards, 
jewelry; (g) retail stores; (h) factory 
production of statuary and art goods; 
(i) retail and wholesale florists; (j) 
retail sale of confectionery, candy, to- 
bacco, books, stationery, news; (k) retail 
sale of motor vehicles or accessories; 


(1) retail sale of 
musical instruments; (m) service sta- 
tions (gasoline-filling stations); (n) 
taverns; liquor, wine and beer stores. 


2. Bus boy; charman and cleaner; custom 
furrier; dancing teacher; dish washer; 
domestic servant; doorman and starter; 
elevator operator; greens keeper; 
grounds keeper; hotel bell boy; porter 
(other than in railway train service); 
private chauffeur; taxi driver; waiter. 


The Labour Minister made it clear that 
Selective Service Officers will take into account 
the health and domestic circumstances of any 
young men who are being considered for 
transfer. 


sporting goods or 


It is explained that any of the young men in 
the age groups mentioned who will be return- 
ing to school at the opening of the autumn 
school session, will not be stopped by the 
Order from again attending school. However, 
even though intending to return to school, 
young men in the classes affected who are now 
in the employments listed, working during 
their summer vacation period, must comply 
with the Compulsory Order. 


The young men covered by the Fourth 
Order must report to the nearest Employment 
and Selective Service Office not later than 
July 24th. 


The general conditions applicable in connec- 
tion with the earlier Orders also apply to this 
recent Order. Penalties are provided for em- 
ployers retaining men covered by the Order 
after July 24th, except under special permit. 
Any man directed to employment may enter 
appeal with a court of referees if he feels he 
has grounds for not transferring. 


It is further pointed out by the Department 
of Labour that the Third Compulsory Em- 
ployment Transfer Order, affecting both men 
from 16 to 18 years and also men callable 
under Mobilization Regulations is still current. 


Young men who are indentured apprentices 
will not be transferred to other employment 
under these compulsory orders. 
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Labour Supply for Eastern Canadian Ports 


Action Taken to Ensure Prompt Loading and Unloading of Ships by 
Stabilizing Employment of Longshoremen 


HE existence of an emergency situation 

in the loading and unloading of ships at 
Eastern Canadian ports, particularly the Port 
of Halifax, has been reported by the Minister 
of Labour, and action is being taken under 
two recent Orders in Council to deal with this 
acute problem. 

One of the new orders (P.C. 5160) provides 
for the freezing of longshoremen in their 
present jobs; for the return to the docks of 
men with previous experience in this occupa- 
tion; and for the direction of men subject to 
Mobilization Regulations to work as long- 
shoremen. The other (P.C. 5161) establishes 
a mobile labour pool to be used in emergen- 
cies as needed. 


This action is an extension of the wartime 
plan for the re-organization of ship loading 
and unloading established by Order in Council 
P.C. 3511 of April 30, 1942 (L.G., May, 1942, 
p. 556), which appointed a Controller of 
Loading Operations and created a Central Dis- 
patching Agency through which gangs of long- 
shoremen could be assigned to jobs. 


“Rapid loading and unloading of ships at 
Eastern Canadian ports,’ the Minister de- 
clared, “is equivalent to increasing the total 
volume of shipping which we have available. 
It is hoped that the measures we are now 
taking will result in handling boats with a re- 
duction in the time required. I think there is 
no need to stress the urgency and importance 
of such action as may accomplish the purpose 
we have in mind.” 


Control of Employment of Longshoremen 


The first of the new orders amends the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions by adding a new section, 210C. It 
contains the following provisions: 

(1) A Selective Service Officer may direct 
any person designated under Mobilization 
Regulations and unfit for military training or 
a conscientious objector to give his present 
employer immediate notice of separation, and 
to apply for specified employment as a long- 
shoreman at the Port of Halifax. 


(2) No longshoremen at the Port of Halifax 
or such other ports in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick as the Minister may designate may 
terminate his employment without the written 
permission of a Selective Service Officer; and 
no employer may dismiss a longshoreman 
without such permission. 


(3) No person may take any ex-longshore- 
man into employment in Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick unless he has a permit to seek such 
employment. 


(4) Employers in the two provinces must 
make every reasonable effort to advise em- 
ployees of the provisions of this order and to 
determine which of them are ex-longshoremen. 


(5) On or before a day to be designated, 
(later specified as July 21) ex-longshoremen 
in the two provinces must notify their em- 
ployers of their experience; and employers 
must report to a Selective Service Officer the 
names and addresses and experience of such 
of their employees whom they have deter- 
mined to be ex-longshoremen or who have so 
notified them. . 


(6) After the designated date no ex-long- 
shoreman may continue in work other than 
as a longshoreman and no employer may 
retain an ex-longshoreman in other employ- 
ment without a written permit. 


(7) A Selective Service Officer may direct 
any ex-longshoreman to report for interview 
at a Local Office at any time; the report may 
be in writing if the man lives in a place from 
which the return fare to the Office is more 
than 380 cents. 


(8) Unless the Officer finds that an ex- 
longshoreman is not suitable for employment 
as a longshoreman he shall direct him to give 
notice to his present employer and to apply 
forthwith for employment as a longshoreman. 


Longshoremen’s Labour Pool 


In regard to the second order, the Minister 
of Labour announced in the House of Com- 
mons on June 25 that a labour reserve pool 
of 750 longshoremen is to be established at 
Halifax, to supplement regular longshore staffs 
when the number of men regularly engaged at 
longshore work becomes inadequate to handle 
the loading and unloading of ships. 


The Stabilization of Longshore Labour 
Halifax. (Order) 


The second Order in Council, which is partly 
based on the British “Essential Work (Dock 
Labour) Order” of 1941, provides for:— 


The creation and maintenance of a Long- 
shoremen’s Reserve Pool of whatever size 
required to supplement the regular longshore 
force on days when that force is inadequate. 
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This will also be available for directed transfer 
to longshore labour at other ports, or to other 
types of work in Halifax. 


The stabilization of the labour supply by 
means of a guaranteed minimum weekly wage 
to regular longshoremen and to the Reserve 
Pool, thereby providing for a degree of eco- 
nomic contentment and of effective govern- 
ment control not otherwise possible. 


The basis of the guaranteed weekly wage is 
get at the equivalent of the basic day-time 
rate for handling general cargo, plus war bonus 
as fixed by the current working agreement be- 
tween the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and the shipping and stevedoring com- 
panies, plus cost-of-living bonus. The compu- 
tation of the guaranteed wage will be made 
on the basis of 48 hours a week, but the guar- 
anteed wage will not be paid in any week to 
a man who fails to report for, or fails to per- 
form any work to which he has been directed. 

Adequate housing accommodation by tem- 
porary or permanent bunk-house and canteen 
facilities. 


Rules for determining when the various 
classes of men shall be entitled to the benefit 
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of the guaranteed wage, and the requirement 
that the men must be available for work, and 
accept work offered, at specified times. 


The protection of the regular worker from 
undue competition; for Reserve Pool men 
may only be used when the regular men are 
inadequate to the job. 


The constant availability of sufficient men 
for recurrent peak days. 


The “freezing” of longshoremen and Reserve 
Pool men to the docks in return for the mini- 
mum income assured to them. 


The establishment of a regular day and 
night shift system when sufficient labour is 
available, a measure which will greatly speed 
up the turn-round of ships. 

It is to be noted that the provision relating 
to the payment of the guaranteed wage 
imposes a financial burden on the Govern- 
ment, but this need not be unduly heavy if the 
size of the Reserve Pool is kept within proper 
limits. Moreover the Minister may recover 
all or part of the money so paid by levying an 
assessment on the firms who obtain the imme- 
diate benefit of the provision in the form of 
constantly available labour. 


Control of Employment of Youths 


[ NCREASED control has been taken over 

the employment of youths aged 16, 17 
and 18. Male persons of these ages have been 
made subject to compulsory transfer orders 
in the same manner as men in the age groups 
liable for military service. This action — 
necessary for the efficient use of Canada’s 
manpower in the direction of such youths 
into high priority employment—was taken 
by Order in Council P.C. 4860, June 17, 
which amended the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations! by revoking Subsection 
(1) of Section 210, and substituting the follow- 
ing in its place: 


“210. (1) The Minister may by Order forbid 
any employer, or group, or class of employers, 
to retain in employment after a specified date 
any person, or group, or class of persons, to 
whom the National Selective Service Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations apply and who belong ‘to an 
age class, or part of an age class which has been 
designated for the purpose of the said Regula- 
tions and any male person who has attained his 
sixteenth birthday and has not attained his 
nineteenth birthday, without obtaining a permit 
in prescribed form from a Selective Service 
Officer or may require any employer, or group, 
or class of employers, to terminate at such time 
and in such manner as he may specify the 
employment of any such person, or group, or 
class of such persons.” 





1P.C., 246, Jan. 19, 1943 (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 16). 
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Manpower for Fuelwood-cutting, Fishing and Fish-processing 


N view of a threatened fuelwood shortage 
for the coming winter, Selective Service 
officers have been authorized to give com- 
pulsory direction for the employment of men 
between the ages of 16 and 65 in this work. 
By the same Order (P.C. 4861, June 17) simi- 
lar provision is made for direction in employ- 
ment in fishing and fish-processing. The Order 
adds a new Section to National Selective Ser- 
vice Civilian Regulations as follows: 


“210B (1) A National Selective Service Offi- 
cer may, in accordance with principles and 
directions set out in instructions given by the 
Minister, by order in writing, direct any male 
person who has attained his sixteenth birthday 
but has not attained his sixty-fifth birthday to 
accept and enter specified employment in the 


Employment 


Y Order in Council P.C. 4862, June 17, 
provision has been made to retain in the 
teaching profession the services of teachers 
presently employed in schools, colleges, and 
universities which are not operated for gain. 
The Minister stated that this action was taken 
following representations from the provincial 
Departments of Education. 

The measure, which amends National Selec- 
tive Service Civilian Regulations by adding a 
new section, 207A, provides that: 

No person employed as a teacher shall enter 
or remain during any day in employment out- 
side teaching except 

(a) active service in His Majesty’s Canadian 
armed forces, or 

(b) employment in agriculture, or 
_ (e) part-time employment which is subsidiary 
to employment as a teacher, 
unless he has first obtained from the National 
Selective Service Officer a permit in prescribed 


form to enter or remain in such employment. 


cutting of fuelwood, or specified employment 
in fishing or fish processing, at the expiration 
of seven days after the date of such direction, if 
the person 1s employed at the date of such direc- 
tion, or immediately, if the person is not 
employed at the date of such direction; 

(2) If a person who is directed to enter 
specified employment pursuant to Subsection 
(1) of this Section is employed at ‘tthe date of 
such direction, the Selective Service Officer 
shall notify the employer of such person that 
his employment shall be terminated at the 
expiration of seven diays, and the employer shall 
not retain such person in employment afiter the 
expiration of the said seven days; 

(3) Where a person is directed to take speci- 
fied employment pursuant to this Section, Sub- 
sections (3) (5) and (6) of Section 209 and 
Subsections (3), (4) and (5) of Section 210 
shall apply mutatis mutandis as if enacted in 
this section.” 


of Teachers 


The order similarly restricts an employer 
from taking a teacher into employment out- 
side of teaching. 

In regard to the furnishing of a permit, the 
order continues: 


The National Selective Service Officer on re- 
quest may, in accordance with principles and 
directions set out in instructions given by the 
Minister, furnish a permit to a person employed 
as a teacher to enter or remain in employment 
outside teaching and insert therein restrictions 
as to 

(a) the place where employment may be 
obtained thereunder; 

(b) the employment which may be obtained 
or retained thereunder; 

(c) the nature of the employment which may 
be obtained thereunder; or 

(d) the duration of the employment which 
may be obtained or retained thereunder. 

A permit may be given, subject to the same 
restrictions, for employment during ordinary 
vacation periods. 


A permit may be cancelled or extended by 
a Selective Service Officer. 


Women in Iron Ore Industry 


UTHORITY for the employment of 

women in certain occupations is granted 

the Algoma Ore Properties Limited in con- 

nection with the production and processing of 

iron ore near Sault Ste. Marie, by P.C. 4891, 
June 17. The occupations are as follows: 


warehouse clerks, 
surface labour, cleaning, 
bin attendants, 

belt tenders, 
Dwight-Lloyd helpers, 


oilers, 
samplers, 
technical and clerical personnel. 


The proviso is made that the company shall 
furnish “such facilities for safeguarding the 
health and welfare of any woman so engaged 
as may be prescribed from time to time by 
order of the Minister of Labour, issued after 
consultation with the Minister of Mines of 
the Province of Ontario and the Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Ontario”. 
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Other Manpower Orders 


T has been found that in remote areas it 

is not always possible to have available a 
medical doctor to examine persons to whom 
an “Order-Medical Examination” has been 
sent; and that, in an endeavour to comply 
with the Mobilization Regulations, there exists 
the possibility that a person to whom an 
“Order-Medical Examination” has been sent 
might be put to considerable personal expense. 

Accordingly Order in Council P.C. 45/4690 
(June 8) provides that the Director of 
National Selective Service may defray travel- 


ling expenses if the man lives in a remote 
locality where the necessary medical facilities 
are not available and if he cannot afford to 
pay these expenses himself. 

P.C. 4826, June 14, effects a technical change 
in Section 28 of the Mobilization Regulations 
in regard to enforcement. 

P.C. 28/5267, of June 30, authorizes the 
provision by the Department of Labour of 
guards for prisoners of war available for work 
outside internment camps. 


Western Farm Labour for Ontario 


HE MHonourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, announced on June 
12th that the Dominion Government was 
arranging with the Government of Saskatche- 
wan to bring at least 500 farm workers from 
that Province to Ontario for temporary farm 
work this summer. 

“Ontario faces a critical labour shortage for 
summer farm work,” the Minister said, “and 
a supply of experienced farm workers from 
outside of the Province must be secured.” 

Within a few days of the Minister’s an- 
nouncement a recruiting campaign was under 
way largely through the local ‘“Win-the-War” 
Committees in Saskatchewan and during the 
period from June 20 to July 3 around 700 
farm workers left for the east. These men 
were selected so as not to interfere with farm 
work in Saskatchewan. In most cases not 
more than five men were allowed to leave 
each rural municipality. 

The Federal Government is providing the 
transportation to a central point in Ontario 
except for $5 which the men contribute 


towards their return fare. From the central 
points in Ontario, namely Toronto or Ottawa, 
the transportation to the ultimate destination 
is shared by the Dominion and the Province 
of Ontario on a fifty-fifty basis under the joint 
Farm Labour Agreement. 


These men have been sent to the different 
counties of central and southern Ontario on a 
quota basis in proportion to the farmers’ ap- 
plications which each Provincial Agricultural 
Representative received for their services. 
Placements have been made by these Repre- 
sentatives acting in conjunction with National 
Selective Service officials. 


The lull in western farming operations be- 
tween seeding and harvesting has made pos- 
sible this movement of experienced farm 
workers to Ontario. Their services will be 
most valuable in relieving the critical farm 
labour shortage during the haying and early 
harvesting seasons. They will remain in 
Ontario until around August 15th when they 
will be needed back in Saskatchewan for the 
Prairie harvest. 


Manpower Survey in Loggins and Lumbering Industries 


R. Arthur MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, announced in 
June that Selective Service was undertaking a 
survey of the logging and lumbering industries, 
in order to learn their probable labour require- 
ments during the fall and winter seasons. 
Questionnaires were sent to all firms which 
regularly cut lumber, — 
With much of the present demand for 
lumber arising directly out of the war effort, 


the question of labour supply in the logging 
industry is regarded by the Department of 
Labour as very important. Last year a con- 
siderable number of farmers were induced to 
take work in lumber camps during the winter 
season, when they could be spared from the 
farms. The Department of Labour has in mind 
similar plans for next season. 
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New Transfers of Workers in Great Britain 


Women Now Being Directed into Part-time Work and to Replace Workers 
Transferred from Less Essential Industries 


TT HE British Ministry of Labour has 

recently begun directing persons into 
part-time work up to 30 hours a week, and into 
industries not scheduled under the Essential 
Work Orders (L.G., August, 1942, p. 934). Asa 
preliminary to this step the government, after 
consultation with the Trades Union Congress 
and the British Employers’ Confederation, 
issued a special order to safeguard the condi- 
tions of work of such persons. Heretofore the 
Minister has used his power of compulsory 
direction under the Defence (General) Regula- 
tions to send persons into scheduled industries 
where workers cannot leave or be dismissed 
(except for serious misconduct) without per- 
mission of a National Service officer and’ where 
employers are required to observe prescribed 
conditions of work. An extension of the use of 
this power has now become necessary to pro- 
vide substitutes for workers moved from less to 
more essential industries and to mobilize 
women with home responsibilities for part- 
time. work. Already 600,000 women have 
voluntarily taken up part-time work. 

Women’s advisory panels of local employ- 
ment committees will determine which women 
should reasonably be expected to take up part- 
time work. Women whose children are under 
14 and live with them are still exempt from 
direction. Women will only be directed to 
part-time work within reasonable travelling 
distance of their homes. 

Defence Regulation 58A, under which direc- 
tions are issued, stipulates that the terms of 
service and wages of directed persons must be 


Record Increase of Women 


According to Victory Bulletin, the official 
weekly of the Office of War Information, 
Washington, another 1,900,000 women not in 
jobs at June 1, 19438, are expected by the War 
Manpower Commission to be added to the 
labour force of the United States before the 
end of 1943. This duplicates last year’s record 
increase in the number of women workers. 
The War Manpower Commission anticipates 
that a similar number of women, in addition 
to some 800,000 older men, handicapped work- 
ers and others not now in the labour market 
will swell the nation’s working force by 
2,700,000 during the calendar year 1943. This 
increase is in addition to replacements which 
will be supplied for men workers called up 


not less favourable than those fixed by collec- 
tive agreement or arbitration or those prevail- 
ing among good employers in the industry and 
district. The control of Employment (Directed 
Persons) Order issued April 28, 1943, further 
safeguards the rights of directed persons not 
covered by Essential Work Orders. It provides 
that such persons cannot leave their employ- 
ment or be dismissed’ unless a National Service 
officer withdraws the directions issued to them. 
Directions are to remain in force for the 
duration of the period (varying from three 
weeks to six months) specified in the directions, 
or if no period was specified, for six months 
from the date of this order. New directions 
must be issued every six months. Either an 
employer or a worker may apply for with- 
drawal of directions to a National Service 
officer who may grant or refuse the application. 
If a worker establishes that he has been laid 
off without wages his directions are auto- 
matically withdrawn. As under the Essential 
Work Orders, appeals are permitted to tripar- 
tite local appeal boards representing labour, 
management and the public, against decisions 
of National Service officers who may accept or 
reject the recommendations of an appeal board. 

Employers may dismiss directed persons for 
serious misconduct but the worker may request 
that his case be reviewed by a local appeal 
board which may recommend that the National 
Service officer order his reinstatement. Em- 
ployers are required to keep special records of 
all directed persons and to permit inspectors 
to see the records and visit the premises. 


Workers in United States 


by the armed forces. More than 160,000 women 
workers are already employed in the trans- 
portation industry. 


A Census Bureau sample survey was cited 
as indicating that there are probably 4,000,000 
women available and willing to take jobs, 
although these potential workers have been 
registered for war work and other essential 
jobs, in only a few of the major war industry 
cities. 

The Director of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, has stated that 
a widespread assignment of women as counsel- 
lors and personnel officials has resulted from 
the increase of women factory workers. 


Reconstruction 


Recommendations of Reconstruction Committee 


Parliamentary Committee Urges Immediate Survey of Canada’s 
Resources to Provide Post-war Employment . 


hee Special Committee of the House of 
Commons on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment ‘has presented an interim report 
to the House recommending that “certain de- 
finite, positive action should be taken immedi- 
ately” in regard to the creation of post-war 
employment for the settlement of men and 
women released from the armed forces, the 
merchant navy, and war industry. 

The report declares that the Government’s 
“chief and most immediate duty” in the mat- 
ter is “to make certain of the State’s ability 
to maintain full employment immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the war when industry is 
being re-organized for peacetime work, and 
when men and women are being discharged 


from the armed forces, and the merchant 
navy.” The report recommends: 
(1) An immediate survey of Canada’s 


natural resources in order to ascertain their 
nature and extent in regard to post-war 
development; 

(2) An inventory of national, provincial and 
municipal projects, to determine their useful- 
ness, cost, materials and_ possibilities for 
employment; 

(3) The taking by the Government of auth- 
ority to finance—or assist in the financing of 
—better homes, in order to rehouse the people, 
and to eliminate “repulsive, unhealthy slum 
conditions.” 

(4) Amending of the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
_ tation Act so as to make its provisions avail- 
able throughout Canada. 

The Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation was reconstituted for the 
current session of Parliament on March 2 
(L:G., Mar., 1948, p. 308). Its interim report 
is contained in No. 23 of its Minutes of Pro- 
seedings and Evidence. 

The text of the report is as follows: 


Text of Report 


1. Last session the Committee on Post-War 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment reported 
its strong belief that the most immediate re- 
construction problem confronting Canada is 


the creation of employment for and the pro- 
per settlement of men and women released 
from the armed forces, the merchant navy, 
and our war industries; and that the solution 
of this problem should be undertaken by the 
federal government, with the co-operation of 
provinces wherever possible or necessary. 


2. Your Committee now feels that certain 
definite, positive action should be taken imme- 
diately, in order to make sure that the end of 
war will not catch us unprepared. 


3. Your Committee recognizes that every- 
thing cannot be done at once. It realizes that 
some things, especially those of an interna- 
tional nature, must wait until the war is over. 
But other things can be done during the pro- 
gress of the war; and your Committee feels 
strongly that these things that can be done 
should be taken in hand immediately. 

4. Canada abounds in natural resources, in 
all its provinces and in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories. The proper utilization of our 
resources will provide both employment and 
opportunities for colonization and industrial 
development, through flood control, irrigation, 
reforestation, conservation of water, the ex- 
ploration of mineral and oil deposits, the devel- 
opment of water power, and the provision of 
highway and railway transportation where re- 
quired by settlers or by industry. 


5. Your Committee feels that a proper sur- 
vey of Canada’s natural resources should be 
undertaken now, in order to ascertain the 
nature and extent of such resources, their loca- 
tion with respect to existing transportation 
facilities, their suitability for the post-war re- 
quirements of the Canadian people, and for 
post-war industrial development and settle- 
ment, with the dual objective of— 

(a) providing useful employment for men 
and women now in the armed forces, 
the merchant navy, and our war indus- 
tries, and 

(b) the promotion of a better balanced 
Canadian economy. 


Your Committee has positive knowledge of 
many sound, useful, national, provincial and 
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municipal projects, involving flood control, 
power development, rural electrification, the 
provision of transportation facilities, and other 
projects some of them being of a self-liquidat- 
ing character. Your Committee is of opinion 
that an inventory of all such projects, in all 
parts of Canada, should be put under way at 
once, so that the Government of Canada, the 
Canadian Parliament, and the various provin- 
cial governments may have complete informa- 
tion concerning :— 

(a) the usefulness of such project, 

(b) the cost and the financing thereof, 

(c) the materials used and the employment 
provided by the production of such 
materials, 

(d) the extent and nature of industrial, 
agricultural or mineral development and 
employment such projects will provide. 


6. In many parts of Canada the rehousing 
of our people is an absolute post-war neces- 
sity. There are repulsive, unhealthy slum 
conditions in many of our cities, many of our 
towns and villages, and many of our rural 
farming areas. These slum conditions should 
be totally eliminated in the shortest possible 
time after the war. To make sure of this, 
authority should be taken by the Government 
to finance—or assist in the financing of— 
better homes for our people. In the opinion 
of your Committee the cost of home buildings, 
financed by or with the help of Government, 
and the payment for such buildings, should be 
related to the life thereof in terms of years, 
and should bear as low a rate of interest as 
possible. 


7. In view of all the foregoing, your Com- 
mittee recommends that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment give immediate consideration to your 
Committee’s strong opinion that the Govern- 
ment should take the necessary steps either by 
the establishment of some body, to be organ- 
ized under ministerial responsibility, or other- 
wise to provide for the carrying out of works 
such as those contemplated in the preceding 
portions of this report. The chief and most 
immediate duty is to make certain of the 
State’s ability to maintain full employment 
immediately following the end of the war 
when industry is being re-organized for peace- 
time work, and when men and women are 
being discharged from the armed forces, and 
the merchant navy. 


8. Your Committee has given some study 
to the problems confronting the nation by 
reason of the various hardships that burden 
our farming population. This study is far 
from complete. We shall explore further the 
possibilities of greater uses for farm products 
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through chemical processes. Further study is 
needed also on the broad question of a new 
relationship between agriculture and govern- 
ment, and between agriculture and industry, 
and of the related question of extended ‘and 
profitable markets both at home and abroad. 


9. Our studies have convinced us, however, 
that in many respects Canada’s agricultural 
life would be greatly improved if the general 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act could be applied to all of Canada. We, 
therefore, recommend that the Government 
consider the advisability of submitting to 
Parliament, legislation that will so amend the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act as to make its 
provisions available throughout Canada in 
the same manner as they now apply to certain 
parts of the three Prairie Provinces. 


10. There are many problems of post-war 
reconstruction and re-establishment that your 
Committee have not yet been able to study 
adequately. In many ways, a new relation- 
ship must be built up between Government 
and industry, and within industry, between 
management and labour. We expect that 
before the session ends, evidence will be sub- 
mitted to your Committee from the various 
Labour Unions operating in Canada, and from 
associations of industrial employers, so that 
we may have the benefit of a full knowledge 
of the viewpoint of capital and of organized 
labour with reference to those post-war prob- 
lems which relate to industrial activities. 


11. We have had representations from por- 
tions of Canadian industry with respect to 
some questions closely related to industrial 
operation, and to industry’s ability to carry 
on at the end of the war. We expect further 
evidence along these lines which will enable 
us to form an opinion of the amount of time, 
if any, that will be lost in transferring indus- 
try from war to peacetime operation, and as 
to what action Government may take to help 
industry at that critical period. 


12. The coal industry of Nova Scotia has 
been under critical review and recommenda- 
tions with regard to that industry will be made 
in a later report; and it is expected.to obtain 
evidence from other coal areas in Canada with 
particular reference to the possible use of coal 
in the manufacture of chemicals and dyes. 


' 13. We have been told of some of the prob- 

lems of the fishing industry. Your Committee 
will make a report with respect to this industry 
after we have had an opportunity of giving 
the matter further study. 


14. Your Committee is anxious about the 
conditions that may confront the members of 
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the armed forces who will be engaged in the 
final, decisive struggles of the war. Among 
other things, they will be the last to reach 
demobilization and, therefore, the last to be 
absorbed into the industry of the post-war 
period. We desire to be of every possible help 
to the General Advisory Committee on De- 
mobilization and Rehabilitation which has this 
problem actively in hand, and to co-operate 
with them in a joint effort to reach a solution 
of this vital problem. | 

15. Your Committee is strongly of opinion 
that every member of the armed forces and 
the merchant navy is entitled to be assured 
that Parliament and Government will be pre- 
pared to do what lies within their power to 
prevent any recurrence of mass unemployment 
in Canada. The actual, definite steps that 
must be taken to prevent mass unemployment 
permanently are matters of controversy upon 
which your Committee is not yet ready to 
make recommendations. We are convinced, 
however, that since human welfare is the 
supreme function of Government, Parliament 
and Government must at all times be pre- 
pared to make every effort to maintain full 
employment. 


United Nations Confer 


Prime Minister Reports to House of 


Food Shortages 


HE Prime Minister, Right Honourable 
W. bk. Mackenzie King, tabled in the 
House of Commons on June 14 the report 
of the united and associated nations confer- 
ence on food and agriculture, which was held 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, from May 18 to June 
3. Its purpose was to assist in freeing the 
peoples of the world from. want, once the axis 
powers have been defeated. 

The Prime Minister stated that: “a con- 
sideration of the problems discussed at the 
conference falls naturally into three parts: the 
objectives in quantity and quality to be set 
in the consumption of food; the production of 
foodstuffs to meet consumption needs; the 
better distribution of the produce of agriculture 
and, of fisheries. 

“The conference recognized that there had 
never been enough food produced in the world 
to maintain the health of all its peoples. The 
development of the science of nutrition has 
added. greatly to the knowledge of the kinds of 
food needed to maintain health and efficiency. 
The nutrition experts who were gathered at the 
conference set the goals for the achievement 
of better standards of health, and indicated 
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16. Your Committee recognizes that a great 
amount of work still lies ahead of it and sub- 
mits this as an interim report for the purpose 
of placing before the Government these sug- 
gestions in order that immediate action may 
be taken with respect thereto. 


17. When war is over, some other definite 
aim must take its place as a motivating cause 
of national economic activity. Thoughts of 
those who return to us from the field of battle 
and of the dependents of those who die, and 
of what they fought and died for, will supply 
the aim. Your Committee is certain that the 
means of doing so will be found in the con- 
servation and proper utilization of our natural 
resources, and in the decision that markets 
will be sought for our production by govern- 
mental intervention where necessary from 
time to time. In this respect we welcome the 
conclusion arising from the United Nations 
Food Conference that never again will food 
be destroyed simply because people have not 
enough money to buy it. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
J. G. TURGEON, 


Chairman. 


on Food and Asriculture 


Commons—Plans for Meeting World 
After the War 


various measures which might be taken to that 
end, particularly the provisions of protective 
and other nutritionally desirable foods. The 
problem to be faced was stated by the con- 
ference to be that of ensuring the production 
of the necessary food and having it made 
available to the consumer. The primary em- 
phasis in all the studies made by the nutrition 
experts, and the basic conclusion of the con- 
ference itself was that the production of food 
must be increased if freedom from want is 
to be achieved. 


“The conference gave attention to methods 
of increasing the supply of food by such means 
as raising the efficiency of production, the 
employment of additional Jand and labour, the 
conservation of resources, and the advantages 
to be derived, in certain cases, from inter- 
national specialization 
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“Tt was recognized by the conference that 
the general welfare would be promoted by 
ensuring to the producers of food a reasonable 
return for their labour. The conference; there- 
fore, considered special measures to increase 
the purchasing power of agriculturists generally 





apply to fish, and marine products... 
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and particularly the purchasing power of the 
less ad'vanced and less favoured peoples... .” 
‘Thus it (the conference) “was primarily con- 
cerned with agriculture, but it did not overlook 
the value, as foodstuffs, of fish and marine 
products. It recognized the importance of fish 
in the economy of many countries. It recom- 
mended that the general conclusions which it 
had reached, wherever appropriate, should 
” 
Continuing the Prime Minister said: “ The 
final act of the conference, the result of its 
deliberations, comprises a declaration and some 
thirty resolutions. In the first resolution, the 
conference recommends that all nations repre- 
sented should set out in a formal declaration 


their individual obligation to their own people, 


and to one another, to collaborate in raising 
the levels of nutrition and standards of living 
of their peoples, and in improving the efficient 
production and distribution of agricultural 
products. It also recommends that they report 
to one another on the progress achieved. Other 
resolutions contain statements of principles 
and recommendations of policy for the short- 
term and the long-term period. The resolu- 
tions also dealt with the opening up of 
undeveloped areas suitable for settlement and 
food production, the fostering of desirable 
changes in the pattern of production designed 
to give greater emphasis to protective foods; 
the provision of agricultural credit; the ad- 
vancement of co-operative societies and the 
improvement of marketing facilities. I need 
scarcely assure the house that all these recom- 
mendations will receive detailed study by the 
government. 

“To facilitate collaboration among nations 
in this field of endeavour, the confer- 
ence recommended that a permanent in- 
ternational organization on food and agri- 
culture be established. It suggested that each 
government represented at the conference 
appoint a representative to an interim com- 
mission, the duty of which would be to carry 
out the recommendations of the conference 
and to prepare a specific plan for a permanent 
international organization on food and agri- 
culture. The conference invited the President 
of the United States of America to arrange for 
the establishment of this interim commission, 
and for the calling of an early meeting. 

“Tn recommending the functions of the pro- 
posed permanent organization, the conference 
followed closely the comprehensive agenda 
which had been fixed for its own deliberations. 
It also urged the interim commission to give 
consideration to the question of providing for 
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membership in the permanent organization of 
countries not represented at the conference. It 
recommended as well the association of the 
permanent organization with other institutions, 
which already exist, or which may be set up 
later, in the field of food and agriculture, and 
in related scientific, economic and other fields.” 


Action Against Inflation 


Having drawn attention to the fundamental 
importance, in the approach to freedom from 
want of food, of policies to expand and 
quicken economic activity, the conference dis- 
cussed the place and functions which might 
be given, within the framework of such 
policies, to international arrangements for the 
control of basic staple foodstuffs entering 
international trade. There was agreement 
that the objects of any such arrangements 
must be to eliminate excessive short-term 
movements in the prices of food and agricul- 
tural commodities, to mitigate general infla- 
tionary or deflationary movements and to 
facilitate adjustments in production which 
may be necessary to prevent economic 
dislocation. / 

The conference agreed that any such ar- 
rangements should include the effective repre- 
sentation of consumers as .well as producers. 
It was not possible for the conference, in the 
time available, to discuss future international 
commodity arrangements in detail. Some 
of the discussion was directed to general 
questions of principle affecting the operation 
of such arrangements as might later be made. 
The two questions to which most attention 
was paid were :— 

(a) The place which buffer stocks should 
occupy in these arrangements, and 

(b) How far it would be necessary to 
achieve the desired objectives to include with- 
in the general arrangements agreements for 
the regulation of production. 

The conference agreed that further inter- 
national discussion of these questions ought 
to take place with a view to the setting up 
of broad’ principles to govern the formulation 
and operation of future commodity arrange- 
ments. 


There was general agreement that whatever 
the nature’ of the arrangements eventually 
made for individual commodities, machinery 
would be needed for co-ordinating their opera- 
tions in the light of the broad principles to be 
agreed upon. 


910 
Supply and Distribution 


It was the consensus of the conference, 
however, as reported in its “Final Act and 
Section Reports” that “despite all efforts to 
increase production, supplies of essential food- 
stuffs and certain other agricultural and 
marine products and of the necessary instru- 
ments of production, such as fertilizers and 
machinery, and the means of international 
transportation will all be inadequate to meet 
basic requirements in the transition period, 
which may extend for several years after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

“Tt is essential for the preservation of life 
to secure, through equitable distribution, the 
maximum advantage from such supplies as 
may be made available. 

“Tt is in the interest of producers and 
consumers alike to avoid social and economic 
ills due to monopolistic practices or to violent 
fluctuations arising from unrestrained com- 
petition for inadequate supplies, in the prices 
of food, the instruments of production, and 
other necessities, including industrial goods. 

“It is in the common Interest of all that 
agricultural production be soundly re-estab- 
lished and expanded with all possible speed 
in countries now temporarily occupied by the 
enemy as soon as they have been liberated. 

“These objectives can be achieved only by 
the concerted action of governments in the 
stimulation of production and in the alloca- 
tion of supplies.” 

After carefully considering the information 
submitted to it on consumption deficiencies 
and the relation of food to health throughout 
the world the conference declared: 


“ That the first essential of a decent standard 
of living is the provision to all men of those 
primary necessities which are required to pro- 
mote freedom from disease, and for the attain- 
ment of good health. 


“That the most fundamental of these neces- 
sities is adequate food which should be placed 
within the reach of all men in all lands within 
the shortest possible time. 


“That ample evidence has been presented 
revealing the existence of malnutrition in every 
country, with its inevitable consequences of 
preventable ill-health.” 


It was recommended that the several gov- 
ernments represented should undertake at once 
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to ascertain the prevalence of deficiency dis- 
eases among their respective peoples, and to 
take dietary and therapeutic measures to 
correct and prevent their recurrence. 


Dietary Standards 


Dietary habits and conditions vary widely in 
different parts of the world and the adoption 
of one world-wide standard diet is not possible. 
For example, in most English speaking coun- 
tries cow’s milk is considered to be a first 
essential in any well balanced diet, whereas in 
China the use of cow’s milk is practically un- 
known. Climate, too, influences dietary habits. 
Peoples living in the tropics require different 
foods from those in the polar and even the 
temperate regions. It was necessary, however, 
to determine dietary standards which were 
based on the best scientific evidence, in order 
to arrive at a reasonable decision as to the 
food requirements of the several countries. It 
might, therefore, be necessary to take measures 
to see that special “vulnerable groups” of the 
population such as pregnant and nursing 
women, infants, pre-school and school children, 
adolescents .and individuals in low-income 
brackets, should be provided with special foods 
to assure their health and well-being. In the 
process of time the general dietary standards 
could be raised to meet at least the minimum 
requirements. 


A suggested daily diet for optimum nutrition 
for an adult according to North American 
standards follows: 

Ten ounces of grain products such as bread 
and cereals. 

Slightly more than a pint of milk. 


A half-pound of starch-rich vegetables such 
as potatoes and yams. 


Slightly more than one ounce of leguminous 
vegetables such as peas and beans. 


Four ounces of such vitamin-rich products as 
citrus fruits and tomatoes. 


Four ounces of leafy green and yellow 


vegetables. 
Six ounces of other vegetables and fruits. 
Five ounces of meat, fish or poultry. 
Three ounces of butter and other fats. 
Two ounces of sugar. 
Three eggs (every two days). 
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League of Nations Lists Economic and Social Goals 


HE League of Nations has recently 

published the first part of the report 
of its Delegation on Economic Depressions. 
The report bears the title “The Transition 
from War to Peace Economy”, and a 
summary appears in the July issue of the 
International Labour Review. It contains a 
study of the objectives of economic policy, 
constituting economic and social goals for 
mankind which are condensed into seven 
points as follows:— 


1. That the fullest possible use is made 
of the resources of production, human and 
material, of the skill and enterprise of the 
individual, of available scientific discoveries 
and inventions so as to attain and maintain 
in all countries a stable economy and rising 
standards of living. ' 


2. That, in so far as possible, no man 
or woman able and willing to work should 
be unable to obtain employment for periods 
of time longer than is needed to transfer 
from one occupation to another or, when 
necessary, to acquire a new skill. 
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3. That in the use of these productive 
resources, the provision of goods and ser- 
vices to meet the essential physiological 
needs of all classes of the population in 
food, clothing, house room and medical 
care, 1s a prime consideration. 


4. That society distribute, as far as 
possible, the risk to the individual from 
interruption or reduction of earning power. 


5. That the liberty of each individual to 
choose his own occupation is respected 
and is promoted by equal educational 
opportunities. 


6. That the liberty of each country to 
share in the markets of the world and 
thus obtain access to raw materials and 
manufactured goods bought and sold on 
those markets is promoted by the progres- 
sive removal of obstructions to trade. 

7. That the benefits of modern methods 
of production are made available to all 
peoples both by the progressive removal of 
obstructions to trade and by courageous 
international measures of reconstruction and 
development. 





Coal for the Fifth War Winter in Great Britain 


In discussing the fuel situation for the com- 
ing winter in Great Britain, the Minister of 
Fuel and Power made it clear that “the vast 
majority” of British coal miners were “pulling 
their weight”? in the production of coal. He 
suggested, however, that mine managements 
might make more effective use of pit produc- 
tion committees, which have proved a valu- 
able agency in the operation of the mines. 

The Minister outlined the means by which 
a prospective shortage of about 11,000,000 tons 
that had confronted the country in the autumn 
of 1942 had been overcome. To meet that 
situation the Minister had budgeted for 
3,000,000 tons by increased production and 
called for savings of 8,000,000 tons in economies 
in industrial and domestic consumption. 
Actually the extra production reached 5,200,000 
tons and there had been a saving of 11,000,000 
tons by economy in consumption. It, was freely 
admitted however, that the comparatively 
mild winter in Britain in 1942-43 had helped 
measurably to make these economies possible, 
but there could be no assurance that the 


coming winter would be equally favourable. 


Promising factors were to be found in the 
fact that “the labour position of the industry” 
was almost as good as it was in the summer 


of 1942; that annual wastage was being re- 
duced; that the miners were working more 
shifts than during the pre-war years; that the 
output per shift had increased; and that the 
downward trend of production had been re- 
versed. 

On the other hand, less favourable elements 
in the situation must be taken into account 
and counteracted as far as possible. In the 
first place it should be remembered that “min- 
ing is probably the hardest physical toil of 
all” and that the industry had “suffered 
grievous losses in the younger groups...so that 
more than twenty per cent of the mineworkers 
to-day are over 50 years of age.” Then, too, 
“in any one week there are 50,000 miners who 
did not work as a result of sickness or injury 
and that the number of absences of three days 
or more reported each year is between 150,000 
and 160,000.” The high rate of occupational 
injury or sickness was declared to be the most 
important cause of absenteeism. The Minister 
urged that it was important that every effort 
should be made to reduce avoidable absentee- 
ism. “If it were reduced by one-half it would 
mean an additional 4,000,000 tons of coal per 
annum.” 


Industrial Welfare 


Recreation for War Workers 


N order to determine the extent to which 
organized labour, welfare and kindred 
organizations are interested in the provision 
of recreation for workers, the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell called an Advisory Con- 
ference in Ottawa in April, 1943. 

Among the 49 delegates to this conference 
were representatives of churches, organized 
labour, educational groups, social agencies, etc., 
who, with the wide range of other interests 
present, indicated the tremendous interest 
existing with regard to recreation for workers. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all present 
that the provision of recreation for war workers 
is a necessity which should be undertaken 
under directiom of or with the co-operation 
of the Federal Department of Labour, co- 
operating with local agencies who have already 
devoted some time to working with the 
problem. 

As a result of this conference and further 
discussion between members of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Minister, an Order in 
Council was passed on the 8th of June giving 
approval of Government co-operation in this 
respect. The Minister of Labour has author- 
ized Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant Director of 
National Selective Service, to formulate plans 
as set forth in the Order and to carry out the 
same. 

Following is the text of the Order in Council, 
P.C. 47038: 

Whereas the Minister of Labour reports: 

(1) That the provision of recreational facili- 
ties for war workers will tend to improve 
morale and increase efficiency; 


(2) That the provision of such facilities 
should normally be a local or community re- 
sponsibility; 


(3) That, in consideration of the increase 
of population in certain centres of war produc- 
tion, it is nevertheless advisable for the provin- 
cial governments and the Dominion Government. 
to accept a certain measure of responsibility 
in this connection. 


Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, concurred in by the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, 
and under authority of the War Measures Act, 
Chapter 206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, is pleased to order and doth hereby order 
as follows,— 


1. It shall be the duty of the Director of 
National Selective Service to make every effort 
to negotiate agreements with provinces or muni- 
cipalities with respect to the provision of 
recreational facilities for war workers. 


2. Subject to the approval of the Governor 
General in Council the Minister of Labour may 
enter into agreements, pursuant to section one 
of this Order, providing for an equitable shar- 
ing of costs by the Dominion. 


3. All expenses and costs incurred by the 
Minister of Labour in connection with the 
administration of this Order, and measures 
deemed necessary, including publicity to give 
effect to the provisions of this Order, shall be 
paid out of monies appropriated by Parlia- 
ment to carry out measures deemed necessary 
in consequence of the existence of the state of 
war, and an immediate initial appropriation 
of $40,000 shall be made and placed at the 
disposal of the Minister of Labour for such 
purposes. 





Nutritious Foods for Industrial Workers 


ob HE Health League of Canada is actively 

promoting the idea that adequate, nour- 
ishing food and well-balanced meals, served 
in a sanitary manner in wholesome surround- 
ings, builds up morale and makes for the 
greater efficiency of industrial workers. The 
League points out that surveys show that 
over half the industries of Canada are not 
taking advantage of the morale- and health- 
building effects resulting from helping workers 


to be well fed. It is asserted that this situa- 
tion is partly due to hesitation about “plung- 
ing unguided into a complicated field,” in spite 
of the fact that “many Canadian workers are 
literally underfed” and that “sickness and 
absentecism are the penalties of malnutrition.” 

To counter this objection, the League has: 
undertaken to provide the necessary education 
in nutrition along much the same lines insti- 
tuted for war industries in 1941 by the Nutri- 
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tion Services of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. (L.G., Nov. 1941, p. 
1340.) 

The educational material issued by the Health 
League is designed to reach the employee in 
the factory and the housewife at home. It 
consists of educational posters on nutrition, pay 
envelope inserts for employees, economical 
menus and recipes for the housewife and sup- 
plementary data on nutrition to be issued 
periodically. 

These are furnished to employers at cost 
for distribution among their workers. The 
series of posters are well printed and attrac- 
tively illustrated and are to be posted in 
suitable places in factories and other indus- 
trial plants. The other literature is designed 
for use in the homes of workers. 

It is pointed out that one of the most effec- 
tive ways of improving the eating habits of 
employees is to provide food supervision at 
the plants. This can be done by operating a 


cafeteria, lunch counter or snack bar—or even. 


by serving box lunches. In Britain every fac- 

tory with more than 250 employees provides 

adequate food facilities in the plant, employs 

trained cooks, and serves nutritious meals 
_ from available foods. This service has resulted 
7 in a preference by workers for wholesome, 
nutritious meals, not only on the job, but in 
their homes. 

It is suggested that the following factors be 
kept in mind by employers when considering 
the advisability of starting a cafeteria. (1) 
Lack of good restaurant facilities outside the 
plant. (2) High charges for food outside the 
plant. (3) Undesirable neighbourhood. (4) 
Short lunch period. (5) Large number of 
employees. (6) Continuous shift operation and 
inadequate transportation facilities. 





OLLOWING a study of several months 
into the problem of reducing the heavy 

cost of absence due to sickness in wartime 
industry, the Industrial Division of the Health 
League of Canada has formulated a plan for 
providing health education and medical super- 
vision in Canadian industrial plants. The 
study was carried out by a committee of lead- 
ing industrialists, together with a number of 
public health officials and technical experts, 
and has had the cordial approval of the De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health. 
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It has been found that cafeteria service in 
plants employing 300 or more workers is 
practical, if the meals and prices are planned 
to appeal consistently to at least 150 persons. 
A practical dietitian, assisted by a chef or 
cook, should be employed to supervise the 
cafeteria and additional personnel will be 
determined by the size of the plant. The 
general management may be handled by a 
concessionaire or by the company. Some com- 
panies organize committees elected by the 
workers themseleves to consult with the 
management, thus securing greater co-opera- 
tion. It should be remembered too, that most 
industrial firms have found it necessary to 
subsidize the cafeteria in order to provide 
meals at costs within the means of their 
workers. This yearly subsidy in the average 
500-employee plant is about $7,000 or roughly 
five cents for each meal served. 

The cost of cafeteria equipment in the 
average 500-employee plant is given as 
approximately $12,000—based on minimum 
needs; for a 400-employee plant about $10,000 
and for a 300-employee plant about $8,000. 
The cost of setting up a lunch counter service 
for 300 employees is about $3,000. 

The practice of serving a light snack during 
rest periods or between shifts is now widely 
accepted. Food may be served from a snack 
bar built on wheels for convenience in reach- 
ing different portions of the plant, or it may 
be sold at permanent locations in the plant. 
In either case the food offered for sale should 
be carefully selected with the object of pro- 
viding nutritious food at reasonable prices. 
The equipment for a snack service is rela. 
tively inexpensive. 


Proposed Plan of Medical and Nursing Services for 
Industrial Workers 


Health League of Canada Survey of Absence due to Illness in 
Wartime Industry 


The suggested medical services involve pre- 
employment physical examination, periodic 
physical examination, emergency and first 
aid facilities, advice to employees suffering 
from non-industrial illness while at work, edu- 
cation of employees in accident prevention 
and personal hygiene, elimination or control 
of health hazards, adequate medical records 
filed by medical department, supervision of 
plant sanitation and the use of approved: local 
hospitals. It is also urged that these services 
be carried out in full co-operation with the 
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plant management in all cases, as well as 
with the worker’s family physician. 

It is pointed out that a trained nurse, 
especially one with public health experience, 
is also essential to the health program. In 
plants employing 300 and over it was recom- 
mended there should be one full time nurse 
and an additional nurse for each 500 increase 
in the number of workers. It is not con- 
sidered economical for plants with less than 
300 workers to employ a full time nurse. In 
such cases, a co-operative nursing system for 
small plants is already being developed in 
some areas. Graduate nurses make visits to 
several small plants each day. Their duties 
include giving new employees advice on per- 
sonal hygiene and accident prevention. They 
go through the plants, get to know employees, 
and do necessary surgical dressings. Under 
such a plan one nurse can serve two or three 
plants of 100 employees, or four plants em- 
ploying not more than 60 each. The super- 
vision of food served at a lunch counter or 
snack bar can also be included in the nurse’s 
duties. The approximate cost of a nursing 
service of this type is given as $2 per hour. 

Basic equipment such as a first aid room and 
doctor’s office, an adjoining room with cubicles 
for preparation for physical examinations and 
a waiting room. Large plants often have sep- 
arate waiting rooms for men and women and 
a nurse’s dressing room is an added conven- 
ience. Factors regarded as of major importance 
are quietness, good ventilation, adequate heat- 
ing, toilet facilities, hot and cold running 
water and proper lighting. The dispensary 
equipment would vary naturally with the size 
of the plant, but should be provided with 
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essential medical instruments, furniture and 
supplies. 

An elaborate portfolio of graphic posters, 
pay envelope inserts, and circulars giving data 
on the prevention of sickness has been pre- 
pared and is available at cost to employers 
of labour. This literature is intended for dis- 
tribution by employers to their employees to 
impress workers and their families of the great 
importance of the health of the individual in 
the national economy. A descriptive folder 
points out that the average earner loses at 
least nine days each year due to illness. That 
is an aggregate of approximately 3,000,000 
man days a month for Canadian industrial 
workers, a very serious loss, especially in war- 
time. 

In addition to the educational campaign 
among workers, the Health League is promot- 
ing among employers the importance and the 
necessity of providing medical inspection and 
nursing services in industrial plants. With 
this has been associated’ a campaign for im- 
proved sanitary conditions in plants and in 
plant cafeterias. The nutrition services of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
is lending active assistance in efforts to assure 
workers well balanced meals served in whole- 
some surroundings at reasonable cost in plant 
restaurants and cafeterias. 

Plant surveys show that a factory health 
program costs from $5 to $10 per worker per 
year. It is- asserted that “savings are almost 
double the cost”. (The National Association of 
Manufacturers in the United States, following 
a survey of 2,064 industrial firms has com- 
puted the average saving in a 500-employee 
plant in the United States‘at $5,611 per year.) 
(L.G., January, 1943, p. 11.) 


Prevention of Weight-Lifting Injuries in the United States 


BULLETIN entitled A Gurde to the 
Prevention of Weight-Lifting Injuries, 

was recently issued by the Division of Labour 
Standards of the United States Department of 
Labour as Special Bulletin 11 in a series pub- 
lished by the Department on important prob- 
lems of working conditions and war production. 
Two recent bulletins—Controlling Absenteeism 
and Safety Speeds Productton—were summar- 
ized in the Lasour GazettE, June, 1943, p. 759. 
Material handling, it is pointed out, has long 
been the foremost source of work injuries in 
manufacturing, and strains, sprains and hernias 
incurred in manual lifting and carrying loom 
large among such injuries. The influx into war 
production of untrained workers, many of them 
women, older men and youths who are unused 


to heavy work, has increased the danger of this 
type of accident in wartime. That such acci- 
dents are a serious cause of time-loss is indi- 
cated by the fact that one important industrial 
state reports that back strain has resulted in an 
average time-loss of 19 weeks and another 
state reports the average length of disability 
for all strains due to lifting as 7-2 weeks. 

The bulletin begins with an analysis of the 
causes of weight-lifting accidents, and then 
proceeds to outline certain basic principles for 
their avoidance. These include good planning 
by management in the use of mechanical lift- 
ing and conveying devices and in controllng 
the amount, pace and duration of manual 
lifting and carrying, the proper selection of 
workers in safe lifting and carrying practices. 
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Numerous photographs and diagrams illustrate 
the practical application of these principles. 

As a general guide, in fixing limits to the 
weights workers may be required to lift, it is 
recommended that consideration be given to 
fifty pounds in compact form for male workers 
and to twenty-five pounds in compact form for 
female workers. “It is essential that workers 
engaged in continuous lifting and carrying of 
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weights be given ‘break’ periods—periods free 
from strenuous physical exertion.” 

The bulletin was prepared under the guid- 
ance of a technical advisory committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Ford Motor 
Company, General Motors, the United Air- 
craft Corporation, Westinghouse, Ohio Crank- 
shaft, the US. Public Health Service and the 
US. Department of Labour. 


Importance of Proper Seats and Good Posture for 
Women Workers 


HE relation between good posture and 
the efficiency of women in industry is 
pointed out in a recent pamphlet* published 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour. Poor posture caused 
by continuous standing or improperly adjusted 
seats is one of the factors producing fatigue 
which leads to reduced output, increased 
spoilage and accidents. The harmful effects 
of continuous standing on the health of 
women workers are indicated by figures show- 
ing a much higher incidence of varicose veins 
among women than men. Cases are described 
where output increased appreciably when 
women workers were provided with seats. 
Each job should be studied to determine 
whether it can be done seated and to 


discover the best arrangement of work-bench | 


and seat, the pamphlet recommends. “Re- 
arrangement of work material, readjustment 





“Women’s Effective War 
Washington, 1943. 


* Special Bulletin No 10, 
Work Requires Good Posture’’. 
Price 5 cents. 


of seats, or planning of special types of seats 
can make it possible to provide seating at 
almost any factory job on which women may 
be employed.” Conveyors can bring work to 
seated workers and sliding seats have been 
devised for those working at several machines. 

Tt is considered that the best arrangement of 
work is one which permits alternating between 
sitting and standing, but if this is not 
possible, rest periods should be introduced in 
which the worker can change her position. 
Seats should be adjusted to the individual 
and should meet certain minimum require- 
ments which are laid down in the pamphlet. 
In addition proper illumination must be pro- 
vided if good posture is to be developed, 
and workers should be instructed in good 


- posture habits. 


A list. of references on industrial seating 
and posture is given, and the pamphlet con- 
tains illustrations of satisfactory seats for 
workers manufactured out of wood due to 
wartime metal shortages. 


Labour Conditions in War Contracts in Canada, Great Britain, 
and the United States 


N September 1941, a meeting of Canadian 
and United States Government officials and 
representatives of employers and workers was 
held in New York, under the auspices of the 
International Labour Office. At that confer- 
ence special consideration was given to the 
problem of preventing rival bidders for Gov- 
ernment contracts cutting costs by reducing 
wages, or economizing in other ways at the 
expense of labour. A: brochure based on a 
study of the subject in Canada, Great Britain 
and the United States by the I.L.O. was 
presented to the conference under the title 
“Labour Conditions in War Contracts”. This 
was brought up-to-date in February, 1942, and 
a second enlarged revision was issued in June 
which contains information received up to 
May 1, 1943. 
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In the introduction to the study it is pointed 
out that in many other countries, as well as’ 
in the three countries under review, it is 
an accepted factor in public policy to require 
manufacturers of government supplies and 
contractors engaged in government construc- 
tion work to maintain proper standards of 
wages, hours and working conditions. A'ccord- 
ing to United States administrative officials, 
such stipulations in government contracts have 
benefited three groups: (1) the workers en- 
gaged directly in the performance of work on 
government contracts; (2) other labour en- 
gaged in similar employments, since the 
standards for government work tend to be- 
come general; and (3) employers who custom- 
arily maintain equitable standards and who 
formerly were adversely affected by the com- 
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petition of firms observing lower working 
_ standards. ' 


It is emphasized that in ordinary times the 
direct influence of such provisions in govern- 
ment contracts is probably relatively limited, 
since there are few industries in which gov- 
ernment purchases form a sufficiently large 
proportion of the total output to influence 
general conditions and practices to any great 
extent. But in time of war, government in- 
dustries and constructional activities expand 
enormously and the character and terms of 
government contracts tend to have a cor- 
respondingly important bearing on the prac- 
tices of manufacturers and contractors in 
general. It is considered that the acceptance 
by governments of this responsibility and the 
effective enforcement of fair conditions, 
whether by special rules applying to con- 
tractors, or by some more general type of 
regulation, do much to prevent labour unrest 
and work stoppages and the consequent hold- 
ing up of the flow of essential supplies. 

A great deal has been done in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States to formulate 
and apply policies to achieve this end. In 
Great Britain, for example, a Fair Wages 
Clause has figured in all government con- 
tracts ‘since 1891. The clause requires the 
observance of recognized wages and hours; 
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but these wages and hours are not themselves 
specified in the contract. 


In Canada and the United States, on the 
other hand, specific minimum rates of wages 
and maximum normal hours of work which 
must be observed, are set out in detail in 
certain classes of contracts, or are prescribed 
for all contracts in certain industries. In both 
countries the problems of wartime labour 
policy have been complicated by the division 
of authority between Federal and provincial 
or state governments. In the United States, 
for example, though none of the Federal 
labour laws prohibit continuous operation or 
shift work, or sets a rigid limit to the number 
of hours which may be worked in any week, 
there are a number of state laws which 
prohibit Sunday work, or the employment of 
women at night, or the employment of any 
worker for more than 48 hours in one week. 
In Canada, the limited range of federal 
authority before the war made it necessary to 
insert special labour clauses in government 
contracts. 


The brochure provides an interesting digest 
of the procedures followed in each of the 
three countries with respect to the labour 
problems inherent in the placement of govern- 
ment wartime contracts. 





Off-the-Job Accidents Reduce War Manpower 


(¢CTATISTICAL BULLETIN,” published 

by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, is authority for the statement that 
“at least three workers in the country at large 
are killed in off-the-job accidents for every two 
that are fatally injured while on the job.” 
These conclusions were reached following a 
statistical study of several thousand cases of 
industrial life insurance claims. 

Even before the war: manpower shortage 
had become acute, many safety-conscious em- 
ployers were aware of this off-the-job wastage, 
and many of them had designed their accident 
prevention programs to extend beyond their 
plant boundaries. National and local organl- 
zations, too, were making efforts to prevent 
“after-the-whistle-blows” accidents on the high- 
way, in the home and in recreational centres. 

It is asserted that for many industries and 
occupations, the ratio of workers killed in 
non-occupational to those killed in occupa- 
tional accidents is greater than three to two. 
However, in times of great industrial activity, 
such presumably as the present, the propor- 
tion of industrial accidents would probably 


be higher, and in some instances much higher 


than in normal times. 
On the other hand, in certain occupations, 


such, for example, as that of store clerks, 
office workers, or printers, occupational accl- 
dents account for less than ten per cent of 
all accidental deaths. It would seem, there- 
fore, that workers in these and similar occu- 
pations are safer at work than after hours, 
in so far as fatal accidents are concerned. 
To a lesser degree this is claimed to be true 
of such tradesmen as machinists, carpenters 
and iron and steel mill workers, whose em- 
ployment is subject to considerable hazards. 

It was found that it is only in the definitely 
hazardous occupations that fewer workers are 
killed off the job than during work. The 
occupation with the greatest hazard reported 
in this study was electric light and power 
linemen for which more than six times as 
many occupational as non-occupational acci- 
dents were reported; coal miners had 2} times 
as many, while among structural iron workers 
and railway trainmen the ratio was two to one. 

In the interest of the war effort it was 
indicated that safety engineers, and employers 
should make off-the-job safety an integral 
part of their safety programs. It is con- 
sidered essential, too, that workers should co- 
operate fully in checking and reducing this 
wastage of manpower. 
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National War Labour Board 


Revision of Cost-of-Living Bonus for Construction Industry 


HE National War Labour Board, issued a 

finding and direction, effective June 1, 
1943, on the application of the National Joint 
Conference Board of the Construction In- 
dustry. This direction was the result of reso- 
lutions passed unanimously at the May 3, 
meeting of the Conference Board. These 
resolutions recommended a minimum bonus 
of $2.25 per week, to be mandatory instead 
of permissive, and to remain in effect for one 
year. 

The finding and direction of the National 
War Labour Board approved this principle, 
the major exception being that apprentices and 
others under 21 years of age should receive 
9 per cent of their weekly earnings. For 
periods of less than a week the bonus will be 
on a pro rata basis. 

Those workers already receiving more than 
$2.25 per week as a cost of living bonus will 
not be affected, and the Order does not affect 
the basic wage. The following is the text of 
the Board’s finding and direction: 


Finding 


The National War Labour Board finds that 
the National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, representative of both 
employers and employees, at its meeting held 
in Ottawa on Monday, May 3, 1943, unani- 
mously approved the following Resolution: 

“The meeting noted the recommendations that 
- had been considered by the Regional War 
Labour Boards concerning the amount and ad- 
justment of cost of living bonus for the con- 
struction mdustry, and approved the proposal 
that those manual workers in the construction 
industry who have not received, pursuant to the 
provisions of H.M. No. 4, a cost of living bonus 
of five cents per hour or its equivalent should 
have their present bonus increased as from a 
date hereunder proposed, to an amount calcu- 
lated on the increase in the cost of living index 
from ‘April 1, 1941, to. February 1,° 1943, or 
thereabouts, and amounting to approximately 
$2.074 per week. This amount is to be paid 
on a weekly basis in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 38(2) of P.C. 5963. Those 
manual workers in the industry who pursuant 
to the provisions of E.M. No. 4, have received 
a cost of living bonus of 5 cents per hour or 
more, should continue to be paid such bonus as 
is now in effect on the condition that it be paid 
with respect to standard working hours only. 

“When permissive decisions have been made 
it is desired that these and other decisions 
affecting cost of living bonuses should be made 
mandatory. 
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“It is understood that the acceptance of the 
wage rates in effect on April 1, 1941, or in fact 
at any date, as a base from which cost of living 
bonus should be paid or computed, or the amount 
of cost of living bonus itself, shall not prejudice 
the right of ei ither employers or employees to 
contend as to the extent, if any, to which such 
rates reflected or reflect increase in living costs 
occurring since August, 1939. 

EG ts contemplated that employers and em- 
ployees shall not be precluded from making 
application for adjustment of the base wage 
rates in such cases as it can be shown that the 
wage rates in any trade in any. locality are ‘low’ 
within the meaning of the provisions of P.C. 
5963. It is anticipated, however, in view of the 
provisions of the resolution and recommendation 
adopted by the National Joint Conference Board 
of the Construction Industry, (as referred to in 
E.M. No. 4) and having regard to the time 
which has since elapsed, also changes in con- 
ditions which have since occurred, that any 
application to justify approval of any increase 
in basic wage rates would necessarily have to 
show exceptional conditions. 

“Concerning the date of adjustment of bonus 
awards, it is agreed that the first payroll period 
beginning on or after May 15th should be set 
as the date at which the annual adjustment of 
the cost of living bonus for all manual trades in 
the construction industry should be made. 

“Those employees who would receive an in- 
crease under the above noted proposed adjust- 
ment with respect to the amount of the cost 
of living bonus would receive such increase 
commencing May 15th, 1943. In regard to those 
cost of living bonus awards made pursuant to 
E.M. No. 4 and amounting to five cents per 
hour or more, those which expire before May 
15, 1943, would be extended to this latter date 
while those expiring after May 15, 1943, would 
be extended to May 15, 1944.” 

In Section 46 of Order in Council, P.C. 5963, 
it is provided: 

“(1) The National Board, may, with respect 
to any employer or employee, or any class of 
employers or employees, direct that any increase 
or decrease in a cost of living bonus or that the 
commencement of the payment thereof be made 
at a time and in respect of intervals other than 
those specified in Sections 34. 

““(2) No direction may be made under this 
Section by a Regional Board.” 

It would be fair and reasonable that the 
amount of cost of living bonus should be ad- 
justed as provided in the Resolution of the 
National Joint Conference Board of the Con- 
struction Industry, as quoted herein, and under 
the stated conditions appianle thereto, except 
that: 


(a the amount of such ‘eget of living bonus 
shall be calculated on the rise in the 
adjusted cost of living index number from 
the month of April, 1941, (107-7) to the 
adjusted cost of living index number for 
the month of April, 1943, (116-7) and 
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(ii) manual workers in the construction in- 
dustry who, by authority of Findings and 
Directions issued by a Regional War 
Labour Board, are receiving cost of living 
bonus of more than five cents per hour 
shall continue to be paid the existing rate 
of bonus on the condition that such bonus 
shall be paid only with respect to normal 
working hours. 


Direction 


The National War Labour Board, under the 
power conferred upon it by Section 46 of Order 
in Council, P.C. 5963, orders that the provisions 
of the above mentioned Resolution of the Na- 
tional Joint Conference Board of the Construc- 
tion Industry shall be made effective by em- 
ployers in the construction industry for their 
manual workers with effect from June 1, 1948, 
except that the amount of cost of living bonus to 
be paid shall be calculated on the rise in the 
adjusted cost of living index number from the 
month of April, 1941, (107-7) to the adjusted 
cost of living index number for the month of 
April, 1943, (116:7) amounting to a cost of 
living bonus of two dollars and twenty-five 

$2.25) cents per week to employees to whom 

ection 48 (iii) (a) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963, applies, and of nine 
(9%) per cent of their weekly wage rates to 
employees to whom Section 48 (iii) (b) of the 
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Order applies; the payment of such weekly 
amount of cost of living bonus where less than 
the.normal number of working hours in the 
week, not including overtime, are worked to be 
made proportionately in accordance with Section 
388 (2) of P.C. 5963, which reads: 


Where an employee works less than the 
normal number of working hours in a week, 
not including overtime, the cost of living 
bonus paid to him in respect of such week 
shall be that proportion of the cost of living 
bonus payable with respect to the whole of 
such week which the number of hours, not 
including overtime, he actually worked, is to 
the He thay number of working hours in the 
week. 


In cases in which manual workers are receiv- 
ing amounts of cost of living bonus of more than 
five cents per hour by authority of Findings and 
Directions issued by a Regional War Labour 
Board, such amounts of bonus shall be main- 
tained and continued in effect, provided that 
the bonus shall be paid only in respect of norma] 
working hours, as provided by Section 38 (2) 
of P.C. 5963. 

Payment of cost of living bonus in amounts 
as provided herein shall be maintained and con- 
tinued in effect until May 15, 1944, subject to 
such adjustment, if any, as pursuant to the 
terms of P.C. 5963, may be determined to be 
effective from that date. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 

with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 

Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 

of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 

and ‘Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. f 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article 
gives an account of all applications for Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GAZETTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial (Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity. 
of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1942 will be found 
on page 949. 

The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


N the month of June, three Boards of Con- 

ciliation and Investigation submitted their 

reports in connection with the following dis- 
putes :— 

(1) Between the Allison Logging Company, 
Ltd., the Kelley Logging Company, Ltd., J. R. 
Morgan Ltd., and Pacific Mills, Ltd., all of 
Queen Charlotte Islands, B.C., and their em- 
ployees, members of Local 1-71, United Wood- 
workers of America. 

(2) Between the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 397, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 

(3) Between. Defence Industries Ltd., 
Brownsburg, P.Q., and its employees, members 


of the Munitions Workers’ Federal Union 
CP oo LH.) 
The texts of the reports of the Boards will 


be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


During the month of June, 12 applications* 
for the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the provision of 


* By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are specifically charged with the duty of adjudi- 
cating wage demands. Therefore all applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in which wages are the sole cause of the dispute 
are removed from the ambit of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the applicants are referred to their 
respective War Labour Board. 
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the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were (4) From employees of the Aluminum 


' Shipyards, 


received in the Department of Labour as fol- 
lows :— 


(1) From employees of the Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, 
P.Q., members of Circo Employees Associa- 
tion. The dispute, which concerns union recog- 
nition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, was said by the applicants 
to affect 1,000 employees directly and 200 
indirectly. On June 10, Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 


tigate the dispute. 


(2) From employees of the Collingwood 
Limited, Collingwood, Ontario, 
members of Local 4, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada. 


Nine hundred employees were said by appli- 


cants to be directly affected in the dispute, 
which developed out of a request for the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 

(3) From employees of West Coast Ship- 
builders, Limited, and Hamilton Bridge 
(Western), Limited, Vancouver, B.C., mem- 
bers of the following trade unions: Local No. 1, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union 
of Canada; Local No. 2, Dock and Shipyard 
Workers’ Union of Vancouver and District; 
Lodge No. 692, International Association of 
Machinists; Local No. 115, International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Local No. 1, 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada; 
Local No. 2, Amalgamated Shipwrights, Join- 
ers, Boat Builders and Caulkers; Local No. 
170, United Association of Journeymen, 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of United States 
and Canada; and Local No. 3, Amalgamated 
Electrical Workers. The disputes concern the 
inclusion of a closed' shop clause in agreements 
with the employing companies, and were said 
by the applicants to affect 4,134 employees. 
On June 15, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Vancouver, B.C., was appointed as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. In his report received on June 
24, the Commissioner stated that he had been 
unable to effect a settlement of the disputes 
and recommended that a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation be established. Accor- 
dingly, the Board was established by the 
Minister of Labour on June 28, and Mr. 
H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., Nakusp, B.C., was 
appointed a member of the Board on the 
nomination of the employees. At the end of 
the month the employing companies had been 
requested to submit their nomination of a 
person to be appointed to the Board. 


Limited, Sherbrooke, 


Company of Canada, Limited, La Tuque, 
P.Q., members of Local 23435, International 
Union of Aluminum Workers (A.F. of L.). 
The dispute, which was said to affect 600 
employees, concerns union recognition and 
the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment. 

(5) From employees of the Canadian Auto- 
motive Trim, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, mem- 
bers of Local 195, United Automobile Workers 
of America. The dispute, which concerns the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was said by the applicants to affect 206 em- 


ployees. On June 28, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Indus- 


trial Relations Offieer, Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, Ontario, was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to make an investigation of the dispute. 

(6) From employees of Maranda and La- 
brecque. Limited, Quebec, P.Q., members of 
Local No. 170, International’ Union of Dyers 
and Finishers. The dispute, which arose out 
of the employees’ request for union recogni- 
tion and the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement, was said to affect 41 employees 
directly and 49 indirectly. During May, the 
employees had gone on strike. On June 26, 
following the receipt of the application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, Mr. 
Frank Lafortune, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
who was in Quebec City, was requested to 
investigate. 

(7) From employees of Leavens Brothers 
Training, Limited, London, Ontario, members 
of Unit No. 5, Canadian Aircraft Workers’ 
Association (C.C.L.). The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 250 employees, 
concerned the dismissal of one employee. The 
application was returned for revision and at 
the end of the month had not been re-submit- 
ted. 

(8) From employees in the Dining and 
Sleeping Car Service of the Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, P.Q., members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. The dispute, 
which developed out of a request to open 
negotiations for a revision of the schedule 
governing wages and working conditions, was 
said by the applicants to affect 2,100 employ- 
ees. 

(9) From employees of the North American 
Cyanamid Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, members of Local 175, United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America. The 
dispute, which concerns the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement, was said to affect 
700 employees directly and 950 indirectly. 
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(10) From employees of the Peck Rolling 
Mills, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Local 2174, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which was said by the applicants 
to affect 201 employees, concerns the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement. 


(11) From employees of Central Aircraft, 
Limited, London, Ontario, members of Cen- 
tral Aircraft Workers’ Association, Unit 2 of 
the Canadian Aircraft Workers’ Association 
(C.C.L.). The dispute, which concerns the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was said to affect 1,150 employees directly and 
400 indirectly. 

(12) From employees of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Company, Limited, (General Machine 
Shop and Merchants Branches) Montreal, 
P.Q., members of Local 102, United Textile 
Workers of America. The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 966 employees, 
concerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement. 


Boards Established 


On June 8, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute betwen the Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, Ontario, and _ its 
employees, members of the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America (L.G., 
March, 1943, p. 324). On June 7, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ontario, who was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute, recommended that a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation be established 
as he had been unable to bring about a 


_ mutually satisfactory settlement of the dis- 


pute. The personnel of the. Board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge Jan M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, Ontario, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Colonel Hugh A. Rose, K.C., Welland, 
Ontario, and Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
Ontario, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian Furnace Limited, Port 
Colborne, Ontario, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local No. 1177, United Steelworkers 
of America, (L.G., May, 1948, p. 598). 
Following the receipt of the application for 
the establishment of a Board, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Toronto, Ontario, was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to make an investigation. The 
Commissioner reported that the circumstances 
warranted the establishment of a board and 
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recommended accordingly. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
A. J. Gordon, Windsor, Ontario, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the board; Messrs. J. J. 
Robinette, Toronto, Ontario, and Maxwell 
Sauder, Hamilton, Ontario, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


On June 16, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 


dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways (Work Equipment Department), 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and its employees, 


members of Divisions 142 and 226, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., June, 1948, p. 765). 
On May 24, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ont., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. The Commissioner’s 
report received on June 15, recommended the 
establishment of a board. Mr. William J. 
Waines, Winnipeg, Man., was appointed on 
the nomination of the employees, but on 
June 22, he advised the department that 
owing to previous commitments he would be 
unable to accept the appointment. Subse- 
quently on further nomination of the 
applicants, Mr. John E. L. Graham, Winnipeg, 
Man., was appointed a member of the board. 
Mr. Frederick T. Collins, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was appointed a member of the board 
on the nomination of the employer and at 
the end of the month the two members were 
conferring with a view to making a joint 
recommendation of a person to act as third 
member and chairman of the Board. 


On June 21, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a © 
dispute between Atlas Steels, Limited, 
Welland, Ont., and its employees members 
of Local 525, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (L.G., June, 
1943, p. 762). Following receipt of the 
application for the establishment of a board 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., was authorized as an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. On June 16, a vote was taken 
to determine the bargaining agency of the 
employees which resulted in favour of the 
applicant union. Subsequently the Commis- 
sioner reported that he had been unable to 
effect a mutually satisfactory settlement of 
the dispute and recommended that a board 
be established. The National vice-president 
of the organization concerned advised the 
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department on June 25 that the union had_ 
made an application under the provisions of . 


the Ontario Collective Bargaining Act for 
certification as the bargaining agency of the 
employees of the Company, and until the 
decision of the Labour Court is made, he 
requested that the ‘Department do _ not 
proceed further with the constitution of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on June 21, to deal with a 
dispute between the International \Nickel 


Company of Canada, Limited, Port Colborne, 


Ont., and its employees, members of Local 


- 637, International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers (L.G., June 1943, p. 763). 


On May 27, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 


trial Relations Officer, Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, Ont., had been author- 


ized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis-_ 


sioner, to make an _ investigation of the 
dispute and recommended the establishment 
of a Board. At the end of the month, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., had been 
appointed to the Board on the nomination 
of the employees and the employing com- 
pany had been requested to submit the name 
of a person for appointment to the Board. 

On June 3, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, PQs andits 
employees, members of Local 2982, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 763). Following the receipt of the applica- 
tion, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
was authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to make an _ investigation. 
Being unable to effect a satisfactory settle- 


ment of the dispute, the Commissioner recom- 


mended the establishment of a board. At the 
end of the month Messrs. Guy Desaulniers 
and D. ‘A. Paterson, both of Montreal, had 
been appointed on the nomination of the 
employees and employer respectively, and 
were conferring with a view to making a 
joint recommendation of a person to act as 
third member and chairman of the board. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on May 27, to deal with a 
dispute between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 240, United 
Automobile Workers of America and em- 
ployees, members of the Formocan Employees’ 
Association (L.G., June, 1948, p. 763) was 
fully constituted on June 19. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows: Honourable Mr. 
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Justice John Keiller MacKay, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Dr. H. A. 
Logan, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
accordance with arrangements made with both 
of the applicant organizations; and Mr. W. H. 
Furlong, K.C., Windsor, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on May 24, 
to deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Glass Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local No. 3, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Glass Workers (C.C.L.) 
(L.G., June 1948, p. 764), was completed during 
the month of June. The personnel of ithe board 
is as follows: Dr. C. A. Wright, K.C., Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the board; Messrs. R. R. Evans, 
K.C., Hamilton, Ont., and Bora Laskin, Tor- 
onto, Ont., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on May 26 to deal with a 
dispute between the Office Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Newmarket, 
Ont,. and its employees, members of Local 
No. 7, National Union of Furniture Workers 
(C.C.L.) (L.G., June 1943, p. 764) was fully 
constituted on June 18. The personnel of the 
board is as follows: Dr. Alexander Brady, 
University of Toronto, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Messrs. Bora Laskin and J. J. Robinette, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees 
and employer respectively. All three mem- 
bers of the board reside in Toronto. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in May to 
deal with the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q., 
and its dining-car service employees, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(L.G., June 1943, p. 764), was completed on 
June 2. The personnel of the board is as fol- 
lows: Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. 
Gillanders, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of Messrs. W. A. Sinclair, K.C., and 
George B. Bagwell, both of Toronto, Ont., 
respectively the employer’s and employees’ 
nominees on the Board. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour to deal 
with the dispute between Sawyer-Massey, 
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Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 520, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America (L.G,,. 
June 1943, p. 764) was fully constituted on 
June 7. The personnel of the board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, Ont., appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Mr. Gordon 
R. Munnoch, K.C., Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer; and Dr. 
Christian Silvertz, London, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. 


In the last issue of the Lasour Gazerts, it 
was reported that the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Joseph Archambault had been appointed 
chairman of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between Sorel Industries, Limited, 
Sorel, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
the Metal Trades Council of Sorel. On June 
10, Mr. Justice Archambault advised the de- 
partment that he would be unable to accept 
the appointment. Messrs. J. A. L’Heureux, 
Sorel, P.Q., and Paul Fournier, Montreal, 
P.Q., members of the board were then re- 
quested to reconfer on the recommendation of 
another person to act as chairman. On June 
17, Hon. Mr. Justice Wilfrid’ Lazure, Montreal, 
P.Q., was appointed chairman of the board on 
the recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers. 


On June 14 the constitution was completed 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established May 24 to deal with a dispute 
between the Morrow Screw and Nut Com- 
pany, Limited, and Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ont., and 
their employees, members of Local 2918, 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., June 
1943, p. 764). The personnel of the board is 
as follows: His Honour Judge Ian M. Mac- 
donell, Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Messrs. J. J. Robinette, Toronto, 


- QOnt., and John J. Sullivan, Hamilton, Ont., 


appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


A revised application was received on June 
3, for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between Prairie Airways, Limited, 
Aircraft Division, Moose Jaw, Sask., and its 
employees, members of Local 2688, United 


Steelworkers of America (L.G., April 1943, p. 


468). On June 9, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Indus- 
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trial Relations Officer, Dominion Department 
of Labour, Winnipeg, Man., was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to make an investigation of the dispute. 

On June 12, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Montreal, P.Q., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
deal with a dispute between L. Sable, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 54, International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada. (L.G., June 1943, p. 763). The Com- 
missioner recommended the rejection of the 
application as he found that the employing 
company was not engaged in war work and 
therefore the dispute did not fall within the 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, as extended by Order in Council PC. 
3495. Accordingly the parties to the dispute 
were advised that a board would not be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ont., was authorized on June 10, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
make an investigation of the dispute between 
the Anglo-Canadian Leather Company, 
Limited, Huntsville, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the International Fur and Leather 
Workers of the United States and Canada 
(L.G., June 1948, p. 763). 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in May from employees of Electric 
Steels, ‘Limited, Cap de la Madeleine, 
P.Q., (L:G., June 1948, p. 763). On. June 
9, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Fredericton, N.B., was authorized on June 9, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to make an investigation of the dispute be- 
tween Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, East Saint John, N.B., and 
its employees, members of Local No. 3, In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (L.G. June 1948, p. 763). 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners 


In the dispute between the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, Toronto, Ont., 
and its employees, members of the Canadian 
Association of Railwaymen (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 597), a report was reecived from Mr. J. 
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Douglas McNish, K.C., who had _ been 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. In 
view of the agreement between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the company, 
effective January 1, 1948, the Commissioner 
recommended that a board be not established. 
This recommendation was concurred in and 
the interested parties advised accordingly. 

A report was received from Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion ‘De- 
partment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., who had 
been authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute 
between the Massey-Harris Company, Limited 
(Verity Works), Brantford, Ont., and its 
employees, members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 595). The Commissioner reported against 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, the officials of the union 
having failed to produce evidence that it 
represented a majority of the employees con- 
cerned. The interested parties were therefore 
advised that a board would not be established. 


Settlements 


On June 23, the department was advised 
that an agreement had been signed by Border 
Cities Industries, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America (C.I.0.) 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1246). Following the 
receipt of the application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation in this case, 
Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Ontario Department of Labour, who had been 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, reported that he had been 
successful in having the parties to the dispute 
agree to the taking of a representation vote 
of the hourly rated employees. The vote 
resulted in favour of the applicant union. 
In view of the agreement now reached 
between the parties the application for the 
establishment of a board has been with- 
drawn. ‘The agreement between the company 
and the union is summarized in the. article 
entitled “Recent Collective Agreements”, 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

The Department was also advised during 
the month of June that an agreement had 
been signed between the Breithaupt Leather 
Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 300, Tnterna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of 
the United States and Canada (L.G., May, 
1943, p. 594). Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, who was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
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make an investigation of the dispute following 
the receipt of the application, reported that 
he had arranged for the taking of a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees, to determine 
their choice of a bargaining agency. The 
vote resulted in favour of the local union 
of the International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union. An agreement having been reached 
the application for the establishment of a 
board has now been withdrawn. The agree- 
ment between the company and the union is 
summarized in the article entitled “Recent 
Collective Agreements”, appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


During June a settlement was reported in 
the dispute between the De Havilland <Air- 
craft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 112, United 
Automobile Workers of ‘America (L.G., Dec., 
1942, p. 1376). In November His Honour 
Judge Ian M. Macdonell, the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner appointed to 
investigate the dispute had recommended that 
the matter in dispute be allowed to stand 
until March, 1948, when the continuation or 
expiration of the existing agreement between 
the company and the Employees Association 
would come up for decision. The Commis- 
sioner further recommended that in March 
an election be held to decide the bargaining 
agent desired by the employees. Accord- 
ingly, on March 22, 1948, a representation 
vote was held and resulted in favour of 
Local 112, United Automobile Workers of 
America. Following the representation vote 
an agreement was. signed between the com- 
pany.and the union and the application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was withdrawn by the 
applicant union. The agreement is summar- 
ized in the article entitled “Recent Collective 
Agreements”, appearing elsewhere in _ this 
issue. 

During the month of June, the Depart- 
ment was advised that a collective labour 
agreement had been concluded between the 
Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of. Local 12291, Dis- 
trict 11, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 779). . The agreement between the com- 
pany and the union which is based on the 
recommendations of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed in this 
matter, is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Collective Agreements”, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 

On June 10, on the request of the 
applicant union, the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
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Clark-Ruse Aircraft, Limited, Lakeburn, N.B., 
and its employees, members of Local 2889, 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., April, 


1943, p. 472), was withdrawn, the parties to- 


the dispute having concluded a collective 
labour agreement. : 

The Department was notified on June 3 
that the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the dispute between the Sterling 
Clothing Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America (L.G., 
March, 1948, p. 325) had been formally with- 
drawn, an amicable settlement having been 
reached between the company and the union. 

Following the taking of a representation 
vote, in which the applicant union received 
a majority of the votes cast, the application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Anaconda American 
Brass Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local No. 1, Indus- 
trial Union of Copper and Brass Workers 
(C.C.L.) (L.G., May, 1948, p. 598) was with- 
drawn, the company having previously agreed 
to bargain collectively with any agency which 
represented the majority of their employees. 

On June 16 the Department was advised 
that an agreement had been signed by the 
Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, Pene- 
-tanguishene, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local No. 24, Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (L.G., May, 19438, 
p. 595). As a result, the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was withdrawn at the request 
of the applicant union. The agreement 
reached between the parties is summarized 


in the article entitled “Recent Collective 
Agreements”, appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 


On June 9, the application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Goods Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 132, United 
Rubber Workers of America (L.G., June, 
1943, p. 763), was withdrawn, the company 
and the union having agreed to draw up a 
contract covering all matters on which there 
was agreement. 


Applications Withdrawn 


On June 1, at the request of the applicant 
employees, the application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with a dispute between the 
Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, 
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Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
2901, United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
The union 
representative advised the department that 
this action was taken in view of the fact 
that the United Steelworkers of America had 
transferred its membership and _ jurisdiction 
at the company’s plant, to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 

The Department was requested on June 22, 
to withdraw the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with the dispute between the 
Sangamo Company, Limited, Leaside, Ont., 


-and its employees, members of the United 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (L.G., Feb., 1943, p. 194). In request- 
ing the withdrawal of the application the 
union representative advised that in all prob- 
ability the matter would be taken before 
the Ontario Labour Court, under the provi- 
sions of the Ontario Collective Bargaining 
Act. ; 

The Department was notified on June 2, 
by the union’s representative that the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
the dispute between the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 1005, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Feb., 1943, 
p. 196), was being withdrawn. 

The application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company, Limited, Fort 
William, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 719, International Association of 
Machinists (L.G., May, 1943, p. 595), was 
withdrawn, the company and the union having 
reached an amicable settlement of the matter 
in dispute. 

Strike Votes 


On May 12, the Department received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company, Limited; Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited; and the George T. Davie and Sons, 
Limited, Lauzon, P.Q., and their respective 
employees, members of Locals 3, 6 and 7, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 
Canada (L.G., June, 1943, p. 766). The union 
representatives informed the department that 
they would accept the recommendations of 
the board but the companies, while accepting 
certain provisions in the board’s findings, 
refused to accept the recommendation of the 
board with respect to the closed shop and 
check-off provisions. When the companies 
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failed to implement the board’s findings, 
the representatives of the unions involved 
requested that a strike vote be taken under 
the supervision of the Department of Labour 
as provided for in Order in Council P.C. 7307. 
The vote was taken on June 10 and resulted 
in 5,895 voting in favour of going on strike 
and 217 against, with 63 spoiled ballots. 
Later, a strike occurred when the companies 
and the, unions failed to reach an amicable 
settlement of the dispute. On June 15, the 
Government appointed a Controller of certain 
Quebec shipyards including the Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, Limited 
and George T. Davie and Sons, Limited. 
Later, an agreement was reached and the men 
returned to work. 

In the understanding-reached the companies 
agreed to support and press for the following 
conditions before the National War Labour 
Board :— 


(1) The basic wage rates existing in the 
Montreal district shipyards and that the 
new wage rates set by the Board be 
retroactive to April 16, 1943; (2) holidays 
with pay; (3) cost-of-living monus of $4.25 
per week as against the present bonus of 
$2.10 per week; (4) overtime to be paid 
after 48 hours in any one week or after 
8 hours in any one day. The understanding 
provided that the starting and quitting 
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time on the night shift would be between 
6 p.m. and 7 a.m., at the discretion of the 
companies but no less than 8 hours. 


The companies agreed to work aggressively 
for an improvement in labour relations and 
to set up production committees composed 
of labour and management. They also agreed 
to instruct their superintendents, foremen and 
other officials to take no steps to dissuade 
employees from becoming members of the 
union. ' 


The unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the F. X. 
Drolet Company, Quebec, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 74, Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America was received in April 20 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 613). The recommenda- 
tion of the board that a representation vote 
of the employees be taken was subsequently 
rejected by the company. The applicant- 
union then requested that a strike vote be 
taken under the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 7307. The vote was taken on June 17 
and of the foundry employees, 15 voted in 
favour of going on strike and 13 against; 
while of the employees in the remainder of 
the plant 7 were in favour of going on 
strike and 58 against, with 1 spoiled ballot. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Allison Logging Company, Wa 
the Kelley Logging Company, Ltd., J. R. Morgan, Ltd., and 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., and .their Employees. 


N June 7, the Minister of Labour re- 

ceived a report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Allison Log- 
ging Company, Ltd. the Kelley Logging 
Company, Ltd., J. R. Morgan, Ltd., and 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., all of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, B.C., and their employees, members 
of Local 1-71, International Woodworkers of 
America (L.G., Nov., 1942, p. 1249). 


The personnel of the Board was as. follows: 
His Honour Judge A. M. Harper, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. R. H. Tupper, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer; 
and Mr. Arthur J.. Turner, M.L.A., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. All 
three members reside in Vancouver, BC. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. A. J. Turner; Mr. R. H. 
Tupper submitted a minority report. . 


The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of adispute between The Allison 
Logging Company, Limited, The Kelley 
Logging Company, Limited, J. R. Morgan, 
Limited, and Pacific Mills Limited, all of 
Queen Charlotte Islands, B.C., Employers; 
and their respective employees, members 
of Local 1-71, International Woodworkers 
of Ameria, Employees. 


This Board held its first sittings at the City 
of Vancouver on the 4th day of January, 
1943. It should be explained that, owing to 
the inaccessibility of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the difficulties and uncertainties 
of transportation to and from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands during the winter season, 
it was decided after consultation with the 
parties involved that the hearings of this 
arbitration should be held at the City of 
Vancouver. 

As required by the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, an endeavour was made by 
the Board to have the parties reach an 
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amicable settlement, but these efforts proved 
futile and it became necessary to hear the 
evidence adduced by both parties in due 
course. t 

At the first public hearing of this Board 
objection was taken by Counsel for the em- 
ployers to the jurisdiction of the Board, the 
point being raised that the issue as to whether 
the employers should ‘bargain with the 
International Woodworkers of America was not 
a dispute within the meaning of the Statute. 
The Board decided that this was a matter 
for the decision of the Minister, and the 
Minister having given his decision and estab- 
lished the Board, that under Sec. 7, Subsec. 2 
of the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act” 
the authority of the Board was not open to 
question, and accordingly the hearings pro- 
ceeded. 

At the first sittings of the Arbitration Board 
it was agreed by Counsel of both parties that 
the employer, the Allison Logging Company, 
Limited, ‘should be eliminated from these 
proceedings, as a large part of its holdings 
had been taken over by the Aero Timber 
Products Limited. Counsel for the employees 
stated that he had no authority to represent 
the few remaining workmen who were still 
in the employ of the Allison Logging Com- 
pany, Limited. Accordingly no evidence was 
presented on behalf of these employees. 

The main issue involved in this dispute was 
recognition by the employers of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America as the 
bargaining agent of the employees. A very 
large majority of the employees (over 90 per 
cent) are members of this International 
Union. Their demand was that the employ- 
ers should negotiate with the officers of that 
Union as the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees. 

The employers refused to do so and offered 
an employer-employee agreement as an 
alternative. This alternative proposal, by 
secret ballot of the employees, was rejected. 

Collective bargaining and written agree- 
ments with democratic unions under their 
own selected leadership is the best machinery 
for producing and maintaining a condition 
of harmony in industry whilst at the same 
time providing a means of expression of 
Opinion and protection for the employees. 

We might here quote Hon. Mr. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour in 1941, and now Secretary 
of State, who, when explaining the govern- 
ment’s policy on Labour stated, “Might I 
suggest that we can defeat totalitarianism at 
home and abroad only if we really put our 
trust in the democratic process, not only in 
our political life but in our industrial life. ‘T 
believe this is the essence of industrial 
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democracy and that it must be woven even 
more firmly into the fabric of industrial re- 
lations.” And further, “Employees should 
be free to organize in trade unions free from 
any control by employers or their agents.” 
“Hmployees should be free to negotiate with 
employers through representatives of their 
own choosing with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement.” 

Counsel for the employers emphasized that 
the political opinions of certain of its officials 
and certain resolutions passed by the union’s 
International Conventions in the U.S.A. made 
this union unworthy to be a party to any 
contractual relation. It may be noted in 
passing that the active leaders of the I.W.A. 
have been in Canada since the beginning of 
the present war and no action has been taken 
against them by the Dominion Authorities 
for any utterances or actions of theirs during 
that time. If the Government of Canada 
under the drastic powers of the War Measures 
Act found no occasion to interfere or make 
any attempt to suppress their activities, it is 
not the function of this Board to delve into 
the political opinions of its leaders and to 
use such opinions as a ground to deny the 
large body of workmen involved in this 
arbitration their right to collective bargaining. 

In our opinion the good sense and sound 
judgment of Canadian workmen can be trusted 
to select such representatives as are capable 
of voicing and pressing their legitimate claims 
for better working conditions, and it would 
be a dangerous and unwise policy for any out- 
side body or person to endeavour to direct 
the selection of their leaders or to attempt 
in any way to pick or choose such representa- 
tives of labour. Any attempt of this kind 
would surely be resented, would lead to con- 
tinual friction, and would hamper the pro- 
motion of satisfactory relations between em- 
ployer and employees. The day of paternalism 
in the selection of representatives of labour 
is gone, and any employers or others who 
seek to interfere with or control in any way 
the representatives of Unions only invite 
trouble. 

The members of Local 1-71 I.W.A. elect 
delegates to attend an annual convention at 
which the election of officers takes place. 
This organization being conducted on a 
democratic basis, then obviously it is the 
character and reliability of the union as a 
body, which must be considered in relation to 
the value of contracts entered into by it. 
No attack was made on the reliability or 
loyalty of the members of this local. 

The responsibility for the fulfilment of the 
terms of any agreement is in the members of 
Local 1-71, and it must be presumed the 
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members of this Local would act in good 
faith and also guarantee that their elected 
leaders would do the same until the contrary 
is shown. 

In reference to the relations between the 
employers and the employees in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, the disputes and differences 
as to working conditions were not of a serious 
nature and were such as could be adjusted 
from time to time by reasonable men sitting 
around a conference table. The employers 
in our opinion were desirous of adjusting any 
minor grievances and there was no hostility 
to dealing with their employees as such, but 
they were adamant in their refusal to deal 
with representatives of the International 
Woodworkers of America. 


The observations of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion in the Kirkland Lake dispute on the 
effect of P.C. 2685 supports the view that the 
employers should leave the employees un- 
hampered as to what unions they select as 
their bargaining agent. A short quotation 
from the above finding states: 

“Regardless of whether P.C. 2685 as a whole 
is merely declaratory, it is difficult to read 
Sections 6 and 7 together (and they must be 
read together) and find any authority for the 
proposition that an employer has to have any 

s voice in selecting the employees’ union or 
other bargaining agent or to impose any con- 
dition of his own as to just what union or 
what type of union or bargaining agent he is 

- prepared to bargain with.” 


A subsequent Order in Council (P.:C. 10802) 
of date December 1, 1942, re-affirmed the 
principles set forth in P.C. 2685 in so far as 
“Crown” Companies were concerned and con- 
tained in Section 6 a declaration of the right 
of employees to treat with employers; 

“Whether or not such representatives are 
accompanied by persons not employees of the 


company who are representatives of a trade 
union of which the employees’ union is a part.” 


There would seem to be no reason to hold 
that the freedom of workers to choose their 
own bargaining agency or representatives to 
treat with employers should be more limited 
in ordinary industrial organization disputes 
than in the operation of Crown Companies. 
Indeed, the declaration of policy to be pur- 
. sued by companies operating under the 
authority of the Crown whilst not binding 
on a Board of Arbitration constituted as this 
Board is, should carry the greatest weight 
in formulating recommendations as to union 
recognition. 


Our conclusion is that the fears the em- 
ployers entertain of what would happen if 
they dealt with the officials of this union are 
unfounded and we are of the opinion that 
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the employers should enter into an agreement 
with the 
Woodworkers of America, for a period of 
one year with the right of either party to 
abrogate such agreement after the expiration 
of the said period of one year, on thirty days’ 
notice. 

Though the main issue between the parties 
was union recognition, other matters of minor 
importance were dealt with in evidence, and 
our conclusions as to these may be briefly set 
forth :— 


1. Hours of Labour. 


These are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 


2. Wages. 
These also are not within the jurisdiction 
of the Board. 


3. Holidays. 
The holidays to be allowed should be left 
to the parties to determine. 


4. Check-off. 

In our opinion the employers should honour 
written assignments of wages made by any 
of the employees of which due notice in 
writing is given, to the extent that monies 
are owing to the assignor at the time of the 
receipt by the employer of notice of such 
assignment. 


5. Seniority and Leave of Absence. 

These may be linked together. For em- 
ployees entering the armed services and for 
those suffering from illness or from injury, 
leave should be given with the night to retain 
seniority; and in the event of shut-downs, all 
former employees who have filed applications 
with the employer for re-employment and 
are available, should be hired before new 
employees are engaged. 


6. Strikes and Lockouts. 

We would recommend that during the life 
of any agreement between the parties, no 
strikes shall be caused or sanctioned by the 
union and no lock-outs shall be caused by the 
employers, until every peaceful method of 
settlement is exhausted. : 


7. Transportation. 
This should be left to agreement by the 
parties. 


8. Safety Committee. 

Owing to the hazardous nature of the work 
and the high fatality rate in the logging in- 
dustry, full scope should be allowed for the 
functioning of a safety committee. In case 
of disagreements the decision of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board should be final. 


Local Union 1-71 International | 
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9. Paydays. 
This is already covered by legislation. 


10. Sanrtation. 


This we understand is fully provided for. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
June 1, 1943. 


(Sgd.) A. M. Harper, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Arthur J. Turner, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Dispute between Pacific Mills Limited, 
Logging Division, Kelley Logging Com- 
pany, Inmited, and J. R. Morgan Logging 
Company, Limited, employers, and Local 
1-71, International Woodworkers of Am- 
erica. 


Humpurey MuircuHet, 


The employers’ reason for refusing to con- 
tract with the I.W.A. Local 1-71 is that the 
senior officers of that Association have acted 
improperly; and under their leadership the 
Association has not the reasonably fair char- 
acter which is a necessary qualification to both 
parties to a contract of a personal nature. 

It seems self-evident that while the willing 
association of persons for purposes of mutual 
advantage, whether as shareholders in a joint 
stock company or as members of a Trade 
Union, is a useful development in our society, 
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yet the mere fact of such association should 
not exempt the character of an association 
from enquiry when determining whether to 
recommend that it be given or refused, con- 
tractual rights by another. There are com- 
panies of good and of bad repute, and their 
reputations arise not from the character of 
their shareholders, but from the conduct of 
those who direct their actions. 


‘Notwithstanding the argument of Counsel 
for the Local that there are no “good” and 
no “bad” unions, it is submitted that a Trade 
Union, when seeking contractual rights which 
are refused by others on the ground that the 
Union is not a fit contracting party, must 
accept responsibility for the actions of those 
who direct its affairs. 

Again, it seems self-evident that in a 
quasi-judicial examination of character, noth- 
ing should be presumed against the subject 
of such examination, and that weight should 
be given only to conduct which is reprobated 
by law. It is not right here to condemn 
conduct which is not illegal on the ground 
that others might have acted otherwise. 


No useful purpose will be served by reciting 
in this minority report the uncontradicted 
evidence which has led me to the conclusion 
that while the I.W.A. in British Columbia is 
under its present direction, I cannot recom- 
mend that a contract be made between the 
employers and Local No. 1-71. 


(Sgd.) R. H. Tupper, 
Arbitrator. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
May 31, 1943. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., and its Employees. 


(\N June 9, a unanimous report was re- 
ceived by the Minister of Labour from 

the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 397, United Automobile 
Workers of America. (L.G. Apr. 1948, p. 471). 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board; Mr. D. A. Paterson, Montreal, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employees. 


The Board’s report follows. 


Ss 


Report of Board 
Tue HonovurasteE HumpHrey MIrcHett, 
MINISTER oF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and re dispute between the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
and wts employees, members of Local 397, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 

Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to investigate this dispute 
issued an Interim Report on the 28th day of 
April, 1943, in which the Board, for reasons 
stated therein, recommended as follows:— 


“Under all the circumstances, the Board 
respectfully recommends that a vote be taken 
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in the plant of those employees eligible to 
membership in the Union, under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labour, to de 
termine the agency for e¢ollective bargaining 
purposes with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement in accordance with the 
provisions of P.C. 2685, Section 7.” 


The Board has now been advised that a. 


vote was taken pursuant to the above recom- 
mendation, with the following result:— 


Number! of! yotescast oleae he 332 
Number voting in favour of Local 
97 


SORE LUM MU ave tae tac a alg 46 
Number voting against......... 83 
Sporled balloisuw ser. . ck balan ss 3 


—— 332 


The vote having established that a large 
majority of the employees are members of 
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the union, we, the undersigned members of 
the Board, recommend that the company 
recognize the union through its officers or 
through representatives chosen by them as 
the bargaining agent on behalf of the com- 
pany’s employees who are members of the 
union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. Parker, 
chairman. 


(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
member. 

(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
member. 


Dated at Toronto this 7th day of June, 1943. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Defence Industries Ltd., 
Brownsburg, P.Q., and its Employees. 


Aap Minister of Labour recently received 
4 2 report from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Defence Industries Ltd., 
Brownsburg, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the Munitions Workers’ Federal 
Union (T. & LC.). (L.G., June, 1948, p. 765). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Ottawa, Ont., chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Messrs. D. A. 
Paterson and A. Feiner, both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. D. A. Paterson; Mr. A. 
Feiner submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow:— 


Report of Board 


Tue HonovuraBLeE HumMpHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER oF LABOUR, 


Ottawa, Ont. 
my June 8, 1943. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re dispute between Defence Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Brownsburg, P.Q., and employ- 
ees, members of the Munitions Workers’ 
Federal Union, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in the above matter was established by 
the Minister of Labour on April 21, 1943, in 


- conformity with an application dated March 


30, which had been made by the employees 
of the Defence Industries, Limited, of 


Brownsburg, Quebec, members of the Muni- 
tions Workers’ Federal Union, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

The dispute as outlined in the form of 
application has to do with the desire of the 
applicants that a vote be held of the Defence 
Industries Limited employees “to determine 


- whether or not the majority of the employees 


wish to have the said union represent them in 
the negotiation of a collective agreement”, 
whereas, the company maintained before the 
Board that if any vote was to be taken to 
determine whether the Munitions Workers’ 
Union was to be recognized as the bargaining 
agent of the employees and to displace the 
Consolidated Works Council at present ex- 
isting in the plant, on which the employees 
both of the Canadian Industries, Limited, 
and the Defence Industries, Limited, (herein- 


after referred to respectively as the C.I.L. 


and D.J.L.) are represented, the voting should 
not be confined to the D.I.L. section of the 
plant, but should include as well the employ- 
ees of the C.I.L., who comprise the majority 
of the total working force in the Brownsburg 
small arms ammunition works. 


The members of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, after taking the prescribed 
oath, visited Brownsburg on May 18 for the 
purpose of viewing the works and the opera- 
tions which are carried on therein. Sittings 
of the Board were held in Brownsburg on 
May 21, at which time witnesses were ex- 
amined on behalf of the employees of the 
DIL., members of the Munitions Workers, 
Federal Union, and on May 26, when evidence 
was taken on behalf of the Company, and 
witnesses appeared also on _ behalf 
Consolidated Works Council, which was 
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established in the plant in 19385, following 
consultation between.the management of the 
C.1IL. and its employees, and which was re- 
constituted in 1940 to include representation 
as well of the D.I.L., when the plant was ex- 


tended under agreement between the Do- 


minion Government and the last named 
Company. A further sitting of the Board 
was held in Montreal on May 381 with repre- 
sentatives of the Munitions Workers’ Federal 
Union and of the management in attendance. 

The Union representatives in their evidence 
contended that the D.J.L. is an enterprise 
separate and distinct from the C.I.L., despite 
the contiguity of the former to the latter 
in a physical and managerial sense, and 
claimed that the C.I.L. were using the fact 
that their workers had not yet joined the 
Union as a means of restraint against the 
workers of the D.I.L. in the free exercise by 
the latter of their right to bargain collectively 
with the management through the agency of 
their own choice. Complaint was made of 
the D.I.L. employees not being given any 
seniority rights in the C.I.L. portion of the 


plant on transfer to the latter, for their period: 


of service with the DI.L. Union. Witnesses 
spoke also of lower scales of wages being in 
effect at Brownsburg than in the D.I.L. plants 
at Bouchard and Verdun. The Union asserted 
besides that the employment conditions in 
the D.I.L. section of the combined works are 
different in some respects from those that 
apply to employees of the C.IL., and that 
the D.J.L. workers wanted a Union to uphold 
their cause to equal treatment in all respects 
and to protect their rights when the war 
comes to an end and the manufacture of small 
arms ammunition for the armed forces is dis- 
continued. It would appear that an effort 
was made within recent months to enroll, as 
Union members, the employees of both C.I.L. 
and D.I.L., who worked within the same plant 
premises, but that the unionization campaign 
was not as successful in the C.I.L. section as 
the other. This was in fact freely admitted 
by the Union organizer and, moreover, was 
admitted in the Board application, wherein it 
is stated that the Union does not claim to 
have a majority of the employees of the 
C.I.L. within their membership. 

It is noted that the Board application is 
dated from Brownsburg, but that the workers 
authority to present this application to the 
Minister of Labour for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
granted at a meeting in Hawkesbury, Ont., 
on March 28. Evidence presented before the 
Board went to show that large numbers of 
the workpeople employed in the Brownsburg 
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ammunition factory travel to and from work 
daily from Hawkesbury, which is 14 miles 
distant from Brownsburg, also from Lachute | 
and other neighbouring settlements, and that 
the governmental restrictions on the sale of 
gasoline had occasioned considerable com- 
plaint and inconvenience. With further refer- 
ence to the meeting of employees in Hawkes- 
bury on March 28, at which authority was 
granted for the Board application, it was 
claimed by the Works Manager of the 
Brownsburg plant that this meeting was called 
at a time when all roads leading to Hawkes- 
bury were completely blocked with snow, 
making it impossible for employees from 
Brownsburg and other points to attend, and 
that there were about 60 employees in all 
present out of the 2900 persons employed in 
the combined works. On the part of the 
Union it was declared, however, that meet- 
ings in connection with the proposed Board 
application had been held also at Browns- 
burg.and Lachute. 


The management made it clear to the Board 
that they had no objection to their employees 
at Brownsburg joining a labour union and 
that if the majority of the total working 
force so desired they were prepared to enter 
into a union agreement, both for the D.I.L. 
and C.IL. As proof of their good faith in 
this statement the management referred to 
the fact that agreements are in effect at pres- - 
ent at D.I.L. plants in Bouchard, Verdun and 
Salaberry, P.Q. with the Munitions Workers’ 
Federal Union, who are the Board applicants 
in the present case; furthermore, that the 
C.1I.L. also had made union agreements in 
their plants at Windsor, Ont., and at Victoria, 
B.C. It was stressed, however, that the agree- 
ments in question were applicable in all cases 
to the entire working forces in the respective 
plants. - | 


Evidence before the Board on the Com- 
pany’s behalf went to show that DIL. came 
into existence as a separate corporation for 
accounting purposes only, by reason of the 
fact that certain portions of the plant were 
built and equipped by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment for the manufacture of specified 
products required in the war effort, necessi- 
tating separate financial arrangements with 
the governmental authorities from those ap- 
plicable to the rest of the plant. The - 
Company’s statement on this point was cor- 
roborated on enquiry made by the chairman 
of the Board of one of the responsible officers 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
The manager of the combined plants in a 
brief submitted to the Board made the state- 
ment that 41 per cent of the C.I.L. payroll is 
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used and paid by the D. int, and that 1053 of 
the total personnel of 1822 employed by the 


CIL. or 59:8 per cent perform part time - 


service on behalf of the DIL. section. 

Written statements prepared by the man- 
agement in reply to the Board application 
were submitted both to the Minister of 
Labour and at greater length to the Board 
during its second sitting in Brownsburg. It 
was emphasized in both these declarations 
that the works of C.I.L. and its wartime sub- 
sidiary DIL. are situated on the one plant 
site and within the one plant fence and that 
the employees are engaged in combined opera- 
tions doing similar work, working in general 
the same hours per day and paid at the 
same rates, also that for board and lodging 
all employees pay the same rates. As at 
March 31, 1943, there were 1237 employees in 
DIL. and 1663 -employees in C.1IL. at 
Brownsburg. The D.I.L. plant is engaged 100 
per cent in the production of munitions of 
war, while the C.I.L. plant is devoted to the 
production of military ammunition and sup- 
plies to the extent of approximately 85 per 
cent. The two plants operate under the 
same management, the Works Manager and 
the Assistant Works Manager (employees of 
C.1.L.) having charge of operations in both 
sections. The general facilities of the C.I.L. 
plant, such as the power house, machine shop, 
tool shop, laboratories, etc., and 
employee relations department and payroll 
department, supply items such as tools, power, 
and general services to the D.I.L. plant, which 
is not equipped with its own general facilities 
of this nature and cannot, therefore, operate 
independently of C.I.L. 

The Company went on to explain that 
because of the close relationship between 
CIL. and D.I.L. at Brownsburg a_ body 
known as the Works Council providing for 
employee representation was extended in 1940, 
when D.I.L. operations began in Brownsburg, 
to apply to the latter Company and that 
the Consolidated Works Council, as it is 
now known, consists of three representatives 
appointed by the management, six repre- 
sentatives elected by the C.I.L. employees 
and three representatives elected by D.I.L. 
employees. It was further stated that the 
Consolidated Works Council feel that if a 
vote is to be taken it should be a combined 
vote of the employees of both Companies. 
The policy of both C.-L. and D.I.L. in the 
matter of employee representation is, they 
stated, that they will recognize and deal 
with any representative body which is selected 
by a majority of their employees but that 
it would be impracticable to have a division 
of employee representation at Brownsburg 
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because of the present close relationship 
between) Dili. vctand’. “Cid ands. their 
employees. It was contended also that such 


a division of employee representation as 
would occur in the event that DLL. 
employees were represented by the union and 
C.1.L. employees were represented by the 
Works Council, would be definitely harmful 
to the brodiation of ammunition by creating 
two separate channels of communication to 
the management on common problems. 


Employee representative of the Consoli- 
dated Works Council in the combined plants 
attended at the second sitting of the Board 
at Brownsburg and maintained that the 
system of labour relations existing at present 
is most satisfactory to the bulk of the 
employees and that if the workpeople in the 
D.I.L. section were dissatisfied with their 
elected representatives, or the Works Council, 
they are at liberty, under the Works Council 
plan, to take steps through which the present 
representatives can be replaced by others. 
Regular meetings of the Works Council are 
held fortnightly and the elections of 
employee representatives of the C.I.L. have 
been held annually in November since 1935 
and in the D.I.L. annually since 1940. It 
was added that at the election in November, 
1942, the number of employees who recorded 
their votes constituted 86:4 per cent in the 
D.I.L. and 89:9 per cent in the C.I.L. The 
Works Council spokesmen asserted that 
nothing could be more representative and 


democratic than the manner in which their | 


elections were held and that the fullest 
opportunity was afforded by the Company 
for the redress of employees’ grievances and 
for building up common interest between the 
management and the working force in the 
common cause of the war effort. 


The local clergy of the Brownsburg parish, 
Reverend Father Bouchard, who has been in 
charge of this parish for thirty-one years, 
and his curate, Reverend Father Lacelle, 
availed themselves of one sitting of the Board 
in Brownsburg to state their views of the 
case and spoke in terms of commendation of 
the relations existing between C.I.L. and 
DIL. and the combined working staffs, 
declaring that their knowledge of these 
matters was based on constant contact with 
the working population both male and female, 
in Brownsburg. Reverend Father Bouchard 
was of the opinion that the movement to 
establish a union had originated among the 
newcomers in the locality who were not fully 
conversant with the existing relations in the 
ammunition plants. Reverend Father Lacelle 
felt that the movement for recognition of a 
labour union to supersede the Consolidated 
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Works Council had come from outside of 
Brownsburg altogether. 

It is provided in Section 26 of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act that if a 
settlement of a dispute is not arrived at 
between the employing and the employed 
interests concerned, the Board shall make a 
full report on the facts and circumstances of 
the case and its findings therefrom, including 
the cause of the dispute and the Board’s 


recommendation for the settlement of the 


dispute, “according to the merit and sub- 
stantial justice of the case.” Nothing was 
left undone on the Board’s part to secure 
a settlement by mutual consent, but without 
effective results and in these circumstances 
its duty is to submit a finding and recom- 
mendation for the settlement of the dispute. 

After hearing the evidence submitted by 
both parties and giving careful consideration 
thereto, the Board considers that if any vote 
is to be held it should be of a plant wide 
nature in view of the interdependence of the 
operations carried out in the combined plant 
and the fact that the D.I.L. could not operate 
without services which are furnished to them 
by the parent Company. ‘The Board finds 
that the D.I.L. is not an enterprise separate 
and distinct from the C.I.L., as claimed by 
the union, but that on the contrary the 
D.I.L. came into existence not as a complete 
operating unit but on account of separate 
financial arrangements made by the Govern- 
ment as to some of the products required 
and the necessity of maintaining separate 
accounts for the company-owned portion of 
the plant, namely the D.I.L. section which 
was built and equipped with Government 
funds and operated by the DAL. under 
specified terms of contract. 

The Board desires to express the pleasure 
it had in learning that no serious labour 
conflicts have ever occurred in the Brownsburg 
ammunition works throughout the long period 
which has elapsed since the establishment of 
these works in 1886. It was impressed, 
moreover, with the difficulties which had been 
overcome in extending the working force in 
the plant from approximately 300 before the 
war to some 3,000 at present many of whom 
travel long distances daily during summer 
and winter months alike to carry out the 
important operations which are involved. 

The Board was given to understand by 
the union organizer and by the Company 
management that they would respectively 
abide by the findings of the Board and the 
union organizer declared that he would not 
sanction any stoppage of work in _ the 
ammunition plant at Brownsburg on account 
of the public interests which are involved 
on which so much depends in the manufac- 
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ture of small arms ammunition for the use 
of the armed forces. 

In the hght of the evidence the Board 
feels that the only further observation called 
for having regard to the. merits and sub- 
stantial justice of the case is that it would 
be impracticable to have two channels of 
communication between employees and man- 
agement in the combined ammunition works 
in Brownsburg and that the application made 
by the union to the Federal Minister of 
Labour for the holding of a vote should 
remain in abeyance unless and until the union 
is prepared for a vote to be held in the 
entire plant. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) GruraLD H. Brown, 
Chairman. 


D. A. PaTEerson, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) 


Minority Report 


Tue Minister or LABour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Defence Industries Ltd., Brownsburg, 
Que., and employees, members of the 
Mumtion Workers’ Federal Unon, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Sir :— 

The matter in controversy before the- 
present Board is the determination of the 
proper “Bargaining Unit” in the selection of 
a bargaining agent to represent the employees 
in their dealings with their employer. 


It must be noted that there are two plants 
operated by Canadian Industries Limited in 
Brownsburg. One is the Canadian Industries 
Limited plant proper and the other is the 
Defence Industries Ltd. plant operated by 
Canadian Industries Ltd. by contract with the 
Government. These plants are within the 
same site. It is further established that some 
of the essential services for the D.I.L. plant 
are provided by C.I.L. 

The Union contends that it has a majority 
among the employees of DIL. It admits 
that it has not a majority among the em- 
ployees of the C.I.L. It contends that the 
employees of D.I.L. are entitled to repre- 
sentation by a bargaining agent of their own 
choice. 

The employer, while admitting the principle 
of collective bargaining, insists that for all 
practical purposes there is only one plant at 
Brownsburg and that a vote, if taken, should 
be a single vote among the employees of both 
plants. 
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Evidence was made of the existence at 
Brownsburg of an Employees’ Works Council 
covering the employees of both plants. It is 
admitted, however, that the employees of 
DIL. were never given the opportunity to 
accept or reject this Council and it is further 
admitted that there is no contract in exist- 
ence between the Works Council and either 
employer at the present time. 

The evidence did not disclose any obstacle 
whatsoever to the holding of a vote among 
DIL. employees only. It is admitted that 
there is no confusion as far as the records go 
between employees of the two companies. In 
fact, before an employee can be transferred 
from one company to another he must first 
of all be given his separation notice by the 
one company and then at the expiry of the 
notice he is engaged by the other company, 
as a new employee. In addition as a matter 
of fact the set-up of the Works Council segre- 
cates the employees of the two plants. The 
CIL. employees elect six representatives. 
The DIL. employees elect three. Repre- 
sentation from each plant is entirely separate. 

It is thus quite clear that there is no 
physical or technical obstacle to the. taking 
of a vote among D.I.L. members only. It 
is necessary to make this point quite clear 
although in fact it is admitted by the em- 
ployer. 

The DIL. employees presented serious 
reasons why they needed separate representa- 
tion. Their employer has not the power to 
make any decisions or changes which would 
involve increases in expenditures. Permis- 
sion must be first obtained from the appropri- 
ate government body to incur the additional 
expenditures. This situation does not exist 
inviG. Lie “It iewthus apparent that collective 
bargaining in DIL. is quite different from 
collective bargaining in C.L.L. Representa- 
tions were also made to the effect that the 
scale of wages at DIL. in Brownsburg was 
lower than that at DIL. in Verdun and 
Bouchard. Other grievances of the employees 
were that they received only one week’s holi- 
day with pay instead of two weeks given to 
CIL. employees, a lack of seniority rights, 
no adequate grievance committee. Employees 
also expressed a desire to associate themselves 
in a Union which embraced all DIL. em- 
ployees in the province of Quebec so that 
they could discuss together such common 
problems as increased production, planning 
for the post-war period, etc. 

A considerable mass of evidence was pre- 
sented to the Board which I believe to be 
irrelevant. The majority report deals with 
the merits of the Works Council as set forth 
by Works Council members themselves, and 
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with the opinion of two clergymen to the | 


effect that a union is undesirable in Browns- 


burg. I must make it quite clear that such 
evidence should not, in the first place, have 


been placed before the Board, and that the 
Board should not consider such evidence. It 
is not for the Board to decide on the merits 
or otherwise of the Works Council. Nor 
should the Board be influenced by the ex- 
pressed hostility of the two reverend gentle- 
men to the application of the principle of 
collective bargaining in Brownsburg. 

It is not for us to determine the merits of 
the Union as compared to the Works Council 
or vice versa. It is not for us to determine 
whether or not the best interests of the em- 
ployees or the residents of Brownsburg would 
be served by the establishment of a Union in 
Brownsburg. It is not for us to determine 
the merits or demerits of the company’s policy 
toward its employees. It is for the Board 
to decide on the proper bargaining unit. It 
is for the employees only to decide on the 
bargaining agent they desire. 

Our sole concern with the Works Council 
is whether it fulfils the requirements of P.C. 
2685. In my opinion it does not. 

The Board is bound to base its decision 
upon “the merits and substantial justice of 
the case”. It is admitted by all that one vote 


among both plants would result in the defeat 


of the union while the union maintains that 
it could win a vote in D.I.L. 

If, therefore, the Board recommends a 
single vote for both plants, the employees of 
D.LL. will be deprived of their right to select 
a bargaining agent in violation of P.C. 2685; 
and the employees of D.I.L. will have imposed 
on them a so-called bargaining agent which 
contravenes the terms of P.C. 2685 in that 
in the first place it was never selected by the 
employees of D.I.L. and secondly it contains 
members who are not elected but appointed 
by the employer; and its chairman, the works 
manager has an absolute veto power over 
every proposal placed before the Council. 


The present set up is also greatly unfair 
to the employees of D.I.L. in that although 
they compose over 40 per cent of the qualified 
employees in both plants they elect only 25 
per cent of the members of the council. 

In essence the sole reason advanced by the 
company in refusing to hold a vote of D.I.L. 
employees is its fear that confusion would 
result and friction arise if employees of D.I.L. 
were represented by one bargaining agent and 
employees of C.I.L. were represented by an- 
other. I must state that the evidence of the 
witnesses heard in support of this contention 
was coloured by their admitted hostility to 
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the idea of having a union in Brownsburg at 
all. 
It is thus clear that if the employees of 


sg DIL. are not given an opportunity to select 
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alone their bargaining agent a most substan- 
tial injustice would be done to them. On 
the other hand, if a bargaining agent is set 
up for D.I.L. alone there is only a possibility 
of friction which may or may not materialize. 
The weight of probability appears to be that 
such friction would not materialize. In sup- 
port of this there is the admittedly excellent 
record of the union in other DJI.L. plants. 
Furthermore, the declared policy of the union 
is to avoid friction and to stimulate maxi- 
mum production. Thus there is no reason 
to anticipate any difficulty unless it is created 
by some other body. 


The principles of separate votes in similar 
situations has been admitted by the employer. 
According to the employer’s brief the physical 
situation at Windsor is the same as at Browns- 
burg, and in Windsor both C.I.L. and D.I.L. 
consented to separate votes which were actu- 
ally taken on October 29, 1942. 


I would add, in fairness to the union, that 
its agents have made several material con- 
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scessions before the Board in an attempt to 
arrive at a compromise. Firstly, they agreed 
to a vote among both plants provided that 
the results would be tabulated separately. 
They also agreed to have the name of the 
Works Couneil on the ballot although the 
setup of the Works Council violates P.C. 
2685. They also agreed that the Works Council 
could continue to exist even with the union 
recognized as bargaining agent, with the Works 
Council confining itself to recreational, social 
and benefit activities, etc. The employer did 
not make any counter proposals to the union. 

I have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the “merits and substantial justice of 
the case” demand that a vote be taken among 
DIL. employees only to determine their 
choice of a bargaining agent. However, in 
view of the union’s offer, I recommend that 
a vote be taken among both C.I.L. and D.I.L. 
employees but that the vote be so conducted 
that the results of the vote in each plant will 
be shown separately. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


Montreal, June 10, 1943. 


(Sgd.) A. FEINER, 
Member of the Board. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour During 
June, 1943 


[)) URING June 48 new industrial disputes 
came to the attention of the Industrial 
Relations Branch, while 42 others which were 
already known to the Department received 
further attention. These disputes were dealt 
with under the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and were distinct from those handled under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which are described elsewhere in this issue. 


The disputes of chief interest or importance 


_ which were dealt with by Industrial Rela- 


tions Officers or, in Ontario, by the additional 
services of the Provincial Conciliation Offi- 
cers, are summarized in the statement below. 
It will be noted that a settlement was secured 
by the investigating officer in almost every 
instance. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and North Western On- 
tario; three officers resident in Toronto con- 
fine their activities to Ontario; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 


Quebec and one officer resident in Frederic- 
ton, N.B., represents the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Rapio Factory Workers, BeLLevirLy, ONT.— 
When a set-up man was discharged by Stewart 
Warner Alemite, Ltd., Belleville, Ont., an inter- 
national representative of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America applied to the 
Department late in May for an investigation 
under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
4020, charging that the dismissal constituted 
discrimination on account of union member- 
ship and activity. A preliminary investigation 
was conducted by Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, who reported that, 
on the facts presented to him, he could find 
no evidence of discrimination as claimed by 
the Union. Accordingly no Commissioner was 
appointed under P.C. 4020 to investigate the 
case further. 


BoILERMAKERS, Erc., VANcouvER, B:C.— 
Toward the end of May, the Vancouver office 
of the Department reported a dispute involv- 
ing three companies, West Coast Shipbuilders, 
Limited, Hamilton Bridge (Western) Limited, 
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and Dominion Bridge Company Limited, all 
of Vancouver, and Local No. 1 of the Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada. 
Some 3,200 workers were said to be directly 
affected by the dispute which concerned the 
desire of the Union to have a closed shop 
provision embodied in proposed agreements. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment arranged conferences of the parties in an 
effort to arrive at a settlement. No com- 
promise was reached, however, with regard to 
the matter of a closed shop and Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the De- 
partment, advised the representatives of the 
Union that in view of the important war work 
being performed, it was their duty to apply 
for a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Department was in- 
formed that various other unions having mem- 
bers employed by the companies also desired 
to negotiate closed shop agreements with the 
companies covering the employees coming 
within the jurisdiction of their respective 
organizations. On June 14, applications for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were received from the above 
mentioned union and seven other organiza- 
tions to deal with the dispute as it related 
to West Coast Shipbuilders, Ltd. and Hamil- 
ton Bridge (Western) Limited. For further 
information see Recent Proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in this 
issue. 


Rusper. Workers, BowMANVILLE, ONT.— 
Commencing with the night shift on June 
4th, 1943, the entire plant of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. Ltd., Bowmanville, Ont., 
was closed down by strike action on the part 
of approximately 275 employees. The cause 
of the strike was the alleged delay on the 
part of the management in entering into nego- 
tiations with Local No. 189, United Rubber 
Workers of America, following a representa- 
tion vote won by that organization on May 
17th. (Lazsour Gazerrr, June, 1943, p. 802.) 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, visited the plant and arranged 
for negotiations to take place between the 
parties on June 8th, on which date work was 
resumed. The negotiations were reported as 
still proceeding at the end of the month. 


VenrER Workers, Saint JoHn, N.B—On 
June 1 a strike by 464 employees of Canada 
Veneers Limited, Saint John, N.B., occurred 
in protest against a Finding and Direction of 
the Regional War Labour Board for New 
Brunswick, made in the matter of a request 
for a 10 cent increase in wages to all classifi- 
cations of workers. The application for the 
wage increase was made by Local Union No. 
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2533, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
The decision of the 
Regional Board was that the Company should 
be authorized to increase wages only on a 
sliding scale from 1 cent to 5 cents per hour. 
H. R. Pettigrove proceeded to Saint John on 
June 2nd but agreed to leave the matter with 
the management until the morning of June 3, 
when ‘representatives of the Company pro- 
posed to clarify its position before a mass _ 
meeting of the employees. This. procedure 
proved abortive and Mr. Pettigrove attended 
a meeting of the employees during the after- 
noon. The issues involved were lengthily and 
vigorously discussed, and the legal require- 
ments governing proper procedure were ex- 
plained. Finally a secret ballot was conducted 
in which the employees voted by a large 
majority to return to work pending an appeal 
to the National War Labour Board for a 
review of their case. Work was resumed on 
June 4. At the end of the month there was 
some uncertainty as to whether an appeal 
would be made to the National Board or 
whether a new case would be presented by 
the Union to the Regional Board. 


Coan Mrners, Minto, N.B—When- the 
Minto Coal Company, Minto, N.B., made a 
change in its system of remunerating twelve 
employees (involving not only a change in 
the method of computing wages, but making 
certain employees responsible for paying 
wheelers who had formerly been paid by the 
Company), a strike of 16 miners occurred on 
June 7, 1943, and spread until about 100 were 
directly involved. In the absence of Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., the situation was_investi- 
gated on behalf of the Department by Mr. 
N. D. Cochrane, Director of Labour for New 
Brunswick. The representatives of Local 7409, 
United Mine Workers of America, of which 
the strikers were members, charged that the 
change in the basis of remuneration was a vio- 
lation of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
and of the contract between the Company 
and the Union. At the request of Mr. Coch- 
rane and an officer of the National War Labour 
Board, the Company reverted to the former 
wage rate system pending an application to 
the Board. Work was resumed on June 10th. 


Coat Miners, Minto, N.B—On June 28th 
eleven employees at the C2 Shaft of the Minto 
Coal Company, Ltd., members of Local No. 
7409, United Mine Workers of America, ceased 
work because the Company had allegedly 
altered its method of paying the cost-of-living 
bonus. An investigation by Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, Frederic- 
ton, N.B., revealed that the Company was 
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paying the full amount of the bonus if the 
employees worked a full 8-hour day (or, in 
the case of hand-pick miners, if six one-half 
ton boxes of coal were produced). If a full 
day’s work was not performed by the em- 
ployee, the Company paid a bonus upon a 
pro rata basis. Following a further discussion 
of the situation between Mr. Pettigrove and 
the Union’s Sub-District Board Member for 
Minto, the employees agreed to return to 
work on June 29, pending a conference 
between Company and Union representatives. 
At this meeting it was decided to seek a 
ruling on the matter from the National War 
Labour Board. 


Pire AND Tire Workers, New GLascow, 
NS—On June 2, 1948, a strike of 60 
employees of Standard Clay Products, Limited, 
New Glasgow, NS., members of Local No. 
1231, United Steelworkers of America, occurred 
in connection with an alleged violation of 
the seniority clause contained in the Union’s 
agreement with the Company. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., immediately got in touch with 
the parties to the dispute, with the result 
that the Union’s secretary-treasurer at Tren- 
ton, NS., agreed to request the employees 
to return to work pending an investigation 
by Mr. Pettigrove as soon as the pressure of 
other duties permitted. However, the workers 
refused to terminate the strike until June 
8th. A joint conference was arranged by Mr. 
Pettigrove on June 9 at which consideration 
was given to the respective merits of the 
member of the kiln gang whom the Union 
desired promoted to the position of kiln 
setter and the man whom the Company had 
selected. The Company manager considered 
but refused to acquiesce in a suggestion that 
the former be promoted for a trial period. 
The parties then agreed to follow established 
grievance procedure and, if necessary, submit 
the matter to an umpire. 


Rupser FoorweaR WorKERS, KITCHENER 
Ont.—About 567 employees in the Merchantw 
Rubber Plant of the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. stopped work for 
one day on May 31, 1948, in order to attend 
a “conference” in connection with their de- 
mands for a general wage increase of six and 
one-half cents per hour. On June 7 587 again 
ceased work for the same cause and remained 
in “conference” until June 16th. Prior to the 


_ stoppages the Company had agreed to various 


wage adjustments, but contended that the 
general increase desired by the workers would 
impair its competitive position. Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, acted as mediator and induced the 
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parties to compromise by making a joint 
application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for authority to institute a general 
increase of 2 cents per hour. Later it was 
reported that the general increase and other 
adjustments had been sanctioned by the 
Regional Board. 


Mera Workers, LacHINE, P.Q—On June 
14 nearly 1,500 employees of Dominion En- 
gineering Works, Lachine, P.Q., ceased work 
in support of the desires of the chasers to 
be classified as hourly-rated employees and to 
be included in the Agreement between the 
Company and Lodge No. 1660, International 
Association of Machinists The situation was 
investigated by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, who explained 
the lawful steps which should be taken by 
the workers in support of their demands. 
Following a meeting of the employees work 
was resumed at noon on July 16. It was 
understood that the wage question would be 
referred to the Regional War Labour Board. 

Upno.sterers, Montreau, P.Q—On June 5 
about 344 upholstery workers employed by 
four Monireal firms went on strike over de- 
mands for holidays with pay. The companies - 
involved were Atlas Bedding Limited, Living 
Room Furniture Limited, St. Louis Bedding 
Company ,and Montreal Upholstering Co. Ltd. 
The strikers were members of the Upholsterers’ 
International Union, Local No. 302 (A.F. of 
L.). On June 11, the management of Atlas 
Bedding Limited notified the Department that 
it was engaged on the production of certain 
Government orders for hospital beds and 
asked for assistance in securing termination 
of the strike of its employees which involved 
185 directly and 60 indirectly. Mr. R. Tre- 
panier, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
was assigned to the case and held a lengthy 
meeting with members of the Atlas Bedding 
Employees Committee. Mr. Cyprien Miron, 
Conciliation Officer of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, also was present since the 
other three companies were within the sole 
jurisdiction of his Department. Mr. Trepanier 
recommended that the Atlas employees resume 
work and make a proper application to the 
Regional War Labour Board. For its part, 
the Company undertook to reinstate the 
workers without discrimination. Work was 
resumed by some of the Atlas strikers on 
June 24 and all returned by June 29. 


Sure Reparr Workers, Sypney, NS—A 
threatened strike was averted among 82 em- 
ployees of the Sydney Foundry and Machine 
Co. Ltd., Sydney, N'S., on June 9th in con- 
nection with the alleged unjust dismissal of 
an employee, and requests for union recogni- 
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was registered 
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tion and collective bargaining rights. Con- 
ferencees with the parties were held by Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Off- 
cer, Fredericton, N.B. Following consultation 
with plant supervisors, the manager of the 
Company undertook to reinstate the employee 
who had been discharged. Action was deferred 
in the matter of recognition of the union as 
bargaining agent for the employees. The 
organization involved was Local No. 1, Indus- 
trial Union of Foundry and Machine Workers 
(C.C.L.), and its executive agreed to adopt 
proper procedure in regard to negotiations 
for an Agreement. 


Coat. MINERS AND WAITRESSES, GLACE Bay, 
NS—On June 28 approximately 3,500 coal 
miners employed in six collieries of the Do- 
minion Coal Company in the Glace Bay area, 
all belonging to local of Sub District No. 1, 
United Mine Workers of America, staged a 
sympathy strike in support of eight waitresses 
who had been replaced by new workers fol- 
lowing a strike at the Glory Cafe in Glace 


Bay. The waitresses were members of Local 


Union No.1, Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
(Canadian Congress of Labour), which 
under the Trade Union 
Act of Nova Scotia on May 5, 19438. On 
May 21, the Union approached Mr. Yen Yee, 
proprietor of the Cafe seeking recognition 
and a Collective Agreement. Negotiations 
were progressing favourably until June 6, 
when one girl was allegedly ill-treated and 
dismissed when she refused to start work at 
the proper time. Twelve other waitresses then 
ceased work and, although four later resumed 
work, the others were replaced. On June 12 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B. conferred with rep- 
resentatives of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour and informed them that, the strike 
came within the exclusive jurisdiction of: the 
Nova Scotia Government. The Federation 
officials agreed that the dispute should be 
handled by the Provincial Director of Labour 
who went to Sydney to investigate on June 
20, A Conciliation Board composed of three 
civic officials of three local municipalities was 
established by the Department of Labour of 
Nova Scotia. This Board rendered a report 
(with the Mayor of Glace Bay dissenting) 
stating that the proprietor of the Cafe was 
justified in refusing to reinstate the eight 
waitresses. Although the parties had agreed 
earlier to abide by the Board’s decision, 
further strikes by the coal miners in the area 
were threatened. Because of this, the consent 
of the Provincial authorities was granted to 
officials of the Federal Department to deal 
with the situation. The Director of Industrial 
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Relations approached the Counsellor of the 


Legation of the Republic of China, in Ottawa, 
as a result of which the Chinese Minister of 
Canada used his good offices in urging Mr. 


Yen Yee to effect a settlement in the interests — 


of the war effort of Canada and the United 
Nations. Mr. Pettigrove also entered the 
situation, as a result of which the United 
Mine Workers’ Officials agreed to binding 
arbitration of the dispute by a Commissioner 
appointed under the Nova Scotia Concilia- 
tion Act of 1941, provided that Mr. Pettigrove 
himself was the Commissioner. This was 
agreed to by the Cafe management. The Com- 
missioner’s recommendations for settlement 
were that five of the girls should be re- 
employed immediately and that the rest be 
re-employed without discrimination when 
business conditions warrant; that the new 
employees engaged by Mr. Yee since June 6 
be released as soon as alternative .employ- 
ment could be arranged by the combined 
efforts of the Union and National Selective 
Service; that the supervisor of the waitresses 
be instruced to use every possible discretion 
in carrying out those duties; and that the 
parties resume negotiations with a view to 
consummation of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. 


WirE AND CaBLE Factory WorkKERS, GUELPH, 
Ont.—On June 16 a group of 153 workers, 
members of a newly organized local of the 


United Steelworkers of America, employed by | 


the Federal Wire and Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont., went on strike in an effort to secure 
union recognition. On behalf of the Depart- 
ment, Mr. James Hutcheon, Provincial Con- 
ciliation Officer, Toronto, dealt with the situa- 
tion. He was unable to bring about a joint 
meeting of the parties but secured a resump- 
tion of work on June 18 by a considerable 
number and the rest returned the first of the 
following week. The company agreed that 
there would be no intimidation or discrimina- 
tion and that as soon as the employees were 
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able to establish their rights under the Ontario 


Collective Bargaining Act, negotiations would 
begin immediately. 


Rottinc Mizz Workers, Monrtrear, P.Q— 
On June 14 about 280 common labourers em- 
ployed at Peck Rolling Mills, Montreal, P.Q., 
went on strike in connection with demands for 
an increase in pay and a cost-of-living bonus 
readjustment, and another group of 1380 
workers walked out in sympathy. Earlier, on 
June 1, a group of employees ceased work for 
one day for the same cause. Mr. R. Trepanier, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, visited 
the plant and got the employees to return to 
work upon condition that their case would be 
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reconsidered by the Regional War Labour 
Board. 


Lumser Workers, Mipp.teton, N.S.—Sixteen 
unorganized employees of the Middleton Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd., Middleton, N.S., went on strike 
on June 11, 1943, to enforce demands for a 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove communicated with the company 
and later reported that the employees returned 
to work on June 12 and agreed to submit their 
case to the Regional War Labour Board. 

Lime AND ALABASTINE WorksERS, MONTREAL 
East, P.Q.—Claiming that the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec had “paid no atten- 
tion” to their “claim” for increased wages, 72 
unorganized employees of Gypsum, Lime and 
Alabastine Canada Limited, Montreal East, 
went on strike on June 14, 1943. Upon in- 
vestigation, Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, ascertained that no 
reference for wage adjustments covering the 
employees in question was before the Regional 
Board, and that no representations on their 
behalf had been made since July, 1942. This 
information was conveyed to the strikers and, 
as it was evident that some misunderstanding 
existed, work was resumed on June 16. The 
workers were informed as to the correct pro- 
cedure and the Regional Board undertook to 
deal promptly with any application which 
might be made. 

Locarrs, Massetr AND CUMSHEWA INLETS, 
B.C —Demands for union recognition made on 
behalf of members of Local 1-71, International 
Woodworkers of America, upon their employer, 
Aero Timber Products Limited, Vancouver, 


B.C., occupied the attention of G. R. Currie, 
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Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, during 
the latter part of June. The employer is a 
Crown Company engaged in the production of 
Sitka spruce for aeronautic purposes and the 
employees involved, numbering about 600, 
work in seven camps in the Massett Inlet and 
Cumshewa Inlet areas. The company was not 
prepared to accept the Union’s claims that it 
represented a majority of the employees and 
took the position that it would bargain or 
deal with the officers of the Union with 
respect to any camp where it was shown to 
have been chosen by the majority of the 
employees. However, the company officials 
declared that a collective agreement would 
not be signed, maintaining that the provi- 
sions of Order in Council P.C. 10802 relating 
to the Crown Companies were permissive 
only, and not mandatory. No solution of the 
dispute had been found at the end of the 
month. 


SuipyarD Piumsers, Erc., Mipranp, ONT.— 
A brief stoppage of work on the part of 33 
pipefitters and plumbers took place at Mid- 
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land Shipyards Limited on June 15 because 
of the dismissal of a pipefitter’s helper. The 
employees involved were members of Local 
Union No. 702, United Association of Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters. On advice from Union 
headquarters, the men resumed work pending 
an investigation, which was undertaken on be- 
half of the Industrial Relations Branch by 
Mr. G. L. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer for 
Ontario, Toronto. The company maintained 
that the man in question had been discharged 
for insubordination. The Union claimed it was 
a case of “discrimination”. The man had 
asked for a transfer to the Machine Shop 
and an argument arose between himself and 
his foreman. Mr. Fenwick succeeded in havy- 
ing the man returned to his former work with 
a promise that he would receive a transfer in 
the near future. 


Coan Miners, New Victoria, N.S.—Three 
hundred miners at No. 18 Colliery, Dominion 
Coal Company, New Victoria, N.S., took un- 
authorized strike action on June 15. Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., reported that the strike was 
in protest against the alleged employment of 
foreign labour from another mine which had 
been temporarily closed. Work was resumed 
on June 17 pending an investigation by the 
executive. of District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Steet Fasricators, Trenton, N.S.— When 
employees of Trenton Steel Works, Limited, 
Trenton, N.S., objected to the adoption of a 
standard shift of eight hours with a lunch 
period of thirty minutes, it appeared that a 
strike was imminent and Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
investigated. Following a joint conference the 
company agreed to revert to a straight eight- 
hour shift for the duration of the labour 
contract and strike action was averted. The 
employees involved were members of Local 
No. 1231, United Steelworkers of America, 
and numbered .130 out of a working force 
of 3,000. 


Coat Miners, Stevitarton, N.S.—The action 
of the management of Albion ‘Mine, Acadia 
Coal Company, Stellarton, N.S., in trans 
ferring a machine runner’s helper to the coal 
face resulted in a strike by six machine 
runners and helpers on May 26 which auto- 
matically affected 46 other mine workers. The 
situation created a loss of about 400 tons of 
coal production per day, but the management 
was able to reduce this to 180 tons per day by 
using the miners indirectly affected at hand 
picking operations. The helper whose transfer 
caused the dispute had refused to follow the 
customary practice of operating the machine 
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in the event the machine runner was absent. 
An underlying factor in the dispute was the 
restoration of a differential in the wage rates 
of machine runners and their helpers as the 
result of levelling up the wages of employees 
of the Acadia Coal Company with those of 
other companies in Cape Breton. No agree- 
ment could be reached through the interven- 
tion of Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Fredericton, N.B., but work was 
resumed on June 12 andi the man in question 
temporarily accepted work on the coal face. 


Coat Miners, STELLARTON, N.S.—Forty under- 
ground employees at the Allan shaft of the 
Acadia Coal Company were refused trans- 
portation to the surface at 2.30 p.m. on June 25 
because they had not completed a full eight- 
hour day’s work. The result was a strike by 
the forty employees which affected a total of 
285 men. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., reported 
that the strike was not supported by officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America and 
that -all employees returned to work on 
June 28. 


Coat Miners, SprincHitt, N.S—When 90 
contract miners and 285 dlatal employees, 
members of Local No. 4514, United Mine 
Workers of America, employed by the Cum- 
berland Railway and Coal Co. Ltd., Springhill, 
N.S., refused to work with a miner directed to 
the mine by National Selective Service under 
the compulsory transfer Order in Council, 
about 1,650 employees in three collieries were 
thrown into idleness on June 7, 1943. Mr. H. 
R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., got in touch with officials 
of the union and the company. He reported 
that the men returned to work on June 10 
and that the stoppage would be investigated by 
National Selective Service and the Executive 
of District No. 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. On June 24 some twenty contract 
miners employed by the Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Co. Ltd. discontinued work because 
of a lack of picks and forty datal hands went 
on strike “to spite the contract men.” Work 
was resumed on June 26 after a conference 
between company and union representatives. 


MacHINists, VILLE LaSatie, P.Q—Toward 
the end of May a strike of some 185 workers, 
members of Lodge 631, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, employed by Peacock Bros. 
Limited, was called in protest against a deci- 
sion of the Regional War Labour Board that 
no increase take place in the cost wf living 
bonus being paid, for a vacation with pay, and 
because of the transfer of one man to another 
department of the plant. The man in question 
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gave notice of separation on being transferred 
and representatives of the union alleged dis- 
crimination by the company against the man 
for his union membership and activity. In 
view of the absence of Federal officers, the 
Director of Industrial Relations requested the 
intervention of the Provincial Department of 
Labour. Mr. Cyprien Miron, Chief Concilia- 
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tion Officer for the Province, dealt with the | 


dispute and succeeded in having the parties 
agree to submit the matter to an arbitrator 
appointed by the Dominion Department of 
Labour whose decision in the matter was to be 
final and binding. On June 1, Mr. Bernard 


Rose, K.C., was nominated as Arbitrator. After - 


hearing the evidence, it was his decision that 
the man be reinstated in his former position. 
This was done, and the employees returned to 
work on the morning of June 2. Later in the 
month the employees were granted an adjust- 
ment in their cost-of-living bonus and also 
holidays with pay. 


SupyArp Workers, New WeEstTMInstTeER, B.C. 
—In the latter part of May, 1948, the assistance 
of departmental officers was requested in con- 


nection with demands for union recognition 


made by the Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canada upon the management of Star Ship- 
yard (Mercer’s) Limited, New Westminster, 
B.C. During June, Mr. F. E. Harrison, western 
representative of the department, and Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, Van- 
couver, B.C., approached the company to find 
out if it would give joint consent to the taking 
of a vote under their supervision to ascertain 
the wishes of the 110 employees involved. The 
company pointed out that it had entered into 
an agreement with a committee of employees 
in September, 1941. Although no meetings 
between the committee and the management 
had taken place and the committee members 
were no longer in its employ, the company 
took the position that the 1941 agreement was 
still in force and that it could not in good 
faith accede to the request for a vote. 


River Drivers, Nipicon River, Ont.—To- 


ward, the end of May the department received — 


word that driving operations on the Nipigon 
river had been stopped because of the refusal 


of twenty-five river drivers and five other ~ 


workers employed by the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited, to work for current 


wages. The stoppage of the movement of wood 


on this main artery of the entire Nipigon 
system prevented the transfer of sawlogs and 
pulpwood to mills at the lakehead and else- 
where, and the congestion threatened to 


interfere with secondary towing and driving 


operations on Lake Nipigon and its tributaries. 
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It was alleged that the action of the men 
resulted from the improper payment by other 
operators of wages in excess of the rates 
authorized by the wartime wages control order. 
The Director of Industrial Relations, Ottawa, 
promptly took the matter up with the officials 
of the Provincial Conciliation Service and 
Regional War Labour Board. The latter body 
nad already made a ruling on the wage ques- 
tion but it had not been communicated to all 
parties concerned. This was at once rectified 
and an inspector was sent into the district by 
the Regional War Labour Board to investigate 
the wages being paid on other rivers in the 
same general locality. Following this action 
work was gradually resumed and operations 
fully restored by June 6. 


MINING AND REFRACTORIES WORKERS, KILMAR, 
P.Q—During May negotiations for a collective 
agreement commenced between the manage- 
ment of Canadian Refractories Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., and the employees at its mine and 
processing plant at Kilmar, P.Q., members of 
the Magnesite Workers’ Federal Union (A.F. 
of L.). The Montreal office of the Industrial 
Relations Branch was requested by the com- 
pany to take steps to verify the union’s claim 


that it represented a majority of the employees. 


On June 1 a vote was conducted among the 
345 eligible employees under the supervision of 
Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal]. There were 302 ballots cast in favour 
of recognition of the union as bargaining agent 
and twenty against, with three spoiled ballots. 
Drafts of proposed agreements were then 
exchanged between representatives of the union 
and the company but the negotiations became 
dead-locked over the issue of the union’s 
demand for a closed shop. At the end of the 
month strike action was threatened by the 
employees, and Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, entered the situa- 
tion to try to secure a mutually satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCouvER, B.C.—On June 
7, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Vancouver, reported that a contro- 
versy between the Vancouver Waterfront 
Workers’ Association and the North Van- 
couver Longshoremen’s Association had been 
amicably settled when the latter organization 
agreed to disband and have its members join 
the former body. The dispute had been drawn 
to the attention of the Vancouver representa- 
tive of the department by the employer, the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
which had agreements with both organizations, 
and which had been advised that unless an 
amalgamation took place the Vancouver 
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Waterfront Workers’ Association would refuse 
to work with members of the other organiza- 
tion. 


Metran Workers, Scarsoro, Ont.—During 
June the Department was advised that on the 
10th of the month the management of Metal 
Stampings Limited, Scarboro, Ont., entered 
into a collective agreement with Local No. 
35, Aluminum Workers of America. The agree- 
ment was consummated following negotiations 
which were assisted by Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer for Ontario, and Mr. 
H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer of the 
federal Department of Labour. Earlier a rep- 
resentation vote had been conducted among 
the employees under the supervision of Mr. 
Perkins. It was the first collective agreement 
secured by this Union in Canada. 


BOILERMAKERS, ETC., VANCOUVER, B.C.—On 
June 23, a stoppage of work by some 550 
workers, members of Local No. 1 of the 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, employed by the Dominion Bridge 
Company, Limited, took place in _ protest 
against a notice posted by a foreman. Indus- 
trial Relations Officers dealt with the situation 
and advised that work be resumed. at once as 
the strike was contravening Federal statutes. 
The management of the company were of the 
opinion that the general tone of the notice 
was improper and, after explanations were 
made, work was resumed on June 24. 


PAINTERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—At midnight on 
June 24, 1943, a strike by 184 painters em- 
ployed by three shipbuilding companies and 
one painting sub-contractor, engaged at the 
same shipyards, occurred in protest against 
the refusal of the National War Labour Board 
to approve an application for an increase in 
basic wage rates. Of those on strike, 70 were 
employed by North Van Ship Repairs Limited, 
80 by Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 4 by Bur- 
rard (Vancouver) Dry Dock Co. Ltd., and 26 
by J. Boshard and Son, all of Vancouver. 
Although the participants were members of 
Local No. 188, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
(A.F. of L.) the strike was opposed by the 
union. officials. The cause of the dispute was 
the endeavour of the workmen to secure 
increases from 80c to 90c per hour for brush 
painters and from 95c to $1.10 per hour for 
spray painters. The Union had signed Agree- 
ments for the duration of the war with the 
shipbuilding companies concerned, but con- 
tended that brush painters should nevertheless 
receive the basic wage recognized for other 
tradesmen. Its application for increases was 
denied by a Finding and Direction of the 
National War Labour Board issued on June 3, 
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1943. When the strike took place following a 
meeting of the shipyard painters on the even- 
ing of June 24, the Companies refused to 
negotiate with the men and took the position 
that, when work was resumed, they would deal 


only with the Union’s officers. Industrial Rela- 


tions Officer G. R. Currie, of Vancouver, drew 
to the attention of the representatives of the 
Painters’ and other A.F. of L. Unions that the 
strike constituted an infraction of Federal 
regulations and insisted that the Union should 
live up to its contractual responsibilities under 
existing collective agreements. The striking 
painters met on the afternoon of June 25 and 
decided to return to work immediately. 
Normal operations were resumed at 7 p.m. 
that evening. On June 28, Mr. Currie met 
the business agent of the Union, a committee 


representing the painters involved, and repre- 


sentatives of the various employers. The 
situation was fully canvassed and the proposal 


made that the only proper course open to the 


workmen was to apply to the National War 
Labour Board in accordance with the pro- 
cedure required under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order. The operators took the posi- 
tion that they would not oppose a general 
increase for wages and would assist the em- 
ployees in securing full consideration of their 
case by the Board, but that they could not 
for various reasons support the men by way 
of making a joint application. 


Movtpgrs, eEtc., Hutt, P.Q—On June 29, 
some 400 workers, members of Local 318, 
International Moulders & Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America, employed by the 
Hull Iron & Steel Foundry, ceased work in 
protest against a finding of the Regional War 
Labour Board that a uniform bonus of $3.10 
be paid by the employer. The employees had 
been receiving various amounts from 60 cents 
to $3.10 per week and desired, before resuming 
work, a full cost-of-living bonus of $4.25 per 
week. Industrial Relations Officers McCullagh 
and Wilson, of Ottawa, were assigned to the 
dispute and advised those on strike to return 
to work and make application to the Regional 
Board. for a reconsideration of the matter or 
for leave to appeal to the National War 
Labour Board that the full bonus be paid. 
Work was resumed on July 5, and the Re- 
gional Board was requested to allow an appeal 
to the National Board. 


Suipwricuts, Toronto, Ont.—A_ jurisdic- 
tional dispute between rival unions organized 
among employees of the Toronto Shipbuilding 
Company, Toronto, Ont., reached a climax 
on June 17, 1943, when several hundred em- 
ployees, members of Local No. 2999, United 
Steelworkers of America, congregated before 


quitting time around the office of the plant. 
superintendent and demanded that a vote be 


taken to establish the wishes of the employees 
in regard to a bargaining agency. When 
warned by company officials that such union 
activity. during working hours was_ contrary 
to established company regulations, the work- 
ers declared their firm intention of repeat- 
ing the demonstration the following after- 
noon and every day thereafter until the man- 
agement complied with their wishes. The 
identification badge numbers of the demon- 
strators were noted and the next morning 289 
participants were discharged without notice. 
Protests were immediately lodged with the 
Departments of Labour and of Munitions and 
Supply to the effect that the dismissals with- 
out seven days’ notice were unjust and 
improper and constituted wholesale discrimina- 
tlon on account of union membership and 
activity. The company, on the other hand, 
took the position that it was only exercising 
its prerogative under National Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations of dismissing workers with- 


out notice for “serious misconduct.” Under- | 


lying this dispute was the fact that the Toronto 
Shipbuilding Company had for some time 
had signed agreements with seven craft unions 
affiliated with the A.F. of L. These agree- 
ments were similar to those. which had been 
in effect when the property had been owned 
by a private company whose operations were 
taken over by the Toronto Shipbuilding Com- 
pany when the latter was created as a Crown 
Company. The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, an affiliate of the C.I.0., and, in Canada, 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, started 
organizing in the yard on March 15, 1943, and 
from the first contended that the existing A.F. 
of L. unions did not represent a majority of the 
employees whose total is roughly 4500. On 
March 25 a representative of the steelworkers 
charged. that two employees had been dis- 
charged on account of membership in that 
organization. Following a preliminary investi- 
gation by an Industrial Relations Officer, Mr. 
H. Perkins of Toronto, the Minister of Labour 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the case under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
The Commissioner reported that the Union’s 
allegations were without foundation. On May 
9 the Union made similar charges in connec- 
tion with a third man but withdrew these on 
May 13 before a formal inquiry was con- 
ducted. The president of Local No. 2999, 
United Steelworkers of America, requested the 
Department of Labour on June 2 to super- 
vise a vote to determine the bargaining 
agency desired by the employees in dealing 
with their employer. He was informed that 
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Relations Officer, 





this could be arranged only if a joint appli- 


- cation was received from all parties concerned. 


An attempt was then made to secure joint 
consent to such procedure from the com- 
pany and the A.F. of L. unions, but this was 
not forthcoming. In the early part of June, the 
Steelworkers Union applied to the Department 
for the appointment of a Commissioner to 
investigate the dismissal of a man whose dis- 
charge followed threats by 130 A.F. of L. 
union members that they would strike unless 
this workman was released. No decision has 
yet been reached in regard to this matter. 
Following the incident which led to the dis- 
missal of 289 shipwrights, attempts were made 
to secure their reinstatement in a body pro- 
viding the union gave asstirance that further 
demonstrations would not be held during 
working hdurs. These were unsuccessful, the 
company agreeing only to take back as many 
men as fulfilled their requirements and. insist- 
ing that they apply individually to be taken 
on strength as new employees. The situation, 
which was handled locally by Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, of 
Toronto, was then left in the hands of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply which 
controls the operations of Crown Companies. 
Subsequently an application to have the men 
reinstated was made to the local Selective 


Service Officer, but was disallowed. Later an 


appeal from the Selective Service Officers 
ruling was made to a Court of Referees but 
no decision in this regard has yet been made 
known. An action for reinstatement of the 
men brought before the Ontario Labour Court 
early in July was dismissed by Mr. Justice 
Gillanders. 


Union Representation Votes 


_ExecrricaL Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Fol- 
lowing application to the Ontario Department 
of Labour, a vote was conducted on June 23rd 
by joint consent of the parties under the 
supervision of Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Toronto, to determine 
whether the employees of Amalgamated Elec- 
tric Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, desired to be 
represented in collective bargaining with their 
employer by a Shop Council or by Local No. 
518, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers of America. There were 668 eligible 


voters, of whom 295 voted in favour of the 
Shop Council and 312 in favour of the Union. 
There were 2 spoiled ballots, 
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Cuemicat Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT. 
—By joint consent of the parties, a represen- 
tation vote of the employees of the Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Company, Limited, was con- 
ducted on June 4, under the supervision of 
Mr. Harold Perkins, Industrial Relations Off- 
cer, Toronto. The arrangements for the vote 
had been made following a request of repre- 
sentatives of the union concerned to the On- 
tario Department of Labour that a vote be 
taken. The ballot read: “Do you want to 
bargain collectively with your employer 
through Local 174, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, C.I.0.?” Of 60 
eligible to vote, 55 voted for the union, 4 voted 
against, and 1 ballot was spoiled. 


MetaL Propucts Factory Workers, WIND- 
sor, ONT.—By joint consent of the parties a 
vote was conducted on June 10, 1948, under the 
supervision of Mr. George Fenwick, Provincial 
Conciliation Officer, Toronto, among em- 
ployees of LL. A. Young Industries Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont., to ascertain the number who wanted 
Local No. 195, United Automobile Workers of 
America, to act as bargaining agency on their , 
behalf. There were 234 eligible voters, of 
whom 204 cast their ballots for the Union and 
12 against. 

Mera Factory Workers, BrantTrorD, ONT.— 
By joint consent of the parties, a representa- 
tion vote was conducted under governmental 
supervision on June 22 among employees of 
the Brantford Oven and Rack Co., Brantford, 
Ontario. Out of a total of 56 ballots cast, 41 
voted in favour of being represented for col- 
lective bargaining purposes by Local No. 397, 
United Automobile Workers of America, and 
15 in favour of the Shop Committee. 


MertaL Workers, SHERBROOKE, P.Q.—By joint 
consent of the parties a representation vote 
was conducted on June 5 to ascertain whether 
the employees of The Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
wished United Sorrarkees of America, Local 
2983, to represent them as exclusive collective 
bargaining agent in respect of wages, hours, 
and all other working conditions. There were 
144 eligible voters of whom 114 cast their bal- 
lots in favour of the Union and 14 voted 
against it, while 2 spoiled their ballots. Mr. 
L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Mon- 
treal, supervised the taking of the vote. Prior 
to the voting the Union had made application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, but the Company’s 
statement in reply revealed that it would not 
be necessary to resort to Board procedure. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During Tie 1943 


HE number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded for the month of June was greater 
than in the previous month. Both the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days showed substantial increases, 
the time loss being more than three times as 
great as in May. The figures for June show 
55 strikes, with 22,331 workers involved and a 
time loss of 140,885 days, as compared with 
39 strikes in May, involving 15,351 workers 
and a time loss of 46,792 days. During June, 
1942, there were 55 strikes, with 16,275 workers 
involved and a time loss of 41,593 days. 
During the month under review four strikes 
accounted for more than 60 per cent of the 
workers involved. These were: two strikes in 
the mining industry, at Springhill and Glace 
Bay, N.S., and two in the shipbuilding indus- 
try, one at Prince Rupert, B.C., and the other 
at Quebec City and Lauzon, P.Q. Two strikes 
caused almost 70 per cent of the time loss, one 
a strike of metal factory workers at Galt, Ont., 
carried over from May, and the other the 
shipyards strike at Quebec and Lauzon. 
Seven strikes, involving 1,564 workers, were 
carried over from May and 48 commenced 
during June. Of these 55 strikes, ten resulted 


in favour of the workers, ten in favour of the 


employers, four were compromise settlements 
and 22 were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement of each 
strike. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were nine strikes reported as untermin- 
ated: namely three strikes of -fur factory 
workers at Toronto, Quebec and Pointe-aux- 
_ Trembles, motor vehicles factory workers at 


Hamilton, metal factory workers at Galt, 
foundry workers at Hull, upholsterers at 
Montreal, township employees in Sudbury 
district and waitresses at Glace Bay. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Such strikes are listed in this para- 
graph for a period up to one year after their 
removal from the table of current strikes. 

The following table gives information for 
June and May, 1943, and June, 1942 :— 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*Junewl943u ree mee 55 Domao 140, 885 
* Mig yi 043 ee ace coe: 39 15,351 46,792 
Time yh 1 O42 et eae 55 16,275 41,593 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undountedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time ‘after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1943* 





Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
————___—____——| inman 
working 

days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1943 


Mininc— 
Coal miners (machine cut- 1 6 
ters and helpers), Stellar- 
ton, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 1 20 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur factory workers, 1 33 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Fur factory workers, 1 20 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, 


MASE 


60 |Commenced May 26, 1943; for wage adjust- 
ments and reinstatement to former position 
of machine cutters’ helper; terminated 
June 12; conciliation (federal) and return of 
workers pending investigation; indefinite. 


300 |Commenced April 19, 1943; against agree- 
hi signed with another union; untermin- 
ated. 

425 |Commenced May 12, 1943; for union recog- 
nition and agreement with increased wages 
and against dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 


300 |Commenced May 13, 1943; against an agree- 
ment signed with another union; untermin-. 
ated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1943*—Continued 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation eran a a Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
é ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1943—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Metal Products 


Motor vehicles factory 1 400 8,000 |Commenced May 10, 1943; for union recog- 

workers, Hamilton,Ont. nition; unterminated. 

Metal factory workers, 8 900 20,000 |Commenced May 21, 1948; for union recog- 
Galt, Ont. nition; unterminated. 

Machinists, Ville LaSalle, 1 185 185 |Commenced May 26, 1943; for increased cost 

Rice os of living bonus, vacation with pay and 


reinstatement of a worker; terminated June 
1; conciliation (provincial) and reference to 
arbitration; in favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockcuts Commencing During June, 1943 


MiniInc— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, bor (a) re 68 102 |Commenced June 5; re cleaning off walls; 

ANUS: terminated June 7; return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Minto, N.B. |. 1 16 16 |}Commenced June 7; re payment of wages; ter- 


minated June 7; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of workers. 


(JX) 


(b) 1,500 3,500 |Commenced June 7; against working with a 
certain miner sent by National Selective 
Service under new regulations; terminated 
June 9; conciliation (federal); return of 
workers pending investization; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Springhill,N.S. 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B. 1 110 232 |Commenced June 7; re change in method of 
i payment for work; terminated June 9; con- 
ciliation (‘ederal); return of workers pend- 
ing reference to National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Coal miners New Victoria, 1 300 400 |Commenced June 15; against transfer of cer- 
N.S. tain miners from another colliery due to 
fire; terminated June 16; negotiations; in 

favour of workers. 


Coal miners (landing tend- 1 Ge) 20 26 |Commenced June 14; re revision of contract 
ers), Glace Eay, N.S. for landing tenders; terminated June 16; 
®| negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners (coal handlers), 1 (d) 16 16 |Commenced June 16; misunderstanding re 
Stellarton, N.S. transportation from mine; terminated June 
17; return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Springhill, N.S. 1 60 60 [Commenced June 24; re working conditions; 
terminated June 25; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, Plan hy ot 68 |Commenced June 25; for transportation from 
N.S. mine before regular time; terminated June 
26; return of workers; in favour of employer 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B.- 1 13 13 |Commenced June 28; against change in meth- 
od of payment of cost of living bonus; ter- 
minated June 28; conciliation (federal); re- 
turn of workers "pending reference to ‘Na- 
tional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Coal miners (wheelers), 1 8 8 [Commenced June 28; against distance coal 
Chipman, N.B. boxes to be wheeled; terminated June 28 ; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers, 
pending receipt of new equipment; indefin- 
ite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1943*—Continued 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation : in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1943—Continued 


Ne) ee ene 


MiInINGcG—Con. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 1 74 74 |Commenced June 28; re transportation from 

N.S. mine; terminated June 28; return of work- — 

ers; in favour of employer. 1 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 6 3,500 3,500 |Commenced June 28; in sympathy with wait- 
resses on strike June 6; terminated June 28; 
conciliation (provincial and federal) and 
; reference to arbitration; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, Quebec, 1 33 50 |Commenced June 11; against dismissal of a 
0; worker; terminated June 12; return of work- 
; ers; in favour of employer. 
Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 1 275 500 |Commenced June 4; for a new agreement ; 

Bowmanville, Ont. terminated June 7; conciliation (federal) ; 
return of workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. J 

Tire factory workers, 1 100 75 |Commenced June 5; for reduction in hours on 

Kitchener, Ont. Saturday; terminated June 5; return of 
workers pending negotiations for a new 
agreement; indefinite. 

Rubber factory workers R 537 4,300 |Commenced June 7; for wage adjustments ; 
(footwear, etc.), Kit- terminated June 15; conciliation (federal); 
chener, Ont. return of workers pending joint application 

to Regional War Labour Board; in favour 
of workers. 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers 1 218 218 |Commenced June 15; against transfer o 
(rayon spinners), Corn- workers from one scetion to another as 
wall, Ont. provided in agreement; terminated June 17; 

negotiations: in favour of employer. 
Pulp and Paper— 

Paper mill workers, Fort 1 60 120 |Commenced June 7; against working with a 
William, Ont. certain official; terminated June 8; concilia- 

tion (provincial); compromise. 

Paper mill workers, Dol- 1 200 3,800 |Commenced June 9; re seniority and against 
beau, P.Q employment of an out-of-town worker; ter- 

minated June 30; conciliation (provincial) 
and reference to a Royal Commission (pro- 
vincial); indefinite. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products: : 

Wood factory workers, 1 464 1,392 |Commenced June 1; for greater increase in 

Saint John, N.B. wages than approved by Regional War 
Labour Board; terminated June 3; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to National War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 

Metal Products— 

Bricklayers (maintenance 1 36 216 |Commenced June 1; for same wages, etc., as 
men in steel plant), bricklayers working for contractor; termin- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ated June 7; negotiations; return of workers 

pending settlement; indefinite. 

Wire rope and cable fac- 1 68 102 |Commenced June 1; for union recognition; 
tory workers, Vancou- terminated June 2; return of workers; in 
ver, B.C. favour of employer. 

Rolling mill workers, 1 (g) 85 85 |Commenced June 1; for increased wages; ter- 
Montreal, P.Q. minated June 1; return of workers pending 

reference to Regional War Labour Board; 
compromise. 

Steel mill workers, Syd- 1 60 120 |Commenced June 3; against transfer of a 


ney, N.S. 


worker; terminated June 4; return of work- 
ers pending negotiations; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1948—Continued 








Number involved |Time loss 





Appiah sana tte aed OE TE RS AS ; in ae Particularst 
and locality stablish- working 

ments Workers days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1943—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 


Foundry workers, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Metal factory workers, 
Bedford, P.Q 


Metal factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Machinists, Montreal,P.Q. 


eS 


Rolling mill labourers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 





Wire and cable factory 
workers, Guelph, Ont. 


Foundry workers, Toron- 
to, Ont. 


, 
Steel mill workers, Bur- 
naby, B.C. 


Foundry workers, Hull, 
P.Q. 


, Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 


Shipyard workers, Lau- 
zon and Quebec, P.Q. 


84545—5 





1 50 22 |Commenced June 4; against dismissal of a 
worker for failure to maintain minimum 
production; terminated June 4; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


5 45 45 |Commenced June 5; for increased wages; ter- 
minated June 5; return of workers pending 
further reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; in favour of employer. 


1 500 500 |Commenced June 10; for increased cost of 
living bonus; terminated June 10; negotia- 
tions; return of workers pending reference 
to Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


1 328 328 |Commenced June 11; for greater increase in 
wages; terminated June 11; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending further 
reference to Regional war Labour Board; 
in favour of workers. 


1 1,400 3,800 |Commenced June 12; for increased cost of 
living bonus and for inclusion in existing 
agreement of certain workers; terminated 
June 16; conciliation (federal); return of 
workers pending further reference to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


1 278 278 |Commenced June 14; for greater increase in 
waves; terminated June 14; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending further 
reference to Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 


1 153 340 |Commenced June 16; for union recognition; 
terminated June 18; conciliation (provin- 
cial); (negotiations with workers when col- 
lective bargaining agency certified by 
Labour Court) indefinite. 


1 130 100 |Commenced June 23; for union recognition 
and increased wages; terminated June 23; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers, 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


1 550° 650 |Commenced June 23; against note posted by 
foreman on bulletin board; terminated June 
24; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


1} (h) 409 720 |Commenced June 29; for greater increase in 
cost of living bonus than approved by 
Regional War Labour Board; unterminated 


1 1,214 600 |Commenced June 14; against meals and ser- 
vice in two shipyard commissaries oper- 
ated by a certain agency; terminated June 
14; negotiations; return of workers pending 
investigation; indefinite. 


3 7,000 77,000 |Commenced June 15; for maintenance of 
union membership as recommended by 
I.D.1. Board, wage adjustments, etc.; ter- 
minated June 26; conciliation (federal); 
(union to be recognized as sole bargaining 
agency and joint application to National 
War Labour Board for wage adjustments, 
overtime rates and holidays) compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1943*—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation in corn Particularst 
and locality Establish-! working 
ments Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1943—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Shipbuilding—Con. 


Shipyard workers (pipe 1 33 10 |Commenced June 15; against dismissal of a 
fitters), Midland, Ont. worker; terminated ‘June 15; return of work- 
ers pending investigation; in favour of work- 

ers. 
Shipyard workers (paint- 4 184 200 |Commenced June 24; for increased wages; 
ers), Vancouver, B.C. terminated June 25; conciliation (federal); 


return of workers pending further reference 
to National War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Clay products factory 1 60 300 |Commenced June 2; re seniority; terminated 


workers, New Glasgow, June 7; conciliation (federal); return of 

NGS, workers pending reference to an umpire; 
indefinite. 

Building products factory 1 72 144 |Commenced June 14; misunderstanding re 

workers, Montreal, P.Q. application to Regional War Labour Eoard 


for increased wages; terminated June 15; 

Z conciliation (federal); return of workers 

pending application to Regional War La- 
hate Board: indefinite. 








Building products factory 1 42 105 |Commenced June 24; for increased wages; 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.| | terminated June 26; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Miscellaneous— 
Upholsterers, Montreal, 4 (1) 3441 . 7,000 |Commenced June 4; for two weeks’ vacation 
PQ. with pay; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Cheese handlers, Montreal, 1 4 32 |Commenced June 5; for increased cost of liv- 
Po), ing bonus; terminated June 19; replacement 
and return of workers pending reference to 
National War Labour Board; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, St. Cath- 1 70 140 |Commenced June 12; for a greater increase in 
arines, Ont. wages; terminated June 14; negotiations; in 
‘ favour of workers. 
Township employees, 1 4 36 |Commenced June 21; for increased wages; un- 
McKim Township, Sud- terminated. 


bury District, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, Glace Bay, 1 12 250 |Commenced June 6; against dismissal of a 
N.S. worker; unterminated. 





Laundry and dry cleaning af 30 _ 22 |Commenced June 9; against working with 
plant workers, Aylmer, certain workers; terminated June 9; return 


Ont. of workers; in favour of workers. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is ; that on which time loss fret occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 240 indirectly. (6) 1,600 indirectly. (c) 600 indirectly. (d) 18 indirectly. (f) 251 
indirectly. (g) 239 indirectly. (h) 207 indirectly. (7) 162 indirectly. 


CORRECTION.—Labour Gazette, May, 1943, page 633. Strike of shipyard carpenters listed as 
occurring at Saint John, N.B., should have read Windsor, N.S. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1942 


URING the year, 354 strikes and lockouts 

were recorded as. occurring in Canada. 
These involved 113,916 workers and resulted 
in a time loss of 450,202 man working days. 
The record for 1941 was 231 strikes which 
involved 87,091 workers and caused 483,914 
man days of idleness. During 1942, both in- 
dustrial production and employment were at 
the highest levels recorded up to that time. 
Industrial production was 28 per cent higher 
than in 1941 and employment 14 per cent 
higher while the time loss due to strikes in- 
creased four per cent. A large proportion of 
the strikes were of short duration and many 
involved a comparatively small number of 
workers. Two strikes, one involving motor 
vehicle factory workers at Windsor and the 
other gold miners at Kirkland Lake together 
involved more than 16,000 workers and caused 
more than 30 per cent of the total time loss. 
Twelve strikes involved about one-third of 
the workers and caused about 55 per cent of 
the time loss. 

Strikes in manufacturing industries ac- 
counted for nearly two-thirds of the total time 
loss a substantial increase as compared with 
1941. A great increase in time loss resulted 
from strikes in shipbuilding, which in recent 
years had been relatively unimportant. Also 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, pulp 
and paper, and in the liquor and tobacco 
industries substantial ‘increases were recorded. 
Strikes in mining on the other hand were of 
relatively less importance than in 1941, when 
they caused 44 per cent of the time loss or a 
total of 191,689 days as compared with a 
percentage of 28-8 in 1942, or a total of 
129,529 days. Strikes in coal mining resulted 
in somewhat more than half of this total and 
most of the remainder was due to the strike 
of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 

The principal cause of strikes in 1942 as is 
usually the case was to obtain increases in 
wages there being a total of 174 during the 
year. Forty-three strikes were for union recog- 
nition. About 30 per cent of the workers 
involved in all strikes were successful in their 
demands and about 23 per cent were partially 
successful while 42 per cent were unsuccessful. 
For the remainder of the workers the result 
was indefinite and one strike was  unter- 
minated at the end of the year. Conciliation 
was an important factor in the settlement 
of 127 strikes during the year and negotia- 
tions in the ease of 112. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
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Canada, publishing in the Lasour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with particulars 
as to the nature and result of each strike. 
In each year a review of the previous year 
has been given, including statistical tables 
analysing the data, and since 1912 including 
a complete list of the disputes on record dur- 
ing the year. As the monthly statements in 
the Lasour GazettE are necessarily of a pre- 
liminary nature the annual review constitutes 
the revised record for the year. A special 
report on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1901 to 1912”, issued in 1913, contained a 
complete list of strikes and lockouts for that 
period with analytical tables. The annual 
reviews in the Lasour Gazerre have brought 
the lists of strikes and lockouts and analy- 
tical tables down to date each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the LaBour Gazettr, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
government departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. 

A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Strikes of 
less than one day’s duration and those involv- 
ing less than six employees have: not been 
included in the published record unless a 
time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such strikes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. In strikes which involve 
large numbers of shops or factories, clothing, 
fur, furniture, etc., or building construction 
jobs, logging and fishing operations, etc., only 
the approximate’ number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
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ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is not always possible to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstaking 
methods in the collection of data, and it is 
believed that the statistics indicate the condi- 
tions with reasonable precision. The estimate 
of time loss is reached by multiplying the 
number of working days during which each 
strike lasted by the number of employees 
directly involved from time to time so far 
as known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those directly 
involved. that is on strike or locked out, and 
does not include thuse indirectly affected. 
The figures in the tables as to workers are 
therefore the number of those directly in- 
volved. In recent years, when the information 
was available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 
to Table X, which is a detailed list of the 
strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each strike are 
those in the establishment who are unable 
to continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. 


Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925. while in 1932, 1934, 1937, 1939, 
1940, 1941 and 1942, the time loss was greater 
than in the other years since 1925. In 1919 
the time loss due to general strikes is shown 
separately. In Manufacturing considerable 
time loss occurred in metal manufacturing in 
1919, 1920, 1937, 1941 and in 1942, in clothing 
(including textiles, furs, boots and _ shoes, 
leather, etc.) in 1903, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 
1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 
1936, 1937, 1939 and in 1940; in cigar manu- 
facturing in 1901; in printing in 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924; and in sawmilling in 1931 and 
1932. In Construction time loss was con- 
siderable in 1912 and 1919. In Transporta- 
tion, etc., there was considerable time loss in 
1901, due to a strike of trackmen; in 1903 
due to a strike of railway clerks and freight 
handlers throughout western Canada, anda 
strike of longshoremen at Montreal, with a 
sympathetic strike of teamsters; and in 1908, 
due to a strike of railway shop machinists. 
In Other Industries considerable time loss was 
due to strikes of fishermen in 1901, to strikes 
of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1938, 1934 and 1985. 

From the chart showing results of the strikes 
it appears that the majority of employees 
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were successful or partially successful in 1901, 
1902, 1907. 1915. 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933. 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939. 1940. 1941 and 1942, but were unsuccess- 
ful in 1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919. a large 
percentage of the workers who were unsuccess- 
ful were involved in the general strike at 
Winnipeg and in general strikes in other 
localities in sympathy with it. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1942 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of strikes and lock- 
outs beginning in each year, and the number 
in existence during the year, the difference in 
each case being the number carried over at 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of strikes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903, 
1929 and 1934. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all strikes as well as 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss, is given. In addition to these data, the 
number of strikes in existence during each 
year in coal mining and in industries other 
than coal mining is given. along with the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures reveals 
that a few strikes in coal mining in some 
years account for a large proportion of the 
workers involved and for a still larger propor- 
tion of the time loss resulting. 


Table II, an analysis of the 1942 record by 
the number of workers involved shows that 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the strikes 
and lockouts during the year involved less 
than 100 workers in each case. The total 
number of workers in these 182 strikes was 
only 6:4 per cent of the total in all strikes 
during the year and caused only 5:4 per cent 
of the total time loss. Twenty-five strikes 
or 7-5 per cent of the total, were recorded 
each of which involved more than 1,000 
workers. These strikes together involved 55:1 
per cent of the total number of workers and 
caused 56-7 per cent of the total time loss. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss, shows 
that of the 354 strikes and lockouts during 
the year, 186 or 38:4 per cent caused a time 
loss of less than 100 days in each strike. In 
these were involved only 7:2 per cent of the 
numbers of workers in all strikes and the 
resulting time loss was only 1:1 per cent of 


the total time loss. Two hundred and eighty-_ 


one strikes or 79-4 per cent of the total had 
a time loss less than 1,000 days in each. These 
involved 30°3 per cent of the total number of 
workers in all strikes during the year while 
the resulting time loss was only 10-4 per cent 
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of the total time loss, In 67 strikes, 18-9 per 
cent of the total, the time loss was between 
1,000 and 10,000 days. The aggregate num- 
ber of man days of idleness in these stoppages 
was 45-6 per cent of the total. Two strikes 
had a time loss of more than 50,000 days each 
and the combined loss was 31°8 per cent of 
the total for all strikes and lockouts. 


Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that 281 strikes or 79:4 per cent of the total 
lasted less than 5 days and involved 67-8 
per cent of the total number of workers and 
resulted in 25-9 per cent of the total time 
loss. Ten point seven per cent of the strikes 
lasted between 5 and 10 days and caused 33-4 
per cent of the time loss. Thirty-two of the 
strikes extended to more than 10 days and 
resulted in 25-9 per cent of the total time 
loss. Of these, eight had a duration of 25 
days or more and caused 6°8 per cent of the 
total time loss. 


Table V, an analysis by Provinces, shows 
that the greatest number of strikes was in 
the province of Quebec but that the time loss 
in Ontario was greater than in any other prov- 
ince accounting for 38-1 per cent of the total. 
This was due mainly to two strikes involving 
motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor, 
and gold miners at Kirkland Lake, which 
together caused a time loss of 143.000 days. 
In Quebec 1385 strikes resulted in a time 
loss of 34-5 per cent of the total due in large 
part to six strikes, involving workers in the 
boot and shoe factories. textiles, and in muni- 
tions factories. The time loss in Nova Scotia 
from 52 strikes was 13-3 per cent of the total 
mainly in coal mining while in British Colum- 
bia the time loss was 11 per cent of the total 
and resulted from 48 strikes the most impor- 
tant of which were in shipbuilding and in coal 
mining. 

Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that in manufacturing there were 219 strikes 
and lockouts which was more than 60 per 
cent of the total number in all industries. 
These involved 80,037 workers or 70:3 per 
cent of the total and caused 296,135 days time 
loss which was 65-8 per cent of the total. The 
largest number of strikes occurred in indus- 
tries engaged in the manufacture of metal 
products and in shipbuilding. These included 
a strike of motor vehicle factory workers at 
Windsor, Ontario, which caused a loss of 
85.000 days, and munitions workers at 
Cherrier, Quebec, which resulted in a loss of 
8,000 days. Two strikes of workers engaged 
in the shipbuilding industry at Vancouver 
caused a loss of 16.000 days and another at 
Lauzon, Quebec, 6,000 days. 

Forty thousand days time loss resulted from 
10 strikes in the boot and shoe manufacturing 
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industry. Most of this was caused by three 
strikes involving workers in plants in the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal. Thirty strikes 
in the textile and clothing industry resulted in 
a loss of 25,000 days. Two thirds of this 
resulted from two strikes, one at Lachute and 
the other at Montreal. 


About 17 per cent of all strikes were in 
mining which involved nearly 20 per cent 
of the workers and resulted in 28-8 per cent 
of the total time loss. Fifty-three strikes were 
recorded in coal mining and these cause 14:7 
per cent of the total time loss. About one- 
half of the time loss in this industry was due 
to five strikes three of which were in Nova 
Scotia and two in British Columbia. Only two 
strikes were recorded during the year in gold 
mining but one of these involving 2,800 
miners at Kirkland Lake, commencing in 
November 1941, caused a time loss in 1942 
of 58.000 man working days in addition to 
78,000 days lost in 1941. 


Table VII, an analysis by causes and results 
shows, that as is usually the case the pre- 
dominant cause of strikes in 1942 was for 
increases in wages. During the year 150 strikes 
were due to this cause alone. In addition 24 
strikes were due to demands for increases in 
wages and other changes. These strikes 
numbering 174 involved 57 per cent of all the 
workers affected and caused 49 per cent of the 
time loss. The workers demands were obtained 
in about one-third of these strikes and were 
not obtained in about an equal number while 
in about one-quarter a compromise settlement 
was reached. The remainder were unter- 
minated or indefinite in result. The cause next 
in importance was for union recognition, this 
being the principal cause in 43 strikes during 
the year which resulted in a time loss of 112,- 
538 days. The workers were successful in six 
of these, were unsuccessful in 18 and in 14 a 
compromise settlement was reached. Nine 
strikes were for employment of union mem- 
bers only and four of these were successful. 
Discharge of workers was the cause of 32 
strikes with a loss of 44,265 days. Nine resulted 
in favour of the workers, seven were partially 
successful and 15 were unsuccessful. 


Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that in the case 
of 114 of the strikes involving demands for 
increased wages, final settlement was reached 
by reference to the National or a Regional 
War Labour Board after resumption of work 
was brought about by conciliation in 64 cases, 
by direct negotiations of the parties involved 
in 38 cases and in 10 cases the workers returned 
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d by return of workers, nine by 


portant factor in the settlement of 127 and 
reference to Boards 


outs during the year conciliation was an im- 
negotiations in the case of 112. Sixty-seven 


or’ a 
were settle 


reference to the National 


Regional Board. Of the remaining 240 strikes 
during the year conciliation was the method of 
settlement in 64 cases and negotiations in 74 


pending 


under the Industrial Dis- 
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Of the total of 354 strikes and lock- 


others. 


1942 


THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 
EACH YEAR 1901 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


LOSS IN MAN WORKING DAYS 
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Table IX gives an analysis by months 
during the past eleven years, showing the 
number of strikes and lockouts commencing 
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each month, both in new strikes and in all 
strikes in progress with the total time loss by 
months. . 

During recent years the number of strikes in 
progress has tended to be lowest during the 
early months and the final months of the 
year and highest during the intervening period, 
In 1942, 14 strikes were in progress in January, 
the lowest during the year. The number 
increased irregularly to 68 in July and then 
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July when 21,736 were on strike but in 
August and November the number was nearly 
as great the figure for November being 
unusually high due to the strike of 14,000 
motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor. 
This strike caused the time loss in November 
to be greater than in any other month during 
1942, while in December the lowest time loss 
for the year was recorded. 

Table X is the list of strikes and lockouts 


in existence during the year with details as to 
causes, results, dates, etc. 


declined to 15 in December. The number of 
workers involved in 1942 was greatest in 


TABLE I—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1942 


Strikes and Lockouts in existence during year 





pes All Industries Coal Mining AT nes bo 
Year begin- |_—_-NNN |S Ld 
ning | Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- ; Number |Time loss 
during | ber of | ber of of inman | ber of of in man | ber of of in man 
the year| strikes | em- workers | working | strikes | workers | working | strikes | workers | working 
and_ | ployers | involved days and_ | involved days and | involved days 
lockouts lockouts lockouts 

TOC Tear ey tae al 97 99 285 24,089} 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329] 730,768 
OOD ORS neg 124 125 532 12,709 203 , 301 3 510 10,120 122 12,199 193,181 
LOQS Ne ae cee 171 175} 1,124 38,408} 858,959 af 5,410) 178,441 168 32.998] 685,518 
LOCA eae tea 103 103 591 11,420 192,890 4 184 792 99 11,236 192,098 
OOS Rises eeee 95 96 332 12,513} 246,138 10 5,564] 101,770 86 6,949; 144,368 
AQOG ase Se ae 149 150 965 23,382| 378,276 13 4,549) 146.622 137 18,833} 231.654 
TOO eee ie ae 183 188 950 34.060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 175 25.070) 417,318 
TQOS uses a iy): (2 76 178 26,071; 703,571 7 3,541 13,600 69 22,530} 689,971 
TOO ese wee, 88 90 372 18.114] 880,663 13 8,618} 720,180 77 9.496} 160,488 
DOT O ie ei heh ei 94 10S el e2oe 22,203) 781,324 2,950! 485,000 98 19,253) 246,324 
TRUS Le Ne 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821.084 6 9.890} 1,513,320 94 19,395) 307.764 
DOU eM atts cant 179 181 1,321 42,860) 1,135,786 2 2,243 107, 240 179 40,617] 1,028.546 
OS Basi Re 143 152k 077 40.519] 1,086,254 4 4,837} 562,025 148 35,682! 474,229 
a UU Sa ate a ee 58 63 261 9,717 490.850 3 2,500 280, 800 60 (eee 210,050 
DUD SS SRL US a 62 63 120 11,395 95,042 9 2,753 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 
LETC ee ee awa 118 120 332 26,538} 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268) 164,427 
TOR esa. 158 160 758 60.255) 1,123,515 21 17,379} 584,890 139 32,876] 538,625 
Mit oh GM ee ao 228 230 782 79.743 647 942 46 22.920! 130.696 184 56, 823 517,246 
LO TG iterate ht. 332 336} 1,967] 148,915) 3,400.942 20 10,130} 383,659 316] 138,785] 3,017,283 
RUE 2 ae em Me Tae 310 221s lee 60,327} 799,524 35 12,128 99,920 287 48,199! 699,604 
LOM love since 159 168] 1,208 28,257} 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26.801} 1,017,596 
OPA BEN Ane aia 89 104 732 43,775| 1,528,661 21 26.475} 798,548 83 17,300} 730,118 
MOR Pei Als al eee Ui 86 450 34.261 671,750 23 20.814 299,539 63 13, 447 372,211 
5 UY Rey A ER RN 64 70 435 34,310} 1,295,054 15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 13,109 205.570 
LOZB ET Mtels one: 86 87 497 28,949) 1,193,281 17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277} 153,005 
TL ae ea eae 75 1G; 512 23,834) 266,601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389] 231.408 
Lg edi oD a 72 74 480 22,299} 152,570 20 16,653 53. 833 54 5.646 98.737 
NRE DSc SE Sih etn 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 14 5.033 88, 000 84 12,548 136,212 
TO 2O ae soe 8& 90 263 12,946 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145 275 
1980s eerie esl. 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6,228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
ADA Me ig SSP e aw 86 88 266 10,788] 204,238 9 2,129 11,523], 79 8,609} 192,715 
aE ER is ea 111 116 497 23,390} 255.000 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850} 122,234 
LOSS Me nieve ects ae: 122 125 617 26,558] 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530] 284,528 
DIY a et 189 191} 1,100 45.800} 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339} 483.060 
TOSSA ie sao 120 120 719 33,269} 284,028 17 6,131 61,032 103 27,138} 222,996 
OSG R ae Rat ay. 0 Ubys 156 709 34,812} 276,997 22 8,655 56,766 134 26,157) * * 220.231 
LOST Rien hie ae 274 278 630 71,905] 886,393 44 15,477} 112.826 234 56,428] 773.567 
LOS Se ec Ween ts 142 147 614 20,395 148,678 25 5,054 21,366 122 15,341 127.312 
LOS Qe ees enya as re 120 122 243 41,038] . 224,588 48 31,102} 111,274 74 9.936} 113,314 
19402 5 eRe ee 166 168 894 60,619] 266,318 65 31, 223 68, 734 103 29,396] 197,584 
US Ge eee 229 231 65 87,091] 433,914 45 38,136} 109,069 186 48,955} 324,845 
194Q cere at 352 354 492} 118,916} 450,202 53 19,670 66,318 301 94,246} 383,884 
Motal ys 34 5,802} *5,947) *27,989)*1,552, 034/27, 188, 167 *798| *446,754) 9,851,564! *5,151!/*1, 105, 280/17, 336, 603 





* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE II—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1942, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 

















. Strikes and lockouts | Workers involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent _Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
otal total days total 
nye Fey a Cele ee reels pees “aos a aratel ance en At. rite oe i erica Lon aati 13 ora 88 01 315 0-1 
10 and under 50.......... 100 28-2 2,584 2-3 8, 043 1-8 
50 and under 100........... 69 19-5 4,587 4.0 16,017 3-5 
100 and under 500............ 117 33-0 23,795 20-9 98,592 21-9 
500 and under 1,000 30 8.5 20,035 17-6 71,966 16-0 
MOOD AN di OVER He) o cee ce Meet bree itera b alte is oi itee ck widie les 8 25 7-1 62, 827 55-1 255, 269 56-7 
Totalrsieiencon cine Bene e Id ERR eRe oie sieinetiarse ses 354 100-0 113,916 100-0 450, 202 100-0 
TABLE ITI—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1942, BY TIME LOSS 
; Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Number of man working days lost Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
Minelor LOO ery Rs or is mee rr ct. ete Ant STi cat FUR we 136 38-4 8,184 7:2 5,077 1-1 
POON UNGOP OOM. sik civ lorie als SERPs Ske ces Sige oe, ates ace 122 34.5 17,158 15-1 26, 333 5-8 
DUOFATIC INCOR D (OOO. <5, che icfukte inoue che meeehie alobs tenet « Gls Ries evctane teeke ale cts 23 6-5 9,141 8-0 15,762 3:5 
WeOOOFand ander 1 O;000 Sey clas em ta eens oh aN tL 67 18-9 52,673 46-2 | 205,130 45.6 
LO.OOOmnaunder 50:000..4° ort nee ete las Ao echoes 4 1-1 10,460 9-2 54,900 12-2 
BOLO00 ANGEOMET Ne 5... sb eteathsts: > seveks MMe torn Sats ois Gave oe a Big eile 2 0-6 16,300 14-3 143 , 000 31-8 
OTH lapse eek Te, t= eR OLY LT A ae. Bn Pee eel eA 354 100-0 113,916 100-0 450, 202 100-0 
TABLE IV—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1942, BY DURATION 
Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
(Uno Res Cae NCI es ek ae Side Gets TE nei ERER eee ian een Ok ee ara 281 79-4 Tgler 67-8 121,160 26-9 
Dag Ay Sian GsINGere Ot tea aie ees ee Sry eager al 38 10-7 23, 825 20-9 150,514 33-4 
AOI AVAANGTUNGETIOL Nien sete epre ales oe cents hel ween a, 6.3 13 lef 7,565 6-6 54,618 12-1 
PRC AVS AUNCLURGCEEL 2 OL cities sty ete a ccn vichde male Siete aie 22% ih 2-0 1,536 1-3 24,250 5-4 
BURA VS AICO MebECObete crisckce Rice tlre Ociie ere onaies cabicitensle.s 4 1-1 529 0:5 7,200 1-6 
POLOAY STANCE OV Clee keepers ach ace ee re tele ee oh ee ee 8 2:3 1151 1-0 30,530 6-8 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year........... 3 0-8 Diss 1-9 61,930 13-8 
OLE ET esa et ee Reh Ee Meera raters flee 354 100-0 113,916 100-0 450, 202 100-0 
TABLE V—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1942, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
INU ASCO US Syke © chaise ete tea lots avg Sos SAS ohe roe An ei ieiaidierd akin eee be 52 14-9 19,998 17-6 59,810 13-3 
TEM COP UC WATE SLATClon sence oes cctetcre th meee Sealers, cate eich if 0-3 10 0-0 25 0-0 
Owes Tune WIC ene iy Sethe ere ME line Se eA to ee 8 2-2 2,048 1-8 5,145 1-1 
ROIS OCRIIES Mace Re ces tn. teh EM LE ei yoy Nm cy aca cod SUA! 135 38-1 41,260 36-2 155, 284 34-5 
MOVE OMS Ry ei te MMP SUA, CMe nel Fore Seo ee ae Waa, 83 23-4 27,179 23-9 171, 486 38-1 
VEIN Gees tte! Perens Joey s Sats MORRIS cot ee Rome TIME 8 2-2 466 0-4 453 0-1 
SAS ALCHOWAN ree ise eI hee eicic leetacls oaihatite tree ei iialars 2 0-6 104 0-1 ae lrg 0-3 
PAM Dents re te. t tektman aresn btan eis oiee Becca eon stat ree 17 4.8 4,461 3-9 7,223 1-6 
PESGrUis gy OLITIT Dick Bet eo este ae eriiats Sie oes yale Riera Beeyat st 48 13-5 18,390 16-1 49,599 11-0 
Prater cory eset same emer nt rice conn Rte ey eR Cw MT iok Lateral [tt sce I Soh ee ee Lee Seek, Bull Ne eer late aoa aeration tes 
LP DIGTT OREN TOE cd Heya: ARR Relic, ones, AREA acl b ae oh Dinu, lth AUN TOMER OO DAE Deets + 5) ea gare Pee ane ARE as (aE a RN el (Oca 5. 
Ota Reet eis es eisie erate Mee ae here eae lake 354 100-0 113,916 100-0 450, 202 100-0 
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TABLE VI—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1942, BY INDUSTRIES 





Strikes Workers 
and involved Time loss 
lockouts 
Industry TT nn 
Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
PA SrACURGU TO. EP oh tudl kaa si A ee de Bh ok alee eee 2 0-6 426 0-3 278 | 0-1 
Meg sing ieee Che een NA Da eae) Be ah Rn ene 5 1-4 604 0-5 974 0-2 
Fishing and Trapping................ 0.0. c ccc cee eee cece ees 1 0-3 3,260 2-9 10,000 2:2 
Mining OCCA ae Roe ae the ede eminitonin gett ee tio eect 61 17-2 22,408 19-7 | 129,529 28-8 
Electric Light and Power (a) 2) sie elie tae ete ee AE PMS SING eT NCIT Pe ER ET are eae etn Dee LMR URE) arate oe 
Manufacturing 25252 She Ee OE TGS 219 61-9 80,037 70-3 | 296,135 65-8 
Wezeta ble toods nett aia vice un man nota teitin see cheltoener inva anole 8 2-3 665 0-6 6,081 1-4 
EP GDAC COVA ITGUGES kairo oni a one ennGl see reesar eon 7 2-0 6, 263 5-5 17,345 3:9 
VU Der PLOGUGUS Ny Hoe tare Cnc iaee Mote a eine cake hate eae aD e Ric peal ahem ne cueaes os I Ieee cee scale nO ie ieee RED. Aaa | oe 
Antiirall: foods.) |e SACP AE PE nee Se UPR TS RRR CS 3 0-8 433 0-4 6,054 1-3 
Hooisand shoes Cleather yee wien ons care te chee sera 10 2-8 6,125 5-4 40,841 9-1 
Fur, leather, and other animal products................... i 0:3 65 0-1 65 0-0 
Textiles) clovhing eto eu ey LOS ae nieta ev eeee 30 8-5 4,815 4-2 24,980 5:5 
Pulpland! papersie sis seer. ctee ee ce nen ek SE ey ee 16 4-5 3,060 PTE 17,890 4-0 
PriNntingrand publishing, slceee eet ee ee cee ene 1 0:3 28 0-0 25 0-0 
Miscellaneous wood products.............-...52+secccseecs 17 4-8 2,487 2-2 15,359 3-4 
Metall pRoeiets)  S neen ele. shower ee mt are N, iy h ONR ERIS 74 20-9 36,432 32-0 127,942 28-4 
Shipbuilding (b) RON AE ah APD Aros, UI eA Sb at alt TE OW 10-4 18,368 16-1 36,482 8-1 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc..................... 8 2-3 499 0-4 2,136 0-5 
Miscellaneous products pact coon ee Pe de ae ietehe oto siesta ae 7 2-0 797 0-7 935 0-2 
Construction (a)................. Se AINE ts eh RAE RE POR 31 8-8 3,889 3:4 4,266 1-0 
IB DiLIneSs andy structures. © Cue moan ecrtie eat nae ne aoe 22 6-2 2,872 2-5 3,420 0-8 
ECAR WAN rey aN te PU ct aeRO he. | aL Rate ic RMR SLAY 2 Samar: St incest & Ry with) SOO US RAE ce pelt 2 QS Cee ee 
1 EFAS bed SHA (5) NC RVR eae SN PRES AR CGPI LAY, [Yay anne URSIN ey SERIE Ra I ie Poteet Ee, eek eh) Pe RAIL osha riotnild co obo facae, 
ST Waly ee Ce Coe oc. oe ee ee ee EE ety ete Pe, cree 1 0-3 10 0-0 50 0-0 
Canali wbharboun waterway..0) oes ee eee en ere 1 0-3 300 0:3 300 0-1 
IMGSCELIAR GO TIS Nr nig Det aie sei UNUM aher eo clued is eee oo 7 2-0 707 0:6 496 0-1 
Transportation and Public Utilities...................... 15 4-2 2,200 2-0 5,439 1-2 
LEAMA WAVE Leet here etcicevmen emis Emer one iste irearie ci 1 0-3 0-0 30 0-0 
ML eGtric re lw VSM lava Mepalne posuere Mone Ve, eo aoa oles soho Ge bodies Ale RL dete rsa cake A tale er gl oars te eeleteneet ce| Soest oe MEN ey Oe 
Water CranspOLta sion... Seid ahaha ast ete Uons oce.kiseae entree 8 2-2 1,640 1-4 4,409 1-0 
Local and highway transportation...................+6..- 4 1-1 505 0-5 775 0-2 
Welegraphsranditelephoness. 7, s\siclersttte deo <> dieis-« 2.0 pout 1 0-3 65 0-1 125 0-0 
VE CELICIGV AAD GIZA (AN hon haetah lain esate ees eee ete easton cea tae eho [Coete Meter alioncilicranel siete ove once Rice ey AHO ren vetoes egestas 
MiscellanGousive amehese Mace. son iy HMR ne Akio Vet ca a Ne 1 0:3 17 0-0 100 0-0 
RAG Pei ase es, Mel SSR Weide: AR AER ale uate She cuatro aan 4 1-1 61 0-0 44 0-0 
IN ATCOME SO WA ie ec A pe eo en AME oct 8 AN 1 0:3 224 0-2 1,100 6-2 
SOT VICC Eerie fry ro WEB en.) an RE ee, Zs tes atm Mlereae 15 4.2 774 0-7 2,407 0-5 
Public:admumnrstration sai) 10, sae ee ate sont fais oa ceioe os 4 1-1 380 0-4 430 0-1 
ecredtionall sae Gh 5 ee Ad Aen MRR B50. ote Renee 1 0:3 30 0-0 50 0-0 
CastOmMandorenaln ye skies tana an eine aoe dee etc enete 1 0-3 10 0-0 15 0-0 
usiness anid persomal, 4))' chia Sade cae). Gites Lo oe eo 9 2-5 354 0-3 1,912 0-4 
Miscellaneous: Ahi's eee iocc eee ta NRA ore ale racore: Harsacane ee seceeanaersific apes seein ed hve eres ateemtl aecestar tech ally etentahlne [ler ees 
POCA bs Ae te tare Ren, 2 ae em 354 100-0 | 113,916 100-0 | 450,202 100-0 


(a) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining ; Electric Light and Power does not include undertakings mainly 
public utilities ; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 

(b) Shipbuilding was included previously as a sub-group under the construction industry; very few strikes in shipbuilding 
between 1921 and 1941. 
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TABLE IX—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1932-1942, BY MONTHS 


























Month Number of strikes and lockouts beginning in month 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
J AUUAT Yes enters 5 23 10 4 13 18 10 5 2 12 
February.,....... 13 6 15 2 8 11 7 5 11 6 20 
DIBTOR: Heck ass 3 7 20 8 15 19 12 4 10 12 14 
April verse ayes = 4 4 13 10 10 32 10 6 15 30 t7 
Maly tee Sones: ff 13 23 20 10 29 9 il 19 30 28 
SUING. \e i storsia.cye es. 2 11 9 18 9 12 27 17 8 12 28 50 
Mul yao. c eee: 20 Uf 22 19 11 33 11 9 21 26 61 
INURUSEY A oes 6 18 18 10 29 31 17 17 20 28 53 
September....... 8 17 10 12 17 25 6 14 13 24 35 
Octooerneee scan 11 10 13 8 15 22 25 21 Or 18 25 
November....... 10 18 11 10 11 22 5 8 10 Shits 25 
December....... 11 8 3 2 13 10 5 7 9 7 12 
Wicarcsc. hey 11] 122 189 120 155 274 142 120 166 229 352 
Month Number of strikes and lockouts in existence during month 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941. 1942 
SANUATY:: eek es 12 8 25 10 5 17 23 12 7 14 14 
February........ 18 8 24 8 8 18 13 9 21 
March 28. ose. 9 12 29 13 15 21 14 7 12 13 18 
Apri liencaia ewe es 9 4 22 14 17 37 14 6 19 35 20 
EVER ViNe i teieaetcrets 13 15 32 25 14 46 15 13 23 34 32 
ivtee vas ¢ eae 16 13 24 15 15 41 22 13 14 32 55 
A i ie ae 29 9 32 26 13 41 16 10 21 29 68 
AU SUSt, aeise des « 17 21 ais 18 36 43 22 18 22 35 59 
September....... 15 23 20 18 27 o2 15 17 15 29 43 
Mctovers' ef 2 16 13 19 16 19 32 32 27 22, 23 26 
November....... 12 20 15 16 17 27 9 14 13 12 26 
December....... 12 16 8 8 20 17 8 12 10 9 15 
ear ae... *116 AAS *191 *120 *156 *278 *147 *122 *168 BU #354 
Month Number of workers involved in new strikes and lockouts 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 665 388 5,546 4,832 175 4,820 2,042 1,164 732 1,610 852 
February........ 3,422 4,446 3,896 3,071 856 1,547 1,818 2,599 1,618 1,507 
archi cst oles 679 1,234 4,755 2,989 2,872 5,586 2,103 424 1,775 1,108 3,432 
PAD ELIT terctae: tts. ebs 50 370 1,420 2,564 999 11, 696 2,795 315} 12,629; 20,004 (272 
IMIS Waa SA tein cies 564 1,395 2,179 4,325 3,658 6,035 1,090 3,519 8,327 5, 462 6,512 
UNG Ns Be oe ocr bis 3,129 2,770 2,980 4,740 956 3,688 1,897 1,746 4,826 6,918} 15,740 
DULYeR eae ec 4,248 1,278 9,410 SRR. 4,048 5,624 1,012 4,415 8,563] 21,500 17,048 
AGgUStOs. foe 3,089 2,204 7,445 5,143 9,576} 15,315 21341) 2 10).628 6,894 8,878) . 20,156 
September....... 2,422 6,622 2,192 3,852 4,187 5,558 915 7,434 2,746 8/3521) 12.875 
October......... 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 4,849 2,494 5,649 8,102 4,718 6,032 
November....... 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 407 2,920 2,339 3,769] 20,262 
December....... 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 2220 133 839 903 3,088 1,185 
Viear ee 22,938 26,348 45,610 33, 269 34, 762 70,540 18,569 40, 866 60, 485 87,025} 111,903 
Month Number of workers involved in all strikes and lockouts in existence 
1932 1933 1934 1939 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
JVANUALY ee oe ona Dekh 7, 598 5, 736 4,832 225 6,185 3,868 1,336 916 1,676 2,865 
WeGDLUary cde acc 3,66 4,521 4,910 1,551 3,071 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 3,007 
Manchin aetan Ac 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 Op tle 
April i o7 8 Se eek 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909 We icit 2,871 315 13, 83 20, 460 7,483 
BY cae eos 1,823 1,580 5,950 5,923 3,928] 10,393 1,741 3,728) . 8,590 5,975 6,507 
UNG Te noe et 4,006 3,097 3,184 BIL 1,060 7,531 2,516 2,35 6, 837 7,547| 16,275 
DOLE eee eae: 6,291 1,834; 11,463 6,339 4,082 7,083 1,428 4,420 8,563} 22,170] 21,736 
AUZUStH he at ee 4,612 2,603 13,263 5,684 9,864) 18,556 2,375 11, 823 6, 923 13,314] 21,434 
September....... 3,458 6,996 6,572 4,303 6,554 7,521 2132 8,190 3,057) 10,773 ERNIE 
October......... 2,388 1,101 5,993 2,360 2,158 6,571 3,233 6, 496 8,130 5,511 6,107 
November....... 980 4,718 1,896 1,113 1,768 6,277 675 4, 863 3,657 4,740} 20,439 
December....... 2,854 3,902 340 431 2,995 3,851 267 1,666 953 5, 688 1,488 
SY Garvan, re: *23 390] *26,558| *45,800| *33,269] *34,812] *71,905| *20,3951 *41,038| *60,619! *87,091) *113,916 
Month Time loss in man working days for all strikes and lockouts in existence 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 8,280 6,250} 44,142} 22,105 999) 64,850} 29,287} 10,472 5,962 3,508} 46,635 
February 10,452} 54,730} 30,169] 16,315] 20,577| | 17,347 3,575} 24,098} 12,749 7126\4 24,141 
Marchi. co. ite: « 15,969] 15,692} 88,642) 12,844] 17,144] 34,345 9,391 9,982] 14,940 3,670} 21,602 
Aprilas..ceeeu tee: 28,517 2,270} 72,146} 19,472) 14,424) 124,039 16,449 1,361 64,9141 77,036} 20.869 
ay 30,565 11,798} 31,284] 33,024) 28,712) 53,818] 12,589 16,732} 51,122) 22,397] 17,780 
June 40,186} 37,500) 31,689) 42,140 3,310} 60,322} 12,672 8,616] 38,827] 39,284) 41,593 
UL WAss sepa Oke 40,186 9,090} 71,763} 52,118} 44,987] 67,587 9,768] 12,445) 21,186) 48,859] 53,498 
PAUEUStie inayat 51,815 17,285] 75,660} 29,588]  72,034| 296,676) 12,745) 32,298) 13,821] 33,569) 49,951 
September....... 7,992) 38,274) 59,490) 26,506) 32,577). 41,288) 16,268 17,546 6,476] 82,463} 37,808 
October wee cee 9,554] 18,141) 50,244 17, 983 11,644) 50,616] 17,295) 33,724] 17,949 19,693; 26,926 
November....... 2,338} 51,040) 17,415 8,781 13,344) 42,007 6,409] 36,351 15,222} 41,764] 103,355 
December....... 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3,152) 16,245]: 33,498 2,230} 20,963 3,150! 54,545 6,044 
Wear nis 255,000! 317,547) 574,519] 284,028] 276,997] 886,393] 148,678] 224,588] 266,318! 433,914] 450,202 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during the year, 
not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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' THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Recent Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain 
and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 

tries is given in the Lanour GazerTre from 
month to month. The annual review includ- 
ing a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of, Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerre, August 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 121 and 10 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 131 
disputes in progress during the month; 31,900 


workers were involved in the disputes in 
progress during the month and the time loss 
was 68,000 working days. 

Of the 121 disputes beginning in April, 35 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
39 over other wage questions; 4 on questions 
as to hours; 17 over questions as to employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 21 
over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; one on a question of trade union prin- 
ciple; and 4 were sympathetic strikes. Final 
settlements were reached in 103 disputes, 
of which 16 were settled in favour of workers, 
63 in favour of employers and 24 resulted in 
compromises; in 17 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in May 
was 395, involving 620,000 workers in these 
new strikes. The time loss for all disputes in 


progress during the month was 1,275,000 man 


working days. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries During 1942 


HE accompanying table gives the prin- 
cipal figures as to strikes and lockouts 
in certain other countries since 1919, as com- 
pared with Canada, showing the number of 
disputes (strikes and lockouts), the number 
of employees involved in stoppages of work 
and the time loss in man working days. All 
countries for which this information was 
available were included in the tables pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazertr, March, 1940, 
page 234. The countries included in the 
tables published below are restricted to those 
for which additional information was received 
since March, 1940. Throughout the year the 
latest available figures (including those from 
annual reports) for each country are given in 
a monthly article in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Methods of compilation of trade dispute 
statistics vary greatly with various countries. 
In some countries figures as to strikes and 
lockouts are published separately, but, where 
possible, they have been included together in 
the table here given. In some cases the 
number of strikes and lockouts shown for a 
year is the number beginning during the year; 
in other cases it is the number ending during 
the year; and in still other cases it is the 
number in existence during the year, includ- 
ing those carried over from the previous year 
with those beginning during the year. 


The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties; 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing the numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the. total number 
directly and indirectly involved according to 
the method adopted by the country con- 
cerned. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some 
length. Most countries revise their figures 
when additional facts are brought to light, 
even though such revisions may necessitate 
changes in statistics published a considerable 
time previously. 

In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 


: 


a 


1943] 


Great Britain 


There were no outstanding disputes in 1942, 
the great majority of them involving only 
small numbers of workers. More than one-half 
of the time loss occurred in the coal mining 
industry. There were numerous disputes at 
individual coal mines, most of them over 
wages, during the first half of the year. After 
general increases in wage rates in coal mines 
had been granted as recommended by a board 
of investigation, the number of disputes in 
this industry and the number of workers in- 
volved were much less in the later months of 
the year. In the shipbuilding and metal 
industries, a strike of 20,000 workers in ship- 
building and ship repairing on Tyneside, in 
October, accounted for a time loss of 135,000 
working days, and in the same month 9,000 
workers in the engineering industry in Belfast 
were on a strike which resulted in a time 
loss of 120,000 working days. 

Of the disputes beginning in 1942, 62-3 per 
cent were over wage questions, 3:6 per cent 
over hours of work, 12:7 per cent over the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
18 per cent over other working arrangements, 
rules or discipline, 1-4 per cent over trade 
unionism, and the remaining 2 per cent over 
sympathetic action or other questions. The 
record of the methods of settlement of dis- 
putes show that 52-7 per cent were settled by 
direct negotiation between the parties or their 
representatives, 86:1 per cent by return to 
work on employers’ terms without negotiation, 
8 per cent by conciliation, 1-8 per cent by 
arbitration and 1-4 per cent by other methods. 


United States 


Strike activity was considerably less in 1942 
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number of strikes in 1942 was slightly more 
than the average for the last ten years, the 
number of workers involved was less than this 
average and the time loss was less than in any 
year (except 1930) for which information is 
available. The greatest time loss in any one 
industry in 1942 was in the mining industry, 
amounting to 515,600 man working days, the 
most of which was in coal mining; 463,700 
man working days were lost in textile mill 
products industries, 304,000 man working days 
in wholesale and retail trade and 270,000 in the 
iron and steel industries. The average number 
of workers involved in strikes was small, the 
largest number in any one strike being 16,000 
in the strike at textile mills at Fall River, 
Massachusetts, in March. 


The classification of strikes by causes 
shows that wages and hours (chiefly demands 
for wage increases) were the chief causes of 
47 per cent of the strikes and partly the cause 
of others. Union organization questions were 
the chief cause of 14 per cent of the strikes 
and partly the issue in others. Methods of 
settlement of disputes include 27:3 of the 
strikes settled directly by employers and 
workers or their representatives, 62 per cent 
settled by government officials or boards, 1:4 
per cent by private conciliators or arbitrators, 
9-2 per cent terminated without formal settle- 
ment and in 0-1 per cent the method was not 
reported. 

The results of the strikes ending in 1942 
show that 34:6 per cent terminated with sub- 
stantial gains to workers, 34:8 per cent with 
partial gains or compromises, 17 per cent with 
little or no gains to workers; in 5:2 per cent 
the results were jurisdiction, rival union or 
faction settlements, and in the remaining 8-4 
per cent the results were indeterminate or not 














than in the previous year. Although the reported. 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIBES, 1919-1942 
Number Time loss in Number Time loss in 
Year of Ww eae man work- Year of v ee man work- 
disputes cai ty ing days disputes ¥ ing days 
CANADA Canapa—(Continued) 

(c) (e) (e) (c) (e) (e) 
NORE aA Steet | tay 336 148, 945 By 400, G42 ||| SEOSR oe. iaag eet erie 88 10, 738 204, 238 
OO Pat ey, S Acces a ceagcee 322 60,327 799,524 LOB 2S. Tre crewed oe 116 23,390 255, 000 
Ms teetc Me a aye aie 168 28, 257 1,048,914 LOSS ee ee ae eee ee 125 26,558 317,547 
1s A sh gs Ee Rah yee 104 43,775 1,528, 661 UBS RD: Sealers Oke oles Al ee 191 45, 800 574,519 
ODER Sars, «chee Aan csptiaees 86 34, 261 671.750 LOS5es 2: Shee eee 120 33, 269° 284, 028 
TE gs Ne Ne ea ae aa Me 70 34,310 1,295, 054 LOS G nah pers e eto 156 34, 812 276,997 
Te eehten teen., OM hal oar. 87 28,949 1,193,281 LOSE Re ae Ca dab ens). 278 71,905 886, 393 
a Orme ak akesays dhe cord 77 23 , 834 266, 601 OBS cori ae Ree ee 147 20,395 148, 678 
IEMA? ce Gia an ne ee eae 74 22,299 152,570 LOS Owais iE memati Ys 122 41.038 224,588 
TAU pe 2 eae Slime ee ota 98 17,581 224, 212 0710 Meth IME, bs Delos dl eas 168 60,619 266,318 
O20 eke hsvai. sas. 90 12,946 152, 080 OAT a oe, ree ences: 231 87,091 433,914 
DBs Way eae tae Parry. snctonc 67 13,768 91,797 G8 Ys Dy Apgaitharees oe.» en's 354 113,916 450, 202 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1942—Continued 








Number 


Time loss in 











Workers 
Year of bs man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
~ Canapa—(Concluded) 
‘ (c) (e) (e) 
1942—January......... 14 2,865 46, 635 
February....... 21 3,007 24,141 
Marchant ran 18 3,777 21, 602 
Aprils ose see 20 7,483 20, 869 
By WU PET tae os 32 6,507 17, 780 
TUNES Lene 55 16,275 41,593 
July. Oe sek 68 21,736 53, 498 
AN SUStiey cers da 59 21,434 49,951 
September...... 43 13,357 37, 808 
Octobernies eo: 26 6, 107 26,926 
November...... 26 20,439 103,355 
December...... 15 1,488 6,0 
ARGENTINA (i) 
NOMS or ese acer es. 367 308, 967 3, 202, 705 
NODO A poor NE Ge aay 206 134,015 3,693, 782 
1177) We SRN AR a ren 86 139,751 976,270 
EPPA NS gO BA doe aL 116 A Tou 150, 894 
SOQ3 Uy ene gr.) ha 93 19,190 895, 842 
77 277,071 1,268,318 
89 39, 142 125, 367 
67 15,880 287,379 
58 38,236 | - 352,963 
135 28,109 224, 800 
113 28, 271 457,022 
125 29,331 699, 790 
43 4, 622 =| 54,681 
105 34,562 1,299,061 
52 3,481 44, 
42 25, 940 742,256 
69 52,143 2,642,576 
109 85, 438 1,344,461 
82 49, 993 517, 645 
44 8,871 228,703 
49 19,718 241,099 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) e) f) 
460 100, 300 6,308, 226 
554 102,519 1,872,065 
624 120,198 956, 617 
445 100, 263 858, 685 
274 66,093 1,145,977 
504 132,569 918, 646 
499 154,599 1,128,570 
360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
441 157,581 1, 713,581 
287 82,349 777, 278 
259 88, 293 4,671,478 
183 51,972 1,511,241 
134 34,541 245,961 
127 29, 329 PAP ay eel 
90 26, 988 111,956 
155 46, 963 370,386 
183 44,813 495,124 
235 57,118 497,248 
342 92,121 557,111 
376 132,480 1,337,994 
416 143, 228 459,154 
350 178, 939 1,507,252 
567 240, 845 984,174 
1942—Ist quarter..... 421 27,815 55,394 
2nd quarter... 181 50, 924 137, 763 
EIRE 
(a) (g) 
AOZS een cate. wet 131 20, 635 1, 208, 734 
PO Dd er ticeh wy ace bid cari As 104 16, 403 301, 705 
UAHA Me ei a ar Sones 86 6, 855 293,792 
HOGER IEAS chon units AE,’ 57 3,455 85,345 
LOZ TA eine ace ai ae 53 e312 64, 020 
LQQR USE OND ee eh esl 52 2,190 54, 292 


Number 
fo) 


disputes 


a 
1 OO rym pe hehe aes ) 53 
LOSO AI Seen eo 83 
LOST Rae tee teste acta he 60 
UB A Aa lg De a 70 
TOSS A RAEN nag. |, fete 88 
TOS 4 eta tren. oe ee 99 
OB D Ue ae tec eet eee 99 
OSG Abad Gl Ade: edad 107 
IRB ie eee: yal nA 5 145 
TOSS) cies sue EID a 3 137 
1 GSO. coal S Aa 99 
1G 4 ON aR ne ear 89 
104 rte: Bitte. Moe 71 
O42 RaSh. hc ee eae 69 
(a) 

RSS arte IA le tk el 1,352 
T9209. ee EN eile cls 1,607 
RPA bare nth Capen al 763 
TODD) Re eaten at Roe 576 
1923 e teseins ee ere 628 
TUE NE pa ne re een 710 
1925 22 ER» eet 603 
VOQG Rs aes bene 323 
OD ret, Sic vi Jed ame ee 808 
AQ2S 5 PE a ee ee 302 
O20 Fatih tice Be Motes 431 
HOSO S35 ce en aan eee 499 
LOST Te. Nana 420 
AOS DM joes dakch adie apie 389 
EU ERICR MILE YA Oeo ers cake Shiv 
REL ie Aen hes Ue Oem oe 4 471 
1935 Ware tues eet ae 553 
19362 gyi eR eae 818 
Se ARAB co aaNet | Eas 1,129 
VOSS ec Sic nee ee 875 
1939 aoc eas aaa 940 
L940 Jae ea ee 922 
LDA Vere Erie ee Beigel 1,251 
94D eet en era eee 1,303 
1942—January......... oul 
February....... 55 

‘ Marchis;. soe, 62 

4 Aprils Aer kok 83 

i May ayn eine 174 

a Jimes seers ease 135 

" hil Aiea Moment 3 » 74 
1 Augusta. 118 
4 September...... 123 
Be) OCC DOR LS wiareerats 110 
i November...... 130 

id December...... 87 





(c) 
3 


ime loss in 
Wark ers Time loss i 


involved 


(g) 
600,351 
435, 434 
301, 044 
312, 462 
270, 423 
186, 811 
131,655 
506, 851 
532,016 
196,301 
203 , 008 
128, 099 
164, 938 
220, 808 
114, 217 
169, 029 
647, 801 


man work- 
ing days 


34,970,000 
26,570,000 
85,870,000 
19, 850, 000 
10, 670, 000 
8, 420, 000 
7, 950.000 
162, 230, 000 
1,170, 000 
1,390,000 
8, 290, 000 
4,400, 000 
6,980, 000 
6, 490, 000 
1,070,000 
960.900 
1,960,000 
1,830,000 
3,410, 000 
1,334, 000 
1,356, 000 
940, 000 
1,079,000 
1,527,000 


59, 000 
28, 000 
43, 000 


6,984, 426 
3,972,727 
5,051, 704 
8,730,918 
12,578, 129 
1,097,478 
2,019,970 
31, 647, 404 
12, 165, 691 
2,261, 731 
2,408, 000 
1,922, 437 
2,168,961 
4,775,559 
973, 457 
2,358, 062 
8, 982, 257 


Ee a 


se 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1942—Concluded 








Number 





Time loss in 


Workers 
Year of ° man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Bririse Inpia-—( Concluded) 
(c) (g) 
MOSS Me secs ce cynee chet 399 400,075 9,198,708 
OBOE Mesos, Nae e Yiek 406 409, 189 4,992,795 
OAD ae aoe eh 322 452,539 7,577,281 
OAL el uctetsta,s sbh cate: stots are 359 291,054 3,330,503 
New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 
HO Qiveris sersde ¢ bids cise 45 AS OBO esc ercre saree 
ODOR eae hen aoe oes 77 15,138 54,735 
RO DGW ye ere te cess ee Me 10, 433 119, 208 
ODD Maes tee Anes A IN ook. 58 6,414 93, 456 
HOQSE TE Re eS 49 7,162 201, 812 
eh: eee Se eee ae 34 14,815 89,105 
UGPAT RO ARO FSA Rola tee eae 83 9,905 74,552 
NO2Gre eee ene 59 6, 264 47,811 
LOOT eet PROSE Mans Pet 36 4,384 10,395 
LOD ierarie ee Lees ae 41 9,822 22,817 
O29... Whee sate he es 49 7,831 26, 808 
OS} OP Se eRe ea ee 45 5, 632 33, 233 
IGE asareus te ee i ea 24 6,356 48, 486 
LOSI as eer aerate eat 23 9,335 108, 528 
NOSSE AeNC eee sak oe 16 3,957 111,935 
HOBART Re ake dat ete 3 24 Bayes 10,393 
TOR eae i Eee A ane tia 12 Bh, Ves 18, 563 
OS Gite wn eb eens orci cs 43 7,354 16, 980 
THOR ola A Mali a a ae 52 11,411 29,916 
OSS mentee, Boat = ait 72 11,388 35,456 
OSD Reese ris! 's,a0 ares 66 16, 082 53, 801 
TOAO NE. ee eens 57 10,475 28,097 
AOA is tree Per ishhe a tov 89 15,261 26, 237 
N04 ion ia ous le ool ees 64 14, 282 51,436 
Soutn AFRICA 
(a) (g) 
TORO Me Vek) bbe Fae 47 23,799 537,138 
TODO Pe edit ey. tors Jesus oh: E 66 105, 658 239,415 
1-1 la in ctl FOREN a Sa 25 9, 892 LIDRSor 
Oe Deporte eater slate ote ete 12 29,001 1,339,508 
1923 8-2 oI ME. oe 2 50 740 
U2. Os | Ae SA de A in 7 1,856 10,129 
AOD 5 ert tust ae ide thes 0 0 0 
OD Gree ate ee argc. & 5 768 890 
NOPE Sis mene On ie Boe 12 5,158 9,126 
TOR Ane eeio Ree Sei 10 5, 746 10, 535 
ODOM AN ke SAE § 4 10 2 OGD Aaa eh eae 
NOS OMee Eee? ae hice 12 5,050 2, 600 
MOS TgNrrabe se eld, Sane Ve 19 6,278 54,575 
NOS OF. eihee kis rpynenyy ee 12 4,011 26, 034 
TO OR eee or tc rs 10 1,585 16,081 
NO SA CMe cetece ix: 12 2,379 52,132 
NOS5 cae bok, Aa te 17 2.367 19,564 
NOS Gites ee Rae ea 20 2,198 5,009 
NOON tee hr re wa i 8 33 5,906 27,329 
LOSSi rer esac is tes oad 20 3,798 4,070 
HOBOS det. 2 bien RIOR NE, 20 4,871 4,246 
NOAO Wee Ue meS ty: 23 1,849 6,475 


‘|. Number 


Time loss in 








Workers 
Year of man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
SWEDEN 
(d) (g) 
AS ipa Si a he ee 440 81,041 2,295,900 
LODO SE! Gabe goes 486 139, 039 8,942,500 
MO Ee aie a eer ele He 347 49 712 2,663,300 
BIO Devitt RA OM ek os Pg 392 75, 679 2,674, 580 
1998 AR Aton 206 102, 896 6,907,390 
TODS Meee Les aie ee 261 23, 976 1,204, 500 
HOD Sti aan were ate ee 239 145,778 2,559,700 
LO DG errr een aie we 206 52,891 1,711, 200 
DEE AO eens re iC ke SS a8 189 9,477 400,000 
LOD RP ANS et ret 201 71,461 4,835,000 
LODO NRE gts Shes Dn iera ty 180 12,676 667, 000 
TOSO: We rysene ate ae slaw 261 20,751 1,021,000 
LOSI aye ee Cae tees scree 193 40, 899 2,627,000 
LOS 2a he teas ae ia Utes my 2 182 50, 147 3,095, 000 
LOSS cer rapes We es sae. 140 31,980 3,434, 000 
[OSA eer Oe Pie 103 13,588 760, 000 
TOSS eee Scere Zee 98 17,189 788, 000 
LOS Gees coe wel einen, 60 3,474 438, 000 
NEVE / Gules bu hese amie aa 67 30, 904 861, 000 
BORE ih ee Sa ema ea 85 28,951 1, 284, 000 
UNITED STATES 
(a) (2) (ce) 
TOUOR AS RN MER moe 3, 63 4,160,848 510.508. 2 2ceh. 
LOOM Ae ce mete Rae 3,411 14.63" Oba een eo eee 
NOD Bee Ree Ne 2,385 TROD DATs Serre Mire 
DODD HS, ores 2 law aaliy nei, 1ia2, £56 LI SOQ.) (oes eee. 
RIOD sta IRE Co a ear rn 1,553 EEOSOBAN PNAS, Si ca eas 
OA ERAS Ate cesaneiaiesAletens 1,249 Gb4 64 lie Ube a wee 
NOZSMreeae wees bites. 1,301 ADSVAT OMG ue aeataeer 
{ODO Ns ee acc oh teak 1,035 329, SO2t eee see 
OD TERE Ee Be cer 2 707 329, 939 26, 218, 628 
PODS aicenei ieee  cctoehe ag 604 314,210 | 12,631, 863 
090 Plena) t i AARON SE So: 921 288, 572 5,351,540 
LOSOMS wate MNES 637 182,975 3,316, 808 
LOS Tee tac atrey. pects oe 810 341,817 6, 893, 244 
BSR PA Bie, A ke Ra ew 841 324,210 | 10,502,033 
TOSS Migros ian seen. "Rieter 3 1, 695 1,168,272 16,872,128 
LOS AES IOS NCATE 8 1,856 | 1,466,695 19,591, 949 
POSEN, Reyer ENS Oe DOVE Deas 15, 456, 337 
LOS GS eavanraran vata 2,172 788,648 | 13,901,956 
LOS (Mei. Raton sacee Ariane 4,740 1, 860, 621 28, 424, 857 
TORR MT ek La ek cyte ere Dade 688,376 9,148,273 
TO SOR RUE Teen Lommet tae aaie 2,613 1,170,962 17,812,219 
T9408. Sa ted ees 2,508 576, 988 6, 700, 872 
AGS 1 trot. Seb ene eee 4,288 2,362, 620 23,047,556 
LOAD see euaprercceat alin dey Ae 4 2, 968 839, 961 4,182,557 
1942—January......... 156 26,929 330, 567 
Hebruaryc... . 181 58, 122 Shiv mene: 
Marche syne. 234 67, 292 401, 739 
Arrest ud, 277 56, 038 367, 400 
UN eet aiate 3 285 68, 820 322,085 
TUNG sae as 345 109,611 586, 408 
Suliveneel setae < 388 99,676 416, 741 
AIONIS Utrenteenoes 330 92,226 448,712 
September..... 274 87,904 387,150 
Octobersc&. ws/4: 207 61, 593 243, 756 
November...... 144 52,481 128,164 
December...... 147 59, 269 192,502 
(c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. 
of counting disputes not stated. 


(b) Disputes ending in period. 
(e) Directly involved only. 
stated whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 


(f) Directly and indirectly involved. 
(h) Preliminary figures. 


; (g) It is not 
(i) Strikes only. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


f 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTe from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and schedules 
under the Industrial Standards Acts are sum- 
marized in separate articles following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


CoprpeR MounNTAIN, B.C—GRANBY CONSOLIDATED 
MINING, SMELTING AND Power Co. Lt. 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WoRKERS LocaL 649 (METAL 
MINERS). 


Agreement, reached with the assistance of an 
_ officer of the Department of Labour, is to be 

in effect from June 1, 1943 to May 381, 1944. 
The parties to meet before expiration date to 
discuss its renewal; the obligation of the com- 
pany to do this is conditional on the majority 
of the employees being members of the union 
at that time. The company recognizes the 
union as exclusive representative of all its 
employees as long as a majority are members 
of the union, and union members may sign 
check-off for union dues, assessments, etc., to 
be deducted from their pay by the company 
and turned over to the union. 

Hours: for all underground employees, eight 
hours “from Shifters’ Office to Shifters’ Office 
shall constitute a shift”. The regular working 
week to be 8 hours per day, 48 per week. Pro- 
vision is made for a “safety promotion com- 
mittee” of employees, for labour-management 
committee, for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


CaLGARy, ALBERTA——BuRNS & Co. Lip. AND 
PACKING PLANT EMPLOYEES, LOCAL UNION 
No. 105. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1943, 
to April 30, 1944,,and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the exclusive bargaining agency 
for the employees covered. 

Hours: basic hours are 8 per day, 48 per 
week, but when necessary to exceed these, 
hours may be increased to 10 per day, 50 per 
week, for male employees and 9 per day, 


48 per week for female employees at straight 
time rates. Overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays is payable at time and one half. 
Minimum hourly wage rate for regular adult 
male employees is 45 cents, for regular female 
employees and male employees under 19 years 
of age, 36 cents. The wage question and hours 
are to be referred to the Regional War Labour 
Board and present wage rates to remain in 
effect until any changes are approved by this 
board. Vacation: an annual vacation with pay 
of one week after one year’s service, two weeks 
after five years’ service, three weeks for 
female employees after fifteen years’ service 
and for male employees after twenty years’ 
service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, for 
vacations with pay and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


MONTREAL, QuUEBEC—A CERTAIN FuR DRESSING 
AND DyrING ESTABLISHMENT AND THE FUR 
DRESSERS AND Dyers UNION, MONTREAL 
CAP) On Te 


Agreement to be in effect from May 8, 
1943, to October 31, 1944. Only union members 
to be employed, with the exception of fore- 
men. The employer agrees to deduct union dues 
from wages and turn them over to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one half. 
All employees working those weeks shall receive 
pay for Christmas Day and Labour Day. 
Wages: minimum wage is $13.75 per week. 
During the slack period, all available work to 
be distributed equally among all workers of 
the various departments, as far as possible; 
arrangement is made for the adjustment of 
disputes. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO—THE BrIETHAUPT LEA- 
THER Co. Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL FUR 
AND LEATHER WorKERS’ Union, Locat 300 
(C.LO9% 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and the subsequent withdrawal of 
the application, (see page 924 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1943, 
to May 31, 1944. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agent 
of the employees. No discrimination to be 
shown by the company or by the employees 
against any employee on account of union mem- 
bership or activity or the lack of it. 

Hours and overtime: for the day shift, 9 
hours per day, 5 on Saturdays (a 50-hour week) 
with time and one quarter for overtime; for 
the night shift, 9 hours per shift, 6 nights per 
week, with time and one quarter for time over 
9 hours in any shift or 50 hours in the week. 
(These hours do not apply to firemen, engineer- 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


ing staff or watchmen). Rest period: employees 
of some departments allowed a 15-minute rest 
period, those of other sections a 10-minute rest 
period in the morning. Vacation: one week’s 
vacation with pay for employees with at least 
one year’s service. Provision is made for sen- 
iority rights and for the settlement of disputes. 


PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO.—THE BREITHAUPT 
LEATHER Co. LTD. AND SHOE AND LEATHER 
WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, LOCAL 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and the subsequent withdrawal of 
the application (p. 925 of this issue). Agree- 
ment to be in effect from April 29, 1943, to 
April 30, 1944, and thereafter from year. to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union was the exclusive bargaining agency 
of the employees. All employees now members 
of the union shall remain union members and 
all new workers hired shall become union mem- 
bers. No discrimination by the company or the 
union against any employee on account of trade 
shies membership or activity or the lack of 
such. 

Hours: 9 per day, 6 days per week, a 54-hour 
week: for night shift, 10 hours per night, 6 
nights per week. (These hours do not ‘apply to 
firemen, engineering staff or watchmen.) Over- 
time is payable at time and one quarter. Rest 
period: all employees allowed a 10-minute rest 
period in the morning. Vacation: one week’s 
annual vacation with pay for employees with 
one year’s service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO.—ALLIANCE PAPER MILLS 
Lrp., GEORGETOWN DIVISION, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WorKERS, LOCAL 474. 


Agreement reached following strike as noted 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, April, p. 633, and media- 
tion of an officer of the Department of Labour. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1943, to 
May 1, 1944, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole bargaining agency for its 
employees. Present employees who are union 
members are to retain their membership and 
new employees are to join the union. 

Hours: for men, 10 per day, 5 days a week, 
a 50 hour week, except boiler room employees 
whose hours are 48 per week; for women, 9 
per day, a 45-hour week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one half; work on four specified 
holidays, double time. Wage rates are to be 
those approved by ithe Regional War Labour 
Board. Vacation: one week’: 'S vacation with pay 
for employees with one year’s service or more. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the adjustment of grievances. 


Manufacturing: 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


DartTMoutH, N.S.—Criark Ruse AIRORAFT LTD. 
AND INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT UNION, Loca 
Now. 1 OCL,: 


Agreement reached following the settlement 
of the dispute at the A eey of this company at 
Lakeburn, N.B. (L. G., May, p. 598). Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 12, 1943, to 


May 11, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company agrees 
84545—8 


t 
: 
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to bargain with the union as long as the union 
represents a majority of employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half; double time 
for all work on Sundays (or other day assigned 
in place of Sunday) and five specified holidays. 
Wages: a classification of employees and wage 
schedule was being prepared by the company 
and was to be submitted to the union and made 
the subject of a supplementary agreement. Em- 
ployees on regular night shift to be paid time 
and one eighth. Arrangements are made for 
the recognition of seniority rights and for the 
adjustment of disputes. 


LAKEBURN (Moncton), N.B.—CuiarkK Ruse AIr- 
CRAFT LTD. AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 2889. 


Agreement reached following an investigation 
of a dispute by an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner (L. G., May, p. 598). Agreement 
to be in effect from June 9, 1943, to June 8 
1944, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The company recognizes the union 
and will exercise no discrimination against any 
employee because of union membership; the 
union agrees not to intimidate any employee 
into joining the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half, and all work 
on Sundays (or other day of rest assigned) 
and holidays at double time. Wages: a classifi- 
cation of employees and wage schedule was 
being prepared by the company and was to 
be submitted to the union and made the sub- 
ject of a supplementary agreement. Employees 
on regular night shift to be paid time and 
one eighth. Provision is made for. seniority 
rights and for the settlement of disputes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF 
CANADA LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF, A MER- 
Ica, Loca 112. 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and its subsequent withdrawal 
(p. 924 of this issue). Agreement to be in 
effect from June 7, 1943 to June 6, 1944 and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union and will not 
discriminate against any employee because of 
his union membership or connection; the union 
will not coerce other employees. The company 
will also deal with the plant committee elected 
by the employees. The company and the union 
agree to co-operate in the establishment of a 
joint employer-employee production committee 
to advise the management and to serve as a 
channel for the communication of ideas and 
suggestions relating to production problems. 
Arrangements are made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of disputes. 

Schedules of hours, vacations with pay and 
wage rates and overtime are to be submitted 
to the Regional War Labour Board, and will 
form part of this agreement when this Board 
has rendered its decision. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO. BorDER CITIES INDUSTRIES 
Ltrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WoRrKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
195. 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
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vestigation Act, the mediation of an officer 
of the Department of Labour and the subse- 
quent withdrawal of the application (see p. 924 
of this issue). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
1943, to February 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
for members of the union and will not 
bargain collectively with any other agency 
on behalf of its hourly rated employees. Em- 
ployees are free to join or not to join any 
union or association. No discrimination or 
coercion to be exercised by the company or by 
the union against employees on account of 
union membership or non-membership. 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
and Gas 


Electricity 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY 
oF ToRONTO AND UNITED Gas, CoKE AND 
CHEMICAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 30 
(C.I.0.). 


Agreement reached on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. (L. G., June, p. 779 
and this issue p. 924). Gin eodions to be in 
effect from June 15, 1943 (wage payments as 
of the pay period anil includes April 1, 1943) 
to September 30, 1944, and theraatver from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency of the employees covered by the 
agreement. Every employee who is a member 
of the union at the date of signature of the 
agreement or who later joins the union is to 
maintain his membership, but every employee 
who is not a member and every new employee 
is to be free to decide whether or not to join 
the union. No discrimination or coercion to be 
exercised by the company or the union against 
any employee because of his membership or 
non-membership in the union. 

Hours (which may be changed by mutual 
agreement) vary with the different departments: 
meter and commercial departments—fitters and 
helpers and care service, 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44 hour week, emergency crews 
8 per day 48 per week (shift work); meter 
repair department—9 per day for 5 days, 
general utility man 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, 
stove repairs 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays; stores 
and delivery departments—9 per day, 5 on 
Saturdays; garage and Mutual Street buildings 
—auto mechanics and machine shop, 9 per day, 
5 on Saturdays, carpenters, painters and main- 
tenance men 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays; mis- 
cellaneous 6 day week of 54 hours, watchman 
6 nights per week; street department, 9 per 
day, 5 on Saturdays; meter readers, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays; retort houses and water gas 
plants—8-hour shifts for 6 days per week except 
for cleaners, labourers, etc. who work 9 hour 
shifts for 6 days; conveyors—operators 8 hour 
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shifts in retort house section and water gas 
section, 9 hours in other sections, maintenance 
men 9 hours for 5 days per week; engine and 
boiler room—8 hour shifts 6 days per week 
except boiler maintenance room men who work 9 
hours 5 days per week; truck drivers and 
helpers, 9 hours per week for 6 days per week; 
mechanical maintenance 9 hours per day for 
5 days per week. Overtime is payable at time 
and one half; except for work regularly per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays, all work on 
Sundays and holidays is payable at time and 
one half. Holidays: all employees with six 
months or more service to receive pay for the 
six statutory holidays. 


Maximum hourly basic wage rates for some 
classes as approved by the Regional War 
Labour Board; meter and commercial depart- 
ments—special fitters 75 cents, fitters 60 to 
70 cents, helpers 40 to 55 cents, emergency crew 
fitters $36 per week, emergency crew drivers 
$34, care service men $30; meter repair depart- 
ment—meter repairers and testers 60 to 75 
cents, helpers 40 to 55 cents, stove repairers 
60 and 65 cents; stores and delivery departments 
—stockkeepers 65 cents, drivers 60 cents, help- 
ers 55 and 60 cents; garage and Mutual Street 
buildings—sign painters, blacksmith and welder 
75 cents, other tradesmen 65 and 70 cents, 
others 60 to 65 cents, watchman and elevator 
man $29 per week; street department—caulk- 
ers, mainlayers, repairmen and service men 
65 cents, labourers 50 cents, watchmen $27.50 
per week; meter readers $22.50 to $27.25 per 
week; retort houses and water gas plants— 
retort house operators and water gas makers 
704 cents, valve house operators 66 and 70 
cents, cleaners, etc. 50 to 634 cents, maintenance 
repairmen 73 cents, pipefitters 68 cents; con- 
veyor operators 63 cents, maintenance repair- 
men 65 to 75 cents, maintenance machinist 80 
cents; engine and boiler rooms—engineers 75 
cents, firemen 65 cents, condensing house oper- 
ator 574 cents; yard—assistant in yard 63 
cents, purifier house assistant 55 cents, coal 
unloaders 56 cents, general labourers 50 cents; 
truck drivers 60 cents, truck drivers’ helpers 
55 cents; mechanical maintenance—iron worker 
and welder 85 cents, machinists, blacksmiths, 
80 cents, pipefitters 75 and 80 cents, carpenter 
75 cents, drill hand 70 cents, tinsmith 68 cents, 
lathe hand 65 cents, helpers 53 to 68 cents, 
painters 60 cents. construction labourers 55 
cents. A cost of living bonus is to be paid in 
conformity with existing legislation and as 
amended from time to time. 


Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay to 
all employees with one year or more service. 
Sick leave: all employees with one year or more 
service shall, beginning with the eighth day 
of disability and for a period of not more than 
eight weeks for one illness, or in any consecu- 
tive twelve months, receive $15 per week, if 
married, and half pay not exceeding $15 per 
week, if single. Eligible employees will be 
entitled to medical attention by a qualified 
practitioner appointed by the Company, for a 
period of not longer than nine weeks from the 
date of disability; medicine will also be pro- 
vided for the same period. Seniority rights 
and grievance procedure and arbitration are 
also provided for. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and thirty days allowed for 
the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as con- 


sidered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 


ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is 
given in the Lasour GazexTts, January, 1948, 
page 86. Proceedings under this Act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour GaAzeTTe monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
amendment of four agreements and _ the 
extension of the period of four other agree- 
ments, all of which are noted below. A 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for building trades at Sherbrooke was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette June 5, 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
retail stores at Quebec, in the issue of June 12, 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, in 
the issue of June 19, and bakers at Quebec 
in the issue of June 26. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
June, approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees, and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties, or amending previous Orders in 
Council in this connection by certain other 
joint committees. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BuILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 
See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CLoAK AND Suir INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 
An Order in Council, dated June 9, and 
gazetted June 19, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Oct., 1937, p. 1157; May, 
1940, p. 496; Aug., p. 866; Nov., p. 1202; Oct., 
1941, p. 1314; Aug., 1942, p. 978; Sept., p. 
1097) to June 30, 1944. 
84545—83 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


PAPER Box (UNcorRUGATED PAPER) MANv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council (L.G., April, 1939, p. 528; Sept., 
p. 950; May, 1940, p. 496; Dec., p. 1310; April, 
1941, p. 473; June, p. 704; Dec., p. 1572; Jian., 
1943, p. 88). The average minimum wages 
of female employees, including apprentices, is 
raised to 26 cents in Zone I and 24 cents in 
Zone II (and increase of one cent); the average 
minimum wage for male employees, including 
apprentices, is 37 cents in Zone I and 35 cents 
in Zone II (increases of 4 cents per hour). 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 
PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 31, and 
gazetted June 5, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., April, 1940, p. 388; Feb., 
Wes p. 183; April, 1948, p. 490) to August 1, 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 9, and 
gazetted June 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry. (L.G., July, 1940, p. 
731; June, 1939, p. 628; Sept., p. 941; Feb., 1940, 
p. 172; Sept., 1941, p. 1159; June, 1942, p. 
738; Sept., p. 1097) by changing the provisions 
for the payment of the cost-of-living bonus for 
the granite industry, making the weekly bonus 
$2.25 per week, subject to variation with future 
changes in the cost-of-living index number. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


CHECKERS AND COOPERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION),. 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 19, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain steamship 
companies and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 1657. Agreement to 
be in effect from June 19, 1943 to December 31, 
1943, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Basic wage rates are 64 cents per hour for 
checkers, 63 cents for coopers for day work; 
10 cents per hour extra for night work. A 
war bonus of 6 cents per hour is added to 
these basic rates. In addition to the basic 
rates and the war bonus, a cost-of-living bonus 
of 8 cents per hour is paid, this to be subject 
to adjustment with changes in the cost of 
living. Work performed during meal hours and 
all work on Sundays and three specified holi- 
days is payable at double time. Checkers when 
employed temporarily as head checkers, and 
checkers doing office work, stowage or employed 
as warehousemen to receive 5 cents per hour 
extra. 


Trade 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


See below under “Service: Custom and 
Repair”. 
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Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EXMPLOYEES (INSIDE SERVICES), 
QUEBEC CITY. 


An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these employees (L.G., Aug., 
1940, p. 868; July, 1941, p. 854; July, 1942, 
p. 856) by making a few minor changes in the 
salary scale. 
MunIcIpAL EMPLOYEES 

QUEBEC CITY. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these employees (L.G., Aug., 
1940, p. 868; Oct., p. 1076; July, 1941, p. 854; 
July, 1942, p. 857) by increasing the hourly 
wage rates for drivers of rented trucks from 
$1.25 to.a graded scale of $1.40 to $1.90. The 


(OUTSIDE SERVICES), 


rate of 50 cents per hour for linemen is changed 
to $21.60 per week of 48 hours and entitled to 


‘overtime. Maintenance men are added at $23 


per week. 


Service: Custom and Repair 
GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 19, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Aug., 1941, p. 1013; April, 
1942, p. 483; July, p. 857) to June 24, 1944. 


Service: Business and Personal 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted June 26, extends the term of this 


agreement (L.G., March, 1942, p. 354; March, 


1943, p. 353; May, p. 639) to July 10, 1943. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


‘Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 


a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made _ bind- 
ing by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies, to 
assist In carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the sum- 
maries of these Acts and of amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour Gazerrz, Octo- 
ber, 1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized below. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 
PorTABLE SAw MILL INDUSTRY, PRINCE ALBERT 


An Order in Council, dated February 4, and 
gazetted February 15, makes binding on employ- 
ers and employees a schedule of wages for the 
portable saw mill industry in the city of Prince 


Albert and within five miles of it, the schedule 
to be in force from February 25, 1943, “during 
pleasure”’. 

Minimum wage rates: employees to be paid at 
least 30 cents per hour or 15 per cent of the 
earnings of the machine, whichever is the 
greater. Minimum charges for cutting a cord 
of wood and for cutting poles are set. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, EDMONTON. 


An Order in Council, dated April 21, and 
gazetted April 30, with correction in The 
Alberta Gazette of May 15, makes binding a 
new schedule of wages and hours for bakers in 
Edmonton and within 15 miles of it, to be in 
effect from May 10, 1943, to May 9, 1944, and 
thereafter “during pleasure”’. 

Hours: for male workers, a maximum of 10 
per day, 52 per week; for female workers, a 
maximum of 9 per day, 48 per week. Any 
employee who works a minimum of 42 hours in 
a. week to be paid the full weekly wage rate. 
On shifts immediately preceding a statutory 
holiday, two hours extra may be worked at 
straight time rates. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman, 
ovenman and bench hand, $27.50, shipper $21.50, 
truckers $21, cake wrappers $14, bread wrap- 


pers $17, apprentices $12.50 to $22, experienced 
salesmen $23, inexperienced salesmen (lst three 
months) $17.50, salesman owning delivery ve- 
hicle $30. For temporary or part-time em- 
ployees, 5 cents per hour over the regular rate. 
Re war workers, the Advisory Committee may 
fix a minimum rate of wages lower than these 
minimum rates for inexperienced male and 
female workers who are doing work formerly 
done by experienced doughmen, ovenmen and 
bench hands, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, Province of 
Alberta, and the Regional War Labour Board 
for Alberta. 

Holidays: employees to be allowed eight statu- 
tory holidays and to be paid for same. Vaca- 
tion: one week’s vacation with pay to all em- 
ployees with one or more years’ service. One 
apprentice allowed to the first three journeymen 
or fraction thereof and one for each two addi- 
tional journeymen over the first three in any 
shop; apprentices to serve four years. 
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War Emergency Training 


Bue ist in Pre-employment Classes Declines—New Plant Schools 
Established—Other Aspects of Program. 


HE enrolment in full-time pre-employ- 
ment classes showed a further decline 
during the month of May both in the number 
of men and of women. The enrolment at 


‘the end of May was the lowest since the 


program started. In some places in Ontario 
it was found impossible to recruit enough 
trainees to form classes and several of the 
schools have had to be closed. The place- 
ments from the pre-employment classes during 
the month of May, 1323, represented the 
lowest number since February of 1941. Very 
few additional trainees were referred to the 
program for training from those workers 
employed in non-essential occupations who 
were being transferred to essential employ- 
ment. 

The enrolment in the part-time classes 
showed a marked drop during the month. 
For the most part, these classes are held in 
the evening and this drop in enrolment was 
anticipated with the coming of summer. 
Most of those attending these classes are 
already employed in industry and are taking 
the part-time training at the request of their 
employers with a view to their promotion 
and upgrading. 


Plant Schools 


There was a slight increase in the enrol- 
ment in the plant schools during the month 
of May. Approval was given to 7 additional 
schools during this period, making a total of 
91 plant schools that have operated up to 
May 31. Some of these, having completed 
their objective, have been closed. The enrol- 
ment in these schools is divided fairly evenly 
between men and women, with the former 
slightly in the majority. 


Training of Foremen and Supervisors 


The various forms of foremanship training 
proceeded satisfactorily during the month. 
The latest unit in the program, Job Methods 
Training, was put into operation and has 
been well received. An interesting develop- 
ment in the training of foremen was a request 
from the Department of Justice to make Job 
Instructor Training available for the foremen 


-in charge of the vocational shops in the 


penitentiaries. An initial experiment was 
made at one of these institutions and was 
so well received that similar training is now 
being provided in all penitentiaries through- 
out the country. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The number of persons discharged from 
the Armed Forces who were referred to the 
program for training remained fairly stable 
during the month. Detailed arrangements 
have been worked out for training individuals 
in industrial establishments for those occupa- 
tions for which training cannot be given 
adequately in any vocational school. In- 
creasing use is also being made of private 
commercial schools to give types of training 
in various branches of commercial and’ office 
work. 

Farm Training 


The courses arranged in Alberta to train 
men in the construction of grain sweeps have 
been concluded. It is yet too early to say 
just what practical benefits will be received 
from these courses, but it-is anticipated that 
use of these implements will greatly reduce 
the amount of manpower needed for harvest- 
ing. Co-operative plans were completed in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan to give some 
preliminary training in farm work to the 
older boys from the secondary schools during 
their vacation period. This training may be 
given either on selected farms for four weeks 
or, in the case of Alberta, may be given in 
special centres where the boys are given 
appropriate physical training as well as basic 
instruction in certain phases of farm work. 


Classes for the Armed Forces 


The total enrolment in the classes for the 
Navy and Army was pretty well stabilized. 
During the month the Army decreased the 
number of tradesmen under training but the 
enrolment for the young soldiers in various 
trades training classes more than made up 
for this reduction. The young soldiers groups, 
composed of boys between 17 and 18 years 
of age, are being given a three months 
preliminary course which includes almost 50 
per cent academic classroom work, and three 
hours a day of practical work in various 
shops such as electrical, machine shop, wood- 
working, etc., to determine the type of work 
for which the individual is best suited. At 
the end of the preliminary course a ten 
months course of training in a specific trade 
will be given. 

During the month training was commenced 
for two or three additional trades for the 
R.C.A.F., including instrument mechanics, 
electricians and metal workers. 
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TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO 
MAY 31, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 

































































NumMBERS IN TRAINING Compterep TRAINING 
— From From 
April 1/43 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/43 In 
to of May in May of May to May 
May 31/43 May 31/438 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
FRAG AGN Classe Beene ens eye ees uN Bilson BAC SD 10, 742 6, 563 2,070 6,815 3, 582 1,666. 
Pade sh qh Ol Ee icl cm Myaah AVN ALAN See sie AL Uae Tale alee aie oa 4,644 2,540 967 2,528 2,000 915 
INGLY; LRSSOS Pye cn MeMe ih uieh Peelrmie Eton AMAR SLC iB 1,526 945 147 983 457 100 
ROGAN Maney epee eee erey rate Cremer, 16,912 10,048 3,184 10,326 6,039 2,681 } 
NOVA SCOTIA 
RCA @lasses: cat tab tes ok golem es ben ate 121 We 27 71 46 26 
Army Classes. iii iN Duet Rcd. ialavaeti rat van donene heme 292 70 100 168 TDD iver $ stents asate 
Nia Vy Classes iy Wm Ce oR CUO thy, Wael Shacre Lie, a beets 8 6 2 oe DEE OEE ates cman ee fer 
SP OG ROE Ets Metatiale, ota ade Bee onal Betis 421 148 129 247 168 26 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
RAO CAME AO lasbes ny Been ce Melt). tee inna ap aan 487 309 114 298 150 110 
AINSI LASSES Ao Nosh Unt olal ete 6 cet dicletede Saclaeetet ate Ra tabe 341 194 67 215 125 46 
IN SIVA RO LASSOSMN EM RN ANUR LOM gh Bry rode etates ulema ean IT UOS AOE Nl Sigh a at A sek eta el Sneed ANSI Lilt nevigtien ante 
PR OUGIEE uci iige munnian Rhee 1x0 neat y 829 503 181 513 276 156 
QUEBEC 
IRECIAE Glasses eee Reimar Sarre jmste ee aa ok 1,150 744 178 637 410 247 
PAA lassen nae Mee pce chy Meaty tc Wl ea eaten 754 432 186 396 oz 207 
INGaiVaet CLASBES yi eNeDe iol VaR ds One) Pell, wal RRMA a 122 SA Nicest Rey 33 12 ee ieee 
J Ros ez lear Ns NO Dien OO UA Se Ree 2,026 15210 364 1,066 754 454 
ONTARIO 
RAC SAM Classes cui Ber inka a aon ame 18 4,099 RPA 824 2,624 1,370 460 
aN ria ayia ©) Laketstote dts i. <. MeNie oles “Abanee ed) mmatae amNra AU NMEONGL, Uy GU 1,462 759 281 724 685 273 
IN Vi OLASSOS tau nm eee TUM ihe laid Ley gaan Redan) 1163 705 LS 714 441 99 
OUGUURL  erbc ae & ict ee, cca not Na Re bic 6, 724 3,785 1,220 4,062 2,496 832 
MANITOBA 
TRE ANE SC ese eae rasta ab: Rice ay eens tin AUC eb ) atl Lr 654 301 735 361 209 
PNB @ lasses Mii 08n Git ce BN ett oi chy Soe 297 177 65 173 119 69 
Potala a aes We eas Urbane aan Snes eee aa 1,424 831 366 908 480 278 
SASKATCREWAN : 
RE CLAGEE Classes Mee AO Ole ech ae meinen .L! dok 18271 867 197 829 428 235 
Aum y (lasses noe 1h Be lon care aeons #2, 284 196 44 ak 73 29 
BP OGD Ames, ce a Roe Mee Wane A char 1,555 1,063 241 1,040 501 264 
ALBERTA 
ECA UEC 1A SS OSS ae ao! Ny fe eek hae Ee Ua Eo | 1,210 806 224 818 382 209 
PAY lasses sey Nae See tu te ich te deme ine es) Bad 426 279 65 O20 197 117 
INSiV¥)| Classes ee, Seal atop cme oe a eae oS 149 119 30 148,51) aves ee eerie |e a cae 
SD OtAR AE Mi 2 hoe) Me amuendet des 1,785 1,204 319 1,193 579 326 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RAG AGE -Classegy amie.) a oot Sune SoA Me Be 1 227 790 205 803 435 170 
PAT IN OLASSOS Are cde Wika 5 oe Ree an ered 4 788 433 159 414 347 174 
Navy \ Classes 5 aeiies ips eee Rae 1) 83 SHA I AR 80 3 1 
oh WC FIR PIR Rn fe Ay Se A 2,148 1,304 364 1,297 785 345 
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Activities of the U nemployment Insurance Commission 


Change of Policy with Respect to Unemployment Insurance Books— 
Insurance Registration—Claims for Benefit. 


A change in policy has been adopted by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in regard to the exchange of unemploy- 
ment insurance books at the end of each 
fiscal year. Up to this year, in order to 
give employers an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the Act, prosecutions were not 
entered against those who delayed an unreason- 
ably long time or failed to exchange the 
insurance books of their employees, as required 
by the regulations set up under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940. 

However, it was felt this year that infractions 
of these regulations were no longer excusable. 
Prosecutions have been proceeded with there- 
fore, in a number of centres across Canada. 
Several employers were convicted by local 
magistrates. In some instances only the mini- 
mum fines were levied, but in other cases a 
more serious view was taken of the offence 
and rather heavy penalties were imposed, with 
the added warning that future infringements 
of the regulations relating to insurance books 
would be subjected to even more _ severe 
punishment. 

Insurance Registration 


Reports from Local Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission showed that at 
July Ist, 154,562 employers with insured em- 
ployees and 2,921,501 insured persons were 
registered. 

Commencing this month, only employers 
with one or more insured employees have 
been included in totals of employers registered. 
Similarly, number of insured persons registered 
has been adjusted to eliminate persons regis- 
tered under two or more insurance numbers. 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AT JULY 1, 1943 








Employers’ 





: Insured 
Establish- 

Region ments Bo Rare d 

Registered SEISVELS 
Maritimes: ooo. 00 tone | ae 10,340 210,513 
QOusbeerxhied wie habe eae, 43,506 880,336 
ORUATIO. SO Ree cane 2 wn oa 58,287 1,176,941 
E PORPIOG. ho ss FR yo ee 28,448 404,353 
IBaCiiterens. Ute etree 13,981 249,358 
Rotalea aw. saa6s 154,562 2,921,501 





Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
April 1, 1948, to May 31, 1943, was $270,110.84. 
In this period 7,261 claims were received for 
adjudication at the nine offices of the Com- 
mission, of which 5,374 claims were allowed, 
1,367 claims were not allowed, with 520 claims 
pending. 

‘An analysis of the 5,374 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 399 claims under 
Section 28 (1) in which the claimants had in- 
sufficient contributions; 74 claims under Sec- 
tion 28 (ii) in which 51 applications were not 
made in the prescribed manner, and 23 of the 
claimants were not unemployed; 28 claims 
under Section 28 (iii) in which 22 claimants 
were not capable of work and 6 were not avail- 
able for work; 6 claims under Section 43 (a) 
for loss of work due to labour dispute; 9 
claims under Section 43 (b) (i) for refusal 
of an offer of work; 6 claims under Section 
43 (b) (ii) for neglect of opportunity to work; 


REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD* APRIL 1, 1948, TO MAY 31, 1943 
(Inclusive of claims pending on March 31, 1943) 














Claims Disrposan oF CLAIMS 
Claims Received at 
Insurance Offices Received Insurance 

at Local Offices for Not 
Offices Adjudication | Allowed Allowed Pending 
REO ECON Makterstas, ise k mitre a oes = eae in ea lak ciao cui ain sitet atahs 685 706 556 117 33 
IVEOMET Ort A ee tee nic GAR ae cic Pak Er cee Be tie Sin pines dover cious ith Woh 3,377 3,457 2,556 632 269 
BROT ON GO a ee ee eek ei ss oe ale SL Rita eee eters order: 1,030 1,001 662 269 70 
TDeost Ye Vaya, Sh We ta en PR ae Rt Oh Rae Por a at Mn UR 07m 100 96 72 18 6 
TECTED BYE phe ere ee ee OP airy eR, Eee ye ARE Gt pe Reed 62 59 46 9 4 
Winn pees Mt. Ok ene at Wert ee AMEN aN a 750 757 540 157 60 
RDIASICAE OOS os ee ee aie eee oes ier oe ee oe ares 267 278 217 42 19 
HU CITVONT OD Wee hck ys sek atte  ahccaton mee cnatelene sane aa ate 310 307 243 48 16 
SVAN COUNV.ED ere cence ie eh Pease ae Merci estas! 577 600 482 75 43 
PRG Pall eet, ee eatin bia Sa eee Nerepeen es ale Daaseiestac ale 8 7,158 7,261 5,374 1,367 520 





* Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, were published 


on page 653 of the May issue of the Labour Gazette. 
cumulative for the current fiscal year only. 


Commencing with the June issue the figures published monthly will be 
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833 claims under Section 43 (c) in which 83 
were discharged due to their own misconduct, 
and 750 were disqualified for voluntarily leav- 
ing without just cause; 1 claim under Section 
43 (d) for being under 16 years of age; 11 
claims under Section 43 (f) in which 6 were 
in class “O” contributions and 5 for other 
reasons. 
APPEALS AND ‘REFERENCES 


During the month of May there were 198 
references and 25 appeals made by claimants 
to Courts of Referees. In addition there were 
8 references by insurance officers to Courts 
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of Referees. Of the 341 cases, 253 were heard, 
72 had not yet been heard at the end of the 
month, and 16 were withdrawn. The Courts 
of Referees allowed 73 claims and disallowed 
180. . 

APPEALS TO UMPIRE 


Four claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairman of the Courts of Referees to 
appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 (c). (ii).. 
Of the four appeals, which have not yet been 
heard, one was made by a claimant or associa- 
tion on behalf of the claimant, and one by an 
insurance officer. 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO 


[JULY 





MAY 31, 1943 
% 
REQUESTS FROM y 
Not CLAIMANTS Refer- Total Covurt’s DEcISsION 
Districts Heard - ences by | Refer- | Not Yet With- Bicnedl aia a 
Mar .31/438| Refer- mes ee ye Insurance jJencesand | Heard drawn eum Dis- 
ences PP Officers | Appeals Allowed | allowed - 
Moncton......... 1 5 PN Nee ee 9 Alloway, Seape, 5 I 4 
‘Montreal vas 64 89 Sih Cae ee 161 37 4 120 36 84 
orontoiy.: seas 20 60 8 1 89 19 10 60 16 44 
TIONG ON eves dots ete ea ee STAR L 5, Be Seen 3 6 1 1 4 2 2 
North Bay...... 1 SP Ace leer ed ages a Pike Vlei abs Aah 9 I mt PRN PEE SiR its its 2 
Winnipeg........ 9 25 it 4 39 5 1 38 il 22 
Saskatoon....... 8 2 1 TOD BS GAA AEN Ee tl ie ala 6 2 4 
Edmonton....... 7 11 BMAD Ae a 22 Ase et fae 18 5 is 
Vancouver....... 5 TAM rant eeue ty oe 8 lect EC 7 7A We Me he OYA akiee creed 5 





Totals dis 110 198 25 8 341 72 16 253 73 180 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 

the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of May, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

This month’s article shows a slight decrease 
in employment according to reports submitted 
by 138,590 establishments employing a total 
of 1,788,320 persons at the beginning of May 
—20,761 fewer than at the beginning of April. 
The decline took place largely in the log- 
ging, construction and manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the average for the calendar year as 100) 
was 178-2, as compared with 180-6 in the 
preceding month. A year previously at May 1, 
1942, the index registered 167-4. At the out- 
break of war it stood at 119-6. 

Each month the same employers furnish 
information regarding payrolls which is in- 
corporated in this article. The per capita 
average weekly wage in the industries sub- 
mitting returns fell from $31.14 at April 1 to 
$30.57 at the beginning of May. The figure 
for May 1, 1942, was $28.59. 


Employment conditions at the end of 
June as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
tion in various industries at the end of June. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces, and British Columbia. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements; May.—From the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 


reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during the four week period 
April 30, to May 27, 1948, showed an increase 
of 7 per cent in the average daily placements 
as compared with those of the four-week 
period ending April 29, and a gain of 391 per 
cent in comparison with the month of May, 
1942. Vacancies during the four weeks num- 
bered 283,247. There were 223,312 applica- 
tions for employment and 161,245 placements 
were effected in regular and casual employ- 
ment. The marked increase over last year 
was due to National Selective Service Regula- 
tions under which employers seeking work- 
ers, and persons desiring employment, must 
notify Employment and Selective Service 
Offices. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of June, 19438, the per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members was -7, as compared with percent- 
ages of 1-0 in May and 2-4 at the beginning 
of June, a year ago. The June percentage 
was based on returns compiled from 2,301 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 436,364 persons. 


Annual review of employment in Canada, 
1942.—A report on the industrial employment 
situation in Canada during 1942, prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, indicates 
an unprecedented expansion in employment 
during that period. The trend was generally 
favourable during nine of the twelve months, 
curtailment having been indicated only during 
the first quarter of the year; the contractions 
then were moderate. 


The employers whose returns were included 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ current 
surveys of employment and payrolls in 1942 
numbered 13,081, and their staffs averaged 
1,738,848 per month. At the 1942 peak at 
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December 1, the number in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups 
was 1,867,597, while the low figure was that 
of 1,651,757, reported at the first of March. 
From the minimum to the maximum of em- 
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ployment, there was an increase of 21-4 points, 
or practically 13 per cent, in the index. Based 
on the 1926 average as 100, the annual index 


- of employment in 1942 was 178-7, or 14:1 per 


cent higher than the 1941 average of 152-3 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1943, 
as Reported by Employers 


HERE was a further recession in indus- 
trial activity at the beginning of May, 
when the 138,590 establishments furnishing 
information to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported the release of 23,769 persons, 
reducing their staffs to 1,788,320. The con- 
traction of 1-3 p.c. is particularly noteworthy, 
for the reason that the general trend at 
May 1 in the preceding 22 years has invari- 
ably been favourable. The decline, (the second 
in succession), was substantial, being the 
largest indicated in any month since the out- 
break of war, with the exception of those 
of a wholly seasonal character at Jan. 1 in 
the last four years. There was also an 
important reduction in the payrolls reported 
at the date under review, when they were 
lowered not only by the curtailment in em- 
ployment, but also by loss of working time 
due to the observance of the Easter holidays 
by many establishments. 

To a considerable extent, the shrinkage in 
employment at May 1 took place in logging, 
in which it was seasonal; the decrease of 
17,100 men, however, was decidedly above- 
average for the time of year, no doubt reflect- 
ing the return of unusually large numbers of 
workers to the farms. There were also impor- 
tant reductions in construction and manufac- 
turing, in both of which they were contra- 
seasonal; 3,986 workers were released from 
the former, and 7,600 from the latter. A 
falling-off in manufacturing in the early spring 
is unusual, but not unique in the 23 years 
for which monthly statistics of employment 
are available. Iron and steel, textile, tobacco 
and chemical factories reported the largest 
losses in manufacturing. On the other hand, 
the animal food and a few other divisions of 
manufacturing showed improvement; there 
were considerable gains in transportation and 
retail trade, together with smaller increases 
in services. Expansion in these industries is 


customary at the beginning of May; that in - 


trade was greater-than-average, but in trans- 
portation and services it was below normal. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
general index of employment at the date under 
review was 178-2, compared with the revised 
figure of 180-6 at Apr. 1, 1948. As compared 


with the index of 167-4 at May 1, 1942, there 
was a gain of 6-5 p.c. This is the smallest 
increase in the 12 months’ comparison in a 
lengthy period. The seasonally-adjusted index 
fell from 191-3 at Apr. 1, 1943, to 185-0 at 
May 1. 


Payrolls 


As at May 1, employment at June 1 in 
earlier years of the record has without excep- 
tion shown important advances, the greatest 
gain in the 12 months ordinarily being indi- 
cated. at that date. Much of the increase at 
the beginning of June in the period, 1921- 
1942, has been reported in construction and 
manufacturing, but the tendency in each of 
the main industrial groups has generally been 
favourable. Although the movements conse- 
quent upon the development of the industrial 
war effort have frequently cut across seasonal 
trends, it is highly probable that the next 
report will show a resumption of the upward 
course of employment. 


As already stated, the decline in industrial 
activity at the date under review was accom- 
panied by a relatively larger falling-off in the 
payrolls disbursed on or about May 1 for 
services rendered in the week preceding. The 
latest reported aggregate of salaries and wages 
was $54,663,148, as compared with $56,421,311 
paid at the beginning of April; this decrease 
of 3-1 p.c. was partly due to the curtailment 
in employment, but also reflected a very gen- 
eral loss in working time over the Easter holi- 
days. The per capita average fell from $31.14 
at Apr. 1, to $30.57 at the beginning of May. 
The May 1, 1942, figure had been $28.59. In 
the intervening period, the index number of 
payrolls has advanced by 12-7 p.c., accom- 
panying the rise of 6:5 p.c. in the number in 
recorded employment. These gains in the 12 
months’ comparison are lower than any 
recently recorded; the increase at Apr. 1, 
1943, over Apr. 1, 1942, was 18-9 p.c. in the 
case of the payrolls, and 9-3 p.c. in the case 
of employment. 

The survey shows that, including the figures 
for financial institutions, the total number of 
persons in recorded employment in the nine 
leading industrial groups at May 1 was 1,851,- 


‘ 
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502, as compared with 1.875.318 at the begin- 
ning of April. The weekly salaries and wages 
paid at the latest date amounted to $56- 
623,070 as compared with $58,382,138 in the 
preceding period of observation. The per 
capita average for the nine main industries, 
including finance, was $30.58, as compared 
with $31.18 at the beginning of April, and 
$28.65 at May 1, 1942. 

Table I summaries the latest statistics 
of employment and! payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at Apr. 1, 1943, and 
May 1, 1942. 
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The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To ‘facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
that in the period for which data are avail- 
able, the number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment in the eight leading industrial 
groups has shown an increase of 16°5 p.c., 
while the aggregate weekly earnings of these 
workers are higher by 389-8 p.c. Including 
finance, the gain in employment from June 1, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1941, to May 1, 1943, amounted to 16:1 p.., 
and that in payrolls, to 38-7 p.c. 
From May 1, 1942, to May 1, 1943, there 


- was an increase of 6-5 p.c. in employment in 


the eight industries, accompanied by that of 
12-7 p.c. in the weekly payrolls. The explana- 
tion previously given for the much greater rise 
in the latter than in employment may again 
be stated:—(1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, where rates of pay are above the aver- 
age and, in addition, there is a considerable 
amount of overtime work, (2) the payment of 
a cost-of-living bonus to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which this allowance 
has been calculated have been increased on 
more than one occasion since its institution, 
and (3) the progressive up-grading of em- 
ployees as they gain experience in their work. 
In certain cases, higher wage-rates have also 
been granted. In spite of these main factors 
reacting favourably upon the earnings of the 
typical wage-earner, the average weekly pay 
envelope, as a result of the continued dilution 
of labour and other factors, has mot shown 
advances commensurate with those in the 
index of aggregate payrolls. Thus, the latter 
has risen by 12-7 p.c. from May 1, 1942, while 
the index of per capita earnings has increased 
by 6-9 p.c. in the 12 months. 

The influence of the war has resulted in 
particularly marked expansion in employment 
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and payrolls in factories, in which the rate 
of acceleration in the period of observation 
has been decidedly greater than in the non- 
manufacturing industries; the index of em- 
ployment in the former has risen by 32-7 p.c. 
from June 1; 1941, and that of payrolls has 
advanced by 59-9 p.c., proportions decidedly 
exceeding those elsewhere given for the eight 
leading indlustries. The factors stated above 
as influencing the general trends have had 
an even greater influence in the case of manu- 
facturing. 

The growth in employment and payrolls 
in the production of durable goods has been 
outstandingly large in the months for ‘which 
data are available; in this class, the index of 
employment shows a gain of 52°4 p.c., accom- 
panied by an increase of 87 p.c. in the salaries 
and wages distributed between June 1, 1941, 
and May 1, 1943. Although there has more 
recently been a slackening in some of the non- 
durable goods, the index number of employ- 
ment in this group at May 1 was higher by 
15-2 p.c. than that indicated at June 1, 1941,. 
since when there has been an increase of 31-8 
p.c. in the payrolls disbursed by the co-operat- 
ing establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Eieut Leapina INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- 

ment 

wun: 13 ORME AUN a ead a hes BNR dh 100-0 
TNS gO IAN tO Aen ie I i Re aR SO 102-9 
FNC nl eh tlt MIR Bo ER ae Re el ne, 8 105-0 
Sepia las MAT tae eh ke ee tare (WATER OR cman lee, Ts 106-4 
OCA ee 8 PAE eg ae, ee ee EP Si LOLS, 108-4 
BNP oni ali Seeins Ol er SS we at ae Mey ae SoU hy etearah c: AE 109-6 
Beri alg | an 5 A Be ARR ad ae ee ee 110-4 
fe ON | 07 A BO Set ES ES ee Wn Went ME 108-4 
JOP SoM DURE ny A oii lie i, Me ty PE Ip a a 108-2 
108-0 

108-0 

109-5 

112-3 

114-9 

116-3 

117-3 

118-6 

119-9 

122-0 

Leyes t tag aes CR eo GRE Oe Si eee ae od A 120-1 
Late, “al Steg ghee (Law aie fee Ot ee Gass aeaeree Ganr «i 118-5 
ie reG 1h eee ee Ate phe tae ob A, bok 118-7 
SN ores Noe RR Rea RABI ERIC. OameaD acd (ROR WEMD, Mian, 118-1 
WUD S Gi od A REI INR a Ree Scare aint WDA 116-5 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 


Aggregate ; Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate ; Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 
100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
112?1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29°16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137°8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
139-5 29-96 132-2 157-4 30-65 
143-2 30-70 133-0 162-5 31-49 
. 144-31 31-141 133-4 164-71 31-811 
139-8 30-57 132-7 159-9 31-09 
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with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the re- 
ported aggregate and averages, which likewise 
reflect variations in the extent to which casual 
labour is used; the degree of skill generally 
required of workers in the industry is of course 
also an extremely important factor. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —There was a decided reces- 
sion in employment in manufacturing at the 
date under review, according to data furnished 
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by 7,634 establishments whose staffs aggre- 
gated 1,163,589, as compared with 1,171,189 at 
Apr. 1. The loss is contra-seasonal; in only 
three years in the period, 1921-42, had the . 
trend at May 1 been retrogressive, declines 
having been reported at that date in 1921, 
1932 and 1938. The expansion at the beginning 
of May in previous years in the war period, 
like that in most other months, has been 
exceptionally great. It is also worthy of note 
that the seasonal advances recorded in pre- 
ceding months of 1943 have generally been 
less-than-normal in extent. 

The latest index, at 222-9 p.c. of the 1926 
average, was 0:6 p.c. lower than the revised 
figure of 224-3 at Apr. 1, but was 10-2 pvc. 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at May 1, 1948, April 1, 1943 — 


and May 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


















Per Capita InpEx NUMBERS OF 
Number of] Aggregate Weekly Earnings 
Geographical and |Employees} Weekly at Employment Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls Payrolls 
at at May 1,| Apr. 1, | May 1, noe 
May 1, May 1, 1943 1943 1942 | May 1,]| Apr. 1, | May 1,|} May 1,| Apr. 1, ] May 1, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PRovINcES g $ $ $ “ 

Maritime Provinces..| 129,000 | 3,695,479 | 28-65 | 28-98%] 26-72 | 111-9 | 112-4*| 102-8 | 148-6 | 150-5*| 180-1 
Prince Edward Isl.. 1,986 47,397 23-87 24-09 21-99 95-5 100-8 88-1 107-3 114-3 91-3 
Nova Scotia........ 79,776 | 2,365,752 29-65 30-38*} 27-51 115-4 113-5*| 106-8 153-3 154-5* 135-3 
New Brunswick.... 47,238 | 1,282,330 27-15 26-96 25-60 107-5 111-8 98-1 140-9 145-5 123-5 

Quebec.............. 562,572 116,050,122 28°53 29-28*| 26-54 122-1 124-4 113-1 147-9 154-6* 128-6 

Ontario.............. 738,817 |23,362,391 31-62 $2-21*| 30-00 112-3 114-6 | 108-6 131-8 137-0 121-7 

Prairie Provinces..... 184,10 5,482,531 29-78 30-37*| 28-42 105-9 105-5 102-0 121-1 122-9 111-7 
Manitoba........... 88,583 | 2,617,404 29-55 30-07*| 28-49 108-3 106-7 103-5 121-0 121-4 112-1 
Saskatchewan...... 54,819 994,187 28-55 28-81 27-56 98-6 95-5 93-0 113-0 110-5 103-2 
Alp erta ey ak ets 657% 60,705 | 1,870,940 80-82 31-64 | (28-80 107-2 109-7 105-5 125-9 132-2 116-2 

British Columbia....| 173,824 | 6,072,625 | 34-94 | 35-06*) 30-74 1388-5 | 137-1 | 417-7] 174-2 | 173-2*| 183-4 

CANADA........ 1,788,320 |54,663,148 | 30-57 | 31-14%] 28-59 | 116-5 | 118-1 | 109-5 | 139-8 | 144-3*| 124-0 
(b) Crrizs 

Montreal co.cc oalec.iies 283,080 | 8,399,267 29-67 30-66*| © 27-79 131-9 131-3 115-5 _ 156-6 161-2 130-3 

Quebec City.......... 38,616 979,745 25°37 25-62 | 23-09 164-6 161-7 130-8 | * 203-3 201-7 145-3 

FHOTONLO) ei ke slomatsien 247,640 | 7,768,484 oles 32-04*| 29-67 125-6 126-7 115-4 147-8 152-4 129-6 

Ota wasn eens 21,725 574,569 26-45 26-83*| 25-15 109-2 109-4 104-0 125-5 127-9 114-6 

Plamiltony s,s oe oe 61,346 | 1,987,968 32-41 33°46 31-47 116-0 118-3 114-J 136-8 144-1 131-0 

WinGEOr i. 4.28 we icehtes 41,579 | 1,692,494 40-71 43-24 39:64 133-1 134-7 116-8 142-6 153-3 122-3 

Winnipeg: i) 28a ote ss 57,396 | 1,594,533 27-78 98-54%) 27-11 112-4 110-3 106-8 123-5 124-5 115-0 

Vancouver..........-- 85,867 | 2,896,229 33-73 33-92*| 30-18 169-2 169-3 136°3 220-7 222-2* 160°8 

Re , 

(c) INDUSTRIES ee 

Manufacturing........ 1,163,589 (36,171,111 31-09 31-81*| 29-19 132-7 133-4 120-4 159-9 164-7* 137-3 
Durable Goods!.... 647,747 |22,182,588 34-25 35-05 32-22 152-4 152-7 126-6 187-0 192-1* 147-8 
Non-durable Goods. 498,394 |13,368,519 26-82 27-50*| 25-52 115-2 115-2 115-5 131-8 136-6 126-6 
Electric Light and 

POWwer Monae os 17,448 620,004 35°53 35-86 34-49 91-5 90:3 95-5 100-8 100-4 102-4 

Og ain gH Oy NaN Gs 39,474 989,258 25-06 23-91*| 21-30 83-3 119-1 100-1 109-2 149-3* 114-2 

(Manin g ce ole. eae. 73,777 | 2,615,870 35-46 36-51*| 34-83 89-1 90-6 97-9 101-2 105-6 110-1 

Communications...... 27,387 796,575 29-09 28-49 27-71 105-5 105-8 106-7 113-2 111-2 109-1 

Transportation........ 141,023 | 5,034,019 35°70 36-48*] 34-49 112-6 110-3 104-9 126-7 126-8 114-3 

Construction and 
Maintenance........ 145,900 | 4,392,167 30-10 30-86*| 25-73 82-9 85-2 78-4 109-6 115-4* 91-2 

Services... cack ovens ss 40,770 752,601 18-46 18-48 17-30 106-9 106-0 103-2 123-2 122-4 111-7 

IEP R GOW Lak Vag acne at 156,400 | 3,911,547 25-01 25-28*| 24-15 96-8 94-9 97-9 106-4 105-5 104-4 

& 

Eight Leading Indus- 

PICS oi ccreeth hee a. 1,788,320 154,663,148 | 30-57] 31-14*] 28-59 | 116-5 | 118-1] 109-5 | 139-8 | 144-3*) 124-0 
NANCE? 9 bisa yee ace 63,182 | 1,959,930 | 31-02 | 31-01 | 30-11] 105-4 | 105-5 | 112-8} 113-5 | 118-6 110-5 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries......... 1,851,502 |56,623,078 | 30-58 | 31-15*| 28-65 | 116-1} 117-5 | 109-3 | 138-7 | 143-0*) 123-4 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. = 
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higher than the May 1, 1942, index of 202-3. 
After adjustment for seasonal variation, the 
latest index was 221-2, as compared with the 
revised figure of 226-2 in the preceding month; 
the falling-off in the seasonally-corrected index 
was the fourth indicated since the opening of 
the year. 

Employment in iron and steel plants was 
curtailed at May 1, the first interruption in an 
upward movement dating from the opening 
of 1940, and the second recession since the 
outbreak of hostilities. There were declines 
in a great many of the various divisions of 
the industry, the largest being in the pro- 
duction of firearms. Textile, tobacco and 


chemical factories also afforded considerably 


less employment, and there were losses on a 
smaller scale in leather, lumber, vegetable 
food, rubber, beverage and miscellaneous non- 
metallic mineral plants. The reductions in 
textiles were quite widely distributed among 
the different branches, those in the primary 
textile and the garment groups being largest; 
the general contraction in the industry as a 
whole was seasonal, but exceeded the average 
at May 1 in the experience of the years since 
1920. On the other hand, improvement was 
indicated in the animal food, clay, glass and 
stone, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
manufactured product industries, and in elec- 
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tric light and power. The gains in some cases, 
particularly in edible food factories, were sea- 
sonal in character. 

A comparison of the latest statistics with 
those for May 1, 1942, shows a gain of 20-4 
p.c. in recorded employment in the durable 
goods industries, accompanied by an advance 
of 26-5 p.c. in the reported payrolls. The 
expansion has largely taken place in the metal- 
using industries. On the other hand, employ- 
ment in a number of industries in the non- 
durable goods class has in recent months been 
at a lower level than at the same date a year 
earlier, but in the group as a whole the com- 
parison has until now been favourable. At 
May 1, however, the index of employment in 
the production of light manufactured goods 
was fractionally below its position at May 1, 
1942, despite the maintenance of an excep- 
tionally high level of employment in the 
chemical industries and in plants turning out 
miscellaneous products required in the con- 
duct of the war. The losses mainly respon- 
sible for the slight falling-off in the non- 
durable goods division as a whole took place 
in the textile, tobacco, beverage, footwear and 
pulp and paper industries. In spite of its 
decline from May 1, 1942, employment in 
these industries was generally in greater 
volume than in earlier years of the record. 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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As compared with a year earlier, the May 1, 
1943, payrolls in the light manufacturing 
classes were higher by just over four p.c. 
The amounts disbursed in weekly payrolls 
at May 1 by the co-operating manufacturers 
were given as $36,171,111; this was less by 
$1,086,222, or 2-9 p.c. than the total reported 
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by the same firms at Apr. 1. The relatively 
greater production in payrolls than in employ- 
ment was mainly due to the loss in working 
time over the Easter holidays. This factor 
had not entered into the situation in 1942. 
However, the trend of aggregate payrolls pre- 
sumably would in any case have been down- 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative May 1 April 1 May 1 
Weight 1943 1943 1942 

Manufacturing................ [4-4 Sa EVAL SR CN EY AEN eo ERIE ow RR ok Re 1 65-1 222-9 224-3* 202-3 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 


reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 
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ward at the date under review, in consequence 
of the diminution in the number in recorded 
employment. 

The index of payrolls, based on the dis- 
bursements at June 1, 1941, as 100, was 159-9. 
This was 16:5 p.c. higher than at May 1, 1942; 
over the 12 months the index of employment 
has risen by 10-2 p.c. The disparity in the 
rates of gain is less than any recently recorded; 
the reasons for the disparity have already 
been given. In the manufacturing industries, 
the upgrading of employees as they acquire 
experience is a factor of particular and grow- 
ing importance, tending to counteract the 
effect of the large scale dilution of labour 
occasioned by the stringency which has devel- 
oped as the industrial war effort progresses. 
Another factor of especially great influence 
in manufacturing is the changing industrial 
distribution of the wage-earners in recorded 
employment, with the increase in the propor- 
tion of workers in the more highly-paid heavy 
industries. Thus at May 1, 1943, this group 
provided employment for 56°5 p.c. of all those 
engaged in manufacturing, exclusive of electric 
light and power, while at the same date in 
1942, the proportion was 51:7 p.c. Since the 
latest per capita average in the durable goods 
was $3425 (lowered from $35.05 at Apr. 1 
mainly by the observance of the Easter holi- 
days) and that in the non-durable class was 
$26.82 ($27.50 at Apr. 1), the effect of the 
change in distribution upon the current pay- 
rolls is very evident. 

From the institution of the payroll statis- 
tics early in 1941, there have been especially 
pronounced increases in the payrolls distrib- 
uted to persons employed in the chemical, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, miscellan- 
eous manufactured products, electrical appar- 
atus and tobacco industries. The advances 
in those industries have been accompanied 
by important though relatively smaller gains 
in employment. In practically every case, and 
notably in the industries just, mentioned, the 
per capita averages in the various branches 
of manufacturing were considerably higher 
at the date under review than at May 1, 
1942. 

The latest per capita average weekly earn- 
ings in the various industries are published 
in Tables 7, 8 and 9. Many factors contribute 
to the differences found in these averages. 
Prominent among these is the sex distribution 
of workers in the various industries, a factor 
which is associated with that of age, the 
women workers, in general, tending to belong 
in the younger age groups, where earnings 
normally are less than among more exper- 
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ienced employees. The presence or absence 
of overtime work also substantially affects 
the per capita average earnings. 


Logging —There was an important contrac- 
tion in logging operations at May 1; the 496 
co-operating companies reported 39,474 work- 
ers, a reduction of 17,100 from their staffs at 
Apr. 1. This loss of 30:2 p.c., has rarely been 
exceeded at May 1 in the years since 1920; 
it was considerably larger than that indicated 
at the same date in 1942, when the index of 


employment was 16:8 p.c. higher than the 


latest figure of 131-9. The sums disbursed in 
salaries and wages at May 1 amounted to 
$989,258, as compared with $1,352,869 at Apr. 
1. This decrease of 26-9 p.c., was proportion- 
ately less than that noted in the number of 
employees. Accordingly, the per capita aver- 
age showed a further rise, from $23.91 at Apr. 
1, to $25.06 at the date under review; the May 
1, 1942, figure had been $21.30. The latest 
increase in the average is seasonal in charac- 
ter, reflecting the release of workers in the 
lower-paid categories. It must again be noted 


that the figures of aggregate and per capita 


earnings in logging do not include the value 
of board and lodging, frequently a part of 
the remunerattion of workers engaged in bush 
operations. The high labour turnover in many 
camps is also an important factor in lowering 
the reported earnings. 

The decline of 16:8 p.c. in the latest index 
of employment as compared with May 1, 
1942, was accompanied by a falling-off of 4-4 
p.c. in the index of payrolls during the 12 
months. 


Mining —Further losses in employment were 
recorded in mining; these were seasonal, but 
they exceeded the average May 1 in the 
period since 1920. Quarrying and the mining 
of other non-metallic minerals again showed 
heightened activity, but the extraction of coal 
and of metallic ores afforded less employment. 
Information furnished by 445 operators indi- 
cated a combined working force of 73,777 
persons, as compared with 75,130 at the begin- 
ning of April. The index in the mining group 
stood at 157-8, a few points below the Apr. 1, 
1943, figure of 160-6, and nine p.c. lower than 
that of 173-5 at May 1, 1942. This reduction 
was accompanied by that of 8-1 p.c. in the 
reported payrolls, which this year were affected 
by the Easter holidays. The aggregate salaries 
and wages disbursed at the beginning of May 
were given as $2,615,870, as compared with 
$2,742,822 in the preceding period of observa- 
tion. The latest per capita average was $35.46, 
as compared with $36.51 at Apr. 1, 1943, and 
$34.83 at May 1, 1942. 
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Communications—Little general change 
was reported in employment in communica- 
tions at the first of May; statistics were re- 
ceived from 59 establishments employing 
27,387 men and women, as compared with 
27,471 in the month before. This slight de- 
cline was contra-seasonal. The payrolls distri- 
buted at May 1 totalled $796,575, as compared 
with $782,555 in the preceding report. The 
per capita average advanced from $28.49 at 
Apr. 1, to $29.09 at the first of May, as com- 
pared with $27.71 at the same date of last 
year. The latest index of employment, at 
102-5, was slightly lower than that of 103-7, at 
May 1, 1942, while the index of aggregate 
payrolls showed a gain of 3:8 p.c. in the 12 
months. 


Transportation—Continued expansion was 
reported in the transportation group at May 
1, the co-operating companies and branches 
having increased their personnel by 2,923 
employees to 141,023. All three branches— 
local, steam railway and shipping and steve- 
doring—shared in the upward movement. The 
gain in water transportation was largest. The 


‘index, at 111-7, was higher by 7-3 p.c. than 


that of 104-1 at May 1, 1942; this rise was 
accompanied by that of 10-8 p.c. in the index 
of payrolls. The amounts earned by the per- 
sons in recorded employment in transporta- 
tion at May 1, 1943, were given as $5,034,019, 
as comparedi with $5,037,571 at the beginning 
of April. The latest per capita average was 
$35.70, as against $36.48 at Apr. 1, and $34.49 
at May 1, 1942. 


Construction and Maintenance——Further 
shrinkage in employment was indicated in 
building and railway construction and main- 
tenance, but work on highways was brisker. 
Data were furnished by 1,524 contractors and 
branches, with an aggregate working force of 
145,900 persons, as compared with 149,836 at 
Apr. 1. This decline of 2-6 p.c. was relatively 
smaller than that of five p.c. in the reported 
payrolls, which amounted to $4,392,162 at May 
1. The per capita average was lowered from 
$30.86 in the preceding period of observation, 
to $30.10 at the date under review, as com- 
pared with $25.73 at May 1, 1942. The latest 
index of employment, at 115-6, was 5-8 p.c. 
above that of 109-3 at May 1, 1942, while 
the payroll index was higher by 20-2 p.c. 


Services—Moderate improvement of a sea- 
sonal character took place in services at May 
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1, when the 611 firms supplying statistics 
reported a staff of 40,770 persons, 323 more 
than in their last return. There were gains in 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, and 
in hotels and restaurants. The weekly salaries 
and wages paid to the persons in recorded 
employment at May 1 aggregated $752,601, 
as compared with $747,655 at Apr. 1. The 
index of employment, at 182-7, was higher by 
3-6 p.c. than that of 176-3 at the beginning 
of May in 1942, while the index of payrolls 
showed a rise of 10°3 p.c. in the year. The 
latest per capita average was $18.46; this dif- 
fered little from that of $18.48 at Apr. 1, but 
was higher than the May 1, 1942, figure of 
$17.30. Attention must again be drawn to the 
fact that in hotels and restaurants, as in 
logging, many of those employed receive board 
and lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted some 61 p.c. of 
the total personnel reported in the service 
division as a whole at the date under review. 


Trade—There was a considerable seasonal 
gain in the number of persons engaged in 
retail trade at May 1, when the improvement 
was slightly above-normal. The 2,228 whole-. 


‘sale and retail establishments furnishing in- 


formation reported 156,400 employees at the 
date under review, as compared with 153,342 
at Apr. 1. This increase of two p.c. exceeded 
that of 0-9 p.c. in the salaries and’ wages paid 
to those in recorded employment; these aggre- 
gated $3,911,547, as compared with $3,876,984 
in the last report. The per capita average 
declined from $25.28 at Apr. 1, to $25.01 at 
the first of May, as compared with $24.15 at 
the same date in 1942; the most recent figure 
was affected by the observance of the Easter 
holidays. Over the year, the index of employ- 
ment has fallen by 1-1 p.c., while that of pay- 
rolls has risen by 1°9 p.c. 


Financial Instttuttons—Information re- 
ceived from 753 financial institutions showed a 
reduction .of 47 in the number employed 
therein; their staffs included 63,182 men and 
women. The amounts earned by these persons 
were given as $1,959,930, as compared with 
$1,960,827 paid on or about Apr. 1. The per 
capita average was $31.02 at May 1, compared 
with $31.01 at Apr. 1, 1948, and $30.11 at May 
1, 1942. The index of employment in financial 
institutions, at 122-4, was slightly below that 
of 122-7 at May 1, 1942, while the index 
number of payrolls was higher by 2-7 p.c. 
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: Employment Conditions at the End of June as Reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 


fd Rae, following abstract of regional sum- 

maries of reports from Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission indicate 
that employment conditions across Canada 
at the end of June were as follows: 


Maritime Region 


In some districts where the season was more 
advanced than in others haying was at hand, 
and it was probable that there would be a 
shortage of help required to cut, cure, and 
carry the crop to storage. The small fruits 
season was expected to begin about July 5, 
with the marketing of strawberries, the pick- 
ing to be done by girls of the farms. Where 
haying will not commence for two or three 
weeks, farmers were seeking and securing tem- 
porary work in other lines. 

Generally large hauls of fish, with high 
prices received, have made the fishing season 
very profitable to date. Fish processing plants 
and lobster canneries were very busy and 
seeking more women helpers. The salmon, 
mackerel and sardine catches had been espe- 
cially good. 

With few exceptions, the winter cuts of logs 
had arrived at the mills, which were busy. 
Sawmills working on orders for overseas ship- 
ment were operating at capacity. There was 
a shortage of experienced men to cut and peel 
pulpwood. The season for cutting had been 
extended in order to permit the quota of cut 
wood to be reached. 

With the extinguishing of the fire in No. 
12 Colliery, Glace Bay, it was anticipated 
production would be resumed in a few days. 
The movement of former coal miners from 
the armed services and industry to the coal 
mines continued. Limestone quarries were 
unable to secure sufficient men to maintain 
normal production. 

A few construction jobs were slightly behind 
schedule due to scarcity of labourers. There 


-was a heavy demand for ships carpenters. It 


was expected that a large number of new 
jobs would soon be under way. The Char- 
lottetown airport was being given increased 
facilities. 

Manufacturers were operating at high speed, 
but were having difficulty in getting common 
labourers. 

A sustained effort resulted in 100 men being 
sent by the employment offices of the region 


to help meet the shortage of freight handlers 


at Halifax. The C.P.R. had taken on some 
women to do work formerly done by men. 


Hospitals, hotels and restaurants were very 
short of women workers; it was impossible 
to secure for them their normal number of 
workers. 


Quebec Region 


In Southern Quebec, haying had begun, and 
as elsewhere, labour to help the farmers was 
very scarce., Quebec city employment office 
found difficulty in placing students, since the 
farmers of that district were not ready to 
accept them. 

Bushmen were needed in all wood cutting 
districts, and especially in the Lake St. John 
area, where cutting will be continued through- 
out the summer. United States operators had 
asked for a large number of woodsmen from 
Hastern Quebec. At Montreal and Campbell’s 
Bay few men were available to supply the 
needs of sawmills. 

The base metal mines around Rouyn and 
the gold mines at Val d’Or required many 
men. Production at Quebec’s gold mines was 
down to 50 per cent of 1940 output. At Thet- 
ford Mines the asbestos and chrome mines 
were experiencing a general shortage of 
miners. 

Sewing machine operators were badly needed 
in Montreal, Granby and Valleyfield. Some 
textile firms in St. Hyacinthe and Farnham 
had given most of their employees a week’s 
vacation with pay. Montreal reported a’ 
dwindling supply of women for war plants, 
and a grave labour shortage in packing houses, 
copper refineries, and brass and steel mills. 
At Arvida the need for pot men in the alu- 
minum refinery was pressing. 

Construction at the Naval Signal School 
barracks in St. Hyacinthe, was under way; the 
cost of the undertaking will be at least $1,800,- 
000. Lodging 5,000 sailors in this barracks was 
forcing St. Hyacinthe to enter on a water 
supply and sewer plan which will cost $187,000. 

Transportation facilities were operating to 
capacity. Coal truck drivers and railway 
truckers were needed in Montreal. 

The serious shortage of women workers 
for hospitals and hotels had not been re- 
lieved. . 


Ontario Region 


Saving a very heavy crop of hay was in 
general progress throughout Ontario and it 


had created a heavy demand for farm 
labour. The farm workers from the Prairies 
had helped considerably but more were 


needed; lads 14 to 18 were engaged in some 
districts. A few districts reported enough 
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farm labour, but generally there was an acute 
shortage. 

Around Kapuskasing operators were work- 
ing with skeleton crews, owing to the 
scarcity of loggers. Perth needed cordwood 
cutters, and a large number of pulpwood 
cutters were wanted at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The flies were keeping men away from 
forestry work around Sudbury, where the 
demand for men was steady. 

Every mining district in the region 
presented a demand for skilled and unskilled 
underground labour. 

For the textile industry weavers, spinners 
and knitters were in general and urgent 
demand. Students had been taken into the 
pulp mill at Kapuskasing and into paper 
products plants at Brantford. Skilled 
mechanics, in almost every line, were required 


in nearly all manufacturing centres. At 
Sault Ste. Marie, where labourers were 
scarce, husky school boys were being 


employed. The canning factories, by use of 
full time and part-time employees, seemed 
to be able to take care of the early fruit 
crops. Wood workers for aircraft plants were 
needed in Stratford and Brantford. 

Construction work was calling for great 
numbers of labourers; 400 were needed at 
Kingston. Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Falls were seeking carpenters and painters. 

There was an increasing demand for 
seamen at Toronto. Bus and truck drivers 
were also required. Maintenance men and 
labourers for extra gangs were asked for by 
the railways. 

Owing to lack of help some hotels and 
restaurants had closed; there was an acute 
shortage of waitresses, cooks and kitchen help. 
Laundries, offices, and retail stores were badly 
in need of women workers. 


Prairie Region 


Haying was in full swing on the Prairies. 
There was a good crop, but there was a 
scarcity of labourers. Dairy farmers were 
still very short handed. Grain crops were 
in a healthy condition. Many beet workers 
were available. Around Medicine Hat 
farmers in the drought areas refused to work 
for farmers in the irrigated areas. 

The shortage of labour for logging was 
so severe that timber operators were switch- 
ing from pulpwood cutting to fuel wood 
cutting, and many more men were needed 
to fill the orders for this work. Sawmills 
seemed to be getting along satisfactorily. 
Fort Frances reported the largest shipments 
of fish in its history, with consignments to 
Eastern Canada and United States ports. 

Operations at Steep Rock were expanding 
rapidly, and there was need for more 
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Miners applying for work were 
directed to base metal mines. Coal mines 
were in need of muckers, trimmers, and 
surfacemen. School teachers and _ students 
were getting summer employment at the 
Hudson Bay and Sherritt Gordon Maines. 
Turner Valley required many derrick men 
and labourers. Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company’s Fort William airplane building 
schedule was to be stepped up. An addi- 
tional 1,200 men will be required by the 
end of September. Pulp and paper mills, 
and ship builders needed _ skilled and 
unskilled labour. Regina’s industries were 
operating five days a week. Many school 
boys had found work in flour mills and 
packing plants. 

Construction projects in Manitoba were 
progressing slowly. Alberta needed carpenters, 
plasterers and painters. At Dawson Creek 
the highway contractors needed operators, 
mechanics, cooks and labourers. 

It was difficult to fill the demands for 
railway firemen. At Fort William women 
were employed on track work and in the 
roundhouse. 

Hotels and restaurants were short of women 
workers. Hospitals had been given some 
help. At Banff and Lake Louise many 
students had been employed. 


labourers. 


Pacific Region 


The hay crop had matured, and had been 
harvested, the farmers doing a fine job in 
spite of the scarcity of labourers. The yield 
of strawberries was only 25 per cent of normal 
production, but raspberries and cherries were 
coming to the markets and good yields were 
in prospect. Preparations for fruit canning 
had been made. The acute shortage of dairy 
farm help was causing many farmers to 
consider a reduction in the size of their herds. 


Orders for loggers in the coastal areas had 
increased and there was little relief in sight. 
A number of logging camps closed down for 
Dominion Day and for a following period of 
from six to ten days; many of the men were 
given temporary work locally pending the 
re-opening of the camps. The shortage of 
loggers in the interior remained acute, despite 
transfers-in, and the employment of Japanese. 
Many Japanese were employed cutting fuel 
wood. 


The demand for sawmill and shingle mill 
workers was reduced in the Vancouver area by 
the employment of students, but continued to 
be heavy in other areas. Chinese employed 
in shingle mills, and who were maintaining 
wives in China were puzzled when told that 
the Federal Income Tax Department classed 
them as single men. 


— 
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The movement of coal miners back to the 
coal mines under compulsory orders was slow. 
Lack of accommodation in the Crows’ Nest 
Pass area reduced the referrals to the mines 
there. The Cranbrook area alone reported a 
better supply of labour for base metal mines. 
The demand for mine workers, and fuel wood 
cutters for the Pinchi Lake mercury mine was 
urgent. 

The unfilled vacancies for ship-yards, and 
metal trades engaged in production of war 
materials increased. Tradesmen of all skills 
and classes were badly needed. In Vancouver 
a change in production in two plants working 
on war contracts reduced personnel by 120 
men; these men were at once absorbed in 
other war industries. The aircraft industry 
was very short of workers. In Vancouver a 
proposal made by the War Industries Co- 
ordination Committee that the man-power 
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shortage be eased by subsidiary part-time 
employment of “clerical” workers had been 
endorsed by the Local Employment Advisory 
Committee of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The reactions of other organi- 
zations interested were being ascertained. 

A few national defence construction projects 
and one other large project nearing comple- 
tion had resulted in some men being laid off, 
but there was still a great shortage of labour 
for construction work; the work in the 
northern part of the Province was suffering 
particularly from labour shortage. 

Orders from railways for extra gang 
labourers remained unfilled; the wages offered 
did not attract many men. 

In general, no material progress was made 
in reducing the grave shortage of experienced 
office help, kitchen workers, hotel and 
restaurant staffs, and laundry workers. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


May, 1943 


EPORTS of the Employment and Selec- 

tive Service Offices during the four week 
period April 30th, to May 27th, inclusive, 
showed an increase of 7 per cent in the aver- 
age daily placements as compared with those 
of the preceding four-week period ending 
April 29th, and a gain of 391 per cent in com- 
parison with those of the month of May a 
year ago. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. It will be seen from the graph that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications followed upward 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS APRIL 301tn TO 


MAY 27ruH, 1943 








Reported} Unfilled 


Vacancies 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 

during 
period 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


Offices 
during 
period 
Prince Edward Island......................205- 823 
Gharlottetowne te eh cert creates 493 
SUMMIETSIGS es ae ve ee clei tate oe pee 400 
INGVE SOOUIS es eo A eee etes Cems Ss 12,181 
im herst;) hy ee hei PEL eeL i es Sohal aye = 3 597 
STi wewaten il eau Meet cte Siete la tecaloeiais aie, anne 181 
PDartinouthye rae ih oe ene ce eee cos ea eee é 343 
Wie biyeieaeante | Rae ky hs a end: Regine 2 vette 1,719 
Gla Cena yc mune mel Vie baa te fer ae ua Me eet sala a 272 
TTA Oa ie crs cei st eRe te cates ene cle nea 3,564 
inviermessinr.. Vedic ie le teenie. « Beye. doe 31 
FSG vAllOs Oy Beeler matetie inna crises unten e 307 
TU VerpOOlercr it Meike tees Liere ete ae Cake sae oe Oe ote 168 
New, Glasgow. eae. iatiod. 1 bie ete. oh berets 1,307 
ING ia VV COLIOD GUN Tee hegre dete ca enAre Cit ee eetel ae 254 
IPICEOU AE eA ean ss elated o APE ee RL 637 
Se viOUrineie ier ener lara tt. dat lyeeaini Sloe Nes Oh ate 128 
oy OF BEES oi RUE Rar eA, Ae NA eA SAS ae re 92 
VGN Y UN eee s aittere ee eee ares aie eerste tee rasim ee 1,248 
SivrcieyeNlinegs ss). 20 jeiiehs Bok ba We el Ree Nam 469 
TEE UBO NY UNG DUAR PM PN Rn, 95 RG Sibvchtys See Aa oot 392 
AVE MAO CIE re otc ae teins le wale arena ler ete one roses. 472 
NG BUNS WICK codes cui tare ae niclcinlbeeaias or: 10,265 
TE A GUTS Mane bee tere a etaie eat aval. oot aa aula te lave hctas 592 
Campbellton Byer ss 18 et oaks eee 1,583 
PUA TAUNGACON SA Mi bros ora te co Ns en cn Recs ale 2,090 
PLEAdOniCCOMAe ea. ee eae eee eee ha ema ci 438 
VEIN COME ROT aut tee a Bere se Sees ets Sy sek ak 269 
IMEGN CLO Haier tack cis to ae Ree eaten Se easy om tani = 1,546 
INOW CASELO MM eee Sela as mo iia eee aint eevee 670 
Dat) OAH AS Bar toie, tam eiehs he Una ter 2,324 
DE OLODLOMN tay cue sates isis ¢ eeu site nia seen =. 461 
WiOOUSTOCIC AS Lee re aces chro Heres one wee eears 292 
UCD COs escce sete oa sl sibsehess cise nl aye-n ele eras « 97,656 
IA CtonaVialoy seen tere as kOe sito c a a ule svete ats u 
PA GIDOSEOS cs Ou ase ncle ye dobas: v sx katate late tags dee eee She leceiabeae « 107 
BO AIOUS USC ETRUUL ay) Wig Verrccctates Tatars maiaed eee Sitter siete ote ee 736 
Bie 2U Ha O18 eee sos eee ees line 8 Rok Geis MeL eia 360 
Bucking haw PAG Ne 2 bette ote ie nara eaetensiobaya tales: & 170 
Campbellisi Davin cee tole dees es cnia amenaerat 61 
WaUsApsGaleis: Lee. Galant deci seus ebe artic as 2,530 
CHANG TOT eae Maratea ais ronal LE ETc o 5 1,510 
AOI COUMELINIT  aieiee Tree eel eres ato aie see eee eres 3,743 
Goaticoo lesions sine mailers sens bona dc acdMeath teehee gt 90 
CWOwans ville wen ale ceils cael wesoe keratin: oss 119 
Gl bea e eee. erectile te cele ocala oadeeee ke se 0 
Wrumm ond yl... nee ce te eee one timer cette ese 543 
asta cuscgs (oS sea ies ots acho.) Meertis ne aieas @loteerete © 41 
Parnas: back sckradtevthiy aoe eats Oat ss 228 
Granby eon ae tcl ee eee ce eee 2 376 
EEE OG CRAIN epee rie Sas en RI aT Le 2 1,543 
MOLICUCOR ES CE Ae cokes ce oe os Metter 314 
PONGUICTO 4) Boat Pista cc mecoPlca meee cee ae tans 934 
TA Chind 2s se IY Re I OR SS 1,304 
DE Yel ON TER He Ate Get AISA AAR aR OA SEN Som! 8 a 589 
ia PWG UC ede tee eens ache eae are erakabapeiar oe etatove ste Oe 307 
INA ESecante GA 5 Ae ee IN SRR eRe deca mana ct se 8 6 gia 1,253 
TON FUOUIL MTD el ee tee Leak cues eae a See 1,426 
PGOUISGVALL OE 2 eco kale res See er OE sie at 310 
LEH Oy a0 Vee Soh Melis Lae Na: ESCA ERIM ene ics ct = Paty GiceATE 175 
Matanoyse 12 cit Cagle gests ens oe ee amet, ches 3 1,987 
Meganti cee ie hl sc Mn ee oe tk le Clreets nats. 2.2 256 
MONG iAULIOTs 4 We sive ao MENG Gre cE des anon a 827 
DEON GINA OM Vie hier obee totes ae ie seals Bun oeaieneks eiehs. 6 161 
MONtrOaIE inet. poconaies oesee s Sememres ache na 47,554 
INT COLSEA Rs. te Se ids 2 cee CR Abts. okt 
WilessIEVINST ee ee eee ere ce 163 
Pointe aux Dremblesiis. bcos fee ce ee eeeeiclss spore 1,051 
PORtHA Tine ditt eesti stating! ya ramen ee saat 525 
OUSDOC Lea tye eels Nat ae ret ve nis Mere Ton cielo es 6,879 
UIC MTMVON GL kiinc! celctoere sir in ees era re ORT ears sare oa 88 
RUTINIOUSIR LM eed © Hecht wate io, ahelateevebebeteetenets) stoke sche 1,605 
RIV Sr e AU UOUP sa seule: sispessvoueReReveeneiote erohersi shove 1,873 
RRODER Valle 0!) en TEN aU tale tre, Marae MERA Dale Sparel 219 
FUOUS EYE eine Bite crcl J0t My a aint MeN cic oa 873 


68,784 
86 


65,625 
85 

117 
259 
248 





Applicants 
Placed Unplaced 
—! end of 
Regular | Casual period 
501 4 480 
257 4 397 
PATRI ak BREE Ae ba 83 
6,315 165 2,749 
209s Yee Gh eee 98 
113M aes 21 
QASTINM SM enter 135 
128i) dase eee: 45 
A NR as aa 80 
2rOsr: aime. oe 762 
2 2 55 
124 13 143 
39 1 79 
637 105 O12 
Ozh ce aes ste 13 
SIST iL aoe ees ak 90 
Site dati Bien ae 2 
LOD a ec fos ecneee 0 
1,062 30 633 
258 10 149 
209 1 63 
288 3 69 
4,268 228 2,308 
1645 tees 164 
412 73 402 
166 20 160 
DSO es eee 73 
94S Weg. oketata 25 
1,085 97 699 
Ce Do a 149 
1,435 30 588 
112 2 51 
75 1 46 
46,176 255 26,575 
SORA ree ae 27 
35 71 43 
ZOEAB Meas ec 69 
ASH a Nee oan eRe 46 
64 Sieh Tees 167 
ORE Dh eae ere ae 7 
L556 V RIS 260 
by aan Pee eto 121 
TAUSO; ite crete 416 
GOs nee aaah 33 
OU eile kee ere 23 
0 0 
ASB coll tet.) tse 567 
AGMA ee epee ee: 8 
SOURS. hav, eee 81 
29 Git eet arnenieten 173 
BSD) ieee es ae 376 
128 sloop aces 58 
h(a i EO gd BP 187 
938 17 444 
COL i nda eee Ab 327 
AG Bo. Menta & 100 
fy ea ae eres ee 281 
SLOW Ieee Aeon 114 
22D Willeneeuts ekaeees 96 
HESS Al ee sie ae 110 
gE Be) ey Rei 47 
DRY: oes A Ni Toe 24 
324 3 23 
HAOMAT ES Boh exer te 101 
18,800 53 12,182 
AG) Oe kale hats 6. 
Ll Siadd lore none 51 
589 “estes Shee 111 
424 63 
3,764 22 2,475. 
SOs VU Sees arctrte 20 
SSOr ead sac cee 228 
D4) Wve eaee fs O2u 
198 Aikiee sian Oe 130 
520 el Kuen ue 238 
7 WoO ete hye 59 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS APRIL 301x, TO 
MAY 277x, 1943—Cont. 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ———- end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Cuehee (Conte akc shee oe Wetec nia sins aia 

Bes. Anne de: Belloviler  ysoi. i. ain ue csgany et 360 0 366 350 SRG eke eee 0 
Ste Eyacinbhe ed: oh. ee asus Geren eee: 815 614 531 610 459 5 212 
PD IGAD IS: PM GEE ee ete cls eens Lae ited 646 296 612 617 396 1 122 
br VOLOMIOm eee cic ch ache ce A eae o Merete hole mete 348 141 460 346 A pea laa cats 69 
SEUOSeD Mids Almas “rose bars ciel bolas arent. cays ater 787 316 638 617 G14 Aware 91 
EO) ROT OOO Pe) evan oe Me clas eof nitty am alte «ee 463 654 321 259 222 te let kee ota 65 
Shawinigan: Halle cuue ces. sas eee 1,372 293 1,183 1/526 TOGSte |e seameee 470 
Sherbrooke <ieericctec sweeter woleracters etre 6 1,030 209 1,185 1,064 781 79 234 
Sorelle oa sc Sig Pewee obo ssee cee edeetanerdeccnss E315 659 AUD 1,291 SB laa PAA ene 385 
Thetiord Manes... jy tee eee see Ney es deel « ¥ cate 375 122 526 376 EX ait teqalee tieeine 145 
BETO EUV CLR stoic eis <i otee heats cake sec cisedecee ats 1,269 768 1,961 1,257 OSE Ee eA rea ae 1,030 
Val d’Or Paetave lever erecta! aim gustsi a's: Cie Bitpe ee oye icaa! stapes caeLe 750 1,242 305 284 262 1 51 
Walley fielders io oct ee mie a heetos 6 de oes 770 714 874 736 624 1 184 
Periun Wianct ee. kee os, 7. Maes S718" | ce Bee P| A068! Pr 088 GOS!) lau shaa ate 3, 126 
WT CtORTAVALTOS FEN ashe cee cle ines ENS hous v Ghste Slee 524 473 390 389 DAGe WE rete 172 
SPORTING Fo eoe anes Basie Cea cmaen ea Ness andaees 160,592 88,674 82,854 86,070 62,488 1,214 24,750 
Arnprior Lida Rapes) ahs lsatalisitate Siavdttebs: a tiltnetalemiaterete Aus a ahelabe 274 187 306 244 232 2 78 
Barrie. A ee LP Nah iA sel reel oisk hel sues can OMT rade ba heco aiden: 553 360 326 476 339 3 34 
POGPC VINO ON Nera gittas eed ane yet cit eRe lone te 805 785 595 709 508 1 138 
IBYACODTIA GE titres Moe tescte OR Get es pare amece ale 389 239 348 339 OTA led Hae tee 124 
STAR DLON Mee cine Cartes ce cnet ate ee ais che beets 686 800 320 325 DSS ie PRA meen 113 
ERUMORG cnt.) evi aiear sai) Peep na dey cae 1,747 2,140 1,369 1,443 Pls 5 244 
IBroclsva lle aes. Satiane vias o a Ane Snore 318 941 317 439 Q8Ori aeons te: 201 
WarletonpPlace ss) sce wees saute Ware vio o nee oN 99 52 138 114 TOS) + 14 eee 21 
Chatham ey hose as x oso nines ree ee 767 590 987 808 515 16 626 
COD OUR ET ees, eae ni eae MOON ae eI Riche Fucus. See 113 57 164 136 1 Wma le spac urasced 43 
Collinge wood vs Ooms, wns Paes aon ee ee cee 397 515 145 207 TSO ryitai es ces 52 
Orn Wallen a ear A See Ra eh eee arama aia), Ste 1,147 330 1,435 1,100 1,012 30 292 
JON eben Uy Rae As cool SUM en sole, Ae SERRE eee 69 103 68 AS i (tO: 7 
HOF SUs etary ate siclite cree sane Dae ee Steere 108 59 82 67 52 5 9 
I OLUMGLIO fay ns crates ert tee ae ae rE ane 465 725 349 323 DOS) tarcrra a errr 18 
OT LM LAN CES an fas eet oars ole Te Pate ee 360 190 291 246 LO Fi Retaness ee ey ee 116 
Port WVilbiarti secede us he chee a ob ON 1,326 3,035 1,334 1,416 1,272 22 320 
GT es ad Ri eee Pn a a ie 700 939 526 587 441 2} 123 
GananOQue. oe ee tec te ahteraere Ee toh ees 96 31 104 97 COWEN CA Ae en 27 
Goderich Bar ceo ans See ete ee ae Le 234 151 237 152 101 1 74 
Gieln heey is eee essen gis Scituate Ga eee a ae 1,114 922 666 560 457 2 76 
ELamiltony ee shan et tee crane eee hae 5,924 5,113 5,476 6,397 4,271 133 1,424 
EL awAK OSU V ermine are ce iocrtaslan otis Seoanien 362 218 309 319 as Bae Ls 65 
URI Per SOU AAA erties Hate carne et are cic eee vette 159 267 204 203 LES eee eee. 47 
NA DUSK ASIN Oey Steet a leraer tara eins stale oon rs iowa 729 999 480 480 GA IB rH IPN Ri are 115 
IRCNOTA ake Ev ee ee ete tease wile 594 625 287 222 TOL pee ee 70 
ISIN SStONE eer eres ree ea Geet eee ae 1,542 1,279 1,066 1,497 965 15 245 
Karklandt ake. Se asses tats seas igs ae oeee 50 983 655 476 6 370 
itehener-WaterloO! -sca0. canelsase nt assis sachs 1,673 15235 936 1,164 833 20 140 
MECAITING LONG ee eet he alee eter ete ca aeRO 163 118 224 174 LOD inline Sune Wee 78 
SIA SAY Ee Pe er re eee SPE oe arrcyaes ae ote 232 84 228 264 DOS Tbe eer antite 52 
a US CAPO \ Cs) HARA rhs cit etm Oe IG RO race eae 154 130 110 127 91 1 5 
DON On ce nee ecco ee ee ee ete pe ay 25.722 2,496 2,912 3,097 1,988 188 757 
Midland 423 473 425 465 1 94 
Napanee 372 231 262 spate DIO dan Wiel Rr ae 55 
Newmarket 96 110 140 85 Dy Nek aos, vs wie 24 
New Toronto 2ST, 2,002 1,293 1,384 OS Tee 330 
Niagara Tallsnn.... cease meds Meda Gone ts aie 972 701 891 976 665 18 227 
INGrt ha yeas sche sects + core dolce maa © eae 1,612 1,041 1,395 1,275 1,083 Le 551 
Orangeville wsyasde cele etc odisbeee 4 76 57 62 Gene eae meets 4 
(OYSUITE RAR Ries aed spenns ae scbaisentase aeasraetete 525 479 377 464 286 3 112 
OSTA Wars ae oe ai sisae eae Seale ale Easat ete ah Wars een 1,167 847 1,418 1,041 826 24 720 
OCA WARE ca ese ec cir enke Soidtaersemaeead nee 5,592 4,033 6,760 4,782 3,723 39 1,991 
OweniSoundarcrs eran etme cen ecnid cae ae ase 740 363 609 648 OMAP BEA dos 129 
POLISH eee eres CT the eee ae tiie Eoiranee 65 79 43 41 O2LT ti seseneens 17 
Terever UTS TOUTING EAA ae Oe AA Get Mm aM Cane a 295 92 497 322 LT PES OO 164 
BEM DIOKOt carne sso oe hike ese hc erraatreie 493 252 718 648 515 6 194 
Percha® ties ae trier dae vite e delpiomcn A ivesle artes 187 146 180 160 TADS eee acme 54 
IBGtELDOLOUP athe oe arse ricer eal doitocke stab eases 1,057 1,142 864 960 695 1 203 
A CLOME 2 eer ere te ete ee eee ete tess SEN abeloh a ete oat heaton 9 79 114 123 109 5 43 
FROLUVATGMUMs Mae memie nee sc tink suai mers nie iether: 2,466 85 SHE 1,740 1,638 1,446 1 544 
Da aC ees NOTA earth isn tat so git deere cos rast eee 3 197 384 247 213 2 54 
IROLG: Hope vias ss nets airtiicieretaya sislars roto ee Ray 107 91 135 117 OOS lira ecs craters 38 
IPEOSCOLL HERING 6 tne cde le > ache belo en ae a Seles 198 157 187 153 TO Teese eee 26 
AVONIC CW honnnia orl eeu ia as CECA cis cecetae acsl. 298 208 234 280 PAU IY ae he i 204 
St. Catharines 1,804 1,104 1,708 2,164 LAGS). WS SOSA see 366 
St. Thomas 781 535 657 769 476 40 173 
“oS aya at eran ae shpat a gS Aeillg bP | Ce 3,242 1,473 1,533 1,557 LEPINE ei Seasere 532 
Sault Ste. Marie 95 2,064 1,239 i ek 1,047 2 200 
FSU COOL Nic Ae Sieh rey aatovel bar de srccate rad ots orciahs 6 Ap eapeiots 475 306 458 423 296 6 157 
Smiths Falls 234 90 234 241 tay oN ane Bes 56 
DUDATLONGR sieges ate cite cl acidic oie decid o oalete lige 549 485 631 595 345 38 170 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS APRIL 30rn, TO 
MAY 277u, 1943—Conc. 











Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ——_——___—_———| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontario (Con.) 
PUUT SCOUT AL St Bnet Bee oles OE ay eae eer tree Pale 91 326 285 285 2 48 
SEPA ys Oe COs biacateta ster lel email alot pat tana 3,368 2,276 1,942 1, 685 1,480 52 466 
PLNTENA IATA We NR ah LL Wedel oy key Damas Seah sloped 1,507 1,381 1,605 112% 1,140 44 586 
SLOVONLO Shae es Veale as Bete rN Raed G1 cra) Ao ana 31,468 28,955 22,887 27,930 18,813 298 8,281 
ALTON COM ere see hale Riraceiw ale RAG rete et ee eth 420 2 380 446 274 1 8 
Wialllcer bom ielvicin suet pala ouiioe od relamciane dta.i ipa dewatate 245 a Be 240 211 Dey ett ae mae Ee 101 
DEH Ue Kerey op bares uN St Ame SD DeRose SMe MRI Namen 765 330 416 382 DEGa se. pete als 190 
Weller eee So aie aisuitare cco cet) Waeinctig tha nablt cy eae 1,116 1, 656 1a lee 903 AQT VE Ui iin sea 204 
WSS TOR WOE UR Re irs, SiR iunatel OND NRL NRG wal RE A io 1,807 1,456 680 734 0 UH lI Ae a 132 
Wile SOR mye tik ce Mar taneh ort, we nee aaee ty v.91 to) aa. 4,954 4,131 4,278 4,485 3,026 101 1,118 
WOO SCOR Krai age tm Bley MR GEIS Gataniecl ae il PE jas 355 32 4 355 272 1 4 
WE ARRT CODA oo Gi uh lake Ue) Uni maleate) 4 rama 13,624 8,082 12,323 13,075 8,349 1,064 3,645 
ESTAR CLOW UTR We iat PANAOw, SO RUE Bekah Beek ld 604 8 536 580 SOMO Coens Sere. 196 
SPOVea CTT ELE TA Ae ee anal HS Re, Le end ny Epc ec Ass Be Nahe 235 167 394 231 1 GSM aes a eee 95 
gE ESI Ree ime el A a) HBr EN BI ay (oa AeA ALR) Pe a 430 397 145 148 110 16 31 
IRortaee Lat Prairie ais eee Ald oot abitet ago Nite a aoe 394 263 32 303 166 24 129 
eres a aL GA TV AAMieran ee a RN RIN ARLEN DESEO bi aeV Pt Eye 152 248 239 200 4 47 
UU STO NPA BI estat a canitalc ohm aceltnh eeia kur tclinen el aaa 410 169 321 301 OTA TA cee eee 56 
Wea Te PG VAC hea eke cid oct nail CaN 3 ea 11,214 6,347 10,35 AD 23 7,056 1,020 3,091 
Sas kalene wane close. chy o bestuee eli alee t eter 7,431 5,010 7,157 6,907 4,442 273 2,131 
TUSEOW ATI RSet ech dia ea a Edyta EAS eegeel US age 505 301 105 113 VN ee SEA 34 
Mioose: Sat ai ited Menee ie oe: RMN. ose le alemeae 1,091 O20 894 826 Od g 292 
INOPGHEBAatoleror ay Wyte wel A ede! ile citron 254 5) 232 216 154 1 35 
RIGO VALID OTe Se Py SNA! UU BO au ali a oe wath 680 533 640 582 395 3 208 
B RACs Fea bots HHS CW 8. os tame tet OY rd RR Gr DUET 2.213 1,030 2,507 2,397 1,606 142 387 
Saskatoon va)sait loach matawe ciel gereeee A celts are a 2,120 1,425 PAPA Pospagal 1epe uu 112 811 
S Wi OCT CINE her che AeM Rrra UE Nal (EL) a, 102 130 119 89 SOON ic ae eee 30 
Wie yarn te Suture WE Steara iercen Or 250 242 89 103 79 2 25 
PORE FORME Re Bh NM PUSH deur 1 snl sas rats Gee naam ay STR 216 170 344 310 153 4 309 
BAW ATs) UE | ac Nn He Salt SEU eS Soma LS 12,347 7,833 10,981 11,212 7,900 505 3,021 
YEW anVeleciyy Re AMS SURAT NURI SMP cummin ery alan Nate 148 Qe2 115 102 74 1 33 
OPA Reg eH gaz IAIN AURICULAR eal 3,685 W774 3,914 3,504 Phase) 205 1,418 
run helker seit wi aie ohh Beads os ci ele ie 286 379 156 169 LO Des | weantsc meee 55 
TAGINON SONI hie HEWN eee fot tae Stata 6,811 4,019 5, 626 6, 299 4,047 291 1,628 
PESONUNT EAL CLE ANAL 1 bir JOUR IRB ocr ee eh pra 187 271 34 33 DA tld We a Soe Oe 
Tet ride ne yl ci tiiquibe nate iets horameimeouate suamine teeta 547 470 586 605 361 4 Pee 
Med icin evita tacts «taka evs carctestcitetgnle lai ook raven 465 414 398 357 259 4 117 
FROG MD COR Cee eis Mel tae Bo cise ek ene ing anc a eee 223 274 152 143 LL Oigaliee eecpeeet 34 
British Columbia..............00... 00.0000 e eee 285328 21, 258 25407 22,437 17,127 596 8,957 
Goya MEYER ae oy UNDA AN OMe Pt Meera apa V DARN, stn. 203 121 180 151 TOS Sah tone tee 63 
Gra POOLS ay smerlt a Biase Meare darebochsoe ana heehee CE eee 269 381 210 219 DOS hn See 48 
Warrson Creeks yews halhy wai ecds canary dete enema 992 908 362 480 DOO) lead ha, ee. 88 
LB Arbo vere nt Cetin ie Plnenel Ab a rer yy uerey Aly ou en Ly 205 182 222 188 AQP gant nee 43 
FR aMTOOP Sa Mecusctecd faye WARREN R eo -ans'a abi eaten le cole tale Raat 407 312 377 334 SUS a eaves tee 87 
TROL O WAG Wararse ich elstapeaials 27 leek Acne NS nie ais pas 232 186 270 294 200 5 83 
Nana limon mg ein, 5 caalisok 2). pik eae eae ene 249 92 303 272 196 4 G4 
ds Re KVoy 0) wad. ETD MAAR ay rks PEAR eee ten iP RUE eS LAT 729 559 469 494 BOO plane ae 165 
Nie WiWVESUIDIMNBEOES S02 cespne cial moot fo lentes ete | vate ee 1,655 607 1,841 15607 1,184 57 1,101 
PS NEVC TOT te cereale (Ris HRA ta oe a LIAS aaa Ue ale arch 138 34 154 132 103 8 22 
"ROGSVA LD GLIA 25 aseeen Ue IL Niall oteabaeame i rivaket area 410 402 274 256 DAB eee eke 76 
Prince Georges ac 5 as cine erat oe erwlaliine ware oe ea 963 1,269 694 735 661 1 44 
PEIN COFEROIPCT yas sie fi INS ek ole see Roe (ene ED: 1,751 1,078 1,010 1,028 tH We I me alg a 183 
TUCO COMM 0 at era Ee hcg ate I ee on 212 225 153 146 98 20 10 
PA Bite H ESR, Ach hdd AEDS Me Tne UY AM apy REIS Oana AP 520 472 421 250 247 7 495 
WATTCOUV.OT Hawi 12'S acshetith ns iota here iepaeeiate ey tela eas 16,073 12,058 15,312 12,846 9,836 387 5,231 
Manecouver North gaciet sce erat. leech oie 242 189 295 178 15S Pap eeake nak 185 
VieTavOn eee tai game eect acme Ae cede Aeagges 2 421 311 401 361 283 26 153 
WTCEORIAN ED Meee) eas I) Ci lee MG md erate 2,462 1,850 2,397 2,014 1,530 81 764 
WTEOMETOTSe Ae yen lie Seeds basis Wl deo lane ese tagmban ht) 204 22 62 382 TOP Geis eens 22, 
COP TET) FigG a CMa tage Bee AERC, Open e eeaenres GAR 2835247 | 248,542 | 223,312 | 220,270 | 156,946 4,299 75,165 
IVE rR ECS 2 las a a a Ha Ray SR 196, 238 174, 206 145,140 141,417 106,351 1,511 46,221 
TWiT emilee aes CMs eee Beas ci Se ARM alee a 87,009 69,336 78,172 78, 853 50,595 2,788 28, 944 


courses. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications being 126-8 during the four weeks 
ending May 27th, in contrast to 116-5 during 
the previous four weeks and 93-4 during the 
month of May, 1942. The ratio of placements 
to each 100 applications during the period 
under review was 72:2 compared with 70:1 


for the four weeks April 2nd, to April 29th, 
1943, and 60-6 during May last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada 
during the four weeks April 30th, to May 
27th, 1948, was 11,801 as compared with 10,435 
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during the preceding four weeks and with 
2,111 during the month of May a year ago. 
The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the period under review was 9,304 in compari- 
son with 8,957 during the previous period and 
with 2,260 during May, 1942. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the four weeks ending May 
27th, 1943, was 6,718, of which 6,539 were in 
regular employment and 179 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 6,277 during the pre- 
vious four weeks. Placements during the 
month of May last year averaged 1,368 daily, 
consisting of 968 placements in regular and 
400 in casual employment. 

During the period April 30th, to May 27th, 
19438, the offices referred 220,270 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 161,245 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 156,946 comprised of 
106,351 males and 50,595 females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 4,299. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
196,238 for men and 87,009 for women, a total 
of 283,247, while applications for work num- 
bered 223,312, of which 145,140 were from men 
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and 78,172 from women. Reports for the pre- 
vious four weeks, April 2nd, to April 29th, 
1943, showed 240,025 positions available, 206,022 
applications made and 144,373 placements 
effected, while in May, 1942, there were 
recorded 52,759 vacancies, 56,475 applications 
for work and 34,200 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year from Janu- 
ary 1933, to date:— 

















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TOSS Rete tek oi eat 170,576 181,521 352,097 
NO SATs EARNS MLE aes. 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOS SUE toe see eee 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
AOS GBM eae Sie Msc tee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LO See Ba 5 cet een airy ae 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOSS Een tee te trate 256,134 126,161 382,295 
HA REL en ee Oh Wa 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
TRO CE ag ERE ORO ee 320,090 155,016 475,106 
HO Wr lee Neat FU ADA ERS 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1O40 ARR i SRE 809, 983 85, 638 895,621 
1943 (21 weeks)....... 731,788 26,137 757,925 


Owing to a change in the industrial classi- 
fication of industries, the usual analysis of 
vacancies and placements by industries was 
not available at time of going to press. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness 

due to economic causes. Persons who are 
sick or engaged at work outside their own 
trades are not counted as unemployed, while 
reports from unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference, only to the organizations reporting. 
Reports were tabulated for May from 2,301 
labour organizations, in which the combined 
membership was 486,364 persons, of whom, 
3,036, or a precentage of -7, were unemployed, 
in a large measure temporarily, in comparison 
with percentages of 1:0 in April and 2:4 in 
May, a year ago. The moderately higher 
employment level for the month under review, 
was due principally to an appreciable increase 
in work afforded union members in the build- 
-ing and construction trades, as the unemploy- 
ment percentage among these workers was 
down from 5-1 to 2:6. In addition to this 
betterment, the percentages of unemployed 
members in the manufacturing and transpor- 


tation industries were slightly lower also at 
‘4 and -7, respectively. These improvements 
were offset slightly, by the decline in work 
for lumber workers and loggers; the unem- 
ployment percentage among these workers 
was up from full employment to -9. The 
Dominion unemployment percentage of -7 
in May was the lowest for any corresponding 
month in trade union records and the lowest, 
also, for any month since October, when the 
same percentage was recorded. 

In table I are shown the unemployment per- 
centages by provinces. At the end of May, 
these figures ranged from -2 per cent in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia to 1:3 - per 
cent in Quebec. Less than one per cent was 
reported as unemployed in every province 
excepting New Brunswick and Quebec. In 
comparison with April, an appreciably higher 
employment level was observed in Ontario, 
while with the exception of Alberta, where 
there was a very minor employment con- 
traction, as the percentage was up from °8 
to -9 per cent, each of the other provinces 
reflected a slight increase in available work. 
In comparison with the situation in May, 
a year ago, pronounced expansions in work 
were observed in Ontario, Manitoba and Al- 
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berta. Noteworthy increases occurred also in 
Quebec and British Columbia; while in New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan, there ‘were 
moderate employment advances, only. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade unions in the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. At the close of 
May, these percentages ranged from -2 in 
Vancouver to 1:4 in Edmonton. Every city 
with the exceptions of Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton indicated that less than one 
per cent of the members was unemployed. 
In comparison with the situation in April, the 
employment level in Toronto was substan- 
tially higher, as the percentage declined from 
-*8 to -3. In Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Vancouver the unemployment 
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The level of the curve in May continued in a 
downward direction, as conditions improved 
moderately over April. The point of the curve 
was at a substantially lower level than in May, 
a year ago, thus reflecting a noteworthy em- 
ployment expansion. 

For the manufacturing industries, 816 re- 
ports were tabulated having a combined 
membership of 239,806 persons, of whom, 1,066 
or a percentage of -4 were unemployed, as 
compared with percentages of -5 in April and 
1-9 in May, 1942. In comparison with the 
previous month, employment levels for wood 
and garment workers were appreciably higher, 
as these percentages of unemployment stood 
at 1-3 and -3 respectively. The percentages 
for union members in the printing and iron 
and steel trades were -5 and -1, respectively; 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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percentages stood at -3, 1:2, 1-0, -4, and -2, 
respectively; each of these reflected a favour- 
able tendency, also. In Saint John the per- 
centage remained unchanged at -9, while on 
the other hand, a moderately lower employ- 
ment level prevailed in Edmonton, as the 
percentage of those without work was up from 
-3 to 1-4. As compared with conditions in 
May, 1942, much higher employment levels 
were observed in Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Regina and to a somewhat lesser degree in 
Vancouver, Montreal and Halifax, while in 
Edmonton the percentage was reduced moder- 
ately from 2:2 to 1:4. On the other hand, the 
percentage of those without work in Saint 
John was up slightly from -6 to -9. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment from January, 1938, to date. 




















each of these reflected slightly better condi- 
tions, while among the smaller organizations, 
unclassified manufacturing workers indicated a 
minor increase in work, also, as the percentage 
declined from 3-8 to 3:2. Among the organi- 
zations in which there was no unemployment 
reported at either date, were cigar and tobacco 
workers, textile and carpet workers, butchers, 
meat and fish packers, rubber, jewellery, 
aluminum, mineral products and chemical 
products workers. A tendency toward slightly 
reduced activity was apparent for soft drink 
workers, bakers and confectioners, electric 
current employees, etc.; fur workers and mem- 
bers in clay, glass and stone products; very 
little unemployment was observed in any of 
these trades. The percentage of those out of 
work among hat, cap and glove workers and 
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metal polishers, etc., remained unchanged at 
-1. On the other hand employment for paper- 
makers declined to a moderately lower level, 
as the unemployment percentage was up from 
-6 to 1-8. As compared with conditions in 
May, a year ago, much higher employment 
levels were observed for union members in the 
printing, garment and iron and steel trades, as 
the percentages of those without work 
declined. from (1:9;°3*6;°1°5 “to +5; +3. and 
-1, respectively. Among the smaller organiza- 
tions, workers in chemical products and 
unclassified manufacturing industries, reflected 
impressive percentage improvements. On the 
other hand, employment decreased for wood- 
workers and papermakers, as these percentages 
were up from -2°to 1:3 and -5 to 1:8 
respectively. 

Reports were tabulated from 59 unions of 
coal miners, whose total membership was 
20,006 persons. Of these, 19, or a percentage 
of -1 were unemployed. This percentage re- 
mained unchanged from April, while that of 
May, a year ago, was 3:8. In comparison 
with April conditions, union members in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia 
were fully employed at both dates, while the 
percentage of those without work in Alberta 
remained, as in April, at -3. As compared 
with May, 1942, employment for Alberta mem- 
bers was greatly expanded, as the unemploy- 
ment percentage declined from 9:3 to °3, 
while full employment prevailed in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia, as compared 
with unemployment percentages of 2:2 and -2 
respectively, in these provinces, a year ago; 
in New Brunswick, no unemployment was 
reported in either period. 

For the metallic ores group, 4 unions were 
tabulated having a combined membership of 
10,324 persons. Of these, 14, or a percentage 


of -1 were without work as compared with . 


full employment both in April, 1948, and in 
May, a year ago. 

Returns were received from eight unions of 
non-metallic mineral workers having a total 
membership of 3,608 persons, of whom, 100, 
or a percentage of 2:8 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 3-7 in April 
and 4-8 in May, a year ago. 


Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 209 reports with an aggregate 
membership of 34,721 persons, of whom 912, 
or a percentage of 2-6 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 5:1 in April 
and 8-4 in May, 1942. As compared with the 
situation in April, substantially higher em- 
ployment levels were apparent among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners and hod carriers and unclassified build- 
ing workers, as these unemployment percen- 
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tages were 8-9, 2:6 and -5, respectively, while 
the corresponding figures in April stood at 
12-8, 5:7 and 4:5. Among plumbers and 
steamfitters and bridge and structural iron 
workers, there were moderate increases in 
available work; not much unemployment pre- 
vailed for the members in these trades. 
Electrical workers were fully employed, in 
comparison with the percentage of -1, reported 
as out of work in April, while organizations 
with smaller memberships, such as steam shovel 
men and granite and stonecutters, recorded 
minor improvements, also. Wood, wire and 
metal lathers did not report any unemployment 
at either date, while for painters, decorators 
and paperhangers the unemployment percen- 
tage remained unchanged at -3. As compared 
with conditions in May, 1942, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters and hod carriers and un- 
classified building workers were much better 
employed. Among the groups with smaller 
memberships, granite and stonecutters and 
wood, wire and metal lathers registered im- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


ee en —EEEE———— 
eo 





a 
oe ia 
Month oS 3 a 5 
ae] & z al 
oe 2 Ser. ee 
Bee Pee en Sa |e el aS 
Zotar Coot COMM, al. ieee Vere hoe E Ae 
Average 1932..... 9-6|14-4]26-4/23-7]/20-0]15-8122-6/21-6/22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0/13-0]25-2/24 -4]20-3]17-2121-7|20-8]22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7| 7-9]22-8}18-1]17-7/13-2]17-8)20-2 18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9} 8-6]20-9]14-3]12-6] 9-8]15-4]16-4)15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4|18-9]12-0]10-1) 9-6)12-0}11-9}13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5] 5-2|15-6| 8-3] 9-0] 9-0}12-0/10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9]10-0}17-4]12-1]11-9] 9-1/12-3)14-0)13-1 
Average 1939..... 7-11 9-0/16-O0]11-1] 9-6] 8-9}12-3]12-0/12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7/11-0] 6-0] 7-3] 6-9] 9-7] 7-6] 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2-2] 2-3] 6-1] 3-4] 4-4] 3-4] 6-7] 4-5] 4-5 
Average 1942..... 1-1] 2-0} 2-9] 2-2) 2-5) 1-7) 2-9) 1-0 ad 
May 193 2 een. 8-5114-2126-3/23-6]21-0}14-0/26-5)20-4 22-1 
May 19335500 8: 26-6114-2]25-0)24-9/21-0/17-9}25-9}19-5)25-8 
May 1984.2 :,. 11-8] 8-1]23-6]15-9]17-8}14-2]24-3]18-4/18-5 
May 1935.35... 5-9] 8-4/22-2112-9]14-1]10-2]21-8 17-2 15:9 
May 1930R cee 7-4} 8-7119-6]15-0] 9-9] 7-7|15-7/11-6/14-8 
May 1937 pew 8-4] 5-0114-1] 6-2] 7-0] 8-0]15-8] 5-8] 9-5 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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pressive employment expansions; not many 
members were involved, however, in these 
changes. 

In the transportation industries, 885 reports 
were tabulated with a total membership of 
85,131 persons. Of these, 610 or a percentage 
of -7 were out of work, in comparison with 
percentages of -9 in April and 1-3 in May, a 
year ago. In comparison with April, the steam 
railway division (see table II), in which is 
included over 79 per cent of the entire group 
membership, reflected a slightly higher employ- 
ment level. Navigation workers were much 
better employed, as the percentage of those 
without work declined from 4-5 to 1-5. On 
the other hand, although there was very little 
unemployment, the situation for teamsters 
and chauffeurs showed a minor recession in 
available work, while that of street and electric 
railway employees remained unchanged. As 
compared with conditions in May, 1942, the 
employment level for steam railway employees 
was moderately higher, while for navigation 
workers the change was substantially the same 
as that shown in the previous comparison. The 
percentage of unemployment among street and 
electric railway employees was identical with 
that of May, a year ago, while for teamsters 
and chauffeurs the employment level declined 
slightly, as the percentage was up from °8 to 
1-1. 

For the retail and wholesale trades, reports 
were received from 9 unions with a total mem- 
bership of 2,221 persons, all of whom were 
employed, as in the preceding month and in 
May, 1942. 

For unions of civic employees there were 
108 returns tabulated, having 11,009 members 
of whom 4, or less than -1 per cent were 
without work, in comparison with the percen- 
tage of -1 as shown in both the preceding 
month and in May, a year ago. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
returns were received from 141 unions with a 
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combined membership of 12,507 persons, of 
whom, 156, or a percentage of 1-2, were with- 
out employment, in comparison with percen- 
tages of 1-7, in April and 1-0 in May, a year 
ago. The employment level was appreciably 
higher than that of the previous month for 
stationary engineers and firemen, as the per- 
centage of those without work was down from 
1:2 to -5. Slightly better conditions prevailed 
also, for hotel and restaurant, theatre and stage 
employees and barbers, while on the other 
hand, employment for unclassified workers 
was very slightly contracted. In comparison 
with conditions in May, 1942, stationary engi- 
neers and firemen registered about the same 
employment increase as that shown in the pre- 
vious comparison, while among theatre and 
stage employees and barbers, the unemploy- 
ment percentages of 2-5 and -4 remained un- 
changed; among unclassified workers, on the 
other hand, there was a slight contraction in 
available work. 

Returns were received from 2 unions of 
fishermen having a total membership of 2,775 
persons. Of these, 2, or a percentage of -l 
were without work in comparison with full 
employment in the preceding month and 6:0 
per cent reported as without work in May, a 
year ago. 

Reports were tabulated from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers, having a total 
membership of 4,438 persons. Of these, 41, or 
a percentage of -9 were without work. There 
was no unemployment reported in April, 
while in May, a year ago, the percentage of 
those without work was 3:9. 

Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members, who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
May of each year from 1932 to 1941, inclusive 
and from May, 1942, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the months included in Table I. 


Annual Review of Employment in Canada, 1942 


Report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics Indicates Unprecedented 
Expansion in Industrial Employment 


N its annual review of employment in 

Canada, 1942, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that employment reached 
unprecedentedly high levels. The trend was 
generally favourable during nine of the twelve 
months, curtailment having been indicated 
only during the first quarter of the year; the 
contractions then were moderate. The extent 
of the general upswing, however, was not equal 
to that reported in the earlier phases of the 
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expansive movement, which, dating from the 
outbreak of hostilities, had received great 
impetus from the events of the spring and 
early summer of 1940, climaxed by the col- 
lapse of France. This slowing down in the 
rate of acceleration during 1942 was an obvious 
development in view of the magnitude of the 
expansion since the beginning of the war, with 
its consequent depletion of the labour market, 
seriously affected also by the recruitment of 
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some 600,000 persons by the armed forces. In 
the 1942 stage of the war, the distribution of 
the workers taken on differed from that indi- 
cated in preceding phases. As shortages of 
labour and materials became .increasingly a 
problem in industrial organization, the shift of 
workers from the less-essential to the more- 
essential production and services assumed an 
ever-growing importance in the industrial pat- 
tern—a transfer which in general was facili- 
tated by relatively high earnings in war plants 
and other essential industries. 


The employers whose returns were included 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ current 
surveys of employment and payrolls in 1942 
numbered 13,081,* and their staffs averaged 
1,738,848 per month. In the preceding year, 
statistics had been received from some 12,589 
firms, with an average of 1,514,953 employees. 
At the 1942 peak at December 1, the number 
in recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups was 1,867,597, while the low 
figure was that of 1,651,757, reported at the 
first of March. From the minimum to the 
maximum of employment, there was an in- 
crease of 21-4 points, or practically 13 per 
cent, in the index; in 1941, the gain from the 
low at January 1 to the high at December 1 
had amounted to 34:6 points, or almost 26 
per cent. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the annual index of employment in 1942 was 
173-7, or 14-1 per cent higher than the 1941 
average of 152-3, and 57-2 per cent higher than 
in 1939, which for practical purposes, may be 
regarded as the last year on a peace-time 
economy. 


Payrolls 


The distribution of the employees and the 
payrolls reported by firms in the various areas 
and the leading industrial groups in 1942, was 


fairly equable, on the whole; in general, the 


variations reported in the proportions of em- 
ployees and payrolls in the different provinces 
and cities were partly due to the industrial 
distribution of employees within the given unit 
of population. The sex and age distributions 
also had an important influence, while the 
question of overtime and short time likewise 
entered into the picture. The incidence of 
labour disputes in industries with relatively 
large payrolls in a province or city may also 





*In addition, information was furnished by financial 
institutions, for which the general record commenced 
in 1940; including the data for such organizations, the 
reports tabulated monthly in 1942 aggregated 166,071, a 
monthly average of 13,839; their employees averaged 
1,802,320. The weekly payrolls of these persons averaged 
$51,634,595, a per capita figure of $28.65. In 1941, the 
reporting firms in the nine leading industries—manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance and services, trade 
and finance, had numbered 13,440, whose staffs had 
averaged 1,575,972. 
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contribute to the disparities which may be 
shown; an example of this is found in the 
case of Nova Scotia, where disputes in the 
coal-mining areas lowered the provincial pay- 
rolls on several occasions in the period of 
observation. 


In the cities whose returns are segregated, 
the greatest disparity in the proportions of 
employees and payrolls in 1942 was in Wind- 
sor, where the co-operating establishments 
provided work, on the average, for 2:2 per 
cent of the total employees, and disbursed 
three per cent of the aggregate earnings. The 
eight cities taken as a unit paid out 45 per 
cent of the reported Dominion total of pay- 
rolls, while the employees therein constituted 
44 per cent of the total number of persons in 
recorded employment in 1942. The weekly 
per capita earnings in the eight cities in the 
year under review averaged $29.27, as com- 
pared with the Canada average of $28.56; in 
view of the higher rents and other living 
costs usually found in the larger centres of 
population, the differences in the averages is 
perhaps less than would be expected. 


The fact that manufacturers, with 61-9 per 
cent of the reported total of employees in 
1942, distributed 63-2 per cent of the aggregate 
of salaries and wages, is partly due to the 
concentration presently existing in the heavy 
industries, in which there is also a considerable 
amount of overtime work. This class em- 
ployed 32 per cent of the total personnel, and 
paid 36:2 per cent of the reported payrolls 
in 1942; in 1939, the employers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries reported 20:4 per 
cent of the total working force. In mining and 
transportation, the payrolls were dispropor- 
tionately large in relation to the number of 
workers, partly because of generally high wage 
rates, associated also with the employment of 
predominantly male staffs, together with a 
good deal of overtime work. On the contrary, 
in logging, construction, services and trade, 
the employees in 1942 earned disproportion- 
ately small shares of the aggregate payrolls. 
In the last two, the majority of the reported 
staffs are females, which ordinarily implies 
many workers in the younger age classes, 
while there is frequently a considerable pro- 
portion of part-time work. In logging and 
services, the payrolls reported do not include 
the value of board and, lodging, in many cases 
part of the remuneration of workers in these 
industries. Still another factor in the case of 
logging, is the seasonal nature of the work, 
and a particularly high rate of labour turn- 
over. These factors also affected construction, 
in which the employees constituted 9-4 per 
cent of the total wage-earners reported in 1942, 
but their payrolls made up. only 8-8 per cent 
of the Dominion aggregate. Another reason 
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contributing to the disparity is the inter- 
mittent nature of the work, dependent upon 
weather conditions and upon available sup- 
plies of materials, while the fact that workers 
on highway and railway construction and 
maintenance are usually paid at rates below 
the general average in industry, also lowered 
the proportion of the payrolls. In 1942, these 
two groups employed 58:2 per cent of the 
total number in construction as a whole. In 
communications, the ratios coincided, the in- 
dustry employing 1:6 per cent of the personnel 
of all co-operating establishments in the eight 
leading industries, and reporting 1-6 per cent 
of their disbursements in salaries and wages. 


Employment in Provinces and Cities 


Employment in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island was in greater volume in 1942 
than in 1941 or any earlier year. The growth 
was generally less pronounced than in 1941 
or 1940, but-was nevertheless considerable in 
most provinces. The increases ranged from 
that of 2:4 per cent in Saskatchewan and 8-2 
per cent in Manitoba, to 18 per cent in Quebec 
and 21-5 per cent in British Columbia. The 
magnitude of the gains was, of course, mainly 
dependent upon the industrial distribution 
within the area. In all provinces, the increases 
in the payrolls disbursed by the co-operating 
firms were relatively greater than those in the 
number of employees, so that, despite con- 
siderable dilution of labour, the general per 
capita weekly average earnings in all provinces 
were substantially higher in 1942 than in the 
period for which information was available 
in, 1941. 

Manufacturing on the whole in each of the 
provinces reached new peaks of activity in 
the year under review. The gains in iron and 
steel and other heavy industries were very 
widely distributed, while the light manufac- 
turing groups in some areas showed curtail- 
ment towards the latter part of the year, 
largely as a result of shortages of labour, 
and in some cases, of materials. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, employment 
in mining was generally in smaller volume in 
1942 than in the year before. Transportation 
and communications were active. Trade and 
services provided work for considerably more 
persons in the earlier part of the year, but in 
the latter months, the growing shortage of 
labour made increasingly difficult the main- 
tenance of staffs at full strength, and there 
was consequently a diminution in the volume 
of employment afforded in certain cases, while 
in others, seasonal expansion was below 
normal in extent. 

For many years, statistics have been segre- 
gated for the eight leading industrial centres— 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
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Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. During 
the year under review, as in 1941, activity in 
these centres as a unit was accelerated more 
rapidly than in the Dominion as a whole, 
although the rate was not equal to that of 
the year before. The composite index for the 
cities rose from 149-0 in 1941, to 177-7 in 1942, 
or by 19-3 per cent; in the smaller centres and 
rural areas in the Dominion, there was an 
increase of 10-1 per cent, while the general 
gain in Canada as a whole was 14:1 per cent. 
In 1941, there had been an advance of 22:6 
per cent in the Dominion, resulting from a 
rise of 25-3 per cent in the larger cities and 
of 21 per cent in the smaller centres and the 
rural areas. Agriculture is of course excluded 
in all cases from the monthly surveys. This 
is the first year in the decade in which em- 
ployment in the cities as a unit reached a 
higher level in relation to the 1926 average, 
than was recorded in the other parts of Can- 
ada. The cities’ index in 1942 was 177-7, four 
points higher than that of 173-7 in the Do- 
minion as a whole. 

The index number of employment in manu- 
facturing in the eight leading cities taken as 
a unit averaged 213-0 in 1942, as compared 
with 206-5 in Canada as a whole. As com- 
pared with 1941, there was an increase of 
27-2 per cent in employment in manufacturing 
in the cities, as compared with 22-6 per cent 
in the Dominion as a whole. Employment in 
many industrial groups also showed more rapid 
expansion in the larger centres during the 
year under review tham was elsewhere re- 
corded. 

During 1942, approximately 52 per cent of 
the persons in recorded employment in manu- 
facturing in the Dominion belonged in the 
eight leading cities, a proportion slightly 
exceeding that of 51 per cent in 1941. An- 
other fact which may be of interest in this 
connection is that the number of females in 
manufacturing in the eight leading cities at 
October 1, 1942, constituted 59-8 per cent of 
the Dominion total for the manufacturing 
group as reported by the firms making re- 
turns. Trade, services and, communications 
in the cities also reported disproportionately 
large percentages of the total number of per- 
sons reported by the co-operating firms in 
these industries, together with even larger 
proportions of the total female employees. 


Employment by Industries 


Geographically, the expansion in industrial 
activity in the year under review was widely 
distributed. Except Prince Edward Island, all 
provinces reported considerable gains, while 
employment in the eight leading cities for 
which data are segregated generally increased 
in greater-than-average proportion. Industri- 
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ally, the advance was, in general, confined to 
a relatively smaller number of groups than 
in recently preceding years. Employment in 
the manufacture of durable goods rose by 
32:6 per cent in 1942, whereas that in the 
production of non-durable goods increased by 
only 14-1 per cent. Within the latter, the gain 
took place to an imporatnt extent in chem- 
ical works and in plants turning out mis- 
cellaneous products, largely manufactured for 
the war. The relatively small advances which 
were indicated in the other “light” manufac- 
turing industries in the year under review as 
compared with 1941, took place mainly in the 
earlier months; as the year progressed, ac- 
tivity in many instances was at a lower level 
than in the latter months of 1941. This situa- 
tion resulted in some instances from curtail- 
ment of employment, and in others, from 
inability to increase staffs in accordance with 
the usual movements indicated in recent years. 
Employment in trade generally showed cur- 
tailment from 1941, the declines developing 
as the year advanced. In transportation, com- 
munications, construction and maintenance 
and services, the volume of employment was 
greater in 1942 than in 1941; in the last-named, 
the latest annual index was the highest in the 
record. In construction and communications, 
the favourable comparison goes back to 1931, 
while recorded: employment in transportation 
was more active than in any other year since 
1929. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment at October 1, 1942 


Problems arising from wartime labour con- 
ditions emphasized the need for information 
respecting the sex distribution of the persons 
employed by the co-operating establishments, 
whose working forces generally comprise the 
great majority of wage-earners in the indus- 
tries included in the surveys. Accordingly, 
the monthly enquiry for October 1, 1942, was 
extended to ask for a statement of the number 
of females then on the payrolls of the firms 
furnishing data. 

The survey showed that in the nine leading 
industries, (manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services, trade and finance), 
were employed: 441,156 women. a number which 
constituted 23-5 per cent of the total of 


1,879,845 persons of both sexes in recorded ' 


employment at the beginning of October. The 
proportions of female workers varied from 13:3 
per cent in the Maritime Provinces and 16:5 
per cent in British Columbia, to 26-7 per cent 
in Ontario, where 208,200 of the indicated 
employees were women. This number made 
up over 47 per cent of the total females in 
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recorded employment in the Dominion at 
October 1, 1942. 

The statistics also revealed a marked con- 
centration of female workers in the larger 
cities, the eight centres for which data are 
regularly tabulated accounting for almost 60 
per cent of the total number emoloyed by the 
establishments reporting throughout the Do- 
minion; this proportion is very much higher 
than that of 45-1 per cent at October 1, 1942, 
for workers of both sexes. The ratio of female 
workers was highest in Ottawa and Toronto, 
where they constituted 37-2 per cent and 36:6 
per cent, respectively, of the totals in the 
nine main industrial groups. In Montreal, 
the percentage was 31:7. In Vancouver and 
Windsor, on the other hand, the proportions 
were below average, 21-3 per cent of the total 
reported in the former being women and girls, 
while in Windsor the ratio was only 14:9 per 
cent. 2 

In the manufacturing division, the propor- 
tion of female workers was 25:7 per cent; 
when central electric stations are excluded 
from manufacturing, the ratio rises to 26 per 
cent. These figures may be compared with 
that of 21-8 per cent according to the Annual 
Census in Industry for 1940 and 22-6 per cent 
in 1941; in the former the proportion was 
not altered by the inclusion of data for central 
electric stations, while in 1941 the ratio was 
22-3 per cent when the electric light and power 
figures were included. In view of the fact 
that the smaller industrial establishments co- 
operating in the Annual ‘Census, but not in 


‘the monthly surveys on employment and pay- 


rolls, probably tend to employ a greater-than- 
average proportion of female labour, the 
growth indicated by this comparison is highly 
significant. i 

Within the manufacturing group, the ratio 
of females at October 1, 1942, ranged from 
2-2 per cent in steel shipbuilding, 6-1 in pulp 
and paper mills, and 6-4 per cent in rough and 
dressed lumber mills, to 64:1 per cent in 
hosiery and knit goods, 66-4 per cent in 
tobacco, and 66-5 per cent in garments and 
personal furnishings. 

The proportions of women employed in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and mining 
were low, being 2 per cent or under. In 
transportation, the ratio was 6 per cent, while 
in the remaining industries—communications, 
services, trade and finance—the female work- 
ers constituted substantial proportions of the 
total. The largest of these was that of 51.6 
per cent in services. In each of the non- 
manufacturing industries, the percentage of 
female labour was considerably higher than 
that indicated in the 1931 Decennial Census, 
whose data were the latest available for com- 
parative purposes. 
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Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain and the 
United States 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
‘May, 1943, summarizes the employment 
situation* in Great Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at April 12 (exclusive of 
21,026 men who had_been classified by inter- 
viewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary in- 
dustrial employment) was 51,216; those regis- 
tered as on short time or otherwise temporarily 
suspended from work on the understanding 
that they were shortly to return to their 
former employment numbered 753; and those 
registered as unemployed casual workers (be- 
ing persons who normally seek their liveli- 
hood by jobs of short duration) numbered 
1,869. As compared with January 18, the 
latest date for which comparable statistics are 
available, the numbers wholly unemployed 
showed a decrease of 7,118, those temporarily 
suspended from work showed a decrease of 
538, and unemployed casual workers showed 
a decrease of 215. 

The corresponding, figures for women and 
girls at April 12 were 25,553 wholly unem- 
ployed (exclusive of those, numbering 643, 
who had been classified by interviewing 
panels as unsuitable for normal full-time em- 
ployment), 559 temporarily stopped, and 141 
unemployed casual workers. Of the 25,553 
wholly unemployed, 1,023 had been classified 
as unable for good cause to transfer to another 
area. As compared with January 18, the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed a de- 
crease of 9,821, those temporarily stopped 
showed a decrease of 1,264, and unemployed 
casual workers showed an increase of 30. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances, included in the 
foregoing totals for April 12, was 55,679 as 
compared with 67,859 at January 18 and 
79,663 at April 18, 1942. 


United States 


According to an official report issued by 
the United States Department of Labour, the 
total number of employees in non-agricultural 
establishments in April, 1943, was 38,341,000, 
about 150,000 more than in March and almost 
two and a half million more than in April, 
1942. The gain during the month was pri- 
marily the result of an increase of almost 
100,000 employees in trade and reflects the 
large spurt in retail buying during the Easter 
season. 


*See Lasour GaAzerres, 
1943, page 844, 


May, 1948, page 680; June, 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Wage-earner employment in all manufactur- 
ing industries increased 4,000 over the month, 
the smallest monthly increase since January, 
1942. In the non-durable-goods group of in- 
dustries, where a relatively short work-week 
had prevailed, wage-earner employment de- 
clined by 49,000. 

Among the nine durable-goods groups, fur- 
niture, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, and 
lumber showed declines in wage-earner em- 
ployment. The only sizable increase was in 
the transportation-equipment group, a result 
of the continued expansion in aircraft and 
shipbuilding. Employment in this group was 
2,230,000, an increase of 53,000 over March, 
1948, and of 980,000 from April, 1942. 

Among the non-durable groups, only the 
chemical group and the miscellaneous group, 
which includes the professional and scientific 
instruments industry, showed increased em- 
ployment over March. Both these groups had 
scheduled work-weeks or approximately 48 
hours in March. 

Employment in both coal-mining industries 
continued to decline because the supply of 
experienced miners has been exhausted. The 
anthracite-mining industry employed about 
5,000 fewer wage earners in April, 1943 than 
in April, 1942 and 600 less than in March, 
1943. Employment in the bituminous-coal- 
mining industry was 394,000, about 47,000 less 
than in April of last year and 11,000 less than 
in March. 

Public Employment 


Federal employees in April, 1948, totalled 
3,058,000, with 74 per cent in the War and 
Navy Departments and other war agencies. 
The increase of 33,800 over March, the small- 
est non-seasonal gain in 18 months, reflected 
the influence of the employment-ceiling order 
of the Bureau of the Budget. The order was 
not applicable, however, to part-time, tem- 
porary, or construction workers, or to con- 
sultants and experts. 

From. April, 1942, the increase in Federal 
employment amounted to almost a million 
persons (998,000), and since Pearl Harbor, to 
almost a million and a half (1,458,000). The 
war agencies alone added 1,069,000 employees 
during the past year. Although the decline 
of 38,800 employees in other agencies was 
partially the result of reorganizational shifts, 
transferring some offices to war agencies, the 
distinction between “war” and “other” agen- 
cies is still not clear-cut because of the con- 
version of many of the “other” agencies to 
almost completely war activities. 
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Employment of Part-time Workers in the United States 


J HE continuing labour shortage in many 

areas of the United States has impelled 
the Federal and state governments, as well as 
industry to search for new sources of workers 
and to study every possible means of increas- 
ing the contribution of men and women 
already employed. 


The Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions of 
Princeton University, recently published a 
pamphlet covering an analytical study of the 
problem and endeavoured to present the 
results “from the point of view of the com- 
pany executive” who is considering the advis- 
ability of employing part-time workers. In 
addition, the pamphlet is designed to serve as 
a practical guide for employers who have 
already decided to use this means of increasing 
their employee forces. The conclusions reached 
and the suggestions made are based on both 
British and American experience. 


The study was made under the following 
five headings: (1) Present use and possible 
extension of programs for part-time employ- 
ment. (2) Recruitment and selection. (3) 
Induction and training. (4) Hours of work, 
and (5) Wage rates and benefits. This is fol- 
lowed by a statement of conclusions with re- 
spect to the advantages, problems and success- 
ful procedures in the recruitment of part-time 
workers. 


British Experience 


British experience with the problem of part- 
time workers is recognized as having special 
value, as Britain has felt the impact of labour 
shortages in wartime industries for a longer 
time than has the United States. During two 
years of war the use of part-time workers 
in Britain was on a voluntary basis, but 
elements of compulsion and control have be- 
come a part of British policy in order to make 
the greatest possible use of every available 
unit of manpower and womanpower. 


The British Ministry of Labour has been 
active in compiling and publishing information 
on occupations in which part-time workers 
are employed in Britain. A fairly detailed 
list of jobs on which women are being utilized 
on part-time in engineering and air frame 
manufacturing industries contains more than 
30 distinct mechanical operations, many of 
them requiring some measure of special skill. 
Although it has been found that women prefer 
light, clean operations, a few British firms are 
using women on part-time as warehouse labour- 
ers with great success. 


Experience of United States 


Very few American plants have had long 
experience with part-time workers, the pamph- 
let states. Those few, for the most part, 
have had co-operative arrangements with the 
schools for a number of years and had em- 
ployed teachers and students for a variety of 
jobs. Retail merchants made use of part- 
time workers during the depression years as 
a means of “spreading work” and the prac- 
tice is being extended under the necessities 
of war. Public utilities and banks have insti- 
tuted part-time schemes in recent months, 
chiefly for clerical work. 

The types of plant jobs varied naturally 
with the type of industry, but there was re- 
ported to be considerable agreement among 
American industrialists who were consulted, 
that unskilled labour jobs such as those in 
shipping departments, light machine jobs, 
simple assembly work, and parts inspection 
were most suitable for part-time workers, as 
all such jobs require but short periods of in- 
struction. However, it was the opinion of 
certain experienced personnel directors that 
“practically all jobs can be broken down so 
that people may work part-time.” 

In addition to clerical work, non-manufac- 
turing industries are using part-timers in a 
variety of ways, as for example, railway track 
work, bus driving, messenger work, selling, 
and in several branches of the food industry, 
etc. 

Company officials in the United States who 
have had experience in the employment of 
part-time workers were not unanimous in 
their approval of the plan. The greater num- 
ber who were consulted, however, expected 
either to employ more workers on this basis 
as it becomes necessary, or are now seeking 
more qualified workers for part-time work. 


The Sources of Part-time Workers 


The report points out that the most impor- 
tant sources are students, housewives and 
certain classes of clerical workers. Of these 
the most sought for are students. Neither 
in the United States nor Great Britain have 
there been any difficulties in securing recruits 
for part-time work. United States employ- 
ment offices have been playing a notable part 
in stimulating the adoption of part-time plans 
among war industries and in recruiting for 
these programs. Special publicity is used and 
staff members are assigned exclusively for 
part-time groups. Other recruiting agencies 
are community organizations, colleges, women’s 
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clubs, churches and present employees—both 
full-time and part-time. It is said that 90 per 
cent of those offering themselves for part- 
time work during the war do so for patriotic 
reasons; about five per cent want to try out 
factory work with a view to full time work 
later on if they like it, and five per cent 
express financial and other varied reasons. 


Selecting and Placing 


The procedure in selecting and placing 
recruits depends to some extent on the re- 
quirements of specific jobs, the procedure 
deemed necessary by individual employers, 
and also upon the urgency of the need for 
workers. British firms have found that printed 
descriptions of the work available are helpful 
in the pre-employment interview. Prospective 
workers are asked to study these at home and 
this has been found to lower labour turn- 
over. British experience has also shown that 
careful planning to maintain basic standards 
are desirable, if it becomes necessary to alter 
usual procédures or policies. Medical exam- 
inatlons are required in many instances to 
make reasonably sure that applicants are fit 
to carry out the work to be done, although 
peacetime fitness is not usually expected. It 
was found necessary in Britain to eliminate 
intelligence and special aptitude tests. 


Induction of Workers 


Before part-time workers are inducted into 
a plant, it has been found desirable for em- 
ployers to discuss the plan with their depart- 
ment heads in order to obtain their full co- 
operation in rearranging work schedules and 
other plant readjustments. Union workers 
have at times objected to part-time workers 
but in most instances this objection has not 
been pressed and such difficulties are gen- 
erally easily adjusted. In some cases part-time 
workers were admitted to partial membership 
in the unions for nominal fees. In other cases 
where the labour shortage was not urgent 
the union wanted its members to have a 
chance at overtime work. But where the need 
for workers has been unmistakable the unions 
have not offered serious objections and union 
officials relaxed their rules In many instances 
and granted work permits without charge. 
The National Labour Relations Board has 
decided that part-timers employed regularly 
are eligible to share in the selection of bar- 
gaining representatives. 

In some British plants part-time workers 
are segregated in one floor or one wing of a 
factory, but the more general practice in both 
British and American plants is to place the 
new recruits among experienced workers to 
facilitate training. However, in the case of 
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small assembly plants where the training is 
simple, the work is sometimes sent to local 
communities to be handled in warehouses and 
store rooms. 


Training Part-time Workers 


Adequate training of part-timers is now 
generally considered by industrialists as of 
great importance, as “mistakes are costly 
whether made by part-timers or full-timers.” 
Preliminary training of part-time workers 
seems to be utilized more widely in non- 
manufacturing than manufacturing companies. 
Regular and special training classes are pro- 
vided by many retail stores and home train- 
ing kits supplement class room instruction. 
Vocational schools provide courses extending 
over several weeks. However, too long pre- 
liminary training has been found to discour- 
age many part-timers. On-the-job training 
is Imperative in all cases. Relatively little 
appears to have been done with the upgrading 
of part-time workers in industry, probably due 
in part to difficulties in plant organization. 
But department stores have been able to make 
more progress in this regard. 


Hours of Work 


Generally part-time workers are assigned to 
day or evening work and seldom to the 
“graveyard shift.’ A favourite arrangement is 
to pair workers so that two part-timers. will 
handle a full job, whether working on four- 
hour shifts, or on alternate days, or weeks. 


Wage Rates and Benefits 


The general practice with respect to wages 
is reported to be to pay at least the same 
hourly rate to part-timers as to regular em- 
ployees, inexperienced workers getting begin- 
ners’ rates, which are increased progressively 
as experience is gained. In some cases it 
appears to be the practice, notably in depart- 
ment stores, to pay part-time workers more 
than the usual hourly rate. With respect to 
Holidays with pay and other benefits there 
appears to be a good deal of variation in 
practice. One company executive is reported 
as saying: “‘As certain of our employee benefit 
plans now function, the part-time employees 
are not able to enjoy full benefits. If the 
number of persons in this (part-time) group 
increased materially above that now used we 
no doubt would take steps to rectify this 
position. As a general rule, we endeavour to 
grant equal privilege to all employees.” 

As a compendium on an important phase 
of wartime activity the study is useful alike 
to employers as well as to prospective and 
actual part-time workers. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Quebec and Nova Scotia in 1943 
Quebec 


PCa: the session of the Quebec Legis- 

lature which began on February 23 and 
ended on June 22, 1943, new laws were enacted 
to provide for the setting up of a Commission 
to draft a scheme of health insurance and 
for the establishment of an Economic Advis- 
ory Council. A section was added to the 
Education Act to provide for compulsory 
school attendance, the Collective Agreement 
Act was amended to permit family allowances 
to be paid under an agreement and amend- 
ments were made in Acts relating to work- 
men’s compensation, vocational education, 
and licensing of chauffeurs. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Two statutes amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. One of these provides that 
where the total cost of compensation, includ- 
ing medical treatment, payable for an accident 
to a blind workman exceeds $50 the excess 
is to be repaid by the Provincial Treasurer 
to the Accident Fund or to the employer, 
as the case may be, provided that at the time 
of the accident the workman was employed, 
with the approval of an institute for the 
blind recognized by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, on recommendation of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. A _ work- 
man is deemed to be blind if he is incapable 
of doing work for which sight is essential. 
In 1931 a similar Act was passed in Ontario. 

The other Act amending the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act makes a number of 
changes. Where an action is taken, by subro- 
gation, by an employer against a third party 
responsible for an accident in an industry in 
which the employer is individually liable for 
compensation, not only is any agreement or 
compromise between the parties void unless 
ratified by the Commission, but payment of 
the amount agreed upon or adjudged may 
now be made only in the manner indicated by 
the Commission. A’ further amendment makes 
it clear that the workmen, as well as the 
servants and mandatories of the employer of 
the injured workman, are exempt from actions 
of the kind referred to above and from actions 
under the common law. 

An injured workman is now entitled to be 
provided with prosthetic and orthopaedic ap- 


phances and to their renewal as may be 
necessary, instead of for a period of two years 
only, as formerly. 

A workman suffering from an _ industrial 
disease is now entitled to compensation if it 
is proved that the disease was caused by the 
nature of the process in which he was em- 
ployed even if he is not employed in any of 
the processes in which that would be 
presumed. 

The sections relating to silicosis were re- 
placed by new provisions and the term “sili- 
cosis” was replaced by ‘pneumoconiosis’, 
which is defined to include, especially, silicosis 
and asbestosis. Formerly compensation was 
granted only for infectious silicosis (ie. 
silicosis complicated by intercurrent tuber- 
culosis). To be entitled to compensation for 
pneumoconiosis, the workman must have been 
employed in the Province in an industry where 
he was exposed to silicious dust for a total 
period of at least five years and must establish 
his claim within five years of leaving such 
employment. The Commission is authorized 
to establish or subsidize clinics, the cost to be 
paid from the Accident Fund, and to make 
regulations requiring workmen exposed to 
silicious dust to undergo periodical medical 
examinations at such clinics. After the coming 
into force of such regulation no employer 
may, under penalty of a fine not exceeding 
$500, employ a workman in a class of industry 
covered by the regulations unless the work- 
man produces a certificate stating that he has 
undergone the necessary examination. Pottery 
is added to the list of industries in the schedule 
in which pneumoconiosis is presumed to be 
due to the nature of the workman’s employ- 
ment. 

Family Allowances 


The Collective Agreement Act was amended 
to add family allowances to the provisions of 
a collective agreement which may be made 
binding on employers and employees who. 
were within the scope of the voluntary agree- 
ment and on all those to whom it was extended 
by Order in Council. Where such provision 
is made, the joint Committee appointed to 
enforce the agreement may collect contribu- 
tions, pay the allowances, either directly or 
through the employer, and verify the existence 
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of the dependants for whom the allowances 
are payable. The Committee may also deter- 
mine the person to whom the allowance is to 
be paid, by resolution and in accordance with 
the following principles: (a) The allowance 
belongs to the child or other person on whose 
account it is granted; (b) Normally the em- 
ployee receives it as truste for such person; 
(c) If the employee does not use the allow- 
ance for the benefit of such person, payment 
is made to whoever takes care of such person. 


Vocational Education 


The Youth Aid Act, 1938, was also amended. 
Under this Act agreements may be made be- 
tween the Provincial Government and any 
Government, person or corporation to assist 
young persons to establish themselves in em- 
ployment. Subsidies granted by the Govern- 
ment of Canada under such an agreement are 
now to be placed in a special fund to be used 
for the purposes agreed upon, under the con- 
trol of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Provincial Treasurer is authorized to ad- 
vance, for purposes of an agreement, a sum 
not exceeding the Government of Canada’s 
subsidy, which sum is to be reimbursed out 
of the special fund when the subsidy is paid. 
The amendments are retroactive to September 
17, 1937, the date of the first agreement, 
which was validated by the Youth Aid Act. 

Amendments in the Specialized Schools Act, 
which will come into force on Proclamation, 
bring under the Act the arts and trades schools 
already established under the name “centres 
d’initiation artisanale”’ as well as those which 
may be set up by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The Vocational Courses Act, 1922, 
and the Technical or Professional Schools 
Act, 1926, are repealed. 

Changes in the Trade Schools Act which 
are retroactive to July 15, 1941, when the 
principal act was proclaimed in force, restrict 
operation of the Act to schools which are 
operated for profit and provide that where a 
student abandons a course for which he has 
made a contract, the amount which the school 
may recover shall not exceed. the price of one- 
fifth of the total number of lessons, together 
with the price of the number of lessons fol- 
lowed by the student in proportion to the 
total price agreed upon. A contract is void 
if the school does not hold a permit under the 
Act. 

School Attendance 


New sections, effective July 1, 1943, were 
added to the Education Act and require every 
child between the ages of six and fourteen 
years to attend’ school for the full time during 
which the public schools are open, unless the 
child is under effective instruction at home, 
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and the parents, guardian or tutor of a child 
must see that the child complies. Exception 
is made in case a child is prevented from 
attending by: illness or infirmity or has been 
expelled from public school or has obtained a 
certificate showing that he has completed the 
elementary or primary elementary school 
course, or an equivalent certificate. Also 
exempt are any child under ten years of age 
residing more than two miles by the shortest 
road from the nearest public school which 
he has the right to attend and any child who 
resides more than three miles from such 
school, provided in each case that the school 
board has made no provisions for conveying 
children to school free of charge. 

School boards are now obliged to admit to 
the schools every child domiciled in the school 
municipality from the beginning of the school 
year following his fifth birthday until the 
end of the school year in which he reached 
the age of 16. Tuition in the elementary and 
primary elementary grades is to be free. As 
formerly, no school fees may be exacted from 
indigent persons. : 

The annual census of children of school age 
is now to be made in May and June, instead 
of in January, and must show, as to each 
child, whether he attends special or night 
courses during part of the year, and if he 
does not attend school the reason for non- 
attendance. 

A school attendance officer may, on the 
written request of a child’s parent, tutor, or 
guardian, grant a certificate releasing such 
child from school attendance for one or more 
periods, not exceeding in all six weeks in the 
school year, if the services of the child are 
required for farm work or for urgent and 
necessary work at home or for the maintenance 
of such child or his relatives. Like Nova Scotia, 
Quebec permits such exemption for a maxi- 
mum of six weeks in a school year. In Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick and Ontario, such 
exemption is permitted for as much as six 
weeks in a school term, that is 12 weeks in a 
school year. 

No person may employ a child of school 
age in school hours unless a certificate has 
been granted by the attendance officer, as pro- 
vided above. For breach of this provision a 
fine not exceeding $20 may be imposed. Every 
school attendance officer has the powers of a 
constable and may enter industrial or com- 
mercial establishments, places of amusement 
or playgrounds where children of school age 
may be employed or assembled and may, 
without a warrant, apprehend and take to 
school any child who is required to attend. 

The secretary-treasurer of the school muni- 
cipality must furnish the attendance officer 
and, on request, the school inspector with a 
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list of the children required to attend school, 
according to the annual census. The attend- 
ance officer must investigate all cases of non- 
attendance reported by a teacher, school in- 
spector, school principal, or ratepayer. If he 
cannot persuade the parents or guardian to 
send the child to school, the attendance officer 
must give them special notice and if the child 
still does not attend the parent or guardian is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $20 and may be 
required by the court or judge trying the case 
to give a bond not exceeding $100. 


Mining Villages 


An Act respecting the Municipal Organiza- 
tion of Mining Villages was amended to enable 
such a village to sell immovable property for 
taxes under the provisions of the Cities and 
Towns Act. 


Licensing of Workmen 


The Pipe Mechanics Act was amended to 
enable the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations withdrawing from its appli- 
cation refrigerating systems, of a capacity fixed 
by the Board of Examiners, used for cooling 
air, making ice or chilling articles, and also 
mechanical sprayers for fire-fighting. 

An amendment in the Motor Vehicle Act 
lowers the minimum age for obtaining an 
operator’s licence from eighteen to seventeen 
years. The driver of an autobus must, as 
formerly, be at least 21 years of age. 


The licence year under the Electricians and 
Electrical Installations Act is now to agree 
with the financial year and licences must be 
renewed between April 1 and May 1. 


Prison Labour 


The Prison Labour Act was amended: to 
provide that both first offenders and recidivists 
may be employed on work either within or 
without the gaol limits. Formerly first offenders 
might only be employed within the gaol limits. 


Garnishing of Wages 
By an amendment in the Code of Civil Pro- 


cedure the prothonotary is no longer required ~ 


to distribute the amount deposited on a gar- 
nishment after every deposit but is to make 
such distribution every three months. 


Superior Labour Council 


An Act passed in 1940 to establish the 
Superior Labour Council was amended to in- 
crease the membership of the Permanent 
Board from six to nine by making the presi- 
dent and the two vice-presidents of the Coun- 
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cil ex-officio members of the Board. As 
formerly, the remaining six members are to 
include two representatives each of the labour 
and employers’ groups and two of the econ- 
omists’ and sociological group. 


Economic Advisory Council 


The Economic Advisory Council Act pro- 
vides for the establishment of such a Council 
consisting of not more than fifteen members 
appointed by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Representatives of the various de- 
partments of the Provincial Government may 
be appointed as associate members, taking 
part in the discussions but without the right 
to vote. Members of the Council are to serve 
without remuneration but may be paid their 
expenses when attending meetings. The 
Council is to investigate the resources of the 
Province and suggest measures to ensure their 
fullest use, with special reference to the needs 
of farmers, fishermen, artisans, small indus- 
trialists and small traders. It is also to draw 
up, In collaboration with the Dominion and 
the other Provincial Governments, a program 
for utilizing the labour which will be available 
at the end of the war. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may ask the Council to 
give priority to the study of any urgent 
problem. 


Health Insurance Commission 


An Act to constitute a Health Insurance 
Commission states in its preamble that the 
Commission which inquired into the hospitals 
in the Province recommended the introduction 
of universal health insurance financed by a 
threefold contribution, by the Government, 
the employer and the insured, involving a 
premium calculated, not on an _ individual 
basis, but per family group, and administered 
by a Commission whose first responsibility 
would be to prepare the plan of insurance. 

The Act provides for such a Commission 
consisting of not more than three full-time 
members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, who is to name one of 
the members as chairman. 

The Commission, after consulting interested 
parties, is to prepare a plan of health insur- 
ance, defining, in particular, the extent of the 
risks to be covered, nature of the benefits, 
methods of hospital care and home treatment, 
formation of administrative and consultative 
bodies, rates of contribution from employers 
and insured persons, manner of collecting con- 
tributions and responsibility for payment of 
premiums in cases of indigence. The Commis- 
sion is also to provide for means of furnishing 
medical aid to persons unable to benefit by 
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the insurance plan, such as visitors, and for 
incorporation of the health insurance plan in 
a general scheme of social security. Pending 
enactment of a statute to give effect to the 
Commission’s plan, the latter may recommend 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council the 
taking, within the limit of existing laws, of 
such action as is considered likely to facili- 
tate transition from the present system to that 
outlined in the preamble to the Act. 


Co-operative Societies 


A number of changes were made in the 
Co-operative Syndicates Act. Such a syndi- 
cate is declared to be a civil corporation and 
its members liable only for the unpaid amount 
of their subscriptions. Syndicates are auth- 
orized to change their names, to admit as 
members persons who have a residence or 
place of business in their territory instead of, 
as formerly, only those who are domiciled in 


Nova 


The Nova Scotia Legislature which met on 
March 3 and was prorogued on April 14, 1943, 
amended laws relating to workmen’s compen- 
sation, boiker inspection, mothers’ allowances 
and old age pensions. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act increase the compensation payable 
to a widow or invalid widower from $30 to $40 
a month and payments in respect of children 
from $7.50 to $10 a month. Compensation to 
orphan children is raised from $15 to $20 a 
month. In all the above cases maximum total 
benefit is $80 a month, instead of $60, as 
formerly. These increases apply to compen- 
sation for accidents happening before or after 
the passing of the amendment but not so as 
to increase compensation payable in respect 
of any period before May 1, 19438. 

A clause was added to the section enabling 
the Board to grant compensation to residents 
of another province, country or jurisdiction 
in respect of an accident happening in Nova 
Scotia if reciprocal benefit were given under 
the law of such place to residents of Nova 
Scotia. Except in such cases and in cases 
where a workman was injured while working 
temporarily outside the Province no compen- 
sation was payable to persons who were not 
residents of the Province. The Board may 
now order compensation to be paid under the 
Act to persons resident in Canada in respect 
of death or injury as a result of an accident 
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such territory, and, in the case of credit asso- 
ciations, to receive the savings of their mem- 
bers to earn a profit. It is declared that the 
business of a co-operative association does 
not constitute the carrying on of a trade or 
financial establishment or means of earning 
a profit. 

By-laws of a society may provide for ad- 
mitting minors and married women common 
as to property as auxiliary members and per- 
mit them to do business over their signature 
up to $1,000. Such by-laws may also deny 
the right to vote to members of less than 
three months’ standing. 


Other changes give syndicates the right to 
set off sums due by a member against the 
amount due him on his shares and prohibit 
persons not incorporated as a co-operative 
syndicate from using the designation “credit 
union”. 


Scotia 


happening in Nova Scotia on or after April 
15, 19388. 

Part III of the Act, which applies to the 
industries of fishing and dredging and under 
which the employer is individually liable for 
payment of compensation, was amended to 
provide that the employer shall not be so 
liable in any case where the workman or de- 
pendants are entitled to compensation under 
the War Measures Act or Regulations. 

The Board is declared to have, and always 
to have had, authority not only to invest funds 
under its control in authorized trustee securi- 
ties but also to sell such securities and re- 
invest the proceeds in like manner. 


Steam Boilers 


The Steam Boiler Inspection Act, 1941, was 
amended to transfer its administration from 
the Minister of Public Works and Highways 
to the Minister of Mines and Labour. 


Employment of Non-residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which is to 
remain in force until May 1, 1944, re-enacts the 
provisions of a statute of similar name, first 
passed in 1933 for a year and renewed 
annually. The Act forbids any person or 
corporation employing 25 or more workers to 
hire any person who has not been a resident 
of Nova Scotia for at least a year, unless the 
person hired produces a certificate from the 
Government Employment agent or municipal 
clerk in the place where he is to be employed, 
stating that there are no unemployed persons 
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resident in such place who are capable of 
doing and willing to do the work. As formerly, 
a fine not exceeding $500 may be imposed for 
violation of the Act. 


Payment for Fighting Forest Fires 


An amendment was made in the section of 
the Lands and Forests Act which authorizes 
the Minister of Lands and Forests to pay any 
person called out to assist in extinguishing a 
forest fire. Such remuneration may not ex- 
ceed 20 cents per hour but the total payment 
may not be less than a dollar. Formerly the 
maximum remuneration was one dollar per 
day. 

Chauffeurs 


The section of the Motor Vehicle Act fixing 
the minimum age for obtaining a chauffeur’s 
licence at 18 years, was amended: to provide 
that such a licence may be issued to any 
person over 16 authorizing him to operate a 
motor vehicle not exceeding 7,000 pounds gross 
weight. 

Exemption from Jury Service 


A new list of persons exempt from jury 
service under the Juries Act does not specific- 
ally exempt any class of workers except full 
time salaried members of a police force but 
the presiding judge may exempt other per- 
sons at his discretion. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


An amendment in the Towns Incorporation 
Act enables the council of an incorporated 
town to create a special reserve fund to pro- 
vide for all or any part of post war capital 
expenditure and to pay into such fund any 
surplus in this or a subsequent year and such 
other sums as the council may provide. No 
money may be withdrawn from the fund ex- 
cept with the written consent of the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs. 


Certain Regulations to be Laid Before the 
Legislature 


An amendment was made in the Act, 
passed in 1941, which requires a copy of all 
regulations issued by certain authorities, 
including the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and the Land Settlement Board, to be laid 
before the Legislative Assembly within the 
time fixed by the Act and provides that where 
this is not done, the regulations shall stand 
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repealed. The amendment provides that such 
copy shall be prima facie deemed to have laid 
before the Assembly in compliance with the 
Act unless the contrary is shown. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A number of changes, effective June 1, 1943, 
were made in the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 
“Child” is redefined to mean a lawful child 
and to include a child legally adopted. The 
maximum allowance is raised from $60 to $80 
a month. An allowance is now payable if the 
husband of the applicant is unable to support 
his family by reason of permanent physical or 
mental disability. Formely the wife of a 
disabled man was not, eligible unless her 
husband was an inmate of an institution for 
the treatment of mental illness or tuberculosis. 
The conditions on which allowances are paid 
are unchanged but the Advisory Commission 
must certify in writing to the Director of 
Child Welfare, in the case of an adopted child, 
that adoption took place before the death or 
disablement of the husband, and in cases 
where a husband is alleged to be permanently 
disabled that he is so disabled. The Director, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may make regulations defining 
permanent physical or mental disability. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended to 
enable the Pension Authority, in its absolute 
discretion, to grant a supplemental allowance 
not exceeding $10 a month to any pensioner 
whose total income, exclusive of pension 
granted under the Act and regulations, does 
not exceed $125 a year, but in no case may 
the supplemental allowance together with the 
pensioner’s income and pension exceed $365 
a year. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations prescribing the time 
and manner of payment of such supplemental 
allowances and the conditions under which ' 
they may be suspended or discontinued. No 
such allowance is to be paid in respect of any 
period prior to June 1, 1943. The Pension 
Authority may, subject to the provisions of 
the Act, increase, diminish, suspend: or discon- 
tinue any pension or supplemental allowance. 

The Halifax Charter was amended to enable 
the City Council to prepare and adopt, by 
not less than a two-third vote, a plan for 
superannuation of its officials and employees. 


1943] 
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Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Seamen—Housing—Minimum Wages in Nova Scotia and Quebec—Hours 
in Alberta and British Columbia—Alberta Mines and Theatres— 


Industrial Diseases in Ontario—Saskatchewan Public Service. 


HE scheme for relieving the housing short- 
age in certain areas by converting large 
houses into apartments at Government ex- 
pense has recently been extended to Toronto. 
Amendments have been made in the regula- 
tions under which seamen and fishermen or 
their widows or next of kin are compensated 
for loss of personal effects due to enemy action, 
and in the Order in Council relaxing load-line 
rules for ships in the Canadian coastal trade. 
Other Dominion Orders in Council passed 
recently relating to labour supply, recreation 
of war workers and cost-of-living bonuses are 
listed below and summarized elsewhere in this 
issue of the Lasour GazeErTe. 

In the provincial field Alberta has exempted 
certain men in the sign-painting and outdoor- 
advertising industry from the requirement of 
time-and-a-half for overtime, and British 
Columbia has issued its annual Order exempt- 
ing women workers in resort hotels from the 
hours provisions of the hotel and restaurant 
Order during the summer season. Alberta has 
passed new regulations to govern the granting 


of emergency certificates to miners and made 
a minor change in the regulations governing 
motion-picture projectionists. Nova Scotia has 
revised two minimum wage Orders applying to 
women in the food trades and to those em- 
ployed by telephone companies. In Ontario 
the section adding diseases caused by radio- 
active substances to the schedule of compen- 
satable diseases under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act has been reworded. Quebec has 
revised a minimum wage Order governing sta- 
tionary engineers, renewed several other Orders 
and made special rules in regard to the pay- 
ment of the payroll levy for administrative 
costs by employers in. forest operations. Minor 
amendments have also been made in the regu- 
lations. governing electrieians and electrical 
installations. Where acute staff shortages exist 
in the Saskatchewan Public Service curtail- 
ment of the annual three-weeks vacation has 
been authorized, and regulations have been 
made under the Act providing for the rein- 
statement and preferential treatment of em- 
ployees of the Saskatchewan Government on 
Active Service. 


Dominion 


Seamen 


Loss of Personal Effects—The regulations 
providing compensation for loss of personal 
effects to the widow or next of kin of a seaman 
or salt-water fisherman who loses his life as a 
result of enemy action or counter-action (L.G., 
1942, p. 1173; April, 1948, p. 527) have been 
amended by Order in Counil P.C. 105/4690 
passed on June 8 under the War Measures Act. 
The amendment restricts the meaning of “next 
of kin” to father, mother or children and pro- 
vides that compensation payable to widows, 
fathers, mothers or children is not to exceed 
70 per cent of the amount which the seaman 
or fisherman would have received himself for 
loss of his personal effects. The original regu- 
lutions contain a schedule of maximum com- 
pensation payable to each rank. The amend- 
ment also declares that a seaman or fisherman 
may be presumed dead when the evidence, in 
the opinion of the Minister, leaves no reason- 
able doubt that death has occurred. 


Load-Line Certificates—Deeper loading of 
ships trading between ports along the coast. of 
Canada was permitted by Order in Council 
P.C. 6497 of August 22, 1941, under the War 
Measures Act because most of the larger ships 
in the trade had taken up ocean-going service 


and the smaller ships were unable to carry all 
the cargoes available. The regulation provided 
that local load-line certificates issued for such 
ships in accordance with the Load-Line Rules 
passed December 18, 1937 under the Canada 
Shipping Act must be marked by the Assigning 
Authority to indicate the extent to which the 
Load-Line Rules had been relaxed in each 
case. Such certificates were to expire June 30, 
1943, unless cancelled by the Miu£nister of 
Transport at an earlier date. However, an 
amending Order in Council (P/C. 4817) passed 
June 14, 1943, provides that certificates will 
now remain in force for the period, not exceed- 
ing five years, specified in them and may be 
renewed for further period of not more than 
five years, but in no case will a certificate 
remain in effect after the regulations authoriz- 
ing the relaxation cease to have effect. More- 


over certificates may still be cancelled at any 
time by the Minister of Transport. A similar 
provision was made recently in respect of load- 
line certificates for Great Lakes’ ships (L.G., 
June, 1948, p. 860). 


Housing 


The Government scheme for converting large 
houses into multiple dwelling units, first put 
into effect in Ottawa, Vancouver and Victoria 
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(L.G., June, 1948, p. 859) has been extended 
to Toronto by Order in Council P.C. 4892 of 
June 17. The order authorizes the Minister of 
Finance to lease for a five-year period not 
more than fifty buildings in Toronto suitable 
for conversion. He will pay a monthly rental 
not exceeding one per cent of the appraised 
value of the property plus one-twelfth of the 
increase in annual municipal real estate taxes 
resulting from conversion of the property. The 
lease may be extended for a further three 
years or cancelled at any time on thirty days’ 
notice The Minister may incur costs up to 
£250,000 for converting the houses into apart- 
ments but no one unit is to cost more than 
$1,500. The apartments constructed will be 
sublet by the government to suitable tenants 
at reasonable rentals. On expiration of the 
leases the buildings will be returned to their 
owners in their then existing condition. 
Other Orders. in Council 

The National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 19) have been 
amended by the following Orders in Council 
summerized elsewhere in the Gazerte: PC. 
4860, June 17, controlling the employment of 
boys of 16, 17 and 18 years, p. 902; P.C. 4861, 
June 17, relating to labour for wood-fuel cut- 
ting, fishing and fish processing, p. 903; PC. 
4862, June 17, concerning school teachers, p. 
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903; and P.C. 5160, June 25, relating to long- 
shoremen, p. 901. Compulsory Employment 
Order No. 3 was issued under the Regulations 
on June 30, p. 899. 

The National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 153) were 
amended by P.C. 4826, June 14, regarding 
penalties for violations of the Regulations, 
p. 904. P.C.45/4690, June 8, provides for the 
payment of the travelling expenses of persons 
cailed for medical examination under the 
Regulations, p. 904. 

Other Orders in Council summarized else- 
where include: PiC. 4703, June 8, authorizing 
the Director of National Selective Service to 
co-operate with the provinces and municipali- 
ties in providing recreational facilities for war 
workers, p. 912; P.C. 4891, June 17, authorizing 
the employment of women in certain occupa- 
tions at Algoma Ore Properties Ltd., p. 903; 
P.C. 28/5267, June 30, providing for the super- 
vision of prisoners of war engaged on labour 
projects outside internment camps, p. 904; and 
P.C. 5161, June 25, establishing the Stabiliza- 
tion of Longshore Labour (Halifax) Order, 
p. 901. The National War Labour Board 
issued an order on June 1 under the Wartime 
Wages Control Order (L.G., 1942, p. 778) con- 


“cerning cost-of-living bonuses in the construc- 


tion industry, p. 917. 


Provincial 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 22, gazetted May 31, applies to de- 
signers, wall men, sign-painters’ helpers, bill 
posters and construction mechanics who are 
permanently employed at a salary of at least 
$25 per week in the outdoor adivertising and 
sign-painting industry in Edmonton and 
Calgary. It exempts these workers from 
section 6 of Order 8 (Lasour GAzETTE, 1939, 
p. 674) if their hours do not average more 
than 50 a week during any calendar year. 
Order 8 is a general order applying to all 
men not covered by other minimum wage 
orders or by schedules under the Industrial 
Standards Act, and section 6 provides that 
any worker who works hours in excess of those 
prescribed by the Hours of Work Act must 
be paid time and one-half. The Hours of 
Work Act limits hours for men to 9 a day 
and 54 a week but where, by practice or 
agreement, the daily hours of work in an 
undertaking vary, a maximum of 10 hours 
may be worked in any day provided that 
weekly hours do not exceed 54. Overtime 
is permitted in emergencies or when specially 
authorized by the Board of . Industrial 
Relations. 


Alberta Mines Act 


The regulations suspending the sections of 
the Mines Act relating to miners’ certificates 
and authorizing the Chief Inspector of Mines 
to issue emergency certificates (LABOUR 
GazeTrr, 1942, p. 1439) were rescinded by an 
Order in Council gazetted May 31, and a 
new set of regulations for this purpose were 
gazetted June 30 in response to the Dominion 
Government’s request for co-operation from 
the provinces in meeting the national emer- 
gency in coal production. The new regula- 
tions differ from the former ones in three 
respects: (1) they apply to all mines in the 
Province instead of only to those in certain 
specified districts; (2) the District Inspector 
of Mines may now authorize an applicant 
for an emergency miner’s certificate to go to 
work pending the issue of the certificates, if 
he is satisfied as to the applicant’s ability; 
(3) certificates issued under the former regula- 
tions were to expire March 15, 1943, but no 
time limit has been placed on certificates 
issued under the new regulations although, as 
before, they may be recalled or cancelled with- 
out notice by a District Inspector or the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. 
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Alberta Theatres Act 


A slight amendment in the regulations 
governing motion-picture projectionists (Las- 
ouR GAZETTE, 1942, pp. 691, 1173) was gazetted 
on May 31. It provides that an applicant 
for an apprentice’s certificate must be 18 
years of age and must be vouched for by the 
manager of the theatre and by a projectionist 
holding a certificate of the class required for 
the theatre in which he is working. Formerly, 
the projectionist who vouched for an appren- 
tice had to hold at least a second-class 
certificate, 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


The annual Order varying for resort hotels 
during the summer season the hours provi- 
sions of the Order governing hotels and 
restaurants was gazetted on June 10 and is 
effective from June 14 to September 11. It is 
identical with last year’s Order (Lasour 
GazertTE, 1942, p. 797) and permits maximum 
hours of ten per day and 56 per week, but 
hours in excess of 48 per week must be paid 
for at one and one-half times the worker’s 
regular rate. A rest period of 24 consecutive 
hours must be permitted during each calendar 
week, although in special cases the Minimum 
Wage Board may approve different arrange- 
ments for which the employers and workers 
concerned make application. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


Revisions of Orders 2 and 5, as amended 
by Order 10, were approved on March 17 and 
gazetted on June 16. Order 2 (Lasour GazErts, 
1931, p. 769) governs female workers in the 
food trade in cities and towns and Order 5 
(Lasour GAzETTE, 1931, p. 884) applies to 
women employed by telephone companies in 
cities and towns. Order 10 (Lasour GaAznrte, 
1941, p. 1110) amended all orders in effect at 
the time it was passed by raising all rates 
established by them by $1. In addition, it 
amended some of the Orders, including Orders 
2 and 5, by reducing the maximum hours for 
which the regular weekly rates are to be paid 
from 50 to 48. The amendments effected by 
Order 10 are now incorporated in the revised 
Orders 2 and 5. In addition, changes have 
been made in both Orders in the provisions 
relating to inexperienced. workers. 


Order 2, as amended by Order 10, provided 
that inexperienced workers 18 years and over 
would be paid $10 per week in cities and $9 
in towns during the first six months of 
employment, $11 and $10 during the second 
six months and then the full rate of $12 and 
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$11. In the revised Order the rates are 
unchanged but the length of each of the two 
periods to which they apply is reduced from 
six to three months. A similar change has 
been made with regard to inexperienced 
workers under 18. Formerly these workers 
were to receive $8, $9.50 and $11 per week in 
cities and $7, $8.50 and $10 in towns during 
successive six months’ periods. These rates 
now apply to four months’ periods. 


Order 5 formerly provided special rates for 
learners 18 years of age and over and’ for 
those under 18. The special rates for girls 
under 18 have been abolished and all inex- 
perienced workers must now receive the rates 
which were formerly in effect for those over 
18, viz., $10 per week during the first six 
months and $11 during the second six months 
in Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace 
Bay; $9 and $10 in Amherst, New Glasgow, 
North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, Sydney 
Mines and Westville; and $8 and $9 in all 
other incorporated towns. The rates for ex- 
perienced workers remain at $12, $11 and $10 
according to the locality. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A regulation, gazetted on June 12, amends 
the schedule of compensatable diseases with 
regard to diseases caused by radio-active sub- 
stances. An earlier regulation (LasBour 
GazeTTE, 1940, p. 926), added to the schedule 
“inflammation, ulceration or malignant dis- 
ease of the skin or other tissues due to X-rays, 
radium or other radio-active substances” con- 
tracted in “any process in the refining or 
handling of radium or involving exposure to 
X-rays”. This has now been changed to “any 
disease due to exposure to X-rays, radium or 
other radio-active substances”. 


Quebec Electricians and Electrical 
Installations Act 


Two amendments in the regulations govern- 
ing electricians and electrical installations 
(Lasour GazertTs, 1940, p. 927) were gazetted 
on March 27 and July 3 to bring the regula- 
tions into conformity with recent amendments 
in the Act. The provision prescribing fees for 
annual inspections of electrical installations 
in public buildings was repealed as a 1942 
amendment made such inspections free of 
charge. The time during which owners of 
public buildings who employ electricians per- 
manently must renew their annual permits has 
been changed from the period between July 
1 and August 1 to that between April 1 and 
May 1 to conform with a 1943 amendment. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Stationary Enginemen—A new Order 6 re- 
lating to stationary enginemen andi firemen in 
the Montreal District (Lasour GaAzeTtTr, 1938, 
p. 624; 1942, p. 448) was gazetted on June 12 
and: is effective from that date until January 
1, 1945. 

The method of classifying enginemen for 
the purpose of fixing minimum rates has been 
revised. Rates are now set for three classes 
of chief enginemen, three classes of enginemen 
and also for firemen and for enginemen in 
charge of portable engines, Diesel engines, 
sawmill stationary engines and engines in 
butter and cheese dairies. 

There are to be four classes of installation. 
In each of the first three classes, one of the 
enginemen is to be paid the rate for a first, 
second or third-class chief engineman depend- 
ing on the class of the establishment. The 
minimum wage for first-class chief enginemen 
is the same as was fixed under the old Order 
for first-class enginemen ($220 a month). In 
addition minimum rates of $42 and $36 per 
week have now been set for second+ and third- 
class chief enginemen. The engineman super- 
vising a fourth-class installation is to receive 
the rate for a fourth-class engineman which 
is 50 cents an hour. 

Enginemen who, under the supervision of a 
chief engineman, successively direct the opera- 
tion of any installation must be paid at least 
the rate applicable to the class of enginemen 
immediately below the class of the establish- 
ment. If several direct operations simul- 
taneously, only one need be paid this rate 
and the others may be paid the rate for 
firemen. The wages of second-, third- and 
fourth-class enginemen and firemen are the 
same as for the same classes under the old 
Order, viz., 66 cents, 55 cents, 50 cents and 40 
cents per hour. 

The wages for enginemen in charge of 
portable engines, Diesel engines, sawmill sta- 
tionary engines and engines in dairies are, 
respectively, 55 cents, 50 cents, 40 cents and 
40 cents per hour. Firemen working on 
these installations are to receive 40 cents per 
hour. 

In all cases, hours in excess of 60 per week 
are to be paid for at overtime rates. In 
addition, in the case of enginemen, apart from 
chief enginemen, and of firemen working on 
first- to fourth-class installations, hours worked 
in excess of 12 per day, on weekly rest days 
or on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day or Christmas Day, are to be paid as 
overtime. For second- and thirdclass chief 
enginemen, the overtime rates are $1.05 and 
90 cents per hour respectively. For workers 
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paid on an hourly basis they are one and 
one-half times the actual rate: 

The regular provisions requiring the keeping 
of registers appear in the Order as well as 
the provision that the terms of Order 4 apply 
except where inconsistent. 

Forest Operations—An amendment to by- 
law B-1 Revised which provides for a levy of 
one-eighth of one per cent on employers’ 
payrolls to defray the cost of administering 
the Minimum Wage Act (LasourR GAZETTE, 
February, 1943, p. 267) was gazetted June 26. 
It stipulates that employers in forest opera- 
tions are to pay the levy annually, instead of 
semi-annually like other employers. Those 
engaged in timber-driving are to pay the levy 
by February 10 on the wages paid during the 
preceding calendar year. Those in other 
forest operations must pay the levy by June 
10 on the wages paid in the preceding 12 
months from May 1 to April 30. 

Renewals—Order 9 governing teachers in 
Verdun (Lasour GazerrTe, 1938, p. 626) and 
Order 35 applying to retail foodstuffs estab- 
lishments in Quebec City and Quebec West 
(LaBpour GazeTrr, 1942, p. 927) were renewed 
until July 1, 1944, by notices gazetted June 19 
and June 26. Order 37 relating to establish- 
ments manufacturing glass containers (LABOUR 
GazeTrE, 1940, p. 927) was renewed to August 
1, 1944, by a notice gazetted June 19. 


Public Service of Saskatchewan 


Regulations were gazetted June 30 under 
the 1940 Act respecting the Absence on Active 
Service of Employees of the Government of 
Saskatchewan which provides for the rein- 
statement of permanent employees and the 
protection of their superannuation rights 
while on Active Service and guarantees prefer- 
ential treatment in appointments to non- 
permanent employees who serve in the Armed 
Forces. The regulations stipulate that any 
person who fails within three months of 
discharge to return to his position or to make 
application for an appointment in the Public 
Service loses his rights under the Act unless 
the Government personnel authority concerned 
is satisfied that the person was unable to take 
such action due to physical or mental in- 
capacity or other justifiable cause. 

Departmental Permanent Heads and Super- 
intendents of Mental Hospitals have been 
authorized by a regulation gazetted June 30 
to reduce from three weeks to two the annual 
holidays granted with pay to members of the 
Public Service of Saskatchewan. This power 
may only be used where acute shortages of 
staff exist and the employees concerned must 
be paid additional salary in lieu of the week’s 
vacation. 
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Wartime Regulation of the Employment of Women and Young 
Persons in Quebec 


HE Quebec Minister of Labour has 
recently announced that steps are being 
taken to ensure a stricter enforcement of the 
provisions of the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act relating to the employ- 
ment of women and young persons. The mini- 
mum standards which the Minister has laid 
down for war plants exempt under an Order 
in Council of March 15, 1940, from the pro- 
vision prohibiting night work for women and 
young persons will also be strictly enforced. 
The Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act forbids the employment of children 
under 14 in factories and shops and permits 
children from 14 to 16 years of age to be 
employed in such establishments only if they 
can read and write or are attending night 
school. Women and girls and boys under 18 
are forbidden to work in the dangerous or 
unhealthy industries specified in regulations 
made under the Act, such as abattoirs, cement 
crushing, mirror painting and places where 
benzine, white lead, certain acids and other 
harmful substances are used. Certain other 
industries such as rubber works, dry polishing 
of iron, brass or horn, match dipping and 
carpet beating are closed to boys under 16 and 
girls under 18. However, specified types of 
work in these forbidden industries are 
exempted and children over 14 may be en- 
gaged in such work. 
Maximum hours of work in factories for 
women, girls and boys under 18 are fixed by 
the Act at 10 a day between 6 am. and 6 


Labour Union Regulation by 


PS to the May issue of the 

Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, 
State legislatures in 1943 considered more 
measures concerning industrial relations than 
in any preceding year. Most of this legislation 
“was designed to restrict picketing, strikes and 
other activities of organized labour”. 


Arkansas 


The so-called “Anti-Violence Act” of Ark- 
ansas provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any person by the use of threat of force or 
violence to prevent or attempt to prevent any 
person from engaging in a lawful vocation; or 
for any person acting in concert with others 
to assemble for that purpose, at or near a 
place where a labour dispute exists. A labour 


p.m. and 55 a week. In commercial establish- 
ments in cities or towns with a population over 
10,000, not more than 60 hours a week may 
be worked and the day must not begin before 
7 am. or end after 11 p.m. In emergencies, 
the Inspector may authorize extensions of 
these hours up to 12 a day and 65 a week for 
a period of not more than six weeks but work 
must not commence before 6 a.m. or finish 
after 9 p.m. With the Inspector’s permission, 
women and young persons under 18 may work 
in factories on a two-shift system provided 
neither shift exceeds eight hours or begins 
before 6 a.m. or ends after 11 pm. A lunch 
period of one hour must be granted if the 
Inspector so directs, but this is not counted 
as part of the working hours. 

An Order in Council (1257) of March 15,: 
1940, exempted establishments on war work 
from the provision prohibiting night work but 
stipulated that the system of hours worked 
in such establishments must be agreed upon 
by the Inspector and the employer and ap- 
proved by the Minister. Certain minimum 
standards have been laid down which must 
be observed by all plants exempt from the 
prohibition concerning night work. No boys 
under 16 nor girls under 18 may work between 
11 p.m, and 6 a.m. and shifts must not begin 
or end between midnight and 6 am. Night 
shifts must not exceed 10 hours if five turns 
are worked in a week or nine hours if six 
turns are worked. Provision must be made 
for pauses and rests during working hours. 


State Legislatures in U.S.A. 


dispute is defined as including any contro- 
versy between an employer and two or more 
of his employees concerning the terms or con- 
ditions of employment, or concerning the asso- 
ciation or representation of persons in negoti- 
ating terms or conditions of employment. 
Violations are punishable by imprisonment for 
not less than one year nor more than two 
years. 
Idaho and South Dakota 


In Idaho and South Dakota similar laws 
are directed against the unionization of farm 
labour and of employees in processing plants. 
Under these new laws representatives of any 
labour union may not enter, without the 
consent of the owner, “any ranch, farm or 
feedyard, shearing plant or other agricultural 
premise” to solicit members, collect dues, or 
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order or piomote a strike. Picketing of such 
premises and boycotting of agricultural prod- 
ucts are prohibited. The law further forbids 
any person soliciting or accepting money, or 
other things of value for services rendered, 
or claimed to be rendered, to employees 
because of labour union connections or asso- 
ciations. Trade unions operating in either State 
must file annual financial statements with the 
secretary of state. Violations of any of the 
provisions of these Acts are punishable by 
fines of not more than $300 or imprisonment 
of not more than three months, or both fine 
and imprisonment. 


Texas 


The Texas law not only requires unions to 
file informaton on officers and finances with 
the secretary of state, but also compels all 
labour organizers to obtain identification cards 
from the secretary of state before they solicit 
members. Unions must keep accurate accounts 
which must be open to the inspection of mem- 
bers. Union officers, with certain exceptions, 
must be elected annually by secret ballot, and 
union fees are restricted to “reasonable re- 
quirements,” which may include mutual insur- 
ance benefits, charity and legislative repre- 
sentation. Contributions to political cam- 
paigns, charging of fees for work permits and 
expulsion of members without a public hearing 
are forbidden. 


The Texas law served as a model for legisla- 
tion introduced in some fifteen other state 
legislatures, but in most, if not in all of these, 
it has been rejected. 


Kansas 


In the Kansas statute, the right of em- 
ployees to refrain from engaging in concerted 
activities for the purpose or organization, col- 
lective bargaining, and mutual aid and pro- 
tection, receives equal emphasis with the 
right to engage in these activities. Although 
the law defines unfair labour practices of em- 
ployers in much the same terms as in the 
Federal Labour Relations Act, it does not 
prohibit discrimination against union members 
or non-members in hiring and firing. However, 
numerous activities of employees and labour 
organizations are classified as unfair. For 
example, it is forbidden to take part in a strike 
without the authorization of the majority of 
the employees as determined by a secret bal- 
lot. Similarly, entering into a closed shop 
agreement, picketing which interferes with 
employees right to work, must be decided by a 
secret ballot. Jurisdictional strikes, and sym- 
pathetic strikes are outlawed. Business agents 
of unions must be citizens of the US.A. and 
must be licensed annually by the Secretary of 
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State. Before it may operate in Kansas, a 
union must file copies of its constitution and 
by-laws. All amendments to these must be 
filed within 30 days after their adoption. Trade 
unions having more than 25 members must 
file annual reports with the Secretary of 
State, showing the names and compensation 
of their officers, dates of elections, rates of 
dues and assessments and: furnish sworn finan- 
cial statements. All the information filed is 
open for public inspection and any violation of 
the act is considered to be a criminal offence. 


Colorado 


The so-called “Labour Peace Act” of Color- 
ado provides that whatever the rights of dis- 
putants in labour controversies, their conduct 
shall not be permitted to intrude on the 
primary rights of third parties to earn a liveli- 
hood and to transact business. The Colorado 
Industrial Commission which has had adminis- 
trative control of workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages, hours of work, safety and 
health laws, etc., has been given additional 
powers regarding the limiting of picketing. At 
least 30 days’ notice of intention to strike 
must be given in cases involving the produc- 
tion, harvesting or initial processing of farm 
and dairy products and 20 days’ notice in all 
other industries. Closed shops are forbidden 
unless authorized by a three-fourths vote of 
the employees. The Act defines in some de- 
tail unfair practices of both employers and 
employees. Breaches of contract, generally 
subject only to civil sanctions, constitutes 
criminal conduct. All trade unions, collective 
bargaining units and company unions must be 
incorporated. Union books must be audited 
annually by the State Industrial Commission, 
elections held annually and dues and mem- 
bership fees must be “reasonable” and are sub- 
ject to the approval of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, which may alter them. The use of union 
funds for political purposes is forbidden. 

According to “Labour Relations Reporter” 
the legislatures of Florida and Minnesota have 
passed laws regulating labour union activities. 


Florida 


The Florida statute requires: (1) The filing 
of financial statements and other union data 
annually with the secretary of state; (2) the 
registration of union organizers; (38) the 
annual election of officers by majority vote; 
(4) the filing of collective bargaining contracts 
with the Secretary of State; (5) the abolition 
of union work permits; (6) the review by the 
courts of the expulsion of union members; and 
(7) it forbids unions making financial con- 
tributions to political parties or to persons 
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running for public office. Penalties up to 
$1,000 are provided for each violation of any 
of the provisions of the Act. 


Minnesota 


In addition to amending the state Labour 
Relations Act, the legislature of Minnesota 
passed a new law known as the “Labour Union 
Democracy Act.” The amendment to the 
Labour Relations Act forbids: (1) The insti- 
tution of a strike in violation of any collective 
bargaining agreement, so long as the employer 
is complying with the terms of the agreement 
in good faith. (2) The calling of a strike which 
has not been voted for by a majority of the 
employees. (3) Interference with the produc- 
tion, transportation, processing or marketing 
by a producer, processor or marketing organiza- 
tion of agricultural products, except in further- 
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ance of the employees’ right to bargain col- 
lectively. (4) Interference with the free and 
uninterrupted use of public roads. (5) Con- 
ducting a strike or a boycott or picketing 
against an employer in connection with a 
jurisdictional dispute after the governor has 
appointed a referee to determine the contro- 
versy or it has been submitted to some 
tribunal for arbitration. 

Under the “Labour Union Democracy Act” 
unions are required: (1) To hold elections of 
officers not less than once in four years by 
secret ballot after reasonable notice has been 
given to all persons eligible to vote; (2) to 
submit financial reports to members at least 
once a year. Unions failing to comply with the 
requirements of the Act shall be disqualified 
from representing employees in collective 
bargaining. 


Adoption of Anti-Strike Legislation in United States 


Act Empowers President to Take Over War Plants Affected by Disputes 
and Provides Penalty for Instigation of Work Stoppages in Such Plants 


yd Act designed to prevent strikes and 
lockouts in war industry has been passed 
recently by the government of the United 
States. The measure, known as the Connally- 
Smith Bill, became law at the end of June 
under the title of “War Labour Disputes Act”, 
when Congress overruled President Roose- 
velt’s veto of the legislation. It empowers 
the President to take over any war plant 
where a work stoppage occurs, and provides 
for a fine or imprisonment of any person 
instigating a strike or lockout. A summary 
of the chief provisions of the new law follows: 

(1) The President is authorized to take 
possession of any “plant, mine or facility” 
equipped to aid the war effort whenever 
operations have been so interrupted by “a 
strike or other labour disturbance” as to im- 
pede or delay the war effort. Such possessed 
properties are to be operated by the govern- 
ment under the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment in effect when they were taken 
over, except that any changes requested by 
a majority of the employees and approved by 
the War Labour Board, must be put into 
effect. Provision is made for the return to 
the owners of such seized plant, mine, or 
facility as soon as practicable, but in no event 
more than 60 days after the restoration of 
productive efficiency. 

(2) It is unlawful for any person to insti- 
gate or encourage a lockout, strike, slow- 
down or other interruption in the operation 
of properties taken over by the government, 


or to provide: or to distribute strike or other 
benefits for those taking part in the stop- 
page. Any person who wilfully violates this 
provision will be subject to a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. No individual shall be 
deemed to have violated this provision by 
reason only of having quit work or having 
refused to accept employment. 

(3) The War Labour Board is authorized 
to decide finally all labour disputes certified 
to it by the United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice as threatening to interfere with the war 
effort, or in which it has intervened on its 
own motion. It ‘may prescribe wages, hours 
and all other terms and conditions governing 
relations between the parties, and _ issue 
subpoenas requiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of records. A mem- 
ber of the War Labour Board is forbidden 
to participate in any decision in which such 
member has a direct interest as an officer, 
employee or representative of any party in 
the dispute. 

(4) When a dispute arises in a plant, mine 
or facility not taken over by the government, 
that threatens seriously to interrupt war pro- 
duction, representatives of the employees in- 
volved must notify the Secretary of Labour, 
the War Labour Board and the National 
Labour Relations Board to that effect, and 
for thirty days thereafter production must 
be continued under the conditions that pre- 
vailed when the dispute arose, except as they 
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may be modified by mutual agreement or by 
the National War Labour Board. 

(5) On the thirtieth day after notice of a 
dispute has been given, unless the dispute 
has been settled, the National Labour Re- 


lations Board shall forthwith take a secret 
ballot of the employees in the industrial 
establishment concerned ‘on the question 


whether they will permit any such interrup- 
tion of war production”. The results of such 
balloting shall be open to public inspection. 

(6) Labour organizations, banks and cor- 
porations organized under Federal law in the 


United States are forbidden to make political | 


contributions in any election involving officials 
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of the Federal Government. Violation of this 
provision is punishable by a fine of $5,000 for 
corporations or labour organizations, and 
$1,000 or imprisonment for one year for 
individuals, or both fine and imprisonment. 

(7) The Act is to terminate six months 
after the termination of the war. 

Immediately after the announcement of the 
passage of the Act, William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labour and 
Philip Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations sent messages to 
President Roosevelt, renewing their allegiance 
to labour’s no-strike pledge for the duration 
of the war. 








Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During June, 1943 
Orders of Wartime Prices and Trade Board Affecting: Foods—Freezing 


of Business—Rooming Accommodation—Simplification and 
Conservation—Enforcement Activities 


kaa price problem in the field of foods 
proved of major importance again during 
the month of June. Price and supply prob- 
lems were particularly difficult with respect 
to certain fresh fruits and vegetables and 
special measures were taken in the case of 
potatoes involving price adjustments and a 
subsidy arrangement. 

Maximum prices for jams and jellies have 
been standardized and are to be maintained 
by means of subsidies. Maximum prices were 
also set for canned rhubarb, honey and spices 
and adjustments made in the markups allowed 
for cheddar cheese. ‘ 

Additional simplification was carried out in 
the field of textile products and clothing and 
steps were taken to conserve wool cloth and 
feathers and down for essential uses. Control 
was placed over the production of elevators 
and commercial cooking equipment. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Potatoes—Maximum prices for new pota- 
toes were reduced on June 7 from the level set 
early in May by Order No. 273 to the ceiling 
price for Canada No. 1 Grade of old potatoes. 
New potatoes have had to be regarded as 
necessities this year because of prevailing 
shortages of old potatoes and the Board has 
therefore arranged that they will be subsidized 
until August 31 to sell at the ceiling price for 
old potatoes. 

In the case of Canadian-grown potatoes the 
subsidy will be paid to distributors buying new 
potatoes direct from a primary producer or 
his agent for resale, subject to a maximum 
purchase price provision. The amount of the 
subsidy paid through the wholesaler will rep- 
resent the difference between his laid-down 
cost in carload lots at his distributing point 
and the lawful wholesale ceiling for new pota- 
toes at that point. When a retailer buys from 
a primary producer the subsidy will represent 
the difference between his laid-down cost at 
his distributing point and the lawful wholesale 
ceiling in less than carlots at that point. The 
amount of subsidy is controlled by specifying 


the maximum purchase price f.o.b. original 
shipping point, the amount being gradually 
reduced as the season advances. 

In the case of imported new potatoes, the 
original arrangement was to pay the subsidy 
on shipments ordered on or after May 3 
and entered for consumption during the period 
June 3 to July 31. This was later changed 
and the subsidy is now being paid only on 
new potatoes entered at customs prior to mid- 
night July 8 or shipped on a bill of lading 
dated after that time when a permit to import 
has been granted by the Board. 

Oranges—The basis of subsidy on imports 
of oranges was changed during the month 
leading to a reduction in prices of oranges to 
Canadian consumers. The increase in subsidy 
was allowed primarily in order to cover an 
increase in price of oranges in California. 

General—Also put into effect during June 
was a recommendation of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board that imports of potatoes, 
onions, green beans, and some other vegetables 
and pineapple, grapefruit and lemons be 
exempted from the 10 per cent war exchange 
tax and the special excise tax in order to 
reduce their landed cost and consequently 
prices to consumers. 

The Board has in addition been reviewing 
the situation regarding fresh fruits and 
vegetables in general. When the price ceiling 
regulations were drawn fresh fruits and vege- 
tables were exempted because of their perish- 
able and seasonal character; subsequently 
oranges, bananas, potatoes and onions were 
brought under the ceiling. In a statement 
on June 8 the Board explained that recent 
high prices have been affected by two factors: 
the substantially higher price levels prevailing 
in the United States and the lateness of the 
season which has extended our dependence 
upon U.S. sources of supply into a period when 
ordinarily domestic products are coming into 
the market. Fluctuations in supply and 
demand and perishability of these products 
render inappropriate or unworkable any but 
a very complex method of markups or price 
control. The use of a subsidy to offset the 
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high import costs is not felt to be justified 
as many of the imported commodities at this 
time of year are of a luxury character. The 
problem is still under examination however 
and the Board stated that “if prices continue 
at present abnormally high levels an effort 
will be made to establish control even though 
it may cause radical changes in present 
marketing methods”. 


Processed Fruits 


Jams and Jellies—During the month standard 
maximum prices were fixed for jams and jellies. 
Uniform prices were set, f.o.b. factory, replacing 
individual manufacturer’s ceilings, for the 
different varieties and grades (pure, pectin 
and blended or compound) of jams and jellies. 
Lower prices were set for British Columbia 
than for the rest of the Dominion. Manu- 
facturers’ prices and distributors’ markups have 
been limited so that prices for consumers 
will on the average not be above those of the 
basic period (A-787, June 25). 


The levelling out of the price differences and 
maintenance of ceiling prices is to be achieved 
in large measure by the use of subsidies, one 
paid by the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation Ltd. to compensate manufacturers 
for the reduction made in their prices to June, 
1941, levels, and the second provided by the 
Department of Agriculture on certain fruits 
to compensate manufacturers for increased 
costs in 1943 over 1942. This reduction in 
manufacturers’ prices was originally made 
under an order in March, 1942, coupled with 
a subsidy arrangement, requiring manufac- 
turers to set back their prices on certain 
grocery items, including jams and jellies, in 
order that wholesalers and retailers could 
continue to replenish their stocks and sell 
under their ceiling prices. Under the present 
subsidy plan not all jams and jellies will be 
eligible for subsidy. The C.P.S.C. will not 
subsidize manufacturers on sales of pure straw- 
berry and pure raspberry jam, sales of blended 
or compound jams other than strawberry and 
raspberry, nor sales to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 


The subsidy from the Agricultural Food 
Board (Department of Agriculture) is to be 
paid on certain fruits purchased for manufac- 
ture into jam. There is evidence of a shortage 
in the current year of the fruits, especially 
strawberries, used for jam manufacture. Pay- 
ment of the subsidy will enable manufacturers 
to compete with prices offered for fresh con- 
sumption of these fruits in short supply and 
at the same time be able to sell the manu- 
factured product under the ceiling. To date, 
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announcement has been made of the subsidies, 
payable on strawberries, raspberries and logan- 
berries used in the manufacture of “pectin” and 
“compound” jams. These subsidies are paid 
to the growers through the manufacturers and 
must be paid in addition to a_ specified 
minimum amount, the manufacturer’s mini- 
mum net purchase cost. 

A further order during June requires any 
person, in British Columbia processing or 
preserving any strawberries, raspberries, logan- 
berries, black currants or apricots in SOs or 
by heat sterilization or by freezing, to sell 
all such products to C.P.S.C. Ltd., unless he 
uses the products himself to manufacture jam 
or ice cream in B.C. or if he packages them ready 
for household consumption. ‘These fruits are 
often processed by one of these methods first 
and then sold to a jam manufacturer. Purchase 
of the product by the Corporation is designed 
to ensure that a supply will be available and 
will be distributed equitably to manufacturers. 
The price paid by the Corporation will be that 
fixed by the Administrator of Processed Fruits 
and Vegetables (A-794, June 29). 


Canned Rhubarb—Maximum prices were set 
on sales by canners of canned rhubarb, in the 
three capacities of containers in which it can 
be packed. The production of canned rhubarb 
has been increasing and it was found advisable 
to standardize maximum prices since some 
manufacturers had not established a maximum 
price during the basic period. Distributors 
are allowed to charge basic period markups, 
not exceeding specified percentages of selling 
price (A-779, June 25). 


Other Price Orders 


Honey—Maximum prices were set for ex- 
tracted honey and for pasteurized granulated 
honey in an _ order, effective June 21. 
Producers’ maximum prices were specified 
and limits placed on the markups which may 
be added by wholesalers and retailers in deter- 
mining their ceiling prices. Records must be 
kept of all purchases by the trade, and invoices 
must be issued. covering all sales (‘B-286, June 
14). 


Cheese —A new order was issued regulating 
maximum prices and markups on cheddar 
cheese. It is a normal procedure in the cheese 
trade to have the product handled by more 
than one wholesale distributor and the new 
order allocates on a more equitable basis the 
markups allowed to different types of wholesale 
distributors rather than merely limiting the 
aggregate wholesale markup. In addition 
provision has been made for sales by a 
manufacturer to a retailer, with the same 
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markup basis as for wholesalers, and maximum 
cutting charges have been specified. Prices 
specified for manufacturers and the amount 
allowed for paraffining are unchanged; amounts 
allowed for storage charges were reduced 
from 3/8 to 1/4 cent per pound. (A-752, 
June 2, replacing Part IV, Board Order No. 
195.) 


Spices.—Spices have been deleted from the 
list of grocery items on which a subsidy may 
be paid by C.P8.C. Limited in consideration 
of a reduction in price by the manufacturer 
to June, 1941, levels. Spices are now being 
bulk purchased by the Corporation. An order 
has been issued specifying maximum prices for 
a manufacturer selling ground spices to whole- 
salers, retailers and industrial users and limiting 
the markups which may be used by wholesale 
and retail distributors (A-758, June -8). 


Clothes Pins—Clothes pins have also been 
eliminated from the subsidy arrangement 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. In its 
place specific maximum prices were set at 
slightly increased levels to cover higher manu- 
facturing costs for clothes pins made entirely 
of wood; regional differentials were provided 
for Eastern Canada, Western Canada and 
British Columbia (A-786, June 25). 


Used Goods—Curtailment of production of 
durable consumer goods, particularly kinds of 
household electrical goods, has necessitated a 
gradual extension of price control orders 
covering used goods in this field. Recently 
maximum prices were set for used sewing 
machines, refrigerators and metal beds. Dur- 
ing the month maximum prices were fixed for 
used domestic radios and for used domestic 
electric washing machines, One schedule of 
prices is set for rebuilt machines or for used 
ones which are capable of giving substantially 
the same performance as a new one (an 
implied warranty as to performance, etc. must 
be given by the dealer on such sales) and a 
second one for used machines not coming up 
to this standard (A-761, June 9 and A-755, 
June 5). 


Business Controls 


Certain further controls have been placed 
on the movement and expansion of businesses 
by amendments to the regulations put into 
effect in November, 1942. In general these 
regulations prohibited, except under special 
permit from the Director of Licensing, the 
establishment of a new business, the manu- 
facture or distribution of a new line of goods, 
or the use of any larger premises by a manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer or by an operator 
of certain designated services. 
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There are three main changes in the new 
order:*Each branch or outlet of a firm must 
now be treated as a separate business; an 
operator of a business may not, without a 
permit, move into a city, town or village in 
which he did not carry on business in Novem- 
ber, 1942 (this supplements the restriction on 
movement to larger premises and makes it 
possible to prevent some centres becoming 
over-serviced and others insufficiently  ser- 
viced); and thirdly the handling of new lines 
of goods is more closely controlled by in- 
creasing the number of categories of goods 
listed but reducing the range of goods covered 
by a single category (B-284, May 25, effec- 
tive June 14, replacing B-184). 


Rooming Accommodation 


Four additional areas were designated as 
areas to which the provision of A-488, which 
provides for control of rental rates charged 
for rooming accommodation, applies. Land- 
lords renting rooms in a designated area are 
required to apply to the local Examiner for 
a maximum rate card and to post in the room 
the card issued applicable to it. All the orders 
prescribe the rate cards and the application 
forms which are required. The following 
areas were affected: The City of Kingston, 
Ont., and a three mile radius; the cities of 
Lachine, Montreal, Outremont, Verdun and 
Westmount and the towns of Hampstead, 
Montreal East, etc., in Quebec; the town of 
Shelburne in Nova Scotia; and the towns of 
Digby and Annapolis in Nova Scotia and the 
area within a distance of 5 miles from the 
main highway between the two towns. 


Simplification and Conservation 


Textiles—Several additional orders have 
been issued furthering the simplification of 
textile products and clothing. As a result 
fewer operations will be required and more 
effective use made of factory space and ma- 
chinery. These orders cover the manufacture 
of knitted lingerie and of rayon fabrics for 
such lingerie and the manufacture of fabric 
labels, bias binding, laces, and suspender and 
garter fabrics. (Nos. A-768 to A-771, June 12, 
A-777, June 21.) A shortage of ribbon and 
other textile trimmings used in the manufac- 
ture of women’s hats has led to the removal 
of the prohibition on use of fur trimming 
which utilizes principally ends and scraps of 
fur (A-783, June 24). 

In May, 1942, the style range of men’s hats, 
which had numbered in some cases as high as 
150 to 175 was cut by 33-1/3 per cent; a new 
order this month limits the number of styles 
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a manufacturer may make to 50. The number 
of colours for fur felt hats for each manufac- 
turer has been cut from 19 to 12; “homburg” 
style hats have been prohibited; and: specifi- 
cations for binding, stitching, etc. have been 
simplified. (A-774, June 18, replacing A-154.) 

The sale to any person of any fabrics con- 
taining wool which have been put in process 
for military accounts and later rejected, has 
been prohibited, without the Wool Administra- 
tor’s permission, to ensure that such rejects 
do not get out to non-essential uses (A-781, 
June 23). Steps were taken during the month 
to control the sale, delivery and use of feathers 
and down for which there has been an in- 
creased demand for military and other essen- 
tial requirements, such as sleeping bags for 
the armed services and the Alcan Highway, 
aviators’ coats and pillows for hospitals. Sales 
of certain kinds of processed down and feath- 
ers may be made only to manufacturers re- 
quiring them for such essential uses, their 
use in other goods requiring permission. 
Maximum prices were set on sales by pro- 
cessors and certain processors were licensed 
to ensure that the washing, steriliaing and 
grading of feathers and down would be under- 
taken by qualified and capable persons. Other 
regulations are designed to encourage maxi- 
mum collection of feathers and down and 
speed their delivery to processors and manu- 
facturers (A-773, June 18). 


Metal Products—Control over the manu- 
facture of elevators, equipment and parts was 
formalized and extended during the month and 
the use of non-ferrous metal, stainless steel 
or alloy steel has been prohibited in the 
manufacture of certain parts (A-767, June 12). 

‘Controls similar to those already set up in 
the United States have been placed over the 
manufacture of commercial electrical cooking 
equipment and commercial electrical appli- 
ances. A permit is now required for their 
manufacture except when ordered by the De- 
partments of Munitions and Supply, National 
Defence or Pensions and National Health or 
for “certified” public hospitals. Parts may be 
made without restriction for the repair of 
equipment or appliances now in use (A-782, 
June 24). 

Regulations covering the manufacture and 
sale of razors and razor blades have been 
revised. Permission is now required for the 
production and sale of safety razors except 
for orders of certain government departments 
and agencies; production of straight razors is 
entirely prohibited. Because of increased de- 
mands for razor blades an increase has been 
allowed in production quotas for safety razor 
blades for domestic sale to 100 per cent of 
1941 production. (A-754, June 4, replacing 
_ A-416.) 
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Miscellaneous Products—Sizes of facial tis- 
sues have been reduced to two and specifica- 
tions given as to maximum weight of paper 
and as to packaging in order to help meet a 
situation caused by increased demand and 
limited plant capacity (A-765, June 11). Also 
designed to save materials and labour were 
certain additional restrictions placed on the 
manufacture of greeting cards covering amount 
of paper, number of designs and packaging 
(A-746, May 28). 

An order by the Administrator of Oils and 
Fats reduces by 10 the number of sizes of con- 
tainers for packaging shortening and restricts 
the number of brands which a manufacturer 
may produce after July 1. The order is 
designed to keep costs from exceeding their 
present level and to reduce them, if possible; 
operating costs occasioned by change-overs in 
packaging will be reduced; duplicate inven- 
tories of finished materials will be eliminated 
and considerable saving in metal containers 
will also be effected (A-757, June 7). 


Enforcement Activities 


There was no significant increase in June 
in the total number of prosecutions under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations. The 
number of prosecutions under price and ren- 
tals regulations increased while the number 
under rationing decreased after being relatively 
high in April and May. Number of prosecu- 
tions during the second quarter of 1943 have 
ranged from about 340 to 3865 per month 
compared with an average of about 220 in 
the previous quarter. 


PROSECUTIONS 


(By Type or ALLEGED OFFENCE) 
APRIL-JUNE, 19438, INCLUSIVE. 
(By number of persons) 


Wartime. Prices 


and Trade Board April May June 
PREC Sy ek alee ee tesie ein 160 176% <2 213 
WHOM GHES UL ics aie uate 68 50* 67 
A SAzH RNa h yg eM aay i 101 83 25 
Other ooh c's eee ack shit Bae yO 
366 342 350 
Department of Munitions 
and Supply 
Gasoline eet torn oe 58 70* 83 
Me RS nee eee ke 15 14 25 
CPUS Mente ete shen ce cite f 8 11 
Other) (Cases, Co oe vhs — 6 1 
446 440* 470 
Percentage Convicted 96% 95% 94% 
*Revised. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, June, 1943 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Note: Owing to misunderstandings which 
have arisen regarding retail prices published 
in this section of the Lasour Gazette, the 
following explanation has been thought neces- 
sary :— 

1. The Cost-of-Living Index is calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and is 
used in the determination of the Cost-of- 
Inving Bonus. This index is not calculated 
from the data as to prices, etc. shown in 
Tables 3 and 4 below. 


2. Tables 3 and 4 include certain data col- 
lected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and certain other data gathered by official 
correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE, as 
indicated below. 


3. Tables of prices have been printed in the 
Lasour Gazerte along the same lines as at 
present since 1910—long before the cost-of- 
living bonus system came into effect. 


4. As to Tables 3 and 4, 1t should be pointed 
out that the prices of certain commodities, 
especially meats and food products, vary 
substantially even within a single locality. In 


most cases the figures given are average 
figures for each locality. 

5. In the current Lasour GAZETTE no prices 
for bituminous coal are quoted for Ontario 
and Quebec in Table 4. Figures for the prices 
of bituminous coal published in the issues of 
the Gazette for April and May may have 
been interpreted as indicating that the average 
price of bituminous coal had increased appre- 
ciably. Such is not the case. The apparent 
changes in price were due to a changed basis 
of quotation, with respect to the different 
grades of coal included, rather than to a 
difference in price of the grades of coal pre- 
viously included. This was pointed out in a 
footnote to the Table, but on account of the 
possible misinterpretation of the figures it has 
been considered necessary to make the above 
explanation. The prices for bituminous coal 
for the cities wn the Maritimes, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia in Table 4 
are as supplied by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. According to figures given by the 
Bureau these prices were for every city speci- 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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fied the same from January to May inclusive, 
showing no increase or decrease in prices. 


The official index number of the cost of hv- 
ing calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was four tenths of a point higher at 
the beginning of June than one month earlier. 
The increase from 118-1 at May 1 to 118-5 
at June 1 was due mainly to advances in the 
food group. Slight increases were recorded 
however in the fuel, clothing and miscellaneous 


groups. The index of the food group advanced - 


one point from 129-9 at May 1 to 180-9 at 
June 1 due to advances in the prices of eggs, 
meats, potatoes, and oranges while the price 
of butter declined. In the clothing group 
scattered increases were recorded in prices of 
men’s wear and in the miscellaneous group 
motor operating costs advanced. 


At the beginning of June the index was 
17:6 per cent higher than in August, 1939, the 
last prewar month. For the similar period 
during the last war, from July 1914 to June 
1918 the advance was 49-3 per cent. Since the 
establishment of the prices ceiling the index 
has advanced 2:6 per cent that is between 
October 1, 1941, and June of the current 
year. For the comparable period during the 
last war between October, 1916, and June, 
1918, the advance was 28-6 per cent. 


Since August 19389 foods have advanced 
31-9 per cent; clothing 20-3 per cent; home 
furnishings and services 16-7 per cent; fuel 
and light 14-2 per cent; rent 7:4 per cent; 
and the miscellaneous group 6:8 per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on’ December 1, 1941 (L.G. 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. In each issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. Prices 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain kinds of fresh, cured and canned fish were 
exempted by the Board from the provisions of 
the maximum prices regulations. The order 
does not apply to sales by farmers and fisher- 
men to dealers or processors of live stock, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream, farm-made cheese, 
and fish, but does not apply to sales by such 
dealers and processors and to sales by farmers 
and fishermen to consumers. 
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The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,500 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: food (81:3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index ex- 
cluding rents and services. The figures at 
certain dates since August, 1939, are: August, 
1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; October, 103-8; 
November, 104:3; December, 104-3; January, 
1940, 104-2; February, 104:3; March, 105:5; 
April, 105-5; May, 105:3; June, 105:3; July, 
106:4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108-4; November, 109-7; December, 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1; November, 121-4; 
December, 120-°6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 123-5; 
September, 123.0; October, 123.7; November, 
125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1948, 122-5; 
February, 122-2; March, 122-7; April, 123-2; 
May, 124-0; June, 124-5. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number on the base 1926 as 
100, advanced from 99-2 for May to 99-5 for 
June. The largest advance was recorded in 
the vegetable products group from 90-4 in 
May to 91-3 in June due mainly to advances 
in the prices of lemons, bananas, wheat, 
barley, rye, onions and potatoes. In the 
animal products group the slight increase in 
the index was due to higher prices for furs, 
steers, lambs, certain fresh meats, eggs, canned 
lobster and mackerel. The advance in the 
index since August, 1939, was 37-6 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 94:9 per cent 


| 
| 
| 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF aca e Crore ers NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
—_ base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 


Services 





Wugust 1c .vo nas os 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 106-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October 2. sles: 162-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November l.......... 163-9 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-3 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
CLNGn Ae [ac soay deo SR 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 

1940 
JADUBTY: cone e seek i 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
PAE, Venice ccm + wll 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
PALS 2 nase kd ttm ele ain 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
October tees sem cece 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
OMT ce. & ste elle emcalete eats as 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102°3 

1941 
WANUALY hen cfasais «icles 167-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Mebmiaryils vies. dere 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
WET Sete ss ane Sai 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
PA WI Gh 6 Seite Aa Ae ia 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9: 
ER oe nk red Sion Ge 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
UMNO Game f ohiks «sie ators 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
RDU Wadia: steerer ast 111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
Ag lint We. eck. om arte 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Octoporits de c7L sein 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1.......... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119/29 117-9 106-7 
SV ORI L fs. davai itetaltehova ott 111-7 - 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-% 

1942 
JANUATY 21. -jveieiel> oo 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106°8 
Webruaryn2: with «aoe 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Miare hi 268 oh rotle cto: 115-6 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
April lirat obo wieh oso 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
BYPIG soy ep iio de Gat 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
UROL ase, See ctukelss he 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
A AT AG VAR, SE OSs aS Gas 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
MANICUSG Enc. < cshl 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112:5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
Cetabenl s.r s 40 ge 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November? £...8:. iss. 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December 1.......... 117- 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
Years. #5 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 

1943 
WARUALY 2) .cisludale whales 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 
Bobruary: Ue acect core 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
GNESI 5 Re seen oor 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
PEL Py, cdiashdy ab bee 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 
DE aid nites dane <back 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117:8 108-0 
WUTIGS 5s chieimas « tages 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1$26=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years ef age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less. 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1943 











TABLE III—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE 


August, 1939=100 


—— | | | | |  *s 


Total Food 
Bente 117-1 136-3 
sts 117-8 130-1 
Mate 120-6 137-3 
See 116-3 128-3 
Ant’ 115-1 129-7 
Ln ele 117-8 131-2 
See 115-2 131-6 
Ae 116-9 134-7 


FOODS AND FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1943 











June | June 


1922 


ian 


_ 
OW RNIN O HH CONTCO HIT H bo COO OO © Or Or > > bo 
SCOONWOF, OR CONTE DD MoowMoob ODO Oor&S 


Wb be bho bo — [ll eaten 


[sii 


bo Ord 


ae June | June | June | June | June 
Commodities Per | ‘y914 | 1915 | 1917] 1918 | 1920 
c c Cc. c c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24:4 | 24-4 | 31-6 | 38-4 | 41-5 
Beef, round steak....... TD lee cele 21-6 | 28-1 | 35-3 | 36-7 
Beef, rib roast.......... joes AES 19-7 | 25-5 | 82-1 | 33-0 
Beef, shoulder.. ..| lb. | 16-6 | 16-8 | 22-2 | 27-8 | 27-1 
Beef, BLE WIND. eh ais winele bY seis (ecieareetere Sa yee 4! MUR RRR SL A 22-6 
Veal, forequarter.......| lb. | 17:1 | 17-5 | 22-6 | 27-9 | 27-7 
Mutton, hindquarter...} ]b. | 21-0 | 21-5 | 28-5 | 36-3 | 38-4 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| lb. | 20-1 | 19-3 | 30-1 | 34-9 | 40-4 
Pork, salt mess........ lb. | 18-2 | 17-9 | 27-0 | 34-8 | 36-1 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. | 25-6 | 25-3 | 39-0 | 50-7 | 55-8 
Bacon, sliced........... 1 oie ER iar picid Pee a Arka, 3 60-3 
Fish{\salt cod j.s.2:s.. MB a evcictas Mt elect sla sorossiell ate alate 24-9 
Fish, ‘finnan baddie, et IB cc 50g. eee ace pete 21-2 
LU Nits entaanyh aie eire tater lb. | 18-6 | 17-9 | 31-5 | 36-9 | 38-2 
Biggs) fresh. J sci. + 6. doz. | 25-8 | 24-6 | 42-4 | 44-8 | 54-8 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 25-0 | 24:3 | 36-8 | 38-7 | 50-0 
UN eas eine eral Siet et gas qt. 8-6 8-8 | 10-1 | 11-9 | 14-8 
Butter, airy... acces vets « lb 26-2 | 28-9 | 41-1 | 46-0 | 59-7 
Butter, creamery.. lb. | 31-2 | 33-8 | 46-7 | 51-7 | 66-8 
Cheese, Canadian, mild] Ib. | 19-4 | 22-8 | 32-0 | 30-5 | 38-2 
Breads WHRTCO Seb iseicie aie lb. 4-3] 4:91 7-4] 7-8] 9-6 
OUR oo See Sails wich ieteisis lb. 3:3 4-2 7°3 6-8 8-4 
Rolled oats, bulk Pe lb. 4-3] 5-31 6:3] 8-1] 8-5 
LEG aut lsGiirs ietaieolatel el etals lb. 5-9 5-9 8-0 | 11-5 | 16-8 
Tomatoes, canned, 24's.) CIR}... ndiy eed ns ss safe aes 21-5 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... Uy al Lagoa | DAMA, 15-2 | 20-3 | 21-3 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... Ua Wig e | bah ow ae 17-1 | 24-0 | 21-4 
PBOANS ATV os we sicmieleisleete lb. 5:9 7-2 | 15-3 | 17-3 | 12-0 
COMIONS Re somistchesie/ele > UT omy, Widely ed Hauke | Rlvegeamae (il eee 13-1 
Potatoes ise van seme es ce 75 1b.}133-9 | 75-0 [321-7 1151-7 [542-2 
IPOLALOCS See etme eee UY | bees A ded | i ad Pun 118-2 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-1 | 11-9 | 15-5 | 22-8 | 28-2 
Prunes, medium........ lb. | 12-3 | 18-1 | 15-1 | 17-6 | 27-5 
Raisins, seedless, ...... 1 oh eeeatstegts| Ale a Mi In Hl 27-0 
Currantsivaines seen ake Sept Ore ar Pecan MMMM Muh 31-0 
Peaghes, canned: 275.0..4) Gite dae th cee rectors cea eee 42-6 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib........ ADU CW Beets Sb Dee ot al aoa ah 71-7 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 5-5 | 7-9 | 10-6 | 10-9 | 22-6 
Sugar, ee lb. 5-1 7:3 | 9-5 | 10-2 | 21-0 
Tea, blac ---| lb. | 85-8 | 37-5 | 46-1 | 58-1 | 66-1 
Comesin temas se stens lb. | 37-8 | 39-0 | 40-3 | 44-3 | 60-9 
Cckon: 2 Bs ee ea OP DOD Ue eats a) Peed Pema bal eters Ley 30-6 
é $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, ‘ek ton | 8-51) 8-25) 10-76} 11-49] 16-25 
Coal, bituminous.. ton 6-31} 5-94)...... 9-29) 11-62 
Cokem ioe necrne rsa GOT | eirereeie | ete e |: he Fates ake omer | ate ec ie ee 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-68} 6-70} 8-32] 10-78] 13-08 
Wood, hard, BUOVO wait MICOLG Ute ee | ick cil cutie | eee 14-78 
Wood, soft, long eae eet cord | 4-98} 5-03] 6:30] 7-94] 9-94 
Wood, soft, stove....... COG serene ont ysiczeil Sea cecteess 11-64 
a Rolled. b Blade. ¢ Lamb. d Grade A. 
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105-9 116-9 114-7 
109-5 121-5 116-0 
116-3 123-2 117-6 
118-9 117-4 113-8 
107-1 118-1 115-6 
107-0 119-2 119-7 
99-4 123-5 117-0 
111-5 122-1 113-8 
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for the comparable period during the last war, 
that is between July, 1941, and June, 1918. 
The increase in consumers’ goods between 
August, 1939, and June, 1943, was 34-1 per 
cent and in producers’ goods 40:1. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


Table IV on retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of seventy- 
six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine. cities throughout Canada. All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers. The exceptions are milk, 
bread, shoulder of veal, leg roast of pork, un- 
sliced bacon, dairy butter, evaporated apples, 
vinegar and coal oil. Information as to the 
prices of the foregoing, with the exception of 
milk and bread, is obtained by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GazmeTtr. The prices of 
milk, bread, fuel and the rates for rent are 
obtained by the Bureau of Statistics and by 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


By Order in Council P.C. 8965 (L.G., 1941, 
page 1462) the price ceiling established by 
P.C. 8527 (L. G., 1941, page 1371) was extended 
to rentals charged for all real property, the 
order to be administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Under authority 
conferred by Order in Council P.C. 5003 
(L.G., 1940, page 995) the Board from time 
to time had fixed maximum rentals for 
housing accommodation in certain of the 
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cities in the list on page 1052. In these cities 
the maximum rentals already fixed continue 
unchanged, based in some cases on those 
in effect of January 2, 1940, and in the 
others on those in effect on January 2, 1941. 
The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, 
Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver and 
Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued slightly upward at 
the beginning of June reflecting advances per- 
mitted in wholesale prices. Sirloin steak at 
40-5 cents per pound averaged 0:5 cents 
higher than at May 1 and nearly 4 cents 
higher than at June 1, 1942. Increases were 
recorded also in other meats, lamb averaging 
1 cent per pound higher at 40 cents and fresh 
loin of pork one-half cent per pound higher 
at 36 cents per pound. A seasonal increase 
was recorded in the price of eggs, grade A 
advancing from 40:6 cents per dozen to 41 
cents. Stocks in cold storage at June 1 were 
considerably greater than at May 1 but were 
only about one fifth of the stocks in storage 
one year ago. The price of creamery butter 
at 39-1 cents per pound averaged nearly 1 
cent per pound lower than at May 1. Produc- 
tion for the first five months of 1943 was 22-3 
per cent greater than for the similar period of 
1942 while the production of cheese declined 
50 per cent in the same comparison. The 
average price of cheese at June 1, 34-5 cents 
per pound was little changed from the pre- 
vious month. The price of onions increased in 
the average from 6:5 cents at May 1, to 7:1 
cents at June 1. Higher prices for potatoes 
were reported from most cities, the Dominion 
average being up from 49-7 cents for 15 
pounds to 52 cents. The price at June 1, 
1942 was 42.9 cents. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
. sant | re oot ee : : ; 
SPB Me Ted #3 |8 Tn eG etek te 
< 3 ra © fo) 3 Li & q 3 Sk g: a. 4 
LOCALITY EP MOE RIN Ea SR 8 BE Mivk PNET UID Wee NNT) Bi UT a Se = A A ial WA SP cp Soy ag a ig 
aS |e [Ses] So] BS) BS) eS | las tes] SS] Pa] ee | Be 
Ss] 88 |oes/ ss} Es | es] es) ae | os lesa] gs]2% | es )ss 
ma} oalsaea!) Sa) Ga) Fal ga} sa} PalPeal oe aq va op 
a eGR fQ 0) fQ n | m Ih oa n aa) =) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 40. 37:2 | 37-0 | 28-1 | 23-3 | 36-5 | 27-3 | 40-0 | 36-0 | 32-9 | 28-6 | 25-5 | 40-7 | 45-3 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 43-5 | 38-0 | 35-8 | 29-2 | 23-7 ]...... 20-0 | 43-3 | 35-9 | 35-5 | 28-6 | 24-9 | 42-5 | 45-3 
J=—S VON. . Cte elcactic a rkes AT HABA <Oilod oo (Po Leal Lah lee ne [ate ok ee |e nee | eee B04 |oeeee 25-2 | 43 44.8 
2—New Glasgow........... 43:5 lisse hulooeo+| 290 uh 47s laces 20 43-3 | 37-4 | 35 30-4 | 25-5 | 42 46-3 
BSA MNOrS tos ie a eee ates MeN eRe tee ie. CAN eho Sc) LR Memos tl Canvey ecco Semmele  eat Me ite etme satel Lee Pi il hae ne re 47-4 
B— ali fax Sy. 3 2b bebvlee:s ave S121 SS Ol vom Vy DO cidated ) eR Uer ee eval Cea aa BION HWA Pact 28-7 | 24-9 |...... 44 
ace Hedin che Seana AONE RED ad 41-7 | 38 = ET REY gh die (Lis ola Wibel Macbe ts i ceye a | MBS Bisa ey auaee 27 Eo Gal ge Sera 44-7 
GT ULO ce aw See eile AS GrCSosOMiS622 | QSaGal gle tees alae ee Lee COs leas. 2894) 2429 Nerds 44-7 
7—P.E. I .—Charlottetown | 41-6 | 36-7 | 36 28°01 2078 lise. dan 20-0 ]...... 35-8 | 80-0 ]...... 24 40-0 | 44-6 
New Brunswick (average)...| 44-2 | 37-8 | 35-8 | 28-5 | 21-8 | 29-8 | 27-0 | 44-3 | 36-2 | 34-5 | 29-5 | 24-6 | 39-0 | 44-5 
S4Monohon sb si super acer tn 42-9 | 36 | 36-6 | 28-6 | 20-9 ]...... PE IOR aeiy 35-6 | 35 | 29-9 | 24-4] 38 | 47-1 
Gee nt ohne eee. 42-5 | 891°] '36-5 || 29-3 | 22:4)) 381-35) 29 4.9) 38-9 | 34 30-8 | 23-8 | 40 43-3 
10-—Fredericton.. 20 47-3 | 88-4 | 34-3 | 27-6 | 22-2 | 28-3 ]...... Age Sl Oa. Nie we. PATMC oS peeves ich hal Bale a 45-7 
yey ee etc cj re ne emt ey [re Peecserit, Peuearia | Pop aeme| manta TM MPSA TC ene UT g Sas ware ee adel er Wit al ee a 41-7 
Quebec (average)............. 38-4 | 36-8 | 32-8 | 26-1 | 19-5 | 30-7 | 26-0 | 35-4 | 31-0 | 80-0 | 25-8 | 25-3 | 38-0 | 43-3 
12=-Quebecst ins |. so. cee 38-5. | 85-2 | 838-5 | 25-3 | 18-3 | 31-8 }...... Biel AS ict Ve ia DS bait 2o< Gnlloseeee 42 
13—Three Rivers........... 40:2 | 36:2 | 30-5 | 25-3 | 20-3 }...... DS tw ye ae 28-3 | 28 25-4 | 23-7 | 41 46 
14—Sherbrooke............. 41-3 | 39-7 | 33-6 | 29-1 | 20-5 | 33-2 | 25 37-8 | 32-8 | 32 DOUG Veo aes ataneee 37°8 
T5——Soreli: yang es ake sec an waved 8821s) S8e9: | Bb 280 1 lSe4 We ey | ae, Sir AOL rat Ae ce Qos piZhaly | ek. we 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 33°4 | 34 382-5 | 25-3 | 20-8 | 28-9 |...... BeDelay |p tcyne Hh Raye 25 Oe gdh Sok ee 46-3 
[Ste ODNS Ay, «valet actos 4l-2)) 372") 83 27 19 OLS0 || Ree eee OOS ater « aA MOOS Aloe. 44-6 
18—Thetford Mines......... 33-9 | 86-1 | 24-3 | 25-4 | 18-4 ]...... Oe mle cae 25-2 | 25 24-2 | 24-2 | 35 37-6 
19—Montreal................ 40-3 |°37°7 | 41-1 | 26-5.) 20-9 | 26-3 |...... 35-1 | 32-6 | 35 BASILE TOI Wer So oe 45-3 
PALER SEU Eee Ne rey me eS EE 38°6 | 3623 | 85°19) 26-72) 19:3 NS heS en 35 D2 AR Le Qe 2 G28i8 Wessel 45-9 
Ontario (average)......... ..-| 40-3 | 37-7 | 38-9 | 29-0 | 23-6 | 31-0 | 29-3 | 40-7 | 37-3 | 34-1 | 29-5 | 26-4 | 41-5 | 45-7 
21 Ott aw aise ice) «cites Shveial nies 40-8 | 38-3 | 42-2 | 29-3 | 23 Som Taos ee eee Sie Beal ia yesesinas 201 W286 eee 48-1 
2—Brockville.............. AO" Wtelso Manan: OA Gia BURG I A oe) caw is, eee eye ae Bahan 28 = Gide Sean ceva 45-8 
238—— Kingston. Mid oe octets 40 DOOM soO-O8| 2k eOal Low wht wee lace Bho) OO sects DB 4S. eee Seater 45-4 
24—Belleville............... 38-7 | 36-9 | 38-2 | 29-1 | 25-2 | 30 33 39-3 | 35-8 | 35 DAV ET EM Wes, Pau 45 46 
25—Peterborough........... 41-3 | 38-4 | 40-2 | 29-6 | 24-2 | 32-7 | 35 39-7 | 37-3 | 32 DAS TAN FS 45 46-5 
26—-Oshawa..............05- 40-5 | 38-2 | 41-8 | 29-3 | 24-1 | 33 Hae pilid Pauline, 38 30 BU dae 9 (ian eal 49 45-5 
OTN AN ey okinciisks sane 41-4 | 37-7 | 87-4 | 29-3 | 26-7 | 34-8 ]...... 40- OOO Sacre BS OP eth the a age 48-3 
28-— Toronto! Wilk sos ae Ques 402311 (37:89) 482242964287 Wale? boo... 41-3 128851.) oes. 2620 b24) al ade 47-6 
29—Niagara Falls....,...... 40 37 40 DSO Veolia T lente, ben] ee tee 4] SHA ee eek 28-bit eit 44.1 
380—St. Catharines.......... 40-5 | 37-8 | 438-8 | 29-9 | 28-1]...... 27 40-5 | 39 30 DOT Ake eset 40 46 
Slam ton. vic. es ee 41-2 | 88-5 | 41-3 | 29-3 | 24-7 | 31-3 | 31 41 38°6 | 33 Sil Tht wets ate 42 45-7 
Sar BIANUlOre 4) siasaraaeie sete 41 38 40-7 | 30 PASO Mg a3 1h. | Rega lat (0 Aull Se Sultana « 2830] A aaneallscetes 46-3 
GO CALERA Lit. Se 8 Ree AQEB MIG ELD O( MOST LS aeeO co lees DSsD tye SWAOVOM] Ke Soleine DANCE Rayne 43 46-1 
Bea ios lesiasinicke 09 38-7 1 37 3473286) | 2600 I 2beoue ne. 43 Sie Nena ne 29 Oh cnedaliee eee, « 45-7 
35—Kitchener............... 40-1 | 38-7 | 36-6 | 28-9 | 25 OP Talia. oy Adcif Miees'0 Sih WA co etete: ene DB Zine caarahateuctors 45-7 
86—Woodstock.............. 40-5 | 38 SEU HERS | MAKE aD By CNW i See at eg av Un ead Our ulacem iy Uys Trl he cesta tll (Sis tebe 43-3 
Oi ULAULOLGse iin ic mile an BG SOO ered eR egal 2a 28 ullaee eter eee oll vee oe SYR MN Kee oh ROR & PSN Ne | [epee ese ue a 46-4 
OS Wondond Awa 41 SOR AL 07 22. Oi 20.5 FBO Ny 37:5 | 38 28.) Merete 40 44-9 
89—St..Thomas........0.50% 40-3 | 387-7 | 42 DOA 2541 QO: Ty Ste tak eo, 38-6 | 36 DO distin A ape aes. 46-1 
40—Chatham............... ADA Otc TAUeT) QO a | al ah My Gas tener eyo ae SU fc )ih PR ae B20 250 meal eee 45-7 
41—Windsor................ 39-O.t Bek | 41-84. 20-11 26-4 [... o, 89-5 | 37-6 | 35 Bt 10/28" 38 44-3 
Adee SOLD Sine Ai RAR Eee ee 39-97] 387-9 | 41-1 | 29-3 | 23-0 | 338-3 |...... AB Uaioe SU SIt tN Sone UIA hee ed Th eee 46-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 39 Be 36-3 | 36 DGG Maas ee Te eee eee BOsA Wee sce: D0 dss weal wate 45-5 
44—North Bay............. 41-8 | 38-2 | 42-5 | 80-6 | 26-4] 838 }...... BAST AN 40:20 es Bo Qe ha one 46-2 
Ab SUG DUTY. 8. evel ae 39-9 | 37-8 | 37-3 | 28-7 | 23-3 | 28-3 | 30 ByROR VE cay (a oe 29-2 | 24-1 | 40 43-1 
46—Cobalt lee iane Orete ok co scares AD SWS lon Chie... [eee Oise ese ee Oe SRP ee A ois) | oO BOW” 26-17, ill aeente 44-4 
47—Timmins.............-. 39 36-5 | 36-9 | 28 23-6 | 29 25 40 38-6 ee clers 29-9 259. Ne. wee 44-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 41 38-1 | 33 28°59) | 22°8 | ...2 0 27 41 30 35 28-7 | 23-8 | 40 43-5 
49—Port Arthur............. 41-6 | 38-3 | 34-3 | 29-4 | 24-7 | 29-5 | 27 40-3 | 35-8 | 35 OOD 25 Ml || eked 48-1 
560—Fort William............ 41-5 | 88-4 | 35-4 | 27-4 | 22-1 | 29 30 42 86-2 | 385 DSisOu il SAO <i lata 45-1 
Manitoba (average).......... .| 88-7 | 85-0 | 36-5 | 27-0 | 23-2 | 29-2 | 24-5 | 38-1 | 35-6 ]...... 28-3 | 23-3 | 39-0 | 45-4 
51—Winnipeg...............- 38-6 | 85°9 | 35-3 | 27-6 | 24-5 | 29-1 | 26 *] 38-1 | 36-2 |...... 29-5 | 23-3 | 39 45-8 
62-—Brandon hs. ocd. <a nek 88-7 | 34 1G) LEC eee Sil aoe Doar eo ete Oop al mone OA ME RE ee | is Seni 44.9 
Saskatchewan (average) 36-3 | 33-2 | 33-5 | 24-7 | 20-8 | 26-3 | 24-75) 35-4 | 33-4 | 30-7 | 25-4 | 23-2 | 40-0 | 41-8 
DOSING GANS Ach cs Sas sis oe 38-8 | 34-7 | 33-4 | 25 PAP yoda eu le | Az 34-2 | 32-6 | 30 PL ich Goel Ma seg BP Me soot 42-6 
54—Prince Albert........... Sie Ol 28 MBO a: ROM TRL Ss 7. feels cok PAT MY Sete Ie end 3 df a ls PEROT Whe so OF 35:6 
55—Saskatoon.............. 86-1 | 34-1 | 35-5 | 25-7 | 19-8 | 27-5 | 25 36-5 | 33-6 | 30 25-9 | 23-6 | 40 44:5 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 38-8 | 35 SES D683 2a o. Wee eee sete eH clad 34 2 26°26 aa Smale eee 44-4 
Alberta (average)............. 38-7 | 34-5 | 33-8 | 25-9 | 21-5 | 27-1 | 25-3 | 37-9 | 35-5 | 30-2 | 26-1 | 25-0 | 38-0 | 45-3 
EYES Neon ict AB SCS RN mage ld Bi i th En Ai aaa OK SR oh I Ma) a i CBN ae RG Wi Mh da el Mon et ih rove ay 46-1 
58—Drumheller............. 37 SBr a) 2044 eee TESOW EH tee USS jo aa an ee SOc ca PeSme tear 25 40 44.9 
59—Edmonton.............. Bio O22) | nao 249 1 20-7 Weer: ewan & SOc4 voiced, Hane see DOOM OSs ail. oars 44-5 
eluents es a MN 40-6 | 36-4 | 38 26-6 | 25-2 | 27-5 | 25 Soave A |e desta 26-2 | 35 47-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 39-7 | 36 38°38) 527 215 eRe 268 Uae B= SN) oe Dole ae mins recente 39 43-6 
British Columbia (average)..| 43-5 | 39-0 | 39-6 | 28-6 | 28-6 | 31-9 | 30-7 | 42-6 | 38-2 | 35-3 | 30-2 | 26-5 | 43-3 | 48-5 
62—Herniee yi). soew eons 40 36 39-3 | 29 D7 7 FF 2G 93) NOLS Ad 540 ane. ek OORT E2 Oo See: cle 46-7 
68—Nelson...............05- 41 39 40 Ose. AkAe.e 30 (OI ae en aoe Fo eae laren ee Re 8 oe 43 46-6 
C4 Tra rem eee 43 38 38 29 27-8 | 32 32 45 39-7 | 38 31 26 42 48-2 
65—New Westminster....... 42-9 | 39-4 | 40-4 | 28-5 | 28-2 | 32 |...... 40-9 | 86-4 ]...... DOA WD sila Nie scctate 47-3 
66—Vancouver.............. 44-4 | 88-8 | 38-9 | 27 28°16) it OO s\Gi ips dea 41-2 | 36-6 | 29 PAVE SI PAH | ioe co 48-6 
Ol —ViGtOrian me fete ee ln ctces 45-7 | 40-2 | 41-4 | 28-4 | 30-3 | 33-4 |...... ASA eSiOy lime ose 28-954 20a laer ees. 48-6 
68—Nanaimon. 2. sce. ce ASN Om 4s ss) 41545 BOR St laa ue wee 4394 oh 39 ae er 31-6 | 27-7 | 45 Hild 
69—Prince Rupert........... 42-5 | 387-4 | 37-5 | 26 25-8 | 34 30 re Sos a eae a eee eee D8 50-1 


a. Grocers’ quotations. 


b. Price per single quart higher. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1943 
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Fish a Eggs Butter 
- 8 oe : F a 
ie) ; EB s se B as S S| 3 3 
a | 2 18, |8¢ so | 4. / 8 | Fe] sel ge] 3 fs 
28 | 8 | 88 | 28 a (23 #3] ¢. | 38 5 gs) Se .s 
[ones a = Zo aio. certs. forces oe a 5 & c= ag os § aa p> Be 
| as 1 Se sao ete |} Ses) et | #4) 8 | eS: ong | ‘ons | Ao a2 
| de | @8 |82%s/See|28s| ds | ss | 38] be [See lssea| ae es 
"a SE | a8a/888/ 458] 8a |] 38 ao Prec eo se Pas | BS Shae 
ee] Oo se > nN ey N J] mn oO O si oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
64-8 25:3 38-1 26-6 31-3 29°8 22°3 18-4 19-8 10-2 39-1 
65-8 21-9 AO Bite ence 30-9 BGOrdeh& seeia 19-6 20-0 10-3 43-2 
GS" G7 ee ee AQ Sal's taceenet OSE encarta ee lia ere tiene oe 18-9 19-7 11-12 43-4] J 
67:8 25 OO Si pa. es acs SLUT Rares ba 8 em Ma 20 20 10 43-3 | 2 
Hla free alles oe apee en wees 29-9 262701 i eee se. 20-1 20-2 10a 42-213 
66-5 22-7 AQ Balas s cerned SUT Ree ee Les aie 19-2 19-7 10-5b 44 4 
SACRA ais PRA 40 Bard eed SOC On pe Nace melee eects 19-2 19-7 10 42-71 5 
64-7 18 AQuunie rc raaee Sar Oi Le moe eee bats Latte 19-9 20-4 10 43-3 | 6 
SW a PA i Nein ae AB Qi e sete ot PSS 4 ed ah a a 18-9 19-7 8-9 40-71 7 
63-2 22:0 41-1 18-0 30-3 BOR GW akiseiae e- 19-1 19-8 10-3 41-9 
65 20 Cae APES EEF BOs [SG8 See tes wet 19-2 20-2 10 43 8 
67 18 43-3 18 30°6 2b- Dl tt Meee 19-3 19-6 il 41-719 
65:7 25 AD DMG he: 5 31-1 F517 (al a ee 19-6 19-7 10 42 10 
55 25 Doma scares. A 7a 8 PSE i ct dae Le 18-2 SO SB aby a Cit Ma, We aden, aud eteenide corer tive ND Eee 40-7 {11 
67-1 19-7 40-8 30.8 26-1 30-0 22°8 18-6 19-4 9-2 37-5 
61 17 39°+2 27-5 Lae ee ee 22-3 18-9 19-5 10 37°5 J12 
66-9 20-5 41-5 SOL j[eere ait ellen auaeee 22-2 18-4 19-6 9 36-8 |13 
67-5 20 42-5 OM) | arte ae hella ch emia Wee me ee sc 18-8 19-5 9-1b 37-5 {14 
Cele al Rely ated yee Cece, Pe aD La at AP Rs L1G An eee A a 18-5 19-5 9 37-2115 
64-9 20 COO eit Sem) ES 6 Got 8 eo a 23-7 18 19-4 8 37-4 116 
g (Way ea Aeeseee peed EE Be On PR i ie Fe a wl | Ue 22-4 19 19-4 9 387-1 J17 
Ge eR date, PenO RU Stan Pha Re Ue PE ee 22-7 18-8 19-5 8 38-1 118 
69-9 21 AD: Sara ee aso 34:5 30 22-6 18-8 19-2 10-5b 38-3 }19 
GOT eae Ba Bi Gia ad (riche § tint coc a eng aad 23-7 17-8 18-9 10 37-9 {20 
. 65-0 24-5 38-2 29-0 33:3 a2°3 23:2 18-5 19-3 10-4 38-7 
| FcR is |e An 37°3 25 Soe Lara cele tee lee hewee s 18-3 19-1 10 38°5 121 
| 63-8 30 AQ Shes eee BPA Tee tacth dl Ia aeh at es 18-8 19-5 10 87°38 [22 
63-1 23 39 24 SAVIMA aS crac eke fire wee lela! 19 19-3 10 38°6 {23 
| RY a ek UR Pe Te A ae OE a eA be A Re 18-3 19-1 10 38°3 124 
GSO) Teel ica ee Rag Babee BV arrnics BAe a ene rae Save 18-4 19-1 10 38-6 125 
TU ACC TID Nm vase gen aL ea ee ge Mtg LP Mage ted be i a) ST DE Pe 19-2 19-6 10 39-1 {26 
LOUGH PS brite On erie eRrieieasc es Loic ues (cit SOUR HAN Bebe sce teed Seine 18-5 19-2 10 39: 127 
67-5 22-8 45-9 DOs ate ce atta hom atin Res ice tines 18-2 19-1 11 39-2 /28 
GG Poe Oe Pacesetter See nmsa ce Lateran ei [aces eReRbe Tsisete cies 18-8 19-6 10-5b 39-4 29 
GOR feet tei LD Oe ee ON oj ce leg anid fen ne Wee 18-5 19 10-5b 39-1 130 
66-4 SO sat heey aa eae ook Laan tid eeem cen ce ce uine.s 18-4 19-1 10-5b 39-6 131 
64-8 25 OES Cote ok lis Select te Lea ecto EL cc eisteten < 18-2 19-3 10 38°6 132 
COCR ME fAhndie Mandy (oe Sei eotc Rath Sea icicle ceil ESE neal Peete as Pear 18-6 19-3 10 38-3 133 
GO-9s fre hss ste Aes Poe NU (sie) Re Be Ea i Pe 18-1 19-3 10 38°8 434 
G48 fee oes 4] OEM Games kel e ce See [ os oe RaR NG 18-4 19-5 10 38-8 135 
CISL JL Skate Bae ord Sectoid bck tatcie RMee haitise ee. al Caen an Hee ICR ae 18-5 18-9 10 38°2 136 
Gas Gu toct ie wal: SD aaa RRR HI arae cE Plo ere Mate ete Lia's foils. ave 18-7 20-4 10 38-9 137 
66-1 18 35 35 IAS ONL ie stereo are Meese tetera 18-6 19-1 10 38-3 138 
OGsdi le Sawsacataseceee 25 BY Ga ia) ieaeaoreatt ea ee 18-9 19-4 10 39-1 139 
Gerda ee ras Te RSA tos Wa eee [eeeiacotiens [ae akice ee Lt abramee 18-3 19-3 10 37-8 140 
66-4 22-5 BAO eT TE Reclame |S re a Sc al Pea ie 18-5 19 uty! 38-5 {41 
OOO Te dese Soles Veen, 8 OID Ware te tel latte eee 18-5 19-5 10 39-2 142 
FOCI iis Bue Caney (od eae | eka cicurit al Troe fe.Eh Ki eee eet (Ge Eee 17-8 19 10 39-3 143 
ONDE AiG? oats Puc Peat anh ta ihacar eae Mem (Aa, te Rg OM IaE a endl i acon SR 18-4 19-4 11 39-4 144 
64°83 to. oP ae BH to eal bol a Ae On Ae el eo Pa 18-7 19-5 11 38-4 145 
GOO: Hee CASS ingen PANE eae. [Ren Tee ae Vee Be 18-2 19-4 11 38°3 146 
G2 Oy ena. 32 Sere se eck SL eho Uh ee | ..8. ae 19-4 19-5 12 38-6 147 
OOO (Abs Siege Ott a Binion Cok cueiz Peck (ASL OR US IRR ard Wee gee as eee 18-2 19-4 11 38-5 148 
(oy ATA | Abs ane eek DD SeeR ie, 31 SOT) Uwe ck take 23°3 18 19-1 11 38-9 149 
GOs) eee dees 35 OMIT DOR RIEACALAIE SPUMENAE osh) ARCOUe | 18-2 19 11 38-9 150 
63-1 28-0 41-1 55 15 B Laster SOO) ami tek Maces 17-4 20-4 10-0 36-2 
64-8 28 40-3 OUD) [Mes Be Soon ee Bees 17-3 19-5 10 35°5 151 
ACY an a ee 7 rc [key 5 ghee War gd kanes der aby ic Re ease I a ee 17-5 21:3 10 36°9 152 
60-0 30-2 36-1 rot Be WAN a 32-0 20-0 16-7 20-6 10-0 36-3 
58-3 31 35:6 ZOrOk |e ees Sora the atten 16-6 21-7 10 35-6 153 
59-3 Db 33°7 DOR) Beet ees be Lian ake 19-5 Vist 20-1 10 37-3 154 
58-5 28-5 35:3 LSis 7} RAO tse [ee ck ie % re 20-4 16-6 20 10 35-8 155 
63-8 36-3 39-7 222) HERON Lew Iie eomertul elm, 3 16-5 20-5 10 36-6 156 
61-9 29-9 36-2 2-4 49-0 Bore. icdoraebtetens 17-3 20-5 10-0 37-5 
OOPG: Heese. Sw Ae treme & | Oe 2 eh en ot GRU te SERS 17-4 20-3 10 37°5 157 
61-3 29 SOE D dies Bye ce | Som cee opete | ee rotenaete aera canst 17-8 21 10 38-3 158 
61-2 30-5 35-7 7A) a PER 8 ae AY Cort, OE A ek 17-8 20-1 10 37-3 159 
62-4 30-8 37-8 20-8 40 BSie Talkers 17 20-2 10 37-2 160 
63-8 29-3 SOME EL NL Peet Le [Oe Beate ik em, oe 16-9 21 10 37-4 {61 
66-0 28-1 35-3 23°0 27-8 Boil tarcketosstere 18-6 21-0 10-7 41-0 
63-6 31-3 BO Onis eee 27-8 PASS) RAs ees ae 17-7 21-5 9a 39-8 162 
65 30-7 1s el (eons RET ohn chek neue aces eT A Et Re 18-5 22-2 10-5b 41-1 163 
67-7 32:5 38-4 DON a Me vahete cbs ave betaine eed ateher aie shane 18-3 22-5 11-5b 39-5 164 
66 24-7 BEAN (hess Gute Raa PAST TTS Bier See 18-7 19-9 10 40-5 165 
67-4 25-5 BP hy el Cibo cata tore ane CB Tl Rear 17-8 19-1 10 40-2 166 
66-9 23-7 SAMO Ren peeee cists Iepaee oRe ae [te lar ma ioke ahaa ee 19-1 20-5 11 40-9 |67 
Gi SNe sk fen DOMME Uerctaetee a eee ars torus [Peat proto otera tamale 19-2 20-7 11 42-1 168 
Goad pikes es SORT Cae Coe AR Gale Mh let hia lke ake 19-4 21-3 12-9a 44-1 469 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














: i & Canned Vegetables 

a on o| o@ | wf > m 2 

a q Cs |B > jes aS! q tp 

g6/% [ef /E2]2 | 8/2 | 23] 08] o8|¥2 les [2 

LOCALITY 43| 8 |38les/2 |es]/2 |ee2) $s] 25/38 188 | 
2 i ART RR Ftc I A a Ih eed P= Se RS Rt) OF) Cr Lom. 
gg | S4 [£4 |4s | 54/32] Gs [S88] 32 | 3a | Ge [Shs] oA 

| be oH tH | © Oo 5 he col mk gk =) Bl 6 
2a] $8 |S] 28/28) 2) $8 |s38| 8 | £8 | 38 gos) 28 

2) ~Q m fy [eet ©) font H Ay oO fQ faa] io) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).............. 34-5 6-9} 19-5} 4-2] 5-7] 9-8] 12-6 | 14-2 | 14-5 | 15-0 | 13-3] 6:5] 7-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 35:9 7-5 | 20:0) 4:6] 5-9] 9-8 | 12-1] 14-7] 14-7] 15-0 | 14-5] 66] 7-3 
6-7-8-8 | 20 SSP Bs 7 19e9: | dd Sia 67) 14-9 a Oar tees 6-3 | 7-9 
6-7-7-3 | 20 4-81 6-11] 10 11<O014- SH 1456015 eee. Gestitmeeiners 
73a} 20:2 | 4°71 5-9] 9-9 | 12-4 | 15 15 LESAN ect 6 tildes, 

6+7-8 20°3 | 4-4 6 9-7 | 11-8 | 14-6 | 14-4 | 15 13-6 | 7-3) 7 
8-8a| 19-6 | 4-7] 6 9:6 )e un REARS CaN ih hae © 5 6-9 | 7:3 
38-3 6-7a| 20 4-8} 5-91 10 12-7 | 14-7 | 15 15-2 | 15 6-7 | 6-8 
33-1 7-3 | 19-8 | 4-5] 6 9-9 | 11 14-7 | 14-6 | 14-8 }...... 6-5 | 7-7 
New Brunswick (ayerage)........ 33-8 7-5 | 20-0] 4-5] 5-9| 9-7 | 11-3 | 14-8 | 14-6 | 15-0 ]...... 6-4] 7-6 
$8=—Moneton oii Pi. bei she ek ters biatstatere 83-8 8 20:5} 4-6] 5-8] 10 1-40 14-65 14°5 Pb eal se 6-5 | 7:6 
9—Sainti Jon. .i.4./' xine sie p-oteteie 34-5 | 6-7-3 | 19-4 | 4-2] 5-9 | 9-7 | 11-7 | 15 Se fa ey bce, Sie 6-8 | 7-2 
10—Fredeticton.............005- 30 7-3 | 20-1] 4-8] 6-3] 9-5 | 12-1 | 14-7] 14-7 | 15-1 ]...... 6-4 7°6 

LI=Bathursto: see eveieis bse Moe Lee ae Ba VAL IOs 8 eek 5-7 1 (9sbat 10 D5 a ee 1 Use BRI a 5:7 | 8 
ce oe (CAVETABE) He lames e wean 32-6 5-4116-1] 4.0] 5-6] 9-7 | 11-9 | 12-8 | 14-5 | 15-4] 11-5 | 6-2] 7-7 
AR SUES, SAPS 07 Sen ee te OPO a 34 5-7-5 | 18-3 | 3-7] 5-8| 9-7] 12-5 | 13-3 | 14-3 | 14-9 |......] 6-6] 7-4 
1s TPhree REVOra Ge eM Ma 32-4 {5-3-6 15-1} 4 5-5 | 9-7 | 11-9 | 13-3 | 14-5 | 15-3 | 12 5-8 | 8-3 

14—Sherbrooke..............006. 33-5 5-3 | 15 4-2] 6 9-8 | 12 pA Nb a Oe a assy A bee 6 8 
B= SOreys seis ke ei Ar etait 31 {4-7-5-3a] 15 4 5-3 | 10 1A Pa Wi fe a a Ly dea? ek 6-4 | 8-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31:6 4 16-3 | 4-1 6 9-9 | 12-1 | 12-4 | 14-8 | 15-2 } 11 5-8} 7:3 
7 Sb; PONS Es, de sheets Bete 33-1 Hal Le-OMnee Ly por ole Oed la Out asda Wil Occ ilatetstets 5-9 | 8-2 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 31 5-3 | 14-9 | 4-1 5-1 O70 7112 Ok Ae 3 BS cite es 5-7 | 7-1 
190= Montreal) yic)cjs't 4si(h toe eae icine 83-7 |5-3-6-7 | 17-5 | 3-8} 5-4] 9-5 | 11-9 | 12-4 | 18-2 | 14-7 ]...... 6-2 A es9 

20s EMT yee ss Same! ee ia ahah ane 33 {5-3-6 a | 15 3-8! 5-5 | 9-5 | 11-8 | 18-1 | 14-4 | 15-4 ]...... 7 Suieina 
Ontario (average)................. 34-6 6-3 | 17-8} 4-1] 5-6] 9-1] 12-7 | 13-6 | 14-1 | 14-6 ]...... 6-2 | 7-0 
Lee MUL EUW Eb hysteria: Awe eee oeelo dean 33-4 6-7'| 16-9\} 3-9 | 8-7] 8-9 ] 13-4) 13-3.) 14-3 | 15-7 )|...... 6-6 | 7:8 
22-—Brockwalle. i). gas aston 31-9 6-3 | 14-2] 4-1] 5-6] 9 1225 ido Ol elit pen un aes oe 6-2 | 7-9 
QB SINGS COT ovioine/ ated cece ae aes 83-2 |5-3-6-7 | 15-9 | 4-3} 5-3 | 9-1] 12-2 | 18-4 | 14-2 | 14-8 ]...... 6-7 | 7-3 
24—Belleville..............0.0005 32-9 |5-38-6-7 | 16-4 | 4:3] 5-2] 8-9 | 12-1] 18 144 Wl TASB Woe ects 5-8 | 6-5 
25—Peterborough................ 36-4 |5-3-6-7 | 18 4-1] 5-4 S27 Ged oS Mi dor Shae dy Lente. 6-1] 6-3 
26--Osha wa io. fe A Cah 35-6 (5-3-6:7 | 18-6) 3-9 |. 6-6 | 8-9 | 18:1 | 13°6'| 14-4 [ooo fees. 6-5 | 7-1 
Fa MORTAL Keto aie cenisen emt: 35-8 6-7 | 17 4-1] 5-2] 8-9 | 12-4 | 14 1453 4 Bale cea. 5-9 | 6-2 
2S HOLTONEO | Heh) ceed MU Sadik eckomier 36:9 O27 i LS el 4s 1 0G S, 8-8. 12S Nis Leda s tae Ole separ 5-9 | 7-1 
29—Niagara Falls................ 34-2 6 iW cA |) 2 BR a WY TS fe cc a pe ef) (ia bedor cS Ram IS YOUN eyed Fes I 7:3 | 6-6 
30—St. Catharines............... 36-3 | 6-6-7 | 19-1 | 4-2 | 6-5 |° 9-1 | 12-5 | 13-2 | 14-3 | 14-9 |...... 6-8 | 7-2 
Sl TACO Fas vias ches stevenemeree 35-1 6-6:7 | 17-7 | 4-2 | 5-8 8-8 | 12-4 | 13 1326 143 Wh ike 6-2 | 7-1 
Bor BLANUOLrGys \. eid eens bee 35-6 | 6-6-7 | 18-8 | 4-1] 5-3] 9-1] 18-4 | 13-8 | 13-8 | 14-3 |...... 6 7:2 
BET CN NMR tM aan Sova ANGLING AN At 37-9 6-7 | 17-8 | 4 5-6 | 8-8 | 12-8 | 18-8 | 18-9 | 14-3 }...... 5-8 | 7:3 
S4—-Giuelp mee We dy SNe 36-8 6 18-7 | 4 5-7 | 9 1256, [elas den doco Witla A Mcrae 5-8 | 6-9 
BO—-INItCHONEL, 3/23. .c doce ul Hele 35°38 6-7 | 17-8 | 3-9] 6 8-9 |-13-3 | 18-9 | 14-1 | 14-9 ]...... 6-4 | 7-3 
B6--Woodstock. alia iii aes 32-7 6 16 3:7 | 5-8] 8-9 | 12-7 | 14 LG tod le ope (Ate en 6-1} 6-5 
Sie OLLAUOVE ve eM e e Loh tebe 36-2 Dro Lisa oO lo De Sil OO. 12s Ohi la-Ou |) Leesa io Meiers aes 6:3 | 6-7 
Boon donee ie ht tele: eee ey 32-3 6-7 | 18-8 | 4-1] 5-5] 8-9 | 12-1 | 18-6 | 14-2 | 14-4 ]...... 6 6-7 
39=—Bhs LOMAS, 5... Lis chutes 33-9 |0°8-0"7'|. 20-6 ],° 4-2 | 5-8 | 9-5 | 12-7 | 18-651 18-6 foc... e. 5-7 | 6:8 
40-—-Chatham oy tio gan ayo! 5-3 | 18-3 | 4 5 SEO 1220 1S Sin) 1S Gi ees ene orcs eee 5-3 | 5-4 
AT——WiANGSOP ira bisaie bs « clceioe chris 35-1 |5-3-6-7 | 17-8 | 4-2 | 5-4 reHOC! yun Ada yo fa bess | FG D8 a ie al aes ee 5-5 | 5-9 
Oi set a1: Wy RG a | MOT 33:6 | 6 18-8 | 3-9] 6 9-4 | 12-8 | 14 gh ea Ta ek ee 6-7 | 5-6 
48—Owen Sound.............+.+- 33 6a | 16-6] 38-9] 5-4] 9-4 | 12 payer fi ipl are Wa Wa 6-1} 8-1 
44—North Bayes vesaces de veltee 35-6 | 6-6-7 | 16-9 | 4-3 | 6-3 | 9-9 | 18-3 | 14-2 | 14-2] 15 |...... 6:7 | 8-5 

BS—- SOA DULY. Uais s dicictee node eine! eke 34-4 6-7 | 16-3] 4-2] 6-1 OQ IOs Hu tora dem elas O ile, 6-1] 8 
AG Cobal hie ects doe euk ie 34-7 6-7a| 16-6 | 4-2] 5-8} 9-7 | 14-4 | 14-9 | 14-6 | 15-4 ]...... 6 6-8 
EYE OP tantacy bavssueU Old mint ys mua cet 34-1 » 6-7) 18-7 | 04-4 | 6-9 | 9-6 | 18-2 | 14-3 | 14-5 | 14-8 j.d.... 5-9 | 8-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 35 6-7 | 15-5 | 4-1 6 Qs Wf ee oul Lese eloise: [eerie G6 lier ale 
9 PortiArtour: so. oth abe a 84-7 | 6-6-7 | 24-2 | 4-1] 5-6] 9-5 | 11-9 | 18-3 | 13-6 | 14-5 ]...... 6:3 7:5 
60—Fort William... ...)....0.02.5 33:7 | 6-6-7 | 20 4 Bed 1) 4820 1256 ISG h elidel. tae Oat oe ee Go Ne edie 
Manitoba (average)............... 34-2 7-0 | 21-9 | 3-8} 5-7 | 9-1] 18-2 | 15-3 | 15-1 | 15-7 |...... 7-0) 7-3 
SIR-Winniper ss. bor Ol Gh ten 34-3 |6-4-8 21620 0897 | 6-5.) 829) 13839) | 14 So 146 bs Talat 6-9 | 7:3 
62-—Brandon yyy) f a tas betas 34 0 16-4—7-1 22-6. 83-9 | 598 | (9222 12-5 11h. 7 1536 | ose... 8 7 30h eee oe 
Saskatchewau (average).......... 34-3 7-0 | 22-8] 4-0] 5-7 | 8-8 | 12-7 | 15-6 | 15-9 ]......]...... 6-7 | 5-7 
Do UOeIMA wwe ee. ee A ae 35-5 QNDE ed Gedo | ESS We 1OsAel bs 4a Leese eee tel. 6-6 | 5-7 
54—Prince Albert............... 33-6 OC: 4U22- ON 4e3 RH s8 Nl PSee [1288 || Looe ange | acess oe ae ZG Rete 
5d—Saskatoon. 6...) ve eee ee 34-7 C2 obs Del mae LL Deal oboe Os dts sO) neon mueeo laces cone ae GRO eae we 
56-——Moose daw. to es 33-2 e223 Aa aeO-t, Oe Soh OC Ga Le * Os) MLO On mikes || Ale Gell .. oy .kes 62k, eae 
Alberta (average)................. 35-9 7-9] 23-3] 4-1] 5-5 | 8-9 | 18-5 | 15-6 | 14-7] 15-7] 18-8] 7-0) 5-1 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36-3 8 PRY OV | wit eae (ey ieee 8-8 | 12-9 | 17 1a O) 5 ee a 6-7 | 5-2 

58-—-Drumheiler................. 37 8 23-19) 4-31 5-7) 69-1 18:7 | 16 152) 0S SOM an Wed). Reels ° 

59—Edmonton................-. 33°4 |7-2-8 23°2) 18° 84i /Os3 8-7 | 12-7 | 15-5 | 14-9 | 16 130 Sri cde wee ee 

60—Calwany si. 4. actions serie 37 8 22:8 | 4 D4) PESO 14d) 4 ON Ia 7 See ou as 7 5 
6l-—Lethbridges enh ae ee 8 23° Gil) WA Didleisieeia’s 8-9 | 14 15-4 OL a esildiMeaeiae sects G39 i eee 
British Colaanhia (average)....... 36-2 9-0 | 23-9] 4-5] 6-1] 9-3 | 18-0 | 15-0} 15-5 | 15-7 | 13-2] 7-9] 5-6 
OPH OIniG: ahs. eee eee 35-6 Sa 238 DM aul cme 9 1226 | 14:6)) 1494 [1b <3 eos ee 8:3] 5:3 
GS=AINGIBON D2 Gee Wants Mee eo Ly ey cba CoReas 9 QA GiGlimeaeD he va. 9-2 | 12-6 | 15 WG AT Teil cae s S814 Bos 
GA rail ye la taiie een encde efit 34-2 9 24:3 | 4-2] 6 9-3 | 14 1467) 16-91 1G. 8M). cee S67 Tomes 

65— New Westminster........... 34-8 | 9-9-6] 23-5] 4-3] 6 9-4 | 13 14-4 | 14-6 | 15 1394). 7 5 
66—Vancouver............0.060. 35-5 | 9-9-6 | 22-8] 4-1] 5-8} 9-1] 11-9 | 14-3 | 14-6 | 14-7} 12-6] 7 |...... 
GTEGNACEOTIA, nee whic ceo cele ee 36-6 9 23-3 | 4-3 | 6-6] 9-2 | 14 14°87) /014-9 | (be Ql jee. 7-5 | 6:4 
6S Nanaimo ae We ke 39 9 24-1] 4-7] 6 Qos OL Deda Sit 2 ie Smale vines Wee. eee cs 
69—-Prince Rupert............... 37-5 | 9-10 | 25 Leo mee 10 13-9 | 17 TO a wane 1337-15" 8-8eloriee 





a. Grocers’ quotation. { Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 


——— 











1943] PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 1051 
AND RENTALS AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1943—(Continued) 
Apples 8 me 
@Q 
. g g e c-"] 
Q a 
5 g g 4 )2 | £8 | 8¢| Be] sg. | fs 
ot a: : ce Sat) Cen Balt ae | taut setee | te pes 
8 8 3 g a A a By Ae Es Ses 38 5.9 
$e | oa Ec 6 e@ | $5 | 8 | g&8 | gh | Ex | go | Sa | Be 
or -—— om Q— eM i - & = aoe. noo as Sco moo 
8] es | #8 | 88 | BB | Eg | #8] s8 | g8 | ge | 38] Es | gx 
5 a 5a a ‘a Sa o @ roy 7 roy om 
a cs Ay a o ea fo) 4 iS A, si e) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
52-0 9-7 17-8 14-1 15-8 15-7 15-1 42-7 43-9 t 21-6 t 46-4 
BS Bide ie os. 18-8 14-6 15-5 15:0 Peck d: 48-3 51-6 38-9 21-5 36-9 49-2 
‘hd me Sa ed an Pe TO SGE carer a's Romine gic 46-8 BE Pek eee oe tee 48 1 
hg Lai ae 22 15-5 LGA0Uh Otc, Pasian ae 50-4 49-9 38-2 21-3 37 49-7 | 2 
EU Rb, TAG Was mie dec 14-7 OT Ee aS | MeeEH 45-6 i Lan iP Pe es RRS EY reed. 49-2 | 3 
iE! Pena Tie 15 14-3 1 UE atte el EDA Oe 48-5 BOE be os dsl hideubuede esa 49-2 | 4 
AVM Fabs Dee Eto le eee Ld age kort 168 pF Re Be 53-3 tia BREE a RU AEN VOU ry a lady 5 
cage (SUD Sh See gt RP eh 13-8 15-2 Yee MPAA Oe 45-2 48-3 39-5 21-7 36-8 49-71 6 
re Peer eens 17-0 12-7 16-6 1s? ees. 48-2 56-3 39-4 20-2 34-7 49-7 | 7 
rt Sh OO Waste gaa 15-5 14-4 15-8 15 Othe 46-4 SED Ns ceedehe ae. 36-0 49-5 
BO a ie 13 14-3 16-5 ba aa (IB ey abe 44 OBS Tae ie kes BBM eR, <4 8 
La i ei aa 18 14 Toate ee Bea 47-2 EO PY tA ee She CY EY AMIN iinet 9 
Uae BEORIAT LEDS FT ely Wee he: 14-5 15-3 tf fas. 45-7 | Et dal (EP ae Re) oe os 49-5 |10 
«V4 Bi BY SRR eh BE te ae VSS Sa he Wi RI deca geen ei ST 48-5 1p IOs 4 DR arena) eM RU On ICR Widnes Ue borg 11 
53-0 8-5 17-0 14-7 16-7 16-6: 228s: é, 42-3 42-4 37-7 20-9 35-9 46-6 
17 AE LAR ge OA era Od 14-8 TO Ge. oe, vPeen ees 44-2 48-6 36-1 21-4 35 48-3 |12 
CL oe ites LN 16 15-3 DD een RIL a MUN (Ar Ke 40-8 44-8 BSG il ehereete 35-2 49-3 |13 
Be S Tres 18 15-9 18-1 Th) eee: 40-6 41 39 21-6 38-8 48-3 |14 
SEL OW Malet sags yl 14-4 1: A A tee) Ri ERT a 42-4 TUE Seen Oe, Seta 36-1 45 15 
CEA TL WT i lac al Re San 14 15-1 15 [Lees 46-7 42-7 S852 Levi chew 36-1 44-7 |16 
52-4 Ao Ba as WP Blald fe eta NN pA Ry A SA |S ni 40-7 CY tee) CL 35-7 45-5 |17 
SY SCUS Ee yeh OA Se Pitre Whee | 14-7 164th one | eine, 43-6 AOS Visc exes 19-7 37-2 47-8 |18 
55-3 | ae tei 14-2 16-7 13-9 Pe 41-5 37-7 Sei Prticre lire 34-2 44-3 |19 
I Rie Gad el ae le Ca 14-3 16 ule Re AGL BATS e8 a8 oa ee aa ee 35 46-2 |20 
56-6 9-6 17-8 13-9 15-4 15-9: 20S... 41-4 42-9 35-2 20-3 33-8 45-9 
Lo LAN Pt) eee Sat RRS a a 00d ie ght Sa Des Lie cee Taennitng 3 40-6 7h GN OOM Ne | ERs ia 36:4 45-5 |21 
Bb Grirs je ee tec oe eek, POERe ac 1830 sok os Ros 44-3 AGG 11.035 east bya el tae fie ry aes 94 
54-3 (od Pe re 14 1E630 7 te Ea eg, 39-4 2050 Tee. 23-3 34-2 46-5 |23 
oe ee as ae PPE ar 1 na 13-6 13-5 15.0 Ree: 39-5 7 ea RR os Sek AME A 35 46-4 |24 
SpAricreus. .),. 19 13 14 16-3 aves, 40-7 42-9 35-7 19-7 35-3 44-8 |25 
Sok OE Sol ee eee ai bra, 9 mi eo 14-6 15. eee. 42-7 Abed (Nyce ORAL eh RU to aicee See 44-5 |26 
Lr RO Oe 2 eae way ) myae bet TARE Dead Ue Co ee: 40-1 SOO: The sg saute neh bite ats 44 |27 
58-7 O-Si te dhde de. 13-5 14-8 12-9: hse ae. 38-5 37-8 Ere a ee Se 31 44-5 |28 
|e a Py | 8 ee PO US eae Oe 15-3 WSF bedded. 40-5 ASS Piss kee peal 5 Boa oe eee 29 
STO tases es Pee aa ad cee 16 15-4 ga | apne 43-4 41-3 35 18-5 31-2 44-3 |30 
a hy | Ce 8 LOT ea 14-9 cs oiler | ies, CEM 41 42-5 So B ia oe ak 31-6 44-7 |31 
LY a RON SaaS Page Mie Be AC 14-5 oY GN RG gen eae AND 40:3 PhS ig be NR 19 32 46 |32 
DOr: beset el lecawas heat 15 16 ae a a 41-6 45-1 SB Akiheeen Hal, 33-6 45-5 133 
GOD Late We eee la ec awk, QS ak LL 14-9 15-6 Pere: 39-4 CN i Aa be pipmay res Bierce (hey tv gee» 44-9 |34 
oe EE ne Sibe BURN 4 15 14 16-6 10. 4. ek 38-2 43-1 Sora i Lueiaes 33-1 46-2 135 
OO Ae Ue eet as cc tie mi hoe ak a Tira Sete) aes aoe 41 1 Bs i (Cee we Ce Te 32 45-4 136 
Diaols eek tee eaten Oe 14-6 ee ee 40-2 AS Pie's xa Mahar ie 32-3 47 |37 
56-5 pl ere ae PE Ue be 15-4 18. Aeon: 40-6 BOS: 136 vain Sao 33 45-2 138 
DELON aaah aes Olas ch ok Ye Oe Late no ehis 14-9 16:0 been: 45-8 UR Ve eee dis tesa 33-5 46 139 
EM SS 4 ana e | Bae a Gee 15-3 The BER s: 40-2 ACR A, oes haces 32 45-2 |40 
57 9-5 19 13-2 TEP 0. ASS. GPa: 39-5 Ee eh lige LS, Testa ane 46-6 {41 
eee Tee RIEL, Mec) | RTO Ae og ag 40 4 Gs (RD RO eo OR MUS (AP 44-2 AOD Tae vie wales Paseliaea hte bs Lae aa Ones 
BIA Nas cree ets gov ct tee 12-7 13-9 Te Men ale g 40-8 PTE a Pen ee OND UIE Patho et 45 |48 
56-4 5 Ol ey oe 13-5 Wy OY GN Uo VSR 43-1 AGS) tives pul te ics ST Raa 44 
54-9 9-7 15 13-4 15-9 FE Ol 39-6 7 ee Ra ee 37 48 |45 
Gl-2 lasss eae 17 14-5 16-3 17d. wes. 43-1 CUE Bh Pee te MLN 37-3 49-5 |46 
56-9 A U8 pari Si 14-2 16-1 17-7 Lew 45-6 45-2 EGY ee CML 36-3 49-5 |47 
BOG heat ae gk 18 14-1 16 leek UR Rae 40-7 PE i Cope se 21 Skt Abie ew 48 
58 OO RS 12-9 16-9 Fe-8. oe ea: 43-9 PETC WES ean ERM eae parts ooNe. 44-5 |49 
55-3 Te a emp Pee: 13-3 pe ty | Aerie aie (ee ae 44-2 Pa BY PRON Mee SE Rony ened 45 150 
42-5 90-65} oc. ccc ee 14-1 16-2 16-3 15-0 41-1 MOSS BF cai atch 43-8 
46-3 Pesos eee 13-9 16-2 16 15 42-3 AO>G bile. cts Paget stdcderae ine 44-8 |51 
38-6 OR Earn Ra oe ec 16-6 15 39-8 ATP aS. Go AbL ate htc Bae Sen 42-8 |52 
33-8 9-5 18-0 14-3 15-8 16-0 15-0 42-5 42-3 74-9 22-3 63-6 47-4 
37-9 101i Osta 14-2 16-7 15 15 42-4 SOL Ook 1) Somat atte eens Se 53 
30:5 9-3 16 14-6 15 17-5 15 39-7 42-7 75-5 Di Oy bi ees 48-3 |54 
33-6 10 20 14-4 15-7 15-6 15 46-1 43 74-2 20-5 63-6 47-2 |55 
33-1 hy alee eyes Oe 1 Oe, eT MeO BE eS 41-7 PYG eae en wei, Wns) pee SOV) 46-7 |56 
46-4 10-2 17-3 13-6 17-7 15-0 15-2 41-9 41-8 70-8 23-0 58-3 46-2 
45-5 rio Sh Bate saa Ee Soe Wy alla | a 15 40-6 AGB ENS G6 oy be a ha ee 47-3 |57 
34-6 SOrGi | eaten 14-2 ea ee. 15-9 42-5 49 70°8 23-2 58-3 49 {58 
47-3 10-7 15 PEC) Aas aac) Mae 14-9 42-5 BES Laon ah ec lade ein top eee 44-3 |59 
52:5 10:3 22 13-9 17-7 15 15 40-4 hed LPs cco Dpto Irs Se 45-2 |60 
52-1 10-5 15 “ED 1 ek SCR ead Oe ee 43-7 BEB bd, suis legacies ane 45-3 |61 
60-3 9-9 20-0 AO BN os Made edld eiey < 15-2 41-8 41-0 69-1 23-6 57-2 44-5 
SOc. cae ene Parks tak Oe ic oR bak MISS S abeausthec de ae ans 15-7 46-8 42 TAD hid. coesn DOOR wo RP aes 62 
CA RA Ree eaten 29 St ey ieee) 8 eh ae ee Re I ee 40-4 ASE bee ea, 25 G0. stasis 63 
DET Wales hss eu Aad aces a Oe RS") Sean See oe eb RE") Se are ae 40-3 45-1 67°7 24 63 48 {64 
53-6 er TP Ye od RE es eR 3 RR Se a 14-7 39 OSE Wadccsdss 21-8 55-7 43-3 165 
ee Ale Diihe coh ed COME Vs Peed, GEER ohh ics ce Ie oe aid, Bade sae RL BGek P55. + ete sins chee pee em IOe 
78-2 peat i at: ee Be fat he, vse at: dered, aif canta: 46-1 Si bo Tb Renin Daeg tele 50 42-3 |67 
Pama e Lig fh < bile Py A ee Us Nae Poke a oc het lante ho Pe BOG 1205-25. 1, aes Sei de OER Oe ree 
Diehl choca. aunts 25 ee ee ks tb ae oh cs ae 40 AEA oe. Woke ae beaeea aes axe 69 
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TABLE IV-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














ep 
Sugar at (a) 
] r=} i 7] o 5 aaa i 
Blatt Safe fie Pl Gell peti gees ah 1s 
s B Pee 282 lg eae 0) sien on 8 2 
LOCALITY ay -Jf.]s2| 284 /[3:/o./4,.| 88] #o% on 
aa ES gm aq ae Ro Rees as ela G1 P 8 
Fel Seles) es |82s}]85sls5n|/88|/ 65] 388 BS 
Soa1/3a1/88) 83) 88a] ga)ea)] ga) sal] ee #A 
©) oa O Jeg] o > 0) nD M < ~Q 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents} cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-5 | 44-2 | 38-7 19-0 | 16-1 | 4:3] 12:9] 5-5 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4] 8-2 | 51-1 | 38-0 19-2 | 12-0} 4:7 | 138-1] 5-9 
HS VANOVE a vec whos crea sloteracuoih 8-6 8-4 | 52 37°8 19-6 | 10 3-9 | 12-9 5-8 
2—New Glasgow.............-... 8-2 | 8-2 | 54-4 | 37-9 20-6 | 10 4-4] 13-7] 6 
SAI MOTSE te ono tcilce idem + JB i es So a3 38 LiZe4) |e 5 12-7} 5-9 
A PHAR Lore bs Bere a cvate iene cua busine 8-5 8-2 | 50-7 | 38 21-4 | 16 4-9 | 13-6 5-7 
Wal SOD. o icbc ait ws sismientrcie eve ae: 8-3 8-1 | 51-8 | 38 ny fe el koe 4-5 | 12-2 5-9 
Hh —AEUrOL Sw is hs Be Bites ayy Oe 8-7 8-4 |] 53-1 | 38-1 LRG) von ae 5-2 | 13-4 5-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-6] 8-1] 55-3 | 37-9 18-5 | 15-0} 4-1] 18-4] 5-9 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4] 53-3 | 38-0 18-4 | 10-0 | 4-2] 12-7 | 5-7 
S—— MONCEON gree eels ie os sks tuo ete 9 8-8 | 56-2 | 38 19-8 } 10 4-4 | 13-4 5-9 
O—— Sait POW acs o-ore sis lols ose nis icte 8-4 8-2 | 49-1 | 38 17-5 | 10 4-5 | 12-5 5-5 
10—Fredericton....).......s.«0lesssss- 8-4] 8-3 | 58 38 185 a aa eee 4-11 12-8] 5-9 
7 KITES) 8 TPhual on big epee tte) Uy ae es Ree 8-6 | 8-4] 55 38 iol aT | Oa ae 3°71 12-1] 5-4 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7-8 | 43-7 | 39-7 29-3 | 15-0 | 4-3 | 12-1] 5-6 
PI2—Quepec. Wa... ek Ba book lotic 8-1 | 7-9 | 42-7 | 39-9 2024 1 wie 4-1 | 12-9] 5-8 
*13-——T bree Rivers... 63.0... 3) ass. 8-5 8 47-8 | 40-5 21-5 | 15 4-2 | 12-2 6 
*14—Sherbrooke................... 8 39-8 | 39-4 19-8 | 15 4-7] 12-5 | 5-6 
mila SOTOle. My URs Vhs, isco bbe aise 7-9 7:7 | 45 89°3 TD Gaia ele 4 11-4 5-4 
*16—St. Hyacinthe..........0002.. 8 7-8 | 40-6 | 40-7 20; 6) hee 4-5) 11-8 5+3 
PSG) VOMHBI iy % os ce Sheil 7-9 7-8 | 38-8 | 40 UO) aril Pewee east 4-8 | 12-8 5-7 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-5 | 48-4 | 39-4 20-8 | 15 4-3 | 12-5 5-9 
PIO Montreal ties Miss hte 8 7-8 | 44-9 | 39-6 aan | Onc 3-7 | 11-4} 5-3 
7d DS CAE Ue Aa a Eanes Ay Me Re) 8-3 8 44-9 | 38-9 22D a ee 4-1 | 11-6 5:5 
Ontario (average).................. 8-6 | 8-4] 43-3 | 39-0 18-9 | 14-1] 4:3] 12-5] 5-5 
el OT AWA OR. oo Pais ncisaw ohio 8-3 8-1 | 43-2 | 38-9 nia LS CBee a 4-3 | 12-3 5-6 
DO MEROC TING. 6. bis. 6 score shoiisioe S95) 8.0 Wale B | B88. 1 [20-7 1k ae OB VAL} ibe4 
Dae RIN EMM HE. oi 4 oth hays «shania didets 8-1] 7-9 | 43-2 | 38-6 he eee 4-7} 12-6] 5-7 
24—Belleville.... .......2 ve nce cee 8-6 | 8-4] 44-5 | 38-6 17-8 | 12 4-6 | 12-1} 5-6 
25—Peterborough................. 8-5 8-5 | 44-7 | 38-9 18-4 | 15 4-7 | 12-3 5-6 
26—Oshawa SAA kar SPAN Gee IOs RUE CS 8-6 8-4 | 48-8 | 39.2 19-1 | 12 4-3 | 12-5 5-9 
Pee OY LE SN nD aes 8 CRD MN 8-3 8-2 | 44-3 | 39-4 196) ee ae 3-9 | 11-5 5-4 
PR OTGELO 28 Ts oy Ly oak Gade 8-2] 8 45 38-6 ESe 2 | les 4 11-7 | 5-2 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7} 8-71} 43-8 | 39-5 19-5 |b Weae 4.2 | 12-9] 5-5 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-6 | 8-3 | 42-4 | 39 Uy ae ees 4-2] 12-4] 5-6 
BA ELAIMUtON Oo. ssc ols dren. 8-2 | 8-1] 40-4 | 39-2 18-8 | 10 4-3} 11-9 | 5:3 
Se AOPORUOT Ob. AE os clen salsa 8-4 | 8-3 | 45-8 | 39-2 13-6: eee 4-2} 11-9} 5-5 
8-9 8-6 | 42-8 | 39-5 DOE ee hee 4-1} 12-6 5-4 
8-5 | 8-5 | 41-9 | 38-6 Used |p) eee 4.21 12-6} 5-4 
8-6 8-5 | 39-2 | 39-1 Se Sle. yak 3-9 | 12-4 5-3 
8-6 | 8-5 | 46-1 | 39 15-3) aah 4-1 | 12-3] 5-4 
8-7 8-7 | 44-4 | 38-6 LSA eee 4-3 | 13-3 5-8 
8-6 8-4 | 44-1 | 39-2 iE peng 4-1 | 11-9 5-5 
BOS t, Winns) Nene: | i wk ele 8-6 | 8-6] 43-8 | 40-1 ESe 6 eee 4-1] 12-6] 6 
40—Chatham 4 COT eee Oa me ED 8-7 8-4 | 40-3 | 38-3 G4 cee 4-1 | 12-3 a 
AVR AOE oh c's Bis 2 piati esacobainioval fils S28 38-4 | 88-9 18-9 | 15 4-1] 11-8] 5-4 
Oss or kates SAY on ee ROI 8-8 | 8-7 | 43-3 | 38-6 1S Ale 4-4 | 12-9 5-9 
483—Owen Sound,...............-. 8-5 8-4 | 50-1 | 39 UGS +18) fa Re 4-4 | 12-6 5-8 
BAN GPO Bay. 6 boa oc. so tchesesecien 9 8-9 | 51-2 | 39-4 19-6. pene ee 4-5 | 14 5-8 
BOA ROGUR Ee oF cs coc soled us 8-8 8-5 | 43-6 | 39-3 20-3 | 15 4 13-9 5:8 
46—Cobalt BA 5 AVE eed SS Oh RON 8-8 8-8 | 41-6 | 38-9 LOK. e eee 4-9 | 13-3 5:9 
47—Timmins...... iho a Hae owl gant 8-9 8-8 | 39-4 | 39-1 20-8 | 18 4-8 | 13-7 5-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6 8-5 | 40-7 | 39-9 AQ Bo tes noah, 4-3 | 13-1 5-2 
49—Port Arthur Ue Biase a thel gs eUker ty Shore 8-5 8-4 | 40-1 | 38-1 18-8 | 15 4-4} 13-1 5-2 
50—-Hort Walliam.4..0 5. bie 8-6 8-5 | 39-5 | 38-3 19-6 | 15 4-6 | 12-1 5-1 
Manitoba (average) ................ 9-1] 9-6] 41-4] 37-9] 18-8] 15-0] 4-1] 13-0] 5-5 
DEN IO Sh gin dane coe cheats ah 9-11} 8-9 | 37-5 | 38 18-6 | 15 4-3 | 12-2] 5-6 
OZ = erandons te Ge oe le eee 9-1 9 45-3 | 37-8 19 15 3-8 | 13-8 5+3 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-5 | 9-5 | 41-9 | 38-1 19-6 | 18-5 | 3-91} 14-0] 5-3 
53—Regina BE OT CO ey Sonate an 9-2 9-6 | 42-6 | 387-9 19-1 | 15 aro tebe’ 5-4 
S4-—-Frinee Albert.| .. wi)... dase. 9-9 9-6 | 39-8 | 37-9 ZORG Aes ee 4-1 | 14-3 5-4 
55—Saskatoon 9-5 | 9-5 | 43-4 | 37-7 20-2 | 20-6 | 3-8] 13-6] 5-2 
56—Moose Jaw 9-3 | 9-4] 41-8 | 38-7 18-4 | 20 4-3] 14-5 | 5 
Alberta (average) 9-2 | 9-2] 41-6] 37-9] 17-6] 18-3] 4-1] 14-1] 5-1 
—Medicine Hat 9-3 9-3 | 38-5 | 38-3 7A ee aes 3-4 | 13-8 5-1 
58— Drumheller 9-5 9-3 | 42-5 | 38-1 Vee ie!) 4-5 4 15 5:3 
59—Edmonton 9-2] 9 142-8 | 38-1 18-5 | 15 4-2|.13-7] 5-2 
60—Caleary HYNES: AL Mk. cies pte ay 9 9-2 | 40-6 | 87-5 17-5 | 20 4-3 | 13-4 5-1 
61—Lethbridge Ae een RIMES ELUM yy O 2 9-3 | 43-5 | 37-5 LY Aah ee ee 3-9 | 14-8 4-9 
British Columbia (avyerage)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 40-8 |} 38-4 19-1 | 23-0 | 4-9] 13-8 | 5-6 
Po HODHO: hey oi, os eee 9 9-3 | 41-8 | 38-8 VSG Ale ae a 4-6 | 14-3 5-2 
Mi Neem Ape I ee 9 9 43-4 | 38-5 19-9 | 25 5-2 | 15 5-5 
st coad 8 Ole PORN HPN) 8-9 8-8 | 39-5 | 38-2 19-1 | 25 5-8 | 14-4 5-4 
65—New Westminster............. 7-9 7-8 | 36-3 | 38-4 18-1 | 23 4-4 | 12-9 5-4 
POTN BOORO TEE eli ahaa Wt 8 8 37-7 | 387-9 19-1 | 14 4-7 | 12-2] 5-4 
Die NCROT IE We sc a's pia bo hide cious 8-9 | 8-4 | 42-4 | 38-2 191s 8,5 eee. 4-2 | 12-8] 5-7 
68— hate (2 0C0 rap apes Se eee ee |g ab 8-7 8-3 | 41-6 | 38-1 19-2 | 28 4-9 | 13-7 5+5 
C0 Prince Rinert ho occ sc ules 8-7 8-5 | 43-8 | 38-8 TO. 8 ihe 5 15 6-8 








(a) The prices in this column are those supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are the same for 
all months January to June. See paragraph 5 introductory notes. (c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


(d) Natural gas used extensively. (p) Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
$30-$45. (r) Few six-room houses are occupied by workingmen. 


C—O a 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNHE, 19483—(Concluded) 
Wood tRent 
S . £2 = Six-roomed 
2 ce ae Se 2 = a g oS ‘pales houses hii 
be = oa ao Parry 3 2 = - 6 1ouses with} incomplete 
3 as) BS§ 5 8 $4 8 on5 me © § |modern con- indent con- 
oS Oh Oe Soe Py Bow ea Sh veniences, | veniences, 
“s aa a2 a Ha = 2 0, =n gs. #8 | per month | per month 
'S) a8) an} oa) wa = 'o) S 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-320 11-348 14-187 8-692 10-245 8-895] 28-8 9-8 25° 647 18-871 
11-160 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 10-0 21-500 15-50 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6:00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
chil Hed seta eect eae eee cles eaee bois HE eee sete ANN RRC RE Sen Bake 20 URES BR IAT elaine 8 wih 9-9 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 20-00-33-00 |16-00-22-00 | 4 
1B Q5-13: Soi, Eels er O5 |i Ros St TOO see EATER eas Sd PES ee BHR GRU ee gasbses 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
nT OEP He od Ben Gael eee Cito, nated Meee, Buel oare Ae RE. s/s Bede | der AR: Bais aol leet go 10 18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-600 9-500 11-000 7-000 8-000 7:°500c 20-0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
12-817 9-060 11-750 6-500 7-500 §-000 28°8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05d 9-00d}10-00-11-90 7:00d 8-00d 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 |12-00-14-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
ED COTS OO Gilet ta a Seas [Id Pate, eA ke Bt RE Sar es Sa EL He Re aoe deere Mle 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
eS reer chy ea Ie Geeks Ady betel EAI eae Ages. AeA Ie SR eden 29 Pn (PI Re coe ne are | Ie eine: See Me (Re ag 9-8 23-00 16-00 }11 
13-731 13-406* 15-145* 8-800* 10-250* 11-000*| 26-7 9-4 24-714 18 -250 
ORESU 7h) Oy SOE rege ae Sail is rank TR (ie eel RO (ohm Rte ie ert ean ee ae 6 | i ae 9-5 (23-00-3300 Uti s iets «oe 12 
14-25 10-00 16-00c 8-00 12-00¢ TO: OOR ee 9-7 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
14-75 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 9-6 |28-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 He 
SE Ree RR ae Le cher cde tee baileilavererarae cratetoone lla ooh auenarere, avabe ai crenata se ctchat tan tal liaeromuchat ems lame elie stcate eae Qe GY ihe sega y Sheil hae aie tetera oe 
TS S000 250s Ml geese. SRS See eee) Sine caterters. ota lea tciat ama a Gite alae oleic hic lemetM a alas adulee 9 18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
OPN apne te) Pie eo Dae de Sete te sclthe ele credetsecnctor as ae eee are SE MONI de MMT a ese ade, 6.4 RNC RDC nga coleerd LAG ay ne fe Senge 17 
Oe DOM Rice We ieee LZ O06 Adcrek oare toe hed clap OC aie ain cher, 25 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 {18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33 18-67 10-00 ll: too 11-00-13 -002 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
-00 11-00 12-00 6-50 SOU ieerlen ecck rome liaeiieats ae 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-971 12-625 13-5238 10-000 41-758 10-575 270-5 9-6 27-380 20-343 
TAS OV) 8.0K, PES Nas SHO eee ee sel lettre eels Spat: [Ps Pas Spare tare ba tase elie ke Veae kllia sy andes « 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
AV. SAO ie N= ts Romie Baht Pi a Rae eer TN Sty A eRe a A A 20] 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00e 13-00e 25 9-6 |26-00-32-00 |20-00-26-00 |23 
13-50 14-00 16-50 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-4 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 13-00 16-50 11-00 14-00 9-00 22 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 17-00 18-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 22 9-5 |25-00-82-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
“oo HE AS A ORES EEE ORE ORE BRS 6 Et RED Oc ORSON ME J yak Ok Lbs Bene EL LNs ies) rs a ORR ac UR 9-8 |20-00-28-00 }16-00~-22-00 |27 
14-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 TB eOOr | vise eee 9-2 |31-00-40-00 |21-00-30-00 |28 
13-00d d d d 3 le yea ssa eps 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-50d d d d d 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
TS OOP nen. SOON lint as a cra seul eae eects lo ape 12-75 30 9-5 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
14-00d d 13-00-15-00 d 9-00-10-00 d 28 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 132 
13-50d d 16-50d d 13-00d da: 25 9-6 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
DAR OO reese ate caevenavere li cbeivateke titer rvato lov encc arco M eteranecell sacterauanter sue fecatal have Ptbaereee fon abe [el raters ace 9-2 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
LSS ieee aa. ect me eee | yaar e ee rate tewe hace teu LPI susilieretarctayerec cost exec lichen an ere ear el siortl oun ate me se 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
AS OGD alte eeeee eacrerste lle vats AEC OP era Halo toia bo store ests Hfic cucsnsimea nl atanncillad eee ereretars ete fiedioctas ee 9-5 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
LS TO LORIE Wo Ea as Gaeta pais | ersten ERP Seer ahead Pace eetaiee Stans he None ebese ade oo 5 ohall cotmerennret a ragga ictalfis satis 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
13-50 d 18- d 16- Mh as Varsccias ca 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
14-00-15-00 d 16-00-18-00 d 11-00-14-00 | 8-00-12-00 25 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00d d d d d cee dicen, Werle 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-75d d 18-00d d 14-00d Calin, eh ae ee ena 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
14-50d d d d d Gy nl Stcraatels ae 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
EA OO eal ee ste rites « Aeletel| c.sstes rete fave, «cv ot i ket oiame se Oke ailitue, Sa tinle ere etl Reka Ete elaee |e bhstay Ce: aes 21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 43 
Se Rohe Steal, 5 lives sateen TERS It he secu eicie ey Pete atepeccieiait cei aifine cyarsiie teats Bari] neoms miermkereletg rel fel eisietsrersts TOR Rt tore eee ee eee mene 5 cu | Ac 
LD" QO=16>50 [oars ware heres Lo. 75-16; 0c ILA he 10.50¢ 10.50 30 9-9 |80,00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
Ste wg aera rd [ress Cay sale cic LOR SOC Wea ets | Faces. D0=9 975 AR ee see 30 Oe Ot OER ag Oe Uae seer ae NO 
EN Rat sete tan dein elare re cit ate | shears) Rune cnet 0-00 VT SDS Elica. eae eee aie 39 9-5 p 47 
12-00 10-00 gy UMS ee ee 11-00 26 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 QD Ou als treo 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 LODO wei. ee ae 30 9-8 |23-00-383-00 |17-00-23-00 150 
ASS5O0ON iE Ge. ees ee ale Sov ne Seren 9-688 10-438 9-43) 31-5 §$-9 26-750 19-500 
DAO 15 OO ia eet eecactonateys din tie cheys h ocaiess 7-50-11-00 | 8-50-12-00 | 9-00-10-25 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
esa hace cers ater linreis eacke eae cee 8-75-11-50 | 9-25-12-00 9-25 28 9-9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
ie TS SIE NEY Cec REE AE eal enh SO eee 7-458 9-419 11-233 28-8 10-6 2¢°875 20-090 
REP aR tes. <. cots [tier tele ea Nets > | ero sche ramet 8-50-10-75 | 9-50-11-75 11-25 27 10 28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
PL SEO OS Or ee Ol Le Sead 5-50-6-00 Ce Q0=% 50, CVs cra weeee cs 30 10 20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
Seer aeneielsiaeeecahets vias, wre etaleteetaia| ake siarerareratre ers 7:00 7-50 9-25 30 10 22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
CER. ste Aer tee «| Cectcispeborcee millions scatabece aleeata: « 11-40-13 -20 13-20 28 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
Be A ONE Ck de Caecthn. ca, apt Hee shaven thas oe gate 10-000 10-7350 5+ 233 27-8 10-3 26-125 18-625 
d d da d pola Mi Wilh pods SAM 10-2 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
A ES OG TORR Neh AA SOT SESS CAH NOLS EAE EEN ich OPM Ecce rh (Cc) on AO 4-25 30 10-7 r r 58 
d d d 10-00d 11-00d d 30 10-2 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
d d d d 10-00-11-00d) 6-40- 8-50d 26 10-1 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
d d d d 4-00d 25 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
ROSOG70)| anecortses oie aces ee oo 10-375 9-975 6-450 35-0 10-6 23°313 17-688 
SPREE SR ERE Rahs vil arom OE RR tehahe ahere Nias, wtota ebay nian TOReey a, oh Pane cRNA milets rahe: s Bhs [a Racdysb ale was ata wooly Shae 10-6 16-00 14-00 |62 
yO TO NE Ry bee al bee BRYAN V9 8.8 10-75-11-75 |12-25-13-25 5-50 40 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Be Sy eee terol Socte cals frais’ esis’ eto) ade ere earls 11-00-11-75 |12-25-13-50 |............ 40 10-7 |27-00-32 -00v| 22-00-25 -00v|64 
IQ er cA eds det tee |b eae eee tai ets <Riat vies +50 4-00 30 10-3 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
LOE 7 Omer lat eer cae iame fas | steyleretare atte rote fiers Giese eevee ea tee aera eee 4-00- 6-50 30 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
PRR Pathe re RoMln Geer He tana gatabts w ctereeed clavate 85 25—183 1911) O00 10 ODF Gres. Stee elie aarues 10-8 {20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
PP RMP esher sin toysll caress esvadtiees See o ley sss oueyatone bela | micuech a oeiai ene 4 DOO) sceinyets are 10-5 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 {68 
12-00 35 11 20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


Os OC ec oC cs 





(v) Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; d 
* Sales tax 4% in Montreal and Quebec, and 2% in the other cities in the province are not included in the 


fuel prices. 


tWorkingmen’s houses. 


modern, $24-$28; 


semi-modern $20-$24. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com June} June | June} June} June | June | June} May] June 
Tuodities 1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 1926 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943} 1943 
SAT ComMOdItIES 2 foe a wos eerie: 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9} 97-3|100-1] 93-4] 67-5) 73-2) 81-6] 90-0} 95-8] 99-2) 99-5 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 

I. Vegetable Products.............- 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0} 86-2}100-6| 84-8} 61-5} 61-9] 70-6) 77-7| 84-4] 90-4) 91-3 

II. Animals and Their Products..... 76 | 70-9)127-1|145-1) 96-0|100-8]107-7| 58-5) 71-2] 77-0} 89-9|102-31106-5|106-7 

III. hie Textiles and Textile Pro- 

CES Oe HUES M RI ERR E RW ae 85 | 58-21157-1)176-5|101-7| 99-7) 91-6) 69-9] 66-6) 83-9) 90-8) 92-0] 91-9] 91-9 

Ve Wood "Wood Products and Paper 49 63-9} 89-1)154-4}106-3}100-1] 94-0) 61-7| 77-1) 87-4] 96-11101-8}107-6|107-6 

bVibron and Tts'\ Products! 2.2%: 2.5. 44 68-9)156-91168-41104-6/100-0) 93-8} 85-3) 97-0)102-7)112-7)115-3)115-1)115-1 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 

PrOCUCEs ihe UL aT at 18 | 98-4/141-9)135-5| 97-3] 98-7] 98-7) 68-0) 69-2|76-7 178-1 |78-4 | 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Pro- 
UCTS aE eran Mery acte ets f crcia ore 83 56-8} 82-3)112-2}107-0| 99-0} 93-0} 82-7] 84-6} 88-9} 96-0} 99-9]100-6)100-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. . 77 | 63-41118-7|141-5|105-4/100-0} 95-6) 80-8] 77-7} 85-6} 99-6|102-2|100-5)100-6 
Classified according to purpose— ‘ 

I. Consumers’ Goods...........206. 236 | 62-0|102-7)1386-1} 96-9}100-6) 93-4} 70-4) 73-7) 82-5) 90-6] 96-0} 97-3) 97-5 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco... 126 61-8)119-0}150-8} 90-2} 99-6) 96-7) 63-9} 71-8) 78-4] 88-9] 98-6]102-6|103-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods........- 110 62-2) 91-9]}126-3}101-4/101-2} 91-2) 74-8] 74-9] 85-3] 91-7| 94-2] 93-8) 93-8 

HL.) Producers!:'Goods) (esis tscccsas: 402 67-7|133 -3}164-3} 98-8|100-4| 93-5] 64-6] 68-0] 77-2] 84-3] 88-7) 93-4] 93-9 
Producers’ Equipment...........- 24 | 55-1] 81-9}108-6/104-1] 96-9} 94-0} 84-8] 94-9)100-4/106-3}110-2}111-2)111-2 
Producers’ Materials............. 378 | 69-1)139-0/171-0| 98-2}100-8| 93-4) 62-4) 65-0] 74-6] 81-8} 86-3] 91-4) 92-0 
Building and Construction Meter- 

AALS TR Ue epee Mel ac teae Slee Rhee 111 67-0|100-7)144-0|108-7} 99-5) 98-6] 78-9] 88-1] 94-3)108-4]114-2/119-4/119-1 

Manufacturers’ Materials.......... 267 | 69-5}148-1]177-3} 95-8]101-1| 92-2) 59-6} 61-1] 71-3] 77-3) 81-6} 86-7) 87-4 

Classified according to origin— 4 
arm— 

AS BWiGlel a/iare oe sd patie sieves oe 186 59-2)1384-71176-4| 91-2}100-0| 84-2] 61-6] 59-8] 68-7] 76-9] 81-3) 86-1] 86-8 

BAIT ALON ene None COR mats 105 70-1}129-0]146-0} 95-9} 98-9]103-5} 59-9] 71-6] 78-9] 89-8] 97-8|101-5}101-4 

‘Marm (Canadian) oles os 4 ene 70 64-1|132-6]160-6] 88-0] 98-8] 93-1) 52-5] 63-2] 64-3] 71-0] 81-5) 92-8} 94-4 

VRS Maring ain em iow cea bets 16 65-9}111-7}114-1] 91-7] 99-4)102-8} 60-3} 67-2) 78-2) 90-0)113-2)126-1)128-3 

UTTER Ores ti ee teens Seve caidsiciaie nes 57 60-1} 89-7/151-3}106-8}100-2| 93-9] 61-9] 76-7} 87-1] 95-7|/101-3}107-1|107-1 

Vie VEIneralics Mire? as serene. a iyo 203 67-91}115+2}134-6}106-4| 99-6] 93-0} 79-8) 84-2] 90-1] 96-1] 98-6) 99-1) 99-0 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 245 | 63-8/120-8}154-1| 94-7] 99-2) 92-9] 57-6] 64-9] 74-0} 81-8] 90-5) 97-9] 98-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 322 | 64-8)127-7/156-5]100-4)100-1) 91-1) 70-2] 73-0} 80-0] 88-8] 91-5} 92-8} 92-9 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


Le HE tables on pages 1055 and 1056 which 
appear quarterly give the official and 
certain other index numbers of the cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal commer- 
cial and industrial countries. 

As these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources, the information contained 
therein usually deals with conditions prevail- 
ing some months previous to the date of pub- 
lication in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Since the outbreak of war, control of prices, 
production and trade has been extended in 
many countries, resulting in much less move- 
ment in prices than occurred in the inflation- 
ary period during the last war. 


Great Britain 


WHo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
163-3 for May, an increase of 0°3 per cent 


for the month. Food and tobacco was 0:6 
per cent higher due almost entirely to the 
increased duty on tobacco. Industrial ma- 
terials and manufactures were practically un- 
changed, the only notable increase being 
one of 1:3 per cent in textiles, due chiefly to 
a substantial rise in the price of jute. 


Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 199 at May 1, an increase of 
4 of one per cent for the month. Clothing 
prices were about 4 of one per cent lower 
than the previous month due to the slight 
increase in the proportion of utility cloth and 
apparel on sale at lower prices than non- 
utility goods. The “other items’ group was 
7 per cent higher than the April 1, level, due 
chiefly to the increase of about 17 per cent 
in the price of tobacco and cigarettes with the 
increased duty. 
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Newfoundland 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, of the 
cost of living at St. John’s, on the base October 
1, 1988=100, was 145-3 at May 1, an increase 
of 0-7 per cent for the month, due to higher 
prices for certain foods. Other groups re- 
mained unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 104-1 for May, an increase of 0:4 per cent 


Canadas Cost 


PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 
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for the month. Farm products advanced 
1-5 per cent, foods advanced two per cent due 
almost entirely to the sharp rise in fruits and 
vegetables; other groups registered little or 
no change. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, of the cost of 
goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in large cities, on the base 
1935-1939—=100, was 125-1 at May 15, an 
increase of 0-8 per cent for the month. An 
increase of 1-7 per cent in food prices was 
almost entirely responsible for this increase in 
the family budget. 


of Living Index 


Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, Explains Factors Entering into 
Compilation 


1 the House of Commons on July 7, Hon. 
J. L. Llsley, Minister of Finance, gave a 
comprehensive review of the factors entering 
into the compilation of Canada’s cost of living 
index. 

This statement is reproduced herewith as 
follows: 


During last night’s sitting of the com- 
mittee, the hon. members for Winnipeg 
North Centre and Vancouver East dealt at 
some length with the official cost of living 
index prepared by the dominion bureau of 
statistics, suggesting that it did not provide 
an accurate measure of recent changes in costs 
of living in Canada. I pointed out during the 
course of discussion that the wartime prices 
and trade board has nothing whatever to do 
with the preparation of the index, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and that it is based on an 
independent and scientific analysis by com- 
petent statisticians in the bureau of statistics 
which is responsible to my colleague the Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 


In view of the importance of the index to the 
government’s whole wage and price stabiliza- 
tion policy, I have come to the conclusion, 
however, that I should not leave these criti- 
cisms unanswered. I am afraid that if I do 
so, hesitation may be interpreted as an admis- 
sion that there was some validity in the 
criticisms. This would be most unfortunate 
and I want to make it perfectly clear that the 
government as a whole realizes the importance 
of the index to all those Canadians whose cost- 
of-living bonus is determined by it and is 
very much concerned to see that the index is 
sound and accurate and has the confidence of 
the public at large. : 


For this reason I intend giving a fairly com- 
prehensive statement dealing with the prepara- 
tion of the index. Again may I repeat that 
the preparation of the index has nothing to do 
with the wartime prices and trade board or the 
Minister of Finance. In effect the commit- 
tee may consider that in dealing with the index 
J am speaking on behalf of my colleague the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce who is un- 
avoldably absent to-day. 

First, with the consent of the committee I 
wish to place on Hansard a copy of a recent 
bulletin prepared by the bureau of statistics 
which deals with the technique employed in 
preparing the cost of living index and which 
includes a list of the items in the index. Have 
I that consent? ‘This contains many figures, 
and it would take a long time to read it...... 


I am making a statement supplementary to 
it. I take this trouble, because this is a very 
important matter, and there is wide public 
interest in it. The bulletin prepared by the 
bureau of statistics, which I shall now place on 
Hansard deals with the technique employed in 
preparing the cost of living index, and includes 
a list of the items in the index. It is as 
follows: 


Appendix 
Prices and Price Indexes, February, 1943 


Revised explanation and description of the 
dominion bureau of statistics cost of living 
index. 


Introductory Note: 


This memorandum describing the official cost 
of living index replaces the original statement, 
the supply of which has been exhausted. The 
present memo gives more attention to inter- 
pretation, and notes several minor adjustments 
in weights which have been made in accordance 
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with the bureau’s practice of keeping the index 
in line with major changes in consumption. 


Purpose: 

The dominion bureau of statistics cost of living 
index measures the influence of changes in 
retail prices of commodities and services upon 
the cost of a representative urban wage-earner 
family budget. The index is specified by order 
in council P.C. 5963 as the basis for cost of living 
bonus adjustments authorized under the terms 
of this order. 

Interpretation: 

It should be clearly understood that the index 
is a measurement of price change. Many people 
use the term “living costs” to indicate the total 
cost of things they buy. Used in this sense, 
“living costs” may include different things from 
month to month and year to year, and likewise 
different amounts and qualities of the same 
things. A cost of living index based upon this 
idea would simply reflect the value of total 
purchases made by everyone. In normal times 
it would move closely in line with estimates 
of national income. The bureau’s index is based 
upon a quite different idea. It measures changes 
in the cost of a family budget which includes the 
same amounts of the same commodities and 
services for considerable periods of time; it is 
revised only to take account of important “long- 
run” changes in consumption. It is, therefore, 
essentially an index which measures changes in 
prices. 

Each index is a percentage which shows the 
relationship between the dollar value of the 
index budget for a specified period, and the 
corresponding dollar value of the same budget 
in a reference period. The bureau’s standard 
reference period includes the five years 1935- 
1939. The average value of the index budget 
for this period is represented by 100-0. The 
value of the same budget in August, 1939, was 
100-8 per cent of the reference budget, and the 
corresponding value for December, 1942, was 
118-8 per cent. These figures become the cost 
of living index numbers for August, 1939, and 
December, 1942. 
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Because August, 1939, the last pre-war month, 
provides the basis for cost of living bonus 
adjustments, it is frequently used as a reference 
period. The procedure in this case is essentially 
the same as that described above. The value 
of the index budget in August, 1939, is con- 
sidered as 100-0, and budget values for other 
months are computed as percentages of the 
August, 1939, value. The December, 1942, index 
then becomes 117:9. Indexes related to the 
August, 1939, budget value have become widely 
known as the “adjusted” indexes. They may be 
computed by dividing the original August, 1939, 
index of 100-8 into the comparable index for 
any other period, e.g., the December, 1942, index 
of 118-8 divided by 100-8 gives 117-9. 


The Index Budget: 

A complete list of items in the cost of living 
budget, together with percentages indicating 
the relative importance of individual items and 
groups of items is listed below. The basis upon 
which this list was selected has been described 
in detail in an earlier release, “Living Costs in 
Canada, 1940”. The index budget represents 
annual purchases reported by a group of 1,439 
typical wage-earner families in the following 
cities: Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
These expenditures covered the year ending 
September, 1938. 

The survey families averaged 4-6 persons and 
the majority had two or three children. Family 
earnings 1m many cases were supplemented by 
minor sources of income; total incomes for these 
families were heavily concentrated between 
$1,200 and $1,600. They ranged, however, from 
as low as $600 up to about $2,800 per annum. 
There were approximately two tenant families 
to every one home-owning family, and about one 
family in three operated a motor car. The 
general distribution of living expenditures for 
these families which represented all the princi- 
pal racial groups in Canada was as follows: 


Urban Wage-Earner Family Annual Living Expenditures 
(Year ending September 30, 1938) 


Budget Group 


Home furnishings 
Misceilaneous 
Health 
Personal care 
Transportation 
Recreation 


* Directly represented in the index. 
living expenditure to $1,453-8. 


Minor changes were made in the index budget 
in January, 1943, to take account of war-time 
changes in consumption, and adjustments were 
made in such a way that the index continues 
to reflect price changes only. The revised 


Expenditure Averages 
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Other 


Percentage Distribution 

$ 443-0 31-3 
269-5 19-1 
90-5 6-4 
165-8 117 
125-7 8-9 
319-4 22:6 

60-8 4-3 

23°9 Lat 

79-3 5:6 

82-1 5-8 

73°3 5-2 
. $1,413 <9* 100-0 


miscellaneous outlay brought the total family 


budget measures percentage changes in prices 
from January, 1943, forward, but does not show 
increases or decreases reflecting weight differ- 
ences. In other words, the value of the January, 
1943, adjusted budget is exactly the same as 
the value of the budget it replaces. 


’ 
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The following items have been removed from 
the revised budget: coke, automobile tires and 
tubes, steel frying pans and bananas. These are 
all items which are not available in quantity to 
the general public. Downward  weightin 
adjustments have been made for tea, sugar eal 
motor operating costs. Weight removed from 
motor operating costs has been transferred to 
the recreation sub-group, since the reduction in 
motor operating costs represents mainly a 
reduction in recreational driving. The weights 
of deleted food items and reductions for tea 
and sugar have been prorated among other 
items in the. food index. No change has been 
made in weights for coffee and butter. The 
present weight for butter provides a weekly 
per capita allowance of only 0-1 pound per 
week above the ration allowance, and the change 
involved in coffee would be even smaller. Such 
changes are not of sufficient importance to war- 
rant weight adjustments. The steel frying pan 
weight has been added to the weight for cast- 
iron frying pans. The question of weight adjust- 
ments is under constant consideration and other 
changes may be made and announced from time 
to time to keep the index budget in line with 
changing consumption. 

Commencing July, 1942, a change was made in 
the treatment of taxes on cigarettes and tobacco. 
Prior to that time changes in all indirect taxes 
affecting consumer prices had been reflected in 
the index. By order in council P.C. 6219 as 
amended, the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, on 
cigarettes and tobacco was excluded from in- 
dexes calculated for the purpose of reckoning 
cost of living bonuses. 


The bureau continues to publish in the 
monthly bulletin “Prices and Price Indexes”, 
a cost of living index which reflects all indirect 
taxation. 


Comments on Group Index Numbers 


The index budget is divided into six expendi- 
ture groups for which separate indexes are 
calculated: these are foods, fuel and light, rent, 
clothing, home furnishings and services, and 
miscellaneous items. Each group contains a list 
of items sufficiently large to make it repre- 
sentative of the merchandise field covered. It 
would be possible to add many more minor 
items without affecting the movements of the 
composite cost of living index by any significant 
amount. ‘These additions would lengthen the 
time required to calculate the index and impose 
a greater burden upon firms making price re- 
ports, without making a corresponding improve- 
ment in the accuracy of the index. In many 
cases, accuracy might be reduced as comparisons 
on a quality, or specific quantity basis are not 
possible over a long period. This would be 
true of style merchandise such as women’s hats, 
and also for fresh vegetables, which are fre- 
quently sold in bunches. The cost of all these 
omitted items is included in group weights, 
which represent all expenditures falling within 
the six groups noted above. The base period 
food weight of 31 per cent, for example, was 
reckoned from total food costs reported by 
survey families, although the food index in- 
cludes only 45 items which represent about 75 
per cent of a representative family’s food 
expenditure. 

Foods: Prices used in calculating food indexes 


are collected on the first business day of each. 


month from approximately 1,600 stores in- 
cluding independent and chain grocers and 
butchers. Quotations for each of the 45 budget 
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items are averaged and then multiplied by the 
budget quantity for each individual item te 
find the cost for that item. These individual 
cost figures are added together to find the total 
cost of the food jbudget; this figure igs then 
expressed as a percentage of the corresponding 
reference period cost to find the food index. 


Fuel and Light: From January, 1943, the fuel 
and light index has been based upon changes 
in prices for coal and domestic rates for elec- 
tricity and gas. Coke prices formerly were 
included for Quebec and Ontario cities. Sepa- 
rate indexes are calculated for coal, gas and 
electricity. The two last mentioned are reckoned 
from monthly bills for quantities which are 
typical of consumption in the cities represented. 
The bill for each city is weighted by the number 
of domestic consumers in order to calculate 
dominion indexes. The coal index also takes 
account of typical amounts consumed in different 
areas and of the population of each city repre- 
sented in the index. Price changes for coal are 
related to kinds most used in each area. 


Rents: There are two tenant wage-earner 
families for every home-owning wage-earner 
family in Canada, and the cost of living index 
is calculated on the assumption that housing 
costs generally are reflected in rental trends. 
Rental surveys are made by the bureau at the 
May and October leasing periods. Rental agents 
are asked to report upon the current position 
of rents relative to those at the preceding 
lease date, as indicated by their list of rental 
properties. In the workmen’s group of dwell- 
ings, upon which the rental index is based, 
records are collected for houses, flats and apart- 
ments. Before reporting blanks are sent out, 
rent data and property descriptions reported 
by each agent for the last period are copied 
onto the new schedule in order to maintain 
continuity from period to period. The eal- 
culation of the rent index is similar to that for 
the fuel and light series, with two sub-group 
indexes being reckoned first for houses, and 
flats and apartments. Very complete weighting 
data have been used, recognizing the different 
numbers of each type of dwelling in various 
centres. Approximately 200 reports from 61 
cities are used in making rental indexes. 


Clothing: The clothing index has been based 
upon a carefully selected list of men’s and 
women’s apparel. It includes no children’s 
clothing, and omits some items of adult clothing 
which are of considerable importance, such as 
women’s dresses for afternoon and evening wear, 
women’s hats, men’s hats and gloves. Unusual 
difficulties in maintaining continuous price series 
on the same quality of goods occur in clothing 
due to style and seasonal changes which must 
be excluded from price comparisons based upon 
quality. The items in the clothing index have 
been selected to represent the basic materials 
entering into clothing in approximately the 
same proportions as they would be found in a 
complete clothing budget. Some of the items 
chosen to represent basic materials form a com- 
paratively small portion of a complete budget, 
but are useful in measuring clothing price trends 
because of their standard construction. Women’s 
woollen hose afford an example of such items. 
The index contains 31 items of clothing, piece 
goods and footwear, and price series for these 
have been examined individually over a period 
of years to test their reliability. Most apparel 
is composed of five basic materials, cotton, wool, 
artificial silk, leather, and rubber. The bureau 
has reduced its clothing list on the assumption 
that 31 accurate price series will measure the 
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trend of clothing prices better than a large 
list including items which fluctuate widely in 
price due to style and seasonal factors. Depart- 
ment stores are the source of bureau clothing 
prices. These distributors handle approximately 
one-third of the dominion’s clothing trade, and 
make monthly price returns to the bureau, 
especially designed for the cost of living index. 

Homefurnishings and Services: The home- 
furnishings and services index is a composite 
of eight sub-groups, including two sets of ser- 
vice costs in addition to actual furnishings. The 
eight sub-groups are: furniture, floor coverings, 
textile furnishings, hardware, dishes and glass- 
ware, cleaning supplies, laundry and telephone. 
The complete group accounted for 9 per cent 
of the base period index budget cost, placing it 
next to clothing in importance. It approximates 
clothing also in many details of construction. 
The data for furniture, floor coverings, textile 
furnishings, hardware, dishes and glassware are 
obtained from department stores and the same 
principle of the representation of basic materials 
by a comparatively small number of items is 
used. There are 7 items of furniture, 3 of floor 
coverings, 4 of textile furnishings, 4 of hard- 
ware, 2 of dishes and glassware, 4 of cleaning 
supplies, 3 laundry rates and one type of 
telephone service. 


Miscellaneous: Five sub-groups, health main- 
tenance, personal care, transportation, recreation 
and life insurance comprise the miscellaneous 
index. This list does not exhaust all remaining 
family living expenditures, but most of those 
which are left such as church contributions, the 
support of dependents, bank savings, etc., can- 
not be treated in the same way as items which 
are bought and sold. The index takes no 
account of these items which amounted to only 
3 per cent of average wage-earner family living 
expenditures reported in the bureau’s 1938 
survey. x 

The health section is based upon prices for» 
6 items of household medical supplies, 2 kinds 
of hospital service, 3 types of doctors’ fees, and 
rates for 6 types of dental service. In view 
of the stability of fees for doctors, dentists and 
hospitals, these records are collected only at 
annual intervals, while medical supplies are 
priced quarterly. Records for practically all 
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miscellaneous sub-indexes are collected from 23 
of the larger cities, chosen to give adequate 
regional representation. 

Personal care costs are represented by 7 items 
of toilet requirements plus fees for men’s hair- 
cuts and shaves. 

Three kinds of transportation are represented 
in the transportation sub-group: motor ear, 
street car and railway. The two latter present 
no special problems, but motor car operating 
costs are more difficult to measure. The bureau’s 
record is based upon service station prices of 
gasoline, licence fees, and wage rates for garage 
mechanics. It is assumed that depreciation is 
37 per cent of operating costs, and that for car 
owners as a group it remains constant from 
year to year. 

The recreation section includes records of 
motion picture theatre admissions, and news- 
paper, magazine and tobacco costs. 

The life insurance index is based upon prem- 
iums for ordinary non-participating life policies, 
since these appear to give the closest possible 
approximation to the cost of pure risk. Aver- 
ages of premiums for ages 20, 35 and 50 years 
have been used covering the records of 11 large 
companies. 


The Cost of Living Index Weighting System 


There are two stages in the calculation of 
each of the six principal group indexes from 
which the composite number is calculated. In 
the first stage, the general procedure is to 
multiply current price averages by budget quan- 
tities. These products are added together and 
the resultant aggregate divided by a correspond- 
ing base period aggregate. The resultant num- 
ber is multiplied by 100-0 to secure a sub-group 
index for the current period. This index is 
then multiplied by a sub-group weight indicative 
of the cost of goods in this sub-group relative to 
all goods in the group. When all sub-groups 
have been weighted similarly, the group index 
is found by adding up this second set of products 
and dividing by 100-0. This routine is repeated 
to secure the final composite cost of living index. 
The second and third stages of weighting are 
made necessary by the fact that it is not feasible 
to include all items in the family budget. 

The complete list of items and weights is 
shown following: 


Weighting System of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Cost of Living Index 


A. Food 


Dairy Products 
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Cost of food 


items as 
Commodity a percentage 
weights of total 
(weekly food budget Sub-group Group 
quantities) January, 1943 weight pe 
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Weighting System of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Cost of Living Index—Con. 


Cost of food 
items as 
Commodity a percentage 
A. Food—Con. weights of total 
; (weekly food budget Sub-group Group 
Meats and Fish—Con. quantities) January,1943 weight weight 
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Cost of clothing 
Commodity items as 
weights a percentage 
(annual of total 


replacement clothing budget Sub-group Group 
allowances) January, 1943 weight ha a 
D. Clothing 


Men’s Wear 4] 
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Women’s Wear 36 
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Weighting System of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Cost of Living Index—Con. 


Cost of clothing 
Commodity items: as 
weights a percentage 
(annual of total 


replacement clothing budget Sub-group Group 

allowances) January,1943 weight weight ~ 
D. Clothing—Con. 12 
Women’s Wear—Con. 


Nightgown, COLOR cee Le de han : 0-7 0-7 
Nienteowiy Tayon ito. na. ce ec. 4 1-6 2-0 
SIIOCK Mow we come creer cchnir elke s cee me te oe 0-2 0-4 
Piece Goods 4 ° 
Cotton dress DrintT1e: occ... WA Soe ee 3-0 yards 1-4 
VVIOOLITS Ganehet Was Poe eeiwels cual sl. evr neeN: eae A is Os a 0-6 
MAATINELIT Cie Rhea te Sais es cee ate eles 020% 0-3 
Celanese or rayon material.............. O-7- * 1-1 
UP ANMEISULE WEA. dis Ais oo oo loa nee tie an ss 2°09 «& 0-6 
Footwear 19 
Mens work IO0tS 5.5.5 kien a sheen eeen ee 2-0 pairs 5-2 
LOTS WORPOLIS cia vie lo casrahs Sula Me ee aatty % O97 5 3:7 
MECH Se oF UY UDELS «.o 4c hea cin cen te OO wee 2-3 
WiOMECN'S SHOR. oe. cause cs cle ols oe to’, pA | ea 7-8 
Cost of 
homefurnishings 
items as a 
percentage of 
Commodity homefurnishings 
weights and services 
(annual sub-group 
replacement budgets Sub-group Group 
allowances) January, 1943 weight Weight 
E. Homefurnishings and Services 9 
Furniture 33 
Dining-room suite, 9 pe. ............000: 0-06 sets 12-0 
Bedroom suite, 4’or S-per os sa. Vola 0-06 “ 10-9 
ROH en LADS 4 os er cee eye Aiea? Be 0-08 0-7 
Kitchen chartst swe eee 2a ab) ioe 0-20 0-4 
mtadio couch Wsii<.... 200: Deo AL Md 0-08 5+5 
Bed Springs ays. Mian Mamas aut Cease, 0-05 0-6 
IVTATETOSS On. carn Sb Sores Loti, Gantov lee Dene 0-16 2°9 
Floor Coverings 9 
AMIN LED TUCO xTe 2 yas mere ky am 0-04 4-6 
Congoleum rte! 0’ 4127 Ree es ae 0-15 1-9 
Linoleum” (equare'yards) 4... .c.vse 024. 1-70 2°5 
Furnishings 15 
SHOES G1 eV LOOM ke: see the 2 1-0 3:5 
Towels, cotton terry, 22” x 44” ......... 3-0 4-5 
Blankets, all wool, 6-8 lbs. 72”x90”...... 0-5 6-6 
able ontscloth ©, set se peter, | Ro, . 0:4 yards 0:4 
Hardware C 
eving Danse iTotvauhees ote se awe 0:3 0-4 
Saucepan, enamel, 24 or 3 qts. ......... 0-5 0-5 
Garpage’ can; @alyanized \.. °).0laumenl.: 0-25 0:8 
ILC H en TOON fo 4h. bits ('< » enarena entre 1:0 1:3 
Dishes and glassware 2 
Dee MOR VdSeNGa ae cs st tere. fsa ue keene 0-1 1-6 
lage itimblere mi. cyst ess eses te ee 2:0 0-4 
Cleaning Suplies 17 
Laundry soap ..... DA Fes 6 Sy aha cd AME 24 bars 2°5 
POAD LT aliog)) ono Woe RmwN  . «'. cA aE 24 packages 12-1 
wbrasivencleansersa Sh la 18s vcs cuca. a 9 cartons ) 
Chloride vod Janiedin. agus: tc.) Bean se 2 packages 0:5 
Laundry 6 
SCOR one. er eae all oh ) Geometric 2-0 
ED OaVels: ior Hae aa eee average 2-0 
Meniaiehirte’ 2.4. Seige oe 2-0 
Telephones 15 
Cost of 
medicine 
Commodity items 
weights as a 
(Annual percentage 
replace- 6) 
ment medicine Per Sub-group Group 
i allowances) budget cent weight weight 
B.  Miscellaneouai Ttemial eg je os ce el. os 23 
ORM ie, a ROY). A RO itn 7 
fa), Medietnen ) iets certo y <M Oi, Mw ek 23 
Aspirin tablets, box or 12 d...64 iad, 1-3 15-1 
Epsom saJts, 1 Ib. ....,....- eae aS 0-7 4-] 
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Cost of 
medicine 
Commodity items 
weights as a 
(Annual percentage 
replace- of 
ment medicine Per Sub-group Group 
F. Miscellaneous Items—Con. allowances) budget cent weight weight 
Bordciovacid Doms Rn eM 0:3 1-6 
ined iTe; O10 1M; bt O25 ster cralvane aspoerele. 0:7 7°74 
ZAC OLN CCT ciiel BOF) fo ara ae8 ip oes cpeeegeat ee as 0:7 iy. 
@OG irver O1l, laree. DOLLIG. seed vs soe oa: 1:3 6-6 
(Dye rrospital) Cnargers... ross ne ho facets 17 
Cite pErVald. TOO Sots SSL ] 
Publican bed, acaaviien tries « hee wees 1 
(eM Dockers Mt Gesinnca. ie Suan RRs stad Dak. 42 
OUT OGL OOM IL ALOT ce Ss lester ide odie h ann ates 
Oraiieny waays Viett et tie ce uc wanna ce { Geometric 
Ordinary: confinement aes, ee. SO ae te average 
CaF Demtistspriees trea Slane INS 18 
Ammalg ata a ing aed ate aay ees Se ] 
POreCl aig HUAN Ok, beet claal : Gs Ache « a he | 
COME SLAB LLB TAY. Avige dt RMA ters ea fe Oe a rlan eat he e Geometric 
Upper and lower dentures .:.......... average 
OTGIHEL Ya OX UPA CtIONY nid 9 ete bs beta eae 
EOD VLa Sei.» aetsiehel aarierat wees albus aceher slots 
Cost of 
individual 
items asa 
percentage 
of personal 
(Annual cleaning 
replacement supplies 
allowances) budget 
DAI eTEOU Al? CATEMe ey. shite Cake Lee ack: wees 9 
(a) Personal cleaning supplies ........... 58 
TLaleunitpowilermtingiy sl sele, ode oid oh ae 1:3 ee 
hooth paste, -bubes aists sal exelissisaa ce. Dai, 37°6 
MOO UD f DE URNCS Tal ements ee, haeGs sa 8:7 13°6 
I LIN BUC KIM: ais ann tas faith reiterate vmcaiata = « 2-2 3°7 
MOIEE) SOAP, -WOPS tL los Wiles cc ean. wae oe 5242 23-6 
Vaseline, wyare Sarak des och < Oe ohidele Pee 1-3 1:0 
Razor blades, packages of 5 ............ NDA! 18-2 
HD PRAT OCIS, ULCOM elite. ame. noua cine 42 
EEAIPCU CMe sh sili. gh ats a tine se 5 
SAMO m Mts octal eis caPGtabNT CR IIGR «aeltde. secizths 2 
SLL Transport tlols cea. us ofistectere. daaetume tht 21 
(Percentages) 
(a) Motor operating costs ............06. 49 
Caso line). Be ott atsn We an ee toe ce ata Ria 44 
Repairs and maintenance .............. 10 
COMICON te as Oa eee a es okA cle aah vena 9 
DEPRECTATION hs Ct re cake Scag ss eles 37 
Gy PR ai tar es UAT OR BPO} AE clk ho. 5 
(c) Street car fares ......... Bass. OLIT 46 
4. Recreation 31 
a THEACe ACMISSIONS oe haieimcperepies case am 23 
(DIP INEWEDADEr COSEST. 4 .)c says cele oe odie k ue 22 
Hey MViac azine” COBUS females oe as bbe ba 4 
MA ROD DCCOH CONTRI A CHRO A 2 SEY s SY, 51 
CHOAP Sirs Aigts eres Me AG. AS |Geometric 
CUPAPCULPS ack o hat o eve e ceo obs average 
CUE CODACCOL ore shes 2 ones 
DIP ECP MMSUIMANCE? oo Fe eke hic os ek hoa Mec ats 22 


For the expert statistician this is perhaps 
sufficient, but I feel that the committee would 
appreciate some general comments of a less 
technical nature which may help to explain 
just how the index is prepared and what it 
means. These are based in the main on in- 
formation supplied by the bureau of statistics. 

The index is a measure of the month to 
month changes in the cost of living of the 


average Canadian wage-earner’s family. In 1937 
and 1938 the bureau made a study of the 
living expenses of nearly 1,500 Canadian 
families. These families were specially picked 
as typical wage-earning families; each con- 
sisted of a husband and wife and one child or 
more. The average number of people in the 
family was 4:6, and the average family income 
was $1,453 a year. Officials from the bureau 
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asked these families to keep a careful record of 
their expenditures during the twelve months 
from October, 1937, to September, 1938. It was 
on the basis of these records that the bureau 
knew how much importance to give to the 
various kinds of food, clothing, recreation and 
all other things that come into the family 
budget. They divided the cost of living up 
into the six main groups and found that they 
occupied the following proportions of the 
average living expenses of the familes that 
were surveyed: food 81 per cent, fuel and 
light 6 per cent, housing 19 per cent, clothing 
12 per cent, home furnishings and services 
9 per cent, miscellaneous items 23 per cent. 

It has been argued that conditions have 
changed a good deal since that budget was 
prepared in 1937 and 1938. There are some 
goods that cannot be bought to-day, and the 
purchase of other goods is limited by rationing. 
I want to make it clear that the bureau takes 
such changes as these into account. For ex- 
ample, automobile tires and tubes, steel frying 
pans, and bananas have been removed from 
the index since they are no longer regularly 
available. The weighting given to tea, sugar 
and motor operating costs has been reduced on 
account of rationing. Some changes in buying 
habits are so small as to have a negligible 
effect on the index, and in such cases, of course, 
there is no point in making adjustment. I 
should also point out that when the bureau 
takes an item from the index, that does not 
mean that the total living expenditures have 
been reduced. The amount of money that was 
formerly spent on these articles is regarded’ as 
being distributed among other items in the 
index. 

It is important to realize that the index aims 
to record a fixed standard of living. During 
the war, and particularly during its early years, 
many families increased their family income, 
and as a result have bought better clothes, 
more expensive food, etc. The index does not 
and should not record higher living expenses 
due to better living. If it did it would indicate 
not a higher cost of living but a higher 
standard of living. 

Now, let me revert for a moment to one of 
the most frequently expressed criticisms of 
the index. Many people want to know how it 
can possibly be maintained that the cost of 
living has only gone up 17 per cent during the 
war in view of the rise which has taken place 
in foods. They point to stewing beef which 
has risen by 78 per cent, lard which has risen 
by 73 per cent, round steak which has risen by 
66 per cent during the war, and so on. 

It is perfectly true that those particular 
foods have risen by that amount, but the com- 
mittee should remember that they represent 
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only a small part of the cost of living. All 
foods put together represent less than a third 
of the cost of living index, and while some 
foods have risen substantially, other foods such 
as bread, sugar, etc., have remained steady, 
and milk has actually declined in price. These 
are important foods, and occupy a much larger 
part in the weekly family budget than many of 
those foods which have risen in price. 

Foods in the cost of living index have risen 
by 31:8 per cent since the beginning of the 
war. This is a substantial rise, most of which. 
occurred before the application of the price 
ceiling. It is also the part of the cost of living 
of which the housewife is particularly aware 
since she sees the effect of it upon her allow- 
ance for housekeeping expenses. The other 
items, which in many households are paid by 
the husband, have not risen by anything like 
this amount since the beginning of the war. 
Fuel and light have risen by 14:1 per cent, 
housing by 7:4 per cent, clothing by 20°3 per 
cent, home furnishings and services by 16-7 
per cent, and miscellaneous items by 6:8 per 
cent. The total index has risen by 17:6 per 
cent since August, 1939, but of this only 2-2 
per cent since the establishment of the ceiling. 

The point I want to make here is that the 
cost of food has risen by more than the other 
groups in the index, and the cost of certain 
particular food items has risen by a good deal 
more than the cost of food as a whole. Now 
many people tend to regard the cost of living 
as just the cost of food. They forget that the 
cost of living also includes rent, and clothing, 
and electric light, and life insurance, and doc- 
tors’ bills, and many other needs which have 
increased in price a great deal less than has 
food. 

-Another question which is frequently asked 
concerns the accuracy of the price reports 
made to the bureau. 

The bureau does not rely entirely on reports 
from storekeepers. In addition to the reports 
which it receives from storekeepers, it has its 
own representatives in most of the principal 
regional centres, and it may appoint others 
before long. These representatives obtain the 
prices needed each month by personal visits 
to stores. It may interest the committee 
to know that these representatives periodically 
visit smaller towns so as to make a check on 
the trend of prices throughout the region. 

I should now like to say a word on deteriora- 
tion of quality, which is a live topic at the 
moment. For many years the bureau has asked 
firms reporting prices for clothing and home 
furnishings to make at the same time estimates 
of any changes of quality in the goods. When 
the bureau receives a report of a reduction in 
quality, this reduction is treated just as if it 
were a price increase of the same amount. The 
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bureau, furthermore, instructs its field repre- 
sentatives to be on the watch for quality 
deterioration when obtaining price reports. 

It must be remembered that there are two 
types of quality deterioration: that which 
shortens the life of an article, and that which 
affects its appearance without shortening its 
life or reducing its serviceability. If a man 
finds that a suit now stands only three- 
quarters of the wear that a similar suit used to 
stand, the cost of his clothes over a period of 
years has risen, although the price remains the 
same. It is obviously reasonable to include 
deterioration of that type in the cost-of-living 
index. Suppose, on the other hand, the man 
finds that the suit he now buys is less attrac- 
tive than it used to be, the material rougher 
perhaps or with less novelty in pattern but it 
still lasts every bit as long as it used to. 
He could not then claim that this quality 
deterioration had affected his cost of living. 

There have been complaints that many 
cheap lines of goods are now off the market, 
and that it is necessary to buy more expensive 
brands. In such cases the bureau puts the 
price of the more expensive brands into the 
index. Stores have instructions not to report 
the price of any article which is not readily 
available, but instead to send in the price of 
the next more expensive article that is readily 
available. 

A list of the items included in the index has 
been published, and comments have been made 
on the lange number of items entering into 
an average family’s normal budget which are 
not on this list. These omissions may be 
difficult to understand but the reason is that 
it is not practicable to get direct price quota- 
tions for every item in the family budget. The 
bureau instead obtains price reports on what 
are regarded as typical items, “weighting” those 
prices sufficiently highly to cover all the items 
that ought to be in the group. I would take 
as an instance, foods. Many foods have wide 
seasonal price changes, and as a result the 
consumption of them varies. People eat them 
in quantity when the price is low and eat less 
when the price is high. Shifts in consump- 
tion from season to season and year to year, as 
crops vary, are so great that it is extremely 
difficult to give. these foods a correct degree 
of importance in the budget. There is also 
the problem of obtaining comparable prices. 
Many of the fresh vegetables in particular are 
not always sold upon a weight basis, so that 
price changes may actually reflect quantity 
differences as well. To include these items 
might well result in the index becoming less 
rather than more accurate. 

The bureau of statistics, therefore, picks out 
those food items on which a representative 
price can be obtained from month to month. 
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The index includes forty-four. food items 
which represent about seventy-five per cent 
of the total cost of foods in the budget on 
which the index is based. Those foods on 
which a price is not obtained are considered 
to have risen by the same proportion as those 
foods on which price reports are made. 

The bureau has often been asked whether 
the restricted number of foods in the index 
makes it less reliable. In order to test this 
possibility a check was made. An experimental 
food index was computed on the basis of 
only fifteen items; round steak, blade roast, 
rolled rib roast, pork loins, bacon, milk, butter, 
eggs, flour, sugar, potatoes, corn syrup, mar- 
malade, oranges and lard. This index, with 
one-third of the items in the official index, 
shows a wartime rise to May, 1943, of 30:3 
per cent, which is only 0-5 per cent less than 
the increase for foods shown in the official 
index. I might mention, incidentally, that 
the number of food items included in the 
Canadian index compares favourably with 
those in the indexes of other countries. 

Food, of course, is not the only group where 
difficulty is experienced in getting represen- 
tative prices. Another difficult group is 
clothing, which also includes many items 
seasonal im character. A lady’s hat may sell 
in season at $4.95 and be cleared later at $2.98 
or less. The same is true of dresses, coats, 
and many other items. To include prices for 
these things in the index would cause erratic 
movements which would not follow the basic 
changes in clothing prices. Therefore, the 
bureau has selected a comparatively small list 
of twenty-nine clothing items which are of 
fairly standard construction and have no pro- 
nounced seasonal price movements. These 
items represent in proper proportion all the 
important materials used in making clothing, 
1e., cotton, wool, rayon, rubber and leather. 
The bureau assumes and I think with reason, 
that the change in cost of these items gives a 
correct record of the rise or fall in all clothing 
prices. 

Having dealt with the cost-of-living index 
itself I now wish to make a few remarks on 
related topics which are more strictly the’ con- 
cern of the Minister of Finance. 

In the course of his remarks the hon. mem- 
ber for Winnipeg North Centre referred to the 
effect of direct taxes, such as income taxes, 
on the cost-of-living index. This is a ques- 
tion that is raised from time to time and I 
think merits a fairly full explanation. The 
hon. member said and I quote: 

But the bureau apparently does not take into 
consideration any of the direct taxes paid by 
the people of Canada. Yet these taxes have 


increased tremendously, and add to the cost of 
living. 
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If the committee will consider the matter 
carefully I think they will agree that to in- 
clude direct taxes in the cost-of-living index 
would be quite inappropriate and would in- 
deed defeat the whole purpose of our wartime 
financial programme. 

The cost-of-living index measures changes 
in the cost of living of the average wage- 
earner’s family. It is an index of prices like 
an index of wholesale prices or an index of 
retail prices. If prices go up the index goes 
up; if prices go down the index goes down. 
To the extent that taxes such as excise and 
customs taxes which are indirect taxes enter 
into prices, they are, of course, reflected in 
the index. The only exception to this is the 
increased war taxes on cigarettes and tobacco 
’ which were excluded for a specific and, I think, 
obvious reason. 

Direct taxes, on the other hand, do not 
affect prices. They are taxes on incomes, that 
is, they reduce the amount available for 
spending. If the hon. member’s argument were 
sound that direct taxes affect the cost of 
living, it would follow that the cost of lhving 
of the rich man had risen many times more 
rapidly than that of the man with a low or 
moderate income. Equally absurd, it would 
mean that the cost of living of the man with 
a family had risen less sharply than the cost 
of living of a single mam with the same 
income. 

I would also point out that if an attempt 
were made to include income taxes in the 
cost-of-living index, there would have to be 
an individual cost-of-living index for each tax- 
payer as taxes vary enormously from indivi- 
dual to individual depending upon income, 
family responsibilities and personal circum- 
stances. An average would mean absolutely 
nothing. 

But there is a very much more important 
reason for not including direct taxes in the 
cost-of-living index. When, as acting Minister 
of Finance, I delivered the first Canadian war 
budget speech om September 12, 1939, I said: 

We shall be guided by the belief that all our 
citizens will be ready to bear some share of the 
cost of the war, but we shall insist on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice on the basis 
of ability to pay. 

If income taxes were included in the index, 
this principle would be nullified, for since the 
cost-of-living bonus is determined by the 
cost-of-living index the bonus would be in- 
creased by approximately the amount of the 
increase in the income tax. Thus people 
getting the bonus would pay little or no in- 
come tax. Furthermore, it is to be~remem- 
bered that only cetrain groups are eligible for 
the bonus. To these, in effect, taxes paid 
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would be rebated, leaving more to be borne by 
those who are not eligible for the bonus. 

The hon. member then went on to say, 
and I want to deal particularly with this 
phase of his argument, that “part of the 
money paid in taxes is being used to subsidize 
prices. Part of what we pay in taxes is actu- 
ally part of the price which we pay for some 
of our food.” The hon. member appears to 
be arguing that the policy of paying subsidies 
in order to stabilize the cost of living is @ 
case of transferring money from one pocket 
into the other, of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The truth is, of course, that subsidies de- 
signed to keep down the cost of living serve 
a very definite and useful purpose and that, 
used judiciously, they are essential to any 
general policy of price stabilization, serving 
the dual purpose of ensuring supply and of 
protecting the standards of life and of those 
receiving low or moderate incomes. 

A rise in the cost of living produces un- 
equal effects upon various sections of the 
population. It is true that some individuals 
might manage to cover the added costs of 
living by the increases in their incomes result- 
ing from the higher prices. Perhaps the un- 
married industrial worker drawing cost-of- 
living bonus would ‘be in that fortunate posi- 
tion. But his fellow worker, married and with 
a family, is not so well placed. His cost-of- 
living bonus is exactly the same as that of 
the single man, yet he has not one but several 
mouths to feed. A stable cost of living is 
very much in his interest. It was not over- 
looked, also, that a rise in the cost of living 
affects everyone, whereas certain important 
groups—farmers, small proprietors, pensioners 
and all those whose incomes make them in- 
eligible—do not receive the cost-of-living 
bonus. 

As to the cost of subsidies, this is borne, 
not in proportion to benefits received—then it 
would be a meaningless transfer from ~ one 
pocket to the other—but like any other war 
cost, in accordance with ability to pay. The 
family man who beneuts most from stabilized 
living costs pays his share of subsidy costs 
not directly in proportion to the benefits re- 
ceived but, on the contrary, according to his 
taxes, which vary inversely in proportion to 
the number of his dependents. Rich and 
poor benefit in proportion to what they con- 
sume; they pay in accordance with their in- 
come. In other. words, the payment of 
subsidies distributes the burden of rising costs 
according to ability to pay. Far from being 
a policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul, the 
payment of subsidies to stabilize the cost of 
living is sound and in the best interests of 
the very groups in the community on whose 
behalf my hon. friend so often speaks. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


An. Interim Commission 
has been established in 
up to carry out Washington for carrying out 
recommendations the recommendations of the 
of United Nations United Nations Conference 
Food Conference on Food and Agriculture 

held at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, from May 18 to June 3. The Com- 
mission contains representatives of the forty- 
four Allied countries which participated in 
the Conference, and will meet under the 
chairmanship of the Canadian representative, 
Mr. L. B. Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson is Minister-Counsellor in the 
Canadian Legation at Washington, and was a 
leading member of the Canadian delegation 
to the Hot Springs Conference. 

The Conference adopted important resolu- 
tions designed to assist in freeing the peoples 
of the world from want in the post-war period 
(L.G., July, 1943, p. 908). Among the prob- 
lems discussed were the setting of objectives 
for food production, sufficiently high in quan- 
tity and quality to maintain the health of all 
peoples, and the better distribution of food 
products. The newly-appointed Commission 
will attempt to carry out the recommendations, 
and is also charged with the duty of formulat- 
ing for consideration by each member Govern- 
ment a plan for a permanent international 


Commission set 


organization in the field of food and 
agriculture. 

Legislation intended to pro- 
National mote the physical fitness of 


the people of Canada has 
been passed by the Domin- 
ion Government in the 
form of a National Physi- 
cal Fitness Act. In explaining the bill in the 
House of Commons, the Minister of Pensions 
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Physical Fitness 
Act passed by 
Parliament 


and National Health, Honourable Ian Mac- 
kenzie, commented: 

“In the last two or three years in particular 
we have had brought home to us the fact that 
the standard of physical fitness among our 
people has not been as high as we should 
have liked it to be. The figures with regard 
to enlistments have brought that fact strongly 
home to us.” 

The Act provides for the establishment of 
a National Council on Physical Fitness with 
the power to: ; 

(a) assist in the extension of physical educa- 
tion in primary and secondary schools 
and universities and in all educational 
and other establishments; 
encourage, develop and correlate all 
activities relating to physical develop- 
ment of the people through sports, 
athletics and other similar pursuits; 
(c)! train teachers, lecturers and instructors 
in the principles of physical education 
and physical fitness; 
organize activities designed to promote 
physical fitness and to provide facilities 
therefor; and 

(e) co-operate in the amelioration of physi- 

cal defects amenable to improvement 
through physical exercise. 

The Council is to consist of from three to 
ten members, appointed by the Governor in 
Council. A grant of $225,000 is made avail- 
able to be divided among the provinces on a 
population basis, with an additional $25,000 
for national administration. Provinces which 
agree to take part in the scheme will con- 
tribute an amount equal to the grant they 
receive. 


(b) 


(d) 
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The Minister explained that: “It is pro- 
posed that each province shall have a member 
on the council of physical fitness, and the 
national director will be the only paid official. 
.... The program is not one of compulsion 
or coercion in the slightest degree; it is one 
of co-operation. . . . with other departments 
of Government . with the provincial 
governments and with voluntary agencies and 
individuals who are carrying out work along 
these lines.” 

In reply to a question, the Minister indicated 
that the amount of money to be expended 
on the scheme would be sufficient to set it 
in operation, so that its possible weaknesses 
and strengths might be tested before embark- 
ing upon a more comprehensive program. 


An increase in the maxi- 


Increase in mum pension payable to 


maximum aged and blind persons was 
pension payable announced by the Minister 
to aged and of Finance, Honourable J. 


L. Ilsley, on July 24. The 
increase is from $20 to $25 
a month. It is allowed under an Order in 
Council (P.C. 6367, August 10) which auth- 
orizes the Dominion to enter into supple- 
mentary agreements with the provinces 
enabling a special war supplement not exceed- 
ing $5 per month to be paid, in addition to 
the regular pension payable under the Old 
Age Pension Act as it stands at present. 

The Minister stated: “All the terms and 
conditions under which the present pensions 
are payable, including the present sharing of 
the amount of pensions paid in the ratio of 
75 per cent and 25 per cent by the Dominion 
and the provinces respectively, and the provi- 
sions regarding maximum total income, will 
be continued, except for the appropriate adjust- 
ment in regard to the provisions of the act 
covering maximum pension and allowable out- 
side income. In so far as the Dominion is 
concerned, the supplementary war pension 
need not disturb the supplementary pensions 
now being paid in several of the provinces; 
that is entirely a matter for the decision of 
the provincial governments concerned.” 

He said that all nine provinces had made 
representations to him .that supplementary 
payments should be made, and that the 
Dominion should bear its share of the cost. 


blind persons 


The Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of La- 


C. H. Bland bour, announced recently 
named to the appointment of C. H. 
Selective Service Bland, B.A., chairman of 


Advisory Board the. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as a member of the 


National Selective Service Advisory Board. 
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The Board, authorized by Order in Council, 
advises the Director of National Selective 
Service on the utilization of manpower in 
the prosecution of the war, and on the admin- 
istration and enforcement of National Selec- 
tive Service Civilian Regulations (L.G., March, 
1943, p. 314). The Board’s membership con- 
sists of representatives of organized labour, 
of employers, of agriculture, of veterans and 
of Government departments. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission had not previously been 
represented. 

The appointment of Mr. Bland to the 
Board has been arranged, the Minister of 
Labour stated, with the object of broadening 
the scope of Selective Service, as it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Bland’s membership on the 
Board will make for closer working arrange- 
ments with regard to the availability of man- 
power, as between the Government service and 
industry. In addition the Board will gain the 
experience and advice of an outstanding 
official, the Minister added. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced from 118-5 
on June 1 to 118-8 on July 
2, 1943. This index which 
has been specified as the 
basis for calculating cost-of-living bonus ad- 
justments under Order in Council P.C. 5963 
has increased 17-9 per cent between August, 
1939 and July, 1943. Since February the 
index has risen steadily, with the total in- 
crease amounting to 1-9 points. It now 
stands exactly on a par with the December; 
1942 index, and is 0-9 points above the July, 
1942 index upon which the last cost-of-living 
bonus was authorized. Since the index num- 
ber has not advanced by as much as one whole 
point since July, 1942, no change in the cost- 
of-living bonus was ordered by the National 
War Labour Board. 

Foods continued to be mainly responsible 
for the further advance. The food index rose 
from 180-9 in June to 131-8 for July; the total 
increase in the food index since February has 
amounted to 5:1 points. Prices for eggs, 
lamb and potatoes showed the largest advances 
in July and there were fractional increases in 
other meats. Butter and oranges were moder- 
ately lower. ‘Two other group indexes ad- 
vanced in July, fuel and lighting from 113-0 
to 113-4, and clothing from 120-4 to 120-5. 
Other groups remained unchanged, rents at 
111-5, home furnishings and services at 117°8, 
and miscellaneous items at 108-2. 


Cost of 
living index 
rises 
fractionally 


q 


: 
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Employment 
and industrial 
Statistics 
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The latest statistics avail- 


able reflecting industrial 


conditions in Canada are 
shown in the table below. 


The index of employment 


recorded at May 1, it was stated to be sub- 
stantially less than the increase usually 
recorded at June 1 in other years since 1920. 
At the beginning of June the index was 1:4 
per cent lower than at the beginning of the 


calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- year and this also was contrary to the usual 
tics advanced 1:6 per cent between May 1 _ experience as recorded since 1921. Factors in 


and June 1 from 178-2 to 


181-1. While this the decline were stated to be enlistments in 


increase exceeded the contra-seasonal decline the armed forces coupled with the difficulty 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





1943 1942 
July June May July June May 
Employment Index............. CD) ake rap tech Soe eaten 181-1 178-2 175-7 171-7 167-4 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UNIONIMEMDETS) ye... areas ie (2) 0-6 0-7 1:6 2°5 2-4 3-3 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DAYVTOLIS eed ee ee Cae GN EER ae 143-6 139-8 129-5 125-3 123-8 
Per capita weekly earnings...... Sas aay toc 30-91 30-59 28-49 28-20 28-59 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (EDI eaheatete tater navel amis 99-5 99-2 96-1 95-8 95-2 
Cost of living index............. (4) 118-8 118-5 118-1 117-9 116-7 116-1 
Retail sales unadjusted index.....(4)]..........-.-- 158-5 162-8 137-3 154-5 159-1 
Retail sales adjusted index. ...(5) (4)|............-. 155-3 154-5 150-4 151-1 149-0 
Wiholesalesaleshyt ace. | ec Weis aioe 174-8 163-6 154-3 167-6 158-7 
Common stocks index............ (4) 790-9 86-3 83-7 62-4 62-8 62-0 
Preferred stocks index............ 4) Seite ater eee 113-3 110-1 95-7 96-5 95-4 
Bond yields, Dominion index. ... (4) {97-3 97-3 97-3 98-7 98-8 99-5 
Physical Volume of Business | 
Endex! eee. eee, (OMA) S Hes are 232-4 201-8 203-7 200-0 195-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (2) ete ee 267-2 267-8 229-4 221-1 217-3 
Mineral Production.......... acl. ceaion 3 ame 295-5 285-0 213-3 196-3 211-3 
Manuiacturing 00% desc o. (S) ae ree see es 285-6 286-8 246-2 235-7 232-5 
Constructions ja. esse, « (A) SORE erate rere 73-6 91-3 118-7 157-1 95-8 
Mlectric powers) 48 cise tne. (2) eA: 161-6 161-2 145-8 146-6 146-1 
WISTRIRUTION: patio ode sae soak (3) tata np ere yan 160-5 157-2 150-5 153-9 150-2 
GG ET ey ap lt ay USI? RU Abeba Rie aa eG Va as 142-5 148-1 141-4 142-3 
Tons carried, freight......... (Shiite es here een Ea ee tees a oy 190-8 176-2 188-1 182-3 





Bank debits to individual 
BOCOUNES AY, Seine ic teeny eee $ 
Bank notes in circulation..... (8) $ 
Bank deposits in savings........ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 


Th G ee eon 4,349, 608,534| 5,423,710, 780|| 3,704, 132,691] 3,767,042, 291| 3,790, 963,595 
See say ones 674,800,000}  687,500,000)) 514,200,000} 507,066,232} 488,500,829 
Ptah Se eens Ses 1,782, 136,499] 1,732,289, 784) 1,653,596,566] 1,598, 136,326] 1,555,675, 615 
Eo rides Sara 1, 147,522,832) 1,153,505, 824|| 1,016, 658,023) 1,049,170,065| 1,115,096, 158 











TES caret inicy ans asheh es asa chepeveer eras aroha 268,477 271,493 262,095 264, 564 266,384 261,392 
Canadian National Railways, 
TOVEDUCS AL ohcslor cle nee Sie | erase stetoceete is oR anette ANA ns 32,977, 200 29, 287,800 28, 181,800 26,386, 100 
Operating expenses......... Ct Oa arlene Cone Se ee 25,338, 858 22,776,953 21,255,962 19,369, 848 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings............. Sie no. eae Oe, 24,698,217 24,205,061 21,926,008 21,244, 666 21,522,075 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 20,276, 780 19,891, 648 18,657,557 17,070,301 17,288,515 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONTA GS eee rece ace SMI AM ees ee aetrere st Tey eae Ait 5,459, 854, 000|| 4, 705,005,000) 4,806,795,000) 4,891,261,000 
DMUCING DEPMNtA hein eee he ee Ck od hae 7,895, 250 8,663,057 8,341, 741 12,934,835 9, 255, 740 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 16,166, 900 20,478, 700 23,486, 900 32,093, 400 46,756, 200 23,895,000 
Mineral production— 
IP ROR ese e a eet nN $GTS HORE Fae sokee: 147, 889 154,476 172, 153 167,961 171,386 
Steel ingots and castings......toms}.............. 239,501 PHB THE 256, 560 254,163 272,247 
Herro-alloys.. es bo eee TONS ere ae ee 18,151 17,971 16,718 14, 664 19,428 
Gold steed | aetiaiy Seas OQURCESTR TE Ferre iis sae We eateries cco ee 313,396 428 , 323 427, 982 428,798 
Coal cee. oI. SOM RE ae ic AEN Eee TONSA, fhe. SE 1, 346, 851 1,300,619 1,474,462 1,386, 452 1,316,862 
Timber sealed in British 
Columbia. Wie Sao ats. | o¥o Kee i ROE ie Ree 2685599) LOO ee oe eee 245,869,370 298,037,401 338, 253,210 
Hlour productions ane |. kA. Bb TS sleek. isk « as 1,855, 461 2,099, 996 1,590,219 Soo. Len 1,481,449 
Footwear production........... DALES eit veces ia a ce 2,830,719 3,018,911 2,597, 862 2,891, 123 2,816, 452 
Output of central electric sta- 
TONS Heer rnn te. ether sere Ree Ws | Reh pers. Pests seers 3,355,032,000} 3,502,819,000)| 2,965,671,000| 3,043, 200,000] 3,174, 764,000 
Sales of insurance............... CS SLAM A a a i ore dnd Re 49,023,000 44,259,000 43,357,000 43,086,000 
Newsprint production........... ODS | ee were RO RR 254,050 241, 180 242,760 251,830 





* Many ofthe figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


Tt Week ended July 29, 1943. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures 


are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939= 


100. () Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended July 31, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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of securing replacements for industry; changes 
in the volume and kind of production in cer- 
tain industries; and growing shortages of 
materials and labour for civilian production 
and services. The index of aggregate weekly 
pay rolls was 2:7 per cent higher at June 1 
than at May 1, 14-5 per cent higher than June, 
1942, and 43-6 per cent higher than at June 1, 
1941. Per capita weekly earnings averaged 
$30.91 at June 1; $2820 at June 1, 1942; and 
$25.25 at June 1, 1941. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness recorded a slight increase in June as com- 
pared with May but was lower than in April 
in which month the index was higher than at 
any time in the record. The increase in June 
as compared with June of last year was 16:2 
per cent. Three of the five principal groups, 
namely, mineral, production, output of electric 
power and distribution recorded advance in 
June as compared with the previous month 
while manufacturing and construction were 
lower. 


For the first six months of 1943 the index 
of the physical volume of business averaged 
18 per cent higher than for the corresponding 
period in 1942. ‘Manufacturing production 
averaged 26-1 per cent higher in the same 
comparison, mineral production 14:4 per cent 
higher, consumption of electric power 8:9 per 
cent higher and the number of tons of railway 
freight 5-1 per cent greater. The general 
index of employment averaged 8-6 per cent 
higher. The receipt of gold at the mint 
declined 19-3 per cent, coal production 6 per 
cent, newsprint production 12-9 per cent, and 
steel ingot production 3:9 per cent in the six 
months’ comparison. 


Ten applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions of 
Act the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of July. Seven 
boards submitted their reports; four boards 
were established, and the constitution of four 
boards was completed during the month. 
Fourteen disputes were referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners and reports 
were received from Commissioners in five 
cases. One dispute was referred to an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer. The settlement of six 
disputes was reported, agreement having been 
reached between the parties. Six applications 
were withdrawn during the month and one 
application rejected. A strike vote was con- 
ducted in one case. 
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Wage scales have been 
established for prisoners of 
war employed on labour 
projects outside internment 
camps, by a recent Order 
in Council (P.C. 5550, July 
29). The rates provide a minimum daily wage 
complying with the Prisoner of War Conven- 
tion concluded at Geneva in 1929. With a 
view, however, to obtaining maximum pro- 
duction, the rates are to be calculated on an 
incentive basis where possible. 

~The Order authorizes the establishment of 
wage scales on either of the following bases, 
as is deemed advisable having regard for the 
nature of the work: 


(1) A daily wage rate of not more than 
fifty cents per day for an eight-hour work 
day ; 

(2) Piece-work wage rates, appropriate to 
the nature of the work, which will permit of 
earning on a production basis equal to ap- 
proximately fifty cents per day. 


A summary of the procedure being followed 
in the employment of prisoners of war in agri- 
culture and other projects was given in the 
June Lasour GaAzerTe (page 741), 


Rates of pay 
for prisoners 
of war on 
labour projects 


There has been a substantial demand for 
such labour, in particular by farmers. Because 
of the expense, inconvenience and working 
time lost in the process of taking prisoners 
from labour camps to their place of employ- 
ment and returning them daily, a second 
Order (P.C. 5864, July 24) has authorized 
that arrangements may be made where con- 
venient for prisoners to reside upon the 
premises of persons employing their services. 


A statement issued by the 
Department of Labour 
shows that the Annuities 
Branch of the Department 
sold annuities in respect of 
9608 persons during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1943: 5,437 con- 
tracts were sold to individuals, while 4,171 
certificates were issued in favour of persons 
covered by group contracts. Annuities sold 
were for an average face value of $304 per 
contract or certificate. The group contracts 
represent the purchase of Dominion Govern- 
ment Annuities under employee pension plans, 
for the most part. 

At March 31, 1948, 81,627 annuity con- 
tracts or certificates sold by the Department 
were still in effect, with annuities presently 
payable in the case of 26,361, while benefits 
were still deferred in the case of 55,266. The 
balance to the credit of the annuities fund at 
March 31 was $190,298,479. 


Number of 
Government 
annuities sold in 
fiscal year 1943 


7 
Y 


. 1943] 
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A total of 1,343 immediate annuities were 
sold during the fiscal year, having been pur- 


.chased chiefly by older people wishing to en- 


sure a regular income in exchange for savings. 
Other annuities sold were deferred annuities, 
purchased as a means of savings. 

The number of annuities sold during the 
year was larger than in any preceding fiscal 
year except 1940-41 when the total number 
of persons involved in contracts issued was 
11,994. The total net receipts, although about 
$800,000 in excess of the year before, were 
less than in two earlier fiscal years, 1935-36 
and 1936-37: receipts in the latter year reached 
a peak of $23,614,823.95. 


Under a new arrangement 
Workmen’s just announced by the 
compensation Government, boys of 12 
rates raised for and 13 years working on 
children on farms in Great Britain are 
farms in Britain to receive the sam2 com- 
pensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for injuries arising 
out of their employment as received by boys 
of 14 and over employed full-time in agricul- 
ture. In the past, employers of boys under 14 
on farms have paid an insurance contribution 
of one penny per boy-hour to provide com- 
pensation in case of injury. These rates will 
not be changed but the Government will con- 
tribute the additional amount necessary to 
bring the compensation for boys under 14 up 
to the compensation paid to boys over 14. 
Under wartime regulations children over 12 
and under 14 may be exempted from attend- 
ance at school for 20 half-days in any year, 
or for such longer period as an inspector 
authorizes, to engage in farm work (L.G., 
1942, p. 656). Hours of work both during 
the term and holidays must not exceed 
seven a day and 36 a week, and spells are 
limited to four hours with a full hour’s break 
at the end of a spell. Wages must not be less 
than the statutory rates prescribed for agri- 
cultural workers. For children under 14 the 
minimum rate is 5d. per hour. Suitable 
arrangements must be made for supervision 
and transport, and local education authorities 
may require medical certificates of fitness. 
The employment of children under 12 is 
prohibited by the Children and Young Persons 
Act. 
Membership of the Trans- 


Membership port and General Workers’ 
of largest Union in Great Britain— 
trade union reported to be the largest 
increases trade union in the world— 


now stands at a new high 
level of 1,133,165, of whom 274,219 are women, 
according to the report of the executive coun- 
cil for the year to December 31, 1942. Income 
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during 1942 totalled £1,325,464, also a record. 
The union’s total balance is now £2,399,491. 

The report of the women’s section shows 
that 205,407 women have joined during the 
past two years. 


Some 3,500,000 people, or 
about a quarter of the total 
working population of 
Britain, eat their midday 
meals every day in indus- 
trial canteens, according to 
Mr. W. Mabane, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food in Great Britain. Ata 
canteen catering conference in London recently 
he declared that wherever the work was hard 
the rations allowed to industrial canteens were 
more than allowed to so-called luxury hotels. 
He said the Government is in favour of im- 
proving the nutritional quality of meals. 


Millions served 
in industrial 
canteens in 
Great Britain 


The United States National 
War Labour Board recently 
issued a unanimous state- 
ment calling on employers 
and workers to implement 
their no-strike and no-lock- 
out pledges by developing grievance machinery 
for the prompt and peaceful settlement of 
disputes arising out of the interpretation and 
application of collective agreements. Such 
machinery should, in the Board’s opinion, 
“provide for the final and binding settlement 
of all grievances not otherwise resolved... .by 
an arbitrator, impartial chairman or umpire 
under terms and conditions agreed to by the 
parties.” 

The statement deplored the erowing tend- 
ency to refer disputes over collective agree- 
ments to the Board which was not in a 
position to handle them. It pointed out that 
proper grievance procedure under collective 
agreements has in the past, “preserved collec- 
tive bargaining as a basic democratic institu- 
tion in the total war effort....prevented abuse 
of the no-strike—no-lockout agreement,” and 
“removed obstacles to high morale and maxi- 
mum production.” In the words of William 
H. Davis, ‘Chairman of the Board, “This 
problem of the adjustment of grievances that 
arise over the interpretation of a contract is 
at the grass roots of the whole relation be- 
tween employers and employees.” 

The Board recommended that prompt initial 
attention should be given to all grievances by 
those in the plant who have intimate knowl- 
edge of the dispute. Grievance procedure 
should be worked out by employers and 
workers and adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual plant. If settlement by negotiation 
fails, arbitration should be applied to a dispute. 


U.S. employers 
and workers 
urged to settle 
own disputes 


’ 
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Representatives of the 


Union workers Mine, Mill and Smelter 
to help Workers’ Union have been 
in reducing given authority in one of 
absenteeism the plants of the Aluminum 


Company of America to 
apply their own methods in reducing absentee- 
ism and labour turnover. 

The plan, as outlined by the local director 
of the US. War Manpower Commission, is as 
follows:— 

(1) Chronic fats will be interviewed by 
a Union committee in private offices provided 
by the plant management; 

(2) Union representatives will visit homes 
of employees absent without explanation; 

(3) Employees will collaborate with man- 
agement in investigating possible incentive 
and competitive systems to combat 
absenteeism ; 

(4) No statement of availability will he 
issued to any employee desirous of quitting his 
job until such employee has discussed the 
question with a Union representative; 

(5) All new employees will be interviewed 
by their co-workers, who will explain plant 
policies, practices and lines of promotion. 

The plan is to be administered by an aill- 
worker committee, which will use plant bulletin 
boards for publicizing its various features. 


The American Illuminating 


Good lighting Engineering Society’s latest 


standards revision of its “Code of 
recommended Lighting: Factories, Mills 
for efficient and Other Work Places”, 
work has recently been reprinted 


by the Division of Labour 
Standards of the United States Department 
of Labour under the title “Industrial Hygiene 
and Plant Efficiency through Good Lighting.” 
The Code was first issued in 1915 and has 
been revised several times. It was approved 
by the American Standards Association. The 
reprint contains many illustrations of modern 
lighting systems in various types of factory. 
The advantages of good lighting are empha- 
sized and detailed standards recommended for 
both natural and artificial illumination. In 
both Britain and Australia somewhat similar 
standards of lighting have been made compul- 
sory as a wartime measure to improve produc- 
tion and ensure adequate lighting for night 
workers. (L.G., 1942, pp. 678, 1299.) 

“Good lighting speeds production. It is 
essential to the health, safety and efficiency of 
workers,” declared the Director of the Division 
of Labour Standards in the letter of trans- 
mittal prefacing the publication. This state- 
ment is amplified in the pamphlet which lists 
as advantages of good lighting, greater accuracy 
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of workmanship resulting in less spoilage and 
improved quality, greater safety, better utili- 
zation of floor space, more easily maintained 
plant cleanliness and neatness and better 
supervision of employees. For the worker it 
means less eyestrain and consequently greater 
efficiency and improved morale which reduces 
labour turnover. These advantages result in 
increased production and decreased costs. 

The lighting problems of each plant should 
be studied jointly by the electrical engineer- 
ing, operating and safety departments. Both 
the quality and quantity of the light must be 
considered. Glare, contrasts, shadows, colour, 
diffusion and direction of light all affect the 
quality of light. It is pointed out that “many 
factors associated with poor illumination, such 
as glare, light reflected from the work, and 
dark shadows, hamper seeing and cause after- 
images and excessive visual fatigue which are 
important contributing causes of industrial 
accidents”. As regards quantity, a detailed 
table of “recommended minimum standards 
for industrial interiors” is given in the 
pamphlet. For example, tasks which involve 
the discrimination of extremely fine detail for 
similar tasks where the degree of contrast is ' 
fair. Stenographic work requires 50 foot- 
candles, switchboards in power plants or 
engine-rooms, 30 footcandles, assembly work 
in automobile plants, 20 footcandles, and 
leather tanning, 10 footcandles. 

When natural lighting is used, it is recom- 
mended that automatic photoelectric controls 
should be installed to adjust lighting to 
changes in daylight. The proper types of 
windows, skylights and shades are discussed. 
Artificial lighting is divided into general and 
supplementary lighting. The latter provides 
additional illumination at special points such 
as places where gauges must be read. The 
different types of direct and indirect lighting 
and the advantages of each are described, and 
attention drawn to the importance of painting 
ceilings a light colour to reflect light where 
indirect illumination is used. 

Maintenance of lighting equipment and 
adequate electrical wiring are also stressed. It 
is recommended that the minimum standards 
of illumination should be increased by 50 per 
cent where dirt collects rapidly and adequate 
maintenance is not provided. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that the National Electrical 
Code on which most electrical codes are based, 
is designed to reduce fire and accident hazards 
but is not a criterion of effective and eco- 
nomical wiring. The Handbook of Interior 
Wiring Design published by the Industry Com- 
mittee on Interior Wiring, New York, is 
recommended for information on this subject. 
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The annual report. of 
Improved Sweden’s National Trade 
position of Union Centre for 1942 
trade unions (quoted in the July 1 
in Sweden Bulletin of the Interna- 


tional Federation of Trade 
Unions) shows that in 46 affiliated unions, 
1,123,189 members are organized. As com- 
pared with the previous year, this is an in- 
crease of 31,854. The high degree of union 
organization in Sweden may be realized by 
comparing these figures with the total popu- 
lation, which at January 1, 1942, was 6,406,474. 
Some 16 per cent of the organized workers 
are women. 

Corresponding with the conditions of war 
economy, the strongest growth in member- 
ship was among the metal workers (to 190,779), 
factory workers (to 90,463) and in the Rail- 
way Union (to 52,562). The sharpest drop 
in membership is seen in the workers in 
forestry, carpentry and road-making. 

Unemployment fluctuated between 4 per 
cent in August and 13 per cent in January. 
It was lowest in the iron-works with 0:4 per 
cent in June, and highest in the building 
industry with 53 per cent in January. Various 
branches of industry are severely affected by 
the shortage of raw materials and fuel. For 
example, in the transport trade, in the food 
and luxuries industries, as well as in shoe, 
leather and textiles works an increase in con- 
tinual short-time work has to be reckoned 
with. In these branches, this is the only way 
to secure at least a minimum existence to 
all the employees, it is declared. 

Price control has for the first time become 
really effective, the Bulleton states. The trend 
during the last three years is seen as follows: 


1940 1941 1942 
Standard of hfe..+26 +23 +412 points 
Was eet ha. 'ae an oh « + 6-3 + 6-4 + 8, per cent 


This shows that the purchasing power of real 
wages has remained some #% behind the rise 
in prices. 

Altogether, only 71 labour conflicts, with 
312 members on strike, were supported. The 
disbursement for these remained under 18,000 
crowns, the lowest figure so far. 


Particularly lively activities were reported 
to be displayed by the propaganda and educa- 
tional organization. Some 46,000 persons 
nearly 5 per cent of the membership, took 
part in study groups and educational courses, 
which increasingly dealt with economic and 
social questions for post-war time. 

The development of the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union is particularly noteworthy. It 
was able to increase its membership in the 
past year to 45,854. The contracts it has 
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made include a far greater number of daily 
workers. Already over 51 per cent get ordin- 
ary cash wages on an hourly basis, which is 
stated to allow an appreciable rise in their 
standard of living. 


The International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has 
issued its annual report 
covering the period from 
April, 1942, until the end 
of March, 1948. During 
that year there has been an 
increase of almost 2,000,000 in the member- 
ship, bringing the total to approximately 
15,081,000 in 13 countries. A new central 
governing body was set up in July, 1942, for 
the whole international trade union move- 
ment, including both the National Confedera- 
tions and the International Trade Secretariats. 
This Emergency International Trade Union 
Council is intended to act as the principal 
authoritative mouthpiece of international 
organized labour and to co-ordinate interna- 
tional trade union activities in all fields. 


Under the auspices of the Emergency Coun- 
cil, two sub-committees wer set up in Septem- 
ber, 1942, for the study of post war problems 
in connection with the reconstruction of the 
international trade union movement and the 
social and economic demands of labour. These 
sub-committees are headed by Sir Walter 
Citrine and their membership includes repre- 
sentatives in England of several of the Nazi 
occupied countries. Both of these sub-com- 
mittees have held meetings and have drafted 
reports of their proceedings. Consultations 
have also been held with the war emergency 
committee of the I.L.O. 


The report refers to an expansion of the 
Federation’s scope, so that whereas formerly 
it confined itself mainly to European labour 
movements it is now extending its interests 
abroad. National centres at present affiliated 
with the Federation include: Argentine, Can- 
ada, China, U.S.A., Great Britain, British 
India, Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, 
Palestine, Sweden, Switzerland, South Africa. 
In addition, trade union membership among 
refugees in England includes representatives 
of trade union centres in Belgium, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Austria, Poland and 
Spain. The Federation also reports that it is 
in touch with unions in other countries as 
follows: In Central and South America: Chile, 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Cuba, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Republica Domini- 
cana, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica. In Africa: French North 
Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, 
Sierra Leone, the Cameroons, and the Lake 
Chad territory. 


International 
Federation of 
Trade Unions 
reports increased 
membership 


Manpower 


Action to Meet Farm Labour Needs 


Progress of Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program . 


HE Federal Government entered into 

agreements with each of the Provinces, 
early in the spring, for the purpose of more 
adequately determining and meeting farm 
labour needs. Under these Agreements a 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committee 
has been named and a Provincial Director 
appointed in all provinces. In most instances 
municipal, county or parish Committees have 
been established to help determine local needs 
and meet them as far as possible. These 
Local Committees working in close co-opera- 
tion with district representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture and the 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices, are responsible for placing labour 
available for farm work. Agriculture Employ- 
ment Advisors attached to the Regional 
Selective Service Offices help to co-ordinate 
the work of the local Employment and 
Selective Service Offices with that of the 
Provincial and local organizations. 


This Dominion-Provincial co-operation has 
resulted in the better use of existing farm 
labour as well as in organizing and placing 
large numbers of local workers, both experi- 
enced and inexperienced, on farms. Many of 
these workers have volunteered for temporary 
or seasonal work. Students and teachers are 
taking all or part of their summer -holidays 
and store clerks, business and_ professional 
men and women are spending their vacations 
or spare time, helping hard pressed farmers 
with their haying and harvesting. 


Ways by which greater use of existing farm 
labour is being obtained include: 

1—more co-operative use of farm equip- 
ment; 

2—pooling farm labour; 

3.—encouraging men to move from less to 
more productive farms; 

4—making postponement of military ser- 
vice of farm workers, not now essential to 
agriculture, conditional either on increasing 
production of the farms where they are now 
located or moving to more productive farms. 


In addition to the efforts of the Dominion- 
Provincial Committees in each province, 
National Selective Service has taken other 
steps to increase the farm labour force. 


Since April, five Compulsory Labour Trans- 
fer Orders have been issued directing men, 
who are subject to call-up regulations, from 
less essential to more essential industries. 
Those with farming experience and physically 
fit for such work are being directed to farms. 

This spring and again this summer compas- 
sionate leave has been granted to experienced 
farmers in the army to work on their home 
farms. In July an agreement was reached 
between the Department of National Defence 
and the Department of Labour for detailing 
soldiers on Farm Duty (see below). This 
agreement became effective on the Ist of 
August. It is anticipated that a substantial 
number of soldiers both on compassionate 
farm leave and on Farm Duty will be added 
to Canada’s farm labour force for harvest 
work during the next few weeks. 

Special plans have also been made to 
utilize the services of conscientious objectors, 
Canadian Japanese and prisoners of war. 
Many hundred conscientious objectors have 
been transferred from “Alternative Service” 
labour camps to assist farmers. Around 5,000 
Japanese are now working on farms, mainly 
in Western Canada, and about 500 prisoners 
of war have been used over the past two 
months on the sugar-beet farms of Southern 
Alberta. Other prisoners of war have recently 
been released to work on individual farms. 

Some assistance will again be available for 
the Prairie harvest this year through an 
arrangement made with the United States for 
the movement of harvesting units between 
the two countries. There is also being 
arranged another movement of farm workers 
from Ontario, and perhaps Quebec, to hel 
with hayresting on the Prairies. 

These transfers of labour between provinces 
help to distribute the farm labour supply on 
the basis of greatest need. The Federal 
Government bears most of the transportation 
costs but the Provincial authorities assist in 
recruiting and placing the workers. Besides 
the westward movement of harvest workers, 
around 700 men were brought from Saskat- 
chewan between seeding and harvesting, to 
help with haying on Ontario farms this 
summer. Other workers have been transferred 
from Alberta to British Columbia for fruit 
picking. 
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Assignment of Soldiers to Farm Duty 


Assistance to Farmers under Dominion-Provincial Program 


HE Minister of Labour, Honourable 

Humphrey Mitchell, announced on July 26 
that a plan had been worked out between the 
Departments of National Defence and Labour 
for the utilization of the services of soldiers 
on an extensive scale in agricultural employ- 
ment. 


The plan provides for the assignment to 
Farm Duty by the District Officer Com- 
manding of certain soldiers from units in his 
area who can be made available for a period 
of thirty days when they are requested for 
work on farms. Soldiers so assigned remain 
subject to military discipline, but will receive 
extra pay in addition to their military pay on 
returning to their units. 


In response to telegrams sent. by the Minister 
of Labour to the provincial premiers, the 
governments of all the provinces agreed to 
participate in the plan (which is authorized 
by Order in Council P.C. 5931, July 24, 1943). 
The details are under the administration of 
the provinces with the Dominion sharing in 


the cost on the same basis as in the original - 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
ments (L.G., May, 1943, p. 568). 

It was expected that substantial numbers 
of army personnel would be readily available 
for farm work, and that the plan would meet 
the greater part of extra harvest requirements 
for 1943. 


Agree- 


Administrative Procedure 


Requests for help from the farmers and all 
of the necessary arrangements for placing 
the soldiers will be largely in the hands of 
the Provincial Director of the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program in each 
province, who will work in close co-operation 
with the Agricultural Employment Advisor 
of National Selective Service. 

The suggested procedure for carrying out 
the program, substantially as outlined in a 
memorandum from the Minister of Labour 
to the provincial premiers, is as follows: 

1. The farmers are to make application for 
soldiers for Farm Duty on a prescribed form, 
to be made available through the office of 
the Local Representative of the Provincial 
Director. 


(In most instances provincial or municipal 
field men or officers of the Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices may serve 
as Local Representatives.) 

2. The farmer will forward his application, 
duly completed, to the Local Representative. 
Applications from farmers whose farms do 
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not contribute substantially to agricultural 
production will not be considered. 


3. The applications will be forwarded by 
the Local Representative to the Provincial 
Director, together with information relative 
to nearest station, the number of soldiers 
required at each point and the most con- 
venient routes and times of arrival. 


4. The Provincial Director will review all 
requests received, and verify that the train 
or bus schedules are correctly indicated. The 
Provincial Director will ascertain from the 
District Officer Commanding the total number 
of men available and pro-rate this number 
according to the labour requests submitted by 
his different Local Representatives. 


5. In accordance with his pro-rating, the 
Provincial Director will notify the D.OC. of 
the number of men to be sent to each point 
and the date and hour scheduled for their 
arrival. By arrangement between the Pro- 
vineial Director and the D.O.C. the soldier 
will be provided with a route letter to report 
to either a specific farmer or a designated 
Local Representative of the Provincial 
Director. 


6. The Provincial Director will notify each 
Local Representative of the number of sol- 
diers assigned to his district, and the place, 
date and time where and when they will 
arrive, including those to be routed directly 
to farmer employers in his district. 

7. The District Officer Commanding will 
arrange for the despatch and transportation 
of the soldiers to their respective destination 
points, advising the Provincial Director of 
such despatch. The Local Representative 
will arrange for soldiers to be met at the 
station by himself or by the farmer employer. 
The transportation of the soldier or soldiers 
from the station to the farm and return will 
be the responsibility of the farmer employer. 


8. The Local Representative will make the 
distribution in accordance with the most 
urgent need. Those soldiers, routed directly 
to farms by the Military Authorities, will 
proceed to farmer employers as per instruc- 
tions contained in a route letter provided by 
the Mhulitary Authorities carried by the 
soldier. 

9. The Provincial Director will keep the 
D.O.C. informed dat all times of the address 
of the soldier and with the name of the 
farmer with whom the soldier is performing 
Farm Duty. The Provincial Director will 
make the necessary arrangements to obtain 
this information. 
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10. The wage rate which the farmer 
employer will pay for the services of a soldier 
for every day he is available for work on 
the farm is $3 in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces, $3.50 in Ontario (Port Arthur and 
East) and $4 in Western Canada (West 
of Port Arthur). These rates may, where 
local circumstances justify, be revised up- 
wards with the prior approval of the Minister 
of Labour for Canada with the concurrence 
of the Provincial Government. In addition 
the farmer will provide board and lodging. 
“Available day for work” will be interpreted 
as any day excepting Sundays when the 
soldier is ready to undertake work for the 
farmer, irrespective of weather conditions. If 
the soldier is required to work on Sunday, a 
full day’s wage is payable. The money will 
not be paid by the farmer to the soldier 
direct, but will be forwarded to the Provincial 
Director. The soldier will receive, after 
rejoining his unit, in addition to his Army 
pay an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween that pay and the amount charged the 
farmer. 


11. If the soldier is unable to work because 
of illness or accident, the farmer will not be 
required to pay for his services while the 
soldier is disabled, but must provide board 
and lodging. The farmer will immediately 
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notify the Provincial Director or his Local 
Representative of same, who in turn will 
advise the soldier’s superior officer, who will 
arrange for the soldier’s removal or care. 


12. During their period of work, the soldiers 
will be subject to military discipline. Provi- 
sion has been made whereby an Officer and 
two Non-Commissioned Officers will be de- 
tailed for each Military District to supervise 
and look after the welfare of these soldiers. 
The services of these military representatives 
may be called upon to handle difficulties 
arising in these respects. 


13. In the event of any dispute arising 
between the farmer and the soldier, such 
dispute will be referred to the Provincial 
Director or his Local Representative in the 
area. 


Compassionate Leave 


In addition to soldiers assigned for Farm 
Duty, further facilities are being given this 
year in connection with compassionate farm 
leave to soldiers in Canada to go on their 
own farms or on those of relatives. More- 
over, the Department of Labour will provide 
transportation up to 500 miles, and also over- 
alls, to soldiers returning to the farm on 
compassionate leave. 


Employment of Women in Agriculture 


N July 14 it was announced that Mr. 

Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, had taken up with the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture the ques- 
tion of the more extensive employment of 
women in the agricultural industry, to over- 
come shortages of male workers. 


The letter from Mr. MacNamara to the 
Provincial Ministers reads as follows:— 


“The question of female help in agriculture 
has arisen on several occasions. 


“As you know, in England and Australia, 
women have replaced men on many farms. 
The governments have given encouragement 
to this movement by providing leadership 
and supervision. I realize that in Canada our 
types of agriculture do not lend themselves, 
on the whole, too well to women working on 
farms. Nevertheless, I wonder if we should 
not explore more fully than we have the 
possibilities of using more women from cities, 
towns and villages, on our farms. 


“We appreciate that in many parts of 
Canada women and girls are now being 
recruited for temporary work, mainly on fruit 


and vegetable farms and in canneries. In 
view, however, of the increasing difficulty of 
supplying year ’round help for our dairy and 
-livestock farms, it is imperative that this, as 
well as every other possible source of year 
‘round labour for agriculture, be canvassed. 


“T would appreciate it if you would see that 
this question of female help, particularly for 
year round employment in agriculture, is 
‘raised at the next meeting of the Dominion- 
Provincial Committee on Farm Labour in 
your Province. At that time steps might be 
taken to explore first, the extent of the likely 
source of female help, and second, whether or 
not there would be a substantial number of 
farmers willing to employ such workers. 


“We would be prepared to extend the War 
Emergency Training Program to provide suit- 
able training facilities for these workers before 
they were asked to accept such employment, 
if you think such a preliminary training 
program would aid the recruitment and place- 
ment of women in agriculture. 


“IT would be pleased to hear from you 
regarding this matter at your. earliest 
convenience.” 
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Recruitment of Part-time Workers in Toronto 


Immediate Response of Women Willing to Accept Essential Jobs 
on Part-time Basis 


pee initial experiment of recruiting part- 
time workers in Toronto for vital services 
on the home front, has shown that there is 
available a secondary pool of women among 
housewives and other independent groups who 
are ready and willing to serve in time of 
need, it was announced recently, by Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, Administrator, Women’s Division, Na- 
tional Selective Service. 

The first step undertaken was to call a 
conference representing restaurants, laundries, 
dry cleaners and other services most desper- 
ately in need of help. Such employers were 
asked to co-operate fully in an initial drive 
for part-time help with the result that ap- 
proximately 1,500 definite orders were placed 
with the Women’s Division of Selective 
Service. 

Following a declaration by Mrs. Rex Eaton 
to delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Women, representing 70 
women’s organizations, that “women must fill 
the breech in all such services vital to the 
maintenance of health, cleanliness and the 
preparation of food, such as restaurants, laun- 
dries, hospitals, etc.’ the Local Council of 
Women in Toronto unanimously agreed to 
sponsor a drive for part-time workers. 

The campaign was inaugurated with vigor- 
ous publicity, utilizing posters, newspaper 
space and leaflets. Local papers co-operated, 
with news items calling attention to the need 
and praising the women who were supporting 
the drive. 

Members of the Local Council, co-operating 
with the Women’s Division of Selective Ser- 
vice, were allowed to take applications at 
Bay Street. All orders from employers were 
filled in the usual way. The presence of Local 
Council members during registration hours 
gave vocal expression to their support. 

The registration was based upon payment 
for all services at standard rates of pay and 
applicants were informed that up to 24 hours 
a@ week constitutes part-time service which 
could be given in 2 or 8 full days or through 
working 3 to 6 hours a day. 

Patriotic incentive was added by the award- 


ing to registrants of a simple badge with the 


words “I serve.” 
Immediate Response 


Registration opened on Thursday, July 8, 
and during the first 24 hours over 1,000 women 
entered the Selective Service office in answer 
to the request for part-time help. 


The results on July 26 after two weeks of 
activity were as follows: 
POLO, Gl UD DUCGNtS 2. te ensue oak 
1,518 were placed in essential services. 
875 accepted full-time employment. 
643 . accepted part-time work and were 
placed as follows: 


2,267 


EOS UT eis choke eee ia 128 
estaliranter ee. Sees, ak 
TAG CEL eases ne Se See ren 82 


Laundries and dry cleaning 156 
599 were placed with war industries which 
are experimenting with part-time 
workers. 
150 were yet to be placed. 


It was indicated that interest in part-time 
employment was even greater than these 
records show, since many women were calling 
at the employment offices of plants and insti- 
tutions direct. 


Later at a meeting representing hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, laundries, and dry-cleaning 
establishments, the view was expressed that 
Toronto women had successfully met a critical 
situation for all industries concerned, giving 
them the first relief help for many months. 
All employers unanimously expressed satisfac- 
tion with the arrangements and with the type 
of workers secured. 


Featuring this drive for part-time workers 
was the high quality of applicant and the 
willingness to take whatever jobs were offered. 
There were some splendid discoveries includ- 
ing women who had had previous laundry, 
mending room or hospital experience, but 
many among the applicants were housewives 
with no previous experience. 


Every age was represented from young 
married women to grandmothers and 9 out of 
10 were willing to take any job where im- 
mediate service was more urgently needed, 
expressing themselves as registering for ser- 
vice rather than wishing to seek a job of their 
own choice. 


Women lined up as early as 8.15 in the 
morning; so great was the rush it was neces- 
sary to put in extra seating accommodations, 
extra tables and to detail more workers to 
handle application blanks. 


As a result of the success of this registra- 
tion, some Toronto industries are exploring 
the possibility for utilizing more womend on 
part-time work, and similar campaigns are 
being planned for other Canadian cities. 
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Commenting upon this recruitment, Mrs. 
Rex Eaton says: 

“The methods of handling ‘this registration 
demonstrated a co-operation hitherto unparal- 
leled in Canadian placement work—its success 
is a striking tribute to the value of good 
teamwork—built out of the willingness of 
industry to co-operate, the splendid response 
and service of the Local Council of Women 
and the untiring tact and zeal of Miss Mary 
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Eadie, Superintendent of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of Selective Service and her good. staff 
at the Bay Street office. 


“It is no easy matter for any organized 
public service to allow outsiders into its 
routine work. That this was done at the 
Women’s Division of Selective Service over 
the first period of part-time registration with 
such excellent results, offers the finest tribute 
to all concerned.” 


War Plant Using Women Part Time 


The following report describes an experi- 
ment in the part-time employment of women 
by one of Toronto’s largest wartime plants, the 
General Engineering (Canada) Ltd. 

Between June 29 and July 2, 367 part-time 
women workers registered for employment at 
the plant. The majority were married women 
between the ages of 30 and 49 years. More 
than 40 applicants now working are 50 years 
of age and over. 

Twenty per cent were former employees 
forced to resign on account of domestic duties, 
who are now willing or better able to take 
work under the new part-time plan. 

The working day for part-time women 
workers at the General Engineering plant is 
divided into three four-hour periods, morning, 
afternoon or early evening shifts. 

One hundred and sixty-six of the married 
women in this group had not been working in 
outside jobs for five years previous to present 


employment. Two hundred came to the plant 
from other less essential jobs. Over one 
hundred and fifty had had experience at some 
time or other in the operating of industrial or 
hand machinery. Twenty-one had been en- 
gaged in domestic work, 17 were sales clerks, 
12 waitresses, 5 from professions, 4 _ hair- 
dressers, and 129 had no previous experience. 
Fourteen of the group had university standing, 
42 commercial standing, 15 technical, 56 had 
gone through high school and 240 had gone as 
far as public school. 

Officials of the General Engineering Com- 
pany report the experiment is working out 
with such success that they anticipate increas- 
ing the number of women on part-time work. 
Many of the women working under the plan 
have husbands or sons in the forces overseas 
and they come to this work in the spirit of 
service, expressing their desire to get in and 
help the men overseas. 


Fifth Compulsory Transfer Order 


Men in Additional Group of Occupations made Subject to Transfer— 
Other Orders Relating to Manpower Control 


6 hie fifth compulsory employment transfer 
Order under National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations was announced by the 
Minister of Labour, Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, on July 31. The Order listed a 
further group of industries, in which male 
employees in designated age and marital cate- 
gories became subject to transfer to jobs of a 
higher priority. 


Men of the specified categories were covered 
by the Order if engaged in any of the follow- 
ing lines of employment:— 

_ 1. Any occupation in the following lines of 
manufacturing :— 

(a) Candy, confectionery, soft drinks, flav- 

ouring extracts, syrups, and “essential” 
oils. 


(b) Tobacco, tobacco pipes, and cigarette 
holders. 

(c) Hats and caps, artificial leather, padding 
and upholstery filling for general use. 

(d) Public building furniture, office and 
store fixtures; window shades; Venetian 
blinds; wall paper; rubber flooring; 
children’s vehicles; lamp shades. 

(e) Monuments and tombstones; cut-stone 
and stone products; ornamental meia! 
work; signs and advertising displays. 

(f) Pianos, organs and musical instrument 


parts and materials, games, toys and 
dolls. 


(g) Pens, mechanical pencils and pen points; 
artists’ materials; jewellery cases and 
instrument cases. 
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- equipment; vending, amusement and largely the responsibility of officers of National 


other coin-operated machines; house- 
hold and service industry machines; 
store machines and devices; beauty and 
barber equipment; vacuum cleaners. 


2. Any the following 

activities :— 

(a) Art, authors, museums; library opera- 
tions, photography; lapidary work. 

(b) Costume renting; manufacture of wigs, 
toupees, braids and: switches. 

(c) Fur dressing and dyeing; fur storage. 

Men in the above occupations were affected 

by the Order if in the following age and 
marital categories:— 

(a) Every man born in any year from 1917 
to 1927 (inclusive) who has reached 16 
years of age. 

(b) Every man born from 1902 to 1916 
(inclusive) who, at July 15, 1940, was: 
(1) unmarried; or (11) divorced or judi- 
cially separated; or (ili) a widower 
without child or children. 

(c) Every man born from 1902 to 1916 
(inclusive) who has, since July 15, 1940, 
become a widower without child or 
children now living. 

(d) Every man born from 1902 to 1916 
(inclusive) who, since July 15, 1940, has 
been divorced or judicially separated. 


As in the case of the previous orders the 
men affected were required to report to an 
Employment and Selective Service Office by 
a specified date; in person if possible, or by 
mail if living at a distance. It was made 
illegal for an employer to retain in his employ- 
ment any of the men affected by the Order 
after the specified date (which in the case of 
the Fifth Order was August 9) unless a permit 
was obtained from a National Selective Service 
Officer. 

Other provisions of the earlier Orders also 
apphed to the Fifth Order: Men discharged 
after active service with the Armed Forces 
during the present war were not made subject 
to transfer though required to register; men 
with dependents were not required to accept 
transfers involving a change of residence; 
those transferred were protected in the matter 
of fair minimum earnings; men had the right 
of appeal to a Court of Referees. 


occupation in 


Enlarged Enforcement for Regulations 


The Minister of Labour announced on July 
23 that the Civil Service Commission had 
approved of additional appointments to 
strengthen machinery in connection with 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 


Selective Service in the Local and Regional 
Offices. Authority has now been given for the 
appointment of special enforcement officers to 
the five Regional Offices across Canada in 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; and also at several other points 
across the country. 


The Minister explained that enforcement to 
date had been tempered by the consideration 
that it was necessary to give the public an 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
details of the Regulations, but that as a 
sufficient time had elapsed to serve this pur- 
pose the investigation of cases of reported 
non-compliance would now be _ increasingly 
rigid. Local Selective Service Offices would 
still investigate individual cases, but they 
would be assisted and supervised by the 
District and Regional Enforcement Officers. 


New Regulation to Supply Manpower for 
Coal Mining 


In view of the manpower shortage in coal 
mining, Selective Service Officers have been 
given added power in the direction of workers 
to this industry. The following measures were 
already in effect (LaBour GaAzEeTTE, June, 19438, 
p. 739) :— 

1. No coal mine workers can be dismissed, 
or leave mining voluntarily, except under 
Selective Service Permit. 


2. Present and future coal mine workers 
have been granted postponement of military 
training to February 1, 1944, by virtue of their 
occupation. 

3. No coal mine worker is to be accepted 
under voluntary enlistment for service with 
the armed forces, prior to February 1, 1944. 


4. Provision has been made for the com- 
pulsory return to the mines of those in other 
industry who are former coal mine workers. 


5. The minimum age of workers in coal 
mines has been reduced to sixteen years, 
regardless of any provincial regulation. At 
the same time authority has been given for 
the employment of women at the surface of 
mines. 

Under a new Order in Council (P.C. 6077, 
July 29) a National Selective Service Officer 
may direct any male person under 65 and over 
16 years of age to accept and enter specified 


employment in coal mining. If the person is 


employed the employer must be notified and 
the employment will be terminated at the end 
of seven days. 

The Order amends Section 210B of National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, which 
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made similar provision for transfer of workers 
to fuelwood-cutting, fishing and fish-process- 
ing, by extending the coverage of the section 
to include coal mining. 


Temporary Employment of Women in Canning 


Order No. 6 under National Selective Service 
Uivilian Regulations, dated’ June 30, relates 
to the employment of women in factories 
engaged in the canning of perishable fruits 
and vegetables. The Order states that sections 
202-208 of the Regulations (prescribing that 
hiring must take place through Selective 
Service Offices and restricting the employment 
vf persons employed in agriculture) shall not 
apply to the temporary seasonal employment 
of female persons in such factories if it is 
known that the employment will not exceed 
a period of ten weeks. The Order revokes 
Order No. 3 of February 27 (LaBour GAZETTE, 


Survey of Employment in 


O- facilitate proper distribution of Can- 

ada’s manpower the Department of Labour 
(Manpower Statistics Unit), Ottawa, is co- 
operating with the Department of Munitions 
and Supply by making a survey of current 
employment on war and civilian construction 
projects. 


Forms have been sent to 1,500 selected 
construction firms requesting a list of all jobs 
on which the companies were working during 
the last pay period in June, 1943. The forms 
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April, 1943, p. 526) dealing with the same 
subject. 


Restrictions on Advertising Eased 


Section 208 of National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations forbids employers with 
positions vacant and workers seeking employ- 
ment to publish advertisements, without per- 
mission of a Selective Service Officer. This 
section has been modified in certain respects. 
Order No. 7, issued under the Regulations 
on July 29, declares that the section shall not 
apply to: 

(1) Advertising for domestic and kitchen 
employees for hospitals, asylums, nurs- 
eries, orphanages, institutions for the 
aged and infirm, or for any other type 
of institution similar in nature to the 
foregoing and approved by the Director 
of National Selective Service; or 
a person advertising in reference to 
female persons sixty years of age or 


(2) 


over; or 
(3) the Civil Service Commission. 


the Construction Industry 


were returnable at the end of July. This in- 
formation will furnish the necessary statistics 
from which to estimate future labour require- 
ments in that industry. 


Work to be reported includes all types of 
new construction, additions, alterations, de- 
molitions and repairs, and the information 
secured will make possible a classification as 
to the labour priority of each job. Numbers 
of employees, including office and inspection 
staffs, and part-time workers, have been asked. 


Great Britain Orders Compulsory Registration of All Nurses 
and Midwives 


N order to insure better distribution of the 

available nurses and midwives throughout 
Great Britain the British Minister of Labour 
and National Service has recently passed an 
act ordering compulsory registration of all 
nurses and midwives who are British subjects 
born after 31st March, 1883, and before Ist 
April, 1926, no matter how long their period 
of residence in Great Britain. 


The act has a wide application in that it 
applies to:— 


1. All nurses whose names appear on the 
general or supplementary State Register of 
the general Nursing Council for England and 
Wales and the general Nursing Council of 
Scotland, also 


2. Nurses who hold a certificate for at least 
three years training prior to June, 1925, in an 
approved training school but may not have 
State registration. 


3. State certified midwives whose names may 
be no longer on the official roll whether 
practising or not (except those whose names 
have been removed on the ground of infirmity 
or misconduct). 


4. Student nurses and pupil midwives. 


5. Persons who have been or who are 
members of nursing auxiliaries in the Civil 
Nursing Reserve or who have been V.A.D.’s 
or member of the British Red Cross, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade or St. Andrews Ambulance 
Association who have had not less than six 
months full time nursing experience. 
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6. Nursery nurses trained and qualified in 
children’s work. 

7. Other persons who have at least one full 
year of experience in nursing sick persons in 
the hospital or similar institution. 

8. All persons who on March 30, 1943, were 
employed in or engaged for the purpose of 
nursing sick or injured persons. 


Act has Wide Application 


It is noted that women who at the time the 
Act went into effect, were in the process of 
entering the women’s auxiliary service or the 
nursing service of the Crown but were not 
finally enrolled, were compelled to register if 
they had any of the qualifications listed. This 
compulsory registration applies equally to 
male nurses. . 

Administration 


In order to assist and advise registrants 
under the Act an official possessing good 
nursing or midwifery qualifications has been 
appointed to each of the 31 appointments 
offices throughout Great Britain. 

The initial registration of nurses was carried 


out at all local Employment Exchanges under. 


the Ministry of Labour after which the local 
administration of the scheme is being handled 
through the Appointments Offices, as these 
deal mainly with placements of professional 
persons. 
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The purpose of the Order and all details 
was one of the initial questions which the 
Minister of Labour arranged to be discussed 
by his newly appointed National Advisory 
Council for the recruitment and distribution 
of nurses and midwives. This Council con- 
sists of representatives of hospitals and similar 
institutions and organizations, representing 
nurses and midwives, together with a repre- 
sentative from the joint war organization of 
the Red Cross and St. John’s Ambulance 
Society. 

While it is implicit in the scheme that the 
Ministry will, if necessary, use its powers of 
compulsion to direct nurses and midwives into 


particular posts, it is not proposed to use 


those powers until it can be seen how far 
the present difficulties can be overcome by 
voluntary means. 


Campaign for New Recruits 


Keeping pace with the registration and 
review of applications there has been an 
intensive widespread publicity campaign seek- 
ing new recruits for the nursing and midwifery 
profession. This campaign has utilized the 
radio, short films, leaflets and advertisements 
in newspapers and other periodicals. 

Women are prompted and encouraged to 
volunteer for nursing almost entirely irrespec- 
tive of their present occupation. 


Wage Subsidies for Transferred Workers in New Zealand 


1 April, 1948, New Zealand introduced a 
scheme of financial assistance for workers 
directed into jobs where the remuneration is 
lower than in their former position. Up to 
that date manpower officers had not used their 
power of compulsory direction into essential 
industries under the Industrial Manpower 
Regulations (Lasour GazertTe, 1942, pp. 935, 
1373) in regard to persons who would suffer 
loss of income as a result of the direction. 
The new scheme will enlarge the supply of 
labour available for compulsory transfer. At 
present it is to be used chiefly to facilitate 
direction of women into hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, woollen mills, some 
munitions work and canning factories, but 
manpower officers may recommend its applica- 
tion to other industries. 

Individual applications for assistance must 
be made by each transferred worker and he 
must prove that there has been a reduction 
in earnings due to the direction. Grants up 
to £2 per week for men and £1 for women 
will be made provided that the assured re- 
muneration from the job (exclusive of over- 
time pay) plus the grant does not exceed £8 a 
week for men and £5 for women. The 
amount of the grant is determined by an 


estimate of the extent to which a worker’s 
financial condition has been affected by the 
transfer. Such factors are considered as addi- 
tional or decreased expense for transport and 
board and lodging, longer travelling time or 
unfavourable conditions of work such as 
humidity. 

No assistance will be granted for any period 
before April 1, 1948, but persons who received 
direction before that date may apply for 
grants after April 1. Assistance will not be 
given to persons who are prevented by restric- 
tions on transfer in essential industries from 
obtaining higher-paid jobs, to persons who 
voluntarily enter essential industries, to per- 
sons unemployed at the time of direction nor 
to seasonal workers who change their jobs in 
the normal seasonal rotation. Employers in 
essential industries will not be able to take 
advantage of the wage subsidy to pay low 
rates as they are required by the Industrial 
Manpower Regulations to pay prevailing rates 
to all directed persons. 

Assistance grants will be paid for four- 
weekly periods. In computing the worker’s 
former earnings, the average remuneration 
over the four weeks prior to direction will be 
taken. 





Reconstruction and Social Security 


Health Insurance Approved in Principle by Parliamentary 
Committee 


House of Commons Committee on Social Security Presents Report— 
Recommends Dominion-Provincial Conference 


pl Pica Special Committee on Social Security 
of the House of Commons submitted a 
report on July 23 summarizing its activities 
during the past session and making certain 
recommendations. 


In regard to health insurance the Committee 
expressed itself in approval of the general 
principle of the proposed Health Insurance 
Bill. It suggested that full information 
regarding the provisions of the bill be made 
available to all the provinces, and that a 
Dominion-provincial conference be held before 
the next session of Parliament to “discuss cer- 
tain complex problems involved, especially 
financial and constitutional questions”. Earlier 
in the session the Committee reported to the 
House an Act for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Council for Physical Fitness, which was 
passed on July 21 (see page 1067). 

In regard to old age pensions, pensions for 
the blind, and war veterans’ allowances, the 
Committee recommended that the Govern- 
ment consider the advisability of lowering the 
eligibility age and of increasing the amount 
of pension; also that greater co-ordination 
and equality be effected among the various 
provinces. 1 

The Committee was originally set up on 
March 5, and instructed “to examine and report 
on a national plan of social insurance which 
will constitute a charter of social security for 
the whole of Canada.” It was also asked to 
study existing Dominion and provincial legis- 
lation; and to determine the most practicable 
measures of social insurance for Canada and 
the steps that would be required to effect their 
inclusion in a national plan. Health insurance 
was specifically mentioned in the terms of 
reference. Necessary constitutional and finan- 
cial adjustments also came within the purview 
of the Committee. 


At the opening meeting Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, laid 
before the Committee the Report on Social 
Security for Canada prepared by Dr. Leonard 
C. Marsh, and the report, Health Insurance, 
containing a draft bill prepared by the Advisory 

,Committee on Health Insurance under the 


chairmanship of Dr. J. S. Heagerty (L.G., 
April, 1943, pp. 429 and 433). 


Among the organizations submitting briefs 
to the Committee were various medical, dental, 
hospital and nursing bodies; organizations 
representing optometrists, chiropractors, osteo- 
paths, chiropodists; national women’s organ- 
izations; the Canadian Federation of the 
Blind; the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; the Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Workers; the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture; provincial Deputy Ministers of 
Health; and other interested groups. 

The text of the report is as follows: 


Text of Report 


It was obviously impossible to consider, this 
session, all the problems involved in a program 
of Social Security. Only certain urgent phases 
could therefore be discussed. Recognizing that 
the primary basis of Social Security is health, 
the Committee considered first the Act to 
establish a national council for Physical Fit- 
ness, and the Health Insurance Bill prepared 
by the Advisory Committee on Health Insur- 
ance appointed by Order in Council, P.C. 836, 
of the 6th of February, 1942. All the organ- 
izations which desired to give evidence were 
permitted to do so, either in person or by 
submitting a brief for the record, and no 
applicant was refused a hearing. It was the 
opinion of the Committee that, because of the 
importance of the subjects under discussion, 
complete representations on the part of all 
concerned should be encouraged. The Com- 
mittee held thirty-two meetings, examined one 
hundred and seventeen witnesses representing 
thirty-two organizations. 

The Act for the establishment of a national 
council for Physical Fitness has already been 
approved by the Committee and has been 
reported to the House. 

The Committee approves of the general 
principles of Health Insurance set forth in the 
Health Insurance Bill, respecting public health, 
health insurance, the prevention of disease, and 
other matters relative thereto. 
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The Committee recommends :— 


1. That before the Bill is approved in detail 
or amended and finally reported, full informa- 
tion regarding its provisions be made available 
to all the provinces. 


2. That to provide this information, officials 
of the various government departments con- 
cerned be instructed to visit the various prov- 
inces and to give full details of the proposed 
legislation to the provincial authorities. 


3. That, if possible, before the next session 
of Parliament, a conference of representatives 
of the Governments of the various provinces 
and the Dominion be held to discuss certain 
complex problems involved, especially financial 
and constitutional questions. 


4. That in the light of all the information 
meanwhile obtained, study of the Bull be con- 
tinued by a committee of the House and by 
the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance. 


5. That the Government review the existing 
regulations governing Old Age Pensions, Pen- 
sions for the Blind, and War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance, and consider the advisability of adjusting 
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the eligibility age to a lower level and of 
increasing the amount of pension. 


6. That an investigation be made into con- 
ditions and bases of grants of these pensions in 
the various provinces, cost of subsistence, 
inequalities, responsibility for and distribution 
of obligation, and all the matters relating to 
the problems involved, in order to effect 
greater co-ordination, equality and adequate 
adjustments. 


7. That a study of a program of Social 
Security be continued during the next session 
of Parliament, with the object of making a 
co-ordinated framework of the various topics 
and problems. 


8. That this Committee, or the Committee 
subsequently appointed to consider Social 
Security, be provided with necessary research 
assistance. 


A copy of the evidence and proceedings is 
appended hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Cyrus MAcMILLAN. 
Chairman. 


House of Commons Post-War Planning Committee Continues 
Hearings 


T the close of sittings of the House of 

Commons in July, permission was granted 
to the Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment to hold further hearings 
during the adjournment of the House. 


The Committee held thirty meetings while 
Parliament was in session, and examined fifty- 
three witnesses. Submissions were presented 
by a variety of groups, including the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Canadian Co-operative Union, the 
Canadian Legion, and representatives of agri- 
culture and of various industries and govern- 
ment bodies. Sir William Beveridge, author 
of the report on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services in Great Britain, addressed a session 
of the Committee meeting jointly with the 
Committee on Social Security, and the Senate 
Committee on Economic Re-establishment 
and Social Security. A unanimous report was 


submitted to Parliament on June 22 (LaBour 
GAZETTE, July 1948, page 906) stressing the 
Government’s responsibility for maintaining 
full employment immediately following the 
end of the war, and recommending an imme- 
diate survey of Canada’s resources and an 
inventory of national, provincial and muni- 
cipal projects in relation thereto. 

Mr. J. G. Turgeon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, stated that the Committee planned 
to have the premiers of the provinces give 
evidence before it. during the summer, to 
provide details on the planning and _ the 
economic requirements of each province to deal 
with post-war reconstruction. 


The Premier of Manitoba, Hon. Stuart 
Garson, appeared at an earlier sitting of the 
Committee when he listed the studies and 
projects which his government was investigat- 
ing and gave evidence on the Dominion-pro- 
vincial relationship. 
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Social Security Conference Convened by I. L.O. 


MEETING of social security experts from 
various countries, convened by the Inter- 


national Labour Office, was held in Montreal 
from July 9 to 12. The conference gave the 
participants, who attended in their personal 
capacities and not as official representatives 
of their governments, an opportunity for an 
exchange of views on new trends of social 
security policy. In the words of the Honour- 
able Ian Mackenzie who presided as chairman, 
the conference was aimed to “give effect to 
the universal desire of all human beings for a 
good life, including health, education, decent 
living conditions, regular and suitable work, 
and freedom from want.” 

The drafting of an International Charter of 
Social Security was considered by the 
participants, among whom were Sir William 
Beveridge, author of the British social security 
report, Dr. L. C. Marsh, author of the 
Canadian plan, Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Director 
of Public Health Services in Canada, and 
experts from the United States, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Peru, Cuba and Ecuador. The con- 
sultation was held in private. 


In a statement at the conclusion of the 
conference, Mr. Mackenzie said: “When the 
notes of this consultation have been tran- 
scribed it will be possible for the staff of the 
I.L.0O. to ascertain the ground that is common 
to us all and to draft a charter which at a 
later day—not too far distant we hope—can 
be laid before a representative International 
Conference for adoption.” 


Among the topics discussed, Mr. Mackenzie 
stated, was the question of the respective roles 
of. the insurance method and the assistance 
method in a comprehensive system of social 
security. ‘The new trend: in social security,” 
he declared, “may very well be towards giving 
greater recognition to the contribution that 
working men and housewives have made 
towards the creation of the national wealth 
and the national income by their daily labours 
in the industrial and business world, and 
relying less upon their cash payments into an 
insurance fund. 

“This seems to be implicit in the increasing 
recognition that is being given to the national 
and social importance of maintaining the 
family income and preserving the health of 
the individuals who make up the nation.” 


Reconstruction Planning in South Africa 


REPORT on post-war re-employment and 

reconstruction has been issued by the 
Social and Economic Council of the Union 
of South Africa. JAccording to the Council, 
South Africa’s post-war re-employment prob- 
lem will consist in finding work for a total 
of 230,000 persons, namely 80,000 European 
males, 30,000 European females, 90,000 Native 
males, and 30,000 coloured, Indian and Malay 
males and females. 

The task of re-employing these persons 
within a limited time is one “with which the 
competitive system, unaided, cannot cope”, the 
report states. It declares that planned public 
works are essential for re-employment after 
the war; and that the solution is not to be 
found in emergency unemployment relief 
works, but rather in a planned, long-term 
public works program including projects of 
high social and economic utility. 

The Council suggests that any long-term 
public works program should (1) be quick to 





1 Data from International Labour Review, July, 1948. 


start; (2) use the greatest possible proportion 
of local raw materials; (3) select diversified 
propects so as to use diversified skills; (4) be 
dispersed geographically; and (5) include pro- 
jects with the highest social and economic 
utility. 

In order to plan such a program, the ‘Council 
recommends that regional surveys of the 
country be undertaken by the various uni- 
versities to obtain basic facts concerning the 
country’s development, population, and re- 
sources. It also recommends the appointment 
of a town planning committee, in order that 
housing schemes may be developed according 
to sound town planning practice. 


Further recommendations deal with nutri- 
tion, farming reconstruction, improving the 
social and economic conditions of the Native 
people, and the setting up of a committee to 
prepare a comprehensive scheme of social 
services and social security. 


E abodr i thevld SoSeR: 


Industrial Legislation in the Soviet Union—Mbobilization of 
Labour and Resources 


A PAMPHLET dealing with working 

conditions in the Soviet Union has been 
published by the British Association for 
Labour Legislation under the title Labour in 
the U.S.S.R. The author, Margaret Millar, 
describes briefly the course of industrial legis- 
lation in Tsarist times and since the revolution. 
She also outlines the position of trade unions 
in Russia, and discusses such topics as social 
services, labour incentives and women in 
industry. 


The chapter on legislation reveals a trend 
to short hours and improved working conditions 
during the first years after the revolution, but 
shows how in more recent years certain stan- 
dards had to be sacrificed as the country mobil- 
ized its resources for war. Nevertheless, the 
writer refers to an insistence on “the idea 
that labour is a matter of honour, that idle- 
ness in any sphere of life is disgraceful, that 
the good worker deserves the respect of the 
community and a fair reward for his toil” as 
counterbalancing factors which “create a 
healthy social atmosphere and dissolve dan- 
gerous discontents.” 


‘Russian workers, the pamphlet states, were 
originally serfs whose labour was at the dis- 
posal of the master in the field or in the 
factory. It was only in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century that industrial legisla- 
tion in the modern sense came into being, by 
a series of laws limiting the working day for 
adults to 114 hours, forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age, and 
correcting certain abuses. In 1903 an Accident 
Compensation Act was passed, and in 1912 acts 
organizing National Health Insurance and 
Accident Insurance received Imperial sanction. 


Labour Code 


Following the revolution, a labour code was 
drawn up at the end of 1918, establishing 
generous terms for workers; but the cata- 
strophic economic conditions brought about by 
the civil war made it impossible to implement 
these laws. The needs of the time made it 
necessary to put into immediate action univer- 
sal labour conscription based on the _prin- 
ciple: “He who does not work shall not eat.” 
In 1920 “labour armies” were mobilized and 
sent to different parts of the country to re- 
build railways, restore ruined coal mines to 
activity, and otherwise re-establish the pro- 
ductive resources of the country. 
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In 1922 a new labour code was drawn up 
along the lines of the code of 1918. Labour 
conscription was abandoned. An eight-hour 
day was introduced, later reduced to seven 
hours, and to six hours in the case of heavy 
or dangerous work. Limitations were imposed 
on overtime. In 1931 a five-day working week 
was established, with a free day for all workers 
on the sixth day. A minimum annual holiday 
of two weeks on full pay was laid down, and 
protective measures were established for 
women and young persons who were excluded 
from night work and from a specified list of 
heavy and dangerous occupations. Children 
under 16 could only be employed in industry 
by special permission of the inspector of 
labour, and were only permitted to work a 
four-hour day. A six-hour day was estab- 
lished for young persons aged 16 to 18, who 
were to get an annual vacation of one month. 
A social insurance scheme on generous lines 
was also drawn up. 


Pre-War Legislation 


During the period from 1932 until the 
Soviet Union’s entry into the war in 1941, 
labour legislation was increasingly concerned 
with the problem of tightening up labour dis- 
cipline and reducing the rate of labour turn- 
over in industry. Internal passports were re- 
introduced for the first time since Tsarist days, 
so that no Soviet citizen was allowed to be 
away from home for more than twenty-four 
hours without having his passport visaed. Dis- 
missal was designated as the penalty for one 
day’s unauthorized absence from work and 
for repetition of such offences as arriving too 
late in the morning, knocking off before time, 
taking too long for meals, and idling during 
working hours. Social insurance was admin- 
istered so as to distinguish between “honest 
conscientious workers” and “disorganizers of 
production.” This was done by paying lower 
rates of benefit for temporary incapacity to 
workers who had been at continuous work in 
the same undertaking for less than a par- 
ticular time. 

Hours of work were lengthened in 1940, by 
a decree which was accompanied by a mani- 
festo from the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, explaining the necessity of an 
all-round increase in production in order to 
strengthen the Army, Air Force and Navy, and 
meet the threat to the security of the USS.R. 
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As from June 27 those working seven hours 
a day were to work eight hours, those working 
six hours were to work seven. All workers 
from the age of 16 onwards were to work full 
time. The working week was to be a six-day 
instead of a five-day week, and the rest day 
was to be Sunday. 


The same decree forbade workers to change 
their employment without the permission of 
the head of the undertaking, which was only 
to be given in certain specified circumstances. 
Absenteeism and short time were to be pun- 
ished by correctional labour at the offender’s 
place of employment and by wage stoppages 
up to 25 per cent of the total. 

A decree was passed on July 10, 1940, which 
endeavoured to lessen the proportion of rejects 
or sub-standard goods produced. It was laid 
down that the production of goods which 
failed to conform to established standards, 
should be looked upon as a crime equivalent 
to “vreditelstvo” or wrecking. For such 
crimes, directors, chief engineers, and heads 
of departments of technical control in indus- 
trial undertakings were to be brought before 
the courts and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment ranging from five to eight years. 

A scheme intended to provide industry with 
a steady annual flow of 800,000 to one million 
new recruits, was undertaken in October, 1940. 
Schools were formed to train workers for 
various industries. Another decree conferred 
upon Commissars the right to transfer workers 
and their families to new posts anywhere in 
the Union. Transfer orders were to be obli- 
gatory for engineers, technicians, skilled work- 
ers and office employees. Full salaries were to 
be paid during the transfer period, free trans- 
portation would be provided for the men and 
their families, and special bonuses were to be 
given, amounting to three or four months’ 
extra pay. 
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Wartime Controls 


By the end of 1940, therefore, labour in the 
Soviet Union was practically on a war footing, 
the pamphlet states, and wartime legislation 
only needed to put the finishing touches to the 
structure of government control. A decree 
was passed a few days after the outbreak of 
war (June 26, 1941) authorizing compulsory 
overtime, paid at time and a half, up to 
three hours a day for adult workers and up 
to two hours a day for young persons under 16. 
Pregnant women and nursing mothers were to 
be exempt. All holidays were stopped, money 
payments being given to the workers instead. 
Sick leave and pregnancy leave were not 
affected. 

By a decree of December 27, 1941, the act of 
leaving war enterprises was to be regarded as 
desertion, and guilty persons were to be liable 
to sentences ranging from five to eight years’ 
imprisonment. 


Universal labour conscription was introduced 
by a decree of February 14, 1942. The whole 
of the able-bodied urban population, including 
men between the ages of 16 and 55 and women 
from 16 to 45, was to be mobilized for the 
duration of the war for work in production 
and construction. 


Other sections of the pamphlet give infor- 
mation concerning various aspects of labour 
conditions. The functions and structure of 
trade unions are described, and it is stated 
that in 1941 there were 184 trade unions in the 
USS.R. with 254 million members out of a 
total labour force of 30 million workers. Edu- 
cation and training schemes are briefly de- 
scribed, as is the extensive system of social in- 
surance. Under the heading ‘Labour Incen- 
tives” is included a short description of the 
Stakhanov Movement and its achievements 
in increasing production. 


Types of Collective Agreements in United States 


Handbook Issued by U.S. Department of Labour Analyses Sample 
Clauses from Union Contracts 


‘6 NION Agreement Provisions” is the title 

of a handbook issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics as Bulletin 
No. 686.* It is a comprehensive analysis of 
the provisions of collective agreements in the 
United States and is illustrated by 1,400 sample 
clauses and the full text of 15 representative 
agreements. Practically all subjects covered 
in collective agreements are included in the 





*May be obtained at 35 cents per copy on application 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 


samples though it was not found possible to 
include all the varieties of clauses bearing on 
each subject. Each set of clauses is preceded 
by a brief introduction indicating the signifi- 
cance of the ‘actual examples. 

The purpose of the bulletin is primarily to 
assist those directly concerned with the actual 
task of negotiating agreements. For many 
years the Bureau of Labour Statistics has pro- 
vided such persons with sample clauses from 
its files and it has published earlier bulletins 
on collective agreements. The latest of these, 
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however, was issued in 1928, and the method 
of presentation was completely different from 
that now adopted in that the individual agree- 
ments were treated separately. 


Methods of Negotiation 


The present bulletin begins with a discussion 
of the methods of negotiating union agree- 
ments. The majority of agreements at present 
in effect, it is pointed out, cover only single 
plants, or particular groups (crafts) within 
plants, and were negotiated by local unions 
dealing with individual employers. The aim 
of a ution which becomes well-established in 
an industry, however, is to broaden the cover- 
age of an agreement so as to make the union 
conditions as far as possible standard within 
the industry. In practice, this result has been 
achieved in a variety of ways. In the case 
of large corporations with several plants, the 
local unions may sign jointly with the central 
office of the corporation with the result that 
a single agreement may cover plants in widely 
separated geographic areas. Where employers’ 
associations exist for purposes of collective 
bargaining, agreements are normally con- 
cluded with the associations. In a few cases, 
notably anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 
entire industries are covered by single agree- 
ments. In other cases, all the plants in an 
industry in a given geographical area come 
under one agreement, e.g., a bargaining rela- 
tionship of several years’ standing exists be- 
tween the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers and an association representing most 
of the northern section of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacture. Agreements covering all the 
employers in a metropolitan area are com- 
mon particularly in the construction industry 
and needle trades. Where employers’ associa- 
tions do not exist, the unions often achieve 
standardization of wages and working condi- 
tions by negotiating nearly identical agree- 
ments with individual employers. A degree 
of uniformity is sometimes effected also by 
having the national office exercise control over 
local agreements either by requiring national 
office approval of local agreements or by issu- 
ing union-label or “shop-card” agreements. 

Union negotiations, the bulletin states, are 
usually conducted by officers of a local union, 
joint board, district council or other similar 
body. National union representatives may be 
consulted and they usually have the major 
responsibility in regional or industry-wide 
negotiations. The membership of a union 
exercises control over negotiations by its gen- 
eral control over the election of officers and 
by the fact that the tentative agreement 
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reached with the employer may have to be 
submitted for ratification. Negotiating ma- 
chinery on the employers’ side depends on the 
size of the company and whether or not the 
employer is a member of an association. 


Sample Clauses 


The bulk of the handbook is devoted to the 
sample clauses taken from actual agreements. 
These clauses are classified under 28 main 
headings, including union status, general wage 
provisions, wage-adjustment plans, hours of 
work, overtime, shift operations, seniority, 
grievance adjustment, arbitration, apprentices 
and learners, and duration and renewal. The 
chapter on union status contains clauses illus- 
trating the closed shop provision, under which 
all new employees must be hired through the 
union or must be union members at the time 
of engagement, the union shop provision, under 
which the employer has complete control over 
hiring but all new employees must within a 
specified period become union members as a 
condition of employment, the maintenance 
of membership clause under which existing 
union members must continue their member- 
ship during the currency of the agreement, 
recognition of the union as sole bargaining 
agency, union recognition for members only, 
etc. The chapter on general wage provisions 
illustrates the various types of clauses regard- 
ing period and form of payment, differentials 
based on type of business, sex, disablement 
and hazardous or unpleasant work, minimum 
“call pay,” waiting time, deductions for poor 
work and uniforms and equipment. The 
chapter on grievance adjustment contains 
clauses dealing with shop committees, business 
agents, joint committees, negotiating proce- 
dure, grievance meetings, pay status of com- 
mittee-men, etc. Other chapters are similarly 
comprehensive. 


Asreements Quoted in Full 


The 15 agreements which are quoted in full 
are designed to illustrate the general structure 
of union-employer agreements. They were 
chosen “for the purpose of presenting as wide 
a variety as possible according to type of 
industry and union, as well as kinds and com- 
pleteness of provisions included.” They apply 
to the following classes of workers or industries: 
carpenters, city transportation, department 
stores, electrical manufacturing, hotels, long- 
shoremen, men’s clothing, newspaper publish- 
ing, railroads, shipbuilding, steel, typographical 
workers, government agencies (T.V.A.) and 
the automobile industry. 





Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


is Industrial Disputes and Concilzation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 

Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the | dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GaAzETTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Miu§nister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
-and investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1942 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1943. 


The latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


[X the month of July seven Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes :— 

(1) Between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 240, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, and employees, 
members of Formocan Employees’ Association. 

(2) Between the B. Greening Wire Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 2950, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

(3) Between Sawyer-Massey, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 520, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. 


(4) Between Canada Packers, Limited, St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, and its employees, mem- 
bers of ‘Local 216, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. 


(5) Between the Sorel Industries, Limited, 
Sorel, P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
Metal Trades Council of Sorel (A.F. of L.). 

(6) Between’ the J. Ford and Company, 
Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the National Catholic 
Union of Paper Workers of Portneuf Station. 


(7) Between the Dominion Glass Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local No. 3, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Glass Workers (C.C.L.). 
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Applications Received 


During July ten applications* for the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour as 
follows :— 


1. From employees of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Company, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., members of the Distillery, Rectifying, 
Brewery and Wine Workers International 
Union. The dispute, which concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, was said by applicants to 
affect 74 employees directly and 14 indirectly. 
On July 8, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

2. From employees of the Standard Steel 
Construction Company, Port Robinson, Ont., 
members of Local 2896, United Steelworkers of 
America. The dispute, which was said by the 
applicants to affect 123 employees directly and 
30 indirectly, concerns the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ontario, was authorized on July 21 as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make 
an investigation of the dispute. 


3. From employees of Knitters, Limited, 
Marieville, P.Q., members of Local 7, United 
Textile Workers of Canada (T. & L.C.). One 
hundred and fifty-four employees were said 
by the applicants to be directly affected in 
the dispute, which developed out of a request 
for union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. On July 29, Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


4. From employees of Ocean View Bus Ser- 
vice, Limited, Charles A. Pender Bus Service, 
Limited, Halifax, N.S. and Bell Busses, 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., and their employ- 
ees, members of Division 235, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. The dispute, which con- 
cerns union recognition, the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement and the dismissal 
of an employee, was said by the applicants to 
affect 60 employees. A strike of the employees 
occurred on July 11, and Mr. R. H. Pettigrove, 


* By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are specifically charged with the duty of adjudi- 
cating wage demands. Therefore all applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in which wages are the sole cause of the dispute 
are removed from the ambit of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the applicants are referred to their 
respective War Labour Board. 
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Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., who was 
in Halifax at the time, investigated the 
situation. He succeeded in having the parties 
reach an amicable settlement, whereby the 
men would return to work immediately, the 
companies agreeing to meet a committee of 
the union for the purpose of discussing the 
request for a collective labour agreement. In 
connection with the dismissal of an employee, 
allegedly for union activity, both parties 
agreed to accept the decision of an arbitrator, 
to be jointly named. Further negotiations 
between the Company and the union resulted 
in the dismissed employee being reinstated 
and arbitration proceedings were therefore dis- 
continued. In view of the settlement reached, 
the union requested that the application for a 
Board be withdrawn. 


5. From employees of the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., members 
of Local 144, Federal Union (T. & L.C.). 
Eleven hundred employees were said by the 
applicants to be directly affected in the dis- 
pute, which developed out of a request for 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective agreement. On July 21, Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

6. From employees of the Paton Manufac- 
turing Company Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
members of Local 101, Textile Workers Orga- 
nizing Committee (C.C.L.). The dispute 
which was said by the applicants to affect 700 
employees directly, concerns union recognition 
and the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment. On July 20, Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

7. From employees of Ayers, Limited, 
Lachute Mulls, P.Q., members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada (T. & L.C.). 
Three hundred and ninety-six employees were 
sald by applicants to be involved in the dis- 
pute, which developed out of a request for 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. On July 29, Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


8. From employees of the Canadian Kellogg 
Company, Limited, Comstock Electric Com- 
pany, Canada Electric Company, and Ontario 
Electric Company, Sarnia, Ontario, members 
of Local B530, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. One hundred and twenty- 
five employees were said by the applicants to 
be directly affected in the dispute, which 
developed out of a request for union recogni- 
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tion and the negotiation of a collective labour — 


agreement. Toward the end of the month, the 
department was advised that all of the com- 
panies involved in the above dispute, with 
the exception of the Canadian Kellogg Com- 
pany, Limited, had signed agreements with 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. On July 29, Mr. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to make an investigation of the dispute inso- 
far as it concerned the Canadian Kellogg 
Company, Limited, and the applicant union. 


9. From employees of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
New Toronto, Ont., members of Local 232, 
United Rubber Workers of America. The 
dispute, which was said by the applicants to 
affect 1,300 employees, concerned three points: 
(1) closed shop; (2) check-off; (3) an agree- 
ment with respect to eligiblity of employ- 
ment. On July 23, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was auth- 
orized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to make an investigation of the 
dispute. In his report, received on July 30, 
the Commissioner stated that he had been 
unable to effect a settlement of the dispute 
and recommended that a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation be established. Accordingly, 
a Board was established by the Minister of 
Labour on July 31 and Mr. Andrew F. Brewin, 
Toronto, Ont., was appointed a member of the 
Board on the nomination of the employees. 
At the end of the month the employing com- 
pany had been requested to nominate a person 
to be appointed to the Board. 


10. From employees of the Dominion Rub- 
ber Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the Distillery, Rectifying, Brewery and 
Wine Workers International Union. The dis- 
pute, which concerns union recognition and 
wage adjustments, was said by the applicants 
to affect 700 employees directly and 100 in- 
directly. The application was returned for 
revision and at the end of the month had 
not been resubmitted. 


Boards Established 


On July 22, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the: York Township Hydro 
System, Toronto, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Branch No. 1, Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union (L.G., May, 19438, p. 595). On 
July 20, Mr. J. D. McNish, K.C., Toronto, 
Ont., who had been appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute, reported that he had been 
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unsuccessful in his efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute and recommended 
that a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
be established. At the end of the month 
Messrs. Charles H. Spencer and Drummond 
Wren, both of Toronto, Ont., had been ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively and were con- 
ferring with a view to making a _ joint 
recommendation of a person to act as third 
member and chairman of the board. 


On July 19, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 2174, United Steelworkers of America 
(L.G., July, 1948, p. 921). Following receipt 
of the application for the establishment of a 
board, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont., was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute. On July 17, the Commissioner 
reported that he had been unable to effect a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the dispute 
and recommended that a board be established. 
Messrs. Robert T. Ferguson and Guy M. 
Desaulniers, both of Montreal, P.Q., were 
appointed members of the board on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. In the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the two members, the Min- 
ister of Labour appointed Honourable Mr. 
Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q., as third 
member and chairman of the board. 





A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on July 17 to deal with a 
dispute between Central Aircraft, Limited, 
London, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Central Aircraft Workers’ Association, Unit 2, 
Canadian Aircraft Workers’ Association 
(CC.L,), (LG... J uly,31943,, 9.921) ....i Coli) Bae 
Reilly, London, Ont., and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
Toronto, Ont., were appointed members of 
the board on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. At the end of 
the month the two members of the board had 
advised that they had been unable to agree 
on the recommendation of a person to act as 
chairman and requested the Minister of Labour 
to make an appointment. 

Boards 


Fully Constituted 


The Board of ‘Conciliation and Investigation 
established on June 16, to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways 
(Work Equipment Department), Winnipeg, 
Man., and its employees, members of Divi- 
sions 142 and 226, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
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Workers (L.G., July, 1943, p. 921) was fully 
constituted on July 6. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows: His Honour Mr. Justice 
Alfred Savard, Montreal, P.Q., chairman ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of 
Messrs. Frederick T. Collins, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., and John E. L. Graham, Winnipeg, 
Man., the employer’s and employees’ nominees 
on the Board. 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on June 3, 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., and i4s employees, members of Local 
2982, United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
July, 1948, p. 922) was completed on July 5. 
The personnel of the Board is as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Oscar. L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Messrs. 
Guy M. Desaulniers and D. A. Paterson, both 
of Montreal, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees and employer respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour to deal 
with a dispute between the West Coast Ship- 
builders, Limited, and Hamilton Bridge 
(Western)i Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
certain employees, members of eight various 
trades unions (L.G., July, 1943, p. 920) was 
fully constituted on July 12. The personnel 
of the board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
J. O. Wilson, Ashcroft, B.C., chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Messrs. H. W. Herridge, 
M.L.A., Nakusp, B.C., and Fred W. Fearman, 
Vancouver, B.C., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees and employer respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On July 10, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ont., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute between. Machinery 
Services, Limited, Ville la Salle, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Lodge 631, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (L.G., May, 
1943, p. 594). 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in June from employees of Colling- 
wood Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, Ont., 
members of Local 4, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada 
(L.G., July, 1943, p. 920). On July 5, Mr. 
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J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to make an investiga- 
tion of the dispute. 


On July 6, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Montreal, P.Q., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, La Tuque, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 23435, 
International Union of Aluminum Workers 
CARE Olds) alr Wily. O45 61, O20 ste Lae 
Commissioner reported that he had obtained 
joint consent for the taking of a representa- 
tion vote of the employees, to determine their 
choice of a bargaining agency. The vote, 
which was conducted on July 30, resulted in 
favour of the applicant union. 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in June from the employees of 
Leavens Brothers Training, Limited, London, 
Ont., members of Leavens Aircraft Workers’ 
Association, Unit 5, Canadian Aircraft Workers’ 
Association (C.C.L.) (L.G., July, 1943, p. 920). 
On July 24, Dr. Alexander Brady, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. In view of the fact 
that a Commissioner had been appointed to 
investigate the dismissal of an employee, the 
union requested the withdrawal of the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. Accordingly, 
the application was withdrawn. 


On Jtiy 14° Mr. J: Po Nicol, ) Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ont., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
make an investigation of the dispute between 
the North American Cyanamid, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 175, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (L.G., July, 
1943, p. 920). 


On June 29 an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was received from the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company (General Ma- 
chine Shop and Merchants Branches), Mont- 
real, P.Q., members of Local 102, United 
Textile Workers of America (L.G., July, 1948, 
p. 921). On July 9, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation of the dispute. 
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Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners 


In a dispute between the Universal Fur 
Dressers and Dyers, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and its employees, members of the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of 
the United States and Canada (L.G., June, 
1943, p. 763), a report was received from Mr. 
J. Douglas McNish, K.C., Toronto, Ont., who 
had been appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute, recommending that the matter be held 
in abeyance as the International Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union had applied to the 
Ontario Labour Court for certification as the 
bargaining agency of the employees concerned. 


A report was received from Mr. F. J 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., who had been authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute between the Anglo-Canadian 
Leather Company, Huntsville, Ont., and its 
employees, members of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union of the United 
States and Canada (L.G., July, 1943, p. 923). 
The Commissioner recommended against the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation as the applicant union failed to 
obtain a majority of the ballots cast in a 
representation vote of the employees of the 
company. The interested parties were there- 
fore advised that a board would not be 
established. 


Settlements 


On July 28, the Department was advised 
that an agreement had been signed between 
Metallic Roofing Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 252, 
United Automobile Workers of America (L.G.., 
April, 1948, p. 472). Following the receipt of 
the application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in this case, Mr. Harold 
Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont., who 
had been appointed am Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, reported that he had 
been successful in having the parties to the 
dispute agree to the taking of a representation 
vote of the employees. The vote resulted in 
a substantial majority in favour of the appli- 
cant union, and in view of the agreement 
reached between the parties to the dispute, 
the application for the establishment of a 
board was withdrawn. The agreement between 
the company and the union is summarized 
in the article “Recent Collective Agreements” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Department was also advised during 
the month of July, that an agreement had 
been signed between the James Pender Com- 
pany, Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its 
employees, members of Local 2957, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 596). Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Fredericton, N.B., who had been 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to make an investigation of 
the dispute, following the receipt of the appli- 
cation, reported that as a result of negotiations 
an agreement between the company and the 
union had been signed. In view of the 
agreement reached the application for the 
establishment of a board was withdrawn. A 
summary of the agreement appears in the 
article “Recent Collective Agreements” appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 


Applications Withdrawn 


On July 19, at the request of the applicant 
union, the application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with a dispute between the Welland 
Chemical Works, Niagara Falls, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 165, United 
Gas, Coke and: Chemical Workers of America 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 598) was withdrawn. 
The union representative informed the Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner who was 
authorized to investigate the dispute, that 
further conciliation by the Department of 
Labour was unnecessary as negotiations had 
commenced between the company and the 
union with a view to the signing of a collec- 
tive agreement. 

The Department was notified on July 22 
that the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the dispute between the John Palmer 
Company, Limited, and Palmer McLellan 
Shoepack Company, Limited, Frediericton, 
N.B., and their respective employees, members 
of Local 23, Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (C.C.L.) (L:G., May, 
1943, p. 595) had been formally withdrawn. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Automotive Trim, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America (L.G., 
July, 1943, p. 920) was withdrawn, the union 
having applied to the Ontario Labour Court 
for certification as the bargaining agency of 
the employees of the company. 

On July 5, the secretary of the union 
requested that the application for the estab- 
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lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with the dispute between 
Maranda and Labrecque, Limited, Quebec, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 170, 
International Union of Dyers and Finishers 
(L.G., July, 1943, p. 920), be withdrawn. As 
the company had neither war contracts or 
sub-war contracts, the dispute came within 
the purview of the Quebec Provincial 
Governnient. 


Strike Vote 


On April 24, the Department received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
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dispute between the Levis Ferry, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. A 
minority report was also submitted. (L.G., 
May, 19438, p. 604.) The union having rejected 
the report of the Board, requested that a 
strike vote be taken under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7307.. This strike vote 
was conducted on July 23, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Frank LaFortune, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ont., and resulted in 46 
voting in favour of going on strike and 53 
against, with 3 spoiled ballots. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and its Employees 


On July 1, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario, and its employees, members of Local 
240, United Automobile Workers of America, 
and employees, members of Formocan Em- 
ployees’ Association (Lasour Gazetts, July, 
1943, p. 922). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice John Keiller MacKay, 
Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Dr. H. A. Logan, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont., appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in accordance with arrangements made 
with both of the applicant organizations; and 
Mr. W. H. Furlong, K.C., Windsor, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 


The report of the Board follows:— 
Report of Board 


In the matter of a Dispute between Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
(Employer), and Employees, members of 
Local 240, Umted Automobile Workers of 


America, and Employees, members of 
Formocan Employees’ Association 
(Employees). 


1. The Board sat in Windsor on the 23rd, 
24th, 25th and 26th June, 1943, in the presence 
of representatives of Formocan, Local 240 
U.A.W.-C.1.O. and the Company, and visited 
the Company’s Windsor plants. 


2. Representation before the Board. 


For the Company—Mr. D. B. Greig, 
Treasurer and a Director; Mr. W. H. 


Clark, Personnel Manager; Mr. Robert 
Allen, Assistant Personnel Manager 
(office). 


For Local 240—Mr. George Burt, Regional 
Director; Mr. Thomas McLean, As- 
sistant Regional Director; The President, 
Mr. Cassey, and members of the Com- 
mittee of Local 240, namely, J. D. Leach, 


Pate Adits DORI evi. ( OOMeLLa aviuue Ete 
Featherstone, J. A. Morrell and Mr. 
Howe, 


For Formocan Employees’ Association— 
The President, J. K. McKay, the Secre- 
tary, R. G. Mott; and Committee mem- 
bers, T. A. Williams and Harold Baker. 


3. Mr. Burt, under Section 42 of the Act, 
took objection to Mr. Aylesworth’s appearing 
as counsel for the Company and to Mr. 
Springsteen appearing as counsel for Formocan 
Employees’ Association and the Board sus- 
tained this objection. 


4, All parties covered the various matters in 
dispute exhaustively, both by the filing of 
written briefs and by oral representations. 


5. The two contendmg organizations each 
claim to represent a majority of the office or 
clerical workers of the Company and each 
seeks recognition from the Company as the 
bargaining agent representing such employees. 


6. The real. questions to be determined 


alee — 


(1) Should there be a unit or subdivision to 
be composed of strictly office employees 
of the Company, treated or set aside as 
appropriate for bargaining collectively 
as distinct and separate from all other 
employees of the Company. 


(2) What employees of the Company should 
be included in said unit. 
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(3) Which, if either of the contending organi- 
zations, represents a majority of the 
employees in such bargaining unit and is, 
therefore, entitled to be bargaining agent. 

(4) What is the proper method of ascertain- 
ing said bargaining agent, and 

(5) If a secret ballot is to be taken to 
ascertain said bargaining agent, who are 
entitled to vote on the taking of said 
ballot. 

7. While the parties are not in complete 
agreement as to the classifications in the main 
office itself which should be included in an 
office bargaining unit, the ascertainment of 
the bargaining unit, so far as such office is 
concerned, presents no difficulty to the Board. 

8. However, there is a vast difference 
between the parties with regard to the 
inclusion or exclusion from any such office 
bargaining unit of certain classifications of 


employees employed and physically located in 


one or other of the Company’s factories. _Two 
members feel that no such classification should 
be included in any said office bargaining unit 
for the following reasons, namely:— 

There already exists an agreement in writing 
between Local 200 U.A.W.-C.I.O. and the 
Company pertaining to factory employees, 
which agreement, by Clause 1, excludes factory 
workers doing purely clerical work, but which 
agreement, by amendment agreed upon be- 
tween the said Local 200 and the Company, 
as of the 3lst of January, 1942, contains a 
note which reads as follows:— 


NoTE 


“The term ‘factory workers doing purely 
clerical work’ will be interpreted as not 
excluding from the provisions of the agree- 
ment hourly rated employees, who, although 
engaged on purely clerical work, were imme- 
diately prior to performing such clerical work, 
or since engaged on clerical work, from time 
to time liable to be called upon or called 
upon to do work in the plant other than 
purely clerical work.” 

The said agreement is in full force and 
effect until the 31st of December, 1948. By 
Section 23 of the said agreement there is a 
method for either party to cancel or amend 
the same. 

Said two members of this Board are of the 
opinion that the said agreement applies to 
clerks in the factory (Dr. Logan dissenting to 
the extent indicated by his supplementary 
report), but all members of the Board agree 
that the parties, namely Local 200 and the 
Company, have proceeded and are still pro- 
ceeding in a manner which indicates that they 
themselves are of the opinion that said agree- 
ment applies to all clerical workers in the 
factory. In the present circumstances we 
believe they should be encouraged to continue 
this attitude which only can be conducive 
to collective bargaining in good faith. 
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Other facts brought to our attention with 
regard to clerical workers located in the 
factory, which appeal in particular to said 
two members of the Board, are as follows:— 

Those in the factory are paid by the hour 
and receive time and a half for overtime. 
Office employees do not. The regular work 
of the factory clerk is forty hours. The 
regular work of office employees is forty-four 
hours, or as many additional hours as their 
work will require, with no consideration for 
overtime. Office employees get vacations 
with pay. Factory clerks do not. In case 
of illness or justifiable absence, office employees 
get paid, where factory clerks do not. If 
office employees are justifiably late no pay 
deduction is made, while factory clerks are 
paid only for the time actually employed on 
the job. Factory clerks have regular rest 
periods morning and afternoon, during which 
time they are paid. Office employees do not. 
In case of strikes in the plant, of which there 
have been two since the agreement with 
Local 200 became effective, factory clerks do 
not get paid. Office employees do. 

It seems to the Board that the inclusion or 
exclusion of factory classifications, whether 
they are of a clerical nature or not, is one 
for determination solely in connection with 
the factory collective bargaining agreement 
during its life, and is a matter of contract 
and one for negotiation pursuant to the con- 
tract between the Company and Local 200, 
which contract this Board cannot treat lightly. 

The existing collective agreement between 
the Company and Local 200, pertaining to 
factory employees, came up for re-negotiation 
in December, 1942, and there has been filed 
with this Board a copy of the Union’s own 
proposals to the Company in those re-negotia- 
tions for amendment to the agreement. Two 
members of the Board are of the opinion that 
among those proposals then made by the 
Union was the nullification of the exception 
or exclusion therefrom of factory workers 
doing purely clerical work. The Company, 
apparently as a result of these negotiations, 
agreed to the aforesaid amendment whereby 
at least a majority of these factory clerical 
workers were made subject to the provisions 
of the factory collective agreement. 

It would appear that nearly all of the 
factory workers doing purely clerical work 
are now on the factory seniority list, posted 
in accordance with the terms of said collective 
bargaining agreement, and placed on such 
list with the approval of the stewards and 
committeemen of Local 200. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
Local 200 and the Company should not be 
given a reasonable opportunity to continue 
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their negotiation under the terms of the said 
agreement, and, by amendment or otherwise, 
in good faith bring about the addition of the 
remainder of the classifications on the seniority 


lists from time to time, with the exception 


of confidential clerks to factory supervision 
and other legitimate exceptions. 


After taking all these matters into consid- 
eration two members of the Board are of the 
opinion that all hourly-paid factory workers, 
whether doing clerical work or other work, 
should be excluded from the office bargaining 
unit, and that nothing should be done by this 
Board with regard to any hourly-paid factory 
workers to detract from the advantage which 
he or she may obtain by reason of the provi- 
sions of the said agreement with Local 200, 
or which would in any way limit the negotia- 
tions which can be carried on in good faith 
from time to time between the Company and 
the committee of said Local 200 with regard 
to any or all said hourly-paid factory workers. 


We now come to the difference between the 
parties as to the inclusion or exclusion of 
certain classifications in the main office ad- 
ministration building itself, which, we under- 
stood, are all salaried employees. 

The Board unanimously concludes that in 
all office departments in the main administra- 
tion building, all supervision therein (that is 
employees of the rank of Assistant Supervisors 
and above that rank) should be excluded from 
the office bargaining unit for voting purposes. 
The Board, however, sees no reason for the 
exclusion of employees of the Audit Depart- 
ment below the rank of Assistant Supervisor, 
nor does the Board see any reason for the 
exclusion in the office bargaining unit of 
either Engineers or Draftsmen in the Auto- 
motive Engineering Department or in the 
Engineering Department. However, the Board 
does see some justifiable reason for excluding 
from the office bargaining unit office employees 
formerly branch executives of the Company. 


The Board now turns to the consideration 
of the third and fourth questions to be deter- 
mined, which (if either) of the contending 
organizations represent the majority of em- 
ployees in such bargaining unit, and how can 
the same be ascertained. The Board agrees 
with all parties before it that this question 
should be determined by the taking of a 
properly supervised vote by secret ballot of 
the employees in the said office bargaining 
unit. 

The Board accordingly reports as above, and 
recommends :— 


1. That there be an office bargaining unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining purposes, 
to consist of the employees in the main 
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administration office or offices set forth in 
Schedule 1 hereto attached. 


2. That those entitled to vote with respect 
to the rival claims of the two organizations 
represented before the Board be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of Schedule 
1 hereto. 


3. That the Department of Labour arrange 
for and supervise the taking of a vote of such 
employees by secret ballot to ascertain the 
organization entitled to be the bargaining 
agent. 

4, That, subject to certification under the 
Collective Bargaining Act, 1943, of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario (if required by the Company) 
of the said bargaining agent so ascertained, 
the Company recognize such bargaining agent 
and negotiate with it with a view to the 
conclusion of a collective bargaining agreement. 

Bi hated anel™ objection. -fofi. Mir det Be 
Aylesworth, K.C., on behalf of the Company, 
which may be briefly stated as follows: the 
Board was appointed after the enactment and 
coming into force of the Collectuve Bargaining 
Act, 1948, Ontario, and was appointed over 
the protest of the Company. Proper reserva- 
tion was made by the Company of all of its 
rights to protect the hearing of these matters 
and recommendation by the Board, be care- 
fully considered by the Minister of Labour. 

Dated this twenty-sixth day of June, 1943. 


(Sgd.) J. K. Mackay, 

Chairman. 
(Se¢d.) W. H. Furlong. 
(Sgd.) H. A. Logan. 


SCHEDULE 1 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited— 
Formocan Employees’ Association—Local 


240 UAW.-C IO. 


Employees entitled to vote 
Subject to the exceptions hereinafter named, 
all office and salaried employees employed in 
the following departments shall be entitled to 
vote :— 
Secretary’s Office 
Printing Division. 
Mailing Division. 
Communications Division. 
Stock Transfer Division. 
Accounting Department 
Accounting and General Ledger Division. 
Cashier Division. 
Cost Division. 
Customs Division. 
Disbursements Division. 
Pay-roll Division. 
Traffic Division. 
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Audit Department. 
Automotive Engineering Department. 
Correspondence Department. 
Engineering Department. 
Export Sales Department. 
Laboratory. 

Purchasing Department. 
Sales Department. 

Service Department. 
Inspection Department. 
Production Department. 
Restaurant Employees, 


Exceptions 


The following employees—in whatever of 
the above departments they may be employed 
—are not entitled to vote:— 

I. Assistant supervisors and all other 
supervisory employees above that 
rank, 

II. The senior telephone operator. 

III. The senior telegraph operator. 

IV. Confidential clerks to office super- 
vision. 

V. Matrons. 

VI. Overseas employees. 
VII. Employees who formerly were branch 
executives. 

VIII. Chemists, metallurgists and laboratory 

workers employed in the foundry 
laboratory. 


Supplementary Report 


Concerning factory workers doing purely 
clerical work I disagree with the majority 
members of the Board that these people are 
ineligible for the proposed vote through being 
bound under the standing contract between 
U.A.W. Local 200 and the Company by virtue 
of any wording in that instrument itself. I 
find them on this score free, with the exception 
of certain marginal cases named in the 
interpretatory note. Whether their accept- 
ance of seniority privileges as accorded by 
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the Company along with others in the plant 
is of itself to be regarded as binding them 
as party to the contract I am not competent 
to say, but I entertain serious doubts. 


Concerning the later disposal of these 
clerical workers in the plant (assuming the 
position of the majority in the above matter 
is to prevail) and of chemical, metallurgical 
and laboratory workers in the foundry— 
whether they should be associated for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes with the administra- 
tion building office workers or with plant 
production workers—I do not feel that the 
Board in its present state of knowledge should 
offer any opinion or recommendation to 
prejudice the decision of that matter. This 
should be determined: primarily by the wishes 
of the majority of these workers themselves 
and secondarily by considerations of smooth- 
ness and efficiency of administration of the 
collective agreement resulting and of least 
possible disruption to plant operation through 
such administration. This would suggest tak- 
ing a separate vote of these people by them- 
selves, if they so desire, at some further date 
when they shall have become free from the 
expectations of the present agreement between 
Local 200 and the Company. Such vote 
should be taken only after adequate discussion 
and appreciation of all the advantages and 
difficulties associated with either choice that 
may be made. If on the other hand their 
recent attitudes change and they become 
reconciled to their present developing associa- 
tions with plant manual workers and to deal- 
ing with the Company through the medium 
of the social machinery of Local 200 the 
difficulty will happily resolve itself and the 
principle of delay will have proven its worth. 
The problem I consider an important one 
because of its wide. application in many 
industries. 

(Sgd.) H. A. Logan. 


Report of Board in Dispute between The B. Greening Wire Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its Employees 


On July 2, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the B.. Greening Wire Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2950, United Steel- 
workers of America (Lasour Gazerrse, June, 
1943, p. 764). The personnel of the Board was 
as follows: Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 


tion from the other two members: Messrs. 
Henry S. Robinson, K.C., and John J. Sulli- 
van, both of Hamilton, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Robinson 
submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 
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Report of Board 
June 24, 1943 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between the B. Greening Wire 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and the employees, members of Local 
2950, United Steelworkers of America. 


To the Hon. Humpurey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


SIR :— 

This dispute concerns the issue of recog- 
nizing a union as the sole bargaining agent 
for the employees in the factory of the B. 
Greening Wire Company. The dispute had 
its origin in February of this year when dis- 
content expressed itself in the rope shop of 
the plant over a reduction in. the rest period, 
resulting in a walk-out of some employees. 
After this even a committee of fifteen em- 
ployees from the various departments of the 
plant not representatives of the management, 
and, on the recommendation of Mr. George 
Fenwick, Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, agreed to canvass the 
employees as to whether they preferred a 
shop committee or a genuine trade union as 
their bargaining agent. A week later the 
‘Committee reported to the management that 
4 majority of the employees wished to be 
represented by the United Steelworkers of 
America. Organization of the local union 
number 2950, Steelworkers of America, duly 
took place, and efforts were made to have the 
B. Greening Wire Company negotiate a col- 
lective agreement. The management of the 
company, however, took the position that it 
‘would not negotiate with an outside union, 
but would meet a grievance committee of 
employees within the shop. At a _ general 
meeting (110 voted) the union executive was 
authorized to apply for a Board of Con- 
-ciliation and Investigation, and such applica- 
tion it made on March 22. 


The present Board, duly appointed as a 
consequence of the application of the union, 
held several meetings, including a _ public 
session, when it obtained evidence from both 
parties, and private meetings with each party 
in turn, when it attempted to effect concilia- 
tion. It carefully checked the union member- 
ship cards with the payroll of the company, 
and found that the claim of the union that 
it had a majority among the employees was 
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substantiated. The Board also received evi- 
dence from the Workers’ Independent Union, 
which came into existence after the events in 
February and represents only employees in 
the plant. Its witness placed its membership 
at 150, which is approximately half that of 
local 2950, United Steelworkers of America. 
The Board did not check the membership 
cards of the Workers’ Independent Union. 


RECOM MENDATION 


The majority of the Board recommends that 
the B. Greening Wire Company recognize 
local 2950, United Steelworkers of America, 
and negotiate with it to achieve a collective 
agreement. It is common experience that the 
interests of industrial peace in the plant are 
likely to be served best by recognizing the 
union which a majority of employees in the 
plant choose, and on the evidence examined 
local 2950 is that union. The general manager 
of the company expressed to the Board his 
objection to recognizing any union as the 
sole bargaining agent for the employees 
because it really would not represent all the 
employees, and the minority would be un- 
protected. But in such an industrial plant 
as that of the B. Greening Wire Company 
there is little alternative to that of recogniz- 
ing the majority union as the sole bargaining 
agent because if it is not the sole bargaining 
agent there may result two or more such 
agents, with the consequence that there will 
be much industrial friction, injurious to both 
employer and employees. More than one 
union in a plant where there are no old and 
already organized crafts must ordinarily lead 
to confusion and contention, and the em- 
ployer, like the employees, will be ill served. 

The general manager also objects’ to 
negotiating with union officials other than 
employees of the company. But if he accepted 
the principle of negotiating with the union 
in order to obtain a collective agreement, it 
would not be difficult, if necessary, to arrive 
at a formula concerning the methods of 
negotiation and the individuals who should 
participate. The cardinal issue is that of 
recognizing or not recognizing a union, and 
a union is not adequately recognized unless 
it is permitted to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment affecting the employees in the plant. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) Joun J. SULLIVAN, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between the 
B. Greening Wire Company, Limited 
(Employer), and its employees, members 
of Local 2950, United Steelworkers of 
America (Employees). 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in the above matter composed of Dr. Alex- 
ander Brady, nominated by the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, Mr. John J. Sullivan, 
nominated by the employees and the under- 
signed, Henry S. Robinson, K.C., has ter- 
minated its investigation, concluded its sittings 
and submitted a majority report with which, 
on the evidence submitted, the undersigned 
finds it impossible to concur. 


Written briefs were submitted to the Board 
by Local Union 2950 United Steelworkers of 
America and by The B. Greening Wire Com- 
pany, Limited. In addition thereto, the 
Workers’ Independent Union comprised of 
employees of the said Company, requested 
permission to submit a brief and were per- 
mitted to do so. All parties who wished to 
give evidence under oath were requested to do 
so and, in additon, the Board examined under 
oath the representatives of the three organi- 
gations filing briefs. 


The Board also spent considerable time in 
examining membership cards of Local Union 
2950 and comparing them with the Company’s 
index of employees. A short examination was 
made of the ledger cards of the said Union, 
which purported to show the payment of 
membership dues by members of the Union. 
It was stated, however, by representatives of 
the said Union that the cards had not been 
posted to date. It appeared also that in 
almost all cases the initiation fee of the Union, 
which included the membership fee for the 
first month of membership, had been paid in 
the month of March, 1943 and that the con- 
stitution of the said Union provides that a 
member shall not be suspended for non-pay- 
ment of fees until he is three months in 
arrears. Accordingly, any person who paid 
one dollar initiation fee in the month of 
March is, under the constitution, a member 
in good standing notwithstanding non-payment 
of monthly payments falling due in subsequent 
months. As a result, this phase of the inves- 
tigation was unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 

The Board considered its primary function 
to be conciliation and with that end in view 
after the taking of evidence, interviewed sep- 
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arately and apart from each other the repre- 
sentatives of Local Union 2950 and the repre- 
sentatives of the Company. The results were 
unsatisfactory as will subsequently appear 
hereunder. 

Upon the evidence contained in the briefs 
submitted by the B. Greening Wire Company, 
Limited, Local Union 2950 Steelworkers of 
America and the Workers’ Independent Union 
and upon the evidence of witnesses and upon 
the documentary evidence submitted, I find 
the following to be the situation: 


1. The principle of collective bargaining is 
entirely acceptable to all parties concerned 
and is not in issue. The present issue is con- 
fined to the appointment of a sole collective 
bargaining agency. 

2. There are in The B. Greening Company’s 
plant twenty-four departments in which, at the 
present time, 542 employees both male and 
female are employed. 

3. The members of Local Union 2950 at 
present employed in the B. Greening plant 
number 300 of which it would appear a large 
number are at present in arrears in payment 
of their dues but for the reasons explained 
above are not disqualified from membership 
in the Union. 


4, The members of the Workers’ Indepen- 
dent Union at present employed in the said 
plant number approximately 150. There was 
no evidence submitted that this Union has 
any support, either active or otherwise from 
the Company. This Union was not requested 
to produce its records and did not do so. 


5. In addition to the members of the said 
unions there is an unascertainable number of 
employees of the Company who do not belong 
to either Union and who were not represented 
at the sittings of the Board. 


6. The Company has never had any serious 
labour trouble until February, 1943, when the 


‘length of rest periods during hours of employ- 


ment was reduced. According to the Com- 
pany, this had to be done to prevent interrup- 
tion to work schedules as a considerable num- 
ber of employees were prolonging the existing 
fifteen-minute rest period and causing dis- 
organization. This difficulty was adjusted and, 
apparently, no further serious difficulty with 
employees occurred until March 21, 1943, when, 
according to the application filed by the 
Union, a meeting of employees was held at 
which 97 per cent of those attending the 
meeting are said to have voted for a strike if 
the Company refused to enter into negotiations 
with a view to an agreement with Local Union 
2950 as sole bargaining agent for all the em- 
ployees of the Company. According to the 
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sworn testimony of members of the Union 
there were 110 employees at this meeting. No 
documentary evidence was produced in sup- 
port of the above figures and, in any event, 
it will be noted that only about one-fifth of 
the employees of the Company were inter- 
ested in the strike vote. 


7. Although the application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was made by 
Local Union 2950 the real applicant for sole 
bargaining rights would, upon the evidence, 
appear to be The United Steelworkers of 
America. The application for a sole bargain- 
ing agreement is made on the ground that 
the members of Local 2950 represent the 
largest organized body of employees within 
the plant. 


8. The Workers’ Independent Union are 
bitterly opposed to the United Steelworkers 
of America and to Local Union 2950 as 
appears by their brief filed with the reports 
of the Board. They oppose the granting of 
sole bargaining rights to the United Steel- 
workers of America or the local union thereof 
on the grounds (amongst others) that Local 
Union 2950 represents an. outside agency 
which intends to dominate all workers and 
that the Union management are trouble 
makers and promote dissension. The Workers’ 
Independent Union maintain that it is the 
right of every worker to choose his own bar- 
gaining agency, that such right should not 
be interfered with or terminated and that 
each union in the plant should be given bar- 
gaining rights only as regards its own 
members. 


9. The Company takes the ground that in 
view of the strong opposition and the dis- 
trust borne by a large body of its workers 
toward Local Union 2950 and its parent union 
the granting of sole bargaining rights to that 
Union would promote internal dissension and 
disorganization in the plant and give very 
serious offence to a large body of workmen 
with the probability of very grave results to 
the Company’s output. The Company takes 
the further ground that no union or group 
should be given sole bargaining rights but 
that each union should be given bargaining 
rights on behalf of its own members (provided 
that the persons doing the actual bargaining 
are employees of the Company) and that 
employees who choose not to join either 
union should similarly have the right of col- 
lective bargaining either as indivduals or 
groups. On the above grounds the Company 
has declined to enter into any sole bargaining 
agreement with any union or any group of 
workers. 


My colleagues on the Board propose to 
recommend that Local 2950 should be the sole 
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bargaining agent for all employees of the 
Company. I am unable to follow or subscribe 
to my colleagues’ reasons for this recom- 
mendation. Their recommendation would, 
however, appear to be based mainly on a 
theory that custom and democratic practice 
demand that the will of the majority should 
govern and on the fact that Local Union 
2950 is the largest organized body of em- 
ployees within the plant. 

It is, of course, quite true that one of the 
several methods adopted by democracy for 
settling disputes or issues is by a majority 
vote but I would point out that where a 
majority vote is used for such purposes, as in 
the case of parliamentary elections and as in 
the case of duly constituted societies and other 
organizations, there are strong constitutional 
safeguards to protect the rights of minorities. 
Such safeguards are entirely lacking in the 
present instance. In my view, the granting of 
sole bargaining rights to the applicant union 
or any other organized body of workers within 
this plant would, in the result, be equivalent 
to compelling the non-members of such union 
or other organized body to grant an irrevoc- 
able, compulsory power of attorney to an 
organization to which none of them wish to 
belong and which many of them, according to 
the evidence in the present case, bitterly 
oppose and distrust. Under the above cir- 
cumstances to compel a large number of 
workers to employ the applicant organization 
as their sole bargaining agency would be to 
ignore the principles of democracy and com- 
mon justice. My view is, perhaps, better 
explained by a purely theoretical example. 
For instance, if a majority vote were taken 
for the purpose of deciding whether persons: 
of certain religious beliefs should be denied 
all civil rights and fifty-one per cent of the. 
people voted in favour of the proposal, there 
is no doubt that such a vote would be in 
accordance with one of the incidents of 
democracy, namely, the will of the majority, 
but it would ignore completely another very 
vital incident of democracy, namely the pro- 
tection of the rights of the minority. More- 
over, in my view, public policy should not 
and does not permit the majority of members 
of a class to impose their will without consent 
or agreement on an opposing or hostile minor-. 
ity where only private rights are involved 
and no public rights are affected. 

I would, therefore, report that in my view 
the proposal that the United Steelworkers of 
America or Local Union 2950 be granted sole 
bargaining rights on behalf of all employees 
of The B. Greening Wire Company is neither 
democratic nor just and is contrary to pub- 


lic policy and that such proposal should be 
rejected. 
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‘I would further respectfully point out that 
notwithstanding that the main purpose of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is 
conciliation, experience of similar situations 
in the past has demonstrated that the action 
recommended by the majority vote of this 
Board would tend to perpetuate two militant 
groups of employees in violent opposition to 
one another with a neutral group of non- 
members who would ultimately be compelled 
to join one side or the other, resulting in 
disunity, violent group struggles and disturbed 
and diminished production. 


Minority RECOMMENDATION 


I would respectfully recommend as follows: 


1. That the rmght of Local 2950 United 
Steelworkers of America to be the bargaining 
agent for such employees of The B. Greening 
Wire Company, Limited, as are members of 
such Union, be established and declared. 
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2. That the right of the Workers’ Inde- 
pendent Union to be the bargaining agent 
for such employees of The B. Greening Wire 
Company, Limited, as are members of such 
Union, be established and declared. 


3. That the right of employees of the 
Company who are not members of either 
Union to bargain with the Company, either 
individually or in groups by their elected 
representatives, be established and declared. 

4. That in default of the above recom+ 
mendations being acceptable to the applicant 
Union, or to any other group of employees, 
that such group be recommended to pursue 
the remedies created by The Collective Bar- 
gaining Act (1943) 7 Geo. VI (Ontario), chap. 
4 which provides a procedure for dealing with 
the present situation. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) H. S. Rosrnson, 
Member. 
Dated at Hamilton this 29th day of June, 
1943. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Sawyer-Massey, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and its Employees 


On July 8, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Sawyer-Massey, Lim- 
ited, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 520, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, (LABouR 
Gazette, July, 1948, p. 922). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
Ont., appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Messrs. Gordon R. 
Munnoech, )K.C.,' Toronto, ‘Ont., and *Dr. 
Christian Sivertz, London, Ontario., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, M.-P., 
Minister of Labour, | 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
a dispute between Sawyer-Massey Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 520, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. 

Sir—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you to deal with the 


above dispute has now the honour to submit 
its report. 


During the proceedings before the Board 
is was clearly evident that mutual respect 
and confidence have existed, and still exist, 
between the employer and its employees. 
Negotiations had taken place between them 
during which commendable restraint has been 
shown on both sides. In fact, the cause of the 
breakdown of those negotiations is not entirely 
clear. However, the Board does not think it 
useful or necessary to render a decision on this 
point as the Board is confident, in consequence 
of what occurred at the hearing, that if it 
renders its decision on a few salient points 
the parties should have no difficulty in reaching 
an amicable arrangement. 


A vote was taken on the Company’s pre- 
mises on December 4th, 1942, on the following 
question: , 


“Do you want to bargain collectively with 
your employer through a Hamilton Local 


Union of the U.E. (C.I.0.-C.C.L.) ?” 

Out of a total of 389 ballots cast, 250 voted 
YES, 131 voted NO, and 8 ballots were spoiled. 
Thus the local union was given a substantial 
majority. Following this vote, the union 
presented to the employer a draft collective 
bargaining agreement and subsequently the em- 
ployer submitted an alternate draft agreement 
to the local union. 
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The basic difference between the employer 
and those representing the local union was the 
extent of the authority to be granted to the 
collective bargaining agency, and the Board 
is of the opinion that if it deals with this 
matter and certain other related features of the 
proposed agreement the parties should have no 
difficulty in agreeing upon the terms of a 
collective bargaining agreement between them. 
The employer stated its willingness to execute 
a collective bargaining agreement if these 
differences in viewpoint could be reconciled. 
To this end, the Board will deal with certain 
salient features of the proposed collective 
bargaining agreement. 


The provision with regard to recognition of 
the local union was contained in paragraph 14 
of the local union’s draft agreement and in 
Part VII of the employer’s draft agreement. 
After careful consideration, the Board rejects 
both of these provisions and unanimously re- 
commends that the following provision as to 
“Bargaining Rights” should be accepted by the 
parties: 


BARGAINING RIGHTS 


“The Company agrees to recognize the Local 

' Union as the bargaining agency on behalf of 

its members and on behalf of any other em- 

ployees who choose to be represented by the 

cal Union in respect of the matters con- 

tained in this agreement and with respect to 
wage rates and working conditions.” 

The Board is of the opinion that it is not in 
the best interests of an employer or any 
collective bargaining agency that the period 
during which any collective bargaining agree- 
ment should remain in force should depend 
upon any proportionate representation of the 
employees by the local union and that it is 
preferable that collective bargaining agree- 
ments be entered into for a specific period of 
time. The Board, therefore, unanimously re- 
commends that the proposal contained in the 
Local Union’s draft agreement in this regard 
should be adopted in principle and that the 
term of the collective bargaining agreement 
should be for a period of not less than one 
year. 


The only important objection of the em- 
ployer to the provisions contained in paragraph 
7 of the local union’s draft agreement dealing 
with grievance machinery and procedure was 
that the employer desired to preserve the 
right of an employee, who wished to do so, to 
take up any grievance with a foreman or with 
the management in lieu of the local union 
steward. The Board is unanimously of the 
opinion that a provision to this effect should 
be included in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. 
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The draft agreement submitted by the local 
union contained a provision in paragraph 6 
thereof relating to Seniority, as follows: 

“The Company agrees to give preference to 


Employees in promotion to positions of flore- 

men, superintendents and executive places.” 
It is obvious that a strict literal interpretation 
of this clause might deprive the Company of 
control of its business and it seemed to the 
Board, when the matter was discussed before 
it, that it was not the intention of those 
representing the local union to seek to interfere 
unreasonably with the functions of manage- 
ment. The Board unanimously recommends 
that the following provision be inserted in the 
collective bargaining agreement in lieu of the 
provision quoted above: 

“The Company declares that, during the 
currency of this agreement, its policy shall be 
to give preference to its Employees, whenever 
it is practicable to do so, in appointing fore- 
men and superintendents and in filling other 
executive positions of a like nature, having 
regard, however, to the requirements of the 
position to be filled and to the ability, 


experience and technical knowledge necessary 
in the interests of efficiency.” 


Certain other matters were brought to the 
attention of the Board by the employer which 
had apparently been mentioned during the 
negotiations between the employer and the 
representatives of the local union and which 
may well have contributed to the breakdown 
of the negotiations. The Board is unanimously 
of the opinion that misunderstandings arose in 
this connection. These matters were not, how- 
ever, included in the draft agreement sub- 
mitted by the local union and were not pressed 
before the Board by the representatives of the 
local union. Accordingly, it is not necessary to 
deal with them. 


In formulating a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, the Board strongly recommends to the 
parties, and particularly to the employer, that 
unnecessary recitals of circumstances and inten- 
tions should be excluded and that the agree- 
ment should be strictly limited to operative 
provisions. 


If the foregoing recommendations of the 
Board are adopted by the parties together 
with the principles involved in these recom- 
mendations, other provisions contained in the 
respective draft agreements should, of course, 
be brought into conformity. If the parties 
concerned resume negotiations in the spirit of 
mutual confidence evidenced at the hearing 
before the Board, it is hoped that they will 
now be able to settle a collective bargaining 
agreement to their mutual satisfaction. If, for 
any reason now unforeseen, this should not be 
accomplished, the Board will be glad to recon- 
vene and deal with any further difficulties if 
requested to do so by the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour. 
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The Board is grateful for the co-operation 
of both parties, which enabled the proceedings 
to be expedited, and desires to commend 
particularly the spirit and the temperate 
manner in which both parties approached their 
difficulties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Toronto this 5th day of July, 1943. 


(Sgd.) I. M. MACDONELL, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) CHRISTIAN SIVERTZ, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) GORDON R. MUNNOCH, 


Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between The Canada Packers, Limited, 
St. Boniface, Man., and its Employees 


On July 12, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Canada Packers, 
Limited, St. Boniface, Manitoba, and its 
employees, members of Local 216, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (LABOUR 
GazettE, May, 19438, p. 596). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Professor William Lougheed, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Messrs. E. K. Williams, 
K.C., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer, and George Brown, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. All three 
members of the Board reside in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industral Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Canada Packers, Limited, 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, and its employees, 
members of Local 216, Unted Packing- 
house Workers of America. 


Sir,—Your Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation composed of Mr. E. K. Williams, 
K.C., nominated by the employer, Mr. G. A. 
Brown, nominated by the employees, and Mr. 
W. F. Lougheed, Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the above members, 
has adjourned its sittings and has the honour 
respectfully to submit the following report. 


The dispute referred to the board and 
indicated in the application for the establish- 
ment of a board filed with you March 16, 
1943, and revised March 30, is as follows:— 


“The employees have requested that their 
Union be recognized and adequate machinery 
set up to dispose of their grievances. The 
Kmployer has refused to recognize the said 
Union and states that it will settle grievances 
through its Plant Relations Committee only.” 


Efforts made to adjust the 
outlined in the application :— 
“A letter was addressed to Mr. Harris, 
General Manager, under the date of March 3 
requesting an audience for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement of wages, hours, and 
other working conditions. Mr. Harris was 
out of the City and we received a letter from 
Mr. Sinclair stating that nothing could be 
done on this matter until the return of Mr. 
Harris. The Company refused to adjust any 
grievances concerning Union Members except 
through the Plant Relations Committee. (An 
organization set up by the Company.) On 
March 29 a stoppage of work occurred at the 
Plant on account of a Union Member was 
told to take two weeks off without pay as a 
disciplinary matter. A sympathy walk-out 
then occurred. This employee was also a 
member of the Plant Relations Committee 
which acted as an Arbitration Board. Repre- 
sentative Borsk of the P.W.O.C. endeavoured 
to contact the management in order that the 
employees should go back to work imme- 
diately but was unable to accomplish this.” 


An. outline of efforts made by the parties 
to adjust the dispute is included in the 
amended application as follows:— 


“Tt was then necessary to call in the 
Dominion Department of Labour Officers, Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Hooper, who arranged a 
meeting between the Plant Relations and the 
Company and a recommendation was made 
that the employees report to work at 7 a.m., 
March 30, and that the case of the employee 
would be reviewed at 9 a.m. 

“At a special meeting held in Winnipeg 
Local Union 216 agreed on the recommenda- 
tions of Representative Borsk and the Execu- 
tive Officers to start to work at 7 a.m. under 
certain conditions. 

“First: the employee be reinstated to his 
former position without loss of time and the 
Foreman reprimanded. 

“Second: that all employees be compen- 
sated for loss of time. 

“Third: the Company establish adequate 
arbitration board to dispose of grievances 
affecting Union members (not Plant Rela- 
tions Committee). 

“Fourth: that the Company immediately 
start negotiations in regard to a vote for 
Union recognition. 

“The negotiations were broken off by Union 
members of the Plant Relations Committee 
as they felt that the Company was intimidat- 
ing a grieved employee who the stoppage of 
work occurred over, therefore discontent and 
friction are still prevalent in the Plant and 


dispute are 
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the Union feels that any stoppage of work 

now rests with the full responsibility of the 

Management. 

“March 30, Representative Borsk contacted 
by telephone Mr. Joseph Harris in regard to 
a conference re present grievances and Union 
recognition. Mr. Harris did not feel a 
conference was necessary and stated that 
Union recognition would have to be instruc- 
tions from the Toronto Main Office, that he 
had no authority to deal with this subject. 

“The report from the Toronto Office of the 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee, 
who contacted the Canada Packers Manage- 
ment in Toronto, was that the St. Boniface 
Management had full authority to deal with 
Union recognition or any other question and 
did not want to interfere in this matter. 

A copy of the application duly filed with 
the management of Canada Packers elicited 
the following reply :— 

“In further reply to your letter of April 2, 
1943, we would advise that, as several of the 
statements in the amended application of 
March 30, 1943, are inaccurate, it appears to 
us desirable that a Board be set up to 
ascertain the facts for the information of 
the Department of Labour. We desire, there- 
fore, to join with the applicants in requesting 
the establishment of a Board.” 


Procedure 


In the light of the information submitted 
both in the request by Local 216 for a board 
and in the letter of concurrence from Canada 
Packers it was decided by your board that 
both parties to the dispute be required to 
present written submissions outlining their 
respective positions, and upon presentation 
each party would be given an opportunity to 
submit rebuttal. Following this step the board 
then would decide upon its future course of 
action. 


Sittings 

Two meetings were held at which representa- 
tives, both of the employees and the company 
were present. Representing the employees 
were Mr. Adam Borsk, Field Representative, 
P.W.O.C., Mr. J. Shewchuck, President of 
Local 216, and Miss A. Clover, representative 
of the female employees. Representing the 
employers were Mr. J. Harris, Plant Manager, 
Mr. H. T. Sinclair, Office Manager, and Mr. 
D. Clement, Plant Superintendent. Mr. Adam 
Borsk presented the submission for the em- 
ployees and Mr. J. Harris presented the 
submission for the employers. 

Upon presentation of submissions, they were 
exchanged and both sides to the dispute were 
given to understand that rebuttals could be 
presented to the board at the following meet- 
ing. At the second meeting the following 
were present: employees’ representatives—Mr. 
Adam Borsk, Mr. Shewchuck, Mr. Stapleton 
and Miss Clover; representatives of the com- 
pany—Mr, Clement and Mr. Innes. Mr. 
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Borsk presented the rebuttal for the employees, 
following which Mr. Clement read the sub- 
mission for Canada Packers. 


Following the two general meetings six 
employees and ten representatives of the 
company were examined individually as indi- 
cated in the evidence accompanying this 
report. 


FINDINGS OF THE BOARD 


In the light of the evidence obtained (copy 
of which together with important Exhibits 
are hereto attached) the Board considered all 
matters raised in the submissions, and certain 
of these are not dealt with in our report as 
they were deemed irrelevant to the issues in 
dispute. Im view of the issues as seen by the 
board it was considered advisable to outline 
a chronological statement of relevant facts 
down to date. 


The General Picture 


In 1942 the A.F. of L. and the P.W.OC. 
made attempts to organize the employees of 
the packing plants in Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface. Mr. Park of the latter organization 
was in the district for about four months, 
and Mr. Dowling of the same organization 
for a short time. These efforts appear to 
have been unavailing. 

The P.W.O.C. sent one Adam Borsk to 
Winnipeg in January of 1943 as field repre- 
sentative to see whether he could organize 
the packing plants, and Borsk states that when 
he began his work there was no (union) 
nucleus of packinghouse workers and he had 
to start from scratch. 


Borsk began to organize at once upon his 
arrival, first getting in touch with certain 
employees of Canada Packers, St. Boniface 
plant, whose names had been given to him in 
Toronto by employees of Canada Packers 
working there but who had formerly worked 
in the St. Boniface plant. 


Borsk held his first meeting with some of 
these men who eventually became officers of 
the Union on February 4, 1943. At the same 
time the first broadside sheet (Exhibit 3, 
sheet 1) was distributed at the gates of the 
plant. Exhibit 3 contains ten broadsides pre- 
pared and distributed by Borsk from time to 
time. 


On the 10th of February Borsk held a 
second meeting and at that time 88 employees 
had signed application cards. The next meet- 
ing was held on the 17th of February when 
an additional 297 employees had signed cards. 
Another meeting was held on the 25th of 
February when a total of 562 employees had 
signed cards. 
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During the period under~ consideration 
Borsk was the only field representative of the 
P.W.O:C. attempting to organize the em- 
ployees of the packing plants in the Winnipeg 
area. 


On or about the 22nd or 23rd of February, 
Borsk arranged by telephone an appointment 
with Joseph Harris, plant manager of Canada 
Packers, St. Boniface plant, to discuss with 
Harris an alleged grievance of one Haegeman. 
Pursuant to this appointment Borsk went to 
the plant, interviewed Harris and had a dis- 
cussion with him. MHarris promised Borsk 
that Haegeman’s case would be looked into 
and that Hull, one of the superintendents, 
would attend Borsk and give him a report. 
This Hill did on February 27, calling on 
Borsk at Borsk’s office, on Marion street, near 
Canada Packers plant. The facts. of 
Haegeman’s case are set out in Appendix A. 
This was the only interview that Borsk ever 
had with Harris. 


By broadside (Exhibit 3, sheet 5) Borsk 
called a meeting for the purpose of electing 
officers for a local union to be composed of 
employees of Canada Packers and applying 
for a charter. This meeting was held on 
March 3. Officers were elected and a charter 
applied for which was subsequently granted, 
creating Local Union 216, the charter bearing 
the date of March 6. 


The men who were elected officers of the 
Union were the following :— 


Jack Shewchuck... President. 

Jack ‘Coutts. ......’. Vice-President. 
POMai yy ICIS. se es Recording Secretary. 
George Stapleton.. Financial Secretary. 
Hubert Bibeau..... Treasurer. 


Tony Ostapchuk... Corresponding Secretary. 
Michael Kitter.... Guard. 


Michael Cornick... Guide. 
Fred Billows....... Guide. 
Holi oul oat aes oes Guide. 


The minutes of the meeting of March 3 
have not been made available to the board 
but Borsk states that at the same meeting a 
resolution was passed giving the executive 
officers of the union full authority to act in 
any emergency “to take a strike vote, strike 
action, or anything like that”. 


Borsk states that at the same meeting he 


was authorized to address the following letter 


to Harris:— 

“T am directed by instructions from a 
meeting of your employees held to-night, to 
request that you arrange to meet a committee 
of your employees and a representative of 
the Union for the purpose of arriving at a 
mutual agreement re wages, hours, working 
conditions, etc. 
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“Trusting to receive your co-operation in 
this matter so that the closest and most 
amicable relations possible may continue be- 
tween your company-and its employees and 
looking forward to an early and favourable 
reply, I have, Sir, the honour to be” 


This letter was dated the 3rd of. March, and 
was mailed the same evening. In the same 
mail the application for a charter was mailed 
to the International Headquarters in Chicago. 


The letter was received at Canada Packers 
Office on the 4th of March, and was answered! 
by Sinclair, office manager, as follows:— 

“Your letter of March 3 to Mr. Harris has 
just reached us this morning. 

“However, as Mr. Harris left the city this 
morning for the Pacific Coast a definite 
reply will have to await his return. 

che expect him back in the office on the 
29th.” 


Borsk received Sinclair’s letter on March 5, 
and at once telephoned Sinclair arranging an 
appointment for March 6 when he went over 
to see Sinclair, and, according to Borsk’s 
evidence, he “explained to Sinclair that the 
Union question, if Mr. Harris felt he would 
like to handle it personally, would naturally 
have to wait”, but he asked what Sinclair was 
going to do in the meantime with cases of 
discrimination. At the meeting of March 6, 
Borsk also raised the question of an alleged 
complaint or grievance of one Ayres and 
discussed it with Sinclair and Clement, the 
plant superintendent. Ayres’ case is dealt 
with in Appendix B. 

On March 6, Sinclair stated that he would 
communicate with Head Office in Toronto “to 
see what Toronto would suggest” should be 
done in Harris’ absence. 


Borsk states that on March 6 he also 
suggested to Sinclair that during Harris’ ab- 
sence he would advise that the Union select 
a committee to work with the management 
and deal with any complaints that should 
come up and report them to the Company. 
Sinclair denies that there was any discussion 
or suggestion of this kind. The next com- 
munication between Borsk and the Company 
was on March 138 when he telephoned Sinclair. ’ 
Sinclair in the meantime had communicated 
with Head Office and when Borsk called him 
he advised Borsk that Union questions would 
have to stand until Harris’ return on the 29th 
and that grievances must be dealt with 
through the Plant Relations Committee only 
and not with the Union or with Borsk. Follow- 
ing this telephone conversation Borsk says 
that he was of the opinion that he could not 
“settle the Union question or any grievance 
arising in the meantime” and reported so to 
the executive officers of the Union and it was 
thought that “the best ing was to apply for 
a Board of Conciliation”. 
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An application for a board was prepared and 
signed by Shewchuck, as president, and 
Ostapchuk, as secretary, the nature and cause 
of the dispute being stated as follows:— 


“The employees have requested that their 
Union be recognized and adequate machinery 
set up to dispose of their grievances. The 
employer has refused to recognize the said 
Union and states that it will settle grievances 
through its Plant Relations Committee only. 
Failure to adjust the grievances presented 
by the employees may result in stoppage of 
work.” 

The application stated that it was “auth- 
orized at a general meeting of the Local held 


March 3, 1943, by unanimous vote”. 


The application was forwarded to the 
Department of Labour on the 16th of March. 

On the 22nd of March Mr. M. M. Maclean 
returned the application to the Union officials 
in a letter bearing that date, pointing out 
that the application was incomplete and ask- 
ing that it should be revised and resubmitted. 
This letter and application were received in 
Winnipeg on March 23 or 24. 


Borsk states that he thereupon got in touch 
with the Canadian Head Office in Toronto 
in regard to further steps and “to get a clear 
picture of the strike situation”. At the same 
time he issued a broadside (Exhibit 3, sheet 6) 
calling a special meeting of female Union 
members “to discuss grievances and _ the 
present standard of wearing apparel in each 
respective department”. 


This meeting was duly held as called on 
Sunday, March 28. Reporters were present, 
and reports of the meeting appeared in the 
Winnipeg Free Press and the Winnipeg 
Tribune on Monday, March 29. Borsk and 
Shewchuck, the president of the Union, were 
present at the meeting. Borsk says the news- 
paper accounts give a fair picture of what took 
place at the meeting. Shewchuck did not 
address the meeting. On the morning of 
March 29, Harris returned to the plant. He 
was accompanied by his brother, the senior 
Vice-President of the Company, whose office 
is in Toronto, and the two Harrises and 
Clement, the superintendent, spent practically 
the whole morning making an inspection of 
the plant. The Ross incident occurred be- 
tween 8 and 9 a.m. It is dealt with as to its 
special facts in Appendix “C”, 

It is necessary to deal with the happenings 
on the 29th in some detail, and it will be 
clearer to deal with each of the parties or 
groups separately. It is proposed first of all 
to consider the movements of Borsk on the 
29th. Borsk’s story is that he was in the 
Cadomin Block in Winnipeg when he got a 
‘ phone message, about noon, from someone 
he cannot identify to “go down to the St. 
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Boniface office immediately”. This he pro- 
ceeded to do, arriving at his Marion street 
office at 12.30 where he was met by a group 
of five or six employees who told him Angus 
Ross had been sent home for two weeks. 
Borsk swears he did not know who any of 
these men were. The name of each member 
of the executive was put to him but he says 
that none of them was in the group. He says 
this group told him they had been going to 
walk off at 930. He says he told them “to 
try to keep things under control” and he 
would try to get in touch with the manage- 
ment and that they left saying that “af Ross 
did not start at 1.00 neither would they”. 


The conversation with the group lasted 
fifteen minutes according to Borsk and then 
at 1245 pm. he telephoned the plant and 
tried to speak to Harris but was advised that 
Harris was busy out in the plant. Borsk did 
nothing further until 1.20 when he says he 
got a phone message from one of the Union 
members from within the plant that they were 
all walking out. He then tried to get the 
Department of Labour but could not reach 
Mr. Johnston or Mr. Hooper, both of whom 
were out. He then did nothing until 2.30 p.m. 
At this time he again attempted to get in 
touch with Johnston or Hooper but was still 
unable to make contact. At the same time 
Shewchuck, the president of the Union, phoned 
Borsk from the plant, told him what had 
happened, and Shewchuck says that Borsk 
told him he would see what he could do and 
that he was going to try to get in touch with 
the Company. Borsk did nothing further 
until 3 o’clock when Johnson and Hooper got 
in touch with him, and after some discussion 
over the telephone they went to his Marion 
street’ office, arriving there at 3.30. After 
some discussion, lasting from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour, Johnston and 
Hooper called the plant, spoke to Harris and 
arranged to go over to the plant and meet 
the management and the Plant Relations 
Committee which they asked to have called 
together im special meeting. 

Stapleton, an executive officer of the Union, 
says that he phoned from the plant to Borsk 
at 3.30, told him what was going on and 
Borsk told him he was trying to get in touch 
with the Department of Labour. Borsk spent 
the time from 4.00 or 4.15 until 6.00 o’clock 
waiting for the return of Johnson and Hooper. 
At 6 o’clock they returned to Borsk’s office 
and what Borsk refers to as very heated talk 
ensued. What had happened at the meeting 
of the Plant Relations Committee is set out 
in the minutes of the meeting (Exhibit 20). 
Shewchuck also went to Borsk’s office and 
Borsk was advised that Angus Ross had 
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admitted that he was partly to blame for the 
happening which had resulted in his being 
penalized. About this time John Coutts, vice- 
president of the Union who had not been at 
work that day as he was working nights, saw 
Borsk at his office to ask whether he should 
go to work that night and was told to do so. 

From the minutes of the special meeting of 
the Plant Relations Committee held at 5.15 
on Monday, March 29 (Exhibit 20) it appears 
that Shewchuck, the president of the Union, 
stated that the employees would not start 
work on Tuesday morning unless Ross was 
also allowed to work. Harris told the mem- 
bers that a meeting would be held at 9.00 
Tuesday morning, that Hazell would attend 
if requested, and that the matter then would 
be thoroughly discussed and in the meantime 
Ross would punch the clock before 7 a.m. 
and wait in the dressingroom until 9.00 o’clock. 
There is no record before the Board of what 
transpired after the Company officials left 
the meeting and no further communication 
was made to the Company officials that even- 
ing or next morning. 


Borsk left his Marion street office about 
7.00 o’clock and by that time word had got 
around to the employees that there was to be 
a mass meeting in the O.B.U. Hall that night. 

A meeting did take place that night but it 
has been impossible to find out who was in 
the chair, who was secretary or what actually 
. happened. No minutes are available. 


Some time during the afternoon of March 
29 statements were given to the two news- 
papers (Exhibit 16). Borsk told the Tribune 
that what happened was “a spontaneous walk- 
out demonstration against, the Company’s 
refusal to take action on long standing griev- 
ances at the plant” and that the workers were 
protesting against the refusal of the Company 
to meet with Union represéntatives to discuss 
alleged discrimination on the part of the 
management and other grievances. 


The Board had also before it the following 
amongst other Union officials:— 

Jack Shewchuck, president of the Union, 
member of the Plant Relations Committee, 
worker on the loading dock and Union steward: 
of the department; 


George Perkins, chairman of the Stewards’ 
Council, employed in the hog-kill of which 
department he was Union steward; 

George Stapleton, financial secretary of the 
Union, chairman of one of the Union com- 
mittees, employed in the sweet pickle depart- 
ment, Union steward of that department, and 
member of the Plant Relations Committee; 


Tony Ostapchuk, corresponding secretary of 
the Union, employed in the casings depart- 
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ment, Union steward of that department, and 
working in the beef-kill. 


These four men were working on March 29 
and attended the meeting that evening. 
Shewchuck’s evidence is that he was at work 
in his proper department when shortly after 
1.00 o’clock he saw men from another depart- 
ment walking through his department and 
after a number had gone through one of them 
said to him “Come on up to the dressing- 
room, Jack, aren’t you coming with us?” As 
a result he went up to the dressingroom to see’ 
what was wrong and was then told something 
about the Ross case. 


Perkins says that he was marking hogs and 
two men from another department, whom he 
cannot identify, came to him, asked him if 
he was a steward and on his replying in the 
affirmative said “there is a stoppage of work”. 
Upon his asking the cause they told him that 
Angus Ross had been laid off work. After a 
short time he went to the dressingroom, had 
a short conversation with Ross, and sat down 
like the rest of the employees. 


Stapleton says that he was at work and a 
group of men came through the pickle cellar 
and told the men working there, including 
Stapleton, that they were going to the dressing- 
room so they just followed and that it was 
about ten or fifteen minutes afterwards that 
they heard about the Ross incident. 


Ostapchuk says some men from another 
department came through where he was work- 
ing and told him that there was a meeting in 
the dressingroom and he and the men in his 
department went up to the dressingroom and 
after some time heard about the Ross episode. 


None of the above officers of the Union 
attempted to persuade the men to go back to 
work except that Shewchuck says that he did 
try to get a few of them to go back. The 
evidence of James Forsythe, the foreman in 
the smokehouse, and D. C. Clement, the plant 
superintendent, is to the effect that Shewchuck 
and Stapleton endeavoured to persuade men 
who had remained at work to leave their jobs. 

No meeting of the Union executive was 
held in the plant that afternoon. Shewchuck 
phoned Borsk on two occasions, once at 2.30 
and once at 6.00 o’clock, and Stapleton phoned 
Borsk at 3.30. Neither of these men did 
anything else. 

Each of the four men was present at the 
meeting of employees that night, the 29th. 
The employees’ submission says in paragraph 
10 that “On the evening of the 29th of March 
a general meeting of the members of the 
Union was held to consider the Angus Ross 
affair. At the meeting it was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the said Borsk and the 
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executive officers of the Union, that all mem- 
bers of the Union should report back to work 
the following morning at 7.00 subject to cer- 
tain conditions.” The conditions are set out 
in the second application for the Board and are 
four in number (see page 2 of the Board’s Re- 
port). From the confused testimony of these 
four men and Borsk the facts seem to be that 
the resolution was drafted by Borsk, Stapleton, 
and Shewchuck while the meeting was 
assembling. It was then presented to the 
meeting; statements were made by Shewchuck, 
Ross and Borsk; and the resolution was 
carried. The majority of the executive had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the 
resolution and it is impossible to say who was 
to present the resolution to the Company. To 
indicate the confusion in the minds of all of 
these witnesses, neither Ostapchuk nor Perkins 
knows who was in the chair. Stapleton says 
Shewchuck was and Shewchuck denies that 
he was. 

Stapleton tells of the drawing up of the 
resolution and its presentation from the chair. 
Shewchuck knows nothing about this and 
Ostapchuk and Perkins say that the motions 
were made from the floor of the house and no 
resolution was read to the meeting. Neither 
Ostapchuk nor Perkins knows who was to 
present it to the Company. Shewchuck says 
that Borsk was to do it and Stapleton says 
that he and Shewchuck were to do it. The 
resolution was never presented to the Com- 
pany. 

So far as the Company is concerned, none 
of the officials of the Company, except, per- 
haps, one of the foremen, ascertained, until 


the Plant Relations Committee met after 5- 


o’clock, the cause of the stoppage of work, or 
that it was in any way connected with the 
Ross incident. When Ross appealed to 
Clement, the superintendent, Clement arranged 
for Ross to report to his office at 12.45, and 
told him that in the meantime his wages would 
continue. Ross did not keep the appointment. 
When the employees commenced leaving their 
jobs and. gathering in the dressingrooms, 
Clement went to the dressingrooms, told 
those who wished to return to work to do so 
and stated that those who did not wish to 
work should go home. From then on, the 
officials of the Company were concerned with 
seeing that as little harm as possible was done 
to the products being handled in the various 
departments. The conditions prevailing in 
each of the departments on the afternoon of 
the 29th are set out in Appendix D. The fol- 
lowing statement gives the number of em- 
ployees working on Monday and the number 
that went on strike at 1 o’clock and remained 
on strike until 6 o’clock: 
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ORICGre Ciside ye. 7 he. td eee eat Aad ae 138 
Oeiee? Matsa tee ahs OR ee, Samed sec. 216 
eremen? As, aus dew ee. abe Oe ee ea ae | 35 
Superintendentay cts eee cial, Areal 6 
Biante ot@lerkerrei epi eee Pe Re ad 12 
Production workers (male) ............ 699 
Production workers (female) .......... 209 


Number on shift from 1.00 p.m. to 6.00 


pane March, 20th. Crate)! eas nernes 610 
CPETA aE) Ea ieae ALS eae ae Oe 159 
Number on strike from 1.00 p.m. to 6.00 
po. Marek. 29th Gmale yi hn iarr 457 
GEeTIALe Cee eek OER, ee ana na 135 


We now come to the happenings on Tues- 
day, March 30th. That morning all of the 
employees returned to work at 7 o'clock 
although their resolution had not been pre- 
sented and although they had voted the even- 
ing before not to return to work unless their 
conditions were met. 


Early that morning Ross and Clement had 
a talk in Clement’s office and Clement told 
Ross that some day he might be in a similar 
position to Clement, and asked him what he 
would do under such circumstances. Ross re- 
plied that he thought that if he was laid off 
until Friday, that would be punishment enough 
and Clement said that he would make that 
Ross’ sentence. Ross and Clement then went 
to see Harris and told him what had hap- 
pened, and they all proceeded to the meeting. 
of the Plant Relations Committee. What 
transpired at that meeting is set out in the 
minutes (Exhibit 21). 


From Exhibit 21 it appears that the meeting 
was adjourned at the request of some of the 
Union members and the evidence is that a 
meeting of some of the Union stewards was 
then held about noon. What transpired when 
the meeting was resumed appears in the min- 
utes (Exhibit 21). Four of the Union mem- 
bers withdrew—the other Union members of 
the Committee remaining—and the incident 
was disposed of by Mr. Harris fixing Ross’ 
suspension from work at one afternoon (five 
hours), a decision which, as the minutes 
show, Ross stated was quite favourable as far 
as he was concerned. 


No meeting of the employees was subse- 
quently held and no report was made to the 
body of the employees as to the disposition of 
the Ross matter. The minutes, however, were 
bulletined in the usual way and were avail- 
able to all employees. The application for 
the Board was completed on the night of the 
30th and was stated to have been authorized 
at the meeting of the 29th, although there is 
no record of such authorization, or any evi- 
dence of any authorization. 
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Following the 30th, work continued in the 
plant as usual and the efficiency was even 
better than before the happenings of the 29th. 
The Plant Relations Committee continued to 
function as is shown by the minutes (Exhibit 
23) and Shewchuck, Stapleton and the other 
Union members of the Plant Relations Com- 
mittee continued to carry on their duties 
as members of such Committee. 


On the 27th of May the Union members of 
the Plant Relations Committee, who were in 
a majority, introduced a resolution set out in 
the minutes of the meeting of that day (Ex- 
hibit 19). The resolution reads as follows:— 


“We, the Plant Relations Committee strongly 
protest to the Management of Canada Packers 
Limited, St. Boniface, Manitoba, the alleged 
action of certain Superintendents and Foremen. 

“Employees have complained recently that 
they have been discharged without proper inves- 
tigation or an opportunity of presenting their 
ease. 


“We also object to certain Superintendents 
and Foremen supposedly dealing in personali- 
ties in discharging employees such’as calling 
them Germans and threatening to have the em- 
ployee put in jail. 

“Tt is our desire that Mr. Joseph Harris 
personally, with a sub-committee of the Plant 
Relations, investigate the dismissal of the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Nick Perehinic 

Henry Pennette 
Ann Stasko ) 
Bill Wichnenko” 


It was passed unanimously, and when the 
nominations for members of the sub-committee 
were made, although non-Union as well as 
Union members were nominated, three Union 
members were elected. 


This sub-committee met on the 27th of May 
in the afternoon and again on the 28th of 
May, and the report of its proceedings appears 
in Exhibit 22. 

Although the sub-committee was appointed 
to deal with the four named cases and a fifth 
one that was added, Harris advised the Plant 
Relations Committee that so far as the man- 
agement was concerned it would welcome a 
continuation of the sub-committee, or that a 
permanent sub-committee be set up to deal 
with matters of this kind. 


Since the 28th of May the Plant Relations 
Committee has continued to function and 
affairs in the plant have been running along 
entirely satisfactorily. 


Plant Relations Committee 


An organization within Canada Packers 
known as the Plant Relations Committee was 
set up in 1933. As stated in “The Rights and 
Privileges of Canada Packers Winnipeg Em- 
ployees”’ (Appendix E) the committee is 
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delegated with the responsibility of consider- 
ing complaints and grievances submitted to it 
by employees. In 1941 the Committee con- 
sisted of 8 members, 6 elected by the em- 
ployees and 2 appointed by the Company. 
Due to expanding business activity resulting 
in increased operations in the plant the Com- 
mittee recently was expanded to 10 elected 
employee members, the number appointed by 
the Company remaining at 2, in order to pro- 
vide more adequate plant representation. 


With respect to grievances mentioned from 
time to time in this report, the Board exam- 
ined very carefully the minutes taken at 
meetings of the Plant Relations Committee 
(Exhibit 23). It was interesting to note the © 
efficient manner in which the Plant Commit- 
tee handled grievances and the speed with 
which they were considered and adjusted. To 
notify employees of the activities of the Com- 
mittee copies of the minutes are posted on 
bulletin boards strategically located through- 
out the plant. 

A number of witnesses expressed the belief 
that it was futile to bring major grievances 
before the Plant Relations Committee. 
Another comment was to the effect that the 
employees lacked confidence in the Com- 
mittee. It is worthy of note here that while 
employees expressed general comments con- 
cerning the existence of grievances which were 
not taken up with the Plant Relations Com- 
mittee, no specific grievances could be ascer- 
tained upon examination. 


At the present time the Plant Relations 
Committee is virtually controlled by members 


-of Local 216. Hight of the ten present mem- 


bers of the Plant Relations Committee are 
members of the Union. The extent of their 
domination is indicated in the creation on 
May 28th, 1943 of a sub-committee to handle 
specific grievances (see Exhibit 22 and 19, and 
pages 15 and 16 of the Board’s report). 


The Stoppage of Work 


The situation that developed on the 29th of 
March when Ross was disciplined reveals a 
desire on the part of the Union members to 
demonstrate to the Company the strength of 
their Union, first with a view to forcing imme- 
diate investigation and adjustment of Ross’ 
complaint, and second, the recognition of 
their Union as the responsible body through 
which grievances would be handled rather 
than the Plant Relations Committee. The 
rapid growth of the Union, officered by new 
inexperienced Union men who had up until 
the 29th of March depended upon their field 
representative to advise and educate them 
in all matters relating to Union activities 
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‘coupled with the fact that they had not 


received that education, meant that they were 
not qualified to deal with the situation that 
arose on Monday, March 29th. The demon- 
stration on behalf of Ross placed the officers 
of the Union in a difficult position with a 
responsibility new to them and without the 
benefit of advice from their field represen- 
tative. They did not undertake to seek a 
settlement of the disturbance but appear to 
have expected adjustment to come auto- 
matically as a result of the demonstration. 
Not being well acquainted with the constitu- 
tion, by-laws and procedure of their Union, 
as they should have been, they were hesitant 
about taking any positive action and yet were 
impatient to have their Union recognized 
without further delay. 


The Position of the Union 


The Board found that the Union was estab- 
lished in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations adopted by the Packinghouse Workers 
Organizing Committee. However, it might 
be pointed out that there was some confusion 
in the minds of the Union officials who gave 
evidence, concerning the position of the Union 
before a charter was granted. 

According to Mr. Borsk’s statements approxi- 
mately 3885 members had signed application 
forms for membership in the Union by the 
middle of February, 1943. By the end of 
March the report to the International Head 
Office indicated 680 people had signed appli- 
cations; and at the present time the Board 
believes from financial statements shown that 
approximately 900 members have signed appli- 
cations for membership in the Union. This 
figure indicates a large percentage of those 
eligible in the plant had signed applications. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


With reference to Federal legislation 
designed to guide and direct labour-manage- 
ment relations, two points of interest merit 
examination. In the first place the wording 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(section 16. 2) calls attention to the need for 
strike action (or to thoughts of strike activity) 
before an application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion may be considered by the Minister of 
Labour. While this procedure was undoubt- 
edly not considered in the framing of the Act 
it nevertheless appeared, in this instance, as 
a factor in the precipitation of the dispute. 
For example, in reply to the first application 
for a Board, submitted by Local 216 on March 
16th, which was returned for revision, the 
Director of Industrial Relations states that 
the Act “requires that the applicants not only 
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state that to the best of their knowledge and 
belief a strike will be declared but also that 
the necessary authority to declare a strike 
will be obtained”. 


It was stated to the Board that at an 
organizational meeting on March 3rd _ the 
necessary authority had been given to the 
Executive to take what action they saw fit in 
order to obtain Union recognition—including 
the authority to call a strike without further 
discussions—although no minutes were obtain- 
able to substantiate this statement. How- 
ever, this fact, together with the reply with 
respect to the revision of the application 
appeared to the Board to raise in the minds 
of the members of the Union the possibility 
of strike action to gain the ends sought. The 
impatience for recognition of their Union indi- 
cated by certain of the employees examined 
coupled with the fortuitous Ross incident 
(referred to above) in a large measure were 
responsible for the situation which developed 
on Monday afternoon, March 29th and served 
to bring the matter within the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The second point centres on Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, (sections 6 and 7). It was 
found by the Board that the Company in no 
way made any attempt to handicap or 
obstruct the employees in their Union activi- 
ties. In fact the attitude of the Company 
appears to be one of agreement throughout 
with the principles enunciated in the above 
Order in Council. In view of this it was 
deemed unnecessary to deal with certain 
charges outlined in the submissions with 
respect to collective bargaining. Moreover, 
in this connection no formal application for 
a vote had been submitted to the Company. 

While it is recognized that broadsides were 
used to a great extent in the initial stages of 
Union organization their format and wording 
in this instance, (Exhibit 3) together with the 
strike authorization, referred to above, 
appeared to create an impatient, excited, and 
even militant frame of mind on the part of 
many of the employees. The psychological 
pattern which appeared to have been devel- 
oped in the minds of the employees, in the 
process of unionization, and the lack of a 
carefully formulated plan of internal organi- 
zation and education resulted in a situation on 
March 29th with which Borsk showed he was 
incompetent to deal. (Mr. Brown does not 
concur entirely on the point). The situation, 
witn respect to Ross, served to precipitate a 
state of hopeless confusion which need not 
have developed at all, had the Union been 
organized for a sufficient length of time to 
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receive the necessary training and education 
which they needed: and which they were 
entitled to expect. 


While it is stated in the submissions that 
the broadsides were written “in the colloquial 
language understood by those to whom they 
were addressed and not in literary language 
which they would not understand” the Board 
questions the interpretation of “colloquial” 
to include distortions of fact. No useful pur- 
pose is served in expanding this point for the 
broadsides speak for themselves in the light 
of the evidence. 


The Board was unimpressed with the atti- 
tude of certain of the Union’s witnesses. In 
this connection it is strongly suggested that 
great care be taken by the members of the 
Union in selecting competent negotiating com- 
mittees. 


The Board finds: 


1. That the Company did not refuse to 
recognize the Union but postponed the ques- 
tion, with the consent of the field representa- 
tive, until it could be dealt with by Harris 
after his return to the City on March 29th. 


2. That the Company did not refuse to 
discuss grievances of the Union members 
with Borsk until after the 16th of March 
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(the date of the first submission for a Board 
of Conciliation) and no grievances arose for 
discussion after that date. 


3. That the issue in question is not the 
right to bargain collectively but the manner 
in which the Union approached the manage- 
ment. 


4. That no demand was ever made for the 
taking of a vote to ascertain bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 


5. That the Company and its officials made 
no attempt, direct or indirect, to stop or con- 
trol Union activities. 


The Board 
light of the 
approach be 
Company by 
negotiations. 


recommends, therefore, in the 
above findings that a proper 
made to the officials of the 
persons competent to conduct 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Winnipeg, July 9th, 1943. 
W. F. LOUGHEED, 


Chatrman. 
G. A. BROWN, 

Member. 
E. K. WILLIAMS, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Sorel Industries Limited, Sorel, P.Q., 
and its Employees 


On July 2, the Minister of Labour received 
the unanimous report from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Sorel Industries, 
Limited, Sorel, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the Metal Trades Council of Sorel 
(A.F. of L.) (L.G., July, 1943, p. 923). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Wilfrid lLazure, 
Montreal, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Messrs. J. A. L’Heureux, Sorel, P.Q., 
and Paul Fournier, Montreal, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and. em- 
ployees respectively. ! 


The report of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 
(TRANSLATION ) 


The Honourable 
Humpurey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of the dispute between 
The Sorel Industries, Limited, of Sorel, 
Que., and tts workers, members of the 
Council of the Metal Trades of Sorel. 


Mr. Minister, 

On May 22 and June 17 last, we were all 
three appointed to act as a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, in conformity. with 


Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes. ° 
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Following a preliminary meeting that we 
attended alone, and after having taken the 
oath of office, we held our first and only 
session of inquiry at Sorel, June 29 last. 


We called no witnesses, but all the parties 
concerned, namely the International Union, 
the National Catholic Syndicates and the 
Sorel Industries were represented and heard. 


The whole day of June 29 was used up in 
proceedings, and an understanding, apparently 
acceptable to all the parties concerned, was 
finally arrived at. The point, after all, was 
to know who should represent the employees 
of Sorel Industries, Limited, in dealings with 
their employers, and how such employees 
could express their wishes and decision in 
the matter. 

It was claimed at the proceedings that a 
large majority of the employees favoured the 
status quo, while others insisted that the 
majority of the employees wanted their re- 
quests set forth by a labour union. 


Therefore, we felt that it should be deter- 
mined first of all by a YES or NO answer 
whether or not the employees wanted to be 
represented by an organization in dealings 
with their employers. Should the employees 
thus decide in favour of representation by an 
organization, it should then be determined 
which of the two competing organizations 
was to be accepted as the employees’ bar- 
gaining agent. 

At the conclusion of the sitting we had all 
come to the following findings, which appeared 
to us to have been accepted by all the parties 
concerned: 


(a) that a vote be held among the em- 
ployees, and that the following ballot be 
delivered to every voter— 


core eere eee ese eee eee e eee eee eee es eeoeseeee eee eeen 


Do you wish to be represented by a 
labour union in dealings with the YES [J 
Company? NO 


eoeoeere ees eee eee see e sense 
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IN THE AFFIRMATIVE, by what organi- 
zation do you wish to be represented— 


LHe ADCCTNA TIONS CURIONI | yaaa sen tes 4c 3 seks oO 
or 
“Le Syndicat National de l’industrie 
metallurgique de Sorel” (National 
Syndicate of the Metal Trades of 
OROL D pheie oi, vate cecal. a tet ign ete Aram Mt super 0 


C0 6.6 © +6 Ce ele eo 0 OOo Mw ew eC eRe KC OE Cee Ce 6 6 6.88 & 6 0 e 


(b) that the said ballot be held on Friday, 
July 16 next. 


Such a double voting system on the same 
ballot may seem new and unusual to you at 
first, but we can assure you, Mr. Minister, 
that it was decided upon by us only following 
very extended discussions between the parties 
concerned, and we recommend such a proce- 
dure as representing the only method of voting 
acceptable under the circumstances. 

The parties were represented as follows: 


The International Union, by Mr. Adrien 
Villeneuve, representing the Grand Lodge of 
the International Association of Machinists 
and also Organizer of the Councils of the 
Metal Trades of Sorel; “Les Syndicats 
Nattonaux Catholiques” (National Catholic 
Syndicates), by Mr. R. R. Bignell, President 
of “Le Syndicat National de l'industrie metal- 
lurgique de Sorel” (National Syndicate of the 
Metal Trades of Sorel), and also by Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, General President of the 
National Catholic Syndicates; The Sorel 
Industries, Limited, by Mr. J. Edouard 
Simard, Vice-President, and Mr. Louis D. 
Hudon, Controller. 


This unanimous Report of the Board’s three 
members is respectfully submitted to you. 


(signed) WILFRID LAZURE, 
Chairman. 
A. L°’HEUREUX, 
Member. 
(signed) PAUL FOURNIER, 
Member. 
Sorel, Que., June 29, 1948. 


(signed) J. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the J. Ford Company, Limited, 
Portneuf Station, P.Q., and its Employees 


On July 29, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the J. Ford Company, Limited, 
- Portneuf Station, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Paper Workers of Portneuf Station (LABour 
Gazettr, April, 1943, p. 469). The personnel 
of the Board was as follows: The Honourable 
‘Mr. Emile Moreau, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, 
“appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 


absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Messrs. Gerald Almond, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Laureat Morency, Quebec, 
P.Q., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Morency. Mr. Almond 
submitted a minority report. 


The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 
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Report of Board 


Re dispute between the J. Ford & Co., of 
Portneuf, Que., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Syndicate 
of the Paper Industry, Portneuf, P.Q. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Mr. Minister, 


On application from the National Catholic 
Syndicate of the Paper Industry of Portneuf, 
Que. (“Syndicat national catholique de l’in- 
dustrie du papier de Portneuf, Que.”), a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished by you on April 15, 1948, the members 
‘of which were: the Honourable Emile 
Moreau, chairman, and Messrs. Gerald Almond, 
of Montreal, representing the employer, and 
Laurent Morency, of Quebec City, represent- 
‘ing the. Syndicate. 

The Board was established to deal with a 
dispute between the J. Ford Co. Ltd., of Port- 
neuf, Que., and its employees, members of the 
‘National Catholic Syndicate of the’ Paper In- 
dustry of Portneuf, Que. Mr. John Crank- 
shaw, “K.C., of Montreal, represented the 
Company before the Board, and Mr. Gerald 
Picard, of Quebec, General Organizer of the 
C. & C.C. of L., represented the Syndicate. 

The Board’s sittings opened April 19, 1948. 
‘A number’ of sittings were held, some at 
Quebec, others at Portneuf, amd a few at 
Montreal. A detailed report of said meet- 
ings was prepared and will be addressed to 
the Department. 

During the Board’s proceedings, a number 
of witnesses were heard, some at the Com- 
pany’s request, others at the request of the 
Syndicate. | 

In agreement with the parties to the dispute, 
the Board adjourned its formal sittings on 
May 20, 1943, to enable, if possible, the Com- 
pany and the Syndicate to come to a satis- 
factory settlement of the matter. The Board 
co-operated with the parties’ representatives 
to this end, but the negotiations gave no defi- 
nite results. 

This is a majority report signed by the 
Board’s chairman and the Syndicate’s nominee 
on the Board. The other Board member, the 
Company’s nominee, is submitting a minority 
report. 

On May 29, 1943, the Company through its 
counsel, Mr. Crankshaw, K.C., submitted in 
writing a proposal providing as follows: 

1. The employees are free to join the union 
of their own choice; 
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2. The Company is in favour of the prin- 
ciple of a collective labour agreement with 
its employees; 

3. The Company wishes that the employees’ 
bargaining agency be a committee represen- 
tative of the plant’s various departments; 

4. The Company is opposed to the official 
recognition of the National Catholic Syndicate 
of the Paper Industry of Portneuf, P.Q. 


It may be recalled here that in its applica- 
tion the Syndicate requested: 


1. Official recognition of the Syndicate; 


2. Negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment between the Company and the Syndi- 
cate; 

3. Investigation of a certain number of dis- 
missals of employees by the Company pre- 
vious to the Syndicate’s application. 

The wage question having been settled by 
the Regional War Labour Board for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, said question, therefore, was 
not raised before this Board. 


On the other hand, the dismissals were in- 
vestigated by a. special Commissioner, Mr. 
Bernard Rose, a copy of whose report in the 
matter was referred to our Board. 

The Syndicate, to whom the Company’s 
proposal—the main features of which are 
given above—was submitted, turned it down, 
expressing its wish to discuss in the first place 
certain cases of dismissal, especially that of 
Mr. Joseph Bouchard, President of the Syn- 
dicate and Chairman of the employees’ com- 
mittee which operated in the plant. 


As the Company stood by its offer and 
refused to discuss the matter of dismissals, 
basing its stand on Mr. Rose’s report in which 
he stated that he found no evidence of the 
dismissals having been made on grounds of 
union activities, the Board, consequently, re- 
sumed its proceedings. 


The majority report wishes to call the atten- 
tion of the Department of Labour to a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors and 
the shareholders of the Ford Co., of Portneuf, 
the text of which follows and a duly signed 
copy of which is attached to this report: 


“Extract from the minutes of the special 
meeting of the shareholders held April 29, 1943 
—all shareholders being present. 


“The present labour situation was discussed 
at length. The officers of the Company ex- 
plained the position they had adopted, and 
following this explanation, there was moved 
and unanimously carried, the following resolu- 
tion: That the policies of the officers of the 
Company in regard to labour matters be ap- 
proved, it being understood tthat as a part of 
these policies, the Company made no objection 
of any kind to membership in any legal organi- 
zation whatever by any of their employees. nor 
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has the Company any objection to a collective 
agreement, either oral or written, with a com- 
mittee of its own employees, but rather than 
recognize as a bargaining agent the group 
known to them as the National Catholic Syndi- 
cate, that the officers of the Company may, if 
they see fit, shut down the mills and close up 
the business.” 

* The undersigned wish to express their 
regret to the Minister of Labour that nothing 
in the labour legislation prevents such an atti- 
tude on the part of am employer. Employees 
are asked to support to the utmost Canada’s 
war effort, and we witness here an employer 


who, notwithstanding that he has certain war 


contracts to carry out, declares his readiness to 
close his plant rather than recognize a labour 
organization. 

Having examined the evidence, the Board 
finds (such is the opinion of the undersigned) 
that the main point on which the parties are 
unable to agree is that of the bargaining agent 
to act as the employees’ representative. 
Syndicate wishes to represent the employees, 
and the Company suggests the establishment 
of an employees’ committee, that is to say a 
plant committee, acting as representatives of 
all the employees with the Company. 


The Company and the Syndicate are both 
in agreement on the principle of a collective 
labour agreement. 


The undersigned make the following recom- 
mendations in this majority report: . 

1. That the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour proceeds with the holding of a secret 
ballot to determine whether the employees 
wish to be represented by the Syndicate or 
by a plant committee; 


2. That the Ford Company and the Syndi- 
cate be requested to accept the results of the 
ballot thus conducted; 


3. That the Ford Company negotiate a 
collective labour agreement with the bargain- 
ing agency—the Syndicate or the employees’ 
committee—receiving a majority of the em- 
ployees’ votes. 

We feel the above recommendations are in 
conformity with the Dominion Government’s 
policy in connection with industrial relations, 
as expressed by P.C. 2685. 

The undersigned are happy~to report on 
the parties’ co-operation in facilitating the 
Board’s work, and to mention that the public 
sittings and the negotiations were conducted 
in an atmosphere of harmony. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) E. Morsau, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Laureat Morency, 
Member. 
Quebec City, July 21, 1948. 
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Minority Report 


M. M. MacLean, Esquire, 
Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between the J. Ford & Coa., 
Ltd., Portneuf Station, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Natronal Catholic 
Union of Paper Workers of Portneuf 
Station. 


The undersigned nominated by the Com- 
pany on the said Board herewith submits his 
minority report as follows: 


The Board has been called upon to investi- 
gate the dispute that has arisen between the 
J. Ford & Co. Ltd., Portneuf Station and its 
employees, members of the National Catholic 
Union of Paper-Workers of Portneuf Station 
and to report thereon its findings to the 
Honourable Minister of Labour. 


At the outset so as to clarify the situation 
it is not amiss to point out that the appli- 
cation of the said Union (Syndicate) through 
the intermediary of its’ President, Jos. 
Bouchard et al, speaks of three alleged griev- 
ances which for the purpose of this report 
I shall refer to as questions in dispute. 


Briefly the three questions to be considered 
by the Board are as follows: 


1. The alleged unfair dismissal by the Com- 
pany of some dozen employees. 

2. The recognition of the Syndicate as the 
bargaining agent. 

3. The right to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment. 


In view of the fact that the matter of 
alleged discriminatory dismissal had already 
been adjudicated upon by a competent and 
duly constituted tribunal prior to the sitting 
of the Board by way of enquete, which matter 
is therefore chose jugee (res judicata); it is 
the opinion of the writer that this Board had 
no jurisdiction to re-open the proceedings 
which is the view expressed in a letter dated 
May 5, 1948, addressed to Hon. Moreau, 
President of the Board and signed by C. W. 
Rump on behalf of the Minister of Labour. 


The question of collective bargaining dies 
not appear to be in issue as the parties 
to the dispute are quite willing to recognize 
the principle of collective bargaining and the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. The one 
and only question therefore which appears to 
be of a controversial nature is whether the 
said Syndicate should be officially recognized 
as the bargaining agent. The Company 
through its President, T. B. B. Ford testified 
at the hearing that a large number of em- 
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ployees do not want to be represented by 
the Union as the bargaining agent and prefer 
to be represented by an Employees Com- 
mittee which has been functioning satisfac- 
torily during the past two years and which 
as yet has not been officially dissolved. 

Mr. Ford further testified in his capacity 
as President of the said Company that under 
no circumstances would the Company recog- 
nize the Syndicate as the bargaining agent 
and in support thereof produced and filed 
as an exhibit a copy of a resolution of the 
shareholders of the Company, which was 
held on the 29th day of April, 1943, which 
gave Mr. Ford the necessary power, inter 
alia, to close the plant if the Company was 
called upon to recognize the Syndicate as the 
bargaining agent. 

Mr. Ford added: that upon such authoriza- 
tion he was firmly determined to close the 
plant accordingly rather than have the Com- 
pany recognize the Syndicate officially. 


The attitude of the Company in refusing 
to give official recognition to the Syndicate 
can be well understood from the fact, as 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Ford, that 
during the course of an illegal strike at the 
Company’s plant in the year 1942, acts of 
violence were committed by Syndicate mem- 
bers including the prevention of the Com- 
pany’s trucks delivering essential materials of 
war. In this connection, Mr. Ford. testified 
that mobs gathered with piles of stones ready 
to heave at any worker who attempted to 
deliver such materials; that even after the 
Provincial Police were called and after three 
police officers had arrived, the mob threatened 
them with stoning should they attempt to 
assist in having the trucks proceed. 


The attorney for the Company asked the 
chairman to subpoena the three said police 
officers in order that they might testify to 
the above effect. However, when the said 
attorney attempted to adduce_ evidence 
through other witnesses of violence during 
the said strike, he was precluded from doing 
so by the majority ruling of the other two 
members of the Board upon the objection 
of Mr. Picard representing the Syndicate—I 
dissenting from such ruling. 

However, some evidence apart from that of 
Mr. Ford found its way into the record. 

Question: “Est-ce vrai si oui ou non que le 
syndicat vous autorise de résister physique- 
ment durant une greve légale ou non légale? 

Réponse: “Pas de réponse. 

Question: 


ché de livrer de la marchandise au Canadien 
National? 
“Oui. 


Réponse: 

: elt | ; 
Question: “Vous avez empéché un camion? 
Objection de monsieur Picard a cette 


question. 
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Question: “Cette question est importante 
en raison de savoir si oui ou non le syndicat 
doit étre reconnu. 

Monsieur Picard: “Notre demande d’en- 
quéte n’est pas sur la gréve. 

Monsieur Moreau, président: “Nous n’avons 
pas a enquéter sur les causes de la gréve.” 


So, while according to counsel for tHe 
Company other evidence was available through 
several other witnesses, the attitude of the 
majority of the Board prevented such evidence 
from being adduced. 


However, there is enough in the evidence of 


‘Mr. Ford and in the evidence above quoted 


to bring me to the conclusion that the Syndi- 
cate officers encouraged an illegal strike. And 
there is sufficient to bring me to the further 
conclusion that either they counselled violence 
during that strike or took no steps to prevent 
their members from acting with violence. The 
Company, to my mind, is therefore quite 


_ justified in adopting a definite attitude against 


giving official recognition to a Syndicate, the 
officers of which have acted as above, and/or 
who have omitted or been unable to prevent 
their members from committing such acts of 
violence. 


Further, Mr. Ford has stated that there are 
many employees of the Company who do not 
approve of the Syndicate and are not members 
thereof and the officers of the Company wish 
such employees to have the right along with 
employees who are Syndicate members to 
choose their own bargaining agency. 

A fair proposal in regard to the election of 
a bargaining agency was made by the Com- 
pany to the Syndicate, which proposal is 
hereto attached. 

However, the Syndicate rejected the said 
proposal admittedly for the sole reason that 
the Company refused to further discuss the 
question of the dismissal from the Company 
of Jos. Bouchard, President of the Syndicate, 
although, as above set forth, the question of 
Bouchard’s dismissal—as well as the dismissal 
of several other employees—had been previ- 
ously inquired into by Commissioner Rose 
who reported to the Department that such 
dismissals, including that of Bouchard were 
justified. 

The last mentioned admission of the Syndi- 
cate is contained in a letter addressed by Mr. 
Gérard Picard, representing the Syndicate to 
Moreau, President of this 
Board, namely, the 4th paragraph of this 
letter, which reads as follows:— 

“La proposition a été étudiée par le Syndi- 
cat. L’assemblée des employés membres du 
Syndicat n’a pas accepté la. proposition de la 
compagnie, et le Syndicat désirait, au pré- 


alable, discuter ]’un des congédiements effec- 
tués par la Compagnie, celui de M. Jos. 
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Bouchard, président du Syndicat et président 
du comité des employés. Le Syndicat a 
insisté sur la réinstallation de M. Bouchard, 
mais sans succes.” 


In other words, because the Company has 
refused and properly refused to discuss the 
case of Bouchard, the Syndicate is unwilling 
to accept the attached proposal. 

Such autocratic attitude and decision of the 
Syndicate in response to a reasonable proposal 
for the solving of difficulties provides further 
reason for the Company’s determination to 
refuse to deal with the Syndicate officially. 


Incidentally, the officers of the Company 
are further showing their fair-mindedness by 
their willingness to deal with a Committee 
elected in the manner set forth in the attached 
- proposal even if on a vote every member of 
the Committee happens to be at the same 
time a member of the Syndicate. 


Moreover, any strength which the Syndicate 
averred it had when the present Board was 
constituted has probably been very materially 
lessened by the voluntary resignation of sev- 
eral active members and officers of the Syndi- 
cate from the employ of the Company, as 
evidenced by a letter written to the Board by 
Mr. J. Grant Macdonald, dated Friday, July 
2, 1943, and filed as an exhibit with the Board. 


Under all the circumstances and after 
careful inquiry into the facts and lengthy 
deliberation, I have arrived at the following 
conclusions and decisions:— 


1. I disagree and dissent from the conclu- 
sions and opinions set forth and expressed in 
the report of the Chairman and! the member 
of the Board nominated by the Syndicate. 


2. I approve of the attached proposal made 
by the Company and I consider such proposal 
to be a fair and reasonable means of solving 
any existing difficulties. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sg¢d.) Gerald M. Almond. 


algjanke: July 21, 1948. 


On July 30 subsequent to the receipt of 
Mr. Almond’s minority report, the following 
telegram, addressed to Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, was 
received :— 


“Newcarlisle, Que. 
M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 

Re Ford Co. Portneuf dispute amended 
copy of majority report reached me after 
my dissenting report submitted to Chairman 
Stop Contrary to majority report there is 
nothing whatever to indicate companies atti- 
tude is against war effort Stop On contrary 
conclusive uncontradicted evidence definitely 
shows companies ‘officers have further war 
effort generally and particularly in machine 
shop production Stop Contents of this com- 
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munication supplements and forms part of 
my minority report and accordinglv T regnect- 
fully request you to add it thereto. 


Gerald Almond.” 
Proposal 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between the J. Ford Co., 
Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of the WNattonal 
Catholic Umon of Paper Workers of Port- 
neuf Station. 


The Company pronoses a formation of an 
employees’ committee to be the bargaining 
agency between the employees and the Officers 
of the Company, such Committee to consist 
of five members as follows: 


One member representing No. 1 Mill opera- 
tions crew; 

One member representing No. 2 Mill opera- 
tions crew; 

One member representing non-shift workers 
No. 1 Mill; 


One member representing non-shift workers 
No. 2 Mill; 


One member to represent the yard gang. 


Such members to be elected respectively by 
the vote of their co-employees in their own 
respective groups above referred to. 


There to be no nominations each employee 
to be entitled ‘on secret ballot to vote for 
whichever fellow-employee in his particular 
group he wishes to represent him and his 
group on said Committee. 

The employee in each respective group re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes to be 
the elected member of the Committee; and 
the employee in each group receiving the 
second highest number of votes of his group 
to be a non-voting member of the Commit- 
tee whose duties would be to attend Commit- 
tee meetings with the Company and to par- 
ticipate in discussions thereat and to report 
and discuss the mutual interests of his group 
privately with the other employees of his 
group. 

If any or all of the employees elected to 
the Committee happen to be Syndicate officers 
or Syndicate members, the Company would 
not object. 


However, any cessation of any such Syndi- 
cate Officer or Syndicate member as a Syn- 
dicate officer or Syndicate member shall not 
deprive him of the right to continue to be a 
Committee member, on the contrary he shall 
continue to be a Committee member, should 
he so desire. 

The election to take place under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Department of 
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Labour selected by that Department. Upon 
such election by secret ballot as aforesaid, 
the Company to be represented by one scru- 
tineer and the employees by one scrutineer. 
The duties of the scrutineer would correspond 
to those in an ordinary public election. 

fn the event of any of the employees being 
illiterate and unable to write the name of 
their respective selections on the ballot, they 
shall respectively declare their choices to the 
said Officer of the Department of Labour in 
the presence of the respective scrutineers of 
the employees and of the Company, and the 
said Government Officer shall thereupon write 
the name of each such respective choices on 
the voter’s ballot in the presence of the two 
scrutineers. 

Upon election the Committee and _ the 
officers of the Company will decide upon the 
procedure to be adopted for the replacement 
of any members of the Committee resigning 
from the Committee or ceasing to be in the 
employ of the Company. 

The Committee when elected will negotiate 
with the officers of the Company for a collec- 
tive agreement which the Company declares 
it is ready to enter into on fair, just and 
reasonable terms and conditions. 

Upon the election of the Committee afore- 
said the men’s Committee elected under the 
supervision of an Officer of the Department 
of Labour on September 2, 1942, shall cease to 
exist. 
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The tenure of office of the Committee to: be 
elected will be one year from the date: of 
election; and the election of a new Commit- 
tee will take place annually within one week 
from the date upon which the previous Com- 
mittee ceases to be in office, the procedure 
in each subsequent election to be decided 
upon, within one month before the term of 
the Committee then in office expires, by that 
Committee with Company officers. 

As conveyed to the members of the Con- 
ciliation Board during several sittings, ‘the 
Company, its Officers, Directors and _ share- 
holders are unwilling for the various reasons 
then and there detailed, to give official recog- 
nition to the National Catholic Syndicate; 
and it is reiterated that the reasons are so 
serious and well-founded that the Company’s 
two mills will be shut down rather than give 
such recognition. 

The foregoing proposition, made without 
prejudice, is a gesture of good-will by the 
Company to bring about a working under- 
standing on a fair and reasonable basis; the 
officers give their assurance that if an em- 
ployees’ Committee be formed on the lines 
above set forth, such Committee will receive 
every co-operation from the Company’s 
officers to solve any difficulties in the mutual 
interests of the employees as a whole and 
of the Company. 


Montreal, May 29, 1943. 





Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Glass Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and Its Employees 


On July 16, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Glass Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local No. 3, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Glass Workers (C-C.L.) 
(L.G., July, 1943, p. 922). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dros Cecil (Ay Wright,  KiC7™ oronto,<Ont,, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Messrs. 
R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamilton, Ont., and Bora 
Laskin, Toronto, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between the Dominion Glass 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and its Employees, Members of Local 
No. 8, Canadian Brotherhood of Glass 
Workers. 


To: The Honourable HumMrHreyY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board: of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you, and consisting of Dr. Cecil 
A. Wright, K.C., as Chairman, appointed by 
yourself on the failure of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board to recommend a Chairman, 
and Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., nominee of the 
employers, and Mr. Bora Laskin, nominee of 
the employees, begs to submit the following 
Interim Report. 
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Public hearings before the Board were held 
at the Court House in Hamilton, Ontario, on 
June 29, 30 and July 7. The applicant union 
was represented by Mr. Elroy Robson, 
Regional Director of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, on the day of the first hearing, 
and by Mr. Robson and Mr. T. MacLachlan, 
General Organizer for the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, at the subsequent hearings. The 
Company was represented by Mr. T. W. 
Bassett, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Company, Mr. M. Offer, Secretary and 
Comptroller of the Company, and Mr. James 
H. Sephton, Manager of the Hamilton factory. 
At the beginning of the first day’s hearing, a 
request by 'Mr. H. A. F. Boyde, K.C., asking 
for permission to appear before the Board 
and present the case of his client, Local 140 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada, was considered. 
From statements made by representatives of 
the applicant union and representatives of the 
Company, it became apparent that Local 140 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association (here- 
inafter referred to, for convenience, as 
G.B.B.A.) claimed to have a collective bargain- 
ing agreement on behalf of the hourly and 


piece rate employees in the Hamilton plant of. 


the Company, and while the employees of the 
Company, being members of Local 140 were 
not parties to the dispute, the Board: felt that 
it would be helpful to have their assistance 
in determining the questions at issue. Since 
approval of the parties to the dispute could 
not be obtained to their appearing by counsel, 
they were represented throughout by Mr. Dale 
Clutter, Executive Board member of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, and were given permission 
to adduce evidence, question witnesses and 
present argument, 


The Application for the Board recited three 
causes of dispute. At the opening of the 
first hearing Mr. Robson, on behalf of the 
applicants, withdrew the request for the rein- 
statement of W. Barnick (Warnick). This 
left the issue of recognition of the applicant 
union as the collective bargaining agency for 
employees and the request by the applicant 
that the 
intimidation for the purpose of forcing em- 
ployees to become members of the G.B.B.A. 
Since the present report is in the nature of 
an interim one only, and.as the Board at this 
stage does not feel that it is expedient or 
desirable to make any findings of fact concern- 
ing any questions on which there might be a 
difference of opinion, this report will not deal 
with the question of intimidation save to 
state that on the evidence adduced by the 
applicant union there would seem to be little 
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or nothing to support such a charge, and it 
would appear that in using the term, intimi- 
dation, the applicants were referring only to 
the manner in which an alleged collective 
bargaining agreement with the G.B.B.A. was 
negotiated, and which may, according to the 
contention of the applicants, have influenced 
employees of the Hamilton plant to become 
members of the G.B.B.A. Whether such in- 
fluence operated or not is a question which, 
in this report, the Board feels unnecessary to 
discuss save as inferences may be drawn from 
the following recital of undisputed facts. In 
any event, it became apparent, at an early 
stage of the proceedings, that the only real 
issue in dispute was that of union recognition 
and of determining whether an existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreement should be considered 
as representing the wishes of the employees of 
the Hamilton plant. 

On the third day of the hearings in Hamilton, 
the Company’s representatives objected to the 
jurisdiction of the Board on the ground that 
the dispute did not involve a company which 
was carrying on a war industry within the 
meaning of P.C. 3495. After hearing the 
Company’s argument on this question, the 
Board was of opinion that the provisions of 
section 7 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which provides that the decision of 
the Minister as to the granting or refusing of 
the Board should be final and that when a 
Board is granted by the Minister it should be 
conclusively dieemed to be authorized in ac- 
cordance with the Act, prevented the Board 
from considering the merits of the issue of 
jurisdiction on the facts. 

To understand the action taken to date by 
the Board, the following statement of facts, 
as to which there is little or no dispute, may 
be helpful. On November 2, 1942, an agree- 
ment was entered into between the Dominion 
Glass Company, at its head office in Montreal, 
and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada whereby it was 
provided that 


The Association is hereby recognized by 
the Company as the representative “of hourly 
and piece rate employees in all the Com- 
pany’s factories and both the parties hereto 
agree to establish the necessary procedure 
for the adjustment of all matters relating to 
seniority, wages, hours, employment and 
working conditions. 

Pursuant to this agreement notices were 
posted by the Company in the Hamilton 
plant of the Dominion Glass Company recit- 
ing that as a number of employees had 
expressed the desire to be represented by a 
trade union, “The Company. ..has made formal 
the recognition of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 


Association of the United States and Canada 
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as a union representing employees in all 
Factories.’ The notice further stated that 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, vice-president of the 
union, and Mr. Charles Brookes, treasurer 
and acting head of the union in Canada, would 
start within the week to visit the factories at 
Montreal, Hamilton, Wallaceburg and Redcliff 
(Alta.) to discuss and arrange organizational 
matters. Following upon this, Mr. Brookes 
came to Hamilton and as a result of his 
organizational activities a number of applica- 
tion forms for admission to the G.B.B.A. were 
signed by employees. Without indicating any 
final conclusion regarding these applications, 
evidence of several employees, as well as state- 
ments by the G.B.B.A. itself, showed that 
such application forms were really for the 
purpose of holding general employee meetings 
in order to obtain information rather than as 
serious applications for membership in the 
G.B.B.A. During the time that the G.B.B.A. 
was conducting these organizational activities 
organizers for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour were active in the Hamilton plant 
during November and December, and on 
December 9 and 10, 1942, the employees in 
the Hamilton plant conducted a vote by 
ballot in which they were asked to express 
their preference for the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, stated on the ballot to be an 
affiliation of the A.F. of L., or the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, stated on the ballot to 
be an affiliation of the C.I.O. The voting 
lasted for two days and without considering 
whether there was a premature termination of 
the voting as was suggested by the evidence 
of some employees, there seems little dispute 
that the result of the voting was as follows:— 


i CPt ema ans te RENE RRAN S35%0A 376 
USO An atts Gade DETTE che te ene 185 
BND WA OLITLS Lo eN ote eee atin or aaa 12, 


Without checking these figures against the 
actual list of employees which fluctuated 
around the 700 mark, it is clear and admitted 
by all parties that a substantial majority 
voted in favour of the C:.C.L. Some evidence 
was given that the employees were mistaken 
in this vote since they believed that the C.C.L. 
was in reality the C.I.0. Whether this is so 
or not is unnecessary to determine for the 
purpose of this report. 

Following this vote the employees’ com- 
mittee, which had been arranging the vote, 
split up. On December 19 a meeting of 
employees was called by members of the 
committee who had been favouring the 
G.B.B.A. Nineteen employees attended that 
meeting. As a result of this meeting a com- 
mittee of four approached Mr. Sephton, the 
local manager of the Company at Hamilton, 
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on December 21 along with Mr. Charles 
Brookes, the Canadian organizer for the 
G.B.B.A. and on that date a short document 
was signed by Mr. Sephton on behalf of the 
Company and by Mr. Brookes on behalf of 
the G.B.B.A. in which it was stated that it 
had been jointly agreed that “the ‘Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U.S.A. and 
Canada’ be recognized the bargaining agent 
for the hourly and piece rate employees at 
the Dominion Glass Company’s Plant located 
at Hamilton.” 


The charter for Local 140 of the G.B.B.A. 
was produced before the Board and was dated 
January 16, 1943. The charter of Local 3 
Canadian Brotherhood of Glass Workers, 
being a chartered union of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, was produced to the 
Board and was dated January 2, 1943. 


Pursuant *o the recognition given December 
21, the G.B.B.A. continued to negotiate as the 
collective bargaining agency for employees at 
the Hamilton plant and on June 24, 1943, 
concluded an agreement with the Dominion 
Glass Company, which agreement recognized 
Local 140 of the G.B.B.A. as the “collective 
bargaining agency of the hourly and piece 
rate employees in the Hamilton plant, with 
the exception of assistant foremen and office 
and clerical staff”. 


On these facts it appeared to the Board that 
it would be helpful, if indeed not essential, 
for the purpose of conciliating the present 
dispute, to have evidence of the authority of 
Local 140, G.B.B.A. to conclude such an agree- 
ment, made on behalf of all the employees of 
the Hamilton plant. Particularly did this 
seem to be called for since the Agreement of 
June 24, 1943, also contained a clause, Art. 2 
(b), providing that “It is agreed that em- 
ployees be members of tthe Local in good 
standing, and the,management agrees to pursue 
a policy of co-operation towards this end.” 
Since the only evidence which had been given 
by witnesses for the Applicant Union and by 
one witness called by the G.B.B.A. attested 
to the fact that on the vote of December 9 
and 10, 1942, there was a majority against 
the G.B.B.A. as a bargaining agency, the 
Board asked the Company and the G.B.B.A. 
if they could adduce evidence to show auth- 
ority either on December 21, 1942, when the 
G.B.B.A. was confirmed as the bargaining 
agency at Hamilton or on June 24, 1943, when 
this recognition came to fruition in the con- 
cluded collective bargaining agreement. The 
G.B.B.A. did produce as an exhibit a number 
of applications from employees of the 
Hamilton plant for membership in the 
G.B.B.A. made after the vote on December 10 
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which totalled in all some 384. Of these 
applications, only 12 were signed before 
December 21, 1942, the date on which the 
Hamilton plant recognized the G.B.B.A. as a 
coliective bargaining agency. 


In view of the fact that the Applicant Union 
claimed the support of the majority of em- 
ployees in the Hamilton plant, and insisted 
that by the preference shown by the Company 
for the G.B.B.A. in face of the contrary ex- 
pression of opinion by the employees’ vote on 
December 10, the G.B.B.A. could not be con- 
sidered as the free choice of the employees as 
their bargaining agency, the Board did not 
feel that the production of membership cards 
of both unions would be a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of union recognition, and 
it became evident that a vote to indicate the 
preference of the employees would be ex- 
tremely helpful to the Board in making its 
ultimate recommendation. Whether such a vote 
would have been decisive of the issue need 
not here be considered. There is undoubtedly 
in existence at the Hamilton plant a fairly 
large proportion of employees who have been 
on the pay roll less than a year and whose 
employment may be of a fluctuating or tem- 
porary nature. The Board would, naturally, 
before making any final recommendation, bear 
this in mind after hearing full argument and 
evidence of all parties. 


At the outset of the hearing Mr. Robson, 
on behalf of the applicant union, had re- 
quested that a vote of the employees be taken 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. The Company and the G.B.B.A. 
had taken the position that such a vote was 
unnecessary. In the course of the proceedings, 
however, the G.B.B.A. had indicated their 
intention of applying to the Labour Court of 
Ontario for certification as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for the Hamilton plant. In 
the light of all these facts as to which there 
was little or no dispute, and in view of the 
fact that the Board felt that the validity of 
any collective bargaining agreement depended 
on proof of the authority of the bargaining 
agency to bind the persons on whose behalf 
such agreement was made—in this case all the 
employees of the Hamilton plant—and with 
a view to obviating the possibility of two 
votes of the employees being taken at the 
Hamilton plant, one for the purpose of pro- 
curing evidence for this Board and possibly 
another for the purpose of some future appli- 
cation before the Labour Court of Ontario, 
the Board, on July 7, adjourned for a short 
time, to consider ways and means by which 
duplication of ascertaining the authority of a 
collective bargaining agency might be avoided 
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and how the present dispute might, in light 
of the admitted facts, be conciliated. After 
such adjournment it was indicated to the par- 
ties to the dispute that the Board felt, on the 
evidence before it, which was admittedly in- 
complete, that a vote of the employees would, 
at some stage of the proceedings before the 
Board, become necessary. In view of the 
fact that any final recommendation which the 
Board might make, would not, of necessity, 
have any binding effect, the Board felt that 
it was desirable either to obtain the consent 
of the parties to the dispute to abide by the 
result of a vote or, in the event that such 
consent was not forthcoming, to avoid, if pos- 
sible, a duplication of obtaining evidence of 
authority by this Board and the Labour Court 
of Ontario. This attitude of the Board was 
explained to the parties as well as the desire 
of the Board to obtain by a vote evidence as 
to the employees’ preference for the compet- 
ing unions, but before the Board adjourned 
for the purpose of having such a vote taken, 
it placed the following two questions before 
the two parties to the dispute as well as the 
G.B.B.A. 

(1) Will the Company, the Applicant Union, 
and the G.B.B.A. agree in writing to abide by 
the result of the vote of the employees of the 
Hamilton plant, regarding union recognition 
and the authority of such union to make a 
collective bargaining agreement? 


(2) Will the Company, the applicant union, 
and the G.BB.A. agree to an adjournment of 
the proceedings before this Board on the 
undertaking in writing of both unions pro- 
ceeding within seven days to the Labour Court 
of Ontario for certification as a collective bar- 
gaining agency for the Hamilton plant; the 
question of which union is to apply and which 
to intervene, to be a matter of agreement be- 
tween the unions? 

To the first question, the applicant union 
answered in the affirmative ;, the G.B.B.A. in 
the negative, and the Company in the 
negative, with the qualification that it did 
not believe a vote necessary as there was 
a collective bargaining agreement in existence. . 

The Company, the Applicant Union and the 
G.B.B.A. all answered the second question in 
the affirmative, and as a result an agreement 
was signed by representatives of the Com- 
pany, of the applicant union and of the 
G.B.B.A. agreeing to an adjournment of the 
proceedings before this Board on the under- 
taking given by the two unions to proceed 
within seven days to the Labour Court of 
Ontario for certification. It was further pro- 
vided in the Agreement, which is annexed to 
this report, that the applicant union would 
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forward to the Chairman of this Board a copy 
of an application for certification by Local 3 
Canadian Brotherhood of Glass Workers within 
seven days, and that failing the production of 
such application, Local 140, Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association, might, within another 
five days, make application for certification 
before such Court. 

It was indicated at the meeting of July 7, 
and understood by all parties, that on an 
application being made by either union, pro- 
ceedings before this Board would be adjourned 
sine die, pending the determination of the 
certification proceedings in the Labour Court 
of Ontario, and that after the determination 
of the proceedings before such Court, this 
Board might reconvene on notice to all parties, 
or that further proceedings before this Board 
might, with the consent of all parties at that 
time, become unnecessary. 
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As a copy of an application for certification 
made to the Labour Court of Ontario by 
Local No. 3 Canadian Brotherhood of Glass 
Workers was received by the Chairman of this 
Board on July 13, which copy is annexed to 
this report, in accordance with the agreement 
of all parties and the intention of the Board 
stated to the parties on July 7, all further 
proceedings before the present Board are 
adjourned sine die pending the determination 
of the certification proceedings in the Labour 
Court of Ontario. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated in Toronto, this 15th day of July, 


1943. 


(Sgd.) Cecm A. Wricut, 
Chairman 
(Sg¢d.) Bora Laskin, 
Member 
(Sgd.) B. R. Evans, 
Member 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour During 
July, 1943 


URING July, 41 new industrial disputes 

came to the attention of the Industrial 
Relations Branch, while 39 others which were 
already known to the Department received 
further attention. These disputes were dealt 
with under the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and were distinct from those handled under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which are described elsewhere in this issue. 

The disputes of chief interest or importance 
which were dealt with by Industrial Relations 
Officers or, in Ontario, by ‘the additional 
services of the Provincial Conciliation Officers, 
are summarized in the statement below. It 
will be noted that a settlement was secured 
by the investigating officer in almost every 
instance. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and North Western 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and one officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Founpry Workers, New Guascow, NS— 
On July 7, the Department was advised that 
15 foundry workers of Maritime Sheet and 
Foundry Company, New Glasgow, NS., had 
gone on strike for am increase in wages of five 
cents per hour in connection with which an 
application had been made to the Nova Scotia 
Regional War Labour Board. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., was requested to intervene 
and on July 9 he advised that work had been 
resumed pending the decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board. On July 12 another 
strike occurred and after further conferences 
with Mr. Pettigrove, the strikers agreed to 
return to work on July 15. Again on July 19 
another strike took place, the employees refus- 
ing to accept the Finding and Direction of 
the Regional War Labour Board on the 
request for increased wages. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove was successful in having the em- 
ployees return to work on July 22, the 
Regional War Labour Board having agreed 
to reconsider its decision on the application 
for increased wages. 

Coa Miners, Sypney, N.'S—On July 6, ten 
employees of the Florence Colliery of Old 
Sydney Colleries Limited went on strike 
because of the Company’s refusal to grant 
them wage increases. Their action was sup- 
ported by 590 fellow employees who ceased 
work on the same day. Mr. Allan Macdonald, 
Industrial Relations Officer, interviewed repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers of 
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America and on July 19 he advised that the 
employees had returned to work, agreeing to 
refer their demand for wage increases to the 
National War Labour Board. 


STEELWORKERS, SypNEyY, NS—On June 30 
the Department was notified of a stoppage of 
work by five battery men employed at the 
coke ovens of the Dominiom Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Sydney, N.S. The stoppage was 
said to have occurred in protest against the 
employment of one member of the crew. Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Department at Fredericton, notified the 
president of the union concerned that the 
action of the employees was in contravention 
of a signed agreement with the corporation 
and suggested that the matter should be dealt 
with in accordance with the established griev- 
ance procedure upon which the employees 
resumed work on June 30. 


Gas AND Oi, Frecp Workers, HILussoro, 
N.B—tThe assistance of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department was requested 
on July 16 to investigate a dispute between 
the New Brunswick Gas and Oil Fields Ltd., 
and its employees who were said to be unable 
to reach an agreement with the company 
concerning wages, working hours, etc. The 
discharge of a member of the Committee was 
also the subject of dispute. Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove of the Fredericton office of the 
Department conferred with both parties on 
July 19 as a result of which arrangements 
were made for a further conference, the 
employees agreeing in the meantime to con- 
tinue at work without interruption. 


Locomotive WorkKS EMPLOYEES, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—The Department was notified of a 
stoppage of work on July 16 by approximately 
400 employees of the Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. The strike was 
said to be based on the desires of the 
employees for payment of the full cost-of- 
living bonus. They returned to work on July 
17 on the understanding that application would 
be made by the company to the R.W.L.B. for 
permission to pay the bonus as requested. 


Paper Mitt Workers, TEMISKAMING, QUE. 
—The employees of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Temiskaming, Que., 
threatened on July 19 to stay away from work 
on Tuesday, July 20, unless a better under- 
standing was reached between the manage- 
ment and the union, Local 233, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and until the National War Labour 
Board gave a favourable date for the hearing 
of the union’s request for wage adjustments. 
Officials of the union were advised that the 
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National War Labour Board had already 
given the union leave to appeal against a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
and that steps should be taken to follow up 
this appeal without stoppage of work. The 
union later advised that they had agreed to 
maintain productive operations to permit the 
hearing of the appeal by the National War 
Labour Board. 


NEEDLEWORKERS, Beprorp, P.Q—The Depart- 
ment was advised on July 16 of situation 
affecting the employees of the Torrington Co.., 
Bedford, P.Q., said to be due to the failure of 
these employees to secure adjustments in the 
cost-of-living bonus and the refusal of the 
company to discuss the terms of a proposed 
collective agreement. The union, being the 
National Union of Needle Trades, was advised 
of the proper procedure to be followed regard- 
ing demands for wage, cost-of-living bonus 
adjustments, and the obtaining of a collective 
agreement. 


Surpyarp Workers, Lauzon, P.Q—A stop- 
page of work occurred in the plant of the 
Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Company, 
Lauzon, P.Q., on July 24 over the action of 
the company in dismissing an employee alleg- 
edly without justification. After conferences 
with the company and officials of the union, 
Local No. 3, Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders 
of Canada (C.C.L.), both parties agreed to 
accept the decision of an arbitrator to be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Bernard Devlin, K.C., of the city 
of Quebec, was appointed arbitrator and at 
the close of the month his report had not 
been received. 


Raitway SHorp EMprLoyvees, Montrear, P.Q. 
—The Department was notified on July 20 of 
a strike of some 800 shop labourers employed 
at the C.P.R. Angus Shops, Montreal. The 
strike was said to be because of dissatisfaction 
with the existing rates of pay and working 
conditions of this classification of employees. 
Although there was some doubt as to whether 
or not the employees were organized, the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers was said) to be acting on their behalf. 
The following day some 700 helpers and an 
additional number of shop labourers joined 
the strike which then involved approximately 
1600 employees. Although the strike was 
unauthorized by the union, the officers of the 
union and of Division No. 4 Railway Em- 
ployees Department, A.F.L., held discussions 
with the Company, but as there appeared to 
be some danger of the strike spreading, the 
Company decided to close the plant for one 
week, an arrangement which had formerly 
been made for a later period. 
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After the week’s closure and as the result 
of discussions held in the meantime, work 
was resumed and it was understood that an 
application would be made to the National 
War Labour Board for wage adjustments. 
Normal operations were resumed on July 30. 


Coat Miners, Minto, N:.B.—Approximately 
15 men employed by the Minto Coal Com- 
pany, Minto, N.B., declined to work on the 
longwall in this company’s mine, alleging 
dangerous conditions. The matter was investi- 
gated by Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Department at 
Fredericton, N.B., who held a joint conference 
on July 23. A report from the Deputy Mines 
Inspector of the province indicated that the 
longwall conditions did not warrant stoppage 
in the operations and one shift of miners 
resumed work on July 30, the balance resum- 
ing the following day. 


FounpRY WoRrKERS, SHERBROOKE, P.Q.—A 
strike of the employees of the Canadian Brake 
Shoe Company, Sherbrooke, P.Q., occurred 
on July 26 in consequence of the demands of 
the employees for a cost-of-living bonus 
adjustment from 60 cents per week to $4.25 
per week. The conciliation service of the 
Provincial Department of Labour was re- 
quested to intervene in this dispute and as a 
result of its efforts, work was resumed on 
July 29. 


FrrtTirizeR -WorKERS, QUEBEC, P.Q—The 
employees of the International Fertilizer Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q., ceased work on July 28 for an 
increase in basic wage rates. The employees 
are members of the Federal Workers Local 
21869 (A.F.L.), and the strike was said to be 
in protest of the refusal of the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board to increase wages. 
The Provincial Department of Labour was 
requested to assign an officer to this dispute 
and as a result of his efforts, work was resumed 
on August 4, the company having agreed to 
make a joint application to the Regional War 
Labour Board for incentive wage adjustments. 


Stee, Prant Workers, Saurt Ste. Marin, 
Ont.—All labour in two mills of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
ceased work on July 18 to enforce demands 
for wage adjustments for the purpose of main- 
taining differentials following the institution 
of a higher minimum earnings rate. The 
employees concerned were members of a local 
union of the United Steelworkers of America. 
The union advised the employees to resume 
work pending the preparation of a submission 
to the National War Labour Board and 
normal operations were resumed on the night 
of July 20. On July 23, 102 bricklayers’ 
helpers employed by this company, also 
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ceased work demanding adjustments in their 
rates of pay. Some of these employees 
returned to work on July 27 pending negotia- 
tions. On July 26, however, 21 cranemen 
employed in the Merchant Mills, ceased work, 
resulting in all operations in the mill having 
to close down. ‘These cranemen returned to 
work on July 27 at which time the Depart- 
ment was advised that all bricklayers’ helpers 
were back at work and that further negotia- 
tions would be conducted on wage matters. 


Suipyarp Workers, Soret, P.Q.—Six thou- 
sand employees of Marine Industries Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q., ceased work on July 17 for adjust- 
ments of wages and cost-of-living bonus. Mr. 
¥. LaFortune, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Ottawa, was at Sorel at the time and he was 
able to induce the employees to return to 
work on Monday morning, July 19, but only 
partial operations were resumed at that time 
and later in the morning those who had 
reported for work again ceased operations. 
After conferences between the Departmental 
representative and representatives of the com- 


pany and the employees, work was resumed at 


1 pm. on July 20. Some adjustments in 
classifications were effected and in addition, 
shortly afterwards, the National War Labour 
Board approved an increase of 5 cents per 
hour for improvers, a classification which had 
been omitted from a previous application to 
the National War Labour Board. 


Surpyarp Worxers, Montreat, P.Q—On 
July 14 the Department was advised that the 
employees of Vickers Boiler Shop had ceased 
work in protest against not having received 
the full cost-of-living bonus which was then 
the subject of a joint application by the com- 
pany and the unions to the National War 
Labour Board. Some 300 boilermakers were 
said to be involved. Later word was received 
that the welders employed in the shipyard 
had ‘ceased work in sympathy and an investi- 
gation was made by Mr. Raoul Trepanier, 
Senior Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Department at Montreal, but by July 17 the 
strike had spread to all sections of the yard 
and operations ceased entirely. The em- 
ployees were said to be organized in a number 
of craft unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour and one large group was 
affiliated with an organization charted by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. On the morn- 
ing of July 20 a delegation representing the 
former groups visited the Department and 
conferred with the Director of Industrial 
Relations and the Chief Executive Officer of 
the National War Labour Board at which 
time 1t was made clear that the National War 


Labour Board was giving active consideration | 


to the request for cost-of-living bonus adjust- 
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ments but that the Board would not render a 
decision while the men were on strike. During 
the same afternoon, a delegation representing 
the Canadian Congress of Labour Union also 
discussed the matter with the Director of 
Industrial Relations and other officers of the 
Department, to which delegation the same 
reply was made. Both delegations requested 
the services of an Industrial Relations Officer 
to proceed to Montreal to endeavour to bring 
about a resumption of work and Mr. Bernard 
Wilson of Ottawa left for Montreal the same 
night. 


As the unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
had already indicated the willingness of their 
members to return to work and await the 
decision of the National War Labour Board, 
Mr. Wilson undertook to arrange a conference 
in Montreal between representatives of the 
company and of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour union with respect to getting a similar 
commitment. Work was resumed in all 
Departments on July 23. Subsequently, the 
National War Labour Board issued: a directive 
authorizing payment in all shipyards in 
Eastern Canada of the full cost-of-living 
bonus and of a plan to inaugurate vacations 
with pay in all shipyards in Canada. 


Representation Votes 


By joint consent of the three parties con- 
cerned, and under the supervision of Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
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Dominion Department of Labour, Winnipeg, 
Man., a representation vote was conducted on 
July 7 among the employees of Burns and 
Company, Ltd., Regina, Sask., to determine 
the bargaining agency through which they 
wished to be represented in negotiations with 
the Company. The result of the ballot was 
as follows: number of eligible voters, 265; 
number of votes cast, 224; number of votes 
in favour of the Employees’ Relations Com- 
mittee, 34; number in favour of Local 226, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
187; spoiled ballots, 2. Previous to the taking 
of the vote, the Company had agreed to 
recognize the agency favoured by a majority 
of the employees. 

- On July 14, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Winnipeg, Man., supervised’ the taking 
of a representation vote at the plant of Burns 
& Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, to determine the 
employees’ bargaining agency. The result of 
the ballot was as follows: number of eligible . 
voters, 518; number of votes cast, 380; num- 
ber of votes cast in favour of the Plant 
Employees’ Relations Committee, 41; number 
in favour of Local 224, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, 334; spoiled ballots, 5. 
In a circular issued by the Company prior to 
the taking of the vote, employees were advised 
that the Company was prepared to recognize 
the agency desired by the majority of the 
employees. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During July, 1943 


HE number of strikes and _ lockouts 

reported for the month was thirteen less 
than for the previous month, and showed a 
decrease of 28 per cent in the number of 
workers involved and 50 per cent in the 
time loss in man working-days. During July, 
42 strikes, involving 15,984 workers with a 
time loss of 66,971 days, were recorded as in 
progress, while in June there were 55 strikes, 
with 22,331 workers involved and a time loss 
of 140,885 days. The fiures recorded for 
July, 1942, show that there were 68 strikes, 
involving 21,736 workers, with a time loss 
of 53,498 days. 


Two strikes, one involving metal factory 
workers at Galt, which has been in progress 
since May, and one involving shipyard workers 
at Montreal, accounted for 45 per cent of 
the time loss. These two strikes, along with 
three others, namely, coal miners at Florence, 


N.S., metal factory workers at Montreal, and 
shipyard workers at Sorel, caused about 75 
per cent of the time loss. 


Nine strikes, involving 1,693 workers, were 
carried over from June and 33 commenced 
during July. Of these 42 disputes, 36 were 
terminated during the month. Four resulted 
in favour of the workers, tem in favour of the 
employers, four were compromise settlements, 
and seventeen were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement of 
each dispute. At the end of the month seven 
strikes were recorded as  unterminated: 
disputes involving fur factory workers at 
Toronto, at Quebec, and at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles, P.Q., metal factory workers at 
Galt, clothing factory workers at Farnham, 
P.Q., chemical plant workers at Quebec, and 
glass factory workers at Montreal. 
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In addition to the strikes listed in the table 
below, there were three strikes commencing 
in July with respect to which few details 
have as yet been received. These three dis- 
putes involved coal miners at Alexo, Alta., 
packinghouse workers at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
and waitresses at Moncton, N.B. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Such strikes are listed in this 
paragraph for a period up to one year after 
their removal from the table of current 
strikes. 


The following table gives information for 
July and June, 1948, and July, 1942:— 
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Number |} Number of |Time loss in 





Date of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
* Sry AL 948i eet ae ce ee 42 15,984 66, 971 
*June 194324... cence aes 55 22 ool 140, 885 
21,736 53, 498 


Joly, 1942 eee ok 68 








* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1943* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
——_—_____———| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1943 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, il 20 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur factory workers, il 83 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Fur factory workers, 1 20 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicles factory rT 225 
workers, Hamilton, 
Ont. 
Metal factory workers, 8 625 
Galt, Ont. 
Foundry workers, Hull, 1 | (fa) 409 
je 
Miscellaneous— 
viene Montreal, 41 (b) 344 


300 |Commenced April 19, 1943; against agreement 
signed with another union; unterminated. 


450 [Commenced May 12, 1948; for union recog- 
nition and agreement with increased wages 
and against dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 


300 |Commenced May 138, 1943; against an agree- 
ment signed with another union; untermin- 
ated. ¢ 


5,200 |Commenced May 10, 1943; for union recog- 
nition; terminated July 29; conciliation (fed- 
eral); return of workers pending decision of 
Ontario Labour Court re certification of 
union as bargaining agency; indefinite. 

Commenced May 21, 19438; for union recog- 


nition; unterminated. 


12,000 


1,200 'Commenced June 29, 1943; for greater increase 
in cost of living bonus than approved by 
Regional War Labour Board; terminated 
July 3; conciliation (federal); return of 
workers pending appeal to National War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 

1,410 |Commenced June 4, 1948; for two weeks’ 
vacation with pay; terminated July 13; ne- 
gotiations; return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


oe 


— 
ow 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1943*—Continued 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——_—_———_—_____—_—| in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1948—Concluded 


SER VICE— 
Public Administration— 
Township employees, 1 5 5 |Commenced June 21, 1943; for increased 
McKim Township, wages; terminated July 1; negotiations; in 
Sudbury District, Ont. favour of workers. 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, Glace Bay, il! 12 80 |Commenced June 6, 1943; against dismissal 
N.S. of a worker; terminated July 8; conciliation 
(federal and provincial) and arbitration; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1943 


MInNING— 

Coal miners, Florence,N.S. ip 600 6,600 {Commenced July 6; for increased wages for 
shooters and loaders; terminated July 17; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Coalburn, N.S. 1 100 300 |Commenced July 15; against suspension of one 
miner; terminated July 17; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending ruling 
of National Selective Service; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Minto, N.B. Primr(e yo es 105 {Commenced July 21; re working conditions; 
terminated July 29: conciliation (federal); 
in favour of employer. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber Products— 

Tire factory workers, 1 963 1,925 |Commenced July 14; for vacation pay for a 
Kitchener, Ont. certain worker; terminated July 15; nego- 


tiations; in favour of workers. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Clothing factory workers, i! 18 175 |Commenced July 21; against dismissal of two 
Farnham, P.Q. union workers; unterminated. 
Pulp and Paper— 
Paper mill workers, Dol- 1 200 300 |Commenced July 6; against suspension of 
beau, P.Q. certain workers re union dues; terminated 


July 8; reference to Royal Commission (pro - 
vincial) ; indefinite. 


Pulp mili workers, Break- 1| (d) 200 400 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages; ter- 
eyville, P.Q. minated July 10; conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending reference to Re- 

gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Printing and Publishing— 

Linotype operators, Que- 1 30 15 |Commenced July 20; for new agreement pro- 
bec, P.Q. viding for reduced hours and one week’s 
vacation with pay; terminated July 20; 
negotiations; (agreement secured subject to 
approval oi Regional War Labour Board) 


indefinite. 
Metal Products— 

Foundry workers, helpers, 1 fer ts 22 |Commenced July 7; for increased wages; ter- 

New Glasgow, N.S. minated July 8; return of workers pending 
decision of Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 

Cable and paper products pe 190 600 |Commenced July 8; for one week’s vacation 
factory workers, with pay; terminated July 14; conciliation 
St dons, rc): (federal); return of workers; in favour of 

employers. 

Foundry workers, helpers, 1 (f) 15 34 |Commenced July 12; for increased wages; ter- 
New Glasgow, N.S. minated July 14; conciliation (federal); re- 


turn of workers pending decision of Regional 
War Labour Board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1943*—Continued 


Number involved {Time loss 


in man 
Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Industry, occupation Particularst 


and locality 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1948—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 


real, P.Q 





Rolling mill workers, ma- lolctig?) ST 87 Commenced July 12; to maintain differential 
chinists, and piece work- in wage rates; terminated July 12; concilia- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. tion (federal); return of workers pending 

approval by Regional War Labour Board 
of new agreement providing for wage in- 
creases; indefinite. 

Locomotive factory work- 1eit (8) i360 475 |Commenced July 16; for full cost of living 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. bonus; terminated July 17; negotiations; 

return of workers pending decision of Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Steel mill labourers, 1 (i) 42 84 |Commenced July 18; for increased wages; ter- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. minated July 20; return of workers; in 

favour of employer. 

Foundry workers, helpers, 1 ic Reto ks: 45.|Commenced July 19; against Finding and 
New Glasgow, N.S. Direction of Regional War Labour Board 
reincreased wages; terminated July 21; con- 

ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing further reference to Regional War La- 
bour Board; indefinite. 

Metal factory labourers 1 1,600 6,700 |Commenced July 20; for increased wages and 
and craftsmen’s helpers, a week’s vacation with pay; terminated 
Montreal, P.Q. July 26; negotiations; return of workers 

pending application to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 

Bricklayers’ helpers, 1 102 400 |Commenced July 23; for increased wages ; 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. terminated July 27; return of workers; in 

favour of employer. 

Metal factory workers, 1 118 118 |Commenced July 26; for increased cost of 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. living bonus; terminated July 26; return of 

workers pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 

Metal factory workers, 1 175 260 |Commenced July 26; for revision of wage 
Oshawa, Ont. rates and against working with non-union 

workers; terminated July 27; negotiations; 
(workers joined union) compromise. 

Cranemen, Sault Ste. 1 (mj) 21 21 |Commenced July 26; for increased wages; ter- 
Marie, Ont. minated July 27; return of workers; in fav- 

our of employer. 

Foundry workers, Sher- 1 135 335 |Commenced July 26; for increased cost of 
brooke, P.Q. living bonus; terminated July 28; concilia- 

tion (provincial); return of workers pending 
decision of Regional War Labour Board; in 
favour of workers. 

Shipbuilding— 

Welders, Collingwood, 1 50 75 |Commenced July 9; against dismissal of a 
Ont. worker; terminated July 10; return of work- 

ers; in favour of employer. 

Shipyard workers, Mont- 1 4,000 18,800 |Commenced July 14; for full cost of living 


bonus, holidays with pay, reclassification 
of workers, etc.; terminated July 22; con- 
ciliation (federal): return of workers pend- 
ing decision of National War Labour Board; 

full cost of living bonus granted; compro- 
mise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1943*—Concluded 





Number involved {Time loss 
Industry, occupation |] in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1943—Concluded 


Shipyard workers, Sorel, 1 | (k) 3,500 6,100 |Commenced July 17; for full cost of living 
PO bonus, increased wages for improvers, and 
approved increases for others to be retro- 
active; terminated July 20; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending 
decision of National War Labour Board; 

in favour of workers. 


Shipyard workers, 1 900 170 |Commenced July 24; against dismissal of a 
Lauzon,P.Q. worker; terminated July 24; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending refer- 

ence to arbitration; in favour of employer. 


Shipyard testers, Sorel, 1 100 12 |Commenced July 27; to maintain differential 
ist Oe in wage rates; terminated July 27; return of ' 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Glass factory workers, 4 100 50 |Commenced July 16; for a union agreement; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated July 16; conciliation (provin- 
cial); return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Stone cutters and finishers, 4 2 194 485 |Commenced July 22; for increased wages ; 
St. Mare des Carrieres, terminated July 24; conciliation (provin- 
P,Q. cial); return of workers pending further 


reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Chemical plant workers, 1 35 140 |Commenced July 28; against decision of Re- 
Quebec, P.Q. gional War Labour Board re increased 

wages; unterminated. 

Glass factory workers, 5 150 450 |Commenced July 29; for union agreement with 
Montreal, P.Q. increased wages, reduced hours, etc.; unter- 

minated. 
Miscellaneous— 

Building products (paper) 1 64 600 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages and 
factory workers, union agreement; terminated July 26; ne- 
Joliette, P.Q. gotiations; return of workers pending refer- 

ence to Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Local and Highway— 

Bus drivers, Halifax and 3 39 78 |Commenced July 11; for union recognition 

Dartmouth, N.S. ‘ and agreement and against dismissal of a 


union worker; terminated July 12; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations re collective agreement ; 

(worker re-employed in another position) ; 


compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Office workers, Ottawa, 1 135 65 |Commenced July 28; against transfer of a 
Ont. senior employee; terminated July 28; nego- 


tiations; in favour of employer. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement in that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 207 indirectly. (b) 162 indirectly. (c) 112 indirectly. (d) 150 indirectly. (e) 30 
indirectly. (f) 30 indirectly. (g) 280 indirectly. (h) 600 indirectly. (1) 265 indirectly. (7) 30 
indirectly. (k ) 2,250 indirectly. (m) 502 indirectly. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the July issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1942”. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement 
of disputes and the prevention of strikes 
and lockouts, as noted in the Lasour GazerTTes, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 139 and 10 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 149 


Disciplinary Action of 


Action taken by a union in fining some of 
its members for participating in an unautho- 
rized strike was .commended by the United 
States War Labour Board in a recent decision. 
The assumption of responsibility by American 
labour in enforcing its no-strike pledge 
deserves support, the Board asserted, in deny- 
ing the request of the employer that the 
Board withdraw the maintenance of member- 
ship clause from the union’s contract with the 
company. 

The Board had directed, in December, 1942, 
that the union and company should include 
in their contract a standard maintenance of 
membership clause (which provides that no 
union members may terminate their employ- 
ment for the duration of the contract). How- 
ever, because of the fact that a number of 
strikes had taken place at the plant in the 
year 1942 which the local union had taken no 
effective steps to prevent, the Board had made 
the award conditional. 


In March, 1948, another brief work stoppage 
occurred, affecting 179 employees. A hearing 
took place before the Regional War Labour 
Board, which ordered the company to reinstate 
two discharged employees “after a 4-weeks’ 
disciplinary lay-off without pay” and directed 


disputes in progress during the month; 63,500 
workers were involved in the disputes in 
progress during the month and the time loss 
was 178,000 working days. 

Of the 139 disputes beginning in May, 24 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
54 over other wage questions; 10 on questions 
as to hours; 19 over questions as to employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 31 
over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; one on a question of trade union 
principle. Final settlements were reached in 
115 disputes, of which 27 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 71 in favour of em- 
ployers and 17 resulted in compromises; in 
25 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


United States 
The number of strikes beginning in June 


was 400, involving 950,000 workers in these 
new strikes. The time loss for all disputes 


in progress during the month was 4,750,000 


man working days. About 85 per cent of the 
workers involved and about 90 per cent of 
the time loss in June was due to the two 
general coal mining strikes, 


Union Against Strikers 


the union, which had not authorized the stop- 
page, to discipline the strikers. The union 
complied by fining the 179 workers concerned 
$5 each, the fines to be turned over to a war 
relief agency or other charity. 

The company appealed the Regional Board’s 
decision to the National Board, and also asked 
that the maintenance of membership clause be 
withdrawn because of the strike. 

The National Board unanimously upheld the 
Regional. Board’s decision and refused to 
rescind the union security clause. The Board 
found that “the company was_ partially 
responsible for provoking the strike” but 
declared that this “does not alter the fact. that 
a strike took place.” : 

“Two wrongs do not make a right”, the 
Board continued “ ... It is precisely when 


provocation exists that the pledge to refrain 


from work stoppages is tested. It is only then 
that the pledge not to strike has any real 
significance.” 

Commenting on the difficult position in 
which the union found itself in fining its mem- 
bers, the Board commended the action, and 
stated that it was indication of the union’s 
responsibility and of its right to have the 
maintenance of membership clause continued. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining: Non-Ferrous Smelting 
and Quarrying 


KILMAR, QUEBEC.— ‘CANADIAN REFRACTORIES 
LIMITED AND MAGNESITE WORKERS FEDERAL 
Union, Loca 145. 

See below under “Manufacturing: 

Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Saint Joon, New BRuNSWICK.—JAMES PENDER 
Co. Lrp. AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA (LOCAL 2957). 


Agreement reached following an application 
for a board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which application was with- 
drawn when this agreement was reached with 
the assistance of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner (see p. 1092). 

Agreement to be in effect from July 10, 1943, 
to July 10, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the collective bargaining agency 
for the employees who are members of the 
union; the company agrees to bargain with no 
other organization as long as this union repre- 
sents a majority of employees covered by this 
agreement. No discrimination against any em- 
ployee by the company or the union on account 
of his union membership or the lack of it. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settlement 
of grievances. 


BEAUHARNOIS, QUEBEC.—ST. LAWRENCE ALLOYS 
AND MeTAts Lip. AND EMPLOYEES, REPRE- 
SENTED BY ALLOYS AND METAL WORKERS’ 
UNION. 

Agreement made May 8, 1943, with provisions 
retroactive to April 18, 1943, is to be in effect 


for one year and also for the following year if 
no notice given. The company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agency for all hourly 
paid employees. No discrimination against any 
employee because of his union membership. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half. Work on nine 
specified holidays is payable at time and one- 
half, subject to the approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board. Vacation: for employees 
with 16 months’ service at May 1, of any year, 
one week’s vacation with pay for 56 hours; for 
employees with one year but less than 16 
months at May 1, one week’s vacation with pay 
for 48 hours. Hourly wage rates for some 
classes: firemen and tappers 70 cents, assistant 
tappers 60 cents, mix car operators 70 cents, 
mixmen 55 cents, mixmen on charcoal 65 cents, 
cranemen 70 cents, furnace repairmen 65 to 75 
cents, slippermen 65 to 70 cents, pipefitters 75 
cents, welders 65 to 75 cents, electricians 70 to 
90 cents, electrician’s helper 60 to 65 cents, 
machinists 75 to 80 cents, machinists’ helpers 50 
to 55 cents, locomotive crane operator 85 cents, 
locomotive crane fireman 55 to 65 cents, gas 
shovel operator 75 cents, blacksmiths 70 to 75 
cents, oilerman 70 cents, brakeman 65 cents, 
truck driver 60 cents, scrap crusher men 55 
cents, yard labour 50 to 55 cents, carpenters 70 
and 75 cents, clerks 50 to 65 cents, labourers 
(ball mill) 60 to 65 cents. The cost of living 
bonus to be paid 'as provided by law. Provision 
is made for seniority rights and the settlement 


of grievances. 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO.—RELIANCE AIRCRAFT AND 
Toot Co. LTp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGBRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
officer of the Department of Labour. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from June 29, 1943, to 
June 28, 1944, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees except the classes excluded. The com- 
pany agrees to deduct monthly dues from pay 
cheques of union members so authorizing them. 
No coercion to be used by the company or by 
the union against any employee on account of 
union membership or non-membership. Sched- 
ules of hours, wage rates and vacations with 
pay are to form part of this agreement as soon 
as the decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board is reached. Provisions for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances are 
included, 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—METALLIC RooFine Co. LTD. 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL I MPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement reached following an application 
for a board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, after which an Industrial 
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Disputes Inquiry Commissioner assisted in 
bringing about this agreement (see p. 1092). 
Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 1943, 
to July 14, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the exclusive collective bargaining 
agency for all employees. No discrimination 
against employees by the company or the union 
by reason of their membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. The company to give prefer- 
ence in employment to dependents of enlisted 
employees, if suitable. Hours and wages are 
not stipulated, but it is provided that there be 
a 10-minute rest period in each shift. Provi- 
sion is made for a joint plant safety committee, 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Co. oF CANADA Litp., HAMILTON HARVESTER 
Works, AND UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 2868. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 28, 1943, 
to June 28, 1944, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole representative of the employees. No 
discrimination or coercion by the company or 
the union against employees for being or not 
being union members. 


Hours: 9 per day, a 45-hour week; employees 
will not regularly be scheduled to work more 
than 10 hours in any day or 60 in any week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half; work 
on Sundays and holidays also at time and 
one-half. 


Wage rates prevailing when agreement made 
to remain in effect until either party proposes 
an increase or decrease. The company to 
continue to pay a cost of living bonus in accord- 
ance with federal government orders in council. 
Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay for 
employees of one year and less than five years’ 
service and regular attendance during the 
preceding year; two weeks to employees of five 
or more years’ service. Apprentices limited to 
10 per cent of the total number of employees 
in any one of the skilled trades. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 
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Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


KILMAR, QUEBEC.— CANADIAN REFRACTORIES 
LIMITED AND MAGNESITE WORKERS FEDERAL 
Union, LocaL 145 oF THE TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Department 
of Labour. Agreement to be in effect from 
July 1, 1943, to Jume 30, 1944, and thereafter 
subject to notice. The Company recognizes the 
union as the collective bargaining agency for 
employees of the Company who are members of 
the union. The Company will not recognize 
any other bargaining agency during the life of 
this agreement. Neither the Company nor the 
union will discriminate against any employee on 
account of his union membership or non- 
membership-or union activity. 

Hours: for day workers, 10 per day, 5 on 
Saturdays, a 55-hour week; for shift workers 
at the plant, 8 per day, 48 per week; for shift 
workers at the mine, 8 per day (collar to 
collar), 48 per week, except cage tenders and 
hoistmen who work 84 hours per shift and 51 
per week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one half; work on an employee’s regular day 
of rest, double time; work on legal holidays at 
time and one half. Wages: the union will 
apply to the War Labour Board for wage 
increases, and both parties will abide by the 
findings. Vacation: subject to the approval of 
the National War Labour Board, one week’s 
vacation with pay to employees with at least 
one year’s continuous service. The Company 
has the right to deduct one day from this 
vacation for each day the employee iis absent 
from work during the previous year without 
written leave or medical certificate, provided 
that there will be no such penalty for 
absenteeism occurring before the signing of this 
agreement. 

A joint production committee to be formed. 
The Company agrees to maintain safety and 
health measures, and wumndertakes to make 
certain improvements in the working premises 
and living quarters of the workers. Provision 
is also made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


[% Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the 
agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 


tion, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the 
parties. Further information concerning this 
legislation is given in the Lasour GaAzETTE, 
January,1943, page 86. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted in 
the Lasour GazeTTE monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements, the 
amendment of five agreements and the exten- 
sion of the period of three agreements, all of 


which are noted below. A request for the ex-" 


tension of a new agreement for retail stores 


a 
a = 
~ ene 
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at Chicoutimi was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 10. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, the sheet 
metal industry at Montreal, barbers and hair- 
dressers at Quebec were published in the issue 
of July 3; for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the cloak and suit industry through- 
out the Province, in the issue of July 10; for 
the amendment of the agreement for dairy 
employees at Quebec, the paper box (cor- 
rugated paper) manufacturing industry 
throughout the Province, and garages and 
service stations at Montreal, in the issue of 
July 17; for the amendment of the agreement 
for the passenger ‘car and bus industry, Mont- 
real, municipal employees (permanent) at 
Sherbrooke, and bakers at Montreal, in the 
issue of July 31. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
July, approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees, and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties, or amending previous Orders in 
Council in this connection by certain other 
joint committees. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC CITY AND DISTRICT. 
—An Order in Council, dated July 22, and 
gazetted July 31 extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., April, 1940, p. 388; Oct., 
1941, p. 183; April, 1943, p. 490, July, p. 989) 
to September 1, 1943. ; 


PRINTING TRADES, MontTREAL.—An Order in 
Council, dated June 23, and gazetted July 3, 
extends the term of this agreement (L.G., Jan., 
1943, p. 88, and previous issues as noted therein; 
and April, 1948, p. 490) to September 30, 1943. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE.—An Order in 
Council, dated July 10, and gazetted July 17, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for these 
trades (L.G., Oct., 1942, p. 1209, and Feb., 
1943, p. 220) by providing that the cost of liv- 
ing bonus of 5 cents per hour be continued with- 
out change to January 16, 1944. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL.—An order in 
Council, dated July 22, and gazetted July 31, 
extends the term of this agreement (L.G., Nov., 


1942, p. 1348, Dec., p. 1490; April, 1943, p. 
490; May, p. 6389) to March 31, 1944. 
Trade 
Reta. STorRES, BAKERIES, HOTELS, ETC., 


Magog.—An Order in Council, dated July 22, 
and gazetted July 24, amends the agreement for 
these establishments (L.G., Nov., 1940, p. 1203; 
March, 1941, p. 335; Aug., 1942, p. 978) by 
providing for the closing of clothing. stores, 
novelty shops, shoe, furniture, jewellery and 
department stores at noon on Wednesday ex- 
cept in those weeks in which a holiday occurs. 
In commercial establishments, other than groc- 
ery and butcher shops, weekly hours are reduced 
from 65 to 594 hours. In department stores, 
the weekly hours for female employees is re- 
duced from 54 to 484 hours. 
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Service: Public Administration 


PoLicE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 
Ciry.—An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted July 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these employees (L.G., Aug., 1940, 
p. 869; July, 1941, p. 854; July, 1942, p. 857). 
The class of cadet at $18 per week is struck 
off; constables to receive $23 per week the Ist 
of May following the date of their employment. 
Detectives at $1,800 to $2,100 per year and 
sergeant detectives at $2,100 to $2,500 are 
added to the wage scale. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS.— 
An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted July 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G., March, 1942, 
p. 353, Sept., p. 1098, and April, 1943, p. 490). 
Closing hours in Shawinigan Falls are made 
one hour earlier on four days and one hour 
later on Friday. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL.—An Order 
in Council, dated July 10, and gazetted July 17, 
extends the term of the 1942 agreement (L.G., 
March, 1942, p. 354; March, 1943, p. 353, 
May, p. 639, and July, p. 990) to July 24, 1943. 

Another Order in Council, also dated July 10, 
and gazetted July 17, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between La Section des Di- 
recteurs de Funérailles du district de Montréal 
de l’Association des Marchands détaillants du 
Canada (The Montreal District Funeral Direc- 
tors’ Section of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion) and Le Syndicat des Employés des Pompes 
funébres de Montréal, ine. (The Union of 
Funeral Undertakers’ Employees of Montreal, 
Inc.). Agreement to be in effect from July 17, 
1943, to July 16, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

his agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., March, 1942, p. 354) 
with the exception of the cost of living bonus 
which is fixed at $1.50 per week or 6 per cent 
of basic wages as the case may be, this bonus 
to be variable with changes in the cost of 
living index number, as provided by the National 
War Labour Board. Apprenticeship is for two 
years. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD AND 
BEAUHARNOIS.—An Order in Council, dated 
July 10, and gazetted July 17, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between Le 
Syndicat des Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs de 
Salaberry de Valleyfield (The Union of Master 
Barbers and Hairdressers of Salaberry de Val- 
leyfield) and Le Syndicat des Employés Bar- 
biers et Coiffeurs de Salaberry de Valleyfield 
(The Union of Employed Barbers and Hair- 
dressers of Salaberry de Valleyfield). Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 17, 1943, to July 
16, 1944, and thereafter from year to year sub- 
ject to notice. 

Hours for both barbers and hairdressers: 57 
per week. Weekly wage rates: at Valleyfield, 
for journeymen barbers and hairdressers, $15 
per week plus 50 per cent commission on all 
gross receipts in excess of $25 made by them 
during a week; at Beauharnois, $17 per week 
plus 50 per cent commission on all gross 
receipts in excess of $27 made by them during 
a week. A cost of living bonus is provided for. 
Apprenticeship is for three years, and appren- - 
tices to be paid from $6 per week during second 
six months to $12 after third six months. A 
scale of minimum prices to be charged customers 
is also included. 


Wages 


Incentive Wage Plans in the United States 


aes Indicates Higher Earnings Received by Workers: Under Incentive 
Plans—Guiding Principles Established by U.S. War 


Production Board 


H IGHER, earnings were found to be received 
by workers paid under an incentive plan 
than by workers in identical occupations paid 
straight-time, according to a survey of three 
important industries conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, described 
in the Monthly Labour Review for May. The 
survey covered several hundred plants in the 
machinery manufacture, cotton-textile manu- 
facture, and primary fabrication of non-fer- 
rous metals industries. The data on median 
earnings showed an advantage to incentive 
workers ranging from 12:1 per cent in non- 
ferrous metals to 18:2 per cent in machinery 
manufacture. In roughly half of the occupa- 
tions in which comparisons were made, in- 
centive workers: were earning, per hour, be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent more than the time 
workers. Differences of less than 5 per cent 
or more than 30 per cent were rarely en- 
countered. The incentive-wage advantage 
occurred in both union and non-union estab- 
lishments. 


“These findings....” the report states, 
“imply the maintenance of substantially higher 
levels of production under incentive systems 
than under systems of time payment. The 
higher earnings may result from more intens- 
ive effort by the workers themselves, or from 
greater efficiency on the part of management, 
or from both of these influences.” 


Many kinds of incentive plans were found 
to be in effect, ranging from simple piece- 
rate systems to complicated base-rate and 
bonus systems. The-object of the plans gen- 
erally was to increase the productivity of 
workers by establishing a relationship between 
output and earnings, so that the application 
of greater energy, dexterity or skill would be 
rewarded by an increase in pay. 


Principles Recommended by War Production 
Board 


A new interest in the possibilities of wage 
incentive plans, both on the part of unions 
and management has been enhanced in the 
United States by President Roosevelt’s “hold- 
the-line” order of April 8, aimed at stabilizing 
wages and prices, which specifically mentioned 
the payment of incentive wages as one of 
the circumstances under which wage adjust- 
ments might be authorized. 


On April 30 a statement was issued by 
the U.S. War Production Board under the 
heading “Hssential Features of an Effective 
Wage Incentive Plan.” The statement stressed 
the following principles: 


1. Production Standards ‘ 

For the purpose of this presentation the 
term “Production Standard” means the amount 
of work which should be produced in one hour 
by a qualified operator working at a normal 
rate of speed under normal operating condi- 
tions. It should represent the amount of work 
which could reasonably be expected from a 
qualified operator who is paid for his services 
on a straight-time basis without any financial 
incentive for attaining maximum produc- 
tion. 

Before undertaking the installation of an 
incentive plan, the authorized representatives 
of the workers to which it will apply should 
be fully informed regarding the methods, pro- 
cedures and objectives involved, and their aid 
and counsel should be continuously solicited in 
carrying the plan through to a_ successful 
completion. 


2. Guaranteed Standards 

To ensure full and unrestricted production 
and complete confidence in the plan, the man- 
agement should formally guarantee the workers 
that the standards as originally established 
will not be increased unless technological 
developments in the materials or methods em- 
ployed justify such action, and even in those 
instances the concurrence of the workers or 
their representatives should be secured before 
the change is made effective. 


3. Equitable Base Rates 

The term “base rate” has reference to the 
worker’s hourly rate of pay, which is ordinar- 
ily the going-market or prevailing-rate for the 
type of work in which engaged. It is the rate 
that would ordinarily be paid to the worker 
regardless of whether or not he is given an 
opportunity to earn an additional amount 
under an incentive plan. 


4. Guaranteed Harnings 

Management should guarantee each worker 
that he will be paid at his base rate for all 
authorized time spent on the company premises 
regardless of whether or not he attains the 
production standards established for a _ par- 
ticular job. 


5. Lost Time 

A careful and accurate record should be kept 
of all time lost by the worker due to no 
fault of his own. Not only should the worker 
be paid for this time at his regular base rate, 
but also this time should be eliminated in 
determining whether or not the worker met or 
exceeded the production standards for the jobs 
on which engaged. 
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6. Full Value of Time Saved 

If the worker produces in excess of the 
established standards, he should receive the full 
value of the time represented by this excess 
production. For example, if the production 
standard is one piece per hour and the worker 
in an eight-hour day produced ten good pieces, 
he has in effect saved two hours for which he 
should be paid at his regular base rate. 


7. Maximum Coverage 


It is to the best interest of all parties con- 
cerned to cover as much of the work with 
standards as is practical or possible in order 
that the maximum amount of the worker’s time 
is spent on rated jobs. 


8. Substantial Bonuses for Exceeding Standards 


Assuming the worker receives the full value 
of all time saved, the production standard 
should be set so that a qualified worker work- 
ing at his best skill and effort could produce 
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an average up to 25 per cent of his base 
rate for each hour on rated jobs. Experience 
has demonstrated that the worker will put 
forth his best efforts if in so doing he is given 
an opportunity to increase his earnings by 
25 per cent. 


9. Readily Understandable 

It is conceded that the most readily under- 
stood and the most simple wage-incentive plan 
from all standpoints is the straight piecework 
system under which money values are estab- 
lished for each unit of production and that any 
deviation from that plan inevitably adds com- 
plications. It is desirable to maintain the 
utmost simplicity in connection with any pro- 
cedure or technique that involves an individual’s 
earnings. 


10. Flexibility 
The basic principles of the plan should be 


applicable to either group or _ individual 
standards. 


Wages and Hours of Seamen in Four Countries 


AX article appearing in the July issue of the 
International Labour Review deals with 
the “Rates of Pay and Working Hours of 
Seafarers” in the merchant navies of Belgium, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands and Norway. 
It was prepared as a preliminary answer to a 
request by the Joint Maritime Commission 
for “a statement on the present position, 
specifying the wartime changes, concerning 
the conditions of service of seafarers of the 
principal maritime countries, with special 
reference to hours of work at sea and ashore, 
manning, holidays with pay, security of em- 
ployment, accommodation, pensions, training 
and recruitment”. It is pointed out that “the 
preparation of so comprehensive a statement 
is obviously an undertaking of considerable 
magnitude, but a modest survey of part of 
the field may have an interim value”. Other 
countries, and conditions of service other than 
wages and hours in the four countries here 
dealt with, will be covered in later articles. 


It is impossible to make an entirely satisfac- 
tory comparison of rates of pay on an inter- 
national basis because rates vary greatly 
according to the size and type of ship, etc., 
and the special factors in an individual country. 
The authors of the article have made a 
selection of data in the interests of simplicity 
but they point out that no selection can be 
regarded as really typical. They go on to 
state, however, that 


while it is necessary to emphasize the diffi- 
culties in the way of making international 
comparisons, it would seem possible to recog- 
nize also a definite tendency towards uni- 
formity in conditions of service. This is a 
natural consequence of the conditions created 
by the war. But since shipping is at all 
times the most international of all industries, 
the wartime experience may suggest consid- 


eration of the possibility of establishing after 
the war at any rate a greater degree of 
uniformity than prevailed before it. 


W ages 


Representative rates are as follows. Chief 
engineers are paid £27 monthly on Belgian 
ships, £32-17-6 on ships of Great Britain, 
£41-11-7 or £45-18-5 depending on their certifi- 
cate on Dutch ships and £38-0-5 on Norwegian 
ships (of 3,000 to 4,000 IH-.P.). In all cases 
increments are paid on the completion of 
specified periods of service. Boatswains on 
Belgian ships receive £13-15-O0 per month, on 
ships of Great Britain £16 to £18-5-0 depend- 
ing on the tonnage of the vessel, on Dutch 
ships a minimum of £16-14-3 and on Norwegian 
ships £15-9-7. The monthly rate for able sea- 
men is £12-10-0 on Belgian ships, £14 on 
British ships, £15-11-11 on Dutch ships and 
£14-9-3 on Norwegian ships. All Belgian 
officers and ratings are eligible for continuous 
service premiums which are deposited to their 
account at the end of each year and may be 
withdrawn after the liberation of the country, 
and the Netherlands Government has set up 
a committee to study a system of deferred 
pay. Certain other supplements, notably war 
risk bonuses, are paid in all four countries, and 
deductions are made for various purposes, 
chiefly pension schemes. 


Hours 


The standard hours for ratings in the deck 
department and the stokehold or engine room 
are 56 per week on the ships of Belgium and 
Great Britain and 8 hours per day on vessels 
of the Netherlands and Norway. Longer hours 
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are permitted on sailing and arrival days and 
under certain other circumstances. In the 
catering department, the standard hours are 
10 per day in Belgian, Dutch and Norwegian 
ships and 70 per week and 10 per day on ships 
of Great Britain, and they must fall within a 
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specified period of the day. In port the 
standard hours in the catering department are 
shorter than these. Hours in excess of the 
standard hours must be paid at special rates 
which vary from country to country and 
according to the rank of the seaman. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Public and Private Construction in 
Manitoba 


HE 1943-44 schedule of minimum hourly 

rates and maximum hours prescribed each 
year for public and certain private construc- 
tion works in Manitoba under the Fair Wage 
Act was gazetted July 17 and is to be in effect 
from July 15, 1943, to April 30, 1944.. The 
Fair Wage Act applies to “any public work or 
public works authorized by the Minister of 
Public Works for the execution of which a 
contract has or contracts have been entered 
into between the Minister of Public Works 
and an employer.” Private works to which the 
Act applies include the building, construction, 
remodelling, demolition or repairing of any 
building or construction work within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District; or any such 
work in a city or town over 2,000 in popula- 
tion or in any portion of the province to which 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may ex- 
tend the provisions of the Act, provided that 
the total cost of such work, irrespective of 
the number of contracts made, exceeds $100. 
Not covered is repair or maintenance work 
done by a regular maintenance staff on any 
property by or under the immediate direction 
or control of the owner, occupant or tenant 
of the property as long as such work is not 


undertaken with a view to the sale or rental 
of the property. 

In the 1942-43 schedule most of the hourly 
rates were increased by five cents. This was 
to be regarded as a cost-of-living bonus. In 
the present schedule the five-cent bonus has 
been extended to all the classifications which 
did not receive the increase or received one 
of less than 5 cents, except that _no bonus has 
been added to the 55-cent basic rate fixed for 
the hire of trucks used on construction work. 
A bonus of 60 cents a week has been prescribed 
for watchmen for whom weekly rates are fixed 
in the schedule. The cost-of-living bonus is 
now listed separately and overtime is, in 
future, to be paid for at one and one-half 
times or twice the basic rate exclusive of 
bonus. One or two other changes have been 
made in the new schedule. The minimum rate 
for unskilled labourers is to be the maximum 
of the range of rates prescribed for them last 
year. After November 1, 1948, the basic 
rates for painters, decorators, paper-hangers 
and glaziers are to be raised by five cents in 
addition to the five-cent cost-of-living bonus. 
The schedule which appears below was ap- 
proved by the Manitoba Regional War Labour 
Board on July 8. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Occupation 


1. Asbestos workers— 
ME UGUTTIOY OD ed, oie esti see aL Ne eeenaveie fits ees: ee 
DELTA EOVEDS oe hake he raat oe aes id oss,os/aesccrseiees 
2. Asphalters— 
CO) EMER HET Skee Nhl AAR iy ile Nes Mae MP le Mrs otha gtd 
(ayy ed Bee eS STR OSN ais Sand dah ond Asuna aS nn 4 |B ie SAR a ed rt, 
(G@) PRIMBPSLS inti eee AHe a REE ee hie lee Alans 
OPEB ISC SIL Spat ac am bas) sic TRA A ea kos oe ON inh 


A—Greater Winnipeg 
Water District Area B—Other Than Area 
Described in ‘‘A’’ 
(applies to private 

work when pop. 


for Private Work, 
and for Gov’t. Work, 
Winnipeg and Radius 


of 30 Miles. exceeds 2,000). 
Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage Hours Cost 
Rate Rate of 
Living 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum Bonus 
er Per Per Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour 
$ .80 44 $ .80 50 $ 05 
65 44 65 50 05 
63 44 .58 5 05 
58% 44 .54 50 05 
50 44 45 50 05 
70 44 .65 50 05 
85 44 85 50 05 
55 44 203 50 05 


_ 


1 
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Occupation 


BES TIC LAV Cr AN coco oro tte I Mae ete iccn seiiehe a Bias Beans 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
PELIN IOLAaL) ce ay wae Schou hee isis ar coe PRIME tec suc 
. Bridge and structural steel and iron workers............. 
Carpenters:andimailiwrightsl,2.25 08 2%. ees eens aos e es 
. Cement finishers (in warehouses or large floor area jobs). 
; Co workers? (inside wiremen, licensed journey- 
jeaysiel) fone alk WAT Rte OO ae BORN Ne On ABNER reins SoC ye ent 


(a) Eke persis Sih t POM ied oh ALAR creuiresnse ele MEME ewes 
. Labourers— 

(a) Skilled—comprising the following: placing or assisting 
mechanics in the placing of cut stone, architectural 
terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), roofing slate 
and shingles, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and 
iron, interior joinery, laying drain tiles, attending 
concrete mixer, bending and placing reinforcing 
material, movable scaffolding and runways......... 

(OD) PBS OUTOLE Ie). leis tee rusia sR eRe ce a) A 

. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(EN Mete inti arAmene aa inset eraser sere tia een asia eee 
ib eVVioodelat horace. oe wre acme esas Va ek ama ne 
Mipinolenmuynloor la viersiwan ecu areeiemninees tho icp neeeee oc 
vs Keira] OM FEAST CL Fe) = Tea es FR a arte Bs any A ALA Ae dein rt ha 

(EA METOLNONSS fsa tact fee vies clone ates anaes oc eas a store 

MAN AsviC MOOr, KOttlemMmenls.isctire ohn ae ate ee ee 
aefastic floor rubbers and finishers.)..7........--.--see o> =: 
. Mastic floor spreaders and layers....................005- 
. Operating engineers and firemen on construction— 

Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three 
drums or more operating any type of machine, or 
operating trenching machines, clamshells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam 
shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or over; or 
operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases 
irrespective of motive pOWe?..........-....-eee eee eee 

Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having 
only two drums or of single drum, used in handling 
building material; or steam shovels and draglines 
not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of motive 
DOWEL te ee Re a eee He enemy IN, Paving nr SEAS, 

Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof; or in 
charge of a steam boiler if the operation of same 
necessitates a licensed engineer under the provision of 
“The Steam Boiler Act’’; or air compressor deliver- 
ing air for the operation of rivetting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in caissons, or concrete 
mixers of over $ yard capacity; irrespective of 
OLLVOMIONVEL Statik aan Rien Eanes mile a Sed 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in ‘‘A’’, 
“B” or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge of 


not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’”’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof, 
_ of a type usually operated by skilled labourers...... 
. Painters, decorators, paperhangers and glaziers.......... 
Norse.—On and after November Ist, 1943, the basic 
wage rates for painters, decorators, paperhangers and 
glaziers will be 80c. per hour for ‘‘A’”’ area and 75c. per hour 
for ‘‘B’’ area, plus 5c. per hour cost of living bonus. 


DUTHEMASTCL OLR Ree FR the pole ny pape a ian, ae, £ UTE eh MT 
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(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
pering material, including the making of putty and 
Operaviom of machinery) sen. cues we eelace cee ae 

se L OLA DOTS aan ie eae ue a, ARIA Cyc le Sek kl et Uae sn rete ats 

(A)MEC DOr Rates teres tee ie See = Mace ao titerac bee crite 


Boe VOOLCr A Olb SNOGIEA VOL) tna tle. eae ob, te 
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(QvEop band loraGe tena > Ab aL erin Oe ee he oe a ee ee 
POheotune yA lbWOrceravn:: rie ok a een Bete Rete annakncrs 


AT Sino lors ew ni Ceram ee tae ieee deel ae Olt ec coke Lat 
OS CORTTIELOLOL Ss hese iret Ee ce eee Sree home nis cats hese 


KEY CELO DOr ae mernee ct Ry eh Pee te Ae ant IE. Ba Nl et ane 


UMS LOHOCUDLOL aera mea nets, eee bye eh LCA 5 hash an 


A—Greater Winnipeg 
Water District Area 
for Private Work, 
and for Gov’t. Work, 
Winnipeg and Radius 
of 30 Miles. 


B—Other Than Area 


Described in ‘‘A”’ 


(applies to private 


work when pop. 


exceeds 2,000). 


Hours 


Week 


50 


Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage 
Rate Rate 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum: 
Per Per Per 

Hour Week Hour 

1.15 44 1.00 

524 48 45 

.90 44 .90 

95 44 .80 

.65 48 60 

95 44 .80 

1.00 44 1.00 

.70 44 .70 

.50 48 45 

45 48 40 

.80 44 ME 

.70 44 .65 

.60 48 55 

1.10 44 .95 

525 48 45 

45 48 45 

noo; 48 OO 

85 48 85 

1.00 48 .80 

.95 48 yO 

.85 48 .70 

.60 48 nO0 

.50 48 .40 

ne 44 .70 

1-15 44 1.00 

52k 48 45 

1.05 44 .95 

524 48 45 

. 60 48 sD0 

45 48 .40 

15 44 .70 

.80 44 .70 

1.05 44 .95 

.524 48 45 

.95 44 .85 





05 


05 


05 


.05 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE—Concluded 
A—Greater Winnipeg 
Water District Area B—Other Than Area 
for Private Work, Described in ‘‘A’’ 
and for Gov’t. Work, (applies to private 
Winnipeg and Radius work when pop. 
of 30 Miles. exceeds 2,000). 
Occupation 
Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage Hours Cost 
Rate Rate of 
Living 
‘ Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum Bonus 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour 
2 eas LOMECIMASONS 5 .)55 oi tok Oe OSI ous seo nik Goatee Giannis oats RNs Reena 1.15 44 1.00 50 05 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
POT INE WIOLCAL)) seisrne Ww ye Aa Gale care Revel aici ig Estee eet mae 523 48 45 54 05 
DS ei (Si) CREB CCLS  oihs shes Bee Seicle A, Oh ck cic et ceed, te ries 45 48 40 54 05 
(b) Teamsters with teams (if employed on construction or 
demolition of the building by the owner, contractor 
OT; GHO-CORLEACCOL) sinc ten eisiae eee ain cies totes aioe Lie .90 48 BH ONES awe Se .05 
29. Terrazo Workers— 
(3) Wai rer gy Cetera tess chet nite aa Ree ee eee aan 8 44 724 50 05 
(b) Machine rubbers (GFy)n-n ss oo hereen es etnies cree .60 48 524 50 05 
(c) Machine rubbers (wet) and helpers. 10D 48 50 50 05 
30. Tile setters (including all clay product ‘tile and vitrolite 
glass)..... RSE ROR Snore ee A ADs a lbs rer HAE RN RIN 2 ig CRS 1.10 44 95 50 05 
(ai el pers init sn: aati xa ee ine hole ay i See eRe aba 523 48 45 54 05 
31. Tile setters (asphalt and other composition tile).......... 85 44 70 50 05 
32. Timber and crib men working on grain elevators or bridges 
doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain elevators, or rough 
bimber work on! PMAO8 i. eae aaa ee eee een .65 48 55 54 05 
33. Truck drivers (while in charge of trucks)................ .50 48 45 54 05 
34. Trucks only (when used on construction work and paid at an 
hourly rate) when truck is hauling not more than 1 
CUD TOV BT Lael Wes ent Oe Toren cis ub een tes Outed 00 
For each additional 1/10 cubic yard..................+5. .044 
BOW. AUCTION Mey Retr. trospsto erty ae cp oe Ran mane AD. Gt Bg Rta gS 22.50 .60 
per week per week 
36. Welders and burners (acetylene or electric)............... 2 .05 
37. Welders and burners on steel erection...............+.005- be) 05 





Overtime: 


Time worked in excess of the maximum hours as stipulated in the schedule shall 


be paid at the rate of time and one-half, including Saturday afternoon. 


All hours worked 


on Sunday to be paid at the rate of double time, except in cases of emergency when time 


and one-half shall be paid. 


All overtime to be paid for in accordance with the basic wage rates only. 


Rule: 


All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid 
the City schedule rate, except where other definite agreements are made. 
This Schedule was approved by the Regional War Labour Board for Manitoba on the 


8th day of July, A.D. 1948. 


1 Subject to existing 
Carpenters’ Union, Tica 343. 


agreements between Builders’ Exchange and Bricklayers’ Union or 


2Carpenters’ and electrical apprentices between ages of 17 and 24 indentured for 4-year 
period: 35 and 30 cents per hour respectively for first 6 months with 5-cent increase every 
6 months up to and including seventh period, totalling 34 years, and 10-cent increase for last 6 


months, making the rate 70 cents per hour. 
3 All men assigned to help tradesmen. 
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PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after July 15th, A.D. 1943, on “public 
works” outside of the Greater Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba 
for highway, road, bridge or drainage construction work where a contract has been entered 
into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works: 


Basic 
Wage Hours Cost 
: Rate of 
Occupation Living 
Minimum | Maximum Bonus 
Per Per Per 
Hour Week Hour 
BROATI SUC Seer ce oa ee Re ite cae Mead te) ois iets ete SA ART ee Laat aces ee hae $ 35 54 $ 05 
ab OUPOrSee eae rd hte AAR RET Sees REO Ce Sobel oo ok acbdege cae SP an 35 54 05 
WMCAIMECCES AGL WONMOLSG Gea liie) Ue a tiuetetaiin ils men tovaialiarerelags bucwuni a austeeay ok is ueests eteicn aeteute bpeldta 60 54 05 
(HEA MIStOLS BUC HOULMOFSE GEATING i s.r tie eta ee dee eke tees etn MANNA Le ied 85 54 05 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting permanent municipal employees)............. .60 54 .05 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for payment of truck).................0.0 00 cece ee eee 45 54 05 
Truck only— 
When truck is hauling not more than 1 cubic yard.............. 0.0. c ccc c sevens a5) 
Horieachiadditionals/10 cubiciyard!loadae tic salem ate ear en eam cert on hew 043 
Timber men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
FQEVOREER CGD) a P00 Rian BIG, a Shek VN Id NE CRUE Sy WERE, SERS EUE Mar PO 1-18 Sn Seat 2 a ee a ais 48 .05 


National War Labour Board Announces Bonus in Shipyards 
and Vacations with Pay 


The National War Labour Board announced 
on July 30 that effective on that date the cost- 
of-living bonus being paid in all shipyards 
under its jurisdiction which were paying less 
than the full cost-of-living bonus of $4.25 
weekly was increased to $4.25 per week. 

The Board also announced that the general 
wage structure in all of the eastern shipyards 
was under survey and careful consideration 
and that it was expected that in a reasonable 
time the question of wage adjustments would 
be worked out. 

The National War Labour Board announced 
on August 6 that in all shipyards under its 
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jurisdiction where conditions of work do not 
include vacation with pay the same was hereby 
instituted effective as of that date. 


Formal directives would be issued when 
vacation with pay schemes had been worked 
out by the various shipyards in consultation 
with the unions and approved by the Board, 
the Board announced. It was stated that 
vacation with pay schemes should be planned 
with a reasonable degree of uniformity and 
submitted to the Board for its approval, it 
being imperative that all such plans should 
be devised with a view to the least possible 
interference with production. 


War Emergency Training 


Statistical Summary for the Month of June, 1943—Training in Industry— 
Rehabilitation Training 


Abs: gross enrolment in all types of classes 

in War Emergency Training showed a 
slight drop from 17,491 enrolled on the Ist of 
June, to 17,378 enrolled on June 30. The 
biggest decline was in the full-time pre-em- 
ployment classes which reached a new low. 
During the month of June, the enrolment in 
all types of industrial classes declined from 
7,165 at the beginning of the month to 5,868 
at the end of the month. The enrolment 
in classes for the armed forces showed an 
increase of approximately 1,200. Decreases in 
the Army and Navy classes were more than 
made up by a substantial increase in the 
classes for the 
R.C.A.F. Several more pre-employment train- 
ing centres were closed through inability to 
recruit classes of trainees. 


pre-aircrew personnel for 


Training in Industry 


There was a slight increase in the enrolment 
of plant schools. Approval was given to three 
new ones during the month. Quite a number 
of others suspended operations as they had 
trained the required number of workers in 
The number of 
employed persons attending part-time classes 
showed a further decline as quite a number 
of these classes have been suspended for the 
summer months. The training of foremen and 
supervisors still continues to progress satis- 
factorily, and Job Instruction, Job Relations 


their respective industries. 
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and Job Methods. Reports received from 
many companies testify to the benefits they 
have received from this type of training. 

A special class for Women’s Welfare Super- 
visors in industry was held in the City of 
Montreal early in June for one week. Many 
of the industries co-operated in this class and 
selected women from their supervisory staff to 
attend. The instructional staff was drawn 
from persons already engaged in industry and 
in the Government Service. Each session was 
devoted to a specific topic and the preliminary 
lecture was followed by discussion. 


Rehabilitation Training 


There was a slight increase in the number 
of discharged persons from the forces seeking 
rehabilitation training. Increased facilities 
are being provided as the demand for this 
type of training is expected to show a very 
substantial increase in the near future. Ar- 
rangements have been completed to provide 
training not only in vocational schools, but 
in private business colleges and in industrial 
establishments. Representatives of War Emer- 
gency Training are making enquiries to ascer- 
tain what training opportunities are available 
in industrial and commercial establishments in 
the different provinces. Steps have also been 
taken looking forward to the acquisition of 
additional training facilities outside the regular 
vocational schools after the end of the war. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO JUNE 30, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 

















Numsers IN TRAINING 


CoMPLETED TRAINING 






























































——— From From 
April 1/43 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/43 In 
to of June in June of June to June 
June 30/43 June 30/43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
PR CUAH MO Tasses sis Wen tetivas Wale Seta pelceeel ries 14,883 6,815 4,141 8,453 5,950 2,368 
Array ClAsheR 6. si.) te metaina: am see Cees ef 5,463 2,52 819 23178 3,109 1,109 
ING Vay © LASsOBN maven onl dtc teats cea amis oacerrereteN native 1, 693 $83 167 884 718 261 
HATO. oH IA Taio Sar Roi) SHOR ER SH Se RIO REN Siete 22,039 10,326 Below 11,510 9,777 3, 788 
NOVA SCOTIA © 

GAN @ lasses vane men seater Ligha a catia 196 71 75 78 112 66 
IA TIN y) CIBSSER diemae sine ct ets SavEaLomG we aiseln aa amnve 347 168 55 175 161 39 
Navy, Classesa vicimcdtys cava acces eaten erent 12 8 4 DRS VR ote alee semen renee 

4 Bay is Nees suey apc Barat en ONS Ue, 555 247 134 264 273 105 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pe CraAmh Glasses. anaes me bias aceite ceeds 2 512 298 25 281 179 29 
ATi @lASsesscc rai neat etna eta aees os ant ae 411 215 70 135 274 149 
IN Bec hilin & Gv Lea raat chal etd tas eonj kt) apa ne De cls seabed ae aera a aR Des eae Smee 
PPS GER tareyal cit Ones foctots GP Bia zet see Roatan ieee 924 513 95 416 454 178 
QUEBEC 
I CWAME 7 CLA SSOR Me vetaaleiaate ls aS ces wie wo Raters alee Lays! 637 381 666 722 312 
INTIMA YI CA1ASSOR Ne os a3 octets eR oor eH 882 396 128 398 454 122 
Navy Glasses so trrcince auspices chenstntaa «-ialavorenayh reyes 140 33 18 47 WA aes Cs ames 
MIRO LEG one cia Neen abeee Ve tase ence a 2,558 1,066 527 ‘111 1,188 434 
Laas maIa EAD) (ras oat Nth UIA aE ee TR EE, ee SNe ot SS 
ONTAERLO 
PG YAR) Glasses? +. vay. tions pa sith ce SU a ena 6, 240 2,624 OMAt 3,823 goad 901 
RTI Y ClASsORe once te hie) enatne sesid nie Be noe 1,696 724 234 504 1,088 403 
IN a Viv LASSE Sees Mens ouktne oMEscr aan iy, doaner cpa me 1,275 714 112 581 686 245 
SADay 21 eet a ee oer 1 Meni MARAE ome A sp? 9,211 4,062 2,487 4,908 4,045 1,549 
MANITOBA 
PR CrAW Classes a scraclsc core scvetesce ists nco ate ere aes 1,329 735 202 670 603) 242 
PATTI CLASSES 4 Meiraule iat oa ee asia Gaiters 375 173 78 142 228 109 
A RYO) Bev Ae SUR eienre wee Be RS HE GAD bd 1,704 908 280 812 831 351 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RG AEs Classes ese) ste dues jciolt arcs eee ea 1,478 829 207 819 645 217 
PAIMV EC LASEES WO Cae sepals amiss aos onsets Lae ore 322 211 38 211 111 38 
COCA are sate stent c roe SOME RET: 1,800 1,040 245 1,030 756 255 
ALBERTA i 

BOAT. Clpssog.1 5.5 Ms thne pase cane os: 2,057 818 | 847 1,345 699 317 
Army Classes: ceu.ukis ee tee eos ee en is 480 227 54 180 298 101 
INidivay? (HASSE 5220 ae eee n aoe ein eine ae econ at 177 148 28 162 14 14 
PL Ota ane caus Akin wel alee 2 2,714 1,193 929 1,687 AOL 432 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

RE CLAN H eG lasseae tac ertrcs le oan tr none eis ob 1,540 803 263 opie 719 284 
NTI VAC 1ASSOB) Pati cee Mee ok takin eye cRe IRS ches 4,6 950 414 162 428 495 148 
INA VEC LESBOS SG Nar! la OAPI 5 cites are as 88 80 5 83 5 2 
Dovel eye ke cole celan os ete oh ope ok 2,578 1,297 430 1,282 1,219 434 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Coverage of the Act Raised to Include Persons Earning $2,400 a Year— 
Civilian Equivalents of Trades in the Armed Forces—Reciprocal 
Arrangements with the United States—Contributions When 
Sunday is a Work Day 


6 tea Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
was amended* in several particulars at 
the 1943 session of the Parliament of Canada. 
Many of the amendments are designed to 
improve administrative features of the Act. 
Aside from these, however, there were im- 
portant changes of more general interest. 

As explained by the Minister of Labour in 
the House of Commons on July 16,“. ... 
this bill contains only one fundamental 
change in the operation of the Act, namely 
to increase from $2,000 to $2,400 per annum 
the earnings of those persons who may come 
within its orbit. . . The figure $2,400 was 
decided upon after representations had been 
made by employers and employees who 
appeared before the Committee.” 


Another of the amendments provides for 
the coverage of employees of public utili- 
ties, such as gas, electric, heat, light or 
power works, telephone lines, transportation 
systems. This latter amendment determines 
questions which had been variously inter- 
preted by authorities administering the Act. 


Civilian Equivalents of Trades in the Armed 
Services 


In to-day’s highly mechanized Army, Navy 
and Air Force, many of the men and women 
in uniform are acquiring technical skills of a 
high order as part of their regular training. 
In May of this year a committee was formed 
to prepare Manuals of Army, Navy and Air 
Force trades with their civilian equivalents, 
primarily for the use of those responsible 
for furnishing training to discharged men and 
women, and for the use of the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices in placing dis- 
charged members of the Forces in employ- 
ment. It is proposed that the department 
responsible for post discharge training will use 
the Manuals as a guide in determining what 
additional trade training may be necessary 
upon discharge, and employment service place- 
ment officers can, by reference to the Manuals, 
determine where veterans may best be fitted 
into civilian jobs on the basis of their rating 
in the Armed Forces. 





* A more detailed analysis of the amendments to the 
Act will appear in the September issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, 


agreement was 


Ministers of National Defence, National 
Defence for Naval Services, National Defence 
for Air, and Pensions and National Health, 
responded to an appeal made by the Minister 
of Labour to nominate qualified persons to 
represent each of the Departments concerned 
on the Committee. Dean Vincent Mac- 
Donald, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
acted as Chairman of the first meeting, which 
was held at the Head Office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on May 10, 1943. 
At this meeting Mr. H. C. Hudson, Super- 
visor of Special Placements, became _per- 
manent Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee’s report will be issued in 
the form of loose leaf Manuals, the first of 
which—that covering trades in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force—has now been completed. 
Volumes of the Manual, covering the Army 
and the Navy, are in the final stages of 
preparation, and it is anticipated that the 
series will prove most helpful in connection 


with the re-establishment of discharged 
persons. 
Reciprocal Arrangement re Unemployment 


Insurance Benefit 


Recently the States of New York and 
Washington enacted legislation to implement 
the agreement entered into between the 
Federal Governments of Canada and the 
United States in April, 1942, for reciprocal 
arrangements with respect to unemployment 
insurance claims and benefit. 


As unemployment compensation is a state 
prerogative in the United States, the Federal 
subject to the legislative 
ratification of the various states and terri- 
tories. So far some 26 States have passed 
the necessary legislation, with New York and 
Washington the latest to participate. The 
reciprocal arrangement was similar to that 
already in effect between the several States 
of the United States. 


Under the arrangement insurance offices in 
the participating states will accept claims for 
benefit from insured Canadian workers resi- 
dent in those states who become unem- 
ployed; similarly Canadian offices will accept 
claims from insured American workers who 
come from any of the states that have 
ratified the arrangement. Offices in both 
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countries will see that claimants for benefit 
observe all eligibility requirements, such as 
reporting regularly to prove their availability 
for work and certifying that they have not 
found employment. All payments of benefit 
will be made by the system originally liable 
for them. 

Up to the end of July, 1943, only 20 claims 
for benefit had been adjusted between Canada 
and the states that have accepted the 
reciprocal arrangement. 4 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from Local Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission showed that 
at August 1, 1943, 183,008 employers with in- 
sured employees were registered, and 2,488,364 
persons had been issued with Unemployment 
Insurance books (See Table 1). Persons 
previously registered in respect of whom insur- 
ance books were not renewed in the fiscal 
year commencing April 1, 1948, are not in- 
cluded in the latter total. 


TABLE 1—PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AT 
AUGUST 1, 1943 


Employers’ Persons Issued 

Region Establishments Insurance 
Registered Books 

Maritimes eauuis. ponteeots 10,591 171,702 
QUCDECA. sae. teas covclsin eve 34,916 817,798 
Ontario Peat hiakc thle scant 49,639 964, 684 
PTAITIOS Ns acetate ob chicos 24,547 316,422 
) Reon ahr Pts Sein eee 13,315 217,758 
ERO GARI, 18 5 oes 133,008 2,488,364 


Progress in Staff Training 


Staff training activities of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, which are 
expected to secure increased efficiency of 
operation in the local offices through scien- 
tific methods of instruction (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 820) have included two training confer- 
ences held recently at the Head Office of the 
Commission in Ottawa. 

The first training conference was for the 
purpose of training field staff to handle the 
payment of certain accounts which were 
formerly paid from Head Office. This is in 
accordance with arrangements recently com- 
pleted which provide for a decentralization 
of the accounting work of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The following people 
who have been appointed to do this work in 
the respective regions attended the confer- 
ence, which lasted from August 10 to 16, 
inclusive: Mr. A. J. Bowles from the Pacific 
Region; Mr. J. E. Woods from the Prairie 
Region; Mr. J. E. Langevin from the Quebec 
Region and Miss G. W. Anderson from the 
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Mitty Cy" ie Hall) Head 
was Chairman of this 


Maritime Region. 
Office Accountant, 
conference. 

The other conference was for the purpose 
of giving an induction course on management 
to the managers of the following 10 local 
offices; Arnprior, Brockville, Carleton Place, 
Gananoque, Hawkesbury, Pembroke, Perth, 
Prescott, Renfrew and Smiths Falls. Mr. 
C. S. Raper, Staff Training Advisor for the 
Ontario Region, was chairman of this con- 
ference which lasted from August 12 to 14, 
inclusive. Mr. B. G. Sullivan, Ontario 
Regional Superintendent, at Toronto, opened 
the conference. Head Office officials who 
assisted were: Mr. T. R. Walsh, Chief of 
Instructions and Enforcement of National 
Selective Service; Mr. E. Stangroom, Chief 
Insurance Officer; and Mr. F. R. Rene de 
Cotret, in charge of Planning, as well as 
Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements. 

Similar conferences are planned for the 
managers of the other local offices in the 
Ontario Region at points conveniently 
situated. 

Mr. T. Parkinson, Head Office Staff Train- 
ing Adviser supervised programs and arrange- 
ments for both conferences. 

In the field, the newly instituted program 
of plant visiting as a means of staff training, 
is showing markedly good results. By this 
plan various local office Interviewing and 
Placement officers visit firms in their respec- 
tive districts for the purpose of familiarizing 
themselves with industrial occupations and 
operations. These visits are planned well in 
advance by local office officials and an 
evaluation is made following the visits, with 
a view to establishing the results obtained. 


Placement officers have benefited immeas- 
urably from these contacts with a consequent 
improvement in placements. 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid for unemployment in- 
surance benefits for the month of June, 1943, 
was $64,999.84, bringing the total for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year to $335,110.68. (See 
Table 4). In this period 8,953 claims were 
received for adjudication at the nine offices 
of the Commission, of which 6,764 were 
allowed, 1,755 not allowed and 434 claims 
pending. (See Table 2). 


An analysis of the claims not allowed by 
insurance officers reveals the following rea- 
sons for non-allowance: 526 claims. under 
Section 28 (i) in which claimants had in- 
sufficient contributions; 97 claims under Sec- 
tion 28 (ii) in which 62 were not made in 
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the prescribed manner and 35 not unem- 
ployed; 35 claims under Section 28 (iii) of 
which 29 were not capable of work and five 
were not available for work; seven claims 
under Section 48 (a) for loss of work due 
to labour dispute; 17 claims under Section 
43 (b) (i) for refusal of an offer of work; 
six claims under Section 43 (b) (ii) for 
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neglect of opportunity to work; 1,049 claims 
under Section 48 (c), of which 111 were 
discharged because of misconduct and 938 
for voluntarily leaving without cause; one 
claim under Section 43 (d) the applicant being 
under 16 years of age; 17 claims under Sec- 
tion 438 (f) of which 11 were in class “O” 
contributions and 6 for other reasons. 


TABLE 2—REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD APRIL1, 1948, TO APRIL 30, 1943 1 
(Inclusive of claims pending on March 31, 1943) 





: Claims 
EN eirerieh Rdceivedion DisPosaL or CLarms 
Insurance Offices ae lo oath eae = 
ces for ot ° 

Offices Adjudication Allowed Attowed Pending 

MORCGORS SUSAR b Sibieee here eee ne BR ee TEN, oie eRe oot 1,205 BRB PA 999 167 56 
MONET CAD Sera ae ck N ctaes, Bn Pe cas, SUP ea etoile Ga olctcrat nd Shee ee 3,988 ! 4,015 2,994 793 228 
ALLOLON CO naan oat ai Pere Ue tae ere OR Ee cu. Yor chert ole ietos feud Lea ben bes 794 334 49 
SONG OWS Arden AP ee one I, ORL eh te nhs has 138 131 100 el 4 
IN GPUDUBEVe) epee yee ta ee aE, chs ke alae. 83 77 56 16 ls 
DWANMIP CR so acctoieiss hereto ater AS aoe ee Os sl ites Sale seme: 917 925 673 216 36 
POASKACOOD per eich eee es ee en ea race huis eet cee eats 326 341 273 54 14 
FU GIMOREOR ie csi ie cian Sao ee Sale, See a RRS 370 371 304 59 8 
VIAN COUV CIM i Oars een ered cra they Ear de osccseetane eoaks etarane’s 672 694 571 89 34 
LOWATA 1 tiem ee sla re OR eine lon aioe cet 8,930 8,953 6, 764 1,755 434 


1 Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, were published 


on page 653 of the May issue of the Labour Gazette. 
fiscal year only. 


Appeals and References 


During the quarter ending June 30, there 
were 258 references and 37 appeals made by 
claimants to Courts of Referees. There were 
also nine references by Insurance Officers to 
Courts of Referees. In addition to the 


In this and succeeding issues the figures will be cumulative for the current 


quarterly total there were 110 claims made 
prior to March 31, which had not been heard 
before the close of the fiscal year. Of the 
total of 414 claims, 339 had been heard, 25 
had been withdrawn and 50 had not been 
heard. The Courts of Referees allowed 86 
claims and disallowed 253. (See Table 3). 


TABLE 3—REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO 
JUNE 30, 1943 








REQUESTS FROM 


Not CLAIMANTS Refer- Total : Court’s Decision 
Districts Heard ences by | Refer- | Not Yet | With- Pesca 
Mar.31/43} Refer- A 1 Insurance Jencesand | Heard drawn Dis- 

ences ppeats | Officers | Appeals Allowed | allowed 

Moncton nn ae 1 6 | ean a oat ll 1 2 1 i 
Montresimn< se 64 115 10 1 190° 21 6 163 42 121 
‘horont@sy. cea 20 1p 13 1 106 14 12 80 19 61 
On one erie ol eae oe eee GiB ites eke -« 3 9 3 2 4 2 2 
North Bay...... 1 IEE lle: Sas nailer & balls came yo Fela oo Uh Stl Meese ae PANEER Gor hehe 2 
Winnipeg........ 9 40 2 4 55 6 2 47 14 33 
Saskatoon....... 3 2 Seo cas WM 8. eae 1 7 2 5 
Edmonton....... é 13 ES he NCS 25 20 CRP Sarees 21 6 15 

"Vancouver....... 5 ie 5 (eh eae Sa 8 1) eee eee das See 

Rotel ass 110 258 BY) 9 414 50 25 339 86 253 





Appeals to Umpire 


Five claimants sought permission from the 
chairman of the Courts of Referees to appeal 
to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) (ii); two 
by claimant of association under Section 58 
(6) and one by an insurance officer under 
Section 58 (a). 


Contributions When Sunday is a Work Day 


Mr. Louis J. Trottier, Chairman of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, has 
announced a decision of the Commission 
clarifying the question of contributions by 
employers and employees to be made under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, when 
Sunday is a day of work. 





; 
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In future contributions will be required on 
the following basis:— 

(a) Where an employee works 7 days in a 
week, a full weekly stamp will be 
required to be based upon the 7 days’ 
earnings. 

Where an employee works 6 days in a 

week, whether Sunday is one of the 

working days or not, a full weekly 
stamp will be required. 

(c) Where an employee works 5 days in a 
week, and where the full week’s work 
is considered to be 5 days, a full weekly 
stamp will be required whether Sunday 
is one of the working days or not. 

(dq) Where 5 days are worked in the week, 
but where the established working week 
is really 6 days, 5 daily stamps will be 
required, regardless of whether Sunday 
is one of the days worked. 


(b) 
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(e) Wherever fewer than 5 days are worked 
in a week, one daily stamp will be 
required for each day, with Sunday to 
be treated the same as any other day 
of work if Sunday is actually a working 
day. 


Contributions for Sundays are to be 
recorded in the first space provided in the 
Unemployment Insurance books for the week 
in question. This is usually the space marked 
for Monday. When Sunday has been worked, 
therefore, stamps for other days in the week 
will have to be fitted into the next available 
space, which may often be the space following 
that for the day in respect of which the stamp 
is paid. However, in all cases the maximum 
for a week will be 6 daily stamps, or one 
weekly stamp. 


Farm Wages and Hours in United States 


66 ICTORY BULLETIN”, official weekly 

publication of the Office of the War In- 
formation at Washington, in its issue of June 
30, stated that—‘Farm employment rose 
seasonally to 11,659,000 workers on June 1, a 
decrease of about two per cent from June 1, 
1942, and about five per cent less than the 
June average of 12,204,000 workers for the 
period 1937-1941.” 


Farm wage rates had reached the highest 
level on record on June 1, 1948, the index 
being 251 (based) on the period 1910-1914). 
On the first of June, 1942, the rate index 
was 183. 


The decrease in total employment came 
primarily from a decline of about six per cent 
in the number of hired workers. Employ- 
ment of members of farm families remained 
practically the same as in June, 1942. It was 
estimated that there were 2,697,000 hired 
farm workers on June 1, this year as com- 
pared with 2,880,000 for the same date last 
year and 2,975,000 for the June average 1937- 
1941. Total farm employment was lower in 
all geographic areas than in June, 1942, except 
in the East South Central States, where an 
increase in family workers more than offset 
a decline in hired help. 


Wages in the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central States rose 25 per 


cent during the year and 35 per cent in the 
Southern States. Monthly wage rates without 
board have recently shown the sharpest gain, 
accounting for most of the overall wage in- 
crease in the middle Atlantic and southern 
states, 

Farm operators were working an average of 
12-8 hours per day, about three quarters of 
an hour longer than in June, 1942. On June 1, 
about 13 per cent of the farm workers of 
the United States were under 14 years of age 
as compared with about four per cent in 
April, 1942. This trend served to indicate the 
stringency in the farm labour situation. 

Farm operations in New England were 
about a week later than usual and in the 
middle Atlantic states they were reported to 
be “far behind schedule”. To help relieve 
the situation large numbers of boys, women 
and old men were being employed, as well 
as workers imported from the West Indies 
and the Bahamas. In Georgia, Italian prisoners 
of war were being employed on fruit farms. 

In addition to the shortage of labour, 
weather conditions were unfavourable during 
May, but had improved toward the end of 
the month and farm work was being rushed as 
much as possible. It was claimed that it 
would be necessary for Government agencies 
to aid in providing adequate labour for the 
harvest season. 





Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


| PMS SECs) in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of June, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
gent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
dusiness operations. 


The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 


This month’s article showed a general ad- 
vance in industrial employment, according to 
reports submitted by 13,689 establishments 
employing a total of 1,818,240 persons at the 
beginning of June—29,057 more than at the 
beginning of May. The increase took place 
largely in the non-manufacturing industries— 
logging, services, transportation, communica- 
tions and construction and maintenance, while 
further curtailment was indicated in mining 
and a falling-off in employment in retail trade. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the average for the calendar year as 100) 
was 181-1, as compared with 178-2 in the 
preceding month, and was 5% per cent higher 
than at June 1, 1942. 


Each month the same employers furnish 
information concerning payrolls which is incor- 
porated in this article. The per capita average 
weekly wage in the industries submitting 
returns rose from $30.59 at May 1, to $30.91 
at the beginning of June, as compared with 
$28.20 at June 1, 1942. 


Employment conditions at the end of 
July as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 





Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
tion in various industries at the end of June. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces, and British Columbia. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements; June.—From the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission come 
reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

During the five-week period May 28 to July 
1, 1943, Employment and Selective Service 
Offices reported an increase in the daily 
average of placements in employment, both 
when compared with the preceding four weeks 
and with the month of June, 1942. During the 
period under review there were 336,388 
vacancies reported, 293,597 applications for 
employment and 208,032 placements effected 
in regular and casual employment. 

The marked increase over last year was due 
to National Selective Service Regulations 
under which employers seeking workers, and 
persons desiring employment, must notify 
Employment and Selective Service Offices. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of July, 1943, the percent- 
age of unemployment among trade union 
members was -6, as compared with precent- 
ages of -7 in June and 2-5 in July, 1942. The 
July percentage was based on returns compiled 
from 2,288 labour organizations, with a total 
membership of 452,209 persons. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1943 
as Reported by Employers 


NDUSTRIAL employment at the begin- 

ning of June showed. a general advance; 
although this exceeded the contra-seasonal 
decline which had been indicated at the first 
of May, it was substantially less than the 
expansion normally recorded at June 1 in the 
experience of other years since 1920. The 
13,689 firms co-operating in the latest survey 
reported a combined working force of 1,818,240 
men and women. As compared. with 1,789,183 
in their last return, there was a gain of 
29,057 workers, or 1:6 per cent, accompanied 
by a rise of 2-7 per cent in the weekly 
payrolls disbursed. 


The increase in the number in recorded 
employment raised the index from 178-2 at 
May 1, to 181-1 at the beginning of June; 
these two, with that at April 1, were slightly 
lower than in earlier months of 1943; the 
level of employment at June 1 was approx- 
imately that of February 1. From the open- 
ing of the present year to the latest date, 
there was a decline of 1-4 per cent, which, 
though slight, is interesting because it is con- 
trary to the usual trend from January 1 to 
June 1; thus, employment between those two 
dates in the period 1921-1939, showed an 
average advance of 6-8 per cent, while in the 
first three years of the war, the general increase 
at June 1 as compared with January 1 was 
7-1 per cent. This slowing-down in industrial 
activity results to some extent from the trans- 
fer of men from industry to the armed 
forces, attended by increasing difficulty in 
securing replacements; it also reflects the 
effect of changes in the volume and kind of 
production brought about by the present 
stage of the war, and likewise arises in part 
from growing shortages of materials and 
labour in the field of civilian production and 
services. 


The spread between June 1, 1942, and June 
1, 1943, was the smallest in the 12 months’ 
comparison since the outbreak of war, the 
latter index being only 54 per cent higher 
than the former. The June 1, 1942, index had 
been higher by 12:3 per cent than that at 
June 1, 1941, which in turn, had exceeded by 
26-5 per cent the June 1, 1940, index. 


The trend of employment in manufacturing 
was favourable at the date under review, but 
the increase of 6,558 in the reported staffs 
was somewhat less than the contra-seasonal 
decline of 7,600 workers which had been noted 
at May 1. The gain was decidedly below- 
average, according to the experience of earlier 
years; it was the smallest indicated at June 
1 in any year since 1986. The advance at the 


date under review took place largely in plants 
producing durable goods, the improvement 
recorded in the light manufacturing industries 
as a whole being relatively slight. In a few 
cases, employment in manufacturing establish- 
ments was reduced as a result of industrial 
disputes. 

The non-manufacturing industries as a 
whole accounted for most of the expansion at 
the beginning of June. Logging afforded con- 
siderably more employment, partly as a result 
of river-driving operations. Services, trans- 
portation, communications and construction 
and maintenance reported heightened activity 
of a seasonal character. The increases in the 
last two divisions were largest, but were of 
less-than-normal proportions; those in services 
and transportation approximated the average. 
On the other hand, further curtailment was 
indicated in mining, and there was a falling- 
off in employment in retail trade. 


Payrolls 


The firms furnishing statistics at the begin- 
ning of June disbursed the sum of $56,203,507 
in salaries and wages for services rendered 
in the week preceding. This sum was 2:7 per 
cent higher than that of $54,722,413 reported 
in the eight leading industries at the begin- 
ning of May, when the total had been lowered 
by the loss of working time over the Easter 
holidays. The per capita average rose from 
$30.59 at May 1, to $30.91 at the beginning 
of June, as compared with $28.20 at June 1, 


-1942; the figure had then been affected by 


the Dominion-wide observance of the Victoria 
Day holiday. This factor also had some effect 
upon the latest average, since the holiday was 
celebrated in some areas. The per capita was 
also lowered by industrial disputes in certain 
industries in various parts of the Dominion. 
The June 1 average was smaller than that of 
$31.14 at April .1, but was otherwise the 
highest in the record of 25 months. Between 
June 1, 1942, and June 1, 1948, the index 
number of payrolls has risen by 14-6 per cent, 
while that of employment has gained by 
5-5 per cent. 

When the figures of employment and pay- 
rolls in financial institutions are included, the 
survey shows that the total number in 
recorded employment in the nine leading in- 
dustries at June 1, was 1,881,565, as compared 
with 1,852,365 at the beginning of May. The 
weekly payroll rose from $56,682,343 at that 
date, to $58,171,023 at the beginning of June. 
The per capita average in the nine industries 
stood at $30.92, as compared with $30.60 at 
May 1, and $28.27 at June 1, 1942. 
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Table 1 summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at May 1, 1943, and 
June 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment 
and payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926—100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report 
indicates that in the period for which data 
are available, the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading in- 
dustrial groups has shown an increase of 
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18-4 per cent, while the aggregate weekly 
earnings of those workers are higher by 43-6 
per cent. Including finance, the gain in em- 
ployment from June 1, 1941, to June 1, 1948, 
amounted to 17-9 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 42-3 per cent. The explanation pre- 
viously given for the much greater rise in 
the salaries and wages than in the numbers 
employed may again be stated—(1) the grow- 
ing concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and, in addition, there 
is a considerable amount of overtime work, 
(2) the payment of a cost-of-living bonus to 
the majority of workers; the rates at which 
this allowance has been calculated have been 
increased on more than one occasion since 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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its institution, and (8) the progressive up- 
grading of employees as they gain experience 
in their work. In certain cases, higher wage- 
rates have also been granted. In spite of 
these main factors reacting favourably upon 
the earnings of the typical wage-earner, the 
average weekly pay envelope, as a result of 
the continued dilution of labour and other 
factors, hag not shown advances commensur- 
ate with those in the index of aggregate pay- 
rolls. Thus, the latter has risen by 43-6 per 
cent from June 1, 1941, while the index of 
per capita earnings has increased by 22:4 
per cent in the 25 months. 


The influence of the war has resulted in par- 
ticularly marked expansion in employment 
and payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 
acceleration in the period of observation has 
been decidedly greater than in the non-manu- 
facturing industries; the index of employment 
in the former has risen by 33-4 per cent from 
June 1, 1941, and that of payrolls has advanced 
by 63-5 per cent, proportions decidedly ex- 
ceeding those elsewhere given for the eight 
leading industries. The factors stated above 
as influencing the general trends have had 
an even greater influence in the case of manu- 
facturing. 

The growth in employment and payrolls 
in the production of durable goods has been 
outstandingly large in the months for which 
data are available; in this class, the index 
of employment shows a gain of 53-7 per cent, 
accompanied by an increase of 91-4 per cent 
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in the salaries and wages distributed between 
June 1, 1941, and June 1, 1943. Although 
there has more recently been a slackening 
in some of the non-durable goods, the index 
number of employment in this group at the 
date under review was higher by 15-4 per cent 
than that indicated at June 1, 1941, since 
when there has been an increase of 34:5 
per cent in the payrolls disbursed by the 
co-operating establishments. 


In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or 
overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is of course also an _ extremely 
important factor. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —Partial recovery from the 
contra-seasonal loss indicated in the beginning 
of May was noted in manufacturing at June 1. 
The gain was seasonal, but was below-average 
in extent, being the smallest recorded at that 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
\ TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 








Eicut Leapine INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 





Employ- 
ment 

Mune TL PelO sles vA eee hae ete A aia aa sk On 100-0 
RUS gi Ven ett oe okt MN CR ae a Rtueks Soteee «ake Rae 102-9 
PATIO Dh | MO aS wapeese me CASES ORNL ak ace nt Uk BL ots 105-0 
DCD ene Lae Rea ie ittk Ca ata PNR PRT Ren Scan att Soh whet 106-4 
ORE Ue eS er ar OS ae Net See ena a er EE eres 108-4 
EN Ogee Liitg Reirson gts BUD AR, ceases es ahkdap ck 109-6 
DOCH ial See Sh ri eS EO, Mem cm Dias § 110-4 
Nee wt TAO Sok A ead eae aM Hite nak ek, Se 108-4 
TENET Sh alt 2 mnie Mie baie Fe. 2a an fees ae mice oe | ana 108-2 
1A ENS a ie ee ae ee wen ie gt Steet re: tee en 108-0 
PAST cry L teats i ES RRM STINE RL Abbe cen ee i 2 108-0 
INANE > 2 Settee) ee ay pes oe Ee, Sao oh eee reas 109-5 
CTHOYE NE UR Sie ee Ph pci iar ae. Se Ay ALD «eh SMe ae Gaia Aa 112-3 
LUGE A OS UB Rar A OD See ie 0s RR Ae ER AD ie coe 114-9 
TNT Cia NW Oe Oe at RR ord cS Pe cme aary b Career nee 116-3 
MODs Lape cae, etl Sone rR et I RNG SIRS Ae 117°3 
(Clery eel Mees Be oe MER ete ae Pht RNS ee ee eta 118-6 
TIGR FUR RIN Sa Bae ice a See ea a Pd Om 119-9 
IB oro TS OR on ct ee Gen eA Oa ane 122-0 
ey O45 pet ee oat, oO Marat eine cadence heal atagsesg uate 120-1 
Bleeds awaits leases = wick cise aus eee has SR 118-5 
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1 Revised. 





MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 





Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ 
100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
139-5 29-96 132-2 157-4 30-65 
143-2 30-72 133-0 162-5 31-49 
144-3 31-14! 133-4 164-7 31-81 
139-8 30-59 132-7 159-9 31-09 
143-6 30-91 133-4 163-5 31-61 
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date in any year since 1936; it was not 
sufficiently large to restore employment to 
its level at April 1. With that exception, 
however, activity was at its maximum in the 
record of over 23 years. The 7,661 co-operat- 
ing manufacturers reported a personnel of 
1,170,295 at June 1, as compared with 1,163,737 
at the beginning of May. The increase of 
6,558 men and women, or 0:6 per cent, raised 
the index from 222-9 in the preceding report, 
to 224-1 at the first of June, as compared with 
205:9 at the same date in 1942. Since the 
advance was not equal to that usually indi- 
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cated from May 1 to June 1, the seasonally- 
adjusted index declined, falling from 221-2 at 
May 1, to 219-8 at June 1; this is the fifth 
successive reduction in the seasonally-corrected 
index. 

From the opening of the present year, the 
expansion reported by the firms furnishing 
data ‘has provided employment for some 23,700 
additional workers, a number which constituted 
rather less than a quarter of those taken on 
by the co-operating manufacturers in the same 
period of 1942. The general increase from 
January 1 to June 1, 1943, was also of less- 





TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at June 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at June 1 and May 1, 1943 
and June 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 











Per Capita InpEx NUMBERS OF 
G Pcatene ee of Mepreente Weekly Earnings r <r 
eographical an mployees eekly at ggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls zap oy Beat Payrolls 
at at June 1, | May 1, | June 1, 
June 1, June 1, 19432 1943 1942 June 1,| May 1, | June 1,} June J, | May 1, | June 1, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 19432 1943 1942 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 132,717 | 3,809,854 | 28-71] 28-65 | 25-29 115-0 | 111-9 | 109-0 | 152-3} 148-0 130-6 
Prince Edward isle: 2,104 48,825 23-21 23-87 22-46 101-1 95-5 99-9 110-5 107-3 105-7 
Nova Scotia. Stee arene 80,491 | 2,407,351 29-91 29-66 26-33 116-4 115-4 110-3 155-8 153-3 133-8 
New Brunswick 50,122 | 1,353,678 | 27-01 | 27-16 | 23-79 113-9 | 107-5 | 108-2 | 148-4] 140-9 126-6 
Quebec se lee 580,007 |16,740,359 | 28-86 | 28-55 | 26-44 125-7 | 122-1) 116-2} 153-9] 147-9 131-7 
Ontario.............. 743,257 |23,761,058 | 31-97 | 31-63 | 29-42 113-0 | 112-3 | 110-3] 134-0] 131-8 121-1 
Prairie Provinces..... 187 617 5,712,442 | 30-45 | 29-78 | 28-49 108-0 | 105-9 | 107-1} 126-1) 121-1 117-5 
Manitoba........... 89,372 | 2,684,611 | 30-04] 29-55 | 28-57 109-2 | 108-3 | 106-7 | 124-1] 121-0 115-7 
Saskatchewan...... 36, 607 1,067,265 29-15 28-55 27-35 103-7 98-6 103-6 121-0 113-0 114-0 
Alberta: ini: Sarr: 61,638 | 1,960,566 | 31-81 | 30-82] 29-04 108-8 | 107-2 | 110-0} 131-9 | 125-9 122-1 
British Columbia.... 174,642 | 6,179,794 | 35-39 | 35-03 | 30-68 139-1 | 188-5 | 120-0 | 176-6} 174-2 135-8 
CANADA........ 1,818,246 |56,203,507 | 30-91 | 30-59 | 28-20 118-4 |} 116-5 | 112-3} 143-6] 139-8 125-5 
(b) Crrizs 
Montreal! (ae eee 284,720 | 8,662,057 | 30-42] 29-71] 27-56 132-2 | 131-9} 118-2] 160-7 | 156-4*) 132-2 
Quebec City)... 5% 39,560 | 1,035,361 | 26-17} 25-37} 23-63 168-6 | 164-6 | 134-3 | 214-8 | 203-3 154-6 
SDOFODLOA Ss ys terest) 248,756 | 7,838,155 31-51 31-38 28-64 126-1 125-6 117-2 149-1 147-8 127-0 
Ottawa eRe ee 21,754 578,724 | 26-60] 26-45 | 24-65 109-4 | 109-2} 104-7 | 126-5 | 125-5 113-2 
Hamilton coe, 60,179 | 1,911,857 | 31-77 | 32-41] 30-30 113-8 | 116-0} 114-8 | 131-5 | 136-8 126-9 
Windeote sea sk evar 41,388 | 1,748,233 | 42-24] 40-71] 39-98 132-4 | 133-1 121-4 | 147-3 142-6 128-2 
Winnipeg. an waa weak 015063 liek GOD, OLD 28-14 27-79 26-75 111-8 112-4 108-7 124-4 123-5 115-5 
Wancouver nc tena 85,894 | 2,955,021 | 34-40] 33-73] 30-08 169:37) 169-20] 139-3) #225231) 220-7 163-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........ 1,170,295 136,997,965 | 31-61] 31-09 | 28-738 183-4 | 132-7] 122-6) 163-5] 159-9 137-6 
Durable Goods!. ... 653,235 |22,712,888 | 34-77] 34-25 | 31-77 153-7-| 152-4 | 138-2 | 191-4] 187-0 153-1 
Non-durable Goods.| 499,204 {13,647,758 | 27:34] 26-83 | 25-15 115-4 eb 20 hse 134-5 | 131-8 121-4 
Electric Light and 
POwWeLo awe 17,856 637,319 | 35-69 | 35-53] 34-31 93-6 91-5 96:9 | 103-6 | 100-8 103-4 
Bogeing 2a sure nenes 43,970 | 1,077,697 24-51 25-51 20-65 92-8 83-3 106-8 117-2 109-4 118-0 
MIMI gsi ahha al oN a. 73,056 | 2,648,395 36-18 85-48 34-47 88-1 89-1 97-7 101-8 100-8* 108-7 
Communications...... 27,677 812,821 29-37 29-09 28-01 106-6 105°5 106-9 115-5 113-2 10-4 
Transportation........ 145,005 | 5,228,716 | 36-05 | 35-70] 34-64 1152 eet Gu etOVeon| alol Gul leo, 117-4 
Construction and 
Maintenance........ 159,472 | 4,711,380 |} 29-54] 30-08 | 25-33 90-6 82-9 88-4] 117-5 | 109-6 101-5 
SOLNvicesis) cues 42,875 794,675 18-53 18-46 17-17 112-4 106-9 105-7 130-1 123 -2 113-6 
PAGO qe coe s eo eraet 155,890 | 3,936,858 | 25-25} 25-10} 24-05 96-0 96-8 98-0 | 106-4] 106-4 104-1 
ete igs alia a 
CEICS Soo io saaaar ee 1,818,240 |56,203,507 | 30-91 | 30-59 | 28-20 118-4 | 116-5 | 112-3 | 143-6] 139-8 125-5 
Rinancemeese era 63,325 | 1,967,516 | 31-07] 31-02 | 30-19 105-6 | 105-4] 105-8} 114-0] 113-5 110-9 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,881,565 {58,171,023 | 30-92 | 30-60 | 28-27 117-9 | 116-1 | 112-0 | 142-3 | 138-7 124-9 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apnaratus. limber. musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable grou, includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with 
the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Preliminary. 

* Revised. 
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than-normal proportions, according to the was generally below-average for June 1. On 
experience of pre-war years. The slowing _ the other hand, leather, rubber, textile, tobacco 
down in the rate of acceleration recently indi- and chemical plants released employees. The 
cated is no doubt largely due to the following decline in chemicals was substantial, The 
main factors: (1) the further absorption of curtailment in textiles was seasonal in char- 
the younger men in the armed forces; (2) acter, approximating the average at the begin- 
changes in production requirements which ning of June in earlier years of the record. In 
have developed as the war progresses, and (3) the remaining manufacturing industries, the 
increasing shortages of materials and labour changes in employment were relatively small. 
for civilian production. In the latest period The index in the non-durable goods division 
of observation, industrial disputes in certain as a whole stood at 181-0, as compared with 
centres had an adverse effect upon employ- 180-7 at May 1, 1943, and 181-6 at June 1, 
ment in manufacturing. 1942. This is the second successive month in 
The moderate gain indicated at the date which the index in the light manufacturing 
under review took place very largely in the industries has been slightly below its level 
durable goods division, in which the reporting at the same date a year earlier. As at May 1, 
establishments added some 5,400 employees. the small falling-off in the 12 months’ com- 
Most of this increase was in the lumber group. parison took place mainly in the textile, 
There were smaller advances in the manufac- beverage, footwear and pulp and paper indus- 
ture of electrical apparatus and iron and steel tries. Activity in these industries, however, 
products. The index in the durable goods was generally at a higher level than in earlier 
division reached a new all-time high, standing years of the record. 
at 279-7 per cent of the 1926 average. This The firms furnishing information at the 
was 173 per cent higher than the June 1, 1942, beginning of June reported the disbursement 
index. of $36,997,965 in weekly payrolls; this was 
In the non-durable group, the trends were higher by $817,286, or 2:3 per cent, than the 
mixed, resulting in a relatively small increase salaries and wages they had paid at May 1. 
on the whole as compared with May 1. Food The per capita average rose from $31.09 at 
and pulp and paper plants reported fairly May 1, to $31.61 at the begining of June. 
marked expansion; in the food groups, this The gain was partly due to the resumption of 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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June 1, 1938....... 111-9 110-9 82-0 b22c5 98-6 120-4 112-5 97-0 93-7 100-2 100-1 105-1 
June 1, 1939....... LISS2 108-4 94-4 120-6 94-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 95-6 105-1 106-4 106-6 
Junesl, 1940.04. 52 120-9 117-0 90-7 128-8 104-2 123-0 126-6 107-4 102-9 113-0 110-8 112-0 
June ayy 19411. 2 22 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 157°-3 161-9 128-3 124-7 127-4 134-5 134-9 
June we Ww1949 2 ek 1 Eran eu 166-1 107-0 185-2 145-9 182-8 178-5 137-4 133-0 132-0 147-9 161-9 
Jane sly, 194345. &.aP 183-7 180-0 112-0 194-5 166-1 198-7 187-4 140-7 137-6 131-7 151-3 185-4 
ROD ail triicn &. Bebe 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-2 150-1 198-7 180-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
Mar. eee 181-5 168-4 110-9 134-8 151-5 198-9 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
UXjcved VP eee ee 180-6 171-3 108-0 190-6 150-8 195-7 185-6 135-3 133-1 121-7 147-6 185-0 
Mery nell <8 sear 178-2 170-5 102:3 193-8 145-0 192-1 181-8 135-9 135-0 125-6 144-2 186-8 
RGA hi .,'. | Sock oe 181-1 175-3 108-3 195-3 153-7 197-7 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
Relative weight of 
mployment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at June 1, 1943.) 100-0 7:3 0-1 4-4 2-8] 31-9] 40-9] 10-3 4-9 2-0 3-4 9-6 





Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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a more normal scale of operations following Dominion statutory holiday has been discon- 
the loss of time over the Easter holidays, tinued for the duration of the war. In 1942, 
which had lowered the averages in the preced- the June 1 average had stood at $28.73, and 


ing period of observation to $31.09 from $31.81 that in 1941. at $25.57: these ficures had 
} : OCs gures had been 
at April 1. The latest figure was affected by affected to a much greater extent by the 


strikes in some industries, and also by the ei k Victoria D th 
abservance of; the. Vietoria..Daybolidayyan SUPRSPSIO Pi cO) ORS (ONGE HOM a: Ake 


ertain centres, although its celebration as a 8enerally observed throughout the Dominion. 























TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
Industries 1Relative May 1 April 1 May 1 
Weight 1943 1943 1942 
) 

RESEFUELACCTITINID cfr ce wise < eats inode cea Pha Vase tec rn cegchnah Miter tee 64-4 224-1 222-9 205-9 
Animal products —ediblets, 2h 1. Gal rec tade ue, «te tied ec ot blek «hu aeeeed MABE 2-0 184-9 177-3 174-9 
HUI ANG (DROGUCtS Je me Wart hy See ee en Ton et is et Cheat iets wae aaa 0-2 127-1 127-9 123-2 
Heather aid products se). oe a dann svelte cencbeecins ranae mentee ene ae 1-6 140-6 141-4 138-7 

Reotewand shoesie seit RE OG eR ea |. aces 1-0 126-4 127-2 128-6 
PUMA er ANG -PrOCUCES Saree oe lao ane mn inca g UM a me COMI anu TSE Cou, La 3-5 117-1 109-2 120-2 
Rough and dressed lumber 1-9 98-5 88-1 109-9 
BUPACOPS WWW Mod aa lagi eid led HO Wi Pome PRI Miao FR Veoh MA) aay ye ae 0-5 105-6 107-6 111-6 
Other lumber products 1-1 197-4 189-6 166-9 
Musical instruments 4). cee eae eee. RR eee 0-1 51-2 49-6 38-7 
Plantiproducts--6dibleiice., dacioutsMunas b... pe d ac Bhai 5 Oe 2-4 138-1 135-8 137-2 
Pulp andpaper Products pase sem ik elem ene Cc nak an CIN aL ea 4-4 129-2 126-6 133-4 
Pp AC Paper ONG s NL ATS U Aaa baht dee Nae oon RRs Seehaiabe lane aes 2:0 120-2 115-3 125-6 
Paper DOCU chs cp SU ceunse Outed cl FAR aaa aa, ales rine eee epee 0:8 189-2 188-0 189-0 
ba guiticray CTs Malle ter. aaa ameaN oeMiabe) ik A tiamagadap is ate ap yte CAE 1-6 120-5 120-2 124-5 
Rubbersproductar:, Los) es. ca eee ete aot ks Leona. ss Me ce 0-9 126-7 128-0 126-1 
Pextileproductiet es . 6:2 16) 2 eae me ML hs LE a. 2 en i 7:3 161-6 162-5 168-9 
SPread evarh atid CLOG. 0. . (sk eee ye ane Sa cd Cepek Cee SERGE: 2°8 162-7 166-6 176-8 
Cotton yarn andieloth . 53005.) S202 Beary): EE. LEGS ee 1-3 119-8 121-4 128-9 
iWoolleniyarn and:cloth cy isn mace eieie ck ole aa eh ioe ec anes: 0-7 177-5 193-5 203-3 
Artificial sill aud elk goods bigs eek ce Mec tomatoe ha sana tee 0-6 552-5 547-5 581-0 
Hosiery andiknit. goods: i's ls ot itd: SEUSS. OL, eels 5 Rate 1-2 141-4 137-5 144-4 
Garments and personal furnishings.............:0esceeccunsceeceeces 2°8 167-9 167°8 172-7 
Other textile products Pou) eae se ies ee ee Se ee 1-0 169-9 174-2 172-8 
TL ODBCEO piace Hein Fh MAES Wie ve bee he CARRY ae hala Rec ata es 0:6 131-6 133-1 128-2 
BOVOrAROs Tee cee ate ac eae ee EL SEE re ON a cies 0-6 211-8 211-8 | 235-5 
Chemicals.andiallied products! +\’...',, «1 eee aan Atdde aja: ae made ate ee 5-1 734-5 750 +2 722-0 
Clay; elaas arid ‘store products. 3 See ee. . cloak ecs Phaouica «que cote 0-8 131-5 132-0 133-6 
Electric light. and po wetirssévviccssiserd gee dicen ween eee 1-0 140-3 137-1 145-3 
PASCUA BOD GRA LUSe 2. 1, is als oe Sci IS ww 5k We ona Ce eee 2-3 296-2 292-3 254-4 
Trom' anid steel prodtets, 2). 5.0. etek wut ne oe ao’, <icbebele vanes. Ue icles eta 25:8 343-6 343-0 283 :°3 
Crude, rolled iand4orged produttaw.tou.). . 6 viebass beech. wae ae 1-9 261-1 249 -2 245-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 1-4 248 -6 AN Neel 253-4 
Heri¢uliural implements fy) Wwe: ou! hl we ae Sea | 0:6 134-2 132-8 138-5 
Band weleicles i) 1 Vai Ok NMR i | eis eR ae 9-9 284-8 281-6 236°2 
A uLOmMODies ane Darts, al 7.0. UeAV eh . cole ctb as Sehdedes ome ie 2-5 306-7 311-1 284-3 
Steel shipbuilding and tepaiving wee. Sooo diosed Peet oer ey he eee 4-4 1,517-9 1,479-6 973-8 
Heating appliances: Rin ill ECO mae wager heh NCPR ane ere tee rare 0-3 167-4 158-8 155-6 
Jron and. steel fabrication; (n-e.8) eeu. |: SPS) oe. eb date ete 1-2 318-2 332-6 291-4 
Foundry and machine shop products...........2cccccseccececucecees 0-8 255-6 290-2 281-3 
Other aron:and steel products. ty satee as coos odie Meee hie a iaisaenee 5-3 471-4 481-7 388-6 
Non-ferrous-metal products,; 5.0 Sesuide a. hs lh be, RARE Rae nhee 3-4 410-8 411-6 343-4 
Non-metallic taineral produits... tee. . : Suck ge SABLA ahaa ioe 0-9 205-1 203 «2 196-9 
Miscellaneous ies hehe yaa, coh eM ls ore RES RTE BY 1-0 405-0 405-3 341-4 

CELT Me ee eres See. Ae geek, hee) <r immed 0 Ae 2-4 146-9 131-9 169-0 

PRE Oa Bd toe ee Aa, Bo bdVh 2 Rn Ie 6 Le 2k 4-0 156-2 157-8 173-1 
REGS AY, 6 vic hee hgs, 4 ote Sica bole BaP SR OT « hac 2a oD i OL 2) AME SE Sie 1:3 89-0 89-9 92-2 
Metailio Ores. hedicas Medes Ve co ER a i ee. 2-1 303 +2 308-8 3573 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal eg an hc Me ces Lente ek eek ecloaes 0-6 158-0 154-6 161-6 

Communications .¢.42:°), 1.29.5. ene oe SUL, eee 1-5 103-6 102-5 103-9 
melepraphsg) iit) css J eieeie Et Uy Sek GO) Sa Re eT Fie aS 0-4 131-5 131-5 120-4 
MPelephones my it coded! set adds alo Ae «cL ois ae hoe 1-1 96-0 94-6 99-3 

‘Transportation .} 455.0205 ae | RR, . TS eS 8-0 114-8 141-7 106-4 
pincet railways andicartagewes 1c erent, ai. ee tat pee eee ee ee 2-2 166-5 163-7 152-9 
Steam railways: leva ae ey SORMmntee FO Aube Meee, Ain ROUT aR a ee 4-5 102:3 101-2 94-7 
Shippingsandistévedoring 728k Mayme, «kaa RAPA tk Mente: Le ee 1-3 102-8 92-4 98-3 

Construction and Maintenance................... 0. cece cece cece eee eees 8-8 126-4 115-6 123-3 
ual dingy Bee eho ean ae aaa Cee Verat ee eo ste: Gdelduabel eke elec late tate: Aatereble soba gh 3°8 157-0 159-2 138-9 
Hic hiwayaese 2st Ovations Uh pia een eee D1. uct 4 ane | Rds | Uae 2°9 131-3 101-7 135-3 
etre ya Wink Rae Ne CRS ts Soli uae Pier 61 RE CUA A Dale 90-7 84:3 96-7 

PROT VECE So ata eh ei weed ER RS AE EL Ai ea 2-3 192-1 182-7 180-6 
Hotels and restaurants....... 1-4 188-4 174-9 173-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 0-9 198-4 196-2 193-6 

We Ts CAIs Re an age Be ke Oop LE AEA | <5 ees RE LOGE a Vila WE: 8-6 150-6 151-8 153-7 
Reta Ty Od 5 VA (Rast eS gL te AEIE. So BO) eae Rectang 2 pee pene 6:5 157-8 159-9 160-9 
Wiholesale yes 1a es Ue ahr aOe,! |, tics on thi aly ee ee pera 2-1 131-9 130-2 1343 

POEL CRLGISERIOS ick okie cla URNS s, a.m sone WS creeps teeters Sah Cone 100-0 181-1 178-2 171-7 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the dat eunder review. 
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The index of payrolls, based on the dis- 
bursements at June 1, 1941, as 100, was 163-5, 
as compared with 159-9 at May 1; the maxi- 
mum in the two-year record was that of 164-7 
at April 1, 1948. The latest figure was 19-2 
per cent higher than that of 187-2 at June 1, 
1942. In the twelve months, the index of 
employment has risen by 8-8 per cent. The 
reasons for the disparity in the rates of gain 
have already been given. In the manufactur- 
ing industries, the upgrading of employees as 
they acquire experience is of especial and 
increasing importance, tending to offset the 
effect of the large scale dilution of labour 
resulting from the shortage of workers which 
has become acute with the development of 
the war effort. Another factor of particularly 
great influence in manufacturing is the chang- 
ing industrial distribution of the wage-earners 
in recorded employment, with the increase in 
the proportion of workers in the more highly- 
paid heavy industries. Thus, at June 1, 1943, 
this group provided employment for 56-7 per 
cent of all those engaged in manufacturing, 

exclusive of electric light and power, while at 
' the same date in 1942, the proportion was 
52-5 per cent. In view of the fact that the 
June 1 per capita average in the durable goods 
was $34.77, and that in the non-durable was 
$27.34, the effect of the change in distribution 
upon the current payrolls is very evident. 


From the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been extremely 
marked advances in the payrolls distributed 
to persons employed in the chemical, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal, miscellaneous 
manufactured products, electrical apparatus 
and. tobacco industries. The advances in 
those industries have been accompanied by 
noteworthy though relatively smaller gains in 
employment. In practically every case, and 
notably in the industries just mentioned, the 
per capita averages in the various branches 
of manufacturing were considerably higher at 
the date under review than at June 1, 1942. 

Many factors contribute to the differences 
found in the average weekly earnings in the 
various industries. Prominent among these 
is the sex distribution of workers in the 
various industries, a factor which is associated 
with that of age, the women workers, in 
general, tending to belong in the younger age 
groups, where earnings normally are less than 
among more experienced employees. The 
presence or absence of overtime work also 
substantially affects the per capita average 
earnings. 


Logging —This industry afforded more em- 
ployment, partly as a result of river-driving 
operations. A combined working force of 
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43,970 persons was reported by the 502 firms 
whose returns were tabulated; at May 1, they 
had 39,456 employees. This increase of 4,514 
workers, or 11-4 per cent, which approximated 
the average at June 1 in the period, 1921-1942, 
was accompanied by a rise of 7-1 per cent in 
the weekly payrolls disbursed at the date 
under review. The per capita average stood 
at $24.51, as compared with $25.51 at May 1, 
and $20.65 at June 1, 1942. As stated in 
previous press letters, the figures of aggregate 
and per capita earnings in logging do not 
include the value of board and lodging, fre- 
quently a part of the remuneration of workers 
engaged im bush operations. The high labour 
turnover in many camps is also an important 
factor in lowering the reported earnings. 


The June 1 index of employment stood at 
146-9; as compared with 169-0 at June 1, 1942, 
there was a falling-off of 18-1 per cent, accom- 
panied by a decline of only 0:7 per cent in 
the index of payrolls in the same comparison. 


Mining—For the third consecutive month, 
there was a contraction in employment in 
mining. The shrinkage, unlike that at April 1 
and May 1, was contra-seasonal; curtailment, 
but on a smaller scale, had also been indicated | 
at June 1 of last year. Quarrying and the 
mining of other non-metallic minerals con- 
tinued to show improvement, but coal-mining, 
and metallic ores mining again employed 
fewer workers. Data were tabulated from 449 
operators with a staff of 73,056, a reduction 
of 721 from their last return. The index in 
the mining group stood at 156:2, as compared 
with 157-8 at May 1, 1948, and 173-1 at June 
1, 1942. The reduction of 9:8 per cent in the 
latter comparison was accompanied by that 
of 6-3 per cent in the reported payrolls. These 
aggregated $2,643,395 at the beginning of June, 
when they were affected by industrial disputes 
in some areas. The May 1, 19438, total of 
$2,617,471 had represented earnings which were 
lowered by loss of working time over the 
Easter holidays. The latest per capita aver- 
age was $36.18, as compared with $35.48 in the 
preceding period of observation, and $34.47 at 
June 1, 1942. 


Communications —Heightened activity of a 
seasonal character was indicated in communi- 
cations at the first of June, but the gain was 
rather below-average. Information was fur- 
nished by 59 employers with a personnel of 
27,677, as compared with 27,387 at May 1. 
The salaries and wages disbursed at June 1 
totalled $812,821, as compared with $796,575 
in the preceding report. The per capita aver- 
age advanced from $29.09 at May 1, to $29.37 
at the first of June, while at the same date of 
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last year, the figure was $28.01. The latest 
index of employment, at 103-6, was fractionally 
lower than that of 103-9 at June 1, 1942, while 
the index of aggregate payrolls showed a gain 
of 4-6 per cent in the year. 


Transportatton—There was a further ad- 
vance in employment in transportation at 
June 1, when moderate gains were noted in 
all three branches—steam railway, local trans- 
portation and shipping and stevedoring. The 
employees of the 593 companies and branches 
furnishing data numbered 145,005, as compared 
with 141,039 at the beginning of May. The 
index rose from 111-7 in the preceding report, 
to 114-8 at June 1, as compared with 106-4 at 
the same date in 1942. There was thus a gain 
of 7-9 per.cent in the latter comparison; this 
was accompanied by that of 12-1 per cent 
in the index of payrolls in the 12 months. 
The weekly payrolls reported at June 1, 1943, 
amounted to $5,228,716, as compared with 
$5,034,879 at the beginning of May. ‘The 
latest per capita average was $36.06, as against 
$35.70 at May 1, and $34.64 at June 1, 1942. 


Construction and Maintenance—Seasonal 
improvement was recorded in this group as a 
whole at the date under review, but the 
expansion was considerably smaller than usual 
in the late spring, and was also less than at 
June 1 in any other year since 1936. Further 
curtailment was indicated in building, the 
generally upward movement being confined to 
highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance work. Returns were received from 
1,533 employers whose staffs included 159,472 
persons, 13,408 more than at May 1. The 
reported payrolls aggregated $4,711,380, as 
compared with $4,393,906 in the preceding 
period of observation. The rise in the salaries 
and wages was relatively less than that in the 
number of employees, partly because most of 
those added to the working forces were taken 
on at the lower rates of pay, many being more 
or less casual workers, while differences in the 
amount of overtime also had an effect. As a 
result, the per capita average declined from 
$30.08 at May 1, to $29.54 at the date under 
review. The June 1, 1942, figure was $25.33. 
The latest index of employment stood at 
126°4; this was 2-5 per cent higher than at 
the same date of last year, since when the 
index of payrolls has risen by 15-8 per cent. 


Services—There was a considerable, seasonal 
advance in employment in services at June ly 
according to 634 firms with a working force of 
42,875 mep and women, as compared with 
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40,770 at May 1. 
place in hotels and restaurants, but laundries 
and dry cleaning plants were also busier; to 
some extent, the gain in the former represented 
extension of cafeteria services in large indus- 
trial establishments. The weekly payrolls 
disbursed at June 1 totalled $794,675, as com- 
pared with $752,601 at May 1. The index of 
employment was 192-1; this exceeded that of 
180-6 at the beginning of June, 1942, by 6-4 
per cent. The index of payrolls shows a gain 
of 14:5 per cent over the year. The latest 
per capita average was $18.53, a few cents 
higher than the May 1 figure of $18.46. The 
average at June 1, 1942, had been $17.17. 
Attention must again be drawn to the fact 
that in hotels and restaurants, as in logging, 
many of those employed receive board and 
lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted over 62 per cent 
of the total personnel reported in the service 
division as a whole at the date under review. 


Trade—Employment in trade showed a 
contra-seasonal reduction at the beginning of 
June; this took place largely in the retail 
division, and was no doubt partly due to the 
application of Selective Service regulations to: 
the younger men in the industry. The curtail- 
ment of the tourist trade due to wartime 
conditions may also have prevented the in- 
creases in the staffs ordinarily indicated at the 
beginning of June. The 2,258 retail and whole-. 
sale establishments whose data were compiled. 
had a personnel of 155,890, as compared with 
156,953 at May 1. The weekly payrolls re- 
ported at the date under review aggregated 
$3,936,858; this was slightly lower than the 
total of $3,939,817 reported at May 1. The 
per capita average, however, advanced from 
$25.10 in the preceding survey, to $25.25 at 
June 1, as compared with $24.05 at the same 
date in 1942. In the 12 months, the index of 
employment has fallen by two per cent, while 
that of payrolls has risen by 2-2 per cent. 


Financial Institutions —Statistics furnished 
by 753 financial institutions indicated an in- 
crease of 143 in their staffs, which included 
63,325 persons at June 1. The salaries and 
wages received by these workers aggregated 
$1,967,516, as compared with $1,959,930 dis- © 
bursed on or about May 1. The per capita 
average was $31.07 at June 1, compared with 
$31.02 at May 1, 1943, and $30.19 at June 1, 
1942. The index of employment in financial 
institutions, at 122-6, was fractionally below 
that of 122-8 at June 1, 1942, while the index: 
number of payrolls was higher by 2-8 per cent. 


Most of the increase took — 
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Employment Conditions at the End of July as Reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 


Ghee following abstract of regional sum- 
maries of reports from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission indicates that employ- 
ment conditions across Canada at the end 
of July were as follows: 


Maritime Region 


The weather and shortage of farm help had 
delayed haying to some extent. The assist- 
ance given by service men on leave, boy scouts 
and students had, however, been of great help 
to the farmers. At Moncton the early vege- 
tables were being brought to market. Grain 
and feed crops were promising. 

Fishing gave good returns; the catches were 
fine and the prices satisfactory. Salmon, 
mackerel, cod and sardines were the main 
takes. Fishermen who own small farms 
switched to agricultural pursuits. The peak 
of the fishing season had passed. Processing 
plants were very busy and some plants were 
short of help. 

The marked shortage of men to cut fuel- 
wood and pulpwood continued. Nearly all 
bush work was curtailed to some extent. Some 
sawmills operated at capacity and others were 
forced to curtail output owing to shortage 
of labour. Generally the industry was very 
short of men. 

At Bathurst, N.B., the iron mines needed a 
few labourers. There was little prospect of 
securing them until farmers were through har- 
vesting. The return of ex-miners to the coal 
mines was encouraging. All coal mines were 
_working full time and the output steadily in- 
creased. More skilled miners and labourers 
were required to bring the coal mines up to 
capacity output. 

There were few large construction programs 
in progress, but at the Maitland and Char- 
lottetown airports the contractors required 
both skilled and unskilled men. Where minor 
projects were under way or. being completed 
local labour was generally able to meet the 
demand. 

The steel plant at Sydney was operating at 
top capacity. Steel fabricating plants and 
foundries were very busy, but in almost all 
cases required both skilled mechanics and 
labourers. Aircraft building plants had many 
vacancies for skilled mechanics, but were fairly 
well supplied with unskilled labour. 

All transportation facilities were utilized to 
capacity. Much lumber and pulpwood was 
transported by trucks. 


Wholesale and retail trades were somewhat 
short of help, but men taken from them on 
compulsory orders were replaced by women. 

The demands from hotels, restaurants and 
private homes for help did not abate. 


Quebec Region 


Haying was either well along or nearly 
finished. ‘The demands for farm help fell 
steadily except in a few districts. In the 
Montreal area farm help was still in heavy 
demand. Students were transferred-in to 
Montreal and St. Hyacinthe, and to the 
tobacco farms at Joliette. At some points 
farmers and applicants had failed to agree on 
wages. 

Small groups of men were required in several 
districts for logging. The main shortages of 
men were at Campbell’s Bay, Quebec and in 
the Lake St. John area; Chicoutimi listed 900 
vacancies. One hundred men left Levis for 
Maine to cut wood needed for processing in 
Canada. 

Mining operations were steady in the central 
and southern districts; requirements were 
largely met locally, except at Asbestos. In 
northwestern Quebec, base metal mines were 
pretty well supplied, but the gold mines were 
much curtailed through lack of men. 

Fruit and vegetable canning had begun. 
Crop results were disappointing at St. Hya- 
cinthe. Pulpmills, wood products mills and 
sawmills were operating smoothly, although 
at Campbell’s Bay and Megantic more men 
were required. Montreal’s packing houses 
and flour warehouses were short of husky 
labourers. Arvida required more potmen. 
Montreal had many vacancies for women in 
war plants, and for machinists, toolmakers, 
and lathe operators. To the north of Mont- 
real three war plants were unable to secure 
the women required to complete large orders. 
One hundred and fifty trainees were referred 
to War Emergency Training schools at Mont- 
real. Sherbrooke reported the _ successful 
introduction of the short evening work shift 
for married women. 

Specialists were required at Quebec, and 
riveters and welders at Montreal for ship- 
building. This industry was making steady 
progress. The large construction projects at 
Beauharnois, Quebec, Drummondville, Mont- 
real and Arvida all sought labour. 

Locomotive firemen and railway mainten- 
ance men were required at several points; 
farmers were being recruited for the latter 
work. Shipping was very active. 
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Almost everywhere women were leaving 
employment in hotels and restaurants, and as 
domestics, for more attractive work. 


In Montreal, many vacancies were listed for 
draughtsmen and stenographers. There were 
marked shortages of washmen and extractors 
in laundries, and of labourers and delivery 
men for ice companies. Bakers and cooks 
were urgently needed. 


Ontario Region 


Wheat cutting was fairly general and, at 
some points, oats cutting had started. Where 
wheat was threshed it was of good quality. 
In Oxford, soldiers and commando labour 
have been of great assistance in harvesting 
work. In Norfolk, tobacco harvesters arrived 
two weeks ahead of time and turned to 
ordinary harvesting. 

The shortage of sawmill hands at Arnprior 
increased, and at Kapuskasing 2,000 pulpwood 
cutters were required. With cooler weather 
men returned to the bush, but not in sufficient 
numbers to meet the needs of lumbermen for 
logging. Belleville and Timmins had diffi- 
culty in getting enough men to cut fuelwood, 
although good wages were paid. 

The gypsum mines and limestone quarries 
needed machine men; a few men were sup- 
plied from Kirkland Lake and Timmins. A 
small group of miners was sent from Kirk- 
land Lake to International Nickel, Sudbury. 
The Kirkland Lake gold mines required both 
beginners and experienced miners 


Large orders for the armed forces came to 
the rubber industry; as a result, men, women 
and girls were required. Tanneries sought 
strong men for the beam houses. Men and 
women were required by the textiles for 
weaving, carding, and dyeing. Aircraft plants 
required women to make wing spars. King- 
ston Locomotive Company sought labourers 
and boilermakers’ helpers, and Victory Air- 
craft and Small Arms, New Toronto, placed 
orders for tool and die makers. The sugar 
refinery at Wallaceburg required 40 labourers, 
and the order was given prompt attention. 
Border Cities Industries, Windsor, laid off 
175 girls, but they were placed almost 
immediately. 

At Brockville training centre, the contrac- 
tor obtained the services of 25 soldiers; they 
gave splendid assistance on construction work. 
There was a fairly general shortage of brick- 
layers. painters and labourers. A demand 
for carpenters and labourers at Chatham train- 
ing centre was indicated. 


Transportation facilities were used _ to 
capacity. Good mechanics were in demand 
throughout the region to service transports 
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and buses. Railways required labourers for 
maintenance and extra gangs. 


Toronto reported that employers had 
become interested in taking handicapped men 
and women. Bakeries were in urgent need 
of help, and hospitals, restaurants and offices 
continued their demands for workers. 


Prairie Region 


The crops in Northwestern Ontario had 
improved wonderfully and haying was about 
over. Manitoba was in the midst of haying 
and wheat cutting was to begin August 4. 
Day labourers for harvesting were’ in demand, 
but scarce. It was thought that men who 
usually help at harvesting and _ threshing 
would return to this work if possible, since 
good wages were being offered. Many farmers 
were unwilling to take boys or inexperienced 
men. Moose Jaw reported an active com- 
mittee at work on farm labour distribution 
following the plans of the provincial Farm 
Labour Board. 


In some districts grain was maturing too 
rapidly owing to dry weather. Alberta’s grain 
cutting was to commence around August 7. 

Kenora required over 500 men for logging; 
an acute shortage of bushmen was general 
and few men were placed. Pulpwood cutting 
was greatly restricted owing to the scarcity 
of men. Some sawmills were operating only 
one shift, and orders for lumber increased. 


The few miners who applied for work were 
directed to base metal mines. Some north- 
ern Ontario mines had placed Indians under- 
ground, and there were vacancies for machin- 
ists and electricians. Skilled mechanics and 
husky labourers were wanted at Steep Rock. 
Edson, Alberta, reported over 200 vacancies 
in local coal mines; 47 miners had returned 
from the armed forces through compulsory 
orders. A fair number of students had 
entered coal mining for the vacation period. 


An urgent request for labourers came from 
Turner Valley’s new refinery; there were few 
applicants. Authority to commence drilling 
for 10 new wells brought inquiries for drillers 
and derrick men. Carpenters were required at 
Steep Rock. At Saskatoon finishing car- 
penters and plasterers were on order. The 
Coast Construction Co. sublet contracts for 
the buildings on the new U.S. Airport, and on 
the Edmonton airport, to the Poole Con- 
struction and orders for carpenters and 
labourers totalling 1,000 men were placed in 
clearance. Three new contracts were awarded 
for army and air force buildings in Calgary. 
There was a shortage of skilled and common 
labour at Dawson Creek. 

Flour mills were running three shifts; their 
orders for strong labourers for the shipping 


—. 
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gangs were not being met. Pulp and paper 
mills placed high school boys, and in that way 
released men for higher priority work. 
Although special attention was given to grain 
elevator manpower needs, grain cars still 
arrived in numbers which could not be un- 
loaded, without delay. It had been thought 
that Prairie War Emergency Training classes 
would furnish Fort William several hundred 
trainees for aircraft work; the supply may 
not be available. It was indicated that 1,300 
workers would be required by September 30. 
Requests for power sewing machine operators 
in Winnipeg exceeded the supply, but War 
Emergency Training increased the enrollment 
of trainees for this work, and the demand 
will be met. Packing houses required more 
men. Canning factories were in the middle 
of the season’s run. Women and students were 
placed where possible. 


Movement of railway passengers and freight 
was very heavy. Women were placed with 
railway extra gangs as labourers. A_ few 
women were accepted to train for street car 
conductors. Railways faced a further loss of 
labour through farm hands being recalled. 


Hotel and restaurant help was very short, 
and there was a heavy demand for male 
clerks and bookkeepers. Experienced stenog- 
raphers were required. Hospitals and laundries 
needed women helpers. Regina reported a 
number of school districts had, up to date, 
failed to secure teachers. 


Pacific Region 


Seasonal requirements for agricultural 
workers were met satisfactorily, except in the 
Prince George area where haying had _ just 
commenced. It was thought the shortage of 
casual labour there would be overcome by 
assistance from local army units. Earlier 
fruit crops had been harvested except in 
Kootenay district. An increase in wages 
offered for permanent farm help, resulted in 
several placements, but generally there was 
little response to the demands for this class 
of labour. 


The acute shortage of men for logging 
remained except in Vernon area, where a 
number of Japanese were given employment. 
One logging company ceased operating tem- 
porarily owing to lack of labour in its sawmill. 
The demand for workers in sawmills, shingle 
mills and pulp and paper mills continued to 
far exceed the available supply; this with the 
shortage of logs caused a continued loss of 
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production of lumber at the mills. New 
Westminster office reported that the freezing 
order as applied to the lumbering industry 
scared men, who were not previously employed 
in the industry, away from it. 


A slight numerical gain was reported in 
mining placements and some benefit accrued 
from the referral to the military medical board 
of persons seeking to leave the coal mining 
industry on medical grounds. Princeton re- 
ported increased man-power in the coal mines 
of that area resulted in increased production 
and a steady flow of coal from Granby 
Collieries to the domestic market in Van- 
couver. In other areas, however, production 
at both coal and base metal mines was still 
impeded by acute man-power shortage. 


Although men were still being received from 
the Prairies on clearance, there was no overal! 
reduction in the heavy demand for all types 
of mechanics and helpers in the shipyards and 
engineering plants. A number of men who 
came from the prairies through clearance 
demanded a return to the prairies. Owing to 
the extreme shortage of labour in the Van- 
couver shipyards it was necessary to arrange 
for an inter-yard transfer of workers to cope 
with the urgency of a special naval construc- 
tion program. An urgent demand for elec- 
tricians had: arisen, and orders were at once 
placed in clearance. Transfers of mechanics 
from non-essential industries were made to 
industries of high priority. 


New construction projeets at Vancouver 
were expected to absorb all available carp- 
enters. Heavier demands came for painters 
and bricklayers, and there was a definite 
shortage of millwrights. Woodworking plants 
engaged on detail for shipyards were desper- 
ately in need of help, with low wages acting 
as a deterrent. 


At Prince Rupert the urgent need of lab- 
ourers for building, ditching and road construc- 
tion continued. At Prince George all defence 
projects required ordinary labour. 

Practically no progress was made in supply- 
ing extra gang labour for essential mainten- 


amce on railways. There was a shortage of 
deckhands, 


The usual shortage of hotel and restaurant 
help, also of cooks, bakers, laundry workers 
and domestics, was again reported throughout 
the region. .Some areas reported a shortage 
of competent office help. Butchers and pack- 
ing-house workers were required in Vancouver. 
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Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices for the 
Period April to June, 1943 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 

by the reports from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during the 
quarter, April to June, 1948, showed gains of 
432-4 per cent in vacancies and 3886 per cent 
in placements, when compared with those 
reported by the Offices in the corresponding 
quarter of 1942. 

From the chart which accompanies the 
article on the work of the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices for the five- 
week period ending July 1, it will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies showed a pro- 
nounced upward trend during April and 
May, but during June the course followed was 
downward, while the curve of placements re- 
mained about the same. During the period 
April to June, 1943, there was a ratio of 
118-9 vacancies and 140-7 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 66:9 vacancies and 43-8 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
11,312; of applicants registered 9,513; and of 


placements effected 6,759 in contrast with a 
daily average of 2,153 vacancies, 3,220 applica- 
tions and 1,410 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter 
of 1942. 


During the three months April to June, 
1943, the offices reported that they had referred 
708,186 persons to positions and had effected 
a total of 513,650 placements, of which 499,993 
were in regular employment and 13,657 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 334,182 were of men and 165,811 
of women. A comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1942 shows that 105,710 place- 
ments were then made, of which 78,366 were 
in regular employment and 27,344 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during the 
period under review were reecived from 464,722 
men and 258,909 women, a total of 722,931, 
in contrast with the registration of 241,461 
during the same period of 1942. Employers 
notified the Commission during the quarter 
April to June, 19438, of 859,660 vacancies, of 
which 583,812 were for men and 275,848 for 
women, as compared with 161,459 opportuni- 
ties for work offered during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


June, 1943 


RECORDS of the Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for the five-week period, 
May 28 to July 1, 1943, showed a gain of 
nearly 7 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments when compared with those of the 
preceding four weeks and of 348 per cent in 
comparison with the month of June last year. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the trends 
of the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications took downward courses. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 114-6 during the five weeks ending July 1, 


in contrast with 126-8 during the previous 
four weeks, and 49-9 during the month of 
June, 1942. The ratio of placements to each 
100 applications during the period under 
review was 70-9 compared with 72-2 during 
the four weeks April 30 to May 27, and 30-6 
during June last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the five weeks May 
28 to July 1, 1943, was 11,600 in comparison 
with 11,801 in the preceding four weeks and 
with 2,607 during the month of June, 1942. 
The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily during the period 
under review was 10,124 compared with 9,304 
in the previous period and with 5,228 during 
June a year ago. The average number of 
placements made daily by the offices during 


1943 | EMPLOYMENT AND 
the five weeks ending July 1, was 7,174, of 
which 7,005 were in regular employment and 
169 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
in comparison with a daily average of 6,718 
during the previous four weeks. Placements 
during the month of June, 1942, averaged 
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Reports for the four weeks ending May 27, 
1943, showed 283,247 positions offered, 223,312 
applications for employment and 161,245 place- 
ments effected, while in June, 1942, there were 
reported 65,166 vacancies, 130,689 applications 
and 39,981 placements in regular and casual 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 
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1,600 daily, consisting of 1,285 in regular 
employment and 315 in casual work. 


During the period May 28 to July 1, 1943, 
the offices referred 282,820 persons to employ- 
ment and effected a total of 208,032 place- 
Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 203,131, of which 
136,846 were of males and 66,285 females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 4,901. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 227,085 for males and 109,303 for 
females, a total of 336,388, while applications 
for work numbered 293,597, of which 184,641 
were from males and 108,956 from females. 
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employment. The following table gives the 
placements effected by the offices each year 
from January, 1933, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
IDES y See Oe. re 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOSS. oh eels aed 223,564 182,527 406,091 
hte. Saeliee, ey oe ae 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
IY. Gee me Caan 217,931 113,519 831, 450 
NORTE Ss 5 he o MIs «2 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
OSS. Soe Se os 256,134 126,161 382,295 
et ae 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
TEC See Ges es 320,090 155,016 475,106 
VEE) ae a. ee 316,168 191,595 507,763 
DEY o. GN en ae 809, 983 5, 638 895,621 
1943 (26 weeks)....... 934,919 31,038 965,957 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS MAY 28 TO 


JULY 1, 1943 
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Vacancies 


Reported| Unfilled 
during 
period 


end of 


Regis- 
tered 

during 
period 


84,617 
130 
204 
635 
380 
422 

86 
773 


Referred 
to 


vacancies 


ee ee ee ee SS eee Seen 





Applicants 
Placed Unplaced 
—{ end of 
Regular | Casual period 
725 2 301 
496 2 230 
BAUS | reir Se: BoA 71 
8,169 147 3,639 
Ley eee 114 
UP ala are 4S ee ais 
301 lie eee moe 0 
302 Gh. eee 56 
G5 am ear a a 0 
2,653 1 1,069 
Ora ert 40 
239 7 175 
138 5 43 
1,081 61 599 
Lv aes eee oe ee 0 
294 1 0 
BRS yn ee 0 
FSP RE WAR) er 6 if 
1,410 45 1,242 
[S804] cuted. La adee 
265 27 123 
pie Sims |e a be 144 
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654 85 349 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—_—____——_———| end of 
hs period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
~ Quebec (Cont.).... 00... creeeee ec ceneeeeneeeeees : 
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WeaminghOlons aside erwes wees ete 182 110 237 188 POS eee ee 74. 
PGINISAWIN Saas teeter aces eee oe ot ames 251 107 297 265 DOG aes Ses ees 120 
RrshOW Olt coche ee oe nua ees shane an 163 Bia 186 185 14 dl |e. 4 
LL SLECCLONC I SES SEED OAD A SR IN. 0 SORRY SO 3,566 2,569 3,691 4,190 2,562 274 831 
Mid And soe al cte eo eee oo dae geieaah nee 620 478 705 627 LEER A Rectum 180 
I ADANCOM Te ee een. es aeacecc ot cme 178 190 213 335 194 1 42 
INGWIMAPKOtht svete o ae «sickens Meee ee aden 103 105 159 109 OSU le nee eer 26 
SO sl OM OUUO Se NE oi Gree esp heoaie e oisica ae 2,803 2,398 1,616 1,746 1eiGospeteses tre 463 
JAP IB Wet iiss OEM ERAS tan, Sway RSE BR leet Meee A ec 1,322 768 1,502 1,347 851 16 451 
orth Ea ye' 25 <b eet we wcles eee hoes de ames 1,310 703 1,700 1,493 1,447 46 602 
CHAE UI Oa errs toby ortega RMincrrreanea eee erica 87 66 145 109 Sik ip RS a Poe 31 
Orillia Oe ec ONE < ee Ss Me CSE 2s oe ee 715 567 624 687 486 11 203 
ROTA AE ie ee cc le tes Oe cin teeter” diay a cymes 2,228 1,370 2,142 taiaz, 1,364 26 1,093 
AOECA WEES CEASE OE ate es Oe ce eet elena 7,381 3,058 8,646 6,691 4,956 108 923 
CIVEDISGUNG 225. bia eke. Tass eee). ark. Bee - 641 284 789 819 DEO Cues fae ees 155 
2 EEE a eg PR ES Sack oR Mae cee attic 40 59 91 67 Aire te NA asta Bate. 53 
PALTV COUN ME ee Sere alton ee eae heed wee 330 126 622 378 72a Nd prt Aten crane 170 
Pembroke wus. fob + Kass Eee ae acta oat OLE 325 702 651 438 4 212 
(col CA Bio td. RO Mt cs aria Metered Laie Samed. 233 156 281 275 212 7 66 
PStorpOrOUSin, gre... t eau ieee ec headhals BOP aig let 1, 187 1,242 1/313 1,495 ORF Wri tees ses 367 
PIOUIITE As ee arse iis ch rae Eat. a eee teats oak 201 70 224 205 AG 3 ties cote eer 66 
POUGOALUDUT EE So csb seek sb ste leae der ee cd 2,844 3,601 f-i33 1,526 1,384 3 733 
TEREST GTON1 O10) og TARA ED PHS CR oe HEGRE EL REUSE By, RMSE 382 215 602 435 Bad Sebo eS 125 
ORS EV ODO ants ot ciclo Sisruakeho tie Ge eae < ehys ane ete 185 122 188 163 113 2 23 
oo census. Skeet Dees Bea GE Ae 335 270 : 285 974 EY heh ce 70 
VODIELO Werte iciccks « canoe « Seance tbe. cMuokied 419 281 361 384 te lero. . S24 294 
SiC atharines. os lucie ees. Acca testh bie c ee 2,562 tS 7o ieee bol 3,174 1,847 2 686 
DOMUROUIAS ot tah reat encarta ec: 941 54} 960 TL pal 735 34 226 
Daria. SIS RST On. rieiem ar es... S85. 3,399 1, 553-4) 127053 2,115 1) ER a Se 688 
te Marie hot eat case eia. eee e 11662 | 2,032 | 1/905 1/766 |. 1,620 6 169 
MICO es arti ee eee atop mee oes 399 - 452 431 307 5 109 
Siitin Pelle. veswenticehi,.os camara 180 | 211 218 176 2 41 
SUE DHCD) C0 Eee ee ee eI, ior Meee See acre 592 pe 990 877 477 43 410 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS MAY 28 TO 
JULY 1, 1948—Conc. 
eee eee eae em 











Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- | 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 

during end of during to ——_______—_———_ end of 
period period period |vacancies; Regular | Casual period 

Ontario (Con.) 4 
DtUPSCON ALIS. ¢..<k« debih as «> do ashe © Sa snta-> Be 100 91 217 181 BD kh ith ate 4 55 
POURCL PUT oe ieee, 5 osc oe fe Gc o Gs)'e oben MURRAY ous wee! eee 2,067 1,994 2,421 CS 1,748 42 778 
AUDTTTA TOA ENS os oc cca cance Che Rahs oie eles late «oh EER Lie 1,493 O02 1,707 1,442 35 1,065 
Be ORONHO tes «.c ave & occ oho a RRR eo ial akels RRR eras oe a 46,021 28 , 582 31,154 35,785 25, 485 390 7,141 
PEROTLOWME : vic cc ksass elo aa e016 sober» RMS io e's Ase NES 604 422 BISot|  eOale Tl ALD OL ee hae 102 
WialicertOti..+ cece cub © date eo aise « MbVe wwe eee 269 213 372 241 197 7 113 
WallaceDUrg. ... 0 .lo « gyipie fe ois ole a Made Ms os 4+ see 542 580» 352 300 242 Ta RE vee 166 
Welland); his nc le «loc Heke ofc este sashes Be oo oy oceaie 784 1,441 1,694 1, 246 CGO We Rage eepaene eit 429 
SV SSG OUD sth ewan neato, 6:Gic ie rece RO Pts a Raa witha cs AR dare a a ea 2,103 2,261 878 928 G50 ab aw eran aacee 224 
WVENGSOD. | oc aca oc Ada bu ce dn QRRe oe od. aS 5,444 4,024 6,176 5,996 4,325 159 1, 658 
WioOdstocl... sss « «fo. canes cfets.cob- = Qieagarge as 2a seme 698 512 506 579 SUE. 59 
Mamitenas. 2 5. a: es ame ose oe Sade os ss oe Re 13,062 8,942 16,642 15,503 9,676 1,123 5,682 
PABA COM oh emcc ons sie ALM Hecke FARA a do SRE 825 631 680 680 G3: Sane a Rees 215 
TDA RIM co tasck «os ln Pewee. once. 2. ee 214 198 416 214 TONS cocoa lil 
LADO WON ect oe ecco ie « oe ae oko aeeresete Sia Seva sae 174 300 234 224 187 14 38 
Rortare Ja Prairie... . aes. go . |... OP. Ste... a Ees 421 805 505 353 Sis, Bann eee 228 
BCE. ccs ans acs. ahs. SRS ote « fave EIR cata G6 NG 257 96 332 254 300 1 16 
SG) CASH « tirocve 55:0, sod AM Gd ioveetois Map wo a oN eieE 282 212 248 220 187 it 78 
WIND OMR ta aactesis ston Bile ooo das Mie - ot semi 10,889 7,200 14,227 13,558 8,025 1,107 4,396 
Saskatchewan. .35 5) «caus. 6 odes ange se es eee 7,319 4,454 9,896 8,371 5,229 387 3,004 
BUSCO VAN . ke loo cook agitate obs ore ofes Abele dhe nec s amet 251 320 152 116 OT Bl Soke astee 56 
MGOSO JAMIA es con ceca ce oe ch oan Sas gs eee 855 543 1,163 1,077 718 22 447 
North Battletord . dic ager «sae doo geee ooo ake vem: 291 114 329 229 BSD B25 peeateee 53 
Prince, ADSL... c0. ce cghatlpoe oi: + Aspe Baye osc © fe NS 718 457 867 850 545 21 260 
PROGID heya cisne viele, © RRR rc céue shai ER sisre aS oO 2,630 1,398 3,505 2,759 1,757 130 665 
PaskatOOd. «occ. cb waSePs cole oh. OUI S360 5 aaa 2,013 1,280 2,948 2,678 1,439 130 1,135 
Savift Current. o. c. di0 Goth shen s be De tons hs aR: 157 47 141 133 125; Bloc ea 26 
WOW IDUDR 5 cl c.cch 0 got) anor 6 yaaa ie cae mes 130 136 128 106 80 3 26 
VG GEKCEOU:. Ses cee coc epee ko «Rhee DRIES isco aN 274 159 663 423 283 1 336 
ATMerta 55... sco cc ch tees sss fester ces ome 14,912 8,728 15,365 13,932 9,414 578 5,519 
MB AITIMLOLO ots oc we ce MSP Pes echae Balto Soc ES: 302 403 128 122 51115 Meat | epee ear 21 
RGRAGATV! .Bcscowssexb nfo <a cles dap do 2s Soe | 4,839 2,543 5,344 4,846 3,053 209 23217 
PT IN DEN CT «share one sites sos 6 hes DaTs « «ake NS 478 432 305 299 SY Ws oa 3 bees 97 
HUCIMONTON >... 5.aias 5 oO aeRTS a2 cs oe dere s x eee 7,182 3, 758 7,865 7,095 4,970 363 2,611 
BUASO ac sm scree ste sho auntie 6 oo oiatels DSIRE So 3 SORE - 363 293 80 80 Bd a. ee 8 
ALBt HD Tid eS Gieke ns sso bos GER aie oacche< yey as eee ¢ 912 671 912 836 492 6 380 
Medicine-Hat...; cb. aaah. se BOD oe «ae 491 341 534 474 BOS alls ce. eens 145 
ALOT SCOR cir c.s. oc 4 ok ee aale deed aons ob hanrens : 345 287 197 180 ONS | Re eae 40 
British Colum Dia. 3). ae... «st. s paysre sees ee BER: 37,317 27,080 33,108 31,803 21,902 719 12,337 
CCOUTTNOY2 acs sce ck abiotic 2 Gane Hor Dae ee « 521 418 233 183 AU) OM cet eat ates 120 
EAN DEOD es rece cee «SERS ols oe Heady cos ROS 243 310 355 313 32761 a | 2 123 
WMawsoniCReck. ...d:\< geet: ofc nich: Sean ee PE nety 1,058 784 502 1,142 YS OC eer ee 126 
WO UMCAN terhcvc ncaa: b abe ac acteks 6 Suede «tose OR 403 308 330 290 213 4. 108 
HC BRIOLOGDS cons csi: Mabie ace is she. s AS ieee 576 352 478 386 SG8 alee ee 85 
AIS CLO WL A sich ga is she a oP ois. 4,0 hee Roars ee aE 316 23) 365 360 239 % 101 
NIANAAIIO. ators. c «kos daeice ok oles Hazara a ee 298 150 421 256 190 4 246 
NOL SOM So reiscs acs eas! oe ONO: os ios oes MMEBee fo oth oleeras PEG e 658 519 904 546 LY | ae et a 281 
New GStIMINSte?... gain a. sceh ditties «ede Te: 1,681 854 2,448 1,952 1,391 31 1,178 
AZOUCCCOM. cae cua seis aM ie act athe ERIS Rees GU 376 230 220 185 1157 | ti ae 73 
POT LAL DCT OL «cg occ obs eae Riss ohers aeiae oi aldls = 9 6A 529 343 362 368 Bo Aes 22 hence 68 
PeMINCe, GGCOrkes neh » eee as sa ste eae See. + SAF 973 1,188 827 845 MUO) Wc eta 61 
Prince Rupert 1,381 1,137 Laz 1,031 RSSerd Cac» beats 176 
PINCOLON «755 sy ase hk catepie toss che capthaore | ies «aes 168 250 133 118 i a eee ale © 19 
48 2 eee ae wee SST cs PRE Fie hes ot RANA erate 429: 258 354 483 397 321 3 618 
N:ANLCOU VIET bares c, «cco cho sth oka @ eels WAG Aeris». = Ge. 2h 22,729 16,197 19, 209 19,198 12,465 518 7,202 
WMancouvergWorth..§ . nick. ces Sie feeds + Sa 464 217 567 447 SU jhe Maret aed 304 
Rens sens Sha rot LAME er: Ba 484 366 654 703 328 75 176 
BA CLOLIAL ccs cae Guttech ales i Alsis aces Seems « Aaa 4,081 2,817 3,389 2,918 2,220 81 1.238 
MV ICO. ELOLBO ccc vcek chet: ois bce Hae cited oe SA 125 51 106 165 GOM a te ce, ae " 51 
CONGO. Shcatecs oto: bs REGIRe ose SRE es odo EBA. 336,388 | 248,447 | 293,597 | 282,820 | 203,131 4,901 84,563 
LCT ncn Scteicadior: costs oh, HS Ravers GES: AERA OIE, « oso AGE 227,085 | 180,796 | 184,641 | 182,316 | 136,846 1,525 46,304 


WOIDOD bic sab ciriciers ob < RGB eB > as bt eRe hs 3 Cae 109,303 67,651 | 108,956 | 100,504 66, 285 3,376 38, 259 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of June, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 

has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are sick or 
engaged at work outside their own trades are 
not counted as unemployed, while reports 
from unions making returns vary from month 
to month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to. the 
organizations reporting. 

Reports were tabulated at the end of June 
from 2,288 labour organizations in which the 
aggregate membership was 452,309 persons. 
Of these 2,696, or a percentage of 0-6, were 
unemployed, to a large extent temporarily, in 


gains were more than sufficient to offset minor 
declines in work available for building and 
construction workers and coal miners, although 
the employment levels remained very high, 
also, for union members in both of these 
occupations. 

In table I the unemployment percentages are 
shown by provinces. At the close of June 
these figures ranged from 0-1 per cent in 
British Columbia to 1-1 per cent in both New 
Brunswick and Alberta. In comparison with 
the previous month, a slightly higher employ- 
ment level was observed in Quebec, where 
the percentage declined from 1:3 to 1:0. 
Minor improvements were noted, likewise, in 
provinces having smaller memberships, such 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


PERCENT 





comparison with percentages of 0-7 in May 
and 2-5 in June, a year ago. The Dominion 
unemployment percentage of 0-6 was the lowest 
attained for any month in the trade union 
records since the report was prepared for the 
first time on a monthly basis for January, 
1919; from December, 1915, to December, 
1918, it was compiled for every quarter. The 
very slight employment increase indicated over 
the preceding month was due principally to 
the slightly better conditions which prevailed 
for union members im both the manufacturing 
and transportation industries; in these groups 
the percentages of those without work were 0:3 
and 0-6, respectively, as compared with per- 
centages of 0-4 and 0-7 in May. These slight 
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as New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, while in Ontario and Saskatchewan 
the unemployment percentages remained un- 
changed at 0-4 and 0-6, respectively; in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta, there were minor declines 
in available work. As compared with condi- 
tions in June a year ago, pronounced expan- 
sion was reflected in Quebec reports, while 
with the exceptions of Manitoba and ‘Sas- 
katchewan, in which there were small increases 
only, in work available, each of the other 
provinces, likewise, manifested rather marked 
employment expansion. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade unions in the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
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tion of Prince Edward Island. At the close 
of June these percentages ranged from 0-1 in 
Halifax, Regina and Vancouver to 1:3 in 
Edmonton. With the exception of the latter, 
every ‘city during this period registered less 
tham one per cent of unemployment. In com- 
parison with May conditions a fair expansion 
took place in Montreal, where the percentage 
of those without work declined from 1-2 to 
0:9. A slightly higher employment level pre- 
vailed in Winnipeg, while in Toronto the 
percentage remained unchanged at 0-3. In each 
of the other cities, Halifax, Saint John, Regina, 
Edmonton and Vancouver, very slight em- 
ployment increases were in evidence. In com- 
parison with the situation in June, a year ago, 
very much better conditions were apparent in 
Montreal where the percentage declined from 
5:7 to 0-9, while in Toronto there was a note- 
worthy increase, likewise, although it was not 
quite so pronounced, as the percentage in this 
case was down from 1-8 to 0:3. In Halifax, 
Saint John, Winnipeg and Regina, employment 
levels were appreciably higher, while in Ed- 
monton the percentage of those without work 
remained unchanged at 1:3. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
The level of the curve in June continued in 
the downward direction, which it has followed 
since the end of March, although in the month 
under review conditions were but very slightly 
improved. In comparison with June, a year 
ago, the point of the curve was at a much 
lower level, thus indicating noteworthy em- 
ployment expansion. , 

For the manufacturing industries 817 returns 
were tabulated having a combined membership 
of 255,357 persons, of whom 775, or a per- 
centage of 0:3 were without work, in com- 
parison with percentages of 0-4 in May and 
2-8 in June, 1942. As compared with the pre- 
ceding month employment levels for paper- 
makers and woodworkers were much: higher, 
as the unemployment percentages for these 
members were reduced from 1-8 to 0-2 and 
from 1:3 to 0:4, respectively. Minor employ- 
ment increases were in evidence also among 
soft drink workers, bakers and confectioners, 
electric current employees, etc., fur and clay, 
glass and stone workers. Among the organi- 
zations, in which the members were reported 
as fully employed at both dates were cigar and 
tobacco, textile and carpet workers, butchers, 
meat and fish packers, rubber, jewellery and 
mineral products workers. The percentage of 
unemployed members among garment. workers, 
which group includes both men’s and women’s 
clothing workers, remained unchanged at 0:3, 
while among hat, cap and glove workers, mem- 
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bers in the iron and steel trades and metal 
polishers, etc., the percentage of those with- 
out work in each case was 0-1, which was iden- 
tical with May conditions. Among union 
members in the printing and publishing or- 
ganizations, the percentage of those without 
work was up slightly from 0:5 to 0-6, while 
among leather, aluminum and chemical prod- 
ucts workers there were minor recessions also. 
A noteworthy decline in activity was reflected 
in reports received from unions in the un- 
classified manufacturing group, as the unem- 
ployment percentage for these workers ad- 
vanced from 3:2 to 6:1. As compared with 
conditions in June, a year ago, garment work- 
ers manifested a marked increase in available 
work, while the employment level for union 
members in the iron and steel trades was sub- 
stantially higher, also, as the percentage of 
those without work in that group declined 
from 1:1 to 0-1. Although a comparatively 
small number of members were involved in 
the change, unemployment among unclassified 
manufacturing workers was much reduced, as 
the unemployment percentage among these 
members declined from 23:1 to 6-1. Among 
the trades in which no unemployment was re- 
ported at either date, were cigar andi tobacco 
workers, electric current employees, etc., tex- 
tile and carpet workers, butchers, meat and 
fish packers, rubber and mineral products 
workers. 

Returns were tabulated from 57 unions of 
coal miners having a combined membership 
of 19,498 persons, of whom 64, or a percentage 
of 0-3 were unemployed, in comparison with 
percentages of 0:1 in May and 1:8 in June, 
1942. As in the previous month union mem- 
bers in New Brunswick and British Columbia 
did not report any unemployment, while in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta there were slight 
recessions only in available work. In com- 
parison with the situation in June, a year ago, 
decided employment expansion was noted in 
Alberta, where the percentage of members 
without work was down from 4:0 to 1:0. 
Moderate betterment was manifested in Nova 
Scotia, while in British Columbia the fper- 
centage declined slightly from 0-1 to full em- 
ployment. New Brunswick union members 
were reported as fully employed at both dates. 


For the metallic ores group reports from 4 
unions were received. These had a_ total 
membership of 10,229 persons, of whom 28, 
or a percentage of 0-3 were without work, as 
compared with a percentage of 0:1 in May; no 
unemployment was reported in June, a year 
ago. 

Returns were tabulated from 8 unions of 
non-metallic minera] workers, having a com- 
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bined membership of 3,585 persons, of whom 
100, or a percentage of 2-8 were unemployed. 
This percentage was identical with that re- 
corded in May; in June, 1942, the percentage 
of idle members was 5:2. 


Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 201 reports showing an aggre- 
gate membership of 34,490 persons. Of these, 
960, or a percentage of 2:8 were without work, 
in comparison with percentages of 2:6 in May 
and 5-8 in June, 1942. As compared with con- 
ditions in the previous month, employment 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers was sub- 
stantially improved, as the unemployment 
percentage in these trades was down from 
8:9 to 3:7. Although not many were involved, 
the percentage of unemployed members among 
steam shovel men was reduced from 4-0 to 
i-9 and for painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers from 0:3 to 0:1. The percentage of 
those without work among plumbers and 
steamfitters remained unchanged at 1-8, while 
among wood, wire and metal lathers no un- 
employment was recorded at either date. 
Carpenters and joiners indicated an unem- 
ployment percentage of 2-8, which was slightly 
higher, thus reflecting a minor contraction 
in work. Among smaller memberships, such 
as bridge and structural iron workers and 
electrical workers there were very slight em- 
ployment recessions, while for unclassified 
building workers the unemployment percen- 
tage of 5-1 was substantially higher, thus 
reflecting a rather marked decline in activity. 
Although comparatively few workers were in- 
volved, as the membership is small, the per- 
centage of unemployment among granite and 
stonecutters showed a pronounced increase, as 
it advanced from 4:8 to 18-7. In comparison 
with the situation in June, a year ago, em- 
ployment levels were much higher for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and carpenters 
and joiners. The percentages of members 
without work among smaller groups such as 
steam shovelmen and wood, wire and metal 
lathers were 1-9 and 0, or full employment, 
which were compared with percentages of 10-8 
and 12-6, respectively, in June, 1942. On the 
other hand as noted in the previous compari- 
son, employment among the small group of 
granite and stonecutters declined substantially, 
as the percentage of those without work in 
June, 1942, was 5-7. 


In the transportation industries 876 reports 
were tabulated having a total membership of 
85.256 persons, of whom 503, or a percentage 
of 0-6 were without work, in comparison with 
percentages of 0-7 in May and 1:4 in June, a 
year ago. Steam railway employees, whose 
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returns constituted over 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership were slightly better 
employed than in the previous month; among 
navigation workers a minor employment in- 
crease was recorded also. The percentages of 
unemployment were 1-1 and under 0-1 for 
teamsters and chauffeurs and street and elec- 
tric railway employees, respectively; these 
were identical with those shown in May. In 
comparison with the situation in June, 1942, 
navigation workers indicated pronounced ex- 
pansion in available work, while the employ- 
ment level for steam railway employees was 
considerably higher, also. Street and electric 
railway members reflected a very slight in- 
crease in activity, while among teamsters and 
chauffeurs the percentage of those without 
work remained unchanged. 

For the retail and wholesale trades, returns 
were received from 12 unions having a total 
membership of 2,423. As in the preceding 
month no unemployment was reported; in 
June a year ago, the percentage of those with- 
out work was 0:1. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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$ a 
oS a| 5 
Month Rae =: q g 
aa = 
Ay n 3 wo) 
oO) § - o) 
is iat = a O 
ro x tl © ° Q (5) 3 3 
i eal a ee oe ee ee 
Sh 8 st Se = = a 
CSE e orice: | eee 10S Three | es 
ZG Zul OVO Peal m ta. | mo 
Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4/26-4/23-7/20-0}15-8/22-6/21-6|22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0}13-0/25-2}24 -4/20-3}17-2|21-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7| 7-9/22-8}18-1]17-7|13-2/17-8/20-2)18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9} 8-6/20-9]14-3]12-6] 9-8]/15-4)16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4}18-9}12-0/10-1] 9-6/12-0}11-9|13-2 
Average 1937..... - 5-5] 5-2)15-6) 8-3] 9-0] 9-0/12-0/10-6)10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9|10-0]17-4}12-1)11-9} 9-1/12-3]14-0)18-1 
Average 1939..... 7-1) 9-0)16-0}11-1) 9-6} 8-9}12-3}12-0)12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7/11-0} 6-0] 7-3) 6-9] 9-7] 7-6] 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2-2) 2-3) 6-1) 3-4] 4-4] 3-4) 6-7] 4-5) 4-5 
Average 1942..... 1-1] 2-0) 2-9] 2-2) 2-5] 1-7] 2-9} 1-0] 2-2 
June 932: : 9-6)12-0/27-1/23-4}18-1]14-4)23-4)22-3/21-9 
June bao mpegs 13-8}13-0/26-2/23-3119-4)14-9/24-5/18-6/21-8 
June 1984s ere: 11-4] 7-3/22-9]15-9]17-0)12-1|24-8/17-2118-98 
June LOB Ts acca 12-2} 8-1)21-9}12-0)13-7| 9-4/20-1/13-2)15-4 
June 19362 2 SS: 6-7] 7-8|19-0)13-3} 8-4] 6-4]17-2}10-5/13-9 
June TOSI ME! 5-9} 4-7/15-3] 7-6) 5-7) 7-2116-6| 8-0/10-4 
June issn. 3:°6)14-8/17-1)12-4)12-5| 9-7)/17-8]14-3)13-5 
June LOSS... 6-3] 8-9]15-0) 9-7|10-2| 6-6)18-2] 9-7)11-6 
June 19202 2-4) 3-7/12-2} 4-9] 3-9] 3-4]14-6] 7-7] 7-6 
June 194th 2-0} 1-9] 6-2] 2-0} 4-3] 1-8]11-5] 3-8) 4-1 
June Ni): 1 sca 1-3} 4-7} 4-6] 1-6] 1-1] -9| 2-6] -9] 2-5 
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March 1943..... -6| +8} 2-2) 1-1] 1-1] 1-0] 1-1] -4] 1-3 
April 1945. ce -3/ 1-3] 1-6} -9] 1-3] -9} -8) -4| 1-0 
May 1943..... Ol Leo el Sie Sis FSR GeO eT 
June 1Ga Ses © -3) 1-1] 1-0) -4| -6} -6/ 1-1) -1] -6 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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For unions of civic employees 107 returns 
were tabulated, with a total membership of 
115314 persons of whom 6, or a percentage of 
G-l were without work, in comparison with 
less than 0-1 per cent in May and 0:1 in June, 
1942. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
returns were received from 143 unions, in which 
the combined membership was 12,950 per- 
sons, of whom 100, or a percentage of 0:8 were 
without work, as compared with percentages 
of 1-2 in, May and 0-7 in June, a year ago. 
The employment level was somewhat higher 
than. that of the previous month for hotel and 
restaurant, theatre and stage employees and 
unclassified workers. Among barbers the per- 
ceniage of unemployment was 0-3 which was a 
very slight decrease, thus reflecting a very 
minor improvement. The percentage of those 
without work among stationary engineers and 
firemen remained unchanged at 0:5. In com- 
parison with conditions in June, 1942, theatre 
and stage employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen registered slightly more employ- 
ment. The percentages of those without 
work among barbers and unclassified workers 


Shortage of Teachers 


[t is pointed out by Education for Victory, 
official biweekly of the United States 
Office of Edueation, that “among the serious 
threats to the present ‘school generation’ is 
that involved in the growing shortage of per- 
sonally qualified and professionally prepared 
teachers. The schools most affected are, by 
and large, those in greatest need of highgrade 
services, such as rural and village schools, where 
for all too many years less prepared and in- 
experienced teachers have frequently been 
employed. But included also are teachers in 
many special-subject fields in which war and 
defence demands for service have been heavy.” 

State and local school officials, members of 
legislatures, boards of education, teacher- 
education associations and interested citizens 
are secking means of mitigating the seriousness 
of the present situation and of the immediate 
future. 

The Superintendent of Schools for North 
Carolina is quoted as saying: “If the war 
should last two or three years during which 
time only a few people attended college to 
prepare to teach, there would be a period of 
some ten years before we could again expect 
an adequate supplv of teachers.” 
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were 0:3 and 0, or full employment; these were 
identical with the percentages recorded for 
these members in June, a year ago. Employ- 
ment among hotel and restaurant employees 
was moderately contracted, as the percentage 
advanced from 0:6 to 2:2. 


Returns were tabulated from 2 unions of 
fishermen, in which the combined membership 


-was 2,775 persons, all of whom were employed, 


in comparison with unemployment percentages 
of 0-1 in May and 6-2 in June, 1942. 

Reports were received from 5 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was 4,518 all of whom were employed. 
The unemployment percentages for these 
workers in May was 0:9 and. in June a year 
ago, 1t was 3°7. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
June of each year from 1932 to 1941, inclusive, 
and from June, 1942, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the months included in Table I. 


in the United States 


The genesis of the difficulty appears to be 
the attraction of the armed forces for women 
teachers as well as men and the high wage 
scales in wartime industries. The latter are 
held to be “quite beyond the possibilities of 
most school budgets.” Nevertheless, the edu- 
cational authorities in more than half of the 
States have taken definite action to increase 
teachers’ salaries, through outright grants to 
local districts. These State appropriations are 
usually definitely earmarked for the payment 
of bonuses to teachers, although in some in- 
stances other school employees and certain 
administrative costs may receive percentages 
of the benefit. 

In addition to the raising of salaries, other 
factors are also being given attention, in efforts 
to increase public appreciation of the impor- 
tance and value of the teaching profession, not 
only in wartime, but in times of peace as well. 
This implies the need for maintaining high 
standards of instruction and in disabusing the 
public mind of the conception that certain 
occupations in wartime industries contribute 
more to the war effort than teaching. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 
Seamen—Public Service—Manpower—Minimum Wages in British 
Columbia, Quebec and Nova Scotia—Saskatchewan 
Hospital Employees 


hae ta of a wartime shortage of certifi- 
cated officers, boats occupied in gill-net 
collecting on the British Columbia coast have 
been exempted from the obligation under the 
Canada Shipping Act to carry certificated 
Masters. The authority of the Minister of 
Transport to dispose of the wages of deceased 
seamen has been extended to cases involving 
amounts up to $500. A consolidation and 
revision of the Orders in Council regarding 
leave of absence for employees of the Public 
Service who become members of the Armed 
Forces has been issued. Recent Orders in 
Council relating to labour supply, which are 


listed below, are summarized elsewhere in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. . 

In the provincial field, British Columbia 
has made provision for the payment of over- 
time in the minimum wage orders relating to 
the logging, sawmill, wood-working and box- 
manufacturing industries. Nova Scotia has 
revised four minimum wage orders governing 
the textile and needle trades, factories, shops 
and stores and beauty parlours. Superin- 
tendents of Mental Hospitals in Saskatchewan 
have been authorized to curtail the holidays 
of the attendant staff because of difficulties in 
obtaining substitutes. Quebec has renewed 
four minimum wage orders. 


Dominion 


Masters on Fishing Boats—Due to the 
shortage of certificated Masters,  gill-net 
collecting boats of over 10 tons gross tonnage 
operating in the vicinity of canneries on the 
British Columbia coast have been exempted 
for the duration of the war from the obliga- 
tion under the Canada Shipping Act to carry 
a certificated Master. The Order in Council 
(P.C. 5494), which was passed July 9 under 
the War Measures Act, stipulates that oper- 
ators of such boats may only take advantage 
of the exemption if a properly certificated 
Master is not available and if they see that a 
competent person is employed as Master. 


Seamen's Wages—The Order in Council 
authorizing the Minister of Transport to dis- 
pose of the wages owing to a deceased seaman 
by paying them to the seaman’s next of kin 
without court proceedings in cases where the 
wages are the seaman’s only assets and the 
amount involved is less than $100 (Lasour 
Gazmrre, June, 1943, p. 860) has been amended 
by Order in Council P.C. 5495 passed July 9 
under the War Measures Act. The amend- 
ment extends this provision to cases involving 
amounts up to $500. 

Public Service of Canada—The Orders in 
Council relating to employees of the Public 
Service of Canada who become members of 
the Armed Forces or of certain other forces 
of a similar nature have been consolidated 


and revised by P.C. 18/5610 passed July 15 
under the War Measures Act. Provision is 
made for protecting the positions, seniority 
and’ superannuation rights of such employees. 
Different arrangements apply to permanent 
and temporary employees. 


Manpower—tThe following Orders in Council 
relating to labour supply are summarized in 
the Manpower section of this month’s LaBour 
GazeTre, p. 1074. Compulsory Employment 
Order No. 5, July.31, withdrawing designated 
age-groups of men from further non-essential 
occupations; National Selective Service Order 
No. 6, June 30, governing the temporary 
seasonal employment of women in canneries 
and replacing an earlier Order ‘on this subject 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1948, p. 526); Na- 
tional Selective Service Order No. 7, July 29, 
allowing certain exemptions from the restric- 
tions on advertising; P.C. 6077, July 29, 
amending the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations (Lasour GazetTs, Jan- 
uary, 1943, p. 19) in regard to labour for coal 
mining; P.C. 5864, July 24, permitting the use 
of prisoners of war as resident labourers on 
farms or in other suitable employment; PC. 
5931, July 24, authorizing the use of members 
of the Military Forces in farming operations; 
and P.C. 5550, July 29, fixing wage scales for 
prisoners of war employed on labour projects 


- outside internment camps. 
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-(Lasour GaAzerre, 1937, p. 984). 
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Provincial 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Revisions of minimum wage Orders apply- 
ing to the logging, wood-working, sawmill and 
box-manufacturing industries were gazetted 
July 2 and 15. New provisions relating to the 
payment of overtime have been added with 
the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board, but the rates and most of the other 
provisions have not been altered. Order 1 
(1943) relating to the logging industry super- 
sedes a 1940 Order (Lasour Gazerte, 1940, p. 
1147). Order 49 (1943) governing the wood- 
working industry replaces a 1937 Order 
Order 50 
(1943) applying to sawmills and planing-mills 
also supersedes a 1937 Order and an amend- 
ment (Lasour Gazertn, 1937, p. 984; 1939, p. 
908). Order 55 (1943) for the box-manufactur- 
ing industry rescinds a 1938 Order (Lasour 
GaAZzETTp, 1988, p. 406). 


The provisions relating to overtime pay are 
similar in: most respects im the four new 
Orders. They apply to all workers in the 
wood-working industry and to workers in the 
logging, sawmill and box-manufacturing indus- 
tries west of the Cascade Mountains; and 
include workers in these four industries cov- 
ered by other minimum wage Orders. They 
stipulate that one and one-half times the 
regular wage rate must be paid for all hours 
in excess of eight a day and 48 a week. 
These are the maximum hours permitted in 
industrial undertakings under the British 
Columbia Hours of Work Act and they may 
only be exceeded in cases of emergency or in 
establishments receiving special permission 
from the Board of Industrial Relations. 


Special arrangements in regard to. overtime 
pay for three groups of workers are made 
under the revised Orders. (1) In the sawmill, 
wood-working and box-manufacturing indus- 
tries, stationary engineers, pumpmen, operat- 
ing millwrights, firemen, turbine operators and 
oilers are to be paid time and a half only 
after nine hours a day and 50 hours a week. 
(2) The Hours of Work Act permits workers 
and employers to arrange special systems of 
hours under which daily hours up to nine are 
permitted on certain days if less than eight 
hours are worked on other days, provided 
that weekly hours do not exceed 48. In 
addition a regulation under the Hours of 
Work Act authorizes night-shift workers in 
sawmills, planing-mills and shingle mills to 
work a 48-hour week in five nights instead of 
six, provided that no turn lasts more than 10 
hours (Lasour Gazntte, 1934, p. 641). Workers 
in the four industries to which the revised 


Orders apply who are covered by arrange- 
ments under these provisions are not to be 
paid at overtime rates until they have com- 
pleted the daily hours fixed’ by arrangement or 
agreement for the establishment. (3) The 
following occupations in the industries are 
exempt from the provisions relating to the 
payment of overtime: watchmen, caretakers, 
storekeepers, cook- and bunk-house employees, 
persons holding positions of management or 
supervision, first-aid attendants covered by 
Order 39 (Lasour Gazrrre, 1940, p. 1147) and 
workers in the transport industry governed by 
Orders 26 and 26A (LasBour Gazerte, 1940, pp. 
1147, 1258). In the logging industry, time- 
keepers, office workers employed on a monthly 
basis and all workers engaged exclusively in 
the transport of men or supplies are also 
exempt. 

No overtime rates have been set for workers © 
in the logging, sawmill and wood-working 
industries east of the Cascade Mountains. A 
regulation under the Hours of Work Act 
permits workers in sawmills, planing-mills and 
shingle-mills east of the Cascade Mountains 
to work a nine-hour day and a 54-hour week 
or a 10-hour day for five days to permit a 
half-holiday on the sixth day provided that 
their total hours do not exceed 54 (LasBour 
GazeTTn, 1934, p. 641). 


There has been no change in the other 
provisions of the Orders governing logging, 
sawmills and the wood-working industry 
except that the manufacture of plywood has 
been added to the list of operations covered 
by the wood-working Order and operations 
incidental to hauling by truck or rail are now 
covered by the logging Order. A number of 
provisions in the earlier Order applying to 
the box-manufacturing industry are not in- 
cluded in the revised Order but they relate 
chiefly to such matters as the semi-monthly 
payment of wages, the keeping of records and 
the posting of the minimum wage Order which 
are all provided for in other legislation of the 
Province. Employers in the industry are no 
longer required to post a schedule setting out 
the daily shifts and intervals free from duty 
arranged for each employee. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


Revisions of Orders 4, 6, 7 and 8 as amended 
by Order 10 were gazetted June 30 and July 
14. Order 10 (Lasour Gazette, 1941, p. 1110) 
raised by $1 the rates fixed by all orders in 
effect at the time it was passed, and in certain 
orders, including Orders 4 and 6, it reduced 
from 50 to 48 the maximum hours for which 
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the minimum weekly rates were to be paid. 
These changes have been incorporated in the 
revised Orders and certain additional changes 
have been made. The revisions are to be 
effective from July 1, 1943, and are subject to 
annual revision. They apply only to cities 
and incorporated towns in the Province. 


Order 4 (Lasour Gazette, 1939, p. 1111) 
governs women workers in the textile and 
needle trades including weaving, knitting, spin- 
ning, the making of wearing apparel, and the 
working in and on leather goods, boots, shoes 
and furs. In the revised Order the regular 
hourly rates and the overtime rates fixed by 
the 1939 revision of the Order have been 
eliminated. Part-time work and hours in 
excess of 48 a week are now to be paid on a 
pro rata basis. The starting rate for girls 
under 18 in towns with a population of less 
than 17,000 has been increased from $7 to 
$7.50 a week for the first six months. A 
clause has been added providing that the 
weekly minimum rates are to apply to a 
work-week of less than 44 hours if the normal 
working hours of the establishment are less 
than 44. All other provisions and rates are 
unchanged. Experienced workers must receive 
at least $12 a week in cities and $11 in towns. 
Inexperienced workers over I8 must be paid 
$10 in cities and $9 in towns for the first six 
months, $11 and $10 for the second six 
months, and thereafter at full rates. Girls 
under 18 are to be paid $8, $9.50 and $11 in 
cities and $7.50, $8.50 and $10 in towns during 
successive six months’ periods. At least 80 
per cent of the workers on piece-rates in any 
establishment must be paid the full minimum 
rates; the remainder may consist of handi- 
capped and inexperienced workers. 


Order 6 (Lazour Gazerrn, 1931, page 1192) 
applies to women working in all factories not 
covered by other Orders and in the paper 
trades which include printing, bookbinding, 
paper-box and paper-bag making, stationery 
manufacture and other trades making paper 
or paper products. The only new provision 
in the revised Order additional to the changes 
made by Order 10 is one stipulating that the 
weekly minimum rates are to apply to a work- 
week of less than 44 hours if the normal 
working hours of the establishment are less 
than 44. Otherwise they apply to a week of 
from 44 to 48 hours. All other provisions and 
rates are unchanged. Experienced workers 
must receive $12.a week in cities and $11 in 
towns. Inexperienced women over 18 years 
of age are to be paid $10 in cities and $9 in 
towns for the first six months, $11 and $10 
respectively for the second six months and 
thereafter they receive the full rates. Inex- 
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perienced girls under 18 must be paid $8, $9.50 
and $11 in cities and $7, $8.50 and $10 in towns 
for successive six months’ periods. 


Order 7 (Lasour Gazerrr, 1940, page 691) 
governs women workers in shops and stores 
and includes those engaged in millinery, dress- 
making, tailoring or fur sewing in connection 
with any shop or store. The changes made 
by Order 10 have been incorporated in the 
revised Order and in addition the learning 
period has been reduced and the hours pro- 
visions have been altered. For inexperienced 
adults over 18 years of age the learning period 
has been reduced from 18 to 6 months and for 
girls under 18 it was cut from 18 to 9 months. 
The rates may now apply to a work-week of 
from 44 to 48 hours or to the usual number of 
hours worked in the establishment if less than 
44. Formerly they applied to a 48-hour week 
or to the usual working hours if less than 48. 
Hours in excess of 48 are still regarded as 
overtime and are to be paid on a pro rata 
basis. A work-week of less than 44 hours, in- 
stead of 48 as before, is to be considered part- 
time work and paid at a proportionate rate. 
The weekly rates in effect under the revised 
Order are as follows: experienced workers in 
cities, $12; in towns, $11; inexperienced 
workers over 18, two three-month periods at 
$10 and $11 in cities and $9 and $10 in towns; 
girls under 18, three periods of three months 
each at $8, $9.50 and $11 in cities and $7, $8.50 
and $10 in towns. Under the former Order 
these rates applied to periods of six months 
each. 


Order 8 (Lasour Gazerrs, 1936, page 38) 
covers women working in beauty parlours or 
any establishment where hairdressing, mani- 
curing, permanent waving and similar occupa- 
tions connected with beauty culture are carried 
on. The revised Order contains the changes 
made by Order 10 and in addition the hours 
provisions have been altered in the same way 
as was done in Order 7. The minimum rates 
may now apply to a work-week of from 44 
to 48 or to the usual number of hours worked 
in the establishment if less than 44. Overtime 
is to be paid on a pro rata basis after 48 hours 
and hours of less tham 44 a week are to be 
regarded as part-time work and paid at pro- 
portionate rates. A new provision requires 
employers to allow one hour for supper if 
workers are called on to work in the evening. 
The other provisions are the same as in the 
former version as amended. Rates are as 
follows: experienced workers in cities, $12; in 
towns $11; inexperienced workers, three 
periods of six months each at $8, $9 and $11 
in cities and $7, $8 and $10 in towns. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Four minimum wage Orders were renewed 
by notices gazetted July 24. Order 23 apply- 
ing to tavern employees in the district of 
Montreal (Lasour Gazette, 1941, page 959): is 
to remain in effect until August.1, 1944. The 
others were renewed to September 1, 1944. 
They are: Order 14 governing maintenance 
men working in office buildings, apartment 
houses and other public buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Montreal (Lasour Gazetrs, 1938, 
pages 1099, 1236; 1940, page 124) Order 28 
relating to dyeworks and laundries in the city 
of Quebec and town of Quebec-West (Lasour 
GazettE, 1939, page 1003; 1940, page 447) and 
Order 29 concerning taxicabs and: automobiles 
for hire in the cities of Quebec and Levis 
(Lasour GAZETTE, 1939, page 1002). 
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Public. Service of Saskatchewan 


Superintendents of Mental Hospitals have 
been authorized by an Order in Council gazet- 
ted July 15 to reduce from three weeks to one 
the annual holiday with pay granted to mem- 
bers of the Public Service of Saskatchewan. 
An earlier Order (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1943, 
page 1034) authorized a one-week reduction 
for Public Service employees in departments 
or hospitals where acute shortages of staff 
existed. The latest Order only applies to 
“attendant staff.’ Compensatory pay is to 
be granted to the employees concerned at the 
end of the fiscal year, computed on the basis 
of the employee’s salary at the time he would 
ordinarily have received his three weeks’ holi- 
day. Recommendations for curtailment must 
be approved by the Minister of Public Health 
and due consideration given to the health of 
the workers in making such recommendations. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Appeal Court Affirms Judgment Hold- 
ing Owner of Railway Car Responsible 
for Injury to Railway Employee 


An appeal against a judgment of the Alberta 
Supreme Court awarding damages to a railway 
worker who had been injured as a result of 
a defective handhold on a railway car (LABOUR 
Gazette, April, 1943, p. 528). was dismissed 
with costs by the Appellate Division of the 
same Court on July 17. The midway-show 
company owning the railway car brought the 
appeal on the ground that it was not respon- 
sible for the accident because it was the duty 
of the railway company on whose lines the 
car was being operated to inspect it for 
defects. Two cases were cited in which the 
principle had been stated that when A passes 
a chattel to the control of B and B has an 
opportunity to inspect the chattel, A is not 
responsible for accidents caused by defects in 
the chattel. 


The Court pointed out, however, that in 
both these cases it. was held that A is not 
responsible for accidents caused by a defect 
“which ts not secret”, but in the present case 
the evidence showed that the defect was not 
evident to the worker and was therefore a 
“trap”, In such a case A was responsible 
and ought to have known of the hidden danger 
in a handhold which had been in use for 12 
years and was subject to considerable vibra- 
tion and exposure which would rot the wood 
and rust the screws. The Court held, more- 
over, that even if the worker was merely 
considered as an “invitee” on the appellant 


company’s property it was that company’s 
duty to take reasonable care by proper inspec- 
tion to prevent injury to him from hidden 
dangers, and its “careless reliance upon the 
railway companies may well be likened to the 
lack of care in the choice of a servant or 
agent”. Smith v. Conklin and Garret Limited 
(No. 2) (1943) 2 Western Weekly Reports 622. 


Ontario Appeal Court Upholds Validity of 
Industrial Standards Act and Schedule 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on June 30 
dismissed. with costs the appeal of a number 
of manufacturers of men’s and boys’ clothing 
against the decision of a lower court which 
had found that the Ontario Industrial Stand- 
ards Act was intra vires and that a schedule 
of wages and hours established by Order in 
Council under the Act for the appellants’ 
industry was valid (Lasour Gazerrr, 1942, 
p. 1504). 


The appellants had attacked the constitu- 
tional validity of the Act on three grounds: 
(1) that the assessment of employers and 
workers provided for in certain schedules to 
cover administrative costs was a form of 
indirect taxation; (2) that the provision of 
penalties for non-compliance with the Act 
invaded the Dominion’s power over criminal 
law; and (3) that the Act conflicted with the 
Dominion Combines Investigation Act and 
the latter occupied the field. The lower court 
had held: (1) that the assessment was not a 
tax but a payment for services rendered; (2) 
that the Act, while affecting criminal law, was 
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not legislation relating to criminal law, but 
was legislation within the province’s power 
over property and civil rights; and (8) that 
since the Combines Investigation Act dealt 
with commodities and the Industrial Standards 
Act dealt with wages and hours of workpeople, 
they could not be said to conflict or occupy 
the same field of legislation. 

The Appeal Court agreed with the reasoning 
of the lower court on the question of con- 
stitutional validity. Mr. Justice Kellock 
pointed out that the formulation of legislation 
by persons familiar with the conditions of an 
industry, as was dione under the Act by 
representatives of employees and employers 
in an industry, was not the act of a “combine” 
within the meaning of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, which stipulates that a “combine” 
must be detrimental to the public. He held 
further that the provincial legislature had. full 
power to enact everything provided for in the 
schedule. Chief Justice Robertson, while not 
accepting the contentions of the appellants in 
regard to the question of constitutionality, 
questioned the validity of one clause in the 
schedule which stipulated that the minimum 
rates for all parts of the province other than 
five named counties might be 124 per cent 
lower than the rates set in the schedule. 
Since the whole province had been created a 
zone he doubted whether, under the Act, 
different rates could be set for different areas 
within the zone. He considered that the 
clause. in question did not establish any 
minimum rate, and the Act specifies that a 
schedule may only “establish the minimum 
rates of wages”. 

The appellants attacked the validity of the 
schedule on the ground that certain of the 
statutory requirements for the promulgation 
of a schedule were not complied with. In 
particular, they objected to the procedure 
adopted in calling the conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers to draw 
up a schedule. 


In the lower court it was found that the 
procedure was proper and, moreover, that 
since the methods of convening and conduct- 
ing a conference were not prescribed in the 
statute, they were matters of administrative 
discretion with which a Court should not 
interfere. It was held, too, that before the 
Order in Council was passed making the 


schedule binding, the appellants might have 


asked the Court to interfere on grounds of 
irregularity of procedure, but that after the 
schedule was law, the Court had no power to 
interfere if the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, in promulgating the schedule, had acted 
on the recommendation of the Minister and 
“so in conformity with the Act. 
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Chief Justice Robertson in the Appeal Court, 
disagreed with this latter view. He considered 
that the power of the Minister to recommend 
a schedule and of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to declare it binding could only be 
exercised validiy in regard to a schedule the 
origin of which was in accordance with the 
statute. If any of the statutory requirements 
had not been fulfilled, the Court. could declare 
a schedule invalid. In the present case the 
burden of proof that the statutory require-- 
ments had not been complied with rested 
with the appellants who had attacked its 
validity. In the Court’s opinion the appellants 
had: failed to prove their allegations and the 
fact that the respondents might not have 
proved the validity of the schedule was 
immaterial. 

Chief Justice Robertson agreed with the 
trial judge that the Court should not, in 
general, interfere with matters left to the 
discretion of the Minister such as determining 
whether the schedule was agreed to by a 
sufficient representation of employers and 
workers. However, if the Minister used his 
discretion in a way which would constitute a 
fraud on the statutory provisions, the Court 
should interfere. For example, the Minister 
might give insufficient notice of a conference 
or declare any gathering of persons a confer- 
ence of employers and workers. In the 
present. case, however, the evidence had not 
shown that the method of convening the 
conference was insufficient nor that the Min- 
ister’s discretion was improperly used, so the 
Court should not interfere. 

The other members of the Court concurred 
in this opinion. Mr. Justice Gillanders was 
of the opinion that the Court could decide if 
there had been a conference and if a schedule 
had been submitted by the conference, but it 
should not interfere with the administrative 
procedure for calling and conducting the con- 
ference, provided that no one was deprived of 
a right or suffered injury as a result of the 
procedure adopted. While he considered that 
the procedure in the present case was open to 
technical criticism, he believed that it was 
adopted in good faith and that the results 
would not have been materially different if 
the most proper procedure had been used. 
Mr. Justice Kellock declared that the fact 
that the notice convening the conference did 
not come to the attention of all employers 
and workers was not sufficient ground for 
declaring that no conference had been held. 
Moreover, the evidence had not shown that 
the statutory requirements were not fulfilled. 


Therefore in his opinion the schedule was 


valid. Tolton Manufacturing Co. Limited 
et al v. Advisory Committee for the Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing Industry for the Province 
of Ontario (1943) Ontario Weekly Notes 443. 
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Company Official Convicted of Violating 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act by 
Submitting False Return 


An accountant employed by a printing firm 
was found guilty by the Montreal Superior 
Court on April 12 of submitting a false return 
to the Joint Committee of the Printing Trades 
for Montreal and district in violation of the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act. Section 
43 of the Act makes it an offence to transmit 
knowingly any false or mexact information 
or report required in connection with the ad- 
ministration of a decree established by Order 
in Council under the Act. In interpreting this 
section Chief Justice Perrault held that such 
an offence could be committed by anyone— 
employer, worker or other person. 

The printing trades on the island of Mont- 
real and within a 100-mile radius are governed 
by a decree which was passed in April, 1941, 
and is administered by a Joint Committee of 
employers and workers. The firm concerned 
in the case was situated in Zone 1 (Island of 
Montreal and 10-mile radius) where regular 
working hours are fixed by the decree at nine 
a day and 44 a week. Time and one-half must 
be paid for the first three hours’ overtime and 
double time thereafter. A premium of 15 
per cent on all rates must be paid to night- 
shift workers. 

It was established by the evidence that an 
employee named Bolduc had worked three and 
four hours’ overtime on several evenings in 
August, 1942, after completing his nine-hour 
day-shift. He had been paid the day rate 
plus 15 per cent for the overtime instead of 
time and one-half or double time. The report 
submitted to the primting trades’ Joint Com- 
mittee for the month of August by the 
accountant, Lescarbeau, who kept the books 
and time-sheets of the firm, stated that Bolduc 
had worked not more than 44 hours in any of 
the four weeks. Lescarbeau admitted that this 
was a false statement but said that mention 
of the overtime had been omitted because 
the firm was to be reimbursed by a third party 
for the cost of Bolduc’s overtime. Chief Justice 
Perrault refused to accept this as justification 
for the submission of a false return and found 
Lescarbeau guilty of violating Section 43. 
He referred to a recent decision of Mr. Justice 
Archambault, who in a similar case, had up- 
held the acquittal of a company official charged 
with submitting a false return on the ground 
that the official had merely prepared the false 
return and the company had submitted it 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1943, page 865). In 
the present case, however, the Court held 
that Lescarbeau had both prepared and sub- 
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mitted the returm himself and knew it was 
false. Lescarbeau was ordered to pay the 
minimum fine of $200 and cost or in default 


of payment to spend one month in Jail. Comite 


Paritaire de UIndustrie de lImprimerie de 
Montreal v. Lescarbeau (1943) Rapports Judi- 
ciares de Quebec, Cour Superieure 160. 


Quebec Court Holds that Improperly Dis- 
charged Seaman had Claim for Wages until 
Contract Legally Terminated 


Holding that a seaman had a claim for 
wages until properly discharged in accordance 
with the requirements of the Canada Shipping 
Act, Chief Justice Bond in the Montreal 
Superior Court on May 1 quashed with costs 
two writs of certiorari granted by Mr. Justice 
Tyndale on March 8 to a shipping company. 
The company had been ordered by the 


' Recorder of the City of Montreal to pay two 


discharged seamen amounts representing wages 
from the date of their discharge to the time 
of their return to the port at which they had 
been articled. On the ground that the sea- 
men’s claims were for damages for breach of 
contract rather than for wages, and therefore 
outside the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s 


Court, the company had obtained writs of 


certiorari to halt execution of the judgments 
of the Recorder’s Court. The Superior Court 
in quashing the writs delivered two identical 
judgments. 

In the case of Thomas Young, a ship’s cook, 
the evidence established that he had been 
articled at Montreal and was to be paid off 
in a Canadian port. The Canada Shipping 
Act stipulates that a discharged seaman must 
be given a certificate of discharge, and that 
his passage home and maintenance while en 
route must be paid by his former employer. 

Young was put ashore at a port in England 
and, paid all but $44.70 of the wages earned by 
him. His passage and maintenance back to 
Montreal were also paid by the shipping 
company, but he was not given a certificate 
of discharge. He sued for the unpaid wages 
and for wages from the time he was put ashore 
in England until his return to Montreal on 
the ground that he was articled to be paid off 
in a Canadian port. The case was heard by 
the Recorder of the City of Montreal under 
sec. 206 of the Canada Shipping Act which 
permits seamen’s actions for wages amounting 
to not more than $250 to be dealt with in 
a summary manner. The Recorder awarded 
the seaman his claim in full. 

The shipping company, in applying for a 
writ of certiorari, to halt execution of the 
judgment contended that the action was not 
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for wages and therefore outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Recorder’s Court. It claimed that 
the Shipping Master at the English port had 
undersigned the seaman’s discharge and thus 
terminated the contract, so that the seaman 
could not claim wages but might sue for 
damages resulting from the company’s failure 
to give him a certificate of discharge. Such 
an action, however, would have to be dealt 
with in the common law courts. 

Chief Justice Bond agreed that most defini- 
tions of seamen’s wages limited them to com- 
pensation for services om board ship, but 
cited various authorities and related cases in 
which the opinion was expressed that a sea- 
man’s lien for wages was not limited to the 
wages earned by him whilst actually on board 
the ship but extended to wages due after a 
wrongful termination of the contract. He also 
referred to an English case in which it was 
stated that “where there has been merely a 
breach of contract by the employer the con- 
tract subsists and can be made the subject 
of a simple claim for wages unless the seaman 
has accepted the repudiation of the contract, 
in which case, his claim becomes one for 
damages.” On this principle, the present case 
was a simple claim for wages since “it is com- 
mon ground between the parties that the agree- 
ment was not terminated by mutual consent.” 
Therefore, “the contract continued to subsist 
until it was established that Young had been 
properly discharged or until his return to 
Canada,” and the dispute was within the juris- 
diction of the Recorder as a claim for wages 
up to a definite date. Furness Withy & Com- 
pany Linuted v. Recorder EF. J. McManamy, 
Montreal Superior Court, May 1, 1943. 


English Court Interprets “Trade Dispute” in 
Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order 


A Divisional Court in England was recently 
. called upon to decide if a dispute between 
a trade union and a printing company over 
the reinstatement of certain employees of the 
company was a “trade dispute” within the 
meaning of the definition in the Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order of July 18, 1940 (Lasour Gazerre, 
1940, p. 760). The Order provides for the 
settling of disputes which cannot otherwise 
be resolved by a National Arbitration 
Tribunal appointed from panels representing 
employers, workers and the general public. 
Either party to a dispute may report it to 
the Minister of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. The Minister then directs that the 
matter be dealt with by any existing machin- 
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ery for settling disputes established by a 
collective agreement in the industry, or in 
the absence of such machinery, he takes other 
steps to promote a settlement. If a settle- 
ment is not reached within a reasonable 
time the Minister refers the matter to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. 


The case, which was reported in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for May, 1948, 
arose when the ban on the publication of 
the Daily Worker was lifted in the summer 
of 1942. The National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants applied to the Keable 
Press Ltd., which publishes the newspaper, 
for the reinstatement of the members of the 
Society who had been employed by the 
Company when publication ceased in January, 
1941. The-Company agreed to reinstate all 
the workers who, were available except one 
named Howard, but when some of the others 
refused to commence work on the day before 
the first. issue was due to appear (September 
7) the Company reinstated Howard on a pro- 
visional basis pending further negotiations. 
Subsequent negotiations failed to settle the 
issue and on October 26, the Company dis- 
missed Howard. The Union then reported 
to the Minister of Labour and National 
Service that a dispute existed between the 
Company and those of its employees who 
were members of the Union, and the Min- 
ister referred the question to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal for settlement. 


Before the Tribunal, the Company con- 
tended that the dispute was not between the 
Company and its employees but between 
the Company and the Union, and that this 
did not constitute a “trade dispute” within 
the meaning of the definition in the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order. The definition stated that “trade 
dispute means any dispute or difference 
between employers and workmen, or between 
workmen and workmen connected with the 
employment or non-employment or the terms 
of the employment or with the conditions of 
labour of any person.” 

The Tribunal declared that it had no 
power to decide if a “trade dispute” existed 
and adjourned the proceedings so that the 
Company might apply to the Court for an 
Order of Prohibition restraining the Tribunal 
from acting in the matter. The Court heard 
the case on April 16 and 19 and ruled that 
there was the most ample evidence that a 
trade dispute within the meaning of the defini- 
tion existed between the Company and, work- 
men in its employ. The Minister had, there- 
fore, correctly referred the matter to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal which had. jur- 
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isdiction to deal with the issue. The King v. 
the National Arbitration Tribunal ex parte 
the Keable Press Lid., Divisional Court, April 
16 and 19, 1943. 

A second legal case, reported in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for June, arose out of the 
matter when six members of the London 
Machine Branch of the National Society of 
Operative Printers and Assistants applied in 
the High Court for an injunction restraining 
the Society from expelling them or for a 
declaration that they were still entitled to be 
regarded as members. They charged that the 
Society had attempted to expel them for 
“conduct detrimental to the interests of the 
Society” because they had refused to take 
part in a strike called by the secretary to 
protest at the failure of the Keable Press Lid., 
to reinstate Howard. The Society in its 
defence claimed that the instructions given 
by the secretary to the plaintiffs did not 
amount to the calling of a strike. The High 
Court considered, however, that the instruc- 
tions were definitely intended to bring about 
a cessation of work which would constitute 
a breach of the workers’ contract with the 
Keable Press Lt. Moreover, as the dispute 
had not been reported to the Ministry of 
Labour in accordance with the conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order, 
it was illegal for the workers to strike in 
connection with such a dispute. Mr. Justice 
Hallett held that the workers could not be 
validly expelled for failure to obey instruc- 
tions to do something illegal. The Court 
granted the injunction and a declaration that 
each of the six workers was entitled to be 
regarded as a member of the Society. Ward 
and Others v. Isaacs and Others, High Court 
of Justice, May 20, 1943. 


English Court Upholds Right of National 
Arbitration Tribunal to deal with 
Dispute in Industry where Trade 
Board in Existence 


The King’s Bench of the High Court of 
Justice in Great Britain recently dismissed 
four applications for an Order of Prohibition 
preventing the National Arbitration Tribunal 
from hearing certain trade disputes which had 
been referred to it by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service. The applicants were 
the Imperial Tobacco Company Ltd. and 
others. The dispute in which the Imperial 
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Tobacco Company was involved was a claim 
by youths doing work formerly done by adults 
to be paid adult rates, and the other com- 
panies were concerned with claims for an 
increase in rates up to those paid by Imperial. 

The National Arbitration Tribunal was 
established in July, 1940, under the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order (Lasour GazxTTr, 1940, p. 760). 
This Order provided that the Tribunal was 
set up “for the purpose of settling trade 
disputes which cannot otherwise be deter- 
mined.” A dispute may be reported to the 
Minister by either party and the Minister 
may either refer it to any existing machinery 
which he considers suitable, or, if no suitable 
machinery exists, he may refer it to the 
Tribunal. 


It was argued that the National Arbitration 
Tribunal had no jurisdiction in the matter 
as a Trade Board had been established for 
the industry under the provisions of the 
Trade Board Acts, 1909-18, and that this 
Board should deal with the disputes. In the 
argument emphasis was laid on the phrase, 
“which cannot otherwise be determined,” in 
the Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order. 

The Court held that the only duty of a 
Trade Board was to fix minimum wages and 
that its jurisdiction differed from that of the 
National Arbitration ‘Tribunal which was 
authorized to deal with such disputes as those 
in which the applicants were involved. In 
any case, even if the Trade Board did have 
the right to deal with the disputes in question 
that would not justify the issue of the pro- 
hibition asked for. The Court could not 
prevent one body from functioning merely 
because there might be some _ alternative 
method of dealing with the question and 
there appeared to be no threat by the 
National Arbitration Tribunal to usurp 
powers which it did not legally possess. In 
regard to the words “which cannot otherwise 
be determined”, the Court was of the opinion 
that the Order had to be construed as a 
whole to see what its purpose really was. 
Rex v. National Arbitration Tribunal, ex 
parte Imperial Tobacco Company  Ltd., 
British Tobacco Company Ltd., Godfrey 
Phillips Lid., and Andrath Tobacco Company 
Ltd., High Court of Justice, King’s Bench 
Division, May 21, 1948. 


Labour and Industry in Manitoba, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan 


Review of Annual Reports of Provincial Departments of Labour 


ECENTLY the annual reports of the 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia Departments 
of Labour, and the Bureau of Labour and 


Public Welfare of Saskatchewan, were received 
in the Department. A summary of each 
report appears below. 


Manitoba 


The annual report of the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Labour for the period, May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, reviews the administration 
of the various ‘Asis coming within the pur- 
view of that department: 


Inspections—During the fiscal period 1941- 
42, a total of 26,563 inspections were made 
and 12,624 orders were issued under the Acts 
administered by the department. In Win- 
nipeg and district 3,379 inspections were made 
under the Factories Act resulting in 1,973 
orders for improvement of safety conditions 
and 123 for the amelioration of health and 
sanitary facilities. In the remainder of the 
province, Factories Act inspections during the 
fiscal year numbered 341 and resulted in 272 
safety orders and 13 orders dealt with condi- 
tions of health and. sanitation. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—The 
total number of fatal accidents reported dur- 
ing the fiscal year was 396, classified as 
follows: industrial, 33; traffic, 65; home fatal- 
ties, 107; general fatalities, 191. Of the home 
fatalities 54 were caused by falls and 27 by 
asphyxiation, Under the heading of general 
fatalities, 53 were due to drowning and 35 
resulted from aeroplane accidents. 


The report states that a very extensive 
safety campaign was conducted at the end of 
May, 1941. All organizations interested in 
safety, such as insurance companies, safety 
committees, motor league, police departments, 
etc., had their safety work co-ordinated 
through the Accident-Prevention Branch of 
the Department of Labour, which became 
the recognized clearing-house for safety 
information. 


Building Trades—During the 
there were approximately 940 residences 
erected in Greater Winnipeg, the cost of 
which amounted to $3,655,050. Under con- 
tracts let by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply additions were made to ten air 
stations within the province. Several large 
industrial and commercial projects were also 
carried to completion. In all 645 inspections 
were made and 189 orders issued under the 
Building Trades Protection Act during the 
fiscal year. 


fiscal year 


Fair Wages—During the fiscal year, the 
Fair Wage Board held 13 meetings and one 
Public Hearing in connection with the Revision 
of the Fair Wage Schedule. The provincial 
Department of Labour was authorized by 
the federal government to admunister the 
fair wages as specified in all contracts issued 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply. 

There were 137 wage claims adjusted and 
the amount of $6,727.41 collected and paid 
out to claimants. There were 16 informations 
laid against two contractors for non-payment 
of wages. Thirteen convictions were obtained 
and in three instances the contractor pleaded 
guilty and was ordered to pay all the costs 
of the court and the wages due. Inspections 
to the number of 1,397 were made and 301 
orders issued during the fiscal year. 


Strikes and Lockouts—At the 1941-42 ses- 
sion of the legislature the Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act was amended to provide 
that if the majority of the employees who 
are members of the union affected grant the 
necessary authority at a duly called meeting, 
a Board may be requested. Previously, the 
Act required that before union members could 
request a Board, there must be authorization 
signed by a majority of the union members 
affected. Following the introduction of the 
Dominion Government’s wage control policy 
late in 1941, conciliation boards under the 
Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act could 
not arbitrate on questions regarding wages, 
all such being referred to the Regional War 
Labour Board.. ‘ 

During the fiscal year ten applications for 
boards of conciliation were filed with the 
registrar, as compared with six the previous 
year. 


Fire Losses—Fires to the number of 1,923 
occurred in Manitoba during the year causing 
an insured property loss of $1,102,561.97. The 
uninsured loss was estimated at $110,256.20, 
making a total loss of $1,212,818.17 (per capita 
loss $1.67 as compared with $1.42 for the 
previous year). Seventy-seven per cent of 
the fires occurred in dwellings with am insured 
property loss of $360,623. Eleven persons 
lost their lives by fire, seven of whom were 
children, two women and two men. 
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Nova 


The annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Nova Scotia for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1942, states that there 
was an over all increase in industrial employ- 
ment in that province of 32-5 per cent over 
1941. The most notable expansion was in 
the Halifax zone. Employment of members 
of trade unions at the end of October, 1942, 
however—with reference only to organiza- 
tions reporting—showed a very slight employ- 
ment contraction as compared with October, 
1941. For coal miners in Nova Scotia, the 
unemployment percentage of 0-7 per cent 
remained unchanged. 

The report discusses in some detail the 
war emergency training methods being applied 
in the province, in co-operation with the 
Federal Government. These include appren- 
ticeship projects, youth training, training for 
women in industry and courses for men and 
women enlisted in the armed forces. Details 
are given of the work of the factory inspector, 
the Minimum Wage Board and the Fisher- 
men’s Loan Board. 


Youth Training—Youth training projects 
were continued throughout the year with 
assistance from the Federal Treasury. “There 
were three distinct projects of a single nature 
maintained by the Provincial Department of 
Labour and administered by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of 
Education. There were the apprenticeship 
training centres in North Sydney, Sydney and 
Glace Bay. These were supported jointly by 
the Dominion, Province and Municipalities 
and the expense divided among them in 
the proportions of forty, forty and twenty 
per cent respectively. They had been estab- 
lished in the depression period before the 
war to help solve the problems of unem- 
ployed youth. A modified form of appren- 
ticeship had been established in these com- 
munities whereby young men were taken into 
business and industrial establishments and 
attached as assistants to skilled workers to 
learn trades. .. .” 


Training for Women—By the spring of 1942 
the shortage of manpower was becoming 
evident and attention was directed to the 
employment. of women in industry. The 
training centres were thrown open to women, 
and considerable progress was made. To meet 
the rapidly increasing demand for clerical 
workers two of the training centres devoted 
their attention almost entirely to training 
students in commercial work. Courses extend- 
ing over periods of from seven to eight 
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Scotia 


months were provided. Several hundred girls 
were transferred to Ontario for employment 
in wartime industries. 


War Emergency .Training—Trade training 
to meet various needs arising from the war 
emergency, however, constituted the main 
effort in: vocational education. In the main 
it was given to two distinct types of students: 
(1) Those who are prepared for employment 
in war industries and (2) members who have 
already enlisted in the armed services. 
Practically all of the instruction consists of 
specialized intensive trade, technical, and 
clerical courses of two to six months’ dura- 
tion. The aim is to give enough knowledge 
and skill to the student, so that he may 
function usefully in a definite occupation. 


Both personal interviews and psychological 
tests were used in selecting trainees. In all, 
648 men and 51 women were given the war 
emergency training courses during the year 
and of these 471 men and 16 women were 
placed in employment. In the army trade 
training courses, 589 men and 43 women com- 
pleted the prescribed work. 


Labour Disputes—During 1942 there was a 
drop of 40-43 per cent in the number of 
workers involved in strikes as compared with 
1941. There was a corresponding drop in the 
loss of man-days of 41-33 per cent. The 
Joint Adjustment Board gave decision in 32 
industrial disputes, an increase of fourteen 
over 1941. 


Accident Prevention—Owing to the rapid 
development of industry to meet wartime 
requirements and the consequent employment 
of many untrained or partly trained workers— 
both men and women—much attention was 
given to accident prevention and the main- 
tenance of as suitable working conditions as 
the use of many old and improvised buildings 
would permit. 


Minimum Wage Board—The Minimum 
Wage Board worked in close co-operation 
with the Dominion Government through the 
National War Labour Board, the Regional 
War Labour Board and the Selective Service. 
It is noteworthy that coincident with the 
great increase in the employment of women 
there were increases in the average weekly 
wages paid them in every industry, the most 
notable being in small factories and in the 
paper trades. The 1941 average weekly wage 
in these lines was $13.29. In 1942 it was 
$17.77. 
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Saskatchewan 


Covering the year ending December 31, 
1942, the eighth report since the present 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare of 
Saskatchewan was formed in 1934 also con- 
stitutes the twenty-second report since the 


Bureau of Labour and _ Industries was 
organized in 1920. 
Strikes and Lockouts—There were two 


strikes in Saskatchewan during the calendar 
year 1942. The first was in a Moose Jaw 
steam laundry and was caused by a demand 
for union recognition and also to decide which 
specific union should act as bargaining agent. 
The strike lasted three days and the union 
requested by the workers was recognized by 
the management. The second strike occurred 
in a steam laundry at Saskatoon. It too, was 
due to a demand for union recognition. 
Although the strike began in mid-September, 
it was not terminated when the annual report 
was issued, the management of the laundry 
being able to obtain a sufficient number of 
workers to carry on the work of the plant. 

One Day’s Rest in Seven Act—This Act was 
amended in 1942, so that, when the mayor of 
a city to which this act applies proclaims any 
day to be a Civic holiday, the provisions of 
this act should not apply to the shops in 
that city in respect to the week which includes 
such holiday. During the year 1942 it was 
found necessary to give numerous warnings 
and order back wages to the amount of 
$23 affecting two firms and three employees; 
but no action was taken in the courts to 
enforce compliance with the provisions of 
the Act. 


Freedom of Trade Union Association Act. 
As required under the Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act, 127 associations filed 
a copy of their constitution and by-laws with 
the Minister of Labour as well as lists of the 
names and addresses of their officers and the 
number of their members for 1941. The 
127 Associations filing returns reported a 
membership of 10,188 as compared with 128 
organizations with a total of 8873 members 
in 1940. 

Minimum  Wages—During the period 
January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1942, a total 
of 2,799 inspections were made. Of these, 2,773 
were general inspections and 26 were special 
inspections. As formerly, a wage sheet return 
form was sent to each firm for completion. In 
1942, for the first time, wage sheet returns were 
required also from logging and lumbering mills. 
The total number of employees reported on 
wage sheet returns was 25,597 of whom 17,871 
were males and 7,726 were females. These 
workers received $41,817.01 in overtime pay for 
time worked in excess of 48 hours in any week, 
during the four-week or one month pay period 


in 1942, as compared with $54,894.27 paid for 
similar overtime work in 1941. Of the total 
number of employees, 23,052 were employed 
full time, while, 2,545 were employed on a part 
time basis. 

During the calendar year 1942, arrears of 
wages to the amount of $7,532.81 were collected 
from 243 firms and were apportioned amongst 
153 males and 189 females, or a total of 342 
employees. The amount collected for cost-of- 
living bonus by the Bureau’s inspectors was 
$1,129.15. Court proceedings were taken to 
enforce the Minimum Wage Act and orders of 
the Board. Three charges were laid against 
two Regina firms and fines were imposed. 
Recovery of $18.80 in wages constituted part of 
the penalties. 

Apprenticeship Agreements—At December 
1942, there were 46 apprentices indentured to 
34 firms covering 16 trades or industries. As in 
1941, pharmacy was the trade of the largest 
number of apprentices, 18 being indentured in 
that group. This was followed by “pressman” 
with five. 

Industrial Standards Act—According to the 
report, during the calendar year, 1942, a total 
of 579 employers and 1,243 employees were 
governed by agreements drawn up under the 
terms of the Industrial Standards Act. At the 
end of the year there were 40 schedules in 15 
industries in effect under the legislation, 18 
being in barbering and seven in beauty culture. 
The number in each of the 15 industries was 
the same as in 1941. The amount of back 
wages collected during the calendar year, 1942, 
was $1,165.24 for 17 employees, as compared 
with $2,830.55 for 103 employees in 1941. 


Co-operation with E. and 8.8. Offices —During 
the autumn of 1942 the Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare co-operated with the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices in trying to 
interest farmers in coal mining during the 
winter months. A number of miners were 
obtained, with the result that the threatened 
shortage of Saskatchewan coal was alleviated 
to an appreciable extent. 


Factories Act—By authority of the federal 
government, the inspectors of the Bureau of 
Labour made a number of inspections and 
investigations in connection with federal con- 
tracts, chiefly airports, during 1942. Back 
wages were collected for employees totalling 
$3,336.94. These collections were forwarded 
to the Receiver General of Canada at Ottawa 
from which source the individuals received 
the additional wages to which they were 
entitled. 

Eight accidents were investigated by in- 
spectors of the Bureau during 1942. ‘Three 
of these were fatal. 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During July, 1943 


Orders of Wartime Prices and Trade Board Affecting Foods, Agricuitural 
Machinery, Wood Products, Textile Products and 
Consumer Rationing 


N July the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

issued orders placing ceiling prices on the 
sale of spring lamb, revising the price structure 
with respect to eggs, and setting standard 
prices for certain foods packed in standard 
glass containers. On July 30 the Board 
announced that it was taking steps to place 
ceilings on some fresh fruits (peaches, pears, 
plums) and on storable root crops later in 
the year. In the field of wood products, orders 
were passed establishing a new price schedule 
for pulpwood sold in New Brunswick (other 
Provinces being covered in orders issued in 
May and June), and for various types of 
lumber sold in the Maritimes. During the 
month the Board announced a further increase 
in newsprint prices. 


Foods 


Fruits and Vegetables—FKaced with an acute 
shortage of fresh fruits, which might result 
in prices getting completely out of hand, the 
Board announced on July 30 that it proposed 
to place peaches, plums and pears, and possibly 
apples, under ceiling prices when they come 
on the market. In the statement the Board 
made it clear that prices would be consider- 
ably higher than last year in view of the 
greatly reduced crops. Although controlling 
the prices of peaches, plums and pears is 
considered a major administrative problem, 
“it is more manageable”, the statement added, 
“than ‘putting effective maximum prices on 
the berry crop”. 

In order to prevent unduly high prices of 
vegetables during periods of less adequate 
supplies, the Board is-also planning to put 
ceilings on storable root crops at an appro- 
priate time (carrots, beets, turnips, parsnips, 
cabbage). The supply of fresh vegetables is 
expected to be more ample this summer and 
fall and prices have been dropping fairly 
rapidly with ‘Canadian grown vegetables com- 
ing on the market and Victory Gardens being 
harvested. 

Canned Fruits and Vegetables—To conserve 
stocks of canned fruits and vegetables during 
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the period when supplies of fresh products 
are more readily available, the Board issued 
an order withholding from the retail market 
the current pack and also the remainder of 
the 1942 pack. The order affected all canned 
fruits and vegetables except canned soups, 
baby foods, jams, jellies and marmalades 
(B-301, July 26, effective July 27). In an- 
nouncing its plan to place ceilings on certain 
fresh fruits, the Board also stated that steps 
would be taken to ensure that a portion of 
the crop is canned. 

Eggs—tThe price structure for eggs has been 
changed as a result of an order establishing 
maximum wholesale prices for 25 cities and a 
number of rural areas covering most of 
Canada. Under previous orders maximum 
prices were established in key cities with 
prices in other places being based on prices 
in those cities plus transportation charges. 
Price differentials have been adjusted so as 
to facilitate the movement of eggs from areas 
of production to areas of heavy consumption. 
Seasonal variations in prices are to take place 
below the established ceiling. (B-299, July 21.) 

The Board also announced that no permits 
for the storage of eggs will be granted until 
the current supply situation has improved. In 
taking this action it was pointed out that the 
present consumer demand is heavy and exist- 
ing prices, while still under the maximum 
price established by the Board, are. already 
considerably higher than the seasonal price 
current at this time last year, and “in such 
circumstances, some storers and handlers of | 
eggs could take advantage of the situation to 
reap speculative profits through egg storage 
operations”. 

Lamb.—Because prices for spring lamb have 
not followed last year’s pattern, under which 
the seasonal decline commenced about the 
middle of July, the Boardi considered it advis- 
able to place carcass prices under specific 
ceilings for each of the zones in Canada 
during the balance of the season for sales of 
spring lamb (July 27 to August 31). Prices 
were reduced: as a result of the order, but 
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were sufficiently high under the new ceiling 
to enable buyers to pay a price for live lambs 
at least as high as that obtaining last year 
(B-300 July 26). 


Food Containers—Glass containers for cer- 
tain foods and alcoholic beverages are to be 
made in standard sizes, and prices for food 
products packed in the new glass containers 
are to be determined on the basis of changes 
in food content. Under the simplification 
program, arranged by the glass, metal con- 
tainers and foods administrations, specifica- 
tions were fixed for 28 standard containers 
(A-815, July 17), and some of the specified 
containers were assigned for packaging par- 
ticular foods (A-816, July 17). Similar regu- 
lations were issued with respect to bottling 
alcoholic beverages for domestic use (A-817, 
July 17). It is expected that these orders will 
result in reduced inventories carried by whole- 
salers and retailers and also enable consumers 
to identify standard prices with standard sizes. 


Simplification measures were also applied 
to the manufacture of pottery ware used in 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, etc. (A-826, July 
26), to stoneware, commonly used for the 
preparation and storage of foods (A-827), and 
to ‘semi-porcelain potteryware, commonly 
sold for household use (A-829). In the case of 
pottery ware, the new types, sizes and designs 
are to be sold by manufacturers at specified 
maximum prices, and by wholesalers and 
retailers at basic period markups provided 
that these markups do not exceed a certain 
percentage. 


Agricultural Machinery 


To help farmers to meet the increased food 
production goals, increased quotas were ar- 
ranged for manufacturers and importers of 
farm machinery for the new production season, 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944. The new 
order permits the production of farm equip- 
ment equal in tonnage to approximately 77 
per cent of the average of 1940-41 output, an 
increase of ‘roughly 130 per cent over the 
quota set for 1942-43. Provisions for attach- 
ments and: repair parts are established on the 
basis of 156 per cent of 1940 and 1941 average 
output. Production and imports under the 
previous quota (A-749) will be continued 
until October 31, 1943, but farmers will not 
feel the benefit of the new quotas until the 
crop year of 1944, since a substantial quantity 
of the new machines will not be available 
until next year (A-810, July 12). 

Rationing of new farm machinery, which 
was in'troduced last October, will be continued 
as a means of ensuring fair distribution and 
the maximum use of new equipment. Under 
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the simplification program adopted, only the 
most essential units will be produced or 
imported. 

Wood Products 


Pulpwood—New price’ schedules were estab- 
lished in May and June for pulpwood sold in 
the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in July, for 
pulpwood sold in New Brunswick. Prices 
under the new schedule are similar, and in 
some cases actually lower, than those prevail- 
ing during the 1942-43 production season, but 
the basis for determining the new prices has 
been changed with a view to making prices 
more uniform in each area. | . 

Under previous orders there were several 
sets of prices, one to producers (farmers or 
settlers who produce pulpwood from a wood- 
lot), another to operators (persons who carry 
on pulpwood operations under a_ timber 
license, lease, etc.), while brokers or dealers 
were allowed to add to these prices “the usual 
brokerage or fees established by trade practice 
in the various districts”. Under this arrange- 
ment it proved difficult to determine in some 
cases what the lawful maximum price should 
be, particularly with respect to determining 
the source of supply or, in the case of brokers, 
the customary trade practice. The new regula- 
tions eliminated the different sets of prices 
by establishing a schedule of maximum buy- 
ing prices for consumers in each area, includ- 
ing brokerage or fees (a consumer being a 
manufacturer of pulp and paper or other wood 
products using pulpwood) (A-733, May 13; 
A-747, A-748, May 28; A-762, A-763, June 11; 
A-789, A-790, June 28; and A-824, July 26). 

Newsprint—The Board announced on July 
21 that the ceiling on newsprint in Canada 
will be raised by a further $4 per ton, begin- 
ning September 1, 1943; this conforms with 
an increase of the same amount announced © 
concurrently in the United States, and brings 
the price to $58 per ton, delivered in New 
York. The first increase of $4 per ton was 
announced on February 28, 1943 in a joint 
statement released in Washington by the 
Office of Price Administration and in Ottawa 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. At 
that time it was stated by the Board that 
the increase was too small to cover increased 
costs so as to allow the Canadian newsprint 
industry to continue production at present 
levels, and that negotiations between the two 
price control authorities were continuing. In 
the intervening months further available cost 
figures were examined which led the Board 
to conclude that an additional price increase 
was inescapable if the industry was to con- 
tinue in production. On the basis of available 
figures the Board is of the opinion that 
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the latest increase is not adequate to meet the 
situation and has declared that “the whole field 
of pulp and paper production in Canada is 
now under active consideration by the Board”. 


Print Paper—Conservation measures which 
have already been applied to. newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals have been extended 
to all other publications. Under the new order, 
every publication having the style or format 
of a newspaper, magazine or other periodical 
is subject to a quota for its supply of print 
paper, and a permit is required covering the 
use of any print paper by publications affected 
by the provisions of the order. The order 
applies regardless of the number of issues 
printed or the frequency or regularity of issue. 

Exemptions identical with those applying 
to certain types of newspapers or other 
periodicals were provided for in the new order. 
Hence, it does not apply to government pub- 
lnications or those of any agency of govern- 
ment, any publications which in the opinion 
of the administrator are published by any 
religious, charitable, philanthropic, educational, 
scientific, professional, political, labour or 
other non-profit organization, or any pub- 
lication not being or containing advertising of 
goods or services and not published for profit 
(B-295, July 20). 

Lumber—In July the Board issued an order 
regulating the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
prices for certain types of lumber (Spruce, 
Jack Pine, etc.) sold in the Maritime Prov- 
inces (A-804, July 9). The order was issued 
to ensure more effective control of selling 
prices in these areas. In the previous month 
an order was issued covering prices of lumber 
produced in the Prairie Provinces and the 
interior regions of B.C. 


Textile Products 


Cotton Fabric Imports—In line with the 
policy adopted by the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Canada to use the resources 
of all three countries to the best advantage 
of the war effort, arrangements have been 
made to import into Canada from the United 
Kingdom only those types of fabrics which 
cannot be supplied on this continent. Under 
this arrangement it was announced early in 
July that imports of cotton textile fabrics from 
Great Britain into Canada would be restricted, 
beginning with the quarter, July to September, 
to those necessary for war requirements and 
special industrial uses. The import of cotton 
yarns from the United Kingdom will be 
maintained as in past months. 


Wool Clips—In July the Board issued an 
order lifting the restrictions on the civilian 
use of wool clips (new wool clips from the 
cutting of garments from military fabrics). 
The restrictions which had been imposed in 
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May, 1942, were considered no longer neces- 
sary in view of the improved supply situation 
and the need to meet essential civilian 
demands. ; 


Consumer Rationing 


Meats—The Board issued a new order out- 
lining the conditions under which all carcasses 
of beef, pork, veal, lamb and mutton slaught- 
ered on and after July 12 are to be stamped 
in accordance with instructions issued by the 
Board. In addition, during June, July and 
August, holders of slaughtering permits are 
not allowed to kill lambs weighing less than 
75 pounds live weight, or at any time to 
slaughter hogs weighing less than 100 pounds 
live weight. This provision is designed to 
increase Canada’s meat supplies later in the 
season by having young animals kept longer 
on pasturage. The Board also passed regula- 
tions prohibiting the sale of any carcass of 
veal obtained from a calf less than three weeks 
old. 


Butter—Following an order issued in June 
regulating the purchase of whey butter by a 
customer who supplies whole milk or cream 
to a manufacturer of cheese (B-287, June 18), 
an order was passed setting maximum prices 
for the sale of whey butter by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers (A-806, July 10). The 
order also establishes trading regulations de- 
signed to eliminate irregularities and uncer- 
tainties which have developed in the buying 
and selling of whey butter. 


Early in July the Board repeated the state- 
ment made several times during the past 
few: months that increases in storage stocks of 
creamery butter, as shown by the figures re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
does not mean that there will be any increase 
in the butter ration allowance. Even under 
rationing, the total consumption has been 
running at a higher rate than in pre-war years. 
By maintaining the present ration level, and 
by building up storage stocks during the full 
production season (May, June, July and 
August) it may be feasible to carry us through 
the year without any change in the ration. 


Sugar—Because of changes in shipping 
schedules resulting in a greater proportion of 
the supply of sugar being delivered in the 
early part of the year, the Board allowed the 
canning sugar coupons for both August and 
September to become. valid on July 26. It 
was pointed out that “there is no present 
prospect. of the canning sugar allowance be- 
ing increased”, but that “the move is made 
for the convenience of women who want to 
can the fruit that is available now, instead 
of spreading their canning activities through- 
out the whole summer”. 
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Note:—Price and simplification orders not 
reviewed in detail are listed below. 


Price Orders 


Maximum Prices of Canned Pacific Coast 
Salmon. (A-807, July 12) Cancels schedule of 
prices to fishermen established in the previous 
order, A-723. Retains the same schedule of prices 
to canners. Makes certain minor changes. 
Maximum Prices of Shelled and Ugshelled Pea- 
nuts. Sets maximum prices and markups in 
order to eliminate wide variations in prices of 
peanuts imported from Mexico. (A-825, July 
26). Mavimum Prices for Ice in the Ottawa- 
Hull District. Amplifies A-709, and sets lower 
prices for deliveries to doorstep than for 
deliveries to refrigerators. (A-793, June 30). 
Price of Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal. Extends 
A-221, which set maximum prices for 1942 crop, 
for an indefinite period. (A-802, July 6). 
Dogfish Liver Oil and Mudshark Liver Oil. Sets 
maximum prices in order to simplify and 
standardize the price structure for these oils 
(A-803, July 9.) Sphagnum Peat Moss in B.C. 
Amplifies A-418 with respect to prices and per- 
mits use of peat moss for horticultural purposes, 
as well as for poultry litter as provided in 
A-418. (A-830, July 26). Prices of Footwear 
Leather. Provides for 4 per cent discount on 
maximum price of leather sold to manufacturers 
or dealers for manufacture of civilian footwear 
as part of a squeeze adjustment designed to 
aliminate subsidy to manufacturers. (B-292, 
July 15). TVaai-cab Fares in Lake St. John 
Area, Quebec. Amends A-391, by providing new 
schedule of increased fares. (A-813, July 15). 
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Diamonds and Diamond-Mounted Jewellery. 
Amplifies provisions relating to diamonds in 
A-210. (A-811, July 12). 


Simplification and Conservation Orders 


No. 1933B—Gabardine Cloth for Army Officers’ 
Uniforms. Prohibits use of. this cloth for pur- 
poses other than manufacture of army officers’ 
uniforms and fixes prices of uniforms. (A-805, 
July 9). Cartons for Packing Beer Bottles. 
States dimensions and designs for the. manu- 
facture of cartons; regulates the number of 
bottles per carton and other details. (A-799, 
July 2). Cake Cartons. Limits cartons to sizes 
specified, except for orders of 25,000 or more. 
(A-801, July 3). Septic Tanks. Prohibits use of 
metal in manufacture of septic tanks. (A-831, 
July 26). Hlectric Fans. Replaces Controller of 
Supplies Orders CS-32A and CS8-382Al with 
respect to electric fans and prohibits their 
manufacture except by permit. (A-808, July 10). 
Electric Generators, Motors, and Control Equip- 
ment. Replaces A-569 and changes its provisions 
in view of changes in priorities. (A-832, July 
26). Transformers. Replaces A-434 and changes 
its provisions in view of changes in priorities. 
(A-833, July 26). Generators, Switchgear, ete. 
Replaces A-568 and changes its provisions in 
view of changes in priorities. (A-834, July 26). 
Shot Guns. Revokes A-603 which had prohibited 
sale, except by permit, of certain types of new 
shot guns. (A-814, July 17). Wholesale Deliver- 
ies and Use of Automotive Vehicles. Amends 
A-292, by exempting Department of Transport, 
and National Research Council from restrictions 
on wholesale deliveries. (A-821, July 26). 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, July, 1943 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


OMMENCING with the current issue the 
two tables on retail prices of certain 
staple foods, fuel and rent which have appeared 
hitherto in each issue of the Lasour GAzEeTTE 
are being presented in a different way. 

These tables formerly included certain data 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and certain other data collected by corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazertTe. The latter 
have been discontinued, so that the prices 
included in the current issue are entirely 
those collected by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The prices of the staple food items 
included in Tables II and III are all used 
in the calculation of the index of the food 
group in the official index of the cost of 
living and give a reasonably complete pic- 
ture of prices throughout Canada as used in 
the calculation of the index of this particular 
group. They are the averages of prices of 
delivered goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 


store prices is almost identical with the move- 
ment of independent store prices it was con- 
sidered that the extra work and cost involved 
in compiling and printing a separate table 
for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

Rental figures currently published in Table 
III are typical of rents being paid by tenant 
households in each city. In some cities flats and 
apartments are more numerous than single 
houses; in such cases rents for flats and apart- 
ments are shown while figures for other cities 
represent single-house rentals. In all cases 
figures represent rents being paid, not the rent 
asked for vacant dwellings. The basis of these — 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in: 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
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reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 

These rental figures are not comparable with 
the figures published hitherto because they 
show the usual or most common rates actually 
being paid in each of the various cities regard- 
less of the size of the dwellings or of the num- 
ber of rooms or the type of conveniences 
whereas the previous figures: were for six- 
roomed workingmen’s dwellings with modern 
conveniences. In many of the cities dwellings 
of four and five rooms are much more nu- 
merous than those of six rooms and the rent 
for the smaller dwellings would, other things 
being equal, be lower than for the larger. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, how 
it is calculated and the list of items included 
in each of the principal groups, food, fuel, rent, 
clothing, home furnishings, etc., with their 
weights, was given in the Lasour GaAzertTs for 
July, 1948, page 1057. 


Cost of Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index number advanced further from 
118-5 to 118-8 between June 1 and July 2 
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(1935-1989—=100). There has been an un- 
broken rise in the index from its February, 
1943 level of 116-9. The July index of 118:8 
was exactly the same as for December, 1942, 
and 0-9 points above the figure for July, 1942. 


The rise shown by the July, 1943, cost-of- 
living index was due almost entirely to higher 
food prices. The food index mounted from 
130-9 to 131-8 as increases occurred in prices 
for eggs, lamb and potatoes. Butter and 
oranges recorded the only appreciable declines. 
Two other group indexes gained fractionally, 
fuel and hght from 113-0 to 113-4 and clothing 
from 120-4 to 120-5. Other group indexes 
remained the same, rents at 111-5, home fur- 
nishings and services at 117-8, and miscel- 
laneous items at 108-2. 


The wartime rise in the cost-of-living index 
from August, 1939, to July, 1943, was 17-9 per 
cent. Corresponding increases in constituent 
group indexes during this period have been as 
follows: food 32-7 p.c., clothing 20-4 p.c., 
home furnishings and services 16°7 p.c., fuel 
and light 14-5 p.c., rent 7-4 p.c., and miscel- 
laneous items 6-8 p.c. The two last men- 
tioned groups have kept the wartime rise in 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF By geet ies ft NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to |—H—2-AA NAA SSS 
- base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
19136... Uh ks DAT oe ARO 79-7 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
be acgaam eee Ms ter i Neue ies al 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
LOTS ee Se ee Serie cere 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
1OGGe MAS ie .13 hallee aati ee. 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74:5 
IQUE nema gear aide | te hee ome 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
IGI8E DiS Abe Vad fidiat tend 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
119 A422 s. tees -badoehs amas fee edee 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
POZO Bo eet nve.s Me oy sae ies tis aiats s 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
LOAM SNS AIL, |. PEER Pee 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
192 Dae a eeaieee 5 ee aut a Sk 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
TOOR ate tie chek os occ Al sree etter tere 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LODTIAES” OPES SOR SIL Saat. cee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
19985. Piss Bese enl| sone aha 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
1020 18 FOR. S29 SE. OR 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS a ae cacd aunctorms Quateaciane Gaga’ vista 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
TQSD SEE weatie eel ose eed [oaths aaa 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
1036 795 Or weavers. » Sebel > tad tal cot 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
IGS ahs. Me eetalane Taal] came seve es 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
VSS METER... SS RR 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
Ausustil:. ot ems 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Oetobers2: bem. ssalh.r. 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
eartecde. Seen ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
@ 
Jaguaryi29n tae 163-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Aprikdenesictiaes spre 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
Dub VOD cleat healer cei: 164-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
October acc. woe 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
Meare no) Soci eaa see 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102°3 
1941 
JARUATY. 2. ninrernanceceusleiens 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Pobruary Lee. ob 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchi: “aera 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
ADSI ce tke 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
Bale cai aig ties 103 -& 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
Julie 25 stones hei dews 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 9 112-1 105-6 
Dalyan", ... her steer 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
August 1o6 oe ea. 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106°1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October dats. da: aes 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106:°7 
December U2z),..208.0° 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
eC nn MO) Sed. OO 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
January 2st toe 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
February 220 93---2 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marche sc gic. Pace 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
ABT beeen tin tig hes 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
Mayeb en did. cede 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
JUDG Deselect 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
JUL ys BANS. bt ogl ee nme 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
A ygrist te eat on,..§ 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
Octoberals. 1). ce pee : 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2.........5 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
December le. 2... 40.0" 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 
Vicar ora. 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120- 117-9 107-1 
1943 
January 27 Yass «ais toe oe 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 
Fébiiary-leecsoepwe 116-0 - 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Marebyl a4 tai ciate Gek 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Ape ce ete Ace, 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 
May qltisha. eee. 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 
Jung Poked. . aoe 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 
JULY oc emer cs 117-9 118:8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-~five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) ome per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939-JULY, 
1948, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR STAPLE FOODS, JULY, 1943 





Commodities* Per 





Aug.| Dec.|Mar.| June|Sept.) Dec.|Mar.|June |Sept.|Dec.|Mar.| May] June} July | July 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 |-1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 








Beef, sirloin steak..-............ lb. 
Beef; round steaks i 52. a. lb. 
Beet mi TOAR LAA. Vist Sewer Sh chews lb. 
Beef, shoulder......... ae ae lb. 
Beets stewint nt cok ccc obo lb. 
Weal forequanter 4.44.10- tone lb. 
hamib; leetroaste.. oct. tac cee gances lb. 
Porleiresh loins ® 424) 9820 lb. 
Pork, fresh, shoulder............ lb. 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced.......... lb. 
ard? pure. % Ne fed t Oe eee lb. 
Shortening, vegetable............] lb. 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh........... doz 
Males eS. Tat Pas Je eee Saas at: 
Butter, creamery, prints......... lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.......... lb. 
Bread) white: :e% JeraMit sve. lb. 
Plour? first erade. [Yeisen ae. lb. 
Rolledtoats* bulk. fo kets Yea = | lb. 
Corn ‘flakes,'8'oz. Sractoi05. 08. . pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8.......... tin 
Peascannéd, 2757. 22 eoi. tee. tin 
Corns canned, | 2’s. ere. ene. tin 
Beans dry. 2 2 Fo ere re Ss . lb. 
Onionde. obs, fe wee ee Lets 5 aU oy: 
POtATOES FN POL eso en aN, See 15 lb. 
Prunes! mediumil..2)) se py0 re lb. 
Raisins, seedless................. lb. 
Oranges, medium size.......... ..| doz. 
Lemons, medium size............ doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z...........] jar 
Peaches, 20ion0. ©. fe -Pere tan ak tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz........ jar 
Corn syrup, ‘33 bss). 22.0. ye) jar 
Sugar, granulated................ lb. 
Sugar, vellowie 8. 1. bss Se Ue: lb. 
Coffeeslbe.? (20. FL e ene Ib. 
Teast blacks lb.2. SS Set Se hes pkg 
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* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July 1943 prices. 
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The movement since then has 


ngle houses. Apartment and flat rents 


the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 
Other rent figures are for si 


(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. 


(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


been determined from reports from real estate agents, 


cated by these reports (see text, para. 4 and 5). 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





essssssssSsSsSsSsSssssssssssSsSsSsSsSsS3S353090 0 I DDI 











ii Com- 9| July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
es i modities | 1919 | 1918 | 1920) 1922) 5055 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
=A] commodities. |. 2 =. 4. facets aa 567 | 64-0)127-4)155-9! 97-3)100-1]} 97-2] 70-5) 72-6} 82-6] 91-1] 96-1] 99-5)100-1 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 
J. Vegetable products.....2....5.1.. 135 | 58-1/127-9)167-0} 86-2|100-8} 96-9] 69-7] 59-8] 71-3] 78-5) 86-0) 91-3) 92-5 
Ii. Animals and Their Products. 76 | 70-9]127-1)145-i) 96-0] 99-1/108-5] 59-4} 71-2] 77-2} 93-4]101-1/106-7|107-6 
Til. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products... ian. 2-4 . 29 sea 85 | 58-2)157- 6-5}101-7|100-1} 91-5) 70-6] 66-4] 84-0} 92-5) 91-9} 91-9} 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-6] 93-9) 62-6) 77-0} 89-9} 96-5|101-5)107-6)107-8 
V. Iron and Its Products............ 44 | 68-9/156-9|168-4|104-6| 99-5] 93-8) 85-5] 97-1/103-2/111-6]115-3]115-7/115-7 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and Their 
PROANCtS Pao sete Rinse Oe 18 | 98-4)141-9)135-5| 97-3}100-0} 98-5) 69-9] 68-6] 76-9] 78-2] 78-4] 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products: AcE e tls. ae Be 83 | 56-8! 82-3)112-2}107-0} 99-1] 93-4] 82-9] 84-4) 90-3] 96-3} 99-2) 99-8/100-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. . 77 | 63-4|118-7/141-5|105-4]100-4] 95-8] 81-1] 77-8] 89-4|100-0]102-2|100- 4) 100-5 
Classified according to purpose— 

I. Consumers’ Goods. Wa.8: wean 236 | 62-0/102-7|136-1) 96-9] 99-3} 94-7] 72-2) 73-4] 83-7] 92-0] 96-6] 97-3] 97-5 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. . 126 | 61-8|119-0/150-8} 90-2] 98-9] 99-7| 67-7| 71-4] 79-3] 91-6|100-2|103-1/103-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods........ 110 62-2) 91-9)}126-3}101-4] 99-5} 91-3] 75-2] 74-8] 86-7] 92-3] 94-2} 93-3] 93-4 

Il. Producers’ Goods..........-..-+- 402 | 67-7|133-3/164-3] 98-8|101-3]100-6| 69-2| 66-6] 77-7| 84-5] 88-0] 93-9] 95-2 
Producers’ Equipment........... 24 | 55-1) 81-9/108-6)104-1) 96-8] 94-9) 84-8} 94-9/102-3)106-7/110-4/112-4/114-2 
Producers’ Materials...........-. 378 | 69-1/139-0|171-0| 98-2/101-8]101-3] 67-5) 63-4| 75-0} 82-0) 85-5] 92-1] 93-1 
Building and Construction Mate- 

rialed it... ee-G3 deal 111 | 67-0/100-7|144-0}108-7|100-0] 98-9] 80-8] 88-5] 95-3/109-0]113-8|119-1}119-3 

Manufacturers’ Materials......... 267 | 69-5)148-1)177-3} 95-8}102-2/101-8] 65-2} 59-2] 71-6] 77-4} 80-7] 87-4|..... 
Classified according to origin— 

afm— 

AMEE OLGS .. . o.. HOM R, Ae eae 186 | 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2}100-2) 94-8} 68-7| 58-0] 69-3} 77-5| 82-2] 87-0} 88-1 

BA mimal... . 6iedt ce beon ere. 105 70-1)129-0)146-0) 95-9} 98-3]104-4| 61-0] 71-5] 79-1} 92-5] 97-2]101-4/101-4 

Farm (Canadian)...........- 70 | 64-1]132-6]160-6] 88-0|100-8]107-6] 60-1] 62-6] 64-4] 71-7] 81-1] 94-4] 96-4 

ga ee ae a OR om eee | 16 | 65-9|111-7|114-1] 91-7/100-5|103-3| 61-7] 66-4] 77-2} 92-1/111-4]128-3]130-3 

LL. jRoresty. ce...) HOO. Bh. eine 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3}106-8}100-5| 93-8} 62-8] 76-7] 89-7] 96-1/101-0}107-1/107-3 

TV. Mineral.co [..... ey-ue lal 203 | 67-9/115-2/134-6]106-4) 99-8] 93-3] 80-5) 84-0) 91-2} 96-2] 98-7| 98-9] 99-3 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 245 63-+8}120-8}154-1} 94-7) 99- 8 101-6} 62-9] 63-1] 74-9] 82-4] 90-4} 98-7|100-0 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5)100-4| 99-7] 93-1] 72-4] 72-8] 80-7| 90-2| 91-9} 92-8 92-8 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices ghd 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


the general cost-of-living index to a much 
lower percentage than it otherwise would have 
been. Rents and miscellaneous items ac- 
counted for 42 per cent of the total pre-war 
family living budget. The miscellaneous group 
is more important than the name implies, since 
it represents health costs, items for personal 
care, transportation, recreation, and _ hfe 
insurance. 


In compliance with Order in Council PC. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P:C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G. 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
‘Board. In each issue of the Lasour GazErrE 


the activities of the Board in the operation of 
the price control policy are summarized. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,800 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food (31-3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.80. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index ex- 
cluding rents and services. The figures at 


1943] 


certain dates since August, 1939, are: August, 
1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; October, 103-8; 
November, 104°3; December, 104-3; January, 
1940, 104:2; February, 104-3; March, 105:5; 
April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 105-3; July, 
106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108:4; November, 109-7; December, 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1; November, 121-4; 
December, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; Feb- 
ruary, 120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9; August, 132-5; 
September, 123-0; October, 123-7; November, 
125-0; December, 125-2; January, 1943, 122-5; 
February, 122-2; March, 122-7; April, 123-2; 
May, 124-0; June, 124-5; July, 125-1. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


PRICES AND PRICF CONTROL 
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Wholesale Prices 


The July wholesale price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics passed the 
1926 level of 100-0 for the first time since 1926. 
The July index of 100-1 was 0-6 points above 
the June level, continuing a gradual rise which 
has received no substantial check since the 
summer of 1940 when the defence of France 
collapsed. ‘The principal price increases be- 
tween June and July were in the animal and 
vegetable product groups. Grains, livestock, 
and eggs recorded advances which outweighed 
declines for potatoes, hay, hides and skins 
(See Table IV). 


Only three of the eight component groups 
in the wholesale index in July remained below 
corresponding 1926 averages. They were 
vegetable products at 92-5, textile products at 
91-9, and non-ferrous metals at 79-7. Those 
about 1926 levels were animal products 107-6 
wood products 107-8, iron and its products 
115-7, non-metallic minerals 100-5, and chemi- 
cal products also 100-5. 


{ . 
Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


a EN Ce: wholesale price levels have 

continued to rise by approximately the 
same amounts in Canada and the United 
States during the first six months of 1943, 
United States indexes of living costs have 
shown considerably larger gains than have been 
recorded for Canada. From December, 1942 
to June, 1943, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics wholesale price index advanced 2:5 points 
to 99-5, while the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index rose 2:8 points to 103-8 
(1926—100 for both series). In the same inter- 
val the United States Bureau of Labor cost- 
of-living index mounted 4:4 points to 124-8, 
while the Canadian cost-of-living index was 
0-3 points. lower at 118-5 for June than for 
the preceding December (1935-39100 for 
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both series). Consumer subsidies on milk, tea, 
coffee, oranges, and butter account for most 
of the drop in the Canadian index; this came 
in January and February. From February to 
June the Canadian index advanced 1-6 points 
as compared with 3-9 points for the United 
States index. 


The new wartime cost-of-living index for 


New Zealand was 1011 for March, 1943 
(December 1942—1000). 


During the first five months of 1943 the 
Ministry of Labour cost-of-living index for 
the United Kingdom dropped 2 points to 198 
(July 1914=100), while the Board of Trade 
wholesale index advanced 1-8 points to 163-1 
(1930=100). 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1943 


[* the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at June 30, 1943. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions system 
to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order. in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lapour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$240 per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 


The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR Buinp Persons IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1943 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia 
Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1988 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 


—— | | | | 


Number of pensioners). «.. .. .4.csctree thee het censins , 235 330 342 715 630 
Averagesmonthihy pension 2 if iy..sost.0. eee 19-76 19-58 19-63 19-66 19-19 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... +029 04 046 +154 -107 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended June 301043 Aas: Ret AeGheeek..... $10,494 54 $14,638 08 $15,206 47 $31,739 08 $27,183 35 
Dominion Government’s contributions from i incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act......:....... $171,205 49 | $265,705 41 | $264,611 23 | $614,998 16 | $520,590 01 
Ontario 0 28 A ee Quebec Saskatchewan 
a Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 


Number’ ofipensioners ©. 082i! © 08). A Se 1,488 114 2,194 322 6,370 
Average monthly PONS sy 5. tibusiegieee vas bap. - 19-67 16-17 19-59 19-81 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 039 119 065 036 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ended. wWrnes0, <1043) hk ecu clan wk crabict keg 4 $63,556 31 $4,149 55 $97,062 18 $14,391 98 | $278,421 54 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- ; 


tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............. $1,306,036 68 $72,194 15 |$1,793,347 44 | $259,912 59 | $5,268,601 16 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1943 





British New. Nova f 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 

—— Act Act Act Act Act ~ Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 |- July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


| 


Number of pensioners.............. 11,702 14,320 12,432 11,816 14,085 56, 656 
Average monthly pension........... 18-72 19-36 18-80 15-41 16-07 18-91 
*Percentage of pensioners to total ; 

populaviony Shte..<eosok cee «ce 1-38 1-74 1-68 2-54 2-40 1-48 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years : 

of age to total population....... 2-98 4-85 3-79 4-52 5-11 4-89 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........ 46-13 35-80 44-40 56-27 46-95 30-30 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended June 30, 

1O4S melee Beis APR bee elk $460,467 68 | $610,172 19 | $503,949 59 | $406,412 07 | $503,386 80 | $2,343,397 18 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Act..... $17,818,859 42 |$23,992,128 87 |$23,547,875 59 |$10,296,994 48 {$16,921,261 01 |$109,799,517 06 











Peto. Quebec Saskatchewan IN Wale as 
a Act Act Act Order-in-Council | Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 


Number of pensioners.............-- 1,889 46,894 13,048 9 182,221 
Average monthly pension........... 13-50 17-38 18-22 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
PODULALIONS ii aao's acieamh Mees wane 1-97 1-38 1-44 0:07 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population....... 6-25 3°13 2-98 1-65 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........ 31-48 44-24 48-33 4-50 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended June 30, 

TOAS FE OAR Co 28 ee Sgt a ae $56,467 80 | $1,799,702 12 $522,016 73 $493 79 $7,206,465 95 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Act..... $1,721,299 49 | $48,937,072 25 | $21,705,448 94 $22,834 04 $274, 263,291 15 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1942—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada during the Second Quarter 
of 1943 


oy the second quarter of 1943 there 
were 344 fatal industrial accidents, includ- 
ing deaths from industrial diseases reported 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc. This 
compares with 322 fatal accidents in the second 
quarter of 1942. Of the 344 fatalities in the 
period under review, 108 occurred in April, 
113 in May and 123 in June. Fatal accidents 
during each year are recorded by quarterly 
periods in the issues of the Lasour GazerTs 
for May, August and November of that year, 
and in February of the following year. 


The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 69 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1943 and 16 fatalities for 1942. 

In this series of reports, it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, certain other official sources, as 
well as from the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAzeTTE and newspaper reports. 


Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second-quarter of 
1943 were as follows: Agriculture, 29; logging, 
42; Fishing and Trapping, 28; Mining, Non- 
ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 49; Manu- 
facturing, 78; Construction, 32; Electricity, 
Gas, and Water Production and Supply, 3; 
Transportation and Public Utilities, 55; Trade, 
11; Service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 24 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 20 in “coal mining,” 
four in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” and one in “structural ma- 
terials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, four were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” two 
in “animal foods,” two in “textiles and cloth- 
ing,” 12 in “saw and planing mill products,” 
two in “wood products,” five in “pulp, paper 
and paper products,” 13 in “iron, steel and 
products,” five in “non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts,” four in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
12 in “chemical and allied products,” 15 in 
“shipbuilding,” and two in “miscellaneous 
products.” 

In construction there were 16 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” one in “railway,” 
eight in “highway and bridge,” and seven in 
“miscellaneous.” 
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In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 32 fatalities in “steam railways,” one in 
“street and electric railways,’ 13 in “water 
transportation,” three in “air transportation,” 
and six in “local and highway transportation.” 

In trade there was one fatality in “whole- 
sale” and 10 in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, five were in 
“public administration,” three in “recrea- 
tional,” two in “laundering, dyeing and clean- 
ing,” three in “custom and repair,” and four 
in “personal, domestic and business.” 

There was one serious disaster during ‘the 
period under review which occurred off Halifax, 
NS., on April 21, when a fishing schooner 
sank following a collision with a freighter in 
darkness, and 21 members of the schooner’s 
crew were drowned. Seven other members 
of the crew escaped in dories and survived. 

On June 23, nine loggers were drowned in 
La Lievre river, near Chambord, Quebec, after 
a motorboat overturned when the occupants 
became panicky after the craft caught fire. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two or 
more lives were as follows: 

Five explosives plant workers lost their 
lives when burned in an explosion on a cordite 
range in the kneader section of the plant, at 
Nobel, Ontario, on June 29. 

In a collision of two trains, near Campbell- 
ton, N.B., on May 29, an engineer, two fire- 
men and a brakeman were killed. 

Three fishermen lost their lives in an ex- 
plosion on a tug, on April 30, near Port 
Burwell, Ontario. 

Two farmers died when overcome by gas 
in a well, in Legal district, Alberta, on May 
30. When struck by a sapling, at Comox, 
B.C., two loggers were killed on May 4. 

Two coal miners were drowned in a colliery, 
at Gardiner Mines, N.S., on May 22, when 
water from an abandoned slope _ broke 
through a safety barrier. Another two coal 
miners died when gas fumes seeped into a 
pit from a fire in adjacent workings on May 
26, at New Waterford, NS. 

On June 4, two shipyard workers were 
killed, near Levis, Quebec, when a mechanical 
crane overturned. Two labourers engaged on 
repairing a dock at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, were killed when struck by a falling 
wooden pile when a chain broke, on May 14. 

An engineer and a fireman died from steam 
scalds when a boiler pipe burst, at Kingston, 
Ontario, on June 1. When a train struck a 
truck, near Beaverton, Ontario, on May 18, a 
trucker and his helper were killed. 
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Two stenographers were killed when a train 
struck an auto in which they were riding to 
work, at Parry Sound, Ontario, on April 9. 
When a can of distillate exploded at Sundown, 
Manitoba, on June 1, a blacksmith and his 
helper died of burns. A dry cleaning plant 
manager and his partner lost their lives fol- 
lowing an explosion of cleaning liquid and 
fire in the plant, at Dauphin, Man., on April 7. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1943 has been com- 
piled which contains 69 fatalities of which 
12 were in logging, five in mining, non-ferrous 
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smelting and quarrying, nine in manufactur- 
ing, 10 in construction, 24 in transportation and 
public utilities, three in trade, and six in 
service. Five of these accidents occurred in 
January, 20 in February and 44 in March. 


A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1942 has been made. This in- 
cludes 16 fatalities of which one was in agri- 
culture, two in logging, one in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, five in manu- 
facturing, five in transportation and _ public 
utilities, one in trade, and one in service. 
Two of these accidents occurred in June, four 
in July, two in October, six in November and 
two in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1943 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


CAUSE 


A.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, ete.).............4. 
B.—Working machines: 90. .aveat.. ey eat) .. teil. 
C.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)...........|. 
D.—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 
Sion; etek) sharia cae Re Re: gee: 
E.—Striking against or being struck by objects...............]. 
K=-Falling‘objectssio.sia. 21950. a 4, DR, ae. 
Gi Handling tof beets. oki cts 2. «cece aide dob « sniamed BEE. 
H.—Tools..... moclatbin Sada 4 op ers eancrhad tering: AMA aie eine Ie 
I.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc................... 
JEAN ENA ST SPE AIS AO ne SRM Nes A ke 
IK = Falistol personstasereicd. een tec ee ee 
L.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 


cave-ins, etc.) 
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Workmen's Compensation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Manitoba and 


[HE Annual Reports for the year 1942 
_ of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba 


Nova 


Rising industrial activity during the «ar 
years was paralleled by a steady increase in 
the number of industrial accidents in Nova 
Scotia, according to the report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of that province 
for the calendar year 1942. 

The total number of accidents for eaeh 
of the past four years was as follows: 1939, 


Saskatchewan 


and Saskatchewan have recently been issued. 
A brief summary of each of these Reports 
appears below. 


Scotia 


12,500; 1940, 14,699; 1941, 16,819; 1942, 19,714. 
The number of accidents in 1942 was approxi- 
mately 58 per cent more than in 1939. The 
total expenditure actually incurred and esti- 
mated for 1942 amounted to $2,895,058.27, an 


amount which exceeded the actual and esti- — 


mated income for the year by $436,357.48. 
This reduced the gross provisional surplus 
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brought forward from former years to. 


$968,870.23. , 

The report shows that in 26 years, the 
period during which the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act has been in force, $24,371,097.52 
has been paid by way of compensation and 
medical aid. A further sum of $11,909,113.35 
has been set aside to provide continued pay- 
ments or pensions for permanent disabilities, 
for the support of widows, children and other 
dependents and for future payments on con- 
tinuing cases not yet transferred to pension. 

Of the 19,714 accident cases in 1942, com- 
pensation was paid to 18,554 which included 
53 fatal accidents for which dependency had 
been established and 21 fatal accidents where 
no dependents were involved and_ burial 
expenses only were paid. The number of 
widows drawing pensions under the Act at 
the end of 1942 was 740, an increase of 29 
over the previous year and the number of 
disabled workmen had risen from 1,820 in 
1941 to 2,005 in 1942. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


1199 


Assessment rates for the various groups in 
all classes of industries vary as the accumu- 
lated experience for each of the seven 
industrial classes assessed changes. The aver- 
age rate for all years since the Act was 
passed stood at $2.13 per hundred dollars 
of payroll. The average rate for 1941 was 
$2.60 and for 1942 it was $2. 


The seven classes of industries from which 
assessments were derived, together with the 
amounts contributed by each in 1942, were as 
follows :— 


DATING Ae ic oe kn a eee $1,130,123 76 
Draenor eaprolr «as ve ect ee 556,644 14 
Building and construction.... 475,459 50 
Lumbering and woodworking. 334,023 02 
From and- steePP a’, 22044 3 330,034 44 
Pablic mtiliticstiaial. ..& 207 165,564 52 
Manufacturing and operating 

not otherwise specified.... 142,440 19 


Cpt Spe BES O50 sepa, a, OOO, 0 Pe 6 « 


$3,134,289 57 


New Brunswick 


Covering the calendar year 1942 the twenty- 
fourth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of New Brunswick shows 
that the total estimated income for 1942 was 
$1,425,218.47 and the estimated expenditure 
$1,114,698.28, leaving an estimated credit 
balance of $310,520.19. When this credit 
balance is added to the cumulative credit 
balance of $1,037,541.67 carried forward from 
1941 an estimated surplus of $1,;348,061.86 is 
shown. 

Complete statistics for 1941 are given in the 
report. The cost of compensation in 1941 
was $868/107.05, when a total of 11,295 acci- 
dents were reported to the Board. Of these 
accidents 37 were fatal, one resulted in 
permanent total disability, 274 in permanent 
partial disability, 7,257 temporary total 
disability, while 3,386 required medical aid 
only. (Accident statistics for 1942 were not 
given.) 


Causes of accidents in 1941 which were 
reported to the Board were classified as 
follows: Prime movers, 217; working machines, 
610; hoisting apparatus, 334; dangerous sub- 
stances, 337; stepping on or striking objects, 
1,365; falling objects, 2,038; handling objects, 
1,379; tools, 1,806; runaways and animals, 75. 

Factory Inspection: As in former years, the 
report of the New Brunswick Factory 
Inspector for the year ending December 31, 
1942 is also included in the report of the 
Board. During 1942, the Inspector issued 
1,165 renewal licences and 187 new licences to 
engineers and boilermen. 


Commenting on his work during the year, 
the Inspector states: “All plants in the prov- 
ince have had a busy year; all machine shops, 
woodworking factories, woollen and cotton 
mills have been running to capacity. The 
saw mills had a busy year, though the 
scarcity of labour was felt by all employers.” 


Manitoba 


A total of 16,228 accidents including 45 
fatalities were reported during 1942 to the 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
according to its report covering the opera- 
tions of the Board during the last calendar 
year. Accidents in 1941 numbered 15,812 
including 42 fatalities. Details of the acci- 
dents as reported by the various groups for 
the last two years are as follows:— 


GROUP 1941 1942 
Steam railways .....-..... 1,772 1,888 
Province of Manitoba ..... 341 254 
City GL. Wane? css sn get 357 346 
General body of employers. 11,799 12,673 


Winnipeg Electric Co. ..... 181 192 
Dominion Government .... 1,862 875 








15,812 16,228 


‘Seals 20 e OU we 6 ee we ele 
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The report also shows, that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, the Board had on its books as 
in receipt of pension 540 dependents of work- 
men killed in industry during the period 
March 1, 1917, to December 31, 1942. 

The total actual payroll for all classes for 
1941 was $90,088,841.52. The largest group 
was that of the general body of employers 
with a total of $53,338,098, while the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National 
railways had payrolls of $9,543,112.69 and 
$9,813,182.38: respectively. 

During 1942 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board (less investments) amounted to 
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$1,205,278.81 as compared with $1,163,876.04 
disbursed in 1941. . 

The report also contains a detailed analysis 
of compensable accident claims for 1941. The 
accident claims were classified by causes as 
follows: Prime movers, 131; working machines, 
467; hoisting apparatus, 86; dangerous sub- 
stances, 296; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 627; falling objects, 788; handling 
objects, 1,417; tools, 384; runaways and 
animals, 80; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 225, 
falls of persons, 1j111; all other causes, 472. 


Saskatchewan 


The thirteenth annual report of the Saskat- 
chewan Workmen’s Compensation Board 
covers the financial statement for the calendar 
year 1941 and the provisional financial state- 
ment for the calendar year 1942. 


During 1942, a total of 7,637 claims were 
reported to the Board compared with 7;700 
in 1941. On account of the 1941 claims, a total 
of $639,211.92 was paid in compensation, made 
up of $271,414.99 on account of compensation, 
$288,833.70 in pension awards and $138,958.23 
in hospital and medical aid. 


Total receipts of the Board during 1942 
were $601,134.93 while the total expenditure, 
including an estimate for outstanding claims 
was $598,080.64 leaving an estimated surplus 
of $3,054.29. 

The average assessment rate of the Board in 
1942 was $1.36 per $100 of payroll as compared 
with the rate of $1.25 established in 1941. 

The number of accidents reported during 
1942 on which some payment had been made 
was 6,253, of which 24 were fatal, compared 
with 6,823 in 1941 of which 21 were fatal. 


The amount of payroll reported during 1942, 
exclusive of Dominion and Saskatchewan 
Governments, which are not required to esti- 
mate their payrolls totalled $45,592,585, an 
increase of $5,388,428 over 1941. 

The report gives detailed statistics concern- 
ing accidents for which compensation was 
awarded in 1941, classified by causes as fol- 


lows: Prime movers, 141; working machines, 
246; hoisting apparatus, 11; dangerous sub- 
stances, 346; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 875; falling objects, 946; handling 
objects, 971; tools, 8361; runaway animals, 46; 
moving trains and vehicles, 166; falls of per- 
sons, 1,012; and all other causes, 1,702. 

Commenting on the year’s operations the 
Board’s report states: 

“The year 1942 witnessed but little change 
in the volume and character of the business 
of the Board; the number of employers who 
reported to the Board in 1942 was 4,898 as 
compared with 5,238 in 1941, this being a de- 
crease of 340. The investments of the Board 
amount to $2,272,605.52, book value; an in- 
crease of $130,577.18 as compared with the 
previous year. The amount standing to the 
credit of the Pension Reserve Fund was 
$1,555,119.75. During the year 1942, the Board 
awarded pensions amounting to $229,643.58, 
this being the sum set aside to meet future 
payments for permanent disability and death 
claims and was capitalized on the basis of 
four per cent annually, interest rate com- 
pounded half yearly. The number of pensions 
established as of December 31, 1942, was 466 
as compared with 415 a year earlier. There 
were 66 pensions awarded during the year and 
15 expired or were commuted. The adminis- 
tration expenses of the Board in 1942 amounted 
to $62,272.88, which represents 9-01 per cent 
of the benefits paid.” 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The following statement 
was issued by the Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on 
Labour Day, 1943:— 

As we near the end of 
the fourth year of this great world war, we 
Canadians can reflect with pride on the part 
which our country is taking to win victory 
and a peace that will mean the preservation 
of everything we hold dear. 

The vast industrial contribution to our war 
effort has deeply impressed our Allies and has 
been a striking demonstration of the zeal and 
ingenuity of our working people. 

It has been, and continues to be, their task 
to produce the munitions for our fighting men 
and for the armed forces of our Allies. The 
vital importance of the role of the workers 
in our war effort cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is magnificent and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of re-stating what I have said many 
times in the past, that the men and women 
who toil at home are doing a grand job. Theirs 
will be a stirring page in the history of Canada 
in this great war. 

But now our major consideration is the 
same as it was four years ago—to do every- 
thing in our power to speed up the end of the 
war and the smashing of dictatorship. One 
stone in the edifice of evil which has brought 
desolation to a large part of the world has 
crumbled. We must tear down the whole 
edifice before we-can relax. 

We may be buoyed up by what has hap- 
pened in the last few months—but we cannot 
afford to let down our guards. We must 
count on further sacrifices, including further 
months and perhaps years of long hard work, 
in order that Victory which is the necessary 
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Labour Day 
message of 
Minister of 

Labour 


precedent to a realization of our other aims 
and ambitions, may be ours. 

Canadian workers have earned the right to 
celebrate on Labour Day, to review the 
accomplishments of the past and to remember 
those no longer with us who, in their day, 
worked so faithfully for the advancement of 
the interests of labour. 

When, because of the stress of war, the 
Dominion Government found it necessary to 
reduce the number of public holidays through- 
out the year, Labour Day remained undis- 
turbed. Even in war the determining con- 
siderations weighed in favour of not interrupt- 
ing this well-established practice of giving over 
one day to labour itself. 

I am confident that Labour Day this year 
will be marked also by a wholehearted re- 
dedication of our workers to our common 
cause. They know how much is at stake. 

We must be ready for further sacrifices on 
the home front. Income taxes and rationing 
have meant much to the worker—but, gener- 
ally speaking, he has taken them well. We 


*must endeavour to reduce absenteeism. We 


must keep up production, for all our sakes, 
and particularly for the sake of our fine young 
men and women serving with our forces in 
many quarters of the globe. Labour must 
continue to try to secure recognition of the 
individual’s rights by conference, by concilia- 
tion, by collective bargaining, by using the 
machinery established by the Government. 
Work interruptions should be avoided. 
Naturally the thoughts of workers frequently 
turn to post-war planning. We all hope for 
a better world after the war. We hope that 
the problems of the workers may meet with a 
larger degree of sympathy, of solution, than 
in the old world. But to accomplish these 
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things we must now win this fight. I know 
the determination of the Canadian worker. I 
know his sterling qualities. I know that the 
sentiment I have just expressed will find an 
echo in the hearts of each Canadian man and 
woman in industrial employment. They will 
go on to win. 

Taking note of improve- 


Labour Day ment in the war situation, 
messages of Canadian labour leaders in 
Canadian their annual Labour Day 


messages looked ahead to 
the post-war period and 
stressed the need of a progressive reconstruc- 
tion program. 

Warning that “there is still a long and bitter 
fight ahead with resourceful and bitter enemies 
who are a long way from beaten,” and_ that 
“the paramount need is still a one hundred per 
cent war effort in every direction”, Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada declared that if after the 
war “democracy is not made to work for the 
good of all people, stupendous sacrifices will 
have been made in vain. 

“There is no need for fear and misery in our 
world,” he continued. ‘Scientific research and 
technical progress has made it possible, yes, 
easy, to grow and produce every human need 
in abundance for a larger and.fuller life than 
one could possibly dream of a few years ago. 
We have an abundance of materials and plenty 
of help that can, with the aid of scientific pro- 
cesses and machinery, change them quickly 
into the required form and shape. Surrounded 
by plenty, we think in terms of scarcity—full 
of the dread of unemployment. . .” 

Stating the need for public works such as 
the building of schools, hospitals, roads and 
decent homes, Mr. Bengough declared: 
“Money is needed and must be found for 
creative purposes. 

“Everyone knows there is plenty of money 
for destructive purposes in war time, and 
rightly so,” he said. “They must know also 
that the money does not get off the earth when 
peace is declared. . . The artificial bottleneck 
of money was not allowed to hinder our war 
effort and money bottlenecks must be removed 
to make our democracy work in the post-war 
period, a democracy that guarantees to all able 
and willing to work, useful employment with 
a high standard of wages that will assure all 
people a full and complete life from the cradle 
to the grave... 

“In the best interests of the vast majority 
of the people our money system needs to be 
overhauled and brought up to date.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, indicated in his mes- 
sage that he considered that drastic changes 
would be necessary to bring about a “real re- 


labour leaders 
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construction and an equitable social order”, 
and that he favoured for the post-war period 
“the maintenance of whatever controls are 
necessary for the public welfare.” He warned 
of propaganda emanating from “the forces of 
reaction” and said that every effort to “make 
the resources of the nation available to the 
people” would be labelled “communistic”. 
“Tf,” he declared, “the workers realize the 
unparalleled opportunity to lay the founda- 
tions of economic prosperity which now faces 
Canada, and can spread that idea among the 
people to the point where they will insist upon 
applying it to their every-day lives, there is 
a chance of success. One would imagine that 
the financing of the war-effort not only in 
Canada but in all the other belligerent 
countries would have proved one thing beyond 
any question—the one most important thing 
we all must learn—that ‘what is physically pos- 
sible is financially possible’, and that wealth 
is not money, but manpower. : 
“The details of post-war reconstruction pro- 
grams are not a source of difficulty,’ Mr. 
Mosher continued. “Canada needs hundreds 
of thousands of new homes; slums in every 
city must be torn down and replaced by apart- 


-ments; almost every farm in the country needs 


improvements; there are great areas of farm 
and timber and mining land to be developed, 
highways to be built, and food and clothing 
provided for a larger population at a higher 
standard of living than ever before. Any 
observant person can point out in any com- 
munity a dozen ways of employing large num- 
bers of workers in constructive and desirable 
projects. . . 

“We have fought a war, spending billions 
of dollars, and if we can do that in wartime, 
and still maintain a comparatively high stand- 
ard of living, we can do even better in peace- 
time.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, spoke in part as follows:— 

“Manual labour in the age of slavery was 
considered ignoble, the slave himself a beast 
of burden. Christianity has suppressed slavery, 
it has re-established the slave in his worthy 
place as man created in the image of God. 

“The labour of the modern worker is hon- 
oured. The modern worker no longer has an - 
owner, he is not sold from one master to 
another; he is an ordinary citizen with all the 
rights of free and intelligent man. 

“But what profit does the modern worker 
draw from his liberty? ‘None if he is left to 
himself. His liberty is only a word, his dignity 
becomes a mockery. 

“Labour Day has meaning only for the 
union worker who by organization gains the 
use of all his rights in the industrial world. . .” 
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The table below shows movement indicated in 21 of the last 22 years, 


Employment the latest statistics avail- but it was less, however, than in any other 
and industrial able reflecting industrial year since the outbreak of war and was below 
statistics : conditions in Canada. the general average in the period since 1920. 


The index of employ- Aggregate weekly payrolls were 1:5 per cent 
ment at the beginning of July was 183-7, an greater at July 1 than at June 1 and about 
increase of 1-4 per cent having been recorded 18 per cent greater than at July 1, 1942. Per 
as compared with the previous month and 4-6 capita weekly earnings average $30.95 at 
per cent as compared with July, 1942. The July 1, $30.93 at June 1, $28.49 at July 1, 1942, 
advance at July 1 was in conformity with the and $25.49 at July 1, 1941. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 


(Official statistics except where noted) 














1943 1942 
August July June August July June 
Employment Index............. CE) Fiera ee es oe 183-7 181-2 177-8 175-7 171-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

union members)......:.......-- (3) 0-4 0-6 0-7 1-8 2-5 2-4 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly - 

PAVTOUST A SAE AN re 3) ee ce 145-7 143-6 131-6 129-5 125-3 
Per capita weekly earnings...... il ek be meee A 30-95 30-98 28-62 28-49 28-20. 
Prices, wholesale Index......... EO Nee phate 100-4 100-1 99-3 95-5 96-0 95-8: 
Cost of living index............. (4) 119-2 118-8 118-5 117-7 117-9 116-7 
Retail sales unadjusted index.....(4)|..............]....000. 148-1 158-9 147-5 137-3 154-5 
Retailisales adjusted index..s (6): ()| 0. eee ee teue eo. 155-8 155-5 162-4 150-4 151-13 
Wholesale sales...............06. G3) Rae Pi Mos | nena ie ke 174-8 174-3 157-4 154-3 167-6 
Common stocks index............ (4) 188-7 91-0 86-3 61-6 62-4 62-8 
Preferred stocks index............ CO arate ot Bia aces 117-3 113-3 95-8 95-7 96-5 
Bond yields, Dominion index.... (4) 197-3 97-3 97-3 99-0 98-7 98-8 
Physical Volume of Business 

HDS TT Web, Ge Merv ART RT R  A (CNR GD) Leo Aree ea ee 220°3 202°4 205-7 203-7 200-0” 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (CO Rice ey hee RE arse 270-3 267-2 232-5 229-4 221-1? 
Mineral Production.......... Cle eae Peas Ce 327-7 295-5 216-6 213-3 196-3 
Mamutacuuring. s/s... gees ecee (CS) I eee neces 284-8] . - 285-6 248-8 246-2 235-7 
Construction (0.0. . AG a (4) MAE. Pe dew 69-5 73°6 114-3 118-7 157-1 
Bilectrict power. 24.0) joes ote (Aah omcuiess. Sk ga 167-3 161-6 142-8 145-8 146-6 
DDISTRIBUMON ie a eects (GO) SA Sine al Nea) 166-1 160-5 150-4 150-5 153-9 
CAtORGINES 6.55 dc acts SRR eae pete oe rake OE Doomed 147-6 129-6 148-1 141-4 
Tons carried, freight......... (Cae cues WNetehire Bat aa a eter cage 214-5 163-0 176-2 188-1 
Bank debits to individual : 

RECOUNTS ON Ae ohe Be tes 8 sis Efile (aati 6 Oa Me ahead ty 4,405,946,075}| 4,349, 608,534! 3,479, 744,886! 3,704,132,691| 3, 767,042,291 
Bank notes in circulation..... UOT Tikal art BAe haar eo 693 , 600, 000 674,800,000 546,300,000 514, 200,000 507,066, 232 
Bank deposits in savings........ Ln ds SERS G epee Eeaee te ancaehs jena 1,782,136,499} 1,699,553,037] 1,653,596,566} 1,598, 136,326 
Banks loans .cOmMmercialnetCse o Silas eee ha eee cle 1,147,522,8324 978,147,745] 1,016,658,023} 1,049, 170,065 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CATS Yor wae as ictatale cee erateietel catia (7) 278,706 268,477 271, 4935 259, 924 264,564 266,384 
Canadian National Railways, 
EOVENUCS INS caleba eebaeiteves Shilo teh tee ners aes Mehta 34,339, 400} 30,563, 100 29, 287,800 28,181,800 
Operating expenses......... Sr ee eye ree em 26,693,334} 23,595,427 22,776,953 21, 255, 962 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traflic earnings. sacs ci. } Jaa RP te, MRSes atts 26, 642, 582 24, 698, 217 22,053, 767 21, 926,008 21,244, 666 
Canadian Pacific Railway, : 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 22,712,585 20,276, 780} 18,833,737 18 , 657,557 17,070,301 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONST AE ane RAMONE RARE O's EMR SAC NEUE 3 5,610, 761,000f 4,593, 277,000} 4,705,005,000| 4,806, 795,000 
Building’ permits: } es. 6.05562 Sie. At. aa Ae 9,697,625 8,070,927 8,159, 508 10,677,733 12,934,835 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 23,865,300 16, 166, 900 20,478, 7005 31,771, 200 32,093,400 46,756, 200 
Mineral production— 

(BARS ITON Shs Wate Seale che a he CONSTR pystet ees a tobe 151,369 147, 889) 162,578 172,153 167,961 

Steel ingots and castings.......tons].............. 250,508 239, 501} 24%, 868 256, 560 254, 163 

Herro-alloyssti wo see eee TONS | a ete 21,408 18,1515 15,961 15,961 14,664 

(COND GUS RUE ph Ean Rid OUNCES IE ve ee Pe ED ler. sc a 326, 611} 406,315 428 323 427,982 

Comte ees tes LOUST cetera cs 1,365, 648 1,346, 851 T3457) 712 1,497,196 1,386,452 
Timber scaled in British 

AC OMI Athen Nee sede 1D CLE 8G s[teteaess tora eee 296,333,274] | 268,535,286 228,144,123 245,869,370 298,037,401 
Flour production............... DbISHe oe alee. 1,945, 123 1,855,461} 1,820,199 1,590,219 330,177 
Footwear production........... DATS | ee oe es seas 2,848,408 2,830, 719} 2,773,334 2,597,862 2,891, 123 
Output of central electric sta- 

TIONS Me Rati ae eee twine coos re ote 3,404,077,000| 3,355,032, 000 2,989,690,000] 2,965,671,000} 3,043, 200,000 
Sales of insurance............... Soh eee: ke ek sa tialsiviawatee acs ac 51,727,000 39,347, 000 44, 259,000 43,357,000 
Newsprint production........... {i700 Nae Me eR ted MN Bs ete 257, 850 253, 246 241,180 242,760 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
ft Week ended August 26, 1943. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (*) Base, 1935-1939= 
100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public. 
% Figures for four weeks ended August 28, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 
8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness which reflects activity in mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, electric power output 
and in the distribution of goods was 1:6 per 
cent higher for July than for June and 16 
per cent higher than for June, 1942. The 
July figure was the highest recorded by the 
index. Increases in July as compared with 
the previous month were indicated in mineral 
production, the output of electric power and 
in the distribution of goods while somewhat 
decreased activity was indicated for manu- 
facturing and construction. 

For the first seven months of 1943, the index 
of the physical volume of business averaged 
17-6 per cent higher than for the corresponding 
period in the previous year. The index of 
mineral production averaged 19:6 per cent 
higher in the same comparison and manufac- 
turing 24-5 per cent higher. In the latter group 
flour production recorded an increase of 25 per 
cent, the number of cigarettes released 16-1 
per cent while production of steel was 3°8 per 
cent lower. 


During the current month 


Annual Canadian labour organiza- 
conventions of tions have been holding 
Canadianlabour their annual conventions. 
organizations Reports of these meetings, 

including those of the 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and the Can- 
adian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
will be presented in the October issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost of living 
index advanced from 118-8 
on) July ).27to., 119-2" on 
August 2, 1943. This was 
the sixth consecutive month in which the 
index has recorded an increase. The total rise 
for the period has been 2-3 points, with 
monthly advances ranging from 0-3 to 0°5 
points. The decline of 1-9 points occurring in 
January and February 1943 has been offset 
by this advance, with a small margin to spare, 
and the August 1943 index is 1-3 points above 
the index for July 1942 upon which the last 
cost of living bonus was authorized. 

Foods accounted for most of the August 
increase The food index mounted from 131-8 
for July to 133-2 for August Eggs were 
sharply higher, and there were small scattered 
increases for beef, veal, lamb, onions, raisins, 
and lemons. Clothing and homefurnishings 
gained fractionally from 120-5 to 120-6 and 
117-8 to 117-9 respectively Other group 
indexes remained unchanged, fuel and lighting 
at 113-4, rentals at 111-5, and miscellaneous 
items at 108-2. 


Cost of living 
index 
advances 
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Six applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
[Investigation tion under the provisions of 
Act the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of August. Six 
boards submitted their reports; three boards 
were established and the constitution of two 
boards was completed during the month. Six 
disputes were referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners and reports were 
received from Commissioners in four cases. 
Settlements were reported in six disputes and 
six applications were withdrawn. 


Two appointments recently 
Appointments announced by the Depart- 
relating tolabour- ment of Labour relate to 
management the policy of encouraging 
committees and sponsoring the forma- 

tion of labour-management 
production committees in Canadian industry. 

On August 11 Mr. Allan MacDonald of 
Glace Bay, N.S., was appointed Industrial 
Relations Officer with specific responsibility 
for the promotion of labour-management com- 
mittees in the Maritime Provinces. Mr. Mac- 
Donald resigned as General Chairman for the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen on the Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway in order to accept the position with 
the Department of Labour. 

Appointment of Lt.-Col. J. A. W. Labelle of 
Montreal, as an employers’ representative from 
the Province of Quebec, to the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Inter-departmental Committee 
on Labour-Management Committees, was 
announced on August 28. 

The Advisory Committee, to which Lt.-Col. 
Labelle is now added, consists of employer and 
employee representatives, and officers of the 
Department of Labour. 

The main committee consists of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, of Munitions and Supply, as 
Chairman; M. M. Maclean, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Department of Labour; and 
H. J. Carmichael, Co-ordinator of Production, 
Munitions and Supply (L.G., March 1942, p. 
304). 

The Labour Court of On- 


Ontario tario, which was set up 
Labour Court under an amendment to 
decisions the Judicature Act and 


which administers the Col- 
lective Bargaining Act, 1943 (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 701), commenced its hearings in July. It is 
proposed to summarize significant decisions of 
this Court periodically in the Lasour GazerTE 
in the article “Recent Legal Decisions Affecting 
Labour” under the section “Labour Law”. 


1943] NOTES 


The first group of decisions is dealt with in this’ 
issue. ; 


In one of these decisions, the Court held 


that a grievance committee should consist 
exclusively of representatives of the certified 
union, since such a committee is really an 
agency for carrying on collective bargaining. 
In a number of cases in which representation 
votes were ordered, the Court refused to 
permit workers illegally on strike to vote. In 
two other cases, in each of which a company 
recognized one of two rival associations with- 
out first taking adequate steps to determine if 
the association in question actually repre- 
sented the majority of the workers, the Court 
held that such recognition did not preclude 
certification of the other association. In 
another case, workers who violated the terms 
of their employment while engaged in union 
activity were held not to be eligible for rein- 
statement under the Act. 


The Ontario Minister of 
Formation of Labour, the Honourable 
Labour Relations Charles Daley, announced 


Committee in 
Ontario 


recently the formation of a 
Labour Relations Commit- 
tee to study existing labour 
legislation. He said that invitations were being 
sent out to employers’ and employees’ organi- 
zations to name representatives to the com- 
mittee, and that the two interests would be 
equally represented. 

“The committee will be asked to report and 
make recommendations, if it desires to do so, 
for enactment of new legislation to do with 
labour relations in industry and commerce,” 
the Minister stated. 


The New Brunswick Fac- . 


New Brunswick tories Act which was passed 
Factories Act Ina) 19800 CLG O87 ory, 
proclaimed 1331) to replace an Act of 
in force 1920 has been proclaimed in 

force from September 15, 
together with an amendment to the Act which 
was passed in 1943. The Factories Act of 
1920 contained provisions regarding the inspec- 
tion of steam boilers and the licensing of 
stationary engineers. These provisions were 
omitted from the 1937 Act but a special Act 
respecting Stationary Engineers, Steam Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels was passed in that year 
(L.G., 1937, p. 1831). This Act, together with 
an amendment of 1943, has also been pro- 
claimed in force from September 15. 

The new Factories Act as amended estab- 
lishes for the first time since 1920 a minimum 
age for the employment of children in fac- 
tories. As from 1905 to 1920, no child under 
14 may now be employed without special 
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authorization of the Minister of Health and 
Labour. In addition, the new Act empowers 
the Minister to prohibit the employment of 
boys and girls under 18 in dangerous and 
unwholesome occupations. In the old Act, 
a similar power was given to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board with regard to boys 
under 14 and girls under 18. 

The maximum hours permitted for women 
and boys under 18 has been reduced from 60 
to 54 per week and from 10 to 9 per day. The 
old Act provided that in cases of emergency 
women and young persons could, with the 
authorization of the Minister, be employed 
for 1384 hours per day and 81 per week during 
36 days in any 12 months, but it prohibited 
work before 6 a.m. and after 10.30 p.m. The 
new Act limits hours in such cases to 12 per 
day and 68 per week and prohibits work before 
7 am. or after 9 p.m. Sections of the former 
Act relating to safety, sanitation, posting of 
notices and inspection have been incorporated 
in the new law without material change, but 
the section of the 1920 Act which forbade 
women and girls working between the fixed 
and traversing part of any self-acting machine 
while the machine was in motion, now applies 
also to boys under 18. 

The Act respecting Stationary Engineers, 
ete., provides for the appointment of a Board 
of Examiners of three members, each with at 
least ten years’ experience as_ stationary 
engineers, which is to be under the supervision 
of the Director of Labour. No person without 
a certificate of competency issued under the 
Act may operate a steam plant or steam 
boiler, except under special circumstances 
with the authority of the Minister. Certifi- 
cates may be granted to holders of certificates 
from any other province, state or country 
which accepts certificates issued under the 


Act, if so authorized by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The Workmen’s Compen- 
Treatment of sation Board of British 
injured workers Columbia has _ furnished 
in British the following statement 
Columbia concerning the work under- 


taken by the Board to re- 

store injured workmen to industry. 
Manpower shortages have focussed atten- 
tion on the problem of re-establishing injured 
workmen in industry with the least possible 
delay. The necessity of establishing a physio- 
therapy clinic became more urgent during the 
past three or four years as a result of the 
increased number of workmen employed and 
injured in hazardous industries. Heretofore, 
all remedial treatment along physiotherapy 
lines carried on in the Vancouver district was 
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given by about thirty-five individuals, groups, 
institutions, and hospitals. While some useful 
services were rendered, there were disadvan- 
tages due t6 out-of-date methods and the use 
of inadequate equipment. 

The Board took a lease on St. Mark’s Hall 
in Vancouver, which provided floor-space of 
11,570 feet. The building was fitted up with 
special apparatus and equipment to use the 
forces of nature such as heat, light, electricity, 
exercise, air and water to effect a cure or 
relieve the effects of injuries sustained in 
industry. A competent staff of highly quali- 
fied technicians was secured and the Depart- 
ment was opened on October 1, 1942. The 
Department is equipped with the latest devices 
and is now believed to rank with the best 
institutions of its kind on this continent. 

After a study of the subject it was decided 
that injured workmen should receive physio- 
therapy from technicians only after a thorough 
review of the workmen’s case was completed 
by a physician trained in this specialty. The 
importance of having the medical history of 
the case before the ‘specialist when prescribing 
treatment was found to be a prime necessity. 
In establishing the physiotherapy depart- 
ment in Vancouver this thought was carried 
out and its merits have been amply proven. 

An average of more than 400 patients is 
treated daily at the Department. The num- 
bers availing themselves of its facilities are 
steadily increasing. Many types of treatments 
are used depending on the nature of the 
injury. Hydrotherapy, diathermy, massage, 


gymnastic exercises have achieved much for. 


stiff joints, disturbed functions and other 
physical injuries. 

Occupational therapy teaches the value of 
proper mental and physical occupations during 
convalescence, encourages and_ supervises 
diversional activity and administers prescribed 
occupational activities. This increases function 
of joints and muscles, stimulates circulation 
and assists injured workmen in rehabilitation. 
Injured workmen go daily to the curative 
workshop where the tools and equipment are 
similar to those used in industry. The results 
from occupational therapy have been most 
encouraging, particularly in cases of injury 
to the shoulders, elbows and wrists. With a 
wholesome interest in the workshop, worry 
and discontent are mitigated and more speedy 
recovery is made possible. 

The benefits derived from these various 
treatments have made this fast growing branch 
of the art of healing popular with injured 
workmen. The results have been little short 
of spectacular in many instances and work- 
men on the whole have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to secure scientifically prescribed treat- 
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ment which hastens their return to full em- 
ployment. The psychological effect of know- 
ing he is making daily progress towards 
recovery is not the least of the benefits from 
the workmen’s point of view. 

The physicians of the district, now so over- 
worked due to depletion in their ranks, have 
co-operated in turning over to the Physio- 
therapy Department their patients at an earlier 
date than heretofore was the practice. Sys- 
tematic and centralized treatment under 
trained supervision now occupies a large place 
in the industrial life of this Province. 


A new revision of the 
Workmen’s mimeographed pamphlet, 
compensation “Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada in Canada” which compares 


provincial legislation on 
this subject has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and is available on request. 
The publication was last revised in July, 1941, 
and was brought up to date by a supplement 
in July, 1942. In 1943 several provinces 
amended their Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
in important respects and Alberta passed a new 
statute. ‘These changes in provincial law are 
incorporated in the revised pamphlet. The 
material is arranged under the same headings 
as in earlier editions and tables are included 
showing the scales of compensation and the 
occupational diseases compensated in the 
different. provinces. The publication deals with 
such topics as the scope of the laws, the risks 
covered, medical aid, rehabilitation, accident 
prevention, workmen’s compensation boards, 
cost of administration and security for pay- 
ment of compensation. 


The Catering Wages Act, 
which provides for the regu- 
lation of wages and other 
conditions of work in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, boarding 
houses, canteens and snack 
bars, became law in Great 
Britain on June 10, 1943. The bill, which was 
sponsored by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, met with determined opposi- 
tion from certain members of the House of 
Commons, but it was finally passed without 
significant amendment. Unsuccessful attempts 
had been made both in 1924 and in 1930 to 
put through similar Bills. 

Under the new Act a Catering Wages Com- 
mission has been set up. It is empowered to 
review the existing arrangements for regulat- 
ing wages and other conditions of work in the 
industry and to make enquiries into other 
matters affecting the remuneration, conditions 
of work, health and welfare of the workers. 
Its duties are not confined to these matters, 


Minimum 

waée fixing 
machinery in 
British catering 
industry 
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however. It is also to consider means of 
developing the industry to meet the needs of 
the public, in particular the needs of visitors 
from overseas, and of developing the tourist 
trafic. This point was emphasized during the 
debates in the House of Commons and the 
Minister of Labour has already directed the 
Commission to consider the general problem 
of the rehabilitation of the industry after the 
war, having regard to the effect of war condi- 
tions. 

With regard to the narrower purpose of 
regulating working conditions, the Act per- 
mits employers and workers to do this them- 
selves whenever machinery has been set up by 
agreement between their respective associa- 
tions which in the opinion of the Commission 
is adequate or can be made adequate for the 
purpose. Where no such machinery exists the 
Commission may recommend to the Minister 
that a wages board be set up. 

Any wages board may submit to the 
Minister proposals for fixing remuneration and 
intervals for meals or rest or for requiring 
employers to grant holidays to their workers. 
On receiving a proposal the Minister will, if 
he does not refer it back to the board, pass 
an order putting it into effect. An order so 
made must be submitted to Parliament and 
either House may, within forty days, require 
its annulment. The Minister may appoint 
officers to enforce the orders. 

In addition to its power to submit proposals 
to the Minister, a wages board may consider 
any matter affecting the remuneration, condi- 
tions of work, health or welfare of the workers 
under its jurisdiction. It may submit a report 
to the Commission, which will forward the 
report with its own comments to the govern- 
ment department concerned. 

Both the Commission and the wages boards 
must consist of not more than three inde- 


pendent persons (of whom one must be the. 


chairman) and not more than two representa- 
tives each of employers and workers. The 
members of the Commission have already 
been appointed and the first meeting was held 
on July 19. At this meeting, the Commission 
considered a provisional grouping of the 
various branches of the industry for the pur- 
pose of their enquiry into the existing methods 
of regulating conditions. 


A Bill to recast the educa- 


Reconstruction tion service of England and 
of education Wales was announced re- 
services cently in the MHouse of 
in England Commons by the President 


: of the Board of Education 
as likely to be introduced this fall. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposals are set out in a White 
Paper published on July 16. They include the 

88958—2 
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organization of the system of public education 
in three progressive stages: (1) primary, for 
children up to 11 years of age; (2) secondary, 
for children over 11, to include grammar 
schools, modern schools giving a general edu- 
cation, both literary and practical, and tech- 
nical schools; and (8) further education. At 
the‘age of 13-or later children will be permit- 
ted to transfer from one kind of school to 
another if the first choice is not suitable. 

Other reforms may be briefly summarized 
as follows: The immediate raising of the 
school-leaving age to 15 without exemptions 
and provision for raising it later to 16; the 
introduction of a system of compulsory part- 
time education during working hours for young 
persons up to the age of 18; the provision of 
adequate and properly co-ordinated facilities 
for technical adult education; the improve- 
ment of facilities for the training of children 
below compulsory school age by the provision 
of nursery schools wherever needed; increased 
emphasis on religious instruction as an essen- 
tial element of education; the extension of the 
existing facilities for securing the health and 
physical well-being of children and young 
persons; and inspection and registration of all 
independent schools which cater for children 
of compulsory school age. 

As regards the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 with provision for further extension 
to 16 at a later date, it is proposed to require 
the local education authorities to provide such 
variety of instruction as may be desirable in 
view of the different ages and aptitudes of the 
pupils and of the probable length of their 
school life. 

Persons from 15 to 18 years of age will, 
under the proposed legislation, be required to 
attend an appropriate centre part-time unless 
they are in full-time attendance at school or 
otherwise under suitable instruction. At first 
it is proposed to limit attendance to one day 
a week as a minimum. Children of 15 will 
likely be required to attend in the first year 
after the Act goes into effect and others up 
to 18 years in the third year. Thus, part-time 
school attendance will be brought into effect 
gradually. 

In the first such action to 
be taken under the recently 
enacted War Labour Dis- 
putes Act, a federal grand 
jury at Pittsburgh indicted 
30 union officials and mem- 
bers of locals on charges of 
conspiring to interfere by strikes and by other 
interruptions with the operation of certain 
coal mines in the possession of the United 
States Government. The indictments followed 
an investigation by the grand jury of a series 


Miners given 
suspended prison 
sentences for 
inciting strikes 
in United States 
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of “wildcat” strikes in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vanla. 


Under the law, the maximum penalty for 
instigating or encouraging strikes or other 
interruptions in plants or mines taken over 
by the government is a fine of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both (L.G., July, 
1943, p. 1037). 


Judgment was given on August 30, when 27 
of the miners were given six-month suspended 
prison sentences and put on probation for 
three years after they had pleaded no defence. 
The other three miners were unable to appear 
in court because of injuries sustained in a 
recent mine accident, but were expected to 
enter similar pleas later. 


In suspending sentence the judge warned the 
men to refrain from any further acts “imped- 
ing or retarding the production of coal during 
the war.” 


During the month of 
August, President Roosevelt 
set up procedures that 
might be used to force 
unions and individual em- 
ployees, as well as employ- 
ers to comply with orders issued by the War 
Labour Board of the United States. In the 
first instance, the President issued a directive 
letter to the Chairman of the Board detailing 
“a program for bringing about compliance in 
the relatively few cases in which executive 
action may become necessary”. Supplement- 
ing the letter was an executive order to the 
Director of Economic Stabilization authorizing 
him “to take certain action in connection with 
the enforcement of” the Board’s directives. 


Enforcement of 
War Labour 
Board orders 
in United States 


The chief features of the program outlined 
in the letter were: (1) Should an employer 
fail to comply with the instructions of the 
Board two courses of action were provided— 
either the Government might seize his plant 
and operate it in accordance with the Board’s 
terms and conditions, or Government “sanc- 
tions” might be applied in the way of with- 
holding or withdrawing Government contracts 
and priorities on essential materials or ser- 
vices. (2) In the case of non-compliance by 
a union the affected plant might be seized 
-and operated by the Government if that 
proved to be necessary to prevent interference 
with production. Thereafter, the Board might 
modify its order so as to withhold from the 
union by escrow any benefits, privileges or 
rights accruing under agreements or proposed 
agreements, until such time as the union 


demonstrated its willingness and capacity to 
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abide by the obligations provided in such 
agreements. (3) In the case of non-complying 
individuals the Board was empowered not 
only to call upon the Attorney General to 
enforce penalties prescribed for interference 
with production, but also to have sanctions 
applied by the Selective Service and War 
Manpower Commission. 

The Presidential letter and executive order 
are the fulfillment of requests made previously 
by individual members of the Board and make 
possible immediate action against certain 
important industries which had failed to 
comply with the orders of the Board. 


A campaign to encourage 
U.S. Governement as many as possible of the 
urges young four million young persons 
workers to employed in the United 
return to school States during the summer 

of 1943 to return to school 
this fall is being jointly sponsored by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour and the Office of Educa- 
tion. In a leaflet they call on the community, 
parents and the boys and girls themselves to 
realize the importance of continued educa- 
tion in wartime. The statement of the War 
Manpower Commission on the subject is 
quoted: 


The first responsibility and obligation of 
youth under 18, even in wartime, is to take 
full advantage of their educational opportuni- 
ties in order to prepare themselves for war 
and post-war services and for the duties of 
citizenship. 


A warning is issued regarding the decline 
in high school attendance, the increase in the 
illegal employment of children and the relax- 
ing of child labour standards. Community 
agencies are urged to examine sources of labour 
supply not fully utilized in order to provide 
substitutes for young persons filling war jobs 
and to curtail the demand for child labour. 
In areas of acute labour shortage, properly 
supervised schemes for part-time work and 
part-time schooling should be developed. 


In an appeal to high school students to 
complete their education, the Regional Direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commission for 
New York stated that there is no reason for 
students in New York City to work while so 
many housewives and men and women in non- 
essential industry are available: 

Jt is of the greatest importance to these 
young people and to the whole nation that 
they keep their perspective in this matter 
of education. Those who do not continue 


some form of schooling will be trading imme- 
diate satisfaction for later discontent. 
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Where a lockout, strike or 
work-stoppage occurs in an 
essential industry in Aus- 
tralia, workers or employers 
who thereby violate any 
law, industrial award, agree- 
ment, order, determination, code or custom 
relating to the industry may lose their exemp- 
tion from military service or be directed into 
employment, under new National Security 
(Supplementary) Regulations passed in May. 
The Manpower Regulations stipulate that 
persons employed in “protected undertakings” 
may not enter the Australian Defence Force 
without the written permission of the Director- 
General of Manpower. A “protected under- 
taking” is any establishment or industry which, 
in the opinion of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, is essential to the defence of 
the Commonwealth and has been so designated 
by him. 


Illegal strikers 
in Australia lose 
military service 
exemption 


Under the new regulations, workers in pro- 
tected undertakings where strikes, lockouts or 
work-stoppages occur who fail to fulfil their 
obligations under any law, award, agreement 
or other order regulating the industry or who 
act contrary to such orders may cease to be 
regarded as persons employed in a protected 
undertaking. Those who are liable for military 
service may then be called up and those not 
liable may be directed by the Director-General 
of Manpower into essential industry as pro- 
vided in the Manpower Regulations. Similarly, 
employers in protected undertakings who do 
not fulfil their legal obligations may lose any 
exemption from military service which they 
have obtained by virtue of their occupation 
and may then be called up or directed into 
employment. 


The introduction of sug- 
Suggestion gestion-box schemes _ into 
systems in Australia’s war factories 
Australia has brought forth thousands 


of suggestions from em- 
ployees of which hundreds have been adopted, 
according to the Melbourne Argus. 


The plan has been adopted in Government 
factories in most of the Australian states. 
Rewards for suggestions range from a minimum 
of £1 to a maximum of £50. In one war factory 
near Melbourne 1,080 suggestions were made 
by workers during the first six months of the 
scheme. Of these, 175 were adopted, and 
awards totalling £622 were paid. The awards 
were based on 10 per cent of the net annual 
savings produced as a result of the suggestions. 
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At its sixth annual confer- 
New Zealand ence held in April, 1943, the 


labour endorses New Zealand Federation of 
wages stabilization Labour, after a day’s discus- 
policy sion, unanimously endorsed 

the Government’s policy for 
the stabilization of wages, salaries, prices and 
rent. The policy was put into effect on Decem- 
ber 15, 1942, by the Economic Stabilization 
Emergency Regulations (L.G., May, 1948, 
p. 592). Under it, all wage rates including over- 
time rates, salaries, commissions, travelling 
expenses and directors’ fees are stabilized at 
the level of November 15, 1942. Rents and 
most prices are also frozen. 

The Regulations provide for the adjustment 
of wages according to movements in the price 
level in a manner which is essentially the same 
as that in effect in Canada. Rates of pay are 
to be increased or decreased proportionately if 
at the end of any quarter the ‘‘wartime prices 
index” has risen or fallen by 5 per cent or 
more, but the variation in rates applies only 
to the first £6 earned each week by the worker. 

At the annual conference of the Federation, 
both the president, who is also a member of 
the Stabilization Commission, and the Minister 
of Finance urged the adoption of the policy 
as the safe course for the workers during war- 
time. Some of the delegates felt that the 
policy deprived the trade unions of the right 
of collective bargaining and that there should 
be more adequate guarantees of a minimum 
wage. There was general agreement, however, 
that, in the words of one delegate, “although 
a policy of wage increases might be more 
popular, the workers would be worse off with- 
out stabilization”. 


The intention of the New 


New Zealand Zealand Government to 


to raise raise the school-leaving age 
school-leaving to 15 by the beginning of 
age to 15 1944 was announced by the 


Minister of Education in 
his latest annual report. The Government 
has had power to do this by Order in Council 
since the Education Amendment Act was 
passed in 1920 but has hesitated to take the 
step due to constant shortages of teachers and 
accommodation. It was the Minister’s opinion, 
however, that “if we waited till every building 
and teacher were ready, we should wait for- 
ever.” He regarded the measure as one of 
great importance for child welfare, particularly 
in view of a rising juvenile delinquency rate. 

A scheme providing for “visiting teachers” 
was also announced. They would have no 
teaching responsibilities but would devote 
their time to maintaining contact between the 
school and the home and dealing with cases 
of children who find it difficult to adjust to 
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normal school life. Special training courses 
for “visiting teachers” would be established. 

Other measures promised in the report in- 
cluded the establishment of a committee on 
health education and a detailed review of the 
whole primary curriculum. 


A five-man Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship Commission equally  rep- 
commission resenting employers and 
to be appointed workers with a president 


appointed by the Govern- 
ment is to be set up under 
the Apprentices Act passed by Tasmania last 
October. The Commission will have jurisdic- 
tion over apprenticeship in all trades desig- 
nated by the Governor on the recommendation 
of the Commission. Prospective apprentices 
in these trades must secure a certificate of 
qualification from the Commission and _ be- 
come indentured in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act. The Commission has 
power to determine the maximum number of 
apprentices to be admitted to each trade, 
exercise supervision over practical and theoreti- 
cal training and issue final certificates of 
eficiency. It may also recommend the remis- 
sion of any apprentice’s school fees and will co- 
operate with the Department of Education on 
apprenticeship problems. 

Wherever practicable, the Commission is to 
appoint trade committees for each trade or 
group of trades and may delegate any of its 
powers to these committees which will also be 
equally representative of employers and em- 
ployees. The President of the Commission 
will act as chairman of each trade committee. 
Advisory committees may be appointed for 
any trade covered by the Act. 

Other important provisions in the Appren- 
tices Act guarantee sick pay and _ holiday 
benefits to apprentices and secure their rights 
when an employer sells his business. 


in Tasmania 


A bulletin entitled Mer- 
chant Seamen and the War 
has recently been issued by 
the International Labour 
Office (Studies and Reports, 
Series P (Seamen) No. 5). It is a record of 
the twelfth session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission held at London on June 26-30, 
1942. 
this conference in the Lasour Gazerre of June 
and August, 1942 (pp. 659, 882), the resolu- 
tions adopted having been summarized in 
the latter of these issues. The present bul- 
letin is the authentic record of the proceedings 
of the conference, and it includes in addition 
the report of the Director of the I.L.O. on the 


Merchant 
seamen 
and the war 


Attention was given to the work of 
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work of the Organization in regard to seamen 
since the previous conference, the full text of 
the resolutions and a list of the members 
present. ; 


An article in the September 
issue of the International 
Labour Review stated that 
Germany is unquestionably 
the country in which prison- 
ers of war are employed on the largest scale. 
The number of prisoners employed has varied 
considerably from time to time; at the be- 
ginning of 1943 the total number was about 
1,750,000. Early in the war, by far the greater 
number were employed in agriculture, but 
efforts were made subsequently to sort out 
specialized workers for employment in build- 
ing construction, the metal industries, forestry, 
mining and other industries. 

According to official data, gross wages 
payable to prisoners are 60 per cent of those 
of German workers performing an equal 
amount of work in the same occupation. How- 
ever, deductions are made for maintenance, 
including board and lodging. There is no con- 
tract of employment between the employer 
and the prisoner, but only a contract between 
the employer and the military camp authori- 
ties. Wages are paid by the employer to the 
camp authorities. Discipline is controlled 
entirely by the camp authorities and prisoners 
must, wherever possible, be segregated from 
all other workers, particularly civilian workers 
from their own country. 

The military authorities retain the ultimate 
authority over prisoner labour; but the allo- 
cation, output and pay of prisoners and in 
particular their incorporation into the German 
war economy is settled under the authority of 
the General Controller of Labour. 


Employment of 
prisoners of war 
in Germany 


Wartime Orders in Council Affecting Labour— 
June, 1943 


The following corrections should be made in 
the pamphlet issued by the Department of 
Labour under the above title. On p. 15, five 
lines from the top “or decreased” should be 
inserted after “increased”. On p. 22, second 
column, five lines from the top, “manner” 
should be substituted for “matter”. On p. 29, 
first column, five lines from the bottom, 
“Morton” should be substituted for “Martin”. 
On p. 76, under Polymer Corporation, second 
last line, “weekly” should be substituted for 
“daily”. On p. 93, the heading “Merchant 
Seamen” should be numbered VIII instead of 
VII. On the last page of the Appendix “P.C. 
34/4453” should be P.C. 36/4453”. 





Manpower 


Scope of Compulsory Transfer Orders Broadened 
All Men Aged 16 to 40 Made Subject to Program—Sixth Transfer Order 


Consolidates Previous Orders—Other Manpower Regulations 


OMPULSORY Employment Transfer 
Orders have been made to apply to all 
men between the ages of 16 and 40. Pre- 
viously the application of these orders was 
restricted to two classes of men, those desig- 
nated for the military call-up and those aged 
16, 17 and 18. Existing and future orders will 
now apply to all men in the newly authorized 
age group who are employed in industries and 
occupations named in the various orders. 
This broadening of the scope of the com- 
pulsory employment transfer program was 


authorized by an order in council (P.C. 6433, 


August 13), which revokes Subsection (1) of 
Section 210 of National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations, and substitutes the fol- 
lowing: 

“210 (1) The Minister may, by order, 
forbid any employer or group or class of 
employers to retain in employment after a 
specified date any male person (or group or 
class of male persons) who has attained or 
who later attains his sixteenth birthday and 
who has not attained his forty-first birthday, 
unless such person has presented to the 
employer a permit in prescribed form issued 
by a Selective Service Officer; or may require 
any employer, or group or class of employers 
to terminate, at such time and in such man- 
ner as he may specify, the employment of 
any such person or group or class of such 
persons.” 


The sixth compulsory transfer order which 
was alnounced on August 25, includes men 
in the new age 16 to 40 grouping but desig- 
nates no new occupations. It serves as a con- 
solidation of all occupations listed in the 
previous orders. 

In commenting upon the amendment to 
the regulations, the Minister of Labour, 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, stated: “It 
is the intention to go carefully into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the employment of 
all men from 16 to 40,-both ages inclusive, in 
a large number of occupations and indus- 
tries...The process of moving men up to 
occupations of high priority involves a very 
great deal of careful and painstaking adminis- 
tration, so that the job must be done pro- 
gressively. However, the project will be 


moved along as rapidly as is possible, as a 
substantial number of men are still required 
to fill vacancies in high priority jobs.” . 

The Minister also stated that, for the time 
being at least, while ex-servicemen and men 
with domestic responsibilities will be required 
to register under compulsory employment 
transfer orders, in the case of ex-servicemen 
persuasion will be used rather than compul- 
sion, in order to have them transfer to more 
essential occupations; while in the case of 
men with domestic responsibilities, changes of 
residence will not be required which will 
involve domestic hardship, although these 
men will be available for transfer within 
industry in areas in which they reside. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, declared, ‘“Pro- 
gressively, Selective Service will examine the 
present employment of practically all of the 
men in the age groups mentioned now work- 
ing in industry, with a view to increasing the 
usefulness of the individual by moving him 
to higher priority work wherever that is prac- 
tical.” 

Under the sixth order it was made illegal 
for any employer to continue to employ any 
man covered by the new compulsory order 
after September 8 except under _ special 
National Selective Service permit. Employees 
affected were required to register with the 
nearest Employment and Selective Service 
Office not later than September 8, and be 
available for transfer to higher priority work. 


Occupations Covered by Order 


The list of occupations in which male em- 
ployees from 16 to 40 years of age (both ages 
inclusive) are now covered by the sixth trans- 
fer order, consolidating previous orders, is as 
follows:— 


A. Any occupation in or associated with the 
manufacturing of: 


(1) Candy; confectionery; soft drinks; 
flavouring extracts and syrups; fruit 
juices for soda fountain use or for the 


manufacture of soft drinks; colours for 
bakers’ and confectioners’ use; 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


oh) 


12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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chewing and smoking 
cigarette 


cigarettes; 
snuff; tobacco pipes; 
holders; cigar holders; 


Curtains; draperies (from fabric not 
produced in the same establishment) ; 


Fur garments; fur accessories; fur trim- 
mings (excluding the manufacture of 
sheep-lined clothing) ; 

Handbags (women’s); women’s purses; 
small leather articles such as billfolds; 
card, cigarette and key cases, coin purses 


Cigars; 
tobacco; 


‘.and cheque book covers; 


Hats; hat bodies; hatter’s fur for use 
as material in the production of fur felt 
hat bodies; caps; cap findings such as 
cap visors, sweat bands and trimmings; 
tip printing and stamping of hats and 
caps; artificial leather; padding; uphols- 
tery filling; 

Household furniture (except mattresses 
and bedsprings); metal office furniture; 
metal restaurant furniture; 

Frames for mirrors, pictures, photographs 
or medallions; picture frame mouldings; 
Monuments; tombstones; cut-stone; stone 
products; slate products; ornamental 
metal work such as ornamental metal 
doors and sash, window and door frames, 
store fronts, moulding and trim; signs, 
advertising displays; advertising novel- 


ties; 
Neckties; scarfs; neckwear (other than 
knitted); bath robes; lounging robes; 


dressing gowns; 

Pens; mechanical pencils; pen points; 
penholders; parts of mechanical pens and 
pencils; artist’s materials; drafting 
materials; 

Jewellery; jewellery cases; fancy boxes 
and trays for jewellery, instruments, 
cutlery, eyeglasses, combs, cigarettes, 
pipes, toilet sets; cigar boxes (wood); 
fancy boxes (wood) ; 


Perfumes; cosmetics; toilet preparations; 
beauty shop equipment; barber shop 
equipment; 

Pianos; organs, accessories, attachments 
or materials for organs or pianos; musical 
instruments; parts and materials for 
musical instruments; phonograph records; 
games; toys; dolls; doll parts; doll 
clothing; children’s vehicles; 


Furniture for public buildings such as 
schools (including wooden blackboards), 
theatres, assembly halls, churches and 
libraries; seats for public conveyances; 
office fixtures; store fixtures; prefabri- 
cated partitions; shelving; cabinets, 
show and display cases; fabricated wood- 
work such as bar fixtures, telephone 
booths, butchers’ fixtures, lockers, statu- 
ary wooden pedestals, display racks and 
stands and store or lunchroom window 
backs; prefabricated wooden store fronts; 
window shades; window shade rollers 
and fittings; curtain rods, poles and 
fixtures; Venetian blinds; porch shades; 
wallpaper; rubber tile and sheet floor- 
ing; wainscoting; lamp shades; 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


B. Any occupation 
except 
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Rattan wares; willow wares (except 


fruit and vegetable baskets) ; 


Soda fountains; ice cream parlour equip- 
ment; beer dispensing equipment; tanks; 
siphons, parts and accessories for soda 
fountains, ice cream parlour and _ beer- 
dispensing equipment; vending, amuse- 
ment or other coin-operated machines; 
store machines and devices; household 
machines; service industry machines; 
electric vacuum cleaners; 


Feathers; plumes; artificial flowers; 
chewing gum; wine; lace goods; greeting 
cards; factory production of statuary 
and art goods; wigs; toupees; braids, 
switches, transformations and _ related 
articles made largely from human hair. 


in wholesale activities, 


that occupations in the following 


branches of wholesaling are not included:— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(13) 
(14) 


Books; papers; magazines; sheet music; 
Electrical equipment for industrial use; 


Farm products (excluding tobacco); 
farm supplies; 

Food products; 

Fuel; ice; 

Gasoline; oil; grease; 


Hardware; lumber; building materials; 
Leather; leather goods; 

Machinery; machinery equipment; 
Metals; minerals; chemicals; 
Paper; paper products; 
Plumbing supplies; heating 
ventilating supplies; 

Scrap metal; junk; waste; 
Watches; clocks; timing instruments. 


supplies; 


C. Any of the following occupations in any 
industry :— 


Bus boy; charman; cleaner; custom fur- 
rier; dancing teacher; dish washer; 
domestic servant; doorman; starter, ele- 
vator operator; greens keeper; grounds 
keeper; hotel bell boy; porter and waiter 
(other than in railway train service) ; 
private chauffeur; taxi driver. 


D. Any occupation in or associated with the 
following activities:— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Art; authors; art galleries; museums; 
commercial art services; library opera- 
ations; framing pictures; portrait pho- 
tography; photography for advertising 
agencies, publishers and other industrial 
users; film developing and print pro- 
cessing of films; lapidary work (except 
for diamond dies and _ industrial 
diamonds) ; 

Dyeing, cleaning and pressing; baths, 
guide service; shoe shining; operation of 
ice cream parlours and soda fountains; 
barber shops; beauty parlours; gasoline- 
filling service stations; 


Distilling alcohol for beverage; brewing 
breweries; 


Entertainment including but not re- 
stricted to theatres, film agencies, motion 
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radio broadcasting stations) ; 

(5) Florists; flower growing; horticultural 
services (except tree surgery) ; 

(6) Raising of special livestock, such as race 
horses, dogs, cats and other pets; 

(7) Leather currying, finishing, embossing 
and japanning; 

(8) Costume renting; fur dressing and dye- 
ing; fur storage; 

(9) Distilling and refining natural essential 
oils and witch hazel extract. 


E. Any occupation in or associated with the 
’ following retail activities: — 


(1) All retail stores; restaurants, lunch 
rooms; taverns; retail liquor, wine and 
beer stores; 


(2) Retail sale of candy, confectionery, 
tobacco, tobacco products, books, station- 
ery, Magazines, or newspapers; magazine 
subscription agencies; office and school 


supplies; retail news agents; 
(3) Retail sale of motor vehicles; motor 
vehicle accessories; sporting goods; 


musical instruments. 


Other Manpower Orders 


Soldiers on Farm Duty—The plan for the 
assignment of soldiers to farm duty was 
described in the August Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 1075). An order in council of August 13 
(P.C. 6434) makes provision for the carrying 
out of the arrangements planned. The order 
deals with transportation and other expenses 
under the program, Dominion-provincial 
arrangements, conditions under which soldiers 
are to .be assigned to any particular farm 
including specifications as to payment and 
welfare, and other matters. 

Movement of Harvesting Equipment—lIn 
order to encourage the efficient movement of 
harvesting equipment from one district to 
another within the Prairie Provinces to ensure 
harvesting of the 1943 crop, arrangements have 
been made for the payment of one-way trans- 
portation costs of equipment moved under the 
direction of provincial authorities. An order 
in council (P.C. 6549, August 17) authorizes 
the sharing of costs so incurred between the 
Dominion and the provinces concerned. 

Employment on Flue-Cured Tobacco Farms. 
—National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions have been amended in respect of the 
employment of persons on flue-cured tobacco 
farms. Under Order in Council P.C. 5819, 
August 6, a new section, 205A, is added to 
the Regulations, which provides that no male 
person between the ages of 16 and 65 may 
(a) apply for, accept, or enter employment on 
a flue-cured tobacco farm, or (b) remain in 


employer may hire or retain in employment 
such a person unless the person presents to him 
a permit in prescribed form. 


Camps for Fuel Workers—To help meet 
the wood fuel shortage an Order in Council 
(P.C. 6180, August 3) has been passed author- 
izing the establishment of camps for the 
housing of prisoners of war and other labour 
available for producing wood fuel. Such 
arrangements are definitely planned in the 
Riding Mountains in Manitoba, and camps 
will be established elsewhere if it is found 
expedient. The Wood Fuel Controller of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply is 
in charge of the plan and is authorized to 
supply and maintain for the camps the neces- 
sary facilities and equipment for the produc- 
tion of wood fuel and for its transportation to 
railway and other marketing outlets; and 
dispose of the wood fuel produced in such 
manner as he may deem expedient. 


Employment of Members of Armed Forces 
on Leave-—Order No. 8, issued August 20 
under National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, revokes a certain order of Decem- 
ber 24, 1942. This earlier order excluded 
employment of any member of the Naval, 
Military or Air Forces on leave, from the 
section of Selective Service Regulations (1942) 
dealing with notices of separation and permits 
to seek employment. 


Employment of Longshoremen—dAction. was 
taken in June to ensure prompt loading and 
unloading of ships at Eastern Canadian ports 
by stabilizing the employment of longshore- 
meni CiGay uly. USO un ope) SUL iy Aue 
order in council passed at that time (P.C. 
5160) applied to the port of Halifax and “such 
other ports in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick 
as the Minister of Labour may prescribe’ as 
ports in which longshoremen are frozen in their 
jobs and to which persons subject to Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations, but unfit for training or con- 
scientious objectors, might be directed for 
employment on the docks. 

The port of Saint John, New Brunswick is 
now also specifically prescribed, by Order No. 
9, dated August 26, under Selective Service 
Regulations. Furthermore the Order designates 
Mr. Alexander Gray, Port Manager, National 
Harbour Board, Saint John, as the 

person who, for the purposes of the National 

Selective Service Civilian Regulations shall be 

deemed to be the employer of any person 

employed or engaged in the occupation of 


longshoring in the Port of Saint John since 
April 30, 1943. 
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Reorganization of National Selective Service 


HE Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, announced on August 
10 that the Government had approved of a 
recommendation made by the Director of 
National Selective Service, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara. The report of Mr. MacNamara, 
containing a seven-point program for reor- 
ganization of National Selective Service, is as 
follows: 

T recommend approval that the administration 
of National Selective Service be strengthened, 
broadened and as far as practical, decen- 
tralized. The administrative requirements in- 
crease as the various new plans are put into 
operation. 

There is no necessity of reporting to you in 
detail how the service is growing in impor- 
tance. 

The expansion plan recommended is out- 
lined herein, viz: 


1. That there be an Administration Board 
of full time personnel consisting of: 


Director of National Selective Service. 

Associate Director (Mobilization—mili- 
tary) 

Associate Director (General civilian—a 
Judge to be selected) 

Associate Director (French speaking) 

Associate Director (Essential civilian ser- 
vices) 

Associate Director (Public relations and 
staff training) 

Associate Director (War industries) 

Associate Director (Labour relations) 

Associate Director (Legal interpretations) 

Associate Director (Women employment) 

Director Employment Service 

Secretary—(The Secretary of National 
Selective Service Board and Director of 
Planning). 


The Director shall be chairman of the Board 
and the Judge selected will be vice chairman. 


2. That the members of the Administra- 
tion Board who are not already on the Na- 
tional Selective Service Advisory Board shall 
become members thereof. 


3. That there be Assistant Associate 
Directors at head office for:— 


. Mobilization 

. Fuel, mining and lumbering and logging 
. Farm labour 

. Priorities (chairman of committee) 

. Fishing and canning industries 

. War industries 

. Essential civilian services 

. Women employment. 
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4. That there be appointed a Director of 
Planning who will:— 

(a) Act as Secretary to the Advisory 
Board as well as the Administration 
Board. 

(b) Act as Liaison Officer between Asso- 
ciate Directors and Regional Directors. 

(c) Act as Co-ordinator (under instruc- 
tions of the Judge selected as Asso- 
ciate Director (General) ) of the 
activities of the Associate and 
Assistant Directors. 


5. That there be created for each Employ- 
ment Region the position of Provincial 
Director, for the following: 

Maritimes—Head office at Moncton 

Quebec—Head office at Montreal 

Ontario—Head office at Toronto 

Prairies—Head office at Winnipeg 

Pacific—Head office at Vancouver. 


The duties of the Provincial Directors, as 
far as practicable, shall be to deal with matters 
within their region which otherwise would be 
referred to Ottawa. To confer with, but not 
direct, Regional Superintendents of Employ- 
ment Service, to receive reports of emergent 
labour shortages and suggest remedies. To 
act as chairman of regional selective service 
boards. They will provide at the regional level 
a liaison between mobilization and civilian 
employment. 


6. That there be created for each Employ- 
ment Region a Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Board consisting of: 

(a) Regional Director, N.S.S.—Chairman 

(b) The Chairman or Registrar of Mobi- 

lization Board 

(c) Regional Superintendent — Employ- 

ment Service 

(d) One ‘Representative of Labour 

(e) One ‘Representative of Munitions and 

Supply Department 

(f) One Representative of Wartime Prices 

and Trade Board 

(g) The Chairman of Employment Service 

Committee. 


These Boards shall act in an advisory capa- 
city in a similar manner as does the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board. In respect 
to many matters they will become a board of 
clearance and adjustment at the regional point. 
Having on the board a representative of 
Munitions and Supply and Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board will be of great assistance 
in co-ordinating activities of the field staffs of 
the three departments. 

7. That the Director of Employment Ser- 
vice and the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission be instructed to increase the number 
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of Employment Offices, and add to the staffs. 
In order to expedite the compulsory trans- 
fer procedure, (that they may be cleared 
with more efficiency and rapidity than has 
been possible up to date) I recommend that 
this be done as quickly as can be executed. 
This recommendation is made in apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the work imposed on 
these offices will increase rather than 
decrease. 


The success of selective service which must 
be attained depends upon the effectiveness of 
the work done in the employment offices. 


Summary of Plan 


The Minister of Labour summarized the 
plan as being one which contemplates :— 


(a) The creation of an Administration 
Board at Headquarters. 

(b) The selection of a Judge to act as 
Deputy Head on the civilian side. 
(c) Division of the work on an industrial 

classification basis. 

(d) Creation of Regional Directors and 
Regional Advisory Boards so that many 
matters can be adjusted in the regions 
rather than at Ottawa. 


At Head Office there will be an Associate 
Director in charge of the various divisions 
including one for war industries and one for 
essential civilian services and these two men 
will keep in close touch with the requirements 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By having representatives of the Mobiliza- 
tion Boards and the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and one from the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board on the Regional Advisory 
Boards a very much closer linked activity can 
be carried out which will produce better co- 
ordination and greater use of joint staffs of 
the four Departments mainly concerned with 
men and women for the Armed Forces, Man- 
power for War Industries and Manpower for 
essential civilian services. 


Appointments Made 


The Minister further stated that a number 
of selections for the various posts had already 
been made. In this respect he outlined the 
duties of the various incumbents as follows:— 

Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. Major of the 
Manitoba Court of King’s Bench, has been 
asked to act as Associate Director (General 
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Civilian), and Vice Chairman of the new 
Administration Board. 


Major General Riley will continue on the 
Military Mobilization side. 

Mr. Paul Goulet, now Associate Director in 
respect to French Canadian matters will have 
his choice of continuing at Ottawa or moving 
to Montreal to become Regional Director, in 
which case, a new appointment of Associate 
Director at Ottawa will be made. 

Mr. C. F. Needham will continue as expert 
on railway matters and farm labour. 


To give attention to Essential Civilian 
Services, Mr. C. W. Foster, now with Dominion 
Stores, is joining the organization. 

Mrs. Rex Eaton of Vancouver, who has been 
on loan to the Dominion Government from 
the British Columbia Government for some 
months, becomes Associate Director for 
Women Employment under the new set up. 


Mr. Allan Mitchell, as Director of Employ- 
ment Services, will be a member of the 
Administration Board. 


Mr. Harry Hereford becomes Director of 
Planning and Secretary of the Administration 
and Advisory Board. 


Some weeks ago Mr. J. G. Clark, Superin- 
tendent of the Robert Simpson Company, 
agreed to accept an appointment as Associate 
Director to assist in Public Relations and Staff 
Training and his appointment has already 
been made. He becomes a part time member 
of the Administration Board. His assistant, 
Mr. Edgar V. David, is Joining the depart- 
ment on a full time basis, his services having 
been loaned by the Company. 


Mr. V. C. MacDonald, formerly Dean of 
Dalhousie Law School, now Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, becomes Associate 
Director of Legal Interpretations. 


Other appointments, the Minister stated, 
would be announced very rapidly and in refer- 
ence to the recommendation that the field 
offices and staffs be strengthened and increased, 
this request had already been made to the 
Director of Employment Offices and to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission because 
the Minister too, was convinced that the suc- 
cess which must be attained depended upon 
the effectiveness of the work done in the 
Employment Offices. 


Order in Council P.C. 63887, August 10, 
approves the plan and authorizes the Minister 
of Labour to take necessary steps to put it 
into effect. 
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New Classes Called to the Armed Forces 


A PROCLAMATION was issued in August 
extending the application of National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations to 
married men aged 27 to 30 and to men of 18. 
As im previous calls, those in the classes men- 
tioned are required to present themselves for 
examination, and, if found fit and accepted, 
to train and serve in the Armed Forces in 
Canada and her territorial waters. 


The call covers all men not heretofore 
designated or already under arms, and what- 
ever their marital status, who were born in 
any of the years 1916, 1915, 1914 and 1913. 
Similarly the call is to men born in 1925, save 
that none of these will be served with “Orders 
—Medical” until he reaches the age of eighteen 
years and six months. 


Transfer of Harvesters from Ontario to the West 


OME thousands of selected farmers and 

experienced farm workers were transferred 
by the Dominion Government from Ontario 
points to Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
for the Western harvest. The movement of 
the men was on a voluntary basis, and the 
men left Ontario as soon as possible after the 
decline of harvesting operations in that pro- 
vince. 

Except for a nominal sum for the return 
journey, the men were moved without cost 
to themselves in so far as rail transportation 
was concerned. While in the West, the men 
were to be paid the rates current for farm 
work. 


Officials of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture co-operated with the Dominion 
Department of Labour to assist in locating 
farm workers who might be spared, and to 
ensure that Ontario farmers would not be 
encouraged to move while they were still 
needed for the harvest in their own province. 


Word was sent out to individual farmers, 
asking those who were able to go West to 
apply to the nearest Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Office. The transfers were con- 
ducted on much the same basis as in 1942, 
when over 5,000 farmers and university stu- 
dents were moved West. 


Women of Canada and the War | 


N a recent radio address, Mr. Arthur Mac- 

Namara, Director of National Selective 
Service and Deputy Minister of Labour, 
described some of the accomplishments of 
Canadian women in the war effort. 


Describing the wartime entry into industrial . 


employment of hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian women, Mr. MacNamara siated 
that in 19389 there were 144,000 women 
employed in factory and industrial work only, 
and that today there were 419,000 women so 
employed. 

In war industry a rise in female employment 
had taken place from 96,000 in January, 1942 
to 255,000 in June, 1943. 


Variety of Jobs Performed by Women 


Mr. MacNamara noted some of the war 
jobs women are doing as follows: 


“Women perform 70 per cent of the opera- 
tions in the manufacture of machine guns. 
They inspect, test and assemble. 

“Women comprise more than 80 per cent 
of those employed in Canadian instrument 
factories. They are employed almost exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of medical supplies 


and over 27 per cent of the 86,000 workers in 
aircraft industries are women. It is also inter- 
esting to note that one of the leading design- 
ers of airplanes in Canada is a woman. They 
are working at building ships on both the 
east and west coasts. At Pictou, Nova. Scotia, 
a third of the 1,000 shipyard workers are 
women, 


“They work on tanks and heavy assembly 
jobs, rivetting, welding, soldering, electrical 
work, spray painting and a host of occupa- 
tions in the iron and steel industry which were 
always regarded as the preserve of men. 

“The age of these women working in indus- 
try varies from 17 to 60 years of age and 
frequently over. But I like to think with 


‘special appreciation of the 287 grandmothers 


working in one Ontario plant. In a small 
plant making airplane supplies the best pro- 
ducer on any of the machines is a 62 year old 
grandmother. This entire plant was organized, 
financed and is run by one woman.” 


He referred also to the importance of other 
essential work in which women were doing 
their part, including such services as hospitals, 
restaurants, hotels, laundries, dry cleaning 
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establishments, without which, he declared the 
population would be at loss to carry on. 

Two professions at which women excel, he 
pointed out, are teaching and nursing. Women 
with training and experience in these profes- 
sions could not be spared from their important 
national service. 


Health and Welfare 


Mr. MacNamara stated that extensive mea- 
sures had been taken to endeavour to protect 
the welfare of women in industry. The 
Women’s Division of National Selective Ser- 
vice, headed by Mrs. Rex Eaton, was in con- 
stant touch with the provinces—who enact 
and administer the legislation covering the 
employment of women— to see to it that in 
so far as is possible any risks there may be 
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involved in the employment of women are 
overcome. 


“Figures of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board show,” he declared, “that 
women are involved in only 3 per cent of the 
recorded industrial accidents; considering the 
number of women in relation to the number 
of men, this is a very good showing indeed. 


“Encouragement has been given for the 
appointment of personnel and welfare officers 
in the larger war plants, and training courses 
for such officers have been given by Govern- 
ment.” 

He referred also to the establishment of day 
nurseries for the children of working mothers, 
and said that a start had been made at pro- 
vision for recreational facilities in the districts 
where war industries are located. 


Part-time Employment of Women in Great Britain 


AN article on “Part-time Labour in Muni- 

tions Work” appears in the July 
issue of Occupational Psychology which is 
published by the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology in Great Britain. The author, 
J. Harvie Mitchell, was formerly a member 
of the Institute’s staff and is now an official 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. 

It has been found by experience, the 
author points out, that output is often greater 
from two women working part-time than from 
one woman working full-time. This is par- 
ticularly true in work involving physical 
strain, in very fine work requiring close atten- 
tion and in dull repetitive work with little 
inherent interest. Moreover, absenteeism is 
less among part-time than full-time women 
workers, because with the latter there is always 
a certain amount of unavoidable absence from 
work if their domestic responsibilities are to 
be fulfilled. In addition, part-time workers 
are usually more quickly trained than full- 
time workers, and this quicker rate of learn- 
ing helps to offset the objection that almost 
twice as many persons have to be trained 
when part-time workers are put on jobs 
requiring training. 

It has also been found that, from the tech- 
nical point of view, there are few occupations 
in which it is not practicable to employ part- 
time workers. The Technical Committee set 
up within the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service to consider the question has agreed 
that it is difficult to employ women part- 
time on delicate and accurate work on 
machines which require separate setting up 
for each worker, on complicated jobs in the 


machine shop or assembly work, on process 
work where careful watching is needed until 
the process is completed or on work which 
involves a long period of training. Other- 
wise, however, the Committee reported that 
there were no technical considerations limit- 
ing the employment of women in part-time 
work, 

The main problems, therefore, are admin- 
istrative rather than technical. One of the 
most difficult problems is that connected with 
night-shift work. Many part-time women 
workers cannot undertake night-work but in 
many plants it has been found possible to 
operate certain departments on day-shifts only 
and to employ part-time workers there. 
Where night-shift work is unavoidable, the 
problem has been solved in a variety of ways. 
There is also the problem of adjusting the 
hours of those who work in the day-time. 
The most usual arrangement is for part-time 
workers to come in with the regular shift, go 
off at the mid-day meal hour, and be replaced 
by a new shift in the afternoon. Different 
arrangements are frequently made, however, 
to suit the convenience of the workers. 

The point which is emphasized is that: 

The absorption of part-time labour into 
productive work is essentially a job which 
has to be planned. When a firm decides to 
employ part-time labour, it has in fact decided 
to modify the organization of the factory to 
suit the convenience of the workers who have 
domestic responsibilities. The management 
must recognize that if part-time employment 
is to be successful the approach to any 
problem which arises should be as far as pos- 
sible to adapt the organization to suit the 
worker, not to try to get the worker to 
“fit-in” to an organization designed for full- 
time workers. 
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United States Manpower Program 


New Ruling Places Occupation Before Dependency Status as Cause for 
Draft Deferment—Control of Job Transfers 


NITED States manpower policy has been 
aimed at (1) supplying the needs of 
the armed forces, and (2) mobilizing the 
nation’s labour supply as efficiently as possible 
for essential industry.1 Under the terms of an 
executive order issued last December, the 
War Manpower Commission is assigned the 
responsibility of furnishing each month the 
number of men required for the army and 
navy. 

A new program was recently announced 
by the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Paul V. McNutt. The program is based on 
the principle that men of military age who 
have vital skills needed for war industry and 
essential civilian activities are not to be 
drafted into the armed forces, providing they 
are using their skills in appropriate work. 
Men possessing these skills who are not in 
essential industry must either transfer to war 
work or be drafted into the forces. 

Skills which are considered vital were 
covered by a list of 149 occupations described 
as “critical” by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. It was explained that men in these 
occupations would not be absolutely “draft- 
proof”, but would have first priority on defer- 
ments. In order to ensure the channeling of 
workers with vital skills into the most urgent 
jobs such workers may now be hired only 
upon referral by, or with the consent of, the 
United States Employment Service. 

In regard to men possessing other skills 
somewhat less vital a similar principle in 
regard to draft deferments will apply. Local 
draft boards have been instructed to give 
special consideration to replaceability of men 
in vital industry in determining occupational 
draft deferments, taking into account (a) the 
shortage of the registrant’s skill in the total 
labour force, (b) the availability of replace- 
ments, even for unskilled workers, and (c) 
current local shortages of both skilled and 
unskilled workers. 

As previously, men between the ages of 18 
and 37, are not allowed to enlist voluntarily 
in the armed forces, but must await call-up 
through the Selective Service System. 

The Commission also issued a list of non- 
deferable occupations. (A smaller such list 





1L.G., Dec., 1942, p. 1415. 


had previously been issued.) Draft registrants 
engaged in these activities have been 
instructed to transfer into essential employ- 
ment or be placed first on the list for induc- 
tion into the armed forces by local draft 
boards. 

The “status of idleness”, it was announced, 
is to be treated as a non-deferable activity. 


Drafting of Fathers 


Earlier in the month the Commission 
announced that fathers in the age 18 to 37 
group would become liable for induction to 
the armed forces. The plan applied to men 
who were fathers prior to September 15, 1942, 
other fathers being already liable for induc- 
tion. 

Occupations have now replaced dependency 
status and other factors through which draft 
registrants have previously been deferred from 
induction since the Selective Service law was 
enacted. 


Control of Job Transfers 


As part of the program, new regulations 
providing uniform control over: job transfers 
are to be written into all employment stabili- 
zation plants by October 15, and to be 
observed thereafter by all employers and em- 
ployees. At present the job stabilization pro- 
grams in effect in the various regions and 
areas show certain disparities, having been 
prepared separately by the various manage- 
ment-labour War Manpower Commission 
Committees. 

The following basic standards under which 
job transfers will be allowed are to be incor- 
porated into all local plans by the date 
mentioned, following their consideration by 
the local committees: 


An individual whose last employment is or 
was in an essential or locally needed activity 
shall receive a statement of availability from 
his employer under these conditions: 

(1) If he has been discharged, or his em- 
ployment has been otherwise terminated by 
his employer, or 

(2) If he has been laid off for an indefinite 


period, or for a period of seven or more days, 
or 
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(3) If continuance of his employment would 
involve undue personal hardship, or 


(4) If such employment is or was not at a 
wage or salary or under working conditions 
below standards established by State or 
Federal law or regulation, or 


(5) If such employment is or was at a wage 
or salary below a level established or approved 
by the National War Labour Board (or other 
agency authorized to adjust wages or approve 
adjustments thereof) as warranting adjust- 
ment, and the employer has failed to adjust 
the wage in accordance with such level or 
to apply for permission to do so. 


Workers in any of the 149 “critical” occu- 
pations may not be hired merely on the 
presentation of a statement of availability. 
Referral by or with the consent of the United 
States Employment Service is also required. 
Employment Service referral will be neces- 
sary also in the case of workers desiring to 
work in a new locality and in the case of a 
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worker desiring to leave agricultural employ- 
ment. 


Commenting on the regulations Mr. McNutt 
said that between August 1943 and July 1944, 
“a rock-bottom minimum of 2,600,000 persons 
must transfer from less essential jobs to muni- 
tions production or to jobs in services neces- 
sary to community health.” On the basis of 
existing needs, he estimated that 2,100,000 
persons must make transfers during the 
remaining months of this year, and that 500,- 
000 must shift jobs during the first six months 
of 1944. 


Mr. McNutt said there were already fifty- 
five areas of acute labour shortage and 111 
areas of insufficient labour supply in which a 
shortage might be expected within six months. 
These two groups, which include more than 
twenty of the country’s largest cities, at 
present had a population of about 52,000,000 
as compared with a peacetime population of 
about 48,000,000. 


Prison Labour for War Work in the United States 


TEPS are being taken in the United States 

to make use of the manpower available in 
prisons. War contracts have been placed in 
State prisons for the manufacture of essential 
goods ranging from mattress covers to army 
patrol boats. Prisons located near army camps 
often provide laundry, shoe-repair and other 
services to the camps. Groups of prisoners 
are helping on farms under supervision. The 
United States Employment Service is being 
urged by the War Manpower Commission to 
make arrangements with prison authorities 
for the vocational training and placement in 
war industry of the 80,000 prisoners released 
each year in the United States. It is pointed 
out that such a scheme would not only help 
to relieve the shortage of men but would be 
of value in the rehabilitation of released 
prisoners. 

In North Carolina the Prison Department 
of the State government has for many years 
had an arrangement with the Federal Employ- 
ment Service in the State for the placement 
of prisoners on release in jobs which their 
particular skills fit. Recently the State has 
used this arrangement to direct released 


prisoners into war industry and has developed 
a scheme to make the services of other 
prisoners available for war work. The Educa- 
tional Director of the Prison Department is 
conducting a survey of the State prisons to 
locate ‘skilled and semi-skilled men. If the 
records of such prisoners are satisfactory a 
parole is recommended, and if it is granted 
the names of the prisoners are sent to the 
Employment Service which classifies them 
according to skill preparatory to placing them. 
Prospective employers are fully informed in 
regard to the worker’s prison record and the 
recommendation of the prison officials and 
may visit the prison to interview applicants. 

In addition, special training classes for war 
work have been established in the State 
prisons. Only prisoners with satisfactory 
records are permitted to attend and they are 
promised release on completion of the course 
and placement in a war job. Courses usually 
last seven weeks and consist of 280 hours of 
training. Employers have reported satisfac- 
tion with workers trained under the scheme 
and are requesting more. 


Industrial Welfare 


Report on Youth Registration in Britain 


HE British Government has recently issued 
a White Paper reporting on the results of 
the registration and interviewing of young 
persons during 1942.* The report not only 
provides a picture of the leisure-time activities 
of boys and girls but also throws much light 
on their conditions of employment. A list of 
measures which the government proposes to 
take to remedy some of the matters brought to 
its attention through the registration is con- 
tained in Part II of the report. 

The Registration of Boys and Girls Order of 
December 22, 1941 (L.G., 1942, p.259) applied 
to young persons from 16 to 18 years of age. 
It was designed to provide local education 
authorities with the necessary information to 
enable them to guide boys and girls of this 
age-group into worthwhile leisure-time activi- 
ties. After registration, young persons not fully 
occupied in education or already members of 
an approved youth organization were inter- 
viewed and were urged to join some youth 
organization unless their conditions of work or 
home circumstances made this impracticable. 
Attendance at interviews was not compulsory 
nor was it necessary to follow the advice of the 
interviewers. English and Scottish education 
authorities conducted the interviews by means 
of panels of interested citizens and their 
reports to the Minister of Labour, who super- 
vised the registration scheme, form the basis of 
the White Paper. 

It was found that from 41 to 48 per cent of 
the boys and from 61 to 77 per cent of the 
girls did not belong to any youth organization, 
the percentage rising with the age of the young 
persons. Approximately 75 per cent of those 
called for interview responded. Indifference, 
parental opposition, travelling difficulties and 
inconvenient hours kept the others away. In 
England and Wales from 25 to 30 per cent of 
those interviewed were considered unable to 
take on additional activities because their 
hours were too long or inconvenient, their 
home duties were heavy or they were occupied 
in part-time work during leisure hours. In 
Scotland the proportion was 19 per cent. It 
was estimated that the number of young per- 
sons in youth organizations or activities or 
continued education rose by 15 to 20 per cent 





*“Vouth Registration in 1942’, Board of Education 
and Scottish Education Department, London, 1943. 


as a result of the registration. Activities which 
offered a definite course of practical training 
such as the pre-service organizations or nursing, 
first-aid and agricultural classes were chosen by 
a large number and youth centres and clubs 
also attracted many. 


Hours of Work 


The hours of work reported by many young 
persons employed in factories, shipbuilding, 
transport, the building trades and hotels and 
boarding houses aroused considerable comment 
among education authorities. For example, one 
stated: 

The Committee are impressed by the evi- 
dence from almost all Interviewing Panels of 
the strain upon young people from the long 
hours of work so many are now undertaking. 
The conclusion that the hours in many cases 
are unreasonably long is inescapable... It is 
the more serious in a country area, because so 
much time is usually taken up in travelling to 
and from work. 

Few cases of actual violation of the legal 
limits on young persons’ hours of work were 
discovered. However, the interviewing panels 
“have been no less concerned at the signs of 
strain and tiredness among many young people 
whose hours of work may not have exceeded 
legal sanction, and perhaps especially among 
those in employments where hours are not 
regulated by law.” The conclusion was general 
that the hours being worked by many boys and 
girls rendered them too tired for youth organ- 
izations and thereby hindered their personal 
development and well-being. One education 
authority reported that 


Conditions of physical tiredness, while very 
evident in some cases, did not prove as pre- 
valent as might have been expected. They 
were more evident with girls than with boys. 
The more alarming symptom was that of 
mental lassitude in those who were unable to 
get adequate time for relaxation and recrea- 
tive activity and whose life seemed to consist 
only of working, hurried meals and sleep. 


Other Limitations on Leisure 


The leisure of many young persons was fur- 
ther limited by domestic duties and farm 
chores at home and overtime and part-time 
work undertaken to earn extra money. Many 
boys and girls obtained evening employment 
in cinemas and eating places. Such employ- 
ment, in the words of the report “ inevitably 
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deprives the young people concerned of their 
leisure and involves an expenditure of physical 
and nervous energy which they can ill afford.” 
Existing laws controlling dual employment of 
young persons fail to cover cases where one or 
both of the occupations are unregulated. It 
was noted that more office and shop workers 
belonged to youth organizations than industrial 
or agricultural workers, and those employed in 
cinemas apparently had the least time or 
energy for youth activities. 

Inconvenient and changing shift hours and 
lack of leaders, accommodation and equipment 
were other factors limiting participation in 
youth activities. Training courses for leaders 
and pooling of facilities had been undertaken 
in some areas to overcome these difficulties. 
One of the great obstacles was the indifference 
of many young persons, and it was noted that 
this increased the further the boy or girl was 
from school days. “For large numbers, interest 
in education and training had been lost during 
the two or three years’ interval since leaving 
school; and it was not easy to revive.” It was 
generally agreed that young persons should be 
informed of the facilities offered by youth 
organizations when they leave school and en- 
couraged to join an organization then, but that 
education into the years of adolescence was 
necessary to enable boys and girls to make a 
wise choice of leisure-time occupations. As one 
education authority commented: 

“Boys and girls who had left school at 15 
or 16 stood out at once from those who had 


left at 14, and the leisure activities of the 
former presented a far more hopeful picture.” 


Choice of Leisure-time Occupation 


While deploring the fact that the chief 
leisure-time occupations of those interviewed 
appeared to be the cinema, the dance hall, the 
billiard saloon and the company of the opposite 
sex, the interviewers did not condemn the 
young people, but commented on their desire 
and willingness to render some form of service. 
The blame attached to those who had failed to 
provide more profitable and attractive leisure- 
time pursuits for young people. In the words 
of one report: 

The general impression gained by inter- 
viewers was that since billiard rooms, dance 
halls, skating rinks and cinemas provide at 
cheap rates warmth, colour, companionship 
and entertainment, young people choose to 
attend these places automatically as the only 


alternative to spending their leisure time in 
the street or in drab surroundings. 


The small number of young persons who 
listed reading among their leisure-time activi- 
ties was noted and it was suggested that public 
libraries might adopt less conventional methods 
in bringing books and potential young readers 
together. Another recommendation favoured 
extension of the school medical service to all 
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young people, as cases were discovered of boys 
and girls requiring medical attention. 


Action Proposed by Government 


The Government departments concerned 
with the welfare of young workers considered 
the reports of the education authorities and 
propose to take certain steps to relieve the 
strain on young persons in war work and to 
increase their leisure time. These steps are 
outlined in Part II of the White Paper. 

After making enquiries, the Government 
reports no evidence that young persons are 
working illegal hours, that their health has 
been affected generally or that they are com- 
plaining about their hours. <A special investi- 
gation conducted by the Ministry of Labour in 
January, 1943, showed that in all factories in 
ten sample areas, 48 per cent of the boys and 
55 per cent of the girls between 16 and 18 were 
working 48 hours a week or less and 93 and 
96-5 per cent respectively were employed 55 
hours or less. The Factories Act limits hours 
for this age-group to 48 a week but permits a 
limited amount of overtime, and emergency 
orders may be issued under the Act and the 
Defence Regulations relaxing these standards. 

However, the Government was well aware 
that in spite of what seemed reasonable hours 
of work at the factory, many boys and girls 
were suffering from fatigue because of war- 
time difficulties of transport, feeding and hous- 
ing. The Government proposes, therefore, to 
review immediately, in consultation with 
workers’ and employers’ organizations, all cases 
where limits on hours have been relaxed in 
order to ensure that young persons under 16 do 


not work more than 44 hours a week and those 


from 16 to 18 not more than 48 hours a week 
except in cases of absolute necessity. Travel 
difficulties are to be reduced by staggering 
hours of employment and transferring young 
people from jobs which entail more than one 
hour’s travelling each way. The whole problem 
of double employment of young persons is to 
be studied with a view to regulating it more 
strictly. The arrangements for the feeding of 
young people in commercial and industrial 
establishments will be reviewed, the Canteens 
Order strengthened if necessary, and employers 
urged to educate boys and girls as to the neces- 
sity for taking adequate meals in the canteens. 
The importance of sufficient rest and sleep 
must be brought home to the young people 
and interviewing panels must be careful not to 
encourage participation in activities which will 
entail sacrifice of sleep. 

The Government also referred to its post-war 
plans for vocational guidance of young people, 
a comprehensive health service and an adjust- 
ment of hours which would permit young per- 
sons to combine work and continued education. 
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Manual of Industrial H ygiene 


ok HE Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
United States Public Health Service has 
recently prepared a comprehensive Manual of 
Industrial Hygiene and Medical Service in 
War Industries.* The book was issued under 
the auspices of the Committee on Industrial 
Medicine of the United States National Re- 
search Council. In the foreword, the Chair- 
man of the Committee states that this book 
is “intended not only as a source of informa- 
tion for industrial physicians who must meet 
the changed conditions in industries converted 
to war purposes, but as a guide for those who 
patriotically volunteer to take the places of 
industrial physicians who have gone into the 
service”. 

The book opens with a chapter discussing 
the new problems in industrial hygiene arising 
out of wartime conditions such as community 


overcrowding, shortages of medical staff, the 
use of new substances, longer hours and the 


increased employment of women and handi- 


capped persons. A number of chapters deal 
with the organization and operation of plant 
medical facilities. The prevention and con- 
trol of disease in industry is discussed in a 
section which includes special chapters on 
occupational dermatoses, industrial psychiatry, 
fatigue, air contamination and other subjects. 
The problems of women in industry and irregu- 
lar attendance are also dealt with. 

The list of contributors to the book includes 
experts in industrial medicine, sanitary engin- 
eers, a specialist in health education, a com- 
pany physician, a dental surgeon, and a con- 
sultant in Public Health Nursing. Many are 
prominent members of the staff of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


Labour Problems in Bolivia 


BOOKLET entitled Labour Problems in 
Bolivia was recently published by the 
International Labour Office. It is the report 
of a Commission, consisting of Bolivian and 
United States representatives, which was set 
up by the Bolivian Government to investigate 
“living and working conditions in the differ- 
ent areas and various branches of activity in 
the country.” The United States members 
of the Commission were appointed by their 
own Government at the request of the Boliv- 
ian Government. Bolivia is an important 
source of raw materials, particularly tin, for 
the United States and other allied nations, and 
co-operative steps have frequently been taken 
by the two countries in commercial, financial 
and technical matters. The appointment of 
the present Commission represented the exten- 
sion of this co-operation into the field of 
labour and social welfare. At the request of 
both the Bolivian and United States Govern- 
ments, the International Labour Office 
appointed a member of its staff to assist the 
Commission. 
The Acting Director of the I.L.0. stated in 
his forward to the Report that 


The appointment of the Joint Bolivian- 
United States Labour Commission and the 
recommendations embodied in its report, are 
among the most striking manifestations of a 
new social consciousness, transcending front- 


* William M. Gafafer, ed.—Manual of Industrial Hy- 
giene and Medical Service in War Industries, W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1943. 


iers. Here is a great industrial country, 
justly proud of its high standards of life and 
labour, giving concrete evidence of its will- 
ingness to co-operate with a country smaller 
in size and population and with less developed 
resources from which it is purchasing raw 
materials, in' order to improve the social 
conditions under which those materials are 
produced. 


The Commission visited various mining, 
agricultural, rubber and factory areas in Bol- 
ivia. 
there was wide-spread insufficiency of medical, 
dental, hospital and nursing care, and there 
was an acute shortage of adequate housing. It 
points out that there can be no simple solution 
to these problems and that considerable effort 
will have to be made in a large number of 
different fields if the standard of living of the 
workers is to be raised. In particular, it 
believes that education must be greatly 
improved. The improvement in education will 
be important from every point of view but it 
will be especially important in meeting the 
great need for skilled workers. The prosperity 
of the country depends on the development of 
its resources, and this is possible only through 
the use of skilled workers. The Commission 
also expressed the view that 


The best assurance that the workers will 
receive a fair deal is a well-organized labour 
movement under responsible leadership. In 
general, trade union development in Bolivia 
is at a primitive stage. A slow process of 
education here is indispensable. 


It found that in general wages were low, - 
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Introduction 


tlie Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GAZETTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1942 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1943. 

The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
| Investigation Act 


ie the month of August six Boards of Con- 

ciliation and Investigation submitted their 
reports in connection with the following dis- 
putes: 

(1) Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its dining- 
car employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


(2) Between the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 2982, United 
Steelworkers of America, and its employees, 
members of Circo Employees Association. 


(3) Between Morrow Screw and Nut Com- 
pany, Limited, and Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ont., and 
employees, members of Local 2918, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


(4) Between Canada Paper Company, 
Limited, Windsor Mills, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the International Bro- 
therhood of Paper Makers and the Interna-, 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


(5) Between Massey - Harris Company, 
Limited, Weston, Ont., and its employees, 
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members of the United Automobile Workers 
of America (C.I.0.). 


(6) Between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Work Equipment Department) Winni- 
peg, Man., and employees, members of Divi- 
sions 142 and 226, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

The text of the reports of the Boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications 


During the month of August six applica- 
tions* for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour as follows:— 


(1) From employees of the Sydney Foundry 
and Machine Works, Limited, Sydney, NS., 
members of Local 1, Industrial Union of 
Foundry and Machine Workers (C.C.L.). The 
dispute which concerns union recognition and 
the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment, was said to affect 106 employees. On 
August 24, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

(2) From employees of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of Local 11, American Communications 
Association (C.I.0.). The dispute, which was 
said by the applicants to affect 14 employees 
directly and 34 indirectly, concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation and signing 
of a collective labour agreement. On August 
28, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 

(3) From employees of the Torrington 
Company, Limited, Bedford, P.Q., members 
of the National Union of Needleworkers 
(C.C.L.). The dispute concerns union recog- 
nition, seniority rights, clarification of em- 
ployees classifications, recognition of the 
grievance committee and a closed shop, and 
was said by applicants to affect 550 employees. 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., was authorized on 
August 27, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to make an investigation of 
the dispute. 





*By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are specially charged with the duty of adjudicat- 
ing wage demands. Therefore all applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in which rates are the sole cause of the dispute are 
removed from the ambit of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the applicants are referred to 
their respective War Labour Board. 
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(4) From employees of the United Ship- 
yards, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Local 12, Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada (C.C.L.). The dispute, 
which was said by the applicants to affect 
7,500 employees, concerns union recognition 
and the negotiation of a closed shop agree- 
ment. On August 28, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation of the dispute. 

(5) From employees of Atlantic Sugar Re- 
fineries, Limited, Saint John, N.B., members 
of Local 20, Refinery Workers’ Union 
(T. & L.C.). The dispute, which concerns 
the negotiation of a new agreement, was said 
by the applicants to affect 490 employees. 

(6) From employees of the Consolidated 
Plate Glass of Canada, Limited; Hobbs Glass 
Limited; J. P. O’Shea Company, Limited; 
Pilkington Bros. (Canada), Limited; and Star 
Glass Company, all of Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Local 1135, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 
One hundred and forty-six employees were 
said by the applicants to be involved in the 
dispute, which developed out of a request for 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement. A strike of the 
employees of the five glass companies occurred 
on July 29 over the request for wage adjust- 
ments, a week’s holiday with pay and cost-of- 
living bonus. The provincial authorities, who 
were handling the situation, requested the 
Federal Department of Labour to deal with 
the dispute, in view of the war work involved. 
Pursuant to Section 8 of P.-C. 4020, Mr. 
Bernard Rose was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute, on the understanding that work 
would be resumed. The employees returned 
to work and submitted an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with the dispute. In 
view of the fact that a satisfactory settlement 
of the matters in dispute could not be reached, 
a Board was established on August 30, and 
Mr. I. Ballon, K.C., was appointed a mem- 
ber on the nomination of the employees. At 
the end of the month the Department was 
awaiting the company’s nominee for appoint- 
ment to the Board. 


Boards Established 


On August 11, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Montreal Cottons, Limited, 
Valleyfield, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 100, United Textile Workers of 
America (L.G., April, 1943, p. 472). The 
establishment of the Board followed an 
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investigation made by Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner recommended that 
the Board be established as he was unable 
to bring about a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute. At the end of the 
month, Messrs. Edouard Larose and D. A. 
Paterson, both of Montreal, P.Q., had been 
appointed members of the Board on the nom- 
ination of the employees and employer 
respectively, and had been requested to confer 
with a view to making a joint recommenda- 
tion of a person to be appointed third member 
and chairman of the Board. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on August 26, to deal with a 
dispute between the Paton Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 101, Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee (C.I.0.). 
(L.G. Aug., 1943, p. 1089). Following the 
receipt of the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation. The Commissioner reported 
that the circumstances warranted the estab- 
lishment of a Board and recommended accord- 
ingly. On August 26, Mr. Guy M. Desaulniers, 
Montreal, P.Q., was appointed employees’ 
representative on the Board and at the end 
of the month the Department was awaiting 
the company’s nominee for appointment to 
the Board. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on July 17, to deal with a dispute 
between Central Aircraft, Limited, London, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Central 
Aircraft Workers Association, Unit 2 of Can- 
adian Aircraft Workers’ Association (L.G. 
Aug., 1948, p. 1090) was fully constituted on 
August 11. The personnel of the Board was 
as follows: The Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. 
Gillanders, Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Col. E. E. Reilly, London, Ont., 
and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on July 31, 
to deal with a dispute between the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, 
Limited, New Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 232, United Rub- 
ber Workers of America (L.G., Aug., 1943, p. 
1090) was completed on August 30. The per- 
sonnel of the Board is as follows: His Honour 
Mr. Justice Roach, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
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mendation of the other two members; Messrs. 
J. J. Robinette, and F. Andrew Brewin, both 
of Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees, respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received on July 30, from employees of 
the Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., members of the Distillery, 
Rectifying, Brewery and Wine Workers Inter- 
national Union (L.G. Aug. 1948, p. 1090). On 
August 17, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On July 14, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ont., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the North 
American Cyanamid, Limited, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
175, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America (L.G. Aug. 1948, p. 1091). The 
Commissioner reported on August 7, that the 
applicant union requested that the applica- 
tion for a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion be withdrawn as the members desired to 
place the question of union recognition before 
the Ontario Labour Court. The interested 
parties were subsequently advised that the 
application for a Board had been withdrawn. 

In a dispute between the Canadian Kellog 
Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (L.G. Aug. 1943, 
p. 1089), a report was received from Mr. H. 
Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont., who had 
been appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate. The Commis- 
sioner recommended the establishment of a 
Board as he had been unable to effect a 
satisfactory settlement. 


Settlements - 


On August 24, the Department was advised 
that an agreement had been signed by Brant- 
ford Coach and Body, Limited, Brantford, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
397, United Automobile Workers of America 
(L.G. Dec. 1942, p. 1383). Following the. 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, the applicant union informed the 
Department that it had rejected the majority 
report of the Board and requested that a strike 
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vote be taken under the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7307. After considerable nego- 
tiation, the union agreed to withdraw its 
request for a strike vote, providing a repre- 
sentation vote was taken, and the company 
would agree to recognize the bargaining agency 
chosen. The vote was held on May 26 under 
the supervision of Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., and resulted 
in a substantial majority for Local 397, United 
Automobile Workers of America. 

During the month of August, the Depart- 
ment was advised that a collective labour 
agreement had been concluded between the 
Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Chatham, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 127, United Automobile Workers of 
America (L.G. Feb. 1948, p. 198). The agree- 
ment between the company and the union, 
which is based on the recommendations of the 
Board .of Conciliation and Investigation esta- 
blished to deal with the dispute, is summarized 
in the article entitled “Recent Collective 
Agreements”, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

The Department was also advised during the 
month of August that an agreement had been 
signed between the Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Limited, Moose Jaw, Sask., and its employees, 
members of Local 201, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (L.G. Feb. 1943, p. 196). 
Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Winnipeg, Man., who was authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make 
an investigation of the dispute following the 
receipt of the application for a Board, reported 
that he had arranged for the taking of a 
representation vote of the employees, to deter- 
mine their choice of a bargaining agency. The 
vote resulted in favour of Local 201, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. An agree- 
ment having been reached, the application 
for the establishment of a board has now been 
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withdrawn. The agreement between the com- 
pany and the union is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Collective Agree- 
ments”, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


On August 27, the Department was informed 
that. a collective labour agreement had been 
concluded between the York Township Hydro 
System and its employees, members of Branch 
1, Canadian Electrical Trades Union (L.G. 
Aug. 1943, p. 1090). In view of the settlement 
reached between the company and the union, 
the latter requested that the application for a 
Board be withdrawn. 

On August 19, at the request of the applicant 
union, the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between Knitters, Limited, 
Marieville, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 7, United Textile Workers of Canada 
(T.L.C.) (L.G. Aug. 1943, p. 1089) was with- 
drawn, an agreement having been signed by 
the parties settling the matters in dispute. 


The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Aircraft Lodge 712, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (L.G., May 1948, p. 595) 
was withdrawn at the request of the applicant 
union, an agreement between the company and 
the union having been signed. 


Other Application Withdrawn 


On August 23, at the request of the applicant 
employees, the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with a dispute between the 
H. E. Mott Company, Limited, Brantford, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 397, 
United Automobile Workers of America (L.G. 
Dec. 1942, p. 1374), was withdrawn. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and Its Dining-Car Employees 


On August 7 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived a unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its dining-car employees, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., July, 
1943, p. 922.) 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
Messrs. W. A. Sinclair, K.C., and George B. 
Bagwell, both of Toronto, Ont., respectively, 


the employer’s and employees’ nominees on 
the Board. 
The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and tts Dining-Car Em- 
ployees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
constituted by you in connection with this 
matter begs to report as follows:— 
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The Board met in Toronto and heard repre- 
sentations on behalf of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Dining-Car Mutual 
Benefit Association of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, on whose application the Board was 
eonstituted, sought to be recognized as the 
sole collective bargaining agency on behalf of 
the Dining-Car employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. The right to this 
recognition was disputed by the Dining-Car 
Mutual Benefit Association, an organization 
which has been in existence for some time and 
which claimed to have been the organization 
which has in fact negotiated collective bargain- 
ing agreements with the company on behalf of 
the employees concerned, and to be still 
entitled to such recognition. 


After hearing the representations from all 
parties the Board decided that under the cir- 
cumstances it was desirable to ascertain the 
wishes of the employees concerned by secret 
ballot, and directed a request to the Director 
of Industrial Relations and Registrar that such 
a vote be taken. Such vote was taken and in 
due course the Director of Industrial Relations 
and Registrar, by letter to the Chairman, 
reported as follows:— 


“Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
who supervised the taking of a representation 
vote of the Dining-Car employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway as recommended by 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
under your chairmanship, reported the result of 
the vote which was concluded on August 2, 
1943. 
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The ballot read as follows:— 


‘Are you in favour of bargaining with your 
employer through representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, or 
are you in favour of bargaining with 
your employer through Committee or 
Employees as heretofore?’ 


The ballot resulted as follows:— 


Number of eligible voters........ 1116 
Number of votes cast............ 
Number voting in favour of the 

Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


TCD scien eee Oia yn a ars 918 
Number voting in favour of the 

Mutual Benefit Association..... 56: 
Spoiled ballotsdvud gos snee iiss 6 


(8 ballots sent out from Montreal Division 
not returned.)” 


In view of the result of the vote as reported 
the Board unanimously recommends that the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen be recog- 
nized as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for the Dining-Car employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The Board desires to express its appreciation 
of the co-operative spirit shown by all parties 
to the dispute in the negotiations and in the 
taking of the vote desired by the Board. 


Dated at Toronto this Sixth day of August, 
1943. 


(Sgd.) J. G. Grutanpers, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. B. Bacweiu, Member. 
(Sgd.) V. A. Stncuatr, Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and Its Employees 


On August 7 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived a unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
2982, United Steelworkers of America, and its 
employees, members of Circo Employees’ 
Association (L.G. July, 1948, p. 922). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Messrs. Guy 
M. Desaulniers and D. A. Paterson, both of 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees and employer respectively. 


The report of the Board follows: 
Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., Employer, and Employees, 
Members of Local 2982 United Steelworkers 
of America, Employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour of 
Canada. 


The undersigned having been duly appointed 
by the Minister, under the provisions of the 
Act, members of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, and having taken the oath pre- 
scribed by the Act, met at Sherbrooke, on 
Friday, the 30th of July, 1943, at 10 o’clock 
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a.m., investigated the above stated matter 
and now beg to report as follows: 


Tue DISPUTE 


The grievances of the employees are stated 
in their application for the establishment of a 
Board (which was dated May 3, 1943, and 
sworn to on May 138, 1948), as follows:— 


“Company postpones negotiating a wages 
and working conditions agreement with the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2982, 
yet tries to make such an agreement with the 
Association of Employees of the CIRCO. 


1. We want the Government to hold a vote in 
the plant to determine which Union is to 
represent the Foundry employees. 

2. That in the case of a vote favourable to the 
United Steelworkers of America, said 
Union be recognized the sole representa- 
tive or agent of the Company’s employees 
at the Sherbrooke foundry. 

3. A collective agreement covering wages and 
other working conditions should be nego- 
tiated and concluded between Local 2982 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
for the employees, and the Company, with 
regard to the foundry employees.” 


In support of their demand the Employees 
allege the following facts: 


“On April 16, a request for opening of 
negotiations was addressed by Mr. R. J. 
Lamoureux to Mr. G. M. Young (Copy of 
letter hereto attached). On April 20, reply 
was sent to Mr. Lamoureux (Copy attached). 
On April 22, following appointment by tele- 
phone, Messrs. Lamoureux and Boisvert met 
Mr. Young in his office. The latter admitted 
that he had been approached by the Em- 
ployees’ Association of the CIRCO and by the 


USA-CIO, and that he had no objection to 


signing an agreement with the organization 
really representative of a majority of the 
employees. On April 27, we again wrote to 
Mr. Young informing him of the methods 
adopted by the Employees’ Association of the 
CIRCO to displace us. On May 7, we received 
a letter from Mr. Young about a new meeting. 
On May 13, Mr. Boisvert met Mr. Young. As 
no decision is possible on the question of an 
agreement, they agreed that a vote should 
decide which organization was to represent the 
employees. Since both the representative of 
the Company and that of the Union were 
agreed that only a vote should settle the 
matter, the meeting ended on such a proposal.” 


In their application the employees further 
appoint their representatives, make a recom- 
mendation of a person as member of the Board 
and declare that by a vote they have decided 
to strike to enforce their requests, unless the 
matter is referred to a Board for adjudication. 


To the application of the employees the 
Company made the following answer: 
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“DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 
S.C. 1927, CHAPTER 112 
Statement in reply to application for estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 
Montreal, May 27th, 1943. 
To the Registrar, Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The undersigned hereby makes reply to 
the application of United Steelworkers .of 
America, Local 2982, for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 112. 


STATEMENT 


1. The company denies that it has refused 
to negotiate with United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2982. 

2. The company is prepared to negotiate and 
bargain collectively with any agent shown as 
a result of a Government supervised vote to 
represent a substantial majority of the hourly 
rated employees on its payroll for the plant at 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

3. The company will not deal with any agent 
purporting to represent only employees in any 
single department of its said plant. 

This statement in reply is made in behalf of 
the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited. 

CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY LTD. 

by (Sgd.) 8. M. Youne, Works Manager.” 


Tue EVIDENCE 


The Company, through its representative, 
Mr. H. G. Lafleur, submitted a brief to the 
Board (annexed hereto as D) in which it starts 
by declaring that it is its policy to negotiate 
and bargain collectively with any agent repre- 
senting a substantial majority of its hourly 
rated employees. Then the Company states 
that a Shop Committee of its employees, which 
apparently had been in existence for some time, 
approached the Company, at the beginning of 
April last, for the purpose of negotiating a 
collective agreement on behalf of all the em- 
ployees of the plant; the Company declined to 
deal with the Shop Committee for the moment 
on the ground that they were not a recognized 
union; the Shop Committee then had itself 
incorporated as an association under the Quebec 
Professional Syndicates Act (R.S.Q. 1941, ch. 
162) on April 14 last and informed the com- 
pany of the fact on April 16. In the meantime, 
the United Steelworkers of America had also 
been organizing the employees of the company 
in the Foundry Department and had made 
requests for the negotiation of a collective 
agreement. At the beginning of May, the 
United Steelworkers of America made their 
application for this Board and, for that reason, 
the company suspended all negotiations with 
either the Association or the Local of the 
United Steelworkers of America. The company 
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further claims that the foundry employees 
themselves, apparently discouraged or dissatis- 
fied by the slowness of the proceedings insti- 
tuted to settle the difficulty, on July 1, 1943), 
stopped work momentarily and presented to 
their manager a statement (annexed hereto as 
E) signed by 115 of them out of a possible 230, 
repudiating both the Association and the Local 
of the United Steelworkers of America. There- 
fore, the company takes the position that there 
is nothing left for the Board to investigate and 
to report upon, since the foundry employees 
who, as members of Local 2982 of United Steel- 
workers of America made the application for 
this Board, seem to have withdrawn from said 
Local. 

Two of the signers of the above mentioned 
document were heard under oath by the 
Board, namely: Arthur Giguere, moulder, aged 
47 and for 24 years employed in the Foundry 
Department of the Company’s plant, and 
Jean Gosselin, moulder, 57 years of age and 
for 28 years in the employ of the Company. 
Both have never been members of Loeal 2982 
United Steelworkers of America; both claim 
that the idea of signing a document repudiat- 
ing all unions of any kind originated with 
the employees themselves without any out- 
side suggestion, pressure or prompting of any 
kind and that no direct or indirect promises 
of any kind were made to induce them. to 
sign it. ‘Mr. Giguere passed the document 
around for signature but, curiously enough, 
he could not tell us who drafted it and who 
handed it to him to have it signed. Accord- 
ing to him, only two of the employees then 
in the foundry refused to sign. Both he and 
Mr. Gosselin think that the foundry employees 
are still of the opinion they are supposed to 
have expressed in that document of July 1 
last. Asked if he personally would be in 
favour of a vote in the plant to decide which 
union shall represent the employees, Mr. 
Gosselin states that he would not be much 
in favour of it (pas beaucoup en faveur). 

Georges-Henri Boisvert, 27 years of age, 
representative in Sherbrooke of the United 
Steelworkers of America, states that when 
the application for this Board was made, 
Local 2982 of USA had 166 regular members 
‘in good standing from among the 220 or 230 
foundry employees of the Company. They 
had paid an initiation fee of $1 and signed 
a card accepting the USA as agent to 
negotiate a collective agreement with the 
Company. The collection of the regular 
monthly dues of $1 per member is suspended 
until an agreement has been signed by the 
Company and the Union. Mr. Boisvert 
claims Local 2982 still has its 166 original 
members, with the possible exception of one 
‘who resigned. He has not received any other 
resignation and has not been informed that 
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members of Local 2982 have repudiated the 
Union. In March and April last he tried to 
organize all the employees of the Company’s 
plant who number 1,000, in round figures, 
excluding the office employees, but he finally 
confined his efforts to the Foundry Depart- 
ment. 

The President of the CIRCO Association 
(i.e. the Association incorporated under the 
Quebec Professional Syndicates Act to replace 
the former Shop Committee), Albert Banks, 
36 years of age, inspector in the machine 
department, states that his Union has also 
made an application for a Board and also 
asked that a vote be taken in the plant to 
decide which Union is going to represent the 
employees in the negotiations with the Com- 
pany for a collective agreement concerning 
wages and labour conditions. Such an agree- 
ment has been prepared and submitted by his 
Association to the Company which gave as 
a reason for suspending all dealings the 
previous Application of Local 2982 USA for 
this Board. Mr. Banks is decidedly in favour 
of a vote in the plant to settle the question 
of representation. He claims that his Asso- 
ciation has the majority, but he wants a 
vote to make sure of it. He even claims his 
Association has the majority in the Foundry 
Department where it enlisted 145 members. 
He has heard about the Document of 
Repudiation signed by the foundry workers 
on July 1, but he has not received any 
resignations since then. He is strongly in 
favour of a vote under Government super- 
vision as soon as possible. 

Mr. Banks is corroborated by ‘tthe Vice- 
President of the Association, Joseph-Tele- 
sphore Fournier, 40 years old, core maker. 
His Association has asked for a vote and 
that is what they want. Mr. Fournier is a 
foundry worker. He did not sign the docu- 
ment of July 1, because he was absent, but 
had he been present he would have refused 
to sign it, as he is in favour of unionism. 


CoNCILIATION 


The evidence clearly showed the Board 
that the employees of the Company, with 
the possible exception of those foundry 
workers who signed the declaration of inde- 
pendence on July 1, wanted a Union to 
represent them in negotiating with the Com- 
pany for a collective agreement concerning 
wages, working conditions, etc., and that, fur- 
ther, they wanted a vote to decide the ques- 
tion as to which Union shall so represent 
them. The Board could not help, therefore, 
suggesting that the whole matter could easily 
be settled amicably and urged upon all in- 
terested parties to agree to a vote, pointing 
out at the same time that such a vote should 
be taken in the entire plant, as it would be 
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against common sense to place the Company 
in a position in which perhaps it would have 
to deal with a different union in each different 
department of its plant. Mr. R. J. Lamoureux, 
representing the United Steelworkers of 
America before the Board, accepted the sug- 
gestion and declared himself favourable to a 
vote in the whole plant to settle the question 
in the democratic way, promising on behalf 
of his constituents to abide by the wish of 
the majority. The Company which already 
had accepted the idea of a vote in its reply 
to the application for this Board, consented, 
as also did the representatives of the CIRCO 
Association. 
RECOMMENDATION 


The Board, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mend :— 

1. That a vote by secret ballot be held 
among the employees (excluding office 
employees) of the Sherbrooke plant of the 
Company under the supervision of the 
Department of Labour of Canada and of 
representatives of the interested parties, in 
order to determine which Union, if any, shall 
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represent the employees to negotiate and 
bargain collectively with the Company. 

2. That the ballot form to be used shall 
be devised in such a manner as to allow the 
voters to manifest their choice in three 
alternative. ways: i.e. either for Local 2982 
of the United Steelworkers of America, or 


‘for the CIRCO Association or for no union 


at all. 
3. That the vote be taken within the 
shortest possible time, as the affair has 


dragged already too long, causing unrest and 


dissatisfaction in the plant and a consequent 
slowing down of the war supplies orders 
which are executed there. 

4. That the conciliation agreement herein 
sanctioned and homologated by the Board be 
loyally adhered to and carried out by all 
concerned. 

Respectfully 
Quebec and Montreal 
August, 1943. 


(Sgd.) O. L. BouLANGER. 
(Sgd.) Guy Merritt DESAULNIERS. 
(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson. 


submitted and _ signed at 
the 2nd and 3rd 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Morrow Screw and Nut 
Company, Limited, and Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Limited, Ingersoll, Ontario, and their employees 


On August 13, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived a unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Morrow 
Screw and Nut Company Limited and the 
Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, Limited 
and their employees, members of Local 2918, 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., July, 
1943, p. 923). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Messrs. 
J. J. Robinette, Toronto, Ont., and John J. 
Sullivan, Hamilton, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumpHrey MitcHetz, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Morrow Screw and Nut 
Company, Ltd., and Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Company, Ltd., Ingersoll, Ontario, 
and employees, members of Local 2918 

United Steelworkers of America. 


Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you has concluded its sittings, 
and now has the honour to submit its report. 

The application for the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was made by a Local 
of the United Steelworkers of America, who 
asked a collective bargaining agreement as 
representative of the employees in both the 
Morrow Screw and Nut Company, Lid., and 
the Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Ltd. It is admitted that both these companies 
are under the same management and are con- 
trolled by Mr. E. A. Wilson, who appeared 
before the Board. The Union was represented 
by Mr. E. Dalrymple. 

At the commencement of the first sitting, the 
representative for the Union stated that the 
Ontario Labour Court had been instituted 
since the application for the Board of Concilia- 
tion, and suggested that as the only point in 
dispute was the question of union recognition, 
the Board suspend its sittings pending an 
application to the Labour Court. It was then 
pointed out by members of the Board that a 
representation vote could be conducted under 
the auspices of the Department of Labour, and 
they suggested that this would be the most 
expeditious manner of disposing of the dispute. 
Mr. Wilson at once stated he was in favour of 
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such a vote. This was subsequently agreed to 
by Mr. Dalrymple, and both parties agreed to 
abide by the result of the vote. A vote was 
expeditiously arranged by the Department of 
Labour with the following result: 


Morrow I ngersoll 
Screw and Machine 


Nut Co. and Tool 
No. of eligible voters..... 570 443 
No. of votes cast........ 514 421 
No. voting for (Question 1) 270 185 
No. voting for (Question 2) 239 227 


No. of spoiled ballots.... 5 9 
Question 1 was as follows: 
“I wish to be represented in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations with the management 
by the Shop Committee.” 
Question 2 was: 
“I wish to be represented in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations with the management 
by the United Steelworkers of America.” 


From the above it will be seen that there 
was a majority of votes in the Morrow Screw 
and Nut Company, Ltd., of 31 for the Shop 
Committee, and in the Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Company, Ltd., which is slightly the 
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smaller concern, there was a majority of 42 
votes for the United Steelworkers of America. 

It is much to be regretted that the result 
was not more conclusive. The Board feels, 
however, that effect should be given to it as 
far as possible. While it is true that there is 
a small over all majority in favour of the 
United Steelworkers of America of eleven 
votes, we do not consider that we can over- 
look the majority of thirty-one for the Shop 
Committee in the plant of the Morrow Screw 
and Nut Company, Ltd. 

The Board therefore recommends that man- 
agement recognize the United Steelworkers of 
America as the bargaining agent of its em- 
ployees in the Ingersoll Machine and Tool 
Company plant, and proceed with the negotia- 
tion of a collective bargaining agreement with 
that Union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 10th day of August, 1943. 


(Sgd.) I. M. Macpongty, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Joun J. Suruivan, 

Employees’ Nominee. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Rosrnerrs, 

Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canada Paper Company, Limited, 
Windsor Mills, P.Q., and its Employees 


On August 14, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canada Paper Company, Limited, Windsor 
Mills, P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (L.G. May 
1943, p. 596). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, 
Superior Court of Quebec, Quebec, P.Q,, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the 
Board; Messrs. E. M. Moisan ‘and J. HE. 
- Beaudoin, both of Montreal, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 
MontreaL, August 13, 1943. 

HonovurasLtE HumMpHrey MritTcHe., 

MINIstTER oF LABOUR, 

Orrawa, ONT. 

Re: Dispute between Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Windsor Mills, and its 
Employees, Members of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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Dear Sir: 


In accordance with the suggestion contained 
in our interim report of May 26th, the Com- 
pany and the representatives of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers and Les Syndicats 
Catholiques met and negotiated but they could 
not reach a definite agreement. 

Negotiations. were resumed in the presence 
of and with the co-operation of the Board 
during the course of several lengthy sittings 
held in Montreal from August 8rd. to August 
6th. As a result of the facts disclosed during 
these negotiations, the Board has been able 
to reach a unanimous decision. 


Facts 


An elaborate recital of the past labour 
troubles at Windsor Mills would not in the 
opinion of the Board serve any good purpose, 
a clear and concise summary of the material 
facts will suffice. 


1. The Company is willing to recognize 
the existing labour unions in its plant and is 
eager to negotiate with its employees. 

2. There is no real dispute between the 
Company and its employees, this is rather a 
jurisdictional dispute betwen the American 
Federation of Labour and Les Syndicats Cath- 
oliques over exclusive bargaining rights. 
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3. The unsatisfactory situation which has 
existed at Windsor Mills for some time arises 
out of the competitive activities of these two 
labour groups with a view to increase their 
membership and to expand their authority. 


4. No adequate solution of the problem 
can ignore the existence of either group as 
both groups have a substantial membership 
among the employees. 


5. The exact proportion of employees 
belonging to either group has not been ascer- 
tained by this Board, yet it seems that the 
majority of the skilled workers belong to the 
American Federation of Labor, while the 
majority of the unskilled labour are affiliated 
with Les Syndicats Catholiques. 


6. This Board feels very strongly that a 
ballot to determine the issue would be both 
harmful and useless and would create noxious 
agitation and endless friction, moreover, the 
result would not bring about the end of the 
present difficulties. 


7. The best interests of management and 
labour demand the immediate setting up of 
a collective bargaining agency. 


8. Neither the American Federation of 
Tabor nor Les Syndicats Catholiques ought 
to. be given the exclusive bargaining rights, 
such an arrangement would not be acceptable 
to either party and would not be feasible on 
account of the exceptional conditions which 
prevail at Windsor Mills and also generally in 
the pulp and paper industry in the Province 
of Quebec. 
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9. Realizing this very important fact, the 
Company, the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and of Les Syndicats 
Catholiques have expressed their willingness 
to accept as an experiment a plant committee, 
although some divergent views were expressed 
in relation to the relative representation in the 
personnel of this committee. This construc- 
tive and progressive attitude on the part 
of the labour unions is very significant and 
shows a full realization of their responsibil- 
ities. The Board considers this scheme as 
satisfactory and as promising fruitful results 
to industry and labour and hopes that the 
Government agencies both Provincial and 
Federal, will co-operate with the interested 
parties in putting into effect this badly needed 
arrangement, in order to stabilize labour con- 
ditions at Windsor Mills and increase the 
efficiency of production, particularly during 
the war period. 


RECOM MENDATION 


In view of these material facts, the Board 
unanimously recommends the immediate con- 
stitution of a committee of employees chosen 
by the labour unions, which will fully and fairly 
represent all the interested parties and which 
will act as the collective bargaining agency 
with the Company on behalf of its employees. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Lucten Cannon, Chairman. 


(Sgd.) ExeHEcE Breauporn, Member. 
(Sgd.) C. N. Morsan, Member. 


Report of the Board in Dispute Between the Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited, Weston, Ont., and Its Employees 


During the month the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Limited, Weston, Ont. and its em- 
ployees, members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America (L.G., June, 1943, p. 763). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Senator J. 
J. Bench, St. Catharines, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Senator Bench. Mr. Wren sub- 
mitted a minority report. 


The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


To THe HonoursBLe HumMpuHrRey MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABouR, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of a dispute between the 
Massey-Harrs Company, Limited (Weston 
Plant), Employer, and its employees, mem- 
bers of the United Automobile, Aircraft, 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you in the matter of the above- 
mentioned dispute begs leave to submit its 
report. 

The Weston Plant of the Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, after being closed for some 
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years, was reopened shortly after the com- 
mencement of the present war, and is wholly 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions and 
supplies of war. The plant presently employs 
approximately 2700 persons. 

In Canada, the Massey-Harris Company 
operates five manufacturing , establishments. 
During the period of some twenty-four years 
past there has been in operation in these plants 
a system of Industrial or Works Councils 
through which medium the company and its 
employees have dealt with matters affecting 
their relationship with each other. The Board 
was informed that during this twenty-four 
year period this plan of employee representa- 
tion has been a complete success; that, at least 
until very recently when there was some minor 
disturbance in one plant, there has never been 
a strike nor even the necessity of a reference 
to arbitration, as provided by the Constitu- 
tions of the Councils, any unsettled dispute 
between the management and the employees. 


In or about the month of May, 1942, the 
Industrial Council was re-established in the 
Weston Plant and a Constitution for the same 
was adopted which we understand to be gen- 
erally similar in terms to the Constitution of 
the Councils in other factories of the 
employer. Provision is made for equal repre- 
sentation of employees and employer, those 
persons representing tha employees being 
elected by secret ballot. Machinery is provided 
for the discussion and settlement of disputes 
and for the independent arbitration of differ- 
ences not disposed of between the agents of 
management and employees. 


It is desirable to draw particular attention to 
the provision in its Constitution for termina- 
tion of the Industrial Council plan which 
reads as follows: ; 

This plan may be terminated at any works 
after six months’ notice, by a majority of the 


employees of that works or by the Board of 
Directors of the Company. 


Regarding the election to the Council of 
employee representatives, the Constitution 
provides that, after the first election of the 
employee representatives on the Council, one- 
half of their number should retire at the 
expiration of six months, at which time their 
successors should then be elected, the remain- 
ing one-half to continue in office for a further 
six months, when their successors should be 
similarly elected, the general purpose of the 
plan in this respect being that, after the first 
six months, one-half of the employee member- 
ship on the Council should retire semi-annually 
and their successors be elected. The elections 
are conducted by the employees independently 
’ of the Company. 
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Late in 1942, the Company having entered 
into formal collective bargaining agreements 
with its employees at certain of its other 
plants, through the medium of their represen- 
tation on the Industrial Councils, the decision 
was made to enter into such an agreement at 
the Weston Plant covering matters relating to 
wages, hours of work, working conditions and 
other related subjects. Accordingly, the 
employer and employee representatives on the 
Council at the Weston Plant negotiated the 
terms of such an agreement. These negotia- 
tions continued over a period of some four 
or five days and, satisfactory terms having 
been agreed upon, the arrangement was 
reduced to writing and signed on the 9th day 
of January, 1943. The Company contends that 
the employee representatives on the Council 
who executed the document on behalf of their 
constituents reported that its terms had been 
discussed with their electors and found to be 
agreeable except on two points which were 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the people in 
the Plant. The Union says that at the time 
the agreement was entered into it was in the 
process of organizing the plant and that the 
employees were given no opportunity to con- 
sider the terms of the proposed agreement and 
that, in fact, it was not expressly approved by 
them at any meeting called for that purpose. 
In reply to the Union’s challenge of the agree- 
ment, the Company’s position is that .under 
the Constitution of the Industrial Council the 
employees’ representatives are authorized to 
negotiate wages, hours of work, working con- 
ditions, etc., on behalf of the employees; that 
the agreement is fair and liberal to the 
employees in its terms, and that it has been 
acted upon by the employees who have 
expressed no dissatisfaction with it. 

Possibly the firmest ground supporting the 
Company’s contention with reference to the 
agreement is to be found in the result of the 
semi-annual election which took place on 
January 14, 1943. It appears that the Union 
was in the process of attempting to organize 
the employees of the plant both at the time 
of the execution of the agreement and of the 
January election and that the union was 
familiar with the terms of the agreement and 
the circumstances surrounding its completion. 
The application for the establishment of this 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation con- 
tains the representation on the part of the 
Union that it was, at that date at least, “the 
trade union representing the employees in 
question.” The application further sets forth 
that the request for the establishment of the 
Board was authorized “at meeting of the 
employees held on January 13, 1943.” The 
election of four members of the Industrial 
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Council took place the next day, (i.e. January 
14, 1943), and we regard it as a matter of 
some major significance that out of 1205 
employees who were eligible to vote on that 
occasion 1104 cast their ballots for one or 
other of the persons nominated as employee 
representatives on the Council. It seems to 
us that this exceptionally large vote not only 
is an indication of the employees’ satisfaction 
with the Council form of representation at that 
time, but also lends substantial support to the 
Company’s submission to us that the 
- employees were not dissatisfied with the agree- 
ment which had been signed on their behalf by 
the employee representatives. In this last- 
mentioned connection we do not think that 
the circumstances can be overlooked that the 
Union was at that time active in the Plant and 
that it was aware of the existence of the 
agreement. If a majority of the employees 
were then members of the Union which was 
unsympathetic to the Industrial Council form 
of representation, and if the employees were 
then also dissatisfied with the agreement, one 
would not expect to find such a large vote in 
the election of January 14 favouring the selec- 
tion of several representatives to sit on the 
Council and administer the agreement on 
behalf of the employees. 


In resisting the Union’s request for recog- 
nition as the bargaining agency, the Company 
stands on the circumstance that there is 
already in existence in the Plant. effective 
machinery for this purpose as represented by 
the Industrial Council; that a fair collective 
bargaining agreement between it and its 
employees has been negotiated between the 
Company and is in existence, according to its 
terms, “until the cessation . of hostilities 
between Canada and Germany, Italy and 
Japan” and thereafter until thirty days’ notice 
shall be given by either party to the agree- 
ment. It says that this agreement having been 
entered into with it by the employees through 
their freely-chosen representatives, it will 
insist upon the agreement being observed 
according to its terms. On the other hand, the 
Union asserts that the Plant Council is not a 
proper collective bargaining agency capable of 
independently representing the employees; 
that the employee representatives thereon are 
subject to the domination of the Company, 
and finally, that the agreement of January 9 
was neither authorized by the employees nor 
subsequently properly ratified by them. 


Regarding the Union’s contention that the 
employees’ representatives on the Industrial 
Council were and are dominated by the Com- 
pany, it is of some value to refer to certain 
happenings which occurred in the course of the 
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Board’s sittings. All of these were held at the 
City of Toronto, the first meeting taking place 
on the morning of June 3, 1943, with represen- 
tatives of the employer and of the Union pre- 
sent. During the discussions which took place 
at that time, enquiry was made of the Union 
representatives by the Board as to how many, 
if any, members of the Union were presently 
acting as employee representatives on the 
Industrial Council. Mr. John Eldon, one of 
the persons representing the Union, advised us 
that it was not known whether any such 
employee representatives were members of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. At 12 o’clock 
noon of that day the Board adjourned. On 
resuming at its next sitting on June 21, the 
Board was informed that, very shortly after 
the adjournment of June 3, that is about 
2 p.m. of that day, six of the employee repre- 
sentatives on the Industrial Council had 
tendered their resignations. There was further 
produced to us a copy of the Union newspaper, 
published on June 11, 1943, which reported 
that these persons had resigned at the request 
of the Union membership and in which it was 
also made clear that all six were members of 
the appheant organization. In our view, this 
circumstance does not support the contention 
that the employees’ section of the Council 
could be said to be dominated by the Com- 
pany. Apart from this feature, however, it is 
to be noted that these six persons, all- Union 
members, had held office in the Employees’ 
Council since at least January of 1943; that 
they controlled the unit vote of the employees’ 
representatives on the Council, and that they 
had been administering the agreement of Janu- 
ary 9, 1943, for several months, all of which 
rather serves to weaken the Union’s attacks 
upon the constitution of the Council and upon 
the agreement itself. | 

During the interval ‘which obtained between 
the sitting of the Board which took place 
on June 3 and that which took place on June 
21, it became necessary, under the Constitu- 
tion of the Industrial Council, to hold the 
semi-annual election of one-half of the em- 
ployee representatives who would have retired 
at that time. By reason of the aforementioned 
resignations it actually was necessary to elect 
seven new representatives instead of the four 
normally required. Nominations were held 
on Monday, June 14, 1943, and the election 
took place on June 17, 1943, as the result of - 
which the seven vacancies on the Council were 
filled. The Board had before it the certified 
report of the returning officer who acted in 
respect of both the nominations and the 
election and which disclosed the distribution 
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of the balloting. The Union contended that 
the proper interpretation of the figures both of 
the nominations and election indicated that the 
employees had repudiated the Industrial 
Council for collective bargaining purposes. 
Because of the election system provided by 
the Constitution, it is difficult for the Board 
to apply the results of the voting as support- 
ing a view either that the employees had 
accepted or rejected the Industrial Council 
plan. Nevertheless it perhaps should be stated 
in this connection that of a total of 1234 
ballots cast there were 673, a majority, marked 
for the choice of candidates. However, the 
Board considers that no particular significance 
either one way or the other should be attached 
to this vote and, in the view which we take of 
the matter in the result, it does not become 
necessary to do so. 


Having regard to the position taken by the 
Company that it stands upon the agreement of 
January 9, 1943, it might have been required 
of this Board to make some report and recom- 
mendation regarding the binding effect of that 
document on the employees. Had such a 
course been necessary, and if we had reached 
the conclusion that the agreement was entered 
into in good faith by the Company with repre- 
sentatives of the employees duly elected for 
such purpose, we would have felt obliged to 
submit a recommendation that the existing 
arrangement should continue in effect accord- 
ing to its terms which would have had the 
probable result of denying all possibility of 
recognition to the Union at least for the dura- 
tion of the war. However, as a result of 
_ certain conciliatory efforts made by the Board 
hereinafter described, we do not regard it as 
necessary or in the best interests of the 
employees who are members of the Union to 
pass upon the question of the binding char- 
acter of the agreement. 


At the sitting of the Board held on June 
28, 1943, it was suggested to the Company 
that it might agree to some opportunity being 
afforded to the employees to express their 
views as to whether or not they desire to 
continue to be represented through the medium 
of the Industrial Council and before the 
termination of the present hostilities. In 
reply to this suggestion the Company pointed 
out that the Constitution of the Council affords 
to the employees an opportunity of expressing 
their desire in this regard at any time after 
the expiration of six months’ notice. How- 
ever, the representatives of the Company also 
took the position that, even if the Industrial 
Council plan were repudiated by the em- 
ployees on any such ballot, it nevertheless 
would regard the agreement as continuing in 
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full force and effect and binding upon the 
employees according to its terms. Subse- 
quently, however, the Company indicated that, 
subject to the approval of the employee repre- 
sentatives on the Industrial Council, it would 
consider taking a plebiscite of the employees 
in December of 1943 to determine whether or 
not they then should desire to continue the 
Industrial Council form of representation, and 
that in the event that the opinion then 
expressed should be in the negative, it would 
be prepared to regard the agreement of 
January 9, 1943, as terminating on January 9, 
1944; that should the vote of the employees 
be in the affirmative, the Company would 
then continue to deal collectively with them 
through their representatives on the Industrial 
Council, but that it would then also be pre- 
pared to amend the agreement to provide that 
it should be in force only from year to year. 


The Union declined to accept this proposal 
and requested that the Board should recom- 
mend the taking forthwith of a vote to deter- 
mine whether the employees now desired to 
be represented through the medium of the 
Industrial Council or by the United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 


Under date of July 6, 1943, by letter 
addressed to Chairman of the Board, the 
Company advised of its willingness to accept 
the conciliatory proposal which had been made 
at the sitting of June 28. Enclosed with the 
letter of the Company was a photostatic copy 
of a communication addressed to the Works 
Manager of the Company by the employee 
representatives on the Council expressing their 
concurrence in the Company’s acceptance of 
the Board’s suggestion. Both the letter of 
the Company and the written concurrence of 
the Plant Council are made conditional upon 
the Board recommending that such a course 
should be followed, the Company advising 
that in the alternative it would revert to its 
stand that the agreement of January 9, 1943, 
remains binding upon the employees. The 
letter of the employee representatives on the 
Industrial Council addressed to the Works 
Manager is also designed to serve as a notice 
conditionally requesting the taking of the 
plebiscite. 

Under all of the circumstances, the Board 
considers that the best method of disposing of 
this dispute, in the interests of all parties, is 
to recommend the plebiscite in December. 
Machinery already exists under the Constitu- 
tion for the taking of this vote and it appears 
to us best in the interests of the orderly ad- 
ministration of employer-employee relations 
in this Plant that this course be followed rather 
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than the holding of a representation vote 
which, even if resulting in favour of the Union, 
leaves unsolved the problem arising out of the 
existing agreement. We think it is proper to 
say that we consider the Company’s concilia- 
tory attitude to be commendable and we trust 
that those employees who are members of the 
Union will consider it to be to their advantage 
to accept this suggested means of disposition 
of the matters presently in dispute. 


We therefore recommend: 


(a) That on the second Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1943, a vote should be taken of the 
affected employees in the Weston Plant 
of the Massey-Harris Company Limited 
for the purpose of determining whether 
these employees desire to continue in 
operation the Industrial Council. The 
vote should be taken under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Labour 
and the affected employees entitled to 
vote should be determined according to 
the payroll last immediately preceding 
the date of the vote; 


(bo) That if the vote results in an expression 
by the employees that they do not wish to 
continue the Industrial Council, the agree- 
ment of January 9th, 1943, should then be 
regarded as terminated as of January 9th, 
1944, in accordance with the undertaking 
of the Company; 

(c) That if the vote results in an expression 
by the employees of their desire to con- 
tinue the Industrial Council, the agree- 
ment of January 9th, 1943, should be 
considered as remaining in effect subject 
to the term of its duration being amended, 
if then required by the employees’ repre- 
sentatives on the Industrial Council, to 
provide that it should operate thereafter 
from year to year only, the first annual 
period to terminate on January 9th, 1945; 

(d) That pending the holding of the pleb- 
iscite as above recommended, this Board 
should not be dissolved, and that should 
the vote result in the employees rejecting 
the Industrial Council plan of represen- 
tation, the Board should then be re- 
convened. 


‘We only desire further to report that sit- 
tings of the Board were held on June 8rd, 21st 
and 28th and on July 29th, 1943. 


We wish also to express our thanks to the 
representatives of both the employees and 
the Company for their helpful assistance in 
the course of the hearings. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at the City of Toronto this 29th day 
of July, 1943. 
(Sgd.) I. M. MacDonne.y, Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. J. Bencu, 
Representative of the Employer. 
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Minority Report 


The Honourable HumMpurRey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and dispute between 
Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Aircraft 
Division, Weston, Ontario, and employees 
who are members of the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 382. 


Smr,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you in the matter has held 
sittings in Toronto when both parties were ably 
represented, made their submissions, and fully 
discussed the matter of the dispute. 

The question at issue is whether or not the 
applicant Union should now, under the existing 
circumstances, be recognized as the collective 
bargaining agent, through which the Company 
should now negotiate an agreement with its 
employees in its Weston Plant. 

The Union maintains that a majority of the 
employees have designated it as their bargain- 
ing agent, and it has undoubtedly substantiated 
that claim. When the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner dealt with this matter, 
union membership cards were checked against 


. the pay-roll and he was evidently satisfied that 


the Union represented a majority of the 
employees. The results of the balloting for 
nominations and, elections pertaining to the 
Industrial Council are further proof, if any is 
needed, of the dissatisfaction of the employees 
with the Industrial Council as their repre- 
sentative, and of their desire for representation 
through the Union. 

In the Industrial Council elections held 
January 14, 1943, 91 per cent of the employees 
participated, electing a majority of union 
members. In the June, 1943, elections only a 
minority of the employees participated, the 
Union having intimated to its members that it 
would be advisable for them to either refrain 
from voting, to mark their ballots C.I.0., or 
to deposit blank ballots. 

In the seven departments in which nomina- 
tions were held, 55 per cent of the employees 
participating nominated persons, many of 
whom were union members, 35 per cent marked 
their ballots C.I.O. or left them blank, and an 
additional 10 per cent were spoiled: 

In four of the seven groups or departments 
certain persons were declared elected by ac- 
clamation and the manner of their selection is 
open to question. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the employees in these groups deposited 
nominations, 27 per cent nominated various 
candidates (301 nominations), 25 per cent 
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marked their ballots C.1.0. or left them blank 
(271 ballots) and 61 per cent were spoiled 
‘(69 ballots). 

In these four groups, no less than 156 indi- 
viduals were nominated. The four persons 
declared elected by acclamation secured to- 
gether a total vote of only 62. I would assume 
that an acclamation cannot be valid unless 
every individual nominated had an opportunity 
to accept or decline. Apparently no such 
opportunity was given and certain individuals, 
including the present president of the Industrial 
Council, were declared elected by acclamation. 

Further, this election was conducted after 
the board had begun its sittings and no notice 
of its intention to conduct such elections was 
given to the board by the company. 


One can only conclude from the above facts. 


that the Industrial Council is being imposed on 
the employees by the employer contrary to 
the letter and spirit of Order in Council P.C. 
2685. I would recommend that an immediate 
vote be taken in the plant to determine whe- 
ther or not the employees wish to be repre- 
sented by the U.A.W.C.1.0. beyond all doubt. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL CouNcIL AGREEMENT 


Replying to the Union’s demands for recog- 
nition as the bargaining agent and the conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement, the company 
states that it has already entered into con- 
tractual relations with its employees through 
the Industrial Council. 


A contract between the council and the. 


company was entered into on January 9. There 
seems to be no doubt that the employees had 
no knowledge whatever of such a contract being 
either contemplated or concluded. It seems to 
have been secretly entered into five days 
before the elections in January. It is most 
significant that no matters pertaining to a 
contract were discussed at any meeting of the 
Industrial Council, and no such item appears 
anywhere in the minutes of the council 
meetings. 

In addition to the usual and proper stand 
taken by labour against such contracts which I 
need not reiterate here, an exactly parallel case 
was dealt with recently in the Ontario Labour 
Court when Mr. Justice Gillanders took the 
view that the question to be decided was 
whether or not the employees’ association had 
the proper authority to negotiate. He ordered 
a vote to be taken in the plant concerned to 
determine the choice of the employees of a 
bargaining agent because the employees had 
not had an opportunity “to approve of a draft 
agreement before its execution, or ratify it 
after execution.” 

The contract in the Massey-Harris case was 
signed on behalf of the employees by six 
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employer-representative members of the In- 
dustrial Council and five employee-representa- 
tives and by the proper agents on behalf of 
the employer. 

If my understanding of the situation is cor- 
rect, the provisions of the Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Act must also be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the policy to be 
pursued by boards of conciliation. Section “EH” 
of the Ontario Act states that “ Employees 
shall mean any person in the employment of 
an employer as defined in this Act except (i) 
an officer or official of an employer, and (11) 
the person acting on behalf of an employer in 
a supervisory or confidential capacity or having 
authority to employ, discharge or discipline 
employees.” 

Undoubtedly those officers or supervisors 
who signed the agreement on behalf of the 
Industrial Council are not employees within 
the definition of the Act and are therefore not 
capable of concluding a collective agreement 
on behalf of the employees. The Ontario Act 
further provides that a collective bargaining 
agency “shall not include any such union or 
association the administration, management or 
policy of which is dominated, coerced or im- 
properly influenced by the employer in any 
manner whether by financial aid or otherwise.” 

The company admitted that the Industrial 
Council had been initiated by it and that such 
financial aid as required from time to time 
was provided by the company. A reading of 
the minutes of the Industrial Council makes it 
sufficiently clear that its management and 
administration is dominated by the employer 
through his agents. 

Applying in addition the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 2685 which provides for the 
bargaining agent to be the free choice of the 
employees, I am compelled to conclude that 
the Industrial Council for the various reasons 
set forth above, cannot be deemed to be a 
proper bargaining agency representing the free 
choice of the employees. I maintain that any 
agreement entered into with this council is not 
a valid collective bargaining agreement, and is 
not a bar to immediate recognition of the 
union. 


Tue Masority RECOMMENDATION 


My colleagues on the board have, I gather, 
submitted a recommendation to which the 
employer has agreed. In their opinion, having 
obtained this agreement from the employer, 
the dispute can be amicably settled. The 
recommendation agreed upon was briefly to 
the effect that on the second Monday in 
December, 1943, a vote would be taken in the 
plant under the supervision of the Department 
of Labour to determine whether the employees 
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wished to continue bargaining through the 
Industrial Council or whether they preferred, 
the union as their bargaining agent. The em- 
ployer agreed that should the union be chosen 
by the employees, the present contract would 
be terminated and the Plant Council and its 
constitution dissolved. 

At first glance this would appear to be an 
excellent solution of the problem and I must 
confess that, as it carries with it the approval 
of the employer, it is indeed a measure of 
conciliation. As was pointed out at the meet- 
ings of the board, any recommendation that 
the board might make that was not acceptable 
to the employer, and one might add to the 
union, would be futile. This of course results 
from there being no provision in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, or any subsequent orders 
dealing with collective bargaining in privately 
owned industries, for compulsory collective 
bargaining. 

My main difference therefore, in a practical 
sense, with the majority recommendation (I 
am not overlooking my earlier objections to 
the Plant Council being considered a proper 
bargaining agency) is that it defers appropriate 
action for a period of approximately five 
months. During this intervening period, dis- 
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criminatory actions on the part of misguided 
Plant Council members can only lead to further 
discontent in the’ Weston plant. Some evidence 
of such acts was brought to the attention of 
the board at its last sitting. Since then I have 
been informed of further such acts which one 
can only suspect will aggravate the situation. 
Some safeguards of the union’s interest, its 
officers and members, are essential under these 
circumstances. Under similar conditions at the 


DeHavilland aircraft plant last winter, the 


union and the company worked out an arrange- 
ment by which the union was enabled to pro- 
tect its members during the intervening period. 
I feel quite sure that were the company to 
carry out in good faith the proposals that it 
has agreed to and were the union given the 
necessary safeguards in the interim, -there 
could be mutual agreement by the two parties 


to this dispute on the recommendation of the 


majority of the board, which would lead to 
harmonious relations between the employer 
and the employees. : 
Respectfully submitted, 
DRUMMOND WREN, 
Employees’ Representative. 
August 13, 1948. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways 
(Work Equipment Department), Winnipeg, Man., and Employees 


On August 24, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Work Equip- 
ment Department), Winnipeg, Man., and 
employees, members of Divisions 142 and 226, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., July 
1943, p. 921). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Mont- 
real, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of Messrs. Frederick T. 
Collins, Montreal, P.Q., and John E. L. 
Graham, Winnipeg, Man., the employer’s 
and employees’ nominees on the Board. 

The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of the dispute between 
The Canadian National Railways and Steam 
Shovel Engineers, Dragline Ditcherman, Oilers 
and Firemen, Lidgerwood and Jordan Spreader 
Operators, etc., employees of the Canadian 
National Railways Western Region, Members 
of Divisions 142 and 226, Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which was appointed by you to enquire 
into the above mentioned dispute has the 
honour to report and recommend as follows:— 

The first session of the board was held at 
the Court House at Montreal, Quebec, on 
Monday, August 9th, 1943, and subsequent 
sessions were held on August 10th, August 
17th, August 18th, August 20th and August 
21st. 

The employees were represented by Mr. T. 
McGregor, General Chairman of the Western 
Region, General Adjustment Committee of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, and the Cana- 
dian National Railways was represented by 
F. W. Edge, Director of Labour Relations. 

The board also summoned to appear before 
them Mr. W. Aspinall, General Chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, and he appeared on August 17th. 

The employees concerned in the dispute 
are all employees of the Canadian National 
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Railways Western Region, engaged in the 
operation of various excavating machines and 
the number affected according to the applica- 
tion for a board is 61. 


In 1925 a Committee of the employees in 
question negotiated an agreement covering 
rules, working conditions and rates of pay 
with the Canadian National Railways which 
was signed on behalf of the railway company 
by Mr. A. E. Warren, General Manager, and 
by Mr. J. E. Sims for the employees. 


In December 1939 a number of the said 
employees covered by the agreement of 1925 
became members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and signed an authorization in 
writing to the following effect :— 

“To the management of the Canadian 


National Railways, and to all others whom 
it may concern: 


“Of my own free will and accord, I do 
hereby declare that the Local, General and 
System Committees of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees are authorized 
to represent me in all matters pertaining to 
the negotiation of schedules or working 
agreements covering my wages and working 
conditions, or in the revision of any such 
schedules, and in the handling of any 
grievances which may arise thereunder.” 

and 49 out of the 61 employees involved in 
the branch of the service in question signed 
an authorization to the foregoing effect. 


Mr. T. McGregor, above mentioned, then 
communicated with Mr. W. R. Devenish, 
General Manager of the Canadian National 
Railways at Winnipeg, by letter on March 
6th, 1940, to request an appointment for the 
purpose of conducting negotiations. Arrange- 
ments were finally completed for such negotia- 
tions in January 1941, and signed authoriza- 
tions, signed by 49 employees of the group of 
61 involved, were presented to the Canadian 
National Railways. As a result of the nego- 
tiations, an agreement was arrived at, which 
was referred to the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ Department of Personnel at Montreal 
for ratification. 

In the meantime, before the agreement was 
ratified at Montreal by the Superintendent of 
Personnel, representations were made by Mr. 
W. Aspinall, General Chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
to Mr. W. R. Devenish, protesting against 
any agreement being made affecting the 
employees concerned with any organization 
other than the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, and subsequently on the 
29th October, 1941, by letter addressed to 
Mr. N. B. Walton, Vice-President, Canadian 
National Railways, the Joint Protective Board 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
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Employees, Canadian National Railways, 
Western Lines, made further protest and 
authorized their system federation officers to 
negotiate with the railway company with a 
view to having all the employees concerned 
brought within the provision of Wage Agree- 
ment No. 9. As a result, Mr. McGregor was 
advised by letter written on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1941, to him by the general manager of 
the railway company that it had been decided 
that, in view of the protest received, the 
agreement would not be proceeded with. 

As a result, a meeting of the employees 
concerned was held on the 2nd of March, 
1943, and authority was granted to Mr. T. 
McGregor and to Mr. J. S. McNabb, General 
Secretary of the Western Region, General 
Adjustment Committee of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers to apply for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, as a result 
of which a board was duly appointed. 

At the hearings before the Board the rail- 
way company declared that if and when it 
was definitely established what group had the 
right to represent the said employees, the 
railway company was ready and willing to 
negotiate an agreement covering rates of pay 
and rules governing working conditions with 
the authorized representative of the proper 
group. It was declared at the meeting that 
the employees concerned had been since 1940 
or 1941 receiving the rates of pay and were 
subject to the working conditions set out in 
the unsigned agreement which had been 
negotiated in 1941 above mentioned. The 
company declared that it did not wish to 
become involved in a jurisdictional dispute 
between two labour organizations. ; 

The sole task of the board therefore was to 
establish which of the two organizations, that 
is the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, or 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, was the authorized representative 
of the employees in question. 

The contention of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers was set out in their brief as 
follows:— 

“Inasmuch as a very substantial majority 
of the employees in the Work Equipment 
Department are members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and have expressed their 
desire to be represented by the Brother- 
hood’s Committees in all matters affecting 
their wages and working conditions, and as 
it is apparent that the Railway Manage- 
ment will not complete this already agreed to 
schedule until such time as the right of rep- 


resentation has been disposed of by your 
Board, 
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“We therefore contend that, in view of 
these circumstances the Canadian National 
Railways should be instructed to complete 
the negotiations with the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers on behalf of the employees of 
the Work Equipment Dept.” 

Mr. McGregor also filed with the board 49 
signed authorization forms in support of his 
contentions, all of which were exactly similar 
to the one quoted above in this report. 

Mr. Aspinall on behalf of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees contended 
that the employees in question came within 
the provisions of a Wage Agreement known 
as “Wage Agreement No. 9” concerning rates 
of pay and rules governing the services of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, and con- 
tended that under the provisions of section 1, 
section 15 and section 19 of this agreement, 
the employees in question were covered. 


These sections read as follows:— 


Section 1 


Definition of “By Maintenance of Way Em- 


Maintenance ployees is meant employees work- 
of Way ing in the Track and Bridge and 
Employees Building departments, for whom 


rates of pay are provided in this 
schedule, who have been in the 
service for three months within 
the preceding twenty-four months, 
or who can show evidence of six 
months’ experience in similar work 
on any railway mentioned in the 
preamble of this agreement. Labour- 
ers in extra gangs, unless those 
engaged practically all the year 
round, shall not be considered as 
coming under this schedule.” 


SECTION 15 


Performance of “Except in cases of emergency or 
maintenance oftemporary urgency, employees out- 


way work by side of the maintenance of way 
employees service shall not be assigned to do 
outside of work which properly belongs to the 
department Maintenance of Way Department, 
nor will maintenance of way em- 
ployees be required to do any work 
except such as pertains to the 
division or department of main- 
tenance of way service.” 
SEcTION 19 
Compensation When additional positions or’ 
for additional classifications are created com- 
positions or pensation shall be fixed in con- 
classifications. formity with agreed rates for 
similar positions, or by agreement 
between General Chairman and 
officers of the railway.” 
Mr. Aspinall admitted that the classifica- 


tions of employees set out in the unsigned 
draft agreement agreed to between the Rail- 
way Company and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers were not specifically included in 
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Wage Agreement No. 9. A comparison 
between the occupations set out in Wage 
Agreement No. 9 and in the application for 
a board shows that none of the occupations 
set out in the application for a board or in 
the draft unsigned agreement above referred 
to is referred to in Wage Agreement No. 9, 
except lidgerwood engineers. In Wage Agree- 
ment No. 9 a rate of pay is provided for 
lidgerwood engineers “when Maintenance of 
Way Dept. employees required to perform 
service”, which would indicate that there was 
a distinction between the lidgerwood operator 
referred to in the draft unsigned agreement 
and lidgerwood engineers referred to in Wage 
Agreement No. 9. 

It is clear from a reading of Section 1 of 
Wage Agreement No. 9 that the Maintenance 
of Way Employees covered by that agree- 
ment are only those employees working in 
the Track and Bridge and Building Depart- 
ments, for whom rates of pay are provided 
in this schedule, and none of the employees 
referred to in this dispute is so covered. Mr. 
Aspinall stated that when the agreement 
which was made on the 15th June, 1925, 
between the Railway Company and the Inter- 
national Association of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgermen ceased to become operative, an 
attempt was made by the Central Committee 
of his Brotherhood in the year 1937 to include 
under Wage Agreement No. 9 all steam shovel 
and ditcher engineers and firemen and opera- 
tors of all other equipment in the Mainten- 
ance of Way Service, but the Wage Sub- 
Committee of the Railway Association at that 
time would not agree to naming all of these 
classifications specifically in the agreement, 
and as a result Section 15 and Section 19 of 
Wage Agreement No. 9 were agreed upon. 

An examination’ of Section 15 has led the 
Board to the conclusion that it has no appli- 
cation to the matters at issue, because the 
work done by the employees in question does 
not properly belong to the Maintenance of 
Way Department of the Western Region of 
the Canadian National Railways. An exam- 
ination of Section 19 has also led the board 
to the conclusion that that section has no 
application. It refers to additional positions 
and classifications to be created subsequently 
to the date of its enactment, which was April 
1st, 1938, and all the positions mentioned in 
the draft unsigned agreement above referred 
to were in existence prior to that date. In 
brief, the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees endeavoured to have the 
employees in question included under Wage 
Agreement No. 9 from as early as August 
Sth, 1938, but they were ae successful in 
theif efforts to do sc. 


bade 


resident 
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The negotiations which took place between 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and the Railway Company after 
August 8th, 1938, resulted in a special agree- 
ment being made covering certain classifica- 
tions such as mowing and discing machine 
operators, adzing machine operators, etc., 
but none of the employees involved with this 
dispute was mentioned. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Afier careful consideration of the agree- 
ments made by the different parties and the 
documents and evidence submitted, the board 
finds and recommends as follows:— 


1. Wage Agreement No. 9 above referred 
to does not apply to, or cover, the employees 
referred to in the application in question. 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
have been authorized in writing by at least 
49 out of the 61 employees involved to repre- 
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sent them in all matters pertaining to the 
negotiations of schedules or working agree- 
ments governing their wages and working 
conditions and in the revision of any such 
schedules and in the handling of any griev- 
ances which may arise thereunder. 

3. It is the unanimous opinion of this Board 
that the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers is 
the duly authorized representative of the 
majority of the employees involved. 

4. The Canadian National Railways should 
under the circumstances complete their nego- 
tiations with the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers affecting the employees in question. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

Montreal, 21st August, 1943. 


(Sgd.) ALtFreD Savarp, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Frepprick T. Cortins, Member. 
(Sgd.) Joun K. L. Granam, Member. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour During 
August, 1943 


URING August 84 new industrial disputes 
came to the attention of the Industrial 
Relations Branch, while 34 others which were 
already known to the Department received 
further attention. These disputes were dealt 
with under the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and were distinct from those handled under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which are described elsewhere in this issue. 


The disputes were dealt with by Industrial 
Relations Officers or, in Ontario, by the addi- 
tional services of the Provincial Conciliation 
Officers. Those of chief interest or importance 
are summarized in the statement below. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the two officers 
in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and North Western On- 
tario; four officers resident in Toronto confine 
their activities to Ontario; two officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 
ton, N.B., and Sydney, N.S., represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


88958—43 


Meta, Workers, Brantrorp, Ont.—About 
340 employees in the manifold department of 
the Cockshutt Plow Company Limited, 
Brantford, Ont., went on strike on August 4 
when 4 persons were dismissed for refusing to 
comply with instructions that no one was to 
stop work before actual quitting time. The 
workers involved claimed that a 5-minute 
period had been allowed them previously for 
washing up, but the company denied that 
permission had ever been granted for such 
purposes. Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, investigated the dis- 
pute and persuaded the employees to resume 
work on August 6 on the understanding that 
they could apply to the Regional War Labour 
Board. The separation notices given to the 
4 employees were cancelled, with it being 
understood that the workers would observe 
company regulations in future. 


Civic Empuioyees, EpMunpston, N.B—On 
July 31 employees of the town of Edmund- 


‘ston, N.B., members of the Edmundston Civic 


Employees Federal Union No. 60, (T.L.C.C.) 
including employees of the police and fire 
departments, water works and the hydro- 
electric system, threatened to go on strike 
August 31 unless salary and wage rates were 
increased by from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. 
The situation was jointly investigated by Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
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Fredericton, N.B. and Mr. N. D. Cochrane, 
Director of Labour for the Province of New 
Brunswick. Following conferences with the 
parties it was agreed that the case would be 
heard by a 38-man Conciliation Committee, 
comprised of Messrs. Pettigrove and Cochrane 
and Mr. C. J. A. Hughes, Vice-Chairman and 
Executive Officer of the Regional War Labour 
Board for New Brunswick. It was also under- 
stood that the salary and wage rates of the 
town of Campbellton, N.B., which has a union 
agreement with its employees, would be used 
for purposes of comparison. In the mean- 
time the union agreed to recommend to its 
members that work should be continued 
without interruption. 


Suipyarp Workers, Osipway, Ont.—Certain 
plumbers and pipe-fitters employed at the 
shipyard of the Canadian Bridge Engineering 
Company, Limited, Ojibway, Ontario, pro- 
tested during August, by refusing to work 
overtime, against the failure of the company 
to re-employ certain members of Local 552, 
United Association of Journeymen, Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, who had been temporarily 
laid off for lack of material. A joint con- 
ference with representatives of the company 
and the employees’ Yard Committee was 
arranged by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto. It was agreed that, 
subject to Selective Service regulations, 5 
employees temporarily employed elsewhere 
would be notified to return to work by Sep- 
tember 7 and would be given 10 days in. which 
to accept the offer, after which they would 
be considered as having left the service of the 
company. Overtime work was to be resumed 
by the protesting employees, whenever neces- 
sary, as from August 23. 


Guass Factory Workers, Monrreat; P.Q— 
On July 28 a strike occurred among 150 em- 
ployees of 5 glass manufacturing companies, 
The Consolidated Plate Glass Company of 
Canada Limited, Hobbs Glass Limited, J. P. 
O’Shea Company Limited, Pilkington Brothers 
(Canada) Limited and Starr Glass Company, 
all of Montreal, P.Q. The strikers, who were 
members of the Glass Workers Local 1135, 
of the Brotherhood of. Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, demanded 
the consummation by the companies of a 
union agreement relating to wage rates, 
working conditions, and other matters. The 
firms were all engaged in war work. However, 
as the companies took the position that they 
would enter into negotiations with the union 
upon a resumption of work if the employees 
agreed in writing to arbitrate under a pro- 
vincial ordinance, the matter was first referred 
to Mr. Cyprien Miron, Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the Quebec Department of Labour. 
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No settlement was reached in spite of numer- 
ous attempts. On August 11 the Federal 
Minister of Labour authorized an investiga- 
tion by Mr. B. Rose, K.C. of Montreal, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 


under Order in Council P.C. 4020, on condi- 


tion that the employees should first resume 
work. The strike continued, however, until 
August 27 when the union filed an application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, as recorded above 
under “Recent Proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act”. 


SurpyarD Workers, Lauzon, P.Q—In the 
August issue of the Lasour GaAzeTTE it was 
reported that, following a brief strike on July 
24 by 900 employees of the Davie Shipbuild- 
ing and Repair Company Limited, Lauzon, 
P,Q., the Department appointed Mr. Bernard 
Devlin, K.C. of Quebec, P.Q., as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dismissal of an employee belonging to 
Local 3, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
of America. The Commissioner held an 
inquiry early in August and reported that 
the management of the company had been 
justified in its action. Both parties accepted 
the Commissioner’s award. 


Coan Miners, Brarrmore, Atta—Under a 
clause in the signed agréement between 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, providing that the parties 
will refer disputes to arbitration by an Inde- 
pendent Chairman and accept his award as 
final and binding, the Minister of Labour, on 
a joint request, appointed Mr. R. K. Hender- 
son, Western Fuel Consultant of National 
Selective Service, to deal with a dispute 
between the union and Western Canadian 
Collieries Limited, Blairmore, Alberta. The 
dispute concerned payment for the removal 
of sheet iron from pillar work in the com- 
pany’s Bellevue Mine. A hearing took place 
at Calgary on August 23. The Independent 
Chairman found that there was not sufficient 
evidence to substantiate the claim that pay- 
ment had ever been made for this type of 
work under the Agreement which had been in 
effect since December, 1938, and that the 
intention of the Agreement was that the 
tonnage rates set for pillar work would take 
care of lifting the sheet iron in pillar extrac- 
tion. Subsequently officials of District 18, 
U.M.W.A., gave notice that the union would 
accept the decision of the chairman in respect 
of work already performed but would advise 
the mine employees, that, if the company 
desired work to be performed which is not 
written into the contract, they should refuse 
to do it until assured that the time employed 
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would be recorded and “paid for according to 
the Agreement”. 


Textite Workers, Toronto, Ont—On July 
28 the Department received a request from 
an officer of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, Toronto, for the appointment 
of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner under Order in Council P.C. 4020 to 
investigate the dismissal of two union mem- 
bers by the Miuilitary Clothing Company, 
Toronto, on the grounds that they had been 
- discharged because of their union membership. 
A preliminary investigation was made by Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Offi- 
cer, Toronto, upon whose recommendation, 
the Minister of Labour, on August 17, 


appointed His Honour Judge W. T. Robb, 


Orangeville, Ont., as a Commissioner in the 
case. When the hearing took place in the 
City Hall, Toronto, on August 24, one case 
was dropped by the union. In the remaining 
case, the Commissioner concluded that the 
worker in question had not been dismissed 
because of union membership or activity. 


Coat Miners, Luscar, Atta—On July 31 the 
Department received word that 7 men em- 
ployed in the power house of Luscar Coal 
Mines, Limited, Luscar, Alta., had given 7 
days’ notice of separation in order to secure 
wage increases of $2.00 per day. Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the 
Department, Vancouver, conferred in Calgary 
with officials of District 18, U.M.W.A., and a 
union organizer was sent to lLuscar_ to 
endeavour to-adjust the matter. Subsequently 
the employees decided to remain on the job. 


LONGSHOKEMEN, THREE Rivers, P.Q.—Eight 
ocean-going vessels destined to carry im- 
portant war materials were held up at Three 
Rivers, P.Q., on August 2, when 350 un- 
organized longshoremen, stevedores, teamsters 
and general labourers employed by J. C. 
Malone and Company went on strike in con- 
nection with demands for increases in wage 
rates, time and one-half pay for overtime work 
in excess of 10 hours per day, and double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. Mr. L. 
Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
immediately proceeded to Three Rivers and 
explained to the employees the proper pro- 
cedure for submitting their demands to the 
National War Labour Board. Work was 
resumed on August 5. On August 30 the 
employees again resorted to strike action in 
protest against what they considered to be 
delay on the part of the National War Labour 
Board, although no brief from the workers 
had been presented to the Board. Three 
vessels were affected by this action. The situa- 
tion was. promptly investigated by Mr. R. 
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Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, in 
company with representatives of the United 
Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and the 
Timber Controller of the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Supply. On receiving an assurance 
that the National War Labour Board would 
give prompt attention to a submission from 
the company for approval of wage increases 
of 5 cents or 6 cents per hour, the employees 
resumed work on September 1. 


Coan Miners, CANMorg, ALTA—On August 
4 about 249 employees of the Canmore Coal 
Company, Limited, Canmore, Alta., went on 
strike because of the suspension of a boy 
employed as a tipple helper. The company 
claimed that the boy had used abusive 
language to a foreman and had refused to 
work overtime. The employees claimed that 
the worker in question had been treated 
roughly by the foreman. Mr. F. E. Harri- 
son, Western Representative, Department of 
Labour, discussed the matter with officers of. 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
and the Coal Operators’ Association. After 
the employees agreed to resume work on the 
morning of August 9, it was arranged that the 
tipple helper would be re-instated and given 
employment under a different foreman in 
another part of the mine. 


SHIPYARD WorKERS, Monrtreau, P.Q.—In the 
August issue of the Lasour Gazerre (pp. 1122- 
23) reference was made to a strike of 
employees of the shipyard division of the 
Canadian Vickers Limited. Following the 
strike, an organizer for the Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, (C.C.L.) 
was charged in court with inciting the 
employees to go and to remain on strike. 
Particulars regarding this case will be found 
elsewhere in this issue under “Labour Law— 
Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour”. 


StEveporES, Hautirax, N.S.—About 115 steve- 
dores employed on the Halifax waterfront quit 
work on August 25 claiming that the presence 
of 25 armed police guards during the unload- 
ing of a cargo of liquor was an affront to the 
men employed on the job. Officers of the 
Industrial Relations Branch discussed the 
situation with authorities of the Port of Hali- 
fax and the R.C.M.P. The uniformed guards 
were withdrawn and operations were resumed. 

Coat Miners, Fiorencr, N.S—On August 
11 a group of brushers employed on No. 1 wall 
of Florence Colliery, operated by Old Sydney 
Collieries Limited, went on strike in an effort 
to secure wage adjustments in connection with 
moving and replacing pans. The action directly 
affected a group of 35  brushers, loaders, 
machine runners, etc., and caused about 300 
miners to be idle. Mr. Allan MacDonald, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Sydney, NS., 
investigated the dispute and after several con- 
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ferences with officers of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, and the Committee 


of Florence Local 4544, persuaded the men to 


resume work and refer the dispute to the 
Board of Adjustment under the signed agree- 
ment between the parties. The _ brushers 
resumed work on August 17 and operations 
were completely restored by August 19. The 
Board of Adjustment decided that brushers 
should be paid for the removal and replac- 
ing of pans when necessary, commencing 
August 21. 


SHIPYARD WELDERS AND BuRNuRS, VAN- 
couvErR, B.C—A group of 200 men and 15 
women employed in the South Yard of the 
Burrard (Vancouver) Drydock Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., as electric and 
acetylene welders and burners went on strike 
August 4 when 3 of their number were dis- 
charged for refusing to perform certain work 
when ordered to do so. The strikers were 
members of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada. The incident 
occurred in connection with negotiations for 
the installation of ventilating equipment or 
for premium payments for work performed in 
confined spaces where fumes accumulate. 
Agreement had previously been reached on all 
points under negotiation, but delays beyond 
control of the company had occurred in the 
delivery of new ventilating apparatus. A 
compromise was reached after Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, 
persuaded the parties to agree to a proposal 
that the question of premium payments for 
work in confined areas should be referred to 
the Dobson Committee on shipbuilding prac- 
tices. It was agreed in advance that the ruling 
of the Committee -would be accepted by the 
union and by all Vancouver Shipbuilding 
Companies. The welders and burners resumed 
work on the 8rd shift of August 4. 


Coau Miners, Grace Bay, N.S.—Some 1,720 
miners employed by the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, in 3 collieries at Glace Bay 
and Caledonia, N.S., went on strike on August 
2, when a medical doctor was called up for 
army service. The doctor in question was 
being paid by miners of the area through a 
check-off and it was alleged that because of 
the scarcity of doctors in the vicinity, these 
men would be left without medical services in 
the event of occupational accidents. Industrial 
Relations Officer, Allan MacDonald, Sydney, 
NS., canvassed the situation locally and an 
investigation was conducted from Ottawa 
through the Canadian Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board. It was ascertained 
that the doctor had voluntarily applied for a 
commission in the R.C.A.F. shortly prior to 
his call-up by the army mobilization authori- 
ties. However, he was given leave by the 
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military authorities and returned to his prac- 


tice. The miners resumed work on August 
5 and 6. 
CoaL Miners, Srevitarton, N.S.—About 


1,100 employees of the Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, walked out on strike on August 26, 
1943. No dispute existed between the com- 
pany and its employees, and the action of the 
men represented a protest against a special 
levy of 50 cents per week imposed for a period 
of 4 weeks on members of the United Mine 
Workers of America by the union itself in 
order to liquidate a deficit of the Glace Bay 
“Gazette”, which newspaper is published by 
the miners’ organization. Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, Frederic- 
ton, N.B., endeavoured to secure the termina- 
tion of the strike through the officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26. 
However, the employees refused to resume 
work until members of the District Executive 
visited the local union and explained the situa- 
tion. Work was resumed on September 1. 


CoaL Miners, SprincHitt, N.S.—On August 
25 about 1,600 employees of the Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company Limited, Spring- 
hill, N.S., went on strike because the manage- 
ment had docked the wages of 41 men for 
leaving their work before the end of a shift. 
Mr. Allan MacDonald, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Sydney, N.S., conferred with the union 
representatives and urged the men to resume 
work at once. At a special mass meeting, held 
the same day, the employees agreed to return 
to work pending negotiations between the 
company and officers of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Arrcrart Workers, Montrear, P.Q—In 
consequence of the inability of Lodge 712, 
Internationa] Association of Machinists, to 
obtain an acceptable disposition of their 
request on behalf of employees of 3 aircraft 
plants in Montreal, namely Fairchild Aircraft 
Limited, Canadian Vickers Limited and the 
Noorduyn Aviation Limited, for retroactive 
payment of full cost-of-living bonus to July, 
1942, the employees concerned went on strike 
on August 3, 1943. About 21,100 employees 
were affected. At the time the strike occurred 
conversations were being held in Ottawa, be- 
tween officials of Lodge 712 and representatives 
of the National War Labour Board, the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply and the 
Department of Labour. In consequence of 
this action an announcement was made by the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply and the 
Minister of Labour stating that the plants 
would be closed until the striking workers 
agreed to return to work without fulfilment of 
their demands that a cost-of-living bonus be 
made retroactive. The National War Labour 
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Board took the position that it had no auth- 
ority to permit the payment of the full cost- 
of-living bonus requested for the period prior 
to March 23, 1943. A full cost-of-living bonus 
had been awarded with effect from the latter 
date. Asa result of further discussion between 
the President of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council and the Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board arrangements 
were made for the men to return to work with 
the understanding that consideration would 
be given to their request on the basis of the 
Wage Control Order as it existed prior to 
March 23, 1948, and that a new application 
to the National War Labour Board would be 
made. It was clearly understood that neither 
the National War Labour Board nor the Gov- 
ernment would put into effect or give any 
assurance of putting into effect retroactive 
cost-of-living bonus as claimed by the men 
when they went on strike. The sole question 
to be determined is the amount of bonus to 
which the employees were entitled prior to 
March 23. Partial operations were resumed 
on August 18 and full restoration of work in 
all the plants was effective on August 16. 


Union Representation Votes 


Founpry WorKERS, ToRoNTO, ONTARIO.— 
Following joint conferences during August, a 
representation vote was conducted on Septem- 
ber 1 among employees of the Dominion 
Wheel and Foundry Company, Limited, Tor- 
onto, under the supervision of Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto. Out of 
a total of 77 votes cast, 65 were in favour of 
bargaining through the agency of the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 1089, while 8 
voted in favour of the Dominion Wheel Em- 
ployees’ Association, and 4 voted against any 
union. 

Evecrric Barrsery Workers, Toronto, On- 
TARIO—By joint consent of the parties a vote 
was conducted on August 17 by Mr. H. 
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Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
to determine whether employees of General 
Dry Batteries of Canada Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, wished to bargain collectively with 
their employer through Local 512, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. There were 101 employees eligible 
to vote, of whom 87 cast ballots. A total of 
74 voted in favour of the union, while 10 
voted against and there were 3 spoiled ballots. 


SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES, Pictou, N.S—A union 
representation vote was conducted on August 
19 and 20 under the supervision of Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., among employees of Foundation 
Maritimes, Limited, Pictou, N.S. The vote 
followed a joint conference on July 21 between 
representatives of the Department, the man- 
agement and the three unions having member- 
ship in the shipyards. At that time all present 
agreed that a vote should be taken on the 
basis of eligibility for union membership in 
the 3 unions and subsequently representatives 
of the parties mutually agreed upon the details 
of the ballot. The results of the vote, as 
conducted in the 3 separate divisions of 
employees, were as follows. Poll No. 1:— 
Voters eligible, 388; votes cast, 265; votes in 
favour of United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 132; votes in favour of Local 2, 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada, 131; spoiled ballots, 2. 
Poll No. 2:—Voters eligible, 1,846; votes cast, 
989; votes in favour of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 241; votes in 
favour of Local 2, Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 736; 
spoiled ballots, 12. Poll No. 3:—Voters 
eligible, 652; votes cast, 379; votes in favour 
of Local 2, Industrial Union of Marine and 


Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (C.C.L.), 
365; votes against the union, 12; spoiled 
ballots, 2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during August, 1943 


HE number of strikes and_ lockouts 

recorded for the month of August showed 
an increase of eight as compared with the 
previous month, while the number of workers 
involved and the time loss in man working 
days increased sharply. During August there 
were 50 strikes recorded, involving 35,201 
workers, with a time loss of 236,948 man work- 
ing days, as compared with 42 strikes in July, 
with 15,984 workers involved and a time loss 
of 66,971 days. During August, 1942, there 
were 59 strikes, involving 21,434 workers and 
showing a time loss of 49,951 days. 


In August, the month under review, the 
great number of workers involved and the 
exceptionally large time. loss in man working 
days was due, for the most part, to one strike 
of aircraft workers at three plants in Montreal. 
This strike accounted for more than 60 per 
cent of the workers and 85 per cent of the time 
loss during the month. 

Seven strikes, involving 376 workers, were 
carried over from July and 43 commenced 
during August. Of these 50 strikes, 47 were 
terminated during the month. Ten resulted 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour of 
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the employers, four were compromise settle- 
ment, one was partially successful and 25 were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed pend- 
ing final settlement of each strike. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were three 
strikes recorded as unterminated, namely: 
clothing factory workers at Quebec, P.Q., and 
laundry and dry cleaning plant workers at 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared term- 
inated. Such strikes are listed in this para- 
graph for a period up to one year after their 
removal from the table of current strikes. 

The following table gives information for 
August and July, 1943, and August, 1942:— 
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Number of |Time loss in 


Number 
Date of workers | man work-_ 
strikes involved ing days 
*August, 1943........... 50 35, 201 236,948 
*July, 1040) ic tha hoeuse 42 15,984 66,971 
AUZUSt 942. eae oe 59 21,434 49,951 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involvin 
less than six employees are not included in the publishe 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but @ 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Donert: 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 19437. 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


Hanke Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
et 1 Ta 
working 

days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1943 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, ci 20 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur factory workers, 1 oo 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Fur factory workers, 1 20 
Pointe-aux-Trem bles, 


PQ 


Textiles, Clothing, etc:— 
Clothing factory workers, 1 18 
Farnham, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 4 100 
Galt, Ont.- 


Non-metallic Minerals— 


Chemical plant workers, 1 35 
Quebec, P.Q. é 
Glass factory workers, 5 150 


Montreal, P.Q. 


300 |Commenced April 19, 19438; against agree- 
ment signed with another union; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected by 
August 31; in favour of employer. 

450 |Commenced May 12, 19438; for union recog- 
nition and agreement with increased wages 
and against dismissal of two workers; em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected by 
August 31; in favour of employer. 

300 |Commenced May 13, 1943; against agreement 
signed with another union; employment 
conditions no longer affected by August 31; 
in favour of employer. 

300 |Commenced July 21, 1943; against dismissal 
of two union workers; terminated August 
23; conciliation (federal); in favour of em- 
ployer. 

500 |Commenced May 21, 1943; for union recog- 
nition; terminated August 17 (employment 
conditions no longer affected); conciliation 
(federal) and reference to the Ontario La- 
bour Court; partially successful. 


105 |Commenced July 28, 19438; against decision of 
RWLB§ re increased wages; terminated 
August 4; conciliation (provincial) and fur- 
ther reference to RWLB; compromise. 
3,000 |Commenced July 28, 1943; for union agree- 
ment with increased wages; terminated 
August 27; conciliation (federal) and ref- 
erence to an IDI Board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1948*—Continued 








Number involved |Time loss 


BN cooupation aun ore in man ‘ Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1943 


MInING— . , 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 3 1,720 2,500 |Commenced August 2; against call-up of 
N.S. . medical doctor for military service; ter- 
minated August 6; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of workers. 


— 


Coal miners, Canmore, Alta. 249 1,000 |Commenced August 4; against dismissal of a 
worker; terminated August 7; conciliation 
(federal) ; (worker re-employed at another 


job) compromise. 


— 


Coal miners, Edmonton 10 10 |};Commenced August 9; for increased wages; 
(Forest Heights), Alta. terminated August 9; negotiations; return of 
workers pending reference to RWLB; in 

favour of workers. 


_ 


Coal miners (brushers), - (a) 26 78 {Commenced August 11; for extra pay for 
Florence, N.S. moving pans; terminated August 16; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing reference to Board of Adjustment; in 

favour of workers. 


rr 


Coal miners, Drumheller, 136 1386 {Commenced August 17; re working conditions; 
Alta. terminated August 17; negotiations; in fa- 
vour of workers. 


— 


Coal miners (brushers), 480 480 |Commenced August 17; against change in 
Glace Bay, N.S. width of brushing; terminated August 17; 
negotiations; return of workers pending 

settlement; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Camrose, Alta. 1 +14 14 |}Commenced August 18;7ré working conditions; 
terminated August 18; negotiations; return 
of workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 (b) 80 240 |Commenced August 18; re working conditions; 
N.S. terminated August 20; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 4..ch, £,100 1,100 |Commenced August 20; against absence .of 
two medical doctors at military camp; 
terminated August 20; return of workers; 
indefinite. 


Coal miners, River Hebert, 1 130 390 |Commenced August 24; against change in 
N.S. work system on long wall: terminated 
August 26; conciliation (federal); in favour 

of workers. 


Coal miners, Springhill, i 1,695 1,695 [Commenced August 25; against deductions 
Nw; from wazes of certain miners for leaving 
work early; terminated August 25; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 

investigation; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 4 1,100 5,500 |Commenced August 26; against levy for 
N.S. 5 maintenance of union newspaper; termin- 
ated August 31; conciliation (federal); in 

ag favour of workers. 


Coal miners (brushers), d.,4¢c)) 240 240 |Commenced August 27; against change in 
Glace Bay, N.S. width of brushing; terminated August 27; 
return of workers pending negotiations; in- 
\ definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods, etc.— re 
Bakery workers, Mont- 5 30 45 |Commenced August 7; for cost-of-living bonus 
real, FG). and a week’s vacation with pay; terminated 
August 8; negotiations and reference to 

RWLB; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1943—Continued* 


Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation rare in ae Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
: penta Workers days 


Strikes and Leckouts Commencing During August, 1943—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Shoe factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Fur and Leatier Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, Syd- 
ney, N.S. 


Aircraft factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Foundry workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Steel mill workers (fire- 
men), Trenton, N.S. 


Munitions factory workers, 
Toronto, -Ont. 


Rolling mill workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


— 


950 


70 


55 


100 


413 
100 


21,131 


341 


70 


48 


213 


3,500 


600 


1,100 


1,652 


100 


200, 000 


495 


70 


192 


24 


426 


Commenced August 9; for increased cost-of- 
living bonus and a week’s vacation with 
pay; terminated -August 19; conciliation 
(provincial); return of workers pending ref- 
erence to the RWLB and NWLB§; indefin- 
ite. 


Commenced August 25; for a week’s vacation 
with pay; terminated August 28; concilia- 
tion (provincial); return of workers pending 
reference to RWLB; indefinite. 


Commenced August 2; for union recognition 
and agreement providing for increased 
wages, 424-hour week and a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay; terminated August 14; nego- 
tiations; return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration and RWLB; indefinite. 


Commenced August 2; for union recognition 
and against dismissal of a worker; termin- 
ated August 16; conciliation (provincial); 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced August 27; for a week’s vacation 
with pay; unterminated. 


Commenced August 1; for wage adjustments; 
terminated August 1; return of workers, 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced August 3; to have full cost-of- 
living bonus made retroactive to June 30, 
1942; terminated August 13; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending refer- 
ence to NWLB; indefinite. 


Commenced August 4; against dismissal of 
four workers for washing up before quitting 
time; terminated August 5; conciliation 
(federal) ; (workers reinstated and wash-up 
time referred to RWLB) indefinite. 


Commenced August 6; for increased cost-of- 
living bonus; terminated August 6; nego- 
tiations; return of workers pending decision 
of RWLB; indefinite. 


Commenced August 8, 15, 22 and 29; re time 
and one-half for overtime; terminated Au- 
gust 29; conciliation (federal); return of 
workers pending decision of RWLB; in- 
definite. 


Commenced August 13; against introduction 
of bonus system; terminated August 14; 
conciliation (federal): return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced August 18; against order sus- 
pending vacations with pay; terminated 
August 16; conciliation (provincial and fed- 
eral); return of workers pending reference 
to RWLB;; indefinite. 


a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1943—Continued 





Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —___—_—_____—_| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days Z 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1943—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Metal Products—Con. 

Steel mill workers (crane 1 (d) 12 24 |Commenced August 15 and 22; re wage ad- 
operators), Sydney, ; justments; terminated August 22; return of 
N.S. workers pending settlement; indefinite. 

Motor vehicles factory 3 560 430 |Commenced August 18; for reclassification of 
workers, Windsor, Ont. certain workers; terminated August 18; 





return of workers pending reference to 
RWLB;; indefinite. 


Metal factory workers, 1 133 330 |Commenced August 19; for a week’s vacation 
Lachine, P.Q. with pay and full cost-of-living bonus; ter- 
minated August 21; conciliation (provincial 
and federal); return of workers pending 

decision of RWLB; indefinite. 


Metal factory workers, 1 320 265 |Commenced August 24; against suspension of 
Windsor, Ont. two workers; terminated August 24; return 
of workers pending settlement; in favour of 
employer. 
Shipbuilding— 
Welders and burners, i 215 185 |Commenced August 4; for payment of bonus 
Vancouver, B.C. for working in confined spaces; terminated 


August 5; negotiations; return of workers 
pending investigation; compromise. 


Shipyard workers, Mete- 1 340 1,020 |Alleged lockout commencing August 16; dis- 
ghan, N.S. pute being investigated by an IDI Com- 
missioner; terminated August 18; indefinite. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, Chem- 


icals, eic.— 
Building products factory 1 57 75 |Commenced August 9; for increased wages 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. and a week’s vacation with pay; termin- 
ated August 9; conciliation (federal) and 
return of workers pending decision of 
‘ RWLB; (increased wages approved and 
further ‘reference to RWLB re vacations) 
compromise. 
Chemical plant workers, 1 49 588 |Commenced August 18; for union recognition 
Fassett, P.Q. and collective agreement providing for in- . 


creased wages; terminated August 31; con- 

ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 

ing reference to RWLB; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UtTILITIEs— 
Water— 7 
Longshoremen, Three 1 350 875 |Commenced August 2; for increased wages; 
Rivers, P.Q. terminated August 4; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers ‘pending reference to 
NWLB; indefinite. 
Longshoremen, Halifax, 1 115 115 |Commenced August 25; re working conditions; 
N.S. terminated August 25; conciliations (federal) ; 
in favour of workers. 
Freight handlers, Port | 180 75 |Commenced August 28; against extra load on 
Arthur, Ont. trucks; terminated August 28; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Longshoremen, Three 1 350 500 |Commenced August 30; for increased wages; 
Rivers, P.Q. terminated August 31; conciliation (federal); 


return of workers pending decision of 
NWLB;; in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1943*—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


netblnae Workers 


in man 
working 
days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During Augusi, 1943—Conc. 


TRADE— 


Dairy drivers, Montreal, 31 
hae ey 


= 


50 


— 


Dairy drivers, Montreal, 
PQ; 


SeRVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, Mont- 
real, 


— 


(f) 1,500 


Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
plant workers, Waterloo, 
Ont. 


—_ 


(a) i 


Laundry and dry cleaning 1 (h) 39 
plant: workers, Kitch- 


ener, Ont. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on 
subject to revision for the annual review. 


124 (Commenced August 10; against dismissal of 
a worker; terminated August 13; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced August 14; for a week’s vacation. 
with pay and increased wages as approved 
by the RWLB; terminated August 16; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced August 21; against dismissal of 
five workers; terminated August 25; con- 
ciliation (provincial); return of workers 
pending arbitration; indefinite. 


5, 250 
44 |Commenced August 27; for closed union shop; 
unterminated. ‘ 


156 |Commenced August 27; for closed union shop; 
unterminated. 


reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete 


} In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
R 


WLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
(a) 300 indirectly. (b) 300 indirectly. 


indirectly. (g) 12 indirectly. 


(c) 240 indirectly. 
(h) 17 indirectly. 


NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(d) 120 indirectly. (f) 500 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as_ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the July issue, in the review of “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1942”. The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 


putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazxrrn, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 123 and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 137 disputes 
in progress during the month; 39,800 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month and the time loss was 112,000 
working days. 

Of the 123 disputes beginning in June, 27 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
37 over other wage questions; 3 on questions 
as to hours; 17 over questions as to employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 28 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
four on questions of trade union principle; 7 
were sympathetic stoppages. Final settlements 
were reached in 104 disputes, of which 17 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 65 in favour 
of employers and 22 resulted in compromises; 
in 18 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally -accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in separate articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods” 


Moose Jaw, SasK.—Rosin Hoop Fiovur MILis 
Lrp. AND UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LocaL 201 (CANADIAN Con- 
GRESS OF LABOUR). : 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, and conciliation by an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner (see p. 1226 of this 
issue). Agreement to be in effect from August 
5, 1943, to August 4, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for all hourly paid employees of 
the plant. No discrimination or coercion by the 
company or the union in regard to membership 
in any lawful society. 


Hours: normal working day is: 8 hours per 
day in the power plant, flour mill, flour packing 
department, warehouse labour and flour truck- 
ing department; 8 to 10 hours per day in 
machine shop and maintenance department, 
grain elevator, oat mill, oat mill packing and 
packaging. Overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays is payable at time and one half. 
A rest period of 10 minutes during any work 
period exceeding 44 hours. Wage rates per 
hour for certain classes: power plant—fireman 
62 cents, machinist 45 to 70 cents, roll cor- 
rugator 45 to 60 cents; electricians 45 to 65 
cents, tinsmith 65 cents, utility man 50 to 55 
cents; flour mill and oat mill—trick millers 68 
cents, machine tenders 55 cents, smutters 52 
cents, oilers 50 to 52 cents, sweepers 35 to 46 
cents; elevator workers 50 and 52 cents; ware- 
house and oat mill—flour, feed and oat feed 
packers 55 cents, truckers 45 to 50 cents, con- 
tainer packers 45 to 50 cents; sweeper 46 cents. 
Cost of living adjustments or bonuses to be 
made and paid from time to time as fixed by 
Dominion Government regulations. Vacation: 
one week with pay annually for employees with 
one year and less than three years’ service; 


two weeks’ annually after three years’ service. 
Seniority rights and grievance procedure are 
provided for. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


MontTrReaL, P.Q—A MANUFACTURER OF HAND- 
BAGS AND INTERNATIONAL LADIES HANDBAG 
LueGaGeE, BELT AND NOVELTY Workers’ 
Union, LOCAL 9. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 1248 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from August 13, 1943, to August 1, 1944. 
The employer agrees to maintain a union shop 
and that any new employees hired will be union 
members, if such are available. No discrimina- 
tion against anyone because of union activity 
or otherwise. The employer will deduct union 
dues from wages and hand same to the union. 


Hours: 8% per day Monday to Friday, a 423 
hour week, subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one half. Wages: the ques- 
tion of wages to be submitted to an impartial 
chairman and later to the Regional War Labour 
Board. Provision is made for the settlement 
of grievances and for the equal division of 
available work amongst regular employees. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CHANDLER, QUEBEC—THE GASPESIA SULPHITE 
Co. Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or Pup, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL Work- 
ERS (Loca 455). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 8, 1943, 
to June 30, 1944, and thereafter from year. to 
year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union. Any employee who is now a member 
or who after this date becomes a member shall 
maintain such membership. Preference in_em- 
ployment to be given to union members. New 
employees must join the union. 

Hours: for day workers, 8 per day, 48 per 
week: for tour workers, 8 hour shifts, a 48 hour 
week. Overtime for day workers, time and one 
half; for day and tour workers, time and one 
half for all work on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Hourly wage rates: yard labourers 45 cents, 
head locomotive engineers 65 cents, locomotive 
engineers and crane operators 60 cents; wood 
handling 45 cents; digesters and acid plant— 
cooks 84 cents, helpers 47 and 54 cents, acid 
makers 60 cents; stock preparation—blowpit 
men 47 cents, wet machine operators 47 cents; 
dryers and storage—machine tenders 90 cents, 
back tenders 63 cents, third hands 53 cents, 
beatermen 45 cents; shift electricians 68 cents, 
electrician’s helper 50 cents; pulp testers 48 
cents; millwright 58 cents, machinists 58 and 
68 cents, welders 60 and 68 cents, painters 47 
and 53 cents, casual labourers 40 cents. A cost 
of living bonus to be paid in accordance with 
federal legislation. Arrangement is made for 
the settlement of grievances: 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MONTREAL, P.Q.—NATIONAL RAILWAYS MuUNI- 
TIONS LrD. AND CANADIAN NATIONAL RAIL- 
WAYS SYSTEM FEDERATION No. 11 (Munr- 
TION PLANT WORKERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1943, 
subject to 30 days’ notice. No discrimination 
against any employee who as committeeman 
represents other employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays also at time and one half. 
Hourly wage rates: tool and die makers—lead- 
ing hands $1.10, bench hands $1, machine hands 
90 cents, electricians, pipefitters, welders and 
plate workers 85 cents, painters 75 cents, heat 
treating and toolsmiths 85 cents, inspectors 65 
to 85 cents, examiners 55 cents, production 
workers 65 to 75 cents, learners 50 to 60 cents, 
beginners 35 to 45 cents, helpers in all trades 
60 cents, maintenance millwrights, carpenters, 
electricians, pipefitters 85 cents, labourers 50 
cents, tool room attendants 40 to 60 cents. Pro- 
vision 1s made for the settlement of disputes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CHARLES P. Wayman Co. 
Lrp. AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE Workers oF AMERICA, LOCAL 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 14, 1943, 
to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for all hourly paid employees as long as 
the union represents a majority of employees, 
and will not discriminate against any employee 
on account of his union membership. Al] em- 
ployees who are members of the union and those 
who may thereafter become members must 
maintain their membership, but the Company 
may hire union or non-union men. Upon writ- 
ten authority, the Company to deduct union 
dues from an employee’s wages and pay same 
over to the union. : 


Hours: 84 hours Monday to Friday, 44 hours 
on Saturday, a 46-hour week is the standard 
week, but the scheduled hours are 9% per day, 


43 on Saturday, a 52-hour week. Two ten- 
minute rest periods in each shift. Overtime: 
all time over the standard hours (84 per day, 


44 on Saturday) is payable at time and one- 
half subject to the approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board; work on Sundays and holi- 
days at time and one-half. Hourly wage rates: 
fully qualified men (able to set up and run any 
machine) 90 cents, improvers 65 to 85 cents, 
beginners 55 and 60 cents; drill hands—opera- 
tors 65 cents, beginners 50 cents; radial drill— 
65 to 75 cents; general maintenance men 55 to 
75 cents; fitters and erectors 90 cents, helpers 
60 to 85 cents. For night shift, 5 cents per 
hour extra. 

Application to be made to the Regional War 
Labour Board for permission to pay a $4.25 per 
week cost-of-living bonus. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances, 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO STEEL Propucts 
Co. Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
hocar 127° 


Agreement reached following report of a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act (see page 1226 of this issue). Agreement 
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to be in effect from March 8, 1943, until _ 
changed or terminated by 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the bargaining 
agency for employees, members of the union. 
Employees are free to join or not to join any 
union or association. No discrimination or co- 
ercion to be shown on the part of the company 
or the union against any employee because of 
his union membership or non-membership. 

Two ten-minute rest periods, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon are allowed. Pro- 
vision is made for ‘seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


QuEBEC, P.Q—ANGLO CANADIAN PULP AND 
Paper Miius Lrp., SHIPBUILDING DIVISION, 
AND EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt WorKkers Locat 137, 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN 
PLuMBERS LocaL 511 AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca 1118. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 21, 1943, 
to July 1, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the collective bargaining 
agency for their members and the company will 
not recognize any other bargaining agency while 
this agreement is in effect. 

Hours: 10 per day for day work, 12 per day 
for night work. Vacation: one week with pay 
to employees with at least one year’s service. 
Wage rates, overtime rates and cost-of-living 
bonus will be those approved from time to 
time by the National War Labour Board. Con- 
sideration to be given to seniority rights. Pro- 
vision is made for the settlement of' grievances. 


VANCOUVER, B-C—Burrarp Dry Dock Co. Lp. 
AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA, BUILDING TRADES STORE CLERKS 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S LOCAL No. 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 31, 
1943, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. Only union members to be employed, 
if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift; 
74 per shift for second shift, for which 8 hours’ 
pay allowed; 7% per shift for third shift, for 
whieh 9 hours’ pay allowed; a 40-hour week for 
second and third shifts. Overtime is payable 
at time and one half for first four hours and 
double time thereafter; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays. Hourly wage rates: 
storeman 50, 56 and 624 cents; leading store- 
man 69, 75, 80, 90 cents. A cost-of-living bonus 
to be paid as specified by Orders in Council. 

A supplementary agreement, effective from 
September 1, 1943, makes the same provisions 
for the arrangement of hours for the opera- 
tion of the shipyard on a 7-day week basis, as 
in the supplementary agreements noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1943, p. 808. 


Vicrorta, B.C.—Yarrows Ltp. AND VICTORIA 
MACHINERY Depot Co. Lip. AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRIDGE, STRUC- 
TURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKERS, 
LocaL 6438, SHrpyarp Rigckrs, BENCHMEN 
AND HELPERS. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1943 
for the duration of the war and wartime con- 
tracts. No discrimination against any member 
of the union. 


1943] 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for day work; for second shift, 74 per 
shift with pay for 8 hours; for third shift, 7 
hours per shift with pay for 8 hours; 40 hours 
to constitute a week’s work for second and third 
shifts except in case of a second shift employed 
on emergent war work when they may work 
44 hours. Overtime is payable at time and one 
half for first four hours and double time there- 
after; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays. Time and one quarter will be allowed 
for dirty work and for work in confined places 
with gaseous conditions caused by rivet fires, 
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torches, etc. Wage rates: rigger 90 cents per 
hour, $7.20 per day; rigger’s helper 67 cents 
per hour, $5.36 per day. A cost-of-living bonus 
to be paid in accordance with government 
Orders in Council. 


A supplementary agreement, also effective 
May 11, 1943, makes the same provisions for the 
arrangement of hours for the operation of the 
shipyard on a 7-day week basis as in the sup- 
plementary agreements in Vancouver shipyards 
noted in the LAnour GAZETTE, June, 1943, p. 
808. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
eoncern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 


in the trade or industry covered by the agree- ’ 


ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days allowed for the filing of objec- 
tions, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is 
given in the Lasour Gazrertnr, January, 1948, 
page 86. Proceedings under the Act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in. the 
Lasour GAzeTTE monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of three agreements, as noted 
below. A request for the extension ofa new 
agreement for municipal employees at Jon- 
quiere was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 21; of a new agreement for 
printing trades at Quebec, in the issue of 
August 28. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for barbers and _ hairdressers 
at St. Hyacinthe, the shoe industry through- 
out the province and the dairy industry at 
Quebec were published in the issue of August 
14; for the amendment of the agreement for 
firefighters at Quebec, in the issue of August 
21; for the amendment of the agreement for 


barbers at Montreal and fur workers (retail 
trade) at Montreal, in the issue of August 28. 


In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
August, approving or amending the consti- 
tution and by-laws of certain parity com- 
mittees, the levy of assessments by certain 
other parity committees or amendments to 
previous orders in Council in this connec- 
tion. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, QUEBEC CITY. 


An Order in Council, dated August 19, and 
gazetted August 28 amends the previous Order 
in Council for this trade (L.G., June, 1941, 
p. 703). Weekly hours are reduced by 2 a 
week and now are 60 per week in zone I, 70 
in zone II for bread bakeries and 60 in both 
zones for cake bakeries. Weekly wage rates 
are increased by $1. 


Manufacturing: Fur Products 


Fur INnpustry EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC CITY. 


An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 
gazetted August 7, amends the previous Order 
in Council (L.G., November, 1940, p. 1201; 
Sept., 1938, p. 1042; Oct., 1939, p. 1065; Dec., 
1941, p. 1572; May, 1942, p. 630), by providing 
that four holidays be observed for which em- 
ployees are to be paid; if required to work on 
such days, double time to be paid in addition 
to the regular wages. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 
gazetted August 7, amends the previous Order 
in Council (L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1426; Sept., 
1942, p. 1098; April, 1943, p. 490, May. p. 639) 
by reducing hours for barbers in zone II by 
4 a week, with no work on Mondavs. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


HE National War Labour Board Kas in 
recent months issued decisions in the 
following cases: | 
In the matter of the Royal York Hotel 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company) and in 
the matter of an application for increase of 
wage rates paid to bellboys. 


In re Grand River Railway Company, Lake 


Erie and Northern Railway Company and 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company (Galt- 
Preston Division). 


In re Montreal and Southern Counties 
Railway (C.N.R.) Electric Lines. 


In re Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
Limited—application for increase in wages of 
labourers. 

In re United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18—application for increase in basic 
rates and for overtime payments in domestic 
coal fields of Alberta and British Columbia. 


In re Canadian Navigators Federation In- 
corporated and National Association Marine 
Engineers of Canada Incorporated—<Applica- 
tion for increases in wages paid by various 
Canadian Lake steamship companies to certi- 
fied officers employed on their vessels. 


In re British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company Limited—Appeal by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 101 from finding and direction of 
Regional War Labour Board for British 
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Columbia in respect of retroactive date for 
cost-of-living bonus payment. 

In re Alberta Meat Company Limited, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift’s Canadian 
Company Limited—Application for leave to 
appeal from finding and direction of Regional 
War Labour. Board for British Columbia 
directing certain wage increases retroactive to 
November 3, 1942. 

In re Hotel Operators Committee—Appeal 
from finding and direction of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Alberta directing cer- 
tain wage increases, on an application by the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Local 269. 

In the matter of an application of the em- 
ployees of the Oshawa Railway Company for 
an increase in basic wage rates. 

In the matter of Hull Iron and Steel 
Foundries Limited, Hull, P.Q., and Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Employees’ 
Union of North America, Local 318—Appeal 
from finding and direction of Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec directing payment 
of cost-of-living bonus of $3.10 per week. 

In the matter of Malagash Salt Company 
Limited, New Glasgow, N.S., and Malagash 
Salt Mine Workers’ Union of Malagash, Nova 
Scotia—Application for increase in basic wage 
rates. | 

Application for direction of payment at the 
rate of time and one-half for all work per- 
formed on Sundays by freight handlers em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany at Port McNicoll, Ont. 


In the matter of the Royal York Hotel (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany) and in the matter of an application for increase of 
wage rates paid to bellboys 


This application is by Local No. 299 of the 
Hotel and Club Employees’ Union for an 
increase in the basic monthly wage of the 
bellboys employed by the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto from $10.00 to $50.00. The appli- 
cation is opposed by the employer. 

The employer is paying a full cost of living 
bonus, less the $5.00 per month by which the 
wage rate was increased in 1941. 

Our jurisdiction is confined to the terms 
of section 25 of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 5963) and we may direct payment 
of a fair and reasonable increase only if we 
find that the wage rate paid to these em- 
ployees is “low” as compared with the rate 
paid to the same occupational classification 
in Toronto or in a comparable locality. 
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The scope of this Board’s powers is thus 
clearly delimited; we cannot raise wage rates, 
no matter how inadequate they may appear 
to us to be, unless they are out.of line with 
the generally prevailing rate for the same job 
in comparative circumstances. 

Bellboys are in a peculiar class of employ- 
ment. Their “wage allowance” can hardly 
be termed a wage at all. However, by virtue 
of their employment they are afforded an 
opportunity to receive gratuities from the 
hotel guests to whom they may be called 
upon to render personal services and it is 
these gratuities which in reality constitute the 
compensation for which they work. It is 
perhaps relevant in this connection to note 
that, by the definition of section 15 (1) (iv) 
of the Order, “wages” include “gratuities”. 
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On the basis of comparison with hotels of 
similar class and size we must find that the 
wage rate paid to bellboys in the Royal York 
Hotel is not “low” in the sense of section 25. 
Further, because the opportunity for the 
receipt of gratuities afforded to a_ bellboy 
employed in this hotel and in others of the 
same general type is a material circumstance 
which this Board must take into account, we 
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must place this hotel in a category different 
from that of the smaller hotels located in 
Toronto where it was said a weekly rate of 
$11.50 was being paid to bellboys. 


The powers of this Board being what they 
are, we must refuse the application and there 
will be a finding and direction accordingly. 


June 25, 1948. 


In re Grand River Railway Company, Lake Erie and Northern Railway 
Company and Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
(Galt-Preston Division) 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America (AF. of L.) 
for upward revision of rates for certain classi- 
fications covering twenty-two employees in 
all. 

The Union has put its case largely on a com- 
parison with similar classifications on The 
Standard Railway operations although the 
Railway Company in question, a subsidiary of 
the C.P.R., is a small electrically operated 
one. It seems quite clear that the respective 
wage structures on electrically operated sub- 
sidiaries and standard railways have been 
built up on entirely different bases. The elec- 
trically operated railway wage structure ap- 
‘pears to have been constructed on local com- 
parisons for similar occupations in a rather 
general way with the question of ability to 
pay playing some part in the matter. It does 
not seem appropriate to us to alter the wage 
structure by levelling up to Standard Railway 
rates because that has never been an accepted 
principle. However, there is sufficient general 
evidence of an increase in the classifications 
concerned in local industry. We think there 
should be some upward revision in most of the 
classifications. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that for the 


classification as set up in the Union Brief 


(evidence pages 9-10) there should be the fol- 
lowing adjustments: ~ 


Classification Existing rates New rates 
Armature winder .... 75c 75¢c 
WERE RINIBUS oaks ties sd 60c-75¢ 65c-75c 
Bigcksmith i... oe 60c 65c 
Coach Carpenter 68c 70c 
Coach Bainter’. 05.4 . 57e 64c 
Paimtets u«)). cow wees. 52c-55e¢ 60c-63¢ 
CappO@Wbers otis acstesss 40 50¢ 55¢ 
Car Rénairers 51: : « « 55¢ 62¢ 
Car ‘Inspectors’... . 46c-48c 52c-55¢ 


Mechanics’ Helpers ..41c, 42c, 44c, 45¢ 50c-52c 
Coach Cleaners «<x 'tis 35c-40¢ 48c-50¢ 


It is not altogether clear from the submis- 
sion whether the above existing rates are in- 
clusive or exclusive of cost-of-living bonus. 
However, that should be within the knowledge 
of the parties and should present no difficulty 
from the point of view of adjustment. The 
parties might communicate the correct situa- 
tion to the Secretary of the Board. Increases 
should be retroactive to January 1, 1943. Ap- 
proval is also given to the other terms of the 
agreement tentatively made between the 


parties. 
There should be finding and _ direction 
accordingly. 


June 25, 1943. 


In re Montreal and Southern Counties Railway (C.N.R.) Electric Lines 


Reasons for Judgment 
This is an application by C.N.R. System 


Federation No. 11, Railway Employees De-' 


partment, A.F. of L., for certain increases in 
wage rates and changes in working conditions. 

As far as the rates of pay are concerned we 
apply the same reasoning on the comparative 
basis as was done in re Grand River Railway 
Company et al., the reasons for judgment in 
which are being released concurrently. 


Accordingly, we are of opinion that for the 
classification as set up in the Union Brief 


(evidence page 5) there should be the follow- 
ing adjustments: 


Classification Evisting rates New rates 
perm. | per m. 
Night Shopman— 
Granby pin. Ss $135 00 $150 00 
Night Shopman— 

St. Lambert .. 160 00 175 00 
cents cents 
per hr. per hr. 

Armature Winder 60 65 
Blacksmith ...... 60 65 
Car Equipment 

Inspector “.¢ x. 59 63 
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Classification EHeisting rates New rates 
cents cents 
per hr. per hr. 

Welder and Motor 

Repairer... as. 59 63 
Machinist By... ‘59 63 
Parater este... 59 63 
Electrician ..... 59 63 
Carpenter, v.0es- 59 63 
Car Inspector— 

Montreal... .. 59 63 
Air Brake Inspec- 

TOT... We tele tek 54 58 
Repairman ...... 54 58 
Car Equipment 

Assistant on). 45 52 
Paremen 35 iiss acs Bi, 48 
Blacksmith’s Help- 

(iy Aiea! a chiral 42 50 
Repairmen’s Help- 

CNS besa hae ous 42 50 
Night Helper .... 42 50 
Car Cleaners .... 37 48 

Overhead Department 
Lim@mea 9. cae 54 60 
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Classification Heisting rates New rates 
cents cents 
per hr. per hr. 
Linemen working 
on transmission 
of 2200 volt or 
NOPE’. ; ve che — 63 
Helper eK the Ge « — 48 
Substation Department 
Substation per m. per m. 
Enspeetor Gadi $160 00 $170 00 
Substation 
Operators ..... 125 00 135 00 


In regard to overtime conditions, the present 
practice of overtime after nine hours each 
day, should be altered to eight hours each 
day. With respect to monthly salaried em- 
ployees with a seven-day week, one day’s rest 
in each week should be given, Sunday if 
possible. We do not believe there should be 
any change in respect to vacation with pay 
provisions. All revisions should be effective 
from January 1, 1943. 

There should be finding and_ direction 


accordingly. June 25, 1943 


In re Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company Limited—Application for 
increase in wages of labourers 


Reasons for Judgment! 


-This matter was argued before the Board on 
the 12th day May, 1943, when the applicants 
requested, on behalf of the labourers employed 
in the above yards, that the wages be in- 
creased from the existing level of 45 cents to 
58 cents per hour. The applicants at the 
same time asked, on behalf of all employees 
of the yards, that the existing cost-of-living 
bonus of $2.70 per week be increased to the 
full bonus of $4.25 per week, for an increase 
in the wage rates of machinists, plumbers and 
steamfitters and for vacations with pay. 

When the matter was argued before the 
Board P.C. 629 was in force, enacted on the 
26th of January, 1942, which fixed the basic 
scales of wage rates and the amount of cost- 
of-living bonus payable by the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, and in our Reasons 
issued on the 21st day of May, 1943, we in- 
dicated that in view of that Order in Council 
we were precluded from dealing with the 
application. 

Subsequent to the hearing and to our 
Reasons of the 21st day of May, 1943, a new 
Order in Council was passed, namely, P.C. 
4566, enacted on the 4th day of June, 1943, to 
the effect that “nothing contained in Order in 
Council 629 . . . shall be deemed in any way 
to limit or restrict... any of the powers con- 
ferred by the Wartime Wages Control of the 
National War Labour Board.” 

1 Further reference to shipyard cases appeared in 


the Lapour Gazetre, June, 1943, pp. 747, 754; August, 
1943, ». 1137. 


In view of this subsequent Order in Council 
we have been asked to dispose of the applica- 
tion as argued before us on the 12th day of 
May, 1943, as above indicated. 


The Board is having a general survey made 
of wage rates, existing cost-of-living bonuses 
and relevant conditions in the various ship- 
yards in the Dominion and in view of this 
we refrain for the time being from dealing 
with the application as to cost-of-living bonus, 
basic wage rates of the machinists, plumbers 
and steamfitters and vacation with pay. We 
will deal with these matters on the basis of 
the general survey which the Board expects 
will be shortly completed. 


We feel, however, that we should deal at 
once with the question of the wage rate of 
the labourers, at least by way of an interim 
Finding and direction. In respect to that 
phase of the application, subject to any general 
conclusion which we may subsequently arrive 
at with respect to shipyards in general, or 
any section of them, it is our opinion that the 
wage rates at the Port Arthur Shipyards 
should in the meantime be at once increased 
to a basic minimum of 50 cents per hour 
retroactive to the first payroll subsequent to 
the 19th day cf March, 1948, being the date 
of the application to this Board. 

Finding and direction will be issued accord- 
ingly on the matter of the labourers’ rate, 
reserving the rights of the parties with respect 
to the matters still to be dealt with. 


June 25, 1943. 
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In re United Mine Workers of America, District 18—Application for 
increase in basic rates and for overtime payments in domestic 


coal fields of Alberta and British Columbia 


Reasons for Judgment 


The present base rate in the bituminous 
mines for underground miners is $5.78 per day. 
In the domestic coal mines in the Drumheller, 
Lethbridge, Lakeside, Saunders Creek, and 
Coalspur areas the comparable rate is $5.51 
per day. In the Edmonton area it is $4.41 per 
day, and at Carbon it is $4.20 per day. In 
each of the areas there is being paid in addi- 
tion a full cost-of-living bonus. 


These rates are all provided for in an agree- 
ment originally entered into in 1938, subse- 
quently confirmed and ratified by agreements 
in 1940 and 1941. Furthermore, it was agreed 
by the Union that the contract was to extend 
for the duration of the war. The present 
application is to have the rates levelled up to 
$5.78, the rate applying in the bituminous coal 
mines. 


We do not think that we lose jurisdiction 
under P.C. 5963 to adjust rates merely be- 
cause the agreement was made for the dura- 
tion. However, when a Union has made such 
a contract any adjustment mut be scrutinized 
with particular care. Otherwise, agreements 
arrived at by collective bargaining where the 
duration of the contract may have been a 
very important factor could be treated with 
abandon and regarded by the bargainer as 
meaningless, 


The question for us to determine is whether, 
in the light of present conditions, adjustments 
are justified within the principle laid down in 
section 25 of P.C. 5963. The parties do not 
seem to have appreciated the principle in- 
volved sufficiently. The greater part of the 
evidence of the Union was directed to estab- 
lishing that prior to 1924 the rate in the whole 
area had been uniform. Operators relied 
chiefly on the sanctity of the contract and 
the prospective results of upward revision in 
the post-war period. Neither contention has 
direct relevance to the problem presented by 
section 25. We should have received much 
more help if evidence had been developed as 
to comparative conditions as they exist now. 

However, we do think, on the evidence, 
sasual as it is, that we are justified in con- 


cluding that the base rates, $4.41 in the Ed- 
monton area, and $4.20 at Carbon, are too 
low. Accordingly, we are of opinion that an 
interim rate. presently should be set at $5 per 
day as of the next pay day. As to adjust- 
ments of rates below the present base of 
$4.41 and $420, no doubt the parties will be 
able to agree. 


As to any further adjustments either in the 
Edmonton area or in the other domestic 
areas, we propose to appoint a referee to in- 
vestigate the whole situation at the mines. 
The parties will have every opportunity to 
present their contentions before him on the 
spot. On receipt of his report we shall pro- 
ceed to deal with the matter further. The 
individual contract rate adjustments sought 
will be dealt with in the same way. 


The Union has also applied for a change in 
working conditions with respect to overtime 
work. For outside workers they ask time 
and one-half for overtime including Sundays 
and legal holidays. For all other datal workers 
they ask for time and one-half for Sundays 
and legal holidays, and for those working on 
contract they also ask rate and one-half for 
Sundays and legal holidays. The reason for 
the application being put in this way is be- 
cause certain Alberta legislation already re- 
quires time and a half under certain conditions 
to be paid underground workers for overtime 
work regardless of the terms of the contract. 
The contract in existence contemplated lttle 
or no overtime requirements. In fact the 
operators convenanted to avoid overtime as far 
as possible. To-day the conditions are different. 
More and more coal is required and manpower 
has decreased. There is special need for over- 
time work in the conditions that exist to-day. 
In view of the fact: that a premium is pro- 
vided for in Alberta legislation in certain con- 
ditions to underground workers, we think it 
appropriate to extend it under the principle of 
5963. Accordingly, it will be granted in the 
terms of the application as herein described. 


There should 
accordingly. 


be findings and directions 


July 5, 1943. 
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In re Canadian Navigators Federation Incorporated and National 
Association Marine Engineers of Canada Incorporated—Applica- 
tion for increases in wages paid by various Canadian Lake 
steamship companies to certified officers employed on 
their vessels 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the organizations 
above mentioned on behalf of the certified 
personnel employed on the vessels of various 
steamship companies listed at the time of the 
application. 


The first question that arises is whether, as 
to Captains and Chief Engineers, the National 
War Labour Board has any jurisdiction. The 
applicants appear to base their claim before 
this Board, as to Captains and Chief Engi- 
neers, on the ground that these certified 
officers are members of the respective organi- 
zations as well as the certified personnel below 
the rank of Captain and Chief Engineer, and 
that for that reason the question of wage 
rates payable to Captains and Chief Engineers 
should be determined by us. 


The mere fact that various classes of the 
certified personnel employed on the vessels 
involved are members of one organization does 
not in any way confer any jurisdiction on this 
Board. The provisions of the relevant Orders 
in Council, P.C. 1549, Section 1 (b) and PC. 
5963, Sections 12 and 13, preclude the National 
War Labour Board from dealing with ques- 
tions of remuneration to any employee above 


the rank of foreman, and there can be little 
doubt that both as to Captains and Chief 
Engineers their status, generally, is clearly 
above that rank, and consequently beyond our 
jurisdiction. Whether this result in the speci- 
fic instance of these applicants is convenient 
or practicable or not is a matter for the 
authorities and not for us. 

The second branch of the application is for 
standardization of the wages of certified per- 
sonnel below the ranks of Captains and Chief 
Engineers with the request that the rates be 
fixed for each classification at the Highest 
rate now prevailing in Great Lakes Shipping. 
The Board understands that the parties are 
now in negotiation on that subject and that 
there is every likelihood of an agreement 
being reached and a joint application being 
filed. In view of this we defer any finding on 
that branch of the case but will deal with any 
application promptly on its being filed and 
believe that we should indicate now that any 
adjustment or increase arrived at should be 
made retroactive to the opening of the 1943 
navigation season. 

There should be finding and direction accord- 
ingly. 

July 20, 1943. 


In re British Columbia Electric Railway Company Limited—Appeal by 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 101 from finding and 
direction of Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia in respect of retroactive date for cost- 
of-living bonus payment 


Reasons for Judgment 


I think we can dispose of this matter now. 
We have heard sufficient of the argument, and 
are reasonably apprized of the situation. 


This is not an application for leave to appeal. 
As a matter of fact we are hearing the appeal, 
leave having been granted on May 21, 1943. 


On March 1, 1941, an agreement appears to 
have been entered into between the union 
and the company following the sittings of a 
Provincial Arbitration Board under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
British Columbia. Section 134 provided an in- 
demnity against the rising cost of living, in 
very similar language to P.C. 7440. As we 
view the matter that particular section fol- 
lowed from the majority award of the Arbi- 


tration Board under the provincial act, and 
merely adopted similar language to P.C. 7440 
in dealing with the matter of a cost-of-living 
bonus in principle. After Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 was passed the question of adjust- 
ment of the cost-of-living bonus and the recti- 
fication of the agreement to make it conform 
with P.C. 8253 became an issue, and the matter 
was before the Regional Board in British. 
Columbia, which Board, as we understand it, 
made more than one finding and direction. 
The final one is dated 17th December, 1942. 
It contains the express direction that from 
February 15, 1942, the cost-of-living bonus was 
to be increased to cover the rise in the cost-of- 
living index of 1-8 points, as outlined in Sec- 
tion 48 (3a) of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P.C. 5963. 
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The contention before us is that any adjust- 
ment which was required should have been 
carried back to October, 1941, instead of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942. We feel that. there is no 
necessity for going into any extensive analysis 
of what P.C. 8253 provides beyond saying that 
it does appear to us that the direction dealt 
with the matter as if the cost-of-living bonus 
being paid under the agreement of March 1, 
1941, was not pursuant to P.C. 7440. 

But it seems to us the Union is faced with 
a rather serious difficulty in putting its case 
forward, on account of the fact that an agree- 
ment was made between the parties on De- 
cember 18, 1942, the day following the direc- 
tion and finding being issued. The direction 
and finding does not contain any direction to 
the parties to revise any agreement, or any- 
thing of that character. It is true that it does 
give a direction, which I have referred to 
before, that the cost-of-living bonus is to be 
increased effective as from February 15, 1942. 
Under those circumstances we feel we must 
take it for granted that the agreement of 
December 18, 1942, was a voluntary act, and 
that there was no compulsion of any kind in 
‘connection with it. The natural result of an 
agreement of that character, we think, is to 
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indicate as far as one can judge from a docu- 
ment in writing, and we do not feel it is safe 
to go outside the document, what the inten- 
tion of the parties was. At that date, Decem- 
ber 18, 1942, they were voluntarily entering 
into an agreement which gave effect to the 
direction and finding. If there had been any 
reservations of any kind at that time, in order 
to give effect to them, we would have to find 
them in the document itself. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that this par- 
ticular document was not forthcoming from 
the files of the company at the earlier stages 
of this matter. It apparently only came into 
the record at the actual hearing to-day, and 
while it is not a matter of surprise or anything 
of that kind, it does place those who are 
arguing on behalf of the union’s contention in 
a somewhat difficult position. It is perhaps re- 
erettable that the matter, more or less, turns 
upon that particular point. 


Under all the circumstances we feel that 
with a document of such a character, which 
definitely and solemnly in writing adopted the 
direction and finding appealed from, we must 
dismiss the appeal. 


July 28, 1943. 


In re Alberta Meat Company Limited, Canada Packers Limited, Swift’s 
Canadian Company Limited—Application for leave to appeal from 
finding and direction of Regional War Labour Board for 
British Columbia directing certain wage increases 
retroactive to November 3, 1942 


Reasons for Judgment 


We feel that it will be unnecessary for us 
to reserve our decision in this matter. The 
situation is plain enough that we can dispose 
of it now. 


When by an amendment to the by-laws of 
this Board, right to appeal was given, the con- 
dition was imposed that the party seeking to 
appeal had to obtain leave, either from the 
Regional Board concerned, or from this Board. 
The basic principle back of that was that 
there had to be some reasonably important 
principle involved before an appeal would lie. 


In this particular case the only real question 
involved is that of retroactivity. 


It appears that the application was made on 
3rd November, 1942, and that the finding and 
direction of the British Columbia Regional 
War Labour Board was given on 7th April, 
1943. 


Under the circumstances here the action of 
the British Columbia Board appears to be 
quite the normal procedure, and we do not see 


any sufficiently important principle involved 
which would justify us in granting the leave 
to appeal. 


There is one clause in the finding and direc- 
tion of the British Columbia Regional Board 
which is, perhaps, somewhat confusing. We 
will not make any formal order in connection 
with it at this time because we think there 
should be no difficulty between the parties. 
We suggest, for the benefit of the parties con- 
cerned, that as far as restriction (1) reading 
“Employees above the rank of a forman or 
comparable rank” that it would be in the in- 
terest of the best understanding if that were 
interpreted to mean foremen, and employees 
above the rank of foreman or comparable rank, 
so that foremen would be excluded from the 
finding and direction, and its effect. 


We all feel in this case that there is no 
proper case made out for the granting of leave 
to appeal, and accordingly we have no alterna- 
tive but to refuse the application. 


July 28, 1943. 
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In re Hotel Operators Committee—Appeal from finding and direction of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Alberta directing certain 
wage increases, on an application by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Local 269 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board of Alberta of 
the 30th of April, 1943, in connection with 
which the same Regional Board gave the 
necessary leave to appeal, notifying the appel- 
lant of that decision on May 29, 1943. 

We are all of the opinion that the whole 
matter is in an unsatisfactory position so far 
as our dealing with it is concerned, but there 
are certain facts which are of a good deal of 
importance in enabling us to form the con- 
clusions that we have. 

It appears that there was a negotiation being 
carried on between the unions and the Hotel 
Association in connection with which a con- 
ciliator was appointed under the Alberta act, 
which is appropriate to such situations, and 
that as a result of his efforts an agreement was 
entered into as of the first of March, 1943, 
and that that agreement covered working con- 
ditions and other matters generally other than 
the question of wages. The question of wages 
was dealt with under clause 4 (e) of the agree- 
ment, which provides as follows:— 

It is agreed that the classifications and 
single rates or range of rates for such classi- 
fications as approved by the Regional War 
Labour Board for Alberta shall be an appen- 
dix to and form part of this agreement and 
shall be effective from the date of this agrée- 


ment and so remain in force during the term 
of this agreement. 


Following on that an application was made 
to the Regional Board by the union. Its 
demands were presented, and on April 12, 1943, 
the Hotel Association was invited by the 
Regional Board to file whatever material it 
considered advisable as representing its views. 
It appears that on a couple of occasions repre- 
sentatives of the union and representatives of 
the Hotel Association appeared before the 
Board, at least on one occasion a representa- 
tive of the union.and a representative of the 
Hotel Association together. 

Now of course it is a fundamental proposi- 
tion in connection with the adjustment of 
wages under P.C. 5963 that the basis is sne 
of comparison, and we think in the absence of 
reasonable proof to the contrary we must, 
sitting in an appellate epee assume that 


the Regional War Labour Board did pay 
attention to this principle. The operators con- 
tend that the wage scale approved by the 
Regional Board is not in accord with those 
of the Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton, which 
is a first-class hotel and probably in a different 
category in size and so on from the hotels 
concerned here. We have before us the rates 
of a great many of the classifications of the 
Macdonald Hotel, and it appears that there 
are certain benefits which go to employees 
there, including a full cost of living bonus, and 
meals which do not prevail in the case of the 
appellants. 


However, in deciding upon what is to be 
done in connection with the appeal we feel 
that we are obliged to pay heed to the con- 
duct of the parties after the decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board was given and 
before the appeal was heard. Eighteen hotels 
appear to be members of the Association, and 
of those, six evidently have adopted the finding 
and direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board and have fully implemented it in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
of March 1. Those six are evidently in the 
position of having adopted it and given full 
effect to it, so that they can hardly be placed 
in the position of appellants. If relief were 
given to the remaining twelve and denied to 
them it would only have the practical effect 
of setting up undesirable differentials from the 
point of view of everyone concerned. 


It perhaps is regrettable that the material 
that is before us, and perhaps what was before 
the Regional War Labour Board as well, was 
not as complete as it should have been in the 
light of the requirements of P.C. 5963; but. 
we feel that we cannot make the gratuitous 
assumption that the Regional Board proceeded 
on a wrong basis. We feel that we are bound, 
in an appellate position, to assume that they 
have acted on a proper basis. In other words 
the onus in an appeal is quite heavily on the 
appellant to show that the Regional Board 
proceeded on a wrong principle, and the 
material that has been presented to us is far 
from satisfying that onus.. For these reasons 
we feel that we have no alternative in this 
case but to dismiss the appeal. 


July 29, 1943. 
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In the matter of an application of the employees of the Oshawa Railway 
Company for an increase in basic wage rates 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 
1255, for an increase in basic hourly rates 
of pay to the bus operators of the Oshawa 
Railway Company. 

In. addition to the agreed rates now paid 
under a schedule effective since July 16, 1941, 
the employees are being paid the $4.25 weekly 
cost of living bonus. 

Although the application was for an increase 
to all classifications, at the hearing the case 
was developed in respect of the 48-55 cents 
range of rates paid to the bus operators. 

Undoubtedly, with the present increased 
traffic, bus drivers are doing important work 
under sometimes difficult conditions. Bus 
driving. at all times requires a degree of skill 
and constant attention; it entails a heavy 
responsibility: the safety of passengers. How- 
ever, the power laid down for us in P.C. 5963 
does not permit the raising of wages on these 
grounds, We must first find that these rates 
are low when compared with the rates gen- 


erally prevailing for bus operators in localities 
comparable to Oshawa. It is only when we 
find that they are low that we can direct 
increases. 


We find on examining the rates prevailing 
for this classification in several of what we 
think are comparable localities that the com- 
parison does not bring the 15 cent increase 
asked for within the limits of our jurisdiction. 
This is particularly so, when we bear in mind 
that these employees receive a full cost of 
living bonus. Having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances and the nature of our jurisdic- 
tion as we have described it we feel that we 
can grant an increase to the bus operators of 
4c per hour. ; 

Since the case of the bus operators only was 
argued before us we make no finding with 
regard to the other classifications referred 
to in the application. 


There will be a finding and direction in 
accordance with the above and the increase 
will be effective from March 15, 1948. 


Ottawa, July 30, 1943. 


In ‘the matter of Hull Iron and Steel Foundries Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
International Moulders and Foundry Employees’ Union of North 
America, Local 318—Appeal from finding and direction of 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec directing pay- 
ment of cost-of-living bonus of $3.10 per week 


oe 


Reasons for Judgment 


We think we can dispose of this matter 
here, without reserving it for consideration. 

The power which we get to revise a cost- 
of-living bonus was given by a special Order 
in Council, P.C. 2370, dated March 23, 1943. 
It, in substance, provides that we have the 
discretion to increase a cost of living bonus 
within an industry. 


It appears that an application was made to 
the Quebec Regional War Labour Board, at 
which time there were variable cost-of-living 
bonuses paid in this particular plant. Sixty 
cents per week to some employees, $1.25 to 
others and $3.10 to others, and the effect of the 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board was 
to level off the cost-of-living bonus at $3.10 
per week. 


The decision did not give effect to the appli- 
cation of the union to have the cost-of-living 
bonus increased to $4.25 per week, although it 
undoubtedly did give some relief to some em- 
ployees who were on the lower scale of living 
bonus, which prevailed in the plant. 

From the evidence before us, which is not 
altogether satisfactory, we have reached the 
conclusion that consideration of the geo- 
graphical area where this foundry is located, 
in respect to other foundries notably in Mont- 
real and Three Rivers, and from our general 
knowledge of the rates that are being paid in 
the foundry business, we are of the opinion 
that the appeal should be allowed, and the 
cost-of-living bonus to the employees of this 


company be increased from $3.10 per week to 


$4.25 per week, retroactive to the date of the 
Regional Board decision. 
August 19, 1943. 
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In the matter of Malagash Salt Company Limited, New Glasgow, N.S., and 
Malagash Salt Mine Workers’ Union of Malagash, Nova Scotia— 


Application for increase in basic wage rates 


Reasons for Judgment 


We feel that we can dispose of this case 
now, without reserving judgment on it. 

It is quite evident that the interests of the 
union and of the management of the industry 
are pretty much at one, and the real problem 
gets down to one of ability to pay, which at 
the present time is affected, of course, by the 
fixing of prices. There can be no question 
that under a normal economy where competi- 
tion is a matter of great importance, ability 
to pay is a very important factor in connec- 
tion with wages. 

Under a war economy, however, where the 
entire output of an industry is essential for 
the promotion, directly or indirectly, of the 
‘war effort, ability to pay assumes a somewhat 
different aspect, and perhaps a less important 
one. ; 

It is quite evident to us that through no 
fault of the company the wage rates here may 
be described as substandard. We find it diffi- 
cult to ‘reconcile the proposition that under 
National Selective Service the men are frozen 
to the jobs, and in comparison with others in 
more or less the same locality can be con- 
signed with any degree of permanency to a 
situation of that kind. That seems hardly 
consistent with the price that is being paid 
for salt when imported, particularly salt from 
the West Indies. 


Now it appears that the product of this 
company as to a considerable portion is frozen 
as to price, while another portion is under a 
going price which as contrasted with the price 
of the-imported product for the same use in 
the fisheries is rather low. We _ recognize 
from what was said by the representatives of 
the union that they appreciate the difficulty 


in which the company finds itself under the 
present situation, and it would appear to us 
that any advance in wages will have to be 
recouped by the company by some means of 
subsidization through government agencies. 
Now, that being the case, we feel that a matter 
of this kind cannot be left in a position of 
impasse, and that somebody has to take the 
lead in connection with solving the situation 
whereby plainly substandard wages have to be 
rectified, especially when the comparative 
principle is fairly evident, namely a com- 
parison with the operation of the subsidiary 
of the Dominion Coal Company at Springhill, 
Nova Scotia. 

We are not prepared to give full effect to 
the application of the union at this time 
because the problem of the industry recouping 
itself is perhaps somewhat uncertain. 


Under the circumstances we feel that a 
general over-all increase—by over-all we mean 
including all of the classifications, both under- 
ground and surface—should be given to the 
extent of ten cents an hour. That at this time 
will meet the situation, having in mind the 
position in which, the company finds itself. 
Consequently that will be the order or direc- 
tion—an increase of ten cents an hour. 


Usually we make these increases retroactive 
at least to the date of the application, but 
we feel in this case, where quite evidently 
there is an understanding of the problem 
between the officers of the company and the 
union, and on account of the fact that the 
company is going to have to find recoupment 
in some way, that we will not make this in- 
crease retroactive. We think the union under- 
stands very well our reasons. The increase 
will be effective as from to-day. 


August 20, 1943. 


Application for direction of payment at the rate of time and one-half for 
all work performed on Sundays by freight handlers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Port McNicoll, Ont. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This application is made by the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 
behalf of the employees of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company engaged in freight 
handling operations at Port McNicoll, On- 
tario. Its object has been a matter of con- 


troversy since 1938 and the parties have not - 


yet come to agreement upon it. The em- 


ployees insist upon a punitive rate for all 
Sunday work; the company refuses to accede. 


The situation has been dealt with once 
before by this Board, differently constituted, 
and an application in similar terms was refused 
by a finding and direction dated July 14, 1942. 
The applicant’s case was then put on the same 
basis as it was before us; no new facts have 
occurred to alter the situation, except possibly 
that since the opening of the 1943 navigation 


1943] 


season the freight handlers have refused to 
work on Sundays. The applicant contends 
that the Sunday punitive rate should prevail 
at Port McNicoll just as it prevails at Wind- 
sor, Sarnia, Hamilton, Fort William and other 
lake ports. The company asserts, on the 
other hand, that in the ports mentioned freight 
handling is operated by steamship companies 
while the Port McNicoll operation is by con- 
trast a strictly railway operation comparable 
to that carried out at Depot Harbour and 
Britt. The respective positions were exam- 
ined by the National Board last year and the 
punitive rate was refused unless it were taken 
under the usual “seventh assigned day” rail- 
way practice. 

Decisions of this Board are administrative 
decisions and do not carry the mantle of 
judgments. They can be reviewed by the 
Board and replaced by other decisions. 
Res judicata is a doctrine of the courts, not of 
bodies charged with the administration of a 
branch of executive government. That is not 
to say, however, that in reviewing a previous 
decision the deciding body can be arbitrary and 
oblivious of what has been previously decided. 
The least that can be said is that the applicant 
seeking a different decision from a Board who 
has rendered one with which he is dissatisfied, 
must discharge an unusual onus; for example, 
he must surely indicate that the previous 
decision was based upon something akin to an 
error of principle, a misconstruction of fact 
or made in ignorance of a material element; 
or he must rely upon new circumstances and 
make a new case. The applicant did state 
that the C.N.R. operations at Depot Harbour 
had since been discontinued and that coal 
only and no package freight was handled at 
Britt. However, the fact does remain that 
Port McNicoll and Depot Harbour, when 
they do operate, are in essence through-trans- 
fer-points within a railway’s operation of a 
rail-lake transportation service. The ports 
referred to by the applicant for purposes of 
comparison could perhaps be termed terminal 
points in the sense that the steamship com- 
panies either take their freight parcels from 
or turn them over to a different agency of 
transportation for further delivery from that 
point. The freight handlers at Port McNicoll 
are railway workers engaged in railway opera- 
tions. Port McNicoll is in fact what is com- 
monly termed a “railway town.” That was the 
situation in 1942 and it is the situation to-day. 
We do not think the Board’s previous decision 
should be altered. 

It may be useful, however, to review some 
of the principles involved in the merits of the 
application. Time and one-half for Sunday 
work is a normal and widely observed condi- 
tion of work; it is in the nature of a penalty 
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designed to discourage employers from re- 
questing employees to forego the weekly day 
of rest. However, with the railways a special 
situation previals. The service of some em- 
ployees is necessary to continuous operation. 
The practice is to assign such employees a regu- 
lar seventh day off duty each week, Sunday if 
possible. The punitive rate is then paid for 
work done on the assigned day. The com- 
pany’s submission is that the character of its 
operations at Port McNicoll justifies the 
seventh assigned day rule for these employees. 

The question of fundamental significance 
here is whether or not Sunday freight hand- 
ling can be avoided at Port McNicoll because, 
if it can be avoided, there is justification for 
the punitive Sunday rule rather than for the 
ordinary railway rule. The evidence estab- 
lishes that Sunday work cannot be avoided at 
Port McNicoll because these freight handling 
operations are an integral part of the railway 
system and involve continuous’ operation. 
This is supported by the fact that every 
other C.P.R. employee at Port McNicoll is on 
the seventh assigned day. 

The fact that the freight handlers have 
done no Sunday work since the opening of the 
1943 navigation season does not establish that 
Sunday work can be avoided. 

There will therefore be a finding and direc- 
tion affirming the Board’s decision of July 14, 
1942. 

August 21, 1943. 


National War Labour Board 
Ottawa, August 20, 1943. 


MemoranpuM: ‘The Chairman. 
From: J. L. Cohen, Member. 


Re: Port McNicoll Case—Application for 
time and a half overtume rate on Sunday. 


So that there can be no misunderstanding 
about the matter I should make clear again, 
as I indicated orally to you and Mr. Lalande 
two or three weeks ago, that I am not in 
agreement either with the Reasons or con- 
clusions of your proposed judgment in this 
case. I do not however ,deem it necessary to 
write any separate Reasons and there is no 
reason why the judgment cannot be issued at 
once. 

I should be obliged, however, if you would 
incorporate the statement that I dissent from 
the Judgment or instead, as you wish, a uote 
at the bottom of your own Judgment as 
follows: 

“I do not agree either with the Reasons 
or conclusions above set forth, but do not, 
under the circumstances, propose to write 


separate Reasons.” 
(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen. 


War Emergency Training 


Summary of Program—Progress of Enrolment during July— 


Additional Plant 


HE War Emergency Training Program 
provides various types of industrial 
training designed to equip Canadian men and 
women to make an improved contribution to 
the war effort. Established in the early 
summer of 1940, the Program evolved from 
the Youth Training Plan set up in 19387 as 
a relief measure with the object of fitting 
young people for employment. Since its 
inception the Program has greatly expanded, 
over a quarter of a million persons having 
taken advantage of its facilities in its three 
years of operation. 


The Program provides the following types 
of training: 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry; 


(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
up-grading of persons already employed; 


(3) Training in plant schools; 


(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 


(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F. 


(6) Rehabilitation training for persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 


(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 


War Emergency ‘Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the costs of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 

From the beginning of the program up to 
June 30, 1948, gross enrolment has been as 
follows: 


Schools Approved 


6 


Enrolment 

Industrial Training (all types).. 164,986 
ATM Y [RSE fb. eres 2a REI wane 32,278 
NAY tea ies ike Ai Bact a ee 5,181 
E242 NA MA OR ORT Fc OOM PALER 46,893 
Rehabilitation (discharged 

POTHOUISD: Meine etl May Mey 1,496 
University Students ii 3.0. see 2,906 

LORAIN, ANU Lae nite ote semi eons 253,740 


The accompanying tables give detailed 
statistics showing the progress of the various 
branches of the Program. Table I records 
the training given in vocational schools to 
men and women taking pre-employment 
classes, part-time classes and rehabilitation 
classes; table 2 shows the number enrolled in 
vocational schools from the Armed Forces; 
and table 3 gives the figures for those engaged 
in plant schools and part-time classes in 
industry. 

The gross enrolment figures given above 
(not taking into account duplications of 
enrolment in more than one type of class) 
show that some phase of War Emergency 
Training has been participated in by one 
person out of every 23 of Canada’s popu- 
lation over 16 years of age excluding the 
agricultural population and unemployables. 


Progress of Enrolment During July 


The enrolment in full-time pre-employment 
classes in July showed a fair increase for the 
first time since the fall of 1942. The number 
of those placed in employment during the 
month also showed a slight increase. The 
seasonal decline in attendance at part-time 
classes continued owing to the summer vaca- 
tion season, when the enrolment in this type 
of evening class always declines. 


Training in Industry 


Approval was given to 7 additional plant 
schools during the month, making a total of 
101 approved up to: July 31. These are distri- 
buted as follows: 


NOVE SCOMD fleet cnee lore wee 3 
INOW DTUNSWICR eee Let ire 2 
ariBGeO Me eta Cle Menon eam 11 
COS 01 FU A TTY ee KE era aie 69 
NEST UC A Ae devine sehen ame tine anor 10 
ECAR OL ee nea ee IML, soca Monee 1 
British; Columbia \ Pee Ovi oat 5 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF JULY, 1948, 
(WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO JULY 31, 1943) 


(Subject to revision) 













NumMsBers IN TRAINING PLAcED IN EMPLOYMENT 


































ee From From (2) 
April 1/43 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/43 

to in July of July to 
July 31/43 July 31/43 


attesting attics | ieee rt | te hinarenene natn | meaitntaanarninaeinestesee || Sentesiniecnna pee 


DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {fmen................. 


Part-time Classes (1) TONGS AL Gh i 
WOMGM 5 ..t.0ee thioes 
Rehabilitation Classes—men................-6- 












6,539 
3,813 
5,579 
1,051 ig Wiehe wed ew M)t Nike dere) br uitelw ates 

612 ai4 


—— | | ff 
a ey 


17,594 


ie | ee | | Sf SF 


3,449 
2,659 


© (EE Jailed Syn O1e%@) 0N iS) fens, sie.e's. carp 








NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes eines aay ete Ue Joke era 
Ni AOU OEE) A Sock Ree eensome 
Rehabilitation Classes—men..................- 


Motel Sh: 7a eee Poa lob abic 0 TNs, «Rela aN 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Pre-employment Classes iene Le Pit daa 
women 

Rehabilitation Classes—men.................5. 


QUEBEC 


Part-time Classes(!). MONG. tree tie cote 
women 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...............-... 


ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {men................. 


Part-time Classes (*) Men Hee 
women 
Rehabilitation Classes—men................... 


MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes nee FS ard OM hte 


Part-time Classes(1) TIO TVs os keh eR 
omen 
Rehabilitation Classes—men................... 


ce Oe eC nC 


ce | ef ef fe 


SASKATCHEWA 
Pre-employment Classes {men................. 


Part-time Classes (2) TIVO IN as wold ta rere ane 
WMOIMET a, dd. canes 
Rehabilitation Classes—men................... 


EE Sear O Metre| SM aon ween e me myy eee Es NEN AMON Eee ee tel ene a als steals) Tie wales 6, 6s a se 


eee wee averse le reer sec ererfe seen seersae [eresesseerusefesessesepese 


eee ee SSS ee ee) 


| ef | | 


ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes fmen................. 


Part-time Classes—(1) ag{oale, ee ae Any eRe 
f \wOMenaebino.n i saat 
Rehabilitation Classes—men..................- 


OO se er a ed 


er | ee ff EO SE 


BRiTISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes fmen...,............- 
NEVOUAOM iy. Pelasieenters 

Part-time Classes(4) eee UAPEERIE Wo on eg 


ee ee) 


cna hon © aecee ibn es kde ee OO | da WPM TG a To COB. ss dol 


dl EY 2 A ae ee, St ) Ee RS Ok rE 3,109 





() Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production who wish to up-grade their employees. 
(2) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to July 1, 1943, were not so reported until after July 1, 1943. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 








—— From : From 
fe) to 
July 31/43 | July July July | Suty 31/43 A 





DOMINION SUMMARY 


RE OUAL Ms Classes, oi tn ck een baie bacisieb evar baural 17,902 8,453 3,019 
Army ClaSSeS as cto e alsiaeiseterer oteateie el clef chevate te aletel 6,425 Des Wie 962 
Nia. vaya Classes ecb aegis hi ee ON rete ots 884 420 

Woy i Bonn ake seh n Sree ar are ae a Tair 26,440 11,510 4,401 


———— | | SE sf SSS OL ______*"=" 


NOVA SCOTIA 





RUG VAS C lasses res Satie eet estan eer ene 196 (ies eel Pees SP A 
Arsniy (Classes dees ais eine Mets te iets RSET A Pens 382 175 35 
INaviye@ lassesin nei: penta nuit Se Nl Yan ei 12 1 a ae aren a 
EL Ota Gs Ri a TOY, oe ROMs ly 590 264 35 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
dj BY Oo Nl nt ©] Eciclc teat archsi cane eythreract sy natal Sens eaceaenci 535 281 23 
‘Armiys@ lasses int ot tee cae ine seek te tiatiee ts 539 135 128 
Naty @ lasses ies Secs. eee te UA trac ante BU OR to Farge | ee ed RI Mg ro le 
Oba Aa aceiee pea keter eats nel crae tees hee tereteee 1,075 416 151 
QUEBEC 
RiGcAc Hs Classes eer: om alunieot att 2 eee neadiieds 1,583 666 52 
VATIN VaClASSES Ns Te MMe Se ae ce isire ciaceea te miet aeats a 1,103 398 221 
INA VVC IASSOS Ase eee ven oe Mine chert esl onavomerelenrer tee 140 AT Nihon teehee Ua 
AP Ota hs or emis ors bes dicks eG ote eave 2,826 SL: 273 
ONTARIO 
BG Ach Classest'owcwsseste pe eeiees eiele ee eee 7,922 3, 823 1,682 
Army Classes 3: ios sieiats ai ihe acevelers te eves taetate ciate miele 1,977 504 281 
Navy Classes..............cssseeceeeecceees nae 1,622 581 387 
FE OG BLY cH ee ena a oe ne 11,521 4,908 2,350 
MANITOBA 
ICAU By Classes esirst'snccains lea tas it aerate. 1,477 670 148 
ATV OIASSOB een eon eGeh Laie teitte site teeters 405 ies 149 30 
TROtAL GES aii ciie Paid ao ato etee rateteleret ons 1, 882 812 178 
SASKATCHEWAN 
CATE. ‘Classes sie 54 eietiss wots isters ree avon «5 2,012 819 534 
ATM YC lasses sie sics Hee eee ss 400 211 78 
VOGAL Caan carne ARR ES o 6 2,412 1,030 612 
ALBERTA 
RiGcAshs Classes: seen. eels ta alate cients os 2211 1,345 154 
iArimiy: Classesi vios..die cs eatin ie see cas 537 180 57 
Niaviy: Classesitis tan icers Wut set erin staneriaiete 207 162 30 
Mota ci ceed Ce ee oe ds es es 2,955 1,687 241 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


mR: CrAuM on Classes accchiy te oes omits seers cess 1,966 771 426 
Ary Classes ieee ica aids aclvtarerlt)iMeetetey «2, «irs 1,082 428 132 
INavyi@lassest ete ae cate cre rractemver. Coles 91 83 3 


—_—$ | —— | | | | SS 


DOA ere ctits ccc techni si =Fs ete 3,139 1,282 561 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF JULY, 1948, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1943, TO JULY 31, 1948 


(Subject to Revision) 





RlantiSchoolsr necro. ae. (Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... en 
Women 
EL Oba Dee Oe ee ae 


PlantiSchools.. cess as een Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... enw. 
Women 
FROG atta eres, 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Rlantiechoolsy.. . a: earieen (Wen 
Women 
Total: Gn ataecs atin. Fe 
QUEBEC 
Plant Schoolss.te.2 eae Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
Otel sets eee Nes. cus, 
ONTARIO 
Plant Schoolsi:..466c seo Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
ROCA eee vot, Rr eaet acs 
MANITOBA 
Plantischools;.. 4... .ihcseck tee 
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Bay 2 [Eo AN SOs ee a 
ALBERTA 
Riant Schoolsa.naMeeiern ee (Wen 
Women 
Total, <7 Ree Sek ae 


PlantsSchoolsa.s con oss Sonat Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
4 Woy tS ee Om, eRe PR 


ComMPLETED 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING TRAINING FINISHED 
From From From 
April 1/43] pitt op | Emrolled | At. [April 1/43] In April 1/43) _In 
to July July July to to July 
July 31/43 July 31/43 July 31/43 
3,802 712 757 910 1,916 398 619 80 
3,428 748 845 849 1,889 563 367 80 
954 217 57 96 827 178 1G), | epcetete eects 
418 69 17 38 376 48 Brilittetaesnbyee 
8,602 1,746 1,676 1,893 5,008 1,187 1,006 160 
118 51 28 58 SBM ewe eee es 20 20 
18 3 5 7 TO ee ee te 1 1 
Sp lecare tera eeeres 13 13 bs Wan Fae it Roae mies Pm ea Welae att Puy |e ete ay 
OT Tle bamh eat 2 Dive Rta tecre ee ca alter tie one eiestte 2 ohare slGmre muereraene ens 
166 54 48 80 ‘ifs Se Iva Book Be 21 or 
35 (4M (ewer Ae ae 4 25 SIS tas SEN IeO NE Pera etans ee sel ee 
35 YF (a Sipe 2 4 25 Bi Nhat cap aise [ba talcesteraeetis ave 
1,234 121 334 300 162 47 561 57 
269 1 136 82 102 31 61 9 
5 (hou else PAR es hs Rr | Oa Rt lL SR al (edie ea RMR a ae LGM ce dae ters 
FN Wee SAS Ron yd (RIMS Aik 3 Al ECS cyte GS SP Wer eh ee en Dn Abe a. skeen 
1523 122 470 382 264 78 642 66 
2,346 533 383 540 1,649 348 Zoe ite evcdayets oe 
2,439 616 513 578 1,653 501 LS} 1 AOR Reicans 
807 211 44 78 715 UCT, Vee aves vetes ction 
397 69 15 36 361 FGM epee a tethirs stacal a ety hp 
5,989 1,429 955 Meo 4,378 1,074 AG? Within byte a 
De Wess eecaa le oe at SN 5, SR OS ed A UM Le tae rei bs Oiileee cae cate 
506 (fp 92 72 93 20 Dx 67 
533 72 92 d2 108 20 286 67 
Aes cgi ae lec ee oe estes Be cee cea Be ere: Epes 
158 51 74 84 23 11 (dl BR ee ee 
CN NPR ORE ny 12 8 a lem ears as 3 3 
38 5 25 26 Chl Perse rake 3 3 
103 Gb RG ech Beans 5 97 ila eewet ces eats 4 GA ai descent siete ake 
Ea eli ctcatioreeer sl lic cestctenscevetotal tions aearnereeeene DU ase a PGI secranabaks [iG 2:5, aatokatene a 
198 11 37 39 147 1 6 6 
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Of the schools approved, seven either never 
started at all or were cancelled for failure 
to adhere to the conditions. Thirty-three 
others have trained the required number of 
individuals and have suspended operations. 

During the period April 1 to July 31, over 
10,000 foremen, charge hands, supervisors have 
received certificates for attendance at one of 
the Foremanship Training classes. The activi- 
ties in this feature of the program have also 
slackened off during the vacation season. 
Many statements have been received from 
companies pointing to concrete benefits and 
results from participating in Foremanship 
Training. 

The plan to train secondary school students 
during the summer holidays for farm work in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan has not worked out 
very successfully. In Saskatchewan, less than 
150 had enrolled by the end of July, and in 
Alberta, the plan was cancelled altogether, as 
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requests for this type of assistance were 
received from only a few dozen farmers; and 
as the number of applicants was only slightly 
over 100 students, most of whom having 
already worked on a farm were not considered 
to need additional training. 


Training in Armed Forces 


An interesting development in the Army 
classes was the establishment of classes to 
study the Japanese language in British Colum- 
bia. This was provided to meet the requests 
from local Army officers. 


The classes for Air Force tradesmen showed 
a large increase owing to the inauguration 
of special emergency summer classes for pre- 
aircrew personnel. Thirteen special schools 
were opened for this purpose in addition to 
the ten regular schools in most of which the 
enrolment had increased. 


Recent Amendments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


Coverage of Act Extended—Changes in Regard to Benefit— 


Enforcement—New Contribution Regulations 


B ILL 136 passed by the House of Commons 
on July 17, and later approved by the 
Governor in Council, amends and improves 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940. 
The amendments which became effective on 
September 1, 1943, and now have the force 
of law, do not involve any change in the 
fundamental principles of the original Act. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
was formulated on the basis of the experience 
of other countries in unemployment insurance 
and, for this reason, the Canadian Act was 
by no means a new experiment. The recent 
changes which were made were deemed. neces- 
sary only because of minor administrative 
problems and new industrial conditions brought 
about by the war. 

The main features of the recent amendments 
are summarized below. 


Coverage of the Act 


1. Employment in Canada by a Foreign 
Government.—It is now clearly stipulated that 
employment. in Canada by a Foreign Govern- 
ment may be insured with the concurrence 
of the government concerned and the Com- 
mission. This amendment will remove doubts 
which have arisen as to the application of 
the Act to employees in Canada of the 
United Kingdom, Commonwealth Govern- 
ments and Foreign Governments. 


2. Employment by a Hospital or a Char- 
table Institution—Any group or class of em- 
ployees in hospitals or charitable institutions 
not carried on for purposes of gain may now 
be insured with the consent of the Commis- 
sion. Previously, employees of charitable 
institutions were not insurable, but in view 
of the fact that their remuneration was com- 
paratively low, many had requested that they 
be afforded the protection of the Act. 


3. Employment by Municipal, Provincial 
and Federal Governments—Persons in such 
employment may be excepted from the Act if 
they have been certified as being in permanent 
employment. Under this amendment the 
exception previously granted to Federal Civil 
Servants appointed under the Civil Service 
Act has been repealed and the insurability 
now depends on whether or not they have been 
certified as being in permanent employment. 
This change places employees of Municipal, 
Provincial and Federal Governments: on the 
same footing. 


4. Employment by a Public Utiltty—Em- 
ployees of any public utility are now insur- 
able, (except waterworks which have not been 
affected by this amendment). Previously, em- 
ployees of a public utility operated in connec- 
tion with a municipality could be excepted if 
they were certified as being in permanent em- 
ployment. This amendment will remove the 
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anomaly which existed in that these municipal 
bodies operate in direct competition with the 
private companies which were thus placed at 
a disadvantage. 


5. Change in $2,000 Ceiling—All employees 
are now insurable regardless of the amount of 
their earnings, unless their contractual rate 
of pay is on a semi-monthly, monthly or com- 
mission basis, in which case they are excepted 
if their annual earnings exceed $2,400. In 
determining whether annual earnings exceed 
this figure, payments of cost-of-living bonus 
will be included but not earnings in respect of 
overtime. The change in the ceiling was 
recommended by the Advisory Committee 
because many industrial employees were earn- 
ing in excess of $2,000 due to war conditions 
and were not therefore protected by the Act, 
except as provided by Order in Council P.C. 
10156 which has now been repealed. 


6. Employment in Remote Areas—A new 
section which has been added to the Act gives 
the Commission power to pass regulations 
excepting employment in any specified area 
in which there is inconsiderable insurable 
employment. There are many administrative 
difficulties in arranging payment of contri- 
butions and conducting inspections in the 
distant northerly areas of Canada. 


Determination of Coverage 


A new amendment provides that where any 
question arises as to whether a person was or 
was not employed in an excepted employment, 
that question shall be decided by the Com- 
mission. This amendment is intended to clear 
up any possible ambiguity as to the proper 
body to decide a question of coverage. 


Persons to be Treated as Employers 
in Certain Cases 


In any case or class of cases where employed 
persons work under the general control of 
some person other than their actual employer, 
the Commission may by special order provide 
that such other person shall, for the purpose 
of payment of Unemployment Insurance con- 
tributions, be deemed to be the employer. 
The person deemed to be the employer for 
contribution purposes may recover employer 
contributions from the actual employer. 


Benefit 


Establishment of Benefit Year—A “benefit 
year” is the period of twelve months begin- 
ning on the date on which an applicant for 
benefit proves (a) that he has paid contribu- 
tions for at least 180 days within the two 
years immediately preceding the date of his 
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application; (b) that since the commencement 
of his last benefit year contributions have been 
paid in respect of ‘him for at least sixty days. 
Of course, for the establishment of the first 
benefit year, subsection (b) does not apply. 
Previously, an applicant could not establish 
his second or subsequent benefit year unless 
he had paid contributions for at least sixty 
days subsequent to the last day on which he 
drew benefit wn his previous benefit year. 

The previous wording of subsection (b) led 
to some results which were not contemplated 
when it was originally enacted. 

The amendment cuts down the require- 
ment of sixty additional daily contributions 
to the extent that they need only be made 
since the commencement of the previous 
benefit year. 


Payment of Benefit. to Non-Residents of 
Canada—A new amendment gives the Com- 
mission authority to make regulations permit- 
ting, under certain conditions, the payment of 
benefit to persons who are non-residents of 
Canada; for example, a resident of Detroit 
employed in Windsor. 


Inspection and Enforcement 


Designated Officers May Administer Oaths. 
—Any officer or clerk appointed under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act who is desig- 
nated by the Minister for the purpose may, 
in the course of his employment, administer 
oaths and take and receive affidavits, declara- 
tions and affirmations for the purpose of or 
incidental to the administration or enforce- 
ment of the Act or regulations made there- 
under and every such officer or clerk shall 
have all powers of a commissioner for taking 
affidavits. 


Prosecution Against a Delinquent Employer. 
—A new amendment provides that for pur- 
poses of prosecution against a delinquent 
employer, any number of offences for failure 
to pay contributions may be included in one 
information or charge. 

Under this amendment, it is no longer neces- 
sary to have one information laid for each 
employee for each pay period. One informa- 
tion may include a series of similar offences. 

Another amendment provides that, in addi- 
tion to the fine or penalty imposed on an 
employer convicted of the offence of failing 
to pay contributions, a further penalty, equal 
to the amount of contributions he has failed 
to pay, shall be imposed and applied in pay- 
ment of such contributions in arrears. Previ- 
ously, although the payment of the additional 
penalty was credited to the Insurance Fund, 
it was not credited towards payment of con- 
tributions in arrears. The amendment thus 
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relieves the convicted employer of the double 
payment of contributions. 

Employers Required to Keep Records and 
Make Returns—The Commission may now 
require any person to keep such books, records 
and accounts that the Commission may direct 
and may require any person to make written 
returns of information deemed by the Com- 
mission to be necessary for the purposes of 
the Act. Failure to comply with any such 
direction or requirement of the Commission 
shall be an offence. 

Determination of Amount of Contributions 
Payable, Where no Records Kept—Where, in 
the opinion of the Commission, an employer 
has failed to keep such adequate books, 
records and accounts as would enable an In- 
spector of the Commission to determine the 
contributions payable by the employer in 
respect of each of his insured employees, the 
amount of contributions payable may be 
determined on the basis of 3 per centum of 
the total remuneration which has been paid 
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or which has become payable by the employer 
to his employees. 


Determination of Earnings—Where an em- 
ployed person’s remuneration is not pecuniary 
or is only partly pecuniary and the whole or 
part of such non-pecuniary remuneration con- 
sists of room and board or living quarters or 
any other consideration, the value of which 
has not been decided by mutual agreement 
between the employer and the employed per- 
son, the Commission may determine the value 
of such remuneration. 


New Contribution Regulations 


In view of the amendments to the Act and 
the many changes involved in the Regulations 
dealing with Contributions, the Commission 
has thought it advisable to revoke the regula- 
tions in effect prior to September 1 and to 
re-enact a new set of Contribution Regula- 
tions which were published in an extra edition 
of the Canada Gazette, dated September 3, 
1943. 


Recent Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Development of Staff Training—Insurance Registration—Claims 
for Benefit—Unemployment Insurance Fund 


EF IELD surveys undertaken by the Regional 

staff training advisers of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission have. been fairly well 
completed and much information has been 
compiled which will be of great value in carry- 
ing out the staff training program which was 
inaugurated by the Commission in May (L.G., 
June, 1943, p. 820: L.G. August, 1943, p. 1146). 
Staff training has become definitely an integral 
part of the operations of the local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices across 
Canada. The following are typical examples 
of training programs already instituted: 

In the Pacific Region “Enforcement Pro- 
cedure Conferences” were held at several 
points. These Conferences were attended by 
Managers of the Local Offices in the area and 
instruction was given in the enforcement 
procedure for the carrying out of National 
Selective Service Regulations. 

In the Prairie Region instruction was also 
given in enforcement procedure, in which Mr. 
Walsh and Mr. McLean of Head Office, par- 
ticipated. 

Following the successful three-day zone 
School held in Ottawa, attended by Managers 
of ten Local Offices in the district, similar 
Schools are being held throughout the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to embrace all Managers of 
Local Offices. The delegates gained a new 
vision of Staff Training responsibilities and 
possibilities and the whole work of Local 
Office operation received an impetus. 


A vigorous program was planned for a three- 
day Training course for the Women Super- 
visors of the Toronto Local Office. This 
Supervisor of the Women’s Division of this 
School was conducted by Miss M. Eadie, 
Local Office, assisted by Mr. R. Stevenson, 
Staff Training Advisor; Mr. J. W. Temple, 
Manager of the Office, and women holding 
executive positions in business. 

Special attention is just now being given to 
a course for the staff of the Women’s Division 
of the Montreal Local Office, where the tre- 
mendous volume of work demands a highly 
trained staff. Daily “on-the-job” training is 
given by Mr. ‘A. J. Trudelle, Regional Staff 
Training Adviser, and Mr. L. M. Bergevin, 
loaned from the Travelling Supervisors staff, 
and group conferences are held each day from 
4 to 5.30 o’clock, for the purpose of training 
the entire staff. 

In the Maritimes, Staff Training Commit- 
tees have been set up in most of the larger 
offices at least, including Moncton, Halifax 
and Saint John. A Training School was held 
for the purpose of clarifying procedure in con- 
nection with compulsory employment orders, 
which was attended by Local Office employees 
and the Regional Enforcement Officer and 
members of his staff. Mr. L. J. Curry, Staff 
Training Adviser for the Maritimes, was — 
assisted at this School by other Regional 
Officials. 
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An induction training course has been pre- 
pared and sent to the Regional Staff Training 
Advisers for distribution to Local Office 
Managers for their use in training new em- 
ployees. 

Visits to industrial plants by Interviewing 
and Placement Officers of Local Offices have 
continued to be fruitful. New placement 
opportunities are discovered and the interest 
of the Local Office officials is stimulated. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that at September 1, 132,088 employers with 
insured employees were registered, and 2,636,- 
826 employees had been issued with insurance 
books. 

The breakdown of employers and employees 
according to regions in which registration took 
place is shown in the following table:— 


TABLE I 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 
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Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
April 1, 1943 to July 31, 1943 was $379,501.37. 
In this period 10,021 claims were received at 
the five regional and four district offices of 
the commission, of which 7,610 were allowed, 
2,137 not allowed with 274 claims pending. 
(See Table II). 

An analysis of the 2,137 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers revealed the following rea- 
sons for non-allowance: 598 claims under Sec- 
tion 28(i) in which the claimants had insuffi- 
cient contributions; 116 claims under Section 
28(ii) in which 76 claims were not made in the 
prescribed manner and 40 of the claimants 
were not employed; 49 claims under Section 
28(i11) in which 388 were not capable of work 
and 11 were not available for work; 60 claims 
under Section 43 (a) for loss of work due to 
labour dispute; 26 claims under Section 48 (b) 
(i) for refusal of offer of work; 9 claims under 
Section 43 (b) (ii) for neglect of opportunity 
to work; 1 claim under Section 43 (b) (i) 
for failure to carry out written instructions; 
1,256 under Section 43 (c) of which 134 were 


Employers’ Insured discharged because of their own misconduct 

Establishments Persons and 1,122 for voluntarily leaving without just 
Region Registered Registered cause; 1 claim under Section 43 (d) for being 
Mearibimestiaa. Mdwantes 10.658 190.418 under 16 years of age; and 21 under Section 
@uehecwwe eld aT. uate 35 17] 862 539 43 (f) in which 15 were in class 0 contribu- 
Mabridualeln, Pawuet. 48.453 1014384 tions and 6 for other reasons. 
Pranries VPs tse MARE sa 24,714 337 678 
Daioh Gee. 13,092 231,814 PSEA EE UE TA, 

a During the period April 1, 1943, to July 31, 
Total for Canada .... 182,088 2,636,826 1943, there were 305 references and 46 appeals 
Tasie IT 


REPORT OF CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943 TO JULY 31, 19431 


(Inclusive of claims pending on March 381, 1943) 





Claims DIsPosal or CLAIMS 
Claims Received at 
Insurance Offices Received Insurance 
at Local Offices for Not : 

Offices Adjudication | Allowed Allowed Pending 
IM ONG LOND pactanrse ne aerate clei Serle ae bo I aw aaisleee ores 1,311 1,326 1,092 192 42 
IMontrealee ct e nee tee ere eo ita hates wn ie LAA Bolg 4,343 4,424 3,355 962 107 
NOS HONORE ONS cre cate Se MaRSiG ESA DS EUs cHel CERIN ate, RI a 1,464 1,382 913 440 29 
Jiro) a Koil Wants Acetone (eeiane: Aane AR). Ulan SAREE an Mia 175 164 - 107 40 17 

Tat eel aL BNA Tee Cor ORL IPL Cee Ae Lae Rc Eee ae 94 91 61 25 
VI Dep eer otr BEUN ne OR ery eis comes Nos ice Oe 1,074 1,058 772 243 43 
BAgKALOON Ma eee nt ra ole Setanta wine 360 74 306 61 7 

NC AT ON COM cree a AN Ve cata WN ek saris Sena oie cicks Sate Ako aus 442 438 360 70 
IVATLCOUVCL hee ct eran eee ies ss ee ie apn et SE dcr 754 764 644 104 16 
A NOUV UIER OE cbs ein Rei epae Ay LR ec SEE 10,017 10,021 7,610 2137 274 





1 Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942 to March 31, 1943, were published 
on page 653 of the May issue of the Labour Gazette. In this and succeeding issues the figures will be cumulative for the current 


fiscal year only. 
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made by claimants to Courts of Referees. In 
addition there were 10 references by insurance 
officers to Courts of Referees. Of the 471 
cases, (including 110 not heard as at March 
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31, 1943) 402 were heard, 34 had not yet been 
heard at the end of July, and 35 were with- 
drawn. The Courts of Referees allowed 104 
claims and disallowed 298. (See Table III). 


TaB.eE III 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO a ee PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943 TO 


REQUESTS FROM 


Covrt’s DEcISION 


Not CLAIMANTS Refer- Total 
Districts Heard ences by | Refer- | Not Yet! With- Heard 
Mar.31/43] Refer- Insurance | ences and| Heard drawn Dis- 
ences Appeals | Officers | Appeals Allowed | allowed 

Moncton......... 1 1 OR eee ene 18 1 2 15 2 13 
Montreal........ 64 130 11 1 206 16 “f 183 47 136 
Toronto sees. 20 85 19 1 125 9 18 98 26 72 
PONG OM SEN men eau arts manta queen A a em aL 3 10 1 2 if 3 
North Bay......| TUR Ec eH ies Ma aie Soha MOR AN AR oa ah 4 Pep IoD a ge PAU We ait Al 
Winnipeg........ 9 47 2 4 G2 a ee 4 58 17 41 
Saskatoon....... 3} 2 0k 0 EI ea FE Rote seateeians i 7 2 5 
Edmonton....... v4 15 5 1 28 3 1 24 7 17 
Vancouver....... 5 Di eye can Uae ieee 10 Dee oo as, Bia] cans sana 8 

TOTAL..... 110 305 46 10 471 34 35 402 104 298 


Appeals to Umpire 


Eight claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairmen of the Courts of Referees to 
appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) (ii). 
Permission was not granted in any of these 
cases. Three appeals were made by claimants 
or by associations representing the claimant 
and 1 by an insurance officer. 


Staff Changes Employment and Selective 
Service Branch, Department of Labour 


Changes were made early in September in 
the administrative staff of the Employment 


and Selective Service Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour as follows:— 


H. F. Caloren, who has been Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer for the Department, was made 
Assistant Director and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Branch. In this capacity, Mr. 
Caloren will. be a general adviser to the 
Director of the Branch, Mr. Allan M. Mitchell. 


R. G. Barclay became Assistant Director— 
Insurance. 

W. K. Rutherford was promoted to Assist- 
ant Director—Employment. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of July, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 


The report this month indicated a marked 
expansion in industrial employment, accord- 
ing to data submitted by 13,766 establishments 
employing a total of 1,845,284 persons at the 
beginning of July, as compared with 1,819,239 
at the beginning of June. A considerable 
proportion of the gain in employment at the 
date under review took place in manufactur- 
ing, in which the co-operating establishments 
increased their staffs by 11,924. Employment 
in most of the non-manufacturing divisions 
showed seasonal advances; except in trans- 
portation, these were generally below-average 
in extent. There were moderate gains in the 
mining of non-metallic minerals (other than 
coal), and in communications, services and 
trade, together with larger increases in trans- 
portation and construction. 


The index number of employment (based 
on the average for the calendar year as 100) 
was 183-8 per cent, as compared with 181-2 
revised from 181-1) in the preceding month, 
and 175-7 at July 1, 1942. 

Each month the co-operating firms furnish 
information concerning payrolls which is 
incorporated in this article. The per capita 
average weekly wage in the industries sub- 
mitting returns rose from $30.93 at June 1, 
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to $30.95 at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $28.49 at July 1, 1942. 


Employment conditions at the end of 


August as reported by Employment and 


Selective Service Offices.—Reports from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
give a brief survey of the employment situa- 
tion in various industries at the end of July. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces, and British Columbia. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, July, 1943.—From_ the 
Employment and: Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 


These reports for the four-week period 
July 2 to July 29, 1948, showed an increase 
of 2:4 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments as compared with those of the five-week 
period May 28 to July 1, 1943, and a gain of 
253 per cent in comparison with the month of 
July, 1942. Vacancies during the four weeks 
numbered 255,597, applications 226,622 and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
176,311. . 

The 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.— 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of August, 1948, the per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members was -4, as compared with percent- 
ages of -6 in July and 1-8 in August, 1942. 
The August percentage was based on returns 
compiled from 2,349 labour organizations with 
a total membership of 464,961 persons. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1943 
as Reported by Employers 


N conformity with the movement indicated 

in 21 of the last 22 years, there was con- 
siderable expansion in industrial employment 
at the beginning of July, when the 13,766 firms 
furnishing data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported a staff of 1,845,284, as com- 
pared with 1,819,239 at the beginning of June. 
The increase of 26,045 persons, or 1-4 per cent, 
(which was accompanied by a rise of 1°5 per 
cent in the indicated payrolls) was consider- 
ably smaller than that at July 1 in any other 
year since the outbreak of war, being also 
below the general average in the period from 


1920. Nevertheless, the index, at 183-8 per 
cent of the 1926 average, was exceeded only 
by that of 186-5 at December 1 of last year; 
the June 1, 1943, figure was 181-2 (revised from 
181-1), and that at July 1, 1942, was 175-7. 
Since the latest advance was rather less than 
usual for the time of year, the seasonally- 
adjusted index showed a decline, falling from 
181-2 at June 1, to 180-2 at the date under 
review; this is the third successive reduction 
in the seasonally-corrected index. 

A considerable proportion of the gain in 
employment at the date under review as com- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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pared with June 1 took place in manufactur- 
ing, in which the co-operating establishments 
increased their staffs by 11,924. These addi- 
tions were much smaller than at July 1 in 
either 1942 or 1941, but exceeded the average 
at that date in the experience of past years. 
In accordance with recent trends, most of the 
latest increase took place in plants turning out 
durable goods, in which the co-operating manu- 
facturers reported an additional 9,400 em- 
ployees; this was decidedly smaller than the 
gain at July 1, 1942. The largest advances 
were in non-ferrous metal and lumber plants. 
In the non-durable goods classes, animal and 
vegetable food, pulp and paper, beverage, 
petroleum and miscellaneous manufacturing 
groups showed considerably greater activity, 
but tobacco, textile and chemical works re- 
leased employees. 

Employment in most of the non-manu- 
facturing divisions showed seasonal advances; 
except in transportation, these were generally 
rather below-average in extent. There were 
moderate gains in the mining of non-metallic 
minerals (other than coal), and in communica- 
tions, services and trade, together with larger 
increases in transportation and construction. 
The expansion in the latter was unusually 
small for the season, being less than at July 1 
in any other year since 1920, with the excep- 
tion of 1921 and 1932. 
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Payrolls 


The payrolls disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at the beginning of July amounted to 
$57,119,522, exceeding by 1-5 per cent the sum 
of $56,265,170 reported by the same establish- 
ments at June 1. The existence of industrial 
disputes in some areas and industries, the wide- 
spread observance of the St. Jean Baptiste 
holiday in the province of Quebec, and the 
more general loss of working time due to 
vacations, affected the latest aggregate, and 
consequently, the average per employee. The 
latter, however, showed a slight advance, 
standing at $30.95, as compared with $30.93 at 
June 1. The average at July 1, 1942, had been 
$28.49, and at July 1, 1941, $25.49. The latest 
figure is the highest in the record of 26 months, 
with the exception of the April 1, 1943, aver- 
age of $31.14; the number in recorded employ- 
ment had then been smaller. 


In the period from June 1, 1941, the average 
weekly earnings of the typical employee of 
the co-operating establishments have risen by 
22-6 per cent. In this period, the cost-of- 
living index has advanced by 73 per cent, while 
increases in taxation and other expenses have 
also tended to offset a considerable part of 
the gain in the weekly pay envelope of the 
average wage-earner. Nevertheless, the em- 
ployment of additional members of many 


_ families has resulted in a considerable im- 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Ereut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate 
Payrolls 


MANUFACTURING 
Index Numbers of 


Per Capita 
Earnings 


Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings 


Employ- 
ment 





1943] 


provement in the financial position of a large 
proportion of the total population. 

From July 1, 1942, the general index of em- 
ployment has risen by 4:6 per cent, that of 
payrolls, by 12-5 per cent, while the per capita 
average earnings have shown a gain of 8:6 
per cent. ; 

If the statistics of employment and payrolls 
for financial institutions are added to those 
given above for the eight leading industries, 
the latest survey depicts the situation reported 
by firms employing a total personnel of 1,908,- 
607, as compared with 1,882,564 at the begin- 
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ning of June. The aggregate weekly payroll 
in the nine leading industries (viz. manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services, trade and finance), was $59,112,149, 
as compared with $58,232,686 at June 1. The 
per capita average in the nine industries was 
$30.97, a figure slightly higher than that of 
$30.93 at June 1. The average at the begin- 
ning of July, 1942, was $28.55. 

Table I summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at July 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at July 1 and June 1, 1943 


and July 1, 1942, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The Latest Figures are subject to Revision.) 
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Per Capita InpEx NUMBERS OF 
i eerie ise trea of pe Weekly Earnings 
‘Geographical an 1mployees eekly at Aggregate Weekl 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls Employment Payrolls if 
at at July 1, | June 1, { July 1, 
July 1, Sulvgils 1943 1943 1942 || July 1,| June 1, { July 1, } July 1, | June 1,/ July 1, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 159,859 | 3,987,677 | 28-51} 28-72 | 24-50 121-2 | 115-0! 116-3 | 159-3] 152-3 135-0 

Prince Edward Isl.. 2,183 52,704 24-14 23-21 21-65 104-9 101-1 109-2 119-3 110-5 111-4 

Nova Scotia........ 85,606 | 2,515,559 30-09 | - 29-91 24-94 121-0 116-4 118-9 162-8 155-8 136-6 

New Brunswick..... 54,070 | 1,419,414 26-25 27-05 23-92 122-9 113-9 113-4 155-2 148-4 133-4 
Quiebec.............. 583,655 |16,803,215 28°79 28-90 26-62 126-3 125:7 118-9 154-0 153-9 134-9 
Ontario.............. 751,282 |24,134, 904 32-12 31-98 29-96 114-2 113-0 111-9 136-1 134-0 125-1 
Prairie Provinces..... 191,839 | 5,866,681 30-58 30-51 28-58 110-4 108-0 108-7 129-3 126-1 119-5 

Manitoba...... oe La 90,752 | 2,744,860 80-25 30-06 28-47 110-9 109-2 108-5 126-8 124-1 117°3 

Saskatchewan...... 37,596. 1) 1,113,275 29-61 29-19 27-52 106-4 103-7 103-3 126-4 121-4 114-4 

Alberta tsee.). wtos ces 63,491 | 2,008,546 31-64 31-95 29°34 112-1 108-8 112-2 134-7 131-9 125-7 
British Columbfa.... 178,649 | 6,827,045 35-42 | 35-34 31-46 142-3 139-1 124-5 180-7 176-2 144-4 

CANADA........ 1,845,284 |57,119,522 | 30-95 | 30-93 | 28-49 120-1 | 118-4] 114-9 | 145-7] 148-6 129-5 
(b) Crrizs 
Montreab crs See's cates 287,463 | 8,645,620 | 30-08 | 30-50] 27-84 133-2} 132-4] 119-2] 159-4] 160-7 134-5 
‘Quebec City.......... 39,807 | 1,044,961 26-25 26-17 22-20 169-6 168-6 135-0 216:8 214-8 147-1 
BE GLONLO si tasrsanis s actos 250,665 | 7,982 549 31-85 31-51 29-64 127-1 126-1 118-5 151-8 149-1 133-2 
MO GER WE ds da crnci cies telat 22,213 597,674 26-91 26-60 25-48 111-7 109-4 106-4 130-6 126-5 118-9 
Hamilton Mie viMeletdaiesies 60,866 | 1,971,566 32°39 31-77 31-54 115-1 113-8 116-6 135-7 131-5 134-2 
Windsor Wes dhiatratera Relays 41,305 | 1,734,779 42-00 42-26 39-64 132-2 132-4 124-9 146-1 147-3 130-6 
Winnipeg........... Save 58,008 | 1,641,152 28-29 28-16 26:88 113-7 111-8 108-8 127-2 124-4 116-2 
Vancouver............ 87,688 | 3,003,779 34-27 34-41 30-89 172-9 169-3 147-8 228-9 225-3 178-4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
‘Manufacturing........ 1,182,859 137,391,532 31-61 31-62 29-16 134-8 133-5 124-7 165-1 163-5 141-7 

Durable Goods!.... 662,999 }28,066,410 84-79 34-80 32°33 156-0 153-7 137-0 194-2 191-4 160-1 

Non-durable Goods. 501,537 {13,668,068 27-25 27°32 25-38 115-8 115-4 113-5 134-6 134-3 123-0 

Electric Light and 

OWOD Syn. cecuelss 18,323 657, 055 36-84 35°69 33°89 96-0 93-6 99-9 109-7 103-6 105-3 
ORRIN Ne tae ta 44,403 | 1,154,581 26-00 24-58 21-67 93-7 92-8 107-3 125-2 117°2 124-4 
MENINGES stro whee oice kes 73,200 | 2,670,983 86-49 36°35 33-20 88-3 88-1 98-3 102-5 101-8 105-1 
“Communications...... 27,997 808,736 28-89 29-37 27°82 107-8 106-6 108-7 114-9 115-5 111-6 
Transportation........ 147,992 | 5,277,391 35°66 36:06 34-40 118-1 115-7 109-0 132-8 131-6 118-4 
Construction and f 

Maintenance........ 168,665 | 5,011,825 29-71 29-54 25-99 95-8 90-5 98-7 125-0 117-5 116-1 
IBSERVICCB Nie estes besos 43,115 803 , 579 18-64 18-53 17-27 112-9 112-3 108-1 131-5 130-1 117-0 
METROG gests fe ecg oe sie 157,053 | 4,000,895 25-47 25-31 24-32 96-6 96:0 97:4 107-7 106-4 104-6 
Elght Leading Indus- 

Lig CO er Senn enna 1,845,284 {57,119,522 30-95 30-95 28-49 120-1 118-4 114-9 145-7 143-6 129-5 
IGANCOES., sca bs ses 638,323 | 1,992,627 31-47 31-07 30-11 105-6 105-6 105-4 115-4 114-0 110-2 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries......... 1,908,607 [59,112,149 30-97 30-93 28°55 119-6 117-9 114-5 144.5 142-3 128-7 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus. lumber. musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with 


the exception of electric light and power. 
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areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at June 1, 1943, and 
July 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
that in the period for which data are avail- 
able, the number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment in the eight leading industrial groups 
has shown an increase of 20-1 per cent, while 
the aggregate weekly payrolls of those workers 
are higher by 45-7 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
July 1, 1948, amounted to 19-6 per cent, and 
that in payrolls, to 44-5 per cent. The explana- 
tion previously given for the much greater rise 
in the salaries and wages than in the numbers 
employed may again be stated:—(1) the 
growing concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and, in addition, there 
is a considerable amount of overtime work, 
(2) the payment of a cost-of-living bonus to 
the majority of workers; the rates at which 
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this allowance has been calculated have been 
increased on more than one occasion since its 
institution, and (3) the progressive up-grading 
of employees as they gain experience in their 
work. In certain cases, higher wage-rates have 
also been granted. 

The influence of the war has resulted in 
particularly marked expansion in employment 
and payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 
acceleration in the period of observation has 
been decidedly greater than in the non-manu- 
facturing industries; the index of employment 
in the former has risen by 34:8 per cent from 
June 1, 1941, to July 1, 1948, and that of pay- 
rolls has advanced by 65-1 per cent, propor- 
tions decidedly exceeding those elsewhere 
given for the eight leading industries. The 
factors stated above as influencing the general 
trends have had an even greater effect in the 
case of manufacturing. 

Employment and payrolls in the production 
of durable goods in the period of observation 
have shown especially marked expansion, there 
being an increase of 56 per cent in the index 
of employment and of 94:2 per cent in the 
salaries and wages distributed by the co- 
operating employers from June 1, 1941, to July 
1, 1943. Although there has more recently 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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June 1, 1943... 0.0. 181-2*| 175-3 108-3 195-5 153-7 197-8*| 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
JUL yal Oso ae coe ese 183-7 184-7 112-4 203-1 165-8 198-7 184-9 141-6 138-3 135-6 150-8 191-9 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economie Areas 
as at July 1, 1943.) 100-0 7-6 0-1 4-6 2-9 31-6 40-7 10-4 4-9 2-0 3-5 9-7 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 
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been a slackening in some of the non-durable 
industries, the index number of employment in 
this group at the date under review was higher 
by 15-8 per cent than that indicated at June 
1, 1941, since when there has been an increase 
of 34-6 per cent in the payrolls disbursed by 
the co-operating establishments. 
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In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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1Relative July 1 June 1 July 1 
Weight 1943 1943 1942 
+) Matohete le ior 64-1 228-5 224°2 209-5 
Bes ls oat Be 2-1 194-8 184-9 179-9 
0:2 127°3 127-1 125-2 
RITE 1-6 140-5 140-6 136-9 
Se tye 0-9 126°6 126-4 127-1 
sre oe eee ae 3°6 122-5 117-3 125:3 
BOs HRA a 2-0 103-8 98-4 116-1 
de satehapmareia os 0:5 106-2 106-6 112-9 
PMR S I cect el sPe 1-1 208-3 198-2 171-3 
She toa topos, oa 0-1 52-1 51-2 40-5 
SU uO ray Wa te 2:5 147-1 138-1 145-7 
ES LUN RA 4-5 132-2 129-2 134-5 
ipttatistentedts 2:0 122°3 120-2 127-7 
0-9 196-7 189-2 188-9 
1-6 123-0 120-5 124-8 
sieraualeiar oishanene 0-9 126-3 126-7 127-0 
7:4 158-7 161-5 166°3 
2-7 159-9 161-5 176°6 
1-3 117-0 119-8 128-4 
0-7 173-3 171-7 203-0 
0-6 554-0 552-5 583 °3 
132 143-6 143-5 139-0 
2-7 162-2 167-9 169-6 
0-8 167-5 169-5 169-2 
0-6 126°8 131-6 123-6 
Saletetre setae 0-6 218-8 211-8 238-8 
4°8 707°4 734-5 719-4 
eolpiereele eke ort 0:8 132-6 131-5 135-2 
cattare ate ieee 1-0 143-9 140-3 149-8 
sinbbets pike wets 2:3 302-7 296-2 252-7 
stanepans senate 25-5 344-7 343-7 291-7 
1-9 265°5 262°3 250°6 
1-4 249-3 247-6 254-9 
0:6 135-6 134-2 139-0 
9-8 285°7 285-3 240:3 
2:4 306-2 306°7 288-4 
4-5 1,563-4 1,517-9 1,074-2 
0:3 170-3 167-4 155-2 
1-1 316-8 316-9 294-9 
0-7 259-6 262-1 290°3 
5-2 456-7 465-9 401-9 
3°6 439-0 412-4 356-7 
0:9 211-9 205°1 199-7 
1-1 377-7 363-9 350-6 
2°4 148-3 146-9 169-8 
4-6 156-5 156-2 174-1 
1:3 88-8 89-0 93-4 
2-1 302-0 303-2 3858-1 
EP ie tier 2 0:6 162-9 158-0 162-3 
«ea eie aie eas 1:5 104-8 103-6 105-7 
tS Oo 0-4 133-2 131-5 123-9 
PAE Re 1-1 97-0 * 96-0 100-7 
ace oe 8-0 117-2 114-8 108-1 
cas olttorecaiattiote 2:2 168-2 166-5 155-8 
ave Hie eeres 4-5 103-2 102-3 95-6 
ai oten she oleae 1-3 111-3 102°8 101-0 
a tedap che Geeta ees 9-2 133-6 126-3 137-7 
ahh se eee 3-8 159-5 157-0 148-0 
Sue, sipleatae ohare 3°2 149-9 131-3 165°6 
patatyele a meses 2-2 92-3 90-7 101-6 
Mtoe Maser 2°3 193-0 192-0 184-8 
J eidatabe elatete 1-4 187:3 188-2 178-8 
at cee lavettieredets 0-9 202-7 198-4 195-2 
i ey tee 8:5 151-4 150-6 152°8 
«ohio teehee 6:4 158-3 157-9 159-7 
Sema aerate aes 2-1 133-6 131-8 134-5 
ge hhatsls whetelene 100-0 183-7 181-2 175-7 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. ate 
“Largely as a result of industrial classifications, a number of the indexes here shown for June 1, 1943, have been, revised. 
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age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect 
variations in the extent to which casual labour 
is used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course also an 
extremely important factor. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing—There was further expan- 
sion in manufacturing at the beginning of July, 
when the gain was decidedly above-normal for 
the time of year, although it was substantially 
less than that indicated at July 1 in either 1942 
or 1941. Data were compiled from 7,704 
factories with 1,182,859 employees, as compared 
with 1,170,985 at June 1. This increase of 
11,924, or one per cent, raised the index from 
224:2 at June 1 to a new maximum of 226-5 
at the date under review, when it was 8:1 per 
cent higher than the July 1, 1942, index of 
209-5. Reflecting the greater-than-average 
improvement recorded in the latest survey, the 
seasonally-adjusted index advanced, rising 
from 219-8 at June 1, to 221-9 at July 1. This 
is the first increase since January 1 in the 
seasonally-corrected index for manufacturing. 

As was pointed out in the June 1 report 
on employment and payrolls, the upward 
movement in manufacturing in the months of 
1943 for which data were available at the time 
of writing, provided employment for a much 
smaller number of additional workers than was 
absorbed in factory operations in the same 
period of either 1942 or 1941; the general gain 
from January 1 was, indeed, below-average in 
the experience of pre-war years. ‘Thus, the 
increase in the index from January 1 to July 1, 
1943, has amounted to 6:9 points, or 3-1 per 
cent, as compared with an average advance 
of 10 points, or 10-9 per cent, between those 
two dates in the period, 1921-1939. In the 
years, 1940-1942, the rise averaged 14-3 per 
cent. The slackening in the rate of accelera- 
tion shown in more recent months has largely 
resulted from the following main factors: (1) 
the further absorption of the younger workers 
in the armed forces (2) changes in production 
requirements which have developed as the 
war progresses, and (3) increasing shortages of 
materials and labour for civilian production. 

Continued and greater gains were reported 
at the beginning of July in the durable goods 
division; in this, 9,400 additional men and 
women were employed by the co-operating 
firms. Most of the expansion took place in 
the non-ferrous metal, iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus and lumber divisions, that in the 
first-named being particularly marked. The 
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index in the durable goods group, at 283:9, 
established a new all-time maximum. The 
latest figure was 15-9 per cent higher than that 
of 244-9 at July 1, 1942. Among the non- 
durable classes, animal and vegetable food, 
pulp and paper, beverage, petroleum and 
miscellaneous product factories showed the 
most noteworthy improvement. On the other 
hand, textile, tobacco and chemical plants 
released considerable numbers of employees. 
The losses in textiles were seasonal in char- 
acter, but rather exceeded the average at July 


1 in the experience of earlier years of the 
record. The index of employment in the light 
manufacturing industries as a whole, at 181-7, 
was fractionally lower than at the same date 
in 1942, the third month in succession in which 
the comparison over the 12 months has been 
unfavourable. 


The sum of $37,391,532 was expended at 
July 1 by the co-operating manufacturers in 
payment of services rendered in the week pre- 
ceding; this figure exceeded by one per cent 
that of $37,027,356 indicated at June 1. The. 
average per employee showed little change, 
being $31.62 at June 1, and $31.61 at July 1, 
as compared with $29.16 at the beginning of 
July, 1942. The latest figure was affected by 
the widespread observance of a religious holi- 
day in Quebec, together with a fairly general 
loss of working time resulting from vacations. 


The index of payrolls, based on the disburse- 
ments at June 1, 1941, as 100, was 165-1; this 
was slightly higher than the June 1 figure of 
163-5, and 15-4 per cent higher than that of 
141-7 at July 1 of last year. The latter increase 
has accompanied that of 8-1 per cent in the 
index of employment. The reasons for the 
disparity in the rates of gain have already 
been given. In the manufacturing industries, 
the upgrading of employees as they acquire 
experience is of especial and increasing impor- 
tance, tending to offset the effect of the large 
scale dilution of labour resulting from the 
shortage of workers which has become acute 
with the development of the war effort. The 
changing industrial distribution of the wage- 
earners in recorded employment has also con- 
tributed materially to the relatively greater 
gain in payrolls, there being a rising propor- 
tion of workers in the more highly-paid heavy 
industries. At July 1, 19438, such industries 
provided work for 56-9 per cent of all those 
engaged in manufacturing, exclusive of electric 
light and power, while at the same date in 
1942, the proportion was 53:1 per cent. The 
importance of this growing concentration in 
the durable goods group is emphasized by the 
fact that the July 1, 1943, average, at $34.79, 
was $6.76 higher than at June 1, 1941, while 
in the light manufacturing classes, the latest 
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average, standing at $27.25, has risen by only 
$3.88 in the 26 months. 


From the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been extremely 
marked advances in salaries and wages dis- 
tributed to persons employed in the chemical, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, miscella- 
neous manufactured product, electrical appa- 
ratus and tobacco industries. The advances 
in those industries have been accompanied by 
noteworthy, though relatively smaller gains 
in employment. In practically every case, and 
notably in the industries just mentioned, the 
per capita’ average earnings in the various 


branches of manufacturing were considerably | 


higher at the date under review than at July 1, 
1942. 


Many factors contribute to the differences 
found in the average weekly earnings in the 
various industries. Prominent among these 
is the sex distribution of workers in the various 
industries, a factor which is associated with that 
of age, the women workers, in general, tending 
to belong in the younger age groups, where 
earnings normally are less than among more 
experienced employees. The presence or 
absence of overtime work also substantially 
affects the per capita average earnings. 


Logging —There was a further but smaller 
increase in employment in logging; this was 
contra-seasonal in character. Returns were 
received from 498 firms having 44,403 
employees, as compared with 43,970 at June 1. 
The amount paid in weekly earnings at July 1 
aggregated $1,154,581, considerably exceeding 
that of $1,080,649 reported at June 1. The 
average per employee at the date under 
review was $26, as compared with $24.58 
at June 1, and $21.67 at July 1, 1942. As 
stated in previous press letters, the figures of 
aggregate and per capita earnings in logging 
do not include the value of board and lodging, 
frequently a part of the remuneration of 
workers engaged in bush operations. The 
high labour turnover in many camps is‘also 
an important factor in lowering the reported 
earnings; these differ greatly in various parts 
of the country, the average in British Colum- 
bia being decidedly higher than in any other 
province. 


The July 1 index of employment stood at 
148-3; as compared with 169-8 at July 1, 1942, 
there was a falling-off of 12-7 per cent, accom- 
panied by a gain of 0-6 per cent in the index 
of payrolls in the same comparison. 


Minng—A slight seasonal advance was 
indicated in mining at July 1. This took place 
in quarrying and the mining of various non- 
metallic minerals, other than coal; the extrac- 
tion of coal showed a further small reduction, 
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and there was also a falling-off in employment 
in metallic ore mines. The general increase of 
144 workers was below-average, being also less 
than that at July 1, 1942, when the index of 
employment in mining was higher by 11-2 
per cent. Information was tabulated from 466 
operators, with a staff of 73,200 at the date 
under review. The weekly payrolls disbursed 
aggregated $2,670,983, exceeding by 0-6 per 
cent the June 1 total of $2,655,254. The 
average per employee at the beginning of 
July was $36.49, as compared with $36.35 in 
the preceding period of observation, and $33.20 
at July 1, 1942. Since then the index of 
payrolls has fallen by 2:5 per cent, a decline 
which was considerably less than that of 11-2 
per cent in the number of employees. 


Communications—Further moderate im- 
provement was noted in telegraphs and 
telephones at July 1, when there was, how- 
ever, a decrease in the indicated payrolls; 59 
employers reported 27,997 employees and a 
weekly payroll of $808,736, as compared with 
27,677 workers and the sum of $812,821 paid 
in salaries and wages at June 1. The per 
capita average was reduced from $2937 at 
that date, to $28.89 at the first of July, as 
compared with $27.82 at the same date last 
year. The latest index of employment, at 
104-8, was fractionally lower than that of 
105-7 at July 1, 1942, but the index of aggre- 
gate payrolls has risen by three per cent in 
the year. 


T'ransportatton—Continued expansion was 
indicated in transportation at July 1, there 
being greater employment on steam railways, 
in local transportation and shipping and steve- 
doring. The general improvement rather 
exceeded the average for the time of year. 
Data were received from 589 companies and 
branches with a staff of 147,992 persons, as 
compared with 145,005 at the beginning of 
June. This advance of 2,987, or 2-1 per cent, 
raised the index to 117-2, as compared with 
114-8 at June 1, and 108-1 at July 1, 1942; in 
the latter comparison, there was an increase 
of 8-4 per cent, accompanied by that of 12-2 
per cent in the index of payrolls in the 12 
months. The weekly salaries and wages 
reported at the date under review aggregated 
$5,277,391, exceeding by $48,675 the total of 
$5,228,716 indicated in the last report. The 
per capita average fell from $36.06 at June 1, 
to $35.66 at July 1, as compared with $34.40 
at the same date in 1942. 


Construction and Maintenance—Employ- 
ment in construction and maintenance was 
brisker, but the additions to the working 
forces were extremely small for the time of 
year; only at July 1 of 1921 and 1932 were 
the gains lower than those at the date under 
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review. Building, highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance work showed 
moderate improvement. Information was fur- 
nished by 1,587 employers, with a working 
force of 168,665 persons, as compared with 
159,494 at June 1. The salaries and wages 
disbursed totalled $5,011,825, as compared with 
$4,711,380 in the preceding report. The per 
capita average advanced from $29.54 at June 1, 
to $29.71 at the beginning of July, as com- 
pared with $25.99 at July 1, 1942. The index 
of employment, at 133:6, was three per cent 
lower than at the same date of last year; the 
index of payrolls, however, has risen by 7:6 
per cent in the 12 months. 


Services.—F ollowing unusually large increases 
in employment at June 1, there was a rela- 
tively slight gain at July 1, when 6388 co- 
operating establishments indicated a staff of 
43,115 persons, 222 more than at June 1. The 
advance was reported largely in laundries and 
dry cleaning plants, while hotels and res- 
taurants released some workers. An aggregate 
of $803,579 was disbursed in weekly payrolls 
at the beginning of July, as compared with 
$794,976 at June 1. The index of employment, 
at 193-0, was 4°4 per cent higher than that 
of 184-8 at the first of July of last year; in 
this period, the index of payrolls showed a 
rise of 12-4 per cent. The per capita average 
advanced from $18.53 in the preceding report, 
to $18.64 at the date under review, as com- 
pared with $17.27 at July 1, 1942. Atten- 
tion must again be drawn to the fact that in 
hotels and restaurants, as in logging, many of 
those employed received board and lodging as 
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part of their remuneration; the former division 
constituted some 62 per cent of the total 
personnel reported in the service division as 
a whole at the date under review. Part-time 
work is also an important factor in the service 
group, particularly under wartime conditions. 


Trade-——There was a seasonal increase of 
slightly less than normal proportions in trade 
at the beginning of July, when the 2,275 
establishments making returns increased their 
staffs by 844 men and women, to 157,053. The 
weekly salaries and wages distributed by the 
co-operating firms totalled $4,000,895, an 
average of $25.47 per employee; at June 1, 
the reported payrolls aggregated $3,954,018, a 
per capita average of $25.31. The July 1, 
1942, figure had been $24.32. Since then, the 
index of employment has fallen by practically 
one per cent, but the payrolls have gained 
almost three per cent. 


Financial Instituttons—A combined working 
force of 63,323 men and women was employed 


Tah 


by the 753 co-operating financial institutions; ¢ 


this showed little change from the staffs at 
June 1. The weekly payrolls disbursed at the 
date under review amounted to $1,992,627, as 
compared with $1,967,516, paid on or about 
June 1. The per capita average rose from 
$31.07 at June 1, to $31.47 at July 1, as com- 
pared with $30.11 at July 1, 1942. The index 
of employment in financial institutions, at 
122-6, was practically the same as that of 
122-4 at the same date of last year, since when 
the index number of payrolls has advanced 
by 4-7 per cent. 


Employment Conditions at the End of August as Reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 


6 hee following abstract of regional sum- 
maries of reports from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission indicates that 
employment conditions across Canada at the 
end of August were as follows:— 


Maritime Region 


The men procured from the Armed Services 
were of very considerable help to the farmers. 
Wet weather had delayed haying in some 
areas, where the crop was still standing, some 
of this would be lost. 

Fishing operations continued at high peak; 
it gave promise of remaining very active for 
some weeks; catches and prices were good. 
The fish processing plants were operating at 
capacity. 

It was reported from one area that a large 
lumber company was requested by the 


Dominion Government to supply 2,000 cords 
of fuel wood in the next forty days. An order 
was placed for fifty woodsmen and every effort 
was being made to procure the men. 

Fire broke out in No. 12 colliery, Inverness, 
and mining was stopped. The men released 
were quickly absorbed at other coal mines. 
A strike involving a large number of men was 
reported from another mining area, but the 
men returned to work pending a decision 
which was expected in a few days. 

Special attention was directed toward replac- 
ing men by women at all possible points in 
manufacturing industries and considerable pro- 
gress was made. Paper products output was 
maintained at high level. Some paper mills 
were doing war work in the machine shops. 

There was a general shortage of carpenters 
for construction work. One large construction 
firm placed an order for twelve women to do 
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stencilling, nailing, gluing and spray and 
brush painting. A course of instruction would 
be given and the women allocated to the work 
they were best qualified to do. If this experi- 
ment proves successful, many more women 
will be employed by this firm. 

The railroads reported a shortage of men 
for section crews and other maintenance work. 


Quebec Region 


Harvesting was generally late; this condi- 
tion left some farmers available for temporary 
work. At a few points there were requests for 
farm labourers. Several canneries stated that 
the vegetable crops in their districts were poor 
in quantity and quality. 

Over 7,000 bushmen were requested on larg 
orders; not all of these were needed for fuel- 
wood contracts but vacancies for fuelwood 
cutters were mounting. The only men avail- 
able for this work seemed to be farmers after 
harvesting finished. 

The gold mines were still losing miners; 
the base metal mines around Rouyn needed 


600 men. The chrome and asbestos mines 
were operating smoothly on a 24-hour 
schedule. 


Food processing plants at Hull reported 
conditions good, but Montreal’s food ware- 
houses, flour mills and packing plants con- 
tinued to have a high labour turnover and 
shortage. At Port Alfred, unskilled labour 
continued to drift away and the pulp and 
paper output was dropping. Textile mills 
were very busy. At Drummondville a grow- 
ing reluctance was noted for work on the late 
shift (6 p.m. to 440 a.m.) and efforts were 
made to change the hours to suit both women 
workers and employers. 

Welders, machinists and toolmakers were 
needed at Montreal’s aircraft plants and ship- 
yards. In Quebec the shipyards received many 
trained assistants from the Youth Training 
Plan but Levis faced the loss of more than 
200 students. Search for potmen for aluminum 
plants continued with improved results. Lay- 
offs in construction at St. Hyacinthe and 
L’Ile Maligne resulted in a quick transfer of 
workers. In Montreal only high priority was 
filled. 

Railway traffic was heavy, repair gangs were 
working in most districts. 

There was an improvement in the supply 
of waitresses and kitchen help for hotels in 
Montreal and Quebec, but hospitals and 
laundries remained very shorthanded. 


Ontario Region 


Many farmers desired to go to the Prairies 
to help with the harvest, an ample number 
was assured. At St. Catharines the peach 
picking began, a fair crop was looked for. 
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Offices in Northern Ontario reported an 
acute shortage of bushmen, loggers and pulp 
cutters. Sawmills were operating with reduced 
crews. 

Sudbury required many underground work- 
men, miners were also needed at Perth. 
Hamilton transferred several coal miners to 
Western Canada coal fields. 

Employees laid off by one of the depart- 
ments of the Massey-Harris plant at Wood- 
stock were placed on similar work with other 
firms. The DIL. at Oshawa needed 600 
women. National Fertilizers at Ingersoll ap- 
plied for 20 Japanese labourers. Unfavourable 
weather prevented a steady flow of fruit and 
vegetables to the canneries, only a small part 
of the tomato crop had ripened. Airplane 
plants were generally shorthanded. At most 
offices orders increased sharply, due to students 
returning to school. . 

At Kapuskasing surfacing on the Trans- 
Canada highway was hampered by wet 
weather. Labourers were still required at 
Decew Falls, and for highway work near 
Ingersoll. Windsor needed 30  bricklayers. 
Barrie had orders for labourers, roofers and 
carpenters for military construction. B.A. 
Oil required 150 labourers for new plant con- 
struction at New Toronto. Kingston ship- 
yards were extending their plant and required 
both labourers and mechanics skilled in var- 
ious shipbuilding trades. 

Truck drivers for heavy hauling and coal 
delivery were in demand at most offices. 
Stratford had orders for the railway Bridge 
and Building department. Sault Ste. Marie 
required firemen and deckhands for lake boats. 


Prairie Region 


In Manitoba many soldiers were place! on 
farms for the harvest season, but many vacan- 
cies remained unfilled. The harvest was 
generally well advanced with threshing in full 
swing. Saskatchewan reported the harvesting 
well under way, with a great demand for 
experienced stookers; some experienced women 
were referred to this work. Where conditions 
permitted combines were used. Weather 
conditions were generally good and many 
Ontario harvesters would be needed. Alberta’s 
crops were filling out nicely but it would be 
at least ten days before. harvesting would 
commence. 

Fuelwood cutters were very scarce, the 
demand being only partially met. Woods 
operators feared a big shortage of men for 
autumn operations. Prop cutters were needed 
to keep the mines supplied. 

The mining industry in Northwestern 
Ontario reported an acute shortage of help 
with no improvement in sight. Steep Rock 
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Iron Mines required underground and surface 
drillers for tunnelling. Estevan required un- 
skilled mine labourers. Alberta needed quali- 
fied coal miners. Coal production increased 
but poor housing accommodation was the 
bottleneck. 

Flour mills operated three shifts, but more 
husky men for the shipping departments were 
needed to permit full output. The Canadian 
Car and Foundry, Fort William, took on 
workers steadily. Pulp and paper mills 
required unskilled workers. The packing 
plants were still short of husky labourers, and 
men for the skilled trades. Sheet metal 
workers and turret lathe hands were required 
for industrial plants. Canning factories were 
in full operation. 

From transportation companies many orders 
were anticipated since many students would 
be leaving Lakehead vessels and returning to 
school. Railways urgently needed labourers 
for track and maintenance work. Locomotive 
firemen, were also needed. The introduction 
of women as street car operators in Winnipeg 
met with success, and they will be placed in 
garages and maintenance departments. 

Building was active at Steep Rock, common 
labourers were in demand. In Saskatchewan 
skilled tradesmen and labourers were required 
for military projects. Contractors engaged 
on the new Edmonton airport had 1,200 men 
at work and needed more carpenters and 
labourers. 

Waitresses and kitchen help were badly 
needed. Clerical help was asked for by the 
grain industry. There was a steady demand 
from banks, 
for experienced bookkeeping machine oper- 
ators. Six women were placed as porters with 
an express company as an experimental group. 
A number of girls were transferred to Small 
Arms Limited, Toronto. 


Pacific Region 


With the assistance of students, Emergency 
Farm Labour Service, and casual help from 
local army units, agriculture had no immediate 
problem except for permanent farm help. 
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Fruit and vegetable harvesting had gone 
smoothly. The canneries were busy but the 
peak of fruit picking was a week away. 

The acute shortage of loggers continued 
except in one or two interior districts where 
Japanese labour was being used effectively. 
Many camps without a reserve of logs faced 
a curtailment of milling operations. The main 
shortage of men was fellers and buckers. In 
Prince George area the shortage was very 
acute, but it seemed likely that some opera- 
tors there would be successful in securing 
Japanese labour in the near future. 

A- few more men were employed in the coal 
mines on Vancouver Island, but in other 
fields little progress was made in securing 
additional coal miners. Base metal mines 
required skilled miners and some unskilled 
labourers. The C.M. & 8. Company’s mercury 
mine at Pinchi Lake was still short of men 
and Bralorne’s mercury mine at Takla Land- 
ing had not come into production. Fifty 
students were soon to leave Kimberley mine. 

The demand for large numbers of journey- 
men tradesmen continued from engineering 
plants and foundries in Vancouver and New 
Westminster. Marine electricians were sought 
by Vancouver and Victoria shipyards. The 
vacancies for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
were very numerous at the shipyards of 
The aircraft 
industry required many workers but con- 
centrated upon the recruitment of women. 
Plywood manufacturers increased orders for 
unskilled workers to replace students and 
teachers about to leave their temporary em- 
ployment. Carpenters and building trades- 
men were badly needed on high priority work 
at Vancouver and Prince Rupert. Construc- 
tion labourers were required for wartime 
housing and airport construction in Prince 
Rupert and Prince George. 

Railway companies sought section men and 
extra gang maintenance men. In Victoria 
some firms were training women bus drivers. 

Restaurant workers were in heavy demand, 
and Vancouver, Victoria and Prince Rupert 
reported vacancies for competent stenogra- 
phers and women clerks. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


July, 1943 


USINESS transacted by Employment and 

Selective Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
four-week period July 2, to July 29, 1948, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed an increase of 2:4 per cent 
over the previous five-week period May 28 
to July 1, 1943, and a gain of 253-3 per cent 
over the month of July, 1942. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work, registered at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. In viewing the graph it will be seen 
that the trend of the curve of vacancies in 
relation to applications took a slight down- 


1943] 


ward course, while that of placements followed 
an upward trend. The ratio of vacancies to 
each one hundred applications was 112-8 dur- 
ing the four weeks ending July 29, 1943, in 
contrast with 114-6 in the previous five weeks, 
May 28 to July 1, 1943, and 83-3 during July 
of the previous year and the ratio of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications was 
77-8 as compared with 70-9 in the previous 
period and 48-6 for July, 1942. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the four- 
week period July 2 to July 29, 1943, was 
10,650, as compared with 11,600 during the 
previous five weeks and with 3,567 in July last 
year. 
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During the period July 2 to July 29, 1943, 
the offices of the Commission referred 222,958 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
176,311 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 172,508, of which 
112,521 were of males and 59,987 of females. 
while placements in casual work totalled 3,803. 
The number of vacancies reported by employ- 
ers was 166,547 for men and 89,050 for women, 
a total of 255,597, and applications for work 
numbered 226,622, of which 139,735 were from 
men and 86,887 from women. Reports for the 
four weeks May 28 to July 1, 1943 showed 
336,388 positions available, 293,597 applications 
made and 208,032 placements effected, while 
in July, 1942, there were recorded 92,719 
vacancies, 111,269 applications made and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications————_——_- 


Vacancies - - = - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 


inn 


EEE 
HEHE 


STURnBUEERBLGED 


OS talc talai chal atc aectalaicchalala taal 
1942 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the period under review was 9,443 in com- 
parison with 10,124 during the previous period 
and 4,280 during July a year ago. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during the four weeks end- 
ing July 29, 1948, was 7,846, of which 7,188 
were in regular employment and 158 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 7,174 during the 
previous five weeks ending July 1, 1943. Place- 
ments in July, 1942, averaged 2,079 daily, con- 
sisting of 1,819 placements in regular and 260 
in casual employment. 





54,049 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1933, to date:— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
MOSSE Dalat waaeo 3 as 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOSER fcc gta ely ot sae 3 223, 564 182, 527 406, 091 
CSO Le cmy a eihen ety. ans 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
NOSOMR Go aa vals ste 217,931 113,519 31,450 
LOS Tim AAS usta nes o0 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
DOSSER Vit vr eewe stones hos: 256,134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOS Oita dicts Meee areas suocare 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
TOSORR |. cc ea Neen atcconor' 320, 090 155, 016 475,106 
OARS 5 MAA et cxreed 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
DAZ as Sah sca: 09,9 85, 638 895, 621 
1943 (830 weeks)....... 1,107,427 34,841 1, 142, 268 
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Offices 





Prince Edward Island..................200ce00- 
Charlottetown ei eae oc Mente rs ee 
SUMINOLSI COM sik coke sidenic  bisie aig Mies syetetersy tee 


Nova: Scotia sso. bh ec ene e POSE ANS 
AN HOTS Ge fie aioe is feloia g aie is atnintoialatelets\s apeuet tisha easiate 
BSPIU CO WALOL asc lets sin cisvcneese ote cm aferelevers erslaiees 





ATV OTPOOM ie ae ier chee aoa meiiMentcb Crael ates aaa ate lcls 
New Glasgow iin cd dae aileais o Wivemiatetele etahetabetsl ae 
New Waterford soe 2s esac isos erelelae tee eta 
PICEOUR Te eters c telat tre ate Gea tetes ae talents ale wistatete 


SV ONEY a ees ere tnetee MAL cie sie T atom cient stata ee 


BAC URE eee enn ele attra le alotbnne tate sloannteer: 
Campbellton ye eee OU aOR team hatin eae tae 
DBro baa thisYot_y cca) e Weve ian he HAUSE mamta Weaes Fee Rmepas ae 8 Ag) iP 
IFGGSFIGLON: ils nee oe cree eee Stoelaiatniea ieee 
Manton phe Bk: cob kh Bice SR AUR eae ie cea 
a Wass ox 0) 5 OMe ait NON SERRE aA es Pali OA aN Hope) a kale 





UEC Oe ei Riise ciote-e Stores Se ateie cb cialelevebts stele ae 


MBDeslOm ee Cee milo lets sa diate alan wtatete betes ® ake laustaretets 
BA Outs MUL sa Sule, ci eoisierttornaiciereiae le meeneelete sae 
He sSe il ay Wo 009 RAs MUNN IBRD TR Ri a a hs ie HE 
Buckingham oe Wye Sys ei ate ey mete 
Campbells Bay Wie ie sie cinecvere oe ols itiesse este iste lo ake 
Caraanecalun seller. Sacre gna mer Renae pe ea: 


seem owes eee eee eseereseeceereseseoeeoeeeeseseeee 


Lachine 


Mongolia (5 techs cts) salawioecraneeloemeaaeis eee 
TOUISOVILO UR for riase oe cn te een cer 


Le ANTIC Hy oe) te coe eee rare RIN WN Os 


MOn tm agen y-Vem in iiic ais rarcienateoeiato ns levekoeete bie eeiaiels ais 
Montmorency sie g aie sts taieslenaton ct ceteteloninaics 
MON brea Hkissnteiunrateial laravaccte hay erarchehs noua avaraletuitets 
INT COLE Gees Se Ne ie EE UC RMN re LO 


OG ALTO WEIN A eee PCy ik Un 2 AMAR i 
Quahee ae OR Ee ars teu ee RG MN RUC oo 


PRmouskis See Pe ok, eR) lon nie 8 
Riviereau Loupe. is... ees toler v a cle ciclocninkeeiaye 
Roberval Haye ieee ore eae ane: eet ele 


Ce ca 2 





Vacancies 


during end of 
period period 
551 281 
369 212 
182 69 
10,909 12,606 
424 - 235 
384 421 
360 341 
508 138 
622 919 
3,632 5,556 
92 78 
550 1,093 
130 478 
1,052 904 
734 705 
421 255 
55 59 
38 227 
1,183 282 
136 266 
370 536 
218 113 
5,336 6,683 
50 193 
282 355 
256 1,764 
354 176 
18 307 
1,386 584 
149 46 
2,472 2,299 
69 504 
117 82 
183 373 
82,719 84,533 
82 52 
111 86 
292 697 
505 299 
236 130 
764 846 
262 680 
742 1,039 
1,756 2,684 
135 54 
128 121 
359 706 
481 134 
62 10 
206 201 
336 226 
812 655 
206 134 
973 151 
1,325 1,671 
561 480 
414 101 
819 496 
895 13278 
bail 105 
198 41 
3,335 2,634 
158 146 
219 518 
203 120 
198 15 
44,465 43,486 
23 7 
104 86 
916 642 
145 191 
4,430 7,650 
102 102 
850 669 
555 642 
164 118 
495 1,454 
65 268 


Applicants 
Regis- 
tered | Referred Placed 
during to oe 
period |vacancies| Regular , Casual 
798 603 564 5 
574 407 365 5 
224 196 OO aa act copiers 
8,849 8,518 7,014 66 
513 514 SOE A Rrsica scueee 
105 95 LOU Wepre yerters 
260 194 DOT aac hinveee 
204 195 RAST Mia te UE eet 
287 233 206 ee cars 
2,866 3,042 DeSGOuat wee Mee: 
(3 49 BY Ai Posie tae 
218 187 197 1 
112 110 LO Sid bose ob dee 
1,053 1,112 924 29 
101 4 SO ht areata ak 
390 394 342 1 
53 46 AG RRA ie 
54 54 SSA Se hee eae 
1,608 1,481 1,002 35 
300 166 LOOM atescrce ss 
371 337 259 nen ens 
282 261 SIO Ge ee 
6,288 5,501 4,410 91 
284 267 pipet val Bie Been GRY jt 
485 301 322 44 
376 741 PAS Une | Reem eee te oa 
334 855 DOS Al eiectentes 
70 70 HR IS Abin es 
1,896 1,410 1,193 32 
183 151 DEO i fwisle cists dese 
2,286 2,035 1,553 15 
155 82 BON erretenis axe 
48 35 7) bee lei chae Was ca 
171 104 LOS Peewee 
67,760 63,003 51,884 299 
92 94 77 
124 96 4 77 
401 252 DA teal Vees TARO 
392 305 DOB ails steerer 
331 173 AW Aten | AR Bee Mess ae 
54 43 Sey Hee ausecte 
550 531 G Aco bee ceekae at ake 
936 888 D166. Wonton aaence 
1,476 1,569 ML OUOU HE peeve sens 
490 501 ASO Te a ee 
120 122 5 as ea Se sie 
247 182 LBSe Ute See se 
600 545 485 hl aoe gees 
81 53 OBA otereteahetacets 
174 192 Yi heah eerie 
360 314 260s | ose cae 
1,003 925 790 5 
162 184 126 3 
1,548 1,197 TVS Sur lectern es 
1,027 1,182 962 8 
432 431 398 
425 424 344 
1,045 746 610 
767 736 OORT eectcetdas 
233 193 1 Oar POE ER AIR 
188 314 AWA he ae eee EET 
1,276 1,224 1224), MAN eee 
370 347 BOO BLA Ves cranes 
208 197 LOT Spee Sey. 
318 197 L7S Wiehe sao 
300 227 20D A teen 
29,574 28,522 224,123 114 
77 23 OOM eects artes 
173 175 (Se bec 
852 929 MOB A cm eis ers 
427 419 2835T) Teese. 
5,171 4,736 SAS wl aey ah ain. 
107 9 ped inl Wk CTI ota 
801 1,041 770 78 
626 576 DGD Wilitesi as cties 
161 218 dE ea] (abst, aie 
879 848 562 1 
57 34 PAR erie Male Ra 








—_———— | | | | | eS 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ——_——__—___—_————_| end of 


period period period |vacancies| Regular { Casual period 


eee | ef ee | ee | | | 




















Quebee (Cont.)..............00 aoe aisie Wels Biellein els 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................ ht soive bea 210 0 210 210 DEO be dds B's 0 
DB GpELVACINGNS Mine ce tactic cies cle oa erie Nes Severe 694 562 510 501 453 5 124 
BES POAT tarts ters ererciers 5 Shad aac are Lae oleae 468 216 892 609 ALLS eee ootee 174 
Bt SOTOMOcna 5. ccich ever ans PUL BORE Lean AS: 396 274 503 331 284 Gi Na lee teen 100 
Bt Josephid “Almay decects videleaicnias ssiiatae: 651 164 775 741 COTEN leer were 99 
Stor Phoreseks Ahi accle sc caeiiaaice seo weiwereant 1,749 2,001 367 328 DAH Wied (Bide ey abe ge 67 
Bhawinigansalle. vn.) so vleicw)s chert pire aye sine es sits 1,308 230 1,735 1,432 PDE SE || aun aed 420 
Sherbrooke.............. Forte  Sreke aestaraic’s ee Ba conelerels 241 1,343 ieZol 929 6 226 
568 1,068 865 SOM MMe eye rsa Nes 399 
147 516 373 SO Mra tera «'otets 110 
1,028 2,286 1,439 TE GSbe eee eare see 599 
1,158 285 278 QSSio eee cee 82 
931 859 703 OTe Heke titers ete tye 370 
4,774 1,416 1,675 BSH al bal eda Ob ial 836 
419 360 bine lid 9 alin PAT D uh Remote BALA 170 
85,011 81,862 84,024 64,479 1,166 225466 
102 151 171 TGA eas eae ts 28 
570 471 450 402 1 14 
557 640 715 550 10 146 
Bracebridge......... Satsteans Avae Pease alee sc ost ahs 475 230 379 400 rth Wy TA Beare 100 
BIAIMOLOM Meese os cece asom eee hist ae cet 417 1,056 358 360 Bioe leeew ads 116 
SLARtLOLG pics oricts iacias de ce hee dtacde neue ae setae 1,158 1,836 1,258 1,271 1,037 11 224 
Brockville..... brostoterieser hers: eat ote: apave tofayer ele wl ateig shevaearete 248 151 338 400 251 3 166 
Warloton Places 29; cise clas s deo suns sere are eerie 86 66 119 99 LY gl ie eke Uh al 17 
COLE H ov 00 alpen ae Albers aay, aie ahaa iis FA 717 601 717 722 561 16 523 
Cobourg Re cue) epee a ates dovelenteneiorctecc taemuarets 115 By 195 188 154 2 34 
Collingwood 252 418 209 207 DOTA asa ston 32 
ornwall 1,056 212 1,406 1,090 1,098 3 193 
Dunnville 91 137 LOZ ee Sar en ye att. 5 
TOR ar em rars Bane S Sie Lr SAP ASS atc 61 51 84 62 (eh sy els lec 15 
1 OGY cag (hob a Ra arale IePt es Selcerge ae UNAMID RD gla ARN 279 851 290 290 Psa eet sa ae 39 
MOLGE TANCES: ¢ iets cle stores ce elisis tie sloass wre Bice 346 328 328 251 PANS hts aN as en ea 99 
Tier nine Ubts% 04 Caregen AAR = SAR a PS eal 2,734 4,322 1,219 1,204 1,036 14 301 
Gale Mee Oe wratesiot Gideneda beeia eborevo eine le Wega waves: 692 1,025 709 799 BSSime lsat deat: 209 
GananOdueree ns ce Neshinide os bie eats eetalt neste: 162 70 156 147 LAR ee: 30 
KQOGOTICH «cscs cnisiee e soete e's smiaeecs Sisters 0 weaehaiere © 224 113 313 233 Pp He) Welds Fuh te A 64 
AE GEOL TAU eitepate tio ie cele teroreis slevebovs creteusr galore n ateraievsls 649 682 738 664 BAGH Nerval. 106 
iginiltonapres avon tacte so ois ts Slats eceraslot Osean 6,161 4,114 5,534 6,677 4,677 51 596 
PIA WKESDULY «cote oh lie cite test evle-s alee sictuele’. 235 222 309 305 AGH hl Le Melia ge 98 
ANP OTSOML er racy aa cis stavsiege es hia skh avohataysiecoieisie tedden 196° 196 219 212 Se oR aes 45 
WGAPUBKASING so co sce copcrote sis a dale sieeve eee p 571 1,246 395 400 OOO Py ciate cess 140 
WCOHOTA ee oe ce ee eee 234 644 251 226 TSH eee yy ee 97 
FIN SACOM |) beaded jo ales as ohtabe ouster el ehere aiataha,dtebe! wien aketons> 1,319 1,419 1,201 1,554 939 8 519 
RPK ANG RKO vac oh «satis: o's as ctetacite dere Sete 613 597 988 634 615 1 254 
itchener-Waterloo: ioe. 5 neg e mache eee as eeleals 1,229 1,001 894 1,197 892 5 132 
154 114 196 180 1S ll piers ne 73 
172 51 179 214 DONS Nea eirerd sacs 47 
124 79 170 151 LOD oN eat isae 4 
2,919 2,668 2,730 3, 263 1,993 171 721 
417 4 433 458 BDO leer ae 130 
222 213 142 263 ISTE ver ohaeee: 34 
69 110 127 80 GOeF lo cesesatorsiacs 26 
INOW LOCONtO se. seek eset: ee RAE BR aHi te 3,762 4,254 1,336 1,309 O01 Wee remtar ore 433 
IN TAD AT ACH CLIO riNvedsi sane oae cee skcleeysrtlele ceovale ePetap atts 982 633 1,059 1,116 (7a! 4 249 
NORE HE IS Vire a5 terse eiciaeyeng ts whevsiathtoin Gaye'nvennlets's #rolaie = 1,452 1,124 1,113 973 940 22 629 
Onanpevalle. ot. cocci nce he oma wees delsieianes 82 40 64 51 62 1 12 
(OV STIG EME Ayano aes ham gube es Beano c BSG Reamer teers Side 426 529 523 426 321 15 112 
COSA WAE rece co elerecob chelates ehetadds| etitetsiesieleved sismetes 1,445 1,367 1,581 1,322 1,091 32 687 
EGR WEE rite fare eter obese tele cctharstetare nae gale erase 5,266 2,566 5,839 5, 087 4,324 111 650 
Owen Sound. eel ae hs cet ete siaig we seeia te > 563 338 O20 542 394 6 143 
ZEISS ot stale ove cies ete oatafa teteyscnihos eens see 8 74 71 80 68 DSR eran cetera ee 74 
PAL: SOUN Gees sr acaielesecatars ate oite whee we rele gee eiers 272 83 453 269 BIaL Poets ceterete 174 
IPEMbrOKer hie Hickoehs sla eailee es nike Shed slowares 471 347 453 348 SOG tance. 147 
OU UBD. 2 5 Stee clo. « svare  etaecrabalate sty mica Sie, stoned acolo aer’ 140 120 157 146 148 3 39 
IPEtErDOLOUg ier sce ceaee creates Nees a eee « 870 1,259 719} 810 GZ6F en rts eee 201 
DEAE Ole te Roe BOOS SEE ON RS ED DOT a eT ac 484 291 190 180 167. 22 51 
IP OTA TERUR horas al treats hele sate suse alas sen 6 ENO 1,256 2,667 1, 206 1,039 972 2 769 
Ore COLbOrMenasstee erste cele e toclee ch eaicn ee ais ers PT) 182 422 306 DOS ae lecotetoss fetter 145 
POrtvELOpe sare ceetictn cen lay ra tle INS Sines s wiorers 141 81 211 198 140 1 22 
IPTORCOGU A ae ce aihe ns, te Bc oaisicte aie nates nian sinwinslean 183 208 243 245 Pa BaP ere oe 52 
ERGWIFOW 7 hice ieee dieters ec eloleetclanates wisltrevecas it 205 132 162 243 167 1 264 
St. Catharines 2,213 1,672 1,869 2,602 EGLO es 2 §21 
Bt MOMS jcauscclaccins ccasia siete seis onl ae mitalsiesie 533 432 623 756 556 11 168 
Sarnige eee ties Saree Sate ess Peden « 2,594 2,065 1,406 1,343 T3640 ees sees 575 
Baulé:StosMariety.c4. see euse sc eete science eee 1,206 1,877 1,527 1,484 1,328 2 117 
PIIMCOGR tek co ates cin eau a loca ae slrceuy sissy ene 433 139 502 522 431 1 73 
Binitha Ballgtemsessesec ce rose stinsetas ne cts s oes 150 67 162 146 TAG is. conc 27 


BEPAEIOPOs, «cts: icra seb Mote h costae cee. ove} 307 349 436 473 316 31 296 
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Vacancies 
Offices 
Reported | Unfilled 

during end of 
period period 

Ontarie (Con.) 
Deurzoon Balls 3. Urey gar wicks eiaaesetelerene sole sek 92 66 
1,863 2,372 
1,166 
21, 251 
3,448 
431 
195 
420 
Woe erie eee ee i daece eee sy paid elotane eTereta aie ee ca ite 1,325 1,274 
WHOSE OTs cui aih te ec) eeu Ione ANe erties as aN oamley 1, 268 1, 186 
IW BOR eas torte Charen has Sieve rate neato Mire camer cee ters 4,967 3,334 
4 fo Vay by oy ed comm DAE UG in chai AG SAID pe A i ear at en 280 435 
A VENT UL HGL (ESE Mem ta itt ANUS hiv Aa sean ANA ANIA eRe Ira 11,486 8,469 
ASAT COM ee hehe lane sol Sa Aa ate ore ae etsrerete te 561 565 
PDD IN bp use kes outs Metlats Aer oe eee ER sen te anaes 218 162 
EM Bb ail ah Kove entyelhir ae Unset AN, aia AND AN yea Ee Ae ins eo 412 335 
IROrtaAret a rayTlOs Be aretee rn cc uns cya atveraletevstesere elers 365 295 
POUR ay a ek mnt Mla ateasi gt aa che ial aetna! a ioia’'sVaate a stans 142 57 
PETG PASC ee Se Bia radia tats crektlo aunlan ct aly te fous as 247 208 
Wiki pee courte Mentor rmlee cite aoheerete lava see oes 9,541 6,847 
BaSMACCMe wae eae ais tel corals Grete eae vale 6,061 4,272 
POSS MELISS ei se ei NS cise hele evans Svaleonie mist eharera 168 385 
ME ORG Wik etic ele ce ceiis slate abil ova iate lal oosreht reulatats 835 536 
North Battleford 197 117 
Prince Albert 557 470 
Eevee wy URMEY NORAD A aa OL Aka a tes ag Cals ord Mahe. Ta log 2,128 1,487 
Baga toons cay Melee eee a ides aiatet aes rae miata 1,675 917 
Swift Current 170 55 
NAUSEA GF ero HM AAA AD LENE SEEM LHRH CA IMM HR ALES ap AD A 118 175 
PRODI E OME Ie Ce cesta ROME Grane tgtene IU gane aes 203 130 
EDEL ERs ee cedar ocean tia cratoielmieniee arate ce aresniene ane 12,671 8,290 
STRAT IVA OTE ee Ua ae Wi uiebein aleve che avateriere’s orton einilal eines 210 449 
BEEN gh ARES UAT Ah if ABI IORI aay i lonse gr oe Mg ai 3,872 1, 948 
POrumnellarr Oey SMe GUN, kw ak ee eat ear le eae 263 410 
PUGINONGOM Garey Ll ere ace letetiie cictece aires a eer e as 6, 782 4,135 
EGS OM ASI BUY 6) SRAM tig tadeiiara etal seal aaacetee Nee ate chee ae 171 337 
Mat nridgoa( {ie oe ileiachale eo or ceale susie oraiagle: aye, clers 807 505 
Medicine Hat anh easel 2 ae wrneltatels cts a eveinenes 425 262 
PROC Gore ues oes mn te anne aate Dalat) Maa tacaia 141 244 
24,044 
332 
624 
764 
188 
337 
198 
167 
461 
685 
58 
461 
PEIN CE UG COTE OD ects aia sle ie dee erent e aC et aie sane 681 924 
LINCO ERUPOLG Pca hyasieoupieselotes cei elevate rate aiaielone wale 1252 1,356 
EET COCOM aie aisle eR sale WH Shalaele Seleke eae atria: 215 309 
oh ye WT ea aa ra AR M9 MUA Me UR, aay he i UR 470 462 
WANCOUVODT! ice aice i cere Cacti Meera celal 20,768 13,933 
Wancouvier NORLD se ccnics cee cece cee tases 180 
BVIGIMON ee Titer eur Cave Scie tM meet Apa ara A! at 377 255 
WACLOTIARN wien eon Bre) Acta t a Lidar Sale ranis mtenetaia te cleat 2,231 2,350 
CAT AM DO ee Rye alae ae alae tiee eae eae siete 255,597 | 234,189 
1 Fe RAUL Re TR MA PAN Ui AS jai nl fo ara 166,547 | 165,329 
NV OTITOM decree chic becottire aici ee een acne re 89,050 68, 860 


Regis- 
tered 
during 


period 


1,857 


226, 622 


139,735 
86, 887 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


704 
2,148 


2225958 


138, 498 
84,460 











Applicants 
Placed 
Regular | Casual 
15S ice eee 
1,231 38 
1,384 22 
16,327 293 
PAGES NWN PBEM BINA AS 
BOG Tecnu asec 
DG a Mere ha/ce tetera ts 
DUO Apr 
PA Rrra 
(aay: pa bana evesbansinfes 
3, 299 192 
SOS Stee anee 
8,704 791 
BOG abuse eRe 
LGD Salieri psec: 
206 3 
DRO a ecvaisheseetnce 
136 2 
ASS cl ene wea 
7,339 786 
4,466 264 
Taal tees 
591 16 
1H (ts IN eit 
418 7 
1,492 82 
1, 289 152 
TOO ene 
GU eet aes 
207 7 
9,352 586 
Da ea We cre ws Ae 
3,207 211 
TOS Neo eae ee 
4,620 367 
65 2 
612 6 
BODIE ere cera: ane 
LSet deterce 
21,635 595 
APGUR aks peters 
ZGG Wises aie 
SCSI Ahananiee te 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons, who are unem- 
ployed because of sickness, or who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades are not 
counted as unemployed, while reports from 
unions making returns vary from month to 
month with consequent variations in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only, to the 
organizations reporting. 
Returns were tabulated at the end of July 
for 2,349 labour organizations, in which the 
total membership was 464,961 persons. Of 


employment levels, as these percentages 
declined from -3 to -2 and from -6 to °4, 
respectively; little or no change took place 
in the other groups. 

In table 1 the unemployment percentages 
are shown by provinces. At the close of July, 
these figures ranged from -1 per cent in Nova 
Scotia to -7 per cent in Quebec. As will be 
observed in the table, employment in Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Alberta showed note- 
worthy increases over the previous month, 
while in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan there were gains of lesser 
degree; the unemployment percentage of -1, 
as indicated in British Columbia, remained 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


PERCENT 
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these, 1,821, or a percentage of -4 were unem- 
ployed, to a large extent temporarily, in com- 
parison with percentages of -6 in June and 1-8 
in July, a year ago. The Dominion unemploy- 
ment percentage of -4 was the lowest attained 
in any month in the trade union records since 
these reports were placed on a monthly basis, 
as from January, 1919, and was identical with 
the previous low, which was recorded at the 
close of the second quarter, in 1918. The 
moderately higher employment level shown 
in July resulted largely from improved con- 
ditions for union members in the building and 
construction trades, as the percentage of unem- 
ployment in this group declined from 2-8 to 
1:4. In addition to this expansion union 
members in the manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries reflected slightly higher 
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unchanged. As compared with the situation 
in July, a year ago, conditions were very much 
better for union members in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, while 
in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, there were fair employment in- 
creases. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade unions in the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. At the close of 
July, these percentages ranged from -1 in 
Halifax, Saint John, Regina and Vancouver 
to -7 in Montreal. Although not many mem- 
bers were involved in the changes, employ- 
ment levels were substantially higher than in 
June in Saint John and Edmonton, as the per- 
centages of members, without work in these 
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cities stood at -1 and -2 in comparison with 
percentages of -7 and 1:3, respectively. The 
percentages of unemployed members in Mont- 
real and Winnipeg were slightly lower at -7 
and -:6, thus reflecting minor employment 
expansions. The percentage of those without 
work in Halifax, Regina and Vancouver was :1 
' in each case, while in Toronto it was :3; the 
employment levels for these cities remained 
unchanged. In comparison with the situation 
in July, of the previous year, impressive 
employment expansion was indicated in Mont- 
real, where the percentage declined from 5:0 
to -:7. Noteworthy increases in available 
work were observed, likewise, in Halifax, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton, while 
minor improvements were reflected in reports 
received from unions in Saint John, Regina 
and Vancouver. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1938 to date. 
The curve in July continued to move in a 
downward direction, reaching a new low and 
thus reflecting the highest employment level 
of the year to date. In comparison with July, 
a year ago, the point of the curve was much 
lower, thus indicating substantial employment 
expansion since that period. 

For the manufacturing industries 854 reports 
were tabulated, having a combined member- 
ship of 267,514 persons, of whom, 553, or a 
percentage of -2 were without work in com- 
parison with percentages of -3 in June and 
2-1 in July, a. year ago. As compared with 
the preceding month, unions of papermakers, 
union members in the printing and publishing 
trades, woodworkers and members in the gar- 
ment trades, attained slightly higher employ- 
ment levels; very little unemployment was 
apparent in any of these occupations. Leather, 
chemical, soft drink and unclassified manufac- 
turing workers, registered minor increases in 
activity. The percentage of those without 
work among union members in the iron and 
steel trades, metal polishers, etc. and hat, 
cap and glove workers which, in each case 
stood at -1, remained unchanged; less than 
-1 per cent was indicated as unemployed for 
bakers and confectioners; this was identical 
also with that shown in June. Among those 
unions, in which the members were fully 
engaged at both dates were cigar and tobacco, 
textile and carpet workers, butchers, meat and 
fish packers, fur, rubber, jewellery, clay, glass 
and stone and mineral products workers. 
Among electric current employees, etc. a very 
slight employment contraction was indicated. 
In comparison with conditions in July, a year 
ago, garment workers, which group includes 
both men’s and women’s clothing workers, 
were much better employed, as the unemploy- 
ment percentage for these members was down 
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from 10-5 to -1. The employment levels for 
union members in the iron and steel and 
printing and publishing trades were consider- 
ably higher also, as the percentages of those 
without work declined from -5 to -1 and from 
1-6 to -°2, respectively. Among unclassified 
manufacturing workers and leather workers, 
noteworthy advances in available work were 
noted, as ‘the percentages of those without 
employment were down from 9:6 to 3:0 and 
from 9-7 to 5:0, respectively. Among those 
union members reported as fully engaged at 
both dates were soft drink, cigar and tobacco, 
textile and carpet workers, butchers, meat and 
fish packers, rubber, jewellery, aluminum and 
mineral products workers. 


Returns were received from 59 unions of 
coal miners having a total membership of 
20,182 persons, all of whom were reported as 
working in comparison with an unemployment 
percentage of -3 in June; no unemployment 
was indicated in July, 1942. As in June, union 
members in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia were reported as fully employed, 
while in Nova Scotia and Alberta the slight 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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advances in available work were sufficient to 
attain full employment. 

For the metallic ores group, reports were 
tabulated from 4 unions, having a combined 
membership of 10,109 persons. Of these, 28, 
or a percentage of -3 were reported as without 
work. This percentage was identical with 
that of June; no unemployment was shown 
in July, a year ago. 

Returns were received from 9 unions of non- 
metallic mineral workers, with an aggregate 
membership of 3,813 persons, of whom, 126, 
or a percentage of 3:3 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 2-8 in June 
and 2:9 in July, a year ago. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 209 reports, showing a total 
membership of 35,096 persons. Of these, 493, 
or a percentage of 1-4 were unemployed in 
comparison with percentages of 2°8 in June 
and 4-2 in July, 1942. In comparison with the 
previous month, noteworthy employment 
expansion was in evidence among carpenters 
and joiners, as the percentage of those with- 
out work in this trade was down from 2°8 
to 1:8, while plumbers and steamfitters and 
hod carriers and unclassified building workers 
indicated improved conditions, also; very little 
unemployment prevailed in these latter groups. 
For the comparatively small membership of 
granite and stonecutters, the percentage of 
unemployment declined sharply, thus reflect- 
ing a much better situation. The percentages 
as shown for steam shovel men, bridge and 
structural iron workers and electrical workers 
were respectively, 1:2, -3, and 0, or full em- 
ployment; these were slightly lower than in 
June, thus denoting minor gains in activity. 
Wood, wire and metal lathers did not record 
any unemployment at either date, while for 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, the 
percentage of those without work remained 
unchanged at -l. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers indicated that 3-9 per cent of their 
membership was unemployed; this was slightly 
higher, thus reflecting a minor contraction in 
work. In comparison with returns tabulated 
in July, a year ago, pronounced betterment 
was observed for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and hod carriers and unclassified 
building workers as the unemployment per- 
centages dropped to 3:9 and -2 respectively. 
Noteworthy expansion in work available was 
indicated likewise for carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
plumbers and steamfitters. The percentages 
of unemployed members among steam shovel 
men, bridge and structural iron workers and 
granite and _  stonecutters showed marked 
declines, thus reflecting pronounced employ- 
ment advances; but, as these memberships are 
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comparatively small, the changes did not 
influence the situation in the building trades 
to any great extent. Among electrical workers 
and wood, wire and metal lathers, there were 
minor gains in activity, which were sufficient 


to attain full employment for both groups. 


In the transportation industries 883 reports 
were tabulated, having a combined member- 
ship of 83,348 persons, of whom, 334, or a per- 
centage of -4 were without work, in compari- 
son with percentages of -6 in June and 1:1 
in July, 1942. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership, indicated slightly 
better conditions, as the percentage of those 
without work, declined from :6 to -5. Among 
the smaller memberships, such as navigation 


~workers and teamsters and chauffeurs, etc., 


minor increases in available work were 
recorded, while among street and electric rail- 
way employees, less than -1 per cent of the 
membership was without work; this percent- 
age remained unchanged. In comparison with 
conditions in July, a year ago, much higher 
employment levels were manifested among 
navigation workers and steam railway em- 
ployees. A very minor increase in available 
work was noted among street and electric rail- 
way employees, etc., while teamsters and 
chauffeurs did not report any unemployment 
at either date. 


For the retail and wholesale trades, returns — 
were received from 12 unions, having a total 
membership of 2,418 persons, all of whom 
were employed, as in the previous month and 
in July, a year ago. 

For unions of civic employees 111 returns 
were tabulated with a total membership of 
12,382 persons. As in June and in July of 
last year the unemployment percentage was 
negligible. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
reports were tabulated from 145 unions, in 
which the combined membership was 12,835 
persons. Of these 116, or a percentage of -9 
were unemployed, as compared with percent- 
ages of -8 in June and -7 in July, a year ago. 
In comparison with the preceding month, the 
unemployment percentage of -2 for both 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
was slightly lower in each case, thus reflecting 
minor employment advances. Hotel and 
restaurant employees had an unemployment 
percentage of 3-1 which was indicative of a 
minor recession in available work. The per- 
centages of those without employment among 
theatre and stage employees and unclassified 
workers were 1:1 and -1, respectively; these 
were slightly higher, thus manifesting reduced 
activity on a small scale. In comparison with 
the situation in July, 1942, theatre and stage 
employees and stationary’ engineers and fire- 
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men reflected appreciable increases in avail- 
able work, while for barbers the percentage 
of employed members remained unchanged at 
-2. Unclassified workers reported a very minor 
employment contraction, while for hotel and 
restaurant employees there was a noteworthy 
recession in activity, as the unemployment 
percentage was up from -2 to 3:1. 

Returns were tabulated from 2 unions of 
fishermen, in which the total membership was 
2,750 persons, of whom, 5, or a percentage of 
-2 were without work, as compared with full 
employment in June, and -4 in July, 1942. 
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Reports were received from 5 unions of ]um- 
ber workers and loggers, in which the total 
membership was reported as 4,605, all of whom 
were fully employed, as in the previous month 
and in July, a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces, the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive 
and also, the percentage of unemployment for 
July of each year from 1932 to 1941, inclusive 
and from July, 1942, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the months included in table I. 


Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain 
and the United States 


Great Britain 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1943, summarizes the July employ- 
ment situation in Great Britain as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at July 19 (exclusive of 
19,349 men who had been classified by inter- 
viewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary 
industrial employment) was 48,521; those 
registered as on short time or otherwise 
temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 742; 
and those registered as unemployed casual 
workers (being persons who normally seek 
their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 
numbered 973. As compared with April 12, 
the latest date for which comparable statistics 
are available, the numbers wholly unemployed 
showed a decrease of 2,695, those temporarily 
suspended from work showed a decrease of 11, 
and unemployed casual workers showed a 
decrease of 896. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at July 19 were 22,608 wholly unemployed 
(exclusive of those, numbering 604, who had 
been classified by interviewing panels as un- 
suitable for normal full-time employment), 
376 temporarily stopped, and 38 unemployed 
casual workers. Of the 22,608 wholly unem- 
ployed, 613 had been classified as unable for 
good cause to transfer to another area. As 
compared with April 12, the numbers wholly 
unemployed showed a decrease of 2,945, those 
temporarily stopped showed a decrease of 183, 
and unemployed casual workers showed a 
decrease of 103. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances included in the 
foregoing totals for July 19 was 47,201, as com- 
pared with 55,679 at April 12, and 70,342 at 
July 138, 1942. 

United States 

The total number of workers in non-agri- 

cultural establishments in June 1943, was 


38,328,000, which was 1,663,000 more than a 
year ago, and about 66,000 more than in May. 
The gain over the month reflects the addition 
of almost 100,000 workers to the manufacturing 
division and 62,000 to the transportation and 
public-utilities division. The only sizable de- 
cline (99,000 employees) was in construction 
and was brought about by the completion of 
many Federal construction contracts. 


Industrial and Business Employment —There 
were 13,778,000 wage earners employed in all 
manufacturing industries. Nearly 8 million of 
these, or 58 per cent, were in industries closely 
associated with the production of munitions— 
generally the metalworking, chemical, and 
rubber industries. A year ago, 51 per cent of 
manufacturing wage earners were in _ these 
industries; and in June 1939, the ratio was 
36 per cent. 

Among the nine durable-goods groups, only 
iron and steel and furniture showed declines 
over the month. The largest increase was in 
the transportation-equipment group, as a 
result of continued expansion in aircraft and 
shipbuilding. Employment in this group was 
2,270,000, an increase of 29,000 over May 
1943 and of 827,000 from June 1942. 

Among the non-durable groups, only the 
food group showed a sizable increase in em- 
ployment over the month. Seasonal increases 
in canning, the beverage industries, baking, 
and slaughtering and meat packing raised 
employment in the food group to 951,000, a 
little more than 4 per cent above May. 

Both the anthracite and bituminous-coal 
mining industries reported declines in employ- 
ment in June, owing to the strike situation. 
Employment in both these industries was be- 
low the June 1942 level. The anthracite 
industry employed 3,300 fewer wage earners, 
and the bituminous-coal mining industry, 
56,000 fewer workers than in June 1942. The 
total number of wage earners employed in 
both coal-mining industries in June was almost 
453,000. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the janie of Canada in 1943 


HE Parliament of Canada, during its 
session which opened on January 28 
and closed on July 24, passed an Act. to 
provide for appointment of a Council to pro- 
mote Physical Fitness, amended laws relating 
to unemployment insurance and the deduc- 
tion of income tax from wages and made pro- 
vision for a special war supplement to old age 
pensions. 
Unemployment Insurance 


Amendments in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act 1940, which came into force on 
Proclamation, September 1, 1948, include 
within the scope of the Act all workers em- 
ployed by the month or year whose remunera- 
tion does not exceed $2,400 a year and also 
all workers, not otherwise excepted, who are 
employed by the hour, day, week or on piece 
rates, regardless of their rate of pay. A 
number of changes were made to facilitate 
operation of the Act. These amendments 
are dealt with on p. 1268 of this issue. 


Income Tax 


The Income War Tax Act amendments 
provide for a ‘“pay-as-you-earn” plan and 
continuation of deduction of the tax from 
wages and salaries at the source. Provision 
is made for collecting 95 per cent of the 1943 
tax in this manner. One-half of the 1942 
tax on income of taxpayers other than Ccor- 
porations is to be forgiven, except income 
from investments exceeding $3,000. The re- 
maining half of the 1942 tax is to be collected 
this year but income and National Defence 
Tax payments made in 1942 are to be credited 
against the revised tax liability for that year. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Minister of Finance announced in the 
House of Commons on July 24, that an Order 
in Council would be issued under the War 
Measures Act to provide for a special war 
supplement not exceeding $5 per month to 
old age and blind pensioners. The Order was 


passed on August 10. The supplement is to 
be paid by the Dominion and the Provinces 
on the same basis as the pensions, 75 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively. 


Council to Promote Physical Fitness 


The National Physical Fitness Act, which 
will come into force on Proclamation, is based 
on a recommendation of the Select Committee 
on Social Security and provides for a Council 
of not less than three nor more than ten 
members to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council and charged with the duty of 
promoting the physical fitness of the people 
of Canada. For this purpose the Council 
may assist in the extension of physical edu- 
cation in educational institutions, encourage, 
develop and correlate all activities relating 
to physical development through sports and 
athletics, train teachers, lecturers and instruc- 
tors, organize activities to promote physical 
fitness and provide facilities for them, and 
co-operate with provincial organizations, estab- 
lished for the purpose, in ameliorating phy- 
sical defects which can be remedied by exer- 
cise. Where a province establishes such an 
organization and undertakes to develop a 
plan for promoting physical fitness satis- 
factory to the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, the Minister may, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, give 
financial assistance in carrying out the plan, 
the amount in any year not to exceed an 
amount which bears the same proportion to 
$250,000 as the population of the province 
bears to the population of Canada, or one- 
half the money actually expended by such 
province, whichever is less. Payments to the 
provinces and expenses of the Council are to 
be paid out of a special account in the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to be known as the 
National Physical Fitness Fund. The Minis- 
ter may refer to the Council, for inquiry and 
report, any matter relating to the operation 
of the Act. Annual reports are to be made 
by the Council to the Minister and by the 
Minister to Parliament. 
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Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Housing—Old Age Pensions—Seamen and Pilots—Minimum Wages in 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Quebec—British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boilers in Saskatchewan 


NUMBER of Orders in Council relat- 

ing to labour supply have been passed 
recently and are summarized in the Man- 
power Section. They are listed below. Two 
regulations concerning unemployment insur- 
ance have been rescinded following proclama- 
tion of the recent amendment in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. A wartime increase 
in old age and blind pensions has been author- 
ized. The Government’s scheme for convert- 
ing large houses into apartments in crowded 
areas has been extended to Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, Brantford, Montreal and Quebec 
and its scope has been expanded in Ottawa. 
The Orders in Council governing the payment 
of war bonuses to persons serving on Govern- 
ment vessels in war zones have been amended. 
Candidates for a mate’s certificate may now 
count training at St. Margaret’s Sea Training 
School in Hubbards, Nova Scotia, as sea 


service. Changes have been made in the 
pilotage rates of the British Columbia and 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, Pilotage Districts. 

In the provincial field, British Columbia 
has revised its minimum wage orders govern- 
ing men and women in the shingle industry 
and provided for overtime rates. Nova Scotia 
has revised the minimum wage orders apply- 
ing to women in laundries, dry-cleaning and 
dyeing establishments and in hotels and restau- 
rants, and Quebec has renewed the order 
relating to the manufacture of wooden boxes 
and other wooden objects. Poisoning from 
certain specified processes involving the use 
of a volatile solvent has been added to the 
list of compensatable diseases in British 
Columbia. Saskatchewan has reissued its 
regulations governing steam boilers and refri- 
geration plants. 


Dominion 


Housing 


The Government’s scheme for meeting the 
housing shortage in certain areas by con- 
verting large ‘houses into apartments has been 
extended to Hamilton, St. Catharines, Brant- 
ford, Montreal and Quebec and the munici- 
palities contiguous to these cities by Order 
in Council P.C. 6812 passed August 30 under 
the War Measures Act. In addition the 
Minister of Finance has been authorized to 
acquire additional houses for conversion in 
Ottawa. Earlier Orders in Council put the 
scheme in effect in Ottawa, Vancouver, 
Victoria and Toronto (L.G., June and July, 
1943, pp. 859, 1031). 


Old Age Pensions 


Order in Council P.C. 6367 passed August 
10 under the War Measures Act authorizes 
the Dominion Government to enter into sup- 
plementary agreements with the provinces to 
provide for a special wartime increase not 
exceeding $5 a month in old age and blind 
pensions (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 1068). The 
maximum, pension payable has been raised 
from the $240 a year stipulated in the Old 
Age Pensions Act to $300 and the amount of 
income which old age and blind pensioners 
may have before deductions are made from 
their pensions has been reduced by $60 in all 
cases. A blind pensioner who marries a 
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blind person may now receive a maximum 
pension of $150 instead of $120 but deduc- 
tions will be made if his income exceeds $170 
a year. 


Seamen 


War Bonuses—Two Orders in Council of 
August 4 modify the policy regarding the 
payment of war bonuses to officers and men 
of vessels operated by Government depart- 
ments. Orders in Council of August 19, 1942, 
and January 13, 1943 (L.G., 1942, p. 1045; 
February, 1943, p. 267), authorized the pay- 
ment of such bonuses to personnel of vessels 
of the Department of Transport and of the 
Fisheries Protection Service of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries while these vessels are 
operating in areas designated as war zones. 
The amount of the bonus was fixed at 25 
per cent of the basic wage of the officer or 
rating concerned. 


The bonus payable to unlicensed personnel 
on Department of Transport vessels has now 
been raised by Order in Council P.C. 310/6181 
to $1 per day with a maximum of $25 per 
month, effective August 1, 1943. Another 
Order in Council provides for the payment 
of a bonus equivalent to that now paid to 
personnel of the fisheries protection vessels to 
the officers and crew of fisheries patrol vessels 
of the Department of Fisheries. This bonus 
is to be paid from April 1, 1943. 
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Mates’ Certificates—To overcome the 
shortage of certificated mates, a new regulation 
(P.C. 6214), passed August 6 under the War 
Measures Act permits trainees at St. Mar- 
garet’s Sea Training School in Hubbards, 
Nova Scotia who obtain a Certificate of 
Training to count each 13 weeks’ period of 
training as six weeks’ sea service. The 
Masters’ and Mates’ Regulations relating to 
examinations for certificates (L.G., 1936, p. 
1134) require candidates for a Mate’s Home- 
Trade Certificate to have 86 months’ sea ser- 
vice and for a Second Mate’s Foreign-Going 
Certificate they must have four years in 
foreign-going ships and six years in home- 
trade voyages. The new regulation also 
declares that trainees will be eligible, on com- 
pletion of their training period, for examina- 
tion for a lifeboatman’s certificate without 
additional sea service. 


Pilots 


British Columbia Pilotage District—The 
Order in Council fixing special pilotage rates 
for war services not covered by the regular 
schedule of rates in the British Columbia 
Pilotage District (L.G., 1942, p. 1301) was 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 5998 passed 
July 28 under the War Measures Act. Under 
the original Order pilots om war service were 
paid $25 for each day away from their base 
plus a 25 per cent surcharge. The amend- 
ment fixes a rate of $30 a day for pilots 
actually engaged in piloting a vessel and $15 
a day for those on “standby” while away from 
their base. As before they also receive rea- 
sonable subsistence and travelling expenses. 
‘A second clause provides that pilots serving 
during the war outside the British Columbia 
Pilotage District with the permission of the 
Pilotage Authority may receive remuneration 
at the rates fixed by the Pilotage Authority 
for the district in which they are serving, 
but such remuneration must be paid directly 
to the British Columbia Pilotage Fund. 


Sydney Pilotage District—Due to war con- 
ditions, movage and detention rates for the 
Sydney Pilotage District in Nova Scotia have 
been increased by an Order in Council (P.C. 
5743) passed July 19 under the War Measures 
Act. General movage rates remain at $10 per 
move but a new rate of $25 each way has been 
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set for movages to and from  ballasting 
grounds. Pilots on vessels detained for any 
cause other than adverse weather conditions 
were formerly paid detention rates of $3 for 
the first three hours and $1 for each additional 
two hours or part thereof. The new Order 
fixes a flat rate of $10 for all detentions over 
one hour. 
Other Orders in Council 


Manpower—The following Orders in Coun- 
cil are summarized in the Manpower section 
of this month’s Lasour Gazerts, p. 1211: PC. 
5819, August 6 and P.C. 6433, August 18, 
amending’ the National Selective Service Civil- 
ian Regulations (L.G., January, 1948, p. 19) in 
regard to employment on flue-cured tobacco 
farms, and authorizing the transfer to essential 
employment of all men between 16 and 41; . 
P.C. 6387, August 10, providing for the reor- 
ganization of National Selective Service; P.C. 
5708, August 9, authorizing a proclamation 
under the National Selective Service Mobili- 
zation Regulations (L.G., January, 1948, p. 153) 
calling out new classes of men; P.C. 6180, 
August 3, providing for camps to house work- 
ers producing wood fuel; P.C. 6434, August 18, 
making further arrangements for employing 
soldiers on farms; P.C. 6549, August 17, pro- 
viding for the payment of costs of transporting 
harvesting equipment within the Prairie Prov- 
inces; Compulsory Employment Order 'No. 6, 
August 25, applying to men between 16 and 
41 in specified employments and occupations; 
National Selective Service Orders No. 8, 
August 20, revoking an Order concerning the 
employment of members of the Armed Forces 
on leave (L.G., February, 1943, p. 265) issued 
under the repealed National Selective Service 
Regulations (P.C. 7595); and No. 9, August 
26, respecting longshoremen in the Port of 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 


Unemployment Insurance—-Two Orders in 
Council extending the coverage of the Act to 
persons whose remuneration temporarily ex- 
ceeded $2,000 a year due to war conditions 
(P.C. 10156,-L.G., 1942, p. 4) and to certain 
persons resident in the United States (P.C. 
2555, L.G., May, 1948, p. 688) have been re- 
pealed by P.C. 6798, August 30, and P.C. 6950, 
September 3. 

~The persons affected are now covered by the 
recent amendment in the Act, p. 1268. 


Provincial 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 
Revisions of Orders 62 (Lazour Gazerts, 
1941, page 959) and 77 (Lasour Gazexrtn, 1942, 
page 1303) governing men and women in the 
shingle industry were gazetted July 29 and 


went into effect August 2. New clauses relat- 
ing to the payment of overtime have been 
added but the rates and all other provisions are 
unchanged. The overtime provisions are 
similar in many respects to the provisions re- 
cently added to the Orders governing the 
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sawmill and  box- 
(LasourR GAZETTE, 


logging, wood-working, 
manufacturing industries 
August, 1948, page 1173). 

The overtime provisions only apply west 
of the Cascade Mountains. With the excep- 
tions noted below, all workers in the industry, 
including those covered by other minimum 
wage orders, must now be paid one and one- 
half times their regular rate for all hours in 
excess of eight a day and 48 a week. These 
are the maximum hours permitted in indus- 
trial undertakings by the British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act but overtime is allowed 
in emergencies and in cases where it has been 
specially authorized by the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Special provisions regarding overtime pay 
apply to three groups. Men employed as 
stationary engineers, pumpmen, operating mill- 
wrights, firemen, turbine operators or oilers 
may work nine hours a day and 50 a week 
before overtime rates are required. In estab- 
lishments where by arrangement or agreement 
between employers and workers, as provided 
for in the Hours of Work Act, a special system 
of hours has been established under which 
daily hours up to: nine are worked on certain 
days and less than eight hours on other days, 
the weekly hours not exceeding 48; overtime 
rates are not to be paid until the worker has 
completed the hours fixed by the arrangement 
or agreement. The same stipulation applies 
to male workers in establishments taking ad- 
vantage of the regulation under the Hours of 
Work Act permitting night shifts of 10 hours 
in shingle-mills, planing-mills and sawmills if 
weekly hours do not exceed 48 (Labour 
Gazerrr, 1934, page 641). The following 
classes of workers are exempt from the pro- 
visions regarding overtime pay: shingle saw- 
yers and packers, persons holding positions of 
management and supervision, cook- and bunk- 
house employees and workers in the transport 
industry covered by minimum wage Orders 
52, 26, 26A or 26B (Lasour Gazerrts, 1936, 
page 291; 1940, pages 1147, 1258; 1941, page 
1110), women office workers governed by 
Order 34 (Lasour GazetTe, 1936, page 236) 
and men employed as watchmen, caretakers, 
storekeepers, and as first-aid attendants to 
whom Order 39 applies (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1940, page 1147). 

The provision in Order 77 governing women 
in the industry which required the payment 
' of wages semi-monthly has been omitted from 
the revised Order but the British Columbia 
Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act covers 
this class of worker. 
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British Columbia Workmen’s 
Act 


By a regulation gazetted August 26, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has made an 
addition to the list of industrial diseases for 
which compensation is payable. Poisoning in 
any process involving the use of a volatile 
solvent in the manufacture or repair of air- 
planes, assembling or repairing motor-vehicles, 
or in the making of paints, paint-removers, or 
in water-proofing fabrics, printing, dry-clean- 
ing, welding or gasoline blending is now cov- 
ered by the Act. 


Compensation 


, 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


Revisions of Orders 1 and 3 were gazetted 
August 4 and are to be effective from July 1, 
1943. Both apply only to women workers in 
cities and incorporated towns in Nova Scotia. 

Order 1 (Lasour Gazertr, 1941, page 1270) 
governs women employed in laundries, dry- 
cleaning establishments, pressing parlours and 
dye-works. In the revision, the learning 
period has been reduced from nine to six 
months but the rates and other provisions are 
unchanged. Experienced workers must be paid 
$12 in cities and towns with a population over 
17,000 and $11 in towns under 17,000 in popu- 
lation, Inexperienced workers are to receive 
$10 for the first three months and $11 for the 
second three months in cities and towns over 
17,000, and $9 and $10 for two similar periods 
in towns under 17,000. 

Order 3 as amended by Order 10 (Lasour 
GazettE, 1987, page 50; 1941, page 1110) has 
been revised. It applied to women working 
in hotels, restaurants, refreshment rooms, 
boarding or rooming-houses, tea-rooms, ice- 
cream parlours and light lunch stands and has 
now been extended to women workers in hos- 
pitals and other institutions with the exception 
of student and graduate nurses. Order 10 had 
raised by $1 the rates fixed by all Orders in 
effect when it was passed, and in certain 
Orders, including Order 8, reduced from 50 to 
48 the maximum hours for which the minimum 
weekly rates were to be paid, so that the 
weekly rates now apply to a work-week of 
between 44 and 48 hours. A clause has been 
added providing that the weekly minimum 
rates are to apply to a work-week of less than 
44 hours if the normal working hours of the 
establishment are less than 44. In addition, 
the rates for inexperienced workers have been 
altered in revised Order 3 and a fixed mini- 
mum hourly rate set for part-time and over- 
time work. Previously, the overtime hourly 
rate was computed by dividing the regular 
rate by 48 and the part-time rate by taking 
the number of hours normally worked in the 
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establishment as the divisor. Another new 
provision declares that the authorized deduc- 
tions for board and lodging may not be made 
unless the worker actually receives the meals 
and occupies the room provided, except that 
deductions are legal in the case of a worker 
who clearly understands, to the satisfaction of 
the Minimum Wage Board, that the provision 
of board or lodging is part of the conditions 
of employment, and who voluntarily chooses 
to eat and sleep elsewhere. Workers are not 
to be charged for more than one meal in each 
three hours worked. The rates fixed by re- 
vised Order 3 are as follows: experienced 
workers, $12 a week in cities and towns over 
17,000 in population, $11 a week in towns 
under 17,000; part-time and overtime hourly 
rate, 25 cents in cities and towns over 17,000 
and 23 cents in those under 17,000; inexperi- 
enced workers, three periods of one month 
each at $9, $10 and $11 in cities and towns 
over 17,000 and three periods at $8, $9 and $10 
in towns under 17,000. Under the former 
Order as amended by Order 10 learners were 
paid $10, $10.50 and $11 in cities and towns 
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over 17,000 and $9, $9.50 and $10 in towns 
under 17,000. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 30 relating to the manufacture of 
wooden boxes and other wooden objects 
(Lasour GAzeTte, 1939, page 1112; 1941, page 
1383) was renewed to October 1, 1944 by a 
notice gazetted September 4. 


Saskatchewan Steam Boilers Act 


A ‘new edition of the three sets of regula- 
tions passed under this Act ‘was gazetted 
August 7, rescinding regulations issued in 1941 
(Lasour Gazette, 1941, page 436). Included are 
regulations concerning the construction and 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels and 
a mechanical refrigeration code, both of which 
conform to the standards of the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association, and regu- 
lations for the inspection of refrigerating sys- 
tems and governing refrigerating engineers. 
The new regulations are identical with the ones 
they replace. A maximum penalty of $50 is 
prescribed for breaches of the regulations. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Judgment in Dominion Government 
Employee’s Case Reversed by Supreme 
Court of Canada 


Reversing a judgment of the Appellate 
Division of the Alberta Supreme Court, the 
Supreme Court of Canada on June 29 held 
that a railway mail clerk employed by the 
Dominion Government who received compen- 
sation through the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board did not thereby lose his right 
of action against the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company whose employees were responsible 
for his injury. Sec. 24 of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act stipulates that where 
an accident occurs which would entitle the 
workman to an action against some person 
other than his employer he may either claim 
compensation or sue the employer responsible 
for the accident unless the latter is also cov- 
ered by the Act. In that case there is no right 
of action but the Board may order that the 
compensation awarded be charged to the class 
to which the employer responsible for the acci- 
dent belongs. The point at issue was whether 
the Dominion Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act had made sec. 24 of the pro- 
vincial Act applicable to federal employees 
in Alberta. The Government Employees 
Compensation Act provides for the payment 
of compensation to Dominion employees 
according to the scale fixed by the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs and permits the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to determine 
the Government’s liability for and the amount 
of such compensation. 

The Alberta Supreme Court dismissed the 
worker’s action on the ground that the Crown 
“in its capacity as master’ had submitted 
itself to the provincial Act as completely as 
any other employer (L.G., 1942, p. 648). This 
decision was upheld by the appeal court which 
pointed out that the right to compensation 
had been substituted for the civil right of 
action by the provincial legislation which it 
considered applicable to the case (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 268). 

Mr. Justice Rand, in giving judgment for 
the Supreme Court of Canada, held that th: 
Dominion Government was not bound by th: 
provincial Act and that sec. 24 applies only t- 
cases where both the workman and _ his 
employer are bound by the Act. He pointed 
out that although “Employment by Dominion 
Government” was listed in the schedule of 
employments to which the Act applied, sec. 2 
(h) declared that the Act was applicable to 
the Crown in the right of the Dominion only 
“Insofar as the latter, in its capacity as master, 
may submit to the operation of the Act.” The 
Court did not consider that the terms of the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
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amounted to a complete submission to the 
provincial law. The Dominion Act only gave 
the provincial workmen’s compensation boards 
authority to determine the Crown’s liability to 
pay compensation and to assess the amount 
of the compensation, but did not give them 
the right to determine “the resulting effects 
upon collateral rights against third parties”. 
In regard to the contention that the pro- 
vincial Board had exclusive jurisdiction under 
sec. 10 of the Act to determine whether the 
appellant was a workman under the Act, the 
Court held that the provincial Board, in this 
case, was not acting under the provincial Act 
but as an administrator of the Dominion law. 
It also rejected the claim that the worker, by 
applying for and _ receiving compensation 
through the provincial board, had so brought 
himself within the provincial Act as to lose 
his right of action. In the Court’s opinion, 
the procedure followed by the appellant was 
clearly in accordance with the Dominion Act, 
and the provincial Board was wrong in assum- 
ing that because the same procedure was fol- 
lowed as in cases under the provincial Act, all 
the provisions of the provincial Act applied. 
The Appeal was allowed with costs. Ching v. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, (1943) 
Canada Law Reports, Supreme Court, 451. 


Alberta Appeal Court Dissolves Injunction 
Restraining Union from Enforcing Closed 
Shop Agreement 


On June 10 the Appellate Division of the 
Alberta Supreme Court dissolved an injunc- 
tion obtained against the Canadian National 
Printing Trades Union by a group of printers 
who had been expelled from the union. The 
injunction restrained the officers of the union 
from interfering with the contractual rights of 
the printers and causing their dismissal through 
the operation of a closed shop agreement 
C7. 1042 0p. 1226)" 

The union, which consisted of employees of 
both the Calgary Herald and Albertan, had 
negotiated separate agreements with the two 
publishing companies. The employees of the 
Albertan were dissatisfied with the agreement 
applying to them but, being in a minority in 
the union, they were unable to defeat the 
motion endorsing the agreement. Shortly 
before the agreement was signed, a group of 
the dissatisfied printers joined the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and notified their 
employer that they would not recognize any 
agreement between the company and the 
Canadian National Printing Trades Union. 
The latter expelled this group of printers and 
two of its officers removed their names from 
the slip-board in the Albertan composing room 
on which was kept a list of all union members 
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in order of seniority who served as regular 
and substitute staff for the Albertan. The 
company was also notified that the expelled 
printers were no longer members of the union 
and would be replaced as soon as union mem- 
bers became available. 


The lower court held that the purpose 
behind the union’s actions was not to advance 
the interests of the trade but to injure the 
plaintiffs in their trade. Such an act was a 
wrongful violation of the plaintiffs’ right to 
personal freedom of action. It referred to the 
judgment of the House of Lords in Sorrel v. 
Smith where it was stated that a combination 
of two or more persons for the purpose of 
injuring a man in his trade is unlawful, but 
when the real purpose of the combination is to 
forward the members’ trade, no wrong is com- 
mitted even if damage to another ensues. 

The appeal court, dividing three to two 
allowed the appeal with costs holding that the 
predominant purpose behind the defendants’ 
actions was to protect the rights of the union 
members and that they had used lawful means 
to pursue a lawful end. Moreover, it consid- 
ered that there was no evidence that the 
defendants had intended to injure the plaintiffs 
or that the latter had suffered damage. 

In giving judgment for the majority, Chief 
Justice Harvey rejected the lower court’s view 
that a combination is legitimate only if its 
sole purpose is to protect the interests of its 
members. He cited the recent Crofter Hand- 
Woven Harris Tweed Company v. Veitch case 
(L.G., 1942, p. 499) in which the House of 
Lords held that a combination is legitimate if 
its predominant purpose is to promote the 
interests of the combiners even though it 
causes damage to another person. In the 
same case it was pointed out that to establish 
a tort the plaintiff must prove not only 
malevolence but actual damage. In seeking 
an injunction the printers were merely 
attempting to prevent anticipated damage and 
had not, in the opinion of the court, suffered 
actual damage. Nor did the court consider 
that their contractual rights had been inter- 
fered with since it could not be assumed that 
the Albertan had made contracts with the 
plaintiffs contrary to the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement which provided for a closed 
shop. , 

The Chief Justice pointed out further that 
there was no evidence of intent to injure in 
the defendants’ acts. That the minority was 
unable to protest at the union meeting which 
endorsed the agreement was not due to the 
unreasonableness of the officers but to the 
commotion resulting from the meeting break- 
ing up immediately after the vote. Moreover, 
at the time of the meeting the plaintifis were 
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already members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union and had no right to vote or 
be present at the meeting. Further, the union 
officials were merely carrying out the rules of 
the union when they removed the plaintiffs’ 
names from the slip-board. 


The two dissenting judges contended that 
there was nothing in the agreement with the 
Albertan which authorized the officers of the 
trade union to remove the names of the 
plaintiffs from the slip-board and that the acts 
of the officers constituted a wrongful interfer- 
ence with the plaintiffs’ rights and resulted in 
damage to them. In the words of Mr. Justice 
Ford :— 

T doubt that the agreement is one which 
the courts can enforce by injunction or other- 
wise, or that “Trade Union Law” in Canada 
has developed so far as to give complete 
power to a trade union to induce or bring 
about the dismissal from their employment 
of workmen who at the time their employ- 
ment commenced were members of the union, 
except within the limits of a constitution by 
which they have bound themselves. 


He also challenged the validity of the agree- 
ment on two grounds: (1) the union had 
never been authorized to conduct the col- 
lective bargaining in accordance with the 
Alberta Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act which declares that bargaining shall 
be conducted “through a negotiating commit- 
tee or a trade union duly appointed by a 
majority vote of the employees affected”; and 
(2) that the procedure required by the union’s 
constitution for ratifying alterations in the 
Scale of Rates had not been complied with. 
The union president had ruled that this was 
unnecessary as no change was made in the 
Scale of Rates by the new agreement. 

Mr. Justice Ford did not consider that the 
Crofter case was relevant as this was not a 
“trade war” but “a fight by a group of printers 
to maintain themselves in jobs. which they 
have held for many years against unlawful 
and unjustifiable acts of the union”. Even if 
it was regarded as a “trade war”, he held that 
the unjustifiable violation of a legal right is a 
cause of action and if illegal means are used 
the question of justification need not be con- 
sidered. He considered that it was an illegal 
act for the union officials to alter the plaintiffs’ 
priorities by removing their names from the 
slip-board. Corbett et al v. Canadian National 
Printing Trades Union et al (1943) Western 
Weekly Reports, 401. 


Conviction in Quebec for Inciting Workers to 
Continue Illegal Strike 


Found guilty of inciting workers employed 
by Canadian Vickers Limited to continue in 
an illegal strike, David Coté, a union organizer, 
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was fined $500 and costs by the Montreal 
Court of Sessions of the Peace on August 18. 
The charge was laid under sec. 61 of the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which declares it an offence for anyone to 
incite or encourage workers to strike or 
employers to declare a lock-out before a board 
of conciliation and investigation has reported 
on the dispute. The application of the Act 
was extended to all war industries early in the 
war. 

The offence occurred during a strike involv- 
ing two rival unions and affecting about 4,000 
men in shipyards in Montreal between July 
14° and’23(L.G.,, Aug. 1943,. p. 1122," 1126). 
By July 21, the date of the offence, one union 
was in favour of going back to work but 
Coté’s union had decided to establish a picket 
line to prevent a return to work. The evidence 
in regard to the words used by the defendant 
in addressing the workers was contradictory 
but the Court considered that, whatever the 
words, the result was incitement to remain on 
strike. The defence claimed that Coté had 
simply recalled to the workmen that they 
themselves had decided to stay on strike until 
the dispute was settled, but the Court was of 
the opinion that Coté had adopted this indi- 
rect method of speaking in an attempt to 
escape prosecution. The fact that Coté was 
well aware both that the strike was illegal and 
that an attempt was being made to end it 
when he spoke to the workers was considered 
of some importance by the Court. 


Referring to the fact that the dispute arose 
chiefly from the rivalry between the unions, 
the judge remarked :— 


These wars of prestige do not in any way 
follow from the right of association. They 
constitute means of exercising, or rather, of 
abusing this right, converging much more 
towards its annulment than towards its prin- 
ciple and towards the genuine interests of 
labour ... this was far from the rational, 
sane and legal aplication of the right of 
association, a sacred right which has no other 
object than to assure employees obtaining 
from the employer just and equitable labour 
conditions and remuneration. . . . The abuse 
of a right is the greatest threat to the very 
existence of a right. 


Mr. Justice Cloutier commented that this 
was the first case of its kind, and referred to 
the difficulty of proving a charge of incite- 
ment. There were, however, similar cases 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario some years ago. 
(Rex v. Neilson, Annual Report of the De- 
partment, 1912-13, p. 187, and Rex v. McGuire 
(L.G., 1907, p. 413; 1908, p. 10938). Le Row v. 
David Coté, Montreal Court of Sessions of 
the Peace, August 18, 1943. 
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Quebec Court Rejects Wage Claims based on 
Decree under Collective Labour Agree- 
ments’ Act after its Repeal 


On May 29 the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench granted with costs the appeal of an 
employer against a judgment ordering her to 
pay $231.75 in wages and damages to the 
Building Materials Joint Committee for Que- 
bec. The Committee, which was established 
under the Collective Agreement Act to ad- 
minister a decree regulating wages and hours 
in the industry, brought the action on behalf 
of a number of stonecutters employed by the 
appellant. It claimed that they were not paid 
the rates prescribed in the decree of June 25, 
1940, which extended the provisions of a 
collective agreement to the industry and made 
them retroactive to April 1, 1940. 

In her defence the appellant submitted that 
the statements made by the Committee in 
regard to the hours worked by the stone- 
cutters were incorrect. She also contended 
that the decree did not apply to her because 
it was approved by an Order in Council passed 
under the Quebec Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, 1937, three days after the Act 
had been repealed by the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of 1940. The Committee claimed 
that the decree was passed under the authority 
of both the old and the new Acts. A section 
of the new Act declared that all decrees passed 
under the old Act were to remain in force as 
if passed under the new Act. 

The Court pointed out, however, that the 
reference in the decree to the 1937 Act and 
the fact that it contained retroactive provi- 
sions which were permissible under the old 
Act but not under the new one, clearly indi- 
cated that the decree was promulgated under 
the 1937 Act. Since the Order in Council 
approving it was dated June 25 and the Act 
was repealed June 22, the decree was null. 
The Court held, then, that the decree was of 
no effect in relation to the appellant because 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council had no 


power to approve a decree under the 1937 


Act after its repeal. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques and Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette dissented on this point, holding 
that the decree was valid under the 1940 Act 
insofar as it conformed to that Act. However, 
they would allow the appeal on the grounds 
that the Committee had not proved its state- 
ment as to the hours worked and that the 
retroactive provisions on which part of the 
wages claim was based could have no effect 
under the new Act. 

The Joint Committee also argued that the 
Attorney-General of the province should have 
been notified because the validity of an Order 
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in Council, was at issue. The Court held, 
however, that it had not been asked to deter- 
mine if the decree was ultra vires but merely 
to interpret the statutes and decide what the 
law was at the time the decree was passed 
and whether it made the appellant subject to 
the decree. In the words of Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette: 
there was no necessity to question the nullity 
of the Order in Council nor to plead its ille- 
gality for, in the actual case, the Order in 
Council is nothing but the legislative comple- 
ment of the Collective Agreement Act and it 
is the sphere of this Court to interpret the 
Order in Council as if it were a legislative 
provision. . 


Saumare v. Building Materials Joint Com- 
mittee (1943) Rapports Judiciares de Québec, 
Cour du Banc du Roi, 426. 


Quebec Court holds Employers Responsible for 
Accidents where they Failed to Warn 
Workers of Danger 


Two actions for damages by workers who 
were injured through ignorance of the hazards 
in their machines were allowed by the Quebec 
Superior Court on July 11, 1940, and Decem- 
ber 5, 1942. In neither case was the industry 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act since restaurants and wholesale estab- 
lishments are exempt. 

The first case involved a woman operating 
a new tea-bagging machine. She had been 
accustomed to remove blockages which 
occurred frequently in the waste pipe of her 
old machine by inserting her hand through a 
door in the pipe. The new machine had no 
such door so when the first blockage occurred 
after three months’ operation she called the 
foreman to disconnect the pipe. After he had 
done so, he told her to stand clear but she 
put her hand into the pipe and her fingers 
were injured by an exhaust fan. 


The Court did not consider that tne 
defendant company had admitted liability 
when it paid the medical and hospital expenses 
of the worker and granted six weeks’ wages 
in accordance with a long-established com- 
pany practice. However, the Court held that 
the foreman should have anticipated the possi- 
bility of the worker attempting to remove the 
blockage in the same way as she had in the 
past and should have warned her against it 
and given her positive instructions not to put 
her hand near the fan. The worker, on her 
part, was aware that the fan was running and 
it should have been obvious to her that she 
could only insert her hand in the pipe safely 
for a very short distance. Consequently the 
Court held company and worker equally 
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guilty of negligence and awarded half the 
damages suffered. 


The second case concerned a_ restaurant 
cook who was severely burned when a gas 
stove which she was attempting to lght 
exploded. The Court held that the employer 
was responsible and awarded, damages amount- 
ing to $4,600. It considered that the stove 
was defective and that the worker had not 
been sufficiently warned of the dangers inherent 
in its operation. In the words of the Court: 

An employer owes to his employees maxi- 
mum protection; it is his duty to eliminate 
from their work-places all element of danger 
and to give them all the information and 
instructions necessary to their maximum 
security, and all negligence on his part in this 
respect, renders him responsible for injuries 
sustained by his employees. 

In this case the Court held that the em- 
ployer had implicitly recognized his responsi- 
bility for the accident by paying the worker’s 
hospital expenses and promising monthly pay- 
ments. 


Boutin v. Salada Tea Co. of Canada., Ltd., 
and Mlle. Lachappelle v. Pottras, (1943) Rap- 
ports Judiciares de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 
219, 287. 


Montreal Court Dismisses Action of Company 
for Damages Allegedly Suffered 
during Strike 


A further aspect of the case between the 
Ideal Dress Company, Montreal, and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
was decided by Mr. Justice O. S. Tyndale in 
Montreal Superior Court on September 10. 
The proprietors of the company failed in an 
action for recovery from ten officers and mem- 
bers of the union of $10,000 damages allegedly 
resulting from a strike in 1937-38 and for 
revival of an injunction which had been sus- 
pended. 


The dispute between the two parties first 
reached the courts in 1988 when the company 
was granted an_ interlocutory injunction 
restraining officers and members of the union 
from interfering with its business (L.G., 1939, 
p. 236). In June, 1942, the injunction was 
modified by the Court of King’s Bench to 
uphold the right of the union members to 
attend at the company premises in reasonable 
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numbers to give or secure information (L.G., 
1942, p. 873). The injunction was suspended 
in March, 1948, since the company then no 
longer needed protection and the present ac- 
tion was pending. (L.G., April, 1943, p. 529). 

In dismissing the claim for damages, Mr. 
Justice Tyndale set forth certain general 
principles which, he said, ‘may now, appar- 
ently, be accepted as part of the law applicable 
in this province (all special wartime regula- 
tions being, of course, disregarded)”. First, 
individual workers and unions are entitled to 
bring about a strike by peaceful persuasion in 
order to induce the operators of establishments 
to raise wages or otherwise improve condi- 
tions. Second, it is not in itself illegal for a 
union to declare a strike for the purpose of 
inducing an employer or a group of employers 
to enter into an agreement. Third, individual 
workers and representatives of unions are 
entitled, for the purposes of obtaining and 
communicating information, to picket in 
reasonable numbers a plant where there is an 
industrial dispute. Fourth, neither individuals 
nor unions are entitled to use threats, intimi- 
dation or violence. Fifth, employers engaged 
in the same trade are entitled to form associa- 
tions for the protection of their interests. 

In summing up the evidence, the Court 
noted that during the period of the strike 
more illegal acts had been committed by the 
strikers than by the plaintiffs and their agents, 
although the latter had acted with excessive 
zeal, and that the union officials had failed 
to exercise sufficient control over the pickets 
and strikers. It was added, however, that in 
industrial disputes some disorder is almost 
inevitable and should be regarded somewhat 
leniently. In any case, it was held that under 
Quebec law—at least as it was in 1937—officials 
of a union are not responsible for the illegal 
acts committed by their members during a 
strike, even if the strike was admittedly the 
outcome of their efforts. None of the illegal 
acts which had been proved, therefore, could 
be attributed to the six defendants who were 
union officials. The other four defendants 
were found guilty of threats and intimidation 
in one incident, but that by itself was not 
sufficient to establish the plaintiffs’ claim. 
Lupovitch et al. v. Shane et al., Montreal 
Superior Court, September 10, 1948. 


Decisions of the Labour Court of Ontario 


HE Labour Court of Ontario was set up 

under an amendment of 1943 in the Judi- 
cature Act as a branch of the High Court of 
Justice of Ontario. It has been given the 
duty of administering the Collective Bargain- 
ing Act 1943 (Lasour Gazerre June 1943, page 
701). 


Under this Act an employer is required to 
enter into negotiations with representatives of 
any association of workers which is certificd 
by the Court as a “collective bargaining 
agency.” In considering an application for 
certification, the Court is empowered to deter- 
mine the unit—whether a firm, plant, craft or 
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part of a plant—which is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and to determine the will 
of the employees by means of a vote or in any 
other way it sees fit. An association which is 
dominated or improperly influenced by an em- 
ployer may not be certified. 

The Act also makes it unlawful for em- 
ployers to discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against workers because of trade union activity 
or to make it a condition of employment that 
workers must belong or refrain from belonging 
to any particular association. Any worker 
who is discharged for union activity may be 
ordered reinstated by the Court. The Court 
may also restrain any person from violating 
the Act or may issue any other order which 
it considers necessary. 

Under a procedure which was decided upon 
when the Court was set up, the Judges of the 
High Court sit in rotation in the Labour 
Court, each occupying the bench for a period 
of two weeks. The Court commenced’ hear- 
ings in July with Mr. Justice Gillanders pre- 
siding. 


Members of Grievance Committee Established 
Under Collective Agreement must be 
Union Representatives 


During the negotiation of an agreement a 
dispute had arisen between the company and 
union concerned as to whether the members 
of the committee which it was proposed to 
establish to deal with grievances should be 
~ elected by all the employees in the company 
or should be representatives of the union. 
The dispute was referred to the Labour Court 
and was settled by Mr. Justice Gillanders in 
favour of the union on July 7. 


The respondent company admitted that the 
applicant union represented a _ substantial 
majority of the employees in the unit. The 
union had not yet been certified as the proper 
collective bargaining agency and it was now 
applying both for certification and for an 
order directing the respondent to bargain with 
its representatives. The Court considered 
that the second application should normally 
wait until a reasonable time had elapsed after 
the granting of the first. In the present case, 
however, both parties requested the Court to 
treat the applicant as if a reasonable time had 
already elapsed after certification. They 
stated that attempts had been made without 
success to reach an agreement on the matter 
in dispute. 

In April, 1943, the respondent company had 
entered into negotiations with the union and 
substantial agreement had been reached on 
all points except the one before the Court. 
The union argued that the functions of the 
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grievance committee for which the draft agree- 
ment provided were to attempt to settle any 
differences over the application or interpreta- 
tion of the agreement or any other difficulties 
arising during its currency. It was, therefore, 
an integral part of the machinery of collective 
bargaining and for that reason its members 
should be representatives of the union. 

The Court pointed out that the case was 
within its jurisdiction only if the union’s con- 
tention was valid. If the function of the Com- 
mittee was, in fact, to bargain collectively then 
the choice of representatives was determined 
by the Act and thus was a matter on which 
the Court could issue an order. If, on the 
other hand, the committee was not part of the 
collective bargaining machinery, the selection 
of representatives was a matter which had to 
be settled purely by negotiation between the 
parties. 

In the judgment the union’s argument was 
accepted. The Court noted that “bargain 
collectively” is defined in the Act to include 
not only negotiating with a view to the con- 
clusion of an agreement but also “to so nego- | 
tiate from time to time during the term and | 
in accordance with the provisions of a collec- | 
tive bargaining agreement.” The company | 
urged that this clause referred only to matters 
which by the terms of the agreement arose for 
revision during its currency. Such matters 
affected all the employees and disputes or 
grievances affecting individuals or only a 
limited number of employees were not in the 
same category. The Court held that 

Such a construction would be too restricted 
to give proper effect to the plain wording of 
the Act. The negotiations leading to a 
written agreement with the employer and the 
negotiation of the settlement of disputes and 
grievances of employees arising from day to 
day would seem to be all part of the general 
process of collective bargaining. 

One other point was dealt with by the 
Court. The union was alleged to have stated 
that its grievance committee would not be 
prepared to deal with the grievances of em- 
ployees who were not union members. The 
union denied this allegation but the Court in | 
any case stated that if certified it should act} 
on behalf of all employees. Local 2853, United 
Steelworkers of America v. Welland-Vale 
Manufacturing Corp., Ltd., (1943) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 490. 


Workers Engaged in Union Activity Who 
Violate Terms of Employment not Eligible 
for Re-instatement 


On July 14, Mr. Justice Gillanders decided 
a case involving secs. 7 and 19 of the Act 
which provide respectively that an employer 


—— 
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may not dismiss a worker for union activity 
and that the Court may order the reinstate- 
ment, with compensation for wages lost, of 
any worker so dismissed. The case arose in 
connection with a dispute between a local of 
the United Steelworkers of America and the 
Toronto Shipbuilding Company. The appli- 
cant union had reached the point where it 
wished to press its claim for recognition and it 
asked the federal Department of Labour to 
take a vote. That Department, however, had 
no authority to conduct a vote without the 
consent of all the parties, and the company 
refused its consent. 

By an arrangement decided upon at a meet- 
ing of the local, some of the employees began 
to gather in front of the superintendent’s office 
about twenty minutes before the day shift 
went off. By the time the shift went off or 
shortly after, there were about 250 men 


assembled. On informing the superintendent | 
that they wanted a ballot taken to determine; 
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violation of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act should not be allowed to vote: 
The case was also interesting in that each of 
the rival associations claimed that the other 
could not qualify as a collective bargaining 
agency under the Act. 

The dispute dated back to November, 1942, 
when the applicant union began organizing the 
plant. On February 16, 1948, it applied for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and a Board was consti- 
tuted. Before the Board made its report a 
considerable body of the workers went out on 
strike, allegedly in protest at the delay in 
the proceedings of the Board. Subsequently 
at least 60 of the workers returned but 204 
did not do so. The latter were given notices 
of separation in accordance with the Selective 
Service Regulations. The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act provides that it is illegal to 
go on strike during the reference of a dispute 


if they had a majority, they were told that \.to a Board. 


he had no authority in the matter. Subse- 
quently, the men concerned were discharged. 
The union then applied to the Court for 
the reinstatement of the men but its applica- 
tion was dismissed. The Court pointed out that 
the very statute under which the application 
was made provided a proper method for ob- 
ytaining union recognition. The employees, by 
assembling on the premises in working hours, 
had with full knowledge broken the terms of 
employment. It would be an improper con- 
struction to hold that the statute permitted 
employees to commit such a breach in the 
terms of their employment merely because 
they were at the time engaged in union 
activity. Moreover, another section of the 
Act applied, i.e., sec. 4 which provides that 
nothing in the Act may be construed as per- 
mitting employees to carry on union activity 
during their working hours. The application 
of the union for the reinstatement of the em- 
ployees was, therefore, dismissed. Local 2999, 
United Steelworkers of America v. Toronto 
Shipbuilding Coy., Limited, July 14, 1943. 


Workers Illegally on Strike Disqualified from 
Voting for Bargaining Agency 


In a case involving Babcock-Wilcox and 
Goldie-McCulloch, Limited, Galt, two rival 
associations, a local of the United Steelworkers 
of America (applicant) and the Babcock- 
Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch, Limited, Em- 
ployees’ Association (intervener), both applied 
for certification as the collective bargaining 
agency for the plant. Mr. Justice Gillanders 
ordered a vote to be held and directed that 
certain employees who previously struck in 


In the argument before the Court, counsel 
for the intervener argued that the applicant 
union was not a collective bargaining agency 
within the Act because it was merely a branch 
of the union and was not allowed by its cqn- 
stitution to sign am agreement without the 
approval of the union. On the other hand, the 
union’s counsel submitted that the intervener 
itself had no status because it was company- 
dominated and was thus excluded by the Act 
from the definition of the term “collective 
bargaining agency.” On the first point, the 
Court stated: 

The applicant is a trade union, having col- 

lective bargaining within its objects. I refer, 

of course, to the local union which is the 
applicant; and whatever might be said at 
some other stage of the proceedings, for other 


purposes, I think it should be viewed as a 
proper applicant at this stage. 


With regard to the status of the intervener, 
the Court held that no evidence had been 
brought forth to disqualify it. 

Since both associations, therefore, could 
qualify as collective bargaining agencies, the 
question was to determine which should be 
certified. The Court granted a point made 
by the company’s counsel that if the evidence 
is sufficient to lead to a clear conclusion the 
Court should determine the matter without 


» recourse to a ballot. In the present case, how- 


ever, it was held that the facts were so con- 
fused that a vote was necessary. 

On the question of who should be allowed 
to vote, the applicant union argued that the 
proper time to test the rights of the parties 
was as of the date of the strike, since after 
that the employment list was, so to speak, 
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purged. The Employees’ Association argued 
in rebuttal that those who had gone on 
strike and had not returned had ceased to be 
employees. The Court accepted the latter 
argument because of the clear statutory pro- 
hibition of the strike. It pointed out, how- 
ever, that the circumstances were “rather 
special” and that 

It may well be that under proper circum- 

stances the fact that a man has gone on strike 

does not disqualify him from expressing his 
opinion in a matter of this kind, in selecting 

a bargaining agent. 

Two other points regarding the conduct of 
the vote were dealt with. After canvassing 
the opinion of counsel the Court directed that 
in the vote the workers should be given three 
rather than two choices, i.e., they should be 
allowed to signify that they did not want to 
be represented by either association. It was 
also directed that there should be no election- 
eering or organizing activity pending the tak- 
ing of the vote, since all employees were now 
familiar with the issues and electioneering 


would have a disturbing influence on produc-. 


tion. This second decision has been made in 
all cases heard so far in which a vote has been 
ordered, and the first has been given in most 
of them. Local 2859, United Steelworkers of 
America v. Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-Mc- 
Culloch, Ltd., July 16, 1943. 


Existence of Agreement Concluded by Associa- 
tion Not Clearly Acting for Employees 
Held not to Preclude Certification 
of Another Union 


In a case in which a local of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers applied for certification as the collec- 


tive bargaining agency in the Port Colborne 


plant of the International Nickel Company, 
the question arose as to whether an agreement 
which had been entered into with the company 
by the Port Colborne “Inco” Employees’ Wel- 
fare Association prevented the company’s em- 
ployees from entering into a new agreement 
and thus stood in the way of the application. 


The Welfare Association had been organized 
in 1937 and its grievance and safety commit- 
tees had been active since then. In addition, 
Mr. Justice Gillanders stated that in the 
minds of its directors at least, matters which 
are normally within the scope of collective 
bargaining were also among the Association’s 
objects. Its constitution provided that it 
would “advocate the maintenance of adequate 
remuneration of the employee” and that it 
would “maintain and advance the social and 
economic welfare of the membership.” Dur- 
ing its first year of activity it had submitted 
a brief to the management regarding holidays 
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with pay, overtime pay and other matters and 
in 1941-2 there was some discussion among the 
members of the Board of the desirability of 
negotiating an agreement with the company. 
No serious efforts were made, however, by 
either the Association or the company to con- 
clude an agreement until the latter part of 
1942. On November 10 of that year, after 
the applicant union had started to organize 
the plant, the company recognized the Welfare 
Association as the bargaining agency for the 
plant and entered into an agreement with it. 
The agreement was not submitted to the em- 
ployees as a whole before it was signed, but 
it was claimed that the officers of the associa- 
tion had power to enter into it without sub- 
mitting it to the membership. 
The Court expressed the opinion that 
if employees in an appropriate unit properly 
appoint and authorize representatives to 
negotiate an agreement on their behalf with 
employers, or if they, by proper means, ap- 
prove of a draft agreement before execution, 
or ratify it after execution, they should be 
stopped, for a reasonable time, from seeking 
through some other agency to negotiate an- 
other agreement, 


In the present case, however, it was held that 


keeping in mind the history of the Associa- 
tion’s activities, and particularly the fact 

~ithat there is no specific provision in the con- 
‘stitution for entering into a written agree- 
ment which would affect the rights of the 
parties in the future, and that this was the 
first occasion on which the Association had 
ventured into this field, I must conclude that 
the directors of the Association did not 
possess authority themselves to bind all their 
members, and certainly not employees who 
were not members of the Association, in the 
future, by the execution of the agreement in 
the circumstances in this case. 


The Court rejected, however, the union’s claim 
that the Welfare Association had no status as 
a collective bargaining agency, holding that 
there was no evidence to show that it was 
dominated by the Company. 

The Court decided that a vote should be 
held to obtain further evidence regarding the 
validity of the union’s claim for certification. 
The usual direction prohibiting electioneering 
and organizing activities was made. In addi- 
tion, it was ordered that one of the supporters 
of the applicant Union, who had previously 
been a director of the Welfare Association and 
had assisted in negotiating the agreement of 
November 10, should be personally stopped 
from recording his vote in favour of the appli- 
cant. It was held that all those who had 
executed the agreement and were still em- 
ployees of the company should be regarded as 
supporting the agreement they had signed and 
that therefore their votes should be counted 
against the applicant Union at the present 
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time. Local 637, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers v. International 
Nickel Coy. of Canada, Lid., (1948) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 528. 


Where Agreement Made with One of Two 
Rival Agencies, Will of Workers 
Must be Determined 


A point similar to that in the International 
Nickel case arose in connection with an appli- 
cation by a local of the United Steelworkers 
of America for certification as the collective 
bargaining agency in the plant of the Canada 
Machinery Corporation Ltd., in Galt. The 
Company had on February 25 entered into an 
agreement with the Canada Machinery Cor- 
poration Limited Employees’ Association (the 
intervener) and argued that this precluded 
for the time being the recognition of any 
other organization. 

As on previous occasions, Mr. Justice 
Gillanders rejected, on the ground of insuffi- 
cient evidence, an argument of the union that 
the Employees’ Association was dominated by 
the company. He also refused, however, to 
accept the company’s contention that the 
agreement of February 25 stood in the way of 
recognition of the Union. The evidence 
showed that at the time the agreement was 
concluded, it was known that both the union 
and the association were organizing in the 
plant. Nevertheless, no effort was made to 
determine which of the two organizations the 
employees preferred, and no effort was made 
to secure their approval of the agreement 
i before or after its execution. The Court, 
therefore, decided that a vote was necessary. 

In the directions regarding the vote, the 
ruling in the Babcock-Wilcox case regarding 
employees illegally on strike was followed. 
The applicant union in the present case had 
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applied for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation and one had been constituted. 
Before it brought down its report, however, 
102 employees of the company struck in pro- 
test at the delays which had been encoun- 
tered. Of these, 51 had been discharged and 
11 others had not been formally discharged 
only because their whereabouts were unknown. 
The Court decided that none of these workers 
was entitled to vote. Local 2905, United Steel- 
workers of America v. Canada Machinery 
Corp., Lid., July 22, 1943. 


Workers Striking while I.DJI. Board Still 
Sitting Denied Vote even though I.D.I. 
Act Later Found not to Apply 


In directing a vote in the Galt Brass Com- 
pany, Ltd., the Court had to decide a point 
connected with workers on strike which differed 
somewhat from that in the Babcock-Wilcozx 
and Canadian Machinery Corporation cases. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
been established to deal with the dispute, and 
before it had arrived at any decision, a num- 
ber of employees had gone on strike. Some 
of them had not been re-employed. There was 
some doubt, however, whether the plant came 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended, and the Board 
eventually reported that it had no jurisdiction 
in the matter. Counsel for the applicant union 
therefore argued that under the circumstances 
the workers had not participated in an illegal 
strike. The Court held, however, that at the 
time the strike occurred, nothing had been 
done to set the Board aside or question its 
jurisdiction, and that for that reason the 
strikers who had not been re-employed had no 
right to vote. Local 2903, United Steelworkers 
of America v. Galt Brass Coy., Ltd. (1948) 
Ontario Weekly ‘Notes 526. 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada During August, 1943 


Rationing of Preserves—Control of Food Prices Extended to Certain 
Fresh Fruits—New Rental Regulations 


N accordance with the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board’s policy of securing an 
equitable distribution of goods in short supply, 
rationing of preserves was introduced in 
August. At the same time, however, the tea 
and coffee ration was increased, reflecting 1m- 
proved shipping conditions. Another measure 
designed to promote equitable distribution 
was the prohibition of the practice of requiring 
customers to make additional purchases when 
buying goods or services in short supply. This 
prohibition does not apply where such a con- 
dition of sale is an established trade practice 
or is required by law. 

Extending its control of food prices the 
Board set ceiling prices on fresh peaches, pears, 
plums and grapes. Ceiling prices will be main- 
tained on the 1943 pack of canned peaches, 
pears and plums, as well as tomatoes, peas, 
corn and beans, as a result of subsidy arrange- 
ments announced in August. Maximum whole- 
sale prices were fixed for lamb cuts, and a 
flexible ceiling devised for retail beef prices, 
which will ensure that consumers benefit from 
any seasonal decline in cattle prices. As a 
result of meat rationing, standard prices had 
to be set for unrationed fancy meats, and 
standard prices were also established for saus- 
ages. Various varieties of canned Atlantic 
Coast fish were brought under the price 
ceiling. 

Lumber subsidies paid to producers and 
retailers were replaced by consumer subsidies. 
’ Other pricing orders set maximum prices for 
used electric motors and equipment and regu- 
lated the pricing of women’s and misses’ suits 
and coats. Restrictions were introduced in 
the manufacture of construction equipment, 
stove and furnace pipe, and shipping cartons. 
A new order governing the termination of 
leases and maximum rentals for housing and 
rooming accommodation was designed to 
simplify and clarify regulations and to remedy 
grievances of both landlords and tenants. 


Food Rationing 


Preserves—Rationing of preserves was intro- 
duced, starting September 2, owing to the 


restricted supply of jams, jellies and canned 
fruits. The supply of these goods has been 
greatly reduced owing to the small fruit crop. 

The ration for each two weeks’ period con- 
sists of one half pound of jam, jelly, marma- 
lade, apple butter, maple butter, honey butter, 
honey or sugar, or ten fluid ounces of canned 
fruit, molasses or maple syrup, or twelve fluid 
ounces of cane syrup or corn syrup. An 
alternative ration of sugar is provided, since 
there may still be occasional shortages of jams 
and preserves and since some housewives pre- 
fer additional canning sugar to a ration of 
preserves. When preserves are sold in standard 
containers, the nearest available size, not 
exceeding the value of the coupons presented, 
may be bought. Where more than one con- 
tainer is bought the total quantity of the con- 
tents must not exceed the value of the coupons 
used. Sugar may not be used as a make- 


weight. 
Rationing regulations are similar to those 
for other rationed commodities. Hotels, 


restaurants, etc., will receive quotas from the 
Ration Administration, and industrial users 
will receive permits. In general, honey, maple 


sugar and syrups will not be available to 


industrial users. 

In order to prevent excessive buying of 
preserves by consumers before the beginning 
of rationing and to enable retailers to stock 
up, sales of honey, jams, jellies.and marma- 
lades to consumers were suspended between 
August 22 and September 2. Sales of other 
preserves were suspended from August 29 to 
September 2. In order to provide for replenish- 
ment of their inventories, retailers and whole- 
salers are permitted to buy preserves without 
surrendering ration documents for a period of 
one month and two months, respectively, from 
the beginning of rationing (B-309, Aug. 20 
and B-311, Aug. 28). 

Tea and Coffee—The tea and coffee ration 
was increased, starting September 2, as a con- 
sequence of improved shipping conditions. 
There is no change in the coupon value, but 
two coupons will become valid every three 
weeks, instead of every four weeks as formerly. 
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General—Both the rationing of preserves 
and the increases in the tea and coffee ration 
were introduced in a new general rationing 
order, replacing the previous orders dealing 
with the rationing of sugar, tea and coffee, 
butter and meat. The new order established 
general rationing regulations governing present 
and future rationed foods, and specified the 
dates on which coupons in Ration Book No. 3 
become valid (B-308, Aug. 17, effective 
Sept. 2). 

Food Prices 


Fresh Fruits—The ceiling on the prices of 
fresh peaches, pears and plums, plans for which 
were announced in July, was implemented by 
an order fixing maximum prices on sales by 
country shippers, including growers, and set- 
ting wholesale and retail markups, to be added 
to the cost of fruit and transportation charges, 
for domestic and for imported fruits. 

Maximum prices to country shippers were 
fixed for sales in three different zones, consist- 
ing of (1) the chief fruit-growing districts of 
Ontario, (2) the island of Montreal, (3) the 
rest of Canada.* The maximum prices set 
were considerably above last year’s level, 
since owing to the severe winter this year’s 
crop is much reduced (A-850, Aug. 12). 

Maximum prices were also fixed for domestic 
and imported grapes, prices of British 
Columbia grapes being set three and four cents 
per basket higher than those established for 
Ontario grapes. The ceiling on imported 
grapes is based on the importer’s cost in the 
United States, which is under O.P.A. ceiling 
(A-873, Aug. 31). 

In spite of the administrative difficulties 
involved in setting maximum prices for fresh 
fruits, these steps were taken to protect con- 
sumers, in view of the limited supply of fresh 
fruit this year. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables—A subsidy 
to canners on the 1943 pack of certain fruits 
and vegetables was arranged in order to enable 
them to pay the higher prices to growers and 
to meet other increases in their costs, without 
raising their selling prices above last year’s 
level. The subsidy is paid by Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, on canners’ 
sales of the 1943 pack of peaches, pears and 
plums, as well as tomatoes, peas, corn and 
beans. Canners’ maximum prices for these 
products are fixed at the same level as last 
year, except in the case of peas, where prices 
are set slightly higher. Canners whose basic 
period prices were above the standard prices 





*Zones eliminated by A-874, September 6, except for 
the purpose oi allowing shrinkage of not more than 
2 per cent in Zone 3 (except B.C.). 
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set, are no longer permitted to sell at their 
basic period prices, since this provision gave 
such canners an advantage over the others in 
bidding for the scarce supplies of fruits and 
vegetables, and thus led to an inequitable dis- 
tribution of these supplies and tended to raise 
the cost of living by increasing the proportion 
of high priced products. 

The order includes a provision that after 
December 1, 1943, canners may sell portions 
of their pack of approved quality to C.P.S.C. 
In the case of canned vegetables and tomato 
juice, prices paid by canners in 1943 for the 
raw vegetables used, have to equal or exceed 
the prices paid in 1941. The price at which 
any product may be sold to the Corporation 
will equal the maximum price fixed on sales 
to other buyers, plus the subsidy, minus cer- 
tain discounts (A-851, Aug. 12). 

Meat—During the month a flexible ceiling 
for retail beef prices was introduced, and 
maximum prices were set for wholesale lamb 
cuts, fancy meats, and sausages. 


Beef—A new order replaces all previous 
orders dealing with the wholesale and retail 
prices of beef. The system of standardized 
retail cuts that had been in operation in a 
number of Canadian cities was extended to all 
areas, and the order established a flexible ceil- 
ing for retail prices; prices of retail cuts are 
adjusted weekly on the basis of the weighted 
average carcass cost of beef of the same 
quality bought by the retailer in the previous 
week. Maximum wholesale prices for the 
different zones remained at the level that has 
been in force since last May. The new system 
of retail prices involves a reduction in retail 
markups, and compels retailers to lower prices 
when wholesale prices are below the ceiling. 
In this way consumers will benefit from any 
decline that may occur in cattle prices or 
wholesale beef prices (B-307, Aug. 23). 

Lamb.—The Board has established maximum 
wholesale prices for lamb cuts. Previously 
the prices of lamb cuts were governed by the 
provision that they should bear a ‘“‘proper and 
normal relationship” to the maximum prices 
established for carcasses and sides, but this 
provision has been open to too much variation 
in interpretation (B-304, Aug. 5). 

Fancy Meats, etc—The Board set standard 
wholesale prices and retail markups for a 
variety of fancy meats and meat by-products, 
such as liver, heart, tongue and sweetbreads. 
As these products are not rationed, the demand 
for them has increased greatly since the intro- 
duction of meat rationing, and this has in 
many instances resulted in price increases. 
Price control by reference to the basic period 
was in many cases ineffective, owing to the 
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great variety and uncertainty of maximum 
basic period prices (A-849, Aug. 10). Similar 
difficulties in enforcing the basic period price 
ceiling led the Board to fix maximum prices 
for fresh sausages, bologna style sausages and 
wieners (B-305, Aug. 12). 


Fish—In order to keep prices of Atlantic 
Coast canned salmon in line with those estab- 
lished for the Pacific Coast product (by A-723, 
May 12, and A-807, July 12), the Board fixed 
canners’ prices, and wholesale and retail, mark- 
ups. Canning of Atlantic Coast salmon has 
been stimulated by the virtual disappearance 
of Pacific Coast canned salmon from the 
domestic market. There had been practically 
no canning of Atlantic Coast salmon in the 
basic period, so that prices were uncontrolled 
and had risen considerably (A-839, Aug. 6). 

Standard canners’ prices were fixed for 
Atlantic Coast canned chicken haddies, finnan 
haddies and mackerel. ‘These products had 
also been exempt from the price ceiling, and 
their prices had increased in line with U.S.A. 
prices. The ceiling was imposed at approxim- 
ately the current level of prices in line with 
O.P.A. ceilings (A-867, Aug. 28). 


Prices of Other Goods 


Lumber—Subsidies paid to producers and 
retailers of certain types of softwood lumber 
were cancelled and replaced by consumer sub- 
sidies. Effective August 16, producers and 
retailers were authorized to increase their 
maximum prices by the amount of the subsidy 
previously paid. Retailers were also authorized 
to increase their prices to offset various other 
increases in manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
prices that had been allowed since January 1, 
1942, and had been absorbed at the retail 
level. 

Individual consumers of softwood’ lumber 
are to be compensated for these price increases 
by a subsidy temporarily set at 10 per cent 
of the invoice price, which came into effect 
on September 1. The subsidy is payable on 
retail sales to farmers, fishermen, growers of 
fruits and vegetables, trappers and other indi- 
vidual civilian users who purchase lumber for 
use in their personal occupation or for main- 
tenance and repair purposes. Subsidized sales 
do not include lumber for the building or 
improvement of any dwellings, nor those to 
contractors or industrial users. Essentiality 
certificates must be filled out and signed by 
the purchaser before a subsidy will be paid. 


Women’s, Misses’ and Juniors’ Coats and 


Suits—Under the Consumers’ Goods Order, 


No. 214, manufacturers can sell products for 
which no maximum price has been fixed at the 
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same price as similar products for which maxi- 
mum prices have been established, conditional 
on the administrator’s subsequent approval. 
This provision was found to be unsuitable 
for the industry producing women’s, misses’ 
and juniors’ coats and suits, owing to the great 
variety of styles and materials used. 

These goods were therefore exempted from 
the provisions of B-214 and new regulations 
were passed requiring that manufacturers 
obtain the administrator's approval as to 
style and prices of their products before selling 
them. The new regulations also require the 
labelling of all garments by the manufac- 
turer (A-859, Aug. 13). 


Used Electric Motors and Equipment — 
Maximum prices for “rebuilt” electric equip- 
ment and motors were set at 70 per cent of 
the basic period prices of similar new equip- 
ment and regulations were passed governing 
the sale and pricing of all used electric equip- 
ment. The price of used equipment that is 
not rebuilt must be fair and reasonable and 
must not exceed the maximum price of rebuilt 
equipment, less the cost of rebuilding. These 
regulations were passed in view of the increas- 
ing shortage of essential materials used in. 
electric equipment (A-838, Aug. 5). 


Simplification and Conservation 


In order to conserve labour and materials 
restrictions were introduced during the month, 
covering the manufacture and use of construc- 
tion equipment, the manufacture of stove and 
furnace pipe, Inventories of book and writing 
paper and shipping cartons. 


Construction Hquipment—Regulations were 
passed covering new and used construction 
machinery and equipment. ‘They parallel 
limitations in force in the US.A., which is the 
principal source of the materials used in the 
manufacture of such equipment. 

While production is not specifically curtailed 
by the order, the manufacturer must submit 
his proposed manufacturing program for new 
equipment which the Administrator may 
change. The manufacture of certain articles 
is prohibited and sales are placed under permit. 

Control of used equipment established by 
A-246, June 29, 1942, was extended con- 
siderably. Such equipment is to be registered 
with the Administrator and he is to be 
informed of any changes in its location, use 
or ownership. Permission is required before: 
certain critical articles may be sold, leased or 
rented. The order also fixed prices and 
rentals for used equipment. It was expected 
that these regulations, designed to secure 
more effective use of existing equipment, 
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would somewhat reduce the need for new 
equipment (A-843 and A-845, Aug. 7). 


Heating Equipment—Restrictions were 
placed on the manufacture of stove pipe, 
furnace smoke pipe, warm air pipe and: furnace 
ducts with a view to saving both steel and 
manpower. The order prohibits the use of 
galvanized metal in the manufacture of var- 
ious types of pipe. “Canada plate”, used in 
the manufacture of stove pipe, may be em- 
ployed in “B” weight only. It was found 
that both “A” weight and “C” weight were 
wasteful, the first because it is unnecessarily 
heavy, and the second because it wears out 
too quickly (A-844, Aug. 7). 


Book and Writing Papers—Prospects of a 
further reduction in the supply of paper made 
it necessary to reduce inventories of book, 
writing and specialty papers, and to enforce 
stricter control. By an order of the Adminis- 
trator of Book and Writing Papers, covering 
all papers under his jurisdiction, inventories of 
processors and others who buy from manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were limited to one 
fifth of the total amount of such papers used 
by each purchaser in 1942. Under the order 
previously in force inventories of each type of 
paper had been limited to 90 days’ normal 
supply of the same type of paper. Owing to 
the great variety of types and grades of paper 
this method of inventory control was found to 
be less effective than control of total inven- 
tories (A-835, Aug. 14). 


Shipping Cartons—In the manufacture of 
solid fibreboard and corrugated paper cartons 
the Board prohibited printing or stamping on 
both sides of the sheet, and the cutting of 
holes where this requires an extra operation. 
These restrictions will go some way to offset 
the critical labour shortage in the industry, 
which has accumulated a backlog of highly 
essential orders. It is expected that by elim- 
inating the time wasted in adjusting the 
machines for different types of slitting and 
scoring a manpower saving of 20 to 35 per cent 
can be obtained. The minimum number of 
cartons that may be produced in one lot was 
specified, in order to eliminate frequent stop- 
pages. This provision was also expected to 
encourage those who require small lots to 
re-use old cartons (A-846, Aug. 7). 


Rents 


New regulations were issued governing hous- 
ing of a county court or district court judge, 
order goes into effect on October 1, and is 
designed to clarify and simplify regulations 
and to remedy grievances. The main changes 
made by the order are the following:— 
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Administrative 

1. The Rentals Committees, each consist- 
ing of a county court or district court judge, 
are replaced by qualified Rentals Appraisers, 
appointed by the Board, who fix rents and 
consider Applications for changes in rent. 
This provision relieves judges of a consider- 
able burden of work which does not require a 
great deal of legal knowledge. 

2. The machinery for appeals is improved 
by substituting several local Courts of Rental 
Appeals for the single Administrator of Rental 
Appeals appointed under the previous system. 
These courts each consist of one judge, judicial 
officer or barrister, and in small communi- 
ties, where no Rentals Appraiser-is appointed, 
they directly replace the Rentals Committee. 
Their decisions are not subject to appeal. 


Housing Accommodation 


1. A landlord may not reduce heating, light- 
ing or hot or cold water services supplied to 
his tenant, without a permit from the Rentals 
Appraiser. Where services are reduced, appli- 
cation for a reduction in the maximum rental 
is to be made. 


2. An increase in the maximum rental may 
be applied for, among other cases, where the 
tenant is sub-letting more than two rooms and 
was not doing so at the time the maximum 
rental was last fixed. In this case the maxi- 
mum rental is increased by ten per cent. 


3. New regulations were made governing the 
termination of leases. In the case of a land- 
lord who requires the accommodation for the 
use of his family, six months’ notice to vacate 
is now necessary instead of twelve months in 
some cases and three months in others as pro- 
vided in previous regulations. The require- 
ment of one year’s notice had caused consider- 
able protests, and was said to deter potential 
purchasers of housing accommodation. Land- 
lords planning to sub-divide accommodation 
so as to house more persons may give three 
months’ notice to vacate. In the case of 
monthly and weekly leases tenants are pro- 
tected by the provision that a notice to vacate 
must not terminate a lease in the winter Le., 
between September 30 and the following April 
30. Landlords are relieved of much legal pro- 
cedure by the elimination of the tenant’s right 
to challenge the landlord’s notice to vacate in 
court. Once a landlord has given the notice, 
provincial law governs the rights of the 
parties. 


4. Where tenants are ill-behaved, or fifteen 
days in default of rent, or in a number of 
other special cases mentioned in the order, 
they are disqualified from the protection 
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against eviction provided by the order, and 
their leases are governed by provincial law. 


Rooming Accommodation 


, The order included regulations for rooming 
accommodation but only for the areas not 
covered by previous orders (A-421, Oct. 5, 
1942 and A-488, Nov. 22, 1942). 


1. Rooming accommodation (“shared accom- 
modation”) is clearly defined so as to dis- 
tinguish it from self-contained accommoda- 
tion. 


2. Rooms may only be let on a “per person” 
basis if bedding, linen, and the laundering 
thereof is provided by the landlord for each 
occupant. Per person rates are frozen at the 
level charged on July 1, 1948. 


3. Where rents are not charged on a “per 
person” basis but for the accommodation, 
irrespective of the number of tenants, they 
are governed by the regulations for housing 
accommodation. 


4. The regulations protecting tenants of 
self-contained housing accommodation from 
eviction are not applicable to tenants of room- 
ing accommodation, so that their leases are 
governed by provincial law (B-294, July 16, 
effective Oct. 1). 


Other Price Orders 


Maximum Prices of Eastern White Beans 
(Pea Beans). Sets maximum processors’ prices 
of eastern white beans, and wholesale and retail 
markups (A-865, Aug. 27). Maximum Price of 
Canned Pineapple Pulp. Sets maximum prices 
for canned pineapple pulp sold by importers and 
wholesalers, at a level that facilitates imports 
from Mexico and Cuba (A-848, Aug. 10). Cane 
Molasses. Amplifies A-55 which set maximum 
prices for imported cane molasses. Also fixes 
ceiling prices for blackstrap, produced in Cana- 
dian refineries from raw cane sugar. Restricts 
canning of molasses to two grades for each 
packer and restricts wholesale sales of canned 
molasses (A-869, Aug. 30). Soft Drinks. 
Replaces A-531 and revises price structure of 
soft drinks so that most prices cover basic period 
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price plus any excise taxes not included in this 
price. Reduces minimum deposit charges and 
prohibits deterioration of quality (B-303, 
Aug. 4). Maximum Prices for Ice in the Mont- 
real District. Replaces A-400 and sets higher 
maximum prices for ice for the period Aug. 8, 
1943-Oct. 16, 1943, in order to permit custom- 
ary seasonal price increase (A-847, Aug. 9). 
Maximum Prices for Fuelwood. Adjusts maxi- 
mum prices of fuelwood in a number of areas 
in Northern Ontario in order to increase sup- 
plies and to regulate movements of fuelwood 
between the different areas (F-72, F-73,, F-74, 
F-75, Aug. 3). Prices of Fertilizers. Amends 
A-601 as amended by A-684, setting maximum 
prices for fertilizers in the Centra] Provinces 
and the Maritimes. Reduces price of ammonium 
nitrate and sets prices for new grades of mixed 
fertilizers with reduced potash content (A-868, 
Aug. 30). Fruit and Vegetable Packages. 
Amplifies A-29, as amended by A-95 and A-354, 
setting prices and trade discounts for fruit and 
vegetable packages, and prohibiting certain 
types (A-836, Aug. 3). 


Other Simplification and Conservation Orders 


Incandescent Lighting Fixtures. Replaces 
A-401 and A-423 with respect to industrial and 
résidential incandescent lighting fixtures. Re- 
moves restrictions on sale and installation and 
on the number of finishes. Modifies other 
restrictions and provides for further standardi- 
zation (A-840, Aug. 5). Fluorescent Lighting 
Fizctures. Replaces A-401 with respect to fluor- 
escent fixtures. Extends restrictions on sales, 
removes restrictions on finish, modifies other re- 
strictions and provides for further simplification 
and standardization (A-841, Aug. 5). New elec- 
tric Stoves and Ranges. Amends A-701 by per- 
mitting in the Province of Manitoba, the instal- 
lation of a new electric range even though a 
gas, coal or wood range can be installed, in view 
of the fuel situation in the province (A-842, Aug. 
6). Used Steel Drums. Exempts farmers from the 
provisions of section 13 of A-604 which requires 
the return of used steel drums within 30 days 
to the persons from whom they were acquired 


(A-858, Aug. 16). Metal Containers and 
Closures. Amplifies and modifies A-425 as 
amended by A-473, which restricted manu- 


facture and use of metal containers. Permits 
additional metal containers for evaporated milk 
and whole milk, and provides containers for 
honey, jams, and baby foods (A-860, Aug. 23) 
Salt. Restricts sizes and types of salt packages. 
Eliminates pockets and barrels (A-866, Aug. 28). 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, August, 1943 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers ° 


OMMENCING with last month’s issue the 
two tables on retail prices of cer- 
tain staple foods, fuel and rent which have 
appeared hitherto in each issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE are being presented in a different 
way. 
These tables formerly included certain data 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and certain other data collected by corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre. The latter 
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have been discontinued, so that the prices 
included in the current issue are entirely those 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in Tables III and IV are all used in the cal- 
culation of the index of the food group in 
the official index of the cost of living and give 
a reasonably complete picture of prices 
throughout Canada as used in the calculation 
of the index of this particular group. They 
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are the averages of prices of delivered goods 
reported to the Bureau by independent stores. 
They do not include prices from chain stores. 
As the movement of chain store prices is 
almost identical with the movement of inde- 
pendent store prices it was considered that the 
extra work and cost involved in compiling and 
printing a separate table for chain store prices 
were not warranted although chain store prices 
are used in the calculation of the index. 
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census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 
These rental figures are not comparable with 
the figures published hitherto because they 
show the usual or most common rates actually 
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Rental figures currently published in Table 
IV are typical of rents being paid by tenant 
households in each city. In some cities flats 
and apartments are more numerous than single 
houses; in such cases rents for flats and apart- 
ments are shown while figures for other cities 
represent single-house rentals. In all cases 
figures represent rents being paid, not the rent 
asked for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 


being paid in each of the various cities regard- 
less of the size of the dwellings or of the num- 
ber of rooms or the type of conveniences 
whereas the previous figures were for six- 
roomed workingmen’s dwellings with modern 
conveniences. In many of the cities dwellings 
of four and five rooms are much more nu- 
merous than those of six rooms and the rent 
for the smaller dwellings would, other things 
being equal, be lower than for the larger. 
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Cost of Living, August, 1943 


An unbroken rise extending over the past 
six months brought the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index to a new wartime 
peak of 119-2 for August 2 (1935-1939=100). 
Taking August, 1939, as 100, the wartime in- 
crease to August, 1943, totalled 18:3 per cent, 
as against an advance of 47:7 per cent in the 
corresponding period of the first world war. 


The latest advance in the index shows an 
increase of 1-3 points over the July, 1942, 
index upon which the last previous cost-of- 
living bonus was authorized. However, no 
further action concerning the bonus is to be 
expected until the October, 1943, index is pub- 
lished, since adjustments can be made only at 
quarterly intervals according to Order in 
Council P.C. 5963. 


Further increases in foods accounted for 
most of the August advance. Sharply higher 
prices for eggs coupled with lesser advances 
for beef, veal, lamb, onions, raisins and lemons 
moved the food series up 1:4 points to 133-2. 
Two other sub-groups, viz., clothing and home 
furnishings were also higher, each being up 
0-1 at 120-6 and 117-9 respectively. Fuel and 
lighting at 113-4, rentals at 111-5 and miscel- 
laneous items at 108-2 were all unchanged 
between July and August. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,800 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food (31:3 
per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5°8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 
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The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G. 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October-11, except under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. In each issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
the activities of the Board in the operation 
of the price control policy are summarized 
under the title, “Price Control in Canada.” 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index ex- 
cluding rents and services. This index is now 
being included in Table I. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices in August showed a further 
rise, the composite index for 526 commodity 
price series gaining a further 0:3 points to 
100-4. While animal products continued to 
advance, the most important increase was for 
wood, wood products and paper group, which 
moved 1-7 points higher to 109-5. This rise 
followed the removal of subsidies on western 
lumber. Vegetable products eased 0-1 to 
92-4, while the remaining five major groups 
were unchanged at July levels, Among the 
more important advances during August were 
wheat, canned salmon, calves, eggs, British 
Columbia fir and cedar, lemons, rosin and 
bricks. Decreases were recorded for steers, 
lambs, certain fresh meats, butter at Regina, 
codfish, oranges, potatoes at certain centres, 
onions at Toronto, and calcium carbide. 


There was no net change in Canadian farm 
products in August, the composite index hold- 
ing steady at 96°4. Field product prices were 
stronger at 83-1 compared_with 82-6 in July, 
due to firmer quotations for wheat which 
overbalanced further seasonal weakness in 
potatoes, onions and hay. However, lower 
live-stock quotations outweighed strength in 
eggs, and the animal products index fell 0-8 
to 118-6. 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
; IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING oF Eacn Monto 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 











Adjusted 
to base Retail 
_ 100-0 for Home Prices 
August, Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only )} 
79°7 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 LO"Sr Mc rere | ek eee ee 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75°4 88-9 TOES OR MNEs Mpa, 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 ZO#D WIRE OR) BER haere 
88-3 103 -3 70°6 75-4 110-8 146 wie BG icp lees 
104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 Oe ei ite ball Uae aero 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 eee AONGC Tine ad Hh RO res 5 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 OTR tae SON) Aeon adhe 
150°5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 DIGEST, | CORRES. See 
132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 1122.5 is!) phn eal Ide, decanters 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 ADS ok PT I Deere sea eee 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG Pte Gil epee 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOG e Tara Yin Pett ee eps ereee 
120-5 181-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 LOL ST PS eee 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 1050S eee ere ec 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 lee: Medea | | Arete 3 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 . 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
ANoUst Tee, Stee Ny. th 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September duke aiewaia 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2 een en Aw 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
November yea ease) 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 104-3 
Decemiber Le as ce 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Degree Aa ROR a) tal 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
PEEK ADE Gi ich ieee vee AP aL 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
VASP TNE iieecssietare te ote stg orate 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Dithy 2 eo ue eT tag 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octomen ui i uneo runes 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109:7 102-8 108-4 
CATE Amici Gh Ge Ni) aa beeen 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
SADUATY, Qioeeaecntaly oar 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Apr ULE AR Ee ov nee tot 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
TUL iii ue i Mdina alan Lisle 111-¢ 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Oetoper Lr Meer nee ee 114-6 115°5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1.) iocic tee cee 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
De ARAL SALT A Vue 0 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
JAMUATY Qh vost uo atetuere 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
WOPLUArV 20 aii en waco 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-3 
Marchiaen crs semi k. 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-6 
ADEIL DE Oana sew ein 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
DEE, SOE RRG) eTe ae GA A, 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 120-9 
BE Vein GAO RAMEN a Mee RS rm Es 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 121-8 
MUL perce they ate cana ee ete 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112:5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
PNGVTAT ASS Fl Aun Me ge aa BS alge 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-5 
September 1............... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-0 
Octoberaimnl es wae. 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
November 2.............05 117-7 118-6 182-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 125-0 
December My eens 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 125-2 
NE TONGA IE: ERO Man os aE 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
SARUATY Zea. Narre totes 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Bie brainy id tics wonton ey aca 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
AVEO) ce Wi EN ag BA 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-7 
A DTA DNs Rie Mireles 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
(A Saal WEES NA LRN NAb 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
AFG oe A age Se GA 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
ULL Sic ek hie he elite pe Cae 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
AUIS D i St aue Me ae eke sas 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its imerease shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age amd female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 


t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1948 


Base: August, 1939=100 








Home 
Furnishings 

— . Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and Miscel- 
Services laneous 
pata, Se eee men ay cea 118-7 141-3 105-7 105-9 117-6 114-8 108-4 
San OUN Ree eae etme eh 119-0 133-7 107-3 109-5 121-7 116-0 110-0 
IMiontreale hate eee cia u ena k 121-3 139-5 108-3 116-3 123-3 117-7 105-8 
HROLONCOR oe oe Mee Le ai oils 117-3 131-2 109-2 121-2 117-4 113-8 108-1 
WANED OD ee cia team, Shu ttaber. Ayes nance 115-6 131-2 104-4 107-1 118-1 115-5 106-1 
Saskatoon est acc chircderinela pects 118-9 134-6 113-1 107-0 119-2 119-7 106-1 
HV ATTONGON Jes Aon eel atelde es eee 116-0 134-1 100-0 99-4 123-8 117-0 107-4 
VANCOUVER oUls aclense colts emit siete 117-7 137-2 99-7 111-5 122-8 113-8 107-8 





TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
AUGUST, 1948, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR AUGUST, 1943 


Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Jan. | April} July | Oct. | Jan. | April} June | July | Aug. | Aug. 
1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ] 1943 


cts. 

Beettsirloinsteak qu.) sive. UA ew lb. | 100-0} 120-7} 120-4] 122-6] 141-6] 181-9] 136-9] 141-6] 144-8] 145-2] 145-5] 40-6 
Beef, round steak........ Pee iene ee Ib. | 100-0} 125-7] 126-2] 128-7] 150-6] 140-1] 146-4] 153-2] 157-0] 157-8] 158-21 37-5 
BCG TID POAS A. ah J Scie Naa lb. | 100-0} 125-5} 126-1] 128-7) 148-7| 1387-8] 143-9) 151-3] 160-4] 163-5] 164-3] 37-8 
Beets snouldert yy iced sa msec. lb. | 100-0} 182-7) 132-7) 137-1) 163-5] 150-3] 159-1) 168-6] 176-7] 178-0} 178-6] 28-4 
Beet vete wine nil oe Su aM eer Le lb. | 100-0} 136-7} 137-3} 142-1] 169-8] 157-1] 167-5] 177-8] 183-3] 184-1] 184-1] 23-2 
Veal} forequarter (i. 0 yee ne lb. | 100-0} 139-3] 140-2] 143-8] 155-0} 155-6} 160-9] 173-4] 181-1] 178-1] 179-9] 30-4 
am bale giroasti. cael | lec race ener Ib. | 100-0} 109-9} 110-2) 115-5} 139-4] 122-2] 126-4] 136-3] 141-2] 156-3] 157-4) 44-7 
Rorkiiresbloins ii), yc) 202, ae een a lb. | 100-0} 125-3} 124-6} 126-9] 130-0) 129-2] 131-2] 134-2) 137-7] 188-1] 138-5) 36-0 
Porkviresh shoulders ieee ecu lb. | 100-0} 127-0) 127-6} 129-1] 134-2] 133-2] 136-7| 141-3] 145-9] 145-9] 145-4) 28-5 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced.............. lb. | 100-0} 129-4} 129-5} 129-8] 131-3) 132-8] 134-9] 186-4} 136-1] 136-7] 137-0] 45-5 
WarGt DUPE. ieee Mak eee ig Ute alate lb. | 100-0} 151-3} 142-1] 142-1] 142-1) 140-3] 154-4] 161-4] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 18-5 
Shortening, vegetable................ lb. | 100-0} 134-7} 134-0} 184-7] 184-7] 134-0] 135-4! 136-8] 137-5] 137-5) 137-5] 19-8 
Hegsuegrade Ac! freshen ie ou, wa ins doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 132-6] 120-7| 123-7) 165-8] 169-7] 186-5] 185-5} 144-1} 162-5} 49-4 
TOD Ee, WP be SIU ee RS OS A a bi qt. | 100-0) 111-0} 111-0] 111-0] 111-0] 112-8} 94-5) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4] 95-4) 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.... 0. 4..);.. lb. | 100-0) 140-5} 140-3] 142-9] 142-5] 144-3] 146-2] 146-2] 142-9] 142-1] 141-8) 38-7 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0] 174-6) 173-6] 174-5] 166-3] 163-5] 162-5] 163-5} 164-9] 165-4] 166-3] 34-6 
Breads white gee ean miei Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3) 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
Flour first gradevy oe seals sees Ib. | 100-0} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 4-2 
Rotledioatewbulkow ini aia seit Ib. | 100-0} 112-0} 112-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0) 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
CormPrlakes sSi0zZsen, Ne Nhe om nab pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1) 101-1} 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.............. tin | 100-0} 129-9} 129-2] 130-2] 130-2) 180-2) 130-2] 132-1) 182-1] 182-1) 132-1] 14-0 
Poss teanne dei 2a anaes ne tin | 100-0} 117-5] 117-5] 117-5] 119-2] 120-0} 120-0] 120-0} 120-8] 120-8) 120-8} 14-5 
Cornecannedy 28 ee et coo ee etn ie tin | 100-0] 128-3] 128-3} 129-2] 130-1] 181-9] 131-9] 181-9] 132-7] 132-7} 1383-6) 15-1 
IBS IG DAtra ds Mb BE RU SAR OS aA Oe PEM lb. | 100-0} 129-4) 127-5] 127-5} 129-4) 127-5) 127-5) 127-5) 127-5) 129-4] 129-4] 6-6 
CD TONS) Ghar ts AN Peal Li en Oat i LC Dh lb 100-0} 108-2} 116-3] 140-8] 153-1] 102-0] 102-0) 122-4} 144-9] 144-9] 159-2) 7-8 
POtAtOcs eee ee Meh een els 15lbs.| 100-0} 89-9] 95-1] 122-9] 185-7) 120-4] 125-6] 143-3] 160-4] 166-5} 169-2) 55-5 
Prtines VMeGilias None ele ee le, lb. | 100-0] 115-8} 116-7] 118-4] 119-3] 121-1] 124-6] 124-6] 124-6] 127-2] 125-4] 14-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... lb. | 100-0} 104-0} 104-0} 104-6} 104-6] 102-0) 97-3] 102-0} 105-3} 107-3] 111-3) 16-8 
Oranges, medium size................] doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 116-7] 109-2} 119-1} 140-3) 1386-5) 136-2) 144-7) 143-3] 143-7] 42-1 
Lemons, medium size...............- doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 110-5} 111-4] 111-4] 118-8] 128-0} 132-9] 1384-2] 1386-9] 144-9} 47-1 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z............... jar | 100-0] 111-3) 111-3) 111-9] 111-9} 113-2] 114-5) 115-7] 115-1) 115-1) 115-1} 18-3 
Beachess:20/ 0738250 hied seas tin | 100-0) 101-5} 101-5} 101-5] 102-0} 103-0] 104-1] 105-1) 109-6} 109-6] 109-6] 21-6 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............. jar | 100-0} 118-3] 118-2] 118-9] 119-7] 120-5) 124-2] 126-5] 129-5) 130-3) 131-8) 17-4 
COTM SYVGUD OF Dec nis deeiey. aleve ra nines jar | 100-0} 188-0} 138-0} 139-0) 1389-7] 140-3] 140-7) 155-7] 154-7] 155-0) 154-7] 46-4 
Sugar, cranulateds 6 Satins kes wee okt Ib. | 100-0} 182-3) 130-8} 130-8] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 8-6 
Sugarj;vellow: sick. i hiaseesas fue Ib. | 100-0} 181-3) 1381-7} 1381-7) 181-7) 131-7) 131-7] 133-3} 1383-3} 1383-3] 183-3] 8-4 
OSTEO SR | OF AB MLD Ho Rr AAS Bers CPSU ERE Ib. | 100-0} 141-6) 141-4] 141-7] 141-7} 142-0] 131-1] 130-8] 130-8] 130-8} 1380-8} 44-2 
PRGA MDIACK Sl erake cue way wake se aac pkg. | 100-0) 145-2} 144-9] 146-6] 148-0] 148-3] 131-6} 1381-3} 181-6] 1381-6] 131-6) 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1943, prices. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
Beef Pork j ¥ E ¢ r 
ais a 13 w 1ao| | Mala e & fa Se ° 
2ale4|2e Ps] as|8s[cs|24[es/eg|aales| G8] 2) os|ga/sales|eale = 
S815 SoS |s S12 Sg S18 2) 8 2/8 8) 35/5 2] 5 8] Sele Se 2]e 212 2/8 SS B/S 
A | fe RR le je im JO ie |e 
ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts./cts. jets. |cts. |cts. | cts.|cts. 
1—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..... 41-7/37-3 36-8/29-2 20 Ole eA) tayo s 37-0)... .|44-6]18-9}19-7/46-4] 9-0/39-6/33-8) 7-3) 4-5} 6-0) 9-9 
Nova Scotia— 
2 Halifax iiae one eats we Bewiles 40-7/38-6136-4|30-0/23-8)... ./47-6)34-9]28-7/44-2/19-3119-8157-2110-5143-9/35-6) 8-0) 4-6] 6-0] 9-7 
38—New Glasgow......... , [48 °5]88-5185-5199-9124-3).. 2.4... 38-0/30-4/46-9/20-0/20-0/51-0)10-0/42-9/36-0) 7-3] 4-8) 6-1/10-0 
AM GNEY Seca deka ne sce , |46:8]40-3138-8131-7/24-0)....]....J.... 4... 44-7118-8119-9]55-1111-5}42-5]37-5) 7:3] 4-3) 5-7) 9-9 
{irl Uy a il op p\PerpeliAl a WA eee k 143-6135 -9136-2/28-2/22-3]... .|43-5]36-6)29-1/44-6/20-3/20-7/55-1/10-0/42-4/38-3) 6-7) 4-8! 5-9/10-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..........., _145-8138-2|36- 6/29-8]/22-3]28-3]48-3/35 -3/28-5/46-5]19-4]19- 7/53 -6|10-0]41-5/35-3] 7-3] 4-8} 6-3) 9-5 
(-—Moncton., 2221) Ut , . |41-8137-2136-6/28- 8120-9131 -7/45 -0/35- 8/30: 1147-4119 -2/20- 1153 -0/10-0/42-3/34-4] 8-0) 4-6) 5-8)10-0 
8—Saint John............ , .142-3]89-6]36-7/29-2/22-6/31-0/45-3/38-7/30-5/43 -5/19-3/19-6155-7)11-0/41-5/34-7| 7:3] 4-3] 5-9) 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi...........,. 39-9/40-0)38-3/30-3/22-9)....].... 31-7/30-3/48-7|19-7/21-0/51-8] 9-0/38-4]....] 6-7) 4-6]....110-0 
10—— Fu haces, Ves sabe. 38-8136-3135-1126-7/21-2/30-7|. .. .|33-6)28-4/46-2/18-0)19-0/49-1110-0/37-6/32-6} 5-3] 3-8] 5-5] 9-5 
1i—Montreal, i068 ee 40-6/88-1/42-7|26-8]21-3/26-3]42- 8/33 -0/26-4/45-8]18-8]19-2/53-7/10-5/38-1/33-6] 6-0) 3-8] 5-4) 9-5 
12—Quebec.. 45.56.06... 38-5/35-4/36-2196-1/18-5/32-7/38- 1133 -1/28-7/42-3]19-0/19-5/49-8]10-0/37-7/35-1| 5-5) 3-7) 5-8} 9-7 
18—St. Hyacinthe........,, 34-1135-3132-4/25-7|21-1/29-7/36-0/28-2/25-1/46-9]18-0}19-4/48-2] 8-0/37-1/31-6) 5-3) 4-1] 6-0} 9-9 
14—St Johns! 34) ve) 41-2/37-3136-3]27-5/19-2)....].... 36-5]27-4/45-8]18-9]19-5}49-1) 9-0|/36-9/33-0] 5-3] 4-1] 5-5) 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke...........,, 43 -5139-9133 -6]29-2/20-9/33 -0/38-3138- 1125-9]38-2)18-7|19-5)52-9] 9-0/36-7133-7| 5-3) 4-2] 6-0] 9-8 
MG NOTORs. dyes i a 38-7/38-7|31-5/24-8)18-3}26-3]... .|82-3)24-6/44-5/18-7/19-6)47-5| 9-0/37-1/31-0] 5-3) 4-0) 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......,. 34-1/36-0)27-7/25-4)18-4)....].... 25-4/24-1/37-6]18-9]19-5147-5) 8-0/37-6/31-0) 4:7] 4-1] 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers.........,. 40-4/36-5134-3|25-4/20-6/30-0]. .. .|28-6/25-5/46-2}18-4|19-6/49-8} 9-0/36-4/33-0} 6-0] 4-0) 5-5) 9-7 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 39-0/37-0|/39-3/28-7/25-0/80-5]48-3/35-7/29-8146-7|18-7|19-1/46-9]10-0/38-1]/33-3] 6-7] 4-3} 5-2) 8-9 
20—Brantford?.............. 41-0]37-6}41-1/30-1]21-2]... .|49-3]36-9]28-8146-3]18-3}19-3/49-7/10-0/38-6|35-3] 6-7) 4-1) 5-3] 9-1 
21—Brockville.............. 41-6138° 2120... 130°6(2855] 0. foe fe. of. -. -|46-4/19-0/19-5/48-3}10-0)37-5)32-0) 6-3 4-1] 5-6} 9-0 
22—Chatham............... 40-3]38-0/41-4/29-6}21-7/35-3]... .|387-6]383-1146-1/18-3]19-4/44-3]10-0/37-3/35-0] 5-3] 4-1) 5-0) 8-9 
23—Cornwall............... 40-5/38-4137-2)27-2121-3)27-7/42-3|36-5/26-9145-1119-2}19-4150-5)10-0/38-5/31-0} 6-0] 4-2] 5-8} 9-2 
24—Fort William..... rte AP 41-9138-4/35-7|27-9/22-6/30-0/44-3/36-3/29-0/45-4]18-2119-1/50-8]11-0/38-7/33-8] 6-0} 4-0] 5-1) 8-9 
Dre GAN e tec en bee, as 40-5}38-3]38-8|29-4|25-2)... .|48-8]37-7/28-7]/46-1/18-6]19-3/47-7]10-0/38-2)37-9| 6-7] 4-1] 5-6} 8-8 
26—Guelph..............0.. 38-538 +0134 - 7/29 -0}25-9129-3|47-3|/38 -3/20-0/45-9]18-0}19-3]46-9]10-0/38-4/36-9] 6-0} 4-1] 5-7] 9-0 
27—Hamilton............... 41-2/88-4/41-8]29-6]24-7/31-5/52-3/39-1/31-1/46-0]18-4]19-1]51-9]11-0/39-3/35-4| 6-0] 4-2) 5-3] 8-8 
28—Kingston............... 40-5]36-8/36-4/28-0]19-1]... .143-6/36-9]28-6/45-4]19-0]19-3]52-0]10-0]/38-4/34-9] 6-0} 4-3] 5-3] 9-1 
29—Kitchener.............. 40-3|38-7/36-9]29- 1/25-1129-5}48-4/37-9/28-3/45-9|18-4|19-6)45-9]10-0/38-6/35-4!| 6-3] 4-0} 6-0) 8-9 
SO LONOOD Fe dec e soa coven 40-8]37-8]41-1/29-7}22-9129-6}45-0)37-5/28-1/45-1/18-6]19-2/47-0}10-0)38- 1131-9] 6-0] 4-1) 5-6) 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 40-0|37-0]42-2/28-9]21-7]....].... 37-7/28-5/44-1/18- 8119-7153 -3]10-5/39-2/34-2) 6-0} 4-3) 5-6) 9-1 
32—North Bay............. 41-9}38-3/43-3/30-6/27-2]... .|50-0/40- 4/33 -7/46-6]18-6]19-5)54-9111-0/38-9/36-0] 6-7] 4-3] 6-3} 9-9 
So Oahaway., seule bok 40-0/38-0/42-6/29-2)23-7)....1.... 38-3]... .|45-6)19-2]19-5151-3/10-0/38-9)....1 6-0 3-9] 5-6] 8-9 
34—Ottawar.ne ss eee ee 41-6 38-9 43 -0/29-9]22-9132-8/50-3/35-2/29-7/48-4118-4/19- 1151-5] 10-0/38-3/33-2] 6-7] 3-9] 5-7) 8-8 
85—Owen Sound........ ooo [89°4/36- 6/38 -4/28-0/24-2)... .146-0/36-9}27-7/45-4]18-0/19- 1145-6) 10-0/38-7/31-6] 6-0] 3-9] 5-4) 9-4 
36—Peterborough........... 41-0|38-4|40-4129-7/24-5|32-6]... .137-2]29-7]46-5118-5]19-1]46-1]10-0/38-3|37-0| 6-0] 4-1] 5-4] 8-7 


ay 


Tomatoes, choice, 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


23’8 (28 oz.) per tin 
Peas, choice 

per 20 of. tin 
Corn, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 








cts. 


| 14-7 


es ee ce ee) 
eee ee 


see ee 


Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 





Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


per 15 Ibs. 


Potatoes, 











¢ 4 Ig |e: 

S (2 fa [a 3 

mn ea oon 

gq la |2 |g le<\o lac 

s o + ead gel/oOodg|& & i= 
“= =a igo} ines} OD Siac Os s 
ao no} D o ot] OP] wm] oe 
2 18 |Ssisgslesiesldsisc 
§S jo |" SF 8isollolg olan 
2 | 92/8-5/ 25/881 8R/aa| as 
a = a = oe Ler elie eld te 
SO-2 Sia Pi 82 gS a2/e Vine 
Sala ao o| 5 ale als ala Gls a 
INR = (NN os |= NN (a 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
12-9]19-2|48-5|66-7139 -3123 -0/34-7/49-7 
13-8)15-4/46-4151-5). 2 .J....].... 49-4 
15-3118 -4/48-4]49-9)...04.... 38-0/49-6 
13:4/18-7/46-2/68-6)....]....].... 48-7 
13-7|18-6|44-0/50-0}... .}22-0/35-0/49-6 
14°9)17-5)44>2|53-41. 00.) .c.]eu.. 49-6 
15-4/18-4/44-1/52-6)....].... 38 -0/49-0 
14-3)16-3/46-7/49-7]....]....].... 49-3 
16-5]17-6/49-1]....]....]....138-7 
14-3]16-0/388-7/42-4)....]....4.... 46-5 
14-2116-8/42-4/51-0}....1.... 34-6/44-2 


14-0}15-8/45-5)49-9 
14-6|15-7/44-0/55-5 
15-3/18-5/39-3}54-0 
15-118 -0/46-7|51-7 
14-9/16-4/43 -6]47-6 
15-7|18-2/40-7}54-1/38-3 


sea e to eee 


13-9]18-8|42-8}46-2 
15-0}17-6/40-2/49-2 
14-3]16-3]40-5/43 -4 
14-9)15-8/41-7/44-8 
14-3/16-2/40-0/43-6 
15-0}15-5}40-2)45-5 
14-6]16-0}41-9/45-6 
14-3]17-4/44-2)44-5 


se eetoses 


see ertn eee 


Sree eee ee ers 


Ss ie ery 


eee ees 


ee es fcr 


ee oe 


ee ees 


Pater ee th (cue a 


seeeloeces 


eee ee fee 


per lb. 


Granulated 
Yellow, 


cts. 


8-6 


8-7 


per 4 lb. package 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium, 


cts.| ets.| cts. 


8-1|54-8/37-9 


8-2/50-2/38-0 
8-2153-9137-9 
8-4152-0/37-8 
8-5/53 -0/38-0 


8-3/52-1/38-0 
8-855 -6/38-0 
8 +2149 -3)/38-0 


8-1/50-3/39-7 
8-0/44-9)38-9 
7-9146-1/39-6 
7-9/42-7/39-8 
7-8/40-6|/40-8 
7-8/40-0/40-0 
8-0/39-8/39-4 
7-7|45-6|39-4 
7-5|48-4139-4 
8 -0/47-3/40-6 


8-4)44-3/38-7 
8-3)45-9139-4 
8-0/41-4/38-3 
8-4/40-3)38-5 
8-2)46-0/38-6 
8-5/40-1/38-3 
8-6/43-1/39-5 
8-5}42-2/38-5 
8-1/40-7/39-1 
7-9/43-1138-5 
8-5/39-3/39-3 
8-444 -3)39-2 
8-7|43-7/39-6 
8-9}52-3/39-4 
8-4148 -4/39-3 
8-143 -4)38-9 
8-4150-0/38-9 
8-5/44-8139-0 


Coal 





Ee ee ee a ee ee ree (Cana eee een (ar eee 
| 







s a Rent (c) 

ae 

<x rQ 

$ (b) | $ (b) $ 

Bik: 10-62} 24-00-28-00(d)} 1 
fhe 11-69] 27-50-31-50 2 
Meas ey 7-47| 16-00-20-00 3 
a 6-12] 18-00-22-00(d)| 4 
os ene 10:47| 26-50-30-50 5 
eee 11-11] 21-00-25-00(d)| 6 
a ds, 11-00] 26-00-30-00(d)| 7 
Raa sg 11-75} 20-50-24-50(d)| 8 
1] el Ce DI A hg 9 
B09)... ionic 15-50-19-50 10 
NG 97 [Menkes 23-00-27 -00(d)}11 
16-64)...... 26-00-30-00(d)|12 
UNOOVATS © ois a 16-00-20-00(d) 13 
15+814 cca. ns oe tee 14 
LY SB hides 20-00-24 -00(d)|15 
2 Be a linadls aierghlee 00 ware Atenas 16 
19-38]...... 14-00-18-00(d)}17 
16-32)... 64 20-00-24 -00(d) {18 
16-00] 3/5 ve 22-00-26:00 {19 
16:00) .:4.08 3 22-00-26:00 {20 
£6: 001. Sts 20:00-24-:00 {21 
16-00} ...65.0:3 21-50-25-50 [22 
16-50}...... 23-00-27 -00(d)}23 
16>80} 2.377 25-00-29-00 24 
16-00) 5 ci. 22-00-26:00 {25 
16:00}. ai.) 22-00-26-00 {26 
15-50}. iasses 26-00-30-00 {27 
16-00) 5 ie:0:2% 28-00-32-50 28 
16-00}...... 26:00-30:50 {29 
16-50}. ..... 26-50-30-50 {30 
14°63) s.,05 5 25-00-29-00 31 
17-25}...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
16-00]...... 23-00-27-00  |33 
16s 7B <0 31-00-35-00 [34 
16-50}...... 15-50-19-50 = |35 
IG*TER wows 24-00-28-00 136 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
Beef } Pork ¢ " E ¢ J 

g : ie © 3 © EG é : £ g Id 
LOCALITY a lg [Belg E : ; 3 He ele : : & ; is 
£8 lees 1.2 (ee le sess cles! #80 /S.18 18 ola 
zeteseuise|bees ioe iaetae| ea [ee Ea cies lect iece 
= [2 a2 e/S o/s ale 2/8 8/2 2/8 8) Sa78 a] s a Sole als a) 8 2/8 A) 3 als a/b 
Es GM CRs RS a al Gad EDC SRR CIP EO el 
Ontario—Con. cts. | cts.| cts.| cts./cts. |cts. jcts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
37—Port Arthur.......).... 42-3139-2134-4127-7/24-3/29-5]42-4136-2/29-0/49-3}18-0/19-0/52-9)11-0/38-7/35-0) 6-3] 4-2} 5-6] 9-5 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-7|38-2/43 -8|30-0/23- 1130-0144 -3/39-6)29-7)/46-1/18-6]19-1/52-3]10-5)39-1/36-0| 6-0) 4-2] 5-6) 9-1 
39—St. Thomas.............|40-6/37-9]41-1/29-9/24-9/30-2/41-0/38-7/30-4/46-4/18-9]19-5/47-9)10-0/39-0/33-3] 6-0) 4-2] 5-8] 9-6 
AO= arian sib evils he eake 39-9137-9|41-4129-4/2-7/33-3/47-7136-9)/30-6/45-9|18-5/19-5/50-3/10-0/38-8|33-7] 6-0] 3-9] 5-9] 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-5/37-7134-7|28:6)23-6)..../48-0]....].... 43 -7|18-2)19-3153-4)11-0/38-1/35-2] 6-7) 4-0) 6-0} 9-3 
42—Stratiord. so... ses: 39-0/36-8/38-4/29-2)23-8)....).... 37-0]... .146°6)18-8]20-3]45-1)10-0)38-7|36-0] 5-3) 3-9} 5-8) 9-2 


43—Sudbury. 


44—Timmins 


45-—Poronto yy.) eal 40-5137-9143 -61/29-6]23-7|32-7/46-7/388-5/26-7148-11/18-2/19-1)52-6)11-0/38-8/37-0] 6-7) 4-8) 5-4) 8-8 
46—Welland (50.50.6660 667 39-8]37-6141-7/29-2)23-01....).... 37-2}28-4/42-7118-0)19-2/48-3}11-0/38-7/34-5) 6-7] 4-2) 5-3) 9-1 
47—Windsor.....5......ce0: 39-9137-4141-5/29-5125-1]. ...|47-5137-4)380-7/44 -3118-5/19-0/52-1/11-0/38-5135-6] 6-0) 4-2) 5-4] 8-9 
48—Woodstock.............. 40-6/38-0/37-2|29-0)22-3)....].... 37-8}27-0)/43 -9|18-5]18-9145-8}10-0/37-8133-0| 6-0) 3-7) 5-8} 9-0 
Manitoba— 
40--Brandon. ij). )55 ici. sees s 38-7133 -4|37-6)26-5)22-2)... .142+7/35-2/27-3144-8)17-5)21-2/41-3)10-0137-0/34-5) 7-1] 3-9] 5-7) 9-2 
BOW iniper nO ess Meee 38-9135 -9135-1/27-1)24-5)29-5/42-1/36-2/29-8/46-5)17-3)19-6/46-4) 9-0/35-5)34-2) 8-0) 3-7) 5-5] 8-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 38-8135-5/35-5/26-6/22-5]. .. .|/40-6/34-0)26-2/44-5/16-5)20-6/39-7/11-0/35-8)35-0] 7-2) 3-8) 5-7) 8-8 
§2—Prince Albert........... 31-2/29-2/30-3}23 -0)19-6/30-0). .. ./38-3)/25-3}35-9/17-1]20-3/39-3 10-0137+1 33-6) 6-0} 4-4] 5-8) 8-8 
53-—-Regina se fies esa sles 39-0134-9/33 -4/25-2)22-5/25-7138-3]32-3/24-1/42-8)16-5/21-6)42-9}10-0/35-6}....] 6-8] 4-0] 6-1) 8-8 
54—Saskatoon.............. 38+3/35-38/37-0/26-9)/20-6/28-7/39-0/34-5)26-9)44-6/16-5)20-1/41-1/10-0)35-5/35-0} 7-2) 3-7) 5-2) 8-9 
BS -Caloary es ickiee) dole 41-6)36-9138-9/27-3|25-6/28-0/42-7]....1.... 47-8}17-0/20-1/48-0}10-0/37-2)....] 7-2} 3-9] 5-4) 8-9 
56—Drumbheller..,.......... 37-3/34-5132-5)....]22-7)....].... 36:3]. ....}45-4]17-9]21-3/48 -3}10-0/38-1137-0} 8-0) 4-3] 5-7] 9-2 
57—Edmonton............... 38-1)33 -2/35-5)24-2/20-8)28-7/40-1)36-4/27-2)44-8)17-3/20-1/44-9110-0)37-2/34-3] 7-2) 3-8)....] 8-7 
58—Lethbridge............. 40-5/37-7|33-7/30-0/21-5]... .141-0133-3]24-7/44-2/16-8/21-3/45-5/10-0137-11....] 8-0] 4-2]....] 8-9 


British Columbia— 


59— Nanaimo 


St Ae MPA 48-0/43-1)42-0/31-6/31-0). .. ./47-0/39-0/32-6/52-0/19-2/20-4)51-2)12-0)42-1/40-5) 9-0) 4-7) 6-0 9-4. 


60—New Westminster....... 43 -5139-7/40- 7/28 -8]28-1132-7/46-7/37-7|28-9}46:7/18-8]20-0150-4 10-0 40-4/35-0) 8-0} 4-3] 6-0] 9-4 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42-5/37-3)39-7/28-5}25-0/34-2/51-3]....).... 50-3}19-4/21-4/54-3]15-0/43-8)....)10-0} 5-1)....]10-0 
Le 7 19 LR PA a 43 -0/38-8/38-6)29-4/27-71....1.... 39-7|/31-0)48-5}18-2)22-5]51-8]... .|39-4/33-8) 9-0} 4-2) 6-0} 9-3 
63-—Vancouver,..-./.....54. 44-3139 -0/39-1/27-2/28-5/30-2/46-9/36-9/29-4/49-2/17-8)19-1/51-1/10-0/40-0/35-7| 9-6] 4-2!) 5-8) 9-1 
CA VAC i. saa ol sivas 46-2/40-7/41-9|/28-6/30-4/33 -8)47-5)37-5)29-2/48-1)19-0/20-7/51-9111 -0/41-0/36-6} 9-0) 4-3) 6-6) 9-2 


(a) Ontario 


and East, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and West, 4 pound tin. 


(b) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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Vern Rs 
oe ne se cp 
g3| 28) 28] 8% 
| lal & 
cele sae 
cts. | cts.| cts. | cts 
13-5) 13-5] 14-7] 6-6 
13-3] 14-4]..... 6-9 
13-6] 13-6]..... 6-1 
ESN A a 6-7 
14-3] 14-7] 15-5] 6-5 
13-6] 14-8]..... 6-3 
13-5] 14-1] 14-9] 6-1 
15-0} 14-6]..... 5:8 
13-3] 13-4] 13-9] 6-0 
12-9] 13-4]..... 7:3 
12-8} 14-1] 14-1] 5-5 
14-1] 14-7}..... 5-9 
16-0] 15-8}..... 7-1 
14-9] 14-7] 15-3] 6-9 
Boer lage ae oe 6-2 
15-3] 16-8]..... 7-0 
15-3] 15-5]..... 6-6 
16-7] 15-0]..... 6-9 
15-2} 14-6] 15-3] 7-2 
15-2] 15-4)..... 7-4 
15-4] 15-3];.... 7-2 
ine 1S+Oh eT 6-9 
Bie as Set ia 8-1 
14-3} 14-7] 15-0] 7-1 
\ ee a Deed ean 8-6 
Beech 15-7| 17-0] 8-6 
rian 14-3]...,.1 7-0 
14-7] 15-1]15-4 | 7-3 





Onions, cooking, 
per 15 lbs. 


-per lb. 
Potatoes, 


eee ae 
Cm eC 


see 


8-0} 60-7 








se eee 


see eee 


va eee 


see aes 


serene 


sete 


Coal 


Anthracite, 
per ton 
Bituminous, 
per ton 


tees 


16-00 
17-75 
19-50 


se eeee 


see ees 


15-50 
15-50 
16-00 
16-00 


cee eee 


se eee 


Pe ee be 


23 
27 


23: 


23 


i aod yi Sugar 

aa uisa o |o re < 
£\2 iS la |gelesloa] # 5 \ig 
gE Jegestesteatgslesig | [lez 
Bag BBR R GAS ag Als Ae Als Ble ae = 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|.cts.} cts. 
13-0117-7/42-2)48-3]....1.... 36:3/44-3] 8-5) 8-4)41-7/38-2 
ace 18-7}42-6}42-9134-0)....1382-0/44-2] 8-6] 8-3]42-9]39-0 
15-4]15-3}48-7/47-1)....1.... 33:3/45-4] 8-6} 8-6/43-8)40-1 
15-3}16-7|45-5/47-5)....1....].... 46-0) 8-8] 8-8|43-3)39-1 
13-7]16-8]38-7/46-2|....].... 34-2/46-2| 8-6] 8-5/40-8/39-6 
Bis 15-4/40-6/44-0]....]....].... 147-0] 8-7] 8-7/44-4/38-7 
13-7/17-0|38-1147-7]....].... 37°3|48-0] 8-8) 8-5)43-7/39-3 
14-2117-6/48-9/48-2)....)....4.... 48-1) 8-8) 8-8}39-4/39+1 
13-9}15-7/40-6/43-4)....].... 31-3]44-5] 8-2] 8-0/44-6/38-7 
AR Rist baat 42-6)42-O]....]....]....]-...] 8:4] 8-4/41-0/39-0 
13-3 SS SSL Ohne se. 45-7| 8-2! 8-0/38-6)38-9 
AS A lB 44.0/43-3]....]....1.... [46-0] 8-6} 8-5/45-7/39-1 
14-8]... .189-5/43-5]....)....1.... 43-0| 9-1 9-0/45-0|37°8 
13-9]15-6 38-9|43-0 RHA AS MEH) Ne Ab 44-9) 9-1] 8-9137-5/38-1 
sea hb 16-7|38-4/44-0)....)....]...-]46°7| 9-3] 9-41/41-8/38-8 
14-6 16-4]38-7/45-1)....].... 61-7/48-6] 9-9] 9-6/89-7|37-8 
14-3]16-3]40-5/39-8)73-7]....1.... 46-8] 9-2] 9-6/42-3)37-7 
14-8)15-7/43-5/47-1]....1....].... 46-9] 9-5) 9-5/43-4/37-7 
14-4116-0/39-4/47-2168-3/22-3]..../45-6| 9-0) 9-21/40-7/37-4 
13-9}17-7|44-4/49-5}71-3]....].... 49-2) 9-5] 9-6]42-5/38-1 
14-1)... .).|40-4/42-O1... ef oe. 44-7!) 9-2) 9-0/42-9|37-9 
eaestale 16-0}44-3}38-8]....]....]....[....] 9-2] 9°3/43-5/37-5 
A ean st iis da 40-8/40-0]....]....]....|48°3] 8+7| 8-3/41-6/38-1 
13-2/15-2/36-9/38-0)....].... 55-7/44-5| 7-9) 7-8136-3/38-4 
13-0}15-4/42-0/40-8)....)....)....7.... 8-7| 8-5|44-7/38-7 
14-6]16-3/387-9/45-7]....).... 58-6/48-2) 8-9} 8-9|39-8/38-1 
LSEO|IS< OSS 2hSSiS peewee = lege eillennels 8-0] 8-0/37-9)37-9 
13-9]15-7/42-5/38-5)69-0)....).0.. 42-3) 8-9] 8-4142-4/38-5 
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Rent (c) 

$ 

-00-27-00 37 
-00-31-00 [88 
-00-25:00 |39 
00-27-50 40 
‘00-27-00 {41 
-00-25-00 [42 
-00-31:00 43 
-50-26:00 |44 
-00-36:00 {45 
-00-27-00 46 
-00-29-00 {47 
00-26-00  |48 
-00-25:00 {49 
-00-30:00 {50 
-00-25-50 {51 
-50-23-50 82 
.50-31-50 = |53 
13-00-26-00 [54 
26-0-30-00 = |55 
00-24-00 56 
-50-28-50 [57 
00-26-00 {58 
-00-21-00 59 
-50-24-50 60 
00-24-00 {61 
00-27-00 |62 
50-27-50 | 63 
-00-25:00 {64 
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(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages 


cated by these reports (see text, para. 4 and 5). 


(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. 


have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common ‘than single houses. 


census of housing. The movement since then has 
being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 


Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 


Commodities 


PAL COMMOAICICS La UN, Bi tae eeatae ne ae 
Classified according to chief component ma- 
terial— 
T. Vegetable Products) 2.00.0 sh onhie sue. 
II. Animals and Their Products. . 

III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V. Iron and its Productsi..h.jae Gees 


OUYTCRs Mth AOA BORE MTNND Leh c inte R WUh eve Jes di 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Products... 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 


Classified according to purpose— 
Gonsumers’ Goods. i iiiah eee ree een 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 
Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 
LT. Producerss Goodsy suey Manan cen san 
Producers? Equipment, .o.do5se deans hee 


Producers: Materials:Ays pa tnas ets ae 


Building and Construction Materials... 
Manuzacturers’ Materials.............. 


Classified according to origin— 





I. Farm— 
SARE TON Meat hah Male Bee Sancta mien 
BAI TNa) etc SEA Mia) ne Meas ae 
Barn (Canadian) 10. saa. is sean 
PT UAMTia rri es URiive aval it ate Nd ule Ue A oy 
AAD VER OTOS po Heo Geek Metre MINE OR Lets ena 
INVA Bae’ occ] Pepe Rath RUS cca NOU pate Re LON ea 


All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 


Com- 
modities 


567 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS} 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1926 1929 
64-0}127-4)155-9} 97-3) 99-1] 98-4 


58-1/127-9]167-0} 86-2) 98-6)100-1 
70-9}127-1)145-1) 96-0) 97-8)109-9 
58-2)157-1]176-5)101-7} 99-7] 91- 
63-9) 89-1]154-4/106-3}100-1] 94- 
68-9}156-9}168-4)104-6) 99-3] 93- 


1 
0 
8 
98-4)141-9}185-5) 97-3]100-7| 98-5 
56-8) 82-3}112-2|107-0} 99-2] 93-6 
63-4/118-7]141-5)105-4) 99-7) 95-3 


62-0/102-7/136-1} 96-9) 98-9) 96 
61-8}119-0)150-8} 90-2) 97-8}103- 
62-2} 91-9)126-3)101-4) 99-5] 91- 
67-7/133+3}164-3] 98-8} 99-6/100- 
55-1} 81-9]108-6/104-1) 97-1) 94- 
69-1)139-0}171-0) 98-2) 99-9}100- 
67-0|100-7|144-0}108-7|100-0) 99- 
69-5}148-1]177-3] 95-8) 99-9/101- 


59-21134-7/176-4) 91-2) 98-3] 97- 
70-1}129-0/146-0) 95-9) 97-2)105 
64-1/132-6]160-6) 88-0) 97-3)109 
65-9}111-7/114-1) 91-7)100-2)103 
60-1) 89-7)151-3)106-8]100-1} 93 
67-9]115-2)134-6)106-4) 99-8) 93 
63 -8)120-8]154-1) 94-7) 97-6/102- 
64-8/127-7|156-5/100-4|. 99-3) 94-5 


WORDSWAS 


1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943] 1943 


69-5] 72-3] 91-8) 95-6]100-1]100-4 


65-9) 58-7] 77-7) 85-1} 92-5] 92-4 
59-7] 69-7] 96-9} 99-5)107-6)108-0 
71-2) 66-5] 94-0} 91-9} 91-9] 91- 
63-2] 78-4} 97-7/101-5}107-8}109- 
85-4] 97-1/111-6)115-3)115-7]115- 


68-0} 69-9} 78-2) 78-4) 79-7] 79: 
83-3] 84-1] 97- 5 100- 0 100-5)100- 
81-6] 77-6/100-5}102-3}100-5)100- 


aon NOUS 


72-1) 72-7) 93-3] 95-3) 97-5) 97- 
66-6] 69-6} 92-8} 97-21103-6]103- 
75-9) 74-7!) 93-7) 94-1) 93-4] 93- 
66-8] 66-7] 84-5) 88-7] 95-2) 95- 
84-9) 94-91107-1)110-5)114-2/11¢- 
64-8) 63-6] 82-0) 86-3) 93-1] 93- 
80-7] 90-2}110-6)113-8}119-3)]121- 
62-1] 59-1] 77-1) 81-6) 88.7) 88- 


COMOnwaTHLos 


65-1] 57-3] 77-0} 81-8} 88-1) 88- 
61-8} 71-1] 95-3) 96-4)101-4)101 
57-2) 58-4] 72-1) 81-2) 96-4] 96- 
65-4) 66-3] 93-8}109-7)130-3)135- 
63-5} 78-0] 97-4/101-0)107-3}109- 
80-4] 84-1] 90-7] 98-7] 99-3] 99- 
60-9} 62-8) 83-3} 89-7/100-0)100- 
71-7| 72-6} 90-8) 91-8} 92-8] 93- 


OAWOWw Ph mr 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices wath comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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Workmen's Compensation in Ontario and British Columbia 


aha Annual Reports for the year 1942 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Ontario and British Columbia have recently 


been issued. A brief summary giving the 
more important features of each of these 
reports appears below. 


Ontario 


Accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario in 1942 
numbered 133,513. This included accidents not 
serious enough to involve payment of either 
compensation or medical aid and for which 
no claim was made, as well as others for which 
claims were made but not allowed by the 
Board. The comparative figure for 1941 was 
113,822 and for 1940 it was 81,116. This pro- 
gressive increase in the number of accidents 
is attributed to the rapid rise in industrial 
activity during the years 1940-1942. This 
industrial activity is also reflected in the 
. increased annual pay rolls which had risen to 
$999,769,000, in 1942, which is the largest cov- 
ered by the Board in any single year of its 
existence. 


The total benefits awarded during the year 
amounted to $10,936,963.27, compared with 
$9,898,893.75, in 1941 and $7,282,877.57, in 1940. 
Of the total benefits awarded during the year, 
$8,959,109.51 was for compensation and $1,977,- 
853.76 was for medical aid. 


The provisional assessments in Schedule 1 
for 1942, including estimated adjustments 
amounted to $10,897,193.16 as compared with 
$9,034,812.39, provisionally estimated, and 
$9,458,811.62 actually assessed for 1941. For 


1942 the average rate was $1.10 for each 
$100.00 of pay roll, as compared with $1.08 
for 1941 and $1.02 for 1940. The Dominion 
Government (including Defence Industries), 
the Provincial Government, and employers in 
Schedule 2 pay for accidents as they arise, on 
the adjudication of claims by the Board. 
Hence while accidents from these sources are 
included in the above totals, there is no 
inclusion of wage roll or assessment figures 
as these industries do not pay assessments to 
the Board on a percentage of their pay roll. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown companies 
during 1942 was $1,733,376.40. Of this amount 
$207,327.51 was for workmen of municipal 
corporations; $340,922.22 for steam railways; 
$29,689.33 for electric railways; $121,820.67 for 
navigation companies; $7,980.81 for express 
and sleeping car companies; $7,283.36 for tele- 
phone and telegraph companies; $908,142.30 
for Dominion Crown cases and $110,158.92 for 
Provincial Crown cases. Of the total amount 
awarded, $918,154.19 was for pensions in 
pension cases and $815,222.21 was for cases 
other than pension cases and for compensation 
not pensions in pension cases. Total adminis- 
tratlon expenses in 1942, including contribu- 
tions to staff pension funds were $724,536.85. 


British Columbia 


The Annual Report of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1942 
shows a sharp increase in the number of indus- 
trial accidents. In 1941, there were 46,496 
and in 1942 there were 65,475. However, the 
difference in the number of fatal accidents was 
not so marked—200 in 1941 and 212 in 1942. 
The increase was attributed mainly to the 
greater number of men employed in 1942, 
coupled with the fact that many workmen 
unaccustomed to industrial occupations were 


employed in wartime plants and other hazard-— 


ous tasks. 

The percentage of accidents resulting in 
three or more days loss of time arose out of 
the various industries as follows: Lumber 
industry, 35 per cent; steel-ship building, 19 
per cent; general manufacturing and delivery 
classes, 10 per cent; construction other than 
steel-ship building, 8 per cent; metal mining, 
7 per cent; servicing and repairing, 6 per 
cent; railroading groups, 3 per cent; coal min- 
ing, 3 per cent; all other classes, 9 per cent. 


Revenue of the Board during 1942 amounted 
to $10,602,356.40, of which $6,797,935.02 was 
collected from employers on account of 1942 
payroll assessments. Medical aid contributions 
amounted to $1,181,969.28; assessments col- 
lected on account of 1941 and prior years 
totalled $1,072,895.14; and medical aid dues 
from workmen $412,673.13. The balance of 
revenue accruing to the Board in 1942 amount- 
ing to $1,136,883.83 was on account of penal- 
ties, interest on investments, premium on 
United States funds and profits realized on 
sales. 

Disbursements during 1942 totalled $9,832,- 
625.19, the major component items being: 
compensation to workmen, $2,972,371.62; 
medical aid, $1,135,462.58; pension payments, 
$1,577,529.05; investments purchased less sales, 
$3,900,218.48; general administrative expense, 
$247,043.46. A cash balance of revenue over 
expenditure in 1942 of $1,695,120.45 therefore 
resulted. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Reproduced on the cover 
Mutual Aid of this issue of the LaBour 
insignia symbolizes GAZETTE is an insignia which 
warcontribution is to appear on all war 
of Canadian supplies manufactured in 
workers to Canada and shipped abroad 
United Nations to members of the United 

Nations. 

The insignia was designed according to the 
specifications of Canada’s Mutual Aid Board. 
It is centred on a maple leaf, and bears the 
name “Canada” in three languages, English, 
Russian and Chinese. The colouring is red, 
blue and gold. 

Products of Canadian workers are being 
shipped under the Mutual Aid program to 
Great Britain, Russia, China, the French 
Committee of National Liberation, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, South Africa, and other 
allied nations. Canada has become the fourth 
producing member of the United Nations, and 
is dispatching a huge and sustained supply of 
foodstuffs, metals, weapons, and armament for 
use in every part of the world. 

Although a great deal of Canadian war 
material and supplies has already found its 
way to the fighting fronts of the world, ship- 
ments to Russia, China and other countries 
were formerly made through Great Britain 
and the United States. There was no mech- 
anism, prior to Mutual Aid, whereby Canada 
could make a direct contribution to these 
countries. 

On May 20 of this year, however, such 
mechanism was created when Parliament auth- 
orized the setting up of a Mutual Aid Board, 
headed by the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, Honourable C. D. Howe. An amount 
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of $1,000,000,000 was placed at its disposal to 
purchase war materials and supplies for alloca- 
tion to Great Britain and other United Nations 
on the basis of strategic need. Canada will 
thus deal directly with the countries con- 
cerned; and the Mutual Aid insignia will be 
a symbol of the contribution of Canadian 
workers and workmanship to the war effort of 
the United Nations. 


An Order in Council was 
passed on September 9 
(P.C. 7148) revoking the 
appointment of Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, K.C., as a member 
of the National War Labour Board. Mr. 
Cohen had been a member of the Board since 
it was reconstituted in February, 1943. 


Appointment of 
J.L. Cohen 
revoked 


The appointment has been 


J.A. Bell announced of Mr. J. A. Bell 
becomes member to be a member pro tempore 
of National of the National War Labour 
War Labour Board to fill the vacancy 
Board created by the termination 


of the appointment of Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C. 

Mr. Bell is Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of Adjustment, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, C.P.R. (Eastern Lines). He 
had already been a member of the National 
War Labour Board Advisory Committee and 
of the National Selective Service Advisory 
Committee. He was formerly a member of 
the National War Labour Board as it was 
originally constituted. A native of Utopia, 
Ontario, he is a resident of Toronto. 

The appointment is made by Order in 
Council P.C. 7264, September 16. 
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The table below shows the previous monih and 4-5 per cent as compared 


Employment latest statistics available re- with August 1942. The latest figure was frac- 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions tionally lower however than the all time peak 
statistics in Canada. of 186-5, reached at December 1, 1942. 


An increase in industrial Aggregate weekly payrolls were 1:3 per cent 
activity at the beginning of August was again greater than at July 1 and 12-1 per cent greater 
indicated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics than at August 1, 1942. Per capita weekly 


index of empleyment which recorded 


an in- earnings at $30.98 were practically unchanged 


erease of 1:2 per cent as compared with the from the previous month but increased from 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 
(Official statistics except where noted) 






































1943 1942 
September August July Septem ber August July 
Employment Index............. (ear eea tke 185-3 183-7 179-3 177-8 175-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
NIGH WME MDEIS) ss eoe ss Mele (2) 0-4 0:4 0-6 0-8 1-8 2:5 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
PR VLOUS: petits es alerts eee ila. Ch ee oe ae 147-5 145-7] 135-8 131-6 129-5 
Per capita weekly earnings...... Co eae eee Smaak 30-98 30-97) 29-29 28 - 62 28-49 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (LIE Aan, SR 160-4 106-2) 86-6 95-6 $6-0 
Cosi of living index............. (4) 119-4 119-2 118 -8) 117-4 W17-7 117-9 
Retail sales unadjusted index.....(4)|.............. 142-5 147-8 153-2 147-5 137-3 
Retail sales adjusted index. . _ (8) CS) as Sas se 162-0 155-4 152-6 162-4 150-4 
Wholesale sales?.). 000. bo). MS SPR aoe 170-8 176-5) 177-9 157-4 154-3 
Common stocks index............ (4) 189-3 88-9 91-9) 62-6 61-6 62-4 
Preferred stocks index............ CIN ed ute yaa 117-8 117-3) 95-6 85-8 05-7 
Bond yields, Dominion index... . (4) {97-3 97-3 97-3 99-4 99-0 98-7 
Physical VYohime cof Business j 
VATE YO a prtohadl eet ark shea tadeiie Ik Ge)? Wea gogo, Sete 241-8 238-3 206-1 205-7 208-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRCDUCTION....... CAN een rare. es 276-8 270-2) 235-1 232-5 229-4 
Mineral Production.......... (Re ae eee 337-7 337° 7| 225-8 216-6 213-3 
Meanuraccuringt; cists to ces. (Qe err § 290-8 284-8) 253-3 248-8 246-2 
Constriction. 4 a AN Eso A0d ON 84-9 69-5) 127-8 114-3 118-7 
Pleetric DOwWer-s4.4.0 o ..68 shack CO are we tort, et losadian 167-3 140-6 142-8 145-8 
DISET UL LONer Aarons te ee ee (2) eae aA as Ne 166-9 166-1 145-8 150+4 150-5 
Carloadings.. De ee ET ee 138-7 148-0} 117-4 129-6 148-1 
Tons carried, freight... el, aa (5) eee 0s ee 182-8 160-3 127-1 163-0 176-2 
‘Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 444,240,556|  457,409,955/| 333,858,851) 309,661,021! 338,522,291 
Imports, excluding gold........ a Ee: coe een 149,134,694 150,883,194] 126,344, 01: 131,877,572 139,349,042 
Exports, excluding gold......... SD par heat at Se 292,861,098} 303,644,968] 206,084,251 176,467,101 197,323, 103 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS NE A Ayal Haan een ees EO Me| Soir ass es 4,020,266, 715 4,405,946, 075 3,515,107,197| 3,479, 744,886] 3,704, 132,691 
Bank notes in circulation. .... ON Atl OS Sie tan 718,600,000} 693,600,000] 563,700,600] 546,300,000; 514,200,000 
Bank deposits in savings........ SM eet eee 1,915,732,321| 1,825, 759.365!) 1,748,248, 134) 1,699,553,037) 1,653,596, 566 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... § |............... 1,062, 942,828} 1,183, 154, 432) Seah te va 978, 147,745! 1,016, 653,023 
Railway— x 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
C2TB 1, PORES Sena cee oe: (7) 277,082 278, 706 268,477 266, 139 259, 924 264, 564 
Canadian National Railways, 
TEVCMUCS pri Ve inl |, eee EPR Ae mene aL IP yt ptt op: Aa eeOD [CE ee Ra ON tN 29,930, 100 30,563, 100 29,287,800 
Operating expenses......... SNe csr ors clhs been secaticd cael | et ee ee 363, 692 23,595,427 22,776,953 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings....:........ Sen es kn 26,855, 759 26, 642,582 22,118,749 053,767 21,926,608 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 23,011,872 22,712, 535 18, 544,572 18,833,737 18, 657, 557 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-rinilessty. . PEAY: arb) Fee aR eo aerate eee SE ed 4,550,495,000} 4,598,277,000} 4,705,005, 000 
Building permitsac. s1.5 <seee Ce RL eee ee 7,080,395 9,843,479 10,540, 657 8,342, 168 10,677, 733 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 18,570,000 23, 865,300 16,166, 900 29,675, 100 31,771, 200 32,093, 400 
Mineral production— 
Pig avon: c.g 8 tes. ones Ons aa een fer 164, 906 151, 369 155, 900 162,578 172.153 
Steel ingots and castings...... Cone | asta. ates 246,820 250, 508 244,922 248, 868 256, 560 
Ferro-alloys.) 4. 4 & hd. ibs ee oe See ee 18,429 gerel 18,548 15,961 15,961 
 BOLGNE aa eed Et ae WOE Ct, OUNCES 54a ngs 52 apa 2ha aie Spee ee 292, 561 380, 703 406,315 428,323 
Coalbtera:: Ha... AOE he HONE ee seen AE. 1,426,032 1,365, 648) 1,463,187 1,468, 448 1,497,196 
Timber sealed in British 
Columbia. + ..c. ee 1D GeaLUSeseye ona cts 242,524,636 296,333, 274 245,564, 067 228,144, 123 245,869,370 
Flour production............... bolst Bee SEs 1,888.030 1,945,123 1, 737,472 -1,820, 199 1,590,219 
. Footwear production........... DET See Ede atone ake 2,777, 758 2,848, 408 2,807,754 2,778,448 2,597,862 
Output of central electric sta- 
ONS Se GFW. sen eS Reaah Cle et 3, 428,513,000} 3,404,077, 000! 2,946,626,000} 2,989,690,000] 2,965,671, 000 
Sales of insurance.............+. Ce hE a 44,791,000 50,277,000 65, 065, 000 39, 347,000 44,259,000 
Newsprint production........... COM ee seer 259,610 262,320 257,620 253, 240 241,180 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are ncludony, in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of BNE CEY ea $1.00 per year. 


+ Week ended September 30, 1 


(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures BOL the end of the preceding month. (*) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939= 
109. (6) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (§) Notes in the hands of the public. 
(") Figures for four weeks ended September 25, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 


(*) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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$28.62 for August 1942, and $25.69 for August 
1941. 

The index of the physical volume of business 
reflecting activity in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods advanced to a new high 
point in August being 241 as compared with 
236°3 in July and 205-7 in August 1942. The 
sub-indexes indicating the trend of mineral 
production, manufacturing and construction 
each recorded substantial advances as com- 
pared with the previous month. Minor advance 
was also shown in the index of distribution 
based on the movement of railway freight, 
retail and wholesale trade and the volume of 
trade with other countries. In manufacturing 
important increases were recorded in the 
slaughterings of sheep and hogs, in the pro- 
duction of factory cheese, boots and shoes and 
pig iron. 


Factors indicating the trend of economic 
conditions averaged higher for the first eight 
months of 1943 than for the similar period of 
the preceding year reflecting the continued 
advance in business operations since the out- 
break of war. The business index averaged 
233 for the former period as compared with 198 
for the corresponding period in 1942 an 
advance of 17-6 per cent. Manufacturing pro- 
duction advanced 28-5 per cent in this com- 
parison, and mineral production 24 per cent 
in spite of a decline in receipts of gold at 
the mint of 21-1 per cent and in coal produc- 
tion of 6:3 per cent. In manufacturing flour 
production wus 24-7 per cent higher, the num- 
ber of cigarettes released 19-3 per cent higher, 
the production of creamery butter 15:1 per 
cent higher, and hog slaughtering 6-5 per cent 
higher while the production of cheese declined 
26-8 per cent, newsprint production 8-7 per 
cent, and pig iron production 9:5 per cent. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index 
advanced from 119-2 on 
August. 2 .to 119-4 on 
September 1, 1943. Small 
increases for foods, home furnishings, and in 
the miscellaneous group accounted for this 
further rise. The food index increased from 
133-2 for August to 1383-5 for September as 
advances for eggs, beef and pork outweighed 
declines for potatoes and lemons. The home 
furnishings index moved up from 117-9 to 
118-2 on scattered increases for furniture and 
hardware. An advance in the transportation 
section caused the miscellaneous group index 
to rise from 108-2 to 108-3. Other groups 
remained unchanged, rents at 111-5, fuel and 
light at 113-4, and clothing at 120-6. 


Cost of living 
index again 
advances 
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Ten applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions 
Act of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of September. One 
board submitted its report; five boards were 
established, and the constitution of seven 
was completed during the month. 
Seven disputes were referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners and reports 
were received from Commissioners in five 
cases. The settlement of four disputes was 
reported, agreements having been reached- 
between the parties. Four applications were 
withdrawn during the month and one applica- 
tion rejected. In one case the Board was 
re-convened. 


Arthur MacNamara, Direc- 
tor of National Selective 
Service, announced that the 
guaranteed wage for long- 
shoremen at the port of 
Halifax, provided by Order in Council of 
June 25, was put into operation from Septem- 
ber 7. The first weekly payment was made 
on September 17. 

The Order in Council provides that long- 
shoremen regularly employed at the port of 
Halifax shall be paid wages for a minimum 
working week of 48 hours. The measure was 
put into effect to stabilize the working force 
for the unloading of ships at that port (L.G., 
July. 1943, p. 901). 


The Department of Labour 


Guaranteed wage 
for Halifax 
longshoremen 


Appointment of announced on - September 
Chief Registrar 30 the appointment of Mr. 
for Canada J. K. Houston ag Chief 


Registrar for Canada under 

the National Registration, 1940. 
Mr. Houston will succeed Harry Hereford, 
M.B.E., formerly Chief Registrar, who recently 


‘became Director of Planning for National 


Selective Service. 
Mr. Houston was formerly Assistant Chief 
Registrar for the National Registration. 


An Economic Advisory 
Council has been set up in 
the Province of Quebec to 
study the resources of the 
province and plan for the 
utilization of labour in the 
post-war period. The establishment of such 
a Council was authorized at the last session 
of the Quebec legislature (L.G., July, 1943, 
p. 1026), and the Premier of the Province, 
Honourable Adelard Godbout, has now an- 
nounced its composition, consisting of 15 


Quebec sets up 
organization to 
study post-war 
problems 


1526 


members under the presidency of Honourable 
Jules Brillant of Rimouski. Labour is repre- 
sented on the Council by Mr. Gerard Picard, 
General Secretary of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour and Mr. 
Charles Masse, Provincial Vice-President of 
the Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers. 

The purpose of the Council is to conduct 
an inquiry into the agricultural, forestry, 
mineral and industrial resources of the Prov- 
ince and to suggest methods for their fullest 
development. It is to pay particular attention 
to the needs of farmers, fishermen, artisans, 
small industrialists and small traders, and is 
to draw up, in collaboration with the Dominion 
and the other Provincial Governments, a 
program for the utilization of the labour 
which will be made available at the end of 
the war. 


Organizations to work on post-war problems 
have now been set up by most of the prov- 
inces. One of them, the British Columbia 
Post-War Rehabilitation Council has issued 
an interim report, which was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1943, p. 589. 


A commission of employers 


Commission has been set up in the Prov- 
of employers ince of Quebec. Operating 
established in conjunction with the 
in Quebec Quebec Superior Council of 


Labour (Lasour GAzeErte, 
Jan., 1942, page 7) the commission will study 
relations between employers and employees of 
the province. It consists of eight members, 
headed by Antonio Garneau, K.C., of Mont- 
real, with Jean-Pierre Despres, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Superior Council of Labour, 
acting as secretary. 
A first sitting was held in Quebec on 
August 26, when the Honourable Adelard God- 
bout, Premier of the province, welcomed the 


committee. Subsequent meetings will be held 
in Montreal. 

Among the _ resolutions 
Educationists adopted by the Canada 


and Newfoundland Educa- 
tion Association at its 21st 


urge restrictions 
on employment 
of young 

persons one urging the incoming 
board of directors to devise 
a plan and seek legal means to prevent boys 
and girls under 18 from “taking employment 
incompatible with their age, their moral forma- 
tion and their school work”. The Association 
considered that many young persons were 
taking undesirable full and part-time jobs 
and school attendance was suffering as a 
-result. Another resolution suggested that each 
province should establish regional vocational 
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schools which would include agricultural 
courses in their curriculum, and would be 
under the direct control of the central educa- 
tion authority in the province. 

At the 1942 convention of the Association, 
a survey committee was set up to submit 
recommendations to the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion. Among the educational needs listed by 
various departments of education for the 
survey were counselling programs and. part- 
time education for young persons from 16 to 
18 years of age. In its report, published last 
spring, the Survey Committee recommended 
that the school-leaving age in all provinces 
should be raised to 16 and that part-time 
attendance should be required up to the age 
of 18. It urged that special classes should be 
set up in disused factories for demobilized 
men and women to prepare them for employ- 
ment or higher education, and suggested that 
the schools attempt to keep boys and girls at 
school during the post-war period, when their 
opportunities for employment will have 
diminished, “by offering instruction in subjects 
that appeal and train for future living”. Other 
recommendations of the committee dealt with 
the need for raising teachers’ salaries, for 
larger administrative units, for health services, 
school lunches, guidance programs, and adult 
education. 


Two bulletins, entitled 


Publications on Recent Canadian Collective 


collective Bargaining Agreements (No. 
bargaining. 7) and The Right to Orga- 
in Canada nize (No. 8), were published 


recently by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the School of Commerce 
and Administration of Queen’s University. 
Recent Canadian Collective Bargaining 
Agreements reproduces the full text of 15 
agreements covering 62,200 workers. The 
following industries are represented: asbestos, 
aircraft, steel, automobile, tobacco, brewing, 
soap, office supplies and gold mining. An 
agreement entered into between a “Crown 
Company” and an international union is 
included. The various agreements were signed 
on behalf of the workers by a union affiliated 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada or, 
in two cases, by an association whose member- 
ship is confined to a single plant. This 
bulletin may be regarded as supplementary to 
Trade Union Agreements in Canadian Industry 
(Bulletin No. 6), published in September, 
1942, which contains a detailed analysis of the 
terms of 150 agreements but does not repro- 
duce any agreements in full. 
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The Right to Organize contains the text of 
the provincial statutes relating to freedom of 
association and collective bargaining. The 
Acts are printed in eight columns with the 
parallel provisions in the various statutes 
being placed side by side to facilitate com- 
parison. A bulletin of the same title (No. 2) 
was published in 1938 but is now out of date 
because the Ontario Collective Bargaining Act 
was passed in 1943 and all the other provinces 
but one have amended their legislation (in 
some cases substantially) since 1938. 


In a memorandum issued 


Accidental recently by the office of 
falls prove the Industrial Accident 
costly Prevention Association in 


Toronto it was stated that: 
“in each 24-hour day there were three falls 
every two hours—falls of sufficient severity to 
justify some money payment by the (Ontario) 
Workmen’s Compensation Board”. 

Of the 12,352 claims resulting from falls for 
which the Board paid out money in one year, 
6,472 were made for falls on the level. Many 
of these accidents were attributed to the 
wearing of poor footwear by workmen, to 
defective floors and to “bad housekeeping”. 


Precautions against the 
Precautions dangers of poisoning, fire 
recommended and explosion from the use 
against carbon of carbon bisulphide (carbon 
bisulphide disulphide) in industrial 


operations are discussed in 
a recent memorandum published by the 
Factory Department of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service in Great Britain. 
The substance is used in the manufacture of 
artificial silk and “dipped” rubber goods and 
in the vulcanizing of rubber. 
Carbon bisulphide, besides being very 
poisonous, vaporizes readily at ordinary temp- 
eratures and has an extremely low auto- 
ignition temperature. The minimum explosive 
mixture in air is ‘063 grammes per litre. 
Inhalation of the vapour can cause chronic 
poisoning with symptoms varying from nausea 
to mental disturbances, and may result in 
complete paralysis. In 1924 poisoning from 
carbon bisulphide was added to the list of 
industrial diseases, which it 1s compulsory to 
report to the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Since that date 19 cases have been recorded, 
9 in artificial silk plants, 4 in viscose paper 
works, and 3 each in india rubber works and 
plants manufacturing carbon bisulphide. 
Measures recommended to prevent carbon 
bisulphide poisoning include the provision of 
efficient exhaust ventilation to carry off the 
vapour, monthly medical examinations for 
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workers exposed to the vapour and alterna- 
tion and limitation of employment in pro- 
cesses using the substance. It is suggested 
that workers in artificial silk plants should 
alternate a week in the churn room where 
carbon bisulphide is exhausted from the churn 
by pumps with one or more weeks in other 
processes. In india rubber works, which are 
governed by special regulations issued in 1922, 
monthly medical examinations are compulsory 
and employment is forbidden for more than 
24 hours at a time or 5 hours a day in rooms 
in which carbon bisulphide is used. A _ rest 
period of at least an hour must be granted 
after each spell. Moreover young persons 
under 18 may not work in any process in 
which carbon bisulphide is used and no child 
under 16 may be employed in any room in 
which such a process is carried on. 


Detailed recommendations are made in the 
memorandum concerning safe methods of 
storing and conveying carbon bisulphide and 
the precautions necessary against fire and 
explosion. Diagrams of approved equipment 
are included. It is urged that workers should 
not be allowed to enter tanks which have 
contained carbon bisulphide until they have 
been thoroughly cleansed by hot caustic soda 
solution and hot water and then allowed to 
stand for three days. Unless the air in a 
tank has been tested and found free of vapour, 
no one should be permitted to enter it unless 
he is wearing breathing apparatus and a 
rescue belt and is attended by another worker 
outside the tank. Most of these precautions 
are already required by the Factories Act for 
all work in tanks and other confined places 
where dangerous fumes are liable to be 
present. 

The Ministry of Supply has 


Agreement on recently signed an agree- 


employment of ment with the National 
women in Federation of Building 
British building | Trades Operatives in Great 
industry Britain providing for the 


extended employment of 
women in the building industry during the 
war. The agreement stipulates that women 
may only replace skilled men with the 
approval of the union and to enable the men 
to be transferred to other work. A record 
must be kept of all such replacements. 
Women doing the entire job of a building 
trade craftsman without special assistance, 
guidance or supervision are to be paid the 
standard basic rate and bonus applicable to 
the job. When special assistance is required 
or jobs have to be broken down for women, 
they are to be paid from 75 to 85 per cent 
of the men’s basic rate and bonus. The agree- 
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ment does not affect the employment of 
women on work formerly performed by women 
or by boys under 21 years of age. 


A recent ruling of the 


United States United States National 
ruling regarding Labour Relations Board 
colour or race sets down the principle 


that the colour or race of 
employees is an irrelevant 
consideration in determin- 
ing appropriate collective 


of employees in 
collective 
bargaining 


bargaining units. 

The case was brought about by a local of a 
certain union which was seeking to obtain 
recognition as the bargaining agency for all of 
the workers at the company’s plant at 
Memphis, Tennessee, in place of the local of 
another union with which the company had 
a contract. In opposing the action of the 
new union, the company and the other union 
argued, first, that because of a shift during 
the past two years from a large preponderance 
of skilled workers at the plant to a prepond- 
erance of unskilled workers, a single collective 
bargaining unit would no longer be appro- 
priate, and, second, that since the new union’s 
membership was composed entirely of Negro 
employees, almost all of whom were unskilled 
workers, certification of that union as the sole 
bargaining agency at the plant would give the 
unskilled coloured workers control over 
bargaining for the skilled white workers. 

In answer to the first argument the Board 
ruled that a shift from a preponderance of 
skilled to a preponderance of unskilled workers 
is not alone “sufficient to render an industrial 
unit inappropriate” in a plant in which an 
industrial unit has previously functioned effec- 
tively. In reply to the second argument the 
Board said that “the colour or race of em- 
ployees is an irrelevant and extraneous con- 
sideration in determining in any case the unit 
appropriate for the purposes of collective 
bargaining”, and that since the record “refuted 
any claim” that the new union had discrimi- 
nated against white employees in membership 
or otherwise, the circumstances that its mem- 
bership was exclusively coloured was “equally 
irrelevant”. 

The United States War 
Labour Board Shipbuilding 
Commission recently made 
a significant ruling dealing 
with the “escape” clause of 


Escape period 
provided when 
“maintenance of 
membership” 
clause renewed 
in U.S.A. ship” provision in a union 
agreement. The “mainten- 
ance of membership” provision, as devised by 
the Board, sets forth that after a specified 
date no existing members of the union con- 
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cerned may terminate their membership for 
the duration of the contract without losing 
their jobs. Before this clause of the contract 
comes into effect, however, union members 


-are given a 15-day “escape period” during 


which they cam resign from the union if they 
do not want to be required to maintain their 
membership in good standing as a condition 
of employment for the duration of the 


‘contract. 


A recent ruling by the Shipbuilding Com- 
mission deals with the renewal of a contract 
containing a maintenance of membership 
clause. In this case the issue was raised for 
the first time as to whether the contract if 
renewed must contain a 15-day escape clause. 
The Commission ruled that it must. In this 
particular case the original maintenance of 
membership provision had not contained an 
escape clause. 

In an opinion supporting the Commission’s 
decision (against which the labour members 
dissented) the Chairman, Mr. William E. 
Simkin, declared: 

It is conceivable that all employees who 
voluntarily assume the rights and obligations 
of membership in this union should be re- 
quired to remain members at least for the 
duration of the war if that would strengthen 
the hand of responsible union leadership. 
But the fact remains that the maintenance- 
of-membership provision clearly provides that 
it is for the duration of the agreement. It 
is believed that more harm would be done if 
the WLB through its Shipbuilding Commis- 
sion should, in effect, nullify that condition 
under which maintenance of membership was 
granted that can result from any possible 
loss of membership as a result of the escape 
clause. Moreover, there is something to be 
said for the idea that, in the long run, the 
union itself will be in a stronger position if 
it begins this new agreement with members 
who are really members in fact. 


The United States War 
Labour Board has recently 
issued a report covering a 
survey of the experience of 
thirty-one plants with 
maintenance of membership 
clauses written into union 


Survey showing 
results of 

union security 
clauses in 

U.S. agreements 


contracts as a result of Board action. The 
survey was conducted by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics at the Board’s request. The 


selection of plants to be studied was designed 
to give a representative picture of the effects 
of maintenance of membership clauses if 
different war industries and different geo- 
graphical areas. Among the findings set forth 
in the report are the following: 


1. A considerable degree of stability in union 
strength resulted from the maintenance of 
membership clauses. Although most unions 
awarded such clauses have increased their 
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membership, the relative union strength shows 
no marked increase, because total employment 
has also increased since adoptiom of the 
elauses. 

2. With minor exceptions, very few members 
withdrew from unions during the escape 
periods and very few were discharged because 
of failure to maintain their union membership. 


3. Difficulties from dues delinquency were 
alleviated but not removed. 


4. There was some evidence that unions 
were better able to prevent or terminate work 
stoppages after securing maintenance of mem- 
bership clauses. 

5. Improvements in employer-union rela- 
tions, as reflected in the effectiveness of the 
grievance program, were noted in a number of 
eases. 


6. The great majority of employers seemed 
to be reconciled to maintenance of member- 
ship, at least as a war-time measure, but 
three were so strongly opposed to it “that 
they were obviously trying to prevent the 
union from making its security effective”. 

7. In most cases unions expressed consider- 
able satisfaction with the maintenance of 
membership clause, but the majority made 
plain that they would prefer a stronger clause, 
and in four instances the unions said they had 
received almost no benefit from their main- 
tenance of membership clause. 


8. In general, the reaction of rank and file 
workers to maintenance of membership clauses 
depended upon the degree of their sympathy 
for the unions concerned. 


In a recent ruling the 
United States War Labour 
Board stated. that the war 
powers of the President 
and Congress of the United 
States supersede, during the 
war, acts of state legisla- 
tures in labour relations matters. 

The ruling involved a law of the State of 
Wisconsin which provides that an agreement 
for union security is invalid unless it has 
been approved by three-fourths or more of 
the employees. 

The Board directed a leather manufacturing 
company in Wisconsin to grant a maintenance 
of membership clause to the union represent- 
ing its employees, rejecting the company’s 
argument that the Board did not have auth- 
ority to grant maintenance of membership 
under the state law. 

Referring to the authority given the Board 
- under the recently enacted federal War Labour 
Disputes Act (L.G., July, 1948, p. 1037) Dean 
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W. L. Morse, public member of the Board, 
said that in time of war emergency the powers 
of the states in certain matters must give way 
to the war powers of Congress. He declared 
that maintenance of membership is awarded 
fundamentally in the interests of a nation 
at war. 

“A union which has some appreciable degree 
of security to replace the loss of economic 
power consequent upon its no-strike pledge 1s 
certain to be more responsible and more co- 
operative with management than it could 
without some form of union security,” he 
said. 


“Auditing Absenteeism” is 
the title of a bulletin 
recently published by the 
United States Division of 
Labour Standards. It is a 
supplement to an earlier bulletin entitled 
“Controlling Absenteeism” (L.G., June, 1943, 
p. 759) and contains copies of absence record 
forms in use by representative firms in war 
industries. The procedure adopted by both 
large and small plants for compiling absence 
statistics and dealing with returning absentees 
is described. 

The importance of keeping records to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of absence from 
work is stressed in the bulletin. In an effort 
to ensure comparability of absence statistics 
it is suggested that the term “absenteeism” 
should not include absences due to holidays, 
strikes or termination of employment, but 
should be defined as “the failure of workers to 
report on the job when they are scheduled to 
work”. 


To amplify the definition it is explained 
that “an employee is to be _ considered 
scheduled to work when the employer has 
work available and the employee is aware of 
it, and when the employer has no reason to 
expect, well in advance, that the employee 
will not be available at the specified time”. 

The form used by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in its nation-wide survey 
of absenteeism last March is included in the 
bulletin, This study revealed an average 
absence rate of over 6 per cent for the 3,000 
firms which submitted returns. Information 
requested in the form included absence rates 
for day and night shifts, the day selected as 
pay-day, the number of hours and days worked 
each week and any unusual factors such as 
weather conditions affecting attendance during 
the week covered by the report. The bulletin 
also gives examples of cards used by various 
companies to impress on workers the necessity 
of regular attendance. In this respect, one 
s3ompany commented in its report that the 
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final answer to absenteeism will be found in 
working with the employee to correct the 
causes of his absence, and teaching the neces- 
sity for working steadily rather than trying to 
shame and drive the American worker into 
doing the thing he already wants to do when- 
ever he can. 
Labour turnover in manu- 
facturing industries in the 
United States in July was 
7°3 per 100 workers. As 
reported by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics at Washington this is not 
only the highest rate since the war began,.but 
the highest on record in the United States, 
In January, 1942, the average quit rate for 
all manufacturing industries was 2-36 per 100 
workers and in July, 1942, it was 4-02. The 
Bureau stated that, in general, the quit rate 
is lower in war industries than in other 
industries and in every industry it is higher 
among women than men. It is highest in the 
food processing, furniture and tobacco indus- 
tries for which rates averaging 8-7, 8-2 and 
8-7 respectively were reported for July, 


Labour 
turnover in 
United States 


In June, 1940, the United 
States Secretary of Labour 
set up the National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation 
of Man-power in Defence 
Industries to inaugurate a 
campaign against industrial 
accidents. The Committee contains repre- 
sentatives of labour, management, insurance 
companies, safety councils and State and 
Federal governments. It publishes popular 
and technical literature on safety questions, 
arranges safety-training courses for supervisors 
and has organized a flying squad of over 550 
safety engineers from private industry who 
donate 20 per cent of their time to provide a 
field consultative service on safety for all 
plants with war contracts. 


_ The latest pamphlet published on behalf of 
the Committee by the United States Division 
of Labour Standards calls the attention of 
employers to the facilities it has made avail- 
able for safety training. Standard courses of 
96 hours on the principles and technique of 
industrial safety and health are offered to 
supervisors and to both union and, manage- 
ment members of safety committees. .The 
cost is borne by the Office of Education and 
much of the instruction is provided by local 
engineering colleges. The supervisors are 
coached to conduct 20-hour courses in safety 
for foremen who, in turn, train the individual 


Training courses 
in safety for 
supervisors and 
foremen in the 
United States 
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workers in safe practices. Specialized courses 
in particular safety problems may be organized 
at the request of the employer for key 
supervisory staff. The United States Division 
of Labour Standards prepares training aids 
and pamphlets for the use of persons taking 
the course and the National Safety Council 
has made a series of ten films with lectures 
accompanying them to train foremen in 
methods of teaching safety. 

Other pamphlets issued by the Committee 


deal with the control of welding hazards, the 


computation of industrial injury frequency- 
rates, industrial sanitation and hygiene, guards 
for machines, the safe handling of nitric acid 
and other topics. In addition leaflets have. 
been published calling on both workers and 
employers to join in the safety campaign of 
the Commiitee. ‘ ' 


Under the title “Accident 
Prevention a War Neces- 
sity” it is pointed out in 
the Annual Report for 1942, 
Division of Statistics and 
Research of the State of Illinois, that:— 

“Wor the successful carrying on of the 
country’s war effort, when the loss of even a 
single man-hour of production cannot be 
spared, the prevention of the time loss due 
to work accidents is more important than 
ever before. 

“Hvery fatal accident, every eye lost, every 
hand or foot lacerated, crushed or amputated, 
every hour spent in the first-aid) room—in a 
word every injury incurred by a worker—is 
just as much a victory for the enemy as if 
these workers...had been disabled by enemy 
guns... Safety-conscious employers have found 
that an efficient plant is a safe plant, that 
accident prevention pays dividends,” 

In these critical days, the report affirms, 
everything possible must be done by employer 
and worker alike to halt the inroads into our 
man-power by the accident evil. The building 
of plames and other war materials is being 
delayed’ because too many production man- 
hours that are required to build them are spent’ 


Industrial 
accidents and 
war production 


in first-aid rooms and hospitals by men who. 


are unnecessarily injured. 

Accidents and Absenteeism.—tIn referring to: 
the causes and remedies for “absenteeism” and. 
“industrial accidents”, T. P. Kearns, Superin- 
tendent of the Division of Safety and Hygiene 
for Ohio, states in the “O.I.C. Monitor” for 
September :— 

“Clean, sanitary working conditions, proper 
illv mination, dispensary interest in minor ail- 


/ 
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ments, pure water and nutritious food where 
cafeterias are maintained, reasonable rest 
periods and a common appeal to the patriotic 
impulses of the individual worker, should go a 
long way in improving conditions that lead 
to absenteeism, both voluntary and involun- 
tary. In brief, by doing those things which 
contribute to the morale of the worker, his 
mental attitude will be brought to the point 
where he will make cheerful sacrifices in the 
interests of greater production as well as 
greater safety.” 


The first state-sponsored 
textbook on industrial and 
labour relations has just 
been issued by the New 
York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labour Condi- 
tions. The book is entitled: “The American 
Story of Industrial and Labour Relations” 
and presents an economic history of the 
United States from 1790 to the present time. 
The compilation of the volume involved more 
than five years of study by the Chairman of 
the Committee. It is asserted that great care 
was exercised in the preparation of the book 
to “avoid prejudice and propaganda”. State 
schools are expected to require about 300,000 
copies during the present academic year. The 
plan is to issue revised editions every year to 
keep the book up to date. 


Textbook on 
industrial and 
labour relations 


Although “workshop”, or 


Labour- | labour-management com- 
management mittees have been estab- 
committees in lished in a number of 
New Zealand industrial centres in New 


Zealand, the practice has 
not been given general application, according 
to the fifty-second Annual Report of New 
Zealand Department of Labour, which covers 
the financial year, April 1, 1942, to March 31, 
1943. The report discusses trends in the work 
of these committees and suggests lines that 
they could follow to obtain better results in 
that Dominion. | 

The report makes it clear that some of these 
committees have done good work, and ex- 
presses the view that the following matters 
are such as could be discussed by a “workshop” 
committee representative of the management 
and the workers: (1) health and safety of the 
workers; (2) greater efficiency; (3) increased 
production; (4) prevention of wastage in the 
industry; and (5) cleanliness of the factory. 
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It warns against the committees being used 
for the ventilation of complaints, stating that 
such matters should be dealt with through the 
appropriately provided channels. 

Reference is made in the report to the 
joint Production Consultative and Advisory 
Committees that have been set up in the 
Royal Ordnance factories in Great Britain and 
that are being organized in the British 
engineering and allied industries. Examples 
given of the matters to be discussed by the 
British committees are: “maximum utilization 
of existing machinery; upkeep of fixtures, jigs, 
tools and gauges; improvement in methods of 
production; efficient use of the maximum 
number of productive hours; elimination of 
defensive work and waste; efficient use of 
material supplies; efficient use of safety pre- 
cautions and devices”. In short, the British 
committees are consulted “on many matters 
that have normally been regarded as essentially 
the responsibility of management”. (L. G., 
March, 19438, p. 206; April, p. 466.) 


Australia and New Zealand 
have recently concluded a 
reciprocity agreement in 
regard to the payment of 
invalid and old age pen- 
sions. For a number of 
years New Zealand has 
been granting to Australians resident in New 
certain pension benefits which 
Australia was denying to New. Zealanders 
living in Australia. Under the reciprocity 
agreement, residence in either Australia or 
New Zealand is now sufficient to establish 
eligibility for a pension in either country 
provided that the other conditions of eligibility 
are fulfilled. In addition, a person who: 
becomes permanently incapacitated for work 
in either Australia or New Zealand is eligible 
for an invalid pension in whichever country 
he resides. In no case, however, may the 
pension paid to such persons exceed the 
maximum rate of the country which has the 
lower maximum rate. The agreement also 
stipulates that persons who are recognized as 
British subjects in either country will be 
considered, British subjects in both countries 
for the purposes of the pension Acts. The 
agreement may be terminated by either 
country upon six months’ notice, and will not 
come into effect until ratified by the Parlia- 
ments of ithe Commonwealth and_ the 
Dominion, 


New Zealand 
and Australia 
arrange for 
reciprocity in 
pension benefits 
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In an effort to check infla- 
Swedish collective tion, Sweden has extended 
agreement its price-control policy and 
implements anti- employers’ and _ workers’ 
inflation policy organizations negotiated in 

December, 1942, a national 
agreement adjusting wage bonuses to changes 
in the cost-of-living index. This is the fourth 
such agreement since the outbreak of war, and 
both the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions and the Employers’ Federation have 
undertaken, as in the case of previous agree- 
ments, to incorporate the terms of the agree- 
ment in collective agreements signed by all 
affiliated organizations in individual industries. 
Over a million Swedish workers and employers 
are affected by the agreement. 

The first national agreement, signed in 
October, 1939, provided for a sliding scale of 
wage bonuses based on anticipated variations 
in the cost-of-living index. The scale was 
designed to compensate workers for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the increase in the cost 
of living. Subsequent agreements negotiated 
each year for incorporation in collective agree- 
ments coming up for annual renewal have 
reduced the compensation to about half of the 
increase as the general economic situation of 
the country has deteriorated radically with the 
virtual elimination of its export and import 
trade. The latest agreement provides that the 
existing war supplement amounting to 20-7 
per cent of the 1938 basic wage rates is to 
remain unchanged unless the cost-of-living 
index which stood at 239 (base: July, 
1914—100) at the time of the agreement rises 
by 10 points. In that case a further supple- 
ment of 5 per cent would be payable. Should 
the index reach 257, the agreement would be 
terminated and negotiations reopened. 

The new agreement was negotiated shortly 
after the Government had issued a sweeping 
price-freezing order in the fall of 1942 and 
had convened a conference of economic 
experts, including representatives of workers’ 
and employers’ organizations, to plan a 
campaign against inflation. The conference 
recommended that all further increases in 
income must be prevented, the rise in cost-of- 
living bonuses checked and price increases 
confined to very exceptional cases. It suggested 
that the basis on which the cost-of-living index 
is calculated should be investigated and that 
tax increases should not be allowed to affect 
the index. An earlier study of the index had 
been made in 1941 when the Government 
appointed a special “Index Board” on which 
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workers and employers were represented to 
consider changes in the basis for calculating 
the index necessitated by the disappearance or 
extreme shortage of certain goods. The index 
was 178 in October, 1939, and had risen to 239 
by October, 1942. Between that date and 
March, 1943, however, there was little change 
in the index, indicating that the price-contro] 
campaign was meeting with success. 

The President of the Swedish Confederation 
of Trade Unions, in commenting on the new 
agreement, declared: 

The leaders of the trade union movement 
gave their full support to the Government’s 
efforts to bring about the price stop. All 
experience shows that it is the wage-earners 
who lose most when prices rise. . . To bring 
about a price stop, there also had to be a 
wage stop. ..A certain margin for rising 
prices has been allowed before compensation 


is granted. This must be regarded as a sacri- 
fice which the workers make once and for all. 


And the organ of the Swedish Employers’ 
Federation commented: 

The Confederation of Trade Unions has 
shown no small measure of self-control and 
insight into the danger to real wages of, a 
general rise in prices even if there is a race 
between nominal wages and prices. The social 
sense which has thus found expression is all 
the more valuable in that a shortage of labour 
is usually an incentive to press general wage 
demands. 


Trade union membership in 
Switzerland has increased 
steadily since 1940, accord- 
ing to an article in the 
September 1 Bulletin of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. 
Membership in unions affiliated with the 
National Trade Union Centre of Switzerland 
has varied as follows in the last four years: 


Trade unions 
make progress 
in Switzerland 


LOBOS ILI) IARC, toh tee RRL 223,073 
BOAOLL. 045 eRe tt ALi, SEROT 212,602 
$9403 GJ, BICast ARR Re et 217,251 
LOF2 tA ROROR Sc, DEA, BOOMS 231,277 


The population of Switzerland is approxi- 
mately 4,300,000. 


The largest gains in membership are reported 
by unions in war industries, ranging from 24-6 
per cent for textile and factory workers to 
7-3 per cent for transport workers. The biggest ~ 
organizations are the metal-workers and 
watchmakers with over 75,000 members, the 
building and woodworkers with over 35,000, 
the railwaymen with nearly 34,000, and the 
commercial, transport and food and drink 
workers with over 25,000. 


Manpower 


Workers in Essential Industry “Frozen” in Employment 


Control of Labour Turnover—Other Manpower Orders Relating to 
Military Rejects, Coal Delivery Men and Soldiers 
on Farm Duty 


FURTHER step in the Government’s 
manpower control policy was taken re- 
cently by an order in council “freezing” work- 
ers employed in industries of high essentiality. 
Under the order (P.C. 6625, September 1, 
1943), employers in “A” or “B” priority indus- 
tries may not release employees without the 
written permission of a Selective Service 
Officer. Similarly, employees in the same in- 
dustries may not give notice of separation to 
their employers without first having secured 
the written permission of a Selective Service 
Officer. 

The order applies to both male and female 
employees, but for the present female workers 
are not to be included in this control. (Special 
order number 10 under National Selective Ser- 
vice Civilian Regulations.) 

By order of the Minister of Labour, Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, the order became 
effective on September 20. 

“A” and “B” are the two highest priorities 
and include all war industries and essential 
civilian services, including the delivery of fuel 
in cities, food processing and meat packing 
plants and many other services. 

Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices were authorized to notify employers 
whose establishments are designated as in the 
two top priorities. Employers whose estab- 
lishments are so designated were thereupon 
required to notify their employees by posting 
a notice. 

Selective Service Officers were instructed to 
issue permits to change employment in cases 
where obvious hardship or unfairness would 
result from a refusal to grant permission. 

“Many thousands of firms,” the Minister of 
Labour explained, “fall in categories “A” or 
“B”. While every effort will be made to avoid 
imposing hardship on any individuals, the 
need of preventing avoidable labour turnover 
in industries highly important to the war effort 
is greater than ever, and the new rules are 
expected to give substantial assistance in that 
direction,” 


The Minister further pointed out that the 
principles involved in the new regulation, 
before being approved by the Governor in 
Council, were carefully considered by the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, and 
were unanimously approved by that Board. 
The Board has representation from organized 
labour, employers, farmers, returned soldiers, 
and Government departments. 

The standard penalties, contained in Na- 
tional Selective Service Civilian Regulations, 
will apply in the case of failure to comply 
with the new regulation regarding separation 
from employment in categories “A” and “B.” 

The new control on employment in “A” 
and “B” priorities does not constitute any 
interference with men joining the Armed 
Forces voluntarily, nor with men required to 
report for medical examination or military 
training under Mobilization Regulations. 

In cases where a “designated establishment” 
is working only part of the normal working 
week and there seems to be likelihood of this 
condition continuing, managers of local offices 
have been instructed to notify immediately the 
Regional Office, so that consideration may be 
given to withdraw the arrangements regard- 
ing “freezing” from that particular establish- 
ment, 

Most Construction Not Covered 


In regard to the construction industry, Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, later announced that al- 
though most of the construction industry 
across Canada at the present time calls for 
high labour priority, because of the working 
conditions peculiar to the construction indus- 
try the order will not apply to most building 
and construction projects. The order will 
apply only to long term projects, on high 
priority work, where the Regional Superinten- 
dent of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission ‘issues a ruling that the particular 
undertaking is covered by the control order. 
(Special Order Number 11 under Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations.) 
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The text of the order is as follows: 


Text of P.C. 6625 


His Excellency the Governor Genera] in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, is pleased to amend the Na- 
tional Selective Civilian Regulations (Order in 
Council P.C. 246, January 19, 1943) and they 
are hereby further amended by adding the fol- 


lowing Section 202A immediately after Section 
02: 


“202A-(1) (a) Every establishment which 
has been given an or ‘B’ labour 
priority rating pursuant to these regu- 


lations shall be classified as a ‘desig- | 


nated establishment.’ 

(b The Director may classify any establish- 
ment which has not been given an ‘A’ 
or ‘B’ labour priority rating as a 
‘designated establishment.’ 

(ec) The Director may at any time except 
any establishment or group or class of 
establishments from the provisions of 
this section. 

(2) (a) Every employer whose establish- 
ment is classified as a ‘designated 
establishment’ pursuant to this Section 
shall notify his employees that the 
establishment is a ‘designated estab- 
lishment’? by posting a notice on bulle- 
tin boards or in such other manner as 
may be approved by a Selective Service 
Officer. 

(b) A notice posted pursuant to para- 
graph (a) of this subsection shall be 
substantially in a form ‘approved by 
the Director. 

(c) A specimen copy of the form of notice 
approved by the Director may be ob- 
tained on application to a Selective 
Service Officer. 

3) On application of an employer a 
Selective Service Officer shall inform the 
employer whether his establishment is a 
‘designated establishment’ pursuant to para- 
graph (a) of subsection (1) of this section. 


(4) (a) Subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 203 of these Regulations, no em- 
ployer whose establishment has been 
classified as a ‘designated establish- 
ment’ may give notice of separation to 
an employee pursuant to Section 202 of 
these Regulations without the permis- 
sion in writing of a Selective Service 


Officer. 

(b) No employee whose employer’s estab- 
lishment has been classified as a “desig- 
nated establishment’ may give notice 
of separation to his employer pursuant 
to Section 202 of these Regulations 
without the permission in writing of 
a -Selective Service Officer. 

(c) Where an employee applies for per- 
mission to give notice of separation to 
his employer in order to take similar 
employment in the same industry the 
Selective Service Officer shall, in accord- 
ance with directions and instructions 
issued by the Director, grant such per- 
mission unless special circumstances 
exist. 

(a) be Peat for permission to serve 
notice of separation shall be made in 
such form and such manner as the 
Director may prescribe. 

This Section shall take effect on a date to 

be designated by the Director.” 
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Military Rejects Subject to Employment 
Transfer 


Persons subject to military call-up who have 
been found medically unfit for military ser- 
vice may now be directed into specified em- 
ployment by a Selective Service Officer. 
Authority has been given Selective Service 
Officers to issue an order in writing to any 
male person who has been served with an 
“Order—Medical Examination” and who be- 
cause of his physical condition has been found 
unfit for military training or for special duty 
in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, direct- 
ing such a person to accept and enter specified 
employment. If the person is not employed 
at the date of direction the order may become 
applicable immediately; otherwise at the end 
of seven days. 

This authority is given under Order in 
Council P.C. 7260, September 16, 1943, which 
enlarges the scope of Section 210 of National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations (Lasour 
GazettE, April, 1943, page 450). As previously, 
it is stipulated that a Selective Service Officer 
shall not direct any person to apply for em- 
ployment available in consequence of a stop- 
page of work due to a labour dispute; and 
that any person failing to comply with an 
order of a Selective Service Officer becomes 
liable to Alternative Service. 


Coal Delivery-Men Retained in Present 
Employment 


Mobilization boards have been authorized 
to grant postponement from military training 
to coal delivery-men in cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more. Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, announced on 
September 23 that provision for this action 
had been made by amending National Selec- 
tive Service Mobilization Regulations. The 
purpose of the amendment was to provide, as 
adequately as possible, for the retail delivery 
of coal during the coming winter. 

The authorization was given in the form of 
an Order embodied in P.C. 6632, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1948. The text of the Order reads 
in part as follows: 

“1 (b)1 Coal delivery-man means a person 
who as his sole or principal occupation is en- 
gaged or employed in physically handling coal 
in the unloading, storing or distribution — 
thereof in any incorporated city having a 
population of 50,000 persons or over and has 
been continuously so engaged since June l, 
1943, but shall not include any person em- 
ployed in a clerical or office capacity. 

2. A mobilization board upon the applica- 
tion of a coal delivery-man, or upon the ap- 
plication of the employer of any such person, 





1The definition of coal delivery-man here given is 
as amended by P.C. 7261, September 16. 
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shall grant to such coal delivery-man a post- 
ponement order until February 1, 1944, and 
no Order—Military—Training to report be- 
fore February 1, 1944, shall be sent to any 
such coal delivery-man unless a National 
_ Selective Service officer has given his consent 
in writing to the sending of such notice. 


3. If an Order—Military—tTraining is sent 
contrary to this Order it shall be null and 
void if the person to whom it is sent delivers 
it to his employer, and the employer returns 
the notice to the Registrar by whom it was 
sent. 

4. No coal delivery-man shall be accepted 
prior to February 1, 1944, for enlistment in 
any branch of the armed forces of Canada 
unless such person has first obtained a permit 
os enlist furnished by a National Selective 
officer.” 


Soldiers Employed on Farms 


A review of the plan for assigning soldiers 
to temporary work on farms was given in the 
August issue of the Lasour GazeTrs (page 
1075). In the September issue (page 1213) 
reference was made to the Order in Council 
(P.C. 6484) that was designed to give practical 
effect to the plan. A further Order in Council 
(P.C. 6797, Sept. 15, 1943) modifies the terms 
of employment as prescribed under P.C. 6434. 
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Subsection one of Section seven of the latter 
order was revoked and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: 


“7. (1) Except for such days or parts 
thereof as rain or inclement weather pre- 
vents such person from utilizing the soldier’s 
Services, any person to whom a soldier is 
assigned for farm service shall pay remunera- 
tion in respect of the services of the soldier 
for each week day during which the soldier is 
assigned to perform such services the follow- 
Ing rates in accordance with the place where 
the soldier is assigned to perform such farm 
service, namely: 

four dollars for each week day or part 
thereof, in any part of Canada west of the 
dividing line between Military Districts 

No. 2 and No. 10; three dollars and fifty 

cents for each week day or part thereof in 

the Province of Ontario east of the divid- 

ing line between Military Districts No. 2 

and No. 10; three dollars for each week 

day or part thereof in the Provinces of 

Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 

Prince Edward Island 


or at such revised rates for each week day or 
part thereof as the Minister may, after con- 
sultation with the Government of the Prov- 
ince in which the soldier is assigned and the 
Minister of National Defence, fix as the rate 
to be paid in that province or any part 
thereof.” 


Labour Priority System in Canadian Industry 


Outline of Government Policy in Regard to Classification of Industries 


HE following statement contains an out- 
line of the workings of the priority 
system in Canadian industry. It traces the 
development of the system from its inception 
in the spring of 1942, and describes its present 
operation. 


Development of Labour Priority Schedule 


Under authority of Clause (f) of Section 
505 of Order in Council P.C. 246, January 19, 
1943, National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, “The Minister may in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, classify, in such manner as he deems 
expedient, occupations, industries, firms or 
establishments according to essentiality in the 
prosecution of the war.” 

It was realized in the spring of 1942 that 
such classification is absolutely essential for 
the allocation of manpower to its most effec- 
tive use in the war effort. At that time, repre- 
sentatives of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Department of Munitions and Supply, 
and National Selective Service consulted and 
commenced to build up a labour priority 
schedule on a broad industrial classification 
based on relative essentiality. 


Also at this time, a selected list of Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply contracting 
firms was used as a nucleus group of estab- 
lishments upon which to build a “Named List” 
of companies. Many firms are engaged in 
manufacture of essential articles outside of 
their normal production, and although these 
establishments are required to curtail their 
less essential work to supply manpower to 
maintain production of war materials, in many 
instances it is necessary to assign a special 
priority rating. 


For this first classification the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics employment breakdown 
and the industrial census breakdown were used. 
Late in 1942, a carefully worked out analysis 
of Canadian industries was prepared as an 
Industrial Classification Manual, which pro- 
vided an indexed and much more detailed 
and complete classification of all industries, 
services, etc. This manual serves as the basis 
on which industries are selected for designation 
with respect to essentiality, and each of some 
350 activities, classified on an establishment 
basis, has been assigned a relative priority 
rating for men and women. 
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The Minister’s authority to classify indus- 
tries, etc., is exercised by the Labour Priorities 
Division in the Labour Supply Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Consultation with 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance Branch of the Department of Labour 
is provided by regular meetings of an informal 
committee on labour priorities. This commit- 
tee meets once a week and has become known 
as the Interdepartmental Labour Priorities 
Committee. The Chief of the Priorities 
Division acts as Chairman and Secretary. 

All industries are given one of four labour 
priority ratings, “A”, meaning very high; “B”, 
meaning high; “C”, meaning low; and “D”, 
meaning no labour priority. Occasionally the 
priority rating of an industry for men is 
different than for women. 

On application to the Priorities Division and 
on recommendation of various associations and 
Governmental departments, individual firms 
are considered by the Priorities Committee for 
special ratings. Members of the Committee 
investigate and the authenticity of claims and, 
where justified, the firms are specially named 
with a rating other than that of their ordinary 
industrial classification, depending on the pro- 
portion of essential production carried on by 
the firm. 

Each Local Employment and Selective 
Service Office is provided with: 


(a) An Industrial Card Index, which consists 
of a card for each industrial classifica- 
tion, showing the labour priority rating 
for the industry, and in some instances 
key occupations in the industry. 

(b) List of Named Firms, which includes 
those establishments and construction 
projects which are considered individu- 
ally by the Priorities Committee and are 
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assigned special ratings other than those 
of the industries under which the firms 
are classified. 

(c) An Industrial Classification Manual, 
with which the classification and priority 
may be established by reference to the 
Industrial Card Index. 


Local Offices are advised at once of priority 
revisions by the Labour Priorities Division, 
after consultation with interested departments. 
Each Local Office concerned with a change 
in priority is notified by means of a Revision 
List forwarded to these Offices each week. 

On receiving an order for labour, Loca! 
Office officials decide the applicant’s priority 
rating by reference to the Priority Records. 

Available labour is referred to the highest 
priority vacancy for which it is suitable or 
qualified, subject to exceptions of an emer- 
gency nature. 

The movement of manpower between and 
within priority groups can be and is being 
checked by the Quarterly Employment Sur- 
vey Report. The Industrial Classification 
Manual is used as the basis for these reports. 

Construction projects are independently 
authorized in eight separate Government 
offices. Reports from each of these sources are 
received regularly by the Priorities Division, 
so that consideration may be given to each 
project for labour priority rating. A tempor- 
ary priority is assigned to the contractors 
and this rating expires when the job has been 
completed. At present, approximately 1,000 
such current construction projects are on file. 
In many instances, special priority ratings are 
given to specific occupations or activities 
within an industrial classification. Priority 
rating for multiple production firms producing 
a wide range of commodities is difficult to 
determine accurately and decisively. The 
whole system is therefore continually being 
revised. 


Use of Part-time Workers Expanding 


Campaign for Women Workers in Ottawa, Halifax and Toronto 


aa HE success attending the initial campaign 
for recruitment of women for part-time 
employment in essential services (L.G., Aug., 
1943, p. 1077) has led to an investigation of 
this source of labour by other industries. 
Started in Toronto during July, to relieve 
critical labour shortages in such essential ser- 
vices as laundries, hospitals and restaurants, 
the recruitment of part-time workers has now 
spread, with equally successful results, to 
other centres. 


One result of the part-time campaigns 
undertaken in Toronto, Ottawa and Halifax 
has been that an additional number of full- 
time workers has been uncovered, whose 
recruitment has brought welcome relief to 
many industries and’ offices where war services 
are carried on. 

Ottawa 
During September, the Civil Service Com- 


mission made an appeal to Ottawa housewives 
and women not otherwise employed to take 
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part-time work in Government offices. The 
campaign, following the pattern of the original 
plan, was sponsored by the Ottawa Local 
Council of Women, and run under the joint 
direction of the Local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Office and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Registration was taken over a period of four 
days commencing Wednesday, September 15. 
The evening period only was used for registra- 
tion during the first three days and applicants 
were allowed to register all day Saturday. 
Campaign headquarters were located in an 
Ottawa collegiate institute. Applicants were 
advised by radio and advertisements in the 
newspapers of the dates and the order in 
which to apply. Under the direction of Mr. 
S. J. Daly of the Civil Service Commission, 
the registration of hundreds of women was 
handled in a smooth and efficient manner 
which avoided waiting lines and speeded’ up 
the work of the various examiners. Applicants 
were taken in alphabetical order commencing 
A to C during the first day. Close to 500 
women registered during the first day and. the 
total number for the four days of the cam- 
paign was 2,240. 

Of this number 1,656 new workers were 
obtained for Government Services, including 
175 who were willing to work full time. An 
analysis of registrants compiled by the Civil 
Service Commission showed the standard: and 
number of successful applicants to be higher 
than the average percentage in open 
competition, 

The campaign uncovered some excellent 
talent, including several dietitians who were 
immediately sent through National Selective 
Service to relieve the shortage of local hos- 
pitals, a woman camouflage expert, a professor 
of languages, women who had held executive 
secretarial positions and much other good 
material. 

The objective set for the campaign was 800 
workers but it was agreed between the Civil 
Service Commission and National Selective 
Service that any surplus of workers obtained 
for the Civil Service Commission or any num- 
ber of workers found unsuitable through lack 
of sufficient training for Government offices 
should be referred to National Selective Ser- 
vice for placement with local firms. 

Advertisements during the campaign called 
for junior full-time clerks, stenographers and 
typists at a salary of $70.20 a month including 
bonus. Part-time workers were offered $50 a 
month for Grade 2, $35 for Grade 1, with an 
age limit of 18 to 55. 

The Civil Service Commission was well 
satisfied with the high content and good 
calibre of registrants. 
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Halifax 


‘The campaign in Halifax opened September 
22 and appealed to all Halifax housewives to 
register for part-time paid work in bakeries, 
restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, hospitals, hotels, the needle trades, 
stores and offices. 


Directed by the Halifax Employment and 
Selective Service Office, the campaign was 
also sponsored by the Local Council of 
Women. 


Orders from local firms totalled 1,235 and 
during an eight-day campaign the number of 
women registered—1.020—almost equalled the 
demand. 179 women registering expressed 
willingness to take full-time employment. At 
the time this issue goes to press indications 
point to the satisfaction of about 90 per cent 
of local needs. 


Toronto 


During the first week of September a war 
industry exhibition was staged in the Eaton 
Auditorium, Toronto, to inaugurate a local 
campaign through Employment and Selective 
Service Offices to obtain women for industrial 
jobs. About 123 industries set up booths in 
which girls from the factories carried out 
various plant operations for the benefit of 
visitors. Pictures of industries, which were 
shown during the exhibition, were provided 
by the National Film Board. 


The campaign extended over 11 days and 
provided a total of 4,798 workers, 4,330 of 
whom were referred directly to war industries, 
1,484 were placed in the first three days. Of 
the remainder 300 registered only for part- 
time work and have since been placed. In 
addition, 168 were married women awaiting 
arrangements for the day care of their children. 


Campaigns for other centres throughout 
Canada are being planned and will be based 
upon the needs of the local situation. Ad- 
visory Committees are working in all districts 
where shortages are apparent and the details 
of the campaigns will be set up in accordance 
with their findings, with emphasis on employ- 
ment of full-time workers in all districts where 
the supply has not been exhausted. Where 
full-time workers cannot be obtained, the part- 
time program will be put into effect. 


Mrs. Rex Eaton reports that approximately 
10,000 women have been recruited for industry 
since July in these campaigns and of this 
number about 5,000 have taken on full-time 
work. 
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Changes in Policy Under Military Call-Up Regulations 


Position of University Students, Hockey Players and U.S. Citizens in 
Canada—Change in Procedure for Medical Examinations 


ae Government has recently made 

announcements of policy in regard to the 
status of certain groups under the’ National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. 
The groups affected include university 
students, hockey players, and United States 
citizens residing in Canada. A change has 
also been announced which is expected to 
expedite the procedure to be followed in 
regard to the medical examination of men 
ealled up for military training. 


Change in Procedure for Medical Examination 
under Mobilization Regulations 


An Order in Council (P.C. 6990) was passed 
on September 7 amending the National Selec- 
tive Service Mobilization Regulations (P.C. 
10924) in respect of procedure for medical 
examinations for men subject to military 
call-up and of certain other matters. 

According to a statement by Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Director of National Selective 
Service, every effort is being made to speed 
up the work of medical examinations under 
the Mobilization Regulations. However, due 
to the scarcity of physicians in certain locali- 
ties, considerable discretion is being allowed to 
the Registrars as to whether or not men will 
be ordered to report for medical examination 
to Army Reception Centres, to designated 
civilian physicians belonging to panels, or to 
the nearest civilian physician of their own 
choice. 

Army Reception Centres are located at 
Halifax, Fredericton, Quebec, Montreal, King- 


ston, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Vancouver. Men within conven- 
ient distance from these Centres. will be 


ordered to report there for medical examina- 
tion. 

Men who are not required to report at Army 
Reception Centres will be required to go for 
medical examination to one of the designated 
civilian examining physicians located conven- 
iently nearby. The panels of civilian physi- 
cians will be arranged after consultation with 
the Canadian Medical Association. 

Where there is neither an Army Reception 
Centre nor one: of the designated civilian 
physicians within a convenient distance from 
the man’s home, he will be ordered to report 
for examination to the nearest civilian 
physician of his own choice. 

After the change is made, the civilian doctors 


belonging to the panels will carry out any 


further medical examinations of men in low 


categories: these were previously carried out 
by the Army Medical Boards. 


Mr. MacNamara pointed out that the new 
procedure, the effective date of which will be 
announced shortly, would tend to simplify 
matters for both the Mobilization Boards and 
for the men concerned. With most of the 
examinations conducted by a smaller number 
of doctors it will be possible to effect a greater 
standardization of examination. Also, in the 
case of those who receive their initial examin- 
ation after the change has been made, further 
medical examinations should be required in 
relatively few cases. 


University Students Under the Military Call-Up 


In regard to university and college students 
liable for military training under National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations a 
policy was arrived at following a national con- 
ference of Canadian Universities, held at 
Ottawa on August 30, at which Selective Ser- 
vice and the Universities discussed in detail 
the application of the regulations to University 
students. Mobilization Boards across Canada 
have now been notified of the policy with a 
request from A. MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, that it be followed 
when considering applications for postpone- 
ment from University students or prospective 
University students. 

The policy reads as follows: 


1 (a) No male student of the age of 183 
years or more who is subject to call under the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations, and who has not attained a standing 
in education which is equal to that recognized 
by the appropriate Provincial Department of 
Education as one which should have been 
attained by a person of his age, shall be 
considered eligible for postponement to per- 
mit him to continue his studies. (See 2 (a) 
and 2 (b) below.) 

1 (b) Any male student of- the age of 183 
years or more who is subject to call under the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations and who has attained a standing in 
education which is equal to-that recognized in 
the appropriate Provincial Department of 
Education as one which should have been 
attained by a person of his age, shall be con- 
sidered eligible for postponement to permit 
him to continue his studies at the discretion 
of the Mobilization Board concerned. (See 2 
(a) and 2 (b) below.) 

1 (c) No male student of the age of 18) 
years or more who is subject to call under the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations and who has completed the require- 
ments for admission to a_university:more than 
twelve months before the date of his applica- 
tion for admission to a university, shall be 
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admitted to such university without the con- 
sent of the Mobilization Board concerned. 

2 (a) Any male student who has completed 
requirements for admission to a university 
at an age approved by the appropriate Pro- 
vincial Department of Education shall be 
permitted to enter the university and receive 
postponement of his call under the National 

_ Selective Service Mobilization Regulations for 
not more than one academic session upon the 
report of the university. Such postponement 
will be cancelled in the event of failure at 
examination or failure to comply with mili- 
tary training. ‘ 

2 (b) Any male student of the age of 183 
years or more who is subject to call under the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations, who has been admitted to a university, 
~and who has completed satisfactorily the work 
of at least one academic session in the Uni- 
versity shall be served with an Order—Medical 
Examination in accordance with the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations, 
unless he is enrolled in a course defined from 
time to time by the Director of National 
Selective Service on the recommendation of a 
University Advisory Board as essential to 
the national interest or contributing to the 
prosecution of the war; a student enrolled in 
a course so defined shall be granted a post- 
ponement of his call and shall continue his 
enrolment in the course until graduation. 
Such postponement, however, will be cancelled 
in the event of failure at examination or 
failure to comply with military training. 

3. A bona fide candidate or student for the 
ministry of a religious denomination eligible 
to supply chaplains to the Armed Forces, who 
is certified as such by the appropriate eccles- 
iastical authority, shall be granted postpone- 
ment. 

4. The Conference re-affirmed its resolution 
of January 9, 1943, to “weed out incompetent 
students” and adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

That any student, either man or woman, 
of the age of 184 years or more who fails to 
pass any term or yearly examination required 
by his or her university or college be refused 
permission to continue his or her studies in 
the university or college concerned until he or 
she presents a permit so to do issued by the 
appropriate National Selective Service Officer. 


“The policy as outlined”, Mr. MacNamara 
stated, “meets with the approval of the heads 
of the Universities. We have endeavoured to 
be fair to all interests concerned. Continua- 
tion of University courses essential to the war 
effort, and of candidates for the ministry of 
recognized religious denominations will not be 
interfered with. Otherwise, encouragement will 
be given to young men to start on their educa- 
tional courses—but where those courses do not 
have a direct bearing on the war effort, we 
could not very well grant postponements to 
students to continue them, when their services 
are so urgently needed by the Armed Forces.” 


Professional Hockey Players 


Within certain limits Selective Service will 
not interfere with the release of hockey play- 
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ers during the forthcoming winter season. 
However, limitations will be placed on players 
who have been engaged in high priority 
employment, unless the consent of the 
employer is obtained. Moreover, postpone- 
ment of military call-up is not contemplated 
in the case of those players who are in age or 
marital classes that are subject to mobilization 
regulations. 


The principles and procedure to be observed 
follow: 


1. Selective Service Permits to enter 
employment of a professional hockey club in 
Canada or the United States will be granted 
to any person who is not in the age groups 
designated under the Mobilization Regula- 
tions, or to any person in those age groups 
who has been rejected for military service, 
unless the applicant is employed by an 
establishment which has been given an A or 
B labour priority rating. 


2. If the person is engaged by an establish- 
ment which has been given an A or B labour 
priority rating, a permit will not be granted 
without the consent of the employer and on 
the understanding that any. time lost playing 
hockey will be made up in order that produc- 
tion will not suffer. 


3. Labour Exit Permits will be granted 
under Section 400 of the Civilian Regulations 
and authorizations to leave Canada will be 
given under Section 23 of the Mobilization 
Regulations, to any person to whom a Permit: 
to enter employment may be issued under 
items 1 or 2 above. 


Procedure Affecting U. 8. Citizens 
Resident in Canada 


An important change has been made in the 
procedure for dealing with citizens of the 
United States residing in Canada under Mob- 
ization Regulations. 


In future, after three months’ residence in 
Canada, an American citizen in a category 
liable to compulsory military service in Can- 
ada will be required to report either for 
service with the Canadian Armed Forces or 
with the United States Forces. 


This action was taken on order of the 
Minister of Labour, who was authorized under 
Mobilization Regulations (P.C. 10924 as 
amended by P.C. 6990, September 7) to fix 
the time during which an American citizen 
may live in Canada without becoming subject 
to compulsory military service. Previously the 
rule had brought an American under. the 
Regulations only after 12 months’ residence in 
Canada. 


After six weeks’ residence in Canada, citizens 
of the United States are required to register 
under the National Registration, through the 
local Postmaster. 
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Proof Required of Army Rejection 


RTHUR MacNAMARA, Director of 
National Selective Service, announced on 
September 1 that active consideration is being 
given by the Minister of Labour to issuing an 
order under authority of National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations, requiring 
employers to satisfy themselves that all male 
employees in age and marital classes desig- 
nated under Mobilization Regulations, are in 
possession of papers to show that they have 
been rejected by the Army or discharged 
from the Forces, or otherwise that they have 
complied with Mobilization Regulations. 
“While it may be some little time before 
an order to this effect is actually issued,” Mr. 
MacNamara said, “the delay will be due 
largely to the necessity of giving the men an 
opportunity of securing the necessary docu- 
ments, if they do not already possess them.” 
Mr. MacNamara pointed out the several 
types of documents which are involved. Men 
who tried to enlist voluntarily in the Army 
but were rejected because of medical unfitness, 
should apply to the district military Head- 
quarters where they had applied for enlistment 
in order to obtain a rejection form if they do 
not already possess one. Men discharged from 


the Navy, the Army, or the R.C.A.F., who 
may have lost their discharge certificates, 
should make application to the District Officer 
Commanding in the district where they were 
discharged. Unless the men have been granted 
a postponement of military training, men who 
were medically examined as a result of a 
Notice or Order—Medical Examination from 
a Divisional Registrar of a Mobilization Board, 
and who do not hold a Medical Unfitness Cer- 
tificate, should immediately apply for such a 
Certificate to the Registrar for the Division in 
which they now live. 

“In any event,” Mr. MacNamara said, 
“under the employment permit system most 
men require sooner or later to go to an 
Employment and Selective Service Office. 
Before being dealt with at one of these 
offices, a man requires to have his documents.” 

Mr. MacNamara added that in any case 
where a man may be of military age, but is 
not in a class designated under the military 
call-up by reason of being a married man, he 
should be able to produce a copy of his 
marriage certificate proving marriage before 
July 15th, 1940. 


Campaign for Farmers to Take Off-Season Work 


A campaign to secure the services of 
farm workers for transfer to essential 
industries during the slack season on the 
farm is being carried out by the Department 
of Labour, in co-operation with the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, it was announced 
recently by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Director 
of National Selective Service. 

“To a considerable extent,” Mr. Mac- 
Namara said, “fuel wood cutting and other 
woods operations have always depended upon 
the assistance of workers from agriculture 
during the Fall and Winter months, in order 
to secure their production. Similarly, in some 
parts of the country, coal mining, base metal 
mining and fish packing establishments have 
also in the past leaned heavily upon the 
farmer during his slack season. Due to the 
war, the large numbers of workers available 
for these seasonal industries—a regular feature 
of the Canadian employment situation—have 
virtually disappeared. Many have gone into 
the Forces, while others are now steadily 
engaged in essential industries. In view of this 
fact, we must depend to an even larger extent 
upon securing men from the land while they 


are not needed at home. Moreover, due to 
labour shortages, additional industries now 
look for men off the land: railway track 
maintenance and packing plants are among 
the industries now asking the services of farm- 
ers for the Fall and Winter.” 

Mr. MacNamara said that it was impossible 
to form a close estimate of the number of 
farmers sought by industry, but probably it 
would exceed 150,000 across Canada. 

The Department of Labour points out that 
workers in agriculture who have secured post- 
ponement of military training by reason of 
their occupation, will be allowed to continue 
on postponement if they accept approved 
essential employment during the slack season. 

“There is no thought of interfering with 
farm production,’ Mr. MacNamara explained. 
“We do not want men while they are still 
required on the land for Autumn work, nor 
do we want to take away from the farm any 
man who is needed there for year round work. 
Nevertheless, there is a substantial margin of 
men who may be spared during the next few 
months, and those are the men whose services 
we wish.” : 
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The agreements between the Dominion and 
the Provinces for farm labour recruitment 
provide that Provincial Field Organizations 
will assist the Dominion in locating farmers 
for other essential industries in the off-sea- 
son, and all the Provincial Organizations have 
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been approached and are co-operating with 
Selective Service in the present campaign. 
Also, several hundred local Farm Production 
Committees, organized by the Provinces have 
undertaken to participate in the campaign. 


Further Control of Labour Turnover in Great Britain 


TEPS have recently been taken in Great 

Britain to control the movement from 
job to job of workers not covered by Hssential 
Work Orders. Transfers of the eight million 
workers subject to the Essential Work Orders 
are already controlled through the obligation 
on both employers and workers to obtain the 
permission of a National] Service Officer before 
terminating any employment. The Essential 
Work Orders apply to designated industries of 
vital importance to the war effort or the life 
of the community such as munitions, ship- 
building, iron and steel, coal mining, etc. 

The Control of Employment (Notice of 
Termination of Employment) Order which 
went into effect on August 20 is designed to 
prevent labour wastage through workers fail- 
ing to register at an employment office or 
delaying their entry into new work immed- 
iately after leaving their job. It applies to 
both paid and unpaid work, and to full-time 
and part-time work of at least twenty hours a 
week. Under it, employers of men between 
18 and 64 and of women from 18 to 59 are 


required to notify a local office of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service whenever a 
worker gives notice of his intention to leave 
his employment or leaves without notice. The 
worker is still free to seek new employment 
himself, provided he is not covered by any 
order which requires him to seek employment 
through a local office. However, if the local 
office finds that he has not taken up work of 
national importance, it may use its powers of 
compulsory transfer. These powers will not 
nermally be exercised in respect of men and 
women who have not yet been called on to 
register for employment unless they have 
special skill or are being withdrawn from a 
concentrated industry. At present men up to 
51 and women up to 45 have been registered. 
Exempt from the Order are groups such as 
dockers whose movements between jobs are 
already controlled through other administrative 
arrangements, persons directed into employ- 
ment or called up for military service, casual 
workers, seasonal workers in agriculture, and 
clergymen, doctors and dentists. 


Manpower Mobilization in Great Britain 


We following information recently pub- 
lished by the British Ministry of Labour 
gives an indication of the remarkable extent 
to which the men and women of Great Britain 
are mobilized for the war effort. 


At mid 1942 the total male population in 
Britain between the ages of 14 and 64 num- 
bered 15,900,000. Of these 15,200.00 were 
engaged in full-time paid service or employ- 
ment for the country. 

There were 17,230,000 women in the same 
age group. Of these 7,100,000 were in full- 
time paid service or employment, this figure 
including 24 million married women. There 


are in Great Britain over nine million children 
under 14 to be looked after. 

Of single women between the ages of 18 and 
40 over 90 per cent are engaged in the war 
effort. 

The number of women in part-time employ- 
ment is about 650,000. 

Women have taken a large share of the 
munitions work in Great Britain. In engineer- 
ing and allied industries 34-4 per cent of the 
workers are women; while in chemicals and 
explosives 50:0 per cent are women. 

Over one million more men are employed on 
munitions than at the end of the last war. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


HE National War Labour Board has in 
recent months issued decisions in the fol- 
lowing cases:— 


In the matter of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, and United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 200. 

Re Outboard, Marine and Manufacturing 
Yompany of Canada, Limited, and the Em- 
ployees’ Association of Outboard, Marine and 
Manufacturing Company of Canada, Limited. 

In the matier of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and the rank of its junior managers 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Re United Mine Workers of America, 
Dist. 18—application for increase in basic rates 
and for overtime payments in domestic coal 
fields of Alberta and British Columbia. 

In the matter of Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company, Limited, and the inauguration of a 
group life insurance plan for its employees. 

In the matter of Viceroy Manufacturing 
Company Limited (West Toronto) and the 
extension of its group life insurance plan. 

Re McKinnon Industries Limited, St. 
Catharines, Ontario. 

Re United Steel Workers of America and 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

Re National Maritime Federation, National 
Seamen’s Association of Canada and various 
shipping companies. 


In the matter of C. Beck Co., Limited, 
appeal from the Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board direction of payment of full cost-of- 
living bonus. 

In the matter of International Harvester 
Company of Canada, Limited (Lethbridge, 
Alta.). 

In the matter of Canadian Car Munitions, 
Limited, and Ammunition Workers’ Union of 
Cherrier (Local 23216 AFL). . 

Re International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Round House and Railway Shop- 
workers and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

In the matter of Rothwell Mine Workers’ 
Union and W. Benton Evans. 

Re Hamilton Construction Association and 
Builders’ Exchange and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America Local 18. 

Re Rogers Majestic Limited. 

Re Safeway Stores Limited (Alberta). 

Re Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products 
Ltd., Claybank, Sask., and Clay Products 
Workers’ Union C.C.L. 

Re Metal Trades Section of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association at Vancouver, B.C., 
and Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 1, Vancouver, B.C. 

Re Employing Printers’ Association of Mont- 
real, Inc., and L’Association des maftres- 
imprimeurs de Montreal, Inc., and Federation 
of International Printing Trades Unions of 
Quebec and La Féderation des métiers de 
VYimprimerie du Canada, Enrg. 


In the matter of Ford Motor Cn of Canada, Limited, and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Wiotkers 


of America, Local 200 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Ontario Regional 
Board, and, in effect, is a rehearing of the 
parties’ application to obtain approval of a 
new working condition provided in their agree- 
ment dated December 31, 1942, as follows:— 

“The Company will pay all hourly rated 
employees, when commencing their work be- 
tween the hours of 1 p.m. and the following 


5 a.m., an extra five cents (5c.) per hour for 
time worked.” 


The National Board first dealt with this 
case on reference by the Regional Board and 
on April 19, 1943, it advised that a premium 
payment should be made but only “for the 
time worked between the hours of 7 p.m. and 


the following 7 am.’ The Regional Board 
issued a decision accordingly and the parties 
have taken this appeal on the ground that the 
restriction placed upon the scope of the clause 


~ has made the premium payment very difficult 


from a practical point of view. With the ex- 
ception of 187 men of the 6,822 affected by the 
ruling, it would mean a splitting of each shift 
worked into two parts for payroll purposes; 
in some cases the fractional shift one way or 
the other would be as low as 15 minutes. 
While it may be said in a general way that 
the Company operates three distinct shifts, it 
was disclosed on this hearing that the start- 
ing times are by no means uniform. Because 
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of transportation difficulties and for other 
reasons, large numbers of men begin work at 
odd hours in advance of the normal starting 
times of 8 am., 4 p.m. and midnight. This 
evidently provides the explanation for the 
wording of the clause in question—a fact on 
which no evidence was offered on the previous 
hearing. 

In the light of this evidence it seems clear 
that to apply the 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. formula 
rigidly in these circumstances would result not 
only in grave difficulties in accounting from 
the Company’s viewpoint but also in a great 
deal of confusion and perhaps suspicion on the 
part of the workers. 

Having in mind the necessarily complicated 
system of times of starting work in this par- 
ticular Company’s operations—a matter on 
which both parties were silent unfortunately 
when the matter was dealt with before, we 
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feel that from a practical viewpoint we should 
allow the appeal and approve the clause as 


originally drafted. 


The Union contends that the effect of this 
decision should be retroactive to the date of 
the agreement. We believe that effect should 
be given to this contention. Because, how- 
ever, of the large labour turnover in the plant, 
we do not think that the Company should be 
called upon to pay the retroactive premium to 
employees who have left prior to June 30, 
1943, unless they have gone into the Armed 
Forces. 

The premium is not to exceed five cents 
(5c.) for overtime. In other words, for the 
purpose of calculating overtime, the wage rate 
without premium is to be the base with the 
premium subsequently added. 

The appeal is, therefore, allowed in the 
terms above-mentioned. Septeniber 2, 1943 


Re Outbcard, Marine & Manufacturing Company of Canada, Limited, and 
the Employees’ Association of Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing 
Company of Canada, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


The parties Join in an appeal from a decision 
of the Ontario Regional Board denying their 
application for permission to inaugurate pay- 
ment of a 5 per cent premium for time worked 
on the night shift. 

The Company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war supplies and operates two shifts: 
a day shift beginning at 7 a.m. and a night 
shift beginning at 6 p.m. 

The evidence establishes that comparable 
employers representing approximately 85 per 
cent of industrial employment in the Peter- 
borough area were paying a night shift differ- 


ential prior to- the effective date of the Wages 
Control Order. The applicant Company now 
finds itself at a disadvantage when it must 
increase its night shift personnel considerably 
to meet production schedules. 

Having regard to the circumstances, we find 
it consistent with the principles of the Order 
to permit payment of the 5 per cent premium 
on straight time worked between the hours of 
6 p.m. and the following 7 a.m. 

The appeal is therefore allowed and the 
application granted as of January 16, 1943. 


September 2, 1943 


In the matter of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the rank of its 
junior managers in the Province of Nova Scotia 


Reasons for Decision 


The appeal is taken from a decision of the 
Nova Scotia Regional Board. The application 
was made to have the junior managers em- 
ployed by the Bank receiving a salary within 
the range of $2,000 to $3000 per annum de- 
clared to be of or below the rank of foreman 
or comparable rank and therefore subject to 
P.C. 5963. The Regional Board decided that 
employees of this classification earning more 
than $2,100 were not under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order because the “discretionary 
powers” which they exercised placed them 
above the rank of a foreman. 


Under Section 13 of the Order the question 
turns on whether the duties and responsibilities 


™ 


of these branch managers, earning between 
$2,100 and $3,000 per annum, are of an “ex- 
ecutive character.” The fact that they have 
certain discretionary powers, for instance in 
the making of small loans or in managing the 
day to day routine of the branch, does not in 
our opinion make them executives in the 
ordinary business sense of that term. They 
are, as the appellant’s brief discloses, under 
the constant supervision of a Superintendent 
of branches and in our opinion, it would be 
more appropriate to classify them, for the 
purposes of P.C. 5963, as being not above the 
rank of foremen. 
Tle appeal should therefore be allowed. 


September 4, 1943 
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Re United Mine Workers of America, Dist. 18—application for increase 
in basic rates and for overtime payments in domestic coal 


fields of Alberta and British Columbia 


Reasons for Decision 


In this matter the Board following hearings 
on May 18 and May 19, 1943, issued an interim 
directive dated July 2, 1943, by which upward 
adjustments of wages in the Edmonton and 
Carbon areas were authorized. The question 
of adjustments in other areas and further ad- 
justments, if any, in the Edmonton and Carbon 
areas was referred to Mr. W. H. Ley for in- 
vestigation and report. (LaBour GAZETTE, Sep- 
tember, 1943, page 1257.) 

Mr. Ley’s report, after a considerable amount 
of time spent going into the situation in the 
coalfields with representatives of the Union 
and the operators, has now been received. We 
feel that we can proceed to dispose of the 
matter of wage adjustments on the basis of 
that report, without further hearings. 

The application was to have the basic rates 
in the domestic coal mines made uniform and 
brought to $5.78 per day, the rate prevailing 
in the bituminous coal mines. It was also re- 
quested that contract rates should be increased 
in certain mines. 

It must be kept in mind that our authority 
to grant increases in wages is contained within 
the limits of section 25 of P.C. 5963. This 
limitation was paid little attention to by the 
applicant union in presenting the case before 
us. Hence the necessity of appointing a 
referee. 

From the report submitted by Mr. Ley we 
have reached the following conclusions as to 
datal rates: 

(1) In the Coal Branch District where the 
existing rate is presently $5.51 per day the 
conditions of mining and proximity of the 
mines to the bituminous mine area justifies 
us in advancing the rate to $5.78 as re- 
quested. 

(2) In the Saunders and Alexo District 
where the existing rate is $5.59 per day, on 
the same evidence and reasoning we think 
the rate should be increased to $5.78 per 
day. 

(3) In the Drumheller and East. Coulee 
District and the Lethbridge District where 
the rate presently paid is $5.51 per day we 


find that the 1926-29 rate was $5.57 per day 
and on a comparative basis the present rate 
may be said to be to some extent depressed. 
Accordingly we think that an increase to 
$5.57 per day is justified. 

- (4) In the Edmonton and Carbon Dis- 
tricts where the rate was increased by our 
former interim directive to $5 pér day we 
are of the opinion that the conditions of 
mining are sufficiently similar to those in 
the Drumheller and Lethbridge Districts 
that it should be increased to $5.57 per day. 

(5) In the Princeton District where the 
rate is $5.51 per day we feel that it should 
be increased to $5.78 per day, the rate now 
in effect at one of the mines on Vancouver 
Island. 

As to contract rate increases applied for we 
have reached the following conclusions: 

(1) The application for increase in mine 
contract rates and timbering at East Coulee 
Mines cannot be given effect to under Sec- 
tion 25. 

(2) Timbering rates at Rosedale Collieries 
should be increased to the level of those 
prevailing at Drumheller, viz.: 


Per set 
Entries and rooms notched and 
lagwed. ai dotheesacel AER $1.13 
Entries and rooms round timber 
lagwedmn vey deeutiassned ake 75 
Bridge sticks not notched........ 1.70 
Needle: setaii:eedetlc.Aies. ..suelin .423 


(3) In Edmonton and Carbon Districts 
contract mining rates should be increased 
by 124 per cent. 

(4) There should also be 124 per cent in- 
creases in mining contract rates at the 
Chester Mine, the J. J. Hamilton Mine and 
the Strickland and Tenant Mine in the 
Lethbridge coal field. 


All increases should be retroactive to the 
16th day of May, 1943. The question of ability 
to pay is of importance and also we think that 
uniformity in retroactivity is desirable. 

When formal finding and direction is issued 
a schedule of all rates involved will be 


attached. September 4, 1943 


In the matter of Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Limited, and the 
inauguration of a group life insurance plan for its employees 


Reasons for Decision 


The applicant company appeals from deci- 
sions of the Regional Boards for Ontario and 
Manitoba with respect to an application for 
permission to inaugurate a group life insurance 
plan. The plan provides coverage, scaled to 


employees’ earnings, for amounts ranging from 
$750 to $5,000. Premiums are to be paid by 
the company without contribution by the em- 
ployees. The plan has been approved by all 
of the Regional Boards with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island and the two Boards 
whose decisions are now under review. 
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The Ontario Board withheld its approval on 
the ground that the plan did not provide for 
contribution by the employees to the extent 
of at least 30 per cent of the premiums. As 
a rule, plans such as this are on a contributory 
basis and we agree that they should be exam- 
ined with particular care when the entire cost 
is to be borne by the employer. However, 
this is a case where there is more or less 
seasonal employment in many of the com- 
pany’s establishments and at wages which are 
perhaps not as high as those prevailing in many 
industries. The appellant operates none of the 
usual employee welfare plans which have be- 
come a common practice for many employers. 
Under these circumstances, we are of the 
opinion that the appeal from the Ontario 
Board should be allowed. . 

The Manitoba Board has approved the 
application but with the qualification that the 
limit of coverage for any one employee be 
$2,500. The material filed in support of the 
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appeal discloses that there are only seven 
(7) employees affected by the restriction. We 
are in agreement with the Regional Board’s 
view that for the higher-paid brackets, plans 
of this kind should be scrutinized with per- 
haps greater caution. However, we do not 
think that any inflexible level can be set. 
The company is of course desirous to have 
uniformity throughout the eight (8) provinces 
in which its business is conducted and the 
small number of employees involved here 
would seem to us to make it unnecessary to 
disturb the appellant’s over-all plan. It may 
be that some of the higher-paid employees 
are “salaried officials’ and therefore outside 
our jurisdiction. In so far as we have jurisdic- 
tion, we think the appeal should be allowed. 
It should be understood that our decision 
is no assurance that the expense involved will 
be approved by the taxation authorities as a 
deduction from the company’s income. 


September 8, 1943 


In the matter of Viceroy Manufacturing Company Limited (West Toronto) 
and the extension of its group life insurance plan 


Reasons for Decision | 


The appeal is from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board. The Company in 1924 
inaugurated a contributory group life insurance 
plan. The application was for permission to 
increase the coverage for certain employees, 
at the Company’s expense and on the basis of 
length of employment. The Regional Board 
refused permission on the ground that the 
employees benefitting would make no contribu- 
tion to the cost of the extended insurance. 

It appears that the additional premium is 
little more than 10 per cent of the present 
cost of the plan of which the employees pay 
approximately one-half. If the extension be 


allowed, the contribution of the employees 
will still be quite substantial. Also because 
the purpose of the extended coverage is one 
which, if possible, should not be discouraged 
and because it is confined within reasonable 
limits, we think the appeal should be allowed. 
Of course, we have no jurisdiction with respect 
to employees who fall under the wartime 
salaries order. 

It should be understood that our decision 
is no assurance that the expense involved will 
be approved by the taxation authorities as a 
deduction from the company’s income. 


September 9, 1943 


Re McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Reasons for Decision 


The above named Company made applica- 
tion dated May 8, 1943, to the Ontario 
Regional Board for authorization to pay fore- 
men and other salaried employees overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half, the prevailing 
rate paid production workers on hourly wages. 
The Regional Board declined to grant the 
authorization in the terms applied for but did 
authorize the Company to pay such employees 
at pro rata rates for all time worked beyond 
the standard work week. The Regional Board 
has granted the necessary leave to appeal 
under date of July 16, 1943. 

As the subject matter of this appeal is one 
that is causing considerable confusion at the 


present time, we feel it advisable to deal with 
the question in writing. 

As regards the foremen in this particular 
plant, it appears that shortly before the 
application was made to the Regional Board 
some of them were paid on an hourly basis 
and for that reason were entitled to overtime 
payment on a time and one-half basis. Others 
were on a salaried basis. As a matter of 
policy all foremen were put on a salary basis 
just prior to the application to the Regional 
Board. 

It would seem clear that under the Regional 
Board’s ruling those foremen who had been 
working on an hourly basis have suffered a 
reduction in pay. This we deem contrary to 
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the principles of P.C. 5963. To this extent at 
least the decision of the Regional Board can- 
_not be sustained. i 

However, the matter should be regarded on 
even broader principles. In these days of 
man-power shortage it is extremely difficult 
for an employer to obtain additional help. 
The one logical way to compensate for the 
difficulty is to ask the existing staff to work 
longer hours. If salaried workers are willing 
to do so and there is no evidence that their 
salaries are fixed on the assumption that over- 
time work will be required without extra 
remuneration we see no reason why they 
should not receive the same treatment as 
production workers on an hourly basis. In 
this particular care we understand the normal 
work week for foremen is 48 hours. Therefore 
we feel that a finding and direction should go 
authorizing the Company to pay time and 
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one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
48 hours weekly. 


The case of other salaried employees may 
be somewhat different. We assume that among 
the salaried employees in question are office 
workers. The standard week of office workers 
varies with different plants. It may be that 
war production necessitates an extension of 
the office worker’s work week. Accordingly, 
in these cases we think that workers in this 
class should receive pro rata rates for the 
excess time worked over the normal work 
week up to 48 hours. If they work over 48 
hours weekly they should be entitled to pay- 
ment at the rate of time and one-half for 
time worked over the 48 hours. 


The appeal should be allowed and finding 
and. direction issued accordingly. 


September 9, 1943 


Re United Steel Workers of America and Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited, Sydney, N.S., and Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application under P.C. 689 and 
our former judgment dated 31st March, 1943, 
for restoration of differentials which obtained 
prior to increase of the base rate to 50 cents 
an hour. The application also in substance 
asks for a further increase in the base rate to 
55 cents an hour. 

With regard to the application for increase 
of the base rate to 55 cents an hour it seems 
quite evident that the jurisdiction given us 
under P.C. 689 has been exhausted by our 
judgment of the 3lst day of March, 1943, which 
completely adjudicated on this matter. Accord- 
ingly, we must dismiss the application for any 
increase in the base rate without prejudice to 
any further application to the proper Regional 
Boards. 

The question of restoration -of differentials 
was dealt with in our former judgment with a 
view to having the matter cleared up reason- 
ably promptly after an opportunity for 
negotiation had been given. However, the 
Union did not elect to file its application in 
this respect until the 14th of July, 1943. Since 
shortly after the Ist of August the Union has 
been putting on a great deal of pressure to 
have the matter heard and disposed of. Finally 
after the Union had signified its willingness to 
have the case heard by a quorum of the Board, 
September 8th was set as the date of hearing. 
On that day a further adjournment was re- 
quested until to-day, September 9th. At the 
opening of the case this morning counsel for 
the Union, in spite of the agreement, elected a 
further adjournment until it was arranged that 
the full Board would be available to deal with 
the matter. His application was granted. 


However, since the adjournment, we have 
had an opportunity to examine carefully the 
written briefs filed. We feel we can proceed 
to dispose of this branch of the case without 
further argument. Furthermore, in the interest 
of the workers concerned, we are of opinion 
that this should be done without subjecting 
them to further delays. 

We can understand and sympathize fully 
with the position of the more skilled workers 
whose differential was taken away when the 
base rate was increased to 50 cents per hour. 
There has been no valid reason why their case 
should not have been dealt with long ago. 

Accordingly, in the case of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited, we have 
reached the conclusion that in the case of 
workers receiving more than the former base 
rate of 434 cents per hour as at March 23, 
1943, there should be a general increase of 
64 cents per hour. In the case of Algoma Steel 
Corporation Limited, workers receiving more 
than the former base rate of 454 cents per 
hour as at March 23, 1943, should be entitled 
to a general increase of 44 cents per hour. It 
should be understood that the increases hereby 
directed apply to maintenance men as well as 
to production workers. All increases should 
be retroactive to the first pay period com- 
mencing subsequent to March 28rd, 1943. 

In view of the long delay in presenting the 
case the Companies should not be obliged to 
make retroactive payment to persons not 
presently in their employ except those who 
have become members of the Armed Forces. 

There will be finding and direction accord- 
ingly. 

September 9, 1943 


1943] 
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Re National Maritime Federation, National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada and various shipping companies 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for upward revision 
of salaries and wages for both licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 

As regards Captains and Chief Engineers, 
we have already decided (Canadian Navigators 
Federation Incorporated and National Associa- 
tion Marine Engineers of Canada Incorpor- 
ated) that we have no jurisdiction, these 
coming under the Salaries Order. 

This is in reality a renewal of a former 
application which was refused and in this type 
of case we have given the opinion that there 


is an unusual onus on the applicant to show — 


that there has been a change in conditions 
or new evidence to justify a reversal of the 
former decision. See Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees at Port 
MeNicoll. (Lasour Gazertre, September, page 
1262.) 


Far from trying to establish that new and 
different conditions now prevail, the applicant 
unions did not even try to put the case on a 
comparative basis as required by Section 25 
of P.C. 5963. The only comparison offered 
was that with American rates, which, under 
P.C. 5963, is irrelevant. 

Since the hearing took place we have made 
a careful analysis of comparative rates paid 
similar occupations by other Canadian ship- 
ping companies. This has led to the conclusion 
that we cannot raise rates as applied for. 

Accordingly the application is denied. 


September 9, 1943 


In the matter of C. Beck Co. Limited appeal from the Ontario Regional 
War Labour Board direction of payment of full cost-of-living bonus 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional Board of March 27, 1943, by 
which the Regional Board increased the cost- 
of-living bonus to $4.25 from 60 cents, which 
has been paid by the company prior to that 
date. 


When it comes to a question of adjusting the 
cost-of-living bonus, the boards obtain their 
sole authority to do that under a proviso at 
the end of section 34, subsection (3) of order 
in council 5963; and in adjusting the cost-of- 
living bonus the board is limited to an adjust- 
ment within an industry. It is not the same 
principle that applies in connection with the 
matter of an increase in wages. 


It appears quite clear that this company 
operates three plants, one at Toronto, one at 
New Toronto and one at Penetanguishene, and 
that in Toronto and in New Toronto the cost- 
of-living bonus paid to adult male employees 
is at the rate of $3.50 weekly, while in Pene- 
tanguishene before the decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board, which is now appealed from, 
the cost-of-living bonus paid was 60 cents. 

The Company’s position in connection with 
this matter 1s one of inability to pay, and 
examination of the financial statements that 
have been filed—although they are rather un- 
satisfactory for the purposes of the Board— 
do indicate that the ratio of current assets to 
~ eurrent liabilities is on the wrong side, and the 
company probably would be in a great deal 
of difficulty were it not for advances made to 
it by Mr. Beck personally. 


However, I think we must reach the con- 
clusion that in spite of the plea of inability 
to pay, the company has very recently, and 
since the decision of the Ontario Regional 
Board, increased wages by 5 cents an hour 
to men and by 24 cents an hour to boys 
under eighteen, which to us seems to indicate 
that the company now finds itself in a position 


on prospects where it deems it advisable to 


grant those increases, although evidently the 
increases have been made without authority 
from the Regional Board. 

In the circumstances here we have no com- 
ment to make in that regard, although the 
company may find itself in an awkward posi- 
tion in respect to the step which it has taken. 

Therefore we feel that on the issue, the 
sole issue before us, which is the question of 
the cost-of-living bonus, there was no ground 
upon which the Ontario Regional Board could 
increase the cost-of-living bonus from 60 cents 
to $4.25 weekly; but under order in council 
P.C. 2370 it would appear that there was 
authority, in adjusting the cost-of-living bonus 
within an industry, to increase the amount 
to $3.50 a week, which is the cost-of-living 
bonus being paid in the Toronto and New 
Toronto plants. 

Accordingly we will allow the appeal to the 
extent of reducing the $4.25 weekly to adult 
male employees to $3.50, with the ordinary 
adjustments in respect of male employees 
under 21 and female employees, if there are 
any. 

What the company is going to do in the 
circumstances about the five cents and 23 
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cents increases which it has recently given is 

a problem for it to adjust with the men. 
So to that extent the appeal will be allowed, 

and the direction and finding will issue on 
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these terms. This will be effective from the 
same date that the judgment appealed from 
became effective, namely, December 15, 1942. 


September 10, 1948 


In the matter of International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited 


(Lethbridge, Alta.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from a finding and direction of the Regional 
Board for Alberta. The Company had made 
application for permission to establish the 
following occupational classifications and basic 
wage rates: 


Seacretaty 1; fied: aed ade $135.00 
Senior stenographer..... 96.00 
Junior stenographer..... 78.50 


The Regional Board authorized increases to 
two stenographers from $80 to $85 and in 


effect did not deal with the application as 
made, but reviewed a previous decision on an 
application for increases to two named em- 
ployees. It appears that one of the two 
stenographers has left the employ of the 
appellant. 

Leave to appeal should be granted and on 
the merits our opinion is that on the principle 
of comparison in section 25 of the order, the 
rates applied for are not enhanced and should 
be approved. 

The appeal is therefore allowed with effect 
from March 22, 1948. 

September 10, 1948 


In the matter of Canadian Car Munitions, Limited, and Ammunition 


Workers Union of Cherrier (Lecal 23216 AFL) 


Reasons for Dectsion 


Leave is granted to the Union to bring this 
appeal from the Quebec Regional Board 
involving four issues with which we shall deal 
separately :— 

1. Allocation of occupational classifications 
to rated categories A, B, C and D—There is 
a contract between the employer and the 
Union, dated August 3, 1942. It does not 
specify rates of pay but clause 10 provides 
that the wages to be paid to the various 
occupational classifications would be “as 
directed and approved by the Government”. 
The parties at the time were negotiating with 
respect to both rates of pay and occupational 
classifications and the contract merely noted 
that any wage increases would.have to be 
either approved or directed by the Regional 
Board, depending upon the outcome of the 
negotiations. No agreement having been 
reached, an application was made by the 
Union to the Regional Board for a general 
25 per cent wage increase. By finding and 
direction dated August 25, 1942, a 15 per cent 
increase was directed to all hourly-rated 
employees with the exception of skilled trades- 
men and their helpers. The parties then 
proceeded to negotiate with respect to classifi- 
cations. The workers affected,-both male and 
female, were divided into four categories and 
a range of rates, within the increase authorized, 
was set by the Regional Board for each 
category. It was then left to the parties to 
allocate individual job classifications to one 
or other of the four categories. 


As a result, grievances arose and, the parties 
agreed to resort to the arbitration clause of 
their collective contract. The written submis- 
sion is dated April 19, 1948, and states that 
“the question of categories at. Cherrier will be 
arbitrated following the routine laid down in 
the agreement”. It was further agreed that 
the decision of a majority of the Board of. 
Arbitration would be final and binding upon 
all parties concerned. By unanimous report 
dated April 29, 1948, the Arbitration Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., dealt. with the various complaints 
and allocated job classifications to the wage 
categories. 

The appeal is in effect against the report of 
the Arbitration Committee. That being the 
case, we cannot overlook the presumption 
existing in favour of the validity of an 
arbitration award. It is a well established 
principle in arbitration matters that, in the 
absence of fraud or its equivalent, an award 
should not be interfered with unless it be 
shown that the arbitrators failed to give the 
parties a fair hearing or that they went outside 
the terms of the submission to arbitration. 
After a careful reading of the elaborate brief 
presented by Mr. Jodoin, we have come to 
the conclusion that the evidence submitted 
does not warrant interference on those grounds. 
To set aside the report of the arbitrators in 
this case would be doing violence to the 
fundamental purpose of the process of arbitra- 
tion. We must therefore dismiss this branch 
of the appeal. 
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2. Inauguration of wage rate for new cate- 
gory “E”.—On September 21, 1942, the Union 
applied to the Regional Board for the estab- 
lishment of a new wage category “EH” for 
certain classifications, with hourly increases, 
over category D, of 5 cents for women and 10 
cents for men. By finding and direction dated 
October 14, 1942, the Regional Board refused 
the application on the ground that no case 
had been made out within the terms of section 
25 of the order in council. 

We are now asked to approve the new 
eategory and to direct hourly increases of 5 
eents to both men and women classified within 
it, because of the more difficult or more 
hazardous nature of their work. 

Our duty is to interpret and apply the 
wartime wages control order. The powers 
given to us by that order in the matter of 
wage increases are dependent upon a finding 
that the rate applied for is comparable with 
the rates generally prevailing for similar classi- 
fications in a comparable locality. The Union 
has not made out a case on that basis; and 
we have no alternative but to confirm the 
Regional Board’s decision. 


3. Fifteen per cent wage increase to guards. 
—This issue is related to the decision of the 
Regional Board dated August 25, 1942, direct- 
ing the general 15 per cent wage increase to 
all workers paid on an hourly basis with the 
exception of certain named tradesmen and 
their helpers. The question to be decided is 
whether the plant guards were included in 
the over all 15 per cent wage increase. The 
claim on behalf of the employees is that the 
Quebec Board’s decision applied to all hourly 
rated workers and that the guards were not 
excepted. The company says that the applica- 
tion which brought down the decision was 
made on behalf of the “production workers” 
and that the company’s police force were not 
meant to be within that description. It is 
also said that the guards did not participate 
in the representation vote by which the Union 
became the bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees. By a finding and direction dated 
April 14, 1943, the Regional Board interpreted 
its previous decision and excluded the guards 
from the coverage of the general increase. 
The decision is based upon the terms of the 
application and upon the fact that the guards 
were given what amounted to more than a 15 
per cent increase in January of 1942. The 
Regional Board also found that the present 
rate of pay for this classification at Cherrier 
was equal to or higher than that paid to 
similar classifications at other munition plants. 
Such a finding having been made by the 
Regional Board and no evidence offered to 
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show that the finding was erroneous, we can- 
not interfere. 


4.-Transportation allowance—The Union’s 
application is for a maximum daily transporta- 
tion allowance of 40 cents to workers not 
enjoying the benefit of free train service from 
the city of Montreal. The allowance is com- 
puted on the basis of 2 cents per mile up to 
20 miles per day. A considerable number of 
employees are unable to use the transporta- 
tion service provided by the company, because 
in the main they reside east of Cherrier. This 
differential between workers is a source of 
dissatisfaction in the plant. The Union’s pro- 
posal, on account of varying distances, does 
not appear to be one which can be put into 
effect without a good deal of difficulty and 
risk of confusion and we are not disposed to 
direct its adoption. However, we do think 
that the employer would be well advised to 
provide free transportation from Joliette and 
we are prepared to give the necessary authori- 
zation to that effect om application being 
made. 

Findings and directions will go on in accord- 
ance with the above disposition of these four 
issues. 

The Union introduced on this appeal a new 
matter which was not dealt with by the 
Quebec Regional Board—namely the enforced 
collection of Union dues by the Company. 
We are of course dealing with the matters 
presented in an appellate capacity and cannot 
undertake any original jurisdiction. Moreover 
we are quite definitely of opinion that this 
is a subject with which neither this Board 
nor the Regional Boards have any powers 
under the governing orders in council. Accord- 
ingly this application must be dismissed. 

Before parting with the matter we should 
state that in our opinion a great deal of the 
difficulty has resulted from the manner in 
which Allied War Supplies Corporation has 
intervened in the negotiations and before the 
Regional Board and this Board as well. We 
can quite understand, in view of the con- 
tractual relationship between Canadian Car 
Munitions Limited and Allied War Supplies 
Corporation, that matters concerning labour 
relations should be subject to the approval 
of the latter Company. The continual inter- 
vention in these matters by Allied War Sup- 
plies Corporation has, however, quite evidently 
had an unnecessary and upsetting effect on 
the relationship between Canadian Car Muni- 
tions Limited and its employees. The ques- 
tion of whether a specific matter arising in the 
process of collective bargaining meets with 
the approval of Allied War Supplies Corpora- 
tion is surely a matter between the two com- 
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panies. Any difficulties arising should not be 
given the appearance of an issue between 
Allied War Supplies Corporation and the 
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Union representing the employees of Canadian 
Car Munitions Limited. 
September 17, 1943 


Re International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Round House and 
Railway Shopworkers and Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for vacations with 
pay for employees represented by the appli- 
cant union. 

In a recent decision (June 4, 1943) vacation 
with pay was granted to the Federated Trades 
Employees in the locomotive and car depart- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific Railway upon 
the same terms and conditions as those enjoyed 
by like classes of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways. In that case (Division 
No, 4 case) it was pointed out that the most 
important consideration leading to the decision 
was the fact that some 60 per cent of the 
workers involved already enjoyed the privi- 
lege. It was also carefully pointed out that 
that decision was not to be construed as any 
precedent for establishing vacations with pay 
for other classes employed on the railways in 
time of war. 

It appears that the employees, upon whose 
behalf the application is made, to a large 
extent work in the round houses where the 
Federated Trades (Division 4) work as well, 
although the corresponding classes on the 
Canadian National Railways do not enjoy 
vacations with pay. 

As was pointed out in the Division 4 deci- 
sion, there is manifest a growing tendency; to 


allow vacations with pay in industry. In the 
United States we believe the privilege is 
enjoyed by all railway classes except the 
running trades. It may be that the time has 
come when vacations with pay should be 
recognized as a general principle, subject to 
exceptions of course. 

However, it appears that this Union has 
served notice of termination of its existing 
agreement and desires to renegotiate the 
same. In other words, the agreement is now 
open for bargaining on all its terms. We feel 
that it should be the policy of the Board to 
interfere as little as possible in the bargaining 
field, particularly when the Union alleges that 
the field is now wide open as a result of the 
notice served. 

Accordingly, we refrain from making any 
direction on this question at this time but 
recommend that this matter be considered by 
the parties in the process of negotiating any 
new agreement. We do not shut the door to 
the applicant union when it is able to establish 
that it has a valid subsisting agreement. In 
the meantime, however, we do not think it 
fitting that we should deal with the case. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


September 17, 1943 


In the matter of Rothwell Mine Workers’ Union and W. Benton Evans 


Reasons for Decision 


We think we can dispose of this matter with- 
out reserving the question. 

Somewhat the same principle that is in- 
volved here was involved in the case of the 
Malagash Salt Mines, which we dealt with 
some time ago. It is quite evident to us, that 
the wage level in the mine concerned here is 
low, compared with operations in Nova Scotia, 
which is perhaps the nearest point. As Mr. 
Evans has quite freely stated, mining coal in 
this mine is as difficult, or perhaps more 
difficult, than is the average in other mining 
operations, in this country at least. 

The whole question from the point of view 
of the employer is his ability to pay with a 
price ceiling on his product. Accepting that 
statement as a correct view of the matter, 
it becomes quite apparent that any increase 
in wages has got to be found, in some way, 
from the office of the Coal Administrator. 


Of course, this is a problem between the 
company and the Coal Administrator, and it 
appears plain from the material presented that 
the Coal Administrator has full knowledge 
of the company’s financial position. 


We feel that effect has got to be given to 
the application of the miners under section 25 
of the Act, on a comparative basis, and since 
the employer, Mr. Evans, has taken the posi- 
tion that any increase awarded should apply 
also to the foremen and office staff, and any 
others who are not in the same category as 


belong to the union, we think we should grant 


an increase to all of the employees in the 
mine of 20 per cent over their present rates. 


We may say it seems quite clear to us, that 
the relationship between the company and the 
union is one in which they are on the best 
of terms. We think the union will understand 
that, in view of the fact that the owner has 
to arrange to make recovery in some way or 
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other for the increase granted, through the 
office of the Coal Administrator, that the 
award cannot be made retroactive. We have 
dealt with the same situation in the same 
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way in the Malagash Salt Mines case. Accord- 
ingly the award now given will be effective 
from the 20th September, 1943. 


September 24, 1943 


Re Hamilton Construction Association and Builders’ Exchange and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America Local, i8 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board granting 
an increase in wages to carpenters in the City 
of Hamilton from 90 cents to 95 cent per hour. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 

The case presented by the employers’ 
association was founded largely on the proposi- 
tion that the Joint National Conference of the 
Construction Industry of Canada held in Feb- 
ruary of 1941, composed of some thirty repre- 
sentatives of labour and some thirty repre- 
sentatives of employers, made the declaration 
that “wage levels in effect throughout the 
Industry at the outbreak of war were gener- 
ally accepted as fair and equitable”. They also 
relied on the wording of a resolution of the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry dated May 3, 1943, to 
the effect that “any application to justify 
approval of any increase in basic wage rates 
would necessarily have to show exceptional 
conditions”. 

Since the hearing we have examined care- 
fully the proceedings of the Joint National 
Conference and the National Joint Conference 
Board referred to. We are of opinion that 
these are both bodies of the nature of volun- 
tary associations of employers and employees 
in the Industry and do not pretend in any 
way to exercise any rigid control of wage rates 
over and above the controls established by 


Orders in Council of the Government. The 
fact is that in the resolution the right to 
individual members and labour bodies to 
invoke their rights under the Orders in Coun- 
cil of the Government is carefully preserved. 

The Board has a great deal of confidence 
in the Joint National Conference and believes 
that the unions under its jurisdiction as well 
as the employers should fully subscribe to the 
principles of policy which it lays down. Un- 
doubtedly this would be in the best long term 
interests of employer and labour alike. This 
is particularly the case in the matter of wages. 

But we feel that we must decide this appeal 
not on the basis of the resolution referred 
to, but purely on that laid down in P.C. 5963. 
Viewing the matter this way, in order to 
allow the appeal we should have to reach the 
conclusion that the Regional Board was clearly 
wrong in its finding. Had the matter been 
before us originally we might have taken a 
different view. However, there was evidence 
on which the Regional Board’s finding could 
be substantiated—particularly evidence to the 
effect that the rate of 95 cents per hour was 
already being paid in Hamilton to carpenters 
on war projects. 

Accordingly, we have reached the conclusion 
that the finding and direction of the Ontario 
Regional Board cannot be disturbed in this 
particular case. The appeal must be dismissed 
September 25, 1943 


/ 


Re Rogers Majestic Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Ontario declining approval 
of the appellant’s application to extend from 
one to two weeks the paid vacation period of 
hourly-rated employees who had completed 
five years’ continuous service with the com- 
pany. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 


Prior to November 15, 1941, these employees 
were allowed a one-week paid vacation. The 
application to the Regional Board was to 
obtain permission to grant the one week vaca- 
tion to ail hourly-rated employees having 
completed one year’s continuous service and 
for the extension of the vacation period for 
employees having five years’ continuous ser- 
vice. The Regional Board has authorized the 


first part of the application within the limits 
of the Board’s decision bulletin No. 17, but 
has refused the extension. The result is that 
the older employees are now on the footing 
of employees who have been in the com- 
pany’s employ for one year, except possibly 
that they are not subject to certain of the 
bulletin’s provisions, for example, with respect 
to absences from work. Under the circum- 
stances, it is reasonable that the appellant 
should wish to restore a differential in the 
matter of paid vacations in favour of its 
older employees and we are of opinion that 
the appeal should be allowed. The appellant, 
however, should apply the conditions stated 
in decision bulletin No. 17 to the hourly- 
rated employees who will be receiving the 


two-week vacations. 
ae wes ee September 29, 1943 
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Re Safeway Stores Limited (Alberta) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company operates twenty-five retail 
meat and grocery stores in the Province of 
Alberta. On the effective date of the wartime 
wages control order, the basis.of calculation 
of the wages paid to store managers and head 
meat cutters was the volume of business done 
in the particular store and, in the case of the 
other store employees, it was length of service 
and experience. In other words, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, there was being paid to these 
occupational classifications a range of wage 
rates. 

The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for permission generally to 
increase the wages of these employees, within 
the limits of the range, on the basis of cal- 
culation prevailing at the effective date. The 
Regional Board took the position that it could 
not deal with the matter broadly, and that 
increases would have to be viewed with refer- 
ence to the rates prevailing in a given locality. 


With due deference, we are of opinion that. 
section 25 is not applicable here, becawse this 
is not an application for an increase in wage 
rates. The appellant is not asking for per- 
mission to alter the basis upon which it was 
remunerating its store employees. If it were, 
then we agree that section 19 would apply and 
that the yardstick of comparison prescribed 
by section 25 would have to be resorted to. 
The problem here finds its solution in the 
definitions of “wage rate” and “range of wage 
rates” provided by section 15 (1) (v) and 
section 17 (1) of the Order, and in the blanket 
authority given by section 24 (1). 

What the Order stabilized was the basis of 
calculation of wage rates and the appellant 
is not seeking to alter the basis from what it 
was on November 15, 1941. 

We take it that there is no question of new 
establishments or sites of operation, otherwise 
section 22 would have to apply. 

The appeal is therefore allowed. 


September 29, 1943 


Re Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products Ltd., Claybank, Sask., and 
Clay Products Workers’ Union C.C.L. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a finding and direc- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Saskatchewan dated April 18, 1943, refusing to 
adjust cost-of-living bonus to $4.25 weekly as 
applied for. 

The only jurisdiction for adjustment of cost- 
of-living bonus is to be found in the proviso 
at the end of section 34. The adjustment 
must be one that is made within an industry. 
Comparison of the cost-of-living bonus paid 
by other industries in the locality is irrelevant 
under the proviso and no effect can be given to 
it in order to make the adjustment. 

The case before the Regional Board and 
before us was based on the erroneous assump- 
tion that the adjustment could be awarded 
on the basis of comparison with other and 
different industries in the locality. 


When the case came before us, some attempt 
was made to bring the matter within the 
proviso by examination of the cost-of-living 
bonus paid by other firms in substantially the 
same industry no matter where located. An 
examination of the wage data, however, in our 
opinion did not establish any inequitable com- 
bination of wage rates and cost-of-living bonus 
justifying any alteration in the decision of the 
Regional Board. To understand the intention 
of the proviso in question it is advisable to 
read the preamble to P.C. 2370 which brought 
about the amendment now incorporated in 
P.C. 5963. 


Accordingly, we have no alternative but to 
dismiss the appeal. 
September 29, 1943 


Re Metal Trades Section of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
at Vancouver, B.C., and Moulders and Foundry Workers Union, 
Local No. 1, Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a finding and direc- 
tion of the British Columbia Regional War 
Labour Board dated the 24th day of March, 
1943, in so far as it denied increases to 
moulders and coremakers, electric furnacemen, 
acetylene burners and welders, electric welders 
and machine moulders. As to increase granted 


other classifications by the same finding and 
direction, there is no appeal. 

The Metal Trades Section of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association represents a num- 
ber of foundry operations in Vancouver, BC., 
affected by the finding and direction. 

From the record it is impossible to know 
whether there was before the Regional Board 
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certain evidence which was by admission before 
us on the appeal. The finding and direction 
of the Regional Board is in the usual form 
conforming with Section 25 of P.C. 5963, 
indicating that the comparative basis was used 
in finding that the increases asked should be 
denied. It appears that the rate paid moulders 
and the other classifications was 90 cents per 
hour in general. However, it was admitted 
before us that one of the companies concerned 
was already paying 924 cents per hour and 
two others were paying 96 cents per hour. 
Besides this it was also admitted in evidence 
that certain firms were paying production 
bonuses in addition to the 90-cent hourly rate. 

This is another example of where individual 
employers in their anxiety to retain or attract 
certain classes of workmen upset the wage 
structure throughout the industry, which in 
this case is substantial, and thereby produce 
unrest and dissatisfaction among the workers 
in other plants. It is regrettable that when 
all belong to the one representative organiza- 
tion they could not deal with the question in 
uniform fashion. 

We feel in the circumstances and in con- 
formity with Section 25 that part of the 
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increase requested should be granted. To 
grant the full increase asked for would quite 
evidently throw the whole wage structure out 
of line. When it comes to fixing the amount 
the only definite evidence we have are the 
present rates of 924 cents and 96 cents 
presently being paid by some of the companies. 
What the net amount payable to these classes 
was under production bonus schemes, was not 
brought out in evidence. It would be a mere 
guess on our part to fix a wage at any figure 
higher than 96 cents per hour. 


Accordingly, we are prepared to allow the 
appeal to the extent of an increase of 6 cents 
per hour bringing the hourly wage to 96 cents 
for the classifications concerned. However, in 
the case of the workers presently in receipt of 
a production bonus, the increase allowed is 
conditional upon them renouncing any right 
to a production bonus. To us this seems 
necessary to obtain peace in the industry as far 
as the workers are concerned. 


Finding and direction accordingly. 


September 29, 1943. 


Re Employing Printers’ Association of Montreal, Inc., and L’Association 
des maitres-imprimeurs de Montreal, Inc., and Federation of Inter- 
national Printing Trades Unions of Quebec and La Federation des 
metiers de Vimprimerie du Canada, Enrg. 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from a decision of the Quebec 
Regional Board dated April 19, 1948, on an 
application by the unions for an increased 
minimum cost-of-living bonus to employees 
of the commercial printing industry in the 
Montreal area. Leave to bring the appeal was 
granted by the Regional Board. 

The respective status of the parties in the 
industry was the subject of some discussion 
at the hearing. That these federations of 
trade unions and syndicates and associations 
of employers are representative of the em- 
ployers and employees concerned, must, we 
believe, be taken as sufficiently established by 
the collective labour agreement governing 
employer-employee relationships in the in- 
dustry and trades concerned. The parties 
before us were the parties to the collective 
agreement and their representative status was 
acknowledged by the provincial authorities 
when their contract was rendered obligatory 
and extended to non-parties under the terms 
of the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 

There is no provision in the agreement for 
payment of cost-of-living bonus. The evid- 
ence disclosed that a small minority of em- 
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ployers are paying the full bonus and that 


‘some of these operate private printing plants 


in conjunction with other businesses; a few 
others pay a bonus varying in amount between 
the high and low levels. By and large, how- 
ever, the bonus paid in the industry is the 
60 cents (2:4 points) made mandatory by 
general order of the Board on August 4, 1942. 

Our jurisdiction with respect to the subject 
matter of this appeal is laid down in section 
34 (3) of P.C. 5963, as follows: 


“The National Board may direct any em- 
ployer to pay a cost-of-living bonus cal- 
culated on the rise in the cost-of-living index 
number above the index number for such 
month prior to the month of October, 1941, 
as such Board finds fair and reasonable, but 
not, in any event, earlier than the effective 
date of the last general increase in wage 
rates paid by such employer and not earlier 
than August, 1939, whichever is the later.” 


A general increase of wages took place in 
January, 1940. It was an automatic 5-cent 
hourly increase flowing from an agreement 
made in 1937 providing increases for each of 
the years 1988, 1939 and 1940. These in- 
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creases were not specifically intended to indem- 
nify workers against a rise in the cost of 
living and we cannot give effect to the con- 
tention of the employers that the 1940 increase 
should of necessity be considered as an instal- 
ment of $2.20 (on the basis of a 44-hour week) 
on account of the full bonus. As far as the 
section in question is concerned, the effect of 
an increase since August, 1939, is merely to 
set a date for the calculation of the rise in 
the cost of living. 

The employers have urged that the reduction 
of the work-week from 45 hours to 44 hours, 
effected in January, 1941, with maintenance 
of the prior weekly pay, was equivalent to a 
general wage increase. To reduce hours of 
work and maintain an over-all pay is undoubt- 
edly to increase wages, although in the view 
we take of the matter it is unnecessary to 
decide that it is an increase of the type con- 
templated by the section. 

We have come to the conclusion that in 
the circumstances of this case it would be fair 
and reasonable to direct payment of a cost-of- 
living bonus calculated on the rise of the 
117-0 cost-of-living index number above the 
index number for January, 1941 (107-4 points), 
that is, a weekly bonus of $2.40 or 9-6 per 
cent of basic weekly rates as the case may 
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be: This should be a minimum bonus and the 
higher bonuses being paid should not be dis- 
turbed. 

The Regional Board apparently declined the 
general application, because it considered that 
any increase could be directed only upon ap- 
plications concerning individual employers. 
We are, of course, faced with the same diffi- 
culty, but in reality it is one of enforcement 
only. Should it be necessary in the case of a 
particular employer, the usual finding and 
direction will issue on application to the 
Regional Board. However, in view of the 
apparently satisfactory collective bargaining 
relationship existing between the employer and 
employee associations, we are confident that 
our decision will be put into effect without 


difficulty. 


Increases up to the $2.40 or 9-6 per cent 
weekly bonus should be paid beginning with 
the first payroll period ending after September 
1, 1943, in all of the commercial printing in- 
dustry, contained in the zone to which we 
understand the appellants restricted their 
appeal, namely the Island of Montreal and 
the surrounding 10-mile area. 


To that extent the appeal will be allowed. 
September 30, 1943 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 

Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GaAzerTEe 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 





Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1942 appeared in 
the Lasour GazerrTe for July, 1948. 

The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


| as gehen the month of September the report 
was received from the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal wit: 
the dispute between the Peck Rolling Mills 
and its employees members of Local 2174, 
United Steelworkers of America. 





* By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War La- 
bour Boards are specifically charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which wages are the sole cause 
of the dispute are removed from the ambit of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants 
are referred to their respective War Labour Board. 


Applications Received 


Ten applications* for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department during the month 
of September. These were: 

(1) From employees of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
Bowmanville, Ont., members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America. The 
dispute, which concerns the granting of a union 
shop and the failure of the company and the 
union to agree on the inclusion of certain 
employees under the agreement, was said to 
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affect 269 employees directly and 78 in- 
directly. On September 3, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


(2) From employees of the Toronto Ter- 
minals Railway Company, Toronto, Ont., 
members of Division No. 123, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Emloyees and Other 
Transport Workers. The dispute, which was 
said to affect 260 employees, concerns the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Toronto, Ont., was authorized 
on September 7, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to make an investigation of the 
dispute. 


(3) From employees of the Butterfly Hosiery 
Limited, Drummondville, P.Q., members of 
the Full-fashioned Hosiery Association, Inc. 
The dispute, which developed out of a request 
for union recognition, was said to affect 355 
employees. 


(4) From employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The dispute, which concerns union recogni- 
tion, was said to affect 600 employees. On 
September 8, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. The Commissioner advised on Sep- 
tember 22 that the parties to the dispute had 
agreed on the taking of a representation vote 
to determine the bargaining agency desired by 
the employees concerned. Accordingly the 
Commissioner was requested to proceed with 
the making of arrangements for balloting, 
which it was expected would be concluded 
about October 25. 


(5) From employees of the Clare Ship- 
building Company,- Meteghan, N.S., members 
of Local No. 6, Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (C.C.L.). 
The dispute arose out of the alleged lockout 
of the employees and the refusal of the man- 
agement to re-hire all employees on the ter- 
mination of the lockout. The dispute was said 
to affect 880. On September 8, the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, Halifax, 
N.S., was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
missal of employees by the company. The 
commissioner reported on September 18, that 
he had secured a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute without finding it neces- 
sary to make a formal inquiry. Consequently, 
the application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
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withdrawn on the request of the applicant 
union. 


(6) From employees of the Scott Tool and 
Machine Company, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists. The dispute, which developed 
out of the alleged refusal of the company to 
re-hire two employees who had been released, 
and to negotiate a collective labour agreement 
similar to that in effect in the large aircraft 
plants, was said to affect 39 employees. 


(7) From employees of the Canadian Mar- 
coni Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Division No. 59, Canadian Marconi 
System, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 
The dispute was said to affect 36 employees, 
and concerns the refusal of the company to 
agree to the inclusion of a provision for a 
“closed shop” in the renewal of the agree- 
ment, alleged violation of seniority provisions 
and discrimination against shift engineers em- 
ployed by the company. On September 23, 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Commissioner to make an inquiry into the 
case. 

(8) From employees of the General En- 
gineering Company (Canada), Limited, Scar- 
boro, Ont., members of Local No. 1, Chemical 
Workers of Canada (C.C.L.). The dispute 
which developed out of a desire on the part 
of the union to negotiate a collective labour 
agreement with the company, was said to 
affect 3,945 employees. At the end of the 
month the Company’s statement in reply to 
the application was awaited. 


(9) From employees of Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, (Mount Royal, Colonial 
and Hochelaga Mills) Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the United Textile Workers of 
America. The disputes which arose out of 


the union’s request for recognition and the 


negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was said to affect 2,050 employees. On Sep- 
tember 30, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. 


(10) From employees of the Dominion 
Rubber Company, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., 
members of Local No. 144, Rubber Workers 
Federal Union (T. & L.C.). The dispute, which 
concerns union recognition and the negotiation 
of a closed shop agreement, was said to affect 
893 employees. On September 29, Mr. Frank 
LaFortune was appointed an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. During July an application in 
this case was received and referred to Mr. 
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Bernard Rose, K.C., for investigation as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner. (LABouR 
Gazzuttn, Aug., 1089). On August 23 a representa- 
tion vote was conducted under the supervision 
of Mr. A. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, Montreal, which re- 
sulted in a substantial majority in favour of 
the Rubber Workers Federal Union as the 
bargaining agency between the employees. 
Subsequent negotiations between the union 
and the company broke down and a new appli- 
cation was submitted to the Department. 


Boards Established 


On September 24, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Collingwood Shipyards, 
Limited, Collingwood, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local No. 4, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada 
(C.C.L.) (Lasour GazerTz, August, 1943, page 
1091.) Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ont., who had been authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute, reported that he had 
been unsuccessful in his efforts to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute and recommended a 
Board be established. Messrs. L. A. Forsyth, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., and Drummond Wren, 
Toronto, Ont., were appointed members of the 
Board on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively, and in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from them, the Minister 
of Labour appointed His Honour Judge Ian M. 
Macdonell, Toronto, Ont., as third member 
_and chairman of the Board. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


was established on September 23, to deal with - 


a dispute between Ayers, Limited, Lachute, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
No. 9, United Textile Workers of Canada 
(Lasour GazettE, August, 1948, page 1089). 
On September 22, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., who was authorized as In- 
dusirial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate the dispute, recommended the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation as he had been unable to effect 
a settlement. Mr. Frank Querat, Cornwall, 
Ont., was appointed a member of the Board 
on the nomination of the employees, and at 
the end of the month the employing company 
had been requested to nominate a person to be 
appointed to the Board. 

On September 1, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Kellogg Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local B530, Inter- 
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national Brotherhood: of Electrical Workers 

Lasour Gazerte, Sept., 1943, page 1225). The 
personnel of the Board is as follows: His 
Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of Messrs. J. J. Robinette and Cecil M. 
Shaw, both of Toronto, Ont., the employer’s 
and employees’ nominees on the Board. 

On September 9, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between United Shipyards, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local 12, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada (C.C.L.) (Lasour Gazerrs, 
Sept., 1948, page 1224). Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute, reported that he 
had been unable to effect a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute and 
recommended that a Board be established. 
The personnel of the Board is as  fol- 
lows: His Honour Mr. Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members: Messrs. D. A. Paterson and G. M. 
Desaulniers, both of Montreal, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on September 10, to deal with 
a dispute between Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited (General Machine Shop and Mer- 
chants Branches), Montreal, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 102, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1943, page 1091). Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who had been author- 
ized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dispute, reported that 
he had been unsuccessful in his efforts to bring 
about a settlement and recommended that a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
established. The personnel of the Board is as 
follows: His Honour Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, 
Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Messrs. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., and 
Paul Fournier, both of Montreal, P.Q., ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on August 11, to deal with a dis- 
pute between Montreal Cottons, Limited, 
Valleyfield, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 100, United Textile Workers of 
America (Lasour GAzeTre, Sept., 1943, page 
1224) was fully constitute] on September 10. 
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The personnel of the Board is as follows: His 
Honour Justice Alfred Savard, Quebec, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Messrs. D. A. Pater- 
son and Edouard Larose, both of Montreal, 
P.Q., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The constitution of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established on August 26, 
to deal with a dispute between the Paton 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
101, Textile Workers Organizing Committee 
(C.L.0.) (Lasour Gazette, Sept., 1943, page 
1225) was completed on September 17. The 
personnel of the Board is as follows: His 
Honour Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from Messrs. D. A. Paterson and Guy M. 
Desaulniers, both of Montreal, P.Q., the em- 
ployer’s and employees’ nominees on the Board. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour on 
August 30, to deal with a dispute between the 
Consolidated Plate Glass of Canada Limited; 
Hobbs Glass Limited; J. P. O’Shea Company, 
Limited; Pilkington Bros. (Canada), Limited; 
and Star Glass Company, all of Montreal, 
P.Q., and their employees, members of Local 
1135, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America (LABouR GAZETTE, 
Sept., 1943, page 1224) was fully constituted 
on September 14. The personnel of the Board 
is as follows: His Honour Mr. Justice Wil- 
frid Lazure, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Messrs. Auguste Mathieu, 
K.C., and Isidore Ballon, K.C., both of 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On September 2, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute be- 
tween the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., and its employees, members 
of Local 20, Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union 
(T. & LC.) (Lasour Gazerts, Sept., 1943, 
page 1224). 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner 


A report was received on September 3, from 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who 
had been authorized as Industrial Disputes 
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Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute between the Torrington Company, . 
Limited, Bedford, P.Q., andi its employees, 
members of the National Union of Needle- 
workers (C.C.L.) (L. G., Sept., 1943, p. 1224). 
The Commissioner recommended against the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in view of the fact that the 
company was not engaged in war work and 
consequently the dispute did not come within 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended by Order in 
Council P.C. 3495. 


Settlements 


On September 22, at the request of the 
applicant union, the application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
Electric Steels, Limited, Cap de la Madeleine, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
409, International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America (L.G., July, 
1943, p. 923), was withdrawn, the parties to. 
the dispute having concluded a collective 
labour agreement. The agreement is sum- 
marized in the article entitled “Recent Collec- 
tive Agreements” appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The Department was also advised during the 
month of September, that the application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Saint John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B. 
and its employees, members of Local 3, Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (L.G., July, 1943, p. 923) 
was withdrawn, as an agreement had been 
concluded between. the parties concerned. 


During September a Collective labour agree- 
ment was concluded between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, La Tuque, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 


23435, International Union of Aluminum 
Workers (A.F. of L.) (LG. Aug., 1943, 
p. 1091). In view of the agreement reached 


the applicant uniom was requested to with- 
draw its application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

On September 29, the Department was 
advised that an agreement had been: signed 
between Sydney Foundry andi Machine Works, 
Limited, Sydney, N.S. and its employees, 
members of Local 1, Industrial Union of 
Foundry and Machine Workers (C.C.L.) (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 1224). Accordingly the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a board was 
withdrawn. The agreement between the com- 
pany and the union is summarized in the 
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article entitled “Recent Collective Agree- 
ments”, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Board Re-Convened 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute between Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
2982, United Steelworkers of America was re- 
convened on September 9. It will be recalled 
that the Board had submitted a report during 
August (Lasour Gazerrse, Sept., 1943, page 
1227) in which it was recommended that a 
representation vote be conducted to deter- 
mine the organization through which the 
employees desired) to negotiate with their 
employer. The vote was conducted on August 
12 under the supervision of Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, Montreal, which re- 
sulted in 887 votes being cast; 399 of which 
were in favour of Local 2982, United Steel- 
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workers of America; 324 in favour of the Circo 
Employees Association; 110 voting in favour 
of “no union”; and four spoiled ballots. Subse- 
quently the Company maintained that the 
result of the ballot indicated that no agency 
was qualified to represent its hourly rated 
plant employees for the purposes of collective 
bargaining and therefore refused to recognize 
or negotiate with the United Steelworkers of 
America or any other organization. The 
United Steelworkers maintained that it was 
the duly accredited bargaining agency of the 
employees and on that assumption had pro- 
ceeded to make application to the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board for certain wage 
adjustments. Whereupon the Company re- 
quested that the Board be reconvened under 
Section 28 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to clarify the present status of 
Local 2982 United Steel Workers of America 
and its right, if any, to represent the Com- 
pany’s hourly rated employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


On September 30, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Peck Rolling Mills, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees 
members of Local 2174, United Steelworkers 
of America (Lasour Gaznrrn, Aug. 1948, page 
1090). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Bou- 
langer, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members: Messrs. Robert T. Ferguson and 
Guy M. Desaulniers, both of Montreal, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. / 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Desaulniers. Mr. Robert 
T. Ferguson submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Peck Rolling Mulls, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., Employer, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 2174, United Steelworkers of 
America, Employees. 


To Tue HonoursB_e THe MINISTER OF LABOUR 
OF CANADA 

By an order of the Minister the undersigned 

have been appointed members of a Board of 


Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
the above stated matter; they have taken the 
oath prescribed by the Act and have sat, on 
August the 30th and 31st, in Room 24 of the 
Court House of Montreal, courteously placed 
at their disposal by the Sheriff of the District 
of Montreal. They now beg to report as 
follows: 
THE DISPUTE 


In the-application of Local 2174 U.S.A. for 
the establishment of a Board which is dated 
the 26th June, 1943, the grievance of the em- 
ployees is stated as follows: 


“Refusal of Peck Rolling Mills Ltd. to 
meet representatives of the United Steel 
Workers of America for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a collective bargaining agreement, 
covering hours of work, seniority, grievance 
procedure, and other working conditions.” 


As an effort to adjust the dispute, the 
employees declare that on June 12, 1943, they 
wrote the General Superintendent of _the 
employer and that their letter remained 
unanswered. The letter was in the following 
terms :— 

“June 12, 1943. 
Mr. S. Gardham, 
General Superintendent, 
Pecks Rolling Mills Ltd., 
851 Mill St., 
Montreal, Que. 
Dear Sir: 


The majority of the employees of the Pecks 
Rolling Mills Company have recently become 
members of Local 2174 United Steelworkera of 
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America and it is their desire to meet the 
Company at the earliest possible date with a 
view to securing a _ collective bargaining 
agreement. 

“It is our sincere desire to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the management of your Company in 
this matter and the members of Local 2174 
United Steelworkers of America take this op- 


portunity of assuring the Company of their full- 


co-operation. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. H. Shields, Representative 
United Steelworkers of America.” 


The reply of the employer to the Local’s 
application challenges the contention that it 
represents the majority of the workers of the 
plant. It reads as follows:— 


“MONTGOMERY, McMIcHAEL, Common & HowArp 
Barristers and Solicitors 


P.O. Box 250 Place d’Armes 
The Royal Bank Building, 


Montreal. 
24th July, 1943. 
M. M. MacLean, Esaq., 
Director of Industrial Relations & Registrar, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Your File 720:1417. 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re dispute between the Peck Rolling 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2174, United 
Steel Workers of America. 

“Dear Sir, 


In reply to your letter of the 19th instant I 
am directed, on behalf of Peck Rolling Mills, to 
inform you that in reply to the application for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation men- 
tioned in your letter of the 29th ultimo to Mr. 
S. Gardham, General Superintendent of the 
above mentioned Company, the Company states 
as follows. 

United Steel Workers of America, Local] 2174, 
does not represent the employees of Peck 
olhug Mills Limitéd and has no authority to 

oO SO. 

Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) L. A. Forsyth” 


This is, therefore, the dispute in respect of 
which the Minister declared that the provi- 
sions of the Act applied and which he referred 
to the Board by order of the 19th July, 1943 
(D annexed). 

THE SITUATION 


The Board has heard evidence on behalf of 
Local 2174 U.S.A. on behalf of the employer 
and on behalf of the Shop Committee which 
was set up in the circumstances hereafter 
outlined. This evidence discloses the follow- 
ing situation. 

Local 2174 United. Steelworkers of America 
was first organized in 1939 in the plant of 
Peck Rolling Mills Limited, but remained 
more or less inactive until May and June of 
this year when, at the request of the em- 
ployees of the plant, it was reconstituted by 
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the local organizers of the Union. It is 
claimed that within that period 161 workmen 
of the Peck plant signed joining cards by 
which they gave authority to the United Steel- 
workers of America to act for them in dealing 
collectively with the employer. This engage- 
ment is in the following terms:— 
“UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 

Affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations (in Canada—Affiliated with 
Canadian Congress of Labour) 


Local Union No........ 


I herebv request and accept membership in 
the Unirep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, and of 
my own free will hereby authorize the United 
Steelworkers of America, its agents or repre- 
sentatives, to act for me as a collective bargain- 
ing agency in all matters pertaining to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment.” 

The signers of this card have not yet been 
regularly initiated in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United Steelworkers of 
America. They have not, therefore, paid any 
initiation fees, have not started paying the 
regular monthly dues and have not been 
issued regular membership cards. They have 
been dispensed of paying the initiation fees 
by C. H. Millard, National Director, under 
paragraph 2 of article XIV of the Constitu- 
tion, and the start of the collection of monthly 
dues has been deferred until such time as the 
Local could enter into negotiation with the 
employer. Local 2174, however, has func- 
tioned as a union, as it will be shown further, 
under the supervision of the local union 
organizers and is administered by the Inter- 
national Office until it can proceed independ- 
ently on its own; it has held regular meetings 
the minutes of which have been recorded and 
have been exhibited to the Board. The 
meeting held on June 8 to decide to apply 
for a Board and to declare a strike failing the 
adjustment of the dispute was attended by 
38 members. The members of Local 2174 in 
their present status would be entitled to 
strike pay. 

On June 12 last, Local 2174, in the name of 
the workers of the Peck plant, made a request 
for negotiations to the employer. Their 
proposition was not acknowledged and further 
efforts to communicate with the Management 
of the plant also failed. 

On June 12 last, Local 2174 for the em- 
ployees presented to the Regional War Labour 
Board a petition for a wage increase and other 
improvements of working conditions. The 
petition has been held in abeyance pending 
the investigation of this Board. 

On June 12, when Local 2174 attempted to 
enter into relations with the employer, and on 
June 26, when it made its application for a 
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Board, the number of employees at the Peck 
plant was 318 and 317 respectively and the 
average number for the period June 1 to 
August 21 was 317. But from the above 
totals 21 foremen, watchmen and storemen 
must be deducted as not eligible to become 
members of a labour union. Account must 
also be taken of absentee workers whose num- 
ber average perhaps 40 in a month. 

In the latter part of June and in the begin- 
ning of July last, after Local 2174 had been 
reorganized, a Shop Committee was set up 
in the plant to act for the employees in their 
relations with the employer. We were told 
that the plan originated spontaneously in the 
general labour Department and soon was made 
applicable to all Departments of the plant. 

The Shop Committee claim the adherence 
of the majority of the employees of the plant. 
- They base their assertion on the result of a 
vote to select the executive representatives or 
spokesmen of the Committee which took place 
at the plant on July 23 last, according to a 
plan which was posted beforehand in the plant 
and a copy of which was furnished to the 
Board by Mr. Romeo Pichette, one of the 
Shop Committee. It reads as follows:— 


“PLAN DE REPRESENTATION 


Ce plan est maintenant en force et reconnu 
par la Compagnie qui lui donne plein support et 
coopération. 

C’est maintenant & nous employés d’élire un 
représentant pour chaque dépt. 

Les employés élus, discuteront avec le repré- 
sentant de la compagnie & une assemblée men- 
suelle, toute dispute ou malentendu. 

Les employés élus le seront pour une année, 
apres quoi il y aura élection. 

De vos comités qui vous représentent actuel- 
lement, vous avez & vous choisir un représentant 
pour votre département. 

Une boite a scrutin sera placée dans le dé- 
partement Shear Shed. La votation aura lieu 
vendredi le 23 juillet 1943, de 9.00 am. 
6.00 p.m. pour l’équipe de jour et de 7.00 p.m. 
a 9.30 p.m. pour l’équipe de nuit. 

Les noms de vos représentants vous seront 
donnés et vous n’aurez qu’é marquer un “X” 
au non de votre candidat. 

S.V.P. votez sagement comme nous tenons 
que ce plan soit un succés. 

Minutes de chaque assemblée seront prises 
et. affichées dans chaque département.” 


On July 23, therefore, each Department 
elected a representative from a ticket of 
6 or 7 names. The ticket of the 14” Mill 
on which Mr. Pichette was elected, may serve 
as an example. It reads thus:— 


14” MILL 


Clock No. 408—Hawkes—2 
4 468—Pichette—31 
fe 480—Hogue—0 
f 475—Durocher—5 
ef 429—Binnette—7 
a 425—Cunningham (withdrew)” 
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As a result of this vote a General Govern- 
ing Body or Executive was elected to speak for 
the Shop Committee. The result of the vote 
was communicated to the employees by the 
following notice :— 

“Le 26 juillet, 1943. 


AVIS 


Le comptage des votes de Vélection tenue 
vendredi le 23 juillet a donné comme résultat: 


fa” Wired: \, sen ek, N° 468 Pichette 
YRCERTIT: soe, fetes “ 439 Binette 
Of «WET BIAS BA. * 405 Demoulin 
acl I Ria a OR sg “ 166 Perron 
Gen. Labour....... * 304 Bolleau 
Bending. Sa... < “ 363 Berrard 
Machine Shop..... “17 McDonald 


Ces hommes seront vos représentants pour 
tout sujet que vous désirez discuter avec la 
compagnie qui nommera un ou deux représen- 
tants pour assister aux délibérations. 

Si vous avez quelque probléme ou idée que 
vous voudriez soumettre a la compagnie n’hésitez 
pas voyez votre représentant de département 
qui vous présentera, 4 la personne autorisée. 


According to the evidence, 288 employees 
of the Peck Mills took part in the vote of 
July 23. Although the question to be decided 
by that vote was not as to whether Local 
2174 US.A. or the Shop Committee should 
be chosen as agent of the employees to 
negotiate with the employer, the Shop Com- 
mittee contend nevertheless that the vote 
shows that the majority of the employees 
favour the Shop Committee as against Local 
2174. They argue that the employees who cast 
their votes did so because they wanted a 
Shop Committee to look after their profes- 
sional interests and that those who abstained 
themselves did so because they preferred the 
Local of the U.S.A. to a Shop Committee. 
The members of the executive of the Shop 
Committee whom he heard further stated 
that, in their opinion, the majority of their 
fellow workers do not want in the plant the 
C.1.0. to which the United Steelworkers of 
America are affiliated. The Shop Committee 
did not seek incorporation under the Pro- 


fessional Syndicates Act (RS.Q. 1941, Ch. 
162); they hold when necessary informal 
meetings the minutes of which are not 
recorded. The Shop Committee has not 


developed into an employees-employer joint 
council as far as we are aware. 


The Shop Committee made an application 
to the Regional War Labour Board for an 
increase in the remuneration of the employees 
and Mr. Adeodat Boileau, one of the executive, 
even went to Quebec at his own expense to 
press their demands. They secured an increase 
of 10 cents an hour for the general labour, a 
re-arrangement of the basis of pay for the 
piece workers and a change on the rate of 
the cost-of-living bonus from $1.95 to $4.25 a 
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month. An application for holidays with pay 
is still pending. 

It might be useful to mention as showing the 
rivalry between the two organizations claim- 
ing the control of the majority of the em- 
ployees of the Peck Mills, that at least three 
Departments: the Machine Shop, the Piece 
Workers and the Bending Plant, wrote the 
Regional War Labour Board to pay no atten- 
tion to the demands made by Local 2174 on 
behalf of the employees. The letter of the 
piece workers is quoted as illustration. 


PECK ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


July 21, 1943. 
Secretary, 
Regional War Labour Board, 
d’Aiguillon Street, 
Quebec City, Que. 


Dear Sir,—The undersigned Committee repre- 
senting the Piece Workers of the Peck Rolling 
Mills Limited hereby applies with the concur- 
rence of Peck Rolling Mills Limited, for 
approval by the Regional War Labour Board 
of rates of wages agreed upon between the 
Committee, on behalf of the employees and the 
above named employer. The change of rates 
for which approval is asked are: (Retroactive 
to June 21, 1943). . 

(1) That piece workers be paid on a basis 
of a net ton of 2,000 lbs. instead of the gross 
ton basis of 2,240 lbs. 

(2) Piece work guaranteed rates that have 
not been increased beyond common labour rate 
of 45 cents shall be increased by the same 
margin that existed before June 21, 1943. 

The undersigned have been in negotiation 
with the Management of the Company for these 
rates since the 22nd day of June, 1943, and have 
now reached an agreement upon them. 

We understand that an application has been 
made to your Board, under date of July 13, 1943, 
by the United Steel Workers of America, 
Local No. 2174, for approval of wages rates for 
the employees whom they represent. Please be 
advised that such application is not made with 
the authority of the workmen concerned and 
should be disregarded. 


{ is in evidence that during the summer at 
least three walkouts, strikes or suspension of 
work have taken place at the Peck Mills. 
Local 2174 U.S.A. claim that they have had 
nothing to do with them. 

Before concluding this review of the situ- 
ation it may be proper to say that the Peck 
Rolling Mills prepare structural steel and 
plates for the building industry and for ship- 
building and are, therefore, engaged to a good 
extent in war work. 


CoNCILIATION 


The representatives of Local 2174 handed 
the Board a written statement in which they 
request a vote to decide the question of 
representation. It follows:— 
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UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


In Canada affiliated to the Canadian Congress of 
Labour 


Room 114, Coronation Building 
Montreal, Canada 
Aug. 24, 1943. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation 


Dear Sirs—The United Steelworkers of 
America Local Union 2174 representing the 
majority of the employees of Peck’s Rolling 
Mills Limited desire to secure a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the Company. 

We further desire the establishment of a 
government conducted vote among the employees 
of this company as proof of the desire of these 
employees to be represented by Local 2174 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) IVAN J. CAMPBELL, 
Int. Representative. 
(Sgd.) W. H. SHIELDS, 


Representative. 


The members of the Executive of the Shop 
Committee who have been heard by the Board, 
although claiming that they control the 
majority, would not be averse to a vote to 
make sure of it and to put a stop to the 
agitation. 

The employer takes the position that Local 
2174 U.S.A. has no standing, no legal status 
and no real existence as a properly constituted 
labour body and refuse to recognize it and 
to deal with it, claiming further that the 
Local does not represent their employees, that 
there is no dispute between the employees and 
the employer and that there is no real strike 
impending. The employer submits, therefore, 
that the Board, in the terms and limits of the 
reference have nothing to adjudicate and 
report upon. 

FINDINGS 


1. The refusal of the employer even to recog- 
nize the existence of Local 2714 U.S.A. and to 
have anything to do with them, obliging them 
to have recourse to strike to force recognition, 
constitutes a dispute in the sense of the 
definition of the Act (art. 2 (d)). And, 
besides, the point has been settled by the 
Minister, according to article 7 of the Act, 
after a preliminary report by Departmental 
Investigator Wilson. 


2. It is evident that the employees of the 
Peck Rolling Mills desire to deal collectively 
with their employer either through Local 2174 
US.A. or the Shop Committee. 


3. Both Local 2174 U.S.A. and the Shop 
Committee are de facto organizations of the 
Peck Mills employees, even if their legal 
status is not yet absolutely complete, and 
both have been working as agents of the em- 
ployees in their relations with the employer. 
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4, The evidence does not permit the Board 
to decide with any degree of certainty which, 
the Local or the Committee, control the 
majority of the Peck employees, the Local 
claiming 161 adherents and the Committee 
288 out of a possible total of 297 plant 
workers eligible to become members of a 
labour union. 


5. The two groups in opposition have ex- 
pressed through their representatives heard 
by the Board the desire of settling for them- 
selves in the democratic way the question of 
representation by a vote of all the plant 
workers. 

6. The indecision as to which group shall 
be the agent of the employees to bargain 
collectively with the employer is creating 
unrest, agitation and friction in the plant. 

This state of things is prejudicial to the 
good relations which should exist between 
employer and employees, to the morale of 
the workers and to the output of the plant 
which is urgently required for war needs. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Therefore, the Board, taking a practical view 
of the situation and interpreting liberally the 
terms of the reference, beg to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations for the settlement of 
the dispute, “according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case”. 

1. That as soon as possible after the receipt 
of this Report a vote by secret ballot under 
the supervision of the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour be taken among all the em- 
ployees of the Peck Rolling Mills, in order to 
determine which organization, Local 2174 of 
the United Steelworkers of America or the 
Shop Committee, shall represent those em- 
ployees and act for them in _ bargaining 
collectively with the employer regarding wages, 
conditions of labour and other matters of 
interest to them. 


2. That both the employer and the em- 
ployees do abide by the result of the vote and 
do conduct their mutual relations in a proper 
spirit of understanding and co-operation, in 
accordance with the wish of the majority, for 
their own good and the good of Canada. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) O. L. BouLancsr, 
(Sgd.) Guy Merritt DESAULINIERS. 


Montreal, September 21, 1943. 


Minority Report 


I have the honour to present to you, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Justice J. O. L. Boulanger, 
the Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
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and Investigation appointed to deal with the 
matter of a dispute between Peck Rolling 
Mills Limited, Montreal, Employers and its 
Employees, members of Local 2174, United 
Steelworkers of America. My report, which 
since it differs from that of my colleagues, 
becomes a minority report. You will observe 
that while we have drawn inferences and 
conclusions and made recommendations which 
prevent unanimity, there is little or no differ- 
ence between the other members of the Board 
and myself as to what may be called our 
findings of fact. To-cover again this particular 
aspect of the matter, which has been so well 
and carefully done by Mr. Justice Boulanger, 
seems, in the circumstances, superfluous and 
except insofar as it has appeared necessary, I 
have refrained from doing so. 


In the letter annexed to the application it 
is stated that “a majority of the employees 
have recently become members of Local 2174 
United Steel Workers of America” which, if 
a fact, places the Union on strong ground. 
On investigating this claim, however, it did 
not appear to me that it had much substance. 
In the course of evidence, it was stated that 
the Union had a membership in this plant of 
one hundred and sixty-one and, at the request 
of the Board, there was produced a bundle of 
cards which it was claimed proved this mem- 
bership. These cards were all signed in pencil 
and practically all undated, although a space 
is provided on them for that purpose, but we 
were informed that they had been obtained 
during a period comprising May and June of. 


this year. The body of the card is as 
follows:— 

Mane yale. i A SSR Ledger No...... 
Address 


Ce a 


Street or Rural Route City Province 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (In Canada—A ffliated with 
- Canadian Congress of Labour) 
Local Union No...... 


I hereby request and accept membership in 
the UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, and of 
my own free will hereby authorize the United 
Steelworkers of America, its agents or repre- 
sentatives, to act for me as a collective bargain- 
ing agency in all matters pertaining to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment. 


C0 © 0.6 8.18. 6 0 0 6.056, © 0 656.8 SO SUP 6 6 ame 


Wad toss wee... . Shit betes dodecwaree oie 
GConvsangis pres. hb EO, SP ioe cree neuer 


Aca Pees tOr ete b s, «vais dauets Se re 
Pnitravion fee7s........ Paid. 


Much stress was placed on the words “and 
accept” as establishing membership. It was 
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admitted that neither initiation fees nor 
monthly dues were collected or paid and no 
membership cards or other evidence of mem- 
bership was given to the signers of cards but 
ib was offered in explanation of this that a 
special dispensation had been granted by 
Union Headquarters covering these omissions. 
A perusal of the Constitution of International 
Union United Steel Workers of America C.I.0., 
however, carries convincing proof that mem- 
bership is a serious and formal matter. 

While provision is made for granting dis- 
pensation from payment of initiation fees 
(Art. XIV. Sec. 2) there is none for granting 
dispensations from payment of monthly dues. 
Art. XI (which deals with membership) 
specifically states that no applicant for mem- 
bership shall be regarded as being a member 
in good standing until the full amount of his 
initiation fee has been paid and the obligation 
has been administered, except in such cases 
where the applicant has religious scruples 
againt taking the obligation. 

Leaving the matter of initiation fee to one 
side because of the explanation given, it is 
important to note that not one of the one 
hundred and sixty-one signers of cards had, 
at the time of the hearing, taken the obliga- 
tion of membership and it was not alleged that 
all or any of them had failed to do so because 
of religious scruples. The Article further con- 
tinues to say that a member shall pay his 
dues promptly commencing with the month 
following that during which he shall have 
been admitted and shall continue to pay these 
when due in order to be and remain in good 
standing, 

Formal admission to the Union is governed 
by a ritual such as is commonly found in 
fraternal societies (which, of course, the Union 
actually is) and the candidate does not become 
a member until he has taken the prescribed 
obligation and been declared a member by 
the presiding officer. 

The Board ordered the production of the 
minutes of the meeting at which, according to 
the application, authority was voted to the 
officers of the Local to take the necessary 
steps to secure a Board of Conciliation to 
adjust the dispute and, failing such adjustment, 
to declare’a strike. Three days’ notice of 
this meeting was given by distribution of 
circulars throughout the plant and the invita- 
tion to attend was extended not only to those 
workmen who had signed cards but to all the 
workmen generally. The voting, however, was 
confined to those who had signed cards. 
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One would reasonably suppose that a 
momentous occasion like this would have 
brought out an impressive showing of the 
strength of the Union adherents but, while the 
result showed unanimity of decision, only 
thirty-eight workmen voted. Certain other 
circumstances create doubt as to whether even 
these thirty-eight would have passed the 
resolution had there been no representations 
made to them other than those in the 
resolution. 

The minute book contains the statement 
that the workmen were told that the part of 
the resolution dealing with a strike was “a 
formality,” the obvious meaning being that 
the statement that a strike would, failing 
adjustment, be declared was without substance 
and that no workman need fear that a strike 
would follow his vote. 

To me, at least, such procedure is calculated 
not only to win otherwise unobtainable assent 
to the proposal to ask for the appointment of 
a Board but, more important, it is an abuse 
of the offices of the Department of Labour. 

The Act under which the Board was ap- 
pointed (Chap. 112, R.S. 1927) was passed for 
the purpose of aiding in the prevention of 
strikes, which I assume can only mean bona 
fide threatened and impending strikes, and not 
merely rhetorical material in the category of 
a formality to influence the Department re- 
garding the appointment of a Board to deter- 
mine who is or is not to be considered as 
representing workmen for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining with employers. 

The Board was told that in the event of a 
strike being called, the signers of cards would 
be eligible for strike pay and benefits as 
members of the Union, but it developed that 
this was conditional on the strike being ap- 
proved by Union Headquarters. Since no 
strike was contemplated, the statement has 
little significance except in so far as it might 
have been an inducement to workmen to sign 
cards and vote in a particular way. So far from 
adding to the value of the vote, it in my view, 
detracts from its worth and leaves me quite 
unconvinced that even thirty-eight of the 
workmen conscientiously favoured the appli- 
cation in the exact terms in which it was for- 
warded to the Department of Labour and were 
entirely uninfluenced by the facts that their 
membership, such as it was, cost them nothing, 
imposed on them no present obligations and 
that there was little probability of their being 
involved in a strike. 

A consideration of the whole position leads 
to the conclusion that what occurred in this 
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plant was simply that the workmen who, like 
workmen in other plants, are legitimate ma- 
terial to have in the ranks of Unions, were 
approached by Union officials who expounded 
the benefits of Union membership, one of these 
being the power which would accrue to them 
in dealing with the plant management. To be 
placed, however, in the position of having a 
right to represent the men in such bargaining, 
it was necessary to have some authority con- 
ferred .on the Union. There can. be little 
doubt that, if there had been any considerable 
number of the men ready and willing to be- 
come members of the Union in the ordinary 
way, their applications would have been ac- 
cepted and the prescribed routine followed and 
that the present method of obtaining the 
necessary authority would not have been 
adopted. Apparently, however, the men had 
to be convinced that, all things being taken 
into account, the Union was a better bargain- 
ing agency than the means they themselves 
had developed for dealing with disputes, and 
so we find the Union virtually asking for a 
chance to demonstrate its worth on the basis 
that, if it did not do so, it would cost the 
workmen nothing, but pointing out that, un- 
less the Union had something to show the 
Department of Labour in the way of substan- 
tiating its claim to represent the workmen, it 
was powerless to make the demonstration. 
Hence the signing of cards, the waiving of 
initiation fees, the dispensing with collection 
of monthly dues, the absence of membership 
cards and the failure to conduct any cere- 
mony of initiation. To put it briefly, the 
whole affair was speculative and tentative and 
was so considered both by the Union and the 
workmen themselves. 

It should be noted that the only dispute or 
matter of contention contained in the applica- 
tion is one of recognition of Local 2174 by the 
employers and that the only ground urged to 
compel such recognition was the claim that 
Local 2174 embraced within its membership 
a majority of its workers. 

As the hearing progressed, it became evident, 
for reasons stated, that the claim could not 
be substantiated. There was then presented 
to us a letter dated August 24, or six days 
before the hearing, of which the following is 
a copy :— 


“Aug. 24, 1943 


To the Chairman and Members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation 
Dear Sirs: 


The United Steelworkers of America, Loca] 
Union 2174 representing the majority of the 
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employees of Peck’s Rolling Mills Limited de- 
sire to secure a collective bargaining agreement 
with the Company. 


We further desire the establishment of a 
government conducted vote among the employees 
of this company as proof of the desire of these 
employees to be represented by Local 2174 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) Ivan J. Campbell, Int. 
Representative 


-(Sgd.) W. H. Shields, 


Representative” 


As will be seen, the claim to represent a 
majority of the workmen is included, but a 
new application is made, viz: to have a 
government conducted vote taken among the 
employees as proof of these employees’ desire 
to be represented by Local 2174. 

The conclusion I draw is that the Union 
officials themselves knew before the hearing— 
very probably at the time the application was 
made to the Department of Labour—that their 
allegation of having a majority of the em- 
ployees in the Union’s membership was just 
as nebulous as their declaration regarding a 
strike if the dispute was not adjusted to their 
satisfaction. 

We have, however, to deal with the request 
contained in this letter on its merits. I con- 
celve that the only justification for granting 
the request would be such a state of indecision 
in the minds of Board Members as to whether 
the applying party or the opposing party had 
conclusively established its case—for instance, 
where there seemed to be almost a balance 
between the Union membership and non-union 
employees. In such a circumstance, a govern- 
ment conducted vote would seem to be indi- 
cated, and should be recommended by the 
Board, as the only way of settling the matter. 
That circumstance does not exist here. There 
is no question whatever in my mind that 
there is no considerable number of the em- 
ployees who are bona fide members of Local 
2174, and I have grave doubts if even the 
thirty-eight employees who voted in favour of 
the application for the establishment of a 
Board can be so regarded. 

These doubts are further increased by the 
statement made about the strike being only a 
formality. With every desire to meet the 
views of the other two members of the Board, 
I simply cannot see any justification for 
recommending such a vote. 

The Union had at the hearing the widest 
possible latitude in producing proof of its 
allegations, and in my opinion it not only 
failed to do so but signally failed as, I suspect, 
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the officials themselves rather anticipated. A 
vote now will not only cost the Union nothing, 
but it gives it another chance by means of 
organization and propaganda—not open to 
anything like the same extent to its opponents 
and decidedly undesirable, even if it were—to 
effect a change in the sentiments of the 
workmen. 


It is true that if a coin be tossed sufficiently 
often it is bound at some time to show the 
side desired. I admit that in ordinary times 
this would not be a matter of major import- 
ance, and probably if these were normal days 
I would bow to the opinion of my colleagues. 
The times, however, are not normal. It is of 
the first importance to the Nation that people 
everywhere should go about their tasks with- 
out interference, friction or diversion of any 
kind and that anything which foments unrest 
or dissatisfaction should be promptly and 
effectively stopped. Moreover, complacency 
towards the outcome of efforts to make work- 
men alive to grievances real or imaginary, 
may well be encouragement of conduct cul- 
Minating in a strike, which otherwise would 
not occur. I know it was contended that, in 
this particular plant, there was considerable 
unrest, that recently there had been cases of 
walking out and absenteeism on the part of 
employees, but investigation showed that 
these contentious matters had, with one excep- 
tion, been amicably settled by joint action of 
employer and employees, and the one excep- 
tion is under advisement and the award, which 
is expected soon, will be accepted by both 
parties, . 


There is at present no active or serious 
disputation between employers and employees, 
but human nature being what it is, there is 
every likelihood that if the employees are 
subjected to the propaganda of Unionism, that 
condition will change. It is practically impos- 
sible to find anywhere a plant where the 
working conditions of the employees are not 
susceptible of improvement. It is, therefore, 
not difficult, even for the inexpert, to uncover 
grievances and to make workmen feel that 
something must be done about remedying 
them, especially on the easy terms indicated 
as being offered in this case. I wish it to be 
understood that, in saying this, I am not 
criticizing the aspirations and objectives of 
any Union or its representatives. On the 
contrary, I am keenly alive to, and apprecia- 
tive of, the good work which Unions have 
done for workmen and through them for 
employers also. 


My point is that this is not the time for 
continuous and heavy pressure for or against 
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Unionism to be brought to bear on employees 
and that is, in my view, exactly what a vote 
would involve. 

Some emphasis has been laid on the fact 
that, at the hearing, the workmen who ap- 
peared before the Board expressed willingness 
to have a vote, but since they represented a 
method of negotiating with the employers 
which the Union desires to have abolished, 
they could hardly say anything else without 
admitting that they did not represent a 
majority of the employees and that the 
bargaining method they exemplified was not 
successful and satisfactory. The important 
and pertinent part of their testimony was 
that they did not ask for a vote or indicate 
one was necessary. 

If, however, the Department of Labour con- 
siders that there is any merit in the applica- 
tion for a government conducted vote, then it 
seems to me that the least the Department 
can do before granting the application, is to 
insist on having presented to it indisputable 
evidence that an apparent majority of the 
employees are bona fide members of Local 
2174 and are in good standing in the Union. 
By this I mean that they have paid initiation 
fees (or been properly excused from doing so) 
and monthly dues; have been duly initiated 
into membership and accepted as members in 
the manner prescribed in the Constitution of 
the Union; and have been made the recipients 
of membership cards. There should be no 
objection to this on the part of Union sup- 
porters, and anything short of it would be 
unsatisfactory to everyone else. After all, it 
is giving the Union—with what appears to me 
little or no justification—another chance -to 
prove that it is in the position it claimed to 
be in when the application was made for the 
appointment of this Board. I must repeat, 
however, that my strong view is that, in all 
the circumstances here present and keeping in 
mind national considerations, there should be 
no government conducted vote granted, 

With very great respect to my colleagues 
and with sincere regret at finding myself at 
variance with them, I would dismiss the 
application that Local 2174 be recognized as 
the collective bargaining agency in Peck 
Rolling Mills Limited, and I would refuse the 
request made on its behalf that the Board 
recommend the taking of a government con- 
ducted vote among the employees of this 
Company, as set out in letter dated August 24, 
1943. 


Respectfully submitted by 


(Sgd.) Rosert T. Fercuson 
18th September, 1943. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour 
During September, 1943 


EW industrial disputes to the number of 

45 were handled by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch during August, under the provi- 
sions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
while 24 “old” cases also received attention. 
These disputes were distinct from, and in 
addition to, those dealt. with under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, which are 
described on previous pages. In the previous 
month of August, 84 new Conciliation cases 
and 34 others received attention. 


The disputes were dealt with by Industrial 
Relations Officers or, in Ontario, by the 
additional services of the Provincial Concilia- 
tion Officers. ‘Those of chief interest or 
importance are summarized in the statement 
below. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, N.S. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North 
Western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
two officers im Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and two officers resident 
in Fredericton, N.B., and Sydney, N'S., repre- 
sent the Department in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Industrial 
Relations Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated in 
Ottawa. 3 

FREIGHT HANDLERS AND LONGSHOREMEN, 
LAKEHEAD, SARNIA AND ToroNTO, ONT., Mont- 
REAL, P.Q., AND Hatirax, N.S.—During Septem- 
ber and early October a series of strikes 
involving freight handlers and longshoremen 
on the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence and at 
Halifax, N.S., hampered the movement of war 
materials and other commodities towards sea- 
board and overseas, and, to a lesser extent, 
interfered with the provisioning of Labrador, 
the Gaspe Coast and North Shore and the 
Magdalen Islands. The object of the strikes 
was to secure prompt and favourable action 
by the National War Labour Board upon a 
group of applications of the International 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, involving, in various degrees and at 
different points, increases in basic wage rates 
and cost-of-living bonuses, vacations with pay, 
overtime rates and conditions to conform with 
those extended to longshoremen, and wage 


differentials for handling certain commodities. 
The applications covered members of the 
Union employed by Canada Steamship Lines 


Limited at the Ports of Quebec, Montreal, 


Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Point Edward 
and Sarnia, Fort William and Port Arthur; 
Montreal wharf freight handlers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and C.P.R. freight 
handlers at Saint John, N.B.; and in the Port 
of Halifax freight handlers employed by 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, Lim- 
ited. Trouble arose first at the Lakehead 
where about 477 freight handlers and long- 
shoremen quit work the morning of September 
9, demanding “definite action” by a fully 
constituted National War Labour Board. (At 
that time no appointment had been made by 
the Government to replace Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., former representative of organized 
labour on the Board.) On September 10, 
Mr. R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg, arrived at the Lakehead and con- 
ferred with a “joint emergency committee” 
representing the two local lodges of the Union. 
This joint committee had agreed to call a 
mass meeting and try to get the employees to 
return to work when word was received that 
similar strike action had occurred at Sarnia, 
Ontario, and Montreal, P.Q. The prospects 
of an immediate settlement evaporated at 
once and at mass meetings the two following 
days the employees voted to remain on strike. 
On Monday morning, September 13, another 
joint meeting was convened at the instance 
of Mr. Hooper, and after appeals by the 
secretary of the Port Arthur Trades and 
Labour Council and the Mayor of Fort 
William, the employees decided to resume 
work at noon, but went on record that further 
direct action would be considered unless the 
National Board rendered a favourable decision 
by Wednesday, September 15. As intimated,. 
strikes had developed at Sarnia and Montreal 
where some 90 and 250 freight shed and wharf 
employees walked out, respectively, on Sep- 
tember 10. At Montreal about 50 employees 
of Clarke Steamships Limited were involved 
as well as those of Canada Steamship Lines. 
These workmen all resumed work on Septem- 
ber 14, but not before a statement the previous 
evening by Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President, 
International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, to the effect that the 
Union would not “recognize” a two-man 
quorum of the National War Labour Board, 
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nearly upset the Lakehead situation a second 
time. Meanwhile the strike sentiment had 
spread to Halifax where approximately 350 
freight handlers employed at the Ocean and 
Deep Water Terminals by Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Company ceased work at 6 p.m., 
September 13, and to Toronto where about 
63 employees of Canada Steamship Lines 
walked out for two and a half days. The Na- 
tional War Labour Board held a “quorum” 
meeting on September 15, but adjourned when 
no union representatives appeared to present 
the case of the employees. Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, 
N.B.. met a Union Committee at Halifax but 
met with no success in having the men resume 
work. Difficulty was experienced at that point 
by the Canadian National Railways in having 
its freight cars iced, owing to the shortage of 
men, and numerous cars containing important 
quantities of bacon for overseas had to be 
re-routed to Truro, N.S., for icing. On Sep- 
tember 17, the Director of Industrial Relations, 
Ottawa, notified Union headquarters that a 
third member, representing Labour would be 
appointed to the National Board by September 
20. The Halifax freight handlers resumed 
work at noon on the 18th, and the Lakehead 
men decided the same day to continue at 
work pending the outcome of the Board’s 
hearings. On September 24, the Lakehead 
dock workers staged a half-day strike in an 
endeavour to force the Board to release its 
decision at once. The Board issued Reasons 
for ‘Decision in the various applications on 
September 30. Employees of Canada Steam- 
ship Lines from Quebec City to the Lakehead 
were granted increases in basic rates from 
50 cents to 55 cents per hour and increases in 
the night differential, for hours worked between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m., from 2 cents to 5 cents per 
hour. The cost-of-living bonus was increased 
from 63 cents to 9 cents per hour. At Halifax, 
the freight handlers of the Eastern Canada 
“Stevedoring Company received increases in 
basic wage rates from 52 cents to 56 cents 
per hour. but were denied an increase in the 
night differential which already stood at 10 
cents per hour. Railway freight handlers at 
Montreal and Saint John had their basic rates 
increased to 57 cents per hour, with the exist- 
ing 5 cents night differential remaining 
unchanged. At all points upward) adjustments 
for workers presently receiving more than 
basic wage rates were permitted in order to 
maintain existing differentials. Demands for 
vacations with pay and the authorization for 
freight handlers of certain working conditions 
now enjoyed by longshoremen were denied. 
Dissatisfaction with the amount of the in- 
crease authorized for employees of Eastern 
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Canada Stevedoring Company led to a further 
strike on October 1 by about 350 freight 
handlers at Halifax. This cessation of work 
was not sanctioned by either the local or 
international officers of the Union who asked 
the men to resume work without success. 
Various appeals for a termination of the strike 
were made in vain by the Minister of Labour 
and on October 4 uniformed men drawn from 
the Navy, Army and Air Forces were sent to 
the Ocean and’ Deep Water Terminals to move 
perishable goods from the dock sides to wait- 
ing vessels. On October 4 and 5 progressively 
larger groups of longshoremen, acting in 
sympathy with the freight thandlers, refused 
to handle goods transferred to them by the 
armed Forces. This work was then taken over 
by the three Services, whose men were 
increased to a total of over 1,700. Loading of 
the vessels proceeded without incident. Fol- 
lowing representations from the Minister of 
Labour, the International President of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
ordered the members of his organization to 
resume work at once or to give up the Charter 
of their local union. The longshoremen 
decided at a mass meeting on October 6, to 
resume work. Further conferences took place 
between the Minister of Labour and the head 
of the Freight Handlers’ Union and following 
a strong warning from the Minister, the freight 
handlers resumed work on the morning of 
October 9. 


Coat Miners, Sypngey Mines, N.S.—On Sep- 
tember 2, 30 employees of the Indian Cove 
Coal Company, Limited, and Sullivan Coal 
Company, Limited, Sydney Mines, N.S., mem- 
bers of the, United Mine Workers of America, 
Local 5659, went on strike demanding that 
rates of wages be levelled up by the company 
to the rate paid similar employees of the 
Dominion Coal Company, as authorized by 
the National War Labour Board. Mr. Allan 
MacDonald, Industrial Relations Officer, Syd- 
ney, NS., investigated the situation. The 
strike lasted one day, and at a joint confer- 
ence on September 9, it was agreed that 
the men would remain at work subject to a 
joint application being made to the Emer- 
gency Coal Production Board, for an increase 
in the price of coal of fifty cents per ton. On 
September 15, 125 employees of the Tomson, 
Greener and Sullivan Mines of the Indian 
Cove and Sullivan Coal Companies went on 
strike protesting the delay of the National 
War Labour Board in dealing with the wage 
adjustments, but on September 20, Mr. Allan 
MacDonald was successful in having the men 
return to work for a two-week period. The 
employees set this time limit in the belief that 
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the Emergency Coal Production Board needed 
to grant a specific subsidy. Actually this board 
had already advised the Company and the 
Union that should the company’s financial 
position be such that it was unable to absorb 
the wage increases which had been directed to 
the National War Labour Board, the Emer- 
gency Coal Production Board would be pre- 
pared to pay whatever production subsidy 
might be necessary. The parties were advised 
that they had failed to understand the mean- 
ing of the finding and direction of the Na- 
tional War Labour Board, and that all that was 
necessary to secure favourable action on the 
rates which had not been adjusted was for 
the parties to get together and adopt occupa- 
tional classifications identical with those of 
the Dominion Coal Company for comparable 
work, or alternatively, to change the authorized 
rates so that existing classifications will receive 
remuneration comparable to similar Dominion 
Coal Company classifications. 

CARPENTERS, Matton, Ont.—From Septem- 
ber 25 to 27, about 100 carpenters, employed 
by the Russell Construction Company, 
Limited, on the erection of dormitories for 
Wartime Housing Limited, at the plant of 
Victory Aircraft, Malton, Ontario, were in- 
volved in a strike’ which concerned a delay in 
meeting their demands for a 25-cent per day 
transportation allowance. The men were 
members of two trade unions, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the National Union of Car- 
penters, Bricklayers and Painters. Mr. J. P. 
Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
investigated the situation, and was informed 
by the Company that they could not pay the 
allowance unless authorized to do so as it was 
not in their contract with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. The men had an 
application for this allowance before the 
Regional War Labour Board, and they agreed 
to Mr. Nicol’s proposal that they return to 
work and give the Board an opportunity to 
render a decision, with the proviso that they 
would not work after October 1 without a 
decision. 


Coat Mrners, Betitevur, ALperta—About 
100 employees of the Hillcrest-Mohawk Col- 
lieries, Bellevue, Alberta, staged a pit-head 
strike on September 13, which indirectly 
affected 290 miners and caused No. 1 mine to 
shut down. The cause of the dispute was that 
certain employees were denied motor trans- 
portation from the wash house to the upper 
portal on the mountain side. The trucks were 
out of order, having broken down while nego- 
tiating the steep incline. The dispute lasted 
one day and was settled when the Company 
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agreed to secure a truck as soon as possible 
and transport the men as far as possible when- 
ever the road was passable. Mr. F. E. Harri- 
son, Western Representative, Department of 
Labour, investigated on behalf of the Depart- 
ment. 


Eectrican Workers, Toronto, ONnTARIo—A 
sit-down strike by approximately 60 employ- 
ees, members of Local 512 of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, took place on September 1, at 
General Dry Batteries of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, in protest against alleged “stalling” 
tactics of the management in negotiating an 
agreement. The dispute arose after a repre- 
sentation vote had been conducted by the 
Department of Labour, as reported in the 
September issue of the Lasour Gazerrr. The 
Company discharged the 60 demonstrators. 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, investigated the situation and re- 
ported a settlement of the dispute which fol- 
lowed the management’s undertaking that col- 
lective bargaining would commence and that 
there would be no discrimination in reinstat- 
ing the workers who had been dismissed. The 
employees agreed that there would be no 
more stoppages of work. 


CARPENTERS, CAMPBELLTON, N.B.—TIn early 
August a dispute arose between the J. and 
D. A. Harquail Company, Limited, Campbell- 
ton, N.B., and its employees, members of 
Local Union 2539, United Brotherhood of © 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, concern- 
ing the alleged refusal of the company to sign 
a proposed collective bargaining agreement. 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove investigated the situa- 
tion, and after conferences with the parties, 
made a check of union records and the com- 
pany’s list of employees. The check disclosed 
that 61-5 per cent of the 320 employees who 
were eligible for union. membership were union 
members in good standing. Subsequently the 
manager of the company agreed to sign the 
proposed agreement with a few minor amend- 
ments. The agreement was signed, effective as 
of September 1, 1943. 

Coat Miners, Nanatmo, B.C —The Depart- 
ment was advised on September 10 by the 
secretary of Local 7355, United Mine Workers 
of America, that difficulty had arisen in con- 
nection with the transportation of men living 
in the Extension and Cedar districts near 
Nanaimo and employed at No. 10 Mine of the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, 
Nanaimo, B.C. The men had requested that 
the Company furnish a bus for the 25 or 30 
employees involved, because the men had ex- 
perienced difficulty in securing approval for 
new tires for their own cars. The Company 
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refused this service because the existing agree- 
ment provided that men living off the estab- 
lished bus routes should make their own trans- 
portation arrangements. Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, in- 
vestigated the situation. Although the com- 
pany refused to provide the bus service, the 
union itself decided to proceed with the 
organization of a bus line which would serve 
the district in question. 


Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—On Septem- 
ber 28 a strike began among 68 unorganized 
employees of the Newcastle Coal Company, 
Limited, Minto, N.B., concerning the demand 
of employees for wage increases similar to that 
granted employees of the Rothwell Coal Com- 
pany by the National War Labour Board. 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B., held joint confer- 
ences with the parties concerned. After being 
on strike one day the employees agreed to 
return to work and submit an application to 
the National War Labour Board. 


Coa Miners, Sprincoitt, NS—The De- 
partment was informed on September 16 that 
1,500 employees of the Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Company, Springhill, N.S., members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Local 4514, stopped work on that date. The 
strike arose out of a previous dispute over the 
docking of wages of employees, engaged on 
other than a “task performance” basis, for 
leaving work before the end of their shift. 
(An earlier strike for the same cause was 
reported on page 1244 of the Lapour GazeTTs 
for September, 1943). Mr. Allan MacDonald, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Sydney, NS., 
investigated the situation. The union was 
advised that. the men should resume work and 
negotiate any grievances with the company 
in accordance with established procedure. The 
miners returned to work on September 29 and 
investigations concerning the cause of the 
strike are at present being carried on by mine 
representatives and the company. 


Coan Miners, Guacz Bay, NS—A strike 
which involved about 200 employees of No. 1B 
Colhery of the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, Glace Bay, N.S., members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 4520, 
began on September 29. It concerned wages 
for the loading of coal left on the longwall. 
Mr. Allan MacDonald, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Sydney, NS., investigated and con- 
ferred with the parties concerned. Work was 
resumed on October 4.° 


Rattway SHop Empioyees, Montrear, P.Q.— 
In the August issue of the Lasour GazertTE 
(page 1121) reference was made to a strike 
during July of certain employees of the Angus 
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Shops of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
Montreal. Following the strike an employee 
named Rosaire Dubuc was charged in court 
with inciting the employees to go on strike. 
He pleaded guilty on September 22 and was 
sentenced to a fine of $100 and costs, or in the 
default of payment, three months in jail. The 
accused did not belong to any union. 


Paper Mitt Workers, Mrrrirron, ONTARIO. 
—On September 23, 330 employees, including 
33 female workers, of the Alliance Paper Mills, 
Limited, Merritton, Ontario, went on strike 
in protest against a supposed delay in the 
hearing of an appeal from a Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board. 
The strike action was strongly opposed by 
officers of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, of 
which the employees involved were members 
of Local No. 77. When renewing a collective 
agreement which expired on May 1, 1948, the 
Company and the Union were unable to agree 
on increased wage rates for some occupational 
classifications and the adjustments proposed 
by each side were submitted to the Regional. 
War Labour Board, which directed payment 
of the rates put forward by the Company. The 
Union took exception to this decision and on 
September 14 the Regional: Board granted its 
permission for an appeal to the National War 
Labour Board. On the afternoon of the day 
the strike occurred, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, of the Toronto office of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, and Mr. 
J. B. Metzler, Chief Executive Officer, of the 
Regional War Labour Board, addressed a mass 
meeting of the strikers and explained that, 
although many employees believed that appeal 
proceedings were in progress, no formal appeal 
from the Union had been submitted to the 
National Board. Regardless of this misunder- 
standing, the employees declined to resume 
work. Further negotiations took place and 
the number of disputed classifications was 
reduced to thirteen. At another mass meet- 
ing on September 24, with Mr. Perkins in 
attendance, the employees decided to resume 
work on Monday, September 27. It was 
reported that the Company later agreed to 
make a joint application with the Union to the 
Regional Board, and it was understood that 
the Board would grant a re-hearing of the 
case within a fortnight. 


Hore, EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC, P.Q.—During the 


- early part of September the Department was 


informed of a dispute which arose between 
employees of the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 
City, members of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees International Alliance, and the 
hotel management, which concerned union 
recognition, the negotiation of a collective 
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agreement, and matters affecting wage rates. 
In connection with the last problem, the union 
was referred to the National War Labour 
Board. Mr. Raoul Trepanier and Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officers, Montreal, investi- 
gated the situation. 
was in favour of a representation vote, but 
the hotel manager was not. The union post- 
poned strike action voted on September 18, 
pending an avplication for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


CoaL Miners, River Hesert, N.S—On Sep- 
tember 21, 13 longwall men went on strike at 
the Standard Coal Company; River Hebert, 
N.S., over working conditions, and on Sep- 
tember 22, the entire working force remained 
idle in support of the longwall men. The 
union involved was Local 741, United Mine 
Workers of America. The extension by the 
Company of the length of the wall from 276 
feet to 300 feet and the payment of rates 
therefor was source of the trouble. Mr. Allan 
MacDonald, Industrial Relations Officer, Syd- 
ney, N.S., imvestigated the dispute. The 
company agreed to meet the union demands. 


CoaL Miners, Minto, N.B—Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. investigated on September 28, 
a dispute between the Miramichi Lumber 
Company, Limited, Minto, N.B., and its em- 
ployees, 124 in number, members of the Mira- 
michi Mine Workers’ Union (C.C.L.). The 
employees demanded a 20 per cent wage in- 
crease similar to that granted employees of 
the Rothwell Coal Company by the National 
War Labour Board. After discussion, both 
parties agreed to submit a joint application for 
wage adjustments to the National War Labour 
Board, and the employees agreed to continue 
work pending the application. 

CuemMicaL Workers, Niacara Fats, ON- 
TARIO.—Following receipt of a complaint from 
the field representative of the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America 
Organizing Committee (C.1.0.), that an em- 
ployee had been dismissed by the North 
American Cyanamid Company of Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, for union activity, and a pre- 
liminary investigation, on behalf of the De- 
partment by Mr. James Hutcheon, of the 
Ontario Conciliation Service, the Minister of 
Labour appointed His Honour Judge J. G. S. 
Stanbury, of St. Catharines, Ontario, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the case under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020. The Commis- 
sioner reported that the charge laid by the 
Union was not sustained by the evidence. 
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Coat Miners, EpMonton, ALBerta.—LHigh- 
teen miners and two surfacemen went on 
strike at the Ottewell Coal Company, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on September 21, because of a mis- 
taken belief that the Company was not author- 
ized to pay an increase of 59 cents in basic 
wage rates for which it had applied. On 
September 16, the National War Labour 
Board had issued a finding directing the Com- 
pany, with effect not earlier than July 2, to 
increase basic wage rates of its occupational 
classification by 59 cents. The Company 
wired the National War Labour Board on the 
day of the strike asking it to approve an 
additional 57 cents per day but the Board was 
unable to regard this as a sufficient applica- 
tion. Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Represen- 
tative, Department of Labour investigated the 
situation. The strike lasted one day only, 
the company agreeing immediately to put into 
effect the basic wage increase approved by the 
Board and to file a formal application in 
respect of the secondary adjustment. 


Textire Workers, Mirzttown, N.B.—On Sep- 
tember 13, 1943, the Department received a 
complaint from Local 10 of the United Textile 
Workers of Canada, that one of their mem- 
bers had been dismissed by an overseer of 
Canadian Cottons Limited (St. Croix Mill), 
Milltown, N.B. Alleged grievances in regard 
to bad warps and fillings were also involved in 
the dispute. Mr. Allan MacDonald, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Sydney, NS., investigated 
the situation. The dismissed employee was 
reinstated and reported for work on September 
16. The other matters were left for further 
discussion between the local mill committee 
and the Company. 


Coat Miners, ALBERTA AND BritisH CoLuM- 
BIA—By an overwhelming majority coal miners 
affiliated with District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, employed in the bitu- 
minous coal mines of Alberta and British 
Columbia voted in favour of strike action to 
secure wage increases and overtime pay after 
a five-day work-week in a strike vote con- 
ducted on September 21 under the auspices of 
the District Officers of the Union. The ballot, 
which read: “Are you in favour of taking 
strike action to enforce Convention demands 
and policies on wage increases?” arose out of 
a special Convention of District No. 18 of the 
Union which met at Calgary from August 2 
to 6. Resolutions were adopted at that time 
demanding flat wage increases of $2 per day for 
all day-wage and contract miners, with time 
and one-half and rate and one-half for the 
sixth working day of the week. Instructions 
were given by the Convention to the District 
Officers and the District Executive Board to 
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proceed with negotiations with the coal 
operators and with “Government authorities” 
and secure “the best possible agreement” and 
submit same to a referendum vote of the 
District membership. In the event of negoti- 
ations being unsuccessful the union officers 
were instructed to take a strike vote of the 
entire membership on or before October 14, 
In addition, the Convention demanded two 
weeks’ holidays with pay at basic wage rates 
after twelve months’ employment with the 
respective coal companies, and a revision of 
the present cost-of-living index prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative, Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, attended the Conven- 
tion as an observer, and, because of the critical 
situation which appeared to be developing, 
remained in Calgary afterwards, where he was 
in almost continuous daily consultation with 
representatives of the Union and of the West- 
ern Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation. The Operators’ Association refused to 
negotiate in regard to the Union’s demands, 
informing the District officials that authority 
for the adjustment of wages, etc., lay with 
the Dominion Government, that the hfe 
of the contract between the Union and the 
operators was for the duration of the war and 
that no good purpose could be served by meet- 
ing to discuss the matters at issue. The Union, 
on its part, refrained from making application 
to the National War Labour Board, which 
constitutes the only Governmental body cap- 
able of dealing with the demands of the men. 
Instead it made representations to the Coal 
Controller, and to the Emergency Coal Pro- 
duction Board, the main function of which 
is not to deal with wage increases but to 
grant subsidies to coal companies to ensure 
full productioa in cases where wage increases 
directed by the National War Labour Board 
are beyond the financial capacity of an operator 
to meet. Every effort was made by officials of 
the Department of Labour to have the 
operators meet union officials. with a view 
to negotiation of the differences between them, 
and also to have the district officers file a 
proper application with the National War 
Labour Board. No success attended these 
efforts, and, notwithstanding the resolution of 
the Calgary Convention that the District 
Officials should “proceed with negotiations with 
the ... Government authorities” before tak- 
ing a vote, the officers of the union proceeded 
with the strike vote, as mentioned, on Sep- 
tember 21. It resulted in 7,849 miners voting 
in favour of strike action, with 399 opposed, 
and 53 spoiled ballots. On September 27, the 
Minister of Labour appointed the Honourable 
Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, of Edmonton, who 
is Chairman of the Western War Labour 
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Board, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners, under the 
provisions of Order in Council, P.C. 4020, to 
investigate the dispute in view of the seeming 
imminence of a general strike. The Com- 
missioners brought representatives of the 
operators and the Union together but were 
unable to initiate negotiations between the 
parties or to persuade the Union that it should 
properly have recourse to established procedure 
through the National War Labour Board. As 
this issue of the Lasour GAZETTE went to press, 
the Department was still endeavouring to avert 
a stoppage of production but a strike was 
reported to have been called for October 15. 


Union Representation Votes 


Expiosives Workers, NosBeL, ONTARIO—On 
September 1 and 2, by joint consent of 
the parties, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, supervised a repre- 
sentation vote among the employees of 
Defence Industries Limited, Nobel, Ontario. 
The ballot read as follows: “In your dealings 
with the management of Nobel Works of 
Defence Industries Limited, do you wish to be 
represented in collective bargaining by Defence 
Workers Union, Local No. 1, an affiliate of 
Canadian Congress of Labour?” A-total of 
797 employees voted “yes” and 177 voted “no” 
and there were-2 spoiled ballots. 

Atgcrart Worxkars, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA— 
By joint consent of the parties, a representa- 
tion vote was conducted in September 22 
among the employees in the engine division 
of Mid-West Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg, by 
H. 8. Johnstone, industrial Relations Officer. 
The text of the ballot was as follows: “Are 
you in favour of being represented for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with Mid- 
West Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg by:—Mid- 
West Employees Association or a Committee 
affiliated with Lodge 764, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists?” The results were as 
follows: For Mid-West Employees Associa- 
tion, 154; for union affiliation, 199. There 
were 399 eligible voters and 7 of the 360 votes 
cast were spoiled ballots. 


PackInG PLANT EMPLOYEES, WINNIPEG, 
Manitopa.—Following the expiration on 
August 15, 1943, of an agreement between 
the employer and the Western Packing Km- 
ployees’ Federal Union No. 122 (TLCC), a 
consent ballot was conducted on September 
14 among the employees of the Western 
Packing Company of Canada, Limited, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, to determine if they were in 
favour of being represented for the purpose of 
collective bargaining with the company by 
Local 228, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. There were 142 persons eligible to 
vote and 126 ballots were cast. A total of 
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112 employees voted “yes” and 11 voted “no”. 
There were 3 spoiled ballots. 


ALUMINUM WorkKERS, BrauHARNoIs, P.Q.— 
On September 1, the Department of Labour 
received a request from Mr. Rene Harmegnies, 
Organizer of the National Syndicate of Alumi- 
num Workers of Beauharnois, Inc., that imme- 
diate steps be taken to institute a vote among 
employees of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Beauharnois, P.Q., to ascertain 
whether the employecs favoured the National 
Syndicate of Aluminum Workers or the Inter- 
national Union of Aluminum Workers agreed 
to such a vote and Mr. Raoul Trepanier, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Montreal, was asked 
-by the Department to make the necessary 
arrangements. The vote took place on Sep- 
tember 28, the balloting among production 
workers and office employees being held 
separately. There were 589 eligible voters 
among the production workers, of whom 490 
cast votes. In this group, 260 voted in favour 
of the International Union of Aluminum 
Workers; 214 voted in favour of the National 
Syndicate of Aluminum Workers of Beauhar- 
nois, Inc.; 12 voted against representation by 
any union; and there were 4 spoiled ballots. 
Among the office staff 46 out of 55 eligible 
employees cast their ballots. <A total of 43 
voted in favour of representation through the 
National Syndicate, while 3 voted in favour of 
the International Union. 


ELEVATOR EMPLOYEES, SARNIA, OnTario—On 
August 13 the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks informed the Department of 
its difficulties in securing a conference with 
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the Sarnia Elevator Company for the pur- 
pose of negotiating an agreement covering the 
employees, members of the Brotherhood. Mr. 
J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, investigated the situation, and 
secured the joint consent of the parties to a 
representation vote. The vote was held on 
September 22 on the question. “Do you 
wish Lodge 856 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees to act as your 
collective bargaining Agency in dealing with 
the Sarnia Elevator Company, Limited?” The 
results were as follows:—Number of eligible 
voters, 20; number of votes cast, 15; number 
voting “yes”, 12; number voting “no”, 3; 
spoiled ballots, 0. In view of the result of the 
vote, Mr. Nicol advised the parties to meet 
together without delay. 


ArrcrarT WorKERS, STONEY CREEK, ONTARIO. 
—A representation vote was taken on Septem- 
ber 27 at the Noury Aircraft Limited, Stoney 
Creek, Ontario, on whether the employees 
wished to be represented in collective bar- 
gaining by the International Association of 
Machinists or the United Automobile and 
Aircraft Workers of America. The results 
were aS follows: Number of eligible votes, 
47; number of votes cast, 40; number voting 
for International Association of Machinists, 
18; number voting for United Automobile and 
Aircraft Workers of America, 22; number of 
spoiled ballots, 0. The President of the Com- 
pany agreed to enter into negotiations with 
the United Automobile and Aircraft Workers 
of America upon receipt of a draft agreement. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During September, 1943 


eee number of strikes and _ lockouts 

recorded for the month of September was 
42, involving 11,076 workers, with a time loss 
of 36,896 man working days, as compared with 
50 strikes in August, with 35,201 workers 
Involved and a time loss of 236,948 days. In 
September, 1942, there were 43 strikes, involy- 
ing 13,357 workers with a time loss of 37,808 
days. 


During the month under review twelve 
strikes in the coal mining industry, involving 
more than 3,000 workers, and seven strikes 
involving about 2,000 freight handlers and 
longshoremen caused about 60 per cent of the 
time loss. In August the large number of 
workers involved and the high time loss 
recorded were caused mainly by a strike of 
aircraft workers at three plants in Montreal. 


The following table gives information for 
September and August, 1943, and September, 
1942 :— 








Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*September, 1943....... 42 11,076 36, 896 
MAvost. 1G4S" foe. 3 BS 50 35,201 236, 948 
September, 1942........ 43 REE bys 37,808 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation cf work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 
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Three strikes, involving 463 workers, were 
earried over from August and 39 commenced 
during September. Of these 42 strikes, 40 were 
terminated during the month. Seven resulted 
in favour of the workers, one in favour of the 
employer, thirteen were compromise settle- 
ments and 19 were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement of each 
strike. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were two strikes recorded as untermin- 
ated, namely: coal miners at Glace Bay, NS., 
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and clothing factory workers at Marieville, 
5G 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: fur factory 
workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, May 
12th, 1943, to August 31st, 1943. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1943* 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


inate Workers 





Number involved |Time loss 
——_—_—__—____—_——| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1943. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 3 413 
Quebec, P.Q. 


SERVIcE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 1 
plant workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


(a) il 


Laundry and dry cleaning i! 
plant workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


(b) 39 


5,000 tee Jedi to August 27, 1943; for a week’s 
vacation with pay and against agreement 
signed with another union; terminated 
September 21; conciliation (federal); re 
turn of workers pending determination of 
bargaining agency; indefinite. 


99 |Commenced August 27, 1943; for a closed 
union shop agreement providing for in- 
creased wages; terminated September 11; 
negotiations; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


350 |Commenced August 27, 1943; for a closed 
union shop agreement providing for in- 
creased wages; terminated September 11; 
negotiations; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1943. 


MINING— 

Metal miners, 1 (c) 40 
Black Lake, P.Q. 

Coal miners, 3 E25 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 

Coal miners, 1 (d) 250 
Bellevue, Alta. 

Coal miners (brushers), 1 125 
Glace Bay, N.S 

Coal miners, 3 125 


Sydney Mines, N.S. 


75 |Commenced September 1; for payment of 
bus fare for transportation to mine; termin- 
ated September 2; negotiations and refer- 
ence to NWLBt; compromise. 


150 |Commenced September 1; for wage adjust- 
ments as approved by NWLB; terminated 
September 2; conciliation (federal); return 
of workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


250 |Commenced September 13; for transportation 
from wash-house to working place on moun- 
tain side; terminated September 13; concili- 
ation (federal); (truck to be used while 
weather permits) compromise. 


125 |Commenced September 14; against change in 
width of brushing; terminated September 
14; negotiations; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


500 {Commenced September 15; for adjustment of 
occupational classifications following award 
of NWLB re wage adjustments; terminated 
September 18; conciliation (federal); return 
of workers pending settlement; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1943*—Continued 





Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —___—______—_——/ in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- Wort working 
ments Or eea days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, i1943—Con. 


MINING—Con. 
Coal miners, 3 1,500 14,500 |Commenced September 16; against deduc- 
Springhill, N.S. tions from wages of certain miners for quit- 
ting work before end of shift; terminated 
September 27; conciliation (federal); return 
of workers pending investigation; indefinite. 


Coal miners, 7 15 90 [Commenced September 16; for increased 
Clover Bar, Alta. : wages and cost of living bonus; terminated 
September 22; conciliation (federal); re- 
turn of workers pending reference to the 
NWLB re cost of living bonus (wage in- 
crease previously approved); in favour of 
workers. 
Coal miners, 1 10 50 |Commenced September 21; against discharge 
Camrose, Alta. of a worker; terminated September 25; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing investigation; indefinite. 
Coal miners, : 1 130 142 |Commenced September 21; re payment for 
River Hebert, N.S. certain work; terminated September 22; 
: conciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 
Coal miners (drivers), 1 (ey 12 12 |Commenced September 21; misunderstand- 
Drumheller, Alta. ing re placing a driver after absence and 
against change of work of another; ter- 
minated September 21; conciliation (fed- 
5 eral); in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 500 500 |\Commenced September 27; re quality of coal 
Blairmore, Alta. for miners’ domestic use; terminated Sep- 
tember 27; negotiations; compromise. 
Coal miners, 1 68 68 |Commenced September 28; for wage increases 
Minto, N.B. equal to those approved for neighbouring 
mine; terminated September 28; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
joint application to NWLB; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 205 410 |Commenced September 29; re payment for 
Glace Bay, N.S. loading coal left on long wall; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 1 (f) 180 35 |Commenced September 10; for increased 
Tecumseh, Ont. wages; terminated September 10; negotia- 
tions; return of workers pending reference 
to RWLB}; indefinite. ; 
Rubher and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 (g) 156 156 |Commenced September 1; against working 
Kitchener, Ont. on time standard for new work; terminated 
September 2; negotiations; return of work- 
ers pending further trial; indefinite. 
Synthetic rubber factory 1 800 50 |Commenced September 27; against quality 
workers, of food served in camp restaurant; termin- 
Sarnia, Ont. ated September 27; negotiations; (improve- 
ment promised) indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 140 490 |Commenced September 22; for closed union 
Marieville, P.Q. shop and reinstatement of worker; termin- 
ated September 25; conciliation (federal); 
(worker reinstated) compromise. 
Textile factory workers, 1 oad 850 |\Commenced September 27; for a week’s va- 
Montreal, P.Q. cation with pay, increased wages and full 


cost of living bonus; terminated September 
29; conciliation (federal): return of workers 
pending decision of NW LB; inde finite. 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality 


Hstablish- 


Workers 


-——— | ——_— | 
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Number involved |Time loss 
——_—_—_—_—_—____—_—_———_| in man 
working 

days 
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— Continued 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1943—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Clothing factory workers, 
Marieville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Marieville, P.Q 


Pulp and Paper— 
Pulp and paper mill work- 
ers, 
Merritton, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Miscellaneous Wood Preducts 
Sawmill workers, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Steel products factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Steel mill workers (fire- 
men), 
Trenton, N.S. 


Motor vehicles factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry workers (mould- 


ers), 
Sackville, N.B. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Shipyard workers, 
Meteghan, N.S. 


1 


— 


(h) 64 


(i) 64 


330 


60 


109 


100 


(J) 45 


(k) 690 


(l) 62 


(m) 45 


2,146 


382 


96 |Commenced September 27; for union recog- 


64 


990 


200 


12 


90 


2,400 


110 


180 


2,146 


1,200 


nition and closed shop agreement; termin- 
ated September 28; conciliation (federal and 
provincial); return of workers pending sign- 
ing of agreement; indefinite. 


Commenced September 30; for union recog- 
nition and closed shop agreement; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced September 23; against finding 
and direction of RWLRE re ‘increased wages; 
terminated September 25; conciliation (fed- 
eral); return of workers pending joint appli- 
cation to RWLB;; indefinite. 


Commenced September 22; for union recog- 
nition; terminated September 26; concilia- 
tion (provincial); return of workers pending 
negotiations for a new agreement; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced September 17; for union recog- 
nition following certification of employees’ 
association as bargaining agency; termin- 
ated September 20; conciliation (provin- 
cial); return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Commenced September 2; against dismissal 
of a worker; terminated September 2; ne- 
gotiations; return of workers pending settle- 
ment; (worker reinstated on prcbation) 
compromise. 


Commenced September 5 and 12; for time 
and one-half for Sundays and holidays; ter- 
minated September 12; return of workers 
pending decision of RWLB; indefinite. 


Commenced September 3; against dismissal 
of a worker for refusal to transfer to another 
shiit; terminated September 9; conciliation 
(provincial) and reference to arbitration; 
(worker re-employed after two weeks’ sus- 
pension) compromise. 


Commenced September 1; against alleged 
delay in negotiating a union agreement; ter- 
minated September 4; conciliation (feder- 
al); return of workers pending negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced September 21; for adjust- 
ments in piece work rates and full cost of 
living bonus; terminated September 24; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending joint application to RWLB; com- 
promise. 


Commenced September 4; for adjustment of 
wage rates for steel caulkers; terminated 
September 4; negotiations; return of work- 
ers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced September 6; for union recog- 
nition; terminated September 9; concilia- 
tion (federal); in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1943—Concluded 








~ 


Number involved | Time loss 





Industry, occupation in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- eee working 
ments rye days 








Strikes and Lockeuts Commencing During September, 1943—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chem- 
icals, etc.— 


Lime kiln workers, 1 49 150 |Commenced September 13; for increased 
St. Mare des Carrieres, wages; terminated September 15; concilia- 
PG. ticn (provincial) and reference to RWLB; 
in favour of workers. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bedding factory workers, - 1 9 10 |Commenced September 1; for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages; terminated September 2; concilia- 
tion( federal); in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— . 
W ater— 
Freight handlers, 2 477 1,675 |Commenced September 9; for increases in 
Fort William and Port wages, cost of living bonus and overtime 
Arthur, Ont. rates, etc.; terminated September 13; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing decision of NWLB; compromise. 
Freight handlers, 3 300 1,000 |Commenced September 10; for increases in 
Montreal, P.Q. wages, cost of living bonus and overtime 
rates etc.; terminated September 14; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing decision of NWL3B; compromise. 
Freight handlers, 1 90 315 |Commenced September 10; for increases in 
Point Edward, wages, cost of living bonus and overtime 
Ont. rates, etc.; terminated September 14; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing decision of NWLB; compromise. 
Freight handlers, 1 63 150 |Commenced September 11; for increases in 
Toronto, Ont. wages, cost of living bonus and overtime 
rates, etce.; terminated September 13; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing decision of NWLB; compromise. 
Freight hnadlers, 1 350 1,650 [Commenced September 13; for increases in 
Halifax, N.S. wages, cost of living bonus and overtime 
rates, etc.; terminated September 18; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing decision of NWLB; compromise. 
Longshoremen, 1 53 26 |Commenced September 15; for re-employ- 
Pugwash, N.S. ment of two workers who had asked for 
transfer permit; terminated September 15; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Freight handlers, 2 477 235 |Commenced September 24; for increases in 
Fort William and Port wages, cost of living bonus and overtime 
Arthur, Ont. rates, etc.; terminated September 24; re- 
turn of workers pending decision of NWLB; 
compromise. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete, 


subject to revision for the annual review. ‘ : 
+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


t RWLB—Regional War Labour Beard. NWLE—National War Labour Board. 
(a) 12 indirectly. (b) 17 indirectly. (c) 85 indirectly. supe) 140 indirectly. |  (e) 158 
indirectly. (f) 100 indirectly. (g ) 222 indirectly. (h) 40 indirectly. (7) 40 indirectly. 


(j) 155 indirectly. (kK) 200 indirectly. (l) 49 indirectly. (m) 105 indirectly. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Labour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
‘in the July issue; in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1942.” The latter included a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the’ various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the gove- 
ernment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement 
of disputes and the prevention of strikes and 


United States Conciliation Service 


CCORDING to the Monthly Labour 
Review, for September, the United 
States Conciliation Service “disposed of 17,559 
situations, involving 10,974,611 workers”, dur- 
ing the (American) fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943. Of these “situations”, 1,701 were 
strikes and lockouts involving 799,465 workers; 
9,457 were threatened strikes and controver- 
sies involving 4,905,237 workers. During the 
fiscal year 2,539 disputes were certified to the 
National War Labour Board. Jurisdiction was 
assumed by other agencies in 647 others. The 
remaining 3,215 situations included investiga- 
tions, technical services, arbitrations, requests 
for information, consultation, etc. 


The facilities of the Conciliation Service 
were used in 29 major industrial fields, such as 


lockouts, as noted in the Labour Gazette, 
August, 1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 103 and 14 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 117 
disputes in progress during the month; 34,300 
workers were involved*‘in the disputes in pro- 
gress during the month and the time loss was 
97,000 working days. 


Of the 103 disputes beginning in July, 19 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
41 over other wage questions; 2 on questions 
as to hours; 12 over questions as to employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 26 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
one on a question of trade union principle; 2 
were sympathetic stoppages. Final settlements 
were reached in 90 disputes, of which 13 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 56 in favour 
of employers and 21 resulted in compromises; 
in 18 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


Considers Wide Range of Disputes 


building trades, and the manufacture of food, 
iron and steel, textiles, transportation equip- 
ment, etc., and were utilized by employees and 
employers in 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 


Of the total situations disposed of, 1,532 
cases, involving 800,197 workers were adjusted, 
subject to the approval of the wage pro- 
visions of the National War Labour Board. 


During the month of July, 1943, the Service 
disposed of 1,744 situations, involving 852,136 
workers. Of these situations, 168 were strikes 
and lockouts involving 55,862 workers; 893 
were threatened strikes and controversies in- 
volving 392,892 workers. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GAZETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and a 
schedule under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Alberta are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


La Tuqusz, P.Q—Brown CorPorRATION AND THE 
-  NationaL SyNDICATE oF PuLP EMPLOYEES 
or La Tuousn, No. 16, AND THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF EMPLOYEES OF 
PuLP AND PANER Mis, INc., Port ALFRED. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 5, 1943 
to May 15, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union and will not discriminate against 
employees because of union membership. 

Hours: for day workers, 8 per day, 48 per 
week; for shift workers, 8 hour shifts, 48 per 
week. Overtime for day workers is payable 
at time and one half; all work on Sundays and 
holidays by both day ‘and tour workers is 
payable at time and one half. There are four 
recognized mill holidays. Vacation: one week 
with pay to employees with more than a year’s 
continuous service if the plan is acceptable to 
the Regional War Labour Board. The wage 
scale was agreed upon and submitted to the 
Regional War Labour Board for approval. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Mon treat, P.Q.—PUBLISHERS OF Two ENGLISH 
Datty NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIon, Loca. 176. 


Agreements to be in effect from November 1, 
1941, to October 31, 1942, which were renewed 
to October 31st, 1943. One of these agreements 
was signed and the other verbally accepted. 
Only union members to be employed. 
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_ Hours: 8 per day, a 5-day week, 40 hours per 
week, for both day and night work. When 
necessary to work split shifts running from day 
into night hours or vice versa, shifts to be 74 
hours with pay at night rates. Wages: journey- 
men $38.94 for day work, $42.68 for night work; 
the same minimum rates are also payable to 
machine operators, machinist-operators and 
machinists; foremen to receive at least 15 per 
cent over regular rates. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half for the first three hours and 
double time thereafter; double time for work 
on shifts beginning on Sundays or holidays. 
Provision is made for apprentices, for seniority 
rights, and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Sypngy, N.S—Sypney Founpry anp MacHIne 
Works, Lrp. ann INpDuUsTRIAL UNION oF 
FounpryY AND MAcHINE Works Lip. Locau 
No. 1. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, as 
noted on page 1358. Agreement to be in 
effect from September 24, 1943, to September 
23, 1944, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agency for all employees 
who are eligible for membership. No discrim- 
ination against employees because of their union 
affiliations. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week; overtime is 
payable at time and one half; double time for 
work on Sundays and six specified holidays. 
The wage scale was not included in the agree- 
ment. The cost of living bonus to be paid in 
accordance with federal government legislation. 
Charge hands to be paid 10 cents per hour 
extra; men performing work recognized as 
“dirty work” also receive 10 cents per hour 
extra. Arrangements are made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


Cap De La MaApdELEINE, QUEBEC.— ELEctRic 
Sree_s Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS 
AND Founpry Workers’ Union, Locau 409. 


Agreement reached after an application had 
been made for a board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (see page 1358 of this 
issue). Agreement to be in effect on or about 
September 16, 1943, to September 17, 1944, and 
thereafter subject to notice. The company 
agrees that if they are unable to settle any 
dispute with a union committee of employees, 
they will meet the representative chosen by the 
employees to discuss the matter. 

Hours: 54 per week of 6 days. Overtime is 
payable at time and one half; if a man works 
seven consecutive days he shall receive double 
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time for the seventh day. Double time for 
work on seven holidays. Vacation: one week’s 
vacation with pay each year. 


PrreRBORO, ONTARIO.—GENELCO LTD. AND 
Unirep Exectricat, RAapio AND MAcHINE 
Workers or AMericA, Loca 524. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 29, 1943 
to April 28, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The Company recognizes 
the union as the bargaining agency for hourly 
rated employees and will not discriminate 
against any employee on account of union mem- 
bership; the union agrees not to intimidate or 
coerce employees. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. Overtime: for day shifts, time and one 
half for work over 9 hours Monday to Friday 
and over 5 hours on Saturday and for all work 
on Sundays; for night shifts, time and one 
half for all work over 9 hours per night, 
Monday to Friday, and for all work on the 
night shifts of Saturday and Sunday nights. 
Time and one half for all work on Statutory 
holidays. Wages: it is the policy of the com- 
pany to pay wage rates equal to or better than 
the average of rates paid in the community for 
comparable work. A cost of living bonus is 
paid in accordance with government regula- 
tions. Night shift: a bonus of 5 per cent to be 
paid for recognized second and _ third shifts. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 

A supplementary agreement also dated April 
29, 1943, provides: that the membership of 
this local union will consist only of employees 
of this company; that if unable to agree on a 
rate for an occupation either party may make 
a submission to the Regional War Labour 
Board; if unable to agree on a vacation policy, 
this also may be submitted to this board. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Nanaimo, B.C—NerwcastLE SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Lrp. AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 
or CANADA, NANAIMO Unit No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 14, 
1943, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. If the union is unable to supply 
competent mechanics, other men may be hired 
and will be accepted ‘into the union, but the 
company agrees not to hire any man who has 
been unfair to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift; 
for second shift 74 per shift, with pay for 8 
hours; for third shift, 7 hours per shift, with 
pay for eight hours; for second and third shifts, 
40 hours per week except for a second shift 
employed on emergent war work when they may 
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work 44 hours. For tide work, 8 hours’ pay 
for each tide worked. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half for first four hours and 
double time thereafter; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays. Time and one quarter 
allowed for all dirty work. Hourly wage rates: 
carpenters, joiners and shipwrights 90 cents, 
caulkers 93 cents, leading hands $1, painters 85 
cents, electricians $1, improvers 80 cents, 
mechanics’ helpers with no tools 72 cents, 
general labourers 55 cents. These rates to be 
subject. to adjustment quarterly in accordance 
with the cost of living as ascertained by the 
Dominion Department of Labour. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CANADA.—HILEVATOR MANUFACTURERS AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR COoN- 
STRUCTORS. 


The terms of this agreement covering all 
locals of this union in Canada were sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, February, 1940, 
p. 169. The 1941 wage rates were noted in the 
issue of December, 1941, p. 1567, and the 1942 
rates in the issue of December, 1942, p. 1484. 
The hourly wage rates reported by various 
locals for mechanics and helpers on construction 
work as at June 1, 19438, were: Halifax, N.S. 
and Saint John, N.B.—$1 for mechanics, 70 
cents for helpers; Quebee City 90 cents for 
mechanics, 63 cents for helpers; Ottawa $1 
for mechanics, 70 cents for helpers; Toronto 
$1.10 for mechanics, 77 cents for helpers; Hamil- 
ton, St. Catharines, Kitchener and London $1 
for mechanics, 70 cents for helpers; Windsor 
$1.12 for mechanics, 78 cents for helpers; 
Edmonton, $1.04 for mechanics, 73 cents for 
helpers; Vancouver, $1.12 for mechanics (78 
cents for helpers). The rates for mechanics and 
helpers on maintenance work is 10 per cent less 
than the above construction rates. 


Vancouver, B.C—THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNitTep BroTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaLs 452 
AND 1261. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 4, 1943, 
to August 3, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the ones previously in effect and 
summarized in the the Lasour GAzeEeTTsE, April, 
1941, p. 471, with these exceptions: 

The minimum wage rate for journeymen car- 
penters is $1 per hour (an increase of 10 cents 
per hour) plus a cost of living bonus as pre- 
scribed and changed from time to time by the 
National War Labour Board; the rate of such 
bonus is now $4.25 per week. All carpenters 
in charge of work to be paid at least $1 per 
day of 8 hours over the minimum rate. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may apply 
to the provincial Minister of Labour to have 


the terms of the agreement which concern wages. 
hours of labour, apprenticeship and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
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such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint com- 
mittee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lasour Gazerrn, January, 1943, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Labour GAzErTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of cne new agreement and the 
amendment of nine others, all of which g2re 
noted below. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the paint manufacturing 
industry throughout the province was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette of Sep- 
tember 4, and for the amendment of the 
agreement for the shoe manufacturing indus- 
try throughout the province, in the issue of 
September 25. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Preducts 
TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 23, 
and gazetted September 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 
1940, p. 282; February, 1941, p. 183; August, 
p. 1008, October, p. 13818; March, 1942, p. 353, 
September, p. 1097, December, p. 1490; April, 
1943, p. 489) by increasing the minimum wage 
rates shown in the agreement by 10 per cent; 
this 10 per cent increase also applies to all 
employees governed by this agreement and is 
computed on the wages in force on April 1, 
1943, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC CITY AND DiSTRICT.— 

An Order in Council, dated August 27, and 
gazetted September 4, extends the period of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 
388; October, 1941, p. 183; April, 1943, p. 490, 
July, p. 989, August, p. 1131) to October 15, 


1943. 
Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SuHzet Metra, Manuracturine INpbustry, 
MontTREAL. 


An order in Council, dated August 27 and 
gazetted September 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (March, 
1943, p.e 340). Welders are classified into 
classes “A,” “B” and “C,” with hourly wage rates 
of $0 cents, 80 cents and 70 cents respectively; 
production welders to be paid from 50 cents per 
hour during first six months to 65 cents during 
fourth six months, after which they became 
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eligible for class “C” welder if they qualify. 
For female workers (whose rate is 40 cents per 
hour after six months) increases may be 
granted based on ability within the limit pre- 
scribed by the Regional War Labour Board. 
Another Order in Council, dated September 
23; and gazetted September 25, corrects the 
wording of the August 27, Order in Council. 


Trade 


ReraiL Storzs,- CHIcoUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated September 10, and 
gazetted September 25 makes obligatory on all 
employers and employees in retail stores in 
Chicoutimi and within five miles of it (except 
Arvida) the terms of an agreement between the 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada, Chi- 
coutimi branch, and Les Syndicats Nationaux 
et Catholiques des Employés de magasins. de 
detail de_ Chicoutimi, ine. (The National 
Catholic Unions of Retail Store Employees of 
Chicoutimi). Agreement to be in effect from 
September 18, 1943, to July 1, 1944, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 51 per week for female employees, 54 
for male employees. Eleven holidays are 
observed during the year and employees are 
paid for such holidays. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half. Minimum weekly wage 
rates: for men and women from $8 during first 
six months to $15 during fourth year; after 
four years’ experience, minimum for men is $20, 
for women $18; departmental managers and 
assistant managers—men $35, women $20, man- 
agers—men $45, women $25, delivery boy with 
bicycle (furnished by employer) $7; part time 
workers—men 35 cents per hour, women 25 
cents. The cost of living bonus is payable in 
accordance with federal government regulations. 
Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay after 
one year’s service; after two years’ service, one 
week annually and an additional day for each 
year of service up to a 15 day vacation. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 10, 
and gazetted September 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these stores (LABOUR 
GazeTTe; April, 1940, p. 391, Dec., p.. 1312; 
January, 1941, p. 70, June, p. 705; June, 1942, 
pe, 739. September,’ p. 1097,.. Dec:,. p= 1490). 
Delivery men and helpers and any employees 
receiving $26 per week or more may occasion- 
ally work 3 hours overtime in a week without 


pay. 


Dairy EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 27, and 
vazetted September 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these employees (LABOUR 
Gazette, July, 1938, p. 799; July, 1939, pera: 
August, p. 862; Dec. 1940, p. 1312; April, 1941, 
p. 473) by providing for a cost of living bonus 
in accordance with federal government regu:. 
tions. 


Another Order in Council, dated September 
16, and gazetted September 25, makes a further 
amendment by changes in the definition of 
classes of employees. 
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GROCERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 8, and 
gazetted September 11, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1940, 
p. 734, August, p. 868; June, 1941, p. 706). 
ines hours are reduced from 63 to 54 per 
week. 


Service: Public Administration 


MonicrpAL EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated “September 10, 
and gazetted September 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these workers (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1942, p. 1490) by increasing 
the hourly wage rates in the agreement by 4 
cents per hour. Another holiday is added to the 
holidays to be observed. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 10, 
and gazetted September 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 
1941, p. 1013; May, 1942, p. 631, August, p. 
978; May, 1948, p. 639). The amendment does 
not affect the summaries previously given. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL. 


A correction to the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil (LABgouR GAZETTE, October, 1941, p. 1316; 
December, p. 1573; September, 1942, p. 1098; 
March, 1943, p. 341) reduces the hours barber 
shops are open by 14 per week. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Alberta 


js six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. ‘This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and consid- 
ering the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such a 


conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act and the regu- 
lations. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and of amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazerrse, October, 1940, page 
1077. A schedule of wages and hours recently 
made binding by Orders in Council under 
these Acts are summarized below. 


Alberta 


Trade 


Dartry INDUSTRY, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 9, and 
gazetted September 15, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for the dairy 
industry in Calgary, to be effective from Sep- 
tember 25, 1943 to September 24, 1944, or 
thereafter “during pleasure.” 

Maximum hours:: for male workers, 10 per 
day, 54 per week; for female workers, 9 per 
day, 48 per week; one day’s rest in seven which 
may be computed on a semi-monthly or monthly 
basis. Overtime is payable at time and one 
half. Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay 
for employees who have one year’s service at 
May i of each year; for those with less service 


at this date, one day’s vacation allowed for 
each 50 days worked. Minimum monthly wage 
rates: plant—store (female, experienced) 
$54.16, store (male) $78, shipping $95, mach- 
inery and maintenance $108 for experienced, 
$78 for inexperienced workers, butter depart- 
ment $54.16 for experienced female workers and 
$105 for experienced male workers, ice cream 
department $60 for experienced female workers, 
$95 for experienced male workers, unclassified 
$85, unclassified helper $80, janitors $78; stable 
$95, temporary $3.50 per day, garage $78; 
delivery—retail drivers $92 plus commission,.. 
wholesale driver $119, spare driver $125 plus. 
commission, route helpers $92, other truck 
drivers $85 for male and $80 for female. Com-. 
mission rates are specified. 


War Emergency Training 


Summary of Program—Froégress of Enrolment during August— 
Additional Plant Schools Approved—Changes in 
Per Capita Cost of Training 


HE War Emergency Training Program 
provides the following types of training :— 
(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 


schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry; 


(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
up-grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant schools; 

_(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 


(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F. 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training by the 

é Department of Pensions and National Health. 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
_versity students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 


War Emergency Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 


From the beginning of the program up to 


August 31, 1943, gross enrolment has been as 
follows:— 


Praiming@etor Industry... os Foc: 174,913 
151 Gl) eeahy aA Ee Ge: Ce en ene ay AOR oD 
1 Ekg gate (> Ret > nee Be Sea 5,869 
Mand tak wea ror tie en once epee desc) 515733 
Rehabilitation (discharged per- 
sons from the forces)..:....... 1,711 
University students.............. 2,906 
271;007 
The accompanying tables give detailed 


statistics showing the progress of the various 
branches of the Program. Table 1 records 
the training given in vocational schools to 
men and women taking pre-employment 
classes, part-time classes and rehabilitation 
classes; table 2 shows the number enrolled in 
vocational schools from the Armed Forces; 
and table 3 gives the figures for those engaged 
in plant schools and part-time classes in 
industry. 


with the previous fiscal year. 


Progress of Enrolment during August 

Enrolment during August showed a further 
decrease of industrial trainees in the full-time 
pre-employment classes and in the part-time 
classes for persons already employed. ‘This 
decrease applied equally to both men and 
women. There was also a decrease in the 
placements made from the full-time pre- 
employment classes during the month of 
August as compared with the months of 
June and July. 


New Plant Schools 
Approval was given to six new plant schools 


-during this period, four of them in Ontario, 


one in Manitoba and one in British Columbia. 
This brought the total number of plant schools 
approved up to August 31 to 107. During the 
month there was a substantial increase in the 
number of trainees enrolled in plant schools, 
particularly in the case of women where the 
enrolment increased over 50 per cent in the 
course of the month. 


Training in Armed Forces 

In the classes provided to train members for 
the armed forces there was a_ substantial 
decrease in the enrolment of R.C.A.F. per- 
sonnel, This was due to the termination of 
the special training centres opened during the 
summer months only for pre-aircrew personnel. 

The enrolment of Army Tradesmen showed 
a very slight increase during the month. The 
enrolment in the classes for the Navy in- 
creased nearly 25 per cent during the month. 


Per Capita Cost of Training 

The smaller enrolment in many of the in- 
dustrial classes has been attended by an in- 
crease in the cost of operations as compared 
The cost per 
trainee per day, less allowances for capital 
expenditures, has been $1.14 from the Ist of 
April to end of August, 1948, as compared 


with $1.09 for the fiscal year ending March 


31, 1943. The cost of instructors and super- 
visors per trainee day has shown an increase 
in the same period from 73 cents to 84 cents. 
The cost of materials, supplies and small tools, 
on the other hand, has decreased from 17 cents 
to 15 cents per trainee per day. In the Air 
Force classes, on the other hand, due to an 
increase in the enrolment, the cost per trainee 
per day, less allowances for capital expendi- 
tures, has decreased from 82 cents in the 
previous fiscal year to 67 cents for the period 
April 1 to August 31, 1948. 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 1943 
(WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO AUGUST 31, 1943) 


(Subject to revision) 











NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


At First 
of August 


Fnrolled 
in August 


At End 
of August 


From (?) 
April 1/48 


to 
Aug. 31/48 


PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


In 
August 
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=_—— From 
April 1/43 
to 
Aug. 31/48 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes fmen................. 7,473 
WOMON .iic. . sahe aes 4,28 
Part-time Classes(!) MGI bh Se aetna 3 5,741 
WiOTMONS erectile ionic 1,078 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...............-00. 711 
Totalre tree ree oe Ree 19,283 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes fmen...............8- 269 
WOMEN Gis oss aceals owe 162 
Rehabilitation Classes—men.............0008- 20 
Rotel) Werk Fi ee ae Be, : 451 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes fmen................. 227 
WOOT ak ad. acts tee 87 
Rehabilitation Classes—men.................0. 22 
“POLS sii. att oA Rate iy Rk ae 336 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes {men...........--.-.- 3,722 
WOWLET a5 5 01 oh teiein, seeps 37 
Part-time Classes (1). NEN YA, .Seao ea eee 594 
WOMENS th .uiaglle cee 22 
Rehabilitation Classes—men.................0- 222 
Lotehey ache &. wit neha 4,939 
OGNTARIOC 
Pre-employment Classes fmen..............00- 2,128 
WODLGD:. i ccncaie staerre 2,704 
Part-time Classes(1) mess paa se, teens 2,924 
WOMEN. 4e¢ co aiesaeen 678 
Rehabilitation Classes—men................... 78 
BOGS ae ed) ee A Eee 8,512 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes aa Sa eee ee 391 
Part-time Classes(2) enna SO. ME Ric ERS 85 
Rehabilitation Classes—men................... 71 
Totalkiias &.. 5. ton). See ee 547 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes fmen.............000. 120 
WOMET ceive erat eae ices 257 
Part-time Classes(2) eT dN). Hea, BE 5d 
WOTTON sik anterpe iw cniys 63 
Rehabilitation Classes—men,..............0.8- 77 
HOt. 5), eA ae Viele, ie 572 
] ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes [men............00.8- 121 
er WOMEN caro eee ag 235 
Part-time Classes—(2) } men. 2x. FR) 26k Ua 
\ women, Shean e 2 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...............2.6.- 99 
PO tal oes itt Wei ce M R E e 2 534 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {men................. 495 
; women settee teem: |” 456 
Part-time Classes(2) ise pes Patter Sass «Sak 2,006 
(WOOGIE cats aiius) s/acacetn « 313 
Rehabilitation Classes—men.................5. 129 
DOtAY. We. he aR a. eee 3,392 


(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production who wish to up-grade their employees. 


1943 


(*) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to August 1, 1943, were not so reported until after August 1, 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1948, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








DOMINION SUMMARY 
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QUEBEC 
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ONTARIO 
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MANITOBA 


RICA Ps Classes ....; Sb basi tio. stains 
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From From 
April 1/48 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/43 In 
to of August | in August | of August to August 

Aug. 31/48 Aug.31/43 
Js cess 19,867 8,442 1,965 7,058 127s 3,194 
Liye ate © ae 7,412 2,123 987 2;241 4,861 804 
ase Sere 2,408 960 335 eats Ipaeo 178 
cpa 29,687 11,525 3,287 10,412 18,211 | 4,176 
Ea ot eee: 226 49 30 5 165 29 
SRS oe 432 132 50 108 298 62 
ee. 23 il 11 17 2 2 
Oe ee 681 192 91 175 465 93 
Bate eR 667 277 132 69 337 135 
nei ee Ata 640 213 101 236 374 50 
5 Fe es Ly NE a || ae eS 298. See NG E83 
Ag A IR I 1,308 490 233 525 712 185 
yore eee 1,831 506 248 515 1,120 2i1 
A: Ee 1,233 393 130 356 824 161 
piace eieoers 169 15 29 44 rr A Dee ene Poe 
ee ee 3, 233 914 407 915 1,988 oie 
perhi 8,628 4,155 706 2,970 5,333 1,806 
eg oa 2,203 542 286 548 Toran 261 
Sig See Blows 1,914 698 292 816 1,124 Lic 
Eri oreo o wee 12,805 5,395 1,284 4,334 8,034 2,240 
sco g aie 1,729 §23 252 634 1,015 130 
Wear gete 495 97 90 116 371 68 
Bierce: Se 2,224 620 342 750 1,386 198 
pee ee 2,166 891 154 678 1,473 366 
Srereees 418 254 48 274 144 8 
ce: Oe 2,584 ifs) 172 952 1,617 374 
ac eee 2,012 1,159 161 894 1,592 416 
qerariretarers 597 181 60 168 399 73 
SANT Fe 207 HE | het: a 156 SU aeetar are op 
eS ee 3,176 1,496 221 1,218 2,041 _ 489 

ot ie Tighe ts _ es ee Ne Se 
Beitrrordarts 2,248 882 282 1,048 1,080 101 
Bhs os paste 1,334 301 252 415 874 121 
Ace es 94 80 3 80 14 3 
beeecadak 3,676 | 1,263 | 537 1,543 1,968 225 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1948, TO AUGUST 31, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








DOMINION SUMMARY 


Blant Schools: te... -. coe: Men 
Women 
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Women 
otal S Sare ree ceie he 


Plant Schools2--22 seen Men 
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Part-time Classes........... ensress 
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From 


At 
rst of 


to 
Aug. 31/43) August 
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4,781 
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418 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


Enrolled 
in 
August 





At 
End of 


to 
August | Aug. 31/43 


ComPL_LEeTeD 
TRAINING 


From 


April 1/43 
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In April 1/43 


TRANSFERRED TO 
PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING FINISHED 
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Recent Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Contributions and Benefit Regulations—Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Fiandicapped Persons—Staff Training in Employment Offices— 
Insurance Registration—Claims for Benefit— 
Unemployment Insurance Fund © 


OLLOWING the recent amendments in 
the Act (L.G., Sept., 1943, p. 1268), the 
unemployment insurance regulations relating 
to contributions were completely revised and 
minor amendments were made in the benefit 
regulations. The contribution regulations are 
now arranged under five headings: Coverage, 
Computation of Contributions, Payment of 
Contributions, Records of Contributions and 
General. New tables have been added for 
calculating the amount of contributions pay- 
able in respect of each worker and for 
determining the deductions which may be 
made from workers’ wages for their share of 
the contributions. A full summary of these 
regulations and of the changes in the benefit 
regulations is given in the Labour Law section 
of this month’s Lasour GazeErrs, p. 1414. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Handicapped 
Persons 


In an effort to utilize further every available 
source of manpower in the promotion of the 
war effort, intensive study is being given to 
the enrolment and placement of physically 
handicapped workers. With a view to deter- 
mining the most efficient means of achieving 
this purpose, particularly in Ontario and 
Quebec, a conference was held in Toronto on 
September 27, 28 and 29, under the auspices 
of the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Branch of the Department of 


Labour. Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of 
Special Placements, acted as General 
Chairman. 


Included in the organizations represented 
at the Conference were: National Selective 
Service, Department of Labour; Department 
of Pensions and National Health; Department 
of Public Health, Ontario; Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Ontario; Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Clinic; Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind; National 
Institute for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing; 
Society for Crippled Civilians; The Samaritan 
Club; University of Toronto; Local Council 
of Women; Children’s Aid Society; Toronto 
Board of Trade; Civil Service Commission; 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club; Royal Canadian 
Air Force; Y.W.C.A.; Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission; Post-War Rehabilitation Com- 
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mittee; and the Canadian Manufacturers As- 
sociation. In addition, a number of leaders 
in education and industry were present and 
the Government of Mexico sent its 
representatives. 


Addresses were given by expert authorities 
on such subjects as Vocational Rehabilitation 
in Great Britain and the United States; the 
Rehabilitation Service of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Psychological 
Testing of Handicapped Persons; Occupations 
for the Handicapped; The Employers’ Point 


_of View Regarding the Placement of Handi- 


capped Workers; the Need for a Program of 
Civilian Rehabilitation; Day to Day Problems 
in the Placement of Handicaps; The Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing in the Occupational 
World; Special Services for Handicaps in 
Montreal; Employability of the Blind; 
Specialized Employment Services for the 
Blind; Techniques and Procedures in Handi- 
cap Placement Work and the Rehabilitation 
Program of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 


Careful and detailed discussions followed 
the pronouncements of the experts. In this 
way, a fund of information was brought 
together which it is expected will be of great 
value not only to physically handicapped 
persons, but to the employment services 
throughout Canada. 

The conference formally went on record as 
urging the immediate development of a 
comprehensive plan for the more efficient 
registration and effective utilization of handi- 
caps. It also recommended the formation of 
an advisory committee to guarantee that the 
needs of handicapped persons could be ade-° 
quately met and the interest and co-operation 
of employers broadened. 


Staff-training in Employment Offices 


What has the employer of labour and the 
applicant for employment a right to expect 
from the Employment Service, is the question 
that motivates the staff training program of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
For several months instruction has been given 
in Regional and Local Employment and 
Selective Service offices across Canada, and 
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the success attained thus far warrants its 
continuance, (L.G., June, 1948, p. 820.) 

Zone conferences in the Ontario region have 
disclosed a general similarity in the problems 
confronting the staffs in all of the offices and 
provide a guide to the nature and quality of 
the instruction required. 


At the present time, training is being given 
to staffs in a number of offices to equip them 
for interchangeability of work, so that one 
section can assist another which may have a 
temporary rush of work. Emphasis is also 
being placed in two of the largest offices on 
“Coverage” problems and on procedure in 
the women’s division, including induction 
training for new members of the staffs. -This 
“on-the-job” instruction is proving of great 
practical value and apparently achieves the 
desired purpose more quickly than class-room 
work. 


The Regional staff ‘training advisors have 
completed their surveys of almost all the 
offices in their respective regions and will 
henceforth devote their energies to the de- 
velopment of programs of instruction that 
these surveys have demonstrated are particu- 
larly necessary. 


Claims for. Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
April 1, 1948, to August 31, 1943, was $406,- 
860.98. In this period 11,387 claims were re- 
ceived for adjudication at the nine offices of 
the Commission, of which 8,534 claims were 
allowed, 2,455 claims were not allowed with 
323 claims pending. 


An analysis of the 2,455 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 666 claims under 
Section 28 (1) in which claimants had insuff- 
cient contributions; 127 claims under Section 
28 (ii) in which 83 claims were not made in 
the prescribed manner, and 44 of the claimants 
were not unemployed; 65 claims under Section 
28 (111) in which 49 were not capable of work 
and 16 were not available for work; 77 claims 
under Section 48 (a) for loss of work due to 
labour dispute; 34 claims under Section 43 (b) 
(1) for refusal of an offer of work; 10 claims 
under Section 43 (b) (11) for neglect of oppor- 
tunity to work; one claim under Section 43 (b) 
(iii) for failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; 1,450 under Section 43 (c) of which 150 
were discharged because of their own miscon- 
duct, and 1,800 were disqualified for volun- 
tarily leaving without just cause, one claim 
under 43 (d) for being under 16 years of age; 
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24 claims under Section 43 (f) in which 17 
were in class “O” contributions and 7 for 
other reasons. 


Appeals and References 


During the period April 1, 1948, to August 
31, 1943, there were 349 references and 79 
appeals made by claimants to Courts of 
Referees. In addition there were 10 references 
by insurance officers to Courts of Referees. 
Of the 548 cases, 488 were heard, 70 had not 
been heard and 40 had been withdrawn. The 
Courts of Referees allowed 110 cases and dis- 
allowed 328. 


Appeals to Umpire 


Eleven claimants (including 2 not heard at 
March 31, 1943) sought permission from the 
chairmen of Courts of Referees to appeal to 
the Umpire, under Section 58 (c) (11); 4 other 
permits were asked for, either by claimants or 
associations of employed persons, under Sec- 
tion 58 (b) and one by an insurance officer 
under Section 58 (a). Of these, nine were not 
granted permission. Of the 7 granted, four 
were heard and three -had not been heard. 
None of the appeals heard were allowed, but 
two were referred back to the Courts of 
Referees for further evidence and consideration. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed - 
that at October 1, 1943, 134.724 employers with 
insured employees were registered and: 2,833,326 
employees had been issued with insurance 
books. ‘The total of insured persons includes 
those becoming insurable under the recent 
Amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, effective September 1, 1943. 

A breakdown of employers and employees 
according to Regions in which registration 
took place is shown in the following table:— 


TABLE I 


ProGress OF REGISTRATION AS AT OcTOBER 1, 1943 





Employers Insured 

establishments persons 

Region registered registered 
Moaritmmes tq.fecil os 10,895 202 276 
Quebeenes a0 1. ace) 35,403 905,845 
Ontario) .ieoh.). cae 51,095 1,115,366 
Renirres), - ail aR. 24.713 355,920 
Pavitie: msas.d 896082 12,618 253,919 
Total for Canada... 134,724 2,833,326 


1943] 
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TABLE II 
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REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD* APRIL 1, 1943, TO AUGUST 31, 1943 


(Inclusive of claims pending on March 31, 1943) 








Insurance Offices 


"LOrontol, We: Peta ee Gea ea eee OR ee 
ESOT IG Oe Re aoe A a ee Nae a a a 
NortheBaysa eat a ee. ee Se ae ree. 
Winmipe at tp iettre. 2 Ree tts aks owe haan Acc ae are, nA 
SaskAtOOM eee Te ee ee a ae ae 
FicOncon FF a ser. c.F. sete id Wit Meh eats o-tra lan s Ms bie ties eae 
VAN COUW CF 5.50 RRR os iia cle tiie ks ME ks Bos cia «tees eS. 


Claims 
Received 








Claims 
Received at 
eke ~ 
ces for 
Adjudication Allowed 
1,739 1,400 
4,684 3,540 
1,614 1,044 
271 154 
114 HO 
1,190 868 
419 340 
474 389 
857 G22 
11/312 8,534 


Not 
Allowed 


DIsPosaL or CLAIMS 


Pending 


323 


* Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942, to Mar. 31, 1943, were published 


on page 653 of the May issue of the Labour Gazette. 


cumulative for the current fiscal year only. 


TABLE III 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD APRIL it 1943, TO 
AUGUST 31, 1943 


Districts 


Lorentor, ccc 


Heard 
Mar .31/48 


TUOMGOn one ete Lae oe 


North Baynes. 
Winnipeg........ 
Saskatoon....... 
Edmonton....... 
Vancouver....... 


REQUESTS FROM 


CLAIMANTS 
Refer- 
ences Appeals 
12 6 
143 37 
95 24 
Slt ee, ee. 
4 
63 3 
3 4 
i6 5 
5 
349 79 


Refer- Total 
ences by | Refer- 
Insurance} ences and 
Officers | Appeals 

Ser AeA eee 19 
1 245 
1 140 
3 1 
5 
4 79 
Ae i 10 
1 29 
10 
10 548 


Not Yet 
Heard 


With- 


drawn Heard 
2 16 

8 197 

21 104 

3 7 

3) 

4 67 

1 Ul 

1 21. 

A 8 
40 438 





Commencing with the June issue the figures published monthly will be 


Court’s. DECISION 


Allowed 


Dis- 


allowed 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


[ NFORMATION in this section regarding 

the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of August, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 


A further upward movement in industrial 
activity is shown in the report this month, 
according to data submitted by 13,834 estab- 
lishments employing a total of 1,867,898 men 
and women at the beginning of August; this 
total was greater by 22,033 persons, or 1-2 per 
cent, than that reported at the beginning of 
July. 

The majority of the persons added to the 
working forces at the date under review were 
taken on in the non-manufacturing industries, 
which absorbed some 72 per cent of the 22,033 
persons additionally employed. Co-operating 
manufacturers reported an increase of 6,200. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 185-9, as 
compared with 183-8 per cent in the preceding 
month, and 177-8 at August 1, 1942. 

Information concerning payrolls, which is 
furnished each month by the co-operating 
firms, is incorporated: in this article, The per 
capita average weekly wage in the industries 
submitting returns rose from $30.97 at July 1, 
to $30.98 at the beginning of August, as 
compared with $28.62 at August 1, 1942. 


Report on employment conditions for 
September.—A summary of employment con- 





ditions for the month of September has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, August, 1943.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for the five-week 
period July 30, to September 2, inclusive, 
showed 325,233 positions offered, 257,661 appli- 
cations for employment and 189,214 place- 
ments effected. Of the latter 185,226 were in 
regular employment and 3,988 were in employ- 
ment of one week’s duration or less. There 
was a decrease of 14 per cent in the daily 
average of placements when compared with 
the preceding four weeks but a gain of 225 
per cent in comparison with August, 1942. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of September, 1943, the 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members was 0°4 which was identical 
with that recorded in August; the unemploy- 
ment percentage in September, a year ago 
was -9. The September figure was based on 
returns compiled from 2,335 labour organiza- 
tions with a total membership of 462,870. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1943 
as Reported by Employers 


NDUSTRIAL actvity showed a further 

upward movement at August 1, when the 
general increase exceeded the average at that 
date in the experience of the years since 1920; 
it approximated the general gain at the begin- 
ning of August in 1942, but was smaller than 
in 1940 or 1941. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics received information from 13,834 
establishments employing 1,867,898 men and 
women; this total was greater by 22,033 per- 
sons, or 1-2 per cent, than that reported at the 
beginning of July. The amounts disbursed in 
weekly payrolls were also higher by 1-2 per 
cent. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment, at 185-9, exceeded by 4:6 
per cent that of 177-8 at August 1, 1942, pre- 
viously the maximum for midsummer. (See 
Table I and accompanying chart.) The latest 
figure was, however, fractionally lower than 
the all-time peak of 186-5, reached at Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. Since the increase in the index 
at the first of August was above normal, the 
seasonally-adjusted index showed; a_ further 
advance, rising from 180-2 at July 1, to 180-9 
at August 1. 

As has usually been the case at midsummer, 
the majority of the persons added to the 
working forces at the date under review were 
taken on in the non-manufacturing industries, 
which absorbed some 72 per cent of the 
22,033 persons additionally employed. The 
co-operating manufacturers reported an in- 
crease of some 6,200, a gain which exceeded 
the average at the beginning of August in the 
period since 1920, but which was nevertheless 
considerably smaller than that at August 1 
in any other year since 1938; prior to that, the 
trend in manufacturing had usually been 
downward. Within this group, there was fur- 
ther expansion in iron and _ steel, lumber, 
electrical apparatus and other branches of the 
durable goods industries. In plants turning out 
non-durable goods, further considerable cur- 
tailment was indicated in chemical works; the 
production of textiles, tobacco and some other 
commodities also showed a falling-off, which 
in some cases was seasonal in character. On 
the other hand, animal and vegetable food, 
pulp and paper, beverage and petroleum fac- 
tories reported greater activity. 

Within the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging recorded seasonal curtailment of about 
average proportions, while the trend was up- 
ward in trade, communications, services, 
mining, transportation and construction and 


maintenance. The largest increase of over 
13,300 employees, took place in construction, 
but this gain of 7-9 per cent was considerably 
smaller than usual at the beginning of August. 
Except for the advance of more than 3,200 
persons in transportation, and 1,200 in mining, 
the improvement in the remaining industries 
was rather slight. The expansion in coal- 
mining, which absorbed most of those taken 
in the extractive industries, was the largest 
indicated since September 1, 1941. 


Payrolls 


The amounts expended by the co-operating 
employers in salaries and wages at August 
1 were given as $57,870,495, an average of 
$230.98 per employee. At July 1, these firms 
had reported the disbursement of $57,168,949, 
a per capita average of $30.97. The mean at 
August 1, 1942, had been $28.62, and at August 
1, 1941, $25.69. It is probable that under 
norma! circumstances, there would be a falling- 
off in the general average per employee at 
midsummer, partly because of vacations, and 
partly because the considerable increase in 
the number in recorded employment would 
ordinarily take place in the industries in which 
the earnings tend to be _ less-than-average. 
Although loss of working time during vaca- 
tions affected the latest payrolls to some 
extent, they are nevertheless the highest in the 
record of 27 months; the average per 
employee, however, continued rather below 
the April 1, 1943, high figure of $31.14. As 
compared with August 1, 1942, there was a rise 
of 12 per cent in the index of payrolls, while 
the gain in the general index of employment 
was 4:6 per cent. The weekly average earn- 
ings of those in recorded employment have 
risen by 8:2 per cent in the 12 months. 

A brief review of the statistics of payrolls 
from their institution shows that since June 1, 
1941, the contents of the average pay envelope 
of the typical employee in the eight leading 
industries has advanced by 22:2 per cent. 
During this period, the cost-of-living index has 
risen by 7:9 per cent, while increases in taxa- 
tion and other expenses have also tended to 
offset a considerable part of the gain in the 
weekly earned income of the average em- 
ployee. Nevertheless, the general rise in cur- 
rent earnings, together with the employment 
of additional members of many of the families, 
has resulted in a considerable improvement 
in the financial position of a large proportion 
of the total population. 


1943 | EMPLOYMENT AND 


If the statistics of employment and payrolls 
for financial institutions are added to those 
given above for the eight leading industries, the 
latest survey depicts the situation reported by 
firms employing a total personnel of 1,932,350, 
as compared with 1,909,188 at the beginning 
of July. The aggregate weekly payroll in the 
nine leading industries (viz., manufacturing, 
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Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at July 1, 1948, and 
August 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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logging, mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance, services, 
trade and finance) was $59,906,132, as com- 
pared with $59,161,576 at July 1. The per 
capita average in the nine industries was $31, 
a figure insignificantly higher than that of 
$30.99 at July 1. The average at the begin- 
ning of August, 1942, was $28.68. 
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firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
that in the period for which data are avail- 
able, the number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment in the eight leading industrial groups 
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has shown an increase of 21-6 per cent, while 
the aggregate weekly payrolls of those workers 
are higher by 474 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
August 1, 1948, amounted to 21:0 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 46-3 per cent. The 
explanation given in preceding bulletins for 
the much greater rise in the salaries and wages 
‘than in the numbers employed may again be 
stated: (1) the growing concentration of work- 
ers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average and, 
in addition, there is a considerable amount 
of overtime work, (2) the payment of cost-of- 
living bonus to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which this allowance has been cal- 
culated have been increased on more than 
one occasion since its institution, and (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gain experience in their work. In certain cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been granted. 
The influence of the war has resulted in par- 
ticularly marked expansion in employment 
and payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 
acceleration in the period of observation has 
been decidedly greater than in the non-manu- 
facturing industries; the index of employment 
in the former has risen by 35-5 per cent from 
June 1, 1941 to August 1, 1943, and that of 
payrolls has advanced by 66-2 per cent, pro- 
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portions decidedly exceeding those elsewhere 
given for the eight leading industries. The 
factors stated above as influencing the general 
trends have had an even greater effect in the 
case of manufacturing. 

Employment and payrolls in the production 
of durable goods in the period of observation 
have shown especially marked expansion, there 
being an increase of 58 per cent in the index 
of employment, and of 96:6 per cent in the 
salaries and wages distributed by the co- 
operating employers from June 1, 1941, to 
August 1, 1943. Although there has more 
recently been a slackening in some of the 
non-durable goods industries, the index number 
of employment in this group at the date 
under review was higher by 15:2 per cent 
than that indicated at June 1, 1941, since when 
there has been an increase of 34 per cent in 
the payrolls disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100> - 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


| Eiautr LEADING INDUSTRIES MANUPACTURING 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita) Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
| $ $ 

Junecesl Aine eee ree tee ere eek ee ee | 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
July Lesecttin tet he her satrish eee | 192-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
IN Sis se ae, ce oh a ak 105-0 106-9 25-69 | 105-2 107-3 26-06 
Sept dae ee eee weer es ars 1 eee eee eee 105-4 109-8 26-04 103-0 110-8 26-22 
OGS l teeter ror eee 108-4 113-3 26-37 | 110-1 115-4 26-80 
INO VTL pbc be ceaegiens Sic th i eet cde eee bey: 109-6 i LALOR tae 27-02 | 111-6 120-4 27-59 
D6 Gee Erevok chock hae cea arched ce eee 110-4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
JAN Se 9 Tee QA Bence rhe eb ante ep tnnin See Baresi gee 108-4 112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
Feb. ,. ledenschtoceetshed tek ee ee eat 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
B21: ab We er A as Tam RC ae Se on ae AS 108-9 139-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
APT Ue Ee eee eee 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
May . deewitheteeona recite th bee it ait 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
Fume Ure eew ts eapettect neta aghtaraes aeons bors yoke eae ema 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
tty SE esp eet cea 7 OE ees 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
Beg C8 a eae SO ERIS. VE MP PUAN Te eA 115-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
Sépts- 1 eae ee So ee Be ee ns cs te 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
Octinwdia. Aes bee Bhi ee eee «. Bete ee 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
IN OV oral Scone crate he mle oa ck leas aa 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
DEC Mee Se Se BR Ser pe ee nee 122-0 144-3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
JAD se Vel O4 8 rae Lae ocean « Bey. cti Rate ee wade eo ae ae 120-1 _ p131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
FOD AiG what eee eh, see ee ee eens ree 118-5 139-5 29-96 132-8 ” 157-4 39°65 
Martsl 31 8.o. \ Aa UO OG .. Ke eee ee he 118-7 143-2 30-72 133-0 162-5 31-49 
Arete coca aah «chances sbuniete eRe ae eee 118-1 144-3 31-14 133-4 164-7 31-81 
Way Co eeocees c kriays, + a eee LET ne 116-5 139-8 30-59 132-7 159-9 31-09 
SUNOS LITE: EOLA. 2201: bo ee. ae tae ib 118-4 143-6 30-93 W183°5 163-5 31-62 
Silvey ahs es eee Saree eae Segal 120-1 145-7 30-97 134-8 165-1 31-62 
AU Ge lis. cose «tess ata capa + Rae oe ea ee ee 121-6 147-5 30-98 135-5 166-2 31-67 
ai Peo toog tT tt eNO 10 SOGGhO i eG) On. -“BINSD Lat .b8 SERA A ne ls) wt RY POOPUARA 
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The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gate and average, which likewise reflect varia- 
tions in the extent to which casual labour is 
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used; the degree of skill generally required of 
workers in the industry is of course also an 
extremely important factor. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing—The trend of employment 


in manufacturing continued upward; 


as 


in 


recently preceding months, the expansion at 
August 1 was greater-than-average according 


to pre-war standards, 


a baie ec | 


Tee pS 


but was considerably 
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smaller than at the same date in any other 
year since 1988. A combined working force 
of 1,188,869 was reported by the 7,720 estab- 
lisments furnishing information, as compared 
with 1,182,740 at the beginning of July. The 
increase of 6,129 persons, or 0°5 per cent 
(which was accompanied by a gain of 0°7 per 
cent in the reported payrolls) raised the index 
from its previous all-time peak of 226-5 at 
July 1, to 227-7 at the beginning of August; 
it then exceeded by 7:2 per cent the figure of 
212-4 at August 1, 1942. This increase, 
though not inconsiderable, was the smallest 
recorded in the 12 months’ comparison over a 
lengthy period. 


a, ABI LE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


BA 


Number of Parsons Employed at August 1, 1943 by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at August 1 and July 1, 1943 
and August 1, 1942, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The Latest Figures are Subject to Revision.) 





Number of| Aggregate 


Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings 


Geographical and |Employees| Weekly at 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls 
at at Aug. 1,| July 1, 
Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 1943 1943 
1943 1943 
(a) PRovINcES $ $ S 
Maritime Provinces. . 147,279 | 4,158,777 | 28-24 | 28-53 

Prince Edward Isl.. 2,347 58,518 24-93 24-14 

Nova Scotia........ 92,521 | 2,653,526 | 28-68 | 30-10 

New Brunswick.... 52.411 | 1,446,733 27-60 26-26 
Que eO ne 6s csc - $96,824 {17,337,229 | 29-34 | 28-8t 
Ontarious 205. 751,102 |23,953,881 31-89 | 32-13 
Prairie Provinces.... 196,453 | 5,950,223 | 39-29] 30-60 

Manitobacs. mse «26 92,149 | 2,761,353 | 29-97} 30-25 

Saskatchewan..... 38,480 | 1,117,782 | 29-05 | 30-34 

Abert apace monet 65.824 | 2,071,088 | 31-46 |. 31-67 
British Columbia 182,249 | 6,470,394 |. 35-50 | 35-48 

CANADA........ 1,867,898 |57,879,495 | 30-98 | 30-97 
(b) Crt1es 
Montreal tty csmeate ee 289,430 | 8,845,735 | 30-56] 30-10 
US bOG City saves ase ors 39,695 | 1,095,078 | 27-59 | 26-25 
E'QEONtOR dagen tae aa 247,127 | 7,885,207 31-91 31-86 
OCGA We a vein ese stesso 22,408 606,045 27-05 26°91 
Ha milGOny tec dees 59.568 | 1,941,448 | 32-59] 32-39 
Wanbdsotrrauce snmetas: 41,852 | 1,691,001 40-40 42-01 
WAnmIpOS ei! mci dyes 59,300 | 1,656,673 27-94 28-24 
VANCOUVER? serum 4s 89,089 | 3,074,999 34-52 34-28 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Prana. 20 1,198,869 137,649,459 | 31-67] 31-62 

Durable Goods!.. 671,188 |23,359, 284 34-80 34-81 

Non- DurableGoods 498,771 |13,612, 784 27-29 27-26 

Electric Light and 

ONO TM cae, ie on A 18,910 677,391 35-82 35-86 
Logging.. ee 40,737 | 1,092,292 26-81 26-09 
NER ae coe, neat shi care 74,404 | 2,665,904 | 35-84] 36-51 
Communications..... 28, 620 829,749 28:99 | 28-89 
Transportation....... 151,223 | 5,373,784 35-54 35°66 
Construction and 

Maintenance....... 181,991 | 5,380,175 29-56 29-71 
DOV CSE Ok as os, bots cor 43,918 814, 666 18-55 18-64 
CPAC Ct eee eo Ai oe 158,136 | 4,063,466 | 25-70 | 25-56 
Right Leading In- 

Gustries........... 1,867,898 57,870,495 | 30-98 | 30-37 
Hinanee? «.s.- occa bcyecess 64,452 | 2,035,637 | 31-58 | 31-47 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries........ 1,932,350 |59,906,132 | 31-00) 39-99 


























InpExX NUMBERS OF 
Employment Aggregate Weekly 
'Payrolls 
Aug. 1, |——————_ _—_ 
1942 || Aug. 1,| July 1, | Aug. 1,] Aug. 1, | July 1, ) Aug. 1, 
| 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 

25-58 | 127-6 | 124-2 | 221-8 | 166-1 | .159-3 135-4 
22-30 | 112-9 104-9 104-4 132-5 119-3 109-6 
26-62 | 133-8 121-6 | 105-1 171-8 163-0 141-0 
24-02 119-1 122-9 107-9 158-1 155-2 127-5 
27-05 || 127-7] 126-3 | 421-7 | 158-6 | 154-0 140-3 
24-89 || 114-1] 1974-2 | 112-1 | 135-9] 136-1 124-6 
28-45 || 1143-1 110-4 | 444-8 | 284-1 |) 129-3 122-4 
28-37 || 112-6 110-9 110-7 | 127-6 126-8 119-2 
27-20 108-9 106-4 107-9 126-8 126-4 118-4 
29-30 || 116-3 112-1 116-0 | 138-7 134-7 129-5 
31-31 145-1 | 142-3 | 128-9 | 184-5 | 180-7 158-6 
28-62 || 121-6 | 120-1 | 116-3 | 147-5 | 145-7 121-6 
28-14 || 133-9 133-2 21-8 162-6 | 159-4 138-9 
23-93 169-1 169-6 | 189-6 | 227-2} 216-8 164-0 
29-42 125-2 127-1 117-9 149-9 151-8 131-1 
25-44 112-6 111-7 | 108-2 132-4 130-6 120-7 
31-70 112-6 | 115-1 116-2 133-6 | 185-7 134-3 
37-90 || 133-7 | 182-2 128-8 142-1 146-1 128-8 
27-04 115-5 113-7 | 109-2 127-8 127-8 117-3 
30-58 175-5 172-9 156-3 | 284-0 | 228-7 186-7 
29-08 || 135-5 | 134-8 126-4 | 166-2 165-1 143-2 
32-07 || 158-0 156-0 | 139-7} 196-6 194-2 161-4 
25-45 || 115-2 115-8 114-4 134-0 | 134-6 124-1 
33°99 99-1 96-0 | 102-0 110-1 106-8 107-8 
22-98 86-0 93-7 89-8 118-2 12532 110-4 
34-64 89-8 88-3 97-2 102-3 102-5 108-6 
27-56 110-2 | 107-8 109-8 117-9 114-9 111-6 
34-38 120-7 118-1 111-3 135-2 132-8 120-9 
26-72 || 103-4 95-8 105-2 134-3 125-0 Wie 
17-26 || 115-0} 112-9 110-8 133-3 131-5 119-8 
24-25 96-8 96-6 97-3 108-5 | 107-7 104-1 
98-62 || 121-6 | 120-1] 116-3 | 147-5 | 145-7 131-6 
30-34 107-5 | 105-6} 105-4 117-9 115-4 111-1 

119-6 | 115-8 | 146-3 | 144-5 131-6 


28-68 | 121-0 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical in- 
struments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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The fact that the latest advance was above 
normal is reflected in a gain in the seasonally- 
adjusted index; from 221-9 at July 1, this rose 
to 222-7 at the date under review. 


There was further expansion in the durable 
goods industries at August 1, but the number 
of employees added (viz., 8,185) was less than 
at the beginning of July; the gain was also 
considerably smaller than that at August 1, 
1942. The largest increase at the date under 
review was in iron and steel plants, which 
employed some 5,300 additional workers. Elec- 
trical apparatus and lumber mills also reported 
considerable advances, while there were small 
gains in clay, glass and stone factories. 


The non-durable goods industries as a whole 
were quieter, mainly as a result of losses in 
chemicals and textiles; those in the latter 
were seasonal. The leather, tobacco and mis- 
cellaneous manufactured products divisions 
were also quieter. On the other hand, animal 
and vegetable foods, pulp and paper, beverage 
and petroleum factories showed considerable 
improvement. Employment in the production 
of non-durable goods as a whole was at a 
rather lower level at August 1 than at the 
same date in 1942. A gain of some 3,500 
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workers had then been indicated, while at the 
latest date, there was a reduction of over 
2,600. 


The manufacturers furnishing data at the 
beginning of August reported that they had 
distributed $37,649,459 in salaries and wages, 
a sum which was greater by 0-7 per cent than 
that of $37,403,056 expended by the same firms 
at July 1. The per capita average, at $31,67, 
was slightly higher than that of $31.62 at July 
1, and considerably exceeded the average of 
$29.08 and $26.06 at August 1 in 1942 and 1941, 
respectively. 


Based on the disbursements at June 1, 1941, 
as 100, the latest index of payrolls was 166:-2, 
being a little higher than that of 165-1 at 
July 1, 1943, and 16-1 per cent higher than that 
of 143-2 at August 1, 1942, since when the 
index of employment has risen by 7:2 per 
cent. The reasons for the disparity in the 
rates of gain have already been given. In the 
manufacturing industries, the upgrading of 
employees as they acquire experience is of 
especial and increasing importance, tending to 
offset the effect of the large scale dilution of 
labour resulting from the shortage of workers 
which has become acute with the development 


TABLE III—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YzEAR 1926=100) 





| 
8 
© 2 za R 3 a 8 
sax A em ea Pe = 2 RS Qs 9 = $ a5 
eI S52 | Seu] sa 2 2 5 ne 2 a is a 8 
eB a ac 7 sec ye BF yp Gen “at See 2h | Re’ tne a" Rc pmecniee epee ie 
o Ort icles al iene lee oe } Aa ‘s a a HO 
Bream boil | ear = Sele a) $1055] MIS se oe sl tee teen LOO!R |e BLOG 2 SrtA HOM epee orn ene aire eller tees 110-0 
Aug 1 1028 ks 119-3 DOs eo cee alls, cla eg Rees a 114-1 118-9 LS2s Bale te ieee eo Men eee 116-4 
Augol, 19207 sk 127-8 1 PATI Sh de pela Rc || Aig amen 2 121-3 128-0 142 Ore ere So: een eed ae 122-7 
Rug ell 03 0No rr ji Ro spe ete! AU) | Ba ceca a Den a Ge rR 114-7 | 115-7 BIEN al cor Aci 5. em, garter 115-8 
Aug. 1, 1931 105-D al HOG Sil. peeesctecl trees ae ea ee TOG OO swede Wooe hee ae ee eel een 98-0 
Aug. 1, 1932.. 86°3 UE We |e date I Decree 2 ld oad ee Be 84-4 86-9 OOo Ly | Pteeat atl cca here tts x esac ce 81-4 
Alieok, W0dacrE. 2 87-1 DS OM eee cele on ele eet 84-8 86-6 DOs ui Beene cillos occ eee Tt ocean ch 87-3 
Aug. 1, 1934 99-9 LG ses a ee re, Seat aee ns Mane Re i! 94-9 106-0 OS. Op) | Meet Aaa nara. te oder heart 97-6 
Ae St SOS Dae eae, KO TE Ue: bet 3c 7h a Oe i ade ag i 97-2 | 102-4 SLT aD sehen eat et sol eal Mel 106-8 
Aug. 1, 1936... TO536 91) SSO eee Geen ome 2 RAMI MBE Pe Je) 101-3 107k Pe £03" Oo | eae ee |. soe eee en 107-9 
PAI 1, MOS Th. eke 120-0 134-3 82-5 131-5 140-8 120-8 122-2 105-6 99-0 118-8 107-1 116-9 
Aug. 1, 1938.. 112-1 112-6 99-2 118-3 106-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 97-3 116-1 109-2 107-1 
Aug.l, 1939.....< 4.2 117-5 115-6 111-0 124-2 105-4 126-4 114-2 109-4 99-4 1235 115-6 117-0 
Ante skis WED eons soe 127-9 124-5 110-6 135-5 111-9 130-6 132-8 114-9 106-9 119-7 123-9 119-0 
Auge), 19gie oe . ae 160-6 164-2 134-6 184-5 140-7 167-6 166-3 135-6 130-9 134-2 143-8 146-6 
Aug. 1, 1940F ek 177-8 | 170-4] 111-8} 198-3 | 145-6] 191-4] 181-5 | 143-5] 138-0] 137-5] 156-0 175-3 
Janey 1943 eee eee 183-7 | 180-0 | 112-0] 194-5 | 166-1 198—7 ft, AS74140. 78 a137°6.| 18E- Fel 1ok-3 185-4 
Web a4, 194325 tor: 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-2 150-1 198-7 186-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
Mars: 1043 ns4 al ole 168-4 110-9 184-8 151-5 198-9 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
Nay ok Leap EO kas oa oh 180-6 | 171-3 108-0 | 190-6] 150-8 | 195-7 185-61. 18523. |\Pados-l) 121% |" 147-6 185-0 
May 1, LOGS akcome 178-2 170-5 102-3 193-8 145-0 192-1 181-8 135-9 135-0 125-6 144-2 186-8 
Jue, b, 1943 ce coy 181-2 175-3 108 3 195-5 153-7 197-8 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
aly pl 1943 pees 183-7 184-7 112-4 203-1 165-8 198-7 184-9 141-6 138-3 135-6 150-8 191-9 
Avie, 1, 1943 nn dal wl 8019 194-4 120-9 224-6 160-7 200-9 184-8 145-1 140-4 138-8 156-4 195-8 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Aug. 1, 1943.) 100-0 7-9 “1 5-0 2-8 31-6 40-2 10-5 4-9 2-1 3-5 9-8 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees i in the indicated area, to the total 
mber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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of the war effort. As has previously been 1943, such industries provided work for 57-4 
pointed out, the changing industrial distribu- per cent of all those engaged in manufacturing, 
tion of the wage-earners in recorded employ-_ exclusive of electric light and power, while at 
ment has also contributed materially to the the same date in 1942, the proportion was 53-4 
relatively greater gain in payrolls, there being per cent. The importance of this growing con- 
a growing proportion of workers in the more centration in the durable goods group is 
highly-paid heavy industries. At August 1, emphasized by the fact that the latest per 


TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 
Weight 1943 1943 1942 

NEATEUTACURTING re 4545p cyte «fon OSG hei at ae it eee cee soe ee ee oe 63-6 2270-7 226-5 212-4 
ANIMalPLOdUCtTS CC Il Oa, rcehes eeie so Orga letals aids Cena ats OS 54's ree Qe 196-1 194-8 183-5 
FUTIAN PLOGUC Gary meee rer tle at te RN RE Ss Lge eect eases 0-2 124-7 127-3 123-0 
Lenthemand: producisery ac ath oss taeiioetan tackva Ee. ee ee 15 138-8 140-5 137-3 
BOOUS SNGISROES. ee career ne aes oe RT MRO EN 7 ak Ooo) SEER. 0-9 125-0 126-6 128-1 
LANDS TAGs Prod UCtss.y ate aee.- a oe MP aS elec. oahed sca de 3:6 125-8 122-5 126-5 
Roush andicdresseauumiber.c.y.. sui ddewtere aad he © ace Bake i tae 2 Ae a ee 2-0 106-1 103-8 117-9 
EUINTGOLE eres Wat. aoe eee vio Seles « Hae oe Lees oes Ee et os 6 ee Be aiced § 0:5 107-6 106-2 112-5 
Otherlemperproductsy ts ses Saas te tatty SONS oe vampew ose a 1-1 217-1 208-3 172-1 
Musical instruments...... eat, PER. ah ete OS Rea ES 0-1 51-8 52-1 41-6 
Plant products—edible...............-.. BABS cca 5, bake ee en ee 2:6 153-6 147-1 155-3 
ul pandepapes pROdUCTSA fae. SCL <0 ey ees ELE eset ce ae 4-5 135-1 132-2 133-8 
ul pa ds panen eae eres Nae a nt ey ig re Porte ae 2-0 126-7 122-3 127-4 
PANDEY PLOGUCTS te fe eee Nee ease eae ee eT at sss scala Tas 0-9 199-6 196-7 182-6 
IPTINGIN ANAS pPUDLIS HINO ee Meet tise eee he ks ee eee ee 1-6 124-0 123-0 125-4 
Ub betaproduets Ale tk See TE tee eee a Im, CNR Sa as » MEARE EN ¢ 0-9 127-0 126-3 126°6 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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‘capita average earnings of persons engaged in 
these classes, at $34.80, were $6.98 higher than 
at June 1, 1941, while in the light manufac- 
turing industries, the latest average, standing 
at $27,29, has risen by only $3.99 in the 27 
months. 

From the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been extremely 
marked advances in salaries and wages dis- 
tributed to persons employed in the chemical, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, miscellaneous 
manufactured products, electrical apparatus 
and tobacco industries. The advances in those 
industries have been accompanied by note- 
worthy, though relatively smaller gains in 
employment. In practically every case, and 
notably in the industries just mentioned, the 
per capita average earnings in the various 
branches of manufacturing were considerably 
higher at the date under review than at 
August 1, 1942. 

Many factors contribute to the differences 
found in the average weekly earnings in the 
various industries. Prominent among these is 
the sex distribution of workers in the various 
industries, a factor which is associated with 
that of age, the women workers, in general, 
tending to belong in the younger age groups, 
where earnings normally are less than among 
more experienced employees. The presence 
or absence of overtime work also substantially 
affects the per capita average earnings. 


Logging—Seasonal curtailment was noted 
in employment in logging; the losses were 
generally below-average, being considerably 
smaller than those indicated at August 1 in 
either 1942 or 1941. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 502 employers with 40,737 persons 
on their working forces, as compared with 
44,373 at the beginning of July. The salaries 
and wages disbursed at the date under review 
amounted to $1,092,292, an average of $26.81 
per employee; the payrolls at July 1 had 
aggregated $1,157,509, while the average had 
been $26.09. At August 1, 1942, the mean 
was $22.98. As has previously been stated, the 
figures of aggregate and per capita earnings 
in logging do not include the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remunera- 
tion of workers engaged in bush operations. 
The high labour turnover in many camps is 
also an important factor in lowering the re- 
ported earnings; these differ greatly in various 
parts of the country, the average in British 
Columbia being decidedly higher than in any 
other province. 

The August 1 index of employment stood at 
136-1; this was 12-2 points below that at 
July 1, and 4-2 per cent lower than at August 
1, 1942. There was, however, an increase of 
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7:1 per cent in the index of payrolls in the 12 


-months. 


Mining —Activity in mining was greater than 
in any of the three months preceding; the 
improvement took place in the extraction of 
coal and other non-metallic minerals, there 
being continued declines in metallic ore mining, 
in which there was also a considerable reduc- 
tion in the payrolls. Statistics furnished by 
467 operators indicated the employment of 
74,404 workers, exceeding their July 1 staffs 
by 1,204, or 1:6 per cent. This gain was 
greater than usual for the time of year. 

The salaries and wages paid in mining as 
a whole at August 1 were given as $2,666,904, 
as compared with $2,672,831 reported at the 
beginning of July. The average per employee 
at that rate was $36.51, and at August 1, 
$35.84. The latter was $1.20 higher than the 
figure at the beginning of August of last 
year. Since then, the index of employment 
has fallen by 7-7 per cent, while there has been 
a loss of 5-8 per cent in the index of payrolls. 


Communcations—The tendency continued 
favourable in communications, there being 
heightened activity at the date under review 
in the telephone and telegraph divisions. The 
payrolls also were higher, standing at $829,749, 
as compared with $808,736 in the preceding 
period of observation. The per capita average 
advanced from $28.89 at July 1, to $28.99 at 
the first of August, as compared with $27.56 at 
the same date last year. The latest index of 
employment at 107-1, was slightly higher than 
that of 106-7 at August 1 of last year, since 
when the index of aggregate payrolls has 
gained by 5-6 per cent. 


Transportation —EHEmployment in transpor- 
tation showed further seasonal advances at the 
beginning of August, whem the expansion was 
above-average in the experience of the years 
since 1920. The trend was upward in employ- 
ment on steam railways, in local transporta- 
tion and shipping and stevedoring. Returns 
were furnished by 592 employers having 151,223 
workers, as compared with 147,992 at July 1. 
The index rose from 117-2 at that date, to 
119-7 at the beginning of August; it was then 
higher than in any other month in the record. 
As compared with August 1, 1942, there was a 
gain of 8-4 per cent. 

The payrolls disbursed at the date under 
review, for services rendered in the week pre- 
ceding, totalled $5,373,784, exceeding by 1:8 
per cent, the sum of $5,277,810 reported at July 
1. The per capita average stood at $35.54, 
being a few cents lower than the July 1, figure 
of $35.66, but considerably higher than that 
of $34.38 at August 1, 1942, 
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Construction and Maintenance.—Heightened 
activity was again indicated in construction 
and maintenance; the increase was larger than 
in the preceding report, and also exceeded that 
at August 1 of last year. Most of the advance 
took place in the highway division, while 
there were smaller gains in railway construc- 
tion and maintenance. There was a slight de- 
cline in building. Data were received from 
1,550 contractors whose employees numbered 
181,991, as compared with 168,665 at the begin- 
ing of July. This increase of 7-9 per cent 
was accompanied by that of 7:3 per cent in 
the salaries and wages paid, which aggregated 
$5,380,175, as compared with $5,011,825 in the 
preceding report. The per capita average fell 
from $29.71 at July 1, to $29.56 at the begin- 
ning of August, as compared with $26.72 at 
August 1, 1942. The index of employment, at 
144-2, was slightly lower than that of 146-8 
at the same date of last year; the index of 
payrolls, however, has risen by 5:5 per cent in 
the intervening period. 


Services—Employment in hotels and restau- 
rants showed further improvement, while there 
was a small decline in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments; the 637 firms making 
returns had a personnel of 43,918, as com- 
pared with 43,115 in their last report. The 
recorded payrolls amounted to $814,666, an 
average of $18.55 per employee; at July 1, the 
total of $803,579 represented a per capita 
average of $18.64. The August 1, 1942, aver- 
age had been $17.26. Over the 12 months, the 
index of employment has advanced by 3°8 per 
cent, and that of payrolls, by 11-3 per cent. 

In connection with the average weekly earn- 
ings in the service division, attention must 
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again be drawn to the fact that in hotels and 
restaurants, as in logging, many of those em- 
ployed receive board and lodging as part of 
their remuneration; the former division con- 
stituted some 62 per cent of the total per- 
sonnel reported in the service division as a 
whole at the date under review. Part-time 
work is also an important factor in the service 
group, particularly under wartime conditions. 

Trade—There was a contra-seasonal increase 
in trade at August 1, according to information 
from 2,305 employers with a working force of 
158,186, as compared with 157,783 at the 
beginning of July. The weekly salaries and 
wages distributed by the co-operating firms 
totalled $4,063,466, as compared with $4,033,603 
in the preceding period of observation. The 
average per employee at August 1 was $25.70, 
14 cents higher than the July 1 figure, and 
$1.45 more than the August 1, 1942, average. 
Since then, the index of employment has frac- 
tionally declined, while that of payrolls has 
risen by 4:2 per cent. 

Financial Institutions—Statistics were fur- 
nished by 753 financial institutions which re- 
ported a staff of 64,452 at August 1, as com- 
pared with 63,823 at their last report. The 
weekly salaries and wages distributed totalled 
$2,035,637, as compared with $1,992,627 at 
July 1. The average per employee advanced 
from $31.47 at July 1, to $31.58 at the begin- 
ning of August; the figure at the same date 
of last year had been $30.34. The index of 
employment in financial institutions, at 124-8, 
was rather higher than that of 122-4 at the 
beginning of August, 1942, since when the 
index number of payrolls has advanced by 
6-1 per cent. 


Report on Employment Conditions for September, 1943 


T HE following summary of employment 
conditions for the month of. September 
has been prepared by the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch, Department of Labour, on the 
basis of reports received from Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices across 
Canada. 

Agriculture, as one of Canada’s primary 
seasonal industries, has been a focal point of 
manpower needs during the Spring and Sum- 
mer months. Farmers, like all other employers, 
were unable to procure as many workers as 
they desired, but on the whole the labour 
shortage was not as critical as had been 
anticipated. High school students on vaca- 
tion and members of the armed forces on leave 
made a valuable contribution during the hur- 
vest and fruit picking season, and harvest 


excursions from west to east in August, and 
east to west in September, were an important 
reciprocal contribution to the farmers’ vital 
labour requirements. 

With crops almost in, harvesting manpower 
is being rapidly diverted to the logging in- 
dustry, where labour needs far exceed the 
supply. With men required by thousands, 
German prisoners of war are being used to eke 
out the labour shortage on some of the larger 
limits. The needs of lumber camps and mills 
are so pressing that there is danger of closure 
in some centres should labour requirements 
remain unsatisfied. 

As a leading agricultural country, Canada 
also has to ccpe with a tremendous demand 
for labour in the country’s countless food- 
processing plants. This demand naturally 
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reaches its peak at the close of the fishing and 
agricultural season, and here as in the log- 
ging industry, agricultural helpers have been 
diverted to make up some part of the shortage 
in vital manpower. 

It is of special interest to note in how many 
branches of industry women are taking over 
the work of men—and carrying it on most 
successfully. In the assembly lines, in the pulp 
and paper laboratories, at the wheel of a taxi 
or a bus, in field and factory, women are play- 
ing a vital part in national employment. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—With the near completion of 
harvesting in the Maritime provinces, the call 
for farm labour was steadily lessening. In 
the Moncton: area and in Prince Edward Island 
farmers complained of a labour shortage; but 
other sections seemed to be well covered. The 
hay and grain were almost all in, and adequate 
plans had been made to ensure sufficient 
workers for the apple picking and packing in 
the Annapolis Valley, which wind up agri- 
cultural activity in the region for the season. 


Fishing —Every fisherman in the Maritimes 
has been employed to meet the needs of a 
highly satisfactory fishing season. These opera- 
tions were now practically wound up, with the 
resultant release of a certain number of men 
to the fish packing and processing plants 
presently running at full capacity. Nova 
Scotia reported no shortage of labour in the 
fish processing industry but New Brunswick 
was in need of more workers. 


Forest Industries—Increased activity in all 
branches of forest industries has made steadily 
mounting demands on labour in the Maritimes. 
Lumber mills were operating at reduced capac- 
ity, and every district reported shortages in 
all types of labour. It has been impossible 
to satisfy this demand until the harvest was 
over. However, with the harvesting completed, 
agricultural workers were being diverted to 
fuelwood cutting and logging. 

At Campbellton, N.B., a survey of the pulp 
and paper industry was being conducted with 
a view to ascertaining what mill employees 
could be replaced by women. It was antici- 
pated that about 100 positions could be filled 
in this way. 

Coal Mining—In Nova Scotia the coal 
mines have been operating full time, with the 
demand for experienced men far exceeding the 
supply. For the most part the men cleared 
by the Local Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice Offices have been inexperienced, though 
some certified miners have been transferred 
to western Canada and Cape Breton. The 
return of soldier miners and ex-miners to their 
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former employment has been encouraging. 
Under the existing Compulsory Transfer Regu- 
lations (P.C. 4092, P.C. 6077 and P.C. 6433) 
every effort was being made to procure men 
with the necessary physical qualifications for 
the work, and these orders have, to some 
degree, met the requirements for mine labour. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field 
the return to school of many students engaged 
in industry during the summer vacation has 
caused an increasing shortage of workers. In 
some areas factories in high priority manufac- 
turing were working steadily, some at full 
twenty-four hours in order to fill government 
contracts. Aircraft and shipbuilding plants 
were working full time, but with fewer skilled 
men than complete efficiency demanded. In 
the Moncton area some of these companies 
have endeavoured to relieve skilled labour by 
a training plan in conjunction with the Tech- 
nical School, but such training of necessity 
involves a considerable lapse of time before 
the trainees are ready for duty. 


Construction—With the approach of cold 
weather, construction companies were making 
every effort to complete their contracts. Men 
have been transferred from one job to another 
as contracts were completed, but the impossi- 
bility of procuring an adequate supply of 
skilled and unskilled labour was a great handi- 
cap. In the Moncton district the setting up of 
a labour pool has assisted the construction 
companies in the field of unskilled labour, 
but this type of labour has not been found 
very satisfactory, since it was subject to the 
volume of work required of these men by the 
stevedoring agency. Halifax had succeeded in 
alleviating the acute situation somewhat, by 
referring men from the labour pool, which was 
originally formed to assist in longshoring 
work. This pool when it reaches its complete 
quota of 500 labourers will be of material 
assistance to the various industries in the 
area, 

Quebec Region 


Agriculture —Throughout the Quebec region 
there has been very little demand for farm 
labour though even the few requirements have 
somewhat exceeded the supply of workers 
available. In some districts the harvest has 
been far behind schedule, with much dimin- 
ished crops reported, and the probability of 
non-completion before the middle of October. 
In other areas the season was almost ended 
and farm labourers were gradually being freed 
for other work. For the most part these men 
were desirous of going into manufacturing or 
construction. 


Logging.—As a result, forestry, which plays 
such an important part in this region, has been 
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appreciably handicapped in fulfilling its labour 
requirements. Some farmers have been turn- 
ing their energies to fuelwood cutting. The 
demand for workers was greatly in excess of 
the supply and the situation was considered 
acute. In order to produce their quota the 
old-established lumber companies were utiliz- 
ing the services of loggers who have been in 
their employ for some time, but contractors for 
woodcutting alone experienced great difficulty 
in finding workers because of the serious 
shortage of manpower. At Chicoutimi, 500 
prisoners of war were being used to cut. fuel- 
wood, but about 200 local men would be 
required to assist them. From Levis came the 
report that, with the local calls for woodsmen 
filled at the close of harvest, there would still 
be required some 200 men for work in Maine, 
US.A., where the wild cherry tree is cut and 
shipped back to Canada for aeroplane con- 
struction. 


Manufacturing—As one of the foremost 
manufacturing provinces, Quebec has felt the 
labour shortage in this field acutely. Produc- 
tion in chemical, oxide, and dry colour plants 
has lagged seriously behind, while packing and 
flour mills have also been held up on delivery 
because of this shortage. In munition plants 
a great shortage of female workers was re- 
ported; and with ‘the stepping up in the 
replacement of men by women in war plants, 
the shortage of women in non-essential indus- 
tries has also become more acute. (One plant 
alone required 1,500 women workers immedi- 
ately; another was able to absorb applicants 
as quickly as available). Textile and rubber 
plants and clothing manufacturers were re- 
ported to be in constant need of women 
operators, with the available supply becoming 
continually more restricted. 

Shipbuilding yards at Quebec have been 
supplied with 140 workers, with still further 
manpower required. On the other hand, at 
Montreal the demand for skilled men in ship- 
yards has decreased. 

The rise in aircraft production in the Quebec 
region was accompanied by an increase in 
orders for electric welders, with the flow of 
untrained applicants remaining stable. Machine 
shops and foundries reported a constantly 
more urgent need of fully qualified men, as 
well as strong unskilled labour, with no supply 
of either available. 


Construction—There has been no. great 
shortage of construction workers in the Quebec 
region, except for such centres as Montreal, 
Quebec, Valleyfield and Arvida. As jobs have 
been completed workers were moved from 
one project to another. Skilled tradesmen— 
electricians, carpenters, plumbers, etc —were, of 
course, in constant demand, but on the whole 
there. have been sufficient labourers to fulfil 
the demands of high priority construction. 
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Ontario Region 


Agriculture —Throughout the Ontario region 
the labour demand of agriculture seemed to 
have been well met. ‘Threshing and _ silo- 
filling was expected to be the immediate 
occupation of the majority of farmers. Many 
have completed their farm work and some 
have gone to the bush for fuelwood cutting, 
while the number of farmers who have applied 
for transfer for the western harvest has ex- 
ceeded the number of transfers arranged. High 
school students have been of great assistance 
in the fruit and tomato picking, and the 
shortage of labour for the almost completed 
tobacco harvest (cut short by frost) has not 
been at all serious; so that whilst the over-all 
demand for labour during the Summer was 
greater than the supply, no acute shortage was 
presently indicated. 

Logging —Logging operations in the region 
were in full swing, but the demand for bush- 
men was still mounting and few applicants 
were available for the work. It is reported 
that through lack of workers logging was prac- 
tically at a standstill in the Pembroke area, 
while in the Arnprior district 400 bushmen were 
required for sawmill production, which has 
been curtailed thirty per cent owing to labour 
shortage. Prisoners of war were being put in 
to solve the labour shortage on several of the 
larger limits, but the over-all logging picture 
showed that 5,000 men at Timmins, 3,000 at 
North Bay, 1,000 at Kapuskasing and 1,800 
at Sudbury were required for vital lumber 
work, with other districts asking for smaller 
(but still substantial) numbers—all alike 
reporting comparatively slight prospect of 
meeting requirements. Sawmills were affected 
in lesser degree. Some of the smaller ones 
had been forced to close when men were 
absorbed into larger mills, and some of these 
in turn had to close down temporarily because 
of lack of labour for loading and despatching. 

Manufacturing—The labour shortage in the 
manufacturing industries was reported as the 
most acute in this region, with the result that 
more and more female help was being em- 
ployed. In many instances employers were 
willing to train inexperienced assistants, and 
the services of women were being utilized for 
the first time in many new occupations. The 
return to school of many high school students 
who have been temporarily employed in in- 
dustry had increased the demand for labour, 
and many complaints have been received from 
employers of the slow-down in production due 
to manpower shortage. Unskilled labour was 
not obtainable in sufficient quantity and skilled 
workers were at a premium. Salvage com- 
panies were reported to be urgently in need 
or workers, with applicants scarce owing to 
the nature of the work and the rate of pay. 

In the manufacture of iron products, chiefly 
required for aeroplane equipment, the demand 
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for semi-skilled and unskilled workers has 
increased in all factories: skilled mechanics 
were also in great demand. Very few men 
were needed in the low priority textile indus- 
tries, but many women were required. Food 
factories, too, needed hundreds of female 
workers, and women have been supplied as 
painters, helpers and research laboratory testers 
in the pulp and paper plants. 

Constructton—In construction, as In manu- 
facturing, the labour supply has not met the 
demand in the Ontario region. The switch-over 
from agriculture has brought some reinforce- 
ments to the industry but not enough to relieve 
the situation to any appreciable extent. Air- 
port construction in various parts of the prov- 
ince has created a demand for carpenters and 
labourers. A certain shortage of unskilled 
labour was reported throughout the entire 
region but it assumed large proportions only 
in some localities and it was not an over-all 
lack of workers, as in manufacturing. 

Mining—Gold mining, in the low priority 
bracket, had no hope of securing men for 
its many existing vacancies. All available 
labourers were being directed to the fluorspar 
mines in the Madoc area, the mica mines at 
Perth and the Nickel Mines at Sudbury—all 
in the high priority group. Agriculturists in 
some instances were filling these urgent labour 
vacancies. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—In the prairie provinces har- 
vesting was proceeding according to schedule 
and crop conditions have been sufficiently 
varied to assure that adequate farm help was 
obtainable throughout the entire area with the 
co-operation of the military and local authori- 
ties. The demand for harvesters was partially 
met. by volunteers from Ontario, and while 
there was a serious shortage of harvest help 
reported in many districts of Saskatchewan, 
on the whole there seemed to be no severe 
labour shortage in this field. 

Logging —Until the harvesting in the western 
region was over, it was difficult to fill the 
requirements of the logging companies. There 
was an urgent demand for bushmen, loggers, 
pulpcutters, etc., with very few applicants for 
this work, but it was anticipated that this lack 
of labour would be rectified as soon as the 
crops were in and farmers were released for 
other activities. 

Mining —Among the low priority industries, 
an acute shortage was reported in the northern 
district gold mines: in fact, one mine has been 
forced to close down because of the increasing 
shortage of mine labour, which for some time 
had made operations difficult and now impos- 
sible. This action, while regrettable, would 
release men for employment with other mines 
presently experiencing labour difficulties. The 
gold mines were ekeing out the shortage of 
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manpower by the employment of more Indians, 
with fairly satisfactory results. 

In the coal mines farther south, transfers-in 
and releases of ex-coal miners from the armed 
forces have helped the labour situation, but 
coal production could be substantially in- 
creased if adequate housing for the men were 
available. There was still a strong demand 
for certified miners, with the referral of addi- 
tional unskilled labour awaiting the filling of 
these skilled requirements. The oil fields also 
needed far more men than were available, 
physically fit labourers being in great demand 
and the current supply meagre. 

Manufacturing—The return to school of 
students who had been engaged in vacation 
employment aggravated the shortage of labour 
in manufacturing. A large shipbuilding com- 
pany at Port Arthur was reported to be 
seriously affected by the shortage of skilled 
men in the metal trades, essential for ship 
construction. There was also a continuingly 
heavy demand for workers in the aircraft 
industry. 

Packing and steel plants were also having 
difficulty in securing men, although the short- 
age was not so drastic since men had begun 
to return from harvest operations. Canning 
factories were completing the season’s run and 
sugar factories, due to commence operations 
on September 20, were now busily engaging 
workers for the season. Woollen mills com- 
plained of the large turn-over of labour, due 
to girls leaving to obtain higher wages else- 
where. On the whole, the labour shortage in 
manufacturing was felt mest acutely in the 
food processing industry of the region. 

Construction.—Construction throughout the 
prairie provinces has been seriously handi- 
capped by the shortage of labour, with no 
prospect of obtaining the necessary workers. 
Contractors were, of course, anxious to push 
work to conclusion before the freeze-in, and 
it was hoped that the diversion of labour after 
the harvest would be of material assistance, 
as well as the completion of some projects 
well under way and the ensuing quick release 
of skilled workers for other jobs. Labourers 
were urgently needed throughout the region, 
especially in the areas of Steep Rock, Winni- 
peg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Calgary. 


Pacijic Region 

Agriculture—With the harvesting almost 
completed there has been very little lack of 
farm workers, except in the Duncan and 
Okanagan districts. In the former area volun- 
tary helpers and the women’s land army were 
meeting the problem of the potato crop, and in 
the Okanagan area the gathering of the fruit 
crop was still in full swing. With the picking 
of soft fruits past, the main harvest—apple 
picking—was under way. No serious labour 
difficulty was anticipated, although in Kelowna 
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many female orchard workers were proving 
unsuitable as pickers, making more workers 
per orchard a necessity. The one extensive 
demand for workers in the agricultural field 
was for year-round labour on dairy farms, 
and applicants for such work were very scarce. 


Logging—The requirements of the lumber 
camps were probably the most pressing 
throughout the entire Pacific region. Owing to 
fire hazards in the woods, one of the largest 
operators in the Nanaimo district had been 
forced to close down for three days, with 250 
to 300 men affected by the stoppage. Others 
were threatened with imminent closure or 
reduced operations if their labour requirements 
were not filled. Men on leave from the ser- 
vices were the only source of supply in sight, 
with the probability of the off-seasonal employ- 
ment of agricultural workers later on. Trans- 
portation difficulties were a deterrent factor 
and absenteeism in camps a grave problem, 
with which operators were unable to cope. In 
view of the shortage of log supplies sawmill 
production continued fairly stable with little 
call for labour. 


Mining—In the mining field, the problem 
of supplying labour for coal and base metal 
mines remained still unsolved. In several 
areas, it was apparent that the limit had been 
reached in the absorption of unskilled labour 
until further certified. coal miners were ob- 
tained. The cessation of operations of War- 
time Metals Corporation’s tungsten operation 
at Salmo, B.C., was expected to release 160 
men to be absorbed into other base metal 
industries. The shortage of housing accom- 
modation was one of the chief drawbacks in 
the placing of mine labour. 


Manufacturing—During the latter part of 
the month, the high priority war industries in 
the Pacific region were reported as being less 
exigent in their demands for men. The 
requirements of the Boeing Aircraft Company 
were still considerably in excess of the labour 
supply available and women from 18 to 60 
years were being taken by the company in 
large numbers to meet this pressing need. 
Skilled men released from any one plant on 
account of lessening requirements were at once 
placed elsewhere. 


Applications for Employment; 
August, 


wees the five week period July 30 to 

Sept. 2, 1948, reports received from Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
a loss of 14 per cent in the average daily 
placements effected when compared with those 
of the preceding four-week period July 2 to 
July 29, 1943, but a daily average gain of 225 
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Construction—Despite the extended period 
for launching cargo vessels, shipbuilding yards 
were still calling for experienced help, with 
very few suitable applicants responding. (In 
this respect 1t must be noted that since reports 
for September were compiled, there has been 
a complete reversal of the shipbuilding picture, 
with plans already being implemented to bring 
the work of the shipbuilding yards to a close 
when the contracts presently in hand are com- 
pleted.) As in manufacturing, the majority 
of high priority jobs in construction were being 
satisfactorily maintained, with less essential 
work suffering accordingly from the labour 
shortage. Vancouver, Victoria and Prince 
Rupert reported an urgent need for building 
labourers for civilian projects. 

Services—Two aspects of the labour situ- 
ation in the service industries continue to 
reflect acute shortage. Owing largely to the 
diversion, of female labour to essential war 
industries and to enlistment in the forces, all 
regions have reported that women for the 
professional and domestic services were prac- 
tically non-procurable. The demand for 
domestic servants and assistants in hotels, 
restaurants, laundries and hospitals far ex- 
ceeded the supply. Experienced stenographers 
and bookkeepers, too, were non-available. 

Transportation—The situation as regards 
transportation was likewise one of Canada- 
wide shortage. School reopening was a salient 
factor in this respect. Alike on the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Coast, there was an 
acute shortage of shipping crews, aggravated 
by the heavy labour turn-over. Many crew 
members were getting no time off, and ships 
short of crew were in danger of being with- 
drawn from an already overburdened trans- 
portation service. Section men and labourers 
for railway maintenance were at a premium 
and there was a heavy demand for bus drivers, 
etc., without any prospect of sufficient supply. 

Even with the transfer of labour across 
Canada from seasonal occupations to the year- 
round industries of war and peace time, the 
consensus of reports for all areas has made it 
clear that an over-all shortage of skilled and 
unskilled labour will continue to make heavy 
demands on Local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during the months ahead. 


Vacancies and Placements; 


1943 


per cent in comparison with the month of 
August, 1942. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada. It 
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will be seen from the graph that the trend of 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions took an upward course while the curve 
of placements in relation to applications 
showed a moderate decline. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications being 126-2 
during the five weeks ending September 2, in 
contrast with 112-8 during the previous four 
weeks, and 88-3 during the month of August, 
1942. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications, during the period under review, 
was 73:4 compared with 77:8 during the four 
weeks July 2 to July 29, 1948, and 53-6 during 
August last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the period July 30 
to September 2, 1943, was 10,841 compared 
with 10,650 during the preceding period ending 
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During the five weeks July 30 to September 
-2, 1948, the offices referred 256,781 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 189,214 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 185,226, of which 116,674 
were of men and. 68,552 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 3,988. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 206,260 for men and 118,973 for women, 
a total of 325,233, while applications for work 
numbered 257,661, of which 154,463 were from 
men and 103,198 from women. Reports for the 
four weeks July 2 to July 29, 1943, showed 
255,597 positions available, 226,622 applica- 
tions made and 176,311 placements effected, 
while in the month of August, 1942, there were 
recorded 83,027 vacancies, 94,018 applications 
for work and 50,360 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications————_—_— 


Vacancies - - - - 


Placements 








Pee 


aren 
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July 29, 1948, and with 3,194 during the month 
of August, 1942. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily 
by the offices during the five weeks ending 
September 2, 1943, was 8,588 compared with 
9,443 during the four weeks July 2 to July 
29, 1943, and with 3,617 during August last 
year. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the pericd 
under review was 6,807, of which 6,174 were 
in regular employment and 133 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, compared with a 
total daily average of 7,846 during the pre- 
ceding four weeks. Placements in August a 
year ago averaged 1,937 daily, consisting of 
1,692 in regular and 245 in casual employment. 








The following table gives placements effected’ 
by the offices, each year, from January, 1938,. 
to date :— 














PLACEMENTS 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals _ 

DOS 3 re tae toate 170,576 181,521 352,097 
198 en AE eS aE 223 , 564 182,527 406.091 
LOS DB geny dah eRe) Bern alee 226,345 12th, 457. 53, 802 
LOS mee platen earache 217,931 118,519 331,450 
TOSTNE, ake Meeer Raa eee Le 275,300 114,236 389,536 
193865 iy..2 cae cee 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1.98 Ot Peome. at terah ates ce any 242,962 141,929 384,882 
1940.5 RE te 320,090 155,016 475,106 
104 ike celen te aee e ao 316,168 191,595 07,763 
TY thes ibe ee aed Non alert 809,983 85,638 895,621 
1943 (85 weeks)....... 1,292, 653 38, 829 1,331,482: 
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Vacancies 
Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred 
during end of during to 
period period period |vacancies 

896 470 881 654 
563 293 685 478 
333 177 196 176 
11,819 14,331 9,418 9,082 
491 276 524 562 
450 437 139 141 
590 507 358 328 
1,014 127 217 210 
162 895 270 253 
4,142 6,445 2,703 2,972 
49 90 128 13 
706 1,568 303 166 
394 637 151 153 
1,016 1,010 1,183 1,099 
4] 681 96 74 
460 163 650 645 
82 65 80 74 
24 206 69 69 
1,164 ov2 1,355 1,223 
335 285 462 356 
407 411 448 418 
292 156 282 266 
8,100 7,832 75208 6,477 
505 253 470 397 
625 552 499 291 
212 ayia 340 595 
355 188 352 396 
107 236 174 212 
2,504 1,492 1,837 1,655 
170 54 168 159 
3,003 2,242 2,929 2,447 
350 658 179 113 
124 103 135 ett 
145 299 125 101 
96,254 85,397 74,148 72,385 
94 58 99 95 
112 63 185 89 
Sut 667 372 270 
302 182 387 311 
251 53 376 225 
213 903 125 114 
530 706 498 500 
834 1,189 960 927 
2,452 3,114 £52 1,580 
133 57 136 139 
172 145 172 185 
206 690 216 120 
673 140 789 671 
376 269 102 89 
146 150 142 159 
347 180 406 399 
1,391 1,129 1,140 1,007 
328 203 249 372 
1,380 777 1, 850 1,421 
1,615 1,364 1,084 1,231 
525 496 498 498 
376 77 424 424 
610 198 1,080 856 
1,194 867 974 884 
475 360 263 211 
217 41 282 353 
615 15304 1,143 1,105 
231 216 177 175 
462 587 297 258 
214 65 367 261 
251 36 366 240 
52,426 43,640 31,720 34,43 
29 6 80 29 
183 89 214 279 
814 765 644 734 
342 217 419 412 
5,561 7,409 6,128 5,215 
93 76 122 75 
587 473 996 1,087 
615 560 805 764 
70 67 71 70 
1,224 1,922 870 838 
259 236 104 Tih 
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le twtele.'v: «rev evara 


Casual 





Unplaced 
end of 
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Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


Regis- 
tered 

during 
period 


Referred 
to 
vacancies 


Applicants 


Placed 


Regular 


Casual 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


during end of 
period period 
347 121 
961 609 
761 245 
404 805 
464 198 
658 148 
448 1,753 
1,139 155 
NAS 22 775 
1,476 946 
326 102 
1,581 1,060 
1,519 1,989 
453 609 
4,380 4,418 
300 266 
128,717 $9,849 
90 89 
661 351 
1,075 614 
714 426 
1,694 1,987 
1,460 1,569 
336 138 
109 62 
873 34 
144 54 
347 505 
1,324 198 
94 128 
46 43 
153 636 
1,075 1,020 
1, 887 3,963 
867 1,089 
97 36 
245 140 
829 499 
7,807 4,944 
143 103 
315 180 
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121 61 
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448 270 
266 152 
255 215 
289 136 
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1,818 2,361 
803 320 
146 61 
580 310 
173 148 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1943 


1g ae in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are unem- 
ployed. because of sickness, or who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades are not 
regarded as being without work. As reports 
from unions making returns vary from month 
to month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment. is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only, 
to the organizations reporting. 


Returns were tabulated at the close’ of 
August from 2,335 labour organizations, having 
a total membership of 462,870 persons. Of 
these 1,950, or a percentage of -4 were listed 
as unemployed. This was the same percent- 
age as that shown in the preceding month. In 
August, a year ago, the percentage of union 
members without work was -9. The Dominion 
percentage of -4 was the lowest registered in 
any month in trade union records, which were 
begun on a quarterly basis in Dectesine?: 1915, 
and changed to a monthly report, as from 
January, 1919. This percentage was identical 
also, with that shown at the end of the second 
quarter in June, 1918, when employment stood 
at the highest point ever attained in any of 
the quarterly reports. Although the Dominion 
unemployment percentage remained un- 
changed, there were some fluctuations within 
the various groups. Union members in the 
building trades reflected a slightly higher 
employment level, as the percentage declined 
from 1-4 to 1-3, while in mining the percent- 
age of members listed as unemployed was up 
slightly from -5 to -7. In other large groups 
such as those of manufacturing and trans- 
portation, the percentages of -2 and -4, re- 
spectively, remained unchanged, while in 
organizations with smaller memberships, such 
as trade and services, the percentages of un- 
employed members stood, as in July, at full 
employment and °5 respectively. 


In table I, the unemployment. percentages 
are shown by provinces. As will be seen 
therein, these figures ranged from -1 per cent 
in Alberta to -7 per cent in Quebec. In 
Alberta there was a slight betterment, when 
compared with July, while in Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba the unemployment percentages 
remained unchanged. Union members in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia recorded minor employ- 
ment recessions. In comparison with the 
situation in August, a year ago, noteworthy 
expansions in work were reflected in New 


Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, while in 
Quebec and Ontario, likewise, there were 
appreciable employment advances. A slight 
betterment was observed in Saskatchewan, 
while in British Columbia the percentage of 
those without work was identical with that 
shown in August, 1942; in Nova Scotia, there 
was a minor recession in activity. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade unions in the 
largest city in each province with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. At the close 
of August, these figures ranged: from less than 
-1 per cent in Halifax to -6 per cent in 
Montreal. Slightly higher employment levels 
than those of July were observed in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. The unem- 
ployment percentages in Saint John and 
Edmonton remained unchanged, while in 
Regina and Vancouver, there were minor 
employment recessions. In comparison with 
conditions in August, a year ago, noteworthy 
employment increases were indicated in 
Winnipeg and Edmonton, while gains of lesser 
degree were reflected in reports received from 
Toronto, Regina, Halifax and: Montreal unions; 
in Saint John there was a minor betterment 
while in Vancouver the unemployment per- 
centage remained unchanged. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment from January, 1938, to date. 
The curve in August continued at the same 
level as in July, thus continuing to reflect the 
highest employment level of the year, to date. 
In comparison with August, 1942, the point 
of the curve was appreciably lower, thus 
indicating a rather substantial employment 
expansion since that period. 

For the manufacturing industries 843 reports 
were tabulated, having a combined member- 
ship of 266,514 persons, of whom 599, or a 
percentage of -2 were unemployed. This per- 
centage was identical with that of July; in 
August, 1942, the percentage of those with- 
out work was -5. In comparison with the 
situation in the preceding month, while the 
main percentage remained unchanged, there 
were fluctuations within the various trades. 
Due to improved conditions for leather 
workers, the employment level was substan- 
tially better for members in the animal prod- 
ucts division. As will be seen in table II 
this group percentage declined from 1-9 to °6 
Union members in the non-ferrous metal divi- 
sion were fully employed, in comparison with 
less than -1 per cent of inactivity in July, 
while in the vegetable products group, which 
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includes soft drink workers, cigar and tobacco 
workers and bakers and confectioners, condi- 
tions were very slightly improved, also. 
Among electric current employees, etc., and 
unclassified manufacturing workers, there were 
minor increases in work, while printing and 
publishing, papermakers and woodworkers 
unions reported the same percentages of unem- 
ployment as in the preceding month. Textile 
and carpet, rubber, clay, glass and stone and 
mineral products union members were reported 
as fully engaged at both dates. Slightly 
lower employment levels were reflected among 
garment workers and union members in the 
iron and steel trades, while for smaller organi- 
zations such as hat, cap and glove ‘and 
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no unemployment, either in July, 1943, or in 
August, a year ago. In the month under 
review, as in July, no unemployment was 
reflected in reports received’ from unions in 
New Brunswick, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, while in Nova Scotia there was a mod- 
erate contraction in available work. In com- 
parison with conditions in August, 1942, as in 
July, coal miners in each of the above prov- 
inces, with the one exception of Nova Scotia, 
indicated that the members were fully engaged 
at both dates. 

Reports were received covering 10,119 
workers in the metallic ores unions and 3.779 
members in the non-metallic minerals division. 
The percentages of unemployment in these 
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chemical products workers, also, there were 
minor decreases in work available. In com- 
parison with the situation in August, a year 
ago, an impressive expansion in work afforded 
was observed among unclassified manufactur- 


ing workers, while among union members in 


the animal products division and in the print- 
ing and publishing trades, employment levels, 
hkewise, were considerably higher. On the 
other hand, slight contractions in available 
work were reflected among garment workers 
and union members in the iron and steel 
trades. 

Returns were received from 60 unions of 
coal miners, having a total membership of 
20,180 persons, of whom 100, or a percentage 
of -5 were without work, as compared with 
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groups remained, as in July, at -3 and 3:3 
respectively. In comparison with conditions 
in August, 1942, no reports were tabulated for 
the metallic ores group during that period, 
while the percentage of unemployed members 
among non-metallic mineral workers was 4:5. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 207 reports having a combined 
membership of 34,633 persons. Of these 446, 
or a percentage of 1-3 were without work, in 
comparison with percentages of 1-4 in July 
and 3-3 in August, a year ago. In comparison 
with the preceding month, carpenters and 
joiners manifested a slightly higher employ- 
ment level, while for smaller groups, also, 
such as painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, hod carriers and 
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unclassified building workers and steam shovel 
men, there were minor increases in available 
work. The percentage of unemployment 
among bridge and structural iron workers 
remained unchanged, while wood, wire and 
metal lathers were fully engaged at both dates. 
On the other hand, slightly reduced activity 
was apparent among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, electrical workers andi granite and 
stonecutters. In comparison with conditions 
in August, 1942, a noteworthy employment 
expansion was in evidence among carpenters 
and joiners, while for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and hod carriers and unclassified 
building workers also, substantial increases in 
activity were apparent. With the exception 
of wood, wire and metal lathers, in which 
group, no unemployment was reported at 
either date, each of the remaining trades 
recorded minor increases in available work. 


In the transportation industries, 881 returns 
were tabulated, having a total membership of 
83,992 persons, of whom 314, or a percentage 
of -4 were without work. This percentage 
was identical with that of July, while the 
percentage of members without work in 
August, a year ago, was 1:2. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns constituted over 79 
per cent of the entire group membership, 
indicated a slightly higher employment level. 
The unemployment percentages for naviga- 
tion workers and street andi electric railway 
employees remained unchanged, while no 
unemployment was reported by teamsters and 
chauffeurs, at elther date. In comparison with 
the situation in August, a year ago, naviga- 
tion workers reflected noteworthy employment 
expansion, while the employment level for 
union members in the steam railway division 
was substantially higher also. As in the 
previous comparison, no change was indicated 
by street and electric railway employees, while 
again reports from teamsters and chauffeurs 
did not reflect any unemployment at either 
date. 

As will be seen in table II, the percentages 
of unemployment, as in July, remained very 
low among such groups as trade and services, 
of which the latter includes civic, hotel and 
restaurant, theatrical employees, barbers, sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, etc. In com- 
parison with conditions in August, a year ago, 
there was slightly less employment in the 
miscellaneous group; this was due mainly to 
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some recessions in activity for hotel and 
restaurant employees. 

Among lumber workers and loggers, no 
unemployment was reported which was the 
case also, in the previous month, and in 
August, 1942; the reports received from these 
workers covered 6 unions with 5,550 members. 
Among fishermen, full employment was re- 
corded, also, in comparison with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of -2 in July and -4 in 
August, a year ago. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942 inclusive 
and also, the percentage of unemployment for 
August of each year from 19382 to 1941, inclu- 
sive, and from August, 1942, to date. Table 
II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included 
in table I. 
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TABLE 11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, Northwest Territories 


and Yukon in 1943 


New Brunswick 


<b e New Brunswick Legislature, which 
opened on March 2 and closed on April 17, 
1943, enacted a law prohibiting fee-charging 
employment agencies, and amended Acts relat- 
ing to factories, steam boilers and workmen’s 
compensation. 


Factories and Steam Boilers 


A number of changes were made in the 
Factories Act passed in 1937 (Lasour GaAzxErTts, 
1937, page 13831) and the Act and amendments 
were proclaimed in force on September 15, 
1943, repealing the statute enacted in 1920. 
As amended, the 1987 Act defines a factory 
to include all places in which one or more 
persons are employed in handicraft or in 
manufacturing, preparing, repairing or con- 
ditioning goods for trade or sale. It also 
includes laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, these having been added this year. 

No child under 14 may be employed in a 
factory without the written authorization of 
the Minister of Health and Labour who is also 
given power to prohibit employment of boys 
and girls under 18 in factories where he con- 
siders the work to be dangerous or unwhole- 
some. Hours of employment for women and 
boys under 18 are limited to 9 per day and 54 
per week unless the Minister gives a written 
permit for their extension, which he may 
revoke at any time. The employer must keep 
posted a notice of the conditions on which the 
permit was granted and must keep a record of 
the overtime worked by each person. All em- 
ployees must. be allowed an hour for food and 
rest at the end of each six-hour period except 
where the eight-hour shift system is in effect 
when a full shift may be worked without inter- 
mission. Under a section added this year the 
employer must provide rest-room facilities 
satisfactory to the Minister. 

Little change has been made in the provi- 
sions for health and safety. These require 
cleanliness, proper space and_ ventilation, 
guarding of dangerous places and machinery, 
sufficient fire escapes, precautions against fire, 
and suitable chairs or seats for female em- 
ployees. Provision for inspection and posting 


of notices is also similar to that of the former 
Act. Except in cases of wilful and serious 
misconduct on the part of the employee, the 
employer is now made responsible for the 
enforcement of the section forbidding a woman 
or young person under 18 to work between the 
fixed and traversing part of any self-acting 
machine while it is in motion. 

Where an accident in a factory causes injury 
or death to a person unlawfully employed, the 
employer is liable to the same extent and in 
the same manner as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board would be if the person were 
lawfully employed. Formerly the employer 
was only liable in such cases if the employment 
was unlawful because the injured person was 
under age. The parent of a boy under 18 
employed contrary to the Act is now lable to 
a penalty unless the employment was without 
the parent’s consent, connivance or wilful 
default. Formerly this provision applied only 
to parents of children and young girls. 

Sections of the former Factories Act dealing 
with inspection of steam boilers and licensing 
of stationary engineers were omitted from 
the new statute, but a special Act dealing with 
these matters was passed in 1937 (LaBour 
GAZETTE, 1937, page 1331) and was amended at 
the recent session and proclaimed in force on 
September 15, 1943. This Act, as amended. 
provides for the appointment of a Board of 
Examiners of three members with at least ten 
years experience as stationary engineers and 
forbids any person not possessing a certificate 
of competency under the Act to operate a 
steam plant or steam boiler, except in emer- 
gencies, with « permit from the Minister of 
Health and Labour. It is also forbidden to 
employ any person not possessed of such a 
certificate. No person may use a boiler unless 
he has an inspection certificate issued under 
the Act or the boiler is insured in a company 
licensed under the Insurance Act. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council may make regulations 
classifying certificates, prescribing qualifica- 
tions of candidates, laying down rules for the 
construction and operation of boilers, and 
generally, for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act enables the Board to pay a 


lump sum in any case where it considers it 
would be to the advantage of the workman, 
instead of only in cases where the disability is 
ten per cent cr less. The amount to be paid, 
however, may not exceed what the Board con- 
siders the equivalent of that payable in respect 
of a ten per cent impairment of earning 
capacity, the balance of compensation, if any, 
being paid periodically. 


Private Employment Offices 


The Employment Agencies Act forbids the 
keeping of a fee-charging employment agency, 
under penalty of a fine not exceeding $25. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized, however, by Proclamation published in 
the Royal Gazette, to exempt any person or 
class of persons from the operation of the Act. 
Fee-charging employment agencies, with some 
exceptions, are now prohibited by provincial 
law in all provinces except Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island. 


Motor Vehicle Drivers 


A section which was added to the Motor 
Vehicle Act gives statutory effect to an Order 
in Council passed in June, 1942. This section 
enables the Department of Public Works, for 
the duration of the war, to issue a special 
driver’s licence to any male person 16 years of 
age and over who is engaged in an occupation 
requiring him to operate a motor vehicle and 
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whose competence is certified by a qualified 
person. The licence may only be issued with 
the consent of the parent or guardian and on 
the application of the employer, who must 
furnish proof of financial responsibility. The 
licence is only valid for operation of vehicles 
weighing not more than 10,000 pounds gross 
which belong tc the employer and are specified 
in the licence. 


Compulsory Labour for Fighting Forest Fires 


The Forest Fires Act was amended to make 
male persons between the ages of 16 and 65, 
instead of only those between 18 and 50, liable 
to be summoned to fight forest fires. As for- 
merly, trainmen, telegraphers and dispatchers 
on duty, doctors, and persons who are physi- 
cally unfit are exempt. 


Housing 

An Act to enable Municipalities to enter into 
Agreements in respect of Wartime Housing 
provides that where the Dominion Govern- 
ment or Wartime Housing Limited (a Crown 
Company), or both, undertake to provide hous- 
ing, school or other accommodation in the 
Province for employees of an industry, any 
municipality may enter into and carry out an 
agreement with them to provide services in 
respect of the undertaking and accept a fixed 
payment for such services. 

An amendment in the New Brunswick Hous- 
ing Commission Act, authorizes a housing 
commission to borrow for purposes of the Act 
up to $5 per capita of the population of the 
municipality instead of $2.50, as formerly. 


Yukon 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordi- 
nance, as amended, a workman who suffers 
partial disablement through loss of a member 
is entitled, in addition to the lump sum pro- 
vided in the Schedule for his specific injury, 
to be paid fifty per cent of his average daily 
wages while he is under treatment and until 
he is restored to fair health, but in no case for 
longer than twelve months. The waiting 
period was reduced from fourteen days to 
three. The clause was deleted which provided 
that where an injury developed or proved to 
entitle the workman to compensation other 
than that provided for temporary disability 
and the workman had been paid compensation 
for temporary disability, the amount so paid 
was to be deducted from the amount to which 


he became entitled. An employer is now 
exempt from liability to pay compensation or 
damages for an accident to a workman who is 
entitled to compensation for such accident 
under any United States law. 

An Ordinance to Prohibit Fee-charging Em- 
ployment Agencies forbids the keeping of such 
an agency, whether for profit or not, under 
penalty of a fine of $100 and in default of 
payment of fine a prison term not exceeding 
two months. 

An amendment in the Health Ordinance 
enables the Medical Health Officer to require 
any person who handles food in the course of 
sale, cooking or preparation, in a place other 
than a private dwelling, to submit to a medical 
examination. 
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Northwest Territories 


An Ordinance Respecting Employment 
Agencies, which was assented to February 9, 
1943, forbids any person, firm, corporation or 
association to keep a fee-charging employ- 
ment agency under penalty of a fine of $75 
and in default of payment of the fine a prison 
term not exceeding six months. 

Amendments in the Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Plant Ordinance were assented to on 
March 3. The inspector is required to set and 
seal the safety valve of every boiler, air 
receiver and refrigerating plant, test the pres- 
sure gauges of every pressure vessel and satisfy 
himself that the boiler or pressure vessel is 
safely installed. The master mechanic or chief 
engineer in charge of mechanical equipment 
or, failing such, the engineer operating the 
plant must keep a boiler record book giving full 
particulars of the condition of the boiler at the 


time of each cleaning and the book is to be 
open to inspection by the boiler inspector, 
at any time. The section enabling a second- 
class engineer to take charge of a steam or 
pressure plant of over 50 h.p. where two or 
more engineers are employed and a third 
class engineer to act as his assistant was 
amended to limit such arrangement to plants 
not exceeding 100 h.p. 


Correction 


In the summary of the National Physical 
Fitness Act in the September Lasour GaAzEeTTE 
at page 1294 the total amount which may be - 
expended by the Dominion Government in 
assistance to the provinces should have been 
given as $225,000, not $250,000. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Seamen—Unemployment Insurance—Housing—Licensing of Guides and 
Drivers in Alberta—British Columbia Minimum Wages—Projec- 
tionists and Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan— 
—Restaurant Workers in New Brunswick 


HE recent Orders in Council relating to 

labour supply, listed below, are sum- 
marized in the Man-power section of this 
issue. A consolidation and revision of the 
unemployment insurance regulations concern- 
ing contributions has been issued, and the 
benefit regulations have been amended slightly. 
The Department of Pensions and National 
Health has been authorized to provide free 
medical treatment for merchant seamen who 
have served in war zones. Another Order in 
Council restricts, in regard to Canadian ships 
under bareboat charter, the application of the 
schemes under which compensation is paid to 
seamen or their dependents for death, dis- 
ability, damage to effects or loss of remunera- 
tion due to enemy action. 


In the provincial field, Alberta has revised 
its regulations relating to drivers and chauffeurs 
under the Public Service Vehicle Act and also 
those concerning the licensing of guides’ under 
the Game Act. In addition, permission has 
been given to carry farm labour in trucks to 
and from work during the harvest season. In 
British Columbia, two additional classes of 
workers have been exempted from the over- 
time provisions of the minimum wage order 
governing the logging industry. New Bruns- 
wick has made regulations to ensure sanitary 
conditions in restaurants. Revisions of the 
regulations under the Workmen’s Compensa-: 
tion (Accident Fund) Act and the Theatres 
and Cinematographs Act in Saskatchewan 
have been issued. 


Dominion 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


New regulations relating to contributions and 
minor amendments in the regulations con- 
cerning benefits were gazetted on September 3, 
1943. The contribution regulations rescind the 
original regulations issued in May, 1941, and 
amendments (Laspour Gazette, 1941, page 633; 
1942, pages 59, 1046, 1443; March and May, 
1943, pages 350, 688). A summary of these 
regulations was given in the revised handbook, 
Information for Employers, which was issued 


last February. The new regulations are ar- 
ranged in different order and a number of 
changes have been made to give effect to 
the recent amendments in the Act (Lasour 
Gazette, Sept., 1948, page 1268), and to 
simplify administrative procedure. The new 
Contribution Regulations are divided into five ' 
parts: Coverage, Computation of Contribu- 
tions, Payment of Contributions, Records of 
Contributions, General. They also contain ‘ 
tables of contributions and of deductions. 
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CoNTRIBUTION REGULATIONS 


Coverage (Part 1). The amended Act covers 
all workers earning $2,400 or less, instead of 
$2,000 as before, and in addition, all those 
whose remuneration exceeds $2,400 if they are 
paid an hourly, daily or weekly rate, or a piece 
rate including a mileage or other rate. In 
cases where it is difficult to estimate the yearly 
remuneration, the earnings of the worker or of 
other persons in the same job during the 
previous year are to be considered. However, 
workers in an excepted employment listed in 
Part II of Schedule I of the Act, or specially 
exempted are not covered. The Commission 
has power under the Act to declare classes of 
workers non-insurable in order to remove 
anomalies, to prevent duplicate payment of 
contributions for workers subject. to the Acts of 
more than one country, or to deal with persons 
in insurable employment to an inconsiderable 
extent; and also to remove anomalies by de- 
claring classes of workers insurable. This 
power had been used to bring under the Act 
a number of special groups such as temporary 
government employees, persons whose earnings 
exceeded $2,000 due to war conditions, and 
miners, building tradesmen, and railway em- 
ployees whose earnings fluctuated about the 
$2,000 mark. However, the amendments in 
the Act have automatically brought these 
groups under the Act and the special pro- 
visions relating to them in the regulations have 
been repealed. Special provisions continue in 
effect for certain other groups such as life- 
insurance agents (excluding officers and 
salaried employees of an insurance company), 
who are declared excepted from the Act. 
Another regulation stipulates that persons 
partly in insurable and partly in non-insurable 
employment under the same employer may 
be covered if their employer registers consent, 
unless such persons are employed for 15 con- 
secutive weeks in non-insurable employment. 
Persons employed in insurable employment 
by one or more employers, but less than four 
hours a day for each of them, and those not 
available for insurable employment more than 
two days a week may secure a Certificate 
of Excepted Employment. The first employer 
of the day is usually deemed to be the em- 
ployer for contribution purposes, but employers 
may agree that one shall pay the contributions 
and be re-imbursed by the others on a pro rata 
basis, or, in the absence of such an agreement, 
the Commission may designate any one em- 
ployer to pay the contributions. 


Stipulations are also laid down in regard 
to the manner of applying for Certificates of 
Exemption, which are issued to seasonal 
workers not ordinarily employed in other 
insurable employment who wish to be relieved 
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of the obligation to pay their own share of the 
contributions. Both Certificates of Exemption 
and Certificates of Excepted Employment are 
to be valid for the period specified therein 
unless the holder’s circumstances change so as 
to make him ineligible for one. 

By an agreement between Canada and the 
United States, in force since April 12, 1942 
(Schedule A to the regulations), provision is 
made to avoid duplicate payment of contribu- 
tions in respect of workers who might other- 
wise be subject to unemployment insurance 
acts in both countries, and for the taking of 
claims for benefit in one country on behalf 
of the other. Workers not covered by this 
arrangement who are employed outside of 
Canada for a period exceeding eight months by 
an employer in Canada and were insured 
before leaving the country, are, generally 
speaking, excepted from the Act. In the case 
of workers living in Canada and insured under 
the laws of a foreign country for work done 
outside of Canada,. contributions must be 
paid only on earnings for work done in 
Canada; but workers resident outside of 
Canada and insured under the law of another 
country for work performed in Canada are not 
covered by the Canadian Act. 


Computation of Contributions (Part II) — 
New provisions in this Part give effect to the 
amendments in the Act authorizing the Com- 
mission to determine the value of board, 
lodging, living quarters or other non-pecuniary 
remuneration in order to determine a worker’s 
earnings for contribution purposes, and giving 
it power to determine the contributions pay- 
able by an employer who fails to keep ade- 
quate records, by taking 3 per cent of the 
total remuneration paid by him, 

In general, six unemployment insurance con- 
tributions are to be paid by workers and 
employers for each full working-week. For 
workers paid monthly or semi-monthly, con- 
tributions may be made either for the actual 
number of days worked or for 26 or 13 days 
respectively in each pay-period. If a worker 
does not work on every working day in a 
pay-period, contributions are to be paid either 
for the number of days actually worked or 
for the number of days for which he is paid, 
whichever is the greater. 

Provision is also made in the regulations 
for determining the number of contributions 
payable in the case of workers whose daily 
period of employment extends over midnight, 
and in the case of those whose working-week 
is normally less than six days but whose daily 
hours are often abnormally long, and for rail- 
way employees paid on a mileage basis. 

Payment of Contributions (Part Ill) —Now 
included in this Part are regulations concern- 
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ing methods of payment, amount of payment, 
time for payment and refunds of contributions. 
A number of provisions have been simplified. 
The scheme for paying contributions in bulk, 
formerly confined to employers of at least 500 
workers, has been made available to all em- 
ployers.- Employers desiring to pay contribu- 
tions by bulk payments at stated intervals 
must agree to maintain records in a form 
approved by the Commission, to furnish a 
deposit equal to the estimated amount of the 
contributions payable by him, to submit a 
certified contribution statement at the end of 
each insurance year for each employee, to 
place a similar statement in the insurance 
book of each worker who leaves their employ 
during the year, and to supply any other 
information requested by the Commission. 
The tables in Schedule B have been added to 
the regulations to simplify computation of 
the amount of contributions payable by em- 
ployers using meters or the bulk-payment 
scheme. These tables are also to be used in 
calculating the deductions to be made from 
workers’ wages for their contributions. Pro- 
vision is made for adjusting deductions from 
wages when fractions of a cent are involved. 
‘Employers using stamps will continue to 
determine the amount of their contributions 
by means of the tables in the Second Schedule 
to the Act. Provision has also been made for 
the payment of contributions in cases of 
adjustment through the use of an adjustment 
form. 

Contributions may, therefore, now be paid 
either by unemployment insurance stamps, 
meters, bulk payment or adjustment forms. 
Employers using stamps must apply to the 
Commission for a licence to purchase stamps 
and for a registration number which is used 
for identification purposes and in cancelling 
the stamps affixed to a worker’s book or card. 
Stamps may be sold only by the Post Office 
Department or other authorized persons and 


unused stamps may be rebought by the 
Commission. It is an offence to deface a 
stamp intentionally. Permission to use a 


metering device must be obtained from the 
Commission and detailed stipulations are laid 
down to prevent the improper use of such 
devices. 

Refunds will be granted to both workers 
and employers in cases where contributions 
have been paid and wage deductions made 
under the erroneous belief that a worker was 
covered by the Act, but any benefit paid to 
the worker must be deducted from the refund. 
Expenses of adjusting cases may also be 
deducted. Time limits are set for applications 
for refunds and a new clause implements the 
amendment in the Act declaring that a mini- 
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mum of 50 cents must be involved. Inspectors 
of Insurance Revenue are authorized to make 
adjustments in the case of employers making 
over-payments or under-payments of contribu- 
tions if not more than $5 is involved. 

Contributions must be paid within 72 hours 
of the worker’s pay-day, but when a worker 
leaves his employment all unpaid contribu- 
tions must be paid immediately. Contribu- 
tions for workers receiving no _ pecuniary 
remuneration or less than 90 cents a day must 
be paid at least once a week or at some other 
stated interval specified by the Commission. 
The employer pays both the worker’s and his 
own contributions in such cases. A new clause 
stipulates that an employer who is behind in 
his payments must pay his arrears within 24 
hours of a request by an officer of the 
Commission. 

Contribution Records (Part IV) —Contribu- 
tions made on behalf of each worker must be 
recorded in insurance books or on insurance 
cards by employers using stamps or meters, on 
contribution statement by employers making 
bulk payments, or on adjustment forms by 
employers adjusting contributions. A new 
clause declares that insurance cards may be 
used only by employers designated by the 
Commission. An employer must -obtain an 
insurance book from the nearest Local Office 
for each insurable employee who does not 
deliver one to him when hired. Application 
for the book must be made within 72 hours 
after the employee commences work but those 
making bulk payments need not apply for 
the book until the last day on which the 
worker performs services for them. On separa- 
tion from employment, an employer must give 
the worker his insurance contribution records 
in the form of an insurance book, card or 
statement not later than the day after the 
last day on which the employee worked for 
that employer. When a worker dies, or is 
unlikely to resume insurable employment 
immediately, the records must be sent to the 
nearest Local Office by the employer within 
a week after the worker leaves his employ. 
If a worker is himself in possession of his 
records when he dies, becomes permanently 
incapacitated or enters non-insurable employ- 
ment, he or his relatives must deliver his 
records to the nearest Local Office. Employers 
are to receive receipts from Local Offices or 
workers when they give up a worker’s con- 
tribution records. The employer is respon- 
sible for the custody of the records of all 
persons in his employ and must produce them 
for inspection by any officer of the Commis- 
sion or by an employee. The latter thas the 
right to inspect his contribution records at 
reasonable times but not more than twice a 
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month, The Commission may require that 
all contribution records be returned to the 
nearest Local Office at the end of the fiscal 
year or at any other time and officers of the 
Commission may take possession of any con- 
tribution records. When insurance records 
are lost, destroyed, or defaced, duplicate 
records may be issued by the Commission 
and a charge of $1 may be made but the 
Commission may refuse to trace the record of 
a worker’s contributions if the insurance num- 
ber of the worker is not supplied. 

General (Part V)—Employers and workers 
are forbidden to make alterations on contribu- 
tion records except to note changes of address, 
although the former regulations also  per- 
mitted them to change the name in case of 
marriage. Employers myst post notices for 
the information of their employees at the 
request of the Commission. The information 
obtained by the Commission from. employers 
and workers is to be treated as confidential 
but the Commission has authority to divulge 
such facts as are necessary to an insured 
person claiming benefit, to publish information 
relating to employees of the Commission and 
statistical data and other facts not relating to 
any particular person, and to supply informa- 
tion to any Government Department or any 
Court dealing with a case involving interpreta- 
tion of the Act or regulations. The penalty 
clauses in the old regulations prescribing a 
maximum fine of $50 for specific offences have 
been replaced by a general penalty clause 
which provides for a maximum fine of $250 
or imprisonment up to three months or both 
for violations of the regulations. 


BENEFIT REGULATIONS 


The Benefit Regulations were fully sum- 
marized in the 1942 Lasour Gazerrs, page 196. 


Certain minor amendments have been made . 


in Part II, which deals with application for 
benefit, by an Order im Council of September 3 
(P.C. 6951). 

Under the regulations, persons with depend- 
ents on applying for benefit are required to 
submit a declaration by a “responsible person” 
or persons to the effect that the husband, wife 
or child of the claimant actually is dependent 
on him. A list of “responsible persons” was 
included in the regulations but an amendment 
eliminates this list and declares that a 
responsible person is anyone designated as 
such by the Commission. 

Another amendment adds a new regulation 
relating to the clauses in the Act which 
stipulate that an applicant for benefit must 
have been in insurable employment for at 
least 180 days in the two years immediately 
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preceding the date of the claim, unless he was 
incapacitated for work, employed in an ex- 
cepted employment or employed in business 
on his own account for any period during the 
two years. In that case, the two-year period is 
extended by the length of the time the worker 
was incapacitated, in excepted employment or 
running his own business, provided that the 
total period does not exceed four years. The 
new section in the regulations declares that 
the Commission is to prescribe the form and 
manner in which applicants must submit proof 
that they were incapacitated, in excepted em- 
ployment or carrying on their own business 
during any period in the two years. 


Another new regulation gives effect to the 
amendment in the Act authorizing Insurance 
Officers appointed by the Commission to dis- 
allow claims and in certain cases to declare 
persons ineligible for benefit for a period not 
exceeding six weeks on four grounds which 
were formerly forbidden as grounds for dis- 
allowance by Insurance Officers. Insurance 
Officers must notify the claimant when they 
disallow a claim and advise the claimant of his 
right of appeal to a tripartite court of referees 
appointed under the Act. The regulation also 
stipulates that the Commission may determine 
the benefit claims and questions which an 
Insurance Officer may deal with and may 
lay down the procedure to be followed by such 
Officers in considering claims and questions. 

A final amendment stipulates that in cases 
where money is payable out of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund to any person resident 
in the United States, as authorized by an Order 
in Council passed last. March (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1943, page 688), payment is to be made 
subject to such conditions as the Commission 
may determine. 


Seamen 


Free Medical Treatment. Under the terms 
of Order in Council P.C. 164/6991 passed Sep- 
tember 4 under the War Measures Act, free 
medical treatment is now available for mer- 
chant seamen on a parity with that offered to 
persons discharged from the Armed Forces for 
non-pensionable disabilities. All seamen on 
ships of Canadian registry and all Canadian 
seamen on mnon-Canadian ships operating in 
war zones are eligible for treatment for any 
non-pensionable sickness or disability incurred 
while serving on such ships. The Order does 
not apply to seamen eligible to receive free 
medical treatment under Part V of the Canada 
Shipping Act. The latter makes provision for 
free medical treatment for seamen employed 
on any ship paying the duty levied on most 
ships entering Canadian ports, but a seaman 
is not eligible for such treatment if he arrives 
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in Canada otherwise than on the ship to which 
he belongs. The new Order in Council 1s 
designed to provide treatment for indigent 
and disabled seamen returning to Canada after 
service in war zones. 

Treatment will be given in Canada only and 
will be provided by the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. It must be author- 
ized within 12 months from the date on which 
the seaman terminated his service, and the 
period of treatment may not exceed 18 
months. The Order is effective from May 1, 
1943. 

Compensation Schemes. By Orders in Council 
P.C. 163/6991 and P.C. 1838/7590, passed Sep- 
tember 4 and October 1 under the War 
Measures Act, non-Canadian seamen on ships 
of Canadian registry or licence chartered on 
a bareboat basis are no longer eligible for 
compensation under the Orders in Council 
providing for compensation to seamen (or 
their dependents) who suffer death, disability, 
damage to personal effects or loss. of 
remuneration cue to enemy action (Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1942, pages 691, 1173, April and July, 
1943, pages 527, 1031). These Orders apply to 
all seamen on ships of Canadian registry 
or licence, to Canadian seamen on non-Cana- 
dian ships certified by the Transport Con- 
troller to be engaged in essential war work 
on behalf of the British Commonwealth 
or its allies, and to Canadian salt-water fisher- 
men. At present many Canadian ships are 
being chartered on a bareboat basis by 
foreign charterers with the result that the 
crews of such ships may become eligible for 
compensation under schemes set up by the 
country in which the charterer resides. In 
order to “avoid inequalities by reason of 
variations in the provisions of the various 
authorities but to retain the rights of Cana- 
dian nationals serving on the aforesaid ships,” 
it has been decided to declare that all ships 
of Canadian registry or licence under bare- 
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boat charter to any charterer resident out- 
side Canada are to be considered ships of non- 
Canadian registry or licence for the purposes 
of determining the eligibility of any person to 
recelve compensation under the Canadian 
scheme. 

Housing 


Additional centres have been included in the 
Government’s scheme for relieving the housing 
shortage by converting large houses into apart- 
ments (LABourR GAzETTE, Sept., 19438, page 
1295). An Order in Council passed September 
20 (P.C. 73824) under the War Measures Act 
extends the scheme to the cities of Windsor, 
Sarnia, Halifax, Moncton, Saint John, Edmon- 
ton and Calgary and the municipalities con- 
tiguous to them. 


Other Orders in Council 


The following Orders in Council are sum- 
marized in the Manpower Section, page 1333: 
P.C. 6625, Sept. 1, and P.C. 7260, Sept. 16, 
amending the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations (Lasour Gazette, Jan., 


- 1943, page 19) in regard to labour turnover in 


“designated establishments” and direction into 
essential employment; P.C 6990, Sept. 7, 
amending the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations (LAaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1943, page 153) in a number of 
matters; P.C. 6632, Sept. 7, as amended by 
P.C. 7261, Sept. 16, preventing coal-delivery 
men from being called up for military service 
or enlisting voluntarily without the permission 
of a Selective Service Officer; P.C. 6797, Sept. 
15, amending P.C. 6434 (Laspour GAZETTE, 
Sept., 1943, page 1213) regarding the remunera- 
tion of soldiers employed on farms; National 
Selective Service Orders No. 10, Sept. 10, and 
No. 11, Sept. 21, declaring that P.C. 6625 does 
not apply to females or to construction workers 
unless specially. designated. 


Provincial 


Alberta Game Act 


New regulations gazetted on August 31 under 
this Act revise the provisions relating to the 
examination and licensing of Class A and 
Class B guides and establish a third classifica- 
tion for which no examination is required. 
Class B guides may only act as assistants to 
Class A guides, and Class C guides are limited 
to employment by persons hunting game 
birds. A Class C guide may act for a maxi- 
mum of five persons on a trip but the other 
two classes may act for only two. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act 


A special regulation gazetted August 31 de- 
clares that the carrying of farm labourers on 
trucks to and from work during the harvest 
season is to be considered as necesary during 
the present emergency and is therefore permis- 
sible under the Public Service Vehicles Act. 
The Act forbids the carrying of passengers mm 
any truck operated as a public service or 
commercial vehicle except in emergencies un- 
less the passengers gre members of the owner’s 
family or are employees of the truck owner 
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or of the owner of livestock being transported 
in the truck. | 

New general regulations under the Act, as 
revised in 1942, were gazetted September 15, 
rescinding regulations passed in 1940 and 
amendments (LABouR GAZETTE, 1940, page 446; 
1941, page 691). There has been no change 
in the provisions limiting the hours of drivers 
of publie service vehicles carrying pasesngers 
to the maximum permitted by the Alberta 
Hours of Work Act—nine a day and 54 a 
week except in special cases. Hours must be 
recorded in a log-book carried by the driver. 
As before, owners of passenger-carrying 
vehicles or holders of a liveryman’s certificate 
may be required to file lists of their drivers 
with the Highway Traffic Board and to notify 
the Board of all dismissals and the reasons 
therefor. Candidates for a chauffeur’s licence 
are still required to furnish medical certifi- 
cates. Temporary chauffeur’s permits may be 
issued for a specified period to employees of 
specified employers provided that the parent 
or guardian of the applicant endorses the ap- 
plication form and the vehicles are covered by 
satisfactory public liability and property 
damage insurance. Applicants for temporary 
certificates must have a driver’s licence and 
may be required to take a special driver’s test 
in addition. A fee of $3 a year is required for 
a chauffeur’s licence but it is reduced to $1 for 
employees of the Alberta government, and 
drivers of school vans, who must have a 
chauffeur’s licence, are exempt from the fee. 
The fee for temporary permits is 50 cents for 
periods of six months or less and $1 for a 
period of a year. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 1 (1943) governing the logging in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazerre, Aug., 19438, page 1173) 
has been amended by Order 1A (1948) gazet- 
ted September 23. The amendment adds two 
groups to the list of persons exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the Order: emergency 
fire-fighters, and boatmen when employed on 
a monthly basis. 


New Brunswick Public Health Act 


New Restaurant Regulations designed to 
prevent the contamination of food were gazet- 
ted September 15. They require restaurant 
employees to wear clean clothes and keep 
their hands clean when handling food or 
equipment. No person suffering from a com- 
municable disease may be employed in or 
about a restaurant nor may any person be 
employed while there is a communicable 
disease in his home except with the written 
permission of 1 District Medical Health officer. 
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Employers must provide adequate hand- 
washing facilities for workers, including warm 
water, soap and individual towels. Toilet 
facilities must be clean, well-lighted and venti- 
lated, and lavatories may not open directly 
into any room where food is handled or stored. 
Other provisions of the regulations relate to 
the ventilation, lighting and cleanliness of 
rooms, waste disposal, refrigeration, water 
supply and the cleansing and bactericidal treat- 
ment of utensils and equipment. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs 
Act 


Following the revision of this Act in 1940, 
new regulations governing theatres, public 
halls, moving-picture machines, operators, 
itinerant exhibitors, film exchanges and censors 
were gazetted September 7, replacing regula- 
tions issued in 1931. The new regulations 
are a revision and consolidation of the former 
ones with their amendments (Lasour Gazer, 
1931, page 658; 1941, page 1271; 1942, page 
799). 


The minimum age for motion-picture ma- 
chine operators has been reduced from 18 to 
17 but applicants for an apprentice’s licence 
must still be 18 unless the Minister uses the 
discretionary power granted to him by the 
regulations to issue licences to applicants over 
16 but under 18 in cases of necessity. Under 
the former regulations, applicants for a first- 
class operator’s licence were required to serve 
as a second-class operator under a first-class 
operator for at least 20 hours a week for three 
months. The new regulations omit the stipu- 
lation in regard to minimum weekly hours 
but still require the three months’ service. 
The other provisions relating to operators have 
not been changed. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


A new consolidation of the regulations under 
this Act was gazetted on September 7, replacing 
regulations issued in 1941 and _ subsequent 
amendments (Lasour GazetTTs, 1941, pages 139, 
1271; 1942, pages 588, 799). They became 
effective September 30. 


There has been one change in the list of 
industries excluded from the Act. An amend- 
ment in 1942 had substituted “commercial fly- 
ing” for “all operations in connection with 
flying machines except the manufacture there- 
of” in the list, but the new regulations revert 
to the original wording. The other general 
regulations, the revised medical regulations 
and the schedule of medical, surgical and X-ray 
fees remain unchanged. 
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Decisions of The Labour Court of Ontario 


Court, Finding that Agreement With Employ- 
ees’ Association was Ratified by Workers, 
Refuses Certification of Trade Union 


A case in which a local of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
applied to be certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for the hourly-rated employees 
of Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, was decided 
by Mr. Justice Kelly on September 4. The 
Atlas Workers Independent Union intervened 
and also applied to be certified. The Court 
refused to certify the applicant union on the 
ground that « valid agreement had already 
been entered into between the company and 
the intervener, It also refused to certify the 
intervener. 


The applicant union began organizing the 
plant in December, 1942.. The evidence showed 
that as a result, some of the employees started 
to organize an independent association. <A 
meeting called by the existing welfare associ- 
ation rejected a proposal to amend its con- 
stitution to permit it to act as a collective 
bargaining agent. This meeting was held on 
the company’s premises during working hours, 
the employees who attended did not suffer 
deductions from pay for the time spent there 
and the General Manager of the company 
addressed the meeting. At a second meeting 
the General Manager again spoke. According 
to the applicant union he offered proposals for 


future organization but his own evidence, 


which was accepted by the Court, was to 
the effect that he attended to answer questions. 
Subsequently an organization was formed and 
a constitution drawn up. The applicant 
claimed that foremen were active in organiz- 
ing the association. 


On April 21, an agreement was signed by 
representatives of the company and the associ- 
ation The company had at first refused to 
negotiate until there was evidence that the 
association represented a majority, but the 
General Manager stated that he was ultimately 
satisfied of this through personal contact and 
by an affidavit of two of the officers who swore 
that they believed they represented a majority. 
The agreement was endorsed at a meeting 
which was attended by about 70 of the 2,500 
employees. 


Meanwhile the applicant union had con- 
tinued its organizing activity and on April 30 
it applied for a board of conciliation and 
investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. An Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner appointed by the Do- 
minion Department of Labour, conducted a 
vote on June 16 at which 1,383 out of a 


possible 2,480 ballots were cast, 1,263 for the 
applicant and 110 for the intervener with 10 
being spoiled. The company, however, had 
withdrawn its permission to hold the vote and 
refused to recognize its results. 

The company in turn took a vote on July 12 
to determine if its employees supported the 
agreement it had just concluded. The vote 
was supervised by a firm of chartered account- 
ants and of the 1,543 votes cast, 820 were in 
favour of the agreement, 701 against and 22 
ballots were spoiled. 2,380 employees were 
eligible to vote. The applicant union had 
urged its members either to refrain from voting 
or to vote “no”. 

The Court held that the agreement entered 
into between the company and the intervening 
association barred the applicant’s claim for 
certification. It rejected the applicant’s con- 
tention that the intervener was improperly 
influenced by the company, holding that the 
evidence fell far short of proving this and that 
“at most, the only inference that could be 
taken . . . is that the management may have 
favoured the organization of the Independent 
Union [intervener] preferably to the organiza- 
tion among its employees of the applicant.” 
On the question of whether or not the majority 
of the employees supported the agreement, the 
Court held that the meeting of about 70 
employees at which the agreement was 
oniginally endorsed was completely inadequate 
as an indication of the. workers’ views. The 
vote subsequently conducted by the company, 
however, was accepted by the Court as suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the workers 
endorsed the agreement. The Court found 
that the company took all reasonable pre- 
cautions to ensure secret balloting and gave 
all workers a chance to indicate their opinions. 
In its view “those refraining from voting were 
either in favour of the agreement or were so 
indifferent as to the result of the vote as to 
signify that they were quite willing to be 
bound by the majority of those voting.” The 
approval signified in this vote was held to 
relate back to the date of execution of the 
agreement. 

The agreement had been in operation for 
four months and was to be effective for the 
“comparatively short term” of one year. The 
employees, having taken advantage of it, 
could not now ask for a new union and a 
new agreement Moreover, there was evidence 
that the grievance committee established 
under the agreement was active and letters 
from the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
complimenting the company on its production 
indicated that the employees were satisfied 
with working conditions. 
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In view of the fact that the vote at which 
the workers endorsed the agreement was not 
taken until the present. proceedings were pend- 
ing, it was held that the dismissal of the 
application would be without prejudice to a 
further application six months after the date 
of judgment. Local 623, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America v. 
Atlas Steels Ltd., Sept. 4, 1943. 


Vote Ordered in Massey-Harris Plant at 
Toronto 


On September 13 Mr. Justice Barlow ordered 
a vote to be taken to determine if the hourly- 
rated employees of Massey-Harris Company 
Lid., wished to be represented for the purpose 
of collective bargaining by the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. The union had applied 
to be certified and the Industrial Council of 
the Employees of Massey-Harris Company 
Ltd., had intervened. The Court decided that 
the evidence adduced by the applicant to 
show that it represented a majority of the 
employees was sufficient to entitle it to a vote, 
though not to certification without a vote. 


A preliminary question was decided by the 
Court on September 7. The intervener moved 
the dismissal of the application on the grounds 
that the applicant, which was an international 
union, was not a trade union or other associ- 
ation of the company’s employees within the 
meaning of the Act and that no constitution of 
an association had been filed as required by the 
‘Act. The Court, however, held that the 
applicant was in fact a collective bargaining 
agency as defined by the Act:— 


The applicant is a trade union. It claims 
to represent a majority of the employees of 
the respondent. It would be too narrow an 
interpretation of the Collective Bargaining 
Act to hold that certification of an applicant 
as the collective bargaining agency could only 
be made of a local of the employees of the 
respondent. If I were to so hold, it would 
prevent craft unions from making application 
for certification. Sec. 1 (b) of the Act defines 

“collective bargaining agency” as “Any trade 
union or other association of employees which 
has bargaining collectively amongst its 
objects.” The Applicant is a trade union, 
and comes within Sec. 1 (6 


The main point to be decided before a vote 
could be ordered was whether or not an 


agreement entered into on November 4, 1942, | 


between the company and the intervener was 
a bar to certification. In 1919 an Industrial 
Council was set up in the Toronto works of 
Massey-Harris Company Ltd., 
to provide effective communication and 
means of contact between the employees and 


management on matters pertaining to indus- 
trial relations so as to establish those rela- 
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tions upon a definite and durable basis of 
mutual understanding and confidence and to 
promote the common welfare. 


This Council, which consisted of an equal 
number of representatives of workers and 
management, was directed by its constitution 
to consider questions of policy relating to 
wages, hours, employment and working con- 
ditions, works practice and rules, safety and 


prevention of accidents, sanitation and health, 
and other similar matters of mutual interest. 


There had never been a written agreement, 
however, between the employees and the com- 
pany until November 5, 1942, when the 
employee representatives on the Industrial 
Council, calling themselves the Industrial 
Council of the Employees of Massey-Harris 
Ltd., entered into an agreement with the 
company. 

It was admitted that the agreement was not 
submitted to the employees generally for an 
expression of opinion The respondent and 
intervener argued, however, that the employee 
representatives on the Council, who were 
elected every six months by the workers in the 
plant, were empowered to enter into such an 
agreement. 

The Court rejected this argument. It found 
it impossible, after taking into account the 
purpose for which the Council was formed 
and the way in which it operated, to conclude 
that the employee representatives were elected 
for the purpose of acting as bargaining agents 
of the employees. Moreover, there was 
evidence that the employee representatives 
were not entirely independent of the manage- 
ment, both because they were elected to a 
council on which the management was entitled 
to equal representation and because all ex- 
penses, including that of printing the agree- 
ment in quetsion, were borne by the company, 

In order for the agreement to stand it 
must be found that the employee repre- 

sentatives were elected as, and in fact did 

become, the agents of the employees for the 


purpose of bargaining and entering into the 
said agreement on behalf of the employees. 


In regard to the question of who should be 
allowed to vote, the respondent company and 
intervener made two suggestions, first, that 
employees who were absent on military service 
should be allowed to vote since they were 
eligible for re-instatement, and second, that 
a separate vote should be taken of the workers 
who had been employed by the company for 
more than a year. Both suggestions were 
rejected by the Court on the ground that. they 
were impracticable, and, in the case of the 
second, that it might lead to discrimination 
as far as this particular vote was concerned 
and that in any case it would not be helpful 
in finally determining the matter. The usual 
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direction was made prohibiting organizing 
activity and electioneering while the vote was 
pending. United Automobile, Atrcraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
v. Massey-Harris Company Ltd. (1943) On- 
tario Weekly Notes 571. 


Vote Refused When Applicant Fails to Give 
Reasonable Evidence that it Represents 
Majority 


On September 17 Mr. Justice Barlow rejected 
the application of both the Victoria Em- 
ployees’ Independent Union, Canadian Furnace 
Ltd. (Applicant) and a local of the United 


Steelworkers of America (Intervener) for cer-- 


tification as the collective bargaining agency 
for the employees of Canadian Furnace Ltd., 
Port Colborne. He held that neither party 
had produced sufficient evidence to lead to 
the presumption that it represented the ma- 
jority of the workers and that therefore there 
was no justification for incurring the expense 
which a representation vote would. involve. 
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Sec. 13 (1) of the Act provides that a col- 
lective bargaining agency claiming to represent 
the majority of the workers may apply to the 
Court for certification. The Court stated that 
in making such an application the applicant 
must make out a prima facie case that it 
represents a majority, and merely to say “I 
claim to represent the majority” is not 
enough. 


In the present case the applicant claimed 70 
members out of the 180 who were eligible and 
stated that sufficient others were friendly to 
it to give it a majority The intervener called 
as its only witness a field representative of the 
international union who stated that the local 
had 156 members. On cross-examination, how- 
ever, it appeared that his statement was based 
on hearsay, and the intervener did not call as 
a witness any official of the local itself, who 
would have personal knowledge of the situ- 
ation. Vzctoria Employees’ Independent 
Union, Canadian Furnace Ltd., v. Canadian 
Furnace Ltd. (1948) Ontario Weekly Notes 576. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage and Maximum Hours Orders 


HE Board of Industrial Relations in 

British Columbia which administers the 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts and 
the Hours of Work Act has issued a compila- 
tion of all orders and regulations in effect 
under these three Acts on August 2, 1943. The 
male and female minimum wage orders are 
summarized and arranged in alphabetical 
order. The orders under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act now cover indentured apprentices, 
bakers, barbers, box-manufacture, bus drivers, 
carpenters, Christmas-tree industry, construc- 
tion, elevator operators, stationary steam 
engineers, first-aid attendants, fruit and 
vegetable industry, manufacture of household 
furniture, janitors, logging, mercantile indus- 
try, painters, decorators and paper-hangers, 
patrolmen, sawmills, shingle industry, ship- 
building, taxicab drivers, transportation indus- 
‘try and wood-workers. Orders under the 
Female Minimum Wage Act govern inden- 
tured apprentices, bus-drivers, elevator opera- 
tors, fishing industry, fruit and vegetable 
industry, hotel and catering industry, jani- 
tresses, laundries, cleaning and dyeing, manu- 


facturing, mercantile industry, office workers, 
personal service, public places of amusement, 
shingle industry, telephone and _ telegraph 
workers and transportation industry. 


The regulations under the Hours of Work 
Act are given in full and printed in numerical 
order. The Act limits hours in “industrial 
undertakings” to eight a day and 48 in a 
week but permits the Board to make per- 
manent or temporary exceptions. Special 
arrangements are made for the following 
industries and occupations: lumbering, logging, 
fish-canning, cook- and bunk-house workers, 
engineers, firemen and oilers, shipping staff, 
emergency repair men, manufacture of seasonal 
boxes and shooks, seasonal lithographing, 
barbering, mercantile industry, drug-stores, 
baking, catering, retail florists, elevator opera- 
tors, fruit and vegetable industry, transporta- 
tion industry, hotel clerks and taxicab indus- 
try. Other regulations provide for the issue 
of temporary exemption permits and impose 
certain obligations on employers in regard to 
records, posting of notices, etc: 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, September, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FURTHER advance of 0:2 points to 

119-4 occurred in the cost-of-living index 
between August 2 and September 1, 1943. (See 
Table I.) This latest advance has brought 
the index 1-5 points over the July, 1942, level 
upon which the last previous cost-of-lhving 
bonus was authorized. However, the bonus is 
not subject to review until the October index 
has been released. 

The advance of 0:2 points in the index be- 
tween August 2 and September 1 reflected 
small scattered increases in the foods, home- 
furnishings and miscellaneous sub-groups. 
Foods advanced 0-3 points to 133-5 for Sep- 
tember 1, with increases for eggs, beef and 
pork outweighing declines for potatoes and 
lemons. Furniture and hardware were respon- 
sible for a rise of 0°3 to 118-2 for home- 
furnishings and services, while an increase of 


0-1 to 108-3 for miscellaneous items was due 
to higher transportation costs. Other groups 
were unchanged at 111-5 for rents; 113-4 for 
fuel and light, and 120-6 for clothing. 


Retail Prices 

The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table III) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these com- 
modities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE ——= 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 ++ 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE===== 
WROLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922=—===— 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING or Eaco MontTH 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





pO it ear Se oT, Ae ST Pager, Senne rc OAM EAL EE las TES FLEAS 
to base f Retail 
_— 100-0 for Home Prices 
August, Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only )} 
79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 OSSHICE LL PASSA 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75°4 88-9 TUE eee a Ke | Secret, cee 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 CS: ea tea | a ees ace 
88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 TAS AEE CEs chee 
104°5 133-3 75:8 3°8 120-3 SUB ll eae aes 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 Ce at erhalten I Renin ea rt 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 TONS? tapes Al pee oe 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 GAIRIS) | 110-3 sees. he oe tacts 
132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 1 ee ee eee cesses 
121-3 121-9 113-7 22 147-0 L285r¢ oes tr hl eee . ee 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 10a Pe Se | nee 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 1 (1595) alates | Pirate toe, 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 1048.16 ¢7 pe -eellraes eee 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 100°0) ya IA e omc: 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OTS PS | ares, 2 ee 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 $9-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
AUIPUSt EI: ie ae oe x aot cee 4100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1............... 106-6 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October i tae ee. S: 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
ING Veni betas: .sanccecEne 103-6 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 104-3 
December 1............... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
WSR maces sas ieee. Asse 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
SANUGLY <2 sense acct 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
April seas eee ees 163-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Julye2e ee APE oS 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October ders... ss eile 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
(252) eR ara | 5 rerio ik 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
JONUBLY AZo cece che ce 167-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Aprile eh. lar) eee 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
July 2th te dccctoctadies: 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octoberte = aac. cee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1............... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 i Warf 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
be ee ee fee see 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
JADUBL Vee leh eeee ee ee 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Februarysae ten sete geese 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-3 
Marchy2eis.c.rdaenwenent ine 115-8 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-6 
April so carcrs docs teen 115-6 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
Mia ye, i atetochtt test tssavacces 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 120-9 
June eee Aaetaen os Hoek 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 121-8 
Silye dec es chee ae e 117-6 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
AUgUBUMCER casein et. 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-5 
September 1............... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117°8 107-1 123-0 
Octobente == 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
November 2:32... mig.csce 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 125-0 
Decemberiliterectovedsouss 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 125-2 
COLT oc eith scmaed oohobooes 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
JANUATY 2h ake. 2 serene 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Mebruaryils. cs. conse ee. 116-@ 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
Marcha seis en 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117°8 107-5 122-7 
April hee ae cA ot 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
ay Tt bewdire te erd Sees 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
Junebge eet set Gee an 117-6 118-5 180-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
DULY ZZ Ae Bie ics ccncecscrcisiasyemners 117-3 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
ANGUS Lk ee ne 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
September 15.6: 6. teen 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 


t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
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single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
centered around each city average. 

Table II is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 


TABLE II—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
SEPTEMBER, 1943, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Pri ce 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | July | Aug. | Sept.| Sept. 

1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1948 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
cts. 

Beef, sirloin steak’. od. .0.b 00006. 0s Ib. | 100-0] 120-7} 121-1] 124-0] 138-7] 135-8] 137-3] 143-0] 145-2) 145-5] 145-5] 40-6 
Beef, round steak.................... lb. | 100-0] 125-7] 127-0} 130-8] 147-3} 145-6} 147-3] 154-9] 157-8) 158-2] 157-8] 37-4 
Beef, rib roasts ..4s 08 sd. ccc. heed lbs 100-0] 125-5} 127-4] 129-6] 143-9} 143-0] 145-7] 155-7] 163-5} 164-3] 170-9) 39-3 
Beef; shoulders 2 hove ewe. ee Ib. | 100-0} 132-7] 133-3} 140-3] 159-7] 157-2} 161-0] 172-3) 1780} 178-6) 181-1] 28-8 
Beek, Stewings 4... «te des bk conte cies lb. 100-0} 136-7] 138-9] 143-7] 165-1) 165-1] 169-8} 180-2] 184-1] 184-1) 183-3] 23-1 
Weal; forequarter{.nia.09 .faceen be. Ib. | 100-0} 139-3] 142-0] 145-0] 153-3) 159-2} 164-5) 176-3] 178-1] 179-9} 181-1] 30-6 
Lambyleg roasts teisg hee Se Ib. | 100-0] 109-9} 112-3] 117-3] 135-6} 121-8} 132-7] 137-7] 156-3] 157-4) 146-1] 41-5 
Pork fresh lomsah oct. see ese. c's lb. 100-0} 125-3} 125-4] 127-3} 129-6} 130-4] 131-9] 135-4] 138-1) 138-5) 139-2] 36-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder................. lb. 100-0] 127-0] 128-1) 129-6] 133-7] 134-7] 137-8] 144-4] 145-9] 145-4] 146-9] 28-8 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced{.............] Ib. 100-0} 132-3] 132-3] 132-9] 134-5} 136-3} 138-5) 189-1] 1389-7} 140-0} 140-3) 45-6 
Lard, URC HE nce cets isiche elayat ser siete te lb. 100-0) 151-3] 141-2] 143-0] 141-2] 143-0] 157-9] 162-3) 162-3} 162-3] 162-3) 18-5 
Shortening, vegetable................ lb. 100-0} 134-7} 134-0] 134-7] 134-7] 134-7] 136-1] 137-5] 1387-5) 137-5} 137-5) 19-8 
Eggs, grade A’ fresh..082.: 485-6. doz. | 100-0] 156-4} 129-3] 116-8] 131-6] 183-2] 146-7] 134-2] 144-1] 162-5) 171-7} 52-2 
Miles Bend. oo Ye eee ention mye dels qt. | 100-0] 111-0) 111-0] 111-0) 111-0] 112-8] 94-5] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............. lb. 100-0} 140-5} 140-3} 143-6] 142-1] 146-2] 146-2] 145-8] 142-1] 141-8] 141-8) 38-7 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0] 174-6] 174-5] 171-6] 165-4] 163-0) 162-5] 164-4] 165-4) 166-3] 166-3] 34-6 
Breads white! hott. Ss tes obits co kaon lb. 100-0} 106-5] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3) 6-7 
Blour;firstigrade’, 3) ...0n. bee ee lb. 100-0} 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 4-2 
Rolledkoats, bulkts. dus: Pelee. Ib. | 100-0} 112-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 5-7 
Worn Plakes; 8102). 045: se 4..ceb cos pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1} 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1) 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.............. tin | 100-0] 129-9] 129-2] 130-2] 130-2] 130-2} 131-1] 132-1] 132-1] 132-1] 131-1) 13-9 
PEAS, CANNCE £2 Soec.k cteraed he ss. acest tin | 100-0] 117-5] 117-5} 118-3] 119-2] 120-0} 120-0} 120-0} 120-8} 120-5} 121-7] 14-6 
Cormépcanned 42's sei eels. uely. Sha tin | 100-0] 128-3] 128-3] 129-2] 131-0] 131-9} 131-9] 131-9] 132-7] 133-6] 134-5) 15-2 
CANS GLY sotto tbls dest ae cate on oe lb. 100-0} 129-4] 127-5] 129-4] 129-4] 127-5) 127-5} 127-5) 129-4) 129-4) 129-4] 6-6 
ONIONS Bea. schol Aa P eh ee oo eos lb. 100-0} 108-2] 132-7] 146-9] 128-6] 98-0} 110-2] 132-7] 144-9] 159-2] 153-1) 7-5 
Potatoes;..) M4. se Aaaeics Ce ENA 15lbs.| 100-0} 89-9] 115-5] 125-6] 174-7] 121-3] 131-1] 154-3] 166-5} 169-2) 158-2) 51-9 
Prunes MeCIUNI SS ag. «bt ..c sc. Ib. | 100-0} 115-8] 116-7} 118-4] 120-2] 121-9] 124-6] 123-7] 127-2] 125-4] 125-4) 14-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... Ib. 100-0] 104-0} 104-6] 104-6] 104-0} 100-7} 98-0} 103-3] 107-3} 111-3] 111-3} 16-8 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 111-3] 113-7] 124-9} 156-3] 129-7] 141-3] 143-3] 143-7] 145-7] 42-7 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 112-0] 110-8] 112-6] 126-5] 129-5] 133-8] 136-9] 144-9] 146-2] 47-5 

Jam, strawberry, 16 0z............... jar | 100-0] 111-3] 111-3] 111-9] 112-6] 113-8] 114-5] 115-1) 115-1) 115-1] 115-1 18-37 

Peaches $2005 22.08.. sdeiecbid sos teens tin | 100-0] 101-5} 101-5] 102-0} 102-0] 103-6] 104-1] 105-6] 109-6] 109-6} 109-6] 21-6f 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............. jar | 100-0} 118-3] 118-2] 119-7] 119-7] 121-2] 125-8} 129-5} 130-3) 131-8] 130-3 17-2 
CWomisyrip. calowe see ate eee jar | 100-0} 138-0] 138-3] 139-0] 139-7] 140-7] 142-7] 154-7] 155-0] 154-7) 154-7 46-4 
Sugar) granulated 3:5 9.6.0. Gsi5- eo 8 kh lb. 100-0} 132-3] 130-8] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3) 8-6 
Bugar, veuow.-.22) 22.05 whew adh: oss lb. | 100-0] 131-3] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3) 8-4 
OCOD E.G ioe ds lofia es desde a ccleate «.c6% Ib. | 100-0] 141-6] 141-7] 141-7] 141-4] 142-0] 130-5] 130-5] 130-8] 130-8} 130-8) 44-2 
fTea,mblack, <4ilba 22.. Jo. soe. eed. 38 pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 145-9] 147-3] 148-3] 148-3] 131-3] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to September. 1943, prices. 


t Nominal price. t Revised Series. 
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LOCALITY 


1—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..... 


Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax....... 
3—New Glasgow 
4—Sydney....... 


5—Truro......... 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE [ OCTOBER 
TABLE IIIJ—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 

































Beef Pork | ; : @ls5 
se) cored = 
3 ¢ 2 |3 ‘a 3 
, $ g 2 166 a | 4 by 
aS =I y Ee N eS 2 o ~8| tp 
q Ber 2.| 88ers game dm 6 a =e | 
. a - . ia) <4 s\= 
cos Robe ey 2 |3 8 |§2| giesis. a (ge | |€5|6 | & 
4 ig | eels SUG pardeieneee lows 4% | osteheres hee Meet aesh ob Meriter ea 
8 Ss we O18 2D m 3 Oo v as Sig 11a) Ss he oli ist 
ee a ae Te) ge je 2 |e 55 18 (28 aj5 JO ja (2718 48 
® 6/9 6/SGlMd|td|2alislSsldsl[—clasles/ BR) Sls] gd|/A*6}as/So/3 o 
shel not) lax on len! —|45- pote Lae Fo] 2 Rion! Oe ~ on Ss Qo | a yo FR = 
£ 8/5 8) oS/y 8/2 Sia 818 Sle 8/8 8) S5/E S15 8) Se l4 8/3 513 8/9 5/3 B/S B/E S 
BAC AISA Pega gel PayPal eal g alg Simos als ajqo)f alQ alo aldo 
a | I IQ jn > IA ie ie IA Id ja | |e jQ jO [a |e | 0 
cts.|cts. | cts.| cts.|cts. | cts.| cts.| cts./c ts.| cts.|cts. |cts.| cts./cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. | cts.jcts. 


42-8/37-0|38-4/30-6/25-2 36-8]... .|44-6/18-9/19-8/49-1! 9-0/39-6/33-9| 7-3] 4-5} 6-0|-9-9 
40-6|38-8|37-7/29-8)23-9]. .. .|48-0/34-9}28-9/44-4/19-3/20-0|58-2)/10-5/43-8135-9| 8-0] 4-6] 6-0} 9-8 
43 -3/38-2|37-3|30-2|24-4).... }48-0/38-0/30-4/46-9120-0/20-0/55-6110-0/42-9137-0} 7-3] 4-8} 6-1]10-0 
nated so» [teoty el ear. 45-3}18-8|19-9/57-0/11-5)42-5)37-0} 7-3) 4-3] 5-7) 9-9 

. |43-5}36- 5/29 -2)44- 6/20 -3|20-7|57-3/10-0)42-4|37-4) 6-7) 4-8) 5-9}10-1 


seer een ewe 


eee ecoree 


eee coe 
e Fee 












6—Fredericton........... 46-0|36-7|40-5}29-4)21-7/29-7|/40-7|37-3|31-7|46-4/19-4/19-7/53-3)10-0/41-4/35-6| 7-3) 4-8] 6-3] 9-5 
7—Moncton.............. 42-5|37-8|/38-9|29-3/20-7|... .}42-3/35-9/380-0/47-4/19-2/20-1155-9|10-0|42-3134-4! 8-0} 4-6) 5-8)10-0 
8—Saint John............ _ [42-3189 -5]37 -8130- 1/23 -4)31-0/41-7)/39-1/30-8)44-6}19-4/19-7)57-7)11-0)41-5|34-8) 7-3] 4-3] 5-9] 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi........... 39-0/40-0/37-3)29-7/22-5)....).... 31-7/30-4|48-7/19-7 53-3] 9-0}388-4]....| 6-7] 4-6]....].0-0 
LAU & A 1S eee Seen See 39-4/36-6/38-2/27-1/21-7/30-7)/40-5/33-7/28-2/46-1/18-0/19-0153-0/10-0137-6}32-8} 5-3) 3-8] 5-5) 9-5 
11—Montreal..............., 40-1/37-8)42-9|26-6/21-6|26-4/40- 4/33 -2/27-0/45-8/18-8/19-3/57-1/10-5/38-1133-6] 6-0} 3-8] 5-4] 9-5 
TP CUCDOE. ec wt se a 38-4135 -3|36-9/27-5|18- 7/33 -0/37-6|33-1)28-6]42-1]19-0/19-5)52-2)10-0/37-7/35-0} 5-5] 3-7) 5-8} 9-7 
18—St. Hyacinthe.......... 34-5/35-1/84-4125-6/21-4/30-9)38-7|28-2)25-2/46-9/18-0119-4/52-7] 8-0/37-1/31-6] 5-3) 4-1] 6-0] 9-9 
14—Sti Johns. 3) 2. 8 eS 41-0137-5|37-0/27-7|19-2/34-5]... . |386-5/27-4/45-8]19-1119-6152-6] 9-0137-2]33-0} 5-3] 4-1] 5-5} 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 42-7/39-5|33 -6|28-9/20-9/33-0/38-3]33 -2)25-9/38-4)18-7/19-5|54-7| 9-0/37-1|34-0} 5-3} 4-2] 6-0} 9-8 
16—Sorel. 27 (e2 {h 88k t- 38-3|37-8132-5|25-1/18-6]....|. *, .132-4|24-6|45-3/18-7/19-6/49-8] 9-0 37-3 31-0] 5-3] 4-0] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......,. 84-1185-7|27-7|25-0}18-0]....].... 25 -4/24-1/37-6}18-9]19-5}49-1] 8-0/37-6/31-0] 4-7) 4-1] 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers.........,. 40-8|36-6/35-6)26-4/20-8/30-0)... .|/28-8/26-0/46-2/18-4/19-6/54-2) 9-0/36-4/33-0] 6-0} 4-0] 5-5) 9-7 
Ontario— 

19—Belleville............... 39-2/36-8)/39-2|28-8}25-0/30-5)/45-0/35-8}30-2/46-8}18-8)19-1/49-4/10-0/38-2/32-7| 6-7] 4-3] 5-2) 8-9 
20—Brantford............... 40-7137-4/41-9/30-3/21-2/32-0)44-8/36-9/28-7/46-2/18-3/19-3|52-2/10-0/38-5|35-4| 6-7} 4-1] 5-3] 9-2 
21—Brockville.............. 40-4|37-7/41-4/29-7/23-1]..../40-0|35-0)28-7/46-4)19-0/19-5/52-1110-0/37-5]....| 6-3) 4-1} 5-6) 9-0 
22—Chatham............... 40-3|38-0/40-$/29-7|/21-6/32-0/43-3/37-6/33-1]46-2|18-4/19-4/47-2|10-0137-2135-4| 5-3] 4-1] 5-0] 8-9 
23—Cornwall............... 40-3|37-2|38-6)28-2}21-2/27-5)41-7136-5/27-2/45-1}19-2/19-5|52-6/10-0/38-6/31-1] 6-0] 4-2] 5-8] 9-2 
24—-Fort William........... 40 -8|37-6|37-9$/28-0|22-5|30-0/43 -3|36-7/29-0/45-8)18-2)19-1/54-0}11-0/38-7/33-8] 6-0} 4-0] 5-1] 8-9 
20-=Galt be. ee ee 40-0|37-6)40-8}29-2/24-6)... .|42-0/37-7|28-7}46-1/18-6)19-3]51-2|10-0/38-2137-9] 6-7] 4-1] 5-6] 8-8 
26—Guelph................. 38-4|37-4/34-2/28- 6/25 - 2/29 -3/45-8138-1130-0/46-1/18-1)19-3]51-7/10-0/38-4/36-9] 6-0] 4-1} 5-7) 9-0 
27—Hamilton............... 40-8}38-0/42-0/30-0/25-3)31-6)44-6139-2131-0/46-3)18-5119-1/55-4/11-0/39-3/35-4] 6-0} 4-2) 5-3] 8-8 


31—Niagara Falls 


32—North Bay... 
33—Oshawa....... 
























40-6/36-5|38-9 28-4|20-2 ...}41-9/36- 9]28-6/45-4)19-1]19-3/54-5/10-0}38-4/35-0] 6-0} 4-3) 5-3] 9-1 
40 -2|38-5/39-8/29-5)24-5/29-5/41-7/37-9/28-4/45-9]18-5}19-6/49-2/10-0/38-5/35-4] 6-3) 4-0] 6-0) 8-9 
40-4|37-6}41-8]29- 7/23 -3|29- 6/43 -8/37-4/28-2/45-0/18-5/19-2/51-3]10-0/38-1/32-0) 6-0) 4-1) 5-6) 8-9 
40 -2|36-6/43-1/29-3/21-8/30-8/44-7|37-6|28-7/44-1/18-9}19-7|55- 6) 10-5/39- 1134-0] 6-0) 4-3) 5-6} 9-1 
41-6/38-2/44-0/30-0/27-0 .... [467/18 -6]19-5|56-1/11-0}38-9/35-8] 6-7) 4-3) 6-3) 9-9 
.... |45+6/19-2/19-5]54-9/10-0)38-9)....| 6-0] 3-9) 5-6} 8-9 
41-4/38-7|42-9/30-2)22-9|33-3/45-9/35-4/29-8/48-2/18-4/19-1/54-6/10-0/38-3|33-0] 6-7} 3-9] 5-7} 8-8 
.... |42-3/36-9)27-7/45-4/18-0/19-1/48-8]10-0/38-6/32-0} 6-0} 3-9] 5-4) 9-4 
40-8/38-0/40- 7/29 3/23 -9|33 -3/39-0/38-0/30-2/46-5/18-5/19-1|49-4/10-0/38-3|36-9) 6-0} 4-2) 5-4) 8-7 
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COAL AND RENTALS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1943 




























spear ene t q Z é é Sugar ; Coal 

# eR at jel a let et ewle [Be . Be 

go] 28/38] £2] 8.) 8) 12 [Rs esles(esigsjsaig | 12 beclg./2_.) "© 
cele Se" S/S ee esas see ee esas |e" 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) $ 

14-7| 14-8) 15-0) 6-5} 9-2) 43-9) 13-4)19-4/51-0/67-8)39-0/23-3134:-7/49-1) 8-6] 8-1154-7/37-9]...... 10-62| 24-00-28-00(d) 
14-7) 14-5]..... 7-3) 7-9) 52-8! 14-0/16-2/44-6]51-7)....)...04.... 49-5) 8-5} 8-2/50-2/38-0)...... 11-69} 27-50-31-50 2 
14-9} 14-6} 15-0) 6-3] 8-5) 53-3) 15-3)18-4/48-7/49-91. 0.0}... 38-0/49-G} 8-2] 8-2|53-1137-9]...... 7:-47| 16-00-20-00 3 
14-7} 14-8) 15-0} 6-4) 9-6) 54-3) 13-4)18-7/46-0/69-7]....}....].... 49-0) 8-6] 8-4/52-0/37-8]...... 6-12} 18-00-22-00(d)| 4 
14-7) 15-0}..... 6-7) 8-1] 52-3) 14-1/18-6)/47-3]50-9)....)....)....149-8] 8-7) 8-5/53-0/38-0]...... 10-47} 26-50-30-50 5 
14-7} 14-7|..... 6-4] 7-5) 49-1] 14-5/18-8144-7/53-6]. 0} ld... 49-6} 8-4) 8-3]/52-2/38-0]....., 11-11] 21-00-25-00(d)} 6 
15-0] 14-6)..... 6-5} 7-9} 43-5} 15-5/19-7/44-6)52-7]. 20}... fe... 49-0! 9-0] 8-8/55-6/38-0]...... 11-00} 26-00-30-00(d)} 7 
15-0} 15-0) 15-0} 6-6) 7-8] 51-1] 14-4)16-5/44-0/52-5)... 0)... 04... 49-3] 8-4) 8-2/49-5/38-0]...... 11-75} 20-50-24-50(d)| 8 
14-3] 15-9) 15-8) 7-3] 10-0) 54-5] 16-5/18-2)....)...2]....).0.. 38° 7/49- 8) (895) 8: 1)50-3/39-8) 18-36)... to... uate ha 9 
12-8) 15-0}..... 7-3) 7-8} 55-2) 14-3/16-0/39-3]43-9)..../.... 38-7/46-5} 8-3} 8-0/44-9/38-9) 17-09]...... 15-50-19-59 10 
12-4] 13-2} 15-0} 6-3] 7-9} 46-1] 14-4/16-6/45-7/45-2)....).... 35:0/44-5} 8-0} 7-9146-3139-7) 16-97]...... 23-09-27 -00(d)}41 
13-7) 14-3] 15-0} 6-6} 8-0] 44-1] 14-8]17-5/42-7/56-6/37-5}..../85-8/48-5} 8-1) 7-9}42-7/39-8) 16-64]...... 26-00-30-00(d)]12 
12-5} 14-7) 15-0} 5-9] 9-2} 54-6) 14-0/16-0/45-8/50-0}....).... 36-5/44-7] 8-0} 7-8140-6/40-8] 16-07|...... 16-00-20-90(d)}13 
12-5} 14-6) 15-5) 6-1] 10-7] 52-7] 14-6/16-3/46-4)52-2)....].... 305114070) 7-9) 7-8|40:5140-0| 15-81)...)..].. -aveareeonen 14 
13-0} 15-2] 16-3) 6-1) 8-2) 49-9} 15-3]18-7/40-1/51-6)....4....).... 48-4] 8-0} 8-0/39-8139-4| 17-85]...... 20-00-24-00(d}}15 
12-8] 14-2} 17-3} 6-6] 8-8) 51-1] 15-0]....)47-1/51-7)....).... 36-7/46-3) 7-9} 7-7/45-9139-4)......).. ot Seed PA setae 16 
12-6} 14-3]..... 5-7} 8-2) 50-8} 14-9}16-4/43-7/51-7]. 2.0)... 37-3/47-8] 8-0) 7-5)48-4/39-4} 19-38]...... 14-00-18-00(d)|17 
13-4] 14-6)..... 5-7} 9-6) 50-8] 15-7}18-3)41-6)52-1]..../.... 37-2/49-3} 8-5] 8-0/47-3/40-6} 16-32]...... 20-00-24-00(d)/18 
QESIbe Ce SAtte 28: 6-1] 8-0) 55-4) 14-9]....).... 46-6) SSPE GRP 46-3] 8-6} 8-4)44-3)38-8) 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 19 
13% Fhe Gre Sth 30: 6-0} 7-4] 56-5) 14-6]/15-1/43-1)44-8]....].... 32-0/46-2| 8-4) 8-3/45-9/39-5) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 20 
SES Reese. te ee 6-2} 8-5) 56-6] 14-7]..../45-7/54-1)... J... ye. 47-0} 8-2) 8-0/41-4/38-3) 16-00)...... 20-00-24-00 {21 
14-1] 13°7).). 0. 5-5| 7-0] 53-4] 13-2/16-8)38-2/45-3)....]....).... 45-3] 8-7] 8-4/40-2/38-4] 16-00)...... 21-50-25 -50 22 
WSO ays Falls bese 6-8) 8-7) 54-9)... of 4090 | Seeded hot clita | eee 8-2} 8-2/46-0/38-6] 16-50)...... 23-00-27 -00(d)|23 

ws: 14-2).....| 6-3] 7-1] 47-0] 18-9]18-8 42-5/48-7 ....[....|86-5]45-0] 8-6] 8-5/40-5/38-1) 16-80]......] 25-00-29-00 24 
13-6].....] 14-0) 6-1] 7-5} 54-3] 15-0}17-0/40-5/49-3)....]....).... 45-5] 8-9] 8-6/43-1139-5| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 25 
13-8} 13-9] 15-0} 5-9] 7-1} 55-0] 15-0)17-0/40-5)44-5)....).... 35-0/45-3] 8-6] 8-5)42-4/38-5} 16-00)...... 22-00-25 -00 26 
13-0} 13-6].....] 6-0 | 7°4| 56-4) 14-G/14-7|42-8/44-7]....].... 35-4145-5} 8-2) 8-1/40-7/39-1} 15-50]...... 26-00-30-09 27 
13-3/>14-5}.....] 6-7] 8-3} 54-9) 14-1]15-1/40-6/43-7]....)....).... 46-6] 8-1] 7-9/43-1/38-6] 16-00]...-..] 28-00-32-59 28 
14-0] 14°0).....] 6-5] 7-4] 55-8} 15-3]16-1/40-4/46-3/36-7]....).... 46-4) 8-7) 8-5/39-3/39-3| 16-00|...... 26-00-30-50 29 
13-5] 14°3}.....] 6-0} 7-1] 55-2)... ...|15-8}40-1/46-0}....].... 33-5144-7| 8-6] 8-4/44-3)39-2| 16-50)...... 23-50-30-59 30 
12-¢| 138-2 Tao) WAN ST Ol ee. ct 2s] ed (ie (a 44-2) 8-7| 8-7/43-7/39-5] 14-63)...... 25-00-29-00 {31 

Ree it 14-2].....| 6-6] 8-9] 57-01 13-6]..../42-7149-4]....]....]....]47-4] 9-0] 8-9/52-1139-6] 17-25)......] 23-00-27-00 [32 

ess 6°31 7-7|) 54:8] 14-8)....|42-5147-7) 2... [5.6 daw: 45-0] 8-6] 8-4148-4/39-3] 16-00]...... 23-00-27-00 |33 

13-6} 15-G].....] 6-8] 7-9] 54-5) 18-7/19-0/40-9/46-9)....].... 36-7/46-5| 8-3] 8-1/43-5/38-9) 16-75)...... 31-00-35-:00 [34 
13-9} 14°61... G41 0727 por.) Loe Sls a0. OC 1402 Ol cece mciieces 45-5] 8-5} 8-4148-8/38-9} 16-50]...... 15-50-19-50 {35 
13-3} 13-9).....| 6-0] 7-7] 51-1] 14-1|15-0144-4145-7]....].... 34-7/44-8] 8-5! 8-5/44-7/38-9) 16-75!...... 24-00-28-00 {36 
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TABLE TII—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





























Beef i Pork ¢ 3 E # J 
é ae 2 Beles : i 2 
PER eee clesleriecenly eat bemetel lee 
38) S\28[3 Als apg 2/38) 2 2/3 2) 53/8 8) 8] Bole Sis] 2 a) 2 
mim im | la i> IQ je ls im jd ja A le Im |O [a 
Ontario—Con. cts. | cts.| cts.| cta.|cts. |cts. |cts. | cts.| cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
37—Port Arthur............ 42.-0|39-2|35-8)27-6/23-7/29-5/39-0)35-8/29-0/49-3)18-0)19-0/54-5}11-0/38-8|34-8} 6-3 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-4|38-0/43-5|30-0/23 -2/30-0/44-3|39-6/29-7/46-3)18-6)19-1|54-6/10-5/39-1/36-0} 6-0 
39—St. Thomas............. 40-5|37-4|42-5)29- 9/25 -2/30-2)/43-7|38-5/30-4/46-4|18-9/19-5|50-1/10-0)39-0/33-6} 6-0 
40> Sarnia Qe hl... cadets cds als 40-0/37-2)42-7/29-7/23-2)....].... 36-8/31-2/46-0}18-9)19-5/53-7|10-0/38-8/34-0} 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40-0|38-0/37-0)29-4/23-3)... .|44-0/38-3}31-3]44-2|18-2)19-6)56-1/11-0/38-1|/34-6) 6-7 
42—Stratiord...........2..+ 38-6|36-8/39-8)29-3/24-6]... ./42-3/37-0]29-5)46-6]18-7/20-3/49-1/10-0/38-8)....] 5-3 
43—Sudbury..:.......6...+: 40-6|38-0/38-7|28- 9) 23 -0/29-0)39-7|37-1|29-9)43 -4)18-9119-5|57-5)11-0/37-9/34-8} 6-7 
44—Timmins............... 39-3/36-3|40-1/29-1/23-2 aes 42-7|38-7|30-3/44-6|19-4/19-5/55-6}12-0/37-2/33-9| 6-7 
45—Torontoz eid. os 40-6}37-4/48-7|29-8/24-0/32-8/43 -3/38-5)26-8/48-1)18-2/19-1)56-1/11-0/38-8/36-8| 6-7 
46—Welland................ 40-0/37-0)41-7/29-0)23-0)....).... 37: 2/28- 6/43 -5|18-0)19-3)52-2/11-0/38-7|34-3) 6-7 
CYC A'|11 (5 (-(0) ye ee 39-9|37-3}41-0/29-4/25-1]... .|44-2/38-0]30-7/44-3]18-6/19-1/54-5)11-0138-5/35-7| 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............. 40-0/37-8/38-6}28-8}23-3)... .|41-3/38-0}27-4)44-3}18-5/18-9/49-8)10-0/37-8/33-0) 6-0 
Manitoba— 
49-—Brandon oo. ... e000 8M 39-333 -8/38-6/26-8/22-0]....].... 35-0/27-0)44-9/17-5|21-3/46-9/10-0/36-9/34-6) 7-1 
50—Winnipes.)......ceeedes 38-9|35-7/35-1]27-6|24-3}28-8/36-9|/36-0|29-7/46-8|17-3/19-6/50-6| 9-01/35-6/34-2| 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 38-8|34-2/37-2/27-7/21-1]. .. .|38-0/34-0)25-8/44-5}16-5/20-8)... .j11-0/385-7|34-5) 7-2 
52——Prince Albert £4 .tc-cc.s AAS ea tee ered et taal atooes [accent coe 35-6)17-1/20-1/44-3}10-0/37-0/33-3} 6-0 
$3 Regina i Aiecie ceed ee 39-3/35-0/37-0/26- 623 -0/25-7/35- 4132-6/24-3/42-8)16-5/21-6/46-5|10-0/35-5}....| 6-8 
- 54—Saskatoon.............. 38-3/34-8138-1/27-5/21-1/29-0/38-3/34-5)27-2/44-9/16-4)20-1/44-2/10-0/35-5)....| 7-2 
Alberta— 
BB CWalgaryecer o.trecns/nen 40-2|36-6/41-5/28-1/24-9|28-3]38-3/36-0/32-7|47-8|17-0)20-1/49-6/10-0/37-2}....] 7-2 
56=—Drumaheiler i c:.,5), BA eae a eR (tector | ee ete, faa ota 45-5]17-8}21-4/46-0)10-0/38-3]....| 8-0 
57—Edmonton.............. 38-5/34-3/36-9/25-2/21-8/28-8/36-3/35-6/26-9/45-7|17-3/20-3/47-0/10-0/37-2/33-6 7-2 
58—Lethbridge............. 40-5|37-5/35-0)29-3/20-4]... .|88-7/33-2}24-7)/43 -8}16-8}21-3/46-0)10-0/37-0)....| 8-0 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo............... 44-0/40-7/43-4/31-0)26-8)... ./39-7)39-0|33 -5)50-9)19-3]20-4)50-9)12-0/42-2)....) 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 41-6137-6/44-5/29-3|24- 4/33 -5/37-0)/39-0)28-0/45-7/18-8)/20-1/49-8}10-0}40-3/34-9} 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42-0/36-6/43-4) . .)28-7/84-2)....1....).... 49-7|19-4|21-3/54-9)15-0/43-6)....|10-0 
O2— Trailer yon lecacceere 43 -0/39-4/41-3/30-6|27-4/32-0/51-7/39-7/31-0)/48-9)18-2}22-5/53-9/11-0/39-4/33-3) 9-0 
63—Vancouver.............. 43 -0/39-3)41-4/2¢-1/26-1/33-2/38-0)37-0/29-5/49-4|18-0/19-2)50-9)10-0/40-0/37-6) 9-6 
64—Victoria................ 44-5/39-5)44-8)/30-6/28-3/30-8/40-0/37-5/29- 4/48: 6|19-0/20-7/51-8)11-0/41-1/36-6] 9-0 























(a) Ontario and East, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and West, 4 pound tin. 
(b) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 


lour, first grade, 


per lb. 


| 19 


olled oats, bulk, 


per lb. 
8 oz. package 


orn flakes, 


pe 
Bc 


cts.| cts.| cts. 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA , SEPTEMBER, 1943.—Con. 











Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


per 15 Ibs. 


Potatoes, 









Granulated 
per lb. 





per 3 lb. package 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium, 


Coffee, medium, 


i te | ee f ef fe | So . ewe t) Ske ee ee | ——— | ———— | —— | | ES 





vote ~ 
4 

0.8 fe 
See ac 
eo | d8| £3] £3 
Raila |O | a 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts 
135 Od lc Ole coc 6-6 
- ee 14-4 6-7 
UC 7A Me: Me So 6-1 
6-7 
14-3] 14-9]..... 6:5 
1S°G) Tae 7 ese 6:3 
13-5} 14-0]..... 6-1 
15-0} 14-4] 14-8) 5-8 
13-3] 13-6).....] 6-0 
13-0] 13-4)..... 7:3 
12-8} 14-3) 14-0] 5-5 
5 ec IT 7F sh mB be BSS 
a. oe 1 Giaatil ber Nene a Whe 
1429) e14e7)\. pom 6-9 
6-2 
NR eT Beal ke ao: den 
Oo eee 15-5).....] 6-6 
TOs (ira ssl? 5 as 6-9 
15-6} 14-6]..... 7-2 
15-4] 15-3]..... «2 
15-3} 15-1]..... 7-2 
ois £40 ese [e698 
8-1 
1a ON vacant ashe 71 
8-6 
oh sie st 15-7} 17-0) 8-5 
7-0 
14-8] 14-9} 15-2} 7-3 













@ Z |g MES 
el | SB) Fy ew ee INES TIS Ss | aes fs 
aE leelEelestsleslas 
él aa| 45 28|s| delea| See 
PalfaalSsale sis alesse als 6 
re tea FO a ae? tert i 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 
13-0]17-7|41-7/48-9]....].... 36-3/44-4 
RY 18-7|44-3143 -0/33-3 31-3/44-2 
15-0|15-7/47-5/49-5]....].... 33-7|45-3 
oe 16-4/45-9]48-1]....]....]..../46-0 
13-710 180° Bl47-81 40 8 34-2/46-2 
N15: 6|! 22 (45-0) ,9 48,11 186. 47-0 
13-917-0|38-3/49-4]....].... 35-8|47-9 
14-2]19-0|43-3/48-1]....].... 35-5148-1 
13-9|15-7/42-9142-6]....1.... 31-3/44-5 
Sot ey eae 42-01....]....]2,.. [45°83 
13-5).)../41-0142-41 2. | oo, 45-3 
a Da a 46-3|....1....]....|46-0 
14-9]16-0}42-3143-7]....]....[.... 43-9 
-13-9]15-7|40-5]/43-2]....[....].... 44-8 
vivre UBS OOPS Geen Leer Shon 46-6 
14-8]16-4|40-7/45-3]....|.... 62-0]48-5 
14-9]16-6|39-7/42-4]74-6]....].... 47-7 
15-0]15-3|44-0147-3]....]....].... 46-8 
14-5]16-1|39-3/48-7/69-0]....].... 45-6 
13-9/17-5/43-8|50-1|71-4)....|57-5/49-2 
1470}... 188:8142-Spocslone 57-3/44-8 
132 heist 4801898 [eves bertiveld ere (eee 
ar) cer 41-2/40-4).,..|...-o.--143°8 
12-9|14-3137-3/38-1|....|....].... 44-6 
fee7 lee bee -Uldhere ae esl ee 
14-2/16-3/39-7/46-4]....].... 58-4/48-2 
192440 143-3188"8] 2.0.4 h 2 55-2/42-2 
13-6|15-9]38-5|38-6)....|....].... 42-3 





8-9 








8-8/39-3)/39-1 
8-U}44-6/38-6 
8-4]41-0/39-0 
8-0/38-6/38-9 
8-5)45-8/39-0 


Coal 
vi 2 Rent (c) 
38/28 
Sd ae 
<x —Q 
$ (b) | $ (b) $ 
16-501) 226... 23 -00-27-00 
L527 SRS. 27+00-31-00 
HU ecco 21-00-25-00 
16-50 |e 23 -00-27-50 
TOO]. 23-00-27 -00 
16400 | P3te 2s 21-00-25 -00 
175i Mei? 27-00-31-00 
19-50) cee oer 22 -50-26-00 
Lo 0) eens 32-00-36 -00 
15-50|....-. 23-00-27 -00 
16-00)... 5 25-00-29 -00 
16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 
eh aieth 8-13} 21-00-25-00 
Ssesran 12-45] 26-00-30-00 
ee 9-80} 21-00-25-50 
ae ae 10-00} 19-50-23-50 
ae 11-00} 27-50-31-50 
K eessiars 9-60} 23-00-26-00 
once 7-75} 26-00-30-00 
theses anaes 20-00-24-00 
Sarees 4-90} 24-50-28-50 
a taciets 4-40} 22-00-26-00 
x RS |e ence 17-00-21-00 
ate 12-00} 20-50-24-50 
ee 13-00} 20-00-24-00 
lake 10:25] 23-00-27-00 
Ban ert 12-00} 23-50-27-50 
Eee 12-25} 21-00-25-00 








(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 


cated by these reports (see text, para. 4 and 5). 
(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. 


have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities 


*All commodities 4....¥-5%..k..: bee tee eee 
Classified according to chief component ma- 


terial— 


I. Vegetable Products... .cois..ac).. tees 
II. Animals and Their Products........... 
. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. . 
. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 


V. Iron and Its Products................ 


Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ G 


Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 
Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 
Il’ Producers’ Goods 2. soc ns eee ce 
Producers’ Equipment................. 
Producers’ Materials.................. 
Building and Construction Materials. . 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 


Classified according to origin— 


Il. otarine 0s Ae STALE 8 NEL ARTE tt A ong 


All raw ae partly manufactured)............. 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 


. Non-Metallic Minerals and Products... 
. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 


Com- 
modities 


ept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 


1913 | 1918 


s 
1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939] 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 


| | | | — | — | | | | ———_ | -—_ 


64-0)127-4]155-9} 97-3} 98-5} 97-8) 68-9] 78-4) 93-2] 96-0)100-4)/101-2 


58-1]127-9}167-0} 86-2) 96-2 
70-9}127-1)145-1) (6 0} 98-9]1 
58-2)157-1)176-5)101-7) 99-5 
63-9] 89-1]154-4)106-3}100-2 
68-9]156-9}168-4)104-6} 99-4 


98-4)141-9]135-5} 97-3] 99-8 
56-8} 82-3}112-2|107-0} 99-2 
63-4/118-7/141-5)105-4}100-3 


62-0)102-7/136-1) 96-9 
61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2 
62-2] 91-9)126-3}101-4 
67-7}133-3}164-3] 98-8 
55:1} 81-9}108-6)104-1 
69-1/139-0)171-0} 68-2 
67-0|100-7| 144-0|108-7| 100-0 
69-5}148-1)177-3) 95-8] 98-4 


59-2/134-71176-4| 91-2] 96-5 

70-1]129-0|146-0| 95-9] 98-2|1 
64-1/132-61160-6] 88-0] 96-7|1 
65-9]111-7|114-1| 91-7]100-7|1 
60-1) 89-7/151-3]106-8]100-1 

67-9]115-2|134-6|106-4 
63-81120-8]154-1| 94-7 
64-8[127-7 156-5}100-4| 98-6 


98 - 
08- 
91- 
93 - 
93- 
98- 
93 - 
5: 


9 


WODODOMOOOSO 
DOSROODDH 
WOPAISCCONOS 


96- 
05- 
07- 
05- 
93- 
2 
1 
4 


9 
9 
2 
7 
8 
2 
2 
5 


§2- 
60- 


or 
ROM BRD PH 
MOROMONI 


5 
6 


68-7| 79-0} 85-1} 92-4) 92-7 
77-6}100- 1} 101-6] 108-0)108-4 
72-9) 96-7] 92-0] 91-9) 91-9 
82-4) 98-3}101-7|109-5}113- 
99-4)111-6)115-3}115-7)115- 

9: 


8 

15-7 
74-6) 78-2) 80-3] 79-7] 79-7 
84-6) 98-3/100-0)100-5}100-5 
81-5)102-0)102-2)100-5}100-5 
77-5) 95-2) 96-0) 97-4) 97-0 
77-1) 94-7) 98-5} 103-5}102-5 
77-7| 95-6} 94-3) 93-4] 93-4 
74-5) 85-6] 89-1) 95-7) 97-2 
95-7|108-4)110-4}114-2}114-2 
72-1) 83-1] 86-7} 93-6} 95-2 
91-3)111-3}114-1]121-6]123-3 
68-8} 78-3] 82-1] 88-8) 90-5 


78-6} 81-8} 88-2] 88-8 
97-8} 99-3)101-4/101-6 
73-3} 84-3] 97-5] 97-9 
98 -3} 115-0) 135-3) 135-3 
98-0} 101-2]109-0}113-6 
97-1] 99-0} 99-3] 99-3 
84-6) 91-4/100-5}101-4 
92-4) 92-0} 93-0) 93-7 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: —monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada): quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the’period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of lving was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31:3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, how 
‘it is calculated, and the complete list of items 
included in each of the principal groups, food, 
fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, etc., 
with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1948, page 1057. 


The cost-of-living bonus provided for by the 
Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963, 
July 10, 1942, replacing P.C. 8253) must be 
based on the official cost-of-living index as 
adjusted to base 100-0 for August, 1939. For 
each rise of one point in the index the 
amount of the bonus or its increase shall be :— 
(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult 
male employees, and for all other employees 
employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five 
dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their 
basic weekly wage rates for male employees 
under twenty-one years of age and female 
workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.-C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (LG. 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, except 
under the regulations of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. The activities of the Board 
in the operation of the price control policy 
are summarized quarterly in the lLasour 
GAZETTE under the title, Price Control im 
Canada. 


Wholesale Prices 


Price increases in wood, animal and vege- 
table products were responsible for a further 
advance in wholesale price index in September 
to 101-2 from 100-4 in August. Reflecting a 
rise of $4 per ton for newsprint effective Sep- 
tember 1 and the removal of a subsidy on 
certain eastern lumber descriptions on the 
same date, the wood, wood products and paper 


_ group advanced a further 4-1 points to 113°6 


in September. Animal products gained 0:4 
to 108-4 with substantially higher prices for 
raw furs and lesser gains for eggs, butter and 
shoes accounting for the increase. Lower 
prices in this group were recorded for steers, 
lambs and certain fresh meats. In the vege- 
table products group, higher prices for wheat, 
flax, rye, bananas, cottonseed oil and hay 
overbalanced a sharp seasonal reduction in 
potatoes, and small declines in lemons, onions 
and rosin, to lift the index 0-2 to 92-7. Other 
groups registered no change between August 
and September, fibres, textiles and textile 
products remaining at 91:9; iron and _ its 
products at 115-7; non-ferrous metals at 79-7 
and non-metallic minerals and chemicals and 
allied products both at 100:5. 


The Canadian farm product price index ad- 
vanced 0-4 points in September to 97-9. Field 
product prices, which mounted 1-2 points to 
86-1 on higher quotations for grains and hay 
were responsible for the advance. Animal 
products on the other hand were weaker, easing 
1-0 to 117-6 on lower prices for live stock 
which outweighed seasonal firmness for eggs. 


eens 


Conventions of Labour Organizations 


[Qves G the past month conventions were 
held by three of the major labour 
organizations in Canada—The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. In the 
deliberations of all three bodies labour’s im- 


Trades and Labour 


OVERING in its deliberations a wide 
range of wartime activity and post-war 
planning, the 59th convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held in 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, during the 
week commencing August 30. 
The Congress re-affirmed its pledge of support 


_to an all-out war effort, but was critical of 
what it regarded as lack of government co- 


operation, particularly in the matter of labour 
representation on policy-making bodies. Other 
matters on which the convention concentrated 


' were establishment of a labour code, wage 


policy, collective bargaining, bonuses and the 
cost of living. 

There were present 519 delegates represent- 
ing a membership reported by Vice-President 
J. A. Sullivan as 190,778 workers. 

The delegates were welcomed by Mr. J. 
Matte, chairman of the Quebec and Levis 
Federated Trades and Labour Council, who 
presided at. the opening session. Others who 
expressed felicitations to the convention were: 
the Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister of Labour, 
Province of Quebec; Mayor Lucien Borne, of 
Quebec City and Mayor Bolduc, of Lauzon. 

A telegram from the Prime Minister, Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, conveyed his 
regret at not being able to address the dele- 
gates in person. The Prime Minister expressed 
his appreciation of Jabour’s contribution to the 
war as follows:— 


“As I look back over the four years of 
war I cannot express too warmly my appre- 
ciation of the splendid co-operation given 
Canada’s war effort by organized labour and 
the many thousands of men and women in 
the ranks of labour whose constant and 
patriotic efforts have made possible the 
achievements of Canada’s fighting men at 
sea, on land, and in the air.” 


Unable to leave Ottawa owing to pressure 
of urgent national duties, the Minister of 


portant participation in the war effort and its 
concern for the post-war situation was natur- 
ally reflected in the decisions taken—probably 
this -was more in evidence in the 1943 con- 
ventions than in any other wartime meetings. 
Summaries of the proceedings of all three 
conventions are given in the following pages. 


Congress of Canada 


Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, telegraphed 
his best wishes to the convention, and sent as. 
his speaking substitute, Mr. V. C. Phelan, 
Acting Director of Information of the Depart- 
ment. 


Emphasizing the close contact which existed 
between the Department and the Trades and 
Labour Congress, Mr. Phelan pointed to the 
fact that several Ministers of Labour and’ 
senior officers of the Department had held 
high office in the councils of labour. He. 
indicated the rapid expansion of the Depart-. 
ment in the war years from a personnel of 
200 to a working force of 7,000 as reflecting the 
enormous increase in responsibilities, some of 
which he outlined. He attributed much of 
the social legislation which had been enacted 
to the initiative and social consciousness of 
the workers, and declared that one of the major 
supports of democracy was a strong trade 
union movement. 


Address of Mr. Bengough 


Mr. Percy Bengough, in his opening address, 
stated that the Congress had endeavoured to 
co-operate with the Government but that such 
efforts were not entirely successful. He con- 
sidered that one of the greatest difficulties of 
the Congress resulted from the Boards set up. 
to produce ships and munitions, and he charac- 
terized such bodies as “having become stronger 
than the elected representatives of the people.” 

“There have been one or two regrettable 
strikes”, he asserted, “but I cannot feel that 
we can criticize our members on that score 
for there have been one or two lockouts”. He. 
also charged that one Crown Company had 
sent out a leaflet telling its employees, in effect, 
that the Company union “was better than 
any outside labour organization.” 

He further asserted that letters had been 
sent out advising employees “to keep in mind 
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the wage freezing policy of the Government” 
and urging that “employers do not, join with 
their employees in requests for wage increases 
to National or Regional War Labour Boards.” 
Attacking what he claimed was a decided 
lack of labour representation on policy-making 
bodies and Crown Companies, he declared that 
in the war effort the workers are not only pro- 
viding the work effort but a large percentage 
of the armed forces and, through victory 
bonds and war savings certificates, are provid- 
ing considerable of the capital. “And yet”, he 
added, “the basis of representation in Crown 
Companies is 110 employers—representatives of 
finance—to 1 labour man.” 


Resignation of Tom Moore 


At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Ben- 
gough read a letter from Mr. Tom Moore, 
president of the Congress, resigning from that 
body owing to continued ill-health. 

In a strong exhortation, Mr. Moore, from the 
background of his long service to the Congress, 
declared it to be “a wonderful organization 
with a great future”, and urged its officers, con- 
fronted “with the great responsibilities of our 
movement”, to “carry on in faith and con- 
fidence”. 

Subsequently, the Congress, with profound 
regret, accepted the resignation of its leader 
and by resolution, unanimously adopted, voiced 
its great appreciation of his long and con- 
spicuous service to the cause of the workers. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report prepared by the Executive Coun- 
cil, dealing with its activities since the 1942 
convention, was approved in full by the dele- 
gates. It stated that workers must make it 
their responsibility to secure for the post-war 
world “a real democracy in which all can 
participate in a full life as complete as human 
ingenuity can make it”; but added that “we 
must, doing first things first, bend every effort 
in the meantime to press for a one hundred per 
cent war effort in every direction and through 
every medium”. Declaring that “definite and 
numerous promises” had been received from 
Government spokesmen that changes would be 
made in respect. of the question of labour 
representation on war and production boards, 
the report charged that these promises had not 
been kept. 

Sweeping reiorms were expected as a result 
of the public inquiry of the National War 
Labour Board into labour relations and wage 
conditions. The text of the proposals of the 
Executive Council at this inquiry was con- 
tained in the report. Also included was a 
complete account of the legislative proposals 
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made by the Council to the Dominion Govern- 
ment during February (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1943, page 376), and of the submissions 
made on behalf of the Congress to the House 
of Commons committees on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment and Social Security. 

The report also dealt with the following 
among other topics: a summary of labour 
matters dealt with by Parliament during the 
1943 session; a review of wartime orders in 
council affecting labour; the Dominion Council 
of Health; recreational facilities for war 
workers; organizing activities; the Marsh plan; 
trade union film circuit; labour-management 
production committees, the trade union con- 
ference held in Great Britain and attended by 
representatives from the Dominions; and pro- 
vincial legislative reports. 


Report of Committee on Reconstruction 


The Committee on Rehabilitation and Re- 
construction presented a report based on a 
survey of general conditions prevailing in 
Canada and a study of surveys made by 
various authorities. The report refers to the 
mass unemployment of the depression period, 
and indicates that the solution to this problem 
was found by government planning in wartime, 
although the Government is criticized for fail- 
ing to seek labour’s advice in imposing its 
controls. Stating that if private enterprise 
cannot guarantee workers an avoidance of 
such suffering it must be sacrificed the Com- 
mittee recommends a “new controlled com- 
petitive system. to bring about social and 
economic security”. 


“Our immediate future can best be protected 
by the exercise of controls over finance, com- 
merce and industry”, the report adds. Stressing 
the responsibility of federal, provincial and 
municipal bodies to undertake a system of 
planning for full employment, the report sug- 
gests the following public works that should 
be planned by the nation immediately: rural 
electrification; housing and garden city pro- 
jects; slum clearance; rapid electric trans- 
portation, both urban and rural; main arterial 
highways and bridges; reforestation, develop- 
ment of waterways and canals; hospitals and 
educationai institutions. 


To this Committee, headed by John M. 
Bruce, were referred a number of resolutions 
dealing with post-war planning as well as 
sections of the Executive’s Report. 

As a substitute for eight resolutions dealing 
with various phases of reconstruction the 
Committee :— 

(1) recommended that local bodies co- 

operate with it, in presenting labour’s 
case before any Government Tribunal; 
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(2) demanded that the International Labour 
Office, as an organization in which labour 
enjoys equal representation, be granted 
representation in every conference relat- 
ing to post-war problems; 

(3) recommended that the incoming execu- 
tive Council make representation to the 
Government for the immediate creation 
of a National Planning Council com- 
posed of equal representation of work- 
ers to all other groups. 


Report of Committee on Legislative Activities 


Dealing with the legislative sections of 
Executive Council’s report, the Committee on 
Legislative Activities was critical of what it 
termed the Government’s “restrictive labour 
policy”, but noted that “there have been bene- 
ficial changes in legislation dealing with the 
unemployment insurance, old age pensions, 
income tax and physical fitness’. 


Messages of Fraternal Delegates 


Representing the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, Stanley James, gave an outline of the 
negotiations toward the setting up of a pro- 
posed Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee. Detailing the general position of 
Labour in Great Britain he said the special 
contribution of the trade union movement is 
“to insist on the destination of the worker 
and the machine, and to secure to men and 
women in industry conditions which will 
encourage them to do the best for the com- 
mon cause”. 

In regard to representation of labour on 
government bedies he stated that the trade 
union movement in Great Britain had suc- 
ceeded in securing “representation on the 
hundreds of committees and tribunals which 
in wartime control the life of even the smallest 
of our children, to say nothing of the millions 
of people in trade and industry.” Commenting 
further on this topic he stated :— 

“Coming as I do from the United Kingdom 
where labour, government and management 
have really united to prosecute the war, and 
where all deliberations are of tripartite charac- 
ter, I have been somewhat shocked at the 
paucity of representation by labour in Cana- 
dian endeavours, and sincerely hope that this 
Congress can bring pressure to bear to see that 
responsible labour organizations are given the 
voice to which they are most certainly entitled 
in the ruling of their own country and 
destinies.” 

As fraternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labour, Mr. Arnold S. Zander 
addressed the delegates and dealt with some of 
the broader aims of the labour movement. He 
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spoke in favour of a post-war world organiza- 
tion to decide and enforce policies directed at 
international security and justice. Stressing 
the need of continual alertness against forces 
of reaction which menaced the labour move- 
ment, he advocated a continuous program of 
adult education on the part of labour leaders 
as a means of making labour a constructive 
power in the political and economic life of 
the world community. Referring to the Joint 
war effort of American and Canadian workers, 
he declared: “We plan, also, to work with you 
in peace—for a better world—for the four 
freedoms—for the brotherhood of man”. 


Describing the International Labour Office 
as the only official world institution in which 
labour is directly represented and _ stressing 
the necessity in a world of international com- 
petition of labour achieving its gains on an 
international front, Mr. Adolphe Staal, Chief 
of the Workers’ Organization Service of the 
I.L.0. declared that the objects of the trade 
union movement and of the I.L.O. are identical. 
“These objects” he said, “may be summed up 
in a few simple words: they are to secure 
employment to every man and woman willing 
to work, under humane working conditions 
and at a direct wage. The stronger the trade 
unions in the various countries, the greater 
the chances of attaining these objects.” He 
urged mutual collaboration between the trade 
union movement and the I.L.O. 


Address of Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C. 


At one of its sessions the Congress was 
addressed by Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., who 
reported “on the discharge of the functions and 
responsibilities of the National War Labour 
Board”. 

After detailing what he considered were the 
“functions and responsibilities of the re- 
constituted National War Labour Board”, Mr. 
Cohen gave an analysis of the workers’ part in 
the national program and in this connection, 
said in part:— 

“We must ascertain, in terms of the national 
interest, whether the nation ‘benefits from, 
whether the war effort is aided by, promoting 
the principles of collective bargaining and the 
establishment cf labour organizations. By the 
same criterion we must ascertain how we can 
deal expeditiously and justly with disputes 
arising out of the application or interpretation 
of collective agreements already arrived at 
and whether the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is an effective or an _ ineffective 
instrument to-day—in this year of 1948. Simi- 
larly, in relation to national needs and the 
national interest, we must properly appraise 
and deplore the cost in production of an un- 
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sound industrial and labour policy, yes, even 
at the cost in human lives at the fighting front 
and even at the home front. We must measure 
the role that labour should be enabled to play 
within industry and with government and 

hat representation should be given to labour, 
within government itself, and upon govern- 
ment administrative and policy-making bodies. 
We must ascertain what is a constructive policy 
of wage control. fd 


Address of Honourable J. L. Ilsley 


Speaking on the relation of wage policy to 
price control, the Honourable J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance, declared that a balanced 
program of taxes, borrowing, price control 
and rationing, was essential if the costs of the 
war were to be distributed fairly and if civilian 
goods were tc be properly shared by all 
citizens. He pointed out, however, that “price 
control cannot work if costs of production keep 
on rising.” 

“They have risen already to a dangerous 
extent since we established the price ceiling, 
and the upward push on that ceiling has been 
near the bursting point in many places and 
at many times,” he said. 

One of the great upward pressures threat- 
ening the price ceiling to-day and bound to 
threaten it in the immediate future, the Muin- 
ister said, is the pressure of rising wage rates. 

“IT realize that in what I have to say some 
of you, perhaps many of you, will disagree 
with me. But I have tried to think straight 
and I believe you want me to talk straight 
on this point. 

“Wages and salaries are much the largest 
element of cost—I mean when we look at the 
country as a whole and include the labour 
going into materials and transportation as well 
as labour in the final manufacturing process. 

“Tf labour costs go up substantially, prices 
will have to go up too. There may be limits 


within which wage increases can be absorbed. 
by reduction of profits or within which in-. 
But these | 
are narrow limits and I believe it to be nothing | ately change his policy and encourage co- 
more or less than the sober truth to Say that operation between Crown Companies and 


legitimate unions . 


creased output per worker results. 


if labour costs go up substantially and widely, 
we cannot hope to hold the price ceiling.” 

If the ceiling is not held, Canada will be 
caught in the upward sweep of rising prices and 
wages “to the advantage only of experts in 
the art of profiteering out of inflation and 
to the great disadvantage of the rank and file 
of the population.” 


Labour Representation and Government 
Labour Policy 


One of the first resolutions to be passed: by 
the convention was a composite of 14 sub- 
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mitted by various affiliated groups calling for 
greater labour representation on Government 
boards and commissions. Asserting that these 
boards are at present not representative of 
the people of Canada but are controlled by 
“big business and financial interests”, the reso- 
lution stated that labour’s repeated requests 
for full representation on all boards and Crown 
Companies set up by the Government had not. 
been complied with, and charged that certain 
cabinet ministers were ignoring the Prime Min- 
ister’s promise to give labour representation 
on such boards, the resolution concluded by 
asking the Prime Minister “to immediately 
fulfill the promises made in this respect to 
organized labour or submit his record to the 
people of Canada, so that democracy may 
prevail.” 

Closely following the resolution seeking 
labour represéntation on government. boards 
was one which called for the replacement of 
the Minister of Labour. This resolution also 
recommended that the Department of Labour 
“should be solely directed by the Minister of 
Labour without interference from other 


Other resolutions sought changes in govern- 
ment labour policy and the removal of certain 
government officials. One adopted resolution 
asked for 

the creation of a Ministry of Produc- 
tion with labour representation thereon, 
the reorganization of National Selective 
Service, the representation of labour in 
all War Boards, and the revision of the 
arbitrary labour and wage freezing policies 
of the Government. 


Another resolution called for the adoption 
by the Federal Government of social security 
legislation along the lines of the bill recently 
submitted to the United States Congress by 
Senator Wagner. This was referred to the 
‘Incoming executive for further study. 


The convention, also by resolution, “de- 
manded” that the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, Honourable C. D. Howe, “immedi- 


. . to show an example to 
private employers”. 


The resignation of Mr. John A. McClelland 
from the National War Labour Board was 
requested in another resolution. 


Five resolutions called for the resignation of 
Mr. Ralph P. Bell, Director-General of Air- 
craft Production. 

A final resolution in this group criticized 
the Honourable Louis St. Laurent, Minister of 
Justice, as “not representing the spirit of 
French Canadian workers”. — 


4 


| 
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Pledge of War Support 


_ In substitution of three resolutions on the 
matter pledging wartime abstinence from 
strikes, the following was adopted unanim- 
ously: 

Whereas, invasion of Sicily and the Italian 
mainland is the opening attack of Canadian, 
British and American forces to crack open 
Hitler’s Huropean forces, and in concert with 
the Russian armies force the Fascist Nazi 


regime into unconditional surrender; and 
whereas, it is the fundamental duty of the 
organized labour movement to back the 


attack with all we have. Therefore, be it 
resolved, that this convention reiterate its 
previous position, taken on the outbreak of 
war, after the London Convention of 1939; 
and be it further resolved, that the Govern- 
ment, in the best interests of the war effort, 
make the same policy mandatory upon the 
employer; and be it further resolved, that 
the Executive stand instructed to address a 
cable to General McNaughton assuring him 
that organized labour as represented by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada will 
do everything within its power to see that 
there is no interruption in the flow of 


weapons and war supplies in order to achieve | 


a speedy victory. 


Cost of Living 


There was considerable criticism in regard 
to the cost-of-living index and the cost-of- 
living bonuses. There were 18 resolutions sub- 
mitted dealing with various phases of the 
problem. 

Several delegates considered that the index 
did not measure the full rise in the cost of 
living and the opinion was also expressed that 
“the cost-of-living bonus should be scrapped 
and the whole thing be put on a pay envelope 
basis”. The action of the convention on this 


\subject was expressed in a substitute resolu- 


/ 


( 


jtion which called for a revision of the present 
cost-of-living index “to make it a more truth- 
ful expression of expenditures and costs to 
the average worker’, a system of regional 
cost-of-living bonuses to allow for variations 
in living costs in different parts of the country, 
a full, tax-free cost-of-living bonus for every 
worker, and the publishing of figures on which 
the index is based in the Lasour GaznurrTe. 


National War Labour Board, Collective 
Bargaining and Labour Code 


Several resolutions were passed strongly ad- 
vocating collective bargaining and the estab- 
lishment of a labour code. Some of these were 
contained in the group of resolutions listed 
under the heading of “National War Labour 
Board”. -A cross-section of the resolutions 
adopted on these subjects indicated: (1) that 
present government policies on collective bar- 
gaining were considered inadequate; (2) that 
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the public inquiry under the National War 
Labour Board had revealed “numerous griev- 
ances” and that the alleviation of these was 
dependent upon the immediate establishment 
of a federal labour code; (3) that it was neces- 
sary to enact a Dominion Labour Relations 
Act, establishing “a genuine collective bar- 
gaining policy with proper machinery for its 
enforcement”; (4) that preference be given 
by the federal government in awarding con- 
tracts to firms having collective bargaining 
agreements with organized labour. 

Other objectives of these resolutions in- 
eluded: a wage minimum of “50 cents per 
hour or $25 per week under which wages 
would not be frozen”; holidays with pay, ex- 
tension of the full cost-of-living bonus, free 
from taxation; the outlawing of all forms of 
company unionism and the imposition of stiff 
penalties where employers failed to bargain 


collectively with trade unions which repre- 


sented a majority of their workers; enactment 
of legislation similar to the Wagner Act 
“giving full protection to workers in their right 
to form labour unions”. 

In the discussion on the collective bargain- 


ing features of the resolutions, criticism was 
expressed of the collective bargaining measure 
/ in effect in Ontario. 


National Unity and Joint Labour Action 


There were seven resolutions dealing with 
national unity and joint labour action. The 
one which was adopted as a composite ex- 
pression of the attitude of Congress on this 
subject, after pointing to “the continuing 
division in the ranks of the Canadian trade 
union movement”, and after stating that “the 
refusal of the Government to give full repre- 
sentation and partnership in the war effort had 
the effect of reducing the strength of labour’s 
role at the present time”, went on to favour: 


the establishment of a Canadian Wartime 
Labour Board composed of equal representa- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, the purpose of such War- 
time Labour Board being to co-ordinate Cana- 
dian labour’s wartime activities and to avoid 
poaching and internecine warfare of one 
union against another, and further to press 
upon the Government and the organized em- 
ployers the common demands of all labour 
unions for total war policies, labour repre- 
sentation and genuine wartime legislation to 
protect labour’s rights and thus enable the 
labour movement to exert its full united 
efforts behind the job of winning the war 
and the peace to follow. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


A resolution calling upon the Congress to 
reiterate its previous stand on equal pay for 
equal work for women precipitated consider- 
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able debate. The stand was taken by some , 
\ one of the chief causes for stoppages in war 


delegates that the resolution was not only 
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been frozen at abnormally low levels which is 


designed to favour women but was a protec- \industries and dissatisfaction with the gov- 


tive measure for men to maintain wage 
standards. Examples were cited of industries 
in which the principle of equal pay had been 
successfully established. 

Miss Daniele Cuisinier, a delegate from 
Montreal, advocating the extension of this 
principle, said in part: “Even though the 
question of equal pay for equal work has long 
been an established principle, putting it into 
effect is still a timely demand. 

“T contend”, she continued, “that any 
woman with a sound constitution and a nor- 
mal healthy condition can undergo the war 
work in most industries without harm to her- 
self.. The tragedy is that in our province. of 
Quebec, due to lower wage rates and standards 
of living, the conditions of health and educa- 
tion are not such as could help our women 
war workers. Therefore, this question, like so 
many others, leads us directly to the sore point 
of all trade unions—wage equality for Quebec, 
wage equality throughout Canada. Only when 
we have achieved this will we have the unity 
so essential to victory. And, to achieve this 
we must be even better organized. 

“French Canadian workers”, she asserted, 
“have a record second to none in their war 
effort. It is up to the trade union movement 
through united action all over the Dominion 
to ensure wage equality for Quebec. It is 
also a guarantee of the Canadian living 
standard.” 

Calling for “equal pay, equal education, 
equal health and living standards for a 
united Canada”, she declared that women 
workers should take their place in the “tre- 
mendous job” of post-war reconstruction. 

An opposing viewpoint was voiced by an- 
other speaker who said that “after the war 
women were going to be in competition with 
their fathers, sons and future husbands”, and 
expressed the fear that “this will bring about 
direct relief again”. 

The motion as adopted by the Convention 
resolved that the Congress “not only reiterate 
its previous stand on equal pay for equal 
work but also contact proper authorities to 
get a definite ruling on this matter iw 
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Wage Policy and Control 


/ Supplementing its action on the cost-of- 
( living bonus, the Congress adopted, without 
discussion, a resolution, which after declaring 
—that in the effort to stabilize the economy 
of the country, “wages and prices of certain 
commodities had been fixed at set levels”, and 
that “it is becoming more apparent that the 
wages of thousands of Canadian workers have 


rnment’s labour policy’—protested the freez- 
ng of wages at sub-normal levels, and “de- 
manded” that “prices be frozen to the same 
extent as wages, the alternative being the 
complete rescinding of this order”. 


Selective Service 


Matters relative to Selective Service came 
within the purview of the Congress in three 
resolutions. One of these, which was adopted, 
declared that “the machinery set up in the 
Dominion under the name of National Selec- 
tive Service has been imposed upon citizens 
and workers as a necessary war measure”, and 
its authority “is so broad that it can only be 
justified as a war measure”. It then “de- 
manded that it shall cease to exist within a 
period of six months after the termination of 
hostilities and that the active program of 
placement of workers shall be returned to the 


Unemployment Insurance Commission — of 
Canada”. 
The other two constituted a request to 


place hotel and restaurant employees and 
culinary service workers in a preferred cate- 
gory, and this was referred to the provincial 
executives for action. 


Unemployment Insurance 


There were seven resolutions dealing with 
unemployment insurance. In these, the chief 
recommendations were: (1) that “the scope 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
widened to cover every wage earner in the 
Dominion of Canada”; (2) that “the verifica- 
tion of dependency be eliminated and the 
sworn declaration of the applicant be sufficient 
to entitle the wage earner to benefit”; (3) that 
the maximum weekly benefit payments be 
raised; (4) that the right of appeal to an 
umpire be restored and that applicants’ ex- 
penses be borne by the Commission; (5) that 
Section 40 of the Act be amended in regard 
to the lapsing of rights. 


Political Action 


On the subject of political action the Con- 
gress had before it a number of resolutions 
which were incorporated in a substitute reso- 
lution as follows: . 


Resolved, that this convention calls upon 
its affiliated unions and on all organized 
workers to take all necessary steps in the 
communities and provinces of this Dominion 
to create trade union committees for political 
action, so as to enable the trade unions to 
play a more direct and more appropriate 
role in influencing and shaping the great 
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movement for independent political action 
and thereby secure trade union representa- 
tion on all governing bodies; we further 
recommend that labour unions support can- 
didates who favour the policies of the trade 
union movement as represented by this Con- 
gress, 


The above resolution was adopted. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Expressing dissatisfaction with the lack of 
uniformity in Workmen’s Compensation laws 
in the various provinces, the delegates passed 
a resolution instructing the incoming execu- 
tive committee to have prepared a model act 
embodying the following features: (1) 100 
per cent compensation; (2) blanket coverage 
of all occupational diseases; (3) the placing 
of the supervision of preventative measures 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Boards; 
(4) compensation to be paid from the date of 
the injury. The full cost, it was declared, 
should be placed upon industry “which will 
have a tendency to bring about the removal 
of unhealthy conditions of employment”. 
Another resolution advocated that the ser- 
vices of “chiropractors, osteopaths, etc., be 
made readily available to all workers”. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 
Action was also taken by the delegates in 
passing the following among other resolutions: 


That representatives of labour be included 
in delegations sent by the Government of 
Canada to any part of the fighting front. 

That the Pension Act be amended to pro- 
vide that there be no discrimination in 
awarding pensions between members of the 
armed forces who have served in Canada tor 
one year or more, and those members serving 
overseas. 

That the Government remove the restric- 
tions on the production and sale of beer. 

That rationing of scarce commodities be 
continued and extended, as “the most equi- 
table way of meeting the requirements of our 
people”, 

That, since manufacturers 
exemption from taxation on portions of their 
income designated by them as set aside for 
depreciation of machinery, a comparable 
exemption for depreciation should be allowed 
to working men supplying their own tools. 

That the recommendations of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee set up last year by the 
Dominion Government, to the effect that the 
bans be removed from certain banned organi- 
zations and their property restored, be imple- 
mented by the Government. 

That postal employees receive time and one- 
half for overtime and periodical revision of 
their salaries and working conditions; that 
customs and excise officers receive an 8-hour 
day, time and one-half for overtime 
double time for work performed on Sundays 
and: holidays. 

In regard to shipping matters: that the 
Government implement the conventions and 
recommendations of the I.L.0. passed in 
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Geneva in 1936; that ship owners and opera- 
tors pay a “proper war risk bonus” to the 
entire ship’s personnel engaged in manning 
Canadian vessels; that wage rates paid to 
marine engineers be revised upwards. 

That a National Health Insurance Act be 
enacted at the next session of Parliament. 

That profits from industry should be lim- 
ited to 5 per cent by taxation or other 
methods, and that excess profits should be 
used for the prosecution of the war. 

That the Congress deplores the employment 
of “dollar-a-year” men and urges that all 
persons in Government employ be paid on a 
basic salary basis to prevent evasion of in- 
come taxes. 

That the Dominion Companies Act be 
amended to ensure adequate information as 
to financial statements and profits being pub- 
lished by corporations. 

That holidays with pay be made compul- 
sory on all employers of labour. 

That the Civil Service Superannuation Act 
bbe reopened to permanent civil servants not 
previously electing to come under the Act. 

That trade unions make recommendations to 
provincial governments to co-operate in the 
Dominion industrial recreation program; that 
trade unions participate in community re- 
creational programs; and that facilities be 
made available by authorities. 

That children under 16 years of age be 
kept out of industry. 

That the Congress seek legislation to pro- 
vide for an indentured system of apprentice- 
ship for all mechanical industry. 

That a full cost-of-living bonus be paid all 
old age pensioners. 

That the provisions requiring the signing 
over of property owned by old age pensioners 
be eliminated. 

That old ‘age, sickness and incapacity secur- 
ity legislation be enacted by the Dominion 
Government in co-operation with the prov- 
inces, making it possible that a monthly con- 
tribution be made by employee, employer and 
the State, and that at the age of 60 years 
all persons be granted the option of retiring, 
and that benefits for old age, incapacity and 
blindness be not less than $50 a month for 
a single person and $75 for a married person. 

That the Government “restore the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Workers’ Educational 
Association in connection with the Labour 
Forum (CBC)”, and that a similar program 
in French be planned by the CBC. 

That closer co-operation be developed be- 
tween the Executive of the Congress and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 


Election of Officers 

Vice-President Percy R. Bengough was 
elected President of the Congress by accla- 
mation. 

Nominated for the position of Secretary- 
Treasurer were J. A. “Pat” Sullivan and 
Elphege Beaudoin. Mr. Sullivan was elected. 

It was unanimously agreed by the delegates 
present that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Law increasing the 
number of Vice-Presidents from three to five 
should be carried out and that Vice-Presidents 
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should be chosen regionally, that is, one for 
the Martime Provinces, one each for Quebec 
and Ontario, one for the Prairie Provinces, 
and one for the province of British Columbia. 
The following Vice-Presidents were then 
elected: for the Maritime Provinces, James A. 
Whitebone; Quebec, Paul Fournier; Ontario, 
John W. Buckley; Prairie Provinces, Carl E. 
Berg; and British Columbia, Birt Showler. 

Provincial Executive Committees elected 
were as follows: Nova Scotia: G. A. Smith, 
Chairman, Halifax; Clarence Webber, Brook- 
Jym3.). a. Fultz, Haliaxy W.. De ,-Vons, 
Amherst. 7 
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Ontario: John Gavin, Chairman, Toronto; 
John Toms, Toronto; J. F. Cauley, Hamilton; 
R. J. Barnett, Ottawa. 

Manitoba: J. B. Graham, Winnipeg, Chair- 
man; James McDuffe, Brandon; L. V. Guber- 
man, Winnipeg; E. Houle, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan: W. J. Smith, Saskatoon, 
Chairman; F. Ingram, Moose Jaw; H. Davis, 
Prince Albert; P. W. Heffner, Regina. 

British Columbia: C. E. Herrett, Vancou- 
ver, Chairman; J. S. Black, Prince Rupert; 
F. J. Bevis, Victoria; Robert Cormack, New 
Westminster. 

Toronto was chosen as the next convention 
city. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


ITH a delegate attendance of 545, repre- 

senting approximately 200,000 members, 

the fourth convention of the Canadian Con- 

gress of Labour was held at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, from September 13 to 17. 


The convention marked a new departure 
for the Congress in that it “endorsed the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation as 
the political arm of labour in Canada”. 


The convention preliminaries included the 
welcome extended to the delegates by Mr. 
T. Prezeau, president of the Montreal Labour 
‘Council, and by His Worship Mayor J. 
Adhemar Raynault, of Montreal. The Honour- 
able Adelard Godbout, Prime Minister of 
Quebec, was represented by Mr. Brunay 
EK. Brais, of the Quebec Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, who also represented the provincial 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Edgar Rochette. 
‘The Dominion Minister of Justice, Honour- 
able Louis St. Laurent, also attended the 
opening session. He declared it to be essen- 
tial that there must be minimum standards 
for the least favoured of Canadian people, 
and that the position of the common man 
must be improved after the war. 


Representing the Dominion Minister of 
Labour, Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, was 
Mr. V: C. Phelan, who addressed the delegates 
on the functions of the Department and par- 
ticularly its wartime responsibilities. He 
emphasized the importance in a democracy 
of a strong labour movement, the part it had 
played in initiating sound legislation in 
Canada and its future role in the post-war 
world. 


Presidential Address of A. R. Mosher 


At the outset of his presidential address, 
Mr. A. R. Mosher drew attention to labour’s 
contribution to the war effort and declared 
that that contribution must be sustained. 

“Our immediate task...is to consider how 
the movement and the workers we represent 
can continue the utmost support to our fight- 
ing forces and to the war effort generally... 
We bear a heavy responsibility, not only for 
supplying the munitions of war, but for 
maintaining public morale at a high level and 
uniting the people of Canada in a common 
spirit of determination, not only to take their 
full share in the winning of the war, but also 
in obtaining peacetime conditions which will 
be worthy of the sacrifice and struggle which 
have been endured.” 

He asserted that no matter how long or how 
difficult the war might be it was not too soon 
for organized workers to begin thinking and 
planning seriously ‘for the post-war period in 
Canada and the world over. Consultation 
and co-operation with all nations will be 
essential for a just and enduring peace and 
for the economic well being of all people,” he 
declared. 

Because it transcended barriers of race, 
creed and language, Mr. Mosher was confi- 
dent that labour could make an “important 
contribution towards the national and inter- 
national status of the Dominion. The labour 
movement,” he continued, “is looking forward 
to a very great extension of its membership 
and influence, but unfortunately, its develop- 
ment has been hampered by the antagonistic 
attitude of a great many employers, and by 
the lack of a federal labour policy which would 
protect the rights of the workers to organize 
and bargain collectively.” 
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Referring to the criticism that has been 
levelled at labour “because several serious 
strikes have taken place, particularly during 
the past year,” Mr. Mosher asserted that; in 
his opinion, “the workers should not endanger 
the war effort by strikes and slow-downs in 
war industry”. “Nevertheless,” he continued, 
“it should be clearly understood by the public 
...that where strikes have occurred there 
has been extreme provocation on the part of 
the employers and Government alike. Nothing 
would have been more gratifying to me, as 
President of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
than to be able to report that there had been 
no strikes among Congress unions during the 
past year, and that it hadi been possible for 
labour to abandon the strike weapon because 
there was an adequate government policy to 
protect the workers’ rights and because em- 
ployers were adopting a fair and reasonable 
attitude towards their workers. I regret to 
say, however, that the stage has not been 
reached in Canada when this is possible. May 
I add that workers do not go on strike without 
giving very serious consideration to such a 
step, since it means an immediate loss of 
income, but so long as only such a drastic 
method will remedy intolerable conditions, 
the workers are bound to feel justified in 
using it. 


“For a great many years, the labour move- 
ment was primarily concerned with industrial 
relationships and economic objectives”. How- 
ever, the President was of the opinion that 
with the establishment of extensive controls 
over industrial operations and the expansion 
of government ownership and operation of 
industry, especially of public utilities and 
other government owned and operated enter- 
prises employing large numbers of workers, 
labour’s attitude towards governments would 
have to be reconsidered. Serious thought 
must be given to the advisability or otherwise 
of “the adoption of political policies and closer 
association with political parties”, he asserted. 
“Tt would appear that, in its own interests, 
the labour movement can no longer stand 
aloof from political action, and that, unless 
it has a voice and influence in the political 
field, it will be unable to make its full and 
proper contribution to the public welfare.” 
Continuing, he said: “Organized labour insists 
that the resources of Canada, human and 
material, shall be utilized to the fullest extent 
to meet the needs of her citizens and to 
render every possible assistance to the people 
of other countries less fortunate than ours... 
The organized workers will not be satisfied 
with any less vigorous effort to defeat our 
greatest peacetime enemy, involuntary 
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poverty, than is now being made to defeat 
the Nazi-Fascist gangsters in Europe and 
Asia...the fight against poverty and all its 
train of evils will require the same spirit of 
co-operation, the same large-scale planning and 
the same determination to win through to 
victory”. 


Enlarging upon the steps necessary to 
achieve this purpose, the President referred 
to “the task of educating the workers and 
the people of Canada as a whole with regard 
to the possibility. as well as the desirability 
of drastic and effective changes in the 
economic system...It should now be obvious 
to every thinking person that the favourite 
excuse of the politicians during the last depres- 
sion, that there was no money to provide 
work and wages, was utterly without founda- 
tion...In the world as it can and must be 
made, there will be both freedom from want. 
and freedom from fear.” 


In concluding his address the President 
declared that “the time has come for labour 
to assert its rights and insist that they be 
respected, but at the same time it must 
unhesitatingly assume its full responsibilities 
as a national institution, having a vital func- 
tion to perform and a worthy purpose to 
fulfil...Labour unions must widen their sphere 
of activity to include education in economic 
and: political subjects and participation in the 
making of national policies affecting every 
aspect of Canadian affairs.” 


“Other Convention Addresses 


Representing the Congress of Industrial 
Organization, Mr. Allan §. Haywood, vice- 
president and Director of organization for 
that body, addressed the delegates. 


Featuring Mr. Haywood’s speech was his 
definition of the relationship between the CIO 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. ‘This 
Congress,” he stated, “is not affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It 
is not chartered by them...It is an instru- 
ment created for Canadians to work out their 
own destiny in their own way.” He explained 
that individual CIO unions in Canada were 
affiliated with ‘the Canadian Congress of 
Labour in the same manner as independent 
unions; and furthermore declared that the 
CIO central office in Washington did not 
receive per capita tax from the CIO unions 
in Canada, but that this money was paid 
instead to the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Mr. Haywood described organizing activities 
in the United States, and _ relationships 
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between labour movements in North and 
South America, England and Russia. 

At one of the sessions of the delegates were 
addressed by Mr. R. J. Thomas, president of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, 
and a vice-president of the CIO. Dealing 
with the war effort of the United Nations, 
mentioning especially Russia and China, Mr. 
Thomas spoke in favour of greater co-opera- 
tion both for the duration of the war and in 
the post-war period. Urging increased pro- 
duction, Mr. Thomas said: “Too many people 
feel that the war is about over. I say to you 
we have got to continue the greatest amount 
of production we can produce until we know 
the war is over, and your troops and ours 
enter Berlin and Tokyo”. He advocated a 
voice for labour at the peace table, as one 
means of staving off another war “in another 
twenty-five years”; and as a means of obtain- 
ing this voice, he called for greater unity in 
the labour movement throughout the world. 

Mr. Adolphe Staal, Chief of Workers’ 
Organizations and Service, International La- 
bour Office, in a brief outline of the history 
and work of the I.L.O. pointed out that: 
“The trade union movement of the world 
will in the future have to assume many 
news tasks; it will not only have to deal with 
conditions of employment... but it will also 
have to take an active part in ensuring that 
there is employment for all . . . Unemploy- 
ment is a world problem and it can be cured 
only by world remedies. 

“In the past,” Mr. Staal stated, “the I.L.O. 
has concentrated its activities on questions of 
a social character. It is more and more 
recognized, however, that social questions can- 
not be separated from economic questions. In 
the future the I.L.O. will have to give far 
more attention to the economic aspects of 
social questions.” 

With this in view it is planned to set up 
international committees to deal with problems 
of rehabilitation, trade and commerce and 
monetary questions in the post-war period. 

Mr. Staal declared, however, that “the 
implementation of international standards 
depends entirely on national governments”, 
and asserted that “such implementation would 
be brought about more easily and quickly in 
countries where there are strong labour move- 
ments which can influence the national legis- 
~Jative bodies, than in countries where the trade 
union movement is weak.” 

During a subsequent session the convention 
was addressed by Mrs. Christine White of the 
Conveners Branch of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, who dealt with the Board’s 
policy in combatting inflation. 

The delegates listened to an address by J. 
L. Cohen, K.C. who reviewed labour’s record 
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in the war and outlined his views on labour 
policy. He urged the establishment of col. 
lective bargaining, and a sound legal basis 
“upon which trade unions can increase their 
ability to serve the nation”. He declared that 
“labour must be justly dealt with on the 
question of the cost of living bonus” and that 
there must be “a policy of selective service 
based upon a proper policy of the treatment 
of labour”. 


Report of Executive Council 


An account of its work during the preceding 
year was contained in the report of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Congress, which was read 
by Secretary-Treasurer P. Conroy. 

The report described the Council’s activities 
in connection with the Ontario collective bar- 
gaining legislation, including the submission of 
a memorandum to the Select Committee of the 
Legislature when the Act was being prepared. 
The Act was described as “an extremely dis- 
appointing piece of legislation, particularly — 
because of the requirement that only lawyers 
are permitted to appear before the Ontario 
Labour Court.” | 

The administration of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour was also criticized. In addi- 
tion the report dealt with problems of juris- 
diction, the steel strike, the British Dominions 
labour conference, co-operation with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
memoranda submitted to the federal govern- 
ment in March (L.G. March, 1943, p. 379) to 
the National War Labour Board at its public 
inquiry in May, and to the House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and _ Re: 
establishment. 

The work of the Congress department of 
research established under the directorship of 
Dr. Eugene Forsey, was praised in the report. 
This department, it was stated, had been of 
assistance to various affiliates in preparing 
material. Under Dr. Forsey it had also con- 
tributed towards the development of “an 
improved public opinion on labour matters, 
as well as economic and political subjects,” 
and its establishment represented “a _ step 
towards the assumption of a larger role for 
the labour movement as a national institution, 
carrying on educational as well as organiza- 
tional and legislative activities.” 

In regard to organization, the report listed 
98 local unions chartered during the past year, 
two labour councils established at Oshawa and 
Regina and announced a membership of 
“approximately 200,000”. 


Political Action 


The debate on the resolution concerning 
political action lasted for an entire afternoon’s 
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session of the Congress. The Resolution’s 
Committee had recommended concurrence in 
the resolution which provided for endorsation 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion as “the political arm of labour”. In the 
ensuing debate, the motion of concurrence 
was supported byi the following speakers: David 
Cote, C. H. Millard, M.L.A., R. Lamoureux, 
Arthur Williams, *°M.L.A., C. Gillis, M-P., 
Ben Levert, and P. Conroy, Congress secre- 
tary-treasurer. It was opposed by George 
Harris, Harvey Murphy, Joseph Starr, Pearl 
Wedro and others. In the subsequent vote, 


the resolution as recommended was adopted ' 


by a substantial majority. 
This resolution, which was a substitute for 
fifteen others, was as follows: 


Whereas it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that organized labour, if it is to 
play its part in improving the welfare and 
economic status of the workers, must take 
political and economic action, due to the 
inevitable and ever-enlarging control that 
governments are exercising over all aspects 
of economic life and industry in this country; 
and 

Whereas, in the opinion of this Congress, 
the policy and program of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation more adequately 
expresses the viewpoint of organized labour 
than any other party: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Conven- 
tion of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
endorses the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation as the political arm of labour in 
Canada, and recommends to all affiliated and 
chartered unions that they affiliate with the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 


No Strike Pledge 


The position of Congress in the matter of 
strike action was defined by Mr. Mosher in 
his presidential address (summarized in a 
preceding section of this review). The con- 
vention subsequently declared itself in a reso- 
lution which reaffirmed a “no-strike” pledge. 
This resolution, after first asserting that there 
had been “provocations...for the strikes 
which had occurred”, and that the situation 
had been “further aggravated” by the labour 
policy of the government, was adopted as 
follows: 

Be it therefore resolved that this Conven- 
tion of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
fully conscious of the tremendous role that 
labour must play in the final annihilation 
of the Axis enemy and the winning of this 
people’s war at an early date, reaffirms its 
win-the-war, no-strike pledge; and 

Be it further resolved that this fourth 
Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour call upon the Federal Government 
to co-operate with the organized labour move- 
ment, and assist it in carrying through this 
pledge ‘by immediately enacting labour legis- 
lation on the basis of the recommendations 
made by the trade union movement. 
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Collective Bargaining 


As a substitute for 13 resolutions submitted 
by various affillated groups the delegates 
adopted a single resolution calling on the 
Dominion Government to “enact without 
delay collective bargaining legislation that 
will guarantee to all workers the right to 
organize in, and bargain collectively with their 
employers through legitimate unions of their 
choice.” Such legislation, the resolution 
stipulated, should declare company-sponsored 
unions to be illegal in this country. 

As a preamble to this resolution it was 
argued that “the general adoption of collec- 
tive bargaining will do more than anything 
else to make possible labour’s maximum con- 
tribution to the war effort”; and that “indus- 
trial democracy will in eliminating 
industrial strife and disharmony”. 

A further request on this general topic was 
to the effect that the terms of Order in Council 
P.C. 10802, extending the right of collective 
bargaining to employees in crown companies, 
be made applicable to workers in the C.BC.,, 
the National Harbours Board, the Naval Dock 
Yards, the Department of Transport, and the 
Dominion Arsenals. 

Ontario’s recently enacted collective bargain- 
legislation was strongly criticized as 
“proving to be an instrument of great aid to 
reactionary employers.” <A. resolution adopted 
by the convention instructed the incoming 
executive to “have its legislative committee 
meet with the trade unionists recently elected 
to the Opposition in the Ontario Legislature 
for the purpose of drawing up amendments to 
Bill 49” embodying the following: 

(1) That it be made legally incumbent upon 
employers to negotiate with bona fide trade 
unions upon request, and to conclude, within 
a stated time, a collective agreement; 

(2) That the various groups, commonly 
known as company unions be outlawed; 

(3) That the Act be administered by an 
independent board representative of labour, 
management and the public, rather than a 
judge, as at present; 

(4) That obstruction to the completion of a 
collective agreement between a bona fide trade 
union and employers shall be dealt with by 
the aforementioned Board; 

(5) That all so-called “employees associa- 
tions” having effect during the process of 
trade union organization in a plant or having 
effect contingent upon or since the enactment 
of Bill No. 49 and all allegedly signed con- 
tracts between these groups and management 
shall be made illegal; 

(6) That employers shall be required to 
accept a majority expression of the employees 
relating to the formation or subsequent opera- 
tion of a bona fide trade union 

(7) That any dispute concerning the bona 
fides of the trade union and the desires of 
employees involved regarding check off, main- 
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tenance of membership, or closed shop shall 
be settled by ballot vote conducted at a place 
convenient to the voters. 


Family Allowances 


Emanating from the floor of the convention 
following the appearance in the press of 
articles to the effect that the Government 
was considering the desirability of instituting 
a system of family allowances, the following 
emergency resolution was concurred in by 
the delegates: 


Whereas press statements have recently 
appeared indicating that the Federal Govern- 
ment is considering the inauguration of a 
system of family allowances instead of acced- 
ing to labour’s demand that wage rates under 
fifty cents per hour be removed from the 
operation of wage-control legislation and left 
to determination by collective bargaining; and 

Whereas such action by the Government, 
without first making available the reports 
of the National War Labour Board, follow- 
ing its inquiry, and without consultation 
with organized labour; can be regarded only 
as adding insult to injury; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Congress, the 
proposal referred to has been initiated by 
the controllers of finance in Canada: 

Therefore be it resolved that the incoming 
executive committee be instructed to protest 
vigorously against this proposal, and to take 
whatever action is necessary to prevent its 
adoption. 


Wage Control and Cost-of-Living Bonus 


Over twenty resolutions were submitted to 
the convention dealing with various aspects 
of the Government’s wage control policy and 
criticizing the official cost-of-living index as 
not reflecting the true rise in living costs. A 
single substitute resolution, as follows, was 
brought forward and adopted: 


Whereas in spite of the fact that some 
wage increases have been granted under the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, 
the wages of hundreds of thousands of Cana- 

“ dians are held at substandard wage levels; 
and 

Whereas it has been recognized by com- 
petent authorities such as the Toronto 
Welfare Council that under present circum- 
stances a living wage should be at least 
$33.73 per week; and 

Whereas the cost-of-living bonus is at 
present quite unsatisfactory, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Canadian Congress of 
Labour ask the Dominion Government to 
amend P.C. 5963 to provide for the follow- 
ing:— 

(1) That a floor of 50¢ per hour be placed 
under wages in order that wage negotiations 
will not be hampered when dealing with 
rates of pay below this level: 

(2) That the order be amended to make 
clear the right of unions to present cases 
before both Regional and National War 
Labour Boards with or without employer 
support. 
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(3) That the method of computing the cost- 
of-living index must be changed to bring 
the index into line with the actual rise in 
the cost of living. 

(4) That a full cost-of-living bonus shall 
be paid on a uniform basis in all industry. 

(5) That the cost-of-living index be revised 
monthly and increases in cost-of-living bonus 
be paid monthly rather than every three 
months as at present. 

(6) Special attention should be given under 
the order to areas which have been. par- 
ticularly disturbed by war-time conditions 
affecting the cost of living. 


Income Tax 


Fifteen reesolutions regarding income tax 
were condensed into a single resolution, which 
asked: . (1) that overtime pay and cost-of- 
living bonus be exempt from income tax; 
(2) that no tax deductions be made from the 
wages of workers who during the year will 
not earn an amount sufficient to place them 
in a taxable income group; and (3) that the 
exemption be raised to $1,500 for married 
men and to $1,000 for single men and women. 

It was argued that the present income tax 
regulations impose a “severe hardship” upon 
the workers in the lower income group; and 
that by including overtime pay in taxable 
income the tax burden is increased “out of 
proportion” and the incentive to produce is 
“to a great extent removed”. 


Revision of Rationing 


The following resolution, adopted by the 
delegates as a consolidation of several others, 
approved in principle of the rationing of con- 
sumer goods in wartime, but asked the Govern- 
ment to revise its rationing regulations in 
regard to “certain inequalities”: 


Whereas rationing of consumers goods is 
a natural and logical development of our 
war economy; and 

Whereas we must face the basic problems 
of securing the fullest use of our resources 
and the most effective distribution of the 
products we produce, we must also insist 
that it be done on a fair and equal basis 
which will create a minimum of hardship 
and a minimum of friction; and 

Whereas in the opinion of this Congress 
there exists in the present rationing system 
certain inequalities, both in the rationing 
itself, and the distribution of goods under the 
quota system and 

Whereas these conditions show themselves 
in the following manner; namely, certain 
communities who by virtue of a large influx 
of workers due to the war emergency find 
themselves with an insufficient supply of con- 
sumer goods to take care of the needs of their 
people; this being most noticeable in public 
eating places which are required to cater 
to this large semi-transient group; and 

Whereas the present rationing system does 
not make any provision for extra rations for 
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those workers engaged in heavy manual 
labour, such as mining, steel, etc.; and 
Whereas the method of assigning quotas 
on certain commodities, is working to the 
disadvantage of a great mass of the workers 
in many areas, due primarily to circumstances 
beyond the control of the ultimate consumers: 
Therefore be it resolved that this Conven- 
tion requests the Government to give serious 
consideration to this problem with a view 
to so revising the rationing regulations so as 
to eliminate the inqualities referred to herein. 


Labour Representation 


The objectives of eight resolutions dealing 
with labour representation on government 
boards were contained in an adopted substi- 
tute as follows: 

Whereas many boards are being set up to 


deal with labour, economic and social ques- 
tions; and 


Whereas labour is keenly and vitally 
interested in the function of all of these 
boards; particularly those that directly or 


indirectly affect the workers; 

Therefore be it resolved that this Conven- 
tion reiterates its demand that labour should 
have adequate representation on these boards, 
and instructs the incoming executive to con- 
tinue to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of giving labour this right and 
also to recommend to the Government that 
labour women be appointed as representatives 
to those boards wherein feminine abilities 
are peculiarly adaptable. 


Government Labour Policy 


There were a number of resolutions critical of 
government labour’ policy. These were 
brought together in a composite substitute 
resolution which called for the “immediate 
release” of the majority and minority reports 
of the National War Labour Board inquiring 
into wage and labour conditions in Canada. 
Coupled with this recommendation, was 
“insistence” that Mr. J. L. Cohen be re- 
instated as the representative of labour on the 
National War Labour Board. 

One resolution called for the resignation of 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell as Minister of 
Labour. The Resolutions’ Committee recom- 
mended non-concurrence, and the convention 
also rejected the resolution, Mr. P. Conroy 
pointing out that the issue was the Govern- 
ment’s labour policy and not the Minister of 
Labour. 

Selective Service 


- There were five resolutions dealing with 
Selective Service. Of these, two, pertaining 
to military training deferments, were incor- 
porated in a substitute resolution as follows: 
Whereas workers in certain branches of 
essential employment are unable to plan their 


futures because employers are unable to 
advise them as to whether they are going to 
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be drafted for compulsory military training 
or retained as key-men in the industry; and 

Whereas deferments are granted only to 
employers, and are, therefore, valid only in 
that employer’s plant, and not within the 
industry as a whole: 


Therefore be it resolved that this Conven- 
tion of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
urge upon the Government of Canada the 
necessity of (1) definite action being taken 
to see that workers are advised as to their 
status relative to drafting for compulsory 
service or retention as key-men, and (2) that 
deferments when granted to workers because 
of special technical knowledge or workman- 
ship within an industry be made applicable 
to the industry as a whole and not to one 
specified plant. 


In three other resolutions the major recom- 
mendations were: (1) that a special commis- 
sion “with adequate trade-union representa- 
tion, be established to conduct a thorough 
survey of the manpower problem”; (2) that 
local Selective Service Boards be empowered 
to deal with current problems; (3) re-introduc- 
tion of the seven-day notice (when severing 
employment) to all workers in the construc- 
tion industry, and the dissolutioen of the 
National Joint Conference Board of the Con- 
struction Industry; (4) that the Congress 
protest “violation of collective bargaining 
agreements” in regulations of Selective Service 
“which provide for the return to their original 
jobs of men laid off during slack periods.” 

The above recommendations were referred 
to the incoming executive to deal with. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Various amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act were requested. It was urged 
that the Act include all workers, regardless 
of income, who are not now included under 
the Act; that payment be made for the full 
period of unemployment; that benefits be 
raised ‘as required for health and decency”, 
with the employer’s contribution to be 
increased to meet the additional cost; that 
payment be made to all unemployed people 
regardless of their contribution; and that 
payment be not delayed but made in cash 
after the preliminary nine days are complete. 


These were all referred to the executive. 


Post-War Planning 


A series of resolutions on post-war planning 
was submitted to the convention. In these, 
the chief recommendations were: (1) The 
introduction. of a system of social security 
fashioned after the Beveridge plan with regard 
for “the higher standard of living which exists 
in this country”; (2) relief of any unemploy- 
ment by eee projects, revenue producing 
and state-owned; (3) bridging of the Canso 
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strait in Nova Scotia as a post-war employ-_ 


ment project for the Maritimes; (4) establish- 
ment of government boards with adequate 
labour representation charged with the respon- 
sibility of post-war planning. 

All of the above recommendations 
referred to the incoming executive. 


were 


Labour-Management Committees 


Full collaboration between workers and 
management was declared to be necessary to 
achieve all-out production, in a resolution 
instructing the incoming executive to “con- 
tinue the campaign for the wide-spread: estab- 
lishment of labour-management production 
committees,” and also to “renew the represen- 
tations to the Goveernment to accept its 
responsibility for actively promoting the 
establishment of such committees throughout 
industry.” 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Two resolutions dealt with the question of 
equal pay for equal work, one in relation to 
women in industry and the other as regards 
wages in the province of Quebec as compared 
with the rest of Canada. 

In the first of these resolutions it was 
asserted that in spite of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work as between sexes having 
been ‘endorsed by the National War Labour 
Board, nevertheless many corporations were 
“still pursuing a policy of discrimination in 
establishing rates of pay for women workers.” 
In reaffirming the Congress’ adherence to the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, the 
resolution asked that the National War Labour 
Board direct the Regional War Labour Boards 
to grant equal pay for equal or comparable 
work performed by either sex. 

The second resolution referred to the efforts 
of the trade union movement in “organizing 
the unorganized in the fight for sustained 
and increased production and for raising sub- 
standard wages in Quebec” as “an enormous 
contribution to our national war effort.” The 
struggle to bring about equality of Quebec 
workers with those in the rest of the country 
was termed “a major contributing factor in 
cementing the national unity of all Canadians.” 
The resolution called on the federal and 
provincial governments to “adopt policies and 
legislative measures” to give Quebec workers 
“equality in wage rates, health and working 
conditions.” 

Canadian Labour Unity 


Noting with approval the “joint actions of 
the presidents of both Labour Congresses in 
Canada on issues of major importance to the 
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labour movement as a whole,” the delegates 
instructed the incoming executive to “continue 
in their efforts to bring about unity of action 
between all bona fide bodies” on important 
issues. Local unions were urged to increase 
their efforts in an educational campaign for 
workers in their district in this connection. 


International Labour Unity 


The substance of ten resolutions dealing 
with international labour co-operation was 
embodied in a substitute which was adopted 
as follows: 

Whereas it is desirable that labour should 
co-operate with labour throughout the United 
Nations to assure victory over Fascism; and 

Whereas this Congress notes with approval 
the progress that has been made in this 
regard through the initial efforts of the 
British Trade Union Congress and the Inter- 
national Federation of Unions to crystallize 
this need, through the formation of the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Congress 
re-iterate its resolve to take the necessary 
steps to secure closer co-operation and unity 
of action between the organized workers of 
all United Nations and to assist in making a 
policy that may be the basis of winning the 
war against the Axis and securing a peace 
which will establish for all people, freedom 
of speech, assembly, religion and freedom 
from fear and want. 

Be it further resolved that this Convention 
go on record as favouring the submitting of 
an application for affiliation to the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union, Committee, through the 
Committee Secretary, Sir Walter Citrine, as 
an initial step in carrying out this policy. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Three resolutions on workmen’s compen- 
sation from British Columbia and Ontario 
unions were replaced by a single resolution 
asking that “the Government set up a research 
committee to review the entire question of 
occupational hazards with a view towards 
bringing the basis of the existing Workmen’s 
Compensation Act up to date, and in line with 
the needs of the day”; and that “the Act be 
so amended as to provide for direct. represen- 
tation from organized labour on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board.” It was also 
asked that workers with an income up to $3,000 
be included. 

Old Age Pensions 


The present old age pension scheme was 
considered entirely inadequate in an adopted 
resolution which contained the following 
recommendations: (1) Reduction of the pen- 
sionable age from 70 to 60 years; (2) increas- 
ing the pension from $20 to $40 per month as 
a minimum payment plus the addition of pro- 
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vincial grants; (3) granting of pension rights 
to wives of pensioners if the combined income 
of husband and wife does not exceed $100 
per month; (4) abolition of the means test 
and property attachment; (5) pensions to be 
payable regardless of length of residence in 
Canada. 


Co-operative Movement 


The Congress by resolution expressed its 
support of the co-operative movement. It 
asked the federal and provincial governments 
to “remove the various legal impediments” 
to the development of the movement; in 
particular requesting that the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board “make available necessary 
supplies and goods for the use of co-opera- 
tives,” and that the income tax legislation be 
amended so that consumer dividends paid by 
a co-operative be not regarded as taxable 
income. 

Constitutional Amendments 


A number of constitutional amendments, 
reported to the convention by the committee 
on Constitution and Law, were adopted by 
the delegates. One of these, which evoked 
considerable discussion but was eventually 
carried in a roll call vote, altered the basis 
of representation at Congress conventions, 
so that no union can send more than ten 
delegates to a future convention. Under this 
amendment each chartered local union and 
each local of an affiliated union or organizing 
committee can send one delegate for the first 
100 members or less, and one additional 
delegate for each additional 500 members or 
major proportion thereof; with the limita- 
tion that no unit can send more than ten dele- 
gates. 

Other Resolutions 


The following, among other resolutions, 
were also approved by the delegates: 

That labour be represented in Canada’s 
delegation to the peace conference; 

That, consistent with sound military 
strategy, the invasion of western Europe be 
undertaken at the earliest possible moment; 

That the ban on anti-fascist organizations 


be lifted and their confiscated property 
restored; 
That the Dominion Government, in con- 


junction with provincial governments or local 
authorities “and exclusive of private enter- 
prise” set up the necessary machinery to put 
into effect immediately a comprehensive 
housing scheme, “whereby good houses will 
be built for use and not for profit, and at 
economic rents within the reach of every 
working class family in the country”; 

That the Government pass mandatory legis- 
lation granting the workers of Canada at 
least two weeks’ annual holiday with pay; 

That the Government of Canada use its 
influence towards the re-establishment of the 
League of Nations upon a basis of inter- 
national collective security; 
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That the Government offer sanctuary to all 
refugees from political or religious persecu- 
tion, without regard to race, creed or financial 
condition, and that the Government take 
immediate steps to facilitate the entry into 
Canada of refugees, especially those stranded 
in Portugal whom it is still possible to 
rescue; 

That a national health plan be adopted 
by the Government to provide free hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and medical attention for all 
workers and their families, so as to enable 
them to maintain a higher standard of health 
than. now prevails; 

That all members of the Armed Forces on 
furlough be granted free transportation 
within the country, and that all corres- 
pondence from them be carried free of charge; 

That a bonus of $1,000 be paid, at the end 
of the war, to every soldier, sailor, airman and 
merchant marine who has served one year on 
active service, with an additional $200 for 
every subsequent year of service; 

That the Federal Government extend to the 
Indian people of Canada “full and complete 
rights of citizenship”; 

Expressing “deep appreciation” of the work 
that was done by the late Dr. Norman 
Bethune, and recommending to the Govern- 
ment the institution of a “living monument” 
dedicated to his work; 

That affiliated unions be requested to supply 
the Research Department of the Congress 
with copies of existing contracts; 

That the Dominion Government take over 
full ownership and operation of all radio 
broadcasting as a public utility under the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 

That, whereas the present system of bank- 
ing does not operate in the best interests of 
the people inasmuch as it leaves their 
economic and social life to a large extent at 
the mercy of “a small clique of financiers,” 
the Government should take over the entire 
banking system and operate it in the interests 
of the people. 

Recommending control of all transport in 
Canada by the Board of Transport Commis- 
sloners; 

That a campaign of organization be devised 
by the Congress Executive and carried out 
without delay in newspaper offices in the 
larger cities of the Dominion; 

That the Criminal Code be amended so as 
to make it a criminal offence for anyone to 
tion, surgical and medical attention for all 
practise discrimination because of race, colour 
or creed; 

That the Canadian Senate be abolished. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. A. R. Mosher was re-elected by accla- 
mation as president of the Congress. Other 
officers chosen were as follows: first vice- 
president, Alex McAuslane; second  vice- 
Sol Spievak; secretary-treasurer, 
Pat Conroy; executive committee, Silby 
Barrett, T. T. Johnston, J. E. McGuire, C. H, 
Millard, T.. Prézeau. 

Quebec was chosen as the site of the 1944 
convention. 
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British Labour in Wartime—-Report of P. Conroy, Delegate to 
Dominions Trade Union Conference 


In April of this year Mr. P. Conroy, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and Mr. Alfred Farmilo, representing 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
were delegates to a Dominions Trade Union 
Conference held in London and sponsored by the 
British Trades Union Congress. The follow- 
ing report on conditions in Britain in war- 
time, especially as they affect trade unions, 
and impressions received during five weeks 
spent in Britain. was submitted by Mr. 
Conroy to the convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in September. Opening 
with an expression of appreciation to Canadian 
and British government officials and to officers 
of the British Trades Union Congress for their 
assistance and co-operation in making the trip 
possible, Mr. Conroy continues as follows:— 


Dominions Trade Union Conference 


Our mission to Britain was to attend a 
Dominions Trade Union Conference, spon- 
sored by the British Trades Union Congress. 
This had been called for the purpose of 
exchanging information between the Mother 
Country and the several Dominions relating to 
the war, including the role played in each 
country by the trades unions, and also securing 
advice as to the aims and aspirations of the 
unions in each country in the post-war period. 
The conference, unfortunately, was circum- 
scribed in its initial stages by the loss of the 
New Zealand delegation en route—the result 
of enemy action at sea—and the inability of 
Australia to send delegates. With British 
delegates and representatives from the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions in atten- 
dance, the Dominions were represented by 
South Africa and Canada. Sir Walter Citrine 
reported on his previous efforts to secure a 
conference representative of many more coun- 
tries, which had failed on account of internal 
conflicts and other considerations in those 
countries. The British delegates were, how- 
ever, hopeful of a developing realization in all 
countries that world-wide unity in the days 
ahead. was necessary, and that this realization 
would make cleser co-operation possible. 

The information exchanged at the Dominions 
conference revealed that the trade union move- 
ments of all countries represented: were playing 
a decisive role in furthering the war effort. 
Degrees of comparison invariably had a sound 
cause, such as distance, resources, population, 
and other factors that contributed to the effort 
of each country. In no instance was it reported 
that the common people were not heart and 
soul in the fight for victory. The evidence at 


hand was testimony to a common aim per- 
vading all countries, that the objective must 
be secured, and that the fruits of victory 
would be of substance and benefit for those 
who toil for a living. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that the conference found everything 
good in its exchange of information and that 
there were not some grounds for discourage- 
ment. 

-The fact that the British Trades Union 
Congress was unable to have a wider range of 
countries attend is in itself evidence that in 
too many nations there is a tendency to 
believe that progress can be made by dis- 
jointed sections among the trades unions and 
that each can make a maximum. contribution 
in both peace and war by pursuing its own 
separate way. This is one of the sores that 
of necessity must be healed before true 
world-wide unity can be achieved. The lack 
of Labour unity in such nations—including 
our own—has been a factor in the war, and, 
unless quickly remedied, will also be one in 
effecting a peace that should be beneficial to 
the people. The deplorable consequences of 
this situation can perhaps be realized better 
in Britain and from Britain, where the move- 
ment is not only a united whole, but a disci- 
plined body that is and has been capable of 
great achievements. 


What British Labour has Done 


It is true that such unity and discipline are 
the benefits of a longer experience than ours, 
but it is a goal at which to aim. The British 
movement has had to deal with tremendous 
difficulties. The country has been entirely up- 
rooted. The requirements of war have upset 
all of life’s normal functions. Physically, 
through enemy action, and the necessity for a 
wholesale and fundamental adjustment in the 
conditions of life and work of the people, the 
nation has been figuratively dislocated. Mil- 
lions of trades union members have joined the 
various armed services. Other hundreds of 
thousands have had to be transferred to new 
jobs in locations many miles from home. Yet 
to-day, in numbers, the British movement is 
at an all-time peak, even with the loss of 
millions of members. In prestige and in the 
respect it commands the movement has ad- 
vanced with great strides. It may be con- 
sidered as expressing the voice of the people, 
and as such has the ear of the Government. 

This has been accomplished under condi- 
tions that usually result in a decline in the 
numerical strength and position of the trades 
unions. Hours of labour are long and hard. 
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Home and domestic conditions have been up- 
rooted. Food and clothing are rationed to 
the most extreme degree. Millions of homes 
have been destroyed or irreparably damaged. 
Wages are a long way from being all that 
workers are entitled to in return for their 
labour. In short, the whole structure of 
British life has been patterned to distress and 
hardship, but the people do not seem to mind. 
In fact, that seems to be the explanation of 
the strength of the trade union movement. 
The organized workers are doing more than 
merely fighting a war. This conflict will 
determine whether they shall live or die, not 
as trade unionists, but as human beings. If 
they fail, their lives cease. If they win, with 
the new-found strength and confidence with 
which they have armoured themselves, they 
seem to see in their victory a chance to bring 
to life the dignity that has been so long 
denied them. One cannot come away from 
Britain without being impressed with the 
determination and purpose behind their present 
war effort. It has embraced and enveloped 
the whole people, and ours, good as it may 
be, seems somewhat puny by comparison. 


Women in Industry 


We visited many towns and cities, and 
went into the countryside. Everywhere was 
the evidence of war. The land was being 
tilled almost exclusively by women or elderly 
men, for the young men had gone. In the 
armed services there seemed to be almost as 
many women as men, and it was the same 
in the factories we visited. Indeed, some fac- 
tories employed women almost exclusively, 
and generally, the work of the women was 
regarded as good. Here and there manage- 
ments and unions expressed doubts as to the 
permanent value of such wholesale dragoon- 
ing of women’s labour. There appeared many 
hold-over prejudices with much doubt as to 
the wisdom of permitting women to supplant 
men in such large numbers. In some jobs, 
women were found to be superior to men, 
such as those involving intricate and repetitive 
work. Whatever the overall comparison 
between the sexes in their contribution to 
the war may be, it is enough to say that all 
women, young and old, have made an 
enormous contribution to the survival of the 
country in its darkest days. 


Labour-Management Production Committees 


In going through the factories, the delegates 
made a point of securing advice and informa- 
tion on the operation of labour-management 
production committees. On the whole, they seem 
to be working reasonably well. In Britain, 
such committees are buttressed by official gov- 
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ernment interest, action and support, with a 
Cabinet Minister in charge, and with Labour 
having a directing voice in the work of all 
production throughout the country. There 
have cropped up prejudices on both sides, 
with employers and unions doubting the bene- 
fit of such joint undertakings in production. 
This was more noticeable in the early stages 
of the war, but as the war continued, it was 
realized that prejudices must be discarded. 
While there were no exact figures on which to 
base a judgment as to the operations of such 
committees, it would appear that they have 
been a substantial benefit to the country. At 
least Great Britain ranks among the highest 
in per capita production of any nation at war, 
and undoubtedly the joint committees have 
had much to do with attaining this high level 
of production. 


Rationing and Price Levels 


As to the mecessities of life, it is enough to 
say that the whole life of the people is 
rationed. The satisfying feature of the British 
rationing schemes is that they achieved a 
general levelling of the people, and it is 
generally agreed that very few people have 
been able to gain at the expense of the masses. 
Food is best in the factory canteens and in 
the British or community restaurants. In the 
main, food in hotels and restaurants is quite 
poor. He is an astute and able visitor who is 
able to find the occasional good meal—by 
Canadian standards—in the average British 
restaurant. An explanation of this condition 
is that the bulk of the best food is withdrawn 
from such enterprises, and channelled through 
factory canteens and the homes of the people. 

Prices are in most instances comparable to 
Canadian levels, though in others they are 
higher. The price levels of most staples have 
been kept down by government subsidy and, 
in the apparent hope of driving non-essential 
or luxury goods out of production and con- 
sumption, these commodities have been sub- 
jected to extremely heavy taxation. An in- 
stance of such heavy taxation is immediately 
noted in the purchase of tobacco, the price of 
which has trebled since the beginning of the 
war. Beer and spirits of all kinds are also 
high in price. As affecting the consumption of 
tobacco and other incidentals by our Canadian 
soldiers, sailors and airmen abroad, I should 
like to say in passing that the pay of a Cana- 
dian serviceman is badly depleted if he con- 
fines himself to one package of cigarettes and 
one glass of beer per day. Those who have 
been sending packages to relatives in Britain 
should continue to do so, and send them often 
and regularly. Cigarettes, soap, razor blades, 
chocolate and other minor delicacies are badly 
needed and greatly appreciated when received. 
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How British Trade Unionism Works 


It is important to refer to the structure 
of British Trade Unionism, and its methods of 
operation. The first thing that strikes a visitor 
is the apparent maturity of the movement. 
Trade unions are grown up. They have “gone 
through the mill” in past years, and have now 
woven themselves into the fabric of British 
life. They are accepted as an institution, and 
this has been of great benefit in this war. 
There is not a department of government in 
which the unions are not represented. Look- 
ing after wages, hours of labour, and working 
conditions is only the beginning of the func- 
tion of the British unions. The parent body, 
the British Trades Union Congress, is built on 
a departmental basis and almost approaches 
the structure of government. Each depart- 
- ment has one or more experts in charge, which 
eliminates endless discussion and minimizes the 
need for numerous meetings and conferences. 
Authoritative opinion thereby guides all activi- 
ties of the trades unions. There 
emotion exhibited. All discussion is on a 
matter-of-fact basis, the evident purpose being 
to get at the root causes of existing difficulties. 
We have much to learn from the Britishers in 
this respect. We waste a tremendous amount 
of time and energy in Canada in shouting and 
emoting, as compared with the Britishers, who 
seem merely to go to work and do the job 
at hand. 

In the field of comparative organization, 
particularly as affecting skilled trades, the 
British wage-level is low by Canadian stand- 
ards. This would seem to be a contradiction 
in view of the highly developed and well- 
integrated trade union movement in Britain. 
The explanation lies, however, in the fact that 
Britain is relatively poor in natural resources 
as compared with our own country, and even 
were industry socialized, the ability of the 
Britisher to raise levels to those reached on 
this continent under similar operation would 
be lessened by the fact that the resources are 
not there in abundance. In addition, as a 
large exporting nation of manufactured and pro- 
cessed goods, maintenance of export markets 
is predicated on competition with world-wide 
varying levels, some of which are very low. 
The aim of the unions is to take the most out 
of the social system that it is capable of pro- 
ducing and in this they have done a good job. 
Most wage-agreements are on a national basis, 
employers and unions preferring this method, 
which lends itself to stability in wages, pro- 
duction and distribution. There are very few 
instances of a uniform national wage. Wages 
are zoned, levels being based on population 
and production costs in the respective zones. 
When asked for the reason for existing wage- 
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differentials, union authorities reply that they 


have grown up with the development of in- 
dustry, that in many cases the differentials are 
not justified, and that only constant effort 
will ultimately eliminate them. Considerable 
progress has been made in this respect. 


Co-operation Among Trade Unions 


The Britisher is not so mechanically-minded 
as the North American. He does not believe 
that at all times a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. The result is 
that there is no such thing in existence as a 
pure craft union, nor yet an industrial union, 
as we conceive them. Most unions are a 
combination of both types of unionism, with 
the craft ideology being the base upon which 
most unions operate. In some large industrial 
plants, we found as many as forty unions repre- 
sented, yet they seem to get along quite well. 
There is, however, an urge to reduce the multi- 
plicity of unions, but instead of competitive 
organization the policy of amalgamation is the 
medium employed. It has worked well and has 
eliminated undue friction, though some of this 
exists particularly among the unions governing 
unskilled and semi-skilled trades, which are 
perhaps the best organized in the country. 

This report is but a thumbnail sketch of 
conditions in Britain. The people are deter- 
mined that this war will pay for itself in the 
establishment of permanent and true values, 
that adequately weigh the contributions and 
the necessities of those who go to make up the 
nation. The war has disclosed that the country 
could not be saved only by those who have 
traditionally frolicked on “the playing fields 
of Eton.” It took the bone and sinew of the 
country, the mass of the people to do it. 
Many of the traditional social superiorities 
and inferiorities have thereby been wiped out. 
In their place is the widening of a new-found 
strength. In relation to Canada and other 
Dominions, the conceptions of many Britishers 
are still quite hazy. Canada has much to do 
in the field of education and publicity abroad, 
although our Canadians in uniform have per- 
formed a tremendous educational feat for 
their country. Our men and women in Britain 
are valued not for what Canada has given to 
the Motherland, but for themselves. The 
impressions they have left can be definitely 
considered as assets for the Dominion. Camna- 
dian men and women in the service have repre- 
sented their country beyond measure. 


Our Opportunities as Canadians 


Despite all the kindnesses that were heaped 
upon us by everyone we met and also in 
acknowledging that in many respects the 
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Britishers are ahead of us, one cannot be 
abroad any length of time without returning 
home a better Canadian. By comparison, we 
have a wonderful country that we do not 
appreciate to the full. There is not a Cana- 
dian abroad, living in the concentrated indus- 
trial areas of other countries or in the small 
confining countryside, who does not have a 
longing and nostalgia for the almost limitless 
vistas and horizons of his own land, with its 
tremendous resources, long distances, and the 
freshess and vigour that animate the life of all 
Canadians. We can do more with our country 
than we have done. We are an energetic 
people, and in the field of trade unionism this 
seems to be our trademark. Yet, in looking at 
the virtues of peoples in other lands, it would 
seem that our energy should be tempered with 
greater wisdom, that our denunciations of in- 
justice can be wisely balanced with con- 
structive application. As a young people and 


Canadian and Catholic 


"T BE twenty-second annual convention of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour took place in Granby, P.Q., 
during the four days commencing September 
19. The convention was attended by 213 dele- 
gates and considered over 100 resolutions. 

Membership in the Confederation has in- 
creased, according to the report of the Con- 
federal Bureau, from 46,447 at the end of 
May, 1942, to 53,384 at the end of May, 1943. 
During the year 25 new syndicates became 
affiliated with the Confederation, 11 through 
federations and 14 directly. Two new federa- 
tions were established. 

The convention was opened with a Mass sung 
by the General Chaplain of the Confederation, 
followed by a banquet at which Mr. Paul 
Martin, parliamentary secretary to the Min- 
ister of Labour, represented the Minister. 

Mr. Martin praised the work done by the 
Confederation since its formation in 1921 in 
organizing unions in various industries and 
bringing about collective bargaining. ‘This 
must have meant a raising of the standard of 
living for many Quebec workers, and improved 
working conditions,” he declared. 

Outlining Canada’s war effort, he spoke also 
of post-war prospects. “There is much talk 
about a new world,” he said. “What we mean 
by this is that the resources of the world and 
particularly of this country are such that they 
can be harnessed so as to provide more 
generously and completeley for the masses of 
our people. I frankly tell you that I am for 
this new world. Our problems are man made 
and can be solved by man. I look forward 
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a young movement, our unions would appear 
to need a greater measuring of our objectives 
and a seasoning of our emotions with factual 
analyses. We have to develop a _ properly- 
integrated movement, well-ordered and disci- 
plined, built around all of the needs of the 
people and not merely the wage and hour 
range of our limited operations. These things 
will take time. We have the youth, the energy 
and the intelligence. We have the country 
to contribute to and draw upon. With a grow- 
ing wisdom and a wider consciousness, it is 
my opinion that we can do these things and 
serve our own people in greater measure than 
we have done before. 

I regarded my trip to Britain as a repre- 
sentative of the Congress as a distinct honour, 
a privilege, and an education. I am aware 
that.every delegate says such things, but I 
want you to know that in my case at least 
they are true. 


Confederation of Labour 


to the day, and very soon, when we will have 
a social insurance plan that will be broad 
enough to take in old age, unemployment, 
invalidity, accident, health, all in one con- 
tributory scheme, so that all those who con- 
tribute will be assisted in their efforts and will 
be able to draw from a fund for one of these 
purposes.” In regard to unemployment he 
said that the war had shown that by main- 
taining a high national income work could be 
provided. 

Speaking on labour-management co-opera- 
tion he declared: “Industry is not alone the 
prize of management. Labour and manage- 
ment have a joint role to fill. Labour- 
management cc-operation in production should 
be encouraged. Management would do well to 
realize this. Toleration and patience are re- 
quisites for each of these partners in industry.” 
In the sharing of the fruits of joint effort, he 
asserted, lay the social justice to which the 
world looked forward. 


Report of President 


Mr. Charpentier, in his presidential report, 
referred to 1942-43 as a year of struggles, tests 
and sacrifices “perhaps without precedent for 
the body of our movement.” He asserted 
that attacks had been made by rival labour 
organizations. These were supplemented by 
“high federal functionaries” who he declared 
had interpreted wartime orders and rulings to 
the advantage of rival groups. He paid tribute 
to the determination and to the success of 
syndicates which had held their own or in- 
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creaced their membership. During the year 
affiliated groups had negotiated 20 to 25 new 
agreements, and had renewed 60 to 70 others 
without disturbing the public peace. 

He congratuleted union centres which were 
successfully operating consumers’ co-operatives, 
mentioning specifically the building co-opera- 
tives of Sherbrooke and Asbestos. More and 
more centres, he said, were forming study 
groups. 

In the field of publicity Mr. Charpentier 
called attention to the radio programs in which 
the Confederation had participated, the in- 
creased circulation of the C.T.C.C. journal, 
Le Travail et la Vie Syndicate, and the appear- 
ance of several papers put out by syndicates 
or by union centres. 


Industrial Democracy 


Mr. Charpentier voiced criticism of union 
representation votes, in that a worker might 
be obliged, by majority vote, to “belong to a 
union and at the same time indirectly to a 
labour movement with which the union is 
linked, which movement often advances social 
and political principles that the worker per- 
sonally detests.” 

Advocating legislation on freedom of associ- 
ation which would respect the principles of 


“Christian industrial democracy,” he asked! for 


provincial legislation to precede such federal 
action as might result from the recommenda- 
tions of the National War Labour Board and 
to convey the sentiment and views of Quebec 
on labour matters. 

“The fixing of national standards on hours 
of work, hourly or weekly wages, the standard- 
ization of the Companies Act, and the aboli- 
tion of union anarchy by making workers’ 
organizations subject to national legal criteria, 
are urgent measures which, once put into force, 
would facilitate the solving of the labour 
problem in Canada,’ Mr. Charpentier declared. 


Social Security 


Mr. Charpentier criticized the Marsh report 
on social security as an influence tending 
towards centralization. “The various benefits 
that it proposes: family allowances, unemploy- 
ment benefits, health insurance, funeral bene- 
fits, etc., would be administered by Ottawa for 
the whole country. Nothing could be more 
contrary to national unity as we conceive it in 
Quebec. How would central authority respect 
all that is particularly ours: family ideals, 
traditions, civil laws, etc.?” 

He advocated that a social security plan be 
undertaken by the federal government after 
the war with concurrent legislation in each 
province. He expressed satisfaction that the 
Quebec government had already adopted com- 
pulsory health insurance in principle, as well 
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as having incorporated the principle of family 
allowances in the Collective Agreement Act. 
He said an extension of legislation on family 
allowances was necessary, to cover families 
not included in the present law. He also asked 
for a provincial housing act, declaring that the 
federal act did not answer the needs of the 
working population of the province. 


Cost of Living 


Referring to an inquiry made by the Con- 
federation into the cost of living in a number 
of centres, Mr. Charpentier said that one 
result was clear: that the Government should 
be required to check the actual increase in 
the cost. of living, as well as that shown in the 
official cost of living index, or else permit a 
rise in substandard wages. 

He said it was undeniable that wages were 
too low in a large number of Quebec industries. 
This contention was borne out by the fact 
that the Quebec Regional War Labour Board 
had received, and granted, more requests for 
wage increases than the Ontario Board. How- 
ever, he protested against “the exaggerated 
accusations hurled by other labour organiza- 
tions and by certain people in this province” 
concerning low wages paid in Quebec. Such 
accusations did not take into account the 
“considerable improvement” that had taken 
place due to the Collective Agreement Act 
and the minimum wage legislation; also it did 
not do justice to the Confederation which alone 
had pressed for enactment of these measures. 

He expressed satisfaction that the Con- 
federation had been among the organizations 
which had requested adoption of a law on 
compulsory school attendance suzh as had just 
come into effect. in the province. He urged 
also uniformity and cost-free distribution of 
books for pupils in elementary schools. 


Collaboration in War Effort 


Referring to the war effort Mr. Charpentier 
declared: “Our collaboration has been loyal, 
and will be until the end of the world 
conflict.” 

The Confederation had maintained indus- 
trial peace without interruption to the war 
effort, he asserted. 

In conclusion, he said that the Confedera- 
tion wished to play its part in building “the 
new social edifice that all Canadians wish to 
see” in the post-war world. 


Insurance Plan 


Among the first matters to be dealt with 
by the delegates was a project for a Con- 
federation insurance fund. Mr. Gerard Picard, 
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general secretary of the Confederation, in- 
formed the convention that this project had 
received close attention from the executive 
during the year. A draft plan was submitted 
to the delegates for their -consideration and 
evoked spirited discussion. The object of the 
plan was to afford maximum protection to 
members at the age when their family 
responsibilities were greatest. A clause ex- 
cluding from death benefits those of the age 
of 55 or over at the time of the plan’s inception 
aroused some debate, with some delegates 
preferring a system of graduated rates of 
premium payment. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


A resolution was passed asking that all 
applications for incorporation under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act be submitted to the 
Minister of Labour before being approved by 
the Provincial Secretary; the object being to 
prevent incorporation of company unions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was requested to provide that 
workers be represented when an accident occurs 
to make sure of impartiality in the preparation 
of the report. It was also asked that blood- 
poisoning suffered as a result of injury received 
at work, and lime burns be made compen- 
satable; that rates of compensation be raised 
to 100 per cent of wages up to an annual 
income of $2,000; and that all industries be 
brought under the law. 


Family Allowances 


By unanimous vote the delegates adopted 
a resolution to the effect that the Confederation 
should smooth the way to the introduction of 
family allowances, leading to the passage of a 
law by the government on the subject. 


Scholarships for Sons of Workers 


The fact that sons of workers are tending 
more and more towards improving their edu- 
cation, and that a worker cannot ordinarily 
afford to give his son the progress in education 
he is capable of benefiting by, was considered 
by the delegates in a motion urging that the 
Provincial Secretary accord full scholarships 
to sons of workers who are taking courses at 
a university or at an institution affiliated with 
a university. 

Selective Service 


The convention passed three resolutions 
dealing with Selective Service. It was sug- 
gested that in thickly populated centres, such 
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as Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers, Sher- 
brooke, etc., there should be in the Selective 
Service Office one official at the service of 
workers’ organizations exclusively, with a secre- 
tary to deal with telephone calls from unions. 
An amendment was sought to the definition of 
“casual employment”, from 3 days to 6 days. 
It was requested that Selective Service make 
serious inquiries about employers who habitu- 
ally write on a notice of separation the words 
“not competent,” sometimes placing workers 
in an embarrassing situation. 


Cost of Living Bonus 


A uniform compulsory cost of living bonus 
for all industries was requested by the delegates 
in a resolution which deplored “the ambiguities 
and injustices for certain groups of workers who 
must be content with the insignificant bonus of 
60 cents a week although they are faced with 
the same cost of living as other groups receiv- 
ing a full bonus.” It was also asked that the 
words “from the date of the last general in- 
crease in wage rates” be removed from the 
third paragraph of section 34 of P.C. 5963. 

Two other amendments to P.C. 5963 were 
suggested, one which would permit the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of the Province of Quebec 
to order wage increases up to the minima laid 
down in the federal order, P.C. 7679; and 
another which would permit the recognition of 
the procedure of amending collective agree- 
ments by the Regional War Labour Board. 

Other resolutions called for enforcement of 
application of P.C. 7679 in all industries with 
war contracts without exception; and for the 
rates specified in this order to be made obli- 
gatory in all industries. Minimum rates of 
35 cents an hour for men, 25 cents for women, 
and 20 cents for workers under 18 years of 
age were urged by the delegates. 


Holidays with Pay 


Several resolutions were submitted dealing 
with the subject of holidays with pay. It was 
decided that the Confederation would prepare 
a draft law on this subject for submission to 
the government. The delegates also went on 
record as favouring a week’s vacation with pay 
each year for all workers. 


Taxes 


Protests were voiced in a number of resolu- 
tions over various aspects of the taxation 
system. It was argued that a “large number” 
of workers were refusing to work overtime 
because of a resulting increase in their taxation 
rate, and that this lost time caused consider- 
able harm to the war effort. One resolution 
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urged that income tax be levied only on the 
regular wages of workers; several cthers 
specifically asked that no tax be levied on the 
cost of living bonus, on overtime payment, on 
holidays with pay, or on income received 
through retroactive decisions of the War Labour 
Board or’ Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. In cases where excess deductions at the 
source had been made, it was requested that 
the Minister of Finance see to a speeding-up 
of reimbursements. Shorter and less compli- 
cated tax forms were asked, so that “thousands 
of workers” would not be obliged to pay for 
the services of qualified accountants; and it 
was requested that no tax be made on incomes 
of less than $1,000 per single persons or $1,540 
for married men. Another resolution asked 
that employers be obliged to furnish workers 
with a slip showing in detail the deductions 
made from wages. 


Cost of Living and Price Control 


A more rigid control of prices was asked of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Com- 
plaints were voiced especially against the price 
of meat, lack of uniformity in price ceilings 
for individual merchants, and the “black 
market”. A more efficacious coatrol of whole- 
sale prices was asked; and it was suggested 
that a cessation of all publicitv concerning 
commodities which might be about to be 
rationed would discourage hoarding and the 
“black market”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In regard to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the convention passed resolutions asking 
for the following amendments: that benefits 
be payable from the first day of unemployment 
rather than from the ninth; that benefits be 
made retroactive from the first day even if a 
claim is not made until after several days of 
unemployment; that the difference in the rate 
of benefit between single men and married 
men with one child of $12.24 to $1440 a 
week is too small, and that the father of a 
family of two children or more should receive 
$25; that there be less delay in payment of 
benefits. 

It was also asked that, “in order to prevent 
the dismissal of workers who verify their 
insurance books for themselves,’ inspectors 
verify the stamps in the books so that the 
worker can be sure that all the stamps he 
has paid for are inserted. Another resolution 
stated that “75 per cent of employees are 
afraid of asking to see their books,” since 
employers “reproach them for Jack of confi- 
dence,” and requested that the Government 
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produce twice a year a duplicate of the sums 
paid. 
Membership Open to Other Faiths 


The General Chaplain of the Confederation, 
Reverend Father Jean Bertrand, in an address 
told the delegates that membership in the 
syndicates should be open to “all men of good 
will”, providing that, as syndicate members, 
they “conform their acts to the Christian 
social doctrine”. He said that this practice 
of open membership had been a matter of 
fact for the past years in many syndicates 
affiliated with the Confederation. 

In this connection the delegates approved a 
section of the President’s report stating that 
“federations and syndicates are, as heretofore, 
left free to choose whatever name they may 
deem appropriate”. Thus unions so desiring 
may omit, or continue to omit the word 
“Catholic” from their title. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted by the Convention 
dealt with the following among other matters: 

Amendments to the Collective Agreement 
Act; 

Urging institution by the provincial govern- 
ment of workers’ tribunals; 

Requesting regulation of hours of closing in 
respect of grocers and barbers; 

Proposing an amendment to the provincial 
strikes and lockouts law to make it include 
all employments and services; 

Supporting the Chiropractors’ Association in 
its request to governments to organize itself 
as a professional incorporation; 

Asking a law to protect the public from “the 
misleading advantages of instalment buying”; 

Requesting the establishment of compulsory 
pension funds for municipal employees in 
towns of more than 5,000 population; 

Asking for the setting-up of. a provincial 
bureau of statistics; 

Asking that union officials who make place- 
ments in projects essential to the war be 
placed in category C for gasoline rationing; 

Requesting a reduction in the eligibility age 
for old age pensioners from 70 to 65; and that 
all pensioners receive the full pension of $365 
a year; 

Asking for fuller French-Canadian represen- 
tation in the federal Department of Labour; 

Asking -for an immediate session of the pro- 
vincial legislature to give force of law to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
into the disputes at the Lake St. John Power 
and Paper Company and Price Brothers; 
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Recommending that the federal government 
organize a national lottery to “aid in financing 
the war effort”; 

Recommending, in the light of papal en- 
cyclicals, that a study be made of a better 
world for after the war; this to be undertaken 
in collaboration with the Semaines sociales du 
Canada; 

Deciding to undertake a “vast campaign” in 
all union centres in favour of credit unions 
(caisses populaires) and consumers’ co-opera- 
tives; 

Favouring the setting-up of a committee to 
create a union theatre as a means of spreading 
union information. 


Election of Officers 


At the conclusion of the convention Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, Montreal, was re-elected 
president for a ninth term of office. 

Other executive officers elected were: vice- 
presidents, E. Tellier, Three Rivers; O. Filion, 
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Montreal; A. Roberge, Quebec; L. P. Baily, 
Jonquiere; secretary, Gerard Picard, Quebec; 
treasurer, A. Bourdon, Montreal. 

The directors elected, with the federations 
they represent, were as follows: O. Cyr, 
Asbestos, asbestos; J. Collins, Shawinigan, 
aluminum; P. E. Cabana, Montreal, barbers 
and hairdressers; J. Dorion, Quebec, building; 
K. St. Amand, Montreal, trade; R. Bellemarre, 
Montreal, gloves; G. A. Gagnon, Montreal, 
printing; F. X. Legare, Rimouski, lumber; W. 
Cloutier, Victoriaville, furniture; P. Lessard, 
Port Alfred, pulp and paper; H. D’Amour, 
Drummondville, textiles; I. Rousseau, Vic- 
toriaville, clothing; L. Morency, Quebec, 
federation of study circles. 


Directors for regions where there are central 
Councils are as follows: R. Gosselin, Quebec; 
C. O. Bruneau, Montreal; G. Dallaire, Chicou- 
timi; E. Jacques, Sherbrooke; A. Quinty, 
Three Rivers; M. Lavigne, Hull; O. Chabot, 
St. Hyacinthe. Reverend Father Jean Bertrand 
is General Chaplain of the Confederation. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


A Dominion-Provincial Con- 


Dominion- ference on labour relations 
Provincial was held in Ottawa during 
Conference on three days beginning Mon- 
Labour day, November 8. The con- 
Relations ference arose out of the 


reports filed by members of 
the National War Labour Board, following the 
recent general enquiry into labour relations 
in Canada. The reports have been receiving 
constant study by the Department of Labour 
and recommendations based on the reports, 
studied in the light of practices in other 
countries, have been placed before the Cabinet. 
As a good part of the field of labour relations 
and their effect upon wartime industry, would 
normally be within provincial jurisdiction, the 
provinces were invited to send representatives 
to a conference in order that the benefit of 
their advice, and possibly their co-operation 
in regard to administration, might be secured. 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, presided as chairman, while Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
assisted as vice-chairman. Paul Martin, M_-P., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour was chairman of the Conference 
Arrangements Committee. 


The Minister of Labour outlined to the 
representatives the proposals being advanced 
at this time by the Dominion Government in 
the matter of wartime collective bargaining 
legislation. These were considered in detai 
by the conference, and suggestions, particularly 
in reference to items of administration which 
would normally be within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, were invited. 

93377—14 


A spokesman for the Government outlined 
new federal proposals for maintenance of the 
wartime wage stabilization policy and price 
controls. 

The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, as chairman 
of the conference, issued a press statement 
when the meeting concluded at 5.15 on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

He first explained that the conference was 
called by the Department of Labour for the 
purpose of obtaining the views of the pro- 
vincial Ministers and officials of Departments 
of Labour on the questions of :— 

1. Compulsory collective bargaining in respect 
to any term or condition of employment 
customarily included in collective agree- 
ments subject to the provisions of the 
Wages Control Order. 

2.Compulsory arbitration of disputes arising 
out of negotiated agreements. 

3. Definition and prohibition of unfair labour 
practices. 

4, Adequate machinery for enforcement. 


The Minister then said that after three days 
of very interesting discussion during which all 
aspects were canvassed he was very happy to 
state that on these four basic principles 
unanimity had been reached although two 
views developed as to what would be con- 
sidered: as war industry, if the order is to be 
restricted to war industry, 

The Minister stated that the Department 
would now have the advantage of the views 
expressed and he would be assisted very 
considerably in framing his recommendation 
to the government. 
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Following is a list of the provincial delegates 


who attended the conference on labour 
relations:— 
British Columbia—Honourable Geo. S. 


Pearson, Minister of Labour, Mr. Adam Bell, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. James 
Thomson, Conciliation Officer; Alberta—Mr. 
W. D. King, Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry, Mr. C. Adams, Chairman of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations; Saskat- 
chewan—Honourable R. J. M. Parker, Minister 
of Labour, Honourable J. W. Estey, Attorney- 
General, Mr. C. A. Scott, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; Mani- 
toba—Honourable Errick Willis, Minister of 
Public Works and Labour, Mr. J. A. Leslie, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Mr. W. J. Waines, 
Economic Adviser; Ontario — Honourable 
Charles Daley, Minister of Labour, Honour- 
able L. E. Blackwell, Attorney-General, Mr. 
James Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Mr. J. B. Metzler, Chief Executive Officer, 
Regional War Labour Board; Quebec—Hon- 
ourable E. Rochette, Minister of Labour, 
Mr. J. O’Connell-Maher, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Louis Phillippe 
Pigeon, Law Clerk, Legislative Assembly of 
Quebec; Nova Scotia — Honourable L. D. 
Currie, Minister of Labour; New Brunswick— 
Honourable J. B. McNair, Premier, Honour- 
able J, A. Doucet, Minister of Labour, Mr. 
N. D. Cochrane, Director of Labour, Mr. 
Charles J. A. Hughes, Vice-Chairman, Regional 
War Labour Board; Prince Edward Island— 
Honourable Horace Wright, President of the 
Council. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Cost of living Statistics cost-of-living index 
index declines declined fractionally from 
fractionally 119-4 on September 1 to 


119-3 on October 1, 1943. 
This index which has been specified as the 
basis for calculating cost-of-living bonus ad- 
justments under Order in Council P.C. 5963 
has increased 18-4 per cent between August, 
1939, and October, 1943. It is now 1-4 points 
above the July, 1942, index upon which the 
last cost-of-living bonus adjustment was based. 


Food prices which have contributed the 
greater part of the advance in recent months 
were also responsible for the October decline, 
The food index dropped from 138-5 in Septem- 
ber to 182-9 in October. Sharply lower prices 
for potatoes and lesser decreases for lamb, 
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beef, carrots and turnips were of greater 
importance than increases for eggs and butter. 
There was also a slight reduction in the fuel 
and light index from 113-4 to 113-3. Two 
group indexes advanced, rents from 111-5 to 
111-9, and clothing from 120-6 to 121-1. 
Remaining group indexes were unchanged, 
homefurnishings and services at 118-2, and 
miscellaneous items at 108-3. 


Following the increase (as 


National War of October 1, 1943) of 1:4 
Labour Board points in the adjusted cost- 
orders increase of-living index announced 
in cost of by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics (see above, and 
also p. 1572) the National 
War Labour Board issued a General Order on 
November 3 that. cost-of-living bonuses be 
increased accordingly commencing with the 
first payroll period beginning on or after 
November 15, 1943. 

In the case of adult male employees, and 
of other employees receiving weekly wage 
rates of $25 or more per week, the amount of 
the weekly increase will be 35 cents; for 
male employees less than 21 years of age and 
female employees, whose weekly wage rates 
are less than $25 per week, the increase will be 
1-4 per cent of their weekly wage rates. 

This increase is compulsory for all employers 
who are subject to the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, P.C. 5963, and the 35 cent or 1:4 
per cent upward adjustment must be added to 
all cost-of-living bonuses presently being paid 
to employees who are not above the rank of 
“foreman”. 

The maximum weekly bonus will now be 
$4.60, or 18-4 per cent of the weekly wage 
rates, as the case may be. 

The Board’s General Order does not affect 
the provisions of its special direction made 
last June for manual workers in the construc- 
tion industry following representations from 
the National Joint Conference Board of that 
industry, 

The text of the Order is as follows:— 
NarionaL War Lasour Boar GENERAL ORDER 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has found 
that the cost-of-living index number for 
October 1, 1943, of 119-3 (adjusted index 
118-4) has risen by 1-4 points over the index 
for July 2, 1942, of 117-9 (adjusted index 
117-0). 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 34 (1) of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P.C. 5963, and subject to the provisions 
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: of the Order, the National War Labour Board 
orders that:— . 


1. Except as otherwise provided in Sections 
2, 3 and 5 of this General Order, every employer 


shall, effective from the first payroll period 
beginning on or after November 15, 1943, 
increase :— 


(a) the amount of cost-of-living bonus pay- 
able to adult male employees and to 
other employees employed at weekly wage 
rates of $25 or more by the amount of 
thirty-five (35c.) cents per week; 

the amount of cost-of-living bonus pay- 
able to male employees under 21 years 
of age employed at weekly wage rates 
of less than $25, and to female employees 
employed at weekly wage rates of less 
than $25 by 1-4 per cent of their weekly 
wage rates. 


(b 


— 


2. No employer shall, by reason of this General 
Order, increase the amount or percentage of 
any cost-of-living bonus payable to employees 
where such amount is more than $4.25 per 
week but less than $4.60 per week, or if such 
percentage is more than 17 per cent but less 
than 18-4 per cent of weekly wage rates, to an 
amount in excess of $4.60 per week or a per- 
centage in excess of 18-4 per cent of weekly 
wage rates. 


3. If payment of cost-of-living bonus was 
commenced, not pursuant to Order in Council 
P.C. 8258 and established prior to the effective 
date of that Order, and is in excess of the 
amount of $4.60 per week or 18-4 per cent of 
weekly wage rates, such amount or percentage of 
cost-of-living bonus shall remain unchanged. 


4. The adjustment or payment of a cost-of- 
living bonus calculated as ordered shall be to the 
nearest cent of any fractional figure. 


5. Nothing in this General Order shall affect 
the operation of the Direction of the National 
War Labour Board dated June 14, 1943, applic- 
able to employers in the construction industry. 


C. P. McTaaue, 


Chairman, 
National War Labour Board. 


The National War Labour 


Leave to Board announced at Ottawa 
appeal to on October 13 that its by- 
National War law with respect to appeals 
Labour Board from decisions of Regional 


Boards had been amended. 
Appeals to the National Board are brought 
only upon permission granted either by the 
Regional Board concerned or by the National 
Board. The request for leave to appeal, if 
addressed to the Regional Board, has to be 
made within thirty days of the announcement 
of the decision; as to applications addressed to 
the National Board, heretofore no time limit 
prevailed. 


By the amendment, it is now provided that 
leave to appeal, when sought from the National 
Board, must be applied for within sixty days 
of the announcement of the Regional Board’s 
decision. The new provision reads as follows: 
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Amended By-Law 11 (4), (8) 


(4) Any person interested in or affected by 
any decision or order of a Regional Board 
may appeal to the National Board, if 


(i) The Regional Board making such deci- 
sion or order grants leave so to appeal 
and the request for such leave to appeal 
has been made within thirty days of 
the announcement of the decision or order 
of such Regional Board; or 


(11) The National Board grants leave so to 
appeal and the request for such leave 
to appeal has been made within sixty 
days of such announcement. 


(5) On any such appeal, the decision or order 
of the National Board shall constitute the 
decision or order of the Regional Board as if 
originally made Be it. 


A recent decision to affiliate 
with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada _ will 
make the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation the 
first teachers’ association in 
Canada to join the ranks 
of organized labour. 

The decision was taken at the fall meeting 
of the B.C. Teachers’ Federation, held in Van- 
couver early in October, and was unanimous. 

It was pointed out that, although such action 
is new to Canadian teachers, unions of teachers 
in the United States have for many years 
been affiliated with labour organizations, not- 
ably the American Teachers’ Federation with 
the American Federation of Labour. 


B.C. teachers 
to affiliate 
with Trades 
and Labour 


Congress of 
Canada 


During the second week in 
September a meeting of 
representatives from every 
province in the Dominion 
was held in Levis, Quebec, 
to discuss the advisability of forming a 
national body of credit unions. The meeting 
was held in the same room in which the first 
general meeting of the first credit union in 
North America was held in 1900. 


According to an article in The Co-operative 
Consumer for October 1, a Credit Union 
National Committee, representative of each 
of the provinces, was formed. The duties as- 
signed to this committee were: “(1) to study 
and, if necessary, to take action on problems 
of legislation or taxation of national interest 
to credit unions; (2) to study and make 
recommendations regarding the procedure for 
establishing a National Association of Credit 
Unions and a suitable constitution.” 

The findings of the committee will be sub- 
mitted to the several provincial credit union 
federations or leagues for their approval before 
being placed before the National Conference 
next year. 


Credit union 
national 
committee 
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The table below shows the 
latest statistics available 
reflecting industrial condi- 
tions in Canada. 


A slight increase in employ- 
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tion of the movement in progress since May 
was considerably smaller than that recorded 
at any September 1 in recent years. It was 
stated that “the slackening in the rate of 
expansion at the diate under review continues 


ment at the 


compared with the 





previous 


beginning of September as 
month was 
recorded by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














the levelling-off which has recently been indi- 
cated in the current figures of employment; 
this is partly due to shortages of labour, but 














index. This advance which was a continua- im some cases results from changes in the 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1943 1942 
October September August October September August 
Employment Index............. (0 LR an A et 186-2 185-9 181-3 179-3 177-8 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members)................ 2 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-8 0-9 1-8 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DEV POU Sie Wik cule Oe mie ee ie Oy RSP b es ve Mny. 3 148-9 147-7 137-8 135-8 131-6 
Per capita weekly earnings...... i] ois sites lee ee 31-28 31-06 29-51 29-29 28-62 
Prices, wholesale index......... (1) 101-9 161-2 160-4 96-8 95-8 95-6 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119-3 419-4 113-2 117-8 117-4 417-7 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (Oye cane 158-3 142-5 174-2 153-2 147-5 
Retail sales adjusted index... .(5) S FERRE Roto te 158-8 162-1 152-2 152-6 162-4 
Wholesale sales...) ......... 0.0... (CO RG RN SY 185-4 171-4 171-4 177-9 157-4 
Common stocks index............ (4) 185-3 89-3 88-9 65-0 62-6 61-6 
Preferred stocks index........... CA] Ree aise eR 118-1 117-8 96-2 95-6 95-8 
Bond yields, Dominion index... . (4) 797-3 97-3 97-3 99-6 99-4 99-0 
Physicai Volume of Busimess 
TAGOX irs hin, AB se a cS, CG Sees Recah eee 236-7 241-6 207-2 206-1 205-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, (eo UC sy ae c ce 280-9 276-8 228-6 235-1 232-5 
Mineral Production.......... 2). law ep eoe te ae 322-4 337-7 195-7 225-8 216-6 
Manutackir ing yes iio ue lien CONDE sien Seo Pade 299-2 290-8 262-6 253-3 248-8 
Construction int Ayn nun nnr CI ene ys 77-5 84-9 97-8 127-8 114-3 
Mlestric powers ti... te G3) ee odes, Ge 160-5 163-7 138-5 140-0 142-8 
SOISTRTRUDIOMNN eye aie B Gd epee Se A 144-9 166-9 142-1 145-8 150-4 
Cartoadchinosye Gb 690M Ti at ait, Fi? 8 UT a mane 122-9 138-7 124-6 117-4 129-6 
Tons carried, freight......... Oye es a laf 148-4 182-8 127-9 127-1 163-0 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 384, 639, 552 444, 240,556 253,160, 229 333,858, 851 309,661,021 
Imports, excluding gold......... bai Ges een oats teh Ube 137,271,083 149,134, 694 140,192, 890 126,344,012 131,877,571 
Exports, excluding sold es A Ra Te Pee Pe By 244,914,478) 292,861,098 211,895, 408 206, 084, 251 176,467,101 
Bank debits to individual 
AE COUD TSE OT aH RIE ibe a em eR MME re ee RR Dae SP Raa awa 8 4,020, 266,715) 4,073,390,537| 3,516,107,197) 3,479,744, 886 
Bank notes in cir culation. .... ME SHH WO SEatA or eA Se | NAP 718, 600, 000 &81, 800,000 563,700,000 546,300,000 
Bank deposits in savings........ » ln gl eae ate ah Seah 1,988, 904,185] 1,915, 732,321 1, 708,732,999 1,748, 248,134) 1,699,553, 037 
Bank loans, commercial, GGL LUG Ah 2) (07 RT Sieh 988,762,167] 1,062,942, 828] 1,007,598,156].............. 978,147,745 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATE! Bul seh h ROM iui (7) 290, 454 277, 082 278,706 288, 065 266;136)00" 259,924 
Canadian National Railways 
TEVEDUES! ah. , L Rat RRR ead SP it tea iee s ae rey KL ARS A RUE 2 al oF Os GOO. fe epee a ore ys 29,930,100 30,563, 100 
Operating expenses........... i NUNS MY She TE lh eae a 27,459, 646 24,346,408 22,363, 692 23 , 595, 427 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
trafiie earnings), 2.05)... 9!. BW Baap ga ge a 26, 289, 433 26,855, 759 22,799,000 22,113,749 22,053,767 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 22,504,668 23,011, 872 17,081,050 18,544,572 18, 833, 737 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOMFTITLES | Nel ates iis MECN Le A CR eco Te 2 AC LL §, 659,033,000) 5,170,852,000) 4,550,495,000! 4,593,277, 000 
Building permite Heeb woe + TN same ae 2 a 6,992,893 7,530, 596 8,342,168 10,900,174 8,342,168 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 19, 238,500 18,570,000 23,865,300 21,412, 800 29,675,100 31,771,200 
Mineral production— 
Piginow Le EE) by. aeeee Bonde tons! ena elo 147, 902 164, 906 175, 424 155, 900 162,578 
Steel ingots and castings......tons].............. 241,255 246, 820 271,127 244,922 248 , 868 
Herro-alloysue sak Gao eae TONG senate cei bo. 17,007 18,429 18, 266 18,429 15,961 
GOldLVes are. pA Oa Nie iid Fa A OUNCES! ..c 0 HA te i 282, 804 293,258 385,111 380,703 406,315 
Goals wy sy Ve itn Tee LONSI|2 |. Seow ee ohio 1,441,270 1,426,032 1,588,595 1,469,672 1,468,448 
Timber scaled in British 
Cohimbia een) re | Xo Wi io Dearest RN 45,564,067} 242,524,636) 214,881,097} 245,564,067) 228,144,123 
Flour production 2’ sia. i4 was. Hobos | eit o! hat hope beens 6s 1,888,030 1,851,062 AUB COR Y (2 1,820,199 
Footwear production........... Pairs eaoeen al, 2,737,055 2,777, 758 2,992,325 2,807,754 2,773,448 
Output of central electric sta- 
Ons Pa eee Olen the he cove Int ea sete sur 3,376, 775,000) 3,436, 141,000) 3,174,419,000) 2,954, 285,000] 2,997,249, 000 
Sales of insurance... 0! oo bveie: SSA lean Me Oe DMR al Ne a 44,791,000 57,149,000 55,065,000 39,347,000 
Newsprint production.......... PODS Moy setae rte AN ADR gs 259,610 271,560 257,620 3,240 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of mak re price $1.00 per year. 


t Week ended October 28, 
oe (1) Base, 1926=100. 
100. 


(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
ended October 30, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Tiger es are for the end of the preceding month. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public.(”) Figures for four weeks 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(4) Base, 1935-1939= 
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type of production required in certain war 
industries”. The slight increase in the index, 
0-1 per cent, was due mainly to the increased 
employment in manufacturing. The general 
index at September 1 was 3-8 per cent higher 
than at September 1, 1942. 


Aggregate weekly pay rolls increased 0-8 
per cent above the previous month while per 
capita weekly earnings rose from $31.06 at 
August 1 to $31.28 at September 1. This was 
the highest in the record, exceeding by 14 
cents the previous high point at the beginning 
of April. At September 1, 1942, the average 
was $29.29 and at September 1, 1941, was 
$26.04. 


The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness, also calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, indicating the trend in mineral 
production, manufacturing, construction, elec- 
tric power output and in the distribution of 
goods declined from 241 in August to 236-7 
in September. Increased activity was indi- 
cated in the manufacturing group but the 
other four principal groups.recorded decline. 


Factors indicating the trend of industrial 
conditions for the first nine months of 1948 
showed substantial increases as compared’ with 
the similar period in 1942. The increase of 
more than 17 per cent in the business index 
reflects marked expansion in war production. 
It was stated by the Bureau that while a 
tendency toward tapering off has been dis- 
played in recent months, the level of produc- 
tive activity has been greater during the 
present year than at any time in our industrial 
history. The index of mineral production 
averaged 26 per cent higher for the first nine 
months of 1943 than for the corresponding 
period of 1942; manufacturing production was 
23 per cent higher; the consumption of 
electric power 10 per cent higher; while the 
value of construction contracts awarded 
declined 29-7 per cent in the same comparison. 
In the distribution of goods the tonnage of 
freight carried by the railways was 10:3 per 
cent higher in the first three-quarters of the 
year than in the hke period in 1942; wholesale 
sales were 7 per cent higher; retail sales 4 per 
cent; exports 26 per cent higher and imports 
3 per cent higher. Among the declines 
recorded in this nine months comparison was 
that of 21-5 per cent in the receipts of gold 
at the mint; 5-8 per cent in coal production; 
23°9 per cent in production of factory cheese; 
9-2 per cent in the consumption of raw cotton; 
8 per cent in newsprint; and 9-1 per cent in 
pig iron production, 
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Eleven applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions 
Act of the Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act were 
received during the month of October. Five 


boards submitted their reports; five boards 
were established, and the constitution of two 
boards was completed during the month. 
Seven disputes were referred to Industrial 
Disputes’ Inquiry Commissioners and reports 
were received from Commissioners In six cases. 
The settlement of one dispute was reported, 
agreement having been reached between the 
parties. One application was rejected, while 
strike votes were conducted in two cases. 


° 


9 
Arthur MacNamara, Direc- 


L. E. Westman tor of National Selective 
appointed Service, announced recently 
Associate that effective immediately 
Director Mr. L. E. Westman, form- 
Selective Service erly Assistant to the 
(War Industries) Director of National Selec- 


tive Service and Chief 
Alternative Service Officer, would assume the 
duties of Associate Director of National 
Selective Service (War Industries). 

Mr. L. E. Westman entered the Department 
of Labour with the formation of the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel in the early 
days of the war, and was one of those 
closely connected with the organization of 
engineers, chemists and science workers in pre- 
war activities of the Department of National 
Defence, which lead to the establishment of 
the Bureau. 

He is President of Westman Publications 
Limited, a Past President of the Canadian 
Chemical Association, and has been intimately 
associated with the development of process, 
chemical and metallurgical industries through- 
out the country. He is a professional mem- 
ber of the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, 
the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy and the Engineering Institute of Canada. 


A new departure in trade 
union educational methods 
was introduced at a recent 
general meeting of the 
Boilermakers’ and _ Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada when a mobile 
library was opened for the benefit of the mem- 
bers, according to the Vancouver Province. 

John Wigdor, chairman of the arts educa-- 
tion committee of the union, and Claude 
Donald, chairman of the library sub- commit- 
tee, Merad at the meeting with sections of 
the new union library. Members were then 
given an opportunity to choose works on 
economics, history and fiction. 


Vancouver union 
operates mobile 
library 
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The idea that an increase 
Attendance in wages may constitute a 
bonus rejected solution to the problem of 
as cure for absenteeism in industrial 
absenteeism plants was unanimously re- 


jected by the United States 
National War Labour Board in a recent 
decision. 

The Board denied the request of a North 
Carolina cotton mill to institute a bonus plan 
whereby workers would receive extra compen- 
sation for perfect work attendance. 

“The National War Labour Board believes 
that the causes of absenteeism are so complex 
and varied as to require many specific pre- 
ventive actions. It is specious reasoning to 
say that ‘more wages’ is all that is necessary 
to solve this complex problem. It would be 
even more specious to approve general wage 
increases thinly disguised as attendance 
bonuses for that would affect the entire wage 
stabilization program,” declared Dr. George 
W. Taylor, vice-chairman of the Board in his 
opinion dealing with the case. 


He described the causes of absenteeism as 
falling into two general categories: unavoid- 
able factors such as sickness, inclement weather, 
accidents, personal needs, or transportation 
breakdowns; and the avoidable factors which 
originate in the plant or outside the plant and 
are subject to “controls.” 


The causes for absenteeism which originate 
in the plant can be very largely minimized 
by management, while outside factors can be 
controlled through community co-operation, 
Dr. Taylor said. 


“Tf the approach to absenteeism is simply 
the payment of an attendance bonus,” con- 
tinued the opinion, “without going to funda- 
mental causes of absenteeism, the result is 
sure to be somewhat higher wages without any 
real solution of the problem of absenteeism. 
Such a result is incompatible with the wage 
stabilization program.” 


Wage increases up to 40 


Adjustment of cents an hour may be 


wage rates granted by employers in 
up to 40 the United States without 
cents an hour necessity of obtaining the 
in United approval of the National 
States War Labour Board, accord- 


ing to a recent amendment 
to the Board’s General Order No. 30. Prior 
to the amendment such increases were allowed 
without the approval of the Board: provided 
that they did not furnish a basis either to in- 
crease price ceilings of the commodity or ser- 
vice involved, or to resist otherwise justified 
reductions in such price ceilings. 
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Maintenance of essential 


Essential civilian industries, such as 
civilian laundries, restaurants, hotels, 
industries grocery and other stores, 
and labour street railways, and bus 
shortages in lines, and telephone ex- 
United States changes is being increas- 


ingly hampered by man- 
power shortages, according to an article in the 
September Labour Information Bulletin pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour. 

“A stable, properly functioning civilian life 
is necessary to more than just the morale of 
the individual ‘home-front fighter’,” the article 
points out. “A break-down in Detroit’s 
laundry service means turn-over in the tank 
factories. ‘Lack of restaurants in Pittsburg 
means illness among steel workers. Poor 
department-store service in Los Angeles means 
absenteeism in aircraft plants. As civilian 
services deteriorate, war production lags.” 

The service industries, the article declares, 
have in the past “with one or two notable 
exceptions’ employed inexperienced labour, 
paid low wages, offered the most unsatisfac- 
tory working conditions, and promised the 
least job security. As employers of women 
primarily, the service industries have had 
access to “the only remaining major reservoir 
of untrained, unorganized, and _ unskilled 
workers. . . In depressions they have abundant 
labour resources and_ subsistence-level de- 
mand; in boom times they have an inadequate 
labour supply and. huge demands upon their 
services.” 

Laundries are in the most immediate need 
of help, the article states, adding that during 
the past year 600 laundries in the United 
States have closed. In regard to wages paid, 
the laundries and restaurants in particular have 
pointed out that their price levels control 
wages, and because they are industries that 
compete with the housewife, who places no 
value on her own time, such service charges 
must be kept down. “Though this competi- 
tion with the housewife is diminished in time 
of war, when millions of homemakers become 
industrial workers, arbitrary price levels set 
to stem inflation raise the same barrier.” 


To ease the situation, the US. War Man- 
power Commission has launched a recruiting 
campaign for women workers in civilian ser- 
vice occupations, directed mainly at urban 
housewives below the age of 45 who are not 
responsible for the care of children under 16 
years of age. 

Laundries have been declared essential by 
the commission in many war-production 
centres, thus freezing workers to their jobs. 
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The American Institute of Laundering has made 
a study of laundry jobs on which physically 
handicapped and older persons can be used. 
The War Labour Board has granted wage in- 
creases to laundry workers in New York City, 
and the operators have asked the Office of 
Price Administration for a rise in price ceilings. 

The service trades in general have been 
helped by the War Labour Board’s announce- 
ment of wage floors in various regions which 
enable proprietors in low-paying industries to 
raise wages to a certain level without recourse 
to the Board (see above). 


“With the aid of carefuly planned recruiting 
programs, industry-wide studies of jobs and 
woman-power potentialities, and Government 
control of wages and prices, the civilian indus- 
tries can be maintained,” the article asserts. 
“The alternative, in the view of all concerned, 
is decreased production of war material and 
increased problems in other sectors of the 
labour front.” 


Their president’s right to 
suspend members who vio- 
late the union’s no-strike 
pledge was upheld by dele- 
gates to the eighth conven- 
tion of the United Rubber 
Workers of America. The convention rejected 
the appeal of four workers in a Detroit plant 
who had stopped work in protest against the 
employment of Negro women and who had 
been suspended from membership by the 
president of the union. The _ suspended 
workers contended that the union constitution 
did not give the president power to suspend 
anyone without trial, but the convention dele- 
gates, voting three to one against the appeal, 
asserted that any other course would have 
made a mockery of the no-strike pledge. 


The convention re-affirmed its no-strike 
pledge in a resolution which stated that “pro- 
gressive and militant activities on the part of 
our members should not be discouraged, but 
legitimate objectives can be and must be 
attained by some means other than strikes, 
stoppages, slow downs or other interruptions.” 


Union upholds 
its president 
in suspending 
strikers 


An insurance fund to pro- 
vide free benefits for more 
than 125,000 workers in the 
men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the United 
States will shortly be estab- 
lished, it was announced recently by Sidney 
Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. 


Employers will provide the entire contribu- 
tions to the fund, amounting to 2 per cent 
of their weekly payrolls. The fund will be 
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Free life and 
health insurance 
for US. clothing 


workers 
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administered by the newly-found Amalga- 
mated Life and Health Insurance Company, 
operated by the union. 

The plan covers all production workers, 
whether or not they belong to the union, and 
also all shipping clerks, clerks and book- 
keepers who belong. Upon the death of a 
covered worker his beneficiaries will get $500 
from the fund. The health and accident pro- 
visions call for the payment of an indemnity 
of $8 a week for women and $12 for men for 
a period not exceeding fifteen weeks in any 
consecutive twelve months. 

The plan was adopted on a national basis 
after a three-year experiment with it in 
Chicago. It is incorporated in an agreement 
between the union and the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association of the United States that 
was worked out late last year, and will apply 
in the seventeen states where clothing workers 
are unionized. 


The United States War 
Manpower Commission re- 
cently issued a series of 
instructions to its field 
officers intended to reduce 
incomplete usage of the 
nation’s manpower due to racial discrimination 
and to further the objectives of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. 


Among the instructions were the following :— 


Regulations to 
prevent racial 

discrimination 
in employment 


1. Where an employer submits to the United 
States Employment Service a request for 
workers which is discriminatory in character, 
USES officials are to try to persuade him to 
drop the discriminatory features and, whether 
or not he does so, are to see that qualified 
workers are referred to him without regard to 
discriminatory specifications. 


2. All discrimination that is not eliminated 


‘by informal action of USES officials will be 


reported to area, state and regional man- 
power directors. Regional directors will take 
steps to eliminate such discrimination and, if 
unsuccessful, will notify the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. 


Discrimination is defined as consisting of the 
following actions: (1) submission of hiring 
specifications which exclude from employ- 
ment, limit employment .of, or restrict em- 
ployment to levels below their best skill or 
abilities of occupationally qualified aliens or 
workers of a certain race, colour, creed or 
national origin, and (2) limitation of upgrading 
opportunities for, exclusion from in-plant train- 
ing programs of, or refusal to classify properly 
or to refer or hire available occupationally 
qualified aliens or workers of a certain race, 
colour, creed or national origin. 
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A Consulting Committee on 


U.S. Government Vocational Technical Train- 


appoints ing has recently been ap- 
consulting pointed by the Federal 
committee on Commissioner of Education 
vocational in the United States. The 


technical training Committee is to collect in- 
formation in regard to the 
training of technicians such as laboratory 
assistants, production supervisors and other 
workers requiring non-professional technical 
training. With the recent developments in 
such fields as aviation, electronics and syn- 
thetics, the need for technically-trained work- 
ers has increased tremendously. A limited 
number of technical courses are at present 
offered by vocational schools, technical insti- 
tutes, extension divisions of engineering col- 
leges, junior colleges and other agencies, but 
it is felt that additional and more widely varied 
courses will have to be developed. The 
Committee includes representatives of the 
US. Office of Education, trade unions, em- 
ployers and educational institutions. 


“Settling Plant Grievances, 


Grievance a Review of Grievance Pro- 
machinery under cedure under Collective 
collective Bargaining” is the title of 
agreements Bulletin No. 60 published 


recently by the Division of 
Labor Standards of ‘the 
United States Department of Labor. “It sum- 
marizes the mechanics of grievance procedure 
tested and proved effective over a period of 
years and established in hundreds of collective 
bargaining contracts”. Attention is drawn in 
the introduction to the stand taken by the 
National Labour Relations Board and the War 
Labour Board in refusing to deal with disputes 
until the parties to a collective agreement 
have exhausted, the remedies provided by the 
agreement. The War Labour Board has urged 
labour and management to develop their own 
machinery for settling intra-plant disputes 
over the interpretation or application of an 
agreement. Both boards consider that the 
use of such machinery in good faith promotes 
“higher morale, greater plant efficiency and 
increased production.” 


in United States 


Diagrams in the bulletin show typical griev- 
ance machinery in both large and small plants. 
The various stages from consultation between 
shop steward and foreman to negotiate be- 
tween the chief union officials and the heads 
of the company are shown. In many cases, 
provision is made for arbitrating unsettled 
disputes. “Arbitration”, it is stated “ as the 
last. step in the grievance procedure is a 
necessary adjunct to a no-strike provision”, 
but. “arbitration is not a substitute for col- 
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lective bargaining”. It is also pointed out 


that no matter how perfect ‘the grievance 


machinery, it cannot function properly without 
mutual confidence and good will. The import- 
ance of the human factor in making it work is 
stressed, and classes in collective bargaining 
are recommended for shop stewards and fore- 
men. “The pamphlet is addressed to those 


‘concerned with the improvement of collective 
. bargaining techniques, 


particularly to the 
representatives of management and labour who 
are working to develop democratic procedures 
in industries where collective bargaining is still 
new and many difficult problems are being 
faced for the first time.” 


Lack of uniformity char- 


Union acterizes trade union prac- 
membership tice in the matter of union 
and collective membership of foremen and 
bargaining their inclusion in collective 


by foremen . bargaining agreements in 
both the United States and 
Great Britain. It is pointed out in Bulletin 
No. 745 of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics that the problem is not a 
new one. In the American printing trades, 
for example, union membership of foremen, 
under the closed shop agreements has been 
required for more than fifty years. On the 
other hand, in certain industries, such as the 
manufacture of steel, foremen and: supervisors 
are excluded from unions which include pro- 
duction workers. In still other instances 
supervisory groups have separate union 
organizations. 

The bulletin, which is based on a study of 
approximately 200 international labour unions, 
summarizes the current stages in the evolution 
of a common policy in the United States as 
follows:— 


1. Exclusion of foremen and _ supervisors 
from membership in unions which in- 
clude the production workers isthe 
general rule in the mass production 
industries, such as the manufacture of 
steel, automobiles, electrical products, 
rubber and clothing. Some of the 
agreements, however, cover “working” 
foremen and supervisors such as section 
or unit leaders. 

2. Separate organization by supervisory 
groups has long been the practice in 
the Maritime industry, in parts of the 
railroad industry ‘and in the postal 
service. 


3. Foreman membership in unions and the 
inclusion of foremen under agreements 
covering production workers are general 
in the printing and building trades, in 
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the metal trades in so far as they 
operate on a craft basis, in many of 
the railroad trades, and to a greater or 
less extent, among the teamsters, long- 
shoremen, and others. 


The constitutional provisions of the inter- 
national and national unions, with head- 
quarters in the United States, which include 
references to foremen are described in the 
same bulletin. The unions are listed as 
follows:— 


(a) Nine unions which are composed: solely 
of persons of foremen and supervisory 
rank. 

(b) Twenty-nine unions which permit, and 
in some cases require, membership of 
foremen in the same union as produc- 
tion workers. 

(c) Thirty-seven unions which exclude fore- 
men and general supervisors, although 
working foremen and minor supervisors 
are admitted in some instances. 

(qd) The constitutions of the remaining 
international and national unions (ap- 
proximately 120) do not mention fore- 
men. Presumably most of these exclude 
foremen from membership, although 
some of their locals may include fore- 
men in the absence of a constitutional 
provision debarring them, 


In Great Britain the organization of super- 
visory grades of workers in ordinary unions 
has increased in recent years. The Trades 
Union Congress recognizes non-manual work- 
ers aS a separate group among its affiliates 
and gives them separate representation on 
the General Council. 

Unions in other groups of the T.U.C. cater 
for supervisory grades, swelling the total 
numbers. For example, the mining group 
includes union colliery deputies (foremen 
underground), and superintendents and ad- 
ministrative workers are free to join the 
railway unions. 

The Association of Supervisory Staffs and 
Engineering Technicians, formerly a small 
association of foremen, now covers supervisory 
grades, technicians, planning and production 
engineers and personnel managers in engineer- 
ing, ship-building and transport. This Asso- 
clation maintains that these are workers and 
not owners and have the same right to 
unionize as the employees they supervise. It 
has won recognition from varied types of 
employers. It feels too, that a new drive is 
needed to unionize managers in mass indus- 
try, as well as artisan foremen and semi- 
professional technicians. 
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The placement of blind 
Employment people in suitable industrial 
of blind work has been encouraged 
workers in by the Directorate of Man- 
Australia power in Australia, it is 


stated in The Manpower 
Review, an official publication. Good progress 
has been recorded. The New South Wales 
office has been successful in placing 65 blind 
persons in employment. Although it appeared 
at one time that through a scarcity of ma- 
terials 22 members of the Blind Institute 
would become unemployed, they were satis- 
factorily placed in munitions work. Others 
have been employed in the Commonwealth 
Air Corporation, Lithgow Small Arms factory 
and Aircraft Production works. Engaged on 
testing and assembly of components, they are 
found to be quick and deft workers. 

In Melbourne during recent months 44 blind 
people have been found essential employment. 
and in Adelaide, as the result of special atten- 
tion to the problem, 42 have recently been 
placed, with the result that only two unem- 
ployed persons were under the care of the 
Blind Institute. 


A proposal by Australian 
miners that they give up 
half of their annual 14-day 
Christmas vacation to in- 
crease coal production, al- 
ready record-high, was endorsed by the Com- 
monwealth Coal Conference, the Australian 
News and Information Bureau reports. (Aus- 
tralia because of its geographical position, has 


Australian 
miners 
forfeit holiday 


its summer weather during the Christmas 
season.) 

One of the resolutions of 
Encouragement the United Nations Con- 
of co-operative ference on Food and Agri- 
movement culture held at Hot Springs, 
recommended by Virginia, from May 18 to 
International June 3, urged Governments 
Conference to take certain steps “to 


make it possible for people 
to help themselves” in lowering costs of pro- 
duction and distribution through co-operation. 
It was stated that the co-operative movement 
has been of great importance in many coun- 
tries for both small independent farmers and 
low-income families in urban areas, and that 
the democratic control and educational pro- 
grams which are features of the co-operative 
movement can play a vital part in the training 
of good democratic citizens. It was recom-_ 
mended, therefore, that (1) all countries 
should study the possibility of the further 
establishment of co-operative societies, (2) 
each nation should examine its laws, regula- 
tions and institutions with a view to removing 
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any obstacles there might be to co-operative 
development, and (3) full information as to 
the present development of co-operatives in 
different countries should be made available 
through the permanent organization which it 
was proposed to establish under another 
resolution. 

The Conference met at the invitation of the 
United States Government “to consider the 
goal of freedom from want in relation to 
food and agriculture.” It consisted of repre- 
sentatives of 44 countries, including Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, the United 


States and the USS.R. (L.G., July, 1943, 
p. 908). 

The International Labour 
I.L.O. study Office has recently pub- 
on European lished an exhaustive study 
population on The Displacement of 
movements Population in Europe 


(Studies and Reports, Series 
O (Migration) No. 8). It is estimated that 
at least 30,000,000 Europeans have been dis- 
placed as a result of the war. This includes 
only people who have been moved across pre- 
war international boundaries and takes no 
account of the millions who have left their 
homes, but not their native countries, because 
they have been conscripted for labour service 
or because they have been evacuated from 
bombed cities and coastal defence areas. 

The acknowledged aim of the German Gov- 
ernment, the study points out, is to redis- 
tribute the population of Europe so as to 
establish German influence and leadership over 
the largest possible area. Transfers of popula- 
tion assumed “enormous dimensions” as this 
policy was pursued. Non-German people have 
been displaced en masse and Germans have 
been moved into specified zones of settlement. 
To these transfers which took place in pursu- 
ance of a long-term policy has been added the 
transfer of millions of workers to meet the 
industrial needs of Germany. And _ while 
workers were moving from occupied countries 
to the Reich, German officials, technicians 
and key workers were moving in the other 
direction. With German expansion now 
checked, evacuation is at an end outside the 
ring formed by the German armies, but inside 
the ring movements may be expected to 
become more violent than ever. 

The study is concerned primarily with 
analysing the situation rather than proposing 
remedies. It is pointed out, however, that 
the problems raised will be enormous and 
“will require the greatest possible amount of 
international organization and collaboration” 
if they are to be solved. After the war, most 
of the people transferred will want to return 
to their homes and in many cases their help 
will be needed to rebuild their countries. 
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International organization will be required, 
however, to overcome the difficulties which 
repatriation on so large a scale will meet. 
Moreover, labour requirements will not neces- 
sarily correspond to the pre-war distribution 
of the population, and some redistribution of 
labour between countries may be necessary. 
This, too, will require international action. In 
fact; it will “call for nothing less than the 
organization of an international employment 
service.” 

Finally, it is pointed out that the problem of 
resettlement cannot be wholly solved by 
European measures. Many Europeans will be 
induced after the war to emigrate overseas and 
the reconstruction of Europe “depends partly 
on whether these centrifugal forces can find an 
outlet.” However, a mere return to the un- 
regulated migration of the pre-1914 era 
will not be desirable and there will have to 
be “an international organization capable of 
co-ordinating the interests of the countries of 
emigration and immigration.” 


In a check-up of the pro- 
ceedings of the Trades and 
Labour Congress conven- 
tion, it was ascertained that 
two important resolutions 
were omitted from the 
review given in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

A composite resolution on overtime called 
for the abolition of income tax “being paid 
on overtime work or a cost-of-living bonus”. 

Another resolution urged the Dominion 
Government to: 

“First, return to the income tax system. 

“Second, raise the amount exempt from in- 
come tax to a sum covering a decent standard 
of living, $2,400 a year. 

“Third, substantially lower the percentage 
on the first $1,000 taxable income. 

“Fourth, exempt entirely the cost-of-living 
bonus from income taxation.” 


Income tax 
resolutions of 
Trades and 
Labour Congress 


The Institute of Life Insurance is quoted 
in the New York Herald-Tribune of October 
28 as stating that war workers are using their 
increased earnings to buy more life insurance 
and ‘to add substantial amounts of protection 
under company group insurance plans. 

As evidence that workers have been buying 
larger individual policies this year, the insti- 
tute cited the fact that purchases of policies 
in units of $1,000 and over have increased 
while the buying of smaller unit policies has 
declined. Group insurance purchases have 
exceeded industrial insurance sales (the small 
weekly payment type) for the first time in 
history, and new contracts arranged by em- 
ployers thus far this year are 20 per cent 
ahead of the number a year ago. 


Reconstruction and Social Security 


Report on Post-War Reconstruction Submitted to Government 


Prime Minister Receives Recommendations of Advisory Committee 


JN NEW stage in Canada’s post-war planning 
was reached with the submission to the 
Government of the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction on September 
24, and with the subsequent disbanding of the 
Committee. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
F. Cyril James, this Committee, which is 
responsible to the Privy Council, has for over 
two years been studying problems of post-war 
reconstruction.! Its members, serving volun- 
tarily on a part-time basis, were brought 
together as a compact advisory group repre- 
senting the interests of labour, industry, agri- 
culture, science and education in post-war 
problems (L.G., Feb., 1948, p. 168). 

The Committee has now been discharged. 
A public statement issued recently by the 
Prime Minister, Right Honourable W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, expressed appreciation of the 
Committee’s work during its period of opera- 
tion in the following terms: 

“On behalf of the Government, I welcome 
this opportunity of expressing to Dr. James, 
and his colleagues on the Committee, Mr. P. 
R. Bengough, Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Mr. J. S. 
McLean, Mr. Arthur Surveyer and Dr. R. C. 
Wallace, as well as to Mr. Tom Moore and 
Dr. Montpetit, whose health did not permit 
them to remain with the Committee to the 
end of their labours, and to those who have 
assisted them, as members of subcommittees 
and in the preparation of special studies, the 
Government’s appreciation of the time and 
thought they have given to the work of the 
Committee, and the Government’s thanks for 
their contribution towards a solution of the 
many difficult problems of reconstruction and 
of the post-war period.” 

The Prime Minister also announced that one 
of the recommendations contained in the Com- 
mittee’s Report is to the effect that the time 
has now arrived when detailed responsibility 
for reconstruction planning should be under- 
taken by full-time members of the Govern- 





1It has not been concerned, except incidentally, with 
matters of demobilization and rehabilitation of the 
armed forces, these problems falling within the sphere 
of the Advisory Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment. 


ment staff, and that the functions of the 
Advisory Committee on Recontruction should 
be merged with those of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy. This recom- 
mendation, he declared, has been accepted by 
the Government. 


Activities of Advisory Committee 


During its period of operation the Com- 
mittee has from time to time made interim 
recommendations to the Government; and its 
members have also appeared on _ various 
occasions before the committees of the House 
of Commons and the Senate which are con- 
sidering reconstruction, re-establishment and 
social security. 

The Committee’s work has been broadly 
conceived. It is evident from statements which 
have been made to parliamentary committees 
on more than one occasion by the chairman 
and other representatives of the Committee 
that the present Report is drafted within the 
framework of some of the major post-war 
issues. One of there is international relief and 
rehabilitation in the occupied and _ war- 
devastated countries in which plans for joint 
action by the United Nations are now in pro- 
cess of implementation. A related and longer- 
range matter is that of international food and 
agricultural policy, which was the subject of 
comprehensive preliminary study at the Inter- 
national Conference in Hot Springs, Virginia, 
last April. The Report, however, deals par- 
ticularly with the economic policies required 
for the securance of full employment in the 
domestic field. 

Of the various studies prepared for the Com- 
mittee, the Report on Social Security? by Dr. 
Leonard C. Marsh, Research Adviser to the 
Committee, is the only one that has so far 
been published. This report, which deals with 
the requirements for a comprehensive plan of 
income-maintenance measures on a contribu- 
tory social insurance basis (covering unemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, old age and retire- 
ment, widowhood and orphanhood, and extra 
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expenses due to births, deaths and the upkeep 
of families) was, presented to the House of 
Commons Committee on Social Security last 
March. As stated in Dr. Marsh’s report, how- 
ever, “the first positive measure in providing 
social security is a program which will make 
work available;” and the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on the subject of providing full 
employment are thus an essential complement 
to social security recommendations already 
presented. 

Other studies which have either been made 
or are in the course of preparation round out 
the Committee’s coverage of the broad field 
of reconstruction. Wartime controls have been 
examined in certain selected fields, to appraise 
their implications for post-war policy. Farm 
population trends in the past have been care- 
fully analyzed, and a survey is being made 
of available agricultural settlement areas. 
Another study attempts to evaluate the ex- 
perience of economic trends and fluctuations 
in Canada during the last war and post-war 
period. A comprehensive study has been made 
of the construction industry in Canada. An- 
other deals with the industrial utilization of 
agricultural products. Some remaining studies 
which are not yet complete are being con- 
tinued under the direction of Dr. Marsh. 


Special Problems Studied by Subcommittees 


In addition to the above-mentioned studies, » 


work in six special fields was undertaken by 
subcommittees reporting to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction. Together with the 
Report of the Advisory Committee, there were 
submitted to the Government the final reports 
of three of these subcommittees. 


The first of the subcommittees, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. K. M. Cameron, was 
assigned to the field of post-war works projects. 
This group was directed to “study the extent 
to which a carefully formulated program. of 
construction projects may contribute to the 
national welfare of Canada, as well as pro- 
viding employment opportunities during the 
post-war period.” It was also asked to report 
regarding the way in which such a program 
may be most effectively organized in advance 
of the termination of hostilities. Its report, 
in addition to making recommendations on 
basic principles for a program of construction 
projects, contains a draft for a master classi- 
fication of projects, into which specific pro- 
posals could be fitted. It also includes a 
standard questionnaire for the evaluation of 
particular projects. 


The second subcommittee, whose chairman 
was Dr. R. C. Wallace, dealt with conservation 
and the development of natural resources. It 
was asked to make recommendations on a 
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“policy and program appropriate to the most 
effective conservation and maximum future 
development of the natural resources of 
Canada, having regard to the importance of 
these resources as national assets, and empha- 
sizing the part which the proposed policies 
may play in promoting employment oppor- 
tunities at the end of the present war.” The 
report of the subcommittee covers both long- 
term and short-term programs designed to 
supply employment and make the wisest use 
of natural resources. It deals with mining, 
forestry, water and power resources, fisheries, 
wild life, and tourist development. 


The third subcommittee, under Mr. Percy 
Bengough, studied post-war employment 
opportunities. Its terms of reference were to 
“consider the most effective organization of 
employment opportunities in the post-war 
period, with special reference to: (a) the 
proper use of available labour; (b) legislation 
or practices affecting the length of the working 
period; and (c) other relevant implications of 
the subject of reference, and to recommend 
specific plans regarding legislation or practices 
in this field.” This subcommittee has con- 
solidated its recommendations on training and 
placement facilities required for the post-war 
period, and has also given special attention to 
the supply and training of building labour in 
view of its importance in relation to post-war 
programs. (Some of these recommendations 
have already been made public as appendices 
to the Report on Social Security, pp. 129-133). 
The group is not pursuing further its remain- 
ing terms of reference, as part of these, relating 
to social insurance, are already covered in the 
Report on Social Security, and others are be- 
ing considered by the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. 


Three more subcommittees are still at work, 
and will continue until their reports, which are 
in process of preparation, are completed. 


The subcommittee on agricultural policy was 
assigned, under the chairmanship of Hon. D. 
G. Mackenzie, to “study the problems of 
Canadian agriculture, with particular reference 
to: (a) the desirability of raising the standard 
of living of all Canadians to a desirable nutri- 
tional level; and (b) the probable develop- 
ments in the international movement of Cana- 
dian agricultural products; and (c) to recom- 
mend a comprehensive program for the re- 
habilitation of Canadian agriculture at the 
end of war.” 

Housing and community planning is being 
considered by a fifth subcommittee, whose 
chairman is Dr. C. A. Curtis. The scope of its 
report will include consideration of financial 
assistance for home ownership, low rental 
housing, home improvement, and rural hous- 
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ing, as indicated by the terms of reference, 
which are: “to review the existing legislation 
and administrative organization relating to 
housing and community planning, both urban 
and rural, throughout Canada, and to report 
regarding such changes in legislation or modi- 
fications of organization and procedure as may 
be necessary to ensure the most effective 
implementation of what the subcommittee 
considers to be an adequate housing program 
for Canada during the years immediately 
following the war.” 
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Finally, the special post-war problems of 
women are being studied by a subcommittee 
which is dealing with problems relating to the 
re-establishment of women after the war, pro- 
cedure to deal with these problems, and other 
matters relating to the welfare of women in 
the period of reconstruction. The chairman of 
this group is Mrs. R. F. McWilliams. 

These three subcommittees have all sub- 
mitted interim statements on the various 
topics assigned to them, and are now engaged 
on the completion of their final reports. 


Australian Government Considers Health Program 


Parliamentary Committee Proposes Comprehensive Scheme of Preventive 
and Curative Health Measures 


HE sixth report of the Australian Parlia- 

mentary Joint Committee on Social Secur- 
ity, dated July 1, 1943, examines proposals 
for a comprehensive health scheme designed 
to ensure maximum physical and mental 
health for all Australians. Earlier reports of 
the Committee dealt with social security legis- 
lation, unemployment, housing and! reconstruc- 
tion planning (L.G., 1942, p. 1175; Feb., 1943, 
p. 169). Unhke the Canadian health insur- 
ance plan drafted on behalf of the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance (L.G., April, 
1943, p. 483), the scheme put forward by the 
Australian Committee is non-contributory. 

The Committee considered that a compre- 
hensive scheme could not be introduced 
during the war, but it recommended that im- 
mediate action should be taken to provide 
economic assistance to expectant and nursing 
mothers, tuberculosis patients and their depen- 
dents and other persons suffering from tem- 
porary incapacity. ‘Grants should also be 
provided for child welfare activities and a 
campaign against venereal disease. 

A comprehensive health plan, should, in the 
Committee’s opinion, embrace both the treat- 
ment of disease and the pursuit of positive 
health through preventive work. It should 
also include specialized maternity care, re- 
habilitation of convalescent and handicapped 
persons, educational activities including re- 
search, health education and improved train- 
ing for doctors, nurses and technicians, and 
economic assistance to persons incapacitated 
by illness. The Committee recommended the 
division of the Commonwealth into “Health 
Districts” for administrative purposes and 
urged a definition of the public health respon- 
sibilities of federal, state and local govern- 
ments. It declared that “no policy of preven- 
tive or curative solicitude for public health 


can succeed in a community which does not 
give economic security to all its people.” 

A graduated tax on incomes seemed to the 
committee the best means of financing any 
general health scheme. No decision was 
reached on the question of whether the scheme 
should be administered by the Common- 
wealth or by the States assisted by federal 
grants-in-aid. The Committee recognized that 
the Commonwealth’s jurisdiction in the field 
of health was limited but considered that this 
power could be widened by agreement with 
the States or a vote of the people. It con- 
cluded that “no matter how the scheme be- 
comes law, it can be given life and force only 
by the complete and sincere agreement of all 
the Governments and Parliaments of Aus- 
tralia.” 


Combination of Private Practice and Salaried 
Medical Service 


After examining the alternative systems for 
providing medical services to rich and poor 
alike, the Committee declared itself in favour 
of a combination of private practice and a 
salaried medical service. It believed that the 
ultimate solution of the problem would be a 
full-time salaried medical service with stan- 
dardized uniform hospital facilities, but in 
view of the strong opposition to such an 
innovation manifested by the medical pro- 
fession, it considered that it would be wise 
to approach this goal by stages. It suggested 
instead, therefore, that a full-time salaried 
medical service should be established in re- 
mote areas where physicians were scarce. In 
other areas, strategically-located out-patient 
and consulting clinics should be set up to be 
staffed by private practitioners who would give 
a certain number of half-days each week for 
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a fixed salary. They would be free to carry 
on private practice at other times, and attend- 
ance at the clinic would be purely voluntary. 

The Committee had found serious deficien- 
cles in existing hospital facilities in Australia. 
It recommended, therefore, that a fund should 
be established to make good existing defects 
and that a body should be set up to draft 
uniform standards for hospitals and to advise 
on hospital planning, construction and equip- 
ment. It suggested a regionalization and 
specialization of hospitals to reduce the num- 
ber of inefficient ones and concentrate equip- 
ment and staff. Sick transport must be im- 
proved to bring hospital care within the reach 
of all. Training courses for nurses should! be 
standardized and conditions of employment 
made uniform. Steps should be taken to 
attract suitable girls into the profession and 
to close the gap between school-leaving and 
entrance to hospital training by establishing 
nursing colleges or other preliminary training. 
Nursing assistants should be employed to re- 
lieve nurses of routine domestic work. 
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Special attention was given by the Com- 
mittee to such problems as the prevention and 
control of tuberculosis and venereal disease. 
A survey of mental disease and deficiency 
was urged and 'the enactment of uniform legis- 
lation in this field was suggested. Greater 
uniformity of food, drug and poison laws and 
of systems of registering medical practitioners 
was also recommended. 

Health plans proposed by the British Medi- 
cal Association in Australia and the National 
Health and Medical Research Council are 
given in appendices to the report. Another 
appendix contains special recommendations 
for the control of tuberculosis put forward by 
Dr. M. J. Holmes of the Federal Department 
of Health. In a final appendix, the report of 
the Medical Survey sub-committee of the 
Committee is summarized. It contains de- 
tailed information on existing medical services 
in Australia and a number of important recom- 
mendations, many of which were adopted by 
the Social Security Committee. 


Post-War Planning by Business in United States 


AM organization has been formed in the 
United States designed to assist ard to 
encourage private enterprise in its post-war 
planning. This organization, known as the 
Committee for Economic Development, is 
described in one of its publications, Plan 
Post-War Jobs—Now, as a private, non-profit 
corporation financed by contributions from 
individual businesses, and operating indepen- 
dent of any private or governmental agency. 
The United States Department of Commerce 
has provided it with offices im the Commerce 
Building in Washington, D.C., and has placed 
at its disposal various facilities and statistical 
data, without, however, having any formal or 
official connnection with it. 

The Committee is organized under a Board 
of Trustees, made up of a number of 
prominent business men, its Chairman being 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation. The Board of Trustees 
has responsibility for the basic policy of* the 
Committee. 

Working under the Board of Trustees is a 
Research Division, which concerns itself with 
“the practical problems of reconversion to 
civilian production” and with “the defining of 
the conditions necessary to encourage pro- 
gressive growth of business enterprise in the 
post-war period.” Field research is carried on 
by a staff of business analysts and university 
economists. 

There is also a Field Development Division, 
whose function it is to make contact with 
individual firms. This division has twelve 


regional committees across the country. The 
committees appoint and work with district 
chairmen, who in turn appoint and work 
with community chairmen within their areas. 
In this manner an extensive coverage of 
communities and their business interests is 
planned for. 


The pamphlet Plan for Post-War Jobs— 
Now quotes a Department of Commerce esti- 
mate of the amount of goods and services that 
could be produced in 1946 (arbitrarily selected 
as a post-war year) if the manpower that will 
be available after the war is effectively used, 
with “unemployment held to a practical mini- 
mum and with 1940 hours of work.” This 
estimate names a figure of $142 billions of 
goods and services at 1940 prices, an increase 
of 46 per cent over 1940 output. The estimate 
is broken down as to individual products. 


Accordingly the Committee proposes that 
individual firms plan a “target” for their own 
post-war production, in line with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate for the product 
they are concerned with. If such planning 
is extensively carried out, business as a whole 
may attain the target of maximum produc- 
tivity and hence maximum employment, it 
is suggested. 

The pamphlet describes the scope of the 
Committee, makes a number of recommenda- 
tions for specific action by firms in a wide 
field related to post-war planning, and also 
contains various statistical and illustrative 
data. 


Manpower 


Planning for Part-time Workers in Canada 


Principles for Effective Absorption of Women into Essential Jobs 
on Part-time Basis 


ART-TIME workers have been employed 

for many years in department stores and 
restaurants but their introduction into industry 
and service organizations is comparatively 
recent. It is not unfair to say that the 
attitude of most employers has been markedly 
against the idea, and acceptance of these 
short-shift workers has often only come about 
as a result of a tight labour situation, that is, 
_ Where demands far exceed the supply of 
applicants. However, where careful prepara- 
tions have been made in advance, these part- 
‘time workers have proved very successful 
(L.G., Aug., 1943, p. 1077; Oct., p. 1336) and 
a noticeable increase in the number of oppor- 
tunities follows quickly. 

Monotonous or heavy jobs have been 
successfully undertaken by part-timers who 
in this way have the energy to expend in half 
a day that they would not have for a whole 
day’s work. Also, women who have married 
and retired from business are more inclined 
to be interested in an arrangement with their 
former employer if they can work for part of 
the day and yet still have time enough left for 
shopping and other household duties. 

Part-time workers have been employed to 
advantage on light, clean, manual work; 
repetitive operations; or where initial training 
is relatively short and simple; or where output 
is not closely geared to the flow of production. 
The British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service mentions the following fields:— 


Clerical—In a large number and variety of 
offices, banks, warehouses, wholesale and retail 
. establishments, works andi factories, in govern- 
ment departments; on shorthand-typing, copy 
typing, stencilling, auditing, bookkeeping, 
machine operation of all kinds, checking and 
despatching, record keeping, sorting, recording, 
cashier work and telephone operating. 


Trade —In retail trade of all kinds, also in 
warehouses, stores and distribution centres, 
packing, storekeeping, weighing, checking, 
portering andi general labour. 

Essential Domestic—lIn hospitals and similar 
institutions, hostels, hotels and boarding houses, 
canteens and restaurants, schools, holiday 
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camps and private houses; on such work as 
ward-maids, cooks, kitchen hands, washers up, 
waitresses, general help and cleaners. 


Transport—On driving many types of motor 
vehicles in public and private transport; on 
maintenance and repair of vehicles in garages 
and in repair shops; as railway porters; and 
as conductresses of omnibuses and trams. 


Clothing Industry—In the manufacture of 
all kinds of clothing and underclothing, anti- 
gas clothing, hats and gloves; as power 
machinists, hand machinists, pressers, finishers, 
felling hands, on various hand sewing opera- 
tions, Inspecting, packing, checking, and on 
embroidery for service badges. 

Electrical and Radio —On all kinds of repeti- 
tive machine operations; operating presses 
(hand and power); simple fitting and 
assembly, including riveting, soldering and 
welding; viewing and simple inspection, arma- 


ture winding and other light electrical 
assembly; light labouring, crane driving; 
internal transport; packing; storekeeping; 


time recording; tracing; taking off blue prints; 
and maintenance of drawing office records. 


Airframe Manufacturing. —On operating 
presses (hand and power); stamping and 
engraving part numbers; pre-drilling skins and 
any pre-drilling to jigs or templates; small 
sub-assembling; riveting; burring and fraying 
from machine and press shops ; detail wiring; 
detail inspecting using simple gauges; assisting 
draw mill operators; holding up for riveters 
and assemblers; simple milling or drilling in 
machine shops. 


Other Industries—In certain sections of iron 
and steel production, e.g., in foundries ; In the 
manufacture of chemicals; in cordite charging, 
fuze and cartridge charging, fuze and cartridge 
filling andi stacking of explosives; in manufac- 
ture of cables and wire, rubber goods, optical 
instruments, balloons and parachutes, and of 
various munitions accessories such as ammuni- 
tion boxes and containers of all kinds, equip- 
ment for engineering and signalling, telephone 
apparatus, chains and respirators; in the food 
industry, including canning of all kinds, milk 
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processing, the manufacture of egg products, 
bread, jams and preserves, biscuits, potato 
crisps, margarine, chocolates and sweets; in 
breweries and mineral water factories; in the 
textile trades; in laundries; in tobacco indus- 
try; in the manufacture of cardboard boxes, 
tubes and paper bags, baskets, leather goods 
and equipment, glass and glass goods, 
fertilizers, surgical dressings and first aid out- 
fits, buttons, tin boxes, camouflage nets, 
asbestos, bedding and mattresses, brushed, 
ropes and twine, sacks, pottery, linoleum, 
bank-notes, cement and bricks; in metal 
engraving, bookbinding, printing, tanning, 
sawmilling and a variety of other industries. 


Definition of Part-time Employment 


National Selective Service exempts part- 
time subsidiary employment from all employ- 
ment regulations and defines it as work in 
addition to a regular full-time occupation and 
carried on outside normal hours, that is, before 
8 a.m. or after 6 p.m. Housewives may accept 
part-time subsidiary employment during or 
outside these normal work hours, if the num- 
ber of hours worked does not exceed 24 in any 
one week. Other combinations of part-time 
work are not likely to be recognized as exempt 
and hence should be considered as fully 
covered by the regulations of P.C. 246, unless 
advised to the contrary by the National 
Selective Service Officer in the district. 


Introduction into an Organization 


Employment of part-time workers on any 
considerable scale means changes in the 
organization, which in turn often involvés a 
good deal of extra trouble both for the 
employer and present employees but once the 
system is established, the extra work is 
negligible. True, adjustments in time-keeping 
and payroll work are necessary but it is 
impossible that the employment of one part- 
time clerk may be more than enough to take 
eare of these details. The increased cost is 
proportionately less if workers are employed 
on any considerable scale. 

Detailed consideration is advised before the 
scheme is begun as so much is dependent on 
the proper introduction of these new workers. 
It is extremely important that members of 
the present staff understand: clearly the neces- 
sity of employment of part-time workers and 
realize the benefits so gained by the organiza- 
tion. For sometimes the work may require re- 
allocating and so affect these employees of 
long standing; in such circumstances it is 
only reasonable that they fully understand 
the situation. This is even more important 
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when experienced workers are required to 
transfer from work on which they have gained 
skill to newer and therefore more difficult 
occupations. These older employees and: the 
married women are most likely to resent the 
“favoured” newcomers. If conditions are 
explained well and preventative measures 
taken wherever possible, there is every chance 
that the plan will be acceptable to all. 

Women seeking part-time work to-day are 
usually housewives, whose children are likely 
to be of school age or older. 

While work in war plants carries its own 
special appeal, rt is equally necessary to re- 
cruit in other occupations not so obviously 
connected with the war effort yet no less 
essential. In undertaking a part-time job, it 
might be pointed out that these women 
assume certain definite responsibilities in in- 
dustry which in turn free younger or stronger 
women for a full-time war job. In this way 
the housewives are contributing to the war 
effort as are women filling shells or making 
aeroplane parts. For instance, there is no 
more vital mational service than part-time 
domestic employment in hospitals. 


Status of the Worker 


If' a woman is encouraged to feel welcome 
and a necessary part of an organization, she 
is more likely to assume the responsible atti- 
tude of a regular employee; otherwise she 
may treat her work and her employer in the 
offhand inconsiderate manner of a casual or 
temporary worker. Giving her some title, 
such as “Auxiliary” as in England or “Victory 
Shift” as in the United States, gives her status 
both in her own opinion and in that of the 
rest. of the staff. ny 

One instance of remarkably good assimila- 
tion of this group is seen in the experience 
of a large British department store chain. The 
management went far out of its way to grant 
full recognition to part-time: workers. They 
receive their lunches free as do the rest of 
the staff, are allowed holidays and annual leave 
with pay, may obtain free medical service ~ 
and any other privileges that are available to 
members of the regular staff. In other words, 
every effort is made by word and deed to 
prove to these employees that they are con- 
sidered as much a part of the organization 
as the full-timers, the only difference being 
in the total number of hours worked per 
week. 

There is much to be said for the practice 
of extending privileges of regular staff to 
these part-time workers for in this way they 
become accustomed to 'the idea of assuming 
their share of responsibility. 
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Supervision 


Recognizing that the young girl is probably 
the most adaptable worker in industry to-day, 
it is obvious that an older woman, especially 
s housewife, presents certain differences in 
instruction and supervision. For instance, if 
older women are working with or for workers 
younger than themselves, it is to be expected 
that they will show a reluctance to ask for 
assistance on the job or even to admit that 
they do not understand a certain phase of the 
work. It is important to accept this in- 
dependent attitude in these women for it 
means that they must be as carefully in- 
structed as any young inexperienced worker 
and possibly more closely supervised during 
this period of training. Once knowing the 
job thoroughly, however, this type will take 
pride in being on her own, likes responsibility 
and requires less personal supervision than 
younger workers. 

While poor supervision has an adverse affect 
on almost every worker, results seem to show 
up quickly with older workers. They are 
serious of purpose and more apt to be critical 
of careless or remediable mistakes. Although 
nagging or bullying will be keenly resented by 
the older women, their remedy is more likely 
to be to resign on some superficial reason 
rather than to stand their ground and fight it 
out. As a rule, these older women know 


1. One or Two Part-Day Shift 
(a) 3-Hour Period: 
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Fatigue of a New Job 


The healthiest and strongest of workers can 
suffer unaccountably from “new job fatigue” 
and it is likely to take the housewife unaware. 
By warning her of the excessive fatigue of 
the first few weeks, she will be encouraged 
to stay on the job through the difficulties of 
adjustment. 


Schedule of Hours 


Generally part-timers cannot be employed 
as well on a three-shift system as on one 
shift of 6 hours or less or on two short-shifts; 
the most popular arrangement, however, is 
probably the 3- or 4-hour work day. 

There is much to be said in favour of a 
carefully worked out schedule of hours so that 
an applicant may be shown a time-table of 
several different shifts. In this way she can 
study the various “tricks” to see which would 
best suit her. While the schedules themselves 
should not be flexible, there should be suffi- 
cient variations as between departments to 
permit a fairly wide choice. If the schedules 
are not fixed, each person would be encour- 
aged to seek individual solutions to personal 
problems with disastrous results in administra- 
tion. 

Some examples of different types of schedules 
are shown below :— 


From: 9.00 a.m. 9.30 a.m. 10.00 a.m. 2.00pm. 3.00pm. 4.00 p.m. 5.00 p.m. 6.00 p.m. 
to: 12.00 p.m. 12.30p.m. 1.00pm. 5.00pm. 6.00pm. 7.00pm. 8.00 p.m. 9.00 p.m. 
(b) 4-Hour Period: 
From: 8.30 a.m. 9.90 am. 9.30 a.m 1,00 p.m 1.30 p.m. 2.00 p.m. 2.30 p.m. 
to: 12.30p.m. 1.00 p.m. 1.30pm. 5.00 p.m. 5.30 p.m. 6.00 p.m. 6.30 p.m. 
2. Single Shift 
(a) 5-Hour Period: 
From: 8.30 a.m. 9.00 a.m. 9.30 a.m. 10.00 am. 10.30 a.m. 11.00 a.m. 11.30 a.m. 
to: 1.30 p.m. 2.00pm. 2.30 p.m. 3.00pm. 3.30pm. 4.00 p.m. 4.30 p.m. 
(b) €-Hour Period: 
From: 8.30 a.m. 9.00 am. 9.30 am. 10.00 a.m. 10.30 a.m. 11.00 a.m. 12.00 noon 
tox 2.30 p.m. 3.00 p.m. 3.30 p.m 4.00 p.m. 4.30 p.m. 5.00 p.m. 6.00 p.m. 


3. Full Time for 1, 2, 8, 4 Days a Week. 
4. Combinations of the Above. 


exactly why they are working and what for 
and their purpose is usually an unselfish and 
self-sacrificing one. This attitude, together 
with better judgment and sound commonsense 
ean often be used to good effect in providing 
leadership to younger and more impression- 
able workers. 

It might be pointed out that with this type 
of employee her domestic obligations weigh 
heavily with her and affect her attendance and 
work, so that careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration in helping her deal with problems 
of this nature should prove profitable. 


It is worthwhile noting that the adjustment 
of a work period by even one hour, especially 
at the start of the day may be all that stands 
between success and failure of the plan. While 
work habits vary greatly as between localities, 
as a rule, housewives do not like to begin work 
before 8.30 a.m. 


Punctuality and Good Attendance 


Emphasis on the need for punctuality and 
attendance is more likely to be needed by 
housewives than younger workers. They should 
be urged to accept and adhere closely to the 
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rules of the organization in this respect for 
in managing their own homes for years they 
have become thoroughly individualistic as a 
rule. If the discipline of fixed schedules and 
strict punctuality has ever been known, it has 
likely been forgotten. 

Remembering that it is quite natural for 
this type to put home responsibilities ahead 
of everything else, it should not be surprising 
if these married women request time off or 
extra privileges on seemingly trivial matters. 
For instance, a married woman will be more 
inclined to ask for time off when a friend or 
relative is visiting her home than not. It may 
be necessary to tactfully remind them that 
the responsibilities of their job require per- 
sonal sacrifices and that regulations must be 
observed. wherever possible. By constantly 
stressing the regular rather than the casual 
nature of their duties, these women will be 
continuously reminded of their obligations. 


Transportation 


Because of the brevity of the work-day and 
the comparatively small earnings of the part- 
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time worker, it is desirable to place them in 
employment as near to their homes as possible. 


Wages 


Rates of pay should be at least on the 
same basis as for full-time employees and it 
is also customary to use the same pay period, 
as for example, weekly. If piece rates and 
production bonuses are in effect, there is no 
reason why they cannot be worked out for 
part-timers as for the rest of the staff. 

Married women may earn up to $660 per 
annum without being required to pay income 
tax. 

Unemployment Insurance 


While in Canada, part-time workers ordinar- 
ily have certain privileges exempting them 
from unemployment insurance contributions, 
if, however, part-time work is insurable em- 
ployment equals or exceeds 4 hours on any 
one day, then the employee is considered 
insurable for the entire week’s work. 


United States Government Suggests Standards for Part-time 
Employment of Women 


HE part-time employment of women not 
available for full-time work in areas of 
acute labour shortage is recommended by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. In Special Bulletin No. 13 
of its series on labour problems affecting 
women: in war time, the Bureau gives the 
results of a survey of current practice in a 
number of war industries already using part- 
time workers, and recommends standards for 
this type of employment. It points out that 
the use of part-time workers insures a fuller 
utilization of the available labour force and 
enables employers to reduce absenteeism 
among regular employees by keeping hours of 
work within reasonable limits and allowing 
full-time employees regular days-off for 
domestic and personal needs. It urges that 
every effort should be made to attract part- 
time workers into community service industries 
such as laundries, retail stores and restaurants 
where they can release full-time workers and 
assist these services in meeting the increased 
wartime demands on them. Part-time workers 
can also fill many clerical jobs. Work which 
is independent of other operations and can be 
started and stopped at any time is the best 
type for part-time workers. 
While most plants included in the survey 
arranged short daily shifts for part-time 


workers in the morning or early afternoon, 
some hired them for full shifts two or three 
days a week and others had week-end or 
evening shifis for high school students. Still 
others teamed up part-time workers in pairs 
and arranged for each employee to work half 
a full shift. The Women’s Bureau recom- 
mends that the beginning and ending hours 
of part-time shifts should be adjusted to the 
needs of the worker, but consideration must 
also be given to transport arrangements, plant 
facilities such as rest-rooms andi lunch-rooms 
and the efficient use of machines and equip- 
ment. It also urges that women should be 
granted a 10-minute rest period during each 
four-hour work-spell, and in no case should 
more than five hours be worked without a 
break for lunch or rest. Part-time workers 
should not be expected to work on the night 
shift nor to spend long hours in travel. 
Women with children of pre-school age 
should not be actively recruited for part-time 
work. The Bureau also opposed the practice 
of recruiting part-time workers for evening or 
week-end. shifts from persons with full-time 
clerical or professional jobs, and: asserted: that 
in no case should a woman’s total hours of 
employment exceed eight a day or forty-eight 
a week. It expressed strong disapproval of 
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week-end shifts which deprive workers and 
supervisors of their day of rest. 

“Employment on their weekly ‘day off’ of 
women who are employed a full week else- 
where defeats the purpose of part-time shifts; 
it impairs the worker’s efficiency so that over 
a period of time she will produce less on both 
jobs.” 
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It was recommended that part-time workers 
should be paid the same rates as full-time 
workers on similar work, and women’s rates 
should be the same as those paid to men. 
The development of community facilities to 
meet the needs of working women was also 
urged. Provision must be made for child care, 
laundry, shopping and other household: duties, 


Explanation of Labour Priority Ratings 


EFERENCE was made in the October 

LaBour GAZETTE (p. 1335) to the workings 
of the labour priority system in ‘Canadian 
industry. On October 27 a further explanation 
and definition of labour priority ratings was 
issued by the Director of National Selective 
Service, Mr. Arthur MacNamara. Four 
priority classifications have been established: 
dy ty Mote. ren. priority 4" B7. biel SG? 
low; and “D”, no priority. 

“Generally speaking,” the Director said, “an 
‘A’ priority is assigned to industries, activities 
or establishments engaged in the production 
of fuel, base metals, steel, certain chemicals, 
aircraft lumber and selected equipment and 
machinery, shipbuilding, aircraft production, 
manufacture of the implements of war, includ- 
ing equipment and facilities necessary to 
produce such materials and parts, including 
maintenance and repair of such materials. 


““B’ priority rating includes industries or 
establishments engaged in such activities as 
logging, communications, transportation, agri- 
culture, processing or manufacture of basic 
foods, newspaper publishing, maintenance of 
civilian health and safety, Government pro- 
motion of war production and production 
essential to the support and supply of (a) the 
armed forces (b) the highest priority industries 
and (c) essential services; construction and 
repair of industrial and essential municipal 
facilities. 

“<«C’ priority rating includes those industries 
for which a low priority is intended, although 
some essentiality is recognized. These indus- 
tries are considered essential to civilian life 
but are not directly vital to the war effort. 
Such industries as apparel and other finished 
textile products manufacturers, pulp and paper, 
printing, some commercial machinery, repair 
work on buildings, and parts of wholesale and 
retail trade and business service for civilians 
are included in this classification. 

“TP priority rating includes those industries 
for which no priority is considered to be 
justified. Generally speaking, this includes 
non-essential production for civilian use. 
Residential construction, retail and wholesale 


trade of non-essential items, insurance and 
real estate, recreational services, advertising 
for civilian services, domestic and personal 
services, taverns, photography, etc., are all 
activities included in this classification.” 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that only one 
priority is given to each establishment. “How- 
ever,” the said, “more than one priority might 
be given to one firm operating more than one 
establishment and such ratings would be in 
accordance with the essentiality of the produc- 
tion or activity of each establishment. Con- 
sequently, certain occupations are given a 
special classification, such as key men in 
laundries, pharmacists in drug stores and key 
skilled men in machinery repair services.” 

Labour priority ratings of firms and classes 
of employees are under constant review and 
are subject to change by the National Selec- 
tive Service Advisory Board in accordance 
with any change in the essentiality of their 
production. Further, the control of employ- 
ment in “A” and “B” priorities does not 
constitute any interference with men who 
desire to enter the armed forces voluntarily, 
nor with men required to report for medical 
examination or military training under mobili- 
zation regulations. 

Labour Priority of Pulpwood Cutting 

Fuller recognition of the essentiality of the 
pulp and paper industry by placing its pulp- 
wood cutting operations in a higher labour 
priority category and by other measures related 
to the seasonal character of these operations, 
was announced by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on October 29. This 
action followed unanimous recommendations 
by the Interdepartmental Labour Priorities 
Committee to the National Selective Service 
Advisory Board, and discussions of a Special 
Committee of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
of Canada in collaboration with the Director 
of National Selective Service. 

The “freezing” regulations affecting other 
“A” and “B” priority industries will not apply 
to men employed in these woods operations, as 
there are obvious difficulties in administering 
the application of such a regulation to these 
occupations. 
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Postponement of Military Call-Up of Men 
Employed in Meat Packing Industry 


Following representations made at confer- 
ences of officials of National Selective Service, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
the Meat Production Board, action was taken 
by the Director of National Selective Service 
early in October to supply more men for 
the. meat packing industry. The need was 
considered to be both serious and urgent when 
it was demonstrated at the conferences that 
the industry had lost 21 per cent of its man- 
power to the armed forces and that the market- 
ing and processing of meat products in Canada 
would probably reach an all-time high during 
the period from October 1943 to January 1944. 

Mobilization Boards have been requested, 
when dealing with applications for postpone- 
ment of military service of persons engaged 
in the meat packing industry to give con- 
sideration to the available supply of labour for 
the industry, the importance of the particular 
applicant’s position in the industry and the 
importance of the industry generally in the 
prosecution of the war. 

The particular classes of work and men 
for which postponement was requested included 
supervisors, butchers, processors in all depart- 
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ments, employees of by-product cellar and 
freezer departments, handlers and loaders, 
skilled packing house maintenance men, and 
employees holding first, second, third, and 
fourth-class engineers papers in the steam 
power and refrigeration plants of the industry. 

The Employment and Selective Service 
Offices with packing plants within their areas 
were instructed to make special provision to 
meet the labour requirements of this industry | 


‘and to give top labour priority where an 


emergency situation had developed and where 
there was danger of spoilage due to lack of 
manpower. 


In addition to these directives of National 
Selective Service, the Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture requested farmers, particularly in 
the Prairie Provinces, to hold to a minimum 
their marketing of sows and unfinished cattle 
during the remainder of 19438. 


The Minister of Agriculture emphasized that 
the emergency did not result from lack of 
marketing facilities or packing plant capacity, 
but because abattoirs in Western Canada were 
short some 1,300 men needed to operate at 
capacity. Efforts were made to obtain labour 
from farms following the completion of har- 
vesting operations. 


National Selective Service Enforcement Proceedings 


NE of the prime requisites in the applica- 

tion of National Selective Service is 
adequate machinery for the enforcement of 
the Regulations. Since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year especially, paramount atten- 
tion has been given to this task. Certain 
amendments to the Regulations made since 
April, 1943, have increased the volume of 
work required of the Employment and 
Selective Service offices and a corresponding 
strengthening of the enforcement organization 
has been necessary. 

These amendments provided for:— 


(1) the direction of conscientious objectors 
under N.SS. Civilian Regulations; 

(2) the implementing of the compulsory 
transfer of labour; 

(3) the “freezing” of persons engaged in the 
school teaching profession and in the 
coal mining industry. 


To provide for enforcement administration 
to cope with these increased duties and 
responsibilities much of the work decen- 
tralized by the appointment of a Regional 
enforcement officer in each of the five Regional 
offices. These officers direct and supervise the 
vreparation of enforcement cases occurring in 


their respective regions. To assist the Regional 
enforcement officers a total of 41 officials were 
assigned to key points within the regions. 
Each of these officers specializes in the in- 
vestigation and enforcement work arising from 
contraventions of the Regulations. In addi- 
tion, in order to ensure prompt and efficient 
attention at the local office level, one Selective 
Service officer has been designated to each 
local office to co-ordinate the handling of the 
enforcement work. In each of the regional 
enforcement positions a qualified lawyer with 
extensive administrative experience was ap- 
pointed. 

In order to further increase and maintain 
efficiency in the enforcement machinery, 
schools of instruction have been held in each 
of the regions. These were conducted by the 
respective Regional Enforcement officers, 
assisted by representatives of the Local divi- 
sion of the Head Office of National Selective 
Service at Ottawa. The schools proved so 


~ helpful that similar schools were set up for 


local officers engaged in enforcement work at 
the larger local offices. 

Following the campaign of education, a 
more vigorous policy of enforcement was 
adopted. Prior to that time action was taken 
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only in flagrant cases. Up to the end of 
March 1948, 11 prosecutions had been under- 
taken. But this number had been increased to 
35 by the end of April and 57 by the end of 
july. 

Approximately 5,000 cases have been under 
review up to November 1, 1943. Owing to a 
variety of circumstances, such as ignorance of, 
or misunderstandings in connection with the 
Regulations, enforcement officers have not 
taken legal proceedings in much the larger 
number of cases. In fact, it has been a matter 
of policy to avoid prosecutions, if at all 
possible. 

The following is a summary of the cases 
that had reached the courts up to November 1, 
1943 :— 
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Total prosecutions commenced......... 195 
ORV ION ee IE Pee Re BING 68 
ENCKUCIUCH err PMR U ME. ChNUeEME Neste ce ane LY 4 
Cases not proveeded with: 2022... 3 
Cases pending...........: oe Be Aes ae 93 


The special campaign or “spot check” insti- 
tuted in September, to determine the extent of 
compliance with Compulsory Employment 
Order No. 6 (L.G., Sept., 1943, p. 1211) has 
disclosed that, to a great extent, both em- 
ployers and employees are giving excellent 
co-operation. It is intended to make a fur- 
ther check at a later date and the necessary 
steps will be taken in all cases where it appears 
that deliberate and flagrant contraventions of 
the Regulations have occurred. 


Summary of Farm Assistance Measures Taken by Government 


During 1943 


HE Department of Labour has given out 

a summary of the measures taken by 

National Selective Service to meet the farm 

labour situation during the present crop year. 

The following were the more important steps 
taken :— 


(a) Agreements were entered into with all 
provinces, under which the Dominion 
undertook to give financial assistance 
to the provinces for recruiting and trans- 
ferring farm labour, and for promoting 
other means of overcoming threatened 
labour shortages by a better utilization 
of manpower already available on the 
farms. (L.G., May, 1943, p. 568.) 
Several hundred local farm production 
committees were organized to stimulate 
production, and at the same time to 
arrange for the sharing of labour and 
equipment among farmers, transfers of 
workers from less productive farms, and 
the placement of outside workers. 
Agricultural workers who had left the 
farm last winter for other employment, 
were required to return for the crop 
season. 

Through attaching conditions to post- 

ponement of military training and 

through other means, men were required 
to move from less productive to more 
productive farm work. 

(e) Under the Compulsory Transfer Orders, 
former farm workers are being returned 
to that work. 

(f) The Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces affected moved 
700 men from Saskatchewan to Ontario 
for work on farms in the latter Province, 
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(d) 


for six to eight weeks before the western 
harvest season began. 


— 


By arrangement, substantial numbers of 
soldiers and Air Force personnel were 
granted compassionate farm leave. In 
addition, many soldiers and airmen 
helped farmers during their forty-eight 
hour leaves. 


(g 


(h) Substantial numbers of soldiers were 
detailed for Farm Duty, under arrange- 
ments made with the Army (L.G., Aug.., 
1943, p. 1075); these are additional to 
the men granted compassionate leave. 
About 400 Naval personnel have also 


been, assigned to farm work. 


(4) The Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces, moved 3,700 
experienced men early in September 
from Ontario farms to assist with the 
harvest in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta: care was exercised that the 
men taken were not further required at 
that time on their own farms in Ontario. 
(See article below.) 


(j) The Dominion shared with the Prairie 
Provinces some of the cost of moving 
farm equipment to areas where machines 
were not available. 


Arrangements were worked out with 
American authorities for an exchange of 
machines (combine units) between the 
Prairie Provinces and adjacent states; 
and also for a limited number of farm 
workers to assist with potato harvesting 
in the State of Maine, while Ontario 
tobacco growers secured experienced 
workers from. the United States. 


4 


(k) 
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(1) Appeals to students and urban dwellers, 
made by Selective Service in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces, resulted in a 
substantial number of extra helpers for 
the farmers. 


(m) A number of treaty Indians were in- 
duced to engage at harvesting and other 
farm work. 

(n) Conscientious objectors, Canadiam Ja- 
panese (to the number of 5,000 to 6,000), 
internees, and some prisoners of war 
were also made available for farm work 
in various areas. 


“Summing up the situation”, Mr. Mitchell 
concluded, “by the use of the devices referred 
to, and through the co-operation of the gov- 
ernments of the different provinces, even 
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though the general labour situation has been 
particularly difficult all during the present 
year, we did succeed in meeting the various 
labour problems of the agricultural industry 
as they arose. The work of the local produc- 
tion committees, which consists of local citi- 
zens in the areas served, was found to be 
most helpful. Much credit is due the Pro- 
vincial Governments and their ‘officials, as 
well as a great many local organizations, for 
assistance in meeting this year’s farm labour 
problems.” 

The provincial machinery, including local 
farm production committees, will continue 
their work during the fall and winter in order 
to assist in locating farm workers who may 
be spared for employment in other essential 
industries during the slack season. 


Results of Prairie Harvest Assistance Program 


EPORTS from the Prairies at the close 
of the 1943 harvesting season indicate 
that the labour supply problem was satis- 
factorily met this year. Prairie farmers took 
the grain crops off in good time with the 
assistance of 1,600 soldiers on Farm Duty and 
3,700 farm workers brought in from Ontario. 
This outside labour was organized by Federal 
and Provincial Officials and active support was 
given by the District Officers Commanding in 
British Columbia, Ontario and. Quebec through 
whom the soldier help was made available. In 
addition to this help some 4,000 soldiers and 
800 to 900 airforce men on (compassionate) 
farm leave assisted on their own or their 
immediate relatives’ farms. 

Advantage was taken of the plan introduced 
early in August for detailing soldiers on Farm 
Duty to implement the supply of harvesters 
that could be made available from civilian 
sources. Before the end of August about 850 
Farm Duty soldiers had been transferred 
from British Columbia; about half of these 
going to Saskatchewan and the rest divided 
equally between Alberta and Manitoba. Mani- 
toba also obtained during the same month, 
200 men from Military District No. 5 in 
Quebec, and 175 from Military District No. 2 
in Toronto. An additional 81 were sent to that 
Province from Kingston early in September. 
Toward the latter part of September, 300 men 
were sent to the Edmonton area in Alberta 
from the Montreal Military District. 

The main body of outside labour was made 
up of experienced farm workers from the 
Province of Ontario, who were obtained with- 
out handicapping farm work in the province. 
Early in August, an application card for trans- 
portation to the West as a harvester was for- 
warded to all Ontario farmers and farm 


workers by the Director of National Selective. 


Service. This card appealed to those who felt 
that they could spare time from their work to 
help with the harvest in the West. To ensure 
that the applicants were experienced farm 
workers whose going would not interfere with 
Ontario agricultural production, space was pro- 
vided on the card for the signature of an 
Agricultural Representative or other competent 
authority specifying that the men could be 
spared. The cards so endorsed were then 
sent to the nearest Employment and Selective 
Service Offices. 

Each of these Offices kept the Department 
of Labour advised of the number of men 
available as harvesters for the West. As 
information had been secured beforehand of 
the numbers needed at various western distri- 
bution points, it was possible to direct each 
office to send specific numbers of men to 
specific points in the West. Men available 
were notified to proceed to these points and 
travel warrants were sent to their nearest 
railway stations for free outgoing railway 
tickets and a receipt to enable them to get 
return transportation on payment of $10. 

The Department of Labour, by special 
arrangement with the railways, obtained round 
trip transportation for the men at the one way 
rate between the points of origin and the 
distribution points in the West. The actual 
cost to the government for transportation to 
these points was the one way fare for each 
man minus the $10 which each would pay 
for return fare. Where men were moved about 
within a province in the West the costs were 
borne jointly by the Dominion and Province 
concerned. When it became necessary to 
transfer men from Manitoba to the other two 
provinces and from Saskatchewan to Alberta 
as harvesting advanced, the Federal Govern- 
ment bore all the cost. 
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Movement of Farm Labour 


The movement of men began about 
August 23 and by September 1 approximately 
1,000 had been sent, mostly to Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan points as the Alberta harvest 
was somewhat later. The bulk f the rest of 
the harvesters proceeded West early in Sep- 
tember and the movement from the Ontario 
points was closed on September 22. 

According to final reports received from the 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices in Ontario, 833 men were sent to Mani- 
toba, 2,109 to Saskatchewan, and 761 to 
Alberta, making a grand total of 3,703. Since 
Alberta’s harvest was later than that of the 
other two provinces it was possible to meet 
Manitoba’s needs first and then transfer men 
from that province further West as harvesting 
was completed. By the first of October, Mani- 
toba reported 200 soldiers on Farm Duty and 
225 Eastern harvesters redirected to Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points. Saskatchewan 
also reported, at about the same time, that 
100 harvesters had been sent from that prov- 
ince to Alberta. 

As this large number of men were sent to 
the Prairie Provinces early in the harvesting 
season it enabled full advantage to be taken 
of the exceptionally good weather conditions 
to get the harvest off somewhat earlier than 
had been anticipated. The harvesting was 
largely completed in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan early in October, and was well ad- 
vanced in Alberta by the middle of the month. 
For that reason the earliest return date for 
harvesters, which had previously been set for 
October 31, was advanced to enable men to 
leave the first two mentioned provinces on 
October 6 and Alberta on October 12. 
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At the request of Alberta the latest date on 
which men might return and still have their 
return transportation receipts honoured was 
changed from November 15 to November 30. 
The reason for this was the fact that bad 
weather during the later part of October 
delayed harvesting operations in the northern 
part of the province. 

The success of the movement of harvest 
workers to the West and the service they have 
rendered, from the viewpoint of the three 
Prairie Provinces, is demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from letters sent to the Min- 
Labour, Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell. Mr. D. M. McLean, Director of 
Farm Help Service for Manitoba, states: 
“Arrangements made in the East with respect 
to the use of soldiers on Farm Duty, and the 
Eastern harvesters were more than satis- 
factory ... there has been much praise of the 
class of help sent to our farmers here who are 
very appreciative of the assistance that your 
Department has been able to give”. The 
Honourable W. J. Patterson, Premier of Sas- 
katechewan wrote: “The 2,300 men who came 
to Saskatchewan from Ontario were a par- 
ticularly fine group and gave excellent satis- 
faction wherever they were employed”. The 
Minister of Agriculture for Alberta, Honour- 
able D. MacMillan speaking of the help says: 
“These men have been most satisfactory and 
I wish to commend yourself and the officials 
of National Selective Service for the very 
excellent type of men they have dispatched 
from Ontario to assist us with harvesting this 
year ...I1 would also like to mention that 
valuable assistance has been received from 
soldiers.” 


Campaign for Farmers to Take Off-Season Work 


CAMPAIGN to secure the services of 
farm workers for transfer to essential 
industries during the slack season on the farm 
was announced recently by Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice. The campaign will be carried out by the 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
“To a considerable extent”, Mr. MacNamara 
said, “fuel wood cutting and other woods 
operations have always depended upon the 
assistance of workers from agriculture during 
the Fall and Winter months, in order to secure 
their production. Similarly, in some parts of 
the country, coal mining, base metal mining 
and fish packing establishments have also in 
the past leaned heavily upon the farmer during 
his slack season. Due to the war, the large 
numbers of workers available for these seasonal 


industries—a regular feature of the Canadian 
employment situation—have virtually dis- 
appeared. Many have gone into the Forces, 
while others are now steadily engaged in 
essential industries. In view of this fact, we 
must depend to an even larger extent upon 
securing men from the land while they are 
not needed at home. Moreover, due to labour 
shortages, additional industries now look for 
men off the land: railway track maintenance 
and packing plants are among the industries 
now asking the services of farmers for the Fall 
and Winter.” 

Mr. MacNamara said that it was impossible 
to form a close estimate of the number of 
farmers sought by industry, but probably it 
would exceed 150,000 across Canada. It was 
pointed out that workers in agriculture who 
have secured postponement of military train- 
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ing by reason of their occupation, will be 
allowed to continue on postponement if they 
accept approved essential employment during 
the slack season. 

“There is no thought of interfering with farm 
production”, Mr. MacNamara explained. “We 
do not want men while they are still required 
on the land for Autumn work, nor do we want 
to take away from the farm any man who is 
needed there for year-round work. Neverthe- 
less, there is a substantial margin of men who 
may be spared during the next few months, 
and those are the men whose services we wish.” 
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The agreements between the Dominion and 
the Provinces for farm labour recruitment 
provide that Provincial Field Organizations 
will assist the Dominion in locating farmers for 
other seasonal industries in the off-season, and 
all the Provincial Organizations have been 
approached and are co-operating with Selective 
Service in the present campaign. Also, several 
hundred local Farm Production Committees, 
organized by the Provinces have undertaken 
to participate in the campaign. 


Employment in the Holiday Season 


Y means of an Order signed by Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
special provision has been made to facilitate 
the engaging of workers for the Christmas rush 
by the Post Office Department and retail trade. 
The Order (Special Order No. 12 under 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions) is dated November 10. 

From December 13 to January 5, the Post 
Office Department and retail business may 
engage women over 44 years of age and men 
over 59 years of age, without first securing 
National Selective Service permits. In any 
case where it is wished to retain after Janu- 


Publications on Women’s 


WANTED: Women in War Industry is the 

title of a recent book by Laura Nelson 
Baker (E. P. Dutton & Company, New York). 
In addition to stressing the urgent need for 
more women workers in war industry, it con- 
tains information on how to choose a war 
job, obtaim or train for one. Working condi- 
tions and safety are discussed with particular 
emphasis on safety clothing. Detailed descrip- 
tions are given of a large number of factory 
jobs from spot welding to riveting and the 
book is profusely illustrated with photographs 
showing women performing a wide variety of 
industrial operations. Suggestions for success- 
fully combining homemaking with industrial 
employment are also included. In an appendix 
a summary is given of the labour laws recom- 
mended by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour for the protec- 
tion of women workers, and the progress made 
by existing labour legislation towards these 
standards is indicated. Rest pauses and limits 
on working hours are among the problems 
indicated as requiring more legislative atten- 
tion. 


ary 5, one of these employees who is taken 
on without permit, it will become necessary 
on that date to secure a permit from Selective 
Service. 

Students and teachers may be engaged for 
employment during their Christmas vacation, 
without a Selective Service permit, by either 
the Post Office Department or the retail trade. 


In areas where there is no shortage of female 
employees for essential industries, Selective 
Service Officers may permit the employment 
of women under age 44 for employment around 
the holiday season. 


Role in the War Effort 


In the same field, the Science Research 
Associates of Chicago have published a pam- 
phlet on Women’s Work and the War by 
Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon who heads the Re- 
search Division in the Women’s Bureau. Facts 
and figures on the employment of women in 
various types of war jobs ranging from 
industry to transportation and the military 
services are given. Attention is drawn to. the 
expanded opportunities for women in medicine, 
personnel work, social and welfare work, home 
economics and the other professions. This 
publication is also illustrated with photographs 
showing women at work in such varied occu- 
pations as lumbering, meteorology and ship- 
building. 

Figures presented in the pamphlet show 
that four million women have joined the 
labour force between 1940 and 1942 in the 
United States, raising the percentage of 
women from 23 to 29 per cent of the workers. 
At the beginning of the year 30 per cent of 
the workers in major aircraft plants were 
women, with some plants running as high as 
70 or 80 per cent. Over 54,000 women were 
working in shipyards. Women members in 
trade unions numbered over four million. 


leaestiol W elfare 


Safeguarding Workers Exposed to Radio-Active Substances in 
Great Britain 


a OO A regulations have recently 
~*~ been passed in Great Britain to protect 
workers engaged in luminising processes from 
the hazards of radio-active substances. They 
take the form of an amendment in the Fac- 
tories (Luminising) (Health and Safety Pro- 
visions) Order issued in April, 1942, under the 
Defence (General) Regulations which empower 
the Government to make regulations to safe- 
guard the welfare of persons in war industries 
or in occupations essential to the life of the 
community. Luminising processes include hand- 
ling any luminous compound, applying it to 
surfaces or introducing it into glass tubing and 
removing it from any surface or glass tubing. 
The United States Department of Labour in- 
eludes employment in processes using radio- 
active substances in its list of hazardous 
occupations and prohibits the employment of 
young persons under 18 in such processes. 


As amended, the regulations in Great Britain 
prohibit the employment of young persons 
under 16 in luminising processes unless they 
are already so employed and are over 15 years 
of age. After January 1, 1944, persons who 
have been employed continuously in luminis- 
ing operations for 12 months may not be so 
employed again until a period of at least 
three months has elapsed. The work-week in 
such industries may not exceed 48 hours. A 
medical examination must be given to every 
employee within seven days of the date of 
his employment and monthly examinations are 
required for all employees. The examining 
surgeon may forbid the employment of any 
person in luminising processes and such per- 
sons must obtain written permission from the 
surgeon before they may resume such em- 
ployment. 


Workers are forbidden to take food or drink, 
use tobacco, cosmetics, sanitary conveniences 
or leave the factory without first removing 
protective clothing, washing their hands and 
arms and cleaning their finger nails. Employ- 


ers must provide suitable washing facilities 
including soap, towels, nail brushes and hot 
water. They must allow workers at least ten 
minutes before each meal and before shift- 
end for washing and are required to appoint 
someone to supervise washing. They must 
also provide suitable protective clothing, in- 
cluding overalls, hair covers, waterproof aprons 
and rubber gloves. Separate provision must 
be made for storing work-clothing and street- 
clothes. Seats of suitable height, furnished 
with back-rests and having a smooth surface 
must be provided. It is forbidden to carry 
on other processes in the same room as lum- 
inising processes. Efficient exhaust ventila- 
tion must be installed wherever workers are 
handling luminous compounds but it is not re- 
quired for workers removing a luminous com- 
pound from any surface or from glass tubing 
if carried out by a wet method. 


Stipulations are also laid down in regard: to 
the handling and storage of luminous com- 
pounds, floors, benches and tables in rooms 
where one is used, minimum working space, etc. 
The use of brushes for applying a compound 
is forbidden, and glass screens or other appli- 
ances must be provided to protect the faces 
of workers. Regular cleaning of rooms and 
equipment is required. Other regulations 
stipulate that workers must use all appliances 
and obey all rules designed to secure their 
health and safety. 


Factories not engaged in war work nor per- 
forming services essential to the life of the 
community may obtain exemptions from the 
regulations. The Chief Inspector of Factories 
may also exempt an employer or worker from 
all or any part of the regulations if he con- 
siders them not necessary to protect the per- 
sons involved. Employers must maintain a 
Health Register of all persons who have been 
in their employ since the regulations went 
into effect. A copy or abstract of the regula- 
tions must be posted in the factory. 
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Administration of Industrial 


[x the Australian Department of Labour and 
National Service there is an Industrial Wel- 
fare Division which is responsible for promot- 
ing good working conditions in industry in the 
interests of sustained production and the wel- 
fare of the worker. This Division, like the 
Department of which it is a part, was set up 
after the outbreak of the present war to deal 
with wartime problems, but a substantial body 
of factory legislation has for many years been 
administered by the State Governments. 

The Division is directly responsible for 
working conditions in the factories of the 
Ministry of Munitions and it also works closely 
with other departments in charge of Govern- 
ment factories. In private industry, it gives 
advice to employers or unions on request, pub- 
lishes information and administers certain 
National Security Regulations. Its organiza- 
tion is still incomplete but it now has Factory 
Welfare, Technical Services, Food Services 
and Research Sections, and also a field organi- 
zation. 

The Factory Welfare Section concerns itself 
not with physical working conditions such as 
buildings, seats, ventilation, heating and light- 
ing, but with such matters as the suitability 
of workers to their jobs, arrangement of work- 
ing hours and the relations of workers with 
each other. It conducts courses in the Univer- 
sities for the training of industrial welfare 
officers (LaBsour GaAzeTTE, May, 1943, page 564), 
and these officers have been placed in Gov- 
ernment factories and in a few cases in private 
industry. Special attention is given to the 
problems connected with the employment of 
women. Technical advice is given on these 
problems and in certain groups of factories the 
welfare officers have taken over the interview- 
ing and placing of women and the introduction 
of them to their work. A small team of wel- 
fare officers makes special investigations of 
absenteeism in private and Government fac- 
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Welfare Policy in Australia 


tories where this problem is causing particular 
concern, and helps to put remedial measures 
into effect. The Section also arranges trans- 
portation for workers at Government factories. 
Finally, it administers the National Security 
(Supplementary) Regulations requiring the 
provision of first-aid equipment and casualty 
rooms, and the National Security (Hours of 
Work) Regulations. 

The Technical Services Section deals with 
physical working conditions. It lays down 
general standards for new factories, inspects 
all applications for permission to build indus- 
trial buildings and advises Government and 
private factories as to the adequacy of build- 
ing layout and equipment. It circulates stand- 
ard sketch plans of locker and wash rooms, 
casualty rooms, work seats, etc., and in some 
cases arranges the manufacture of standard 
equipment. It administers the National Secu- 
rity (Industrial Lighting): Regulations which 
require the progressive application of the 
Standards Association standard of artificial 
lighting to war industries working shifts or 
under permanent blackout. It has appointed 
safety officers to Government factories and 
has co-operated with State Factory Inspec- 
torates and National Safety Councils in giving 
information to private industry. 

The Food Services Section plans and oper- 
ates hot meal cafeterias and canteens for 
workers in Government munitions factories and 
advises Government contractors and other 
employers about food services. Canteen Ad- 
visory Committees consisting of representa- 
tives of the workers are being established in 
all factories. 

A small Research Section keeps in touch with 
the research done in the other sections and 
itself investigates more general problems of 
industrial welfare and reviews overseas experi- 
ence from the point of view of its applicability 
to Australia. 


Joint Safety Committees in American War Plants 


NION participation in the promotion of 

safety through joint safety committees is 
the. subject of a pamphlet recently published 
by the Division of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour* It 
summarizes the experience of a number of 
plants with joint safety committees and 
describes the composition, functions andi work- 
ing of such committees. In addition, the 
~ *U.S. Department of Labour, Division of Labour 


Standards, Bulletin No. 61, Joint Safety Committees at 
Work, August, 1943. Price 10 Cents. 


fundamentals of safe and healthful working 
conditions are outlined as a guide for saféty 
committees. It is pointed out that a com- 
mittee’s work must include consideration of 
good housekeeping, machine-guarding, proper 
illumination, safe work-practices, planning. of 
all operations, safe design of machinery, of 
plant and of work-places, maintenance, super- 
vision, accident investigation and co-operation 
by the workers. The standard conditions of 
work which are recommended are those out- 
lined in the pamphlet entitled Wartime Work- 
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ing Conditions issued by the Division of 
Labour Standards and summarized elsewhere 
in this issue of the Lasour GazerrTs. 

Joint safety committees vary in size but 
usually contain an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the union and the company.. 
Union members are either appointed or elected 
by the union or may be selected’ by the 
company from a list submitted by the union. 
Sometimes each department is represented by 
one member or departments may be granted 
representation in proportion to their size. In 
large plants, departmental sub-committees are 
frequently established under the plant-wide 
committee. Occasionally safety committees 
are tied up with joint production committees, 
but it is stated that “safety committees do not 
and should not depend on labour-management 
committees for their existence, nor should 
safety committee work be subordinated to 
other labour-management activities.” 

Because of the educational value of experi- 
ence on joint safety committees, many. plants 
change the members every six months or year. 
Men with sufficient length of service to be 
familiar with the industry and the plant are 
preferred. Shop stewards and grievance com- 
mitteemen are usually excluded from member- 
ship to keep safety out of the realm of 
grievances and avoid overburdening such 
officials. The appointment of safety com- 
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mitteemen from the second and third shifts 
should not be neglected. 

Some committees meet weekly, others 
monthly. They investigate the carrying out of 
previous recommendations and make new 
recommendations. The safety director pre- 
sents a monthly accident report and each 
accident is discussed. The safety director 
links together the committee and management 
and should have sufficient authority to put 
recommendations in effect. promptly. 


In addition, most committees conduct 
monthly or more frequent inspections. Many 
have developed inspection forms listing all the 
details to be checked. They also carry on 
safety campaigns using such devices as bulletin 
boards, posters, slogan contests, competitions, 
meetings, etc. The committeeman is respon- 
sible for enlisting the co-operation of workers 
in working safely in the shop. Workers report 
unsafe conditions to him and he makes recom- 
mendations to the foreman. Iit is urged that 
committeemen should take advantage of 
safety training courses sponsored by the 
National Committee for the Conservation of 
Man-power in War Industries (Lazsour 
GazettE, Oct., 1943, p. 13830) and should make 
use of literature supplied by State and Federal 
governments, the National Safety Council and 
the American Standards Association. 


Wartime Employment of Young Persons in the United States 


STUDY of “Juvenile Labour in Wartime 
in the United States” was published in the 
September issue of the International Labour 
Review. Figures are presented which show 
the tremendous increase in the number of 
young persons employed. In October, 1942, 
there were over two million boys and girls 
between 14 and 18 years of age at work and 
during the summer an additional million held 
jobs on farms and elsewhere. An increase in 
illegal employment was revealed through 
school surveys, and a large proportion of 
school children, varying from one-quarter to 
one-half in many high schools, were combin- 
ing school-work with employment. Occupa- 
tions entered by the young people were usually 
those requiring little or no training such as 
cashiers, waitresses in lunch rooms, pin-boys, 
messengers, garage and filling station helpers, 
and delivery boys. The proportion of boys 
working as newsboys and girls as domestics 
declined but the percentage entering manufac- 
turing industries increased’ sharply. 
The study indicates the steps taken by 
Federal and State Governments to safeguard 


the health and welfare of the employed young 
persons. A number of States have relaxed 
child labour standards to meet the man-power 
shortage but others have established new 
standards to protect boys and girls from the 
dangers of wartime employment. The 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour and the War Man-power 
Commission have conducted a joint campaign 
to ensure that children will be employed only 
afiter all other sources of labour are exhausted 
and that the health, welfare and educational 
opportunities of those employed is adequately 
protected. The War Man-power Commission 
last January published a statement of policy 
on the employment of young persons under 
18 and the Children’s Bureau amplified it in 
a pamphlet entitled “Protecting the Health of 
Young Workers in Wartime” (LaBour GazeErre, 
May, 1943, p. 562). To keep young persons 
out of hazardous and dead-end jobs, the 
Children’s Bureau has_ supplemented its 
hazardous-occupation orders (which prohibit 
the employment of boys and girls under 18 in 
specified occupations) with advisory standards 
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regarding the type of work young persons 
should be permitted to take up in such war 
industries as shipbuilding, lead-using indus- 
tries and employments involving exposure to 
carbon disulphide and chlorinated solvents. In 
addition the Bureau issued a statement of 
policy on standards for the wartime employ- 
ment of young persons in agriculture (LABour 
Gazette, 1942, p. 379). A separate section of 
the study in the International Labour Review 
deals with the various emergency schemes 
under which children are being employed in 
agriculture and industry. 


Employment of School Children 


This fall the United States Office of Educa- 
tion combined with the Children’s Bureau to 
conduct a “Back to School” campaign (LABouR 
GazettE, Sept., 1948, p. 1208) stressing that 
the first responsibility of young persons under 
18 was, even in wartime, to take full advantage 
of educational opportunities. They recom- 
mended, however, that in areas of acute labour 
shortage, schemes for combining school work 
with employment should be developed. Stand- 
ards recommended for such schemes were laid 
down in a statement of policy issued recently 
by the War Man-power Commission, US. 
Office of Education and Children’s Bureau and 
published in the Office of Education’s organ, 
“Hducation for Victory” for October 1. 

Any. community scheme for utilizing the 
services of school children should be worked 
out by local education authorities and the 


Recommended Conditions of 
United 


Re EE NS concerning work- 
ing conditions in war plants have been 
drawn up by the Division of Labor Standards 
of the United States Department of Labor*. 
They are designed to supplement State and 
Federal laws and regulations and “provide 
management with a yardstick for measuring 
physical working conditions.” They “may in- 
dicate some methods of improving morale, 
increasing output, and controlling absenteeism 
and labour turnover.” 

The recommendations cover physical con- 
ditions in workplaces, hours of work, medical 
and first-aid facilities, protective clothing and 
equipment, sanitary and other facilities and 
the promotion of safety. The codes drawn up 





*U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Special Bulletin No. 13, Wartime Working 
Conditions, Minimum Standards for Mazimum Pro- 
duction, September, 1943. 
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US. Employment Service with the aid of an 
advisory committee representing business, in- — 
dustry, organized labour, the press and other 
groups concerned with the welfare of young 
persons. No child under 14 should be per- 
mitted to work and those from 14 to 16 should 
not be called on until the 16 and 17 year-olds 
are employed, nor should they be admitted toe 
manufacturing occupations. 


Students from 14 to 16 should not be 
allowed to work more than three hours on 
school days and eight hours on other days 
and total school and work-time should not 
exceed 8 hours a day. When school is in 
session, weekly hours should be limited to 18, 
and during holidays, to 40. Work between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. should be forbidden. 

Maximum working hours for students 16 and 
17 years of age should be four on school days 
and eight on holidays with school and work 
hours totalling not more than nine a day. 
Weekly hours should be limited to 28 during 
term and 48 during holiday periods. Night 
work after 10 p.m. should be prohibited. 


Employment and age certificates and par- 
ental consent should be obtained for all 
young workers and physical examinations: are 
also urged. One day’s rest in seven must be 
allowed and adequate arrangements made for 
meal and rest periods, sanitary facilities and 
safety measures. Wages should be those paid 
to adults for similar work. Employment in 
hazardous and unhealthy occupations should 
be forbidden. 


—E—EEEEEs 


Work for War Plants in the 
States : 


by the American Standards Association on 
particular aspects of these topics are endorsed. 
A bibliography of other U.S. Government pub- 
lications on safety and welfare is appended. 
In addition there is a self-appraisal safety 
quiz for management and a check-list of the 
factors to be considered in determining the 
optimum hours of work to achieve maximum 
production (Lasour GazeTtTs, 1942, page 1372). 


Hours of Work 


The 8-hour day and 48-hour week recom- 
mended by eight US. Government agencies 
(Lapour Gazette, 1942, page 881) is endorsed 
with the qualification that in plants not operat- 
ing on a three-shift: system, longer daily hours 
for a shorter work-week may be more effi- 
cient. The longer week-ends would compen- 
sate for the longer working-day and would 
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allow more time for shopping and personal 
affairs, thus reducing absences for these 
reasons. In determining hours of work, 
consideration must be given to travelling time, 
recreation facilities, the physical demands of 
the work and the rest periods allowed. 

One day’s rest in seven is recommended. In 
plants where Sunday is used for maintenance 
work and bottleneck breaking, production sel- 
dom suffers as there is better attendance and 
morale among workers who are free on Sun- 
days. Z 

A 30-minute break for a meal is proposed 
for all shifts of six or more hours. A 
longer period may be required if eating facili- 
ties are not nearby, if time is needed for 
washing in plants where poisonous substances 
are used or if the work is heavy or monoton- 
ous. In continuous operations a rest period of 
at least 10 minutes should be granted at the 
midpoint of every four-hour or longer spell. 

Experience indicates that the health, effi- 
ciency, and total production of the worker 
are increased by such periods; also time 
lost due to unofficial relief rest periods is 
reduced by provision for official and regular 
rest pauses. - 

At least one week’s holiday with pay after 
a year’s service is recommended. Holidays 
have been found beneficial in maintaining 
productive efficiency and reducing absences. 
They should be spread over a long period so 
as not to interrupt production. 

Boys and girls under 18 should not be 
allowed to work on night shifts. In selecting 
night workers, consideration should be given 
to age, home responsibilities and physical 
condition. Employers of night-workers should 
give special attention to such problems as 
good lighting, transport and eating facilities, 
supervision, safe and healthful conditions of 
work, and medical care. In choosing shift 
schedules, efforts should be made to minimize 
the disruption of normal sleeping and eating 
habits and consideration given. to times when 
transport and community facilities are avail- 
able. | 

Conditions in Workplaces 


Adequate precautions must be taken to pre- 
vent and control fires and explosions. Machines 
should be properly guarded and care taken 
in the handling of materials to eliminate 
hazards and avoid unnecessary lifting. Good 
plant housekeeping includes not only cleanli- 
ness and neatness but proper maintenance of 
all equipment and facilities. 

For light work, the room temperature should 
be between 65 degrees and 70 degrees. It 
may be lower for heavier work but should not 
be less than 60 degrees. In the summer, 
work-room temperatures between 75 degrees 
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and 82 degrees should be maintained to avoid 
too great a contrast with outside temperatures. 
Air should be changed frequently and rela- 
tive humidity kept at 45-50 if possible. Dusts, 
fumes, vapours and gases must be controlled 
to prevent industrial diseases from toxic sub- 
stances. Good plant lighting is very im- 
portant and precautions should be taken to 
prevent eye-strain. Excessive noise which 
interferes with efficiency should be controlled. 


Efforts should be made to fit workers 
to their jobs and adjust equipment to the 
height and build of the worker. Workers 
should be given a medical examination before 
being assigned to hazardous jobs and should 
always receive training in safe and efficient 
work-practices before starting work. Seats 
should be provided for all jobs which can be 
done in a sitting position, and one seat for 
every three standing workers should be avail- 
able. The worker should be able to alternate 
between sitting and standing. Footrests 
should be furnished where necessary. 


Protective Clothing 


Safety clothing such as hard hats, gloves, 
mittens, leggings, aprons and rubber boots 
must be provided for employees working with 
chemicals, molten metals or in heavy fabrica- 
tion work or other dangerous occupations. It 
should be adapted to the needs of women 
workers. Goggles or face shields should be 
used if eye hazards are present. 

Respiratory devices are necessary for work- 
ers temporarily exposed to dangerous fumes 
and gases but should not be considered a sub- 
stitute for exhaust ventilating systems and 
6ther means of control. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Drinking water should be supplied in sani- 
tary fountains or dispensers with disposable 
paper cups. In most plants, there should be 
at least one dispenser for every 50 workers, 
but where the work is hot and strenuous, one 
for every 30 employees. Salt tablets may be 
provided at the direction of a physician for 
workers exposed to heat or engaged in strenu- 
ous work. Water may range in temperature 
from 40 to 80 degrees but ice should not be 
in contact with the water. 


Separate toilet facilities and wash-rooms 
must be provided for each sex. They should 
be convenient to but entirely separate from 
work-rooms, well-lighted and ventilated. If 
there are more than 10 but less than 24 work- 
ers, two toilets are sufficient, three for an 
additional 25 and five for any number between 
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50 and 100. Thereafter, one should be added 
for every additional 30 workers. Wash-rooms 
must have one basin or two feet of trough for 
every 10 workers up to 100 and an additional 
one for every 15 workers thereafter. Hot and 
cold water, soap and individual towels are 
recommended. Showers must be provided for 
workers exposed to skin infection. 


Other Welfare Provision 


If workers are required to change their 
clothes on arrival, dressing rooms, lockers and 
showers must be provided. Two-compartment 
lockers are recommended if work-clothing is 
in danger of being contaminated by toxic 
substances to keep it separate from street- 
clothes. Wire baskets suspended from the 
ceiling may be substituted for lockers. 

If 10 or more women are employed, a rest- 
room should be provided. In smaller plants 
a screened-off place should be available for 
women. At least one couch is recommended 
if from 10 to 100 women are employed, two if 
there are from 100 to 250 women and an extra 
one for every additional 250 women. 

The importance of providing hot lunches 
and mid-shift snacks to supplement inadequate 
diets and: improve efficiency is stressed. Wash- 
ing facilities should be located near to 
canteens. If toxic substances are not used, 
meals may be brought to the work-room by 
mobile units. 
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Medical Facilities 


Every plant should have a first-aid room 
staffed by a doctor or nurse, or a worker 
trained in first-aid should be on call at all 
times. Physicians may be either part-time 
or full-time, depending on the size of the 
plant. If there is no full-time physician, the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
doctors on call should be listed on a bulletin 
board at the first-aid station. Fuirst-aid rooms 
must be properly heated, lighted, ventilated 
and provided with bathing andi toilet facilities. 
They must be equipped with a first-aid kit 
containing the minimum supplies listed in 
the pamphlet for various sizes of plant. If 
there is danger of asphyxiation in the plant, 
an inhalator should be included. 


Promotion of Safety 


It is pointed out that safety cannot be 
achieved merely by rules and regulations. 
Management must show that it is genuinely 
interested in safety by taking the time and 
spending the money to eliminate hazards, and 
workers must be given a definite responsibility 
in the safety program. Supervisors specially 
trained| in industrial safety should be em- 
ployed. Plants with less than 100 workers 
should have at least one trained’ safety super- 
visor; those with from 100 to 500 employees 
require a safety director and an assistant for 
each shift, and an additional assistant should 
be added for every 1,000 workers thereafter. 


British Trade Union Opinion on Industrial Health 


te is pointed out in the I.L.0. Review for 

October that increased production de- 
manded by war conditions has given prom- 
inence to the problem of industrial health and 
that there is every likelihood that this interest 
will continue after the war. The improvement 
of the standards of life and health is impera- 
tive whether in war or in peace. 

“Industrial health must be interpreted in as 
wide a sense as possible, taking into account 
everything which affects the worker in his 
industrial environment. It concerns not only 
doctors, but many other specialists: chemists, 
physicists, personnel managers, employers and 
trade unionists and most important of all, the 
workers themselves,” the article states. 

The Secretary of the Social Insurance De- 
partment of the British Trade Union Congress, 
Mr. J. L. Smyth, is quoted as saying: “The 
prevention of ill-health can be achieved only 


by co-ordination and planning. The doctor 
must know not only the patient, but the 
patient’s work and should also be made re- 
sponsible in the factory for food, ventilation, 
lighting, etc.” He urged that for the adapta- 
tion of workers to their jobs doctors ought to 
have an extensive course in psychology and 
that research should be speeded up as much as 
possible. Further, it was his oppinion that the 
doctor in industry should be kept absolutely 
clear of workmen’s compensation controver- 
sies. Rehabilitation rather than compensation 
should be the main object. 

Mr. Smyth asserted that trade unionists 
recognized that industrial health problems 
had international aspects which “should be 
developed on an ever-increasing scale as a 
contribution to understanding between the 
nations and to the establishment of compar- 
able standards.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


HE National War Labour Board has in 
recent months issued decisions in the 
following cases:— 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Montreal and Saint John, N.B., 
Wharf Freight Handlers), and the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

Montreal Cottons Limited, and the United 
Textile Workers of America, Local 100 (Valley- 
field, Quebec). 


Dominion Textile Company Limited and 
United Textile Workers of America, Local 102 
(Montreal, Quebec). 


Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Limited, and Local 174, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO). 


John Inglis Company, Limited, and the 
United Steel Workers of America, Local 2900. 


Pattern Makers’ Association of Montreal 
and vicinity and various employing companies 
in the Montreal area. 

Provincial Transport Company and Local 
1157, Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Operators of 
America. 


Colonial Weaving Company, Limited, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

Holt, Renfrew and Company, Limited. 

RCA Victor Company, Limited (Montreal, 
Quebec), and Local 1028-B, International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers. 

Robert Daniel McMurchy (Regina, Sask.), 
and Elizabeth Restall. 

Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited, 
on behalf of Windsor Gas Company, Limited, 
and National Union of Natural Gas Workers. 


Re: Canada Steamship Lines Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


This i an application for increased rates of 
pay and certain changes in working conditions 
for freight handlers at the following Ports— 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor, Point Edward and Sarnia, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

We have had the advantage of evidence in 
similar applications from Montreal, Saint John 
and Halifax and have written reasons in con- 
nection with these cases. 

Although there appears to be little difference 
between the work done by these workers and 
that done by the wharf freight handlers in 
the -employ of Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company at 
Montreal, there has been a differential in the 
basic rates. Accordingly we think the basic 
rate should be increased to 55 cents per hour 
and night differential for hours worked between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. should be 5 cents per hour 
instead of 2 cents per hour presently paid. 
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The question of upward adjustment of the 
cost-of-living bonus depends upon whether cer- 
tain increases can be said to be a general 
increase within the meaning of Section 34 (3) 
of P.C. 5963. On the evidence before us it 
must be found that the increase in question 
was not a general increase. Accordingly we 
think the cost-of-living bonus should be in- 
creased to 9 cents per hour but not to exceed 
in any case $4.25 weekly. 

We do not think other conditions of work 
embodied in existing agreements should be 
altered. Increases will of course apply to all 
classifications represented by the Union to 
maintain existing differentials and there will 
be proportionate increases to those paid on 
monthly basis: Increases and cost-of-living 
bonus adjustrhent should be retroactive to the 
date of the application, June 22, 1943. 


September 30, 1943. 
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Re: Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for increase in wages 
paid freight handlers at the Port of Halifax 
and also—there being no formal agreement in 
existence—for authorization of certain ‘working 
conditions. to extend to these workers similar 
conditions now enjoyed by longshoremen. 

In the Montreal Harbour and Saint John 
Freight Handlers’ case we have given our views 
as to how far under existing conditions the 
comparison with longshoremen should go. It 
is unnecessary to repeat them here. There has 
been long recognition through the field of col- 
lective bargaining of a definite and decided 
difference. : 

At the present time the base wage rate at 
this port is 52 cents per hour with a night 
differential of 10 cents per hour. We think 
the base rate should be stepped up to 56 cents 
per hour. We doubt our right under the 
present Order in Council P.C. 5963 to reduce 
the night differential to that prevailing at 
Montreal which we deem more suitable for 
this class of work. Accordingly, the base day 
rate is increased to 56 cents per hour without 


disturbance of the existing night differential. 
Appropriate increases should be extended to 
all classes so as to maintain existing dif- 
ferentials. 

As to the other conditions of work applied 
for, we think these are matters for collective 
agreement. We do not think it is our function 
to write the agreement. The parties should get 
together on these matters and submit what 
they arrive at for approval. The same also 
extends to any incentive wage plan so empha- 
sized by the employer in his presentation. If 
the parties can agree and an incentive wage 
plan is not likely to result in higher cost, 
we shall be glad to give consideration to it. 

As to vacations with pay, we think the 
reasoning set forth in the Montreal and Saint 
John case applies here with the exception that 
these workers do not enjoy railway transporta- 
tion privileges. The greater night differential 
is an important offsetting factor in comparison 
with Montreal. 

The wage increases should be retroactive to 
the 22nd day of June, 1943. Finding and direc- 


tion accordingly. September 30, 1943. 


Re: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Montreal and Saint John, N.B., 
Wharf Freight Handlers) and Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
increases in the wages of the Montreal Wharf 
Freight Handlers employed by both Railway 
Companies and at Saint John, N.B., for 
increases to the Freight Handlers employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

The Union based its case upon a comparison 
between wages paid longshoremen at the same 
ports and those paid the freight handlers. 
The Railways advanced an entirely different 
comparison, namely, that between these wharf 
freight handlers and the regular freight 
handlers on the railways at points where 
loading into steamships is not involved. 


We have reached the conclusion that neither 


comparison is strictly correct. There has been 
a long established differential and a fairly 
considerable one between the wages paid long- 
shoremen and those paid freight handlers. It 
appears that though at one time the differ- 
ential was not very great, the spread has 
tended to widen in favour of the longshoremen. 
Naturally this has been the cause of a good 
deal of dissatisfaction among the wharf freight 


handlers. It appears that. two Conciliation 
Boards in recent years have dealt with the 
situation at Montreal. The one under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Brooke Claxton, M-P., 
in 1938 brought in a recommendation that the 
base rate should be increased by 7 cents per 
hour. The other under the Chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Coughlin in 1940 made a 
similar recommendation; in fact it seems to 
have simply adopted the Claxton Board report. 
The Companies have only implemented the 
reports to the extent of granting a 3-cent 
increase although subsequently they paid a 
full cost-of-living bonus. The Claxton Board, 
judging from its report, went very carefully 
into a comparison between the work done by 
wharf freight handlers on the one hand and 
that done by longshoremen and ordinary rail- 
way freight handlers on the other. The 
conclusion reached appears to have been that 
the work of the wharf freight handlers was 
more comparable to that of longshoremen 
than the Railway Companies were prepared 
to admit. We have come to a similar conclu- 
sion. It seems to us that some extra degree 
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of skill is probably required in the work of 
longshoremen but that the work of the wharf 
freight handler is to some reasonable extent 
comparable with that of the longshoremen 
and of the ordinary freight handler as well. 
In the case of both the longshoremen and the 
wharf freight handler the work at these ports 
is seasonal which is not the case with the 
ordinary railway freight handler. It has 
become a fairly generally accepted practice 


for seasonal workers to receive a somewhat ' 


advanced hourly rate because the opportunity 
to work is less. Taking into consideration all 
of the circumstances in connection with the 
Montreal wharf case, we have come to the 
conclusion that the base rate ought to be 
increased to 57 cents per hour with the 
prevailing extra 5 cents hourly for work per- 
formed between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. to stand. 
Upward adjustments to maintain existing 
differentials are in order. Any individual 
difficulty can be settled by further joint 
application. 

The question of night differential does not 
come up at Saint John since the practice at 
that port is to maintain two separate gangs. 
In so far as that port is concerned, the basic 
wage should be increased to 57 cents with no 
provision for night work differentials. Upward 
adjustments to maintain existing differentials 
will follow. 

As to claims for overtime rates and condi- 
tions to conform with those extended to 
longshoremen and differentials for handling 
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certain commodities, we do not feel justified 
in directing these. After all, this Union 
subscribed to an agreement to maintain work- 
ing conditions as they existed until the 
proclamation of peace. We have in spite of 
the agreement granted an increase in wage 
rates. The principle in the circumstances here 
we do not. think should be extended beyond 
that, merely because another class of workers 
have different conditions. 

As to the claim for vacations with pay, we 
have dealt with that subject in a general way 
in the case of Division 4. However desirable 
the condition may be, its basic foundation is 
upon the principle that the overworked human 
machine should have a period of rest in the 
interests of productivity and the workers’ well 
being and health. The workers concerned here 
are seasonal workers. As far as the employing 
Railway Companies are concerned these 
workers’ services are not in demand the year 
round. As long as human nature is what it is, 
the likelihood is that the worker takes his 
period of rest in the off season and in that 
is assisted by the privilege accorded all rail- 
way workers of free transportation within. 
certain limits. 

Accordingly, we feel this branch of the claim 
must be refused particularly with the man- 
power situation as it is. 

There will be finding and direction with 
increases effective June 22, 1943, 


September 30, 1943. 


Re: Montreal Cottons Limited and United Textile Workers of America, 
Local 100 (Valleyfield, Quebec) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from finding and direction 
of the Quebec Regional Board. The Union 
is seeking an order directing payment of full 
cost-of-living bonus, a ten cent per hour 
general wage increase, vacations with pay and 
certain minimum starting rates. 


In the Montreal Tramways’ case we laid 
down the principle that before this Board 
would deal with any application brought by a 
Union on behalf of workers, the Union would 
have to establish its clear right to represent 
the majority of the workers and establish it 
by legal means. 


The Company denies that the Union here 
represents the workers. The Union quite 
properly is presently in the process of estab- 
lishing its status before a Conciliation Board 
under the Chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Savard. Undoubtedly in some 
manner the report of the Conciliation Board 
will deal with the questioned status of the 
appellant Union. 

93377—32 


In the interests of orderly procedure for all 
workers and Unions we regret that we must 
adhere to the position previously taken in the 
Montreal Tramways’ case. To do otherwise 
would .unquestionably open the Board’s pro- 
cedure to all manner of abuse. Before invok- 
ing the offices of the Board a Union whose 
status is not admitted must establish the same 
by legitimate means. 

In passing it should be pointed out to the 
Union that in order to obtain for the workers 
whatever increases In wages or changes in 
working conditions are in order it must make 
out its case under P.C. 5963, having in mind 
particularly Sections 25 and 29. Mere general 
statements are of little help to a Board called 
upon to adjudicate on the matter. 

Accordingly, with regret, we must dismiss 
the appeal but without prejudice to any 
subsequent application to the Regional Board 


by the Union when it has definitely established 


its status by the process it is now properly 
undertaking before Mr. Justice Savard or by 
any other legal process. October 5, 1943. 
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Re: Dominion Textile Company Limited and United Textile Workers of 
America (Local 102, Montreal, Que.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Quebec Regional 
Board. 

The same considerations obtain as in the 
Montreal Cottons’ case. We understand from 
the records that the status of the appellant 
union is in process of being determined by a 
Board of Conciliation under the Chairman- 


ship of the Honourable Mr. Justice Savard. 
The Union’s status is denied by the Company. 

Accordingly, the same disposition of the 
matter must be made as in the Montreal 
Cottons’ appeal. The appeal will be dismissed 
without prejudice to any further proceedings 
before the Regional Board by the Union when 


its status has been determined. 


October 5, 1943. 


Re: Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, Limited and Local 174, United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America (CIO) 


Reasons for Decision 


The parties are in agreement, subject to 
approval by the War Labour Board, with 
respect to payment of a 3 cent ard a 5 cent 
premium respectively for time worked on the 
afternoon and night shifts and the granting 
with pay of the six public holidays mentioned 
in P.C. 4671. The Regional Board for On- 
tario, by decision of July 28, 19438, declined 
the application for approval. The company 
appeals from the decision. 

Off-shift differentials are not an unusual 
working condition in modern industry. They 
compensate the worker deprived of many of 
the amenities of social and family life by hav- 
ing to work outside the usual daytime working 
hours. The Board has expressed its views on 
the subject in the Ford Motor case (decisions 
dated April 19, 1948, and August 31, 1943*) and 
we are of opinion that permission should be 
given here to pay shift workers 3 cents per 
hour for time worked on the afternoon shifts 
beginning at 3 p.m. and 4 pm., and 5 cents 
per hour for time worked on the night shifts 





*L.G., May, 1948, p. 585; Oct., p. 13842. 


beginning at 11 p.m. and midnight. The 
premium is not to be included in computing 
overtime. Finding and direction should issue 
with effect retroactive to the date of the col- 
lective agreement, namely June 16, 1943. 

In reference to the other question involved, 
we note that section 42 of the agreement pro- 
vides holidays with pay seemingly in accord- 
ance with the pattern of the Board’s decision 
bulletin No. 17, although the record does not 
indicate that the plan has received the ap- 
proval of the Regional Board. Such approval 
is of course necessary, unless the plan was in 
operation prior to November 15, 1941. In 
addition to such holidays with pay, the com- 
pany desires permission to pay for time not 
worked on the six statutory holidays. Here 
again, permission depends upon whether a case 
has been made under Section 29 of the 
governing Order in Council P.C. 5963. We are 
of opinion not only that a case has not been 
made out, but also that to give approval 
to this branch of the application would be 
inconsistent with the purpose and spirit of the 
Order. 

To the extent indicated, the appeal is 
allowed and findings and directions will issue 


cordingly. 
auvere mer. October 8, 1943. 


Re: John Inglis Company Limited and United Steel Workers of America, 


Reasons for Decision 


Prior to November 15, 1941, this Company 
was paying a 5 cent hourly premium to em- 
ployees working regularly on the night shift. 
With increasing production, a 3-shift operation 
was adopted largely on a rotating basis. By 
finding and direction of July 29, 1943, the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario re- 
fused permission to pay the premium to 
workers who came on the night shift by 
rotation. Meanwhile it continues to be paid 
to the minority of night shift workers who are 
on the “frozen” shift. This is an appeal from 
the Regional Board’s decision. We understand 


Local 2900 


that by “night shift” the application refers to 
the third shift, commencing at 11 p.m. and 
ending at 8 a.m. 


Night work is inconvenient to a worker who 
alternates from day shift to night shift as 
it is to one who is permanently engaged on 
the night shift. We can perceive no valid 
reason why it should be withheld in the one 
case, while being paid in the other. We refer 
to the Board’s decision in the Ford Motor case 
(Lasour Gazntte, May, 1943, page 585). 


The appeal is therefore allowed. 
October 8, 1943. 
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Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Quebec Regional 
Board by leave granted July 22, 1943. 

The application was for an increase in the 
minimum basic rate and for payment to pat- 
tern makers in various plants of the full cost- 
of-living bonus. 

The Quebec Board made a definite finding of 
fact that after consultation with every employer 
concerned it had reached the conclusion that 
the prevailing wage rates were fair and reason- 
able. On considering the matter since the 
argument we are unable to conclude that the 
Quebec Board erred in its finding. 


Re: 


NATIONAL WAR 


Pattern Makers’ Association of 
Employing Companies 
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Montreal and Vicinity and Various 
in the Montreal Area 


As to the application for full cost-of-living 
bonus, P.C. 5963 does not contemplate that 
there should be different rates for different 
classes of workers in the same industry. The 
pattern makers cannot have a different rate 
of cost-of-living bonus from the machinists. 
It does appear that the pattern makers have 
already benefited by increases in cost-of-living 
bonus generally in some of the industries 
concerned since this application was com- 
menced. No doubt the Quebec Board took the 
same view as we do. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 


October 8, 1943. 


Provincial Transport Company and Local 1157, Amalgamated Asso- 


ciation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Operators 
of America 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Quebec Regional 
Board on the one question of vacations with 
pay. The parties entered into an agreement 
as of May 1, 1948, for the period of one year 
which received the approval of the Regional 
Board with this one exception. 


The relevant provisions in the agreement 
with respect to vacations with pay are as 
follows. 


With respect to bus operators: 


“One week’s vacation with pay will be 
granted all drivers who have been in the 
Company’s service after one year’s continuous 
service. For each added year of continuous 
service, an additional day with pay will be 
granted until a maximum of 14 days has been 
reached. Vacations with pay will consist of 
7 or more consecutive days at the rate of pay 
the driver is receiving at the time he takes 
his holidays, but the minimum pay for a 
week’s vacation will be $25. 

For instance :— 


Drivers with 1 year’s seniority or more will 
receive 7 days’ vacation with pay. 

Drivers with 2 years’ seniority or more will 
receive 8 days’ vacation with pay. 

Drivers with 3 years’ seniority or more will 
receive 9 days’ vacation with pay. 

Drivers with 4 years’ seniority or more will 
receive 10 days’ vacation with pay. 

Drivers with 5 years’ seniority or more will 
receive 11 days’ vacation with pay. 

Drivers with 6 years’ seniority or more will 
receive 12 days’ vacation with pay. 

Drivers with 7 years’ seniority or more will 
receive 13 days’ vacation with pay. 
Drivers with 8 years’ seniority or more 
receive 14 days’ vacation with pay. 


will 


Fourteen days is the maximum: holiday 
period allowed any driver. 

Vacations are to be selected by seniority 
and will be granted by the Department Head 
during the course of the year as business 
conditions permit.” 

With respect to garage employees:— 


“One week’s vacation consisting of 7 days 
with 54 hours pay will be granted all Garage 
Employees who have completed one year’s 


continuous service with the Company. 

For instance :-— 

After 1 year’s continuous service 7 days with 
54 hours’ basic pay. 

After 2 years’ continuous service 8 days with 
612 hours’ basic pay. 

After 3 years’ continuous service 9 days with 
694 hours’ basic pay. 

After 4 years’ continuous service 10 days with 
774 hours’ basic pay. 

, After 5 years’ continuous service 11 days with 
85 hours’ basic pay. 

After 6 years’ continuous service 12 days with 
923 hours’ basic pay. 
After 7 years’ continuous service 13 days with 

100% hours’ basic pay. 
After 8 years’ continuous service 14 days with 
108 hours’ basic pay. 


Fourteen days is the maximum holiday 
period allowed any garage employee. 

Vacations are to be selected by seniority 
and will be granted by the Department Head 
during the course of the year as business 
conditions permit.” 

We have already in a previous decision 
(Division No. 4 case) indicated that the 
Boards are not bound to follow  slavishly 
Directive Bulletin No. 17 where means of 
comparison are available. D.B. 17 was in- 
tended primarily as a wartime directive for 
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vacations with pay schemes where the com- 
parative principle did not exist. 

We find in the scheme proposed here nothing 
of an unreasonable character and we find that 
similar vacation with pay schemes are already 
in existence in this particular business. 


Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Ontario Regional 
Board with respect to the inauguration of a 
vacation with pay plan. 

The Ontario Board authorized vacations 
with pay—one week’s vacation in accordance 
with Decision Bulletin 17, but felt obliged to 
deny the Company’s request that two weeks’ 
vacation should be granted to employees hav- 
ing at least five years’ service. 

We have tried to point out before that 
D.B. 17 is not regarded by us as absolutely 
mandatory on the Regional Board's—Provincial 
Transport Company case and Rogers Majestic 
Limited case. A Regional Board is quite 
entitled to deal with the matter on a realistic 
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Colonial Weaving Company 
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We feel that the appeal should be allowed 
and those parts of the agreement dealing with 
vacations with pay should receive approval. 

Finding and direction accordingly, 


October 8, 1943. 


Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 


comparative basis if reasonable means of 
comparison exist. 

In this particular case a survey of the 
Peterborough district reveals that at least 
eight other companies have vacations with pay 
plans in the precise terms here applied for. 
We think it would be rather unreasonable to 
deny employees of this Company with five 
years’ service a condition of work that prevails 
in the district for employees of many other 
companies in the same district. 

The appeal should be allowed. However, 
the appellant will be required to apply the 
conditions stated in Decision Bulletin No. 17 
to the hourly rated employees who will be 
recelving two-week vacations. 

Finding and direction accordingly. 

October 12, 1943. 


Re: Holt, Renfrew & Company, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company, on leave granted by the 
Regional Board for Ontario, appeals from a 
decision refusing approval of a non-contribu- 
tory life insurance plan. The application was 
approved by the Manitoba and Quebec Boards. 
It provides benefits of $500 in the case of 
employees with less than 5 years’ service and 
$1,000 in the case of other employees. The 
appellant has no other type of welfare plan. 

The basis of the Ontario Board’s refusal is 
that the employees are not called upon te 
contribute at least 40 per cent of the premium. 
While we agree that there are good general 
reasons for the principle of contribution in 


employee welfare plans, we are of opinion 
that in the circumstances of this case and’ in 
view of the reasonableness of the amounts — 
involved, the appeal should be allowed. We 
refer to our decisions in the following cases: 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Septem- 
ber 8, 1948; Viceroy Manufacturing Company, 
September 9, 1948. 


It should be noted that our jurisdiction does 
not extend to “salaried officials” and that this 
decision is no assurance that the expense 
involved will be approved by the taxation 
authorities as a deduction from the company’s 


income. 
October 15, 1943. 


Re: Robert Daniel McMurchy (Regina, Sask.) and Elizabeth Restall 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Regional Board 
for Saskatchewan. The only matter involved 
is whether the employer-appellant, who was 
not paying a cost-of-living bonus on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, was obligated to payment of the 
bonus by the Board’s general order dated 
August 4, 1942 (The Canada Gazette, vol. 76, 
No. 60). 

The appellant, though a professional man 
(a barrister and solicitor) is nevertheless an 


“employer” within the scope of Order in 
Council P.C. 5968, and section 33 (2) lays 
down the general proposition that an employer 
shall commence the payment of a cost-of- 
living bonus, if required to do so by a general 
order of the National War Labour Board. A 
general order was made and a bonus of 60 
cents weekly or 2-4 per cent of weekly wage 
rates became payable effective from the first 
payroll period beginning on or after August 15, 
1942. 
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The cost-of-living bonus is a periodic supple- 
ment to wages, distinct and separate from the 
basic wage rate. The employer, as is the case 
here, may have increased wages, and may 
perhaps rightly contend that the increase has 
more than compensated his employee for the 
increase in the cost of living; but the only 
circumstances for which the Board may exempt 
him from payment of the mandatory bonus is 
financial inability to pay, a basis upon which 
the appeal is, of course, not argued. 

The range of salary rates for both junior and 
senior stenographers, which the appellant had 
confirmed by the Regional Board, are expressly 
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termed “basic”, i.e., they are exclusive of the 
cost-of-living bonus; see section 15 (1) (i). 

In support of the appeal, the appellant’s 
brief refers to sections 62 and 14 of the Order. 
Section 62 applies only in the special case 
mentioned, namely, where the Board directs 
an increase in a Canadian wage rate to bring 
it up to a rate prevailing outside of Canada; 
it has no application here. As to section 14, 
it has not been shown that the provisions of 
the Wartime wages control order are impos- 
sible of application to law offices. 

We must dismiss the appeal. 


October 21, 1943. 


Re: RCA Victor Company, Limited (Montreal, Quebec) and Local 1028-B, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applies for leave to appeal from 
a decision of the Regional Board for Quebec. 
The application was for wage increases in most 
classifications, minimum starting rates, periodic 
increases for beginners and certain working 
conditions including punitive double time on 
Sundays and holidays. The Regional Board 
directed time and one-half for work done on 
Sundays and holidays, and approved some 
increases as well as the hiring rates and 
upward automatic adjustments for beginners 
except in the woodworking plant located at 
Verdun. In refusing to extend increases to 
workers in what was formerly the Company’s 
cabinet making department, the Regional 
Board acceded to the argument that further 
labour costs would place this branch of the 
Company’s operations in a disadvantageous 
competitive position. This rather novel form 
of the plea of inability to pay appears to have 
been the basis of the decision appealed from. 
The appeal involves a question of principle 
which we believe warrants consideration by 
the National Board and we think leave should 
be granted. 

On the punitive rate for work done on 
Sundays and holidays, we are of opinion the 
decision should not be disturbed. It is true 
the rate is being paid in one of the two com- 
parable plants, but time and one-half is the 
rule in the other and the exigencies of war- 
time production should in our view tend to 
reduction of penalty overtime rates. With 
respect to wage adjustments in the wood- 
working department, the Union wants the 
application of the hiring conditions now in 
effect in the main plant and a general 10 per 
cent increase in addition. The matter was not 
quite put that way before the Regional Board 
where specified increases were asked for desig- 
nated classifications. The Company’s con- 


tention is that its present rates are higher 
than the rates called for by the decree relating 
to the furniture industry under the Collective 
Agreement Act (RS.Q., 1941, chapter 163) 
and that, although it is at the moment manu- 
facturing few radio cabinets, it must in effect 
meet the competition of furniture manufac- 
turers. In other words, the argument is that 
for the purposes of the comparison to which 
the Board must have recourse in the applica- 
tion of section 25 of P.C. 5963, these rates 
must be looked at alongside the rates prevail- 
ing for similar classifications in the furniture 
industry rather than those in the electrical 
equipment industry. The solution of course 
must be found in the record; we have no com- 
parative basis in either industry upon which 
a general increase can be ordered or the 
beginners’ hourly rate for men increased from 
35 cents to 40 cents. 

With respect to periodic increases to begin- 
ners in the main plant the Regional Board 
gave approval to the following :— 

“Three months from the date of hiring, all 
new operators are to be granted an automatic 
increase of .05 per hour, if their services are 
satisfactory—and if they are to be retained. 

“At the end of an additional six-month period, 
an employee’s progress will be reviewed and 
consideration given to a further increase within 


the range of rates in his job classification if, 
in the opinion of the Company, it 1s merited.” 


We can understand that the withholding 
from the Verdun plant of this provision for 
automatic upgrading is likely to be a cause 
of discontent and in the exercise of the some- 
what wider discretion afforded us by section 29 
we have come to the conclusion that it should 
be made applicable to the workers in the 
Verdun plant. On the question of ability to 
pay, we are of opinion that the Company 
cannot isolate the woodworking department 
from the rest of its operations. 
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A goodly portion of the workers in the 
plant affected have long since qualified as 
beginners under the terms of clause 6 of the 
parties’ collective agreement. The rate of 
those who are receiving less than what would 
have come to them under the terms of the 
above quoted excerpt from the Regional 
Board’s decision should be brought up. The 
Union and the Company will undoubtedly be 
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able to come to an agreement in implementing 
this decision. In the event of difficulty, they 
may apply to this Board for further direction. 
Our decision may render necessary certain 
upward adjustments in some of the other clas- 
sifications; application for these must be sub- 
mitted to the Regional Board. 
- To the extent indicated, the appeal is there- 


fore allowed. October 15, 1943. 


Re: Union Gas Company of Canada Limited on behalf of Windsor Gas 
Company Limited and National Union of Natural Gas Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board of July 5, 
1943. The original application was made by 
the Company for authorization to increase 
rates to certain of its employees. The Regional 
Board required the Company to notify the 
Union of its application. As a result the 
Union put in an application of its own asking 
for increases in a higher amount for all em- 
ployees belonging to the Union. New over- 
time conditions, holidays with pay and increase 
of cost-of-living bonus were also applied for. 
No appeal is taken except on the matter of 
wage increases, cost-of-living bonus and effect- 
ive date from which increases were to apply. 

For some reason best known to itself, and 
although it invited a controversy, the Regional 
Board issued its order in the form of an 
authorization’ and not a direction. On the 
appeal both parties treated the order as a 
direction to pay rather than a mere authority. 
We propose to treat it the same way and will 
declare it a direction if that should prove 
necessary. ; 

The wage increase granted was 5 cents per 
hour to all employees eligible to belong to 
the Union and was to be effective from the 
Ist day of July, 1943. The original applica- 
tion by the Company was dated February 11, 
1943, and the evidence discloses that the parties 
had been in negotiation for some time prior to 
that. In arriving at its decision on wages 
it seems clear that the Regional Board made 
a comparison with the rates paid by the Wind- 
sor Utilities Commission although its decision 
did not bring the rates equal except in some 
categories. It appears to have given some 
effect to the Company’s argument that Gas 
Company rates were more comparable. We 
are also given to understand that the Regional 
Board appointed an investigator to look into 
the situation on the ground. Sitting in appeal 


we are unable to say that the Regional Board 
acted on a wrong principle. . 


On the question of increasing the cost-of- 
living bonus, we cannot but conclude that the 
Regional Board acted on some principle com- 
pletely foreign to P.C. 5968. Neither the 
National Board nor the Regional Boards can 
increase cost-of-living bonuses as a matter 
of whim and caprice. As we have pointed out 
before in the Dominion Fire Brick and Clay 
Products Limited case, the only jurisdiction 
for adjustment of cost-of-living bonus avail- 
able to a Regional Board is to be found in 
the proviso at the end of Section 34 (3). The 
adjustment must be one that is made within 
an industry. Comparison with industry of a 
different character is not .a factor. Accord- 
ingly the direction of the Regional Board in- 
creasing the cost-of-living bonus must be set 
aside. 

We see no reason why the Union’s conten- 
tion as to retroactivity should not prevail. 
However, neither should the Company be 
penalized by having to pay a further increase 
on top of the one which it already made on 
February 1, 1943. Accordingly, we sustain 
the Regional Board on the matter of the 
5 cent increase awarded and make it retro- 
active to February 1, 1943, so that any 
increases made effective that day are to be 
regarded as part of the general increase now 
authorized with the proviso of course that 
in cases where more than 5 cents an hour 
increase were actually made the worker is 
to suffe no deduction in his rate. 

As to the upward adjustment of cost-of- 
living bonus the appeal is allowed and the 
Company is directed to continue paying the 
present cost-of-living bonus subject to any 
further general order of this Board. 

Finding and. direction accordingly. 


October 26, 1943. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


1 Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Indusirial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazerrE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour, 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers thé Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published month by month in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1942 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazetre for July, 1943. 

The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Report of Royal Commission on Western Coal Mines 


os Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announced on November 20 that 
the Royal Commission appointed to investi- 
gate the demands of the coal miners of West- 
ern Canada, which gave rise to the recent 
strike by some 8,500 men belonging to District 
No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, has 
directed an increase of $1 per day in wages 
to persons engaged in manual employment in 
the operation of underground coal mines in 
the Provinces of Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, and two weeks’ holidays with pay at basic 
daily wage rates for such employees who be- 
tween April 1 and September 30 in any year 
have been in the employment of any one em- 
ployer for at least 12 consecutive months and 
have not been absent from work for more 
than 90 days (including Sundays, holidays and 
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vacation), during that time except through 
causes beyond their control. The direction of 
the Commission applies to all day wage, con- 
tract and other manual workers who are not 
above the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank; and becomes effective as of and: from 
November 1, 1943, in respect of any employees 
who were at work on that date and as of 
and from the date of resumption of work in 
the case of all other employees. 

The specific claims put forward by the 
United Mine Workers of America were for 
an increase of $2 a day for all day wage and 
contract employees; time and one-half and 
rate and one-half for the sixth day’s work in 
any one week; and two weeks’ holiday with 
pay at the basic wage rate after 12 months’ 
employment. (See also page 1520.) 
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As the result of conferences between the’ 


Minister of Labour and Departmental officers 
with representatives of the U.M.W.A. during 
the course of the recent strike, the Royal 
Commission was given the powers of a Re- 
gional War Labour Board under the provisions 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order (Order 
in Council P:C. 5963). The Commission was 
composed of Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, 
of Edmonton, chairman, Mr. T. W. Laidlaw, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, and Mr. L. D. Hyndman, 
KC., of Edmonton. 

The unanimous report of the Commission 
points out that its directions will necessitate 
an increase in the selling price of coal or fin- 
ancial assistance to the operators to keep the 
mines open. 
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Although the daily wage rates of the miners 
appeared to be high, ranging from $5.56 and 
$5.61 for surface workers in the bituminous 
and sub-bituminous mines, respectively, up to 
$9 and $9.50 per shift for contract miners, the 
Commission found that the annual earnings 
of those employed in mining operations were 
actually much lower than might be expected. 
The average annual earnings of the Alberta 
and British Columbia coal mine workers in 
1942 (excluding those who worked less than 
175 days) were $2,115.50. In Cape Breton, NS., 
the 1942 average earnings of the face workers 
or contract miners employed in the mines of the 
Dominion Coal Company were reported as 
$2,488.20. 





Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


N the month of October five Boards of 

Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes. 

(1) Between the Burgess Battery Company, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. 

(2) Between the Canadian Furnace, Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 1177, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

(3) Between the Canadian Kellogg Com- 
pany, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local B530, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

(4) Between the United Shipyards, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local No. 12, Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders Union of Canada (C.C.L.). 

(5) Between Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2982, United Steel- 
_ workers’ of America. 

The texts of the reports of the Boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


During the month of October eleven appli- 
cations* for the establishment of Boards of 


¢ 


*By P.C. 5968, the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are specially charged with the duty of adjudicat- 
ing wage demands. Therefore all applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in which wages are the sole cause of the dispute 
are removed from the ambit of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the applicants are referred to 
their respective War Labour Board. 





Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of 
Labour as follows:— 


(1) From employees of Horseshoe Lake 
Mining Company, Ormiston, Saskatchewan, 
members of Local No. 2, Sodium Sulphite 
Workers Union (C.C.L.). The dispute, which 
concerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement, was said to affect 36 employees. 
At the end of the month, the Department 
was awaiting the company’s reply to the 
application. 


(2) From employees of Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q.,.members of Local 18, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada (C.C.L.). The dispute, which de- 
veloped out of the union’s request for the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was sald to affect 4.575 employees. Mr. J. P. 
Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
Ont., was authorized: as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

(3) From employees of Canadian Car Muni- 
tions, Limited and the Allied War Supplies 
Corporation, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Local, 23216, Ammunition Workers Union of 
Cherrier (A.F. of L.). The dispute, which was 
said to affect 6,584 employees directly and 600 
indirectly, concerns the union’s request for 
the check-off of membership dues. 

(4) From employees of Shawinigan Chem- 
icals, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Local 357. International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union’ of North America. 
The dispute, which concerns union recognition, 
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was said to affect 1,547 employees directly and 
2,200 indirectly. Following the receipt of the 
application for the establishment of a Board, 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

(5) From employees of Foundation Mari- 
time, Limited, members of Local 565, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers of America. The 
dispute, which arose out of a request for 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective labour agreement, was said to affect 
1,600 employees. The application was re- 
turned for revision and at the end of the 
month had not been resubmitted. 

(6) From employees 
Hurdman’s Road, Ottawa. members of Local 
No. 1, Ottawa General Workers’ Union 
(C.C.L.). The dispute, which concerns the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was said to affect 42 employees. On October 
30, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Department of Labour, Ottawa, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. 

(7) From employees of Grover Mills, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, P.Q., members of the National 
Clothing Workers’ Union, Inc. The dispute 


which developed out of a request for union . 


recognition, the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement and the dismissal of an 
employee of the company, was said to affect 
195 employees directly and 200 indirectly. 

_ (8) From employees of the Dominion Rub- 
ber Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 80, United Rubber Workers of 
America. The dispute, which arose out of a 
request for the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, embodying provision for a 
closed shop, check-off, and holidays, with pay, 
was said to affect 1,000 members. 

(9) From employees of Wonder Bakeries, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, members. of 
Local No. 1, Amalgamated Bakers and Con- 
fectioners’ Union (C.C.L.). The. dispute, 
which was said to affect 114 employees directly 
and 80 indirectly, concerns the negotiation of 
a collective labour agreement. At the end of 
the month the employer’s statement in reply 
to the application was awaited. 


(10) From employees of Purity Bread, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, members of Local 
No. 1, Amalgamated Bakers and Confectioners’ 
Union (C.C.L.). - The dispute, which con- 
cerns the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement, was said to affect 86 employees 
directly and 60 indirectly. The employer’s 
statement in reply to the application was 
awaited at the end of the month. 
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(11) From employees of Purdy Brothers, 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., members. of Local 
No. 1, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada (C.C.L.). The 
dispute arose out of the alleged refusal of the 
company to enter into a collective labour 
agreement with the union, and was said to 
affect 80 employees. 


Boards Established 


On October 13, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Searle Terminal Limited, 
Fort William, Ontario, and its employees, 
members of Local 650, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Lazsour 
GazettE, December, 1942, page 1378). On 
October 13, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of La- 
bour, Toronto, Ontario, who had been author- 
ized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute, reported | 
that he had been unsuccessful in bringing 
about a settlement and recommended that a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
established. At the end of the month 
Messrs. A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan and William A. Johnston, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, had been appointed on the 
nomination of the employees and employer 
respectively and they were conferring with a 
view to making a joint recommendation of a. 
person to act as third member and chairman 
of the Board. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation: 
was established on October 22, to deal with a 
dispute between the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company of Canada, Limited, Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, and its employees, members of 
Local 189, United Rubber Workers of America 
(Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1948, page 1355). 
On October 21, Mr. J. P. Nicol, who had been 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute reported. 
that he had been unable‘to effect a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute and 
recommended that a board be established. 
Messrs. F. Andrew Brewin and J. J. Robinette, 
both of Toronto, Ontario, were appointed 
members of the Board on the nomination of 
the employees and employer respectively. At 
the end of the month the two members were 
conferring with a view to making a joint 
recommendation of a person to act as third 
member and chairman of the Board. 

On October 5, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 11, American Com- 
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munications Association (C.1.0.) (Lasour 
GazeTTE, September, 1948, p. 1224). Fol- 


lowing receipt of the application for the 
establishment of a Board, Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

On October 5 the Commissioner reported 
that the circumstances warranted the estab- 
lishment of a Board and recommended accord- 
ingly. Mr. Guy M. Desaulniers, Montreal, 
Quebec, was appointed a memben of the 
Board on the nomination of the employees. 
On October 28, the manager of the company 
advised the Department that the company 
had agreed to recognize Local 11, American 
Communications Association (C.I.0.) as the 
bargaining agent of the employees and sug- 
gested that in view of this development there 
would be no necessity for the company to 
nominate a person to act as member of the 
Board. At the end of the month the Depart- 
ment was awaiting information as to the con- 
summation of an agreement. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on October 138, to deal with a 
dispute between Scott Tool and Machine 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Aircraft Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists 
(Lasour Gazette, Oct., 1943, page 1356). On 
October 1, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
Quebec, was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. The Commissioner reported on October 
13, that it was impossible to compose the 
differences between the company and the union 
and therefore recommended the establishment 
of a Board to deal with the dispute. Mr. 
James Somerville, Montreal, Quebec was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board on the 
nomination of the employees but as he was 
unable to act, Mr. Paul Fournier was ap- 
pointed as the employees’ representative. 
Mr. George S. Thom, Ville la Salle, Quebec, 
was appointed on the nomination of the 
employer, and at the end of the month, he 
and Mr. Fournier were conferring with a 
view to recommending a person to act as third 
member and chairman of the Board. 

On October 6, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, St. Jerome, Quebec, and its 
employees, members of the St. Jerome Rubber 
Workers’ Federal Union, No. 144 (T. & L. C.) 
(Lasour Gazette, Oct., 1943, p. 13856). Mr. F. 
Lafortune, Industrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, who had _ been 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, reported on October 4, that he 
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had been unable to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment and recommended that a Board be 
established. The personnel of the Board is as 
follows: Honourable Justice Alfred Savard, 
Montreal, Quebec, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. Paul Fournier and George B. Foster, 
K.C., both of Montreal, Quebec, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees and 
employer, respectively. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on September 23, to deal with a 
dispute between Ayers, Limited, Lachute, Que- 
bec, and its employees, members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada (T. & L.C.) 
(Lasour GAZETTE, Oct., 1943, p. 13857) was fully 
constituted on October 18. The personnel of 
the Board is as follows: The Honourable 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q,, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
Messrs. D. A. Paterson, Montreal, Quebec, 
and Frank Querat, Cornwall, Ontario, the 
employer’s and employees’ nominees respec- 
tively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On August 21, Mr. Bernard Rose who had 
been authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Comissioner to investigate a dispute between 
the Dominion Rubber Company, Limited 
(Papineau Plant), Montreal, Quebec, and its 
employees, members of Distillery, Rectifying, 
Brewery and Wine Workers International 
Union (Lasour Gazette, Sept., 1948, p. 1225) 
forwarded an interim report in which he 
advised that the parties to the dispute had 
agreed to the taking of a representation vote 
and submitted a copy of the form of ballot 
agreed upon. Subsequently, the representa- 
tive of the union requested that the applica- 
tion be withdrawn, but reserved the right to 
renew it at a later date. A new application 
was submitted on October 4, and Mr. Rose 
was authorized to continue his investigation 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
and at the end of the month he was continuing 
his efforts to effect a settlement of the dispute 
without recourse to board procedure. 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received from employees of the Butterfly 
Hosiery Company, Limited, Drummondville, 
Quebec, members of the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Association, Inc. (Lasour GAZETTE, 
Oct., 1943, p. 1356). On: October 4; Mr. 
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Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, Quebec, was. 


authorized as Industrial. Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. The 
Commissioner reported that the dispute did 
not come within the jurisdiction of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act as amended, 
and recommended that the application for the 
establishment of a Board be denied. The in- 
terested parties were therefore advised that a 
Board of Coanciliation and Investigation 
would not be established. 

On October 7, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, Ontario, was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate a dispute between the General 
Engineering Company (Canada), Limited and 
its employees, members of Local No. 1, Chemi- 
cal Workers of Canada (C.C.L.) (Lasour 
GAZETTE, Oct., 1943, p. 1356). 


Settlements 


On October 11, the Department was advised 
that an agreement had been signed between 
Prairie Airways Company, Limited (Aircraft 
Division), Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, and its 
employees, members of Local 2688, United 
Steelworkers of America (Lapour Gazerte, 
July, 1948, p. 923). Accordingly, the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board of 


Conciliation and Investigation was withdrawn. 


Strike Votes 


On July 29, the Department received the 
majority and minority reports of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the J. Ford 
Company, Limited, Portneauf Station, and its 
employees, members of the National Catholic 
Syndicate of Paper Workers of Portneuf 
Station (Lasour Gazerts, Aug., 1943, p. 1111). 
The Department was advised by the company 
on August 7, that the majority report of the 
Board, which recommended. that a representa- 
tion vote of the employees be taken under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour to 
determine the bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees, was not acceptable, but that the com- 
pany concurred in and accepted the recom- 
mendations contained in the minority report, 
_ le. that an Employees’ Committee of five 
members be established as the bargaining 
agency between the employees and the com- 
pany. The union, having been informed of the 
Company’s rejection of the majority report 
of the Board, requested that a strike vote 
be taken in accordance with the provisions of 
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Order in Council P.C. 7307. Further efforts by 
Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations. Officer, to 
bring about an amicable settlement of the 
dispute were unsuccessful and a strike vote 
was conducted on October 21, resulting in 95 
voting in favour of going on strike and 33 
against. 

On July 11, the Department received the 


report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 


between Canada Packers, Limited, St. Boni- 


face, Manitoba, and its employees, members 
of Local 216, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (Lasour Gazettn, Aug., 1943, p. 
1102). The department was informed on July 
27, that the union could not accept the recom- 
mendation of the Board. The company in its 
reply drew attention to the recommendation 
of the Board, namely, “that a proper approach 
be made to the officials of the company by 
persons competent to conduct negotiations” 
and stated that it would be glad to discuss 
all matters with such persons. On August 17, 
a request for the taking of a strike vote of 
the employees of the company was received 
by the Department from the officers of Local 
216, United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
as the Company had refused to negotiate with 
a Committee of the Union including one par- 
ticular official. All efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute having failed, Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone was instructed to conduct a 
strike. vote of the eligible employees. The 
vote was taken on September 29, and resulted 
in 916 voting in favour of going on strike, 
and 30 against, with 8 spoiled ballots. Subse- 
quently, Honourable Justice Ewan A. McPher- 
son, Winnipeg, Manitoba, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute and endeavour to assist 
the parties in reaching a settlement. After 
considerable negotiation between company and 
union officials, a memorandum of understand- 
ing in which the company agreed to recognize 
and deal with the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency of the employees, while the 
Union officials agreed to exert their influence 
in preventing any stoppage of work in the 
plant, was signed. The memorandum also pro+ 
vided for the immediate taking of a repre- 
sentation vote which was subsequently author- 
ized by Chief Justice McPherson. The vote 
was conducted on October 29 by Mr. H. S. 
Johnstone and resulted in a substantial major- 
ity for Local 216, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Burgess Battery Company, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, and its Employees 


- On October 1, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, Ontario, and its employ- 
ees, members of the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (LABour 
GAZETTE July 1948, page 921). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, To- 
ronto, Ontario, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Colonel Hugh A. Rose, K.C., Welland, 
Ontario, and Drummond Wren, Toronto, On- 
tario, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow :— 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Burgess Battery 
Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., and em- 

' ployees, members of the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America. 

3 Wis 2 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to deal with the above dis- 
pute has now the honour to submit its report. 

At the first meeting of the Board held in 
Niagara Falls on July 27, 1948, the union 
claimed that they had a majority of the total 
number of employees as paid-up members. 
As a result of the strike on the 22nd of 
January, 1943, the Canadian Director of the 
union tried to get in touch with the General 
Manager of the plant. His reception is dis- 
puted, but it is not disputed that the company 
still refuses to negotiate with the Interna- 
national representative or any~ other union 
representative as such. 

The representative for the company stated 
that they doubted that the union had a ma- 
jority. The union representative said they 
were prepared to stand or fall on the result of 
a representative vote and that they would 
withdraw if they did not get a majority. The 
company refused to consent to a vote and 
asked that briefs be filed. The meeting ac- 
cordingly adjourned, pending the filing of a 
brief by the company by mail, until Wednes- 
day, August 4, when an answer on behalf of 
the union was to be filed. 

At the meeting on Wednesday, August 4, 
the union representative stated that he was 


prepared to produce union cards to the mem- 
bers of the Board to be checked against the 
pay-roll, and that he was willing to abide by 
the result if the company would also undertake 
that they would negotiate if the results show- 
ed a substantial majority in favour of the 
union. 

Counsel for the company informed the 
Board that neither he nor the local officers of 
the company had any authority to agree to 
such a check but that they were prepared to 
lay the matter before the Board of Directors 
of the parent company, which was to meet in 
Illinois on the 24th of August. The represen- 
tative for the union agreed to postponement 
until after this date. In view of the possi- 
bility of settlement all parties agreed that it 
was not desirable for the union to file a reply 
to the brief at this stage. 

Early in September, Counsel for the com- 
pany communicated with the members of the 
Board and informed them that the company 
was not prepared to consent to the proposed 
check. No reason was given for this refusal. 
Upon being communicated with, the union 
representative stated that he desired to make 
no further representations to the Board but 
contended that a representative vote should 
be held forthwith. 

Counsel for the company stated that he 
did not desire any further sittings of the 
Board but asked permission to file a further 
statement. This was agreed to by the Board. 
The statement contended that present con- 
ditions at the plant were abnormal, as there 
had been a temporary increase in the num- 
ber of employees, a large percentage of 
whom were under 21 years of age. and that 
the future of the company should not be 
bound up by a vote of these employees. The 
Board feels that there is some weight to this 
contention. It, however, agrees with the con- 
tention of the union representative that there 
should be a representation vote forthwith, 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour, but that the vote of those employ- 
ees under 18 years of age, if any, should be 
tabulated separately. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Board has 
been influenced by the company’s refusal to 


consent to a check of the union cards; by the. 


fact that previous checks show a majority of 
union membership; and the willingness of the 
union to submit a sworn statement to the 
effect that they have an overwhelming majority 
of union membership in the plant. 

If a representation vote is not agreed to by 
the company the Board has no further recom- 
mendation to offer. It does suggest, however, 
that if a vote does take place, that it would 


o 
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be advisable to reassemble the Board to make 
recommendations upon the result of the 
vote. ‘ 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 27th day of September, 1943. 


(Sgd.) Ian Macdonell, 
Chairman. 
(Sigd.) Drummond Wren, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
Burgess Battery Company, Employer, and 
its Employces, Members of the United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. 

To the Honourable the Minister of Labour. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
this case, sets out as the grounds of the 
dispute upon which the application is based; 

1. “Employees claim mass intimidation 
directed at Union” after alleging that the 
Company had discharged 169 employees. 
> 2. “Management of Burgess Battery Com- 
pany when requested refused to discuss union 
recognition and employees demand a vote be 
taken in the plant to determine this point.” 

As to 1, the Union at the first hearing at 
Niagara Falls withdrew this charge. It was 
shown that the Company on January 25, 1943, 
had received instructions to discontinue work 
on a special order for the United States Army 
Signal Corps and was obliged to lay off extra 
employees to the number of approximately 
one-half of its employees. 

At to 2, Mr. Edminston, an organizer of the 
Union stated that the only approach he ever 
made to the Company was a telephone con- 
versation and that no formal demand in person 
or in writing was ever made prior to the 
establishment of the Board. 

I consider that such an approach was im- 
proper and such methods should not be 
encouraged. 

Under these circumstances, it would appear 
there was nothing for the Board to consider 
and that the matters should have been referred 
back to the Honourable the Minister of Labour 
for further instructions. 

The Company, in normal times, employed 
approximately 89 workers about equally 
divided between male and female. 

By reason of increase of business in the 


first years of the war and the acceptance of 


the special order for the United States Army 
Signal Corps the Company had increased its 
employees so that on January 15, 1948, 
the Company had 374 employees of whom 
128 were males and 246 were females, an 
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increase of approximately four and one-half 
times its normal requirements. The new help 
consisted of approximately fifty per cent under 
the age of twenty-one years ranging from 15 
years upwards. 

It would appear to be most. unfair that the 
Company and its future should be bound up 
in a decision made by ‘these employees of 
school boy and school girl age, hired as they 
are only by reason of a temporary situation. 

I understand that my colleagues are recom- 
mending that a vote of the employees be 
taken in this matter. I am of the opinion 
that before any vote, proper steps should be 
taken to safeguard the interests, both of the 
Company and its permanent. employees, by 
eliminating such infants and temporary em- 
ployees from a right to participate in such a 
vote. 

This Company has carried on business in 
Niagara Falls for twenty years and there has 
always existed the most harmonious relations 
between management and employees. 

No suggestion or proof of any grievance on 
the part of the employees in working condi- 
tions has been made. 

The only evidence submitted, by the Union 
as to membership was that of Mr. Edminston, 
a union organizer, who stated that on January 
22, 1943, the union had as members a majority 
of the employees. No figure as to the number 
of members was given, and he refused to state 
the number of members, although pressed by 
me to do so. 

Since January 25, 1943, up to the present 
time, the number of employees of the Com- 
pany has been approximately 184. No evidence 
whatever was given by the union as to the 
number of employees it has as members at 
this time, and has failed to show that the 
union has a majority of the present employees 
of the Company as members. | 

Therefore considering that the grounds of 
dispute, upon which the application for the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
based, have been withdrawn and unsubstan- 
tiated, that no grievance in working conditions 
has been suggested, that the Union has failed 
to establish that it has as members a majority 
of the eligible employees of the Company at 
the present time, that approximately fifty per 
cent of the extra and temporary employees of 
the Company are under the age of twenty-one 
years, I recommend that no vote of the em- 
ployees should be taken and that no recom- 
mendation for union recognition should be 
made in this case. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Welland, Ontario, September 29, 1943. 


(Sgd.) Hugh A. Rose, 
Member of the Board. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Furnace, Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ontario, and its Employees 


On October 25, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Furnace, Limited, Port Colborne, On- 
tario, and its employees, members of Local 
1177, United Steelworkers of America (Lasour 
Gazerts, July, 1943, page 921). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. J. Gordon, Windsor, 
Ontario, chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board; Messrs. J. J. Robinette, 
Toronto, Ontario, and Maxwell Sauder, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between Canadian Furnace 
Iumited, Port Colborne, Ontario, and its 
employees, members of Local 1177, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Str—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in this matter which 
Board is composed of His Honour Judge 
A. J. Gordon, Chairman, Maxwell Sauder, Esq., 
and John J. Robinette, Esq., held a meeting 
at Toronto on Thursday, October 14, 1948. 

After the Board of Conciliation was con- 
stituted the Victoria Employees’ Independent 
Union commenced proceedings in the Ontario 


Labour Court against the Canadian Furnace 
Limited pursuant to the provisions of the 
Collective Bargaining Act, 1943, Ontario, 
Ch. 4, for certification as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for the employees of the 
Company. 

Local 1177 of the United Steelworkers of 
America intervened in the proceedings in the 
Labour Court and opposed the application and 
also asked for certification. The judgment of 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Barlow in the 
proceedings in the Ontario Labour Court is 
reported in 1943 O.W.N. 576. 

The Board is satisfied that on the argument 
before the Labour Court, counsel for Local 
1177 of the United Steelworkers of America 
undertook not to proceed further with the 
application before this Board under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and it would, therefore, appear 
that Local 1177 United Steelworkers of 
America does not desire to proceed with 
the matter further before this Board. 

We, therefore, recommend that this Board 
be dissolved by the Minister of Labour 
without prejudice to the right of either party 
to take such proceedings in any tribunal as 
they may be advised. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 14th day of Octo- 
ber, 1948. 
(Sgd.) A. J. Gordon, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Maxwell Sauder, 
Employees’ Nominee. 

(Sgd.) John J. Robinette, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Kellogg Company, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, and its Employees 


On August 8, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Kellogg 
Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, and its 
employees, members of Local B.530, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(L.G., October, 1948, p. 1857). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, 
Ontario, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of Messrs. J. J. Robinette 
and Cecil M. Shaw, both of Toronto, Ontario, 
the employer’s and employees’ nominees on 
the Board. 

The Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, and re dispute between Kellogg 
Constructton Limited (Canadian Kellogg 
Company, Limited), Comstock Electric 
Company, Canada Electric Company, 
Ontario Electric Company, and members 
of Local B.530, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Sarnia, Ont. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter, which Board is 
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composed of His Honour Judge James Parker, 
Chairman, Mr. Cecil M. Shaw, and John J. 
Robinette Esq., held a meeting at Sarnia on 
Saturday, October 2, 1943. 

The applicant union was represented by 
Errol G. Russell, Secretary of Local B.530, 
I.B.E.W., Sarnia, and H. C. Tracy, Interna- 
tional Representative I.B.E.W. The Cana- 
dian Kellogg Company Limited was repre- 
sented by Mr. R. J. Wolf. 

Mr. Tracy informed the Board that agree- 

ments had been made by the local union with 
Comstock Electric Company, Canada Electric 
Company and the Ontario Electric Company, 
leaving only the matter of Canadian Kellogg 
Company Limited and Local B.5380 I.B.E.W. 
to consider. 
' Briefs were filed by the Company and by 
the local union, and the above representatives 
were heard. No question was raised as to 
working conditions, wages, etc. The local 
union wanted formal recognition as _ the 
bargaining agency for its members. 

The Company contended that it could not 
fix or vary wages, etc. and that there was 
no need for an agreement, since the electrical 
work would likely be completed within sixty 
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days. The company also felt that it was 
restricted in its power to negotiate. 

It appeared that virtually all the electricians 
employed by the company are members of 
Local B.530, I.B.E.W., Sarnia. 

The Board met again in Toronto, and we 
recommend as follows:— 

That the Company recognize Local B.530, 
I.B.E.W., Sarnia, Ontario, as the bargaining 
agent for the electricians employed by the 
Company in Sarnia, and that the parties forth- 
with commence negotiations with a view to 
the execution of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment between them. 

The Board then adjourned, pending the 
negotiation of an agreement as recommended 
between the parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Dated at Toronto this 6th day of October, 
1943. 

(Sgd.) J. Parker, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Cecil M. Shaw, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) John J. Robinette, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between The United Shipyards Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


On October 18, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between The United Shipyards, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 12, Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders Union of Canada (L.G., October, 
1943, p. 1357). 7 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, 
Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Messrs. D. A. Paterson and Guy M. 
Desaulniers, both of Montreal, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Desaulniers. Mr. Paterson 
submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute be- 
tween the United Shipyards, Limited, 
Montreal, employer, and its employees, 
members of Local No. 12, Bowlermakers 
& Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada 
(C.C.L.), Employees. 


To The Honourable the Minister of Labour 
of Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation to investigate the 
above stated matter was established by order 
of the Minister dated September 9, 1943. We, 
the undersigned, were appointed members of 
the Board on September 24, 1943. We took 
the prescribed oath on Octcber 4 and sat on 
the 4th, 5th and 6th days of October, at Mont- 
real, in the board room of the Builders Ex- 
change, kindly put at our disposal by our 
esteemed colleague, Mr. Paterson. 


We now beg to report as follows: 


Tue DIsPutTEe 


The application for a Board is made by 
Local Union No. 12 of the Boilermakers and 
Ironmakers Union of Canada. It is dated 
August 26, 1943, following a strike vote said 
to have been held on August 23, 1943, in the 
Assistance Publique Hall, Montreal, but the 
application appears to have been sworn to 
on August 12, 1943. 

The application states the nature and cause 
of the dispute as follows: 

1. Recognition of the Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders Union of Canada Local 12; as the 


sole and exclusive bargaining agency of the 
employees of the United Shipyards with a union 
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close agreement COVERING as well the fol- 
lowing additional conditions. 
a. Hours of work 
b. Overtime rates 
c. Wages and classifications 
d. And any other conditions affecting the em- 
ployment of said employees. 


2. That a government supervised vote be 
taken in the plant to determine the bargaining 
agency. (A letter has been sent by us to the 
Dept. of Labour at Ottawa of United Shipyards 
Ltd., to the effect that the Company is ready 
to recognize as the bargaining agency whatever 
union which will represent the majority of its 
employees.) 


The efforts to adjust the dispute are described 
as follows in the application: 


We have met the management of the Com- 
pany but they are unwilling to negotiate a_con- 
tract until there is determination of Union 
representing the majority of the employees of 
the United Shipyards Ltd., under these cir- 
cumstances it has been impossible to bargain 
collectively with the employer. However, the 
employer is willing to negotiate, when the bar- 
gaining agency will be determined through a 
secret ballot under government supervision. 


The Employer made the following reply to 
the application of Local 12. 


UNITED SHIPYARDS, LIMITED 
BICKERDIKE BASIN 


MONTREAL, QUE., August 17, 1943. 


Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sirs: : 

We have received copy of Form of Applica- 
tion for Establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation submitted by Local 
Union No. 12, Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders Union of Canada. 

We have been approached by this Union but 
have stated that we are unwilling to negotiate 
a contract with them until such time as the 
bargaining agency has been determined by a 
secret. ballot under Government auspices. 

We endorse the Union’s desire to maintain 
the harmonious relationship presently existing 
between us. 

Yours very truly, 

UNITED SHIPYARDS LIMITED, 
(sgd.) J. RANNIE, 
Shipyard Manager. 


It seems, therefore, that there is no real 
dispute between the Employer and Local 12; 
the Employer is willing and ready to make a 
collective agreement with any agency that its 
employees may choose to select; its official 
attitude is one of absolute neutrality. The 
real dispute—and a bitter one—is between 
Local 12 which is part of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour (the National Organization) 
and the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Help- 
ers of America which is affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, a 
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branch of the American Federation of Labor 
(the International Organization). It is a con- 
flict of jurisdiction, each organization claiming 
the control of the employees and the right to 
act for them collectively. The fight is be- 
tween the national organization and the inter- 
national organization; not between the national 
organization, which made and supports the 
application, and the Employer. 


Therefore, the representatives of the inter- 
national organization were admitted at the 
hearing of the Board, in spite of the objections 
of the national organization which were over- 
ruled. 


The National organization presented to the 
Board a draft of the collective agreement which 
it had prepared and which it intends to pro- 
pose to the Employer. The document was 
accompanied by the following letter: 


BOILERMAKERS’ AND IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Loca. No. 12 


1555 St. Catherine Street Hast 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


October 2, 1943. 
Mr. Oscar L. Boulanger and 
Members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation 
sitting on the case of the 
United Shipyards Limited. 


Mr. Boulanger and Members of the Board:— 


Attached hereto is a copy of a proposed agree- 
ment drafted and prepared by our organization. 
We must say in fairness to the company that 
they have not refused to negotiate and have 
signified their willingness to arrive at a contract 
when we have proven to their satisfaction that 
we represent the majority of the employees. 
We will have no objection to this being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Board and we 
feel that it may have the effect of bringing about 
stable labour relations for the duration of the 
war. 
Sincerely yours, 
PRESIDENT EUGENE LEROUX, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER H. GIRARD. 


The Board declined to go into the examina- 
tion of the proposed agreement, despite the 
protests of the national organization, for the 
following reasons: 


1. The question of representation must be 
settled and the bargaining agent must be chosen 
before the collective agreement can be con- 
sidered. 


2. The dispute as described in the application 
for a Board is over the question of repre- 
sentation. 


3. Wages, hours, working conditions are really 
matters for the War Labour Board which could 
not be bound by any recommendation of this 
Board on the subject. 
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APPEARANCES 


For the National Organization: 


Messrs. Alex. McAuslane, vice-president, Cana- 

dian Congress of Labour. 

Eugene Leroux, president, Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 
Canada, Local 12. 

Henri Girard, secretary-treasurer, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Union of Canada, Local 12. 


For the International Organization: 


Messrs. J. Wright and J. Arthur Charron, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 
and Helpers of America. 

Oscar Boyer, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

Leopold Francceur, International Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Onesime Renaud, International Brother- 
hood of Sheet Metal Workers. 


For the Employer: 
Mr. J. Rannie, shipyard manager. 


PLANT AND PERSONAL 


It appears that United Shipyards Limited, if 
not completely owned by the Government of 
Canada, is at least controlled by the Govern- 
ment. It is engaged in building ships and we 
need not emphasize the point that its produc- 
tion is essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. The approximate grouping of work- 
men in the plant, outside of office employees, 
on October 1, 1943, according to figures supplied 
by Mr. Rannie, is as follows:— 
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the plant nor can they give us an idea of the 
percentage of the total shipworkers it controls. 
They are in favour of a vote to settle the 
question of representation, but they want a 
vote by crafts or by departments. 

‘Mr. Renaud states that his Local 116 of the 
International Sheet Metal Workers Union 
counts six members in the Employer’s plant. 
He has presented a collective agreement cover- 
ing his particular trade to the manager who 
said he could not do anything about it until 
the question of representation had been decided. 
Mr. Renaud would favour a vote by trades. 


Mr. Boyer says that the International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers controls from 
100 to 125 of the 161 electricians of the plant as 
shown on Mr. Rannie’s statement. He desires 
a vote by crafts. 


Mr. Francoeur’s International Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners claims from 200 to 
250 of the 417 carpenters and joiners in the 
plant. He wants a vote, but a vote by crafts. 


Mr. Rannie stated that, besides the agree- 
ment presented to him by Mr. Renaud, he 
received another one from the steamfitters of © 
the plant who admittedly are controlled by the 
international organization. They have already 
signed, but the employer has not signed it yet 
for the reason given to Mr. Renaud. During 
the investigation preliminary to the establish- 


ment of this Board, it appears that an under- 


standing was arrived at on this matter, the 





APPROXIMATE GROUPING OF MEN AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1943 


Ironworkers 
Blacksmiths 


Labourers 
Crane and Gantry Operators 
Carpenters and Joiners 
Stagers 
Electricians 
Painters and Red Leaders 
Riggers 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Steamfitters 
Shipwrights 


According to Mr. Rannie, the number of 
employees is decreasing at the present time 
and Mr. McAuslane claims that about 2,000 
employees are liable to be laid off at any 
moment. 

Union MEMBERSHIP 


The National Organization claims'to have a 
membership of 4,400 and over in the plant. 

Messrs. Wright and Charron do not know 
how many members their Brotherhood has in 
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J. RANNIBE, Shipyard Manager. 





national organization was willing to leave the 
steamfitters out of a general vote and out of a 
general agreement, in order that they might 
make their own agreement with the employer. 
But the national organization is no longer pre- 
pared to concede that exception in favour of 
the steamfitters, perhaps because the inter- 
national organization interfered in “their” 
Conciliation Board and because the general 
agreement they propose to conclude with’ the 
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employer, if and when they are chosen the 
employees’ bargaining agent, covers all drafts, 
trades, departments and occupations. 


EFrorts AT CONCILIATION 


It was suggested to the two organizations 
concerned to share the jurisdiction over the 
employees of the plant and to act jointly for 
them as the bargaining agent. The suggestion 
was turned down flatly. There was turned down 
also by the national organization a proposition 
to take the representation vote by departments, 
as per the personnel statement furnished by 
Mr. Rannie, and, following the vote, to let each 
organization make with the employer one 
collective agreement for the departments in 
which it should secure the majority. 


OPINIONS 


After thinking the matter over seriously, we 
have come to the conclusion that the only thing 
advisable to do under the circumstances is to 
take a general vote among all the employees of 
_ the plant without distinction of departments, 
crafts, trades or occupations, and to give the 
representation of the employees to the organ 
ization winning such a vote. 

There is much to say in favour of a vote 
by departments. With such a vote each trade, 
such as even the 22 sheet metal workers, the 
80 stagers, the 84 crane operators, the 42 black- 
smiths, could retain its entity and freedom and 
could conclude its own bargain with the em- 
ployer. In a general vote, the 4,000 ironworkers 
could swing the decision and the lesser trades 
could be snowed under, rendered voiceless and 
obliged to follow the crowd, which at first sight 
seems unjust and unfair. 

But we must not lose sight of the deplorable 
situation prevailing in the plant. In that plant 
engaged in essential war work we have a 
bitter fight between two rival labour organiza- 
‘ tions striving to control the majority of the 
employees and to secure their mandate, and 
threatening a strike if they do not go their 
own way. 

It is greatly in the interest of the country 
and in the interest of labour itself to put a 
stop once and for all, if at all possible, to so 
senseless a competition. For jurisdictional 
conflicts like that are beginning to make the 
labour movements stink in the nose of the 
general public. The public are getting the 
impression that so-called labour leaders care 
less for the interest of the workers, for peace, 
order and good government in Canada and for 
keeping our armed forces overseas duly sup- 
plied than they do for their first shirt; the tax- 
paying public think that those leaders are 
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keeping up on purpose disunion, dissension, 
contention and division in the ranks of labour, 
in order to justify their existence and to con- 
tinue to live in princely leisure at the expense 
of the poor deluded workers. Of course, we 
are not giving that as our opinion and we are 
not saying that it is the state of things with 
regard to the plant of the United Shipyards 
Limited; we are only mentioning what one 
hears too often on the street. But, nevertheless, 
we think that the situation prevailing in that 
plant is not desirable and that an earnest 
endeavour should be made to remedy it. 

Sincerely we consider that the only way to 
settle the dispute which is going on in the 
plant between the two organizations, is to let 
a general vote decide which organization has 
the supremacy over the personnel of the whole 
plant. We feel that there never will be peace, 
harmony and good relations in that plant as 
long as we leave the two organizations there 
side by side to overbid each other for the 
favours of the workers, which would be likely 
to happen if we should order a vote by depart- 
ments. It is true that votes by departments 
have been held before and the International 
Organization has cited us the Vickers precedent 
(August, 1942, Lasour Gazerrs, p. 885) and the 
Prince Rupert C.N.R. employees precedent. 
We understand that in both those cases the 
vote was taken by classes as the result of 2 
mutual agreement between the competing 
organizations. Such an agreement is impossible 
in our case. 

To rule according to the wish of the majority 
is a democratic principle for which our fore- 
fathers have fought and bled. In our opinion, 
the application of that principle would solve 


the problem which we have been investigating, 


provided all concerned agree to respect it. The 
other method advocated would only result, in 
our opinion, in perpetuating the strife. 

The employer states that he fears that the 
crafts adhering to the international organiza- 
tion will go on strike and paralyse the plant in 
the event of a general vote favouring the rival 
organization. We strongly urge the govern- 
ment to consider this event, if it should happen, 
as a direct challenge to constituted authority 
and to deal with it accordingly. 

The national organization wants the vote to 
be taken on the payroll as of the date of its 
application for the present board, as it pro- 
fesses to fear a general layoff before the vote. 
We feel that this is a question for the Depart- 
ment. However, if we may make a suggestion, 
we advise that the vote be taken on the pay- 
roll of October 1, if it is judged necessary to 
take the vote on a payroll other than the one 
in force on the day of the vote. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
We, therefore, recommend: 


1. That a general vote be taken among all 
the employees of the plant of United Shipyards 
Limited (excepting office workers) in order 
to decide whether the national organization 
(Canadian Congress of Labour) or the inter- 
national organization (American Federation of 
Labor) shall represent the said employees as 
bargaining agent to deal collectively with the 
employer. 

2. That the vote be taken as soon as possible 
by secret ballot under the supervision of the 
Department of Labour of Canada and of duly 
accredited representatives of the two contend- 
ing organizations. 

3. That all parties concerned do accept 
loyally the decision of the majority and do 
loyally abide by the result of the vote, in the 
interest of labour and of the country. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Oscar L. Boulanger, 
(Sgd). Guy Merrill Desaulniers. 


MontTreau, October --, 1943. 


Minority Report 
Montreal, 19th October, 1943. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between the United Shipyards 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local No. 12, Bowler-makers 
and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada 
CC. 47,3 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir,— 

I refer to the majority report herein signed 
by the Honourable Mr. Justice J. O. L. 
Boulanger, and by Mr. Guy Desaulniers, who, 
with the undersigned, constituted the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed by 
you to probe certain aspects of this dispute and 
to make recommendations with respect thereto. 


I regret to be at variance with the recom- 
mendations therein made by my colleagues, at 
variance at least in part. That is, while in 
agreement with them that a vote of the 
employees should be taken, I disagree as to the 
nature of the vote proposed. My colleagues 
recommend a general vote in the plant, whereas 
I, who am apprehensive of the consequences of 
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such a vote, for reasons hereinafter set forth, 
do recommend that the vote be based upon the 
trades or occupations therein engaged, the 
majority established in each category of em- 
ployment to determine the Labour Association 
which shall be the collective bargaining agency 
with the company—a most democratic method 
of determining the issue involved and one 
which, in its results, would avoid any semblance 
of coercion or dictation by one section of the 
plant over any other. 


Under all the circumstances as revealed 
before the board and with the information 
furnished by those directly or indirectly 
affected, it appears to the undersigned that a 
grave injustice would be perpetrated upon the 
members of certain skilled trades if a “general 
vote” were taken. Not only so, but results of 
a serious character, adversely affecting produc- 
tion, would most probably ensue. 

It happens that I am the company’s repre- 
sentative on this board and my attitude is not 
to be construed as favouring either labour 
association concerned at the expense of the 
other. My interest in the issue is, if possible, 
to evolve a solution at once fair to all parties 
and favourable to the uninterrupted production 
of the shipyard, the officials of which are 
anxiously concerned lest. anything should hap- 
pen adversely to affect the output of the ships 
in the fall weeks with winter but a short time 
away when all launchings must cease. 


Certain gentlemen of the International Bro- 
therhood (AF. of L.) claim considerable 
memberships in the several crafts at work in 
the yard. Very particularly is the claim made 
on behalf of the pipefitters and steamfitters, 
practically all of whom are members of the 
A.F.of L. In point of fact an agreement 
between the company and Local 144 (Pipe and 
Steamfitters, A.F.of L.) is presently pending 
and would have been signed but for the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Conciliation—proof 
that the company recognizes Local 144 as the 
source of its supply of these tradesmen. 


Attention is drawn to the attached letter 
addressed by the company to the undersigned, 
wherein it will be noted that the company 
takes a completely impartial stand as to the 
competing claims of the two labour associa- 
tions. The letter states that it is for the men 
themselves to decide their affiliation—which is 
as it should be. However, the company recog- 
nizes certain facts and fears certain possibilities. 
One fact is that the A.F.of L. controls the 
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supply of plumbers and steamfitters, and one 
possibility feared is that, unless a craft vote is 
declared, or an exception made in their case, 
all the plumbers and steamfitters will desert the 
shipyard for employment elsewhere. There 
would be no strike for they would speedily find 
other employment. However, they would be 
lost to the company at a time when most 
urgently required, namely, when the ships are 
in the water awaiting the attention of those 
particular trades. 

Under those circumstances I fear that a 
general vote—which, it is admitted, would 
favour the applicant Boiler Makers Union 
No. 12 (C.C.L.) would bring about the exact 
situation which the signatories of the majority 
report seek to avoid. 

Precedent, in any event, favours settlement 
of the dispute by means of a craft vote. The 
case of Vickers is cited as an instance in point 
and also that at Prince Rupert. The results in 
both those cases have proven satisfactory. 

Idealistically, one agreement should govern. 
A multiplicity of agreements should, whenever 
possible, be avoided. 

Practically, however, the present imbroglio 
cannot be solved in that way. 

I, therefore, recommend that a vote by 
trades be taken to enable each craft to settle 
its own affairs. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson. 
Member. 
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EXHIBIT TO Mr. PATERSON’S REPORT 


United Shipyards, Limited, 
Bickerdike Basin, 
P.O. Box 3009, Place d’Armes Station, 


Montreal, P.Q. 
October 8, 1943. 


Mr. D. A. Paterson, 
Builders’ Exchange Inc., 
New Birks Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Dear Mr. Paterson: 


Since accepting the post of Shipyard Manager 
in the United Shipyards, I have taken up the 
attitude that the choice of Union to represent 
the men in the Yard was the men’s business and 
not the Management’s. 

However, I could not fail to note that in the 
case of the Pipefitting Department, there already 
existed a very strong organization affiliated with 
the A.F. of L. There are a few C.C.L. adher- 
ents too in the Pipefitting Department. 

It is my belief that should the Pipefitters be 
submerged by a Yard-wide vote of all the other 
categories of employment and thereby be ex- 
pected to have their business affairs controlled 
by the C.C.L., many of my best men, who are 
long-standing members of the A.F. of L. 
organization, would seek employment in other 
establishments with a resultant severe drop in 
output in this Yard, and possibly the closing of 
the Yard itself, at least temporarily. 

This aspect has been discussed freely at 
various times with Mr. McAuslane and other 
members of the ©.C.L.. Union and with Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Gauld and other members of the 
Aub cot Gi; 

While the same might apply to a lesser extent 
in the case of our Electricians and some other 
trades, I regret I am not in a position to be as 


‘definite in my statement. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) J. Rannie, 
Shipyard Manager. 


Report of Reconvened Board in Dispute Between Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and its Employees. 


On October 25, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation which was reconvened 
in accordance with Section 28 (2) of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, to express 
an opinion as to the status of Local 2982, 
United Steelworkers of America, and as to its 
rights, if any, to represent the hourly-rated 
employees of the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. (L.G. 
Sept., 1943, p. 1227). 

On August 12, a representation vote was held 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour as recommended by the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation as follows:— 
eligible voters, 950; number of votes cast, 
837; number voting “no union,” 110; number 
voting in favour of Circo Employees Associa- 
tion, 324; number voting in favour of Local 


2982, United Steelworkers of America, 399; 
spoiled ballots, 4. 

Following this vote, the United Steelworkers 
maintained that it was the duly accredited 
bargaining agency, while the company con- 
tended that the result of the vote indicated 
that no agency was qualified to represent its 
hourly-rated plant employees, and requested 
that the Board be reconvened to clarify the 
status of the United Steelworkers. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar Boulanger, Que- 
bec, P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from Messrs. D. A. Paterson and 
Guy M. Desaulniers, both of Montreal, respec- 
tively the employer’s and employees’ nominees 
on the Board. 

The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow:— 
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Supplementary Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian Ingersoll - Rand Company, 
Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., Employer, and 
Employees, Members of Local 2982, United 
Steelworkers of America, Employees. 


To The Honourable The Minister of Labour 
of Canada. 


The undersigned, members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which enquired 
and reported on the above stated matter, hav- 
ing been requested, in accordance with Section 
28 (2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, to.reconvene in order to express an 
opinion as to the present status of Local 2982 
of the United Steelworkers of America and as 
to its rights, if any, to represent the Employer’s 
hourly-rated employees, met, on September 27, 
1943, at Montreal, in the board room of the 
Builders’ Exchange, graciously placed at their 
disposal by Mr. Paterson, heard the repre- 
sentations of the Employer and of Local 2982 
and now beg to report as follows:— 


Tue Issues 


Following its investigation at Sherbrooke, on 
July 30, 1948, the Board unanimously reported 
and recommended, in part, as follows: 


That a vote by secret ballot be held among 
the employees (excluding office employees) of 
the Sherbrooke plant of the Company under 
the supervision of the Department of Labour 
of Canada and of representatives of the inter- 
ested parties, in order to determine which 
union, if any, shall represent the employees to 
negotiate and bargain collectively with the 
Company. 

The representation vote recommended was 
taken among the employees of the Company, 
at the Sherbrooke plant, on August 12, 1948. 
The ballot read as follows:— 

1. I wish to remain independent of any union 
or association and to deal directly with my 
employer, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, 


Limited, in respect of wages, working hours, and 
other conditions of employment. 


2. I wish to be represented by CIRCO Em- 
ployees’ Association as exclusive bargaining agent 
with my employer, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Limited, in respect of wages, working 
hours and other conditions of employment. 

3. I wish to be represented by United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2982, as exclusive 
bargaining agent with my employer, Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, in respect of 
wages, working hours and other conditions of 
employment. 


The result of the vote was as follows:— 


Nunaber “Or eligible VOteTS.”. oo. ee ee eae es 950 
NumbéerioPaotes casty ss is. FINO Ss 837 
Vote for NO UNION. a. 6. cons so ay Re 110 
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Voting in favour of Circo Employees’ 
MINBOGTAHIONS Oe. PEE. ee ee eran 324 
Voting in favour of Local 2982, United 
Steelworkers of America.......... 399 


Spoibar inl Ots ide. wos ti Seeds oe, See 4 


Local 2982 of the United Steelworkers of 
America claims that as a result of this vote it 
has been duly selected and appointed the 
exclusive agent of the employees to bargain 


collectively with the Company; and as such 


has instituted proceedings before the Quebec 


* Regional War Labour Board in the name of 


the employees for a readjustment of wages. 

The Employer, while maintaining that its 
policy always has been to negotiate and bar- 
gain collectively with any agent representing a 
substantial majority of its hourly-rated em- 
ployees, claims however that the result of the 
ballot of August 12 does not entitle Local 2982 
to speak for its employees, as the Local did 
not get an absolute majority of the votes cast. 
For greater certainty we quote the letter of the 
Employer to the Department which explains 
fully the Employer’s contentions. 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LTD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Montreal, Que., Canada, 
September 7, 1943. 


To the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
R.S.C., 1927, Chaper 112. Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand Company Limited, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., and Employees, Members of Local 
2982, United Steelworkers of America. 


Following the report and recommendation 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed in this matter, a representation vote 
was duly held among the Company’s hourly- 
rated plant employees, at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
on August 12th, 1943, under the supervision 
of Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
of your Department. The result of the ballot 
was that no individual organization obtained 
the support of more than a small minority of 
the total number of employees of the Company 
entitled to vote. 


It was expressly understood and agreed by 
all parties, including the representatives of 
the United Steelworkers of America organiza- 
tion, at the hearing before the Board, in Sher- 
brooke, on July 30th last, that only such organ- 
ization as was shown by a vote of those con- 
cerned, taken under government supervision, to 
have the support of a substantial majority of 
all the hourly-rated employees at the plant 
would be entitled to represent the said em- 
ployees in respect of wages, working hours or 
other conditions of employment. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2982, maintains that having 
obtained 42 per cent of the eligible votes, it 
is the duly constituted collective bargaining 
agency for all the Company’s hourly-rated plant 
employees and it has further made an applica- 
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tion to the Quebee Regional War Labour Board 
on behalf of the said employees, demanding 
certain wage adjustments. 

The Company maintains that as a result of 
the said ballot there is no agency qualified to 
represent its hourly-rated plant employees for 
collective bargaining purposes, or entitled to 
make an application to the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board on behalf of such employees 
and the Company has refused to recognize or 
negotiate with United Steelworkers of America 
Local 2982, or any other organization or as- 
sociation in respect of such matters. 

In order to clarify the position, the Company 
desires to obtain the opinion of the said Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation as to the 
present status of the said Local and its rights, 


Did not 
Absent vote 
1B) Rl Pa NR Re ee A 37 17 
WOMDT cee sk ean ot ere 45 3 
EGU Y Le Ae Rua ees Oe 11 11 
93 Bl 


if any, to represent the Company’s hourly-rated 


plant employees. We hereby apply to you 
under Section 28 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to request the Chairman of 
the said Board of Conciliation to reconvene the 
said Board and obtain an expression of its 
opinion on such questions. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


By (Sgd.) J. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 


‘CoNCILIATION EFFORTS 


It was suggested at the meeting that pos- 


sibly, in view of the peculiar situation dis-- 


closed by the ballot, some sort of a joint 
council, composed of a representative of the 
CIRCO Association, of the Local 2982 USA 
and of the Employer, might be set up to take 
care of employer-employee relations in the 
Sherbrooke Plant of the Employer. The sug- 
gestion was not accepted. The Employer 
takes the position that it is up to its employees 
to create in their own way their own agency 
or mouthpiece to represent them collectively 
and to speak for them in their dealings with 
the Employer, and, therefore, it declines to 
have anything to do in the formation of a 
joint council or any other such organization. 
Nor does the idea appeal to Local 2982 USA, 
because it claims to have obtained the suffrage 
of a substantial majority of the union-minded 
employees of the plant and it does not want 
to share its mandate with its defeated com- 
petitor. ! 
OPINION 


In reality the question to be decided by the 
ballot of August 12th last was the question 
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of the representation of the employee of the 
plant who desired to bargain collectively with 
their employer, and the purpose of the voters 
was to elect an agent to speak for them. If 
we fook at the matter in that light, it becomes 
evident that Local 2982 USA has obtained a 
substantial majority of the union conscious 
employees, that is of the employees who 
admit the principles of association and of 
collective bargaining and who desired to create 
the proper means to carry out those principles. 

The break-down of the vote, according to 
figures kindly furnished us by the Employer 
is as follows: 


Spoiled CIRCO : 
Total 


Ballots Ass. C.1.0. Indep 
] WP 120 28 325 
2 155 175 46 426 
l 47 104 36 199 
4 324 399 110 950 


Discarding the absentees and those who 
did not take the trouble of voting, we find 
that 837 employees voted. But out of those 
837 voters, 110 independents voted for no 
union at all, being against both the principle 
of association and the principle of collective 
bargaining and being content each of them 
to deal individually with the Employer without 
having regard to their fellow workers. It 
was their indeniable right to take this position 
and they are protected in it by articles 501 
and 502 of the Criminal Code. But, when it 
comes to decide which agent the unionised 
or associated employees of the plant elected 
as their mouthpiece, no more account can be 
taken of the 110 individualists or independents 
than of the 31 workers who were not suf- 
ficiently interested to cast their vote. The- 
question of representation does not interest 
the 110 individualists; they only voted to be 
left in peace; they want no union; they want 
nobody to speak for them; each of them con- 
siders that he can talk directly to the boss 
himself without anybody’s help or hindrance. 
Therefore, in interpreting the ballot and in 
seeking its signification we must consider only 
the votes of those employees who were in- 
terested in the question of representation and 
in the selection of an agent to act for them 
collectively. We find that these employees 
total 723, and that Local 2982 having obtained 
399 votes got an absolute majority in its 
favor of unionised or associated employees 
interested in the question of representation. 

We have not heard from the CIRCO As- 
sociation and we may perhaps be correct in 
assuming from this fact that they are content 
as good democrats to abide by the result of 
the ballot. 
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The Employer has suggested that the matter 
of interpreting the vote of August 12th last 
be suspended for six months, the idea being 
that in the meantime the situation may clarify 
itself and that one of the rival labor organiza- 
tions may gain a greater ascendency over the 
other than it has at present. Then at the end 
of six months another vote would be taken, 
we regret to be unable to defer to the Em- 
ployer’s request for the following reasons: 

We are convinced that in six months from 
now the situation will be just about what it is 
to-day, with only the possible exception of a 
slightly increased majority in favour of Local 
2982 USA:—the 110 independents will prob- 
ably continue to remain independent; the 
indifferent will again abstain from voting and 
the associated employees will remain generally 
faithful to their respective organization. 

Local 2982 has a clear majority of the em- 
ployees adhering to the principles of association 
and collective bargaining and interested in 
the choice of a representation agency. There 
is no doubt in our mind that Local 2982 has 
won the contest for the selection of the em- 
ployees’ bargaining agent and we do not feel 
that we have the right to suspend the effects 
of its victory. 

And, furthermore, we are loath to expose 
the Employer, by accepting its suggestion for 
a postponement, to the accusation of trying to 
save a little money at the expense of its em- 
ployees, as a six month stay of the representa- 
tion question means also a six month stay of 
the application for a wage readjustment made 
to the Regional War Labor Board by. Local 
2982 following the vote of August 12th last. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We, therefore, recommend: 


1. That effect be given to the ballot of 
August 12th, 1943, as meaning that the em- 


ployees of the Sherbrooke plant of Canadian © 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, desire to 
be represented by Local 2982 of the United 
Steelworkers of America as their exclusive 
agent to bargain collectively with their Em- 
ployer. 

2. That Local 2982 be recognized as such by 
the Department, the Employer and all con- 
cerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Oscar L. Boulanger, 
(Sgd.) Guy Merrill Desaulniers. 


Montreal, October, 1948. 
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Minority Supplementary Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Lim- 
ited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., Employer, and 
Employees, Members of Local 2982, United 
Steelworkers of America, Employees. 


To THE HoNouRABLE THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
oF CANADA. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
constituted in the above matter, having been 
requested, in accordance with Section 28 (2) 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
to reconvene, in order to express an opinion 
as to the present status of United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2982, and as to its rights, 
if any, to represent the hourly-rated employees 
of the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Limited at Sherbrooke, P.Q., convened, on 
September 27th, 1943, at the offices of The 
Builders’ Exchange, Inc., in Montreal, and 
heard the representations of both parties. 


After further deliberations the Chairman of 
the Board and the member thereof representing 
the Union concurred in a Majority Report, 
recommending that effect be given to the ballot 
held under government supervision on August 
12th, 1943, among the employees concerned, 
as meaning that such employees desire to be 
represented by the Union, as their exclusive 
agent to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployer, and that the Union be recognized as 
such by the Department, the employer and 
all concerned. After the most careful con- 
sideration of the documents submitted to the 
Board, the representations of the parties and 
the Majority Report, I find that, with the 
greatest respect to my colleagues, I am unable 
to subscribe to their recommendations. I 
therefore submit the following Minority Re- 
port: 

Tue Facts 


The application for constitution of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation by the Union 
bears date of May 3rd, 1948, and was sworn to 
as of May 13th, while the Employer’s State- 
ment in Reply is dated May 27th, 1943. The 
material allegations of the Application and 
Statement in Reply are referred to at length 
in the unanimous report made by the Board 
following its hearing at Sherbrooke on July 
30th, 1943. The relevant recommendations 
made in that report, at page 9, were as follows: 

“1. That a vote by secret ballot be held 


among the employees (excluding office employees) 
of the Sherbrooke plant of the Company under 
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the supervision of the Department of Labour 
of Canada and of representatives of the inter- 
ested parties, in order to determine which 
Union, if any, shall represent the employees to 
negotiate and bargain collectively with the 
Company. 


2. That the ballot form to be used shall be 
divised in such a manner as to allow the voters 
to manifest their choice in three alternative 
ways: i.e. either for Local 2982 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, or for the CIRCO 
Association or for no union at all.” 


On August 12th, the representation vote was 
held in accordance with the foregoing recom- 
mendations and under the supervision of Mr. 
L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Dominion Department of Labour. The three 
alternative questions on the ballot were: 


“1. I wish to remain independent of any 
union or association and to deal directly with 
my employer, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Limited, in respeét of wages, working hours, 
and other conditions of employment. 


“2. I wish to be represented by CIRCO Em- 
PLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION as exclusive bargaining 
agent with my employer, Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand Company Limited, in respect of wages, 
working hours and other conditions of employ- 
ment. 


“3. I wish to be represented by United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2982, as exclusive 
bargaining agent with my employer, Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited, in respect of 
wages, working hours and other conditions of 
amployment.” 


- The official count of the vote, as reported 
dy the Director of Industrial Relations and 
Registrar, Department of Labour, was: 


Number of eligible voters............... 950 
Number ot, Votes Gast tise sees ok daa nae ok 837 
Voting for + Nou-Union . hth. ede kde orets 110 
Voting in favour of CIRCO Employees 
TABBOCTAUION Te... cusin'? st RTE ea 324 
Voting in favour of Local 2982, United 
Steelworkers of America............ 399 
SPO MOR OtR RE hab wre Oe Seen rata ce a 4 


The Union claims that the result of the 
vote entitles it to recognition as exclusive 
agent to bargain collectively with the Company 
on behalf of all the employees involved. The 
Company, on the other hand, maintains that 
the vote was inconclusive and it accordingly 
applied to the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour to request the Chairman of the Board 
to reconvene the Board and obtain an ex- 
pression of its opinion on the matter. The 
application was contained in a letter sum- 
marizing the facts and contentions of the 
parties and reading as follows: 
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“CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Executive Office 


Montreal, Que., 
Canada, September 7th, 1943. 


To the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act R.S.C., 1927, Chapter 112, Can- 
adian Ingersoll-Rand Company Lim- 
ited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and em- 
ployees, Members of Local 2982, 


United Steelworkers of America. 
Dear Sir, 


Following the report and recommendation of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed in this matter, a representation vote 
was duly held among the Company’s hourly- 
rated plant employees, at Sherbrooke, P.Q., on 
August 12th, 1943, umder the supervision of 
Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer of 
your Department. The result of the ballot was 
that no individual organization obtained the 
support of more than a small minority of the 
total number of employees of the Company 
entitled to vote. 

It was expressly understood and agreed by 
all parties, including the representatives of the 
United Steelworkers of America organization, 
at the hearing before the Board, in Sherbrooke, 
on July 30th last, that only such organization 
as was shown by a vote of those concerned, 
taken under government supervision, to have 
the support of a substantial majority of all 
the hourly-rated employees’ at the plant would 
be entitled to represent the said employees in 
respect of wages, working hours or other con- 
ditions of employment. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing, United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2982, maintains that having obtained 42 per cent 
of the eligible votes, it is the duly constituted 
collective bargaining agency for all the Com- 
pany’s hourly-rated plant employees and it has 
further made an application to the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board on behalf of the 
said employees, demanding certain wage adjust- 
ments. 

The Company maintains that as a result of 
the said ballot there is no agency qualified to 
represent its hourly-rated plant employees for 
collective bargaining purposes, or entitled to 
make an application to the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board on behalf of such employees 
and the Company has refused to recognize or 
negotiate with United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2982, or any other organization or as- 
sociation in respect of such matters. 

In order to clarify the position, the Company 
desires to obtain the opinion of the said Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation as to the 
present status of the said Local and its rights, 
if any, to represent the Company’s hourly-rated 
plant employees. We hereby apply to you under 
Section 28 of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act to request the Chairman of the 
said Board of Conciliation to reconvene the 
said Board and obtain an expression of its 
opinion on such questions. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited, 


(Sgd.) By J. G. Campbell, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 
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Pursuant to this application, the Board was 
reconvened and, as above stated, met and 
heard the representations of both parties on 
September 27th, 1943. 


Tue Issues 


The original application for a Board on 
behalf of the Union was made in respect of the 
Company’s hourly-rated foundry employees 
only, while Circo Employees Association sub- 
sequently filed a separate application, which 
is still pending, for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in respect of all the Company’s 
hourly-rated employees, including foundrymen. 
At the hearing on July 30th, this Board recom- 
mended, with the consent of all parties, that 
a representation vote should be held among 
all hourly-rated employees, excluding office 
workers, in order to determine which labour 
organization, if any, should represent such 
employees to negotiate and bargain collectively 
with the Company, and that the form of ballot 
to be used be divided in such manner as to 
allow the voters to manifest their choice in 
three alternative ways, i.e., for the Union, for 
the Association, or for no union at all. 

It was clearly understood by the representa- 
tives of the Union, the Association and the 
Company at the hearing before the Board on 
July 30th that the decision of the majority 
of the hourly-rated employees concerned, as 
shown by the result of the vote, would be 
recognized by and govern all the parties. The 
Company readily agreed to the holding of a 
vote under government supervision in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Board, 
as being entirely in accordance with its stated 
and established policy of recognizing for pur- 
poses of negotiation and bargaining any agent 
shown as the result of a government-supervised 
vote to represent a substantial majority of the 
hourly-rated employees on its payroll for the 
Sherbrooke plant. The Union also categori- 
cally agreed to the holding of the vote in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Board and to be governed by the wish of the 
majority of the employees as expressed there- 
by. There can be no doubt that the principles 
of one vote among all the Company’s hourly- 
rated employees concerned and of the binding 
effect of the wish of the majority of such 
employees, as expressed by such vote, were 
accepted and agreed to by the Union, the 
Association and the. Company. The finding 
of the Board in its unanimous report on this 
phase of the matter is significant and will be 
found at pages 8 and 9, as follows: 

“Mr. R. J. Lamoureux, representing the 


United Steelworkers of America before the 
Board, accepted the suggestion and declared 
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himself favourable to a vote in the whole plant 
to settle the question in the democratic way, 
promising on behalf of his constituents to abide 
by the wish of the majority. The Company 
which already had accepted the idea of a vote 
in its reply to the application for this Board. 
consented as also did the representatives of the 
CIRCO Association.” 

The fourth and final recommendation of the 
Board in its unanimous report following the 
hearing on July 30th last was: 

“4. That the conciliation agreement herein 
sanctioned and homologated by the Board be 
loyally adhered to and carried out by all con- 
cerned.” 

It clearly follows, therefore, that the only 
issue now before the Board is to determine 
whether or not the Union, as a result of the 
vote held on August 12th, 1943, obtained the 
support of such a substantial majority of all 
the hourly-rated employees (other than office 
workers) at the Company’s Sherbrooke plant 
as to entitle it to recognition as the exclusive 
agent to negotiate and bargain collectively 
with the Company on behalf of all such em- 
ployees. 
‘ EFForTS AT CONCILIATION 


It was suggested by the Chairman at the 
meeting of the Board in Montreal, on Septem- 
ber 27th, that.in view of the inconclusive 
result. of the ballot, a joint council composed 
of representatives of the Union and of the 
Association might be set up to deal with the 
Company in respect of employer-employee 
relations in the plant. The suggestion was 
repudiated by the representatives of the Union, 
as it does not desire to share with its com- 
petitor, the Association, what it regards as its 
mandate from the employees. The representa- 
tives of the Company expressed doubts as to 
the practicability of establishing a joint council 
by the Union and the Association but did 
not formally object to the suggestion, as it 
felt that the formation of such council was 
a matter to be decided solely between the 
Union and the Association. No representa- 
tives of the Association appeared at the hear- 
ing and, as far as I am aware, no notice of the 
hearing was given to the Association. The 
suggestion of the Chairman for the establish- 
ment of a joint council was, therefore, 
abandoned. ' 

When it became evident to me that there 
would be a serious divergence of opinion be- 
tween myself and the other members of the 
Board as to the opinion and recommendation 
which it should submit to the Minister, I 
thereupon suggested, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, that the Board suspend its decision for a 
period of six months, on the understanding 
that at such time it would recommend that a 
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further vote be taken among the employees 
concerned, on the application of any interested 
party. The other members of the Board, 
however, refused to accept a disposition of the 
matter on that basis. 


Tue Masoriry Reporr 


The Majority Report of my colleagues is, 
I submit with respect, erroneous in five im- 
portant particulars: \ 


In the first place, the Company did not, as 
stated in the report, decline “to have anything 
to do in the formation of a Joint Council 
or any other such organization”. 

The Company’s established policy, as already 
stated, is that it is prepared to negotiate col- 
lectively with any agent shown as a result 
of a government-supervised vote, to represent 
a substantial majority of its hourly-rated em- 
ployees and it could hardly, therefore, refuse 
to deal with a Joint Council composed of 
representatives of both the Union and the 
Association which, between them, obtained 
723 out of 950 eligible votes. It is, moreover, 
my recollection that the suggestion of the 
Chairman for the constitution of a Joint Coun- 
cil envisaged a Council composed, as afore- 
said, of representatives from the Union and 
the Association but not from the Company. 
The representatives of the Company at the 
hearing did not object to the formation of a 
Joint Council, but merely expressed the 
opinion that it would not be a workable 
solution to the problem and this opinion was 
completely borne out by the immediate and 
determined repudiation of the suggestion on 
the part of the representatives of the Union. 
It was, further, of course, impossible for the 
Board to recommend the constitution of a 
Joint Council in the absence of representatives 
from the Association, which does not appear 
to have been notified of the hearing. 

In the second place, it appears to me that 
the Majority Report clearly fails to recognize 
or to deal with the actual question which was 
before it for decision. In this connection, the 
report states, at page 5: 

“In reality the question to be decided by the 
ballot of August 12th last was the question of 
the representation of the employees of the plant 
who desired to bargain collectively with their 
employer, and the purpose of the voters was to 
elect an agent to speak for them.” 


On the contrary, it is abundantly clear from 
the original unanimous recommendation of the 
Board made following the meeting in Sher- 
brooke on July 30th, that a vote by secret 
ballot was to be held among the employees 
concerned, in order to determine which Union, 
if any, shall represent the employees to 
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negotiate and bargain collectively with the 
Company. There is in that report the further 
recommendation that the ballot form to be 
used shall be devised in such manner as to 
allow the voters to manifest their choice in any 
one of three ways, that is, for the Union, for 
the Association or for no Union. At no time, 
until the hearing before the Board on Septem- 
ber 27th, was any suggestion made by either 
party that the purpose of the vote was merely 
to determine -which of the two organizations, 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2982, 
or Circo Employees Association, represented 
the greatest individual number of employees 
and to entitle that organization to represent 
all the employees concerned, without regard to 
the wishes of the substantial majority of them. 

The only question to be determined by the 
Board at this time is as to what Union, if any. 
obtained, as a result of the vote on August 
12th, 1943, a sufficiently substantial majority 
of the eligible votes to entitle it to be recog- 
nized as exclusive agent to represent all the 
Company’s hourly-rated plant employees in 
negotiations and collective bargaining with the 
Company. 

The result of the vote clearly indicates that 
neither the Union nor the Association obtained 
even an absolute majority among the em- 
ployees who exercised the privilege of voting. 
let alone a substantial majority of all those 
entitled to vote. To recognize either of these 
organizations as entitled, (having obtained in 
each case only a comparatively small minority 
of the total eligible votes,) to represent all the 
employees would be to disregard the expressed 
wishes of the great majority of them. It 
would, moreover, have the effect of nullifying, 
in any event, the votes of all employees who 
voted, against both organizations. 

In the third place, quite apart from the ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the real question 
at issue before the Board, the majority report 
seems to me,—again with respect,—to adopt 
a fundamentally illogical principle when it 
disregards the votes of the 110 employees who 
voted against both organizations. While these 
men represent a small minority of the total 
number of employees involved, they constitute 
a sizeable group in themselves. There is, 
moreover, in my view, no justification what- 
ever for including them with those who were 
either absent from the plant when the vote 
was held or were, as the Majority Report puts 
it, on page 6, “‘not sufficiently interested to 
cast their vote.” 

After stating that the issue to be decided 
was the question of the representation of the 
employees of the plant who desire to bargain 
collectively with their employer, the Majority 
Report states, at page 5: 
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“Tf we look at the matter in that light, it 
becomes evident that Local 2982, USA has ob- 
tained a substantial majority of the union- 
- conscious employees who admit the principles 
of association and of collective bargaining and 
who desired to create the proper means to carry 
out those principles.” 

To carry that line of reasoning to its logical 
conclusion leads to a manifest absurdity. Sup- 
pose, for instance, 399 employees had voted 
independent and only 110 for the Union, would 
the latter under any circumstances have con- 
ceded that the Association, having polled only 
324 votes, should be recognized as the exclusive 
agent to negotiate and bargain with the Com- 
pany for all its hourly-rated employees. To 
ask the question is to answer it in the negative. 
By disregarding the wishes of 10, 110 or any 
greater number of employees, who choose in 
any representation ballot to vote for independ- 
ence rather than representation by any labour 
organization, this Board would be denying to 
such persons the liberty of action to which 
they are entitled under both the Dominion and 
Provincial law. 


I consider also that it is unfair to assume 
that the 113 employees who did not vote 
because they were absent from the plant or for 
any other reason are necessarily opposed in 
principle to collective bargaining or to labour 
organizations. It is at least equally reasonable 
to suppose that these men simply did not 
desire to be represented by the Union or the 
Association for collective bargaining purposes. 
Could there be any possible basis for suggest- 
ing that if, say, 400 of the employees had 
abstained from voting, they should be entirely 
disregarded when it comes to recognizing an 
exclusive bargaining agency for all the hourly- 
rated employees? Such a conclusion would 
be not only unfair but also entirely unreason- 
able in view of the specific wording of the 
ballot which, as already stated, gave the em- 
ployees only three alternatives, namely: for 
the Union, for the Association or for no col- 
lective bargaining agency at all. Any em- 


ployee who was opposed to both Union and. 


Association but still favoured the principle 
of collective bargaining could, therefore, only 
express his preference by abstaining from 
voting. 

. By disregarding entirely not only the 110 
employees who voted for independence and the 
113 who did not vote, making a total of 223 
in all, or more than 23 per cent of the 950 
eligible votes, the Majority Report would 
make not only those individuals, but also the 
324 who voted in favour of the Association 
and against the Union, subject to the wishes of 
the 399 who voted for the Union. In effect, 
the Majority Report recommends that an or- 
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ganization having the support of only 42 per 
cent of the employees concerned should be 
recognized as the exclusive collective bargain- 
ing agent for all of them, against the expressed 
wish of 35 per cent, who favoured the As- 
sociation, and 23 per cent, who either wished 
to remain independent or did not vote, making 
a total of 58 per cent, which is considerably 
more than an absolute majority and might, 
under certain conditions, be regarded as a 
substantial one. On the whole, it seems to me, 
that the contention of my colleagues in this 
respect, as stated in their Majority Report, 
is clearly untenable on any reasonable grounds. 

In the fourth place, I feel bound to dis- 
associate myself specifically from the reference 
to Circo Employees Association, appearing on 
page 7 of the Majority Report, where it states: 

“We have not heard from the CIRCO As- 

sociation and we may perhaps be correct in 
assuming from this fact that they are content 
as good democrats to abide by the result of the 
ballot.” 
In view of the fact, as above stated, that the 
Association was never advised of the hearing 
in Montreal on the 27th and consequently 
had no representative present at the hearing, 
the inference made that the Association is 
prepared to admit that the result of the vote 
on August 12th entitles the Union to recog- 
nition as exclusive bargaining agent for all 
the Company’s hourly-rated plant employees 
is entirely unwarranted. 

I must also point out that at the original 
hearing before the Board on July 30th, the 
Union made the most determined effort to 
have representatives of the Association ex- 
cluded, on the ground that the application 
for a Board was a matter solely between the 
Union and the Company. The Board ruled 
otherwise and the Association’s representatives 
were permitted to make their representations 
at the hearing. ‘This, however, cannot be 
taken as any indication that the Association 
is prepared to accept the Majority Report of 
the Board when it was given no opportunity 
to make its representations at the hearing in 
Montreal on September 27th and is presum- 
ably entirely ignorant of the contents of the 
Report. 

In so far as Circo Employees Association is 
concerned, it at no time did more than agree, 
at the hearing on July 30th last, to the holding 
of a vote among all the hourly-rated plant 
employees and to abide by the wish of the 
majority of them. There is, therefore, no 
evidence upon which this Board could find 
that the Association is prepared to agree that 
any organization which polled substantially less 
than an absolute majority of the votes cast, 
let alone of the eligible voters, should be 
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recognized as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for all employees concerned. 

In the fifth place, I must also dissociate 
myself from the inference drawn by my col- 
leagues on page 7 of the Majority Report, as 
to the possible result of a further representation 
vote in six months time. I do not feel that, 
being entirely a matter of conjecture, is a 
question upon which this Board can properly 
express any opinion. Moreover, the inference 
is made on the assumption that another vote 
would be taken on a ballot in terms identical 
with that used at the election of August 12th, 
that is to say, a three-way vote, alternatively 
for the Union, for the Association or for in- 
dependence from any organization. It is pos- 
sible, and reasonably likely, that a different 
form of ballot would be adopted, perhaps even 
one in which the only name appearing would 
be that of United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2982, to which the employees would be 
able to vote either “yes” or “no”. It would 
be equally plausible to assume that had the 
ballot been in that simple form at the vote 
on August 12th the Union would have obtained 
only the 399 votes it received on the three-way 
ballot, and thus found itself with a substantial 
majority against it. This would even seem 
to be the proper interpretation to place on 
the result of the actual ballot on that date. 
The ballot on a second vote might, of course, 
have infinite variations and it is, therefore, 
entirely unreasonable to assume that the status 
quo, as shown by the three-way vote of 
August 12th would be maintained. 


I feel also that the objections raised by my 
colleague, the representative of the Union on 
the Board, to the taking of a second vote after 
a reasonable delay, such as a period of six 
months, are entirely inconsistent with the 
arguments made before the Board by rep- 
resentatives of the Union at the hearing on 
September 27th. These representatives then 
stated categorically that the Union was in a 
much stronger position than it was when the 
vote was held on August 12th, and it is dif- 
ficult to understand why such strenuous objec- 
tion is now taken to the suggestion that the 
status of the Union be established beyond 
possibility of doubt by means of a further 
vote at some future date. 


Another reason for refusing the Company’s 
suggestion for a suspension of the Board’s 
Supplementary Report is given at page 8 of 
the Majority Report, where it is stated: 


“And, furthermore, we are loath to expose 
the Employer, by accepting its suggestion for 
a postponement, to the accusation of trying to 
save a little money at the expense of its em- 
ployees, as a six month stay of the representation 
question means also a six month stay of the 
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application for a wage readjustment made to the 
Regional War Labour Board by Local 2982 
following the vote of August 12th last.” 


That is, in my submission, not only a highly 
improper reason, in principle, against post- 
poning the Supplementary Report of this 
Board, but the inference contained in it to 
the effect that the employees would lose and 
the Company gain money by the delay is not, 
in my opinion, one which this Board is en- 
titled to make. In making its recommenda- 
tions this Board should be governed exclusive- 
ly by the facts and by the issues which it is 
called upon to decide and not by inferences” 
as to the expediency of the situation from the 
point of view of one of the parties. 


We have no jurisdiction to enquire into. the 
wage structure of the Company or to make 
any recommendation as to adjustments which 
may be required to it. These are matters 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec under the 
provisions of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order. It is quite true that the Union may 
not be entitled to prosecute its pending ap- 
plication before the Regional War Labour 
Board until it establishes that it is entitled to 
represent a substantial absolute majority of 
the employees, but that is certainly no valid 
reason why this Board should recommend that 
it is entitled to recognition as exclusive bar- 
gaining agency for all the Company’s em- 
ployees concerned, when in fact it only repre- 
sents a minority of them. 

The question of an adjustment in wages is 
one which affects the Company quite as much, 
if not more, than it does the employees. I 
consider it, therefore, improper for this Board 
to assume that the employees are entitled to 
an increase in wages and that- they will 
receive it as a result of the pending application 
by the Union to the Regional War Labour 
Board. We have no evidence before us on 
which these assumptions could be justified 
and even if they could be justified they should 
not be permitted to influence the decision of 
this Board in making recommendations as to 
the recognition of any particular exclusive 
bargaining agent to represent the employees. 

Whether or not the Union is ultimately 
recognised by the Company as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all its hourly-rated employees 
at the Sherbrooke plant, the Company will 
remain free to make any representations it 
may see fit to the Regional War Labour Board 
in respect of any applications made to the 
latter, either on behalf of the Company or 
the employees. The merits or demerits of 
any application to the Regional War Labour 
Board, pending or otherwise, should not be 
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permitted for one moment to influence any 
recommendations which this Board should 
properly make according to the relevant facts 
in issue on the questions now before it. 

For the foregoing reasons I respectfully 
submit that the recommendation of the Ma- 
jority Report, calling for recognition of United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2982, as exclu- 
sive bargaining agency for all the hourly- 
rated employees at the Sherbrooke plant of 
the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited 
is not only without precedent but contrary 
to the declared policy of the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour and a complete negation 
of the fundamental principles of democracy. 


OPINION 


In my opinion, there is only one simple, basic 
policy which can be followed in all cases such 
as the present. That is that the wish of a 
substantial absolute majority of all the em- 
ployees concerned should govern and that no 
labour organization should be entitled to 
recognition as exclusive bargaining agency for 
any group of employees unless that organiza- 
tion can prove beyond doubt that it has the 
support of a substantial absolute majority of 
those employees. 

The recognition of an exclusive bargaining 
agency as between a Company and its em- 
ployees presupposes that negotiations will be 
entered into between the parties, followed by 
collective bargaining, resulting ultimately in 
some contact or understanding between them 
covering wages, working hours and other con- 
ditions of employment. It is self-evident that 
the bargaining agency representing the em- 
ployees, particularly if it is to be an exclusive 
one, must have the support of a substantial 
absolute majority of these employees, as other- 
wise, there would be no guarantee to the 
Company or to the employees themselves that 
harmonious industrial relations would result, 
nor that any collective agreement or under- 
standing reached through such agency would 
be effective. From the employees’ point of 
view, unless their representative has the sup- 
port of a substantial absolute majority of 
them, they cannot be assured that negotiations 
conducted on their behalf will be in the best 
interests of the majority and they may well 
find themselves under the domination of a 
strongly organized and united minority whose 
prime purpose would be, not unnaturally, to 
further their own interests and those of their 
particular organization. From the Company’s 
point of view, it cannot afford to recognize and 
deal exclusively with any agent representing 
only a minority of its employees, as that agent 
would be unable to enforce the necessary dis- 
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cipline among the employees or be in a position 
to see that the provisions of any collective 
bargaining agreement it might enter into 
would be carried out by the employees. From 
the point of view of both employees and em- 
ployer, the recognition of an exclusive col- 
lective bargaining agent having the support 
of a minority of the employees would be 
little short of disastrous and could only lead 
to industrial dissension and ultimately even 
to serious jurisdictional disputes as between 
groups of employees favouring different labour 
organizations. 

Another most important consideration is 
that the Company’s war production is likely 
to be adversely affected to a serious extent 
if the recommendations of the Majority Re- 
port are adopted. The Company always en- 
joyed the most harmonious industrial relations 
with its employees until the Union started to 
organize them but since that time there has 
been, particularly at certain critical periods, 
a noticeable falling off in the productive 
efforts of the workers. This is quite under- 
standable and I would like to make it abso- 
lutely clear that the Company does not object 
in any way to the organization of its em- 
ployees by United Steelworkers of America. 
Local 2982, or any other lawful labour body. 
The Company is, determined to avoid stirring 
up industrial strife by recognizing any organ- 
ization as exclusive collective bargaining agent 
against the express wishes of a preponderant 
majority of the employees concerned. To 
recognize the Union as exclusive collective 
bargaining agent while it represents only a 
minority of the employees affected would un- 
doubtedly lead to serious dissatisfaction on 
the part of the substantial and preponderant 
majority of them who do not wish to be 
represented by it. This, in turn, would in- 
evitably again disturb employer-employee 
relations which the Company has constantly 
endeavoured to maintain on a harmonious 
footing and would necessarily result in further 
detriment to the Company’s scheduled war 
production. 


On the whole, I am of opinion that the only 
sound and democratic basis upon which this 
Board can recommend recognition of an ex- 
clusive bargaining agency to represent the 
hourly-rated employees of the Company is 
to require that such agent establish conclusive- 
ly by means of a properly supervised govern- 
ment vote that it represents a substantial 
absolute majority of all the employees in- 
volved. This is the basis of the Company’s 
established policy, as expressed in its Reply 
to the Application for the constitution of this 
Board, in statements made verbally on its 
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behalf to the Board itself and in the letter of 
September 7th, 1943, to the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, requesting the 
reconvening of the Board. That policy is, I 
submit, the only one entirely consistent with 
good industrial practice, absolutely fair to 
all concerned and strictly in accordance with 
the declared policy of the Department of 
Labour. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the foregoing reasons I therefore recom- 
mend: 

(1) That the established labour policy of 
the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Lim- 
ited, namely, that it 1s prepared to negotiate 
and bargain collectively with any agent shown 
as a result of a government-supervised vote 
to represent a substantial majority of all the 
hourly-rated employees at its Sherbrooke plant, 
be approved by the Minister and be recognized 
by the Department of Labour, by United 
Steelworkers. of America, Local 2982, by Circo 
Employees Association and*by all employees 
concerned, as the only proper one. 

(2) That effect be given to the ballot of 
August 12th, 1943 as meaning that no organ- 
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ization is at the present time entitled to 
recognition by the Company as exclusive col- 
lective bargaining agent on behalf of the 
hourly-rated employees at its Sherbrooke 
plant. 


(3) That neither United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2982, nor Circo Employees 
Association be recognized as exclusive agent 
to bargain collectively with the Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited on behalf 
of its said hourly-rated employees. 


(4) That the rights of the Union, the As- 
sociation and any other lawful labour organiza- 
tion to represent their respective members, 
from time to time employed on an hourly 
basis by the Company, in discussions or 
negotiations with the Company be recognized 
by the Department of Labour, the Company 
and all organizations and employees concerned. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, October 22nd, 1943. 


(Sgd.) D. A. PATErson, 


Member of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour during 
October, 1943 


J EW industrial disputes to the number of 
67 were handled by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch during October, under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
while 21 “old” cases also received attention. 
These disputes were distinct from, and in 
addition to, those dealt with under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, which are 
described on previous pages. 

The disputes were dealt with by Industrial 
Relations Officers, or, in Ontario, by the addi- 
tional services of the Provincial Conciliation 
Officers. Those of chief interest or importance 
are summarized in the statement below. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, NS. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to On- 
tario; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Sydney, 
N'S., represent the Department in the Mari- 


¢ 


time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


CARPENTERS, Marron, Onrtario.—The Octo- 
ber issue of the Lasour GAzEeTTE carried a 
report of a strike by carpenters employed by 
the Russell Construction Company, Limited, 
on a housing project at Malton, Ontario. The 
object of the strike, which lasted from 
September 25 to 27, was to hasten favour- 
able action on demands for a non-taxable 
transportation allowance of 25 cents per day, 
retroactive to August 4. The Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario authorized payment 
of the allowance, retroactive to September 20 
and the Company agreed to implement this 
decision. About 107 employees went on strike 
on October 8 when informed that the trans- 
portation allowance would be taxed as wages. 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, explained to a group of the men 
and their union leaders the position of the 
Government and work was resumed on Octo- 
ber 14. The employees on strike were mem- 
bers of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
Bricklayers and Painters. 
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Coat Miners, Garpiner, N.S.—On October 
2 about 100 miners at No. 25 Colliery of the 
Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Gardiner, 
N.S., went on strike in protest against the 
employment of a labourer who was not a resi- 
dent of the locality. The President of Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
conferred with an official of the company and 
it was mutually agreed that the man in ques- 
tion would be transferred to another colliery 
nearer to his place of residence. Mr. Allan 
MacDonald, Industrial Relations Officer, Glace 
Bay, investigated the situation on behalf of 
the Department. Work was fully resumed 
following a stoppage of one day. 


Coat Miners, Coatpurn, N.S—Two strikes 
occurred during October on the Ist and 12th 
of the month, when employees of the Green- 
wood Coal Company, Limited, Coalburn, N'S., 
became dissatisfied over delay im the matter 
of an application to the National War Labour 
Board for an increase in basic wage rates to 
bring them up to the level of those paid by 
the Acadia Coal Company at Stellarton, NS. 
In each case the strike lasted two working 
-days. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Fredericton, N.B., advised the 
employees that no Finding and Direction 
would be issued by the National War Labour 
Board while the men were on strike. The 
award of the Board was released on October 15 
and directed payment of basic wage rates 
similar to those in effect in the Stellarton area. 

Russer Factory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.— 
On October 6 about 200 employees of. the 
Papineau Factory of the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited, Montreal, went on strike 
in protest against the dismissal of one em- 
ployee and the suspension of another. 
company claimed that the workers in question 
were being disciplined for inciting other em- 
ployees to cut down on production. The strike 
occurred while an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation made by the Distillery, Rectifying 
Brewery and Wine Workers’ International 
Union of America was under investigation by 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
appointed by the Department. The strike 
situation was referred to the attention of Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, at whose request the company 
agreed to reinstate the discharged employee 
and to reduce the suspension of. the other. 
The reinstatement was to take place 24 hours 
after the termination of the strike. This 
undertaking proved satisfactory and work was 
resumed at 1 p.m. on October 7. 

Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S.—On October 
13 loaders on a longwall at No. 1B Colliery, 
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Dominion Coal Company Limited, Glace Bay, 
NS., refused to remain at work following 
their regular shift in order to clean off about 
120 tons of coal remaining on the longwall. 
It was the second such strike during the 
month. To finish the work of the contract 
men it was necessary for the company to place 
datal men on the job, which required about 
an hour. Later when the contract men learned 
that for pay purposes the management had 
conceded 85 tons of the coal in question to 
the contract men and had apportioned 35 tons 
to the company itself, about 150 longwall men 
went out on strike. Some 150 others on a 
second longwall also walked out in sympathy. 
Mr. Allan MacDonald, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Glace Bay, N.S., took up the matter 
of the work stoppage with the President of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
and the General Superintendent of the com- 
pany’s mines. A special meeting was held the 
evening of October 14 by Local Union 4520, 
United Mine Workers of America, of which 
the employees were members. The men were 
ordered by the Executive of District 26 to re- 
turn to work the following morning and further 
instructions were given that employees of 
No. 1B mine were not to make any more pit- 
bottom or wash-house decisions in regard to 
strike action without securing the sanction of 
the Local or District Executive. It was agreed 
also that in future the men would stay the 
required time to clean the longwall in keeping 
with the union contract. 


Founpry Workers, OSHAWA, ONTaRIo— Word 
was received on October 9 by the Toronto 
office of the Industrial Relations Branch that 
foundry workers in the melting department 
of the Ontario Malleable Iron Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, had threatened to go on 
strike commencing October 13 with the object 
of compelling the company to agree to an in- 
crease of 6 cents per hour in basic wage rates 
together with corresponding adjustments for 
those receiving more than the base rate. Mr. 
F, J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, attended a meeting of the employees 
of the melting department on October 12, at 
which officials of the company and the United 
Steel Workers of America were also present. 
Union officials strongly opposed any’ strike 
action but on October 13 only 4 out of 37 em- 
ployees in the group in question reported for 
work. Workers in other departments appar- 
ently became confused and left the plant, 
involving a total of 2835 employees. A general 
meeting of the shop employees was arranged 
by the union that evening. Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough was again in attendance and joined 
with the officers of the union in counselling an 
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immediate resumption of work, which took 
place on the morning of October 14. 


ALUMINUM WorKERS, SHAWINIGAN FALLS, 
P.Q—At midnight on October 23 about 1,000 
employees in two plants of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, Shawinigan 
Falls, P.Q., went on strike in protest against a 
seasonal increase from 7 to 8 in the number of 
Soderberg pots tended per man. The strike 
was reported to have been called by the 
International Union of Aluminum Workers, 
No. 2202 (A.F. of L.), of which all or nearly 
all the strikers were members. Another union, 
the National ‘Catholic Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers of Shawinigan, was organized in the 
two plants and held a collective agreement 
with the company covering all employees. 
This organization also objected to the increase 
in the number of pots per man but was not 
in favour of any stoppage of work. Prior to 
the strike the Syndicate had been conducting 
negotiations with the company and had secured 
a promise from the management that a 
competent Board might be chosen to study 
and report upon the winter schedule of work- 
ing conditions. As soon as advised of the 
cessation of work, the Director of Industrial 
Relations urged an International Representa- 
tive of the A.F. of L. Union to call off the 
strike at once, pointing out that it was in 
violation of Dominion statutes and Orders in 
Council. This appeal was not successful and 
on October 24 Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, proceeded to 
Shawinigan Falls to deal with the situation. 
Mr. C. Miron, Chief Conciliation Officer for 
the Province of Quebec, also endeavoured to 
mediate. Considerable picketting took place 
during the early part of the strike with the 
result that not enough of the 1,250 employees 
who were indirectly affected by the strike and 
who desired to work were able to secure 
entrance to the plant to keep the pot lines in 
operation. A number of pot lines in plant 
No. 2 became “frozen” because of this. On 
account of the picketting and other minor 
incidents steps were taken under the Defence 
of Canada Regulations to send into the town 
a detachment of about 350 troops and 75 
members of the R.C.M.P. to maintain order 
and enable those desiring to work to do go 
without molestation. Mass meetings attended 
by large numbers of the employees were 
addressed by the Conciliation Officers, but no 
support in favour of a resumption of work was 
secured from the union officials, and the strike 
continued. Proposals were put forward that 
the Regional War Labour Board for Quebee 
might entertain a submission in regard to the 
seasonal increase in the number of pots per 
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man, and the National Catholic Syndicate 
made an application to the Board along these 
lines. It was decided that the Regional Board 
had no authority to deal with a problem of 
this kind. At about this time, following an 
exchange of telegrams between the Dominion 
Minister of Labour and Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, an official of the A.F. of L. from 
Washington, was sent to Canada with instruc- 
tions to help in getting the men back to work. 
After a conference with a Federal Industrial 
Relations Officer in Montreal, this official 
proceeded to Shawinigan Falls but was unable. 
to work out with the company a satisfactory 
formula for a resumption of work. An agree- 
ment was finally reached between the Minister 
of Labour for the Dominion and the Province, 
that an industrial commission of experts should 
be appointed by the Province to inquire into 
the physical capacity of the men to handle 
8 pots during the winter months. This com- 
mission would be empowered to call upon 
experts in time studies as well as investigate 
the labour conditions. Upon receiving assur- 
ance that such a fact-finding body would be . 
established at once, the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor recommended 
to the employees that the strike should be 
terminated at once and this proposal was 
unanimously accepted. Throughout the 
course of the strike, work had gradually been 
resumed by small groups of those who partici- 
pated in the walkout and on November 8 all 
employees again reported for work. 


Stree, Workers, Trenton, N.S—A strike of 
55 axle makers and helpers employed by 
Trenton Steel Works Limited, Trenton, N'S., 
occurred on the afternoon of October 21. The 
men, who were members of Local 1231, United 
Steel Workers of America, refused to work 
on oversized axle billets under company 
requirements that 29 should be forged per 
shift. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Fredericton, investigated the 
dispute and secured acceptance of a compro- 
mise, between the company and union pro- 
posals, that 26 axles should be considered 





sufficient production for each shift. Work 
was resumed on October 29. 

Coa Miners, ALBERTA AND BRITISH 
CoLuMBIA—Reference was made in the 


October issue of the LaBour Gazerre (pp. 
1371-2) to a threatened strike of coal miners 
belonging to District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, in connection with 
demands for an increase of $2 per day, 
holidays with pay, and punitive overtime for 
the sixth working day of the week. It was 
stated that as the October issue went to press, 
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the District Executive of the union had made 
plans to call a strike on October 15. This 
strike action was cancelled after the Govern- 
ment announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. This Royal Commission, com- 
prised of the Honourable Mr. Justice G. B. 
O’Connor of Edmonton, Mr. T. W. Laidlaw, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, L. D. Hyndman, K.C., of 
Edmonton, was required to recommend such 
measures to be taken in accordance with the 
principles and provisions of the Wartime Wage 
Control Order as it deemed advisable. The 
Commission had arranged details for the 
opening of its inquiry on October 29 when, 
without warning, the Minister of Labour was 
advised by telegram from the President of 


District No. 18, Mr. Robert Livett, that unless © 


the Order in Council setting up the Royal 
Commission was changed so that the Commis- 
sion would not have to report to the National 
War Labour Board, a strike call would be 
issued to the miners immediately to walk out 
at midnight on October 31. On learning of 
this development the Minister of Labour 
wired Mr. Livett inviting him and other 
executive officers of the union to come to 
Ottawa for a conference, The union officials 
agreed to do this but nevertheless proceeded 
to call the strike. At midnight on October 31 
the employees of 66 principal coal mining 
companies of Alberta and British Columbia 
ceased work. About 8,500 men were involved, 
exclusive of maintenance crews which were 
left in the mines. The employees of 4 or 5 
coal mining properties which have no signed 
agreements with the United Mine Workers 
of America also ceased work in sympathy 
with the union miners. Conferences proceeded 
at Ottawa throughout the first week of 
November between the Minister and Officers 
of the Department of Labour and a delegation 
of four representatives of District No. 18. On 
November 6 an agreement was reached that 
the miners should return to work at once and 
that the Government would, by Order in 
Council, confer upon the Royal Commission 
the same rights of decision and authority as 
are vested in a Regional War Labour Board, 
for the purposes of inquiring into the wage 
rates and working conditions for coal miners 
in Alberta and British Columbia. The work 
of the Commission was to be expedited so 
that a decision would be reached no later 
than November 20, after which either the coal 
miners or operators would have the right of 
appeal to the National War Labour Board. 
The Executive Board of District No. 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, by telegram 
on November 6, ordered the membership of 
the various local unions to resume work 
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immediately. Work was resumed on Novem- 
ber 8 and 9 by employees of about 13 domestic 
coal mines im the Drumheller field, three out 
of 5 mines in the Lethbridge area, and the 
mines of inland British Columbia. However 
only one steam coal mine, namely Brazeau 
Collieries Limited, Nordegg, Alberta, was able 
to resume operations. By November 10 all 18 
mines in the Drumheller and East Coulee 
field and all Lethbridge mines were again in 
production. Following pressure from District 
No. 18 officials, steam coal mines at Fernie 
and Michel, B.C., and at Coleman, Alberta, 
in the Crows Nest Pass field resumed work 
on November 12. Full production in prac- 
tically all mines, including those on Vancouver 
Island, was restored by Monday, November 15. 

Loccers, British CoLtumsBia.—Since mid- 
June the Department has had before it a 
dispute in regard to union recognition and 
collective bargaining between Aero Timber 
Products Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and. its 
employees in seven logging camps as repre- 
sented by the International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 1-71. Following lengthy 
mediation on the part of Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
the Minister of Labour appointed the Hon. 
Mr. Justice 8. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, Man., 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, to investigate. The parties to the 
dispute agreed that a vote was unnecessary 
and that a check of the paid-up membership 
records of the union against the Company’s 
payroll would suffice. The Commissioner 
reported that he found that a majority of the 
employees were members of the Union and 
recommended that Local 1-71 should be agreed 
upon as the appropriate bargaining agency for 
the employees. Pursuant to the provisions of 
Order in Council, P.C. 10802, relating to 
Crown Companies, the Minister of Labour 
determined that the report of the Commis- 
sioner should be concurred in and so advised 
the parties. On November 2 the Company 
and the Union Executive agreed upon the 
form of a collective agreement which would 
be presented to the union members for 
ratification. By mutual consent employees 
who are members of the Pile Drivers’, Bridge, 
Dock and Wharf Builders’ Union were excluded 
from the scope of the agreement. 


Union Representation Votes 


Pack1na Prant EMPLOYEES, PRINCE ALBERT, 
SASKATCHEWAN.—By joint consent of the 
parties a representation vote was conducted 
on October 7 among employees of Burns and 
Company, Limited, Prince Albert, Saskat- 
chewan. There were 308 eligible to vote and 
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261 participated in the ballot. A total of 237 
voted in favour of representation for collective 
bargaining purposes by Local 234, Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Committee (C.C.L.) 
and 23 in favour of an Employees Relations 
Committee. There was one spoiled ballot. 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone supervised the vote. 


Parnt Workers, Toronto, OntTarI0.—A vote 
was conducted on October 8, 1943, under the 
supervision of Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, to determine the 
collective bargaining agency desired by the 
employees of the paint and varnish division 
of Canadian Industries Limited, West Toronto. 
A total of 210 voted out of 224 eligible. There 
were 128 ballots cast in favour of, and 81 
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against, representation by the Canadian Indus- 
trial Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 (C.C.L.), 
with two spoiled ballots. 


Truck Drivers, Toronto, OntTario.— On 
October 26 a vote was conducted to determine 
whether the employees of Hendrie and 
Company Limited, Toronto, desired to be 
represented in collective bargaining by an 
Employees Committee or by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. Out of 108 eligible voters 
the union secured 76, while 12 ballots were 
cast for an Employees Committee. The vote 
was conducted by H. Perkins, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During October, 1943 


HE number of strikes and lockouts re- 

corded for the month of October, the 
mumber of workers involved and the time 
loss in man working days showed a decrease 
as compared with the previous month. There 
were 36 strikes on record during the month, 
involving 5,923 workers, with a time loss of 
25,496 days, as compared with 42 strikes in 
September, with 11,076 workers involved and 
a time loss of 36,896 days. During October, 
1942, there were 26 strikes, involving 6,107 
workers with a time loss of 26,926 days. 


The more important strikes during the month 
under review affected loggers at Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, B.C., aluminum plant workers 
at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and freight hand- 
lers, etc., at Halifax, N.S. These three strikes 
accounted for more than 65 per cent of the 
time loss for the month. 


Two strikes, involving 269 workers were car- 
ried over from September and 34 commenced 
during October. Of these 36 strikes, 33 were 
terminated during the month. Seven resulted 
in favour of the workers, nine in favour of the 
employers, seven were compromise settle- 
ments, one was partially successful and nine 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement of each strike. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
three strikes unterminated, namely: coal 
miners at Sydney Mines, N.S., aluminum plant 


workers at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and hotel 
employees at Edmonton, Alta. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph, nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: fur factory 
workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, May 12, 
1943, to August 31, 1943. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 
Date of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*OctobernlO4su.e oes ee 36 5, 923 25, 496 
*September, 1943....... 42 11,076 36, 896 
October, 1942........... 26 6,107 26,926 
ba 
* Preliminary figures. ‘ 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 
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Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——______——| in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 


ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1943 


- MInING— 

Coal miners, 1 205 - 410 |Commenced September 29; re payment for 

Glace Bay, N.S. loading coal left on long wall; terminated 
October 2; conciliation (federal); in favour 
of employer. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 1 (a) 64 128 |Commenced September 30; for union recog- 
Marieville, P.Q. nition and closed shop agreement; termin- 
ated October 2; conciliation (federal and 
provincial); (union agreement without 
closed shop clause secured) compromise. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1943 
Loccine— ‘ 

Loggers, 3 500 7,000 |}Commenced October 8; for union recognition 
Queen Charlotte Islands, and agreement; terminated October 23; re- 
B.C. ferred to an IDI Commissioner; in favour 

of workers. 
MInNING— 

Coal miners, 1 104 104 |Commenced October 1; for levelling-up of 

Coalburn, N.S. wage rates; terminated October 2; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
decision of NWLB}; indefinite. 

Coal miners, 1 100 100 |Commenced October 2; against employment 
Gardiner Mines, N.S. of an out-of-town miner sent by National 

Selective Service; terminated October 2; 
conciliation (federal); (miner transferred to 
another colliery) in favour of workers. 

Gas and oil drillers and 1 22 250 |Commenced October 6; for an eight-hour 
labourers, day; terminated October 19; conciliation 
Moncton (Stoney Creek), (federal) and return of sufficient workers 
N.B. to complete seasonal operations; in favour 

of employer. 

Coal miners, 1 (b) 48 65 |Commenced October 7; failure to load coal 
Glace Bay, N.S. free of stone; terminated October 8; return 

of workers; in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, 1 600 1,000 |Commenced October 7; against failure of 
Florence, N.S. three miners to maintain union member- 

ship; terminated October 13; negotiations; 
(miners paid union levies) in favour of 
workers. 

Coal miners, 1 200 250 [Commenced October 8; for notification of 
New Victoria, N.S. family doctor in case of accident (following 

alleged neglect of accident victim); termin- 
ated October 9; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

Coal miners, t 105 210 |Commenced October 12; for levelling-up of 
Coalburn, N.S. wage rates; terminated October 13; return 

of workers pending decision of NWLB; in 
favour of workers. 

Coal miners, 1 101 101 |Commenced October 14; re payment for load- 
Glace Bay, N.S. ing coal left on long wall; terminated 

October 14; conciliation (federal); in favour 
of employer. 

Coal miners, 1 18 18 |Commenced October 14; for a signed union 
Edmonton (Forest agreement; terminated October 14; negotia- 


Heights), Alta. tions; in favour of workers. 
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Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_——_—____—_———_| in man Particulars{ 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1943—Con. 


MininGc—Con. 
Coal miners, 1 500 500 |Commenced October 16; protest re investi- 
Blairmore, Alta. gation of wages, etc., by a Royal Commis- 
sion; terminated October 16; return of 
workers: in favour of employer. 


Coal miners (surface Potey 42 12 |Commenced October 18; refusal of two work- 
workers), ; ers to perform a certain task; terminated 
Stellarton, N.S. October 18; return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 

Coal miners, 1 61 183 |Commenced October 26; for change in sys- 
Chipman, N.B. tem of hoisting mine cars; terminated Oc- 

tober 28; conciliation (provincial); com 
promise. 

Coal miners, 1 |(d) 16 32 |Commenced October 28; re working condi- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. tions (payment for loaders); unterminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 1 200 250 |Commenced October 6; against four-day sus- 
Montreal, P.Q. pension of a worker for agitating work 

slow-down; terminated October 7; concili- 
ation (federal); (suspension reduced to one 
day after promise of full production by all 
workers) compromise. 

Tire factory workers, 1 38 15 {Commenced October 21; re working condi- 
Kitchener, Ont. tions (fumes in work place from basement); 

terminated October 21: return of workers; 
(ventilator stack to be built) indefinite. 
Tire factory workers, 1 (e) 247 550 |Commenced October 27; against time stand- 
Kitchener, Ont. ard for new work; terminated October 29; 
return of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 

Shoe factory and tannery 1 100 950 |Commenced October 12; against dismissal of 
workers, three workers, for a week’s vacation with 
Plessisville, PQ: pay, and re-employment of an accident vic- 

tim; terminated October 25; conciliation 
(Mayor of Plessisville) and reference to 
RWLBtz; (vacation with pay and workers 
to be re-employed as conditions warrant) 
compromise. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers, hifi) 213 213 |Commenced October 22; for dismissal of a 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. forelady; terminated October 23; concilia- 

tion (federal); in favour of employer. 

Clothing factory workers, 1 ols 626 |Commenced October 22; for greater increase 
Moncton, N.B. in wages:than approved by RWLB; ter- 

ny minated October 23; return of workers 
pending further reference to RWLB; in- 
definite. 

Metal Products— 

Foundry workers, 1 (0) 35 35 |Commenced October 13; for increased wages; 
Oshawa, Ont. terminated October 13; conciliation (fed- 

eral); return of workers pending reference 
to RWLB; indefinite. 

Steel mill workers (axle 1 A 370 |Commenced October 21; for reduction in 
forgers), quota of oversize billets to be forged; ter- 
Trenton, N.S. minated October 28; conciliation (federal); 

compromise. 

Aluminum plant workers, 2 | (h)1,000 7,000 |Commenced October 24; against return to 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. winter work schedule for potmen; unter- 


minated. 
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Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ———_—_—_—_—————— in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1943—Con. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 

Carpenters, 1 107 265 |Commenced October 8; to have approved 
Malton, Ont. transportation allowance made tax free and 

retroactive to August 23; terminated Octo- 

ber 18; conciliation (federal); return of 

workers pending further reference to 

RWLB re date of payment; indefinite. 
Miscellaneous— 

Truck drivers, 1 30 30 |Commenced October 5; for increased wages; 
Edmonton, Alta. terminated October 5; conciliation (fed- 

eral); return of workers pending reference 
to WLBt; indefinite. 

Carpenters, 1 40 265 |Commenced October 14; for increased wages; 
South Maitland, N.S. and reduced hours; terminated October 21; 

conciliation (federal); (wage scale approved 
by RWLB to be paid) compromise. 

Carpenters, 1 145 250 |Commenced October 16; alleged violation of 
Windsor, N.S. agreement re lay-off of workers during slack 

period; terminated October 18; conciliation 
(federal); in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 

Freight handlers, etc., 1 375 3,000 |Commenced October 1; for greater increase 

Halifax, N.S. in wages than approved by NWLB; ter- 
minated October 8; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of employer. 

Seamen, 5 116 400 |Commenced October 7; for increases in wages 
Halifax, N.S., and Saint and war risk bonus, cost-of-living bonus and 
John, N.B. improved working conditions; terminated 

October 12; return of workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations; indefinite. 

Seamen, 3 90 90 |Commenced October 26; for increased wages 
Vancouver, B.C. and right of union representatives to board 

vessels; terminated October 27; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending de- 
cision of NWLB re wages; (increased wage 
scale approved) compromise. 
TRADE— 
Salesgirls, 1 25 13 | Commenced October 23; against lack of 
Vancouver, B.C..- heat in store; terminated October 23; re- 
turn of workers; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— , 

Office workers, 1 61 61 |Commenced October 16; for reclassification 

Ottawa, Ont. of workers; terminated October 16; nego- 
tiations; partially successful. 
Business and Personal— 

Hotel employees, 1 30 700 |Commenced October 1: for payment of wage 

Edmonton, Alta. increases for porters as approved by the 
RWLB; unterminated. 

Laundry and dry cleaning 1 (7) 50 50 |Commenced October 6; against dismissal of 
plant workers. a worker; terminated October 6; concilia- 
Nanaimo, B.C. tion (provincial); i in favour of employer. 





i Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete ; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


WLB—Regional War Labour Board. NWLB—National War Labour Board. WLB—Western 
Labour Board. oe 

(a) 40 indirectly. (b) 190 indirectly. (c) 465 indirectly. (d) 700 indirectly. _(e) 517 

indirectly. (f) 253 indirectly. (g) 235 indirectly. (h) 1,250 indirectly. (j) 25 in- 


directly. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LAsour GAzeTTE from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the July issue; in the review of “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1942.” The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. An order under the 
Defence Regulations, effective July 25, 1940, 


provides for the settlement of disputes and the 


prevention of strikes and lockouts, as noted 


in the Lasour GazzTtTs, August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in Aug- 
ust was 137 and 10 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 147 dis- 
putes in progress during the month; 56,100 
workers were involved in the disputes in prog- 
ress during the month and the time loss was 
139,000 working days. 

Of the 137 disputes beginning in August, 29 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
49 over other wage questions; 6 on questions 
as to hours; 18 over questions as to employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 27 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
8 were sympathetic stoppages. Final settle- 
ments were reached in 123 disputes, of which 
27 were settled in favour of the workers, 77 
in favour of employers and 19 resulted in 
compromises; in 16 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


Upward Trend in Immigration to Canada 


AX upward trend in the number of immi- 
grants entering Canada was apparent in 
figures released recently by the Immigration 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. During the six months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, a total of 5,033 immigrants 
came to Canada, representing a 15 per cent 
increase over the number of persons entering 
the country during the corresponding period of 
1942, which was 4,374. 

Immigration to Canada reached its lowest 
ebb during the calendar year 1942, when only 
7,576 persons settled in the country (L.G.,, 
Feb., 1948, p. 214). This was the smallest 
figure since Confederation. The peak figure 
was reached in 1913 during which year there 
were over 400,000 immigrants to Canada. 

During the six months period under review 
the greatest number of immigrants, 2,558, was 
from the United States. From the British 
Isles there were 2,315 immigrants, an increase 
of 82-6 per cent over the 1,268 persons enter- 
ing Canada from this source during the com- 
parable period in 1942. 

An increase occurred in the number of immi- 
grants, classified as belonging to Northern 


European races, from 75 in the half-yearly 
period in 1942 to 107 in the same period in 
1943. Of this total, 77 were French, 6 Belgian, 
6 Dutch, 6 German, 5 Danish, 3 Norwegian, 
3 Swiss, and 1 Swedish. 

There were 53 immigrants in the group 
classified as “Other Races”. Of these, 22 were 
Hebrew, 5 Czech, 4 Polish, 3 Spanish, and the 
remaining 19 were of 14 different races. 

Of the total number of immigrants, 1,238 
were adult males, 2,402 were adult females, 
and 1,393 were children under eighteen. Classi- 
fied according to occupation the number was 
divided as follows: 


Males Females Children 


Farming .ooneer * 116 53 59 
L@DOUNINE 1. se ba 64 203 89 56 
Mechanics ........ Ryd 100 104 
Trading) too aes anes 163 234 74 
Mining unos. ieee 11 3 4 
Female domestic 

BOTVAIELS eattuaes selon — 220 36 
Other classes ...... 368 1,703 1,060 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WorkeErs’ In- 
TERNATIONAL UNION or AMERICA, Locay 468. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1943, 
to June 1, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, 
p. 695 and August, 1939, p. 848, with the ex- 
ception of the provision for female jobbers 
(finishers and cake wrappers) at $3.50 per day. 
The minimum weekly wage rates are unchanged 
at $34.65 for doughmen, $33.55 for ovenmen, 
$30.50 for bench hands and machine men, $26.40 
for helpers, $33.00 for shippers, $25.65 for 
checkers and bread wrappers, $18.70 for finishers 
and cake wrappers. Assistant shippers are 
raised to $30.00, finishers and cake wrappers 
(inexperienced) may receive $15.00 per week 
Se first month and the regular rate there- 
after. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontreaL, P.Q.—NationaL Breweries Lp. 
AND THE DistILtery, RectTiryineG, BREWERY, 
WINE Workers INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Locar 68. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 12, 1943, 
to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole bargaining agency 
for all employees covered by this agreement. and 


will not. discriminate against any employee be- . 


cause of union membership. 

Hours: for day work, 9 per day, 3 on Satur- 
day, a 48-hour week; for night work, 3 hours on 
Sunday night and 9 hours Monday to Friday, a 


48-hour week; for shift work, 6 shifts of 8 
hours, a 48-hour week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one half for all work over 48 per 
week. Holidays: for six statutory holidays, 
employees are to be paid. For work on these 
six holidays, for all employees whose regular 
duties do not call for work on these days, time 
and one half to be paid in addition to the 
regular pay for the holiday. Vacation: one 
week’s vacation with pay for 50 hours for all 
employees who have been in the employ of the 
company prior to October 1 of the previous 
year. 

Basic wage rates are to be those approved by 
the Regional War Labour Board. New em- 
ployees to be paid 10 cents per hour below 
basic rates for first 6 weeks, then 5 cents per 
hour below basic rates for remainder of a 
three months probationary period. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


WELLAND, ONTARIO.—JosEPH STOKES RUBBER 
Co. Lrp. anp Unrirep Evectrica, Rapto 
AND MAcHINE Workers or AMeErIcA, LOCAL 
523. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 1943 
to May 21, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the collective bargaining agency 
for all employees who are eligible. All em- 
ployees who are or who later became union 
members shall, as a condition of employment, 
remain members of the union. Both the comp- 
any and the union agree to neither will coerce 


employees because of their union membership 


or non-membership. The company. will, on re- 
quest of any employee, deduct union dues and 
turn same over to the union. i) 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
and work on holidays are payable at time and 
one half. Vacation: one week with pay for 
employees with one year’s service. Wages: It 
is agreed that there be equal pay for equal 
work, whether job is performed by a man, 
woman or boy. A wage survey to be made by 
the union and the company and the parties will 
negotiate a wage schedule. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Moose Jaw, Sask.—Swirt CaNnapian Co. Lop. 
AND Unirep PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
America, Loca 177. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 14, 
1943, to September 13, 1944, and thereafter 
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from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1942, p. 975, and October, 1942, p. 1207, 
with these exceptions: 

Hours: basic hours are 8$ per day, 9 on 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time: all time over 9 per day or 5 on Saturday 
and 50 per week, to be paid at time and one 
half; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays except when the work regularly falls 
on Sunday. Subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour‘ Board, the rate for un- 
skilled labour is 50 cents per hour for males and 
41 cents for females. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CorNWALL, ONTARIO.—CANADIAN Corrons, Lrp. 
AND THE Un?rep Trextite Workers’ Union, 
Locat No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1943, 
to April 1, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lazour GAzeErtE, October, 1942, 
p. 1208 and September, 1941, p. 1156, with these 
exceptions: 

Overtime in excess of the standard working 
day of 8 or 9 hours is payable at time and one 
quarter. Vacation: one week’s vacation with 
pay for employees with one year’s service at 
June 1; one day with pay and balance of the 
week without pay to those with less than one 
year’s service at June 1; for all others one week 
without pay. For the year 1943, the week’s 
vacation was to be the first full week in July. 
Penalties for being late for work repeatedly 
and absenteeism are loss of part of vacation 
pay. 


Toronto, Ontario—Tue Toronto, CroaK 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ 
Union, Locats 14 (Cioax Operators), 83 
(Currers) 68, 94 anp 92 (Pressmrs), 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1943, to December 31, 1945. It covers the 
manufacture for females (whether children, 
misses, Juniors or adults) of cloaks, coats, suits, 
skirts and wraps. Only union members to be 
employed; both parties agree not to discriminate 
unjustly against any employer or employee be- 
cause of their previous attitude towards strikes 
or unionism. The union label to be used. 
Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is restricted and is pay- 
able at time and one half. Wages: for oper- 
ators, piece rates to approximate $1.05 per 
hour for the lowest paid operator of the 80 
per cent group of operators engaged by an 
employer who are the highest paid of the 
operators engaged by such employer; over- 
pressers $1.05, underpressers 79 cents, trimmers 
$26.00 per week; cutters $42.00 per week (Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board); fur sewers and_ tailors 734 cents, 
finishers 58 cents; rates for special machine and 
general hands to be established. A cost of living 
onus is provided for, subject to the approval 
of the Regional War Labour Board, a_ sick 
benefit fund to be established, with contributions 
of # of one per cent of payroll by employers 
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and of + of one per cent of wages by the em- 
ployees. 

Provision is made for the division of work 
in slack periods and for the settlement of dis- 
putes. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR AND THE UNITED 
GARMENT WorKERS oF AMERICA, Locau 253. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1943, to December 31, 1943, (or 1944 if no 
notice given in 1943). Only union members 
to be employed, if available. No discrimination 
on account of union activity. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one half; 
work on four legal holidays, time and one half. 
Provision is made for division of work in slack 
periods and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THREE Rivers, GATINEAU AND TEMISKAMING, 
QuEBEC AND HAWKESBURY, ONTARIO.—CAN- 
ADIAN INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., INTsER- 
NATIONAL Fispre Boarp Lrp. (GaTINEAv), 
Masonite Co. or Canapa Lip. (GATINEAU), 
AND QUEBEC PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL oF PApPER- 
MILL UNions, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF PapERMAKERS (LocaL 163 av THREE 
Rivers, Locats 251 anp 143 at GATINEAU), 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPERMILL WORKERS (LOCAL 
163 at Turee Rivers, Loca, 142 at Gart- 
INEAU, LocaL 233 ‘TEMISKAMING - AND 
LocaL 28 at HAWKESBURY). 

The agreement for Three Rivers, Gatineau 
and Temiskaming came into effect May 1, 1940 
(L.G., Oct., 1940, Nov., 1938) with amendment 
in 1941 (L.G., Dec., 1941, p. 1559). A _ sgsup- 
plementary agreement dated December 19, 1941, 
provided for the inclusion of Local 28 of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers at Hawkesbury. An- 
other supplementary agreement, made July 16, 
1942, added local 143 of the same union as a 
party; this local represents employees of the 
International Fibre Board Ltd. and Masonite 
Company of Canada Ltd. at Gatineau. J 

A third supplementary agreement made in 
1943 provides for a vacation with pay of one 
week for employees with one year’s service. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products. 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO.—GENERAL Morors oF CANn- 
ADA Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Unirep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMER- 
1cA, Loca 222. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 12, 1943, 
for the duration of the war, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
for employees who are union members. Em- 
ployees are free to join or not to join any 
union. No discrimination to be shown by the 
Company or the union against any employee on 
account of his union membership or non-mem- 
bership. 


Hours: 9 per day, Monday to Thursday, 8 
on Friday, a 44-hour week. A ten minute rest 
period is allowed twice a day. All overtime 
including all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays is payable at time and one half. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Toronto, Ontario—JoHN INGLIS COMPANY, 
Limitep AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
America, LocaL 2900. 


Agreement, which applies to the ordnance 
division, to be in effect from August 19, 1943, 
to August 18, 1944. The company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agency for employees. 
Employees may join or refrain from joining 
the union; no discrimination against any em- 
ployee because of his union connection. The 
company recognizes union grievance committees 
and stewards. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime: 
time and one half for first four hours in any 
day and double time thereafter; time and one 
half for all work on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay per year to em- 
ployees with one year’s service. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settlement 
of grievances. 


Mepicins Hat, ALperTta—-ALBERTA FOUNDRY 
AND MacHINE Company LIMITED AND 
MepicineE Hat Munirion Workers Fep- 
ERAL Union No. 137. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 8, 1943, 
to April 7, 1944. The Company recognizes the 
union as representative of employees who are 
members of this union. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances, 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 


tion of employees and one or more employers’ 


or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or with- 
out changes as considered advisable to the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazertsz, January, 1943, page 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lasour GazETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include the 
extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of eight others, all of which are 
noted below. A request for the extension of 
a new agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at Joliette was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 30; requests for the amend- 
ment of agreements for the aluminum industry 
at Arvida, dairy employees at Quebec and 
building trades at Three Rivers were also 
gazetted October 30. 
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In addition Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official ‘Gazette during October, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees, and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties, or amending’ previous Orders in Coun- 
cil in this connection by certain other joint 
committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, ete. 


Bakers, MontTrEAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 9, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this trade (LABoUR GAZETTE, 
Oct., 1939, p. 1064; Sept., 1940, p. 970; Jan., 
OAV 7 0!) Hebi. pi) L88spaam., 1942))\p.) 210, 
March, p. 352, Apr., p. 483; May, 1943, p. 639). 
The maximum hours of work for foremen is 
reduced from 67 to 64 hours per week; any 
time in excess of 64 hours is to be paid for. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur Manuracturing Inpustry (RETAIL) 


MontTrREAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 7, and 
gazetted October 16 amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Sept., 1940, p. 971; Dec., 1941, p. 1572; Decem- 
ber, 1942, p. 1490); the amendment does not 
change the summaries published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (Corrucatep Paper) MANUFACTUR- 
ING Inpustry, ProvINcE oF QUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 9, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for the industry (LaBpour GAZETTE, 
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April, 1942, p. 483, Sept., p. 1097; Jan., 1943, 
p. 88, April, p. 490). The wages of die press 
machine operators are raised to 35 cents per 
poche during first six months and 45 cents there- 
after. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Printing TrapES (NEWS AND Jos) QUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 7, and 
gazetted October 16, extends the terms of the 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, Apr., 1940, p. 388, 
Oct., 1941, p. 183; April, 1943, p. 490, July, 
p. 989, Aug., p. 1131, Oct., p. 1881) to October 
30, 19438. 

Another Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 23, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between Le Syndicat 
Patronal de Imprimerie de Québec, Inc. (The 
Employers’ Association of the Printing Indus- 
try of Quebec) and Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec, Inc. (The 
Catholic Union of Printers and Bookbinders of 
Quebec, Inc.), the International Typographical 
Union, Local 302, the Pressmen’s Union, Local 
152, and the Bookbinders’ Union, Local 152, 
Le Syndicat Catholique des Imprimeurs de 
Rimouski et Riviére du Loup (The Catholic 
Union of Printers of Rimouski and Riviére du 
Loup) and Le Syndicat Catholique des Ouvriers 
Imprimeurs de la Beauce (The Catholic Union 
of Printing Workers of Beauce). This agree- 
ment applies to the judicial districts of Quebec, 
Beauce, Montmagny, Kamouraska, Rimouski, 
Gaspé and the parts of the districts of St. 
Francois and Arthabaska not covered by the 
agreement for printing trades in the Montreal 
District. The agreement covers both newspaper 
and job work. The agreement to be in effect 
from October 23, 1943, to October 15, 1945, 


and thereafter from year to year, subject to. 


notice. 

Hours: in judicial district of Quebec, 46 per 
week for day work (48 in certain small estab- 
lishments), 43 for night work, with overtime 
payable at time and one half; in other judicial 
districts hours are 48 per week for day work, 
45 for night work, with overtime at time and 
one quarter; double time for work on Sundays 
and holidays. Vacation: in 1944, all employees 
with one year’s service to have three days’ 
vacation with pay; in subsequent years, one 
week’s vacation with pay, except the small 
establishments who are on a 48 hours week, for 
whom vacation will be 3 days. y 

Weekly wage rates in judicial district of 
Quebec: on daily newspapers—journeymen typo- 
graphers, linotypists and monotypists $36.40, 
journeymen pressmen and stereotypers $34, all 
other journeymen $32.40; in two commercial 
offices, journeymen typographers, linotypists and 
monotypists $35.80, journeymen pressmen and 
stereotypers $33.15, all other journeymen 
$31.60; in mechanized typography and _ press 
establishments having one or more composing 
machines or using two cylinders or more, etce., 
journeymen typographers, linotypists and mono- 
typists $32.45, all other journeymen $30.80; 
shops doing bookbinding exclusively, journey- 
men $29.15; in all other establishments, all 
journeymen $24.28. Journeymen on night shifts 
to receive $2 per week over day rate. Pro- 
vision is made for apprenticeship regulations 
and wage rates. A cost of living bonus is pro- 
vided for. Foremen at least $3 per week extra. 
Wages in other judicial districts may be 20 
per cent less than in the judicial district of 
Quebec. 
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PRINTING TRADES, MontTREAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 9, extends the term of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, Aug., 1943, p. 1131, 
April, p. 490 and Jan., p. 88 and previous issues 
as noted therein) to December 31, 1943. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKERS, MontTREAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 9, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between L’Association des 
Bijoutiers de la Province de Québec, Inc. (The 
Jewellers’ Association of the Province of Que- 
bec) and Le Conseil Corporatif des Compagnons 
Horlogers de Montreal, Inc. (The Corporate 
Council of Journeymen Clockmakers of Mont- 
real, Inc.). Agreement to be in effect from 
October 9, 1943, to October 8, 1944, and applies 
to the Island of Montreal. 

Hours: 54 per week, with overtime paid pro 
rata. Minimum wage rate for journeymen 
clockmakers: $20 per week. Vacation: one 
week with pay annually to employees with one 
year’s service. Apprenticeship regulations and 
wage rates are stipulated. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


Paint INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, and 
gazetted October 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1942, p. 856, Sept., p. 1097) but does not 
change the summary as previously given. 


Service: Public Administration 


Fire FiguHtrers, QUEBEC CITy.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 9, amends the previous Order 
in Council for these workers (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Aug., 1940, p. 869, July, 1941, p. 854, and July, 
1942, p. 856). Weekly wage rates up to $27 per 
week were increased by $1; fire fighters after 
four years’ service increased from $28 to $29.50; 
all others paid weekly wage rates of $28 or over 
are increased by $2 per week; telephone and 
telegraph operators on yearly salaries are 
unchanged, but electricians salary range of 
$1,300 to $1,600 was increased to $1,500 to 
$1,800. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, MONTREAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, and 
gazetted October 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Oct., 1941, p: 1815, -Dee., p.. 1573,..J uly, 1942, 
p. 857); the amendment does not affect the 
summaries as previously given. 


BARBERS, HULL.— 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, and 
gazetted October 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Oct., 1941, p. 1816; Dec., p. 1573; Sept., 1942, 
p. 1098; March, 1943, p. 341, Oct., p. 1382) by 
making a different arrangement in the hours 
for barbers and by providing for hairdressing 
establishments closing at 1 pm. on Saturdays 
during July and August. 


Wartime Functions of Vocational Training and Bureau of 
Technical Personnel 


Address by Mr. Paul Martin, 


Minister 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the war- 

time program of the Department of La- 
bout in relation to vocational training for war 
industries and the special skills required by the 
armed services, as well as the recruitment and 
functioning of the Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel, was given in a recent address 
before the members of the Toronto Junior 
Board of Trade by Mr. Paul Martin, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. In his address Mr. 
Martin also outlines the potentialities of this 
phase of the Department’s work in the post- 
war period. The text of the address is as 
follows: 

It will be recalled that as long ago as Feb- 
ruary, 1937, I introduced a motion urging the 
Government to set up a committee of eminent 
men and women to develop a plan of national 
scholarships. At that time, I drew attention 
to the need of providing assistance to selected 
students to enable them to continue their 
studies at universities, agricultural colleges 
and technical colleges. To me, the need was 
urgent then because it was evident that the 
growing complexities of the problems con- 
fronting us made it abundantly clear that we 
needed to increase the number of trained 
men and women who would be equipped to 
serve this country. 

It is not surprising that after the outbreak 
of war one of the most urgent problems that 
faced the, Department of Labour related to 
training. 

The first manpower problem which the 
Department undertook to solve was the 
absorption into productive work of the existing 
unutilized. manpower. As the records of any 
employment service will show, however, you 
cannot fill 100 vacancies with any of the 100 
applicants on your books. The skills required 
of the applicant must satisfactorily match 
those required of the job. If they do not, 
there is a wall created between employer and 
worker which can only, be broken down by 
training. 

Toward the end of 1940, the first over-all 
estimates of the country’s manpower require- 
ments for the Armed Forces, war production 
and essential civilian production, were com- 
pleted, and these of course are being continu- 
elly revised in the light of changing conditions. 
- These estimates showed not only an obvious 


Parliamentary Assistant to the 


of Labour 


shortage of skilled workers, but a threaten- 
ing shortage of semi-skilled workers. 


Development of Program 


This led to the development of the War 
Emergency ‘Training Program; a program 
which has been so successfully grafted on to 
the administrative machinery set up for train- 
ing unemployed youth. 

As an example of fine achievement, look 
what has been done for the completely un- 
skilled or semi-skilled man: the man who dur- 
ing the depression was unemployed too long 
to retain any skill he had or to acquire any 
new skill. About 68,000 persons have been 
trained in industrial classes in the last fiscal 
year to man the thousands of machines in the 
factories making the tools of war. Forty per 
cent of those enrolled in the full-time classes 
were women and they were trained in prac- 
tically every occupation for which men were 
trained except a few of the heaviest jobs. 

Gross enrolment for all types of training 
under this war program was 132,326 during 
the past fiscal year. 


Industrial Training 


Courses for all these people eager to econ- 
tribute to the war effort were given in sheet 
metal work, electric and acetylene welding, 
machine shop practice, aircraft manufacture, 
instrument making, foundry work, pattern- 
making, industrial chemistry and as laboratory 
technicians. For the shipyards, men were 
trained as burners, caulkers, heaters, rivetters, 
pipefitters, marine electricians, loftsmen, 
welders and shipwrights. 

Arrangements were made with employers 
by field representatives of the Department for 
the sponsorship of whole classes of men and 
women, the company agreeing to employ such 
trainees on the completion of their courses. 
As a matter of fact, the supply of trainees has 
fallen off sharply in recent months both for: 
men and women, and we are beginning to 
see the bottom of this manpower pot. For- 
tunately many of the companies have reached 
peak employment and their demands have 
consequently diminished. 

These trainees are paid subsistence allow- 
ances which vary from $7 to $18 per week 
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according to circumstances, and in some cases 
these amounts are supplemented by sponsoring 
employers. Where necessary, travelling ex- 
penses of trainees to school or to employment 
are also paid, and all full-time trainees are 
covered for medical aid and permanent dis- 
ability under the Dominion Government 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Training for Armed Forces 


And what has been done to help the Armed 
Forces to train enlisted men? 

In the last fiscal year nearly 43,000 men 
were given training of various sorts. 

For the Army, men were trained to be black- 
smiths, bricklayers, carpenters, cooks, copper- 
smiths, draughtsmen, electricians, fitters and 
instrument makers. 

For the Air Force, 7,000 men who had left 
secondary school and who were deficient in 
mathematics and science, were brought up to 
the required standard and made acceptable for 
aircrew training. Over 18,000 men in the last 
fiscal year were trained as, for example, aero 
engine mechanics, air frame mechanics, radio 
mechanics and. wireless electrical mechanics. 

For the Navy, men were trained as engine 
room and electrical artificers, motor fitters, 
radio mechanics and anti-submarine artificers. 

For veterans of the present war, and at 
the request of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, vocational training has 
been provided and classes for rehabilitation 
established for over 1,200 men. Some of these 
“men were trained in industrial establishments 
and in privately-owned schools. The Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, passed last 
year, puts this Dominion-Provincial program 
on a permanent basis, and makes it a power- 
ful instrument in our postwar plans. 


Job Instruction 


Through co-operation with the War Produc- 
tion Board of the United States, the Job 
' Instructor Training Plan was made available 
for the training of men already employed in 
war factories as foremen. A little over a year 
ago, in Montreal, two representatives from 
Washington instructed a group of some 15 
educators and men loaned from industry in 
the principles of the Job Instructor Training 
Plan. These men returned to their respective 
Provinces and set up some 30 training courses 
of their own from which over 250 persons 
have now qualified as trainers of foremen and 
supervisors in their own industrial establish- 
ments. Some 17,000 supervisors have already 
received certificates, and another 5,000. will 
receive certificates before the end of the war. 
Employers are justly delighted with the success 
of this plan. 

Another part of the program to train fore- 
men and supervisors covered Job Relations 
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Training, which was commenced in November, 
1942. Four thousand certificates were issued 
up to the end of March. 

Then, as a contribution to the better utiliza- 
tion of labour and improved personnel poli- 
cies, the Government in co-operation with 
seven universities sponsored short practical 
courses in personnel management to over 500 
students. With the tremendous expansion of 
industry, executives have found it increasingly 
necessary. to delegate personnel problems to 
members of their staffs. Most of the instruc- 
tors and substantially all the students are en- 
gaged in employment and personnel work, 
and the courses have helped to broaden their 


understanding of sound principles in this field. 


They have come to think of labour relations 
in terms of human relations, and many em- 
ployers have expressed their appreciation of 
the work done by the Department. Not only 
that, but some of the American ‘instructors 
felt the course to be so worthwhile that they 
endorsed their honorariums over to the 
Dominion Government. 

A part of the peacetime youth training pro- 
gram that has been geared to meet the needs 
of war relates to Aid to Students. In order to 
maintain the supply of doctors and dentists 
for military and civilian purposes, and of 
engineers and scientists for the Armed Forces 
and war industries, the Government, in co- 
operation with most of the Provinces, has 
made loans and grants to promising university 
students who might otherwise find it impos- 
sible to complete their courses because many 
of these courses have been accelerated, leav- 
ing them little opportunity to seek remunera- 
tive employment to pay for their fees. Over 
2,000 students received such assistance last year. 
All students who received assistance signed 
an agreement that they would make their ser- 
vices available to the war effort where required, 
in the capacity for which they had been 
trained. The universities themselves have 
been helped to meet some of the additional 
costs incurred in the acceleration of courses 
in medicine and dentistry. In addition, 5,000 
openings of summer employment for under- 
graduates were collected and tabulated. 

In addition to all the measures which have 
been taken to train men and women for the 
war effort, the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Program has been continued. 

The training generally was related to the war 
effort and comprised principally agricultural 
and rural training for young men and women. 
Rural homecraft, home nursing, and steps to 
enable them to make better use of their home 
products formed the general pattern of train- 
ing for women, while training for men was 
given in farm mechanics and certain general 
and specialized types of agricultural work. 
Occupational and apprenticeship training was 
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also given in a number of Provinces and, 
in addition, classes on citizenship and physical 
education. In all, enrolment for youth train- 
ing projects in the last fiscal year exceeded 
12,000. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel 


As is known, in 1941 there was established 
the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
in co-operation with the various professional 
institutes. This was a specialized employment 
service for engineers, scientists and other pro- 
fessional technicians, set up to avert short- 
ages in and contribute to the better allocation 
of such essential personnel. 


Last December special regulations were 
passed which made it possible to fully con- 
trol such personnel, and the regulations, in 
some degree, set the pattern for the general 
manpower policy. 

Through this Bureau, the employment and 
allocation of some 9,000 male science students 
in attendance at Canadian universities is 
already controlled. A declaration has been 
secured from each student as to whether he 
wishes to volunteer as a technical officer in 
the Armed Forces, and his medical category 
has been established by standard Army medi- 
cal boards. By the end of March over a 
thousand of this year’s graduates had been 
referred to the Armed Services for considera- 
tion as potential technical officers, through the 
use of a military advisor seconded to the 
Bureau from the Department of National 
Defence. 


The Bureau now maintains a complete in- 
ventory of some 30,000 specialists in the en- 
gineering and scientific fields, and maintains 
controls necessary to see that the most effec- 
tive use is made of their technical knowledge. 


To fill in some of the details in this picture 
I propose to set out the number of persons 
who have been trained under the War Emer- 
gency Training Program in the period April 
1, 1942, to March 31, 1948. 

As indicated earlier, industrial training has 
been undertaken in vocational schools and in 
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plant schools. The enrolment of men in the 
full-time pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools was 20,675, while 5,575 men were 
trained in industry. The figures for women 
enrolled are 16,067 in vocational schools, and 
5,205 in plant schools. An interesting feature 
of this particular employment training is the 
marked increase in the number of women who 
were given a wide variety of occupational 
training. 

At the request of employers, training along 
many lines was provided for persons already 
on their payroll with a view to their upgrad- 
ing and promotion. These part-time classes 


in vocational schools drew 13,356 men and 


2,581 women, while comparable classes in in- 
dustrial plants trained 3,285 men and 744 
women. 

These figures 
civilians only. 

Training classes for the Armed Forces were 
conducted in vocational schools and. enrol- 
ments were 25,329 in R.C.A.F. classes, 13,470 
in Army classes, and 3,961 in Navy classes. 


relate to the training of 


Co-operative Administration 


The State is no magic cornucopia. To a 
great extent 1t is a mechanism of co-operation, 
and the magnificent work accomplished under 
the War Emergency Training Program has 
been made possible by the co-operative efforts 
of the Department and the Provinces. The 
Provinces have entered into agreements with 
us to provide for the use of technical and 
secondary schools. The salaries of instructors, 
supervisors, allowances and travelling expenses 
of trainees, clerical and caretaking services in 
schools, rentals of premises and advertising 
are borne by the Dominion. The Provinces 
share with the Dominion in the capital cost of 
machinery and equipment, and certain other 
provincial costs. The municipalities in most 
instances supply the shops and equipment 
of the vocational schools without charge. 

The following table is a summary of the 
total enrolments of the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program from its commencement in 1940 
to August 31 of the present year: 


ToTAL ENROLMENTS 


Wark EMERGENCY TRAINING 
from Commencement in 1940 to August 31, 1943 


Full-time Pre-employment 


Plant Schools 


Foremanship Training (already employed)..............--.- Hi; 
Rehabilitation of discharged persons ... 


Army Tradesmen 
Navy Tradesmen 


Student Aid 


Total 
Total placed in employment, 86,004 


Part-time Classes ( already. employed) eal 


6 © 68 oe © 0 © 6 6 6 © 8:0 » 86 8) S50) Cee ® 
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ROMP, Tradesmen ©. ls 0) a... 
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Men Women 

Bie Oke oat RR 74,604 25,226 
BO EEREEEN «ove 21,010 4,235 
sds Mena eee 9,644 9,287 

31,466 
OC, oe ae Rr 1,172 
APMP RAPER NE ale ic) ilstevabel siac tis 34,227 
ER. I ERE. 5,936 
STEN. a wm yore sane 51,877 
LN GUM S'S os uae eae 2,906 
MeN ee me wig te cca ee 8 272,130 
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I have outlined the scope of this co-opera- 
tive effort and the excellent work that has 
been done in taking hold of men and women 
of all classes, degrees of skill and education, 
and. of raising them to a level of efficiency 
through innumerable channels of training, so 
that their contribution to their country’s war 
effort will not only be one of enthusiastic 
co-operation but of the highest possible tech- 
nical value. 

I am sure that I do not need to appeal to 
your imagination for you to envisage the deep 
significance of this program in the period of 
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postwar re-adjustment. It is teaching us that 
some of the obstacles to full employment are 
not real obstacles, and that a partnership of 
management, of workers and of the community 
can make useful work available in time of 
peace no less tham in time of war. It means 
that as soon as industry can make its needs 
known in any detail that through co-operation 
with the Provinces and by use of machinery 
now operating smoothly we can train workers 
to fill vacancies arising in the changing eco- 
nomic structure at a rate considered impos- 
sible two or three years ago. 


Effect of “Freezing” Order on Technical Persons 


FULL account was given in the October 

Lasour GAZETTE (p. 1333) of the recent 
order in council, P.C. 6625, “freezing” workers 
employed in industries of high essentiality. 
The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
has now issued the following statement with 
respect to the effect of the order in the case 
of technical persons: 

“Technical persons have been enquiring if 
the recently announced ‘freezing’ order applies 
to them, and, therefore, a word of explanation 
seems appropriate at this time. 

“The ‘freezing’ order is am amendment to 
Part II of the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations, P.C. 246. Therefore, it 
does not legally apply to technical persons 
whose employment is controlled under the 
provisions of Part III. However, as the new 
order applying to manpower generally is in- 
tended to minimize avoidable turn-over and 
ensure that important work already underway 
is not interrupted, it is reasonable that the 
controls already existing for technical persons 
should be applied in such a way as to have a 
parallel result. 

“In effect, such control is already incorpo- 
rated in the Technical Personne] Regulations. 
Since March 23, 1943, the re-employment of 
a technical person has been subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Labour. In con- 
sidering whether approval should be granted or 
withheld for new employment of an individual, 
the Minister of Labour (acting through the 
Bureau) will subject the proposed duties to 
even closer scrutiny than has been the case 
in the past. 

“Technical persons should therefore note 
that, before considering cessation from present 


employment, it is advisable to request guid- 
ance from a Bureau Regional representative 
or from Ottawa. 


“There is also a need for closer observance 
of the regulations by employers, particularly 
Section 301 (1), which calls for notification 
‘forthwith’ when a person ascertains that he 
will be laying off or discharging a technical 
person. If a company has completed a large 
project or work is otherwise decreasing, it is not 
reasonable that they should keep a technical 
person on their payroll doing nothing. But 
it is definitely expected that each employer 
shall make every effort to plan well in advance 
as to future needs for technical staff and to 
co-operate in so planning a lay-off as to 
simplify the absorption of any technical per- 
sons concerned into other activities of high 
labour priority.” 


British trade unions, employers and educa- 
tion authorities met in Manchester recently to 
discuss apprenticeship in the engineering indus- 
try. They recommended that a national sys- 
tem of apprentice education should be 
developed and adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

It is agreed that considerable changes are 
necessary in the training of apprentices in 
engineering, and that a more uniform policy 
is necessary rather than to leave the subject 
to the initiative of certain progressive firms 
on the one hand or the indifference of many 
on the other. The uniform policy means a 
national one, and it is agreed that the subject 
should be pursued on such lines. 


War Emergency Training 


Summary of Program—Enrolment up to end of September— 
Meeting of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


ol Wie War Emergency ‘Training Program 
provides the following types of training :— 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A-F. 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 

War Emergency Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment with each province. The administra- 
tion is decentralized with a Regional Director 
in each province. Training is given in tech- 
nical schools, special training centres and in 
industrial plants. The provinces and munici- 
palities supply the shop facilities of the tech- 
nical schools to the program free of charge. 
Provincial Governments also pay certain ad- 
ministrative costs and share with the Dominion 
in the cost of machinery and equipment pur- 
chased. All other costs are paid by the 
Dominion with funds from the War Appropria- 
tion. 


Progress of Enrolment during September 


From the beginning of the program up to 
September 30, 1943, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects has been as follows:— 





Training! for IJndustry........... 179,106 
BU OTTOSAT DES Pyle oe Se rRenUnERnER ER earmmpantesae 35,149 
UNI ale Pelee il 4 be 6,342 
ae Fl Sef 8 ics eatin Sous 54,002 

Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
TPOURY CON TOLBCR) bas + de dese os mie 1,794 
University students .....0.b...5. 2,906 
279,299 


During the month, as a result of serious 
labour shortages in the industry, courses in 
butter and cheesemaking were inaugurated at 
Guelph Agricultural College and Kemptville 
Agricultural College. Similar courses will be 
undertaken in the Provinces of Quebec and 
New Brunswick. 


Meeting of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council 


During the month of September the semi- 
annual meetings of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council and related sub-committees 
were held, as a result of which specific recom- 
mendations have been made to the Minister. 
Particular reference has been made concerning 
the requirements of a permanent policy of 
Dominion assistance in apprenticeship train- 
ing and Dominion assistance to vocational 
schools in the post-war period. 

Consideration was also given to the require- 
ments of rehabilitation training of discharged 
members of the armed forces for absorption 
into various trades, as well as in an expected 
program in the development of natural re- 
sources. 

It was disclosed at the meetings that the 
number of plant schools had increased to 105, 
distributed among seven provinces. Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, director of the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch of the Department of Labour re- 
ported that the plant schools had been found 
useful in providing training that required spe- 
cialized types of equipment not available in 
technical schools. Trainees in these schools 
were all employees of the firms in whose plants 
the training courses had been set up. 


Scope of Unit Organization 


The Director stated further that: “The 
three units of Foremanship Training—Job In- 
structor, Job Relations and Job Methods 
Training, continue to be welcomed by the 
majority of employers throughout the coun- 
try and reports indicate that many concrete 
benefits have resulted in the saving of time, 
manpower and materials yet without any 
actual speeding up of the individual workers. 

“The classes of the Air Force have con- 
tinued to expand and several new ground 
trades have been added to those for which 
training had already been given. To meet an 
emergency situation, special summer accom- 
modation was made available for over 3,000 
additional trainees in educational classes for 
pre-aircrew personnel. Thanks to the response 
of the schools and the Regional Directors, it 
was possible to open these special classes on 


-two weeks’ notice.” 


Mr. Thompson also reported a slight in- 
crease in the number enrolled for rehabilita- 
tion training, carried out for the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1943 
(WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1943) 


(Subject to revision) 

















(2) 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
_ From From 
April 1/48 | At First Enrolled At End | April 1/48 In 
to of in of to September 
Sept. 30/43 | September | September | September | Sept. 30/43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes fmen................. 8,333 13726 860 1,551 5,036 736 
WOMEN sss Gua ueee 4,619 838 339 636 3,525 444 
Part-time Classes (1) MeN LoL Oa eae eee 6, 224 719 483 pO UN DMA PE ei yh RN oi 
WOMeRRE s Hers ee 1,368 55 290 BLOW pear esate wo | cteetate< cue ent 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...........--+se00- 793 226 82 201 432 82 
Totaly: ooeeyee gis Pes SR eee Laas % 3,564 2,054 3,649 8,993 1, 262 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes fmen...........+..06. 303 103 34 73 197 56 
WORIEN Gar losenreick 181 77 19. 70 87 19 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...........ececcee. 20 OD ae ieee ce 3 14 7 
ui Ba) 2:0 DUNN a SM ed i ME ANB fas ta 504 190 53 146 298 82 
NEW ERUNSWICK ; 
Pre-employment Classes berets Rs ih eed ale heb 296 65 69 95 142 24 
WODKED ae Moe aeienes 113 14 26 26 80 9 
Rehabilitation Classes—men............cece00. 24 9 2 8 7 2 
OEE ie ces 2 ae (Ste ica a ean eR 433 88 97 129 229 35 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes J/men...........0-ee0 4,124 * 863 402 745 pes 9 324 
apeiths 413 74 34 36 297 60 
Part-time Classes(). 594 SS bie. titel dponlee Oh | ele cs eae thee eee erates 6 
WOMEN sic4 Sones ees ao 22 Srl chs laters Sec st Sy [ees sees eT eetee tees ts 
Rehabilitation Classes—men.............e.0060. 250 63 28 42 139 36 
of Roy cfoW ue Deere MRE DE Rae SoA) hE Rice OL ae 5,403 1,041 464 864 2,551 420 
ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes fmen.............ee+. 2,383 414 255 401 1,851 236 
WOMENS C2 cares cattrers 2,860 513 156 370 2,282 242 
Part-time Classes (2) MEN. Meee ec 3,099 193 175 SOSIME 2 aoe OREM sisreveete ee ae 
WIODLON as cuteness pO BoM MA Le a a 270 Q4G iit cht le., BOOP SG. Beret. 
Rehabilitation Classes—men.................+. 91 22 13 21 60 13 
nh Na so1} DR UR i eA est Ua Lar ber Cl 9,381 1,142 869 1,341 4,193 491 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes ea DRE ara ata ne 433 111 42 103 174 20 
NYAC TOOLS ola Ta lye Ais ac At AER ee aM RIN RR Ie VOI EMG te I le Megat LUN Aiea ial pal a UM 
Part-time Classes(1) MEN ies MAH aly muster ateet 178 39 93 Cait Gast (S| Oe, 
(nee ee ys ec cap € Ohl CREAMER TEL eee ery ace tical Ponvetatn GBI PGE OM HORN Setanta Es| Pees ia la cain ited Pal De dN ety rn 
Rehabilitation Classes—men..............s000. 79 24 8 20 28 3 
Woy Doe a Pe Nie Me Ob 9 Tc 690 174 143 225 202 23 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes fmen...............-. 135 27 15 27 81 10 
WOMEN ea Mercia 279 35 22 35 206 19 
Part-time Classes(!) MON Leen wyee el: tite Maa UL 3 SL. as Sk | leds Meetaee 
WOMEN eM oiacnioe ces GO era EAN ear ee ete ats Le tutate Pee a era Miche: eirelalatulcle ls, | areteee oteharen si’ 5, « 
Rehabilitation Classes—men..............s008- 85 19 8 22 55 5 
Total Ae vale iu tae DA ieee 620 81 48 87 342 34 
ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes fmen...........ese00: 122 56 1 45 62 5 
WOMENS 5 3/s/ooiales cee) 278 59 43 38 188 52 
Part-time Classes—(!) fmen............0.6.. 83 13 6 aa Betnae gles og alae, ae 
WODLOM Saale wtatelatele:s: « ipo calslesateae aie cice <i PURE ale Seeders acute t  MIPAME UNI UROL c Aenea earay acl Urt ete hte Lace. e 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...............00e- 105 30 6 26 66 5 
Total heute, Ene SERED 590 158 56 125 316 62 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes fmen...............-. 537 87 42 62 414 61 
WOMEN. ssn etdeiace sc 495 66 39 61 385 43 
Part-time Classes(1) Men ee ene ee. Zeke 441 206 DOL May chic ete eee te 
Rb WOMED..........-45. 333 47 20 DOS QOS OOP aEIAS| BRS HOC Ien 
Rehabilitation Classes—men...............0... 139 49 17 52 63 11 
Totals Saini Shhh Sees eee. 8,716 690 324 732 862 115 





(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production who wish to up-grade their employees. 
; ines those graduates who, though actually placed prior to September 1, 1943, were not so reported until after Sep- 
ember 1, , 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING ComPLeTeD TRAINING 








—— From From 
April 1/48 | At First Enrolled At ee April 1/43 In 


to of in re) to September 
Sept. 30/43 | September | September | September | Sept. 30/43 


DOMINION SUMMARY 


Ae EO t oo iond ona, bio cc cick e bhas Saige Aa maine 21,992 7,058 2,125 5, 670 15,440 3,325 
TIO S Ree is ld ath os'ssie Eb as ose ts queues . 8,334 2,198 922 2,100 5,737 876 
Navy Cladea os oP tis BL eos Oe. 2,814 1,113 406 1,117 1,612 377 

BP OCOE ABN cs ins REL Oh x's Ao ota 33, 140 10,369 3,453 8, 887 22,789 4,578 





NOVA SCOTIA 





RC sacl Classeg hie iva hey aka Wil Ie Wate, 247 50 21 51 185 20 
APTI Vi OVASSOSL ene Beek tos Sree Neue a oies Meee 492 108 60 98 361 63 
NaviyiG@ lasses ie ics cciay ya te urs oun oleae reat 23 UAT) | fae a poet P 17 PN LA eee eit 

Toh acer I i eid eo A a RBA ne ALL 762 175 81 166 548 83 


NEW BRUNSWICK : 
BCE NE GS OCC" Rt EEN: SRE AE wecnts APE! 682 269 15 190 421 84 


Army: Classest er eee One de areas oe 725 256 5 224 486 112 
Navy Classes tresses tao een nab os Male eae Li Pee eee IID oe) shy ace des! avele | oacesadctee ee 1 ee 1 rr 
fica fo Hee: PI OCR UR det 2 taba ees ie fe 1,408 §25 100 414 908 196 
QUEBEC 
RG SAGE AC TASSOS I) sae an caiele Setar Nene abt eels 1,984 515 153 494 1,346 226 
ETRY OLASSCS 6s an ee ee ed cle Sah. oe 1,293 356 60 251 987 163 
NaiyiClasses Ouest hid) Un ccecuie  e alais ae 172 44 3 42 46 2 
CRotalci, Soe se See ne ee 3,449 915 216 717 2,379 391 
CNTARIO 
RG eAR LO LASSOS.. nsec atic sanre nee lo role nce ecto ike 9,996 2,970 1,368 Bnhb 6, 837 1,504 
IN TOUNE ESSE eh. Wye GCS CREDA Or, RHA 2,678 548 415 679 1,825 248 
ING viva TASSOS sites siathrntts le «ure oieiecare © else she «suet 2,283 816 369 848 1,439 315 
SPN Gea ie oh RR i ic aR I ah PK 14,957 4,334 Dag ayy 4,303 10,101 2,067 
MANITOBA 
R.C.A.F. Classes........ PUB tee tel, | trai 1,854 634 125 537 1,221 206 
ATID VAC IASSES oie a te, deNossocaloiolen sate wrsiehae wens ve aietovensvens 539 116 44 86 445 74 
eRotenl eee So eyes 2 ee Wien 2,393 750 169 623 1,666 280 
SASKATCHEWAN 
i CeAGH. Classes. scenes ole Sane Chi oe dl Ree 2,344 678 } 178 570 1, 759 286 
AED VAC ASSES eee ayers hbasioversuaneieiesoiav vores ecisliand sisi pars 447 274 29 256 191 47 
TOGA ae tay tees Sela cowie nae gael aes 2,791 952 207 826 1,950 333 
ALBERTA 
RiC APP eCrassess, Cae nis ck ce seb os « wegce eee: 2,501 894 129 473 2,076 484 
ASTIN YL CLASSES WAN etaicrti ero scictcleloieielo) Sveioveyahatel shavenatsvetatele 664 168 67 176 458 59 
Navy) Classesu ey em emu kk coats ie deecstesateret 237 156 30 157 79 29 
EL Otaliey Oper: set eeutce: a ataeie eens iets & 3,402 1,218 226 806 2,613 572 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


R.C.A.F..Classes......5..¢ ORs op ta iive letdhecdvobsteratels 2,384 1,048 136 649 1,595 515 
Army Classes. save wird dee da eicieurs abe his psa. o alefetaia 1,496 372 162 330 984 110 
INavy Classesec cons asec clin saves are Fae We Sainte 98 80h)" 4 53 45 31 

PhOtall eae ees ea ia nis eiereiatar era elaiee 3,978 1,500 302 1,032 2,624 656 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1943, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 


























TRANSFERRED TO 





ComMPLETED 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING TRAINING FINISHED 
From From From 
April 1/48 At Enrolled At April 1/48 In April 1/43} In 
to First of in nd of to to Sept. 
Sept.30/43| Sept. Sept. Sept. |Sept.30/43 Sept.30/48 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Plant Schools............... Men 5,337 1,083 575 898 3,140 610 686 19 
Women 5, 952 1,304 B lel Wt 1225 3,598 1,082 526 21 
Part-time Classes........... Men 1,315 114 203 128 1,153 189 HO il mceneee bee 
Women 690 14 272 6b 620 220 Nae pump aataen tate Ta 
PROtal sol eee cate reat 13, 294 2,515 geek 2,017 8,511 2,101 13232 40 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plant Schools) 3.2202 eee Men 180 44 62 62 82 44 SUG ICR eae 
Women 18 Dl ase eos 3 12 2 240] gree ene one 
Part-time Classes...........f/Men..... 28 1 Te al ete reteset 13 LSet eee lace ce ee lita cet 
Women 2 DA Waals MASI nas DAE eed pee ats (MARGE ta rib O eRe AGEN || Aid le iene 
Eotalimiascedicaese coerce 228 64 62 80 109 46 Sales she ere ae 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plant Schools...........000. Men 47 8 if 15 QDe bates hed es rie eee sete s llc seins els « 
Women OM aon talc hs 6 ONT cae avec acoder ae ite aree cberattiines cate meets 
Ota Sy ably sa srarerslerelerie 53 8 13 21 OB iaisic a see ST ae ec icles atSbalilvsleramrreie Ae 
QUEBEC 

Plant/Schoolsiyc vanes Men 1,822 592 117 376 509 240 BOGM Pocus sate 
Women 598 241 110 196 261 117 72 11 
Part-time Classes.........../Men 94 SA beter inert 34 (di lon eh, ws TONER eee 
Women AF ae Sin ete! aln! Sl Gcocohn on ar aati |G etatotattert bape el ane eatee ane MRL es ane aa 2A | Reet Ae 
Otel een eta. AC Nt 2,518 867 227 606 811 Sou 658 il 

ONTARIO 
Plant Schoola ven ....<.66 5% Men 3,160 435 346 423 2,458 302 57 18 
Women 4,093 902 761 835 2,939 764 25 1 
Part-time Classes........... en 1,073 55 198 66 993 nA pear rahe | OCR re ee a 
: Women 669 12 272 64 605 LOM MAEO cose Weraitiakes 
otal. ons «tots see 8,995 1,404 1,577 1,388 6,995 1,473 82 19 

MANITOBA 

Plant Schools............... (wen 70 \e TIS Usa beeen al pares A Say ak any ieee erate es Gries ew neal 
Women 783 83 140 102 203 88 362 2 
Rotalus ss ale aes esciee 810 83 140 102 218 88 371 2 

ALBERTA 
Plant'Schoolsv.. ieces seks: ee Yate aie seta oi] ie aie acevo. )s- 0 | wre/die otarece sie Tanele ooefedelsrart [lsccue nial etee eet Se eLcerpe al eatreerere retell tesla ctoveieees 
Women 204 21 22 17 81 19 TH ea wae ot 2b 
Notales oc ait ear 204 21 22 | 17 81 19 Bee 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Plant; Schools? 7s:oc0 secs eee Men 101 4 43 22 51 24 24 1 
Women 250 52 132 66 102 92 57 a 
Part-time Classes.........-. Men 120 12 5 15 104 Daerah te Pere litecie ca scale 
Women IND i Gee ctevaneeietiel we Gels met Lean oe BUG Yad RR ree Regis cl RSPR TOP a! Ning ies 
Totaly oo ania eke kees 486 68 180 103 272 118 81 8 





Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Manuals of Service Trades and Equivalents being Compiled—Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Registration—Initial and Renewal Claims— 
Claims Received for Adjudication—The Insurance Fund 


yas a prime requisite for the re-establishment 
of men and women discharged from the 
armed forces, Manuals of Service Trades and 
Civilian Equivalents are being prepared. The 
task involves considerable research and com- 
parative studies and representatives of the 
three services—Navy, Army and Air Force— 
as well as of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health and the Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, are co- 
operating wholeheartedly. Steady progress is 
being made and it is expected that the three 
volumes will be ready for use in all Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices early in 
the New Year. They will facilitate greatly 
the re-establishment in industry of all ex- 
service men and women, including handicaps. 


Claims for Benefits 


The amounts paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
April 1, 1943 to September 30, 1943, was 
$426,506.65. In this period 12,263 claims were 
received at the five regional and four district 
offices of the Commission, of which 9,299 were 
allowed, 2,738 not allowed with 226 pending. 
(See Table II.) 

An analysis of the 2,738 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers revealed the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 737 claims under 
Section 28 (i) in which the claimants had 
insufficient contributions; 141 claims under 
Section 28 (11) in which 84 claims were not 
made in the prescribed manner and 57 of the 
claimants were not unemployed; 74 claims 
under Section 28 (iii) in which 56 were not 
capable of work and 18 were not available 
for work; 79 claims under Section 43 (a) for 
loss of work due to labour disputes; 39 claims 
under Section 43 (b) (i) for refusal of offer 
of work; 11 claims under Section 43 (b) (il) 
for neglect of opportunity to work; 1 claim 
under Section 43 (b) (iii) for failure to carry 
out written directions; 1,627 claims under 
Section 43 (c) of which 173 were discharged 
because of their own misconduct and 1,454 
for voluntarily leaving without just cause; 
2 claims under Section 43 (d) for being under 
16 years of age; 27 claims under Section 43 (f) 
of which 19 were in class O contributions and 
8 for other reasons. 
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Appeals and References 


‘During the period April 1, 1943, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, there were 406 references and 85 
appeals made by claimants to Courts of 


Referees. In addition, there were ten refer- 
ences by insurance officers to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 611 cases (including 110 not 


heard at March 31, 1943), 526 had been heard, 
37 had not been heard at the end of Septem- 
ber and 48 had been withdrawn. The Courts 
of Referees allowed 124 claims and disallowed 
402. (See Table III.) 


Appeals to Umpire 


Ten claimants sought permission from the 
Chairman of the Courts of Referees to appeal 
to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) (ii). Per- 
mission was not granted in any of these cases. 
Five appeals were made by claimants or by 
associations representing claimants and two 
by insurance officers. 


Unemployment Insurance Registration 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that at November 1, 1943, 135,815 employers 
with insured employees were registered and 
2,926,444 employees had been issued with 
insurance books. 

A breakdown of employers and employees 
according to Regions in which registration took 
place is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1 


Procress of REGISTRATION AT NoOvEMBER 1, 1943 


Employers’ Insured 
Establishments Persons 

Region Registered Registered 
TEACEIIOS | sein 's' asstate ote 11,091 209,677 
Cie Ge. fds osu tenes 35,551 923,975 
CORUM. 6+ alone quae 51,617 1,144,809 
Pra mere « «4a cea Seer 24,878 379,738 
PaCinGuetes: 0's ok ee wake 12,678 268,245 
Total for Canada...... 135,815 2,926,444 


[ NOVEMBER 
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TABLE 2—REPORT OF CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1943() 


(Inclusive of claims pending on March 31, 1943) 








: Claims DIsposau or CraImMs 
ours d Received at 
Insurance Offices ae tine nt Fer vei - 
4 ces for ot . 

: Offices Adindication Allowed owed Pending 

MON GUOI Berane rs sccdetetoectoee ett (aC Se ce. Sette 1,872 1,885 1,596 242 47 
Moon teak 2). coktsk Rue Bac eine etl in a Pach HEIN conan Wat 4,883 4,911 3,707 L135 69 
FLOP OUUO TOG Ite eet tees Oe Lene re a cetera ee ha 1,925 LE Sa 1,156 641 14 
UE o\nfelat inks Plc Ses AMEE ee oe ALR eR, Sb 292 Para 192 67 “ 12 
NOY GIS ay Anes dhe Ae) ET eRe SRCMR Ie Seite Un TGS 2, 129 124 88 32 4 
Wannipen iit at A Ca een eMa UNS: CRE MSN eM 1,381 1,348 972 329 47 
Saskatoon. ws ao .clun. eae uae UE MRE os 427 443 368 U2, 3 
HUGITI ONL GTS apa bent ios Kine oe cea ces 552 536 432 91 13 
Wii COR VOR huss Cade cs ERE RL ities. ok 939 934 788 129 (We 
ORAL S ska Rane RARE BERS RNR, ROC R 12,400 12,263 9, 299 2,738 226 





() Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942, to March 81, 1948, were published 
” page 653 ae May issue of the Labour Gazette. In this and succeeding issues the figures will be cumulative for the current 
scal year only 


TABLE 3—REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


REQUESTS FROM 




















Refer- Total , rs 
ae i Ss CLAIMANTS ines by..|.. Refer- utcNot Ven. Eaiene at uy Covunrt’s Dzcision 
i Mar. 31/43] Refer- Insurancejences and| Heard drawn Tse 

Cate Subes Appeals | Officers | Appeals Allowed Llitsered 
Monetom./f 40248 1 13 VOY eines ease EAR 20 1 3 16 3 13 
Montreal........ 64 152 38 1 255 9 9 237 48 189 
Toronto: Ae ee 20 128 29 1 178 16 26 136 35 101 
Rondon ns ee enema COINS Bp hs ede hs 3 120A. ee 4 8 3 5 
North Bay...... 1 io | on he ey Sl BH ws Shea en ee ak AR 5 1 4 
Winnipeg........ 9 72 3 4 88 5 4 79 23 56 
Saskatoon....... 3 3 MO e's os. foe. LO Py Meaett; ate 1 9 3 6 
Edmonton....... 7 7 5 1 30 2 1 27 8 19 
Vancouver....... 5 Seer eterme ss nok Aw | 3 CINE | Meee ae et ON RWI ech tr aes i 9 
Motel ieee 110 406 85 10 611 ov 48 526 124 402 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


[NFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of September, as reported by em- 
ployers.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month reports from firms em- 
ploying fifteen or more employees. These 
firms represent practicaly all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business operations. 





The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 


According to data submitted by 13,934 estab- 
lishments, employing 1,870,836 men and women 
at the beginning of September, there was a 
continued increase in general industrial em- 
ployment. This total was greater by 2,294 
persons, or 0:1 per cent, than that reported 
at the beginning of August. 


The largest gain of 11,253 employees was 
recorded by manufacturing establishments, an 
increase which greatly exceeds the average at 
the beginning of September in the 22 years 
for which statistics are available, although it 
is considerably smaller than in any other Sep- 
tember since that of 1936. 


The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 186-2 as com- 
pared with 185-9 in the preceding month and 
179-3 at September 1, 1942. 


Information concerning payrolls, which is 
furnished each month by the co-operating 
firms, is incorporated in this article. The per 
capita average weekly wage in the industries 
submitting returns rose from $31.06 at August 
1, to $31.28 at the beginning of September, as 
compared with $29.29 at September 1, 1942. 


Report on employment conditions for 
October.—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of October has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 

Applications for empleyment; vacancies, 
and placements, September, 1943.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the four-week 
period September 3, to September 30, 1943, 
showed a moderate increase in business trans- 
acted when compared with the preceding 
period of five weeks duration and an outstand- 
ing gain over the month of September, 1942, 
this computation being based on the average 
number of placements recorded daily. During 
the period under review there were 260,224 
vacancies reported, 220,650 applications for 
employment and 165,885 placements effected 
in regular and casual employment. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of October, 1943, the per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members was -3 as compared with percentages 
of -4 in September and -8 in October, a year 
ago. The October figure was based on returns 
compiled from 2,331 labour organizations with 
a total membership of 473,867 persons. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1943 
| as Reported by Employers 


HERE was a further rise in general indus- 

trial employment in the Dominion at the 
beginning of September, but the increase was 
considerably smaller than at September 1 in- 
any recent year, being also substantially below 
the average at that date in the period since 
1920. The 13,934 establishments furnishing in- 
formation to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reported the employment of 1,870,836 men 
and women, as compared with 1,868,542 at 
August 1. The gain of 2,294 workers, or 0-1 
per cent, brought the index (1926=100), to 
186:2, as compared with 185-9 in the previous 


report, and 179-3 at September 1, 1942. The 
slackening in the rate of expansion at the 
date under review continues the levelling-off 
which has recently been indicated in the 
current figures of employment; this is partly 
due to shortages of labour, but in some cases 
results from changes in the type of production 
required in certain war industries. 

Since the increase in employment as a 
whole in Canada at the beginning of Septem- 
ber was less than that usually reported in the 
early autumn, the seasonally-corrected index 
number declined, falling from 180-9 at August 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1, to 179-0 at the date under review; it then 
reached the lowest point since November of 
last year. 

Manufacturing establishments showed con- 
siderably heightened activity at September 1, 
when they recorded a gain of 11,253 employees. 
Although this increase is significant, and 
greatly exceeds the average at the beginning 
of September in the 22 earlier years for which 
statistics are available, it is nevertheless con- 
siderably smaller than in any other September 
since that of 19386. The additions to the 
personnel at the date under review were fairly 
evenly dividied between the durable and non- 
durable goods divisions, with those in iron 
and steel and vegetable foods being greatest. 
On the other hand, further reductions were 
shown in chemical plants. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
the trends were mixed, that in communica- 
tions, transportation, services and trade being 
moderately upward, while the movement in 
logging, mining and construction was retro- 
gressive. The declines im logging and mining 
were contra-seasonal. 


Payrolls 


The firms co-operating in the current survey 
at. September 1 reported the disbursement of 
weekly salaries and wages totalling $58.516,943, 
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as compared with $58,044,447 at the beginning 
of August. This increase of 0-8 per cent 
exceeded that of 0-1 per cent in the personnel, 
with the result that the per capita average 
advanced, rising from $31.06 at August 1 to 
$31.28 at the beginning of September. The 
latter was the highest in the record, exceeding 
by 14 cents the previous maximum indicated 
at April 1, when employment was in smaller 
volume. At September 1, 1942, the indicated 
average was $29.29, while that at September 1, 
1941, was $26.04. 

To some extent, the increase in the salaries 
and wages reported at the date under review 
as compared with August 1 represents the 
return to a more normal level of operations in 
certain plants, following the holiday season. 
However, the latest figure was affected by 
strikes in some industries, notably coal-mining 
in Nova Scotia. 

In comparison with September 1 of last year, 
the reported aggregate payrolls showed a gain 
of 10-1 per cent, accompanying that of 3-8 
per cent in the index of employment. The 
rise in the average weekly earnings amounted 
to 6-8 per cent. Although these increases in 
the 12 months are important, it is noteworthy 
that they are not so marked as those which 
had been indicated from September 1, 1941, 
to September 1, 1942. 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Eraut LeapiInG INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate | Per Capita 


MANUFACTURING 
Index Numbers of 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls 


Payrolls Earnings Earnings 
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If the statistics for the finance group are 
included with those given above for the eight 
leading industries, the survey shows that the 
number in recorded employment at September 
1 was 1,935,341, as compared with 1,932,994 at 
August 1. The latest aggregate of weekly 
payrolls was stated as $60,526,193, considerably 
higher than the total of $60,080,084 indicated 
at August 1. The per capita average in the 
nine leading industries was $31.27, a figure 
which practically coincided with the average 
indicated in the eight leading industries for 
September 1. The average at that date in 
1942 had been $29.31. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and! payrolls for the leading indus- 
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trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the eight leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at August 1, 1943, and 
September 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original: base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
that in the pericd for which data are available, 
the number of persons in recorded employment 
in the eight leading industrial groups has 
shown an increase of 21-8 per cent, while the 
aggregate weekly payrolls of those workers 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at September 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Week- 
ly Earnings of such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at September 1 and August 
1, 1943 and September 1, 1942, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The Latest Figures are Subject to Revision.) 


Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings 
at 


Number of] Aggregate 
Geographical and |Employees|” Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls 





INDEX NUMBERS OF 
Employment Aggregate Weekly 
a Payrolls 
at at Sept. 1,] Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, wo 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 1943 1943 1942 | Sept. 1,}Aug. 1, |Sept.1,} Sept. 1,|Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PROVINCES $ : $ $ 
Maritime Provinces.. 142,249 | 4,066,628 | 28-59 | 28-23 | 26-56} 123-2 | 127-6 | 113-0 | 162-4] 166-1 139-5 
Prince Edward Isl.. 2,364 58, 835 24-89 24-93 22-80 113-6 112-9 104-5 133-2 132-5 12-2 
F Nova Scotia........ 86,581 | 2,551,948 29-47 28-67 27-46,| 125-2 133-8 116-2 165-2 171-8 144-1 
F New Brunswick.... 53,304 | 1,455,845 27-31 27-62 25-25 121-1 119-1 109-3 159-0 158-1 133-4 
Quebec.............. 590,226 |17,553,209 | 29-74] 29-58 | 27-66 | 127-6 | 127-7 | 122-6] 160-2) 159-5 144-3 
Ontario............. 756,592 |24,345,274 | 32:18 | 31:92 | 30-29} 114-9] 114-1] 113-0; 186-9] 135-0 127-5 
Prairie Provinces... . 196,713 | 5,992,660 | 30-46 | 30-30] 29-02 | 113-2} 113-1] 111-5) 132-0) 131-1 124-2 
Manitoba.......... 91,239 | 2,740,762 30-04 29-97 28-90 111-5 112-6 110-5 126-6 127-6 121-3 
Saskatchewan..... 38,182 | 1,110,922 29-10 29-10 27-63 108-1 108-9 108-9 125-9 126°8 121-0 
Alberta ia. eae 67,292 | 2,140,976 | 31-82 | 31-47] 30-00] 118-9 116-3 114-5 | 143-3 138-7 130-6 
British Columbia... 185,056 | 6,559,172 | 35-44 | 35-45 | 32-81] 147-4] 145-1] 133-0] 186-9) 184-1 159-0 
CANADA........ 1,870,836 158,516,943 | 31-28 | 31-06 | 29-29 | 121-8 | 121-6] 117-2 | 148-9] 147-7 135-5 
(b) Cit1es 
Montrealsnes2 eo os ca 290,880 | 9,038,859 | 31-07 | 31-04} 28-83 134-4 | 133-9] 123-6] 165-5 | 164-6 144-2 
Quebec City......... 39,759 | 1,110,334 | 27-86 | 27-63] 24-64 169-9 | 169-1 146-3 | 230-1 | 227-2 177-1 
MOronto wre? ehs\.5 oe 251,909 | 8,097,277 | 32-14] 31-97 | 30-00] 127-6] 125-2] 119-8] 153-5] 149-9 135-7 
Opa Wa adds tod sete 22,672 611,101 | 26-95} 27-05] 25-80] 114-0] 112-6] 108-5 | 1383-5] 1382-4 122-7 
HMamiltomiiscs: os i53% 60,106 | 1,948,006 32-41 32-60 31-70 113-7 112-6 117-8 134-0 133-6 136-0 
Windsor .423) 5 o):645 41,036 | 1,712,334 41-73 40-44 39-64 131-1 133°7 129-2 143-8 142-1 135-1 
Winnipeg, 2 Fe. ke 58,757 | 1,641,711 | 27-94 | 27-94] 27-43 114-5 | 115-5] 110-0} 126-6] 127-8 118-9 
Vancouver........... 90,612 | 3,090,355 | 34-11 | 34-60] 31-86] 178-6] 175-5] 162-8] 234-9 | 234-3 201-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing....... 1,200,408 |38,426,948 | 32-01] 31-77] 29-72] 136-8 | 135-5] 128-3 169-4 | 166-6 148-9 
Durable Co 677,068 {23,793,736 | 35-14 | 34-82] 32-95] 159-3 158-0 | 140-3 |} 200-0} 196-6 ie 
ge rao yods 504,443 113,958,897 | 27-67 | 27-51} 25-80] 117-0} 115-2 117-9 | 137-3 | 135-0 129- 
lectric Light and 
eg Ne oe 18, 897 674,315 | 35-68 | 85-82 | 34-84 99-0 99-1 100-2 | 109-6 oe righ 
DOgeine sy Pee ake 38,539 | 1,092,275 | 28-34 | 26-81] 23-03] . 81-4 86-0 93-2 | 118-2 oe ants 
Maninen ei ack ee 73,918 | 2,640,792 | 35-73 | 35-94] 35-64 89-2 89-8 94-1 101-0} 10 a Pie 
Communications..... 28, 684 860,867 | 30-01 | 28-99} 28-19} 110-5} 110-2 110-2 | 122-3 Te ft 
PS iaea peer aim aN Ts 152,065 | 5,380,187 | 35-38 | 35-63 | 34-83 121-4 | 120-7 | 110-9] 185-0] 135- 
onstruction and ; 
Maintenance....... 174-453 | 5,255,758 | 30-13 | 29-58} 28-44 99-1 103-4 | 105-0} 1381-2 ake ane 
Benvacesinaie Meneses 44,059 823,600 18-69 18-54 17-46 114-9 115-0 110-1 134-4 oe rts 
Wiraded ah fe ere eck): 158-710 | 4,036,516 | 25-43 | 25-77] 24-31 97-0 96-8 97-1 107-2 | 108- 
Hight Leading In- ; 
tistics has aeps ‘ Baie 1,870,836 |58,516,943 | 31-28 | 31-06] 29-29] 121-8 | 121-6 | 117-2] 148-9 147-7 135-5 
Winance er sack e 2 64,505 | 2,009,250 | 31-15 | 31-58 | 29-81 107-6 107-5 | 107-0} 116-4 117-9 110-7 
Total—NineLeadin ; 
Industries....... : 1,935,341 |60,526,193 | 31-27 | 31-08 | 29-31 | 121-2 | 121-0 | 116-8 | 147-6 146-5 134-4 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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are higher by 48-9 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
September 1, 1943, amounted to 21-2 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 47-6 per cent. The 
explanation given in preceding reports for 
the much greater rise in the salaries and wages 
than in the numbers employed may again be 
stated:—(1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average and, 
in addition, there is a considerable amount of 
~ overtime work, (2) the payment of a cost-of- 
living bonus to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which this allowance has been calcu- 
lated have been increased on more than one 
occasion since its institution, and (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gain experience in their work. In certain 
cases, higher wage-rates have also been granted. 

As a result of wartime conditions, there 
have been especially noteworthy advances in 
employment and payrolls in factories, in which 
the rate of expansion in the period of observa- 
tion has been decidedly greater than in the 
non-manufacturing industries; the index of 
employment in the former has risen by 36:8 
per cent from June 1, 1941, to September 1, 
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1943, and that of payrolls has advanced by 
69-4 per cent, proportions decidedly exceeding 
those elsewhere given for the eight leading 
industries. The factors stated above as in- 
fluencing the general trends have had an even 
greater effect in the case of manufacturing. 

The production of durable goods* has shown 
particularly important gains from the begin- 
ning of the record of payrolls; thus, the index 
of employment has risen by 59-3 per cent, 
while the salaries and: wages distributed by 
the co-operating employers have doubled 
between June 1, 1941, and September 1, 1943. 
Although there has more recently been a 
slackening in certain ef the non-durable godds 
industries, the index number of employment 
in this group at the date under review was 
higher by 16-5 per cent than at June 1, 1941, 
since when there has been an increase of 37°3 
per cent in the payrolls disbursed by the 
co-operating establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 





*For list of these industries, see footnote to Table II. 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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fas} banat 
m “4 n 5 38 
oo ° o 3 aq = 
—- < 5) me) de! ° ro) Q rs) Q 
2 g a |gsu] af A 8 2 2.5 3 = $ a5 
z Side juss | 2S 3 S | 36 a a 2 3 
< & DA mOrs O85 OF 3 q Ou S a = iO 
oO ay |Ans |] Aan Za es e) Ay AY = 3) < eat) 
Sept.) 1) Oa. hes LOTR Eh lO ANS a 1105) A102 Sie DIA sae mite meme 2 ore) he eae F108-7 
Sept.c 18 1998 bu, 119-1 UU ee ei) cu lee Heal eae a 115-7 119-5 12S Morera ill care apeeel eee cyaTeiete 115-5 
Sept. 119960 pe. 126-8 SOAS Ag ke RES GE ie 120-5 126-9 14923 ates]. ee ees eae 121-5 
Sept. 1, / 1980) 231), 116-6 EES LY Sle Sool Lio ee ne oS 113-6 113-6 P29 8) fcc scesen ae «| otha earn aayels 114-6 
Sept. 15,930.41. % HU SIU Deore a Re | ee A 109-81, (100- Zale 180-0) ieee eae | oe cece ileraee ts 96-6 
Sept. “15 w9sgr te. 86-0 STS Ht n Ee: os dels be. ob ole 85-3 85-1 NL Ome Tee it ck Reh Pe a Re RAE 82-8 
Sept. 11) M93ahe 88-5 Stary hs 3 eles Shy cl hss 3 RRR Rec ee ve 87-0 88-1 B00) NL a aa a ee 89-2 
Sept. 1, 1984...... OS Sa WOMLOL: Sie MP |. OL eek yu 95-4 | 193-3 a eas) GOO ln er Teh ee 96-2 
Sept. 1), 11935...) &. LODE Zot] SILO HOR ee meme, i 0S elds ke 99-3 103 > Dist: LOO* S| eee Ns ods cslee ee oho otees 108-0 
Sept. 1), a1 986) &. LOSE La ea A ieee eee Lk T ibe De 103-0} 108-1 LOTS: | Reet Oh Ab Be cs eee bat eee 109-3 
Sept. 1, 1937... .1. 123-2 135-4 87-9 133-5 140-5 124-5 125-0 109-4 100-2 128-3 110-0 121-2 
Sept. 1, 1938:... 115-1 113-2 | 112-7 | 122-2] 102-4] 118-1} 115-0] 112-2 | 100-6] 136-2] 114-2 112-0 
Sept. 1). 1939...!... 119-6 116-4 111-6 125-6 105°3 128-5 116-2 114-0 104-2 128-9 119-2 116-6 
Sept. 1, 1940...... 131-6 127-3 117-0 136-7 116-4 136-4 134-8 117-0 109-1 119-3 127-8 126-7 
Sept. 1 v194t 162-7 164-1 130-2 182-1 143-8 169-9 169-0 136-1 130-5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
Sept.) 1} 119420 0. 179-3 | 172-2} 111-9] 195-1] 147-5} 192-8] 183-0] 143-1] 187-8] 138-8] 154-0 179-4 
Jans 1s ALG4S Cg, 183-7 | 180-0 | 112-0} 194-5] 166-1] 198-7 | 187-4 | 140-7} 187-6] 131-7] 151-3 185-4 
Heb wil iar eters 181-2 | 167-4] 108-3 | 184-2] 150-1 198-7 | 186-6] 134-7 | 132-7] 121-8 | 146-5 181-4 
Mar. D1 Ae ote. 181-5 | 168-4 | 110-9} 184-8] 151-5} 198-9 | 186-4] 185-4] 133-1] 122-8] 147-5 182-4 
AE. OLS mnie Ce i 180-6 171-3 108-0 190°6 150-8 195-7 185-6 135-3 133-1 121-7 147-6 185-0 
May Leer oe ae 178-2 | 170-5} 102-3] 193-8 | 145-0] 192-1 181-8 | 1385-9] 135-0] 125-6} 144-2 186-8 
WONG. Ae eet eae 181-2 175-3 118-3 195-5 153-7 197-8 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
Joly 4 Tikone wae 183-7 | 184-7] 112-4] 203-1] 165-8 198-7 | 184-9 | 141-6 | 138-3 135-6 | 150-8 191-9 
ATi amet | Be RN Ses (ll 185-9 | 194-6*| 120-9 | 224-9*| 160-7] 200-9] 184-8] 145-1] 140-4] 138-8] 156-4 195-8 
Sept... Wa ak. ke 186-2 | 187-8 | 121-7] 210-2] 163-4] 200-7 |. 186- 145-2 | 189-0] 187-7 | 159-9 198-8 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
if as at Sept. 1, 1943} 100-0 7:6 “1 “4-6 2-9 31-6 40-4 10-5 4-9 2-0 3-6 9-9 


oo 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 


1943] 


out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
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time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used: the degree of skill’ 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course also an extremely important 
factor. 


TABLE IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 
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coer eeroeee 


1Relative Sept’ 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

Weight 1943 1943 1942 
Rinicieernisie: oie 64-2 229-9 220-7 215-6 
ae totayette 5’ aces 2-1 201-0 196-1 181-3 
ee chai ais 0-2 125-1 124-7 125-2 
Suigieretnis alates 1:5 137-8 138-8 138-6 
Sees be 0:9 125-1 125-0 127-7 
a eimai haa 3:7 126-9 125-8 124-1 
alerts 2-1 107-9 106-1 114-8 
RPE NS elite 0-5 107-5 107-6 112-2 
sic SHE 1-1 216-5 217-1 170-1 
Mares, s alse 0-1 52-4 51-8 41-8 
Be SAP 2°8 162-5 153-6 168-2 
eebevastaui staves 4-5 135-9 135-1 134-5 
bsnl seathe tes obs 2:0 126-6 126-7 127-9 
LBP siciG) «3 0-9 201°3 199-6 188-5 
siatculevite aug: acs 1:6 125°8 124-0 124-6 
BE lb eS eae ae 0:9 126-4 124-8* 128-9 
Wate elevate) Stal 7°3 157-0 156-2 166-9 
2:6 157-6 158-4 176°8 
Pid ae 1-2 113-6 115-3 127-4 
0-7 171-0 171-5 200-0 
eseelereuist.« 0-6 559-7 553-7 600-6 
Pes a 1-2 143-0 142-3 134-4 
cc Aatehchel el sxd 2°6 157-8 157-0 171-9 
Lt apalettere secre 0:9 174-8 167-9 174-5 
APN Pe ee SME te 0:5 124-4 119°5 129-9 
BSS SORE Bic 0-7 233-7 229-8 243-7 
Hee hisieatoue 4-5 670-3 676-2 725-2 
EES, 0-8 133-8 134-1 134-1 
stb eregencenst s 1-0 148-4 148-5 150-2 
seeeeisees 2-4 318-3 310-2 263-5 
o sheane alate ates 25:6 350°7 348-6 805-2 
oi ieteketeteheieeve 1-9 267-6 267°3 249-9 
ssa atetat tees 0-4 241-9 243-4 256-1 
oats 0:6 130°3 136-0 135-7 
sbefeters, Welstenecs 9-9 292-2 288-3 249-8 
A AN ia 2-4 304-5 306: 296-7 
| SRE Pa 4-8 1691-2 1667°8 1192°8 
shageisceceuatienate 2 0:3 172-6 169- 155-9 
oleate lore Si ehere “1-1 321-7 316-6 827-1 
0-7 266°8 261-0 296:6 
as 4-9 443-2 448-4 427-4 
sbeelne econ 3°6 445-5 438-6 368-9 
3) Pars: eyslletausts 0-9 217°4 215-0 204-7 
aimsrohotodseeteas 1-1 378-5 364-2 360-2 
BPS se Meese a1 128-6 136-1 147-5 
sheyaeteecaihetere 3-9 158-1 159-1 166-8 
Se See bees 1-3 93-4 92-9 90-6 
Pe eh AK es 2-0 295-6 300-8 334-9 
SL eertacere earls 0-6 166°8 166-1 165-9 
< scllbleale: stove 1-5 107-4 107-1 107-1 
4 stelinte: ehleae 3 0-4 134-4 137-3 129-8 
scala a etter ates 1-1 100-0 98-9 100-9 
wcrc eben es 8-1 120-4 119-7 110-0 
oscaluterecelotetens 2-2 172-6 171-2 159-5 
a aie ele a eevetene 4-5 105-1 105-4 95-2 
a chataeetahe cathehats 1-4 117-8 114-7 110-0 
« saehetaredely saan 9-3 138-3 144-2 146-5 
3°6 153°5 159-5 167-5 
3°5 166-1 179-6 172-9 
2-2 97-4 96-0 101-0 
2-4 196-3 196-6 188-2 
1:5 195-1 193-4 184-6 
0-9 198-4 202-0 194-3 
oa Daleteettates 8-5 152-1 151-8 152-3 
6-3 157-9 157-9 158-8 
Pie Merle - 263 137-2 136-1 135-0 
100-0 186-2 185- 179-3 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 
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The Course of Employment in the First Four 
Years of the War 


The tabulation of the statistics for Septem- 
ber 1 provides an opportunity of reviewing the 
changes in the Canadian industrial pattern 
which have resulted from the war, without 
having to make allowance for the seasonal 
movements which to a greater or lesser extent 
affect the value of comparisons of the situ- 
ation in different months of the year. 


In the first months of the war, employment 
showed only moderate gains, a relatively slow 
rate of expansion marking the initial phases 
of the transition from a peace-time to a war- 
time basis. The attainment of a more ad- 
vanced stage of industrial organization, to- 
gether with the stimulus provided by the 
disasters in Norway, the Low Countries and 
France, resulted in greatly accelerated in- 
dustrial activity from the early summer of 
1940. From May of that year to December, 
1942, the trend in recorded employment was 
almost steadily upward, the brief interruptions 
in the markedly buoyant movement being due 
in the main to seasonal causes. In this period, 
some 600,000 workers were added to the staffs 
of the co-operating employers, while approxi- 
mately 500,000 men and women enlisted in the 
armed forces, with the result that the reserve 
of unemployed workers became exhausted and 
other sources of supply were heavily drawn 
upon to furnish the required manpower. 
Among these other sources may be mentioned 
the own-account and small-employer classes, 
agricultural workers, home-makers and other 
women, adolescents, and older men and women. 
The armed services, in addition to drawing 
from most of the above reservoirs for recruits 
have of course also taken very large numbers 
of persons from their former employment in 
industry. 


Increasing shortages of labour and materials 
were reflected in a decided slackening in the 
rate of expansion in employment in the latter 
part of 1942, and more particularly in the early 
months of 1948. In the latter, indeed, the 
general trend was downward until May, in an 
unusual prolongation of the period of seasonal 
inactivity. The upward movement was re- 
sumed at June 1, but the increases in the 
personnel indicated at that and subsequent 
dates were on a scale decidedly smaller than 
those recorded in the same months in earlier 
years of the war. Such a development was 
obviously to be expected, in view of the deple- 
tion of manpower involved in the enlistment of 
over 700,000 men and women in the armed 
forces from the outbreak of hostilities to the 
latter part of 1943, and in the stupendous 
expansion in industrial employment which has 
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taken place in the same period. It is estimated 
that in the 48 months from September 1, 1939, 
to September 1, 1948, the firms furnishing 
monthly returns on employment and payrolls 
have enlarged their staffs by some 669,000 
workers. Other establishments may also have 
increased their personnel, although it is highly 
probable that recent events have, on the 
whole, reacted unfavourably upon the smaller 
businesses. 

Generally heightened activity in the four 
years in all provinces and in the eight cities for 
which monthly statistics are segregated is in- 
dicated in the report. The expansion in British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec 


has been particularly outstanding, partly a 


consequence of the industrial distributions 
existing in those provinces. This factor has 
also contributed materially to the extremely 
pronounced gains in Windsor, Quebec, Van- 
couver and Hamilton. 

Among the various industrial groups, manu- 
facturing, for very evident reasons, has 
responded most impressively to wartime de- 
mands. In the period from September 1, 
1939, the number in recorded employment has 
almost doubled, while that in the production of 
durable goods has increased by practically 189 
per cent. In the class of non-durable goods, 
the index of employment shows a rise of 
only 44 per cent, the labour stringency par- 
ticularly affecting activity among the light 
manufacturing industries engaged on~ other 
than war work. In almost all cases, the rates 
of expansion from 1939 to 1940, from 1940 to 
1941, and from 1941 to 1942, exceeded those 
indicated in the period from September 1, 1942, 
to September 1, 1948. This is a result not 
only of shortages of labour and supplies, but 
is also due to some extent to revisions in pro- 
duction requirements associated with the 
changing conditions of the war. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
the increases in employment since the outbreak 
of hostilities have generally been more 
moderate than those in manufacturing. Al- 
though there have been important gains in 
logging from September 1, 1939, that industry 
is nevertheless experiencing an acute shortage 
of labour. This situation is also reflected in 
the data for mining, in which the lack of 
workers is particularly serious; despite greatly 
increased demand for coal and for various 
metals and minerals required in the war effort, 
employment in these industries was in smaller 
volume at September 1, 1943, than when the 
war broke out. 

The growth of employment in communica- 
tions and transportation in the last four years 
has been considerable; in the J utter, the index 
at September 1, 1943, reached its highest point 
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in the record of 23 years. The expansion in 
trade and services has also been noteworthy. 
In these two, the widespread replacement of 
men by female workers has helped the situ- 
ation, while the use of part-time employees 
has also assumed increasing importance. 

In construction, employment generally has 
been curtailed during the war, despite the 
many large defence projects undertaken. 
However, shortages of labour and materials 
have had a marked effect upon normal con- 
struction activities. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
turing showed further expansion at September 
1, in a seasonal movement which exceeded 
the average from August 1 to September 1, in 
pre-war years. The increase was, however, the 
smallest at the beginning of September in the 
period since 1936. The distribution of the 
gains also differed from the normal, a repeti- 
tion of the situation indicated at the same 
date in 1942; the increases in the durable goods 
group were considerably above normal, while 
those in the production of non-durable goods 
were less than usual for the season. In both 
divisions, however, the latest advances were 
smaller than in the early autumn of last year. 

Information was furnished by 7,790 manu- 
‘facturers, whose staffs aggregated 1,200,408, as 
compared with 1,189,155 at August 1. The in- 
crease amounted to 11,253, or 0-9 per cent. 
The sums disbursed in weekly payrolls rose 
from $37,779,310 at the beginning of August, 
to $38,426,948 at September 1; the difference 
was $647,638, or 1-7 per cent. The relatively 
greater percentage advance in the salaries and 
wages than in the number of employees was 
partly due to a resumption of operations on a 
more normal scale following vacations in a 
number of plants. 

The index number of employment in manu- 
facturing at the date under review stood at 
229-9 per cent of the 1926 average, a new 
maximum. The August 1 figure was 227-7, 
while that at. September 1 of last year was 
215-6. Since the latest increase over the pre- 
ceding month was larger than normal, the 
seasonally-adjusted index showed a further up- 
ward movement, rising from 222-7 at August 
1 to 223-5 at the beginning of September. 

The greatest expansion in employment at 
the date under review took place in iron and 
steel and vegetable food factories; in the 
latter, however, the gain was considerably 
below average for the season. Large advances 
were also indicated in electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal, animal food, lumber, pulp and 
paper, tobacco, textile and miscellaneous 
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manufactured products plants. On the other 
hand, reductions were shown in the chemical 
division for the fifth successive month. 


The persons in recorded employment in 
manufacturing establishments at Sepetmber 1 
received the sum of $38,426,948 for services 
rendered during the week preceding, as com- 
pared with $37,779,310 reported at August 1. 
The former amount represented a pay en- 
velope of $32.01 for the average worker, com- 
paring favourably with the August 1 average 
of $31.77, and also with that of $29.72 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. 


Based on the weekly salaries and wages paid 
by the co-operating establishments on or about 
June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the index of 
payrolls at September 1, 1943, stood at 169-4, 
as compared with 166-6 at August 1, 1943, and 
148-5 at September 1, 1942. The increase of 
14-1 per cent in the reported payrolls at the 
date under review as compared with twelve 
months earlier, considerably exceeds that of 
6-6 per cent in the number of persons em- 
ployed by the co-operating manufacturers. 
The reasons for the disparity in the rates of 
gain have already been given. In the manu- 
facturing industries, the upgrading of employ- 
ees as they acquire experience is of especial 
and increasing importance, tending to offset 
the effect of the large scale dilution of labour 
consequent upon the shortage of workers which 
has become acute with the development of 
the war effort. As has previously been pointed 
out, the changing industrial distribution of 
the wage-earners in recorded employment has 
also contributed materially to the relatively 
greater gain in payrolls, there being a growing 
proportion of workers in the more highly-paid 
heavy industries. At September 1, 1943, such 
industries provided work for 57-3 per cent of 
all those engaged in manufacturing, exclusive 
of electric light and power, while at June 1, 
1941, the proportion was 50°6 per cent. The 
effect of this change in distribution is empha- 
sized by the fact that the latest per capita 
average earnings of persons engaged in these 
classes stood at $35.14, an amount which was 
higher by $7.11 than at June 1, 1941, while in 
the light manufacturing industries the Septem- 
ber 1 average, standing at $27.67, has risen by 
only $4.30 in the 27 months. 


From the institution of the payroll statistics 
early in 1941, there have been extremely 
marked advances in salaries and wages dis- 
tributed to persons employed in the chemical, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, miscel- 
laneous manufactured product, electrical ap- 
paratus and tobacco industries. The advances 
in those industries have been accompanied 
by noteworthy, though relatively smaller 
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gains in employment. In practically every 
case, and notably in the industries just men- 
tioned, the per capita average earnings in 
the various branches of manufacturing were 
zonsiderably higher at the date under review 
than at September 1, 1942. 

Many factors contribute to the differences 
found in the average weekly earnings in the 
various industries. Prominent among these 
is the sex distribution of workers in the 
various industries, a factor which is associated 
with that of age, the women workers, in 
general, tending to belong in the younger age 
groups, where earnings normally are less than 
among more experienced employees. The 
presence or absence of overtime work also 
substantially affects the per capita average 
earnings. 


Logging—There was a contra-seasonal de- 
crease in employment in the bush at the 
beginning of September, when data were 
received from 499 firms having 38,539 em- 
ployees, as compared with 40,737 in their last 
report. Employment generally was quieter 
than at the beginning of September, 1942, 
there being a falling-off of 12-7 per cent in 
the index, which stood at 128-8 at the date 
under review. The reported weekly payrolls, 
at $1,092,275, were practically the same as 
at August 1, 1948, while the latest index 
was higher by 2-9 per cent than at Septem- 
ber 1, 1942. 

The per capita average earnings at the 
date under review were $28.34, as compared 
with $26.81 paid on or about August 1. The 
figure at September 1 of last autumn was 
$23.03. As has previously been stated, the 
statistics of aggregate and per capita average 
earnings in logging do not include the value 
of board and lodging, frequently a part of the 
remuneration of workers engaged in bush opera- 
tions. The high labour turnover in many 
camps is also an important factor in lowering 
the reported earnings; these differ greatly 
in various parts of the country, the average 
in British Columbia being decidedly higher 
than in any other province. 


Mining.—Continued curtailment of min- 
ing operations was reported at September 1; 
the 474 employers then ‘furnishing informa- 
tion had a combined working force of 73,918 
persons, 486 fewer than ‘at the beginning of 
August. The decline took place in the metal- 
le ore division, while the mining of coal 
and of other non-metallic minerals absorbed 
slightly larger numbers of workers. The index 
of employment in the mining group at Sep- 
tember 1 was 158-1, as compared with 166-8 
at the same date in 1942. This was a decline 
of 5-2 per cent. 
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The payrolls reported at the latest date 
amounted to $2,640,792, as compared with 
$2,674,406 in the preceding period of observa- 
tion. The falling-off of 1-3 per cent partly — 
reflected loss of working time due to industrial 
disputes in the coal fields. The per capita 
average earnings were rather lower, falling from 
$35.94 at August 1, to $35.73 at the beginning 
of September; at the same date in 1942, the 
figure had been $35.64. 


Communications —Slight improvement of 
a seasonal character was recorded in the com- 
munication group as a whole at September 1. 
The increase, which was rather smaller than 
usual for the time of year, took place in the 
telephone division, telegraphs releasing some 
employees. The reported staffs included 28,684 
men and women, whose weekly payrolls 
amounted to $860,867. At August 1, the in- 
dicated workers numbers 28,620, and their 
earnings were given as $829,749. The increase 
in employment was 0:2 per cent and, partly 
as a result of wage-adjustments, that in 
salaries and wages was 38:8 per cent. The 
per capita average rose from $28.99 at 
August 1, to $30.01 at the first of September, 
as compared with $28.19 at the same date of 
last year. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the latest index of employment was 107-4; 
this was fractionally higher than the Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, figure. The index number of 
payrolls has risen in the twelve months by 
6-7 per cent. 


Transportation—There was a further ad- 
vance in transportation as a whole; street 
railway operation, cartage and storage, and 
shipping and stevedoring were more active, 
but employment in steam railway operation 
was somewhat quieter. The general gain in 
the group was seasonal. Employment reached 
a new all-time maximum at September 1, when 
the index stood at 120°4, as compared with 
110-0 at September 1, 1942. The staffs of the 
592 firms and branches furnishing returns 
totalled 152,065, as compared with 151,223 at 
August 1. The weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed at September 1 were given as 
$5,380,187, a sum which was 0-1 per cent lower 
than the August 1 payroll of $5,387,731. The 
per capita average weekly earnings fell from 
$35.63 at August 1, to $35.38 at the date under 
review, as compared with $34.83 at-September 
1, 1942. Since then, there has been an increase 
of 9-5 per cent in employment, andi of 10-7 
per cent in the index of aggregate payrolls in 
transportation. 


Constructton and Maintenance showed a 
seasonal decline, which substantially exceeded 
the average at September 1 according to the 
experience of the years since 1920. Railway 
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work was rather brisker, but building and 
highway construction and maintenance released 
employees. Statistics were tabulated from 
1,554 contractors with a total working force 
of 174.453. as compared with 181,971 at August 
1. This was a decrease of 7.518 employees, or 
4-1 per cent. The reported weekly payrolls 
were lower by 2-4 per cent. The latest aggre- 
gate was $5,255.758, as compared with $3,382.487 
in the last report. The per capita average 
earnings rose from $29.58 paid at August 1, to 
$30.13 at the date under review; those at 
September 1, 1942, were $28.44. 


The index of employment in construction 
was lower than at the beginning of September 
of last year, when it stood at 146-5, as com- 
pared with the latest figure of 188-3. This 
decline of 5-6 per cent was accompanied by 
an insignificant decrease in the indicated 
payrolls. 


Services—Little general change was noted 
in services at September 1, when the 642 co- 
operating establishments reported 44.059 men 
and women on their payrolls, as compared with 
44.038 in the preceding month. There was an 
increase in the salaries and wages disbursed 
at the beginning of September; these aggre- 
gated $823,600, while the August 1 total was 
$816.281. 


As compared with September 1, 1942, there 
was a guin of 4:3 per cent in employment at 
the date under review, when the increase in 
the reported payrolls in the same comparison 
amounted to 11-9 per cent. The per capita 
average earnings, at $18.69 at the beginning 
of September, were higher by 15 cents than at 
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August 1. At September 1, 1942, the average 
had been $17.46. Attention must be drawn to 
the fact that in hotels and restaurants, as in 
logging, many of those employed receive board 
and lodging as part of their remuneration; 


the former division constituted some 63 per 


cent of the total reported in the service divi- 
sion as a whole at the beginning of September. 


Trade—There was a further small advance 
in employment in trading establishments at 
September 1, when the gain approximated the 
average for the time of year. A personnel of 
158,710 was reported by the 2,325 co-operating 
emplovers, who had had 158,394 employees at 
the first of August. The payrolls disbursed 
by these firms, however, were lower, falling 
from $4.082,191 at that date, to $4,036.516 at 
September 1. The latest average per employee 
was $25.43, as compared with $25.77 at August 
1, and $24.31 at September 1 of last year. 
Since then, the index number of employment 
in trade has slightly declined, but that of 
payrolls has risen by three per cent. 


Financial Institutions.—Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 756 banks,.trust companies, insur- 
ance companies and other financial institutions, 
whose staffs aggregated 64,505, an increase of 
53 from August 1. The salaries and wages 
paid these employees amounted to $2.009,250, 
giving a per capita weekly average of $31.15, 
as compared with $81.58 in the last report, 
and $29.31 at September 1, 1942. In the inter- 
vening 12 months, the number employed in 
the co-operating financial institutions has 
advanced by 0:6 per cent, while the index 
number of payrolls has gained by 5:1 per cent. 


Report on Employment Conditions for October, 1943 


ITE following summary of employment 
condilions for the month of October has 
been prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 
The Dominion-wide manpower picture for 
October reflected the fluctuation in labour 
needs caused by the change-over from summer 
occupations to those of fall and winter. 
Industry had become adjusted to the loss 
of assistance occasioned by the reopening of 
schools and universities, and was balancing 
this loss by the recruitment to essential war 
industries of agricultural workers now finished 
with their harvesting. The help of members 
of the armed forces had been of material 
value in areas where the bringing in of crops 
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was of primary importance, and the antici- 
pated return to Canada of several thousand 
members of the Canadian Torestry Corps 
promised to relieve the pressure of drastic 
labour shortage in the logging industry. 

The shipbuilding lay-offs had proved dis- 
appointing to those employers who looked 
for added workers from this source, but the 
recent freezing order was already proving 
beneficial in curtailing labour turnover, and 
the constantly increasing employment of 
women in essential industry was another 
ameliorating factor. While the over-all labour 
shortage threatened to continue indefinitely, 
industry as a whole was striving to carry on 
as effectively as possible with the manpower 
at its command. 
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Maritime Region 


Agriculture—The agricultural season was 
drawing to a close in the maritime region. The 
apple and potato crops, delayed by wet 
weather, were almost completed. Fifty men 
were secured from the province of Quebec to 
assist in the potato harvesting, and 300 soldiers 
worked in Carleton and Victoria counties 
under the Army Farm Duty plan. It was anti- 
cipated that much of the assistance used in 
picking would be required, at the close of the 
harvest, to grade, ship and build containers for 
the movement of the potatoes. 

In Prince Edward Island, approximately 
one-tenth of the potato crop was still in the 
ground, and in the Saint John River valley, 
five per cent (nearly 500.000 bushels) was yet 
to be dug. Another week of fine weather, 
without frost, was needed to complete the 
digging of this crop, which promised far to 
exceed in value any harvest of previous years. 
Owing to adverse weather conditions, seven 
to ten days of fine weather was necessary to 
complete apple-packing in Nova Scotia. Fall 
ploughing was well under way throughout the 
region, and many men were already being 
released to other industries. 


Fishing —The fishing season was practically 
ended, and many fishermen were seeking em- 
ployment ashore. With the exception of smelt 
fishing, for which there had been a few tem- 
porary releases from industry, fishing would 
be over by the middle of November. The 
fish plants in the region were carrying on, 
with very few requests for workers except at 
St. Stephen, where there was a slight shortage 
of labour. 

Logging—In the maritime region, the log- 
ging industry registered the same drastic 
labour shortage which was on record from 
coast to coast. The situation was regarded 
as definitely serious, but it was expected that 
the release of 600 soldiers from the Forestry 
Corps overseas, for woods operations in the 
region, would materially alleviate the diffi- 
culty and the close of the fishing season was 
another helpful factor. A number of lumber 
operators had been given permission to send 
their own canvassers to recruit men in re- 
stricted areas. At Campbellton, a contract 
for 4,000 cords of fuelwood was being given 
by the municipality, in order to relieve the 
critical fuel situation; temporary camps to 
accommodate the woodcutters were being 
erected, and operations would continue as long 
as the road was open for trucking. 


Mining—The coal mining situation in the 
region showed little change. Absenteeism con- 
tinued at the same high level, presenting a 
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problem for which no solution has yet been 
found. To speed up the transfer of soldier 
miners, four interviewing officers were des- 
patched from the regional office to cover the 
military camps throughout the Maritimes for 
the purpose of contacting every ex-miner, 
impressing on him the seriousness of the 
situation and persuading him to return to the 
coal mines. As a result, 125 men had already 
been procured. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field 
there was a continued definite shortage of 
labour, especially in the shipbuilding industry. 
At Halifax, all types of skilled help were 
required, and semiskilled workers were also at 
a premium. H.M.C. Dockyard had orders on. 
file for at least 200 unskilled labourers, and 
the Halifax shipyards were in like need of 
skilled, semiskilled and unskilled workers. It 
was hoped that shortages might be alleviated 
when the Industrial Mobilization Survey got 
under way in this region. 

The recent freezing order was having the 
desired effect insofar as the aircraft industry 
was concerned, but there was still a great de- 
mand for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
labour, with no local supply available. All 
men who could possibly be transferred under 
the Compulsory Transfer Orders were being 
moved to that industry, and to shipbuilding. 

Amherst reported that help was available 
except in the aircraft industry, but at Halifax 
all types of labour were urgently needed for 
high priority industries. At Newcastle the 
completion of sawmill operations was releas- 
ing many workers for lumbering, but New 
Glasgow and Saint John were unanimous in 
their need for skilled labour; some applicants 
were being found in the female division, and 
older men and boys were also being pressed 
into service. 


Construction—Construction’s crying need 
was for carpenters, but common labourers 
were also in great demand. It was anticipated 
that this need would soon diminish, as the 
present acute shortage was due to increased 
efforts of various construction companies to 
complete their contracts before winter sets in. 
Moncton reported an acute shortage of skilled 
masons for local construction projects, and 
was also unable to fill the heavy demand for 
skilled labourers and carpenters for a new 
hangar under erection for the T.C.A. All 
construction jobs throughout the region were 
proceeding behind schedule, owing to the lack 
of labourers and general tradesmen, although 
at Halifax the use of men when not needed in 
the Longshoremen’s Labour Pool was of ma- 
terial benefit. i 
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Quebec Region 


Agriculture —With a few exceptions, such as 
the Rouyn and Riviére du Loup areas, agri- 
cultural work (even including the fall plough- 
ing) was completed, and wherever possible 
farmers had been referred to woods operations 
and meat packing plants, or, if unable to leave 
their farms, to work in local war industries. 
The only demand for farm labour was for a 
few year-round agricultural assistants. 


Logging—The winding up of the harvest 
was a boon to the logging industry, where 
thousands of men were still required. In the 
case of the larger companies fuelwood con- 
tracts were superseding pulpwood cutting, with 
the result that the pulpwood industry, already 
far behind last year’s quota, was still further 
handicapped. The new system of recruiting 
loggers, whereby field men were sent out 
through the region, had been put into effect, 
and results were expected shortly. The release 
of farmers from their summer duties was also 
advantageous, but the over-all shortage re- 
mained definitely disturbing. 

At Dclbeau, about 1800 loggers were 
‘urgently required, with few applications on 
file; at Chicoutimi, there were 1,425 vacancies 
reported, and practically no applicants; at 
Matane, 1500 men were required for log 
Operations, and 2,000 for pulpwood cutting, 
with few applicants; at Val d'Or, approxi- 
mately 500 more men were needed for fuel- 
wood cutting and 1,000 for pulpwood cutting; 
-at Campbell’s Bay over 1,200 men were still 
in demand, with many labourers available 
refusing to go into the bush. 


Mining—Although mining was feeling the 
pinch of the labour shortage in its lack of 
underground workers, the base metal mines 
were operating satisfactorily in the Quebec 
region, except at Rouyn, where 600 experienced 
men could be readily absorbed, husky smelter 
men especially. 


Manufacturing —While agriculture and log- 
ging have seasonal labour difficulties, manu- 
facturing presents a year-round manpower 
problem in the Quebec region. The aluminum 
industry seemed quite capable of filling its 
small requirements, but labourers were scarce 
at Asbestos and Chicoutimi, for the arsenals 
at Quebec and for Montreal’s essential fac- 
tories and foundries. Machinists also were 
in heavy demand in Montreal, as were semi- 
skilled workers for the aircraft industry, and 
women for shell filling plants, while at Valley- 
field both men and women were needed for 
the smokeless powder works. 

Reports regarding the shipyards again varied 
as to labour requirements. Quebec and Lévis 
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required experienced tradesmen, and Sorel 
heavy labourers, but Montreal was laying off 
welders, shipwrights, riveters and other skilled 
tradesmen. In the Montreal area flour mills, 
food manufacturers and food warehouses were 
feeling the labour shortage acutely, although 
the situation in the packing plants had eased 
somewhat with the referral of men from 
surrounding districts. 

The disturbing logging situation of necessity 
was reflected in the pulp and paper industry, 
which suffered not alone from lack of workers, 
but also from an insufficient supply of 
pulpwood. 

There was a general shortage of skilled 
machine operators in the textile mills of the 
region, especially at St. Jean and Montreal, 
but the freezing order had benefited the 
clothing industry in general to some extent. 


Construction —With the approach of winter, 
there was an increased demand for construction 
labourers and carpenters at Montreal, St. Jean 
and Ste. Hyacinthe, but very few men were 
available, or interested in outside work. At 
Chicoutimi, where there was much activity on 
the Arvida construction works, an effort was 
being made to fill large orders by transfers 
from completed projects, but with little result: 
500 labourers in all were urgently and imme- 
diately needed. 

Sherbrooke reported a shortage of qualified 
men in all trades, with the few experienced 
applicants referred to A and B priority indus- 
tries. In smaller places, where highway pro- 
jects comprise the major construction under- 
takings, manpower requirements were usually 
filled by local farmers when orders were not 
large. 

Ontario Region 


Agriculture. — The labour requirements of 
agriculture throughout the Ontario region had, 
on the whole, been adequately met. Corn- 
picking machines solved one part of the man- 
power problem, and the migration of workers 
from the tobacco and tomato harvesting areas 
met the demands of beet harvesting. Apple 
picking and packing, and fall ploughing— 
retarded by heavy rains—would mark the 
conclusion of the season. The sole labour 
demand was for the occasional permanent 
farm hand. Farmers were applying for permits 
for winter occupation, and along with the men 
returning from the western harvest, they were 
being referred to the bush or to war industry. 


Logging—In common with other regions, 
Ontario was unable to cope successfully with 
the demands of logging. At the height of the 
fuelwood and pulpwood cutting season, the 
labour shortage had assumed proportions which 
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the recruiting of agricultural aid only partially 
reduced. At Bracebridge about 1.000 men 
would be needed to bring operations to 
capacity production; Pembroke‘was still short 
some 800 men and Kapuskasing had filed 
orders for 480 logmakers and 1,540 other bush- 
men, of whom only 82 were presently avail- 
able. Local contracts were held up because of 
this extreme shortage, and a canvass of the 
entire area for additional workers had had 
discouragingly small results. 

Perth had circularized the farmers returning 
from the western harvesting, informing them 
of the shortage of wood cutters, and was 
hoping by this means to meet the local demand 
shortly. Throughout the entire region logging 
camps were running under the serious handi- 
cap of labour shortages, mounting as high as 
50 per cent at Sudbury and 75 per cent in a 
number of other limits. 


Mining—Mining, too, was handicapped by 
a scarcity of workers. Underground labour 
was urgently needed at Sudbury: experience 
was not essential but physical fitness was 
imperative for this work. General labourers 
of good physique were still in demand at the 
Soo, and women would be engaged in the ratio 
of one to every two men. The lime quarries 
in Ingersoll were continuingly short of 
men, but no workers were available for this 
type of work; men brought in from outside 
would only remain a short time before becom- 
ing dissatisfied. A new mica plant was shortly 
to open at North Bay, but here there was a 
good waiting list of female applicants. At 
Timmins the need for gold miners was acute, 
as the mines there had reached the lowest 
percentage of workers with which they were 
enabled to operate without loss. 


Manufacturing —The diversion of farmers to 
essential industries had somewhat alleviated 
the labour deficiencies insofar as manufactur- 
ing was concerned, but the consensus of 
reports still recorded an over-all shortage of 
manpower. However, employers in general 
seemed to accept the fact that workers were 
not available in large numbers: plants had 
given up the hope of staff increase, and were 
adjusting their production aims to fit their 
present employees, rather than make the 
changes required to use more female help. 
This acceptance of existing labour conditions 
was reflected in the steady drop in orders for 
male help. i 

The forced curtailment of logging operations 
had a resulting unfortunate effect on the out- 
put of the pulp and paper industry. At Sault 
Ste. Marie one of the plants, far short of its 
quota of loggers, had been forced to lay off 
some 60 men, who were for the most part 
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absorbed into other lines of employment. In 
the paper mills at Kapuskasing female workers 
were even replacing males as woodyard lab- 
ourers, and various pulp and paper. plants 
were taking on women to fill a drastic shortage 
of labour for barker operations. 

Heavy demands for all types of skilled and 
semi-skilled labour continued in the iron and 
steel industry, with a definite shortage of 
applicants for the work. Brantford was among 
the most needy of the manufacturing centres, 
and Ixingston still had large requirements, 
with its total needs for industry amounting 
to about 500 men and 300 women labourers 
and helpers. Chemical manufacturing plants 
at Brantford and Niagara Falls were likewise 
greatly understaffed. At Midland skilled 
tradesmen—welders, pipefittegs, electricians— 
were needed immediately in the local ship- 
yards in order to get a corvette out before the 
freeze-up. 

In Peterborough all factories engaged in war 
work were running on two or three shifts a 
day, with a reported shortage of toolmakers, 
mechanics, and other skilled workers, as well 
as unskilled labour, textile workers and tanner 
help. On the other hand, slackness in Guelph’s 
war industries had made possible a consider- 
able number of placements in non-essential 
industries where the need was urgent, and in 
London one industrial concern had laid off 350 
workers, 50 per cent of whom were men, and 
all of whom were being readily absorbed as 
factory workers. 


Construction—The greatest problem in the 
construction industry was to obtain labourers 
and carpenters: the continued open weather 
accounted for the continuing steady request, 
but the few men who were presently becoming 
available demanded factory jobs for the winter 
months. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—The end of October brought 
the harvesting in the prairie provinces to a 
successful conclusion. Threshing, ploughing 
and spring seeding were practically concluded, 
and as the season drew to a close agriculture 
was releasing many of its workers for transfer 
to other essential industries. These men were 
being referred to packing plants, coal and base 
metal mines, logging and pulpwood camps, etc. 

Agriculture’s only unfilled requirements were 
for a few dairy workers, and a larger number 
(in some cases, married couples) for fall and 
Winter chore work: these vacancies remained 
empty, largely owing to the low wages offered. 


Fishing, Ilunting and Trapping. — These 
vitally important seasonal industries in the 
Fort Frances area seemed to present no labour 
difficulties. All fishermen would be active 
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until the freeze-up, and the annual spawning 
operations of the Department of Game and 
Fisheries were adequately supplied with men. 
About the same number of trappers as form- 
erly were available for the opening trapping 
season, and there were plenty of guides, mostly 
Indians, available for the hunting season. 

Logging. —In the prairie region as elsewhere, 
logging requirements caused the greatest con- 
cern to lumbermen and the employment ser- 
vice alike. Pulpwood cutting had been 
neglected because of the urgency of the fuel- 
wood problem, with a resultant serious short- 
age which, if not remedied, would drastically 
curtail paper production. 

The heavy demand for fuelwood cutters 
continued: as the quota for each district was 
filled, by the end of October, cutters would 
be transferred over to sawlog and pulpwood 
cutting. The close of the agricultural season 
brought some relief to the logging situation, 
but the over-all shortage of workers was 
grave. At Fort Frances members of the 17th 
Forestry Corps had arrived from Scotland, 
but their disposition was not as yet known. 
A record of 324 vacancies at Edson, 300 at 
Yorkton and several hundred at Kenora, told 
its own story of dire labour need. A requisi- 
tion for war prisoners to work in an essential 
logging camp had, thus far, brought no results. 


Labour was also still urgently needed in prop ~ 


and bush camps in Alberta: this is all-year 
work, due to the contract demand of mine 
timber supplies. 


Mining—Miuning, too, continued to feel the 
pinch of labour shortage. Some slight im- 
provement was reported, due to farmers 
accepting seasonal employment at the close 
of their agricultural duties: a number of these 
held certificates, but Blairmore, Estevan, Leth- 
bridge and other coal fields were unanimous 
in their appeal for certified miners. The 
housing situation was the most serious draw- 
back to employment in this industry: the 
production of coal could be substantially in- 
creased if living accommodation were avail- 
able. The strike of 6,500 miners at the close 
of the month brought production to a halt for 
the time being. 

The labour requirements of the metal region 
were beyond possibility of supply. The ab- 
sorption of agricultural workers was affording 
some relief, but orders were out of all pro- 
portion to the applicants available. There 
was a steady demand for workers in the oil 
wells, but these were very difficult to obtain. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field, 
while an over-all shortage of labour still 
prevailed, the immediate problem was the 
demand of the packing plants. Every effort 
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was being made to satisfy their demands, and 
during the latter part of the month it was 
reported that Regina’s meat packing plants 
were adequately supplied with workers, and 
whenever possible applicants were being trans- 
ferred to Manitoba, where a lack of man- 
power was still unsatisfied. 

At Port Arthur skilled and unskilled) men 
were still urgently needed in the shipbuilding 
yards, as well as in grain elevators and other 
high priority industries. Fort William’s im- 
mediate demand was for aircraft workers, and 
farm labour was being recruited from the 
prairies for the vital elevator work of the 
Twin Cities. Across the entire prairie region 
manufacturing centres reported many unfilled 
vacancies—the flour mills at Kenora were 
running three shifts, for the most part to fill 
overseas orders, and extra workers were re- 
quested; Medciine Hat was vainly requisition- 
ing male and female helpers in brick, pottery 
and glass industries, where the low wage scale 
offered no inducement; Calgary was very 
short of machinists and electric welders for 
the foundries and machine shops, male and 
female helpers for the meat packing plants, 
and operators for the textile and fur trades, 
but a steady demand for labourers was being 
fairly well satisfied by agricultural workers. 


Construction—The prairie region was mak- 
ing every effort to complete all possible con- 
struction before the winter set in. The wind- 
up of Canadian highway operations in the 
Dawson Creek area was proving a boon to 
contractors: some 2,000 men were thereby 
released for work elsewhere, and were being 
directed to the Edmonton zone to relieve the 
urgent needs of wartime housing projects and 
the airport construction there, while the large 
percentage from Ontario were, for the most 
part, returning to former employers for whom 
they had worked for some years. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —With the passing of the peak 
of agriculture’s seasonal activities, employ- 
ment conditions in this industry were revert- 
ing to normal winter status. Harvesting of 
fruit and vegetables was almost completed in 
the Duncan and Okanagan districts; at Pen- 
ticton the high school remained closed until 
the end of the month, with nearly all students 
working in orchards, canneries and packing 
houses, but Kelowna was not so well supplied 
with apple pickers, as student workers had 
returned to school and voluntary help was 
practically nil. The only demand for any 
number of agricultural workers was the revival 
of requests for permanent farm help and 
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dairy workers, with little response because of 
the generous wages offered in other industries. 


Logging —The logging industry continued: to 
present the gravest manpower problem 
throughout the Pacific region. Logging oper- 
ators in the coastal area and in the interior 
were still anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
prairie farm workers for woods employment. 
In the meantime, Vancouver reported 1,250 
vacancies on file, with only 20 of these from 
the lumber camps in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, where many of the men on strike were 
presently returning to work. 

At Nanaimo, lack of accommodation and 
transportation made it difficult to fill orders 
for the fallers required; at Port Alberni there 
was a heavy demand for skilled and unskilled 
men, but few available; at Prince George all 
kinds of bushmen were urgently needed; Trail 
reported that Doukhobors were being returned 
to the logging industry wherever possible, and 
Cranbrook operations were threatened with 
closure owing to the shortage of loggers and 
sawmill workers. 


Mining—The slight improvement in man- 
power for mining continued. Some ex-miners 
had reported for placement following some 
of the recent changes in war industry, but un- 
fortunately many other applicants were un- 
suited for mine work. The heaviest demands 
for coal miners came from the Princeton, 
Kamloops and Prince Rupert areas; every 
effort was being made to secure men for coal 
and base metal mines alike, but recruitment 
was slow, and the lack of accommodation for 
married men continued as a definite impedi- 
ment. Coal production in this region, too, 
ceased temporarily with the miners’ strike at 
the end of October. 


Shipbuilding —At the close of the month, 
some 1,700 men were still required for ship- 
building. Approximately equal numbers were 
required for the three shipbuilding centres of 
Victoria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert. In 
Vancouver, the main requirements were for 
electricians, sheet metal workers, pipe fitters, 
stagers, shipwrights and numerous helpers. The 
same deficiencies were apparent in the Vic- 
toria yards, while Prince Rupert required men 
of all degrees of skill. 

In other branches of manufacturing there 
was, on the whole, mo excessive manpower 
shortage. The demand for highly skilled men 
still existed, but was attributable in part to 
employers’ endeavours to get more highly 
skilled men to replace those of lesser training. 
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Aircraft workers, both male and female, were 
in demand, and there were orders on file for 
employees for woodworking establishments, 
where lower wages than in other industries 
made the engagement of helpers more difficult. 

Although the freezing order had decreased 
the labour turnover, there was still a heavy 
demand for workers in the sawmills through- 
out the region. Here, too, operators were 
hoping to utilize prairie farm labour, and 
planning to renew their closed-down night 
shifts as soon as such labour was available. 
Pulp and paper plants shared in the acute 
labour shortage, especially for the heavier 
types of work. The Vancouver local office 
reported that orders for these plants, together 
with shingle and sawmills, approximated some 
850 men. 


Construction —Construction, which had for 
a time eased off slightly in its labour require- 
ments, was again on the increase in the New 
Westminster, Courtenay and Prince George 
areas. National Defence and Wartime Hous- 
ing projects were absorbing all available men, 
and Prince Rupert was still struggling with 
an inadequate supply of carpenters, bridge- 
men and helpers, both for work in the city and 
on the Prince Rupert-Cedarvale Highway. 
Prince George again reported an urgent need 
for construction labourers, and these, as well 
as electricians and carpenters, were also re- 
quired for the power plant under construction 
at Brilliant. 

In Vancouver the bricklaying situation was 
returning to normal, but the shortage of plas- 
terers remained acute, and the attempt to 
enlist them for temporary work from car- 
penters presently in other occupations in the 
shipyards had met with no success. 


Transportation—Throughout the Dominion, 
the statement was unanimous that no satisfac- 
tory answer could be found for the labour 
demand. The railway companies made a 
coast-to-coast demand for additional men for 
train crew and track maintenance. The prob- 
lem of shipping crews would remain acute on 
the Great Lakes until the end of the season, 
and would continue indefinitely on the Pacific 
coast. Freight-handlers and garage mechanics 
were aS scarce as previously, 


Services—The usual shortage of waitresses, 
domestic servants and hospital assistants pre- 
vailed from coast to coast, but it was note- 
worthy that many young girls reported avail- 
able for employment refused to accept this 
type of work. 
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Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices for the 
Period July to September, 1943 


EPORTS received from the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission during the 
quarter July to September, 1943, showed gains 
of 101-7 per cent and 156-4 per cent, respec- 
tively, in vacancies listed and placements 
effected, when compared with those reported 
during the corresponding quarter of 1942. 
From the chart appearing elsewhere, which 
accompanies the article on the work of the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices for 
the month of September, it will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions followed a downward course during July 
then rose sharply during August but dropped 
again during September, while the curve of 
placements showed an incline in July, then a 
decline in August and a moderate upward 
trend during September, the levels at the close 
of the quarter being higher for vacancies and 
placements than those shown at the end of the 
corresponding period last year. During the 
period July to September, 1943, there was a 
ratio of 119:3 vacancies and 75-4 placements 
for each one hundred applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 97-7 vacancies and 
48-6 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
During the three months July to September, 
1943, the officzs reported that they had re- 


ferred 698,216 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 531,410 placements, of which 
520,260 were in regular employment and 11,150 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 324,435 were of men and 195,825 
of women. A comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1942, shows that 207,236 place- 
ments were then made, of which 188,638 were 
in regular employment and 18,598 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
417,187 men and 287,746 women, a total of 
704,933, in contrast with the registration of 
426,639 during the same period last year. Km- 
ployers notified the offices during the quarter 
July to September, 1948, of 841,054 vacancies, 
of which 544,870 were for men and 296,184 for 
women, as compared with 416,784 opportunities 
for work during the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
10,923; of applicants registered 6,757; and of 
placements effected 6,902, in contrast with a 
daily average of 5,413 vacancies, 5,541 applica- 
tions and 2,692 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter 
of 1942. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements, 
September, 1943 


ce received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
four-week period September 3 to September 
30, 1943, showed an increase of 14-3 per cent 
in business transacted, when compared with 
the preceding five-week period, July 30 to 
September 2, 1943, and a gain of 75-3 per cent 
over the month of September, 1942, this 
computation being based on the average num- 
ber of placements recorded daily. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1941, as repre- 
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sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada. It 
will be seen from the graph that the trend 
of the curve of vacancies took a downward 
course while that of placements followed an 
upward trend. The ratio of vacancies to each 
one hundred applications was 117-9 during 
the four weeks ending September 30, 1943, 
in contrast with 126-2 during the preceding 
five weeks and 108-9 during September of last 
year, and the ratio of placements to each one 
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hundred applications was 75:2. as compared 
with 73-4 in the previous period and 46-4 for 
September, 1942. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 11,315 compared with 10,841 
during the preceding five-week period and 
9,642 during September last year. The average 
number of applications for employment re- 
ceived daily by the offices during the ‘period 
September 3 to September 30, 1943, was 9,594, 
in comparison with 8,588 for the previous five 
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females, while casual placements totalled 3,359. | 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 172,063 for men and 88,161 for 
women, a total of 260,224, and applications 
for work numbered 220,650, of which 122,989 
were from men and 97,661 from women. 
Reports for the five weeks July 30 to Septem- 
ber 2, 1948, showed 325,233 positions available, 
257,661 applications made and 189,214 place- 
ments effected, while in September, 1942, there 
were recorded 241,038 vacancies, 221,352 ap- 
plications made and 102,827 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications—————__— Vacancies 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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weeks and with 8,855 during September a year 
ago. The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during the four weeks 
September 3, to September 30, 1943, was 7,212, 
of which .7,066 were in regular employment 
and 146 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
as compared with a total daily average of 
§307 during the previous five weeks. Place- 
ments in September, 1942, averaged 4,114 
daily, consisting of 3,894 placements in regular 
and 220 in casual employment. 

During the period September 3, to September 
30, 1943, the offices of the Commission referred 
218,477 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 165,885 placements. Of. these, the 
placements in regular employment were 162,526, 
of which 95,240 were of males and 67,286 of 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1933, to date:— 


Placements 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
LOB ik ania ad 170,576 181,521 352,097 
nt 7: Sa a ee 223 564 182,527 406,091 
TOSS use, eevee 226 345 127,457 353,802 
OSB iii. Ge edaaieee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOSE eo aa 275,300 . 114,236 389 536 
It 8 Se a rc ty a 256,134 126,161 382,295 
1SSS ee ce tee 242 962 141,920 384,882 
TORO res cae met 320,090 155,016 475,106 
TU! a ee 316,168 191,595 507,763 
14S: Veil bot A gal bt 809,983 85,638 895,621 
1943 (39 weeks) 1,455,179 42,188 1,497,367 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
SEPTEMBER 3, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 








Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period /vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Pes re eee Maes cha doeeatcs \ rae oeee 759 760 562 410 Bcf BI EE tie MSV 272 
G@harlocuetOwm. o.s 1 cles Geies’e'c a gs GTS cates ne 391 340 422 292 DSO Te geen 235 
SUIMIMELS1d Os. cee este SG oes bitin ol Mice foley cle 368 420 140 118 010: Bla N IG inne 37 

NOVAS COA fi. css s doe Baltes «6 OO neh ee 10,146 14,468 75747 7,849 6,172 25221 
PARTIR ONS Ue aa wisi ole cc Gerdes mette opie ieee ME eicc ks were 447 264 490 543 ETSY Ca a CRN Lp 85 
HBBIGLOWALEL «5 ocis.6 cele o/abE ie sce oe CRIs os cobs Be 209 281 143 140 TAU | Fah hat oe te 16 
MOAT EIMOUCI orcs acceielcle mies « F.0he RC bei ee Re 416 522 319 320 GH Wild (AR A aE 89 
MONG Vasa Be ci sos. oly elektro aise Ave Rs « Jered tee 609 LG 102 99 DE ELA Wig teat 31 
CHLOE Be 5 aces eas TEU SR Me ara a SRL 154 793 322 289 AR NM be wna 51 
VAT TaAx are racer e sale saat sarah le ee aici eA 3,740 6,910 2,439 2,627 Te O59 0 lad eee vam 611 
TREC ENOSS eee oee ars Bee Sioisdle ood oc Rs oe 55 4] WS 81 Cee RMace nS 2 na 49 
KONG Vallone cease tthe ke creed eee ae ae 918 1,263 307 355 AE AU ies Ra haat 214 
MGIC DOOM ss Au eacese sfeieatie ccs ee oO oath eae 282 76 180 165 11S 5 RL ey eae” 71 
Ne weGlasrOw jcs% soph di islere « Ube e i aos, capes 599 777 768 751 568 174 
New WaterlOlGen cc dec dea. sane ds eases ces eee 30 640 91 74 CELE HOME RADIO 29 
| POE RETIN, 2 pA eR ARS OE IRS A ARE roy dea RMU Uebel a 415 100 440 440 448 77 
Shelburne Bee oo. se REAPS. 8 SS ee 16 29 47 44 LY one onal Ea 8 
SHUTS UAR CD LS ge Ae TORIES ok Pe egy UNSER tt 17 187 4] Al CF aA eS 0 
SAS COb NENG BAe GRIT: BRCee in: GMa Li G5 LEY ge aL 1,174 581 1,024 1,017 731 454 
Wiyelney MINES heist: «seals clu sa oe Mie cae ae Suen 256 256 397 294 OS Nn Ain ta evicuemensa 54 
BURR AT OR ae h ei occas ches Se hie eel a, 5 RN 453 608 305 293 LENG OME 82 98 
BNA TIVO GEN alice se lelachs cenit cicieie dss eis a oldies « Aa 356 275 287 276 192 110 

New Brunswick.................cccceccccccccues 7,563 9,441 5,623 5,068 4,003 1,777 
BAG HUTS tee ecccrehe See etclao Bebe oboe cae) eR 619 499 459 5 S40 er ae 153 
PAMPLONA s vecdetysiNtlsw is ats ae EKG < c <ih «SKS 1,556 1,766 372 273 222 145 
PY TAU CLS HOM ie chavs, coche a tiibevo ees ies OR = clas ba oaihde 196 1,822 215 598 LOO cal ey ete 199 
MEGC GTICUOU A sooo cle kta ac chests ees ocak aba Rate 410 94 324 303 QBSir Nevicnvion tes 98 
LE Wee ih Be Se Raines ie ts | Oe es tc, Fe ane We 5 2 78 93 105 108 dF SHOR RA ee ate 
114 Bonn ek He) 6 kev MORRIS? (ORE AMEN RSH ERT 21° ON mR Ye 9 1,897 1,689 1,471 1,250 TO AO ene fe 634 
TTS CAB ELON. «acess eal cho ee eas cob otek 151 74 133 111 NSE I PS Si 39 
AIP ONS <os ccc kets saan eB cba oe Re 1,984 1,967 2,156 1,992 1552 383 
PSOE SLO DMOM oc w5,cc ss cdecs SUAS, wraleee 20 STE Sas och oe ORI 30 774 129 95 C8 ies ESA AeA 43 
Cy PESOS MRE | RRR es) cares DRS TS' 2 ie ene Ge 77 51 108 105 SOK tenes cetepaces 51 
WHO SHOE Keck ics aletele MR rere es ee oR 315 282 151 98 GON) ey itue tay. 30 
QUOC i eae anes edie bles ois oi saetee 78,878 88, 022 60,649 58,415 43,981 17,370 
J NELETONIEN Ce AR EOUS, Oe. RD Ls as a 9 7 6 68 23 
A PCSLOR LOE osc ode «HEM Be oo LE cos oh bie ofl 162 120 146 86 48 92 
AIO a aU ee ice eee ee” 161 632 253 176 TA Gini u ices a ears 127 
eanharnOis acca hes Pas Ceo tio RGR cca eke see 249 194 254 202 LSS eee sera: 35 
STIG lM Pate selec ANS eh ah oh AP RE wos ae MeN 947 765 526 260 aiicy Wie AEM 2 a8 131 
Manoel 2 BBVa ics hbdec seals PRS e cco hs et 177 899 186 169 EE, BM CARN 83 
Wagan sca le oe sole ste AMR oi apecaie seid ahs Giese db ohitee 1,739 2,088 380 371 359) chem aaa 119 
iran lowe oe. co sicus sts ean Mess 5 ovals ao MARL fo Sales ey, cee 1,822 2,045 626 626 Gey Mie aeekars 204 
CP RCOULITIGE ores seal che Mee ideo GRRE ahs a ccsouk sae bee 2,095 2,391 1,130 1,069 SIG. pamtararaeneie 320 
@OaE COOK ae ce ele COE ecco de setae Lis sig We su 9 63 94 105 ADI See O ie esr 2 4] 
Bo wansvallee nec. ah ts eee ch Re 154 176 109 114 DEO EW tal ics 11 
LD Yov RB asek De ee SUIS Ste. 5 TANI 6 SD ce 758 2,280 186 143 SOON celal. 41 
Wrunamon cig l|et sd Meee eka oes dio ashes Be 387 153 481 435 BCom | ee ei eke 298 
po OAC SIND Stas aie 5 Rane RE San 44 228 85 65 65 24 
1 Peags al atey doit Zt ORs aes Saree 2) 5 REPRE MA 0 FNAME WES 151 81 110 117 Coe il | era ais. ko 21 
(Gadekal oN GAS RA AIA Ge. | RAPS Pavia Ata oa Ure em Ae 361 177 373 412 QOD a [2 aise el ee 82 
DE [a DEE VS SRO, Dea rats) SO 3 a8 RY Se a MAR Rp 7 849 1,118 932 759 FOG Utes coe eee 74 
Rio irenmineta., Ue .) CSIR, UAE diana ORD 04 Ws IR WR | 8 202 116 259 396 1 5 ln er reteue ona 66 
DOUCET OS Weetieiele ie Pele mee ee sneuae a ttalte moles aeeet 586 747 990 1,110 SOR re sree. ce ey 168 
FASE 0 jpeg RES atk SRR B.S A TS 971 880 865 936 726 335 
Deel TIAN ke, PARISONS. SU 1k a MR 2 A RR 2 457 416 376 418 SAAR lees nieee ters 106 
WAL WOU a Nees acrck cm ates sate ae als ck ee 228 70 244 243 OTB Ne kan eens 28 
BUSES OF 6 ANSI GRRE Se. eR NEG 958 435 657 440 HAG aa aa Rea 258 
IL ae cPea ENT UR eS Sa SPs RA Re Ye I 857 883 827 697 Boyan lipiedionie ss 2 61 
WEG UIBO WAU Oe cg cicore wa Ant creser trs, hale Ste Ssesialolh eal 188 310 257 218 iW ta (eaaronpaes 118 
FS GVA ZONED URIS epee 2258), 2.5 Sean NRRL 8 © RRMA Re 170 42 249 280 POH [eect reuters 99 
MEG A shee ats GA one dee She an ee 2,205 2,541 918 889 885 17 
MEO SATLICE ies chico Atlin Ges cuekels, Rothe S.0 aveunyoue GOI 89 155 88 81 TOAD: Won i sears: 8 
SOV AN Bene BTS) CMe eto PRE» cc AERO ee Coe See ener 780 825 293 293 DOO Noe sis ieee 15 
MON tia ON Yaa <s vs.cie Coss). cle AMY esis hes Ste 97 66 213 108 107: |e. ee 106 
MONTMOTENCVNeewe tery osc catoe ethics ec hue 227 319 224 ES Saer Eevee revere 91 
Dientreat i... cache MRS oe ia des BS my ee 39,791 41,205 28,459 | 29,579 | 20,807 8, 264 
INCOSE Ripe AR ett ee Re et ove dis RO sare ohne 1 43 12 GAH (esse Serene 5 
Bessisiva lence ore ree «cic the Seat eos oes 76 63 158 204 byline bee Bee 36 
Bomte aux Lremibles.. seks «1c. ss haie woe dee 611 719 491 540 HLA a gah cece 100 
pont Aired tia. ce she Ah +5 ahs Meats oc Loic 207 216 289 278 230 ac lee 46 
MENGOGC LE VIBE s ook UE oo cs Aes SEM csv he 5,252 8,440 5,009 4,438 2,896 1,708 
Richmond 101 07 138 0 EON Roe oe ene 9 
Rimouski 428 376 696 740 647 4 
Riviere du Loup 938 715 542 527 AS Tae | (stor Seperate 302 
Roberval 108 57 115 110 TAs | a a eta 55 
NROUV DE Meee eee ee ei loka a bs deters ea ee 1,027 2,233 814 724 ay Ro seks 242 
534 661 98 43 34 47 
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Offices 


Quebec (Con.) 
StewAnne de‘Boellovue sures. ot arene ee 
Styl yacinthe chy. sO Clue. Faerie UER Rencren 
RSs CRS MURIEL CL Ete iii Al A Aas he eae re a agi 


StJosephdv Almac kan wer eave ee ea Ae 
St. Paull Hermite, Maver ecient. cence 
Stor THeTese ny eevee eae ana ener LN Cte ent 
Shawinigan Wallats: (He oc ah mene a Pa 
Sherbrooke Wee sy eee te MAAN ek ele 
Sorel eM er Ts INCU OA A YOW 3) SUP a 


Verduins Hee os CRs BIg TR Rea lke en oa 


Bracebridge css sss Sete Necisate beaten 
DSTA Pts) 0) a AG ee als wi clade amram eae 
Brantiord) eV MU AMO ih aI Aina gna srasay (3 
Brockcv illo, Midas ectare OM aise oi 7s gimme ein: olbte aa 
Carleton Place (ie eee heed aioe MeL Alu ene cate 
Chatham, me re OUP ARM ce AVN ue Tene we 
Copa tke i a Mh) Dig AERO or UA 
Collingwood oe) ee ee So UO RN 2 Dont ae 
Cornwall ae Nae 2S. ty AR 1, ae a 


Hergis.c Sos 0s Uae Wea We Mai 


Gananoque 
Goderich rea 2 ie 2k nants cle Saran ea iota. Oe 
5S Ce) Fo) aA eh UA A RRND ES era A AD 5 DL ab 
FPS IATICOM, se see eRe el TAD ROE eta 
Hawkesbury eee irs wee ake te Meee cle uaa al 
Tngersoliiy yt yey Gy Ree ee a IM RL Re 
Kapuskasing i. 2 eit eee es ie LE a 
Kenora sine Pasi Misr u le) LEAS bel Ve eae 
Kaineston (res pierce tiers eere alo ba tsetene oaiche eenieets 





Beamington ay 4h suede erie cnc eciantne oie meee 
Lind say) M80 Ries ee Ey A lo gan > ae 
EAStOWOL ese celts ne class homies col amenbeve eat 
TON GON LY hve IRR OG IE SESE OS nN 


Napanee te ea Que a Opel Ln OEE & 


Niagara! Walls fu, Vo cee ete ae anne 
North Bay 00k. Cpe Ori Re MURR eae iia 
Orangeville SOU, Seats deal a wa 2k ca oar 


OETA WA) Peet EU eee ethos Sie bee hee cree aus 


Paris... <.. secede ets deta slate bie oebteneiatetee . . 
Parry SOUnG seedy acide Gee ee ailcie oe Mae ee nea s 
Pembroke he) ee. Mena Saves, ene, ae acne 


Pieton il ee NCNM stele Ce Rr SME, 


Port: EOpe ye ea L ee Milae otels Galena areata ete « alas 
Prescott sia tae torte odlacie plea Mate steeicted is a's « 
Renfrew ie neg eae aera Meee aietiehe «ease 


Sarnia ews ike are eae Melt ails s cas 
Sault Sted Marios, itasse sees uci «Lek 
SIMCOG, ELE Citi ea cies wlais He CMe Tale 5 Puce 
Smith’s Falls........... Ih ATE TAR At 
Stratiord ews. cess ceulcwenaee estes) et 
Sturgeon Halla i. cates eae oie cassie vleies k « «cere 


Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 
during 


period 


end of 
period 


Regis- 


e 
tered 
during 
period 





a ff | | J | 


293 


175 


Applicants 
Referred Placed Unplaced 
to —1| end of 
vacancies} Regular |] Casual period 
165 LORE ee 70 
503 409 11 133 
627 ASQ entra 137 
314 DSS tee ee atti s 82 
499 hol i BE er 177 
341 ALY Gath eee ent 50 
269 DBE Nick ein pa 96 
1,025 SOF wile et te eee 210 
997 755 25 280 
785 Lia | RN 334 
347 QS. NN be tren 55 
962 GIS iidunle ka ntl ds 545 
133 14D date, sachets 24 
579 AOS WAR Petia 232 
1,828 Lp B2he ile ny asa 579 
259 181 4 sce PAM 146 
92,434 67,502 $79 26,479 
206 ETO) n fue see, enters 17 
382 292 1 90 
774 GAS Whores a haat 169 
233 DDO TM lee wake ered 74 
374 DSA UNI adiaee 100 
1, 298 984 5 258 
376 236 sponse Meee 81 
92 128 Gals anche eck 13 
1,070 757 21 352 
115 Se RR 28 
122 LOD isl dase s a ie 145 
1,094 1,095 5 145 
100 OD beibibecteiecnienevess 6 
128 LOD Aleck neo ek 21 
275 DA te (Ome ce 2 19 
184 AZ 2 els, aracarye oe 45 
1,003 899 6 202 
758 OBA fami mire 121 
82 TOs WORE Ne tee 13 
161 179 3 59 
676 DS 2 Hi iif Ae kin Ge 74 
7,103 4,620 104 692 
217 hy fan Fenetiere  3 30 
288 2490 eee ee 43 
415 ADD lk vedere pee 54 
247 Leis ik eae 79 
1,461 944 7 352 
644 571 5 258 
1,210 952 9 112 
310 LOAM Ue ay ae oe 2 84 
205 173 6 43 
227 ZOOM EER eh icecatans 2 
3,423 2,042 102 774 
370 QT Ouritiok see 111 
153 109 1 24 
122 OS hi Waea aioe e eee 25 
1,297 L180 Wat aah eo 390 
1,063 784 13 175 
1,028 975 23 597 
76 IG as Weise fa 8 18 
501 371 8 222 
1,383 1,158 a, 680 
4,927 3,660 91 1,065 
662 BO ex eeteeerencteie 142 
84 Dy Laat ate ee 17 
419 SGSK BAN terays 253 
443 DO Ded | dese tenes tse 194 
164 155 2 49 
1,165 S81 44) 2 eae eae 250 
951 884 oe 62 
1,003 OTL ase eee 791 
284 2594 sls seiraee Sau « 153 
132 117 if 31 
278 JOO T AE aR Lee 27 
242 187. hetan a: 158 
2,563 LSSOuYE mena 634 
708 534 14 180 
1,399 BESS PE es lea gediar, AL 477 
1,087 969 4 116 
851 776 6 121 
171 LSE Palen ied 80 
618 477 8 86 
267 DGL Tee oes 58 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period j|vacancies| Regular; Casual period 

Ontario (Con.) 
SUAIUTY Sees ee tale eticte clate es ra eI Ae 4,304 4,563 1,950 1,630 1,336 47 671 
Rina Tansy secs Ae ieee chee oo dew nek lice ats ae. 1,161 1,054 1,672 1,356 1,306 35 776 
SROLONLO nomen ee ate reste s le aa en cae ee 32,389 27,662 23, 689 27,974 17,829 278 10,685 
AOFOntO: DUnCGiON ys shen, see eee eR IN ae 5,944 5,984 3,990 3,654 LODO ei ceed ses, a ae 810 
PET BNEONG homage ah cab sie cara eee ete isiauete 416 395 315 366 SLSe inne! |e 84 
WVSTICGT COTE ea cne peter tates eee ee tore tect trae eee hoteee 204 222 432 175 1g Ban) Lea aed 66 
NAB YGYS) CLF y Pick IRANe A Aes ICES riot PU, Ves SP GALS hi 304 365 279 330 AS TA (ae ne ee 57 
NUCHANG er ten re rake cee Wi tne ic Chen amen ial 996 1,211 938 958 (ICE Ne asce eEN Pec) 94 
NYOSCOMEL tatters eater als, clan aturs oye eae eae, cl ot 2,214 2,892 826 932 COEC UE, eda pei lies 213 
Windlsor (errs. hacia eed, Minkes), lb aval aa 4,806 4,202 4,920 4,899 3, 287 136 1,265 
WiOGGStOC Ke crase te eee ia te DUN _ 3538 509 413 496 BY. Si bre tae roar 67 
Manitoba, OA iesetecds « Setied cists o'er Shack hee 11,149 10,127 11,204 11,766 7,320 884 3,195 
PS TAN COM Ae pee eel erste Se as DE a ee 351 565 32 3 PVA ks) SiMe best 152 
ADE lincieahitie  GARCn Soon ort, he er eR a are ee 286 293 366 145 LOS ie gir ate 77 
OLING MONG meine tote nett ate oe cece cetera 113 3,76 111 101 101 6 27 
IPORtAGONA PTAILienec: tac as hae ae estes 227 193 283 218 229 2 61 
SESH ON 1a Oe poe dcrcecrsee- seer elation wibrorarerteranarmarnns 191 111 225 328 PARE PA Oe Feo 64 
DOG Hernan trash Peer eet oie a rauio mee ae 113 62 153 108 1 Aas Hee ete ie he 12 
AW OK 5) 22:1) 9 cate aOR FD DARE: 5 ed eR Sima? Ret 227 300 137 89 LORE Sree 59 
WTR EO eee oe iteverer tape vevontmord Paransnicke Groene ed ues KG 9,641 8,227 9,602 10, 403 6, 244 876 2,743 
Saskatchewan. \c.cct one ook cutee eee 6,789 4,227 8,812 7,463 5, 988 237 1,928 
iste vant ye kul e ern Nc mea okt os aac eats 192 245 84 39 Ss Lakes oe 45 
MOORE SAW 2 Ciciene Tote eee Sen Eat ea er 693 600 789 673 458 5 290 
North Battleford tiie eet ome eae men eter 126 147 149 146 LOB a bawtes ack: 40 
rincerAl bert ae bie My, fel ocak mA at abe ees 972 785 749 774 600 2 155 
HVC R ITA es eh nies tae Meee Ble CES lo a wee NREL OR, cae 2,118 1,007 3,824 2,409 2,344 158 575 
Saskatoonncsvagaciec Pos so ke irre rere een 1,913 955 2,410 2,667 1,807 61 677 
DMG CUTTONG a cn.. Nobrara conse moatnierctet oaeeintt ae 179 91 184 171 SBP tea ris rt ie 16 
IWiessloariny, |. eerste ates eri rene CGE is tre cine 411 214 330 321 309 1 22 
Vorktontiiscincecrsies Lee re 185 183 288 215 139 10 108 
ATER CA a taeiee cis cee oe eleccrole aed. Cee at ecRIn Ie 11,453 9,821 10,533 9,960 7,697 409 25915 
IA EI OTS seutecaoeonsig bender roe ae eK ROI hora IONS 174 489 95 95 CEN era meet 13 
(OF LO RNAS AAU tel ime ay URE ala aaar a tbh ona IO PANE 3,566 1,868 4,074 3,077 2,644 214 1,370 
Hranahellerweeno. ote el oe cle hee renee 196 411 188 208 § AS aaa heh ata score dhe 94 
MS CUTRON LOD tobe oietayonc vale obese asia te eau ton Eat ee vokatioiau Tats paces 6,026 5, 658 5,077 4,891 4,015 185 974. 
EE CESON eee ea teats MeN ele See eae ele ee eee herein 405 437 46 46 42 1 5 
MST MDI RO Were Perea rele. ee eee tere tes 490 459 523 558 382 9 190 
NE CEI GINOBEL Atma a csrch ial. bciae vaca meee 371 237 391 386 DBAS Ne nese Nous 144 
EVOL ID COT WM rad ments, shoe rele e se Mate clots es 225 262 139 199 2 (2b leeeect Seat 25 
British Columbia..............-.....000c cece ...| 26,886 22,602 26,258 24,812 19,474 476 9,827 
@hilliwacke es Ferrers ste ae escheat ts scnae ent 805 149 462 379 ae: SOM (Aaa Se ra 302 
Courtena Vern t sentaccke thei teccs ten adres 183 312 184 156 aE avi ee eet Sh aU 135 
GTSan DTC OK tes cee ko Sa solos ck euslapae net des 230 488 191 188 L75. Muley aa ae ; 78 
DawSON COLCORT: Shes MU aise a Sule « petaee vee 481 862 134 471 AS eal A ae ra aa 70 
DUT C aT erecta te eet erse avatar cro eeeovins ta asin Dror lovaroicong 262 344 a 208 220 1 82 
aT OOD EMME Sots os hie WGA Bis ei tin, oierogecersi stele 509 341 447 416 CA VA ERAS aN BE 49 
TECH TONS a Ys as 5 Hi Bist te: OS Pa 584 167 621 615 CELE oss agian 70 
INE EWE TCO Shi oer nics niet GaN ON OF RERE nan Er a enerTE RAIA 250 10. 337 287 253 2 125 
UNOlSonmart eaetin Setter alee hoc padi nai tacos 394 379 50 365 STO Wak aac ane 180 
Wow Westminster. et eiit. scare ctdiiee cle clerrs 1,418 805 1,605 2,001 1,279 29 677 
PENEICCOM IA hs CREAR ee, «5 cy AG Re HON 385 30 426 363 382 3 25 
RorteA tbernince eo sae sce ected coats 354 499 p20, 208 USS A Sa etal 52 
EEINCe CROOK EE neiore a eet i cits s Cat tiara 463 698 516 515 SGOT NEN ath a Ne 50 
PB PInCe MeUperts sii) 5 Pigg. Aba. oo BEER Re WAS b IE 697 1,239 976 896 SHO Ieee eee oe 156 
PEIN COCOMM NN OU AIS Fee Nc ne fiat o cuee ssf itn ate 84 205 93 112 86 1 5 
ETAT EE Oe An, G EMS REMAR AO SEE il De Oi gg he AO | 200 348 345 282 245 5 386 
MENCOUV ORS web Ses ke EF gios sade boobllg age Geahaet: 16,593 12,780 15, 205 13,786 10,671 337 5,993 
WANCOUVEL INOCE Daa aes etree cic ate a bree ke 290 244 obs 262 PASM Gh ad Rate As coe 292 
WOLNON Nc. Saye eee is aes ec RE Les Aas 895 326 1,153 1,123 875 51 414 
VACLONIA Gurus stared ee certs «ae eenleti ren aide oe ies 2,143 2,301 2,229 2,115 1,572 47 673 
WA TUCHOFSOM saree Ree Noten eRe tora hope geek eval ole lerens 109 13 74 64 Ga lh, ania 13 
CARAGa re ee eer rath. f obese csp 269,224 263,127 220,650 218,477 162,526 3,008 65,884 
INESIGSR Gore ieee ep eel eeic ocho Se eenteeys kn ele 172,063 191,589 122,989 118, 628 95, 240 918 31,140 
Memales... ey eet ee can 88,161 71,538 97,661 99, 849 67,286 2,441 34, 744 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of September, 1943 


|W: Wises enn in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons, who are 
without work on account of sickness, a strike 
or a lockout, or who are engaged at work 
outside their own trades, are not considered 
as unemployed. As reports from unions mak- 
ing returns vary from month to month, with 
consequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

Reports were tabulated for September from 
2,331 labour organizations, having a total mem- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


PERCENT 
20 








miners, a@ minor increase in activity for mem- 
bers in the non-metallic minerals group and 
also, to the slightly higher employment level, 
as reflected in reports received from union 
members in the building and construction 
trades. 

The unemployment percentages by provinces 
are shown in table I. It will be observed 
that in September these figures ranged from 
‘1 per cent in both Nova Scotia and Alberta 
to -7 per cent in Saskatchewan. As compared 
with August conditions, the employment level 
in Nova Scotia was appreciably higher; this 
was due to a moderate expansion in activity 
among coal miners. In New Brunswick, Quebec 


PERCENT 
20 




















1938 


bership of 473,867 persons, of whom, 1,398, or 
a percentage of -3 were lister as unemployed; 
most of those without work being temporarily 
laid off. In the previous month the unem- 
ployment percentage was -4 and in September, 
a year ago, it was -8. The Dominion per- 
centage of -3 is the lowest in trade union 
records and as a result the situation for union 
members generally, was at this date at the 
highest employment level ever attained since 
the figures among this class of workers were 
collected for the first time for the quarterly 
period ending with December, 1915. Follow- 
ing the year 1918, the report was changed to 
a monthly basis and since then has been con- 
tinued as such. The slight increase in work 
afforded during September as compared with 
the preceding month, was due, in a large 
measure, to higher employment among coal 














1941 1942 1943 


and Manitoba, minor increases in available 
work were manifested, while conditions in 
Ontario, Alberta and British ‘Columbia re- 
mained unchanged. On the other hand, in 
Saskatchewan, there was a minor contraction. 
In comparison with the situation in September, 
1942, considerably better conditions were ob- 
served in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Alberta, while in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia minor 
expansions, only, were in evidence. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. At the 
end of September, these figures ranged from 
‘1 per cent in Saint John to -3 per cent in 
the cities of Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
In comparison with August reports, slightly 


1943] 


higher employment levels were indicated in 
Montreal and Winnipeg, while the unemploy- 
ment percentages in Saint John, Regina, 
Edmonton and Vancouver remained unchanged. 
On the contrary, in Halifax and Toronto, there 
were minor declines in available work. In 
comparison with the situation in September, 
a year ago, substantial betterment was ob- 
served in Saint John, Montreal and Edmonton, 
while gains of lesser degree were reflected in 
reports received from unions in Halifax, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Regina; the situation 
in Vancouver was identical with that shown 
in September, 1942. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1938 to date. 
The curve in September declined slightly, thus 
reflecting the highest employment level of 
the year to date. In comparison with Septem- 
ber, a year ago, the point of the curve was 
appreciably lower, thus denoting a rather 
noteworthy expansion in available work, since 
that period. 

For the manufacturing industries 846 re- 
turns were tabulated, having a combined 
membership of 275,422 persons, of whom, 427, 
or a percentage of 0:2 were without work. 
This percentage as in July and August, re- 
mained unchanged; in September, a year ago, 
the unemployment percentage for these 
workers was -4. Although the group per- 
centage was identical with that of August, 
fluctuations occurred within the various trades. 
A slightly higher employment level was ap- 
parent for union members in the iron and steel 
division and likewise, for those in the animal 
products group; a slight improvement for 
leather workers was responsible for the latter 
betterment. Among hat, cap and glove, wood 
and chemical members, also, there were minor 
increases in work available. Among workers 
in the vegetable products group, as well as 
among those engaged in the production of 
electric current, textile and carpet, rubber, 
clay, glass and stone and mineral products, 
full employment prevailed at both dates. The 
percentage of those without work among mem- 
bers in the garment trades remained un- 
changed, while a slightly lower employment 
level was observed among papermakers and 
also, for members in smaller groups such as 
those of printing, general labourers and non- 
ferrous metals; the latter covers such oc- 
cupations as metal polishers, etc., aluminum, 
jewellery and mine, mill and smelter workers. 
As compared with conditions in September, 
1942, members in the printing trades and those 
in the animal products division, reflected ap- 
preciable employment expansion, while in- 
creases of lesser degree were manifested among 
papermakers and union members in the iron 
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and steel group. As in September, 1942, no 
unemployment was reported by electric current 
employees, etc., textile and carpet, mineral 
products, rubber and chemical workers. On 
the other hand, members in the garment 
trades, in which group are included both men’s 
and women’s clothing workers, reflected a slight 
employment contraction. 

Returns were tabulated from 58 unions of 
coal miners, having a: total membership of 
20,811 persons, all of whom were working, 
as compared with 0-5 per cent of unemployed 
members in the preceding month and 0-4 per 
cent in September, 1942. In comparison with 
August, all members were reported to be at 
work in New Brunswick, Alberta and British 
Columbia, while in Nova Scotia the full em- 
ployment returns indicated a moderate better- 
ment. As compared with September, 1942, 
conditions in Nova Scotia were slightly better, 
while in New Brunswick, Alberta and British 
Columbia no unemployment was apparent at 
either date. 

Returns were received covering 10,125 mem- 
bers in the metallic ores group and 3,837 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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workers in the non metallic minerals division. 
The unemployment percentages were -3 and 
zero as compared with those of -3 and 3:38, 
respectively, in August; among non metallic 
mineral workers there were 2:7 per cent with- 
out work in September, 1942. 

Unions in the building and _ construction 
trades returned 205 reports, having a total 
membership of 34,979 persons, of whom, 340, 
or a percentage of 1-0 were without work, 
in comparison with percentages of 1:3, in the 
previous month and 3-2 in September, 1942. 
In comparison with August, carpenters and 
joiners manifested a slightly higher employ- 
ment level, while among bridge and structural 
iron and electrical workers, there were minor 
advances to full employment. A slight im- 
provement was indicated, also, by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and granite and stone- 
cutters, while among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and wood, wire and metal lathers, 
no unemployment was in evidence at either 
date. The percentage of union members re- 
ported to be without work among steam 
shovel men remained unchanged, while on the 
other hand, a minor employment contraction 
was manifested for hod carriers and unclassified 
building workers and plumbers and steam- 
fitters. As compared with the situation in 
September, a year ago, considerably more work 
was apparent in reports received from, unions 
of carpenters and joiners, while for hod carriers 
and unclassified building workers an appreci- 
able employment increase was in evidence, 
likewise. Slight advances were indicated by 
electrical workers, painters and decorators and 
paperhangers, and plumbers and steamfitters, 
while, on the contrary, among steam shovel 
men, whose membership is small, there was a 
minor employment recession. 

In the transportation industries, 883 returns 
were tabulated, having a combined member- 
ship of 86,131 persons, of whom, 350, or a 
percentage of -4 were without work. This 
percentage was identical with that of August; 
in September, 1942, the percentage of un- 
employed members was °8. In comparison 
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with August conditions, reports from street 
and electric railway employees reflected the 
same percentage at both dates, while for 
teamsters and chauffeurs, etc., no unemploy- 
ment was apparent at either date. About 79 
per cent of the total group membership were 
in the steam railway division. Among these 
workers, there was a slight employment de- 
cline, while among the comparatively small 
membership in the navigation group, also, 
there was a minor recession in available work. 
In comparison with conditions in September, 
a year ago, steam railway employees reflected 
an appreciably higher employment level, while 
the situation for navigation workers, likewise, 
showed noteworthy improvement, although a 
comparatively small number of workers were 
involved; among street and electric railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs, etc., 
there were minor increases in activity. 


In the service group, as will be seen in 
table II, the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers, in September, as was the case in August, 
1943, and in September, 1942, remained very 
low. In this group are included occupations 
such as civic employees, hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers, theatrical employees, sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen and unclassified 
workers. Among union members in the retail 
and wholesale trades, no unemployment was 
in evidence, as was the case in the previous 
month and in September, a year ago. 


Reports were received from unions of lumber 
workers and loggers covering 5,196 members. 
The returns showed, as in the previous month, 
all of these to be fully employed, as was the 
case also, in September, a year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members, who were un- 
employed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclus- 
ive, and, also, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for September, of each year from 1932 
to 1941, inclusive, and from September, 1942, 
to date. Table II summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the months 
included in Table I. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Pilots—Alberta Hours of Work Act—Pensions in Alberta—Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation—Minimum Wages in Quebec and 
Saskatchewan—Saskatchewan Public Service 


RDER 12, issued November 10 under the 
National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 19), exempting 
the temporary employment of certain classes 
of persons during the Christmas rush in the 
retail trade or Post Office Department from 
Part II (Civilian Employment) of the regula- 
tions is dealt with in the Manpower section. 
New by-laws have been issued for the Pilotage 
Districts of Bras d’Or Lakes, Nova Scotia and 
Shediac, New Brunswick. 

In the provincial field, Alberta has exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act cooks, cookees 
and waiters employed by Abasand Oils Lim- 
ited, provided that they receive a specified 
minimum wage. It has also raised from $25 
to $30 the maximum monthly pension payable 
to teachers under the provincial pension 
scheme and has authorized an agreement to 
implement the Dominion Order in Council 
providing for an increase in old age and blind 
pensions. Manitoba has passed a number of 
new regulations under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and Quebec has revised the 
minimum wage order governing taverns in 
Montreal and district. Saskatchewan has re- 
issued all its minimum wage orders and passed 
new regulations governing Public Service em- 
ployees. 


Canada Shipping Act 


New by-laws for the Pilotage Districts of 
Bras d‘Or Lakes, Nova Scotia, and Shediac, 
New Brunswick, were approved by Orders in 
Council P.C. 7520, September 30, and P.C. 
7626, October 1, gazetted October 16. Both 
sets of by-laws, although differing in details, 
deal with the examination and licensing of 
pilots, pilotage dues, pilot vessels, duties, be- 
haviour. and discipline of pilots, etc. Candi- 
dates for a pilot’s licence must be British sub- 
jects resident in Canada, 21 years of age or 
more, and of good character. They must pass 
eyesight and hearing tests and prove physical 
and mental fitness for their duties. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Cooks, cookees and waiters employed by 
Abasand Oils Limited in Alberta have been 
exempted from the Hours of Work Act by an 
Order of the Board of Industrial Relations 


dated August 31 and gazetted October 15. 
The Order only applies to those paid the fol- 
lowing minimum monthly wages and supplied 
with board and lodging: chief or head cooks, 
$175; assistant cooks, $125; cookees, $75; 
waiters, $60. The Hours of Work Act limits 
hours for men to 9 a day and 54 a week and 
requires one day’s rest in seven. The Order 
was passed after the Board of Industrial 
Relations in accordance with the Act had 
inquired into the application of the Act to 
these employees. 


Alberta Old Age Pension Act 


By an Order in Council gazetted September 
30, the Provincial Treasurer of Alberta has 
been authorized to enter into a supplementary 
agreement with the Minister of Finance for 
Canada to provide for the payment of war- 
time increases not exceeding $5 a month in 
old age and blind pensions. The terms of such 
agreements were laid down in the Dominion 
Order in Council P.C. 6367 (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 1295). The Alberta Order stipulates that 
validating legislation is to be introduced’ at 
the next session of the Legislature and that 
no portion of the increased cost of the pensions 
is to be charged to Municipalities, Improve- 
ment Districts or Special Areas. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


The maximum pension payable under this 
Act is to be raised from $25 to $30 a month 
after December 31, 1948, by an amendment 
in the by-laws (L.G., 1941, p. 958) gazetted 
October 15. 


Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A number of regulations passed under this 
Act during the past two years were gazetted 
on October 2. One, approved May 20, 1941, 
excludes from Part I of the Act (which relates 
to the accident fund) all training schools under 
the Empire Air Training Scheme including 
Flying Training, Observation and Navigation 
Schools. Another regulation approved October 
29, 1942, excludes any industry carried on or 
controlled by any government other than the 
governments of Manitoba, of any municipality 
or municipal district in Manitoba or of the 
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Dominion of Canada. The exclusion also 
applies to industries carried on by a contractor 
or sub-contractor on behalf of such a govern- 
ment. However, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board may, on application from the employer, 
bring any industry so excluded within the 
scope of the Act on such terms and conditions 
as it may prescribe. 

Two other regulations, dated June 19 and 
20, 1942, relate to four air transport companies 
now controlled by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way Company, viz.: Canadian Airways Limited,,. 


Arrow Airways Limited, Starratt Airways and 
Transportation Limited and Wings Limited. 
One regulation extends the application of the 
accident fund part of the Act to air transport 
as carried on by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company through these four Companies, and 
the other withdraws them from Class G, in 
which all industries except specified railway 
companies and industries operated by pro- 
vincial or municipal governments are placed 
for purposes of assessment, and places them 
in Class A which covers the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

There have been three additions to the 
schedule of compensatable diseases. A regula- 
tion approved May 20, 1941, added nitrous 
fume poisoning from any process in which 
nitrous fumes are evolved, and poisoning by 
benzol (benzene) or its homologues and nitro 
and amido derivatives and its sequelae arising 
out of any process involving the production, 
liberation or utilization of any of these sub- 
stances. In both cases, munitions workers are 
specifically mentioned as being eligible for 
compensation for such diseases. A final regu- 
lation, approved February 5, 1948, adds air- 
craft workers to the classes of workers com- 
pensated for dermatitis and other skin in- 
fections. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order 23 governing taverns in Mont- 
real and district was gazetted and became 
effective on October 23, replacing the Order 
issued in 1941 (L.G., 1941, p. 959). The hourly 
wage rates have not been altered but a mini- 
mum: weekly rate has been established for 
bartenders and waiters and a number of 
changes have been made in other provisions. 

The application of the former Order was 
limited to Montreal and cities and towns on 
the Island of Montreal or totally included 
within a five-mile radius of the Island. The 
revised Order covers all municipalities entirely 
or partly situated on the Island or within a 
five-mile radius of it. A new clause expressly 
exempts stationary engineers and firemen 
covered by Order 6 (L.G., July, 1943, p. 1034) 
from this Order. 
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The categories into which employees under 
the Order are classified have been revised. 
There are now six categories instead of five, as 
follows: 1, regular bartenders; 2, bartender 
apprentices; 3, temporary bartenders; 4, regu- 
lar waiters; 5, temporary waiters; and 6, 
cleaners. As before, a bartender’s apprentice 
is defined as an employee who has not com- 
pleted 648 hours of work in a tavern. Bar- 
tenders and waiters are now classed as temp- 
orary employees if they work less than 25 
hours a week instead of 40 as before. 


Regular bartenders, irrespective of the hours 
worked, must now be paid a minimum weekly 
wage equivalent to what they would earn in 
a 54-hour work-week, or $24.30; and similarly, 
regular waiters must receive at least $17.55 a 
week. Overtime pay is additional. It must 
be granted for all weekly hours in excess of 54, 
or daily hours in excess of 12, or consecutive 
hours extending over more than one day in 
excess of 12. One and one-half times the 
wage-rate must be paid for overtime. All 
waiting is included in hours of work but a 
new clause declares that meal-periods or times 
when an employee’s services are not required 
are excluded. Other provisions relating to 
payment for a minimum of three hours when 
called to work, the performance of cleaning 
work by bartenders and waiters and limiting 
work-spells to six hours are unchanged. The 
provisions concerning permissable wage deduc- 
tions, registers, uniforms, posting and refer- 
ences, while not altered substantially, have 
been made uniform with similar provisions 
in general Order 4 (L.G., 1942, p. 586; Jan., 
1943, p. 154). All provisions of Order 4 not 
inconsistent with this Order apply to workers 
governed by this Order. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


All nine Orders under this Act have been 
re-issued, rescinding Orders passed in 1940 and 
1941. The new Orders which were gazetted 
October 23 and come into effect November 8 
are identical with the earlier Orders as amended 
except for a slight change in Orders 1 and 6 
noted below. Regulation No. 1 of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board has also beeen re-issued. 
It requires employers to post copies of all 
minimum wage orders applicable to their 
employees. 

Orders 1, 2 and 3 were last issued in July, 
1941, (L.G., 1941, p. 961) and apply to all 
cities and a five-mile radius surrounding them 
in Saskatchewan. Order 1 governs retail and 
wholesale establishments, mail-order houses 
and all other shops not covered by Orders 2, 
3, 4 or 5. A new clause has been added to 
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the section restricting the number of inex- 
perienced employees to permit this stipulation 
to be relaxed if the employer obtains written 
permission from the Secretary of the Minimum 
Wage Board. Order 2 applies to factories, 
paint shops, plumbing and tinsmithing shops, 
fuel, lumber and building supply yards and 
to all offices connected with such factories 
or shops. Order 3 governs warehousing, dray- 
ing, cartage, transfer and delivery. 

Orders 4, 5 and 6 were last issued in Septem- 
ber, 1941 (L.G., 1941, p. 1271) and also apply 
to cities and a five-mile radius. Order 4 
applies to hotels, boarding and rooming houses, 
restaurants and refreshment rooms. Order 5 
covers beauty parlours and schools and barber 
shops and schools. Order 6 governs bowling 
alleys, billiard halls, skating and curling rinks, 
dance halls, theatres, shooting galleries and 
other establishments operating games of skill. 
A new clause exempts ‘men or boys admitted 
to skating rinks to sweep the ice from the 
provision requiring workers to be paid for at 
least two consecutive hours on any day they 
are called to work. 


Orders 7 and 8 were last revised in 1940 
(L.G., 1940, pp. 1038, 1258). They cover virtu- 
ally the same groups of industries as Orders 
1 to 6 but apply to the towns of Canora, 
Estevan, Humboldt, Kamsack, Lloydminster, 
Melville, Shaunavon and Wynyard and within 
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a five-mile radius surrounding them. Order 
7 governs factories, theatres, dance halls, retail 
and wholesale establisments, mail-order houses, 
beauty parlours, barber shops, fuel, lumber 
and building supply yards and the business 
of warehousing, draying, cartage, transfer and 
delivery. Order 8 applies to hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants and refreshment rooms. 

Order 9 was first passed in December, 1941, 
(L.G., 1942, p. 60). It governs the lumbering 
and logging industry, including the operation 
of saw-mills, shingle-mills and lath-mills any- 
where in the province. 


Saskatchewan Public Service Act 


New rules and regulations governing the 
employees of the Public Service of Saskat- 
chewan were gazetted October 23. They deal 
with hours of work, attendance, leave, retiring 
gratuities, allowances and compensation, over- 
time, resignations and other subjects. 

New rules and regulations were also gazetted 
on October 23 to govern employees of pro- 
vincial mental hospitals. 


Saskatchewan Public Service Superannuation 
Act 


Regulations under this Act were gazetted 
October 23. They deal with contributions, al- 
lowances and administrative procedure. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court Rejects Discharged Seaman’s 
Claim for Wages 
vay judgment of the Montreal Recorder’s 
Court ordering a shipping company to 
pay $169.59 in back wages to a seaman was 
quashed with costs by Mr. Justice Duclos in 
Montreal Superior Court on September 22. 
Two earlier judgments of the Recorder’s Court 
involving two other seamen employed by the 
same company under similar circumstances 
were upheld by Chief Justice Bond in Montreal 
Superior Court on May 1 (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
parhl7 73 
The seaman in question had been articled 
at Montreal and was to be paid off in a Can- 
adian port at the end of the voyage. At Sal- 
ford, England, he was dismissed for being 
absent without leave, and was paid the 
wages due him up to that date. He was also 
provided with passage and maintenance back 
to Montreal in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Canada Shipping Act. He 
claimed wages from the date of his dismissal 
to the time of his return to Montreal on the 


ground that his contract did not expire until 
he was paid off in a Canadian port. The case 
was heard by the Recorder of the city of 
Montreal under section 206 of the Canada 
Shipping Act which permits seamen’s claims 
for wages not exceeeding $250 to be dealt 
with in a summary manner by any judge of the 
Quebec Superior Court, Sessions of the Peace 
or County Court, by any stipendiary or police 
magistrate or by any two justices of the peace. 
The Recorder has the authority of two justices 
of the peace. 

The claim was granted, but the company 
appealed under a writ of certiorari on the 
ground that the case was not a simple claim 
for wages and therefore the Recorder lacked 
jurisdiction to deal with it. The Court upheld 
this contention. It considered that the seaman 
had been legally dismissed at Salford under 
the terms of the Canada Shipping Act, since 
he had been brought before the shipping 
master at the port and the latter had investi- 
gated the grounds of the discharge, determined 
the wages due to him and paid them on behalf 
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of the company. “This”, the Court declared, 
“clearly indicated that the shipping master 
was satisfied that the discharge was legal.” 
Therefore, the seamen’s contact was at an 
end and no wages could be due after the date 
of his dismissal. The court cited several 
definitions of seamen’s wages which limited 
them to compensation for services performed, 
and pointed out that the seaman had not per- 
formed any services for the company after 
his dismissal and therefore had earned no 
wages. The jurisdiction of the MRecorder’s 
Court was limited to ascertaining if any wages 
were due and determining the amount. 
Furness, Withy and Company Limited v. 


Recorder E. J. McManamy, Montreal Superior 


Court, September 22, 1948. 


Agreement Prohibiting Bakery Salesmen from 
Soliciting Customers of Former Employer 
held Valid by Quebec Court 


An appeal against a judgment dismissing 
an action brought by a Montreal bakery firm 
to enforce an agreement with a former em- 
ployee was allowed with costs by the Quebec 
Court of King’s Bench on June 29. The 
agreement which the worker had signed when 
he was hired as a salesman declared that if he 
left the company’s employ, he would not 
attempt to sell bakery products to his former 
customers for a period of a year. A penalty 
of $200 was specified for any breach of this 
agreement. 

The evidence showed that the worker had 
violated the agreeement, but the lower Court 
had held that the agreement was invalid for 
two reasons: (1) it had not been signed by 
the company but only by the worker and a 
representative of the company; and (2) it 
was contrary to the Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Act as it did not stipulate that 
the worker must be paid the minimum wage 
of $18 a week required by a decree governing 
the bakery industry passed under the Act. 
The Court considered that the penal clause 
was not enforceable unless it rested on a valid 
agreement. 

The appeal Court, however, found the agree- 
ment valid. On the first point, it held that, 
irrespective of whether the employer had 
properly signed the agreement or not, the 
worker had freely consented to it when he 
signed and delivered it to his employer and 
accepted employment and remuneration from 
the company. The Court did not consider that 
the agreement was unreasonable or in restraint 
of trade since it was limited to a specified 
zone and for a fixed period. 

On the second point, the Court declared that 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act only 
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prohibited the prescribing of a wage lower 
than the minimum established by a decree 
under the Act for a particular industry. The 
agreement signed by the worker had stipulated 
no wage but had merely declared that he was 
to. be paid on a commission basis. He had, 


_In fact, at all times received a wage above 


$18. There was nothing in the Act to require 
that the wage must be specified or to prevent 
workers from being paid on a commission 
basis as long as they received the minimum 
wage. ) 

Since the agreement was valid, the Court 
had no alternative but to enforce the penalty | 
clause. Under the Quebec Civil Code it had 
no power to reduce the penalty although Chief 
Justice Létourneau was of the opinion that it 
was extremely rigorous to exact a penalty 
of $200 from a bakery salesman who had only 
taken two customers from his former employer. 
Caron-Jetté Limitée v. Drapeau; la méme v. 
Corbeil, Rapports Judiciaries de Québec, Cour 
du Banc du Roi, 494. 


English Employer Held Responsible 
Accident Caused by Faulty Condition 
of Ladder 


for 


Damages amounting to £700 and funeral 
expenses were awarded by a King’s Bench 
Division Court in London, England, on July 
19, to the widow of a crane-man who. had 
been killed when a rung of a ladder leading 
to the crane broke. The case was reported in 
the September issue of the British Munistry 
of Labour Gazette. The plaintiff charged 
negligence at common law and a breach of 
the section in the Factories Act which stipu- 
lates that “all ladders shall be soundly con- 
structed and properly maintained”. 

The defendant company denied negligence 
and gave evidence of the care taken to ensure 
the safety of the workers. The company had 
a joint Safety First Committee and all defects 
reported to foremen were immediately 
remedied. The Committee examined the plant 
and machinery including the ladders at short 
intervals, and had examined the ladder in 
question two or three weeks before the accident 
and found nothing amiss. However, exam- 
ination of the ladder after the accident had 
shown that the screw which held the broken 
rung had broken in half due to corrosion, pos- 
sibly caused by sulphur fumes from a nearby 
foundry. All the other screws and rungs were 
in perfect condition. The defendant contended 
that the statutory duty to keep ladders in good 
repair was not absolute but was discharged if 
all practical measures to see that the ladder 
was in an efficient state had been taken. 
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The Court disagreed with this view, holding 
that the statutory duty to keep all ladders in 
an efficient state was as absolute as the statu- 
tory duty to fence all dangerous parts of 
machinery. It declared that the fact that the 
rung gave way established beyond question 
that the ladder was not in good repair and 
the defendant had, therefore, violated the re- 
quirement of the Factories Act, even though 
this particular failure was one which appar- 
ently nobody could have anticipated. Cole v. 
Blackstone. and Company Limited, King’s 
Bench Division, London, July 19, 1943. 


Scottish Court holds that Fencing of 
Machinery must Protect Workers against 
Careless Movements 


In another case reported in the same Gaz- 
ette, an ‘appeal against the acquittal of an 
employer charged under the Factories Act 
with failure to fence dangerous machinery 
properly was allowed by the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh on August 25. The 
case arose out of the injury of a boy whose 
sleeve was caught in the cogs of two gear 
wheels on a breaker carding machine. The 
gear wheels were fenced up to a height of 
seven feet two inches from the ground but 
the boy in question was required to work on 
a platform four feet two inches from the 
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ground and within two or three feet of the 
gear wheels. 

The lower Court held that the statutory re- 
quirements to fence dangerous machinery had 
been fulfilled when the worker was sufficiently 
protected while carrying out his work in the 
ordinary way. The appeal Court, however, 
rejected this criterion for determining if the 
gear wheels were securely fenced. It con- 
sidered that the fencing was not adequate 
unless it would prevent accidents occurring in 
all circumstances which might be reasonably 
anticipated. Such circumstances included, 
“a great deal more than the ordinary staid, 
well-regulated conduct of operatives engaged 
in the ordinary course of their work.” 


The occupiers of factories were bound to 
take into account ... the possibility of negli- 
gent, ill-advised or indolent conduct on the 
part of their employees, and even skylark- 
ing and other irregular conduct, especially 
where boys were employed: 


On the basis of this criterion, the Court 
held that the employer had failed to fence the 
gear wheels properly as the upper part of the 
boy’s body was within two feet of the un- 
fenced portion of the wheels and any careless 
movement of his arm might cause an accident. 
Lyon v Don Brothers, Bust and Company 
Limited, High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, 
August 25, 1948. 


Recommendations on Training of Women for War Jobs in United States 


HE United States War Manpower Com- 

mission’s Women’s Advisory Committee 
recently recommended, as a measure vital to 
the Government’s war production program, 
the immediate wide-scale development of ade- 
quate in-plant training programs for women 
workers. 

“Even when a production job requires very 
little training for the actual performance of 
the work itself, some training and adjustment 
to factory conditions and procedures are never- 
theless necessary before an inexperienced 
woman can be placed effectively in any depart- 
ment of the plant,’ declared Miss Margaret 
Hickey, Chairman of the Committee. 

“To help maintain a satisfactory degree of 
morale and to keep women working at their 
highest efficiency and producing to their maxi- 
mum capacity, carefully planned step-by-step 
training on the job should be given by well- 
chosen, skilled supervisors or leadmen. Most 
effective results have been obtained in plants 
where management has given as much weight 
to training plans as to other production 
problems.” 


On the basis of War Manpower Commission 
reports and studies of current employment 
problems and needs considered at today’s 
session of the women’s advisory group, the 
Committee recommended for women workers 
a four-fold plant training program as follows: 

(1) Orientation and pre-production training; 

(2) On-the-job training under trained in- 

structors; 

(3) Supplementary training for those who 

wish to increase their skills; 

(4) Transfers and retraining when this would 

be in the interests of increased war 
production. 


As an aid to its program of assisting indus- 
try in setting up training systems, the War 
Manpower Commission has just released a new 
bulletin prepared by its Bureau of Training 
under the title, Training Women for War 
Work. The Bureau of Training also has com- 
piled a series of reports from Regional Chiefs 
of Training which are assembled under the 
title, Training Womanpower. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, October, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


A decline of 0-1 to 119-3 in October, broke 

an exceptionally steady rise in the official 
cost-of-living index dating from February, 1943. 
This minor recession left the index 2:4 points 
above its February level, and 1-4 points above 
the level at which the last cost-of-living bonus 
was authorized in July 1942. 

Declines in the food group were mainly 
responsible for the October decrease. Potato 
prices fell sharply in response to a Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board order restoring price 
levels of a year ago, and lamb, beef, carrots and 
turnips also were reduced. Butter and eggs 
averaged higher, but the food index fell from 
133-5 to 1382°9. The fuel and light index also 
moved lower from 113-4 to 113-3. The in- 
fluence of these two group indexes was partially 
offset by increases from 111-5 to 111-9 in 


rents, and from 120-6 to 121-1 in clothing. 
Other groups remained unchanged, home fur- 
nishings and services at 118-2 and miscel- 
laneous items at 108°3. 

Changes in cost-of-living indexes for eight 
regional cities between August and October 
were fractional. Four declined, one remained 
unchanged, and three advanced. The greatest 
increase was 0:2 points (Montreal and 
Toronto) and the greatest decline 0°6 points 
(Saint John, N.B.). 

Comparative indexes for these cities in 
Table II show the relative increase in living 
costs since August, 1939. They cannot be 
used, however, to compare absolute living 
costs from city to city, since the August 1939 
family living budgets are not comparable. 

Continued on page 1578 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING oF EacH MontH 









On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Adjusted $$ 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home ' Prices 
August, Fuel and h Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only )t 
TGA che es Bees aC STE a aiciaiee ene 79-7 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 TS Ae GN 
DOTA Mac ie creel, Rok aa Oe UR a a 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 PEM Sa Wa ayaa cee Bs aan 
1 SY TES SPN AR SA Ot rae i Ti HEU UU (id Ay 81-6 92-7 69:9 73°8 96-8 Ne Dial! (take HLS Circe ac 
TUN CeneLeE ar SARS PI eae URCA ee Be eMC cat bbs 88:3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 Vi Or ie | ee 
LEE Wy INA AS 2 SPR aS Lae CN ae AS 104-5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 HID t ewe | ee nied | ats SM en 2.5 
DOT ae rset s eee are eae cleranay aplaes SUS eae 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 SA TES ar mp BS Hearty ker 
OD Ql). Ce mete sce hes abe one Suade cclfls (ote aeons a ain 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 LOLS TNS SR eae 
TODO ae bs SERS oa Be oc ie See sage ates 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 LOS 1h DH ere hee 
DA eA Na fs ae ao Breet aisha oe 6 erat ae ere ee 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 DO aedeagal Leder i oe 
BLE VDAAINN SIL DUR aS) HEALED MIEN AE LA aa DRI eS 4 121-3 121-9 LT 7 122-2 147-0 UTD oC eee w see tee 
BALA yas eae es LENE sae Wg eee iam) WER SN NDA 68 121-8 133-3 115-9 116°8 139-1 LOG LE HOLA ME Nias Lee eae 
1 LSE 0 Te SAE SAE atc Nera RY TSG, SORIA ARN 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOSS LACT bs eine ee 
NODS threats crete coe ecersleres eis heccrmteuat vee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 LOA SSI Fee? | ow fee a eres 
TODO ET Rie Ritrerk fox chee i oy AA ea 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105°0 Sone Pune cian yen 
LOGY PRR RAR ie oer yh gee tel Hat cane Wen Mle 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OF St Reman IS Weak cag 
POSNER cates oo canis isos ie a ate rote ite 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
POS aT ce: 2 sol eee eae a 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
TOS Reel edn ills aks Maas ara sce ale Rees eA 101-2 103 -2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
TOSS MAL tires eye vee rte atte ae ean 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
Arroust 1. hae! tet cele an 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October! 2. steele. <2 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 | ~ 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
SUES arr Buds I 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
JENUATY: 2 ie Se odceear arlene 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Jojo lu amie LANG alamcaoe 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
PUNY AD caer tie estas Macce cna 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberslie tek 5 Vee te 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
RYIGAT Cee reheat ie Le 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
PANUATV: Qe nese pire 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 11307 110-8 103-1 110-4 
WG 0g 1G) Gen AMEN es hth hes Gcrrhon 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Uy Ole Ase Bends terse rte es 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October iie mesiewaeeane. 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
Wecember laws: eee me 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Re a Aik 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
DANUSHY OA reer ee mabee 114-5 115-4 122-3 abi tay 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Bebruiaty 2s seen gye arte se 67 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-3 
CSE NEC Ta On SO TOY 115-0 115-9 123.7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-6 
OAR SD I aE 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
iE ER el Re ag 115-2 116-1 124.3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 120-9 
FS ER BSD eA END 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 121-8 
RU WAC RRe 0 Se sleusas eens ave 0 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Avast ees Bee 8 116-8 117-7 | "129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-5 
September 1 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-0 
PY Ly APNG DEW Paca ie ee 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
November 2 117-7 118-6 132-4 11163 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 125-0 
December lx. yah tseaiee 2 117-9 118-8 « 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 125-2 
a Ge CRS diet! (eee LSet 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
MANUAGV) oh asain sane crore 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Bebruary.t.c..Ge eset cc 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107.8 129-2 
DERORIIUN Beeirls sin aie 3-6 tiale'e = 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117°8 107°5 122-7 
Nprilt is eee sen ee von 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Haute Genie eee Se 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
SIUC OI Fabra esestpcaae a eta 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
TMG aEe CRORE Wat Ee OMS 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 | + 117-8 108-2 125-1 
AUD USE 2 aay By eos Matalin 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
eptember ly dec. sere aes 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
Ootebrnlia fbn, Ke. Oe, 118-4 | 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 —100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, epiaad P.C 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basie weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. | Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1943 


Base: August, 1939=100 


—— Total 
EPS Tif a cata ceed eterna barony ened ube: 118-2 
SAIN GOON Wel Lee await ell Lew 118-4 
Montreal2, cnn iby) BIN 121-5 
EL OLOMCOW A red «chic aaa ee eb ake ele 117-5 
Winnipe sane tices ope ces elo cate 115-4 
askatOonce sea aie keds eae sccakk 119-0 
UCLIMTON LON ct ache ere dae ec aa 115-9 
WANCOU VET Seen pode Ble ts satstene Lalveye 


Fuel 


Home 
Furnishings 
Clothing and 

Services 
117-6 114-8 
121-7 116-0 
124-2 117-7 
117-4 114-0 
118-1 115-8 
119-2 119-7 
123-8 117-0 
123-2 115-7 


Miscel- 
laneous 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
OCTOBER, 1943, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR OCTOBER, 1943 


Dec. 
1941 


Mar. 
1942 


Commodities* Per | : 

Beels sirloin steak 0 ds le kale ae lb. 
Beefs round! steaks). oc dives ae clove « lb. 
Beep rib'roast. Wat dma ies Cee lb. 
BOF SOW Or jb. Gieeled sar sans waetes ae lb. 
Beet stewing Jo ede eee eee. lb. 
Meals forequarter. suis, tos ai cieetun eis lb. 
Maio Vleoinoash icc us ah ahs abi lb. 
Porkiresh-lomssy ye ibn. eet omen lb. 
orks, fresh: shoulder) yuan, ela lb. 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced.............. lb. 
TE MVS YBE RSVR SD IE NERD a, TRAE VERS, aI lb. 
Shortening, vegetable. ............... lb. 
Higgs srade*. AY’ fresh yi Ve en ly doz 
AAAI SPRY, Eek oat A Ta Seek QS ee Ree Woe Apa qt. 
Butter, creamery prints,............. lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 
Breas White ene oe ee ect alee lb. 
HlOUre Hist GTAGS: Pits. hhh teateys lb. 
Rolledioats sbbloo syed che ote sh alec lb. 
Cor Hakes, 8207 jes daw ckcs a arslete vers pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.............. tin 
IPGASPEANDER Seok eee ieee Le acct con tin 
Cornbicanined wos. Vath es « atius sales ne tin 
WSCARS CEN rete alee oe ae ete sts lb. 
OUIGHA Tae ee ect laos Ib 
POLST OCS ae Retna ae es ep Rk) ik acs 15 lbs 
IPrines *TMed MIMN Mey. oo ee cu lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... lb. 
Oranges: medium’ size)... ee ce: doz. 
Lemons, Medium. 81Z@..........00 08. doz. 
Jampstrayperry, IGVOZ.). 0... soe uk oe: jar 
CACHES) D0) OZieisioteued ck ele tic ssusehous ee tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02............ jar 
AS GCUNB VT UD uo pelt oes hac ecaudatoes. es jar 
SusaMeranilabed wee Ca ols fess less lb. 
SIG AT SOULOW Ae ei Pea Phaities vitor tia. saeartons loi lb. 

ONC Cah tee Naren er ua oo thoy ceerspeaPaactons lb. 
Mea slacken eh tae dots chee © pkg. 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October, 1943, prices. 


t+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV--RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


















































Beef Pork |: E 8 ae 
: 3 6 |3 B ls 
3 g 6S |Ss Bie) 
e 8 : © $ hes sie ee S 
g. & | - Jo.| wm Qelto Sea BH f= a ES if 
‘ga 2 | 8 (22| s/osix. a (3 | | 
LOCALITY ag jy | oy las Cd sie iss. is o|”"s ‘oe aa en Pen 3 
2 {s |g8i2 | fs ls lg [2 |28eeiseial BE |S |g lz | 
wales Syes|sslastis[osles/7g]as(ss/ he] || .d]gc/osies 
BLlee 1 re are ore b= bese Wn bee mde §.2 Slt Bl oo lar eS file ele 8 
2/5 Sloe ls o/s Sta 8/8 Sie S[g S| Sale 2/5 5] Gs le B13 818 8] 8 8/28 - 
om 1 i im jo i> jd ie ie Mj jm i ja JO |Q | 
cts.|cts. |cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.|cts.| cts|. cts|.cts.jcts. |cts. | cts.jc ts.| cts.|cts 
1—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..... 42-6|37+2|39-8/30-6/24-6]... .|35-5/36-8 44-9|19-2120-0/52-9] 9-0/39-6/34-2| 7-3] 4-5] 6-0] 9-9 





Nova Scotia— 
Ras ALEAL sas so seek sense 40-9|38+2/39-2/30-2/24-1]. -. .|38-9134-9]28-9/44-5]19-4/20-0158-5/10-5/44-0/35-3) 8-0} 4-6] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow.........,. 42-6138-2/39-6/31-1/24-7|... .|88-0/38-0/30-4/46-9/20-0/20-0/55-9]10-0/42-9/37-6} 7-3) 4-9] 6-1]10-0 
4—Sydney............... , .}45°8/40-0/38-0/31-0/23-9}....).... 38-3132-7|44-9/18-8|19-9158-0/11-5/42-7/37-0| 7-3] 4-3] 5-7] 9-8 
ert Noh + BARONE Ae IRN Vr 42-3/37-6/37+8)29-7|21-4)... .|38-6/36-5}29-2/44-9/20-3/20-6157-9110-0/42-5|36-0] 6-7| 4-8] 5-9/10-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........,, 41-5/37-5|42-6/29- 4/20: 7/29-7|39-8137-3131-3/46-4]19-4/19-7/55-4/10-0/41-6]/35-5| 7-3] 4-8) 6-3] 9-5 
7—Moncton..............  .|42°0|37-7/40-1/29-6/21-7]... .|38-6/35-9/30-0}47-4/19-4/20- 1)56-4]10-0/42-2/34-7| 8-0} 4-6] 5-8]10-0 
8—Saint John............ , .|42-0]89- 4/38 -0/80- 2/23 -3/31-0/40-4/39-1/31-0/44-6]19-4)19-7/57-8)11-0/41-5/35-2) 7-3) 4-3) 5-9] 9°7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi........... . (88° 7]/40°0)37-0}29-5)22-5)....].... 31-7/30-4/48-3/19-7/20-7)54-2! 9-0/38-4]....| 6-7] 4-6]....110-0 
1O— Folk, ots ei she nee, oe . (89° 1/86- 2/38 -2)27-1)21-4/31-3/39-3133-7/28-2/46-1)18-0)19-1154-4/10-0/37-7/32-8| 5-3] 3-8 9-5 
11—Montreal.............. .. [40-1/87-7/43-4)27 -3/21-9/26-3/38- 9133 -3]27-0/45-8]18-8119-3/58-2110-5)38-3/33-7| 6-0} 3-8 9-5 
12—Quebec, ..i.5.cecicsis ey 38-2|34-8)/37-0)25-6)18+7/33-1136- 1/33 -2}28-7|42-1/19-0)19-5/54-5/10-0/37-7|34-5| 5-5] 3-7 9-7 
183—St. Hyacinthe........ . .|84°3134-5/34-9/26-7/21-7/32-3/36 5/28-3]25-2/46-8|18-0)19-4/54-5! 8-0/37-5/31-6| 5-3] 4-1 9-9 
14—St. Johns.....0.......,, 39-7/36-7/37-3|27-7|19- 2134-5 36-5}27-4/45-8]19-2/19-7/53-2) 9-0/37-9]/32-9] 5-3) 4-1 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke........... .. |42°0/39-4/37-5/28-9121-7133 -2/37-6/33- 1/25 -9|38-8}18-6/19-6]54-5| 9-0/37-1/34-0) 5-3] 4-2 9-8 
16—Sorels 205. 624s lare ciaele oe Agi 37-7 36-4/32-8)/24-4]18-4). 2.0)... 32-4/24-6/45-3/18-7|19-7/51-0) 9-0/37-9/31-0} 5-3) 4-0} 5-3]10-0 
17—Thetford Mines....... .o[04°1]85°8)27-7/24-7)18-0). 0.4.0... 25-1/23-9/37-6]18-9119-5|50-9) 8-0/37-8131-5| 4-7] 4-1) 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers......... .(39°6/35-9/36-6/25-6/20-6]. .. ./32-3}28-8/26-2/46-2/18-4]19-6155-3] 9-0136-7/33-0| 6-0) 4-0] 5-5] 9°7 
Ontarlo— 
19—Belleville............... 39-4/36-6/40-0)28-7/24-3/30-5/42-0136-0/29-8/46-7|18-8/19° 2152-7|10-0/38-8/32-9] 6-7) 4-2 8-9 
20—-Brantiord aoeoiisejce). ote 40-8/37-3/41-9/30-3)/21-2/32-0/39-9/36-8|28-7/46-1/18-3]19-3154-9]10-0/38-6/35-5] 6-7| 4-2 9-2 
21—Brockville.............. 41-0/37-2)/45-5/30-2}22-3 387/35 -0/28-7/46-4]19-1/19-5154-5}10-0/38-1 6:3) 4-1 9-0 
22--Chatbam 6.5 oceeiere cess 40-0/387-4/41-1/29-6/21-4/32-0)40-0/37-9)33-1146-3}18-4]19-4/49-9]10-0/37-3 5-3] 4-1 8-9 
23—Cornwall............... 40-1/37-2/40-7/28-3/20-2 38-8/36-5/27-2/45-1119-0)19-5/55-0|10-0/38-7/31-6] 6-0} 4-2 9-2 
24—Fort William........... 40-3]37-1/40-2/28-8}22-9 37-2/36-7|29-3/45-9/18-2/19-1/54-9/11-0/38-8|/33-7| 6-0} 4-0 8-9 
25—Galtieiaisnce cewek 39-7|37-3}40-8]29-6/24-6 39-0/37-7|28-7/46-1/18-6/19-3/53-8/10-0/38-4/37-9! 6-7] 4-1 8-8 
26—Guelph ied de ieee epee 39-9|37-1|36-5/29-5)25-7/30-7/43-7138-1/30-0/46-1/18-2|19-2154-7|10-0138-3 6:0) 4-1 9-0 
2¢-—-Harailton). ese oka ceded 40-4)37-5/42-8/29-9)25-2/31-6/41-7/39-2/31-0/46-4/18-5/19-1156-2/11-0/39-3|35-7| 6-0] 4-2 8:8 
28—Kingston...........0... 40-7|36-4139-1/28-7/20-0]... .139-3/36-9128-6145-4/19-0]/19-3155-3/10-0/38-4/35-0] 6-0] 4-3 9-1 
29-—Kitchener is iecssteesister 39-9137 -6/40-3/29-3/24-5/29-5139- 8138-0128 -4/46-0/18-5/19-6/51-1/10-0/38-6|35-5} 6-3] 4-0 8-8 
30-London ences sh sees oes 40-5|37-5}41-5/29-6/23 -3/29-6/39-3/37-4/28-2/45-0/18-6/19-2153-9]10-0/38-4/32-8| 6-0] 4-1 8-9 
31—Niagara Walls. /2755 eats 5 40-3/36-7/43 -3]29-5)21-9 42-4137-6/28-8/44-1)18-8]19-7/55-9]10-5/39-3/34-5] 6-0] 4-3 9-0 
32—-North Bay.........00%- 41-6|37-8}44-2/380-7/25-8}....|41-2/40-2/33-4/46-7]18-6]19-5157-6/11-0/38-9|36-2| 6-7] 4-3 9-9 
33—Oshawa......... SCY: 40-0/37-0/43-0)29-5/24-6]... .137-7138-3 46-0)19-2119-5/56-3/10-0/39-0 6:0] 3-9 8-9 
34—OUtAWA cs Sua ccar eee re 41-1/38-3/43 -3/30-2/22-8/33-0/41-5/35-6/29-8/48-2/18-4/19-1/56-6]10-0/38+6/33-1] 6-7] 3-9 8-8 
35—Owen Sound............ 39-5/37-0/40-1/28-0/23-5 40-7|36-9/27-7/45-4]18-1]19-1151-1/10-0/39-0/32-8] 6-0] 4-0 9-4 
36—Peterborough....... «oe. |40-5/38-1/41-0)/29-4/23-1/34-3/38-0/38-0}29-9/46-8]18-6/19-1153-0/10-0/38-5/36-7] 6-0] 4-2 8-7 
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Vecutaites : 5 li lg lg vee sib 
g5 al 3 “tele la ls@le les . (2% 
Sic sic a eee eeoe ee Ce le la: 
ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.) cts.) cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) | $ 

14-7) 15-0} 15-0} 6-5) 9-1] 35-7| 13-9]17-1/50-7|71-7|/39-0)....134-7/49-1] 8-6] 8-1/54-7/37-9]...... 10-62] 24-00-28-00(d)| 1 
14-7] 14-6]..... 7-4) 7-7| 44-9] 14-8]15-0/47-6/53-4/38-3122-0/37-5/49-4| 8-5) 8-2150-4/38-0]...... 11-69} 27-50-31-50 2 
14-9] 14-7] 15-0] 6-3] 7-6] 52-0) 15-0/15-3)/49-5|52-0138-0/22-0/38-3149-6) 8-2] 8-2152-7137-9]...... 7-47) 16-00-20-00 3 
T4718 Be 6-4] 8-4] 48-8] 14-1)15-2146-2/66-0]....).... 35-3/49-0) 8-6] 8-4151-9137-8)...... 6-12] 18-00-22-00(d)} 4 
14-7; 15-0]..... 6-7} 8-0) 45-6] 14-1)16-6]47-4/52-2/41-3/22-0/37-8/49-3] 8-7) 8-5|53-0/38-01...... 10-47} 26+50-30-50 5 
ASS Bee Ue 6-4| 7-5) 38-9) 14-5/17-1/44-3)52-5/39-5]....|388+7)49-1!) 8-4] 8-3/52-2138-0]...... 11-11] 21-00-25-00(d)} 6 
15-0) 14-8]..... 6-4| 7-8) 39-4) 15-4]15-0/44-3153-8)....1....].... 49-0) 9-0] 8-8155-4/38-0)...... 11-00} 26-00-30-00(d)| 7 
15-0] 15-0! 15-0} 6-6] 7-8] 41-3] 14-3)16-2/45-4/53-3/38-0]..../37-3/49-2!| 8-4) 8-2/49-5/38-01...... 11:75} 20-50-24-50(d)| 8 
14-3) 15-9) 1558) 197-3) 01020) 52-215 16- 5118-21) ae ee ee 39-3150 5158" 5108-1150" 7/39* S10 18-36)... cc dace «helena tiers ¢ 9 
a LEU) Morag al ee 7-3] 7-8) 49-5) 14-2)....(40-5/44-2)....1.... 36:7/46-5| 8-3) 8-0/45-0/38-9] 17-09]...... 15-50-19-50 10 
12-4) 13-2] 15-0} 6-3) 7-8] 43-3] 14-2)16-3/43-3/42-6)....]... .184-9/44-5] 8-0] 7-9146-3139-7] 16-97]...... 23 -00-27-00(d)j11 
13-7| 14-3] 15-0! 6-6] 8-0} 40-5] 14-8]17-0/44-6/53-8/37-6]....185-5/48-2) 8-1) 7-9/42-7/39-8] 16-64!...... 26-00-80-00(d)}12 
12-6] 14-6] 15-0] 6-0} 8-7] 52-8] 13-9)15-7/42-6/49-5)....).... 36-5|44-7| 8-0] 7-8|41-2/40-8] 16-07]...... 16-00-20-00(d){13 
Bos) (ee hea eye ene 6-1] 9-9) 49-7) 14-6]....].... Hi Ah ON Tean Aba eg Le 377 1\40°8| 8-01 7°9140-5/40-0)) 15-81)... oo] eer ae 14 
13 Uh 15-OF. oo 6-2} 8-2] 43-6) 15-3}18-4/39-9/46-4)....1.... 39-2/48-4) 8-0) 8-0/39-8/39-4] 17-85]...... 20-00-24-00(d)|15 
12-9] 14-3] 17-3) 6-7] 8-8) 50-2} 15-0]....].... La By (a et Us Ges ZO- TAG SIL Ol Le Mad OBO Ale. 51. ow ow elftetetatemielseehera se terene 16 
12-60 1423) oct 5.7] 8-2] 44-7) 15-2116-0/42-9/53-3]....).... 37-3)47-8] 8-0] 7-5/48-4/39-4) 19-38)...... 14-00-18-00(d)}17 
13-6} 14-6]..... 5.71 9-4] 48-8] 15-9118-3)....]51-8)}....].... 37-2149-6] 8-5] 8-0/47-3/40-6] 16-32)...... 20-00-24 -00(d)|18 
TD Sir AME Lancs 6-1| 7°7| 47-7| 14-9]15-4/41-7/46-3]....].... 34-5/46-4] 8-6] 8-4]44-3/38-9] 16-00)...... 22+00-26-00 19 
13-7} 13-9 ets Ben ES | 7-4) 48-3] 14-6]13-4/44-3]45-O}....).... 33-0/46-1) 8-4] 8-3}/45-9/39-5] 16-00]...... | 2200-26-00 20 
KOR, SU Se ase dae 6-3| 8-8] 47-9] 13-1]....|48-0/52°5]....122-0/35-0/47-0} 8-2) 8-0/41-4)/38-2) 16-00)...... 20-00-24-00 21 
14-1) 167% ee 5-5] 6-8) 45-5)..... 15-2/388-3/43-5)....).... 32-5]45-6] 8-7] 8-5/40-2/38-4| 16-00)...... 21-50-25 -50 22 
Pre a eens Ok Naar, ir 7.1) 8-5) 46-1|.....]....|....|49°2]....]....[86°7]....] 8:2) 8-2/46-0138-6 16-50]......] 23-00-27-00(d)|23 
C2 Ne 14-5].....| 6-3] 6-2] 39-9] 14-0]18-4/42-7/50-0)....)....|36-8/45-0) 8-6) 8-5 40-5/38-1] 16-80]......} 25-00-29-00 24 
PF sae eee 6-0] 7-5) 46-5| 15-0|15-0/43-7/49-4134-4/20-3/34-9/45-5) 8-8 8-6/43-1139-5! 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 25 
13-8} 14-0]..... 5-9] 7-1] 49-9)..... 15-0/41-9/44-0136-3]. *. .133-9145-2] 8-6] 8-5]42-7/38-5] 16-00)...... 2200-26-00 26 
WO esac F 6-1| 7-4] 49-2] 15-0/14-7/46-1/45-0/35-6]....)35-0/45-6) 8-2 8-1]40-9/39-3} 15-50)...... 26-00-30-00 Ht 
12-9) 14-5)..... 6-7| 8-2] 45-1] 13-9)14-2/40-3/48-7)....).... 34-3146-6| 8-1] 7-9/43-3/38-6] 16-00]...... 28-00-32 -50 28 
13-9} 13-9]..... 6-5| 7-4] 46-5] 15-3|15-5/40-8/46-6/36-7/20-2/34-4/46-4) 8-7 8-5/39-3/39-3] 16-00]...... 26-00-30-50 29 
13-6] 14-2]..... 6-1) 7-1] 47-7]..... 14-2]40-9]44-8/35-3]....|83-5144-81 8-6] 8-4/44-4/39-3} 16-50)...... 26-50-30-50 30 
WDC ss 2iGe aoe 730) Wi ny (3 Nac: C2 TR 14-3]49-2/44-4)....}.... 35-2|44-1] 8-7] 8-7/43-7/39-5| 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 31 
Se Re lg neel (ieee Son 6-6] 8-9] 48-2] 14-0}15-8/41-6/49-4]....)....].... 47-71 9-0] 8-9/52-0139-6] 17-25)......] 23-00-27-00 32 
steered iste tere | oversee 6-5| 7-6] 42-7] 14-1]13-8]44-7/46-5]....]....|84-7/44-7) 8-6] 8-4 48-4139-3] 16-00]......| 23-00-27-00 33 
13-9] 15-O}..... 6:8] 7-6] 45-6] 13-9)19-0/41-8146-8)....).... 36-8/46-8| 8-3] 8-1]/43-5/38-9| 16-75]...... 31-00-35-00 34 
13-8) 01497) 522. 6-4] 7:3] 46-8]..... 13-9/44-0/45-3]....]....].... 45-4] 8-5] 8-4]48-8/38-9] 16-50)...... 16-00-20-00 35 


24-00-28-00 36 





UB} sana) aaa 6-1} 8-0} 45-9]..... 14-1/44-5/45-6]....].... 35+3/45-6] 8-5] 8-5/44-7/39-0) 16-75]...... 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


Flour, first grade, 


8 oz. package 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


Beef Pork r rf E g J 
: E FT fell | le |g 
ce alg | lg [asl #eee2) [2 
LOCALITY 2 if |Belg £2 |. el sisgish ela le |g 
ge lB el8 slaclsc\taltolecleclsclecleS) les(Calte 
a4 fpseafee Pe eeled [ee lee| ey See] a) feel fe la 
~ 2/2 Slo sla sls ais] 2812 a3 S| Sale S/S sl Sse gis giggisa 
|e ie [je > je i im ij je (I im OA fe | 0 
Ontario—Con. cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.}cts. |cts. |cts.| cts | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 
37—Port Arthur............ 41-3)38-4136-5|27-6|23-7|29-5138-0)36-3/29-0/49-3/17-9/19-0/55-5)11-0/38-8)34-8) 6-3 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-3|37-7|43-5/30-0/22-5]... .|89-0|39-6]29-7/46-3|18-6)19-1/55-8}10-5/39-1/35-7) 6-0 
39—St. Thomas............. 40-2137-0/42-3|29-9124-9|30-2/42-0/38-5|30-5/46-3]18-9]19-5/53-5/10-0/38-9]....| 6:0 
40—Sarniadiey, sete Pee! 39-9137-3)42-7|29-5|22-4/33 -3/40-3/36-8)/31-6/46-0]18-9)19-6/55-6)10-0/39-1)....] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9137-9/38-4129-4/24-0]... ./89-6|38-3/31-3/43-9}18-3]/19-3]57-4/11-0/38-1|384-5) 6°7 
A42—Stratiord.: ioc. shee ee 38+ 4136-0/40-6/29-3]23-7|....|41-0/37-0/29-5]46-6)18-8}20-4/50-8)10-0/39-0)....] 5:3 
43-——Sudburyer sone ecu 41-0/38-0/39-6|28-6/22-9/29-0/36-7/37-3}29-9/43-4118-9)19-4]57-6)11-0/38-1|34-8| 6-7 
44—Timmins....)..00.00... 39-4/36-1/40-6)29-0/23 -1)29-4/37-0/39-1/30-9/44-8119-4/19-5]58-8)12-0/37-8134-2) 6-7 
45—T orontoi) so9 SEN bas 40-5137-1/43-5|29-9|24-0/32-7/39 -5/38-4/26-8]48-1]18-3}19-1156-9 11-0 38-9|386°7| 6:7 
46—Welland................ 40-0/36-4/42-0/29-3]23-3]....).... 37-2/28-6143 -5|18-0/19-3/53-5/11-0/38-7/384-°3] 6-7 
47—Windsor..............+- 40-0/37-4}41-4/29-6/25-1)... .|41-2/38-1]80-7/44-9]18-6]19-2155-8/11-0/38-5136-0} 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............. 40-0)37-3)39-3}28+7|23-3)... .|85°7/88-0)27-5|44-3]18-5]18-9/52-7/10-0/37-8/32-6) 6-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon............. fal 38-2133 -6|38-0)26-4/21-0]. .. .135-3)35-2/26-8]44-9]17-5/21-3/50-0/10-0/37-0/34-4] 7-1 
S0-—Winnipes. (0.0.6 ea PRL 38+7|34-9/34-7)27-5|24-3/28-6/35-7/36- 1/29 -9]46-8|17-3/19-6/53-0) 9-0/36-2/34-2) 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 39+2/34-3/37-2/28-0120-5]. . . .)/36-2/33-8]26-2145-0/16-5/20-8/46-3/11-0/36-3]....] 7-2 
52—Prince Albert........... 32°5/29-7/32-3)23-0/20°0). 00. fo...]....4...- 34-7117-1120-3/45-5)10-0/37-8)33-3) 6-0 
b3——Regima lt.) .0..3 a 39-0)/34-5)37-6}26-7|23 -6/25-4/33 -5/32-6/24-8143-1]16-6)21-5/51-2/10-0/36-0]....) 6-8 
54—-Saskatoon.............. 38-3/34-6/37-9)27-5|20- 2/29 -0/33 -0/34-5|27-2]44-9]16-4/20-1/48-3]10-0/36-2|....| 7-2 
Alberta— 
bb—Caleary Uei0.\ueeene 39-9/36-1/42-3)28-3)24-8/28-1/37-3/35-6/32-0)47-7|17-0|20-1/53-3]10-0/37-9]....| 7-2 
56—Drumbheller............. 37-3183 -7/34-3]26-7/22-5)... 0/2... 36-0}... .|44-9117-6}21-7/50-4/10-0/38-6]....| 8-0 
57—Edmonton..,........... 38-+7|34-0/36-8}25-2)21-7/28-8134-7135-4|26-9146-0/17-3120-3|50-8]10-0/37-3133-6| 7-2 
58—Lethbridge............. 40-3/36-3/37-3}29-5)21-6/29-0/36-7/35-0/25-7/45-6|16-8/21-3|52-3|10-0/37-4]....| 8-0 
British Columbia— ' 
59—Nanaimo............... 42-5/38-8/44-9|30-8/26-0)... ./38-5/38-8/33-7/50-7|19-1/20-6/52-9112-0/42-2]....1 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 41-6/37-5/44-1)29-4/24-9)33 -3/36-7|/39-0/29-5147-2|18-8]20-0/52-4/10-0}/40- 1133-4] 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42-0/36-8143 -0/29-0)23-7/34-2135-6)..../.... 48-6|19-4/21-3]56-8}15-0/43-0}....|10-0 
62—— Tralee of eae 43 -0/39-2/41-3130-6/27-5|32-0/45-0/39-7131-3/48-9]18-2/22-5156-4/13-0139-5|33-3| 9 0 
68—Vancouver.............. 42-8/38-7|42-2)29-6/26-1/30-6/36-1/36-9|29-7/49-3117-9]19-3152-9]10-0140-0/36-8| 9-6 
64—Victoria Wy je). Ae 43 -2/39-0/44-9/30-1)/26-7/33-9/39-2/37-7]/29-8]48-3]18-9/20-6/53-9]11-0141-1137-6] 9-0 





(a) Ontario and Fast, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and West, 4 pound tin. 
(b) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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Weel 2 - |4 |e g pest “i pis 
$5 ie es Ua bile 8] [Se _ (ss 
gi) 38] 58] 52/8.) 28/8 (8 (ASasescsigelssie | [3 less | 2_| Ret © 
98 | 2) CS] 8) ae] 22) gegelde/ geek sx las| oeie<|ee) 26|2—| 35 | a8 
es| 2° 84 2°] 28 24) cRa Rea ES eR/SUs Rie aiee ch a/2i] 22) 28 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|.cts.|cts. $(b) | $ (b) $ 
13-5} 14-3]..... 6-6] 7-5] 40-2) 13-2)17-9/41-9/51-3]....].... 36-3/44-3] 8-5} 8-4/41-7/38-4] 16-50]......] 23-00-27-00 
13-3] 14-7]..... Coriime Sh OOe list 15+2/48-7/45-2133-2 31-5/44-1) 8-6] 8-3/42-91389-0] 15-75}...... 27-00-31-00 
LIS TORE) TARE bai 6:3] 7-5] 49-2)..... 15+1/46-6/48-4]....).... 34-4/45-4) 8-6] 8-6/43-8/39-7] 16-00]...... 21-00-25 -00 
SR eE ls RGR pe a aleke 6-7) 7-4) 49-6).....]16-4/43-7/48-1]....]....].... {46-0} 8-8] 8-8143-4139-1] 16-50]......| 23-00-27-50 
So eierd fotoired (oe 6-5) 6-6] 46-6) 18-7/15-3/41-8/47-8]....]....185-2/46-1] 8-6] 8-5140-8139-6| 17-00]......| 23-00-27-00 
14-3] 14-7]..... 6:3} 8-2) 47-4]..... 14-9/46-5}45-O0]....4.... 34-4147-0} 8-7] 8-7/44-4/38-6] 16-00}...... 21-00-25 -00 
13-5) 14-6]..... 6-2} 8-3) 47-7) 18-8]16-9/38-3)49-9136-3 35-8/48-0} 8-8) 8-5}43-7/39-3) 17-75]...... 27-00-31-00 
14-9) 14-4) 14-8] 5-7] 8-1] 49-3) 14-3]17-7145-6/48-6]....].... 35-3/48-1] 8-9] 8-8}39-3/39-0} 19-50)...... 22 -50-26-00 
13-3] 13-6]..... 6-0) 7-2] 44-8) 14-0)14-5/44-1149-2 21-7/31-7/44-3] 8-2] 8-0/44-5/38-6] 15-50]...... 32-50-86 -50 
Reape OME co ce ROA OL 4074). ote dts es AO OL cue lese am etaO rah Gea) Sea EeorSOng! 18. BOP ul TI ee ne aa 
12-7] 14-3] 14-1) 5-5] 7-2} 43-8] 18-7/14-2/40-9/39-6]....].... 34-3/45-3! 8-2} 8-0138-6/38-9] 16-00]...... 25-00-29 -00 
PINS 14-7].....] 5-6] 7-4] 46-8].....]16-1/39-5/46-0]....]....]..../46-21 8-6] 8-6145-9139-0] 16-00]......| 22-00-26-00 
acest mi EOLOe:, 7-1 49 33-8] 14-7 44-7/44-4171-5]....]....]48-0} 9-1! 9-0/45-0/38-2]......] 8-13] 21-00-25-00 
15-0} 14-8}..... 6-9] 5-0} 33-9] 14-0]15-6/40-9/42-8167-9/22-2 .|44-6] 9-1] 8-9/37-6/38-11...... 12-45] 26-00-30-00 
Salk stalattevera are bepere as 6-2} 5-3} 37-2].....|16-0/39-0/44-8)....)....].... 146-6] 9-3] 9-3141-6/39-0]......] 98-0] 21-00-25-50 
15e3 Kaye 7:1] 6:5} 26-8] 14-8]16-4/40-8/45-3]70-5 62-0/48-3) 9-9} 9-6/40-0/37-8]...... 10-00} 19-50-23-50 
mane 15-3].....] 6-6) 5-9) 35-9].....]16-5/37-7/42-9/73-2)....|....|47-71 9-2) 9-6142-7/37-8]......]| 11-00] 27-50-31-50 
aa ies cad Stara! 7-0] 5-5) 35-2] 15-1]14-9)44-9)47-8/68-2)....].... 146-5] 9-5) 9-5/43-2/37-8)......] 9-60} 22-00-26-00 
Arties 14-4).....] 7-1] 5-5] 43-2] 15-6/16-2/39-5/49-6/67-4]....]..../45-8! 9-0] 9-2141-5/37-4/......] 7-75] 26-00-30-00 
srs 15-3].....] 7-2) 6-1] 46-8] 13-7/16-1/43-7/50-7|72-6 57-0}49-0] 9-5} 9-6/42-5137-9]......]......1 20-00-24-00 
serine 15-4).....] 7-2] 6-8) 83-9] 13-7]16-5|/39-5/40-8]67°1 57-°31/44-8] 9-2] 9-0/43-1/87-8}......] 4-90] 24-50-28-50 
Be selabohe IhcvisbecetinMonshetett 6:9} 5-3} 40-9] 13-0)16-0 39:-8)64-8)21-2 45-0} 9-2) 9-3/48-0/87-5)......] 4-40) 22-00-26-00 
Bates Wiha eae Mell Ua ta 8-1} 5-5) 48-9) 13-6)14-6/43-7/40-3162-4/20-5 .{43°7] 8-7] 8-3/41-6/388-1]......)......] 17-00-21-00 
1493 [5 ois cial eis snare 7:3| 5-4] 43-6} 12-9]14-2/38-1/38-1/63-8)21-3 43°41) 7-9) 7-8/36-3/88-2]...... 12-00} 20-50-24-50 
easel leremree ars eee 8-6] 6-9] 59-4] 18-7)15-9]50-0/41-7)67-5/20-0158-7)45-0] 8-7] 8-5/44-7/39-0)......] 18-00} 20-00-24-00 
Bisa 15-7] 17-0} 8-5) 4-9) 44-7) 14-4/15-5139-7/45-21/59-3)/23-0/58-4148-9] 8-9) 8-9/39-5/37-9)......] 10-25] 23-00-27-00 
Betetal ere wees areses & 7-0} 5-1) 45-6} 13-3]13-2/48-5138-7)61-4/20-9154-5)42-7| 8-0} 8-0/37-9137-8]......] 12-00] 28-50-27-50 
15-0] 14-9] 15-5] 7-3] 6-7| 46-0} 14-7|/14-0/39-1/39-3/64-7/21-7/53-4/42-6] 8-9] 8-4/42-3138-3]...... 12:25} 21-00-25-00 








(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 
cated by these reports. : 

(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Each city budget contains the same items, but 
the quality of budget items varies, depending 
upon buying habits and preferences in dif- 
ferent areas. 

Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these com- 
modities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 


and the printed. figures show a $4 spread: 


centered around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
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included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, how 
it is calculated, and the complete list of items 
included in each of the principal groups, food, 
fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, etc., 
with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazettes for July, 1948, page 1057. 


The cost-of-living bonus provided for by the 
Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963, 
July 10, 1942, replacing P.C. 8253) must be 
based on the official cost-of-living index as 
adjusted to base 100-0 for August, 1939. For 
each rise of one point in the index the 
amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:— 
(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult 


‘male employees, and for all other employees 


employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five 
dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their 
basic weekly wage rates for male employees 
under twenty-one years of age and female 
workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941, (L.G. 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, except 
under the regulations of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. The activities of the Board 
in the operation of the price control policy 
are summarized quarterly in the Laxsour 
GazeTTe under the title, Price Control in 
Canada. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
index of wholesale prices on the base of 1926— 
100 rose a further 0-7 points to 101-9 between 
September and October; a net advance of 4°8 
points has occurred since the beginning of the 
year. October changes were confined to five 
of the eight main groups. Among vegetable 
products higher quotations for wheat, rye, hay, 
rosin and onions more than offset decreases 
for bananas, lemons and potatoes to advance 
the group index 1-4 points to 94-1. Animal 
products registered an increase of 1:2 to 109-6 
in the same interval with higher prices for 
calves, whitefish, fowl, butter and eggs respon- 
sible for the gain. Lower items in this series 
included steers, hogs and lambs. A further 
upward gain in eastern spruce moved the wood, 
wood products and paper group 0-3 points 
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higher to 113°9 while an increase of $6 per 
ton for car axles was reflected in a gain of 0-1 
to 115-8 in iron and steel products. Record- 
ing the only group decline, chemicals and allied 
products dropped 0-2 to 100-3 on lower quota- 
tions for quebracho extract. 


Sharp advances for both field and animal 
products were responsible for an increase of 
5:7 points to 103-6 in the composite index of 
Canadian farm products. The additional sub- 
sidy of 30c per ewt. for fluid milk, which be- 
came effective on October 1, coupled with 
gains for fowl and eggs overbalanced weak- 
ness in live stock to lift animal products 7:4 
points to an index level of 125-0 during the 
month under review. Field products moved 
up 4-7 points to 90-8 in the same interval due 
to continued upturns for wheat, rye, onions 
and hay. Potatoes were moderately weaker. 


TABLE V—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
CANADAT 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Com- Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
*All commodities....... orcad TEM Flt hae 567 | 64-0]127-4/155-9) 97-3] 98-1] 96-8] 67-9] 79-6} 93-8] 96-8/101-2/101-9 
Classified aecordine to chief component ma- 
terial— 
Iba V epetable Produecs, les yes omic. « okue: 135 | 58-1/127-9|167-0| 86-2] 96-9] 96-3} 59-2) 68-5! 80-2) 85-6} 92-7] 94-1 
II. Animals and Their Products........... 76 70-9}127-1)145-1) 96-0} 98-3]109-9] 60-8) 80-8|101-1}104-5/108-4/109-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. . 85 | 58-2/157-1/176-5}101-7| 96-6} 90-4) 71-4] 75-8] 97-1] 92-0} 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4)106-3] 98-9} 93-0] 64-4] 83-6) 98-3]102-6}113-6]113-9 
Wastron and ats: Productay tee yO) vale 44 | 68-9}156-9/168-4/104-6) 99-7) 93-5) 85-7)100-5)112-7)115-3)115-7]115-8 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and Their Products 18 | 98 4/141 9/135-5) 97-3) 98-3] 97-5] 65-5) 74-9] 78-2] 79-7] 79-7) 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Products... 83 56-8] 82-3}112-2}107-0} 99-2) 92-3] 85-2) 86-1} 98-9)100-1)100-5]100-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 77 ~+| 68-4/118;-7}141-5}105-4! 99-7] 95-4) 81-0] 82-3]103-5}102-0)100-5|100-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers Goods sn 05 ie) el she aie ele ses 24ers 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-0) 95-5] 72-1) 79-9) 96-7) 96-9} 97-0} 97-3 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 126 | 61-8}/119-0/150-8} 90-2} 97-5|103-7| 64-7} 79-1) 96-2)100-7)102-5}103-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 110 62-2} 91-9)126-3/101-4| 98-3) 90-1] 77-1) 80-4} 97-0) 94-3) 93-4] 93-4 
WEA TOCUCEr eM GOOdS trod ete eee 402 67-7|183-3}164-3] 98-8) 97-9] 97-1] 63-4] 74-41 85-7| 89-3) 97-2] 98-2 
Producers: Higuipment iy. 2). 2). asa. es eis 24 | 55-1] 81-9]108-6)104-1) 97-4] 94-3] 85-4) 96-4/108-0)110-4)114-2)114-2 
Producers’ Materials... 2.0... .0.- 0. 378 69-1)139-0]171-0| 98-2) 97-9] 97-A| 60-9} 72-0} 83-2) 86-9] 95-2] 96-4 
Building and Construction Materials... 111 67-0/100-7)144-0]108-7) 98-1) 98-5) 81-0} 92-8)/111-1)115-5)123 -3)123-7 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 267 | 69-5]148-1]177-3] 95-8] 97-9) 97-1) 57-5) 68-5] 78-5) 82-1) 90-5) 91-8 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
Leh] BNC ELG Ib eek onl 2 ed A A re He ae Ra 186 | 59-2|134-7|176-4] 91-2) 96-7} 94-0) 59-6] 66-2] 79-5] 82-2) 88-8] 90-1 
[Byes iid TENE eo aid ale ea mh: Ree a an nea 105 70-11129-0}146-0] 95-9] 98-9}106-3] 62-6] 81-8] 98-8)101-6)101-6)102-4 
Marna(Canaci amy tea Ashe. alee aon 70 64-1]132-6]160-6) 88-0} 98-6]105-9} 51-2) 64-8] 74-1) 85-7) 97-9/103-6 
Mer Narine tre ME reer re ce 16 65-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7}102-41110-4] 68-5} 80-1)101-4/117-7)135-3}136-0 
ET Bonestah whee epic, Mo eee ko win Sib oe 57 60-1} 89-7}151-3)106-8| 98-9} 92-9] 64-7) 83-2} 97-9/102-1/113-6/113-3 
TV de Miimenaile eis tee wet Oe meee mn hy He wee eed ik ees re 203 67-9]115-2|134-6]106-4} 99-5} 92-1] 81-5] 86-8] 97-3] 98-9] 99-3) 99-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 245 63-8]120-€1154-1) 94-7] 98-3/100-5) 57-5 pits 85-3] 93-1 101-4 103-2 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5|100-4] 98-1} 93-7] 71-2} 79-4] 93-2) 92-2) 93-7) 93-7 


1 The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly Price Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 the number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


A declining tendency was apparent in the 
price levels of several other countries during 
the third quarter of 1943, although in Canada 
further moderate increases were recorded. The 
Canadian wholesale price index advanced 1-7 
points to 101-2 between June and September 
to break through the 1926 average level for 
the first time since July of that year. How- 


ever, comparable indexes for the United King- 
dom and the United States declined fraction- 
ally during his period. The wartime 
increase in wholesale prices for Canada and 
the United States has been almost the same; 
37-5 per cent for the United States and 38-9 
per cent for Canada. The United Kingdom 
rise of 65-3 per cent has been substantially 
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1943] 


larger, but the greater part of it came before 
the end of 1940. The trend in all three 
countries has been roughly parallel in 1942 and 
1943. The New Zealand index also fell frac- 
tionally in the third quarter of 1948. 

Third quarter movements in living cost 
indexes have been similar to those described 
above for wholesale prices. The official Cana- 
dian index advanced 0:9 points while the 
United States Bureau of Labour index dropped 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
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0-9 points. The United Kingdom series 
showed no net change, a small increase in 
July being balanced by a later decline. 
Australian and New Zealand cost-of-living 
series each recorded a decrease of approxi- 
mately one per cent. 


Further detail concerning price movements 
for other countries may be found in Table VL 
which includes the latest records available. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Third Quarter 
of 1943 


Tees the third quarter of 1943 there 
were 325 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 344 fatal accidents 
in the third quarter of 1942. Of the 325 
fatalities in the period under review, 134 
occurred in July, 108 in August and 83 in 
September. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the issues 
of the Lasour Gazette for May, August and 
November of that year, and in February of 
the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 52 fatalities for the first half of 1943 
and seven fatalities for 1942. 

In this series of reports, it is customary to 
reeord industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industria] diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1943 
were as follows: agriculture, 35; logging, 17; 
fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 41; manufacturing, 78; 
construction, 40; electricity, gas, and water 
production and supply, 4; transportation and 
public utilities, 73; trade, 12; finance, 1; 
service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 19 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 17 in “coal mining,” four 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, nes.” and one in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, five were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” one 
in “animal foods,” three in “textiles and cloth- 


ing,” one in “leather, fur and products,” one 
in “rubber products,” seven in “saw and plan- 
ing mill products,” one in ‘‘wood products,” 
two in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
15 in “iron, steel and products,” six in “non- 
ferrous metal products,” three in “non-metallic 
mineral products,” five in “chemical and allied 
products,” 27 in “ship-building,” and one in 
“miscellaneous products.” 

In construction there were 18 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 16 in “highway and 
bridge,” and six in “miscellaneous.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 41 fatalities in “steam railway,” three in 
“street and electric railways,’ 14 in “water 
transportation,’ two in “air transportation,” 
seven in “local and highway transportation,” 
four in “storage,” one in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones,” and one in “express.” 

In trade there were five fatalities in ‘“whole- 
sale,’ and seven in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in “public 
administration,” three in “custom and repair,” 
and four in “personal, domestic and business.” 

During the period under review there was 
‘one serious disaster which occurred in Halifax 
basin, on July 6, when a tug belonging to 
Halifax shipyards sank following a collision 
with a freighter. The tug was used for con- 
veying welding equipment and workers to 
repair ships in the basin, and 19 of the 24 
workers on board were drowned. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 

An engineer, a fireman, a conductor, a brake- 
man, and three cablemen were killed, when a 
gravel train plowed into a caboose, near ‘Cran- 
berry, Manitoba, on July 17. 

Four members of an oil tanker crew died 
of burns following an explosion and fire on a 
gasoline laden vessel, while en route from 
Lake Huron, Ontario, on July 26. 

Four coal miners trapped in a mine, lost 
their lives following an explosion which oc- 
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curred while an electric cutter was being used, 
near Lethbridge, Alberta, on August 9. An- 
other two coal miners died when overcome by 
methane gas in a mine at Cadomin, Alberta, 
on July 16. 

An explosion of coal gas in the basement 
of a bakery plant resulted in the deaths of 
three employees at Montreal, on August 26. 

At Haysport, B.C., on August 31, two fishing 
patrol boat workers were drowned when they 
fell from the dock. 

When a truck skidded on gravel and fell 
150 feet into a lake, at Muskwa, B.C., on 
August 19, a machine helper and a waitress 
engaged on duties connected with highway 
construction were drowned. 

A pilot and a pilot trainee were killed in 
a plane crash, near Cornwall, Ontario, on 
August 6. 

When a train struck a truck, at Rosser, 
Manitoba, on August 26, the driver and a 
labourer were killed. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1943 has been compiled 
which contains 52 fatalities of which six were 
in logging, one in fishing and trapping, four 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
16 in manufacturing, two in construction, 19 
in transportation and public utilities, two in 
trade, and two in service. Four of these 
accidents occurred in January, fourin February, 
two in March, four in April, 11 in May, and 
27 in June. 


A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1942 has been made. This includes 
seven fatalities of which one was in logging, 
one in fishing and trapping, one in manu- 
facturing, two in construction, and two in 
transportation and public utilities. One of 
these accidents occurred in June, three in 
October, two in November and one in Decem- 
ber. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1943, BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1943 


N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
as amended, and under the various provincial 
concurrent acts,as at September 30,1943. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lazsour GazreTre for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions system 
to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided, in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act. also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $65* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 


and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of 
blindmess under the Pension Act or the War 


Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $140* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$340*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $140. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Order in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1943, passed under the authority of the War Measures 
Act (L.G., Aug., 1943, p. 1068). 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF Oip-AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
—- Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 19836 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


Number of pensioners.............- 11,099 14,337 12,534 11,900 14,154 56,776 
Average monthly pension........... 18-75 19-37 18-88 15-65 16-48 18-98 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

POpulations Ae Meee edie en 1-38 1-74 1-70 2-56 2-41 1-48 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population....... 2-98 4-85 3-79 4-52 5-11 4-89 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........ 46-25 35°84 44-76 56-67 47-18 30°36 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Sept. 30, 

OAS OTN rt te Se sv rue es cesta $460,608-80 | $611,892 58 | $509,656 47 | $414,278 40 | $518,108 64 | $2,371,729 63 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1943..... $921,076 48 |$1,222,064 77 |$1,013,606 06 | $820,690 47 |$1,021,495 44 | $4,715,126 81 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act..... $17,779,468 22 |$24,604,021 45 |$24,057,532 06 |$10,711,272 88 |$17,439,369 65 |$112,171,246 69 











PAB.L Quebec _| Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
——— Act Act Act Order in Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan, 25, 1929 





Number of pensioners............... 1,884 47,014 13,007 i 182,712 
Average monthly pension........... 13-57 17-62 22-68 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
WO PULAWMOM sass wine eet eae el etetge row 1-96 1-39 1-44 -06 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
years of age to total population.. 6-25 3-13 2-98 1-65 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 31-40 44-35 48-17 3:50 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tion for quarter ended Sept. 30, 


AOA S IE PS TC INS CNG ae Wav areas $55,979 30 | $1,837,184 77 $564,101 85 $425 29 $7,343,965 73 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1948......... $112,447 10 | $3,636,886 89 | $1,086,118 58 $919 08 $14,550,431 68 
Dominion. Government’s contribu- / 
tions from inception of Act..... $1,777,278 79 | $50,774,257 02 | $22,269,550 79 $23,259 33 $281,607,256 88 





PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia 
Act ct Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1988 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 











Nuria Et OL PEDSIONELS, onic caisitetelseasicte le ee letese erates aisles 238 329 348 727 631 
Average monthly pension................. Pee. as. 19-69 19-57 19-65 19-65 19-21 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -030 -040 047 156 107 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1948....... AN es 14h $10,513 31 $14,578 14 $15,166 77 $32,093 86 $27,193 24 
Dominion Government’s contributions Apr. 1-Sept. 
SOMO Aa SO hecretOn Me rom eran fs Peay ghee Pitas $21,007 85 $29,216 22 $30,373 24 $63,832 94 $54,376 59 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............. $181,718 80 | $280,283 55 | $279,778 00 | $647,092 02 | $547,783 25 
Ontario P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 





Numbervofipensioners: week. enim. sctee ccietecla's + o's 1,479 114 2,206 327 6,399 
Average monthly pension................ Tear cis. 's 2 19-64 16-14 19-59 24-35 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 039 -119 “065 036 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ended Sept. 30, 1943....... Ranh cid Aes Gare $68,074 85 $4,189 32 $96,872 57 $15,509 64 | $284,141 70 
Dominion Government’s contributions Apr. 1-Sept. 

S0S1943 eee asc slakmaeles MG gO. Ces BEL He usd $131,631 16 $8,288 87 | $193,934 75 $29,901 62 | $562,563 24 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 

tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............. $1,374,111 53 $76,333 47 |$1,890,220 01 | $275,422 23 |$5,552,742 86 





* Percentage based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1942—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Labour and Industry in British Columbia, 1942 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


NDUSTRIAL payrolls for 1942 established 

a new high in the history of British Colum- 
bia, according to the twenty-fifth Annual Re- 
port of the provincial Department of Labour. 
Following the precedent set in 1941, the great- 
est increase was in the shipbuilding industry; 
lumber and metal trades also showed: substan- 
tial increases, but metal mining and printing 
and publishing showed relatively small de- 
creases. 


Average monthly employment totals rose to 
a new high in 1942, the month of November 
showing a total of 143,760 against a high of 
110,771 for October, 1941. Shifting of man- 
power to essential war industries created new 
employment records in shipbuilding, contract- 
ing, metal trades and like industries. In cer- 
tain of the less essential industries, such as 
garment making, house furnishings, printing 
and publishing, etc., the diminishing monthly 
totals of male workers was offset by sharp in- 
creases in the number of females employed. 


Increases were recorded in the average 
weekly wages as a result of increased war-time 
production, longer working hours, reduction of 
casual employment and the payment of the 
cost-of-living bonus. The only average wage 
decrease was in jewellery manufacturing which 
declined fractionally 13 cents. The average 
weekly wage for all adult male wage-earners 
was $35.24, an increase of $4.57 over the pre- 
vious year and establishing a new high in the 
records of the provincial Labour Department. 

Working hours increased slightly, the average 
week for all employees being 48-12 hours, as 
compared with 46-90 hours in 1941. 


Industrial, Statistics, Payrolls, etc—Statis- 
tics were compiled by the Department from 
reports received from 4,845 firms, a decrease 
of 270 from 1941. A total industrial payroll 
of $252,046,389 was reported by these firms. To 
find the total payroll of the province this sum 
was augmented by the following items: Re- 
turns received too late to be included in the 
summary, 130,304; estimated payroll of em- 
ployers in occupations included in the Depart- 
ment’s inquiry not sending in returns, $1,350,- 
000; transcontinental railways, $17,066,253; 
estimated payrolls of additional services not 
included in the industrial survey, viz., Govern- 
mental workers, wholesale and retail firms, 
ocean services, miscellaneous, $32,300,000. 


These items brought the payroll of the prov- 
ince up to a total of $302,892,946. This repre- 
sents an increase of $63,367,487 over the 1941 
record. 


Payrolls in the shipbuilding industry in- 


creased from $10,534,309 in 1941 to $47,203,906 


in 1942, followed by contracting with a gain 
of $15,273,867 and miscellaneous trades and 
industries with an increase of $6,802,331. The 
lumber industries increased by $4,675,203, fol- 
lowed closely by metal trades up $4,521,271; 
food products, an increase of $2,438,247; pulp 
and paper mills up $1,856,792; wood manufac- 
turing (N.E.S.) up $1,460,887; public utilities 
up $1,094,330; smelting, an additional $1,048,- 
874; coal mining, an increase of $671,191; coast 
shipping, $615,285; explosives and chemicals, 
$374,733; breweries, $346,865; garment making, 
$298,798; builders’ materials, $212,843; leather 
and fur goods, $78,243; laundries, cleaning and 
dyeing $72,472; house furnishings, $70,968; 
jewellery manufacturing, $50,481; oil refining, 
$45,082; paint manufacturing, $5,459; and cigar 
and tobacco manufacturing, up $940. — 

Decreases were noted in metal-mining, with 
a loss of $2,004,060, and printing and publish- 
ing, down $83,866. 


Apprenticeship—The Director of Appren- 
ticeship in his report stated that “of the 1,233 
apprentices in designated trades, 315 are at 
present in the armed forces.’ It is pointed 
out that the development of an apprenticeship 
system throughout the Dominion has been 
accentuated by the war “as shortages of trained 
craftsmen have been apparent in practically 
every trade and craft... British Columbia 
.. . has extended its apprenticeship system 
to cover a broad field of trades and occupa- 
tions and has thus been able to make a defi- 
nite contribution to the Dominion’s war 
effort, particularly in the metal trade indus- 
tries.” 

At the end of the year there were 1,369 ap- 
prenticeship. contracts in force, including 136 
contracts in occupations not yet designated 
under the “Apprenticeship Act.” The number 
of apprentices who had successfully completed 
their apprenticeship, as at the end of 1942, was 
729. 

During 1942, 2,190 inspections and re- 
inspections of factories were made. In his 
report the Factories Inspector pointed out 
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that in recent years many mechanical exhaust 
systems had been installéd in new and in ex- 
panded factories for the removal at points of 
origin of harmful fumes, gases and dust. 
“These will prove to be a very beneficial 
legacy from the war.” It is stated also that 
there was continued progress in connection 
with the provision of facilities relating solely 
to the welfare of industrial workers. In some 
instances special buildings had been erected 
by employers to provide dining and reading 
rooms and recreational facilities for their em- 
ployees. 


Women and Children in Industry—During 
1942 the number of women entering industry 
increased greatly according to ithe report. 
“Around the clock, month after month, 
shoulder to shoulder with men on the produc- 
tion line, women have performed their part in 
the processing of metals so vital to the war 
effort, and in the construction of ships, aero- 
planes, guns, and also in manufacturing, 
assembling and testing parts of equipment re- 
quiring a high degree of precision.” 

The report of the Factory Inspector also 
deals with the employment of children under 
15 years during the school vacation; the issu- 
ance of temporary overtime permits to women 
workers where the work was of an urgent 
nature; and the matter of industrial home- 
work in the garment industry. In the case 
of the latter, the practice was commenced by 
an industry that had not operated in the 
province hitherto, but as rates of pay were sub- 
standard and the danger of spreading com- 
municable diseases was indicated, the practice 
was discontinued and the work was transfer- 
red to a factory “where it can be properly 
regulated.” 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—Of the 
fifty strikes recorded during 1942, 13 were 
within the ambit of the province. A total of 
18,804 employees were affectéd by these dis- 
putes and of that number 1,030 were within 
the authority of British Columbia. Of the 
total 35,024 man-days lost, 1,929 were attribu- 
table to the 13 strikes under provincial juris- 
diction. Of the 11 awards made by Boards of 
Conciliation, 7 were unanimous. 

Important amendments were made to the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
during the year. The main changes were in 
the collective bargaining sections of the Act, 
requiring employers to bargain collectively 
with the trade union to which a majority of 
their employees belonged, and forbidding an 
employer to interfere with or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to an employees’ orga- 
nization. This legislation was reviewed in the 
Lazsour Gazette for May, 1943, page 691. 
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Report of Board of Industrial Relations 


The ninth annual report of the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations give details of the new 
Orders and Regulations covering the hotel and 
catering, baking, fruit and vegetable, shingle, 
mercantile, and manufacturing industries, and 
respecting janitors, janitresses, stationary steam 
engineers, and bus drivers. 


Women and Girl Employees—There was an 
increase of 10,257 female workers over the 
1941 total shown in the returns received from 
6,357 employers. The total number of female 
employees reported in 1942 was reported to 
be 44,461. The average weekly wages for fe- 
male employees over 18 years, or experienced, 
was $17.54 and for employees under 18 years, 
or inexperienced, was $10.52, as compared with 
$16.04 and $9.74 respectively, in 1941. The 
percentage of female employees under 18 years, 
or inexperienced, was 7:69 as compared with 
6:70 in 1941 and the average hours worked 
per week was 41-96 as compared with 41-82 
in the previous year. Aggregate wages and 
salaries for one week totalled $755,686.39, an 
increase of $221,392.21 over the 1941 figure. 
These figures do not include domestic workers, 
farm labourers or fruit pickers, which are ex- 
cluded from coverage by provision of the 
“Female Minimum Wage Act.” Bank and 
federal employees are not covered by provin- 
cial legislation. 


Inspections and _ collecttons—During the 
year the inspection staff of the Board made 
10,727 personal inspections, as compared with 
12,104 in 1941. The reduction was due to de- 
pletion of the staff, as some personnel had 
enlisted in the armed services and others were 
loaned to the Federal government for the 
duration of the war. 

Under the “Female Minimum Wage Act,” 
195 firms made adjustments for 309 women 
and girls in the sum of $5,889.10; while adjust- 
ments under the “Male Minimum Wage Act” 
were made for 184 employees by 115 firms to 
the amount of $7,133.63. In addition to the 
above settlements which were made without 
recourse to the Courts, Court proceedings were 
instituted in 44 cases; convictions were ob- 
tained in 37 of these and seven were either 
dismissed) or withdrawn. 

Under the “Hours of Work Act” the 4,845 
firms reporting to the provincial Department 
of Labour submitted information regarding 
hours covering 154,191 male and female em- 
ployees for 1942. A segregation shows 84-70 
per cent worked 48 hours or less per week, 
7-51 per cent worked from 48 to 54 hours per 
week and 7-79 per cent worked in excess of 
54 hours per week. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Officials of the Department 
Labour leaders of Labour and _ labour 
and Department leaders in Canada were 
of Labour officials honoured at the investiture 
honoured by held by His Excellency 
His Majesty the Governor General at 
Government House on 
November 24 in receiving the insignia of the 
decorations bestowed by His Majesty the 
King for meritorious service. 
The honours bestowed are regarded in the 


Department of Labour as a tribute, not only: 


to the services of the officials concerned, but 
also as a gracious recognition of the Depart- 
ment’s work in labour relations under war 
conditions. 

The labour leaders and officials and their 
awards, are as follows:— 

Commander of the Order of the Britesh 

Empire: 

W. L. Best, Vice-President and Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Tom Moore, former president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

Officer of the Order of the British Empire: 

Arthur H. Brown, Executive Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


George Hodge, National War Labour 
Board. 

J. A. McClelland, National War Labour 
Board. 


Member of the Order of the British Empire: 

E. N. Compton, Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour. 

F. E. Harrison, Senior Labour Concilia- 
tion Officer, Department of Labour. 

Harry Hereford, Director of Planning, 
National Selective Service, Department 
of Labour. 
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Miss M. Mackintosh, Chief of Labour 
Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

E. McG. Quirk, Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour. 


Death claimed one _ of 
Labour loses Canada’s outstanding 
outstanding Labour leaders, Patrick 
leader Martin Draper, President- 


emeritus of the Trades and 


‘Labour Congress of Canada, on November 23, 


1943. 

With the exception of about two years, as 
a printer’s apprentice in his native village of 
Aylmer, Quebec, Mr. Draper served this work- 
ing lifetime with the Government Printing 
Bureau at Ottawa. He was one of the 
original staff at the Bureau and when he 
retired in September, 1933, he had risen by 
successive stages to the position of Director 
and Superintendent of printing. 

From 1900 to 1935 he was Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and from 1935, until he retired 
because of ill-health in 1939, he was President. 
He was a trusted advisor in labour matters 
of the late Sir Robert Borden during the 
firsts World War and was one of the Cana- 
dian delegation to Paris to assist in drafting 
the terms of peace. Out of Versailles emerged 
the ILO and Mr. Draper was the Workers’ 
delegate from Canada at the first ILO con- 
ference in Washington in 1919, where he was 
elected to the governing body of the ILO. 

The tributes paid Mr. Draper at the time 
of his death by the Right Honourable, the 
Prime Minister, and by Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, epitomize the 
importance and value of his life’s work: 
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Mr. King said: “Draper was strong in his 
advocacy of labour reforms and fearless in 
his expression of opinion. He was not less 
outspoken where he regarded demands of his 
own associates as unreasonable or excessive, 
than when he felt they were urgently required 
and labour’s interests were being igmored. 


“In dealing with labour problems his 
method of approach was not provocative. It 
invariably was that of seeking so to present 
labour‘s claims as to invite co-operation and 
lessen antagonism on the part of those to 
whom his words were addressed. ‘The public, 
not less than labour, owe very much to Mr. 
Draper, Tom Moore and others of their 
immediate associates, who for so long, shared 
the direction of the labour movement in 
Canada . Their wise direction enabled 
labour to hold the ground along which it has 
advanced.” 

Mr. Mitchell gave expression to the follow- 
ing tribute: 

“In the passing of Mr. Draper I have lost 
a personal friend and counsellor of many 
years standing. For more than half a 
century he had been a tower of strength to 


the labour movement im Canada.” (See also 
L.G., 1939, pp. 972 and 1006.) 

Action by the British 
International Trades Union Congress in 
trades union summoning a conference of 
conference representatives of labour 
planned for 1944 organizations from all the 


United Nations, implements 
resolutions passed by leading trades union 
organizations in America, Canada and Britain 
in 1943. The suggestion was formally made by 
the British Trades Union Congress at its con- 
vention in Southport early in September; and 
both the AFL and the CIO at their conven- 
tions in October and November respectively 
passed forceful resolutions along similar lines. 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour in their 
conventions also favoured international labour 
co-operation. 


The proposed world trade union conference 
is to be dedicated to the rebuilding of the 
international trade union movement and, if 
present plans are matured, will be held in 
London in June, 1944. Four Canadian labour 
organizations have been asked to send repre- 
sentatives, namely: Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, and the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. 

A committee of the general council of the 
British Trades Union Congress, under the 
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chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine, has pre- 
pared the following provisional agenda to form 
the basis for discussions: 


(1) Furtherance of the war effort; 

(2) the attitude of trades unions toward 
the peace; 

(3) the matter of trades union  repre- 
sentation at the peace conference and on 
preparatory commissions for relief, rehabilita- 
tion and post-war reconstruction ; 

(4)' the rebuilding of the international trade 
union movement. 


It is intended that the conference be “purely 
exploratory and consultative” and that no 
decisions reached will necessarily be binding 
on the parent organizations represented. By 
bringing together representatives of trade 
union organizations from all of the United 
Nations, irrespective of their backgrounds, it 
is hoped that constructive suggestions may be 
evolved which will be of great value in for- 
mulating solutions to trade union problems 
common to each of the nations that will par- 
ticipate. 


As the delegates from neutral countries may 
not wish to take part in the discussions that 
may have a direct bearing on the war, it is 
unlikely that they will share in the first week 
of the conference. 


By order in council (P.C. 
7953; Oct. 26,1943), Mr. 
Walter S. Woods, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health, 
has been appointed chair- 
man of the General 
Advisory Committee on 
Demobilization and Re-establishment. Mr. 
Woods replaces the late Brigadier General 
H. F. McDonald. 


The Committee was established in October, 
1940, ‘to act as a general co-ordinating agency 
among various government departments in 
matters of demobilization and rehabilitation, 
and to bring before the Cabinet Committee 
on Demobilization and Re-establishment 
recommendations for legislation in respect of 
these matters.” 


Appointment of 
chairman of 
Committee on 
Demobilization 
and 
Re-establishment 


Various legislative measures have been taken 
as a result of the recommendations of this 
committee (certain of which have been re- 
viewed in the Lasour Gazette: May, 1943, 
p. 587, 1942, pp. 35, 754, 920, etc.). 


These measures relate to post-discharge 
allowances, training, and provision for oppor- 
tunities; treatment of disabilities; pensions; 
reinstatement in civil employment, and other 
matters. 


1943] 


The table below shows the 
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of Statistics was 187-6 at ithe beginning of 


Employment latest statistics available October, 186-2 at September 1 and 181-3 at 
and industrial reflecting industrial condi- October 1, 1942. The October 1943 figure is 
statistics tions in Canada. slightly higher than in any other month and 


| Continued expansion in 
industrial activity was indicated by the index 
of employment at the beginning of October. 


is 3-5 per cent higher than at the correspond- 
img date in 1942. 
The slight increase in the month under 


This index calculated by the Dominion Bureau review from the level of the previous month 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA®* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 

















1943 1942 
November October September November October September 
Employment Index............. (i) Ten weenie 187-6 186-2 183-3 181-3 179-3 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members)..............-- 2 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-7 0:8 0-9 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DAVTOlI St warewen weet eee ae cual’ (BY ae ele eens 150-7 148-7 140-6 137-8 135-8 
Per capita weekly earnings...... She Feb o. oe 31-48 31-30 29-81 29-51 29-29 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (2) 102-4 101-9 101-2 97-1 96-6 95-8 
Cost of Living Imdex............ (4) 119-4 119-3 119-4 118-6 117-8 117-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (a Vieng? ait vt Lae 173-0 158-0 165-2 174-2 153-2 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)|.............- 157-1 158-5 161-6 152-2 152-6 
Wholesale sales............e00000: FA ae on teniaesc ca 175-0 184-8 152-9 171-4 177-9 
ommon stocks index............ (4) T78-9 86-4 89-3 67-6 65-0 62:6 
Preferred stocks index........... ANS espe sake Sic iard ae 118-2 118-0 97-5 96-2 95-6 
Bond yields, Dominion index. ... (4) 197-3 97-3 97-3 99-6 99-6 99-4 
Physical Yolume of Business 3 
In Mex eee oe oa: Wie ee (DACA ae atone d ates 239-5 236-2 207-8 207-2 206-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... Sere Ret eet oe 283-3 280-9 239-3 238-6 235-1 
Mineral Production.......... (CN) PRS Aiea Aaa gos 310-9 322-4 192-0 195-7 225-8 
Manufacturing............... (CD ee eb ees 304-1 299-2 263-4 262-6 253-3 
Construction We. o.ce. ecco. (EC) hentis in eee rae 82-5 77:5 106-9 97-8 127-8 
Electric power... 5:.6s66000% (GY ys Bees he te ta ge 151:3 160-5 137-3 138-5 140-0 
(DISTRIBUTION OCC Meenas see Ca epee ten omnmaeanae’ 148-8 154-0 142-7 142-1 145-8 
PGarloadinwa lesen amen Ome ofall kg ad iaicalaly 121-6 122-9 126-5 124-6 117-4 
Tons carried, freight......... A) PRUE PA tad 134-7 148-4 142-0 127-9 127-1 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 425,795,307 384, 639,552 335,166,671 353, 160, 229 338, 858, 851 
Imports, excluding gold. if at aos eM Hey CBee ay 162,920, 856 137, 271,083 126, 204, 238 140, 192, 890 126,344,012 
Exports, excluding gold......... Sie rowers ee eee 259,808,158] 244,914,478! 204,795,236] 211,895,408) 206,084,251 
Bank debits to individual 
ee hea ane BiteU lV) he 4, 654,208,673) 4,485,003,588] 4,966,558,098| 4,073,390,537] 3,516, 107,197 
Bank notes in circulation..... “bee Rtg BA eee 746,700,000] 724,800,000) 623,500,000} 581,800,000) 563, 700,000 
Bank deposits in savings........ Serene etek veer 1,961, 160,941] 1,988,904, 185] 1,629,494, 616] 1,708, 732,999) 1,748,248, 134 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........005- 985,406,648] 988,762,167] 1,164,472,687| 1,007,598, 156).............. 
Nexe tea freigh 
ar loadings, revenue freight te 
cars.... . ces, cede aes a 293, 894 290,454 277,081 279, 487 288,065 266, 186 
aes ia ke EE i re A PAD URE SATs Le nm isk aera 33,129,600 28,175,200} 32,128,400 29,930, 100 
Operating expenses........... Sab teh ate eee elles. raf hae repent Ore 24,419, 998 22,570,045 24,346, 408 22,363,692 
Gee eet Ere Pee Ga | cetean)kihh eck 26,344, 166 26, 289, 433 22,414,905 22,799,000 22,113,749 
Canadian Pacific Railway, ; S 
operating expenses, all tes bud eae eae ce aa 20,502, 749 22,504, 668 17, 145, 450 I 17,081,050 18,544, 572 
chelate ; sre ‘ rs ROMA EM Scn ge hie eR Ron aa shears ar 5, 670,342,000) 5,077,229,000) 5, 170,852,000} 4,550,495,000 
Building permits............... le bere et are. 6,605, 794 7,709, 916 7,828, 184 8,432,851] 10,900,174 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 14,146,500 19,238,500 18,570,000 22,085,500 21,412,800 29,675,100 
Mee ea Pe ey Chae GODS. aoa nee 146,794 147,902 170,578 175, 424 155, of 
Steel ingots and castings...... COUSINS uke ARR 271,976 241,255 270,812 271,127 ies 
Vorrp-s110y, cay cs cit ctias tui: fous, oe 16,843 RR Ae OREN aa a 
Alec ’ 1/0 ’ ’ 
Cont Phebe titan Wis Bey Donec Hh ANG 1,547, 234 1,441,270 1,618, 113 1,574, 871 1,469, 672 
seep ae iata See Ou lin ete reeerana isi] lavstaane efeterns furs 245,564,067 222,518,072 214,881,097 245,564,067 
Flour production..........+++. BEI An Gane 6 2, 118/409) 2,014,409} 1,973,401] 1,851,062, 1,737,472 
Footwear production........... PEGs eae at 2,885, 816 2,737,055 2,884, 992 2,992,325 ome 
De he ee eh ahs | Shai Ras 3,458,568, 000| 3,876,775,000] 8,188, 797,000] 8, 174,419,000] 2,954, 285,000 
eet oe AO Ld BCR 900 "333" 149, 065. 
Sales of insurance............... aicenin Peal oa Serna 351. 150 971,560 257, 620 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Biptiecs, eos $1.00 per year. 
1) Bese 1098=100. (2) Figures ai 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 = 

is = 2) Fi for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. : 
100. es opal es pared variation. (*) Notes in the hands of the public.(7) Figures for four weeks 


ended November 27, 1943, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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was reported to be fairly evenly divided be- 
tween manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries. In the former group the increase 
of 0-6 per cent was due to higher employment 
in vegetable foods, rubber, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals and electrical apparatus plants 
while curtailment was indicated in lumber, 
pulp and paper, animal food, chemical, and 
electric light and power plants. 

The report of the Bureau states that, “of 
the total number in recorded employment in 
the eight leading industries at the beginning 
of October, 477,757, or 253 per thousand, were 
females, and 1,407,520, or 747 per thousand, 
were males. The former proportion showed a 
considerable gain as compared with that of 
227 females per thousand employees reported 
at Oct. 1, 1942. In the 12 months, there was 
an increase of rather more than 15 per 
cent in the number of women workers, while 
the number of males remained practically 
stationary”. 

The salaries and wages disbursed by the 
‘employers reporting employment to the Bur- 
eau totalled $59,343,323 at October 1, an 
increase of 1-3 per cent as compared with 
September 1. The average weekly earnings 
per employee rose from $31.30 at the begin- 
ning of September to $31.48 for October as 
compared with $29.51 at October 1, 1942. 

Productive operations as indicated by the 
index of the physical volume of business ad- 
vanced considerably in October. This index 
reflecting the trend in mineral production, 
manufacturing, construction, electric power 
output and in the distribution of goods was 
239°5 in October, 236-7 in the preceding 
month and 207-2 in October 1942, the increase 
during the year being 15-6 per cent. Two 
groups, namely, manufacturing and construc- 
tion recorded advance during the month, the 
-most important in its effect on the index being 
manufacturing, while the other three principal 
groups were lower. 

For the first ten months of 1943 the busi- 
mess index which is also calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics averaged about 
17 per cent higher than for the similar period 
of 1942, reflecting the marked expansion due 
to war demands. It was stated in the report 
issued by the Bureau that having practically 
reached a stage of full employment, further 
important advances are not expected and 
during recent months the output of war 
plants has tended to raise the index but 
isolated cases of curtailment are commencing 
to have an effect. The index number of 
employment averaged 7-4 per cent higher for 
the period January to October, 19438, than for 
the corresponding period in 1942. 
turing production rose 22 per cent in the same 
comparison; consumption of firm power was 
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10 per cent higher; the value of exports 26 
per cent; of imports 4°3 per cent; and the 
value of retail sales 3-8 per cent higher. The 
value of contracts awarded declined 28 per 
cent; the receipts of gold at the mint 21-9 
per cent and the production of coal 5-5 per 
cent. 


Detailed statistics on the 


Survey on working population of Can- 
employment ada, necessary in order that 
in Canadian the Government’s man- 
industry power program may be 


planned and administered 
in the most effective manner, are currently 
being obtained from employers across the 
country. Employers are being asked to com- 
plete, as at January 8, 1944, a return showing 
information on the age, sex and marital status 
of their employees working in Canada. 

Similar information was obtained last year, 
when employers submitted returns as to the 
workers in their employ on January 30, 1943. 
At that time it was found that the working 
population of Canada totalled approximately 
44 million male and female workers. Of these 
over a million were engaged in war industry, 
including almost a quarter of a million women, 
while a similar number were occupied in high 
priority civilian employment (L.G., July, 1943, 
p. 895). Detailed statistics were obtained for 
every type of industry. 

The present survey will bring these statis- 
tics up to date. It will enable the Depart- 
ment of Labour to assess with precision the 
movements of the working population that 
have taken place during the past year, from 
one type of employment to another, and from 
low to high priority industry; and to measure 
the extent to which women have taken part 
in industrial occupations. With this informa- 
tion obtained, and on the basis of employers’ 
estimates as to the number of employees they 
will need at June 30, 1944, the Government 
will be greatly facilitated in continuing its 
program of directing the flow of manpower 
according to the needs of the country’s war 
effort. 

The Report on Employment as at January 
8, 1944, must be completed by all employers, 
insured. and non-insured, with the following 
exceptions: (1) Farmers and _ horticulturists; 
(2) Employers of domestic servants, except 
where the employed person is employed in a 
club, or in any trade or business carried on 
for purpose of gain; (3) Governments, federal, 
provincial, municipal and foreign, with respect 
to their employees engaged in regular govern- 
mental activities, including police and fire 
protection, public works, and the distribution 
of water by municipalities. (It will, however, 
be necessary for all governments and govern- 
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mental agencies, such as commissions and 
boards, to file reports for business activities 
operated directly and indirectly by them.) 

The report forms, when completed, are to 
be mailed or delivered to the Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Office nearest to 
the reporting unit. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Cost-of-living Statistics cost-of-living in- 
index advances dex advanced from 119-3 
fractionally on October 1, to 119-4 


on November 1, 1943. This 
was due entirely to an increase of 0-2 points 
~to 133-1 in the food index. Small declines in 
fresh fruits and vegetables between October 
1 and November 1 were overbalanced by 
further advances for eggs and butter. Meats 
remained firm. Other. budget group indexes 
remained unchanged for November, as fol- 
lows: rentals 111-9, fuel and lighting 113-3, 
clothing 121-1, home furnishings and services 
118-2, and miscellaneous items 108-3. 


Seven applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions of 
Act the Industrial Disputes In- 

vestigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of November. Six 


boards submitted their reports; three boards 
were established, and the constitution of four 
boards was completed during the month. 
Nine disputes were referred to Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioners and reports were 
received from Commissioners in seven cases. 
Three applications were withdrawn during the 
month and one application rejected. In one 
case the dispute was referred to an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. The settle- 
ment of two disputes was reported. 


Employment and Selective 
Service Offices across 
Canada will shortly open 
special sections in the 
larger local offices, known 
as Special Services Sections, to specialize 
particularly in the placement of workers who 
are physically handicapped, either through 
war service or civilian accidents. One expert 
in this line of placement work will soon be 
appointed to each of the 5 regional offices— 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Officers in the larger local offices 
are now being trained to deal with the place- 
ment of handicapped workers, and it ‘is 
expected that the co-operation of employers 
and social agencies will be enlisted. 

From information available to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, it would appear that in 
these times of labour shortages employers in 
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a great many cases are realizing ‘that 
physically handicapped workers are highly 
efficient in certain types of employment, so 
that it is hoped to take advantage of the 
heavy demands for workers of all types to 
assist in rehabilitating those who are handi- 
capped, as they would be less certain of 
securing a start in employment at other 
times. 

A two-week campaign con- 
Organized women ducted in Hamilton during 
help secure November to secure addi- 
workers for tional women workers for 
textile trade local textile plants has 

resulted in a total of 420 
additional women being referred to textile 
jobs. Of this number, 175 were inexperienced 
workers; 353 registered for full-time work, 67 
could only put im part-time work. 

Realizing the requirements of the armed 
forces and the serious effect on health which 
would result from a shortage of warm clothing 
and essential: materials for infants and children, 
the Hamilton Local Council supported this 
direct appeal to women to accept employment 
in the textile industries. 

Simultaneously, successful campaigns were 
conducted for textile workers in St. 
Catharines, with the co-operation of the St. 
Catharines Local Council of Women and in 
Welland, sponsored by the Welland Women’s 
Institutes. 

“The numbers enlisted by this campaign 
have been most helpful in meeting the urgent 
needs of textile mills in the Hamilton and 
Niagara districts”, stated Mrs. Rex Eaton, 
Associate Director of National Selective 
Service. 

(An account of recent campaigns for re- 
cruitment of part-time and full-time women 
workers in Toronto, Ottawa and Halifax ap- 
peared in the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, on page 1336.) 


During the harvest season 


Lord’s day in Ontario The Profanation 
legislation of the Lord’s Day Act, 1839, 
qualified was invoked against certain 


individuals who, owing to 
the wartime emergency, worked in the harvest 
fields on Sunday. | 
While the prosecutions in these cases were 
withdrawn before being brought to trial, the 
federal authorities deemed it advisable to 
qualify the application of ‘any Act or law 
relating to the observance of the Lord’s Day. 
Accordingly, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Justice and under the authority 
of The War Measures Act, Order in Council, 
P.C. 8535 passed November 4, 1943 provides: 
No action or prosecution for a violation of 
any Act or law relating in any way to the 
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observance of the Lord’s Day (meaning that 
period of time referred to in the Lord’s Day 
Act as the Lord’s Day) in force in any province 
of Canada when the Lord’s Day Act came into 
force shall be commenced without the leave of 
the Attorney General of the province in which 
the offence is alleged to have been committed. 


‘The Toronto and District 
Recommendations Welfare Council recently 
for reduction submitted to the Toronto 
of juvenile City Council recommenda- 
delinquency tions for the reduction of 
in Toronto juvenile delinquency. Al- 

though dealing specifically 
with local problems, the memorandum is de- 
signed to be of use to other public authorities. 
The Council’s memorandum discusses the fam- 
ily and general social conditions which have 
been contributing to the growth of juvenile 
delinquency since the outbreak of the present 
war, the private and public agencies dealing 
with the problem and measures for improving 
and extending the work of these agencies. 

According to the report, many yobs open to 
immature boys and girls are undesirable from 
the point of view of their welfare: the hours 
of work are long, young people under sixteen 
are employed at night in war industries and, 
until early morning, in bowling alleys and 
other places of commercial amusément. 

The memorandum emphasizes the growing 
scarcity of trained social workers in Canada 
at a time when their services are more needed 
than ever before. The war and the greater 
opportunities for employment which it has 
afforded have substantially reduced the number 
of people in Canada needing financial assist- 
ance from public authorities or from the 
voluntary, social agencies. On the other hand, 
the demand for personal services, which is the 
main rsponsibility of the voluntary agencies, 
has greatly imecreased. Many social workers 
have taken up other work, often in govern- 
ment services. These workers are often lost 
to the social agencies because of the low stan- 
dards and hard working conditions obtaining 
in social work. The public is not yet suffi- 
ciently aware, the memorandum points out, 
that if good social work is to be maintained, 
the positions available must be of a ttype 
which will attract suitable and adequately 
trained people. 

Recommendations are made for the im- 
provement and extension of the methods by 
which private and public social welfare agencies 
deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
These include setting up psychiatric clinics in 
juvenile courts, making available psychiatric 
service in schools fer difficult pupils and 
establishing provincial training schools for 
delinquents and serious offenders on a “cottage” 
plan, each unit accommodating about 20 or 30 
children. Under this scheme, delinquent boys 
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and girls would learm how to live happily with 
other people, a process which is most easily 
begun in small groups. 

The memorandum also recommends the 
establishment of observation homes where 
children awaiting hearing in a Juvenile Court 
may be placed, not only for detention but 
also for psychiatric observation. Such a home 
is also suitable for the reception of children, 
after their appearance in court, for a further 
period of observation and study in order to 
determine the type of care most suitable for 
them. An observation home of this type is in 
operation in Toronto under municipal au- 
thority. ; 
Urgent and growing need 
Manning Canada’s for social workers in Canada 
social services was also considered by fifty 

persons who attended the 
all-day conference on Recruiting and Training 
of Social Work personnel which was held in 
Ottawa on December 6. 

The meeting was under the joint auspices 
of the ‘Canadian Welfare Council and the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers and 
drew representation from the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, National 
Selective Service, Dominion Government 
Committee on Reconstruction, Dependents’ 
Allowance Board, Dependents’ Board of 
Trustees, Department of Labour, the Navy, 
the Army, and the Air Force. The seven 
schools of professional social work, the 
national group work field and voluntary social 
agencies across Canada, were also represented. 

The various government departments in 
which social work skills are essential to 
adequate development of service were outlined 
by Mr. Jack Pembroke, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of National Defence; 
by Lieut.-Col. J. D. Griffin, R.C.A.M.C., and 
by Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, Research Adviser 
for the Dominion Government’s Committee 
on Reconstruction. Following the presenta- 
tion of facts by delegates representing a 
variety of regions, the present and estimated 
vacancies were evaluated by Dr. George F. 
Davidson, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. This revealed the immediate 
need of approximately 715 social workers. 

The discussion of the group at the afternoon 
session, which dealt with methods of recruiting, 
training and finance, resulted in the decision 
that immediate steps must be taken to 
strengthen the already existing educational 
facilities and to provide new and auxiliary 
training plans. The staffs of civilian services, 
depleted throughout the war years in order 
quickly to supply trained people for the 
government departments, must be replaced 
if these local social services across the 
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Dominion—on which the government depart- 
ments rely in such large measure—are to 
carry on. 

A continuing Committee was appointed to 
prepare a brief for presentation to the appro- 
priate Dominion government departments. 


A recent report from the 


Employment War Manpower Commis- 
activities of sion deals with placement , 
U.S. and activities of the United 
Canadian States Employment Service. 
government ’ During September the 
agencies USES made 909,000 place- 


ments, which brought total 
placements for the year to 6,980,000. This 
represents a 39 per cent increase over the 
same period last year, the report states, and 
reflects the growing importance of the USES 
in filling the manpower needs of the nation. 

The number as well as the proportion of 
female placements reached an all-time high in 
September, according to the report. Such 
placements exceeded 345,000 and constituted 
38 per cent of total placements. The rising 
ratio of female placements was attributed to 
two causes: the continuing influx of women 
into the labour market; and the high turnover 
rates among women workers. © 

In Canada, the number of placements 
reported by local Employment and, Selective 
Service offices during a corresponding four- 
week period from September 3 to September 
30 amounted to 165,885. During the first 39 
weeks of 1943 a total of almost a million and 
a half placements were made. The enormous 
increase that has occurred in business trans- 
acted by government employment offices 
since the imposition of manpower controls 
may be illustrated by comparing this figure 
with the number of placements made jin the 
last pre-war year. During the entire year 1938, 
placements by local offices numbered only 
382,295. . 

Of the 165,885 placements effected in Canada 
between September 3 and September 30, about 
70,000, or almost 43 per cent were women 
workers. A summary of the activities of local 
offices in. Canada during October appears else- 
where in this issue under the title Applications 
for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
October, 1948. 

Elaborating on its findings, the United 
States report further reveals that placements 
of non-white workers were 144,000 during the 
month of September. Although non-whites 
represent less than 16 per cent of total place- 
ments, they constitute more than one-half of 
all the placements in service occupations. 

Recruitment of trainees for pre-employment 
and refresher courses is fast disappearing, the 
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report states. From 58,000 trainees recruited 
in January, the number fell continuously to 
a new low of 13,000 in September. 


Creation of a Ministry of 
Reconstruction to direct the 
vast task of rebuilding 
Britain after the war was 
announced by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill early in November. The Min- 
ister of the new department is Lord Woolton, 
who as Minister of Food was in charge of 
Britain’s food rationing program. 

Press notices of the appointment suggest that 
the transitional period from a war time to a 
peace time economy will demand the solution 
of such problems as the re-absorption of 
millions of men and women from the fighting 
forces and from conscript industry; recreation 
of the myriad businesses temporarily curtailed 
or suspended because of the exigencies of war; 
the rebuilding of physically shattered shops 
and homes; the transforming of manufactories 


Britain creates 
Ministry of 
Reconstruction 


‘from war to peace use and the numberless co- 


relative financial commercial and_ social 
questions that will arise with the approach and 
the advent of peace. 


To receive approval from 
the United States National 
War Labour Board, wage 
incentive plans must be 
agreed upon jointly by 
management and union, if 
a union is bargaining agent for the plant 
involved. 

In two resolutions issued October 2 the 
Board outlined its policies with respect to 
incentive wage plans. The resolutions read 
as follows: 

“(1) Consideration by the National War 
Labour Board of proposed wage-incentive 
plans will be limited to voluntary submissions 
by employers and to joint submissions agreed 
to by employers and unions in each situation 
in which a union is the collective bargaining 
representative of the employees. Incentive 
wage payment programs will not be ordered 
in dispute cases since that would be incom- 
patible with the need for co-operative effort, 
which is basic to the success of such progress. 

“(2) Action by the National War Labour 
Board on proposed wage incentive plans will 
be limited to a determination of whether or 
not the proposed plan is in conformance with 
the national stabilization program, i.e., whether 
or not it would result in unauthorized wage- 
rate decreases or wage-rate increases, or in 
an increase in the general level of production 
costs. Those proposing a plan will assume 
full responsibility for the technical details. 


Recent rulings 
on wage 
incentive plans 
in United States 
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National War Labour Board approval of any 
plan will be a certification that it is consonant 
with the stabilization program and will not 
constitute approval of the merits of the plan 
as an incentive program. Any approval by the 
Board of any such programs will be accom- 
panied by a requirement for periodic review 
in order to permit an appraisal of whether 
or not the incentive wage plan has actually 
operated within the limits of the stabilization 
program.” 

It is pointed out by Dr. G. W. Taylor, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board, that: “The approval 
of a wage incentive proposal by NWLB is 
not an approval of the technical details of 
the plan. ... The full responsibility for such 
matters must be assumed by those who develop 
a wage incentive program”. The function of 
the Board is to make sure that the plan does 
not’ involve a wage decrease, an inflationary 
wage increase, or that it will result in un- 
warranted increase in production costs. Plans 
given the approval of NWLB are subject to 
periodic review. 

It is pointed out by the Office of War 
Information that traditionally labour is 
opposed to incentive plans, as it feels that it 
has the responsibility of “eliminating all forms 
of stretch-out so that after the war it will 
not find itself in the position of having lost 
the right of determining work standards by 
free collective bargaining”. However, the 
labour members on the Board have concurred, 
in specific cases where “it ig possible that 
production may be improved by the introduc- 
tion of properly established incentive systems.” 

Reference was made in the August Lasour 

GAZETTE (p. 1132), to a pronouncement by the 
US. War Production Board listing ten essen- 
tial features of a wage incentive plan. 
. In Canada the National War Labour Board 
has been authorized under the new Wage 
Control Order to direct an employer to in- 
troduce or extend an incentive wage system 
“where the Board considers that such intro- 
duction or extension is practicable and that. 
it will increase the volume or quality of 
production without increasing the employer’s 
cost of production per unit”. 


More than three thousand 
Growth of labour- labour-management produc- 
management tion committees are now 
committees in functioning in the United 
United States States, according to a report 

issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board on November 12. The committees 
cover more than 6,000,000 workers in war 
plants, shipyards and mines. Over a thousand 
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of them have come into existence since last 
June. 

“These new committees”, the report declares, 
“indicative of the spirit of joint co-operation 
between management and labour to win the 
war quicker, have been set up in plants in 
every region of the country, in all types of 
industries and in every size plant from less 
than 100 to more than 40,000 employees. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the committees 
are in plants with local affiliates of national 
labour unions, 16 per cent in plants with 
independent unions and 10 per cent in non- 
union plants.” 

According to the report, the number of new 
committees officially registering in the War 
Production Drive, which was set up in Wash- 
ington to sponsor the formation of the 
committees, is imcreasing at an accelerating 
rate. 

An enlargement of the functions of the 
committees is also noted. “Most of the com- 
mittees, new and old’, it is stated, “are 
increasing the tempo of their work, meeting 
more frequently, assuming more duties and 
responsibilities, and handling more difficult 
production problems than heretofore.” This 
greater volume of war work being carried on 
by the committees is ascribed in part to the 
better relations established between represent- 
atives of management and labour as they learn 
each others’ problems. 

It is due also, according to T. K. Quinn, 
director-general, to shortages in both man- 
power and materials, “which make it impera- 
tive for the intelligent leaders of war indus- 
tries to devise new ways of finding shortcuts 
and other methods of extending war produc- 
tion with the tools, materials and labour forces 
on hand.” 

Among the methods by which the War 
Production Board is encouraging the growth of 
labour-management committees is by the 
publication of the Labour Management News, 
a weekly paper which deals with the activities 
of the committees and disseminates informa- 
tion about them. The paper describes the 
operation of suggestion systems in different 
plants, and publicizes certain of the ideas 
brought forward by workers under such 
programs. Methods of attacking such produc- 
tion hindrances as waste and bottle-necks are 
discussed; and accounts are given of the 
manner in which labour and management in 
co-operation have dealt with the causes of 
absenteeism and with accident prevention. 
The paper makes particular reference to 
publicity and promotional methods. 
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American war workers have, 
since March, 1942, won over 
1,000 national honours for 
suggestions which have 
increased and accelerated 
the output of weapons and equipment for the 
fighting forces, the US. War — Production 
Board announced recently. 


As of November 1, 14 workers had received 
citations of individual merit, the highest award, 
269 had received certificates, and 698 had 
received honourable mention for production 
ideas. 

The suggestions were received through 
labour-management committees throughout 
the country according to the announcement. 
Two committees, one involving an AFL Metal 
Trades local and the other a local of the CIO 
Auto Workers, had won respectively 83 and 
79 national honours for the suggestions of 
the workers they represented. 


Awards to U.S. 
workers for 
production ideas 


The United States War 
Labour Board recently 
revised the retroactive date 
for a wage increase when 


U.S. Labour 
Board extends 
retroactive date 


in prolonged evidence was presented 
negotiations that the company con- 
cerned had unduly pro- 


longed negotiations. 

The original decision of the Board had 
granted 10,000 telephone workers, represented 
by an independent union, an increase of $2 a 
week retroactive to September 6, 1942. The 
union then pointed out that this date penalized 
it for continuing negotiations with the 
company for several months in a peaceful 
manner instead of resorting to strikes. Because 
the Board was advised by its referee that the 
company had prolonged: negotiations unduly, 
it changed the retroactive date for pay raises 
of $2 a week from September 6, 1942, to June 
1, 1942. 

The company petitioned the Board for 
reconsideration of this decision, but the Board 
denied the petition, asserting that it agreed 
with the referee’s finding that “under normal 
conditions the wage negotiations would have 
been completed by June 1, 1942”. Repre- 
sentatives of industry on the Board dissented. 


Tenants of Greenmont 


CIO workers Village, a 500-home housing 
lease housing project situated just out- 
project side of Dayton, Ohio, have 


formed a mutual housing 
corporation and have leased the project from 
the government. The overwhelming majority 
of the tenants are CIO members employed 
in several nearby industries. 
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According to the United States Press Ser- 
vice of Washington, D.C., the project cost 
approximately $2,200,000 and _ rents total 
$190,000 a year. There are 100 one-bedroom 
units, 300 two-bedroom units and 100 three- 
bedroom units. Rents range from $28 to $33 
a month exclusive of utilities. 


The corporation will manage the project in 
accordance with the provisions of the lease 
and under a management program adopted 
by its Board of Trustees and approved by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. All 
revenues are to be deposited to the corpora- 
tions’ account and cheques are to be drawn 
on this account only to meet the expenses of 
administration and operation as provided in 
the budget adopted by the trustees and 
approved by the FPHA. 

An option to purchase the property at any 
time after two years, or after the war emer- 
gency ends, is included in the agreement. The 
purchase price is to be determined by an 
appraisal made jointly by a representative of 
the government and a representative of the 
corporation. If these appraisers fail to agree, 
an independent appraiser may be selected and 
his appraisal shall be binding upon both 
parties. 

After the sale, each resident member will 
exchange his lease with the corporation for 
a mutual ownership contract. . He will continue 
to make monthly payments which will cover 
his share of the cost of management and 
operation, taxes, interest and amortization 
payments for his equity in the project. A 
member may at any time sell his equity to 
the corporation, and he cannot retain his 
membership in the corporation or his control 
of his house if he moves from the project. Or, 
if he prefers, he may sell his equity to an 
individual who is acceptable to the corporation. 

After a member has made the required 
payments for amortization on his home, the 
only cost to him will be his share of the costs 
of management, operation and taxes. 


Reports received by the 
Industrial injuries Children’s Bureau of the 
to young persons United States Department of 
increasing in U.S. Labour indicate that the 

number of industrial injuries 
suffered by minors is increasing. Nation-wide 
figures are not available, but Ilknois reported 
a 60 per cent rise in accidents to young per- 
sons under 18 in 1942 as compared with 1941. 
Compensation awards to minors in New York 
State showed a corresponding increase from 
1941 to 1942. In Wisconsin the number of 
workmen’s compensation cases involving young 
persons in 1942 was 135 per cent higher than 
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in 1941. While part of this rise is due to the 
increased employment iof young persons, it is 
stated by the Children’s Bureau, “a large part 
is also undoubtedly due ito the fact that these 
youths have higher accident rates in propor- 
tion to their number in the working force than 
have adults”. Pennsylvania reported in 1942 
“an increase of accidents out of proportion to 
the number of 16- and 17-year-old children 
employed.” 

British experience has shown that young 
persons under 18 have a higher accident rate 
than adults. It is attributed to inexperience 
and the fact that boys and girls are more 
irresponsible and reckless and lack mature 
judgment. “Unwise placement of the young 
worker, failure to observe child-labour laws, 
inadequate training and supervision and 
crowded working conditions also play itheir 
role in causing accidents.” Ohio ascribed the 
increase in accidents in that State “to in- 
different education of the young worker in 
the hazards of his job, both in vocational 
schools and in industry, and ito failure to 
insist upon the observance of safety regu- 
lations”. 

A considerable number of injuries involved 
boys and girls employed illegally. Many were 
below the minimum age for employment or 
were working in: hazardous occupations closed 
to young persons under 18 by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. For example, a boy just under 
16 was killed while employed on a truck carry- 
ing heavy goods although this type of work is 
included in the list of hazardous occupations. 
A 14-year-old boy was killed by a delinting 
machine in a fertilizer plant despite the 
16-year minimum for employment in manufac- 
turing occupations under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In New York. and Wisconsin 
where increased compensation must be paid 
to minors injured while illegally employed, 
the number of such compensation awards in 
1942 was double the 1941 figure. 

Employers are urged by the Children’s 
Bureau to take special precautions to protect 
young persons from injury and place them in 
non-hazardous occupations, Other recommen- 
dations of the Bureau were that boys and 
girls should be trained in safe practices and 
proper supervision provided at all times; that 
machines should be adequately guarded and 
attention paid to good housekeeping; that 
prompt first-aid treatment should be available 
for all injuries, however slight. Strict com- 
pliance with child-labour laws is urged; also 
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that compensation to young persons suffering 
permanent disability should be based on future 
earning power. 


Trade union membership in 
Australia during 1941 ex- 
ceeded one million, accord- 
ing to the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Statistics. Al- 
though the number of separate unions declined 
from 381 in 1940 to 374 in 1941, the number of 
trade unionists rose from 955,862 to 1,075,680. 

The population of Australia in 1941 is re- 
ported by the Bureau to have been slightly 
over 7,000,000, excluding full-blood aboriginals. 


Trade union 
membership in 
Australia 


For the purpose of deci- 
Governing body 


ding upon the date, place 
of I.L.O. meets and agenda of a regular 
in London session of the International 


Labour Conference, a meet- 
ing of the LL.0. Governing Body was 
scheduled to be held in London, England, on 
December 16. 

Mr. Edward J. Phelan, acting director of 
the I.L.0., stated in a press report late in 
November that: “It is expected that the 
forthcoming session of the International La- 
bour Conference will define the steps to be 
taken by the United Nations to give effect io 
the social principles outlined in the Atlantic 
charter.” 

The report further points out that in normal 
times the governing body meets four times a 
year to supervise the work of the I.L.0. and 
to plan agenda of the I.L. conference. Except 
for the meeting held m New York in October, 
1941, it has not met since February, 1940. 

During this period an Emergency Committee 
set up in 1939 in anticipation of the outbreak 
of war and re-established at the New York 
meeting, has discharged the functions of the 
Governing Body. The latter comprises 32 
members, 16 representing governments, eight 
representing employers and eight representing 
labour. The countries represented are Great 
Britain, the United States, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, France, India, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Two seats are vacant. 

The Canadian Government is represented 
by Vincent C. MacDonald, K-C., Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour; while Hugh W. 
Macdonnell of Toronto is a member of the 
employers’ group and Tom Moore, former 


_ president of the Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada, is a labour member. 
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New Policy of Wage Control 


Prime Minister Announces Changes in Wage Structure and Forecasts 
Code of Labour Relations 


WO important developments in the 

Government’s labour policy were an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, in 
a radio address broadcast on December 4, 
entitled “The Battle Against Inflation”. These 
consisted of certain changes in the method of 
controlling wages; and the introduction of a 
Code of Labour Relations, 

In the Government’s wage control machinery 
two changes were outlined by the Prime Min- 
ister. “War Labour Boards”, he declared, “in 
dealing with applications for wage adjustments, 
will no longer be bound to apply a standard 
of comparing wages in one plant or industry 
with wages in other plants or industries. 
Instead, the standard in adjusting wages will 
be the removal of gross inequalities and 
injustices.” 

The other change in wage machinery has 
to do with the cost of living bonus. “The 
payment of cost of living bonuses at varying 
scales,” the Prime Minister stated, “has given 
Canada a complicated structure of wages and 
bonuses. These complications have proven 
a constant source of misunderstanding and 
friction. The policy of the Government is 
that all practicable measures shall be taken 
to keep the cost of living at present levels. 
If that is achieved, there will be no occasion 
for additional cost of living bonuses. No 
further bonuses are to be paid. The existing 
cost of living bonuses are to be added to and 
to become part of basic wage rates. 

“The government believes that by holding 
the cost of living at the present level, it will 
afford a more adequate safeguard of the basic 
living standard of labour than was provided 


by the cost of living bonus. If tthe cost of 
living rises more than 3 per cent and remains 
at that level for two consecutive months, the 
government will review the whole program of 
price control and wage control and take 
appropriate action.” 


These two changes were effectuated a few 
days after the Prime Minister’s speech by a 
new Wage Control Order, which was passed) on 
December 9 (see page 1603), 


The Code of Labour Relations, which had 
not yet been made public at the time this 
month’s Lasour Gazerre went to press, arose 
from the public inquiry into industrial rela- 
tions undertaken by the National War Labour 
Board last May and June. The Prime. Min- 
ister stated that the labour code, which is to 
apply to war industries, “will define and pro- 
hibit unfair labour practices and, subject to the 
wage stabilization policy, will provide for 
compulsory collective bargaining. The Code . 
will be enforced by a National Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, distinct and separate from 
the National War Labour Board, which will 
continue to have jurisdiction over wages.” 

In announcing these developments the 
Prime Minister described the progress since 
the outbreak of war of the battle against in- 
flation. “From now until the end of the war,” 
he declared, “the loss of this battle at any 
stage would greatly injure the whole of our 
war effort...... After the war, success in the 
battle against inflation will contribute more 
than all else towards the. solution of post-war 
problems.’ 

The text of a Prime Minister’s See fol- 
lows :— 


The Battle Against Inflation 


HE world’s attention, during the present 

week, has been centred upon the confer- 
ences of the leaders of the four great powers 
in the Middle East. The conferences remind 
us anew of the world-wide scale on which 
the present war is being waged. They reveal 
more clearly the immensity of the task still to 
be accomplished before the enemy is defeated. 


We needed this wider perspective to restore 
our sense of proportion. 

Our eyes have been focussed upon areas in 
which the Allies have had spectacular suc- 
cesses. These successes have caused. many 


‘people ‘to-feel that the war might be drawing 


This state of mind has become 
in fact, that it 


to a close. 
far too general; so general, 
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threatens to reduce the momentum of the 
entire war effort. 

Many have come to believe that we should 
now be mostly concerned with post-war prob- 
lems, forgetting that the winning of the war 
is still the major problem. Before the energies 
of men and of nations can be diverted from 
wholesale destruction to the work of recon- 
struction, the enemy must be defeated, and 
the war must be won. 

I would be the first to emphasize the 
necessity of anticipating and preparing to 
meet the problems likely to arise once hos- 
tilities cease. Canada, like other of tthe 
United Nations, has been giving earnest atten- 
tion to such of these problems as we can now 
foresee. However much we plan, these 
problems cannot be met and solved ‘until 
victory is won. The sooner victory is 
achieved, the easier the solution of post-war 
problems will be. 


The Need to Continue an Utmost Effort 


It may well be—and we fervently pray it 
will be so—that 1944 will witness the surrender 
of Nazi Germany, It may be that once 
Germany surrenders, Japan will realize that 
her fate is likewise sealed. It is hardly 
probable that the meaning of unconditional 
surrender, now made so clear, will cause either 
Japan or Germany to yield any more readily. 
We may be sure the Nazi leaders in Germany, 
and the militarist leaders in Japan, realizing 
what their own fate is certain to be, will seek 
to force their peoples into ever more violent 
conflict. 

The one hope of the enemy is to hold out 
until the United Nations show signs of weari- 
ness under the strain of war. Any sign of 
weakness or indifference in any of the free 
countries will encourage the enemy to hold 
on longer. Endurance is what counts for 
most in a long struggle. This war has become 
a war of endurance, and it is the last round 
that will spell victory or defeat. 

The end of the war will come only when one 
or other of the opposing forces is convinced of 
the absolute certainty of defeat. Anything 
which tends to make the enemy believe that 
defeat is not certain will prolong the war. 

What we most need to remember to-day is 
that we are still in the thick of a fight against 
ruthless aggression and monstrous crime waged 
by terrifically powerful foes. From now on, 
we must, above all else, maintain and, so far 
as we can, increase the great war effort we 
have built up over the past four years. We 
dare not risk any of the gains that have 
already been won at so great a sacrifice of 
human life. 

Of one thing we may be sure. If the war is 
not ended before the snows of winter disappear 
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‘from Europe, the spring and summer of the 


coming year will witness for British, American 
and Canadian forces campaigns more severe 
and costly in human lives than any they have 
yet fought. Upon this the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff are all agreed. Here surely is a call 
to every one of us to do everything in our 
power to shorten the war. It is equally a 
call to every one to avoid anything which 
might bring comfort to the enemy, thereby 
prolonging the war and adding to the loss 
of human lives. 


Battles on the Home Front 


And this brings me to what I am most 
anxious to say to-night about another battle, 
this is now ithe most critical battle of all. 
“rom now until the end of the war the loss 
of this battle at any stage would greatly 
injure the whole of our war effort. The 
winning of this battle will contribute much 
toward victory. After the war, success in the 
battle against inflation will contribute more 
than all else towards the solution of post-war 
problems. 

There are two kinds of national effort essen- 
tial to the waging of modern war. One is 
concerned with armies, navies and air forces 
in active combat with the enemy. The other, 
with the organization of the whole nation to 
back up the armed forces with the utmost 
strength the people can muster. One side is 
symbolized by tthe warrior; the other, by the 
worker. The key to victory is a partnership 
unbroken. and unbreakable of the warrior and 
the worker. The warrior cannot fight without 
the weapons forged by the worker. The free- 
dom of the worker depends upon the success 
in battle of the warrior. 

The workers are not only wage earners; | 
they are all who, directly or indirectly, are 
labouring to keep Canada strong in war. They 
include housewives, workers in mine and forest, 
in factory, shop and office; farmers and fisher- 
men; business and professional men and 
women. 

Production and Inflation 


On the home front there have been two 
battles to fight; the battle of production and 
the battle against inflation. In the battle of 
production, Canada has done magnificently. 


We have doubled our production since the 


beginning of the war, and half of all we 
produce is now being used to wage war. Our 
ships, our planes, our tanks, our guns, our 
munitions, our food: are all powerful weapons 


‘in helping to accomplish the defeat of the 


enemy. 

But, strange as it may sound, our success in 
the battle of production has increased our 
difficulties in the battle against inflation. 
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By doubling our production, we have doubled 
the income’ of the Canadian people. But 
because we are using half our production for 
war, we have been. unable to increase the 
quantity of goods for the people to buy 
with their larger incomes. 

If we were now spending twice as much 
money as we had to spend in 1939, prices 
would be up and the value of every dollar 
would be down. What cost fifty cents in 1939 
would cost a dollar to-day. We would be 
experiencing what the economists call “infla- 
tion”, 

The Evil Consequences of Inflation 


Inflation is not something new in the world. 
Many countries have experienced inflation, 
and the experience has always been bad. The 
evils of inflation have been experienced most 


frequently and at their worst at times of war. | 


The process is something like this:—First, 
prices go up. Then wages and salaries may 
go up, but they never go up quite as fast. 
The extra money paid in wages and salanes 
tends to send prices up again. A few sharp, 
unscrupulous people may make a good thing 
of inflation by speculation and profiteering. 
But, sooner or later, the great mass of the 
people suffer. 

During the last war, and the years imme- 
diately following, wages rose sharply, but in 
few cases did they more than keep pace with 
the increase in the cost of living, which 
doubled. When prices fell, wages also began 
to fall. Worse still, this fall in prices was 
soon followed by unemployment. We have 
sought to avoid that experience this time. 
We have avoided it thus far. If humanly 
possible, we are determined to avoid it to the 
end of the war and in the post-war penod. 
What I wish to impress upon you to-night ts 
that, if we are to win the battle against unem- 
ployment in the post-war period, we must 
first of all win the battle against inflation. 

Meanwhile, I wish to say with equal emphasis 
that, in a time of war, inflation is one of the 
quickest and surest ways of weakening the 
home front. That is why, from the very start of 
the war, we in Canada set out to prevent in- 
flation. To help pay for the war, a large part 
of the extra income caused by increased pro- 
duction has been gathered into the national 
treasury by such measures as the 100 per cent 
excess profits tax, the income tax, which is par- 
ticularly heavy on medium and large incomes, 
and borrowings through victory loan and war 
savings campaigns. Asall of us know, taxes and 
borrowings have greatly reduced the amount 
of money left in our pockets to be spent. 
Much as we may dislike the war taxes, they at 
least help to keep up the buying power of 
every dollar each of us has left to spend. 
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The Establishment of the Price Ceiling 


But we found, two years ago, that we could 
not win the battle against inflation with taxes 
and borrowing alone. Prices began going up 
too rapidly. Each dollar was buying less and 
less. The time had come for a more drastic 
weapon. We then decided to fight inflation 
with direct control of prices. A so-called 
“ceiling” was placed over virtually all prices. 
We all welcomed the “ceiling” on the prices 
of things we had to buy. But, someone has to 
sell everything we buy. And it is impossible 
to control the price of what we buy unless 
the price of what is sold is also controlled. 

It is here that the battle against inflation 
has called for self-denial and self-discipline. - 
Everyone can see an immediate advantage in 
increasing his income, whether it is by getting 
higher prices for what he sells, or a higher 
salary or wages for his work. It is not so 
easy to see that a higher money income will 
not be of any advantage if, because prices are 
going up, all our money buys less and less. 
The fact that the vast majority of Canadians 
realize that inflation will hurt themselves is a 
tribute to their intelligence. The fact they 
also realize that inflation would hurt the war 
effort is a tribute to their patriotism. 


The Importance of Price Control 


The battle of production began four years 
ago. For two years it was an uphill struggle. 
But Canada’s success in that battle has been 
the marvel of all our Allies. We also began to 
prepare for the battle against inflation four 
years ago; but the battle itself was not 
actually joined until two years ago when the 
price ceiling was adopted. In that battle, too, 
Canada has done well. Since the outbreak of 
war, the cost of living in Canada has risen 
only a little over 18 per cent as compared with 
53 per cent in the corresponding period of the 
last war. From 1939 until the price ceiling was 
imposed, the increase was 15 per cent. So 
successfully has the price ceiling been main- 
tained that the cost of living has since risen 
little more than 3 per cent. In the correspon- 
ding two years of the last war, it rose 33 per 
cent, which is just ten times as much. 

The battle against inflation is being waged 
by the people of Canada in co-operation with 
their government, The price ceiling 1s the 
front line in that battle. If we fail to hold 
that line, the whole structure of our war 
effort will be impaired. We would endanger 
the continued and uninterrupted production of 
munitions of war and of foodstuffs. We would 
be lessening the value of war savings, and 
indeed of all savings, both compulsory and 
voluntary. 
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We would be cutting down the value of the 
allowances of soldiers’ dependents, and of 
the pensions of disabled soldiers themselves. 
Worst of all, by jeopardizing production 
through industrial strife, we would be adding 
further risks to the lives of our fighting men. 
If the battle line begins to crumble, if the 
price ceiling breaks down, in the long run all 
stand to lose. 


The Necessity of Controlling Costs 


When the government undertook to control 
the cost of living in 1941, it was made per- 
fectly clear that the price ceiling could be 
maintained only by controlling the cost of 
producing goods. That meant controlling farm 
prices and controlling wages. We knew that 
farm prices could not be controlled without the 
- support of the farmers, and we knew that wages 
could not be controlled without the support of 
Labour. In other words, the Farmers and 
Labour were asked to go into and hold the 
front line in the battle against inflation, just 
as they have held the front line in the 
battle of production. 

But, in the fight agaist inflation, the 
farmers or the wage-earners were not asked 
to bear all the burden. The burdens have 
been placed on those best able to bear them. 
We have had in Canada, during this war, a 
planned Jevelling up and levelling down of 
spendable incomes on a scale never before 
attempted in a democratic country. The 
levelling down has been borne by those with 
modgrate and large incomes. Their profits 
and incomes have been taxed heavily and their 
salaries have been rigidly controlled. The 
levelling up has been of particular benefit to 
farmers and wage earners. Farmers will agree 
that, apart from exceptional cases, farm in- 
comes to-day are equal to the best they have 
ever enjoyed. Similarly, most workers will, 
I am sure, agree that their yearly earnings are 
greater than they were in 1939. 


Defending a Basic Standard of Living 


Now that we have reached the stage where 
half our total production is used to fight 
Germany and Japan, no section of the com- 
munity can expect, while the war lasts, to 
continue to improve its standard of living. 

‘That does not mean that gross inequalities 
or injustices should not be remedied; but it 
does mean that if we are to hold the line on 
the home front until victory is actually 
achieved, all must be prepared to play their 
full part in the battle against inflation. 

The purpose of price control is not to 
improve the standard of living. It is to 
protect and maintain a basic standard of living. 
It is this basic standard of living which must 
be defended against all assaults of the enemy 
of inflation. 
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A Floor Under Farm Prices 


When the price ceiling was adopted, the 
government knew that some farm prices were 
out of jine. Farmers know that much has 
since been done to bring farm incomes into 
better balance with the incomes of other 
groups. I wish to-night to thank the farmers 
of Canada for their magnificent contribution 
to the battle of production. I wish; as well. 
to appeal to them to continue to help hold 
the front line against inflation by continuing 
to support the price ceiling. 

On its side, the government recognizes that 
farmers are anxious about their post-war pros- 
pects. They do not want to face a disastrous 
fall in farm prices within a year or two after 
the war. If, to help win the war, the farmers 
are asked to accept a ceiling on prices, we 
believe they are entitled to a floor under 
prices to insure them against an agricultural 
depression after the war. As an essential 
part of its post-war policy, the government 
intends to ask Parliament, at the next session, 
to place a floor under the prices of the main 
farm commodities. 


Wage Stabilization 


In order to hold the price ceiling, it was 
necessary to control wages. But while almost 
all prices were frozen, the govenment did not 
“freeze” all wages. We know there were 
inequalities and injustices in the wage struc- 
ture which needed to be remedied. When 
wages were stabilized two years ago, a National 
War Labour Board and regional War Labour 
Boards were established. To these Boards was 
given the power to adjust wages which were 
found to be low by comparison with wages 
paid for similar work under comparable con- 
ditions. In the past two years, the War 
Labour Boards have dealt with 40,000 applica- 
tions for wage adjustments affecting two and 


_ a half million workers. Adjustments to remove 


inequalities were made in 90 per cent of the 
cases. The result of these adjustments, now 
in force, has meant a total increase in payment 
to Canadian wage. earners of more than 
$150,000,000. This is conclusive evidence that 
wages were not frozen. 

If, however, wages generally were allowed to 
rise, it would be quite impossible to hold the 
price ceiling. Wages are a large element, ofiten 
the largest element, in the cost of everything 
we buy. That is why, if prices were to be 
controlled, it was necesary to control wages. 

When the price ceiling was established two 
years ago, none could be sure how far it would 
be possible to hold down the cost of living. 
To safeguard wage earners against increases in 
the cost of living, there was established at the ~ 
same time, a compulsory cost of living bonus. 
The purpose of the bonus was to offset a part 
of any increase in the cost of living. 
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Generally speaking, Labour has recognized 
that wage control is essential to protect the 
basic standard of living and has loyally sup- 
ported the policy. 

Canada’s record in industrial relations 
during the war has been highly creditable. 
Within the present year, however, there have 
been signs of strain and of a need for new 
measures to promote industrial harmony. As 
a first step the National War Labour Board 
was reconstituted to give it a more judicial 
character. The Board has since conducted an 
enquiry into the whole field of industrial 
relations. 

Some weeks ago the Board produced its 
findings in the form of a Majority and a 
_Minority Report. These reports have been 
carefully studied by the government in con- 
sidering modifications of its labour policy. 

I am now in a position to say that the 
government is prepared to accept, as a basis 
for a revised labour policy, the main pro- 
posals on which the Majority and Minonity 
Reports agree. 


Modifications of Wage Control 


In the battle against inflation, as I have 
said, the price ceiling is the front line. That 
line the government is resolved to hold. To 
abandon wage control would, as I have already 
shown, make it impossible to hold that line. 
In the policy of wage stabilization there will 
therefore be no fundamental change. Two 
important changes, however, will be made in 
the method of controlling wages. 

The War Labour Boards, in dealing with 
applications for wage adjustments, will no 
longer be bound to apply a standard of 
comparing wages in one plant or industry 
with wages in other plants or industries. 
Instead, the standard in adjusting wages will 
be the removal of gross inequalities and 
injustices. 

The other change has to do with the cost 
of living bonus. The payment of cost of 
living bonuses at varying scales has given 
Canada a complicated structure of wages and 
bonuses. These complications have proven 
a constant source of misunderstanding and 
friction. The policy of the Government is 
that all practicable measures shall be taken 
to keep the cost of living at present levels. 
If that is achieved, there will be no occasion 
for additional cost of living bonuses. No 
further bonuses are to be paid. The existing 
cost of living bonuses are to be added to 
and to become part of basic wage rates. 

The Government believes that by holding 
the cost of living at the present level, it will 
afford a more adequate safeguard of the basic 
living standard of Labour than was provided 
by the cost of living bonus. If the cost of 
living rises more than 3 per cent, and remains 
at the level for two consecutive months, the 
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Government will review the whole program 
of price control and wage control and take 
appropriate action. 

The revised Wage Control Order will be 
made public at the beginning of next week. 


A Code of Labour Relations 


I have referred to the recommendations 
of the two reports of the National War 
Labour Board which the Government is pre- 
pared to carry out. The most important of 
these recommendations is that there should be 
a code of labour relations to apply to war 
industries. A code of labour relations is 
already in the final stages of preparation. 
The labour code will define and _ prohibit 
unfair labour practices and, subject to the 
wage stabilization policy, will provide for 
compulsory collective bargaining. The Code 
will be enforced by a National Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, distinct and separate 
from the National War Labour Board, which 
will continue to have jurisdiction over wages. 

In peace time, the authority to make laws 
to enforce the right of collective bargaining 
belongs to the provinces. Asa result of recent 
conferences with the provincial authorities, 
agreement has been reached in principle on 
a basis of co-operation in instituting and 
administering compulsory collective bargain- 
ing. 

The Code of Labour Relations will be 
enacted in the near future. When the Code 
is published, the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the National War Labour Board 
will also be made public. 

In concluding, I wish to thank Labour, as 
I have thanked the Farmers, for their mag- 
nificent contribution to the battle of produc- 
tion. I wish also to appeal to Labour, as 
I have appealed to the Farmers, to continue 
to help hold the front line against inflation, 
by continuing to support the price ceiling. 

On another occasion I hope to speak about 
the plans of the Government to achieve, once 
the war is won, what I have previously 
defined as a national minimum of social 
security and human welfare; not for Labour 
only, but for all the people. That national 
minimum should embrace useful employment 
for all who are willing to work; standards of 
nutrition and housing, adequate to ensure the 
health of the whole population; social insur- 
ance against privation resulting from unem- 
ployment, from accident, from the death of 
the breadwinner, from ill health, and from 
old age. Those are our post-war objectives. 

I have confined my address to-night to the 
battle against inflation. That battle we must 
win to assure victory in war; that battle we 
must also win to provide a solid foundation 
on which, after the war, to build a greater 
and a better Canada. 
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Revision of Wartime Wages Control Order 


Cost-of-Living Bonuses to be Incorporated into Basic Wage Structure— 
Future Wage Adjustments to be Granted only to Correct 
“Gross Inequality or Gross Injustice” 


NEW order in council embodying certain 
changes in the Government’s wage control 
machinery, was announced by the Minister of 
Labour, Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, on 
December 9, in the following statement: 
Order in Council P.C. 9384 revoking Wartime 
Wages Control Order (PC. 5963) and substi- 
tuting what will be known as Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, was signed to-day. 
The stated purposes of this Order are:— 


(a) to provide for the ‘establishment of wage 
rates incorporating therein cost of living 
bonuses payable in respect of the rise 
in the cost of living; 

(b) to stabilize the wage structure in Canada 
established in this manner in order to 
maintain stability in prices and prevent 
increases in the general cost of living; 
and 

(c) to provide machinery for an orderly 
rectification of any gross inequalities 
and injustices in wage rates so estab- 
lished, insofar as this is possible con- 
sistently with the paramount principle 
of the maintenance of stability in prices. 


As the Prime Minister stated in his radio 
broadcast last Saturday, the Canadian cost of 
living index has risen less than four points in 
the two years since price regulation and wage 
control were introduced; and it is the firm 
policy of the government to use every means 
within its power to ensure continued stability 
of living costs around present levels. In the 
light of this policy provision for additional 
cost of living bonuses appears unnecessary and 
the new order consequently provides that exist- 
ing bonuses shall be incorporated as a part 
of basic wages. 

If any appreciable and continued change in 
living costs should occur there will be a 
general review of stabilization policy and the 
measures employed under it. 

Under the administration of the War Labour 
Boards, adjustments in wage rates that were 
deemed to be out of linc have been granted in 
cases affecting some two and a quarter million 


employees and the aggregate of increases thus 
approved is more than $150,000,000 a year. 
Provision for adjustments is continued in the — 
new Wages Control Order under terms that 
give somewhat altered powers to the War 
Labour Boards. 

The formula under the old Order was that 
wages might be increased if they were found to 
be low as compared with those “generally 
prevailing for the same or substantially similar 
jobs” in the same or a comparable locality. 

The new Order bases future upward adjust- ~ 
ments simply on the rectification of “gross 
inequality or gross injustice”, coupled with the 
ability of the employer to pay an increase 
without raising prices. Similar provisions are 
made with regard to wage decreases. 

Wage adjustment applications already pend- 
ing will be dealt with under the terms of the 
old Order though the incorporation of cost of 
living bonuses with basic wages is still required. 

Another change in the Order is of special 
importance to the lowest-paid workers. Pro- 
vincial minimum wage-fixing authorities are 
now free to revise or amend their wage orders 
without reference to the National Board pro- 
vided they do not establish a new minimum 
rate above 35 cents an hour. Few, if any, 
minimum wage orders in Canada fix a rate 
for women as high as 35 cents and many of 
these orders apply also to men. 

The Order provides for a National War 
Labour Board of six members, one of whom 
shall be chairman and one vice-chairman, the 
other members being selected as representative 
of (though not officially representing) the 
general public, employers, and employees 
respectively. 

In order to secure uniformity of practice, 
the National Board is given closer supervision 
over the Regional War Labour Boards, which 
are required to report to all their decisions and 
directions to the National Board for review. 

Appeals from the decisions of Regional 
Boards may be made to the National Board 
with the consent of either Regional or National 
Boards. 


Summary of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 


Among the important provisions of the Wavr- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943, involving 
changes in existing conditions, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Section 2—(1) and (2) 

The National War Labour Board is to con- 

sist of six members, one of whom shall be 


the Chairman and one Vice-Chairman; of the ji 
other four members, two shall be appointed as 
representative of the public, one as repre- 
sentative of employers and one as representa- 
tive of employees. 
Section 4—(1) 

The National Board is charged with the 
administration of the Order and more specifi- 
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constituting a quorum shall be a decision of 
the National Board and in the event of a tie 
the Chairman, or in his absence, the Vice- 
Chairman, shall have @ casting vote. 

(7) There shall be a National War Labour 
Committee consisting of eight or more mem- 
bers, for the purpose of consulting with and 
assisting the. National Board, the members of 
such National War Labour Committee to be 
appointed by the Governor in Council to hold 
office during pleasure and to be selected as to 
four or more of such members having regard 
to the interests of employers and as to an 
equal number of such members having regard 
to the interests of employees. 

(8) The members of, the National Board 
shall be paid such salaries as may be fixed 
by the Governor in Council and such expenses 
as may be incurred by them in the discharge 
of their duties. 

(9) The members of the National War 
Labour Committee shall be paid such salaries, 
per diem allowances or expenses as may be 
fixed by the Governor in Council. 


Staff 


3. (1) The National Board may appoint an 
officer to be the 
the National Board who shall be’ paid such 


salary as may be fixed by the Governor in: 


Council. 


(2) The Department of Labour shall furnish 
such technical and clerical assistance to the 
National Board as may be possible, and the 
National Board, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may employ such other 
officers and employees as may be necessary for 
the conduct of its business and may, with 
such approval, fix their remuneration. 


Duties and Powers of National Board 


4. (1) The National Board shall. be charged 
with 


(a) the administration of this Order includ- 
ing the supervision, direction and control 
of the work of the Regional Boards 
constituted under this Order, and 

(b) such other duties as may be assigned 
to it by the Governor in Council or by 
the Minister of Labour. 


(2) The National Board shall, as directed 
by the Minister of Labour or from time to 
time as it deems advisable, investigate wage 
conditions and labour relations in Canada and 
report thereon together with such recom- 


mendations as it may deem advisable, to the 


Minister of Labour. 


5. (1) The National Board shall have all 
the powers and authority of a Commissioner 
appointed under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 


(2) The Chairman or any member of the 
National Board may administer oaths. 


6. The National Board may, with the 
approval of the Minister of Labour, make such 
by-laws as may be necessary 

(a) to enable it to carry into effect the 

duties imposed upon it by this Order; 

(b) to provide for the supervision and 

control of its officers, clerks and 
employees; and ; 

(c) to assign to the Regional Boards duties 

and responsibilities under this Order 
and to confer upon Regional Boards 
authority to exercise, in the discharge 
of such duties and responsibilities, all or 
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any of the powers of the National Board 
under Part II of this Order except the 
powers conferred on the National Board 
by subsection (2) of section 15, and para- 
graphs (a) and (ec) of section 29 of this 
Order. 


Regional War Labour Boards 


7 (1) There shall be nine Regional War 
Labour Boards (hereinafter referred to as 
Regional Boards), one for each province, each 
of which shall consist of three or more mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be Chairman, one or 
more appointed as representative of employers 
and an equal number appointed as repre- 
sentative of employees. 


(2) The Chairman of the Regional Board 
for each province shall be appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 


(3) The Chairman of each Regional Board 
may designate a person to be Vice-Chairman 
thereof to preside over the Regional Board in 
his absence who shall for such purpose be a 
member of the Board, but where the Chairman 
is a person other than a provincial Minister, 
no such appointment shall be made except with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour of 
Canada. 


(4) The members of each Regional Board 
appointed as representative of employers and 
employees shall be appointed by the Governor 
in Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour after consultation with the 
Minister of Labour or other appropriate Min- 
ister of the province concerned, and with 
employer and employee organizations, as the 
case may be, and shall hold office during 
pleasure; and the head office of each Regional 
Board shall be at such place as may be deter- 
mined by the Regional Board. 


(5) A majority of the members of each 
Regional Board shall constitute a quorum of 
the Regional Board 

(6) The Vice-Chairman and members of the 
Regional Board appointed as representative of 
employers and employees shall be paid such 
per diem allowance or expenses as may be 
fixed by the Governor in Council. 

(7) Where the Chairman of a_ Regional 
Board is a person other than a Provincial 
Minister he may be paid such salary, per diem 
allowance or expenses as may be fixed by the 
Governor in Council. 

(8) Each Regional Board may, with the 
approval of the National Board, appoint an 
executive officer to be the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Regional Board and such officer 
shall be paid such salary as may be fixed by the 
Governor in Council. 


Duties and Powers of Regional Boards 


8. (1) A Regional Board shall be charged 
with such duties and responsibilities under this 
Order as may be assigned to it by the National 
Board and shall exercise such powers of the 
National Board under this Order as it is author- 
ized to exercise under thé by-laws of the 
National Board. 

(2) Where any Regional Board purports to 
make any direction under the provisions 0 
this Order, it shall be conclusively presumed 
for the purpose of any proceedings in any court 
pursuant to this Order that the power to make 
such direction is validly and effectively con- 
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ferred on such Regional Board by the by-laws 
of the National Board. 

(3) A Regional Board shall have all the 
powers and authority of a Commissioner ap- 
pointed under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 

(4) The Chairman or any member of a 
Regional Board may administer oaths. 


Review of Regional Board Decisions 


9. A Regional Board shall report to the Na- 
tional Board every decision or direction made 
by it under this Order forthwith upon the 
making thereof, and shall make such other 
reports or returns in respect of the perform- 
ance of its duties and responsibilities or the 
exercise of its powers under this Order as the 
National Board may require. 


10. (1) The National Board shall arrange 
for the review of every decision or direction 
of each Regional Board and may of its own 
initiative, vary or revoke any such decision or 
direction. 

(2) Where on a review under the powers con- 
ferred by this section, the National Board 
varies, or revokes any decision or direction of 
a Regional Board, the decision or direction of 
the National Board shall be effective only from 
the date of the making thereof. 


Appeals 


11. (1) Any person interested in or affected 
by any decision or direction of a Regional Board 
may appeal to the National Board if 

(a) the Regional Board making such decision 

or direction grants leave so to appeal 
and the request for such leave to appeal 
has been made within thirty days of the 
announcement of the decision or direc- 
tion of the Regional Board, or 
(b) the National Board grants leave to so 
appeal and the request for such leave 
has been made within sixty days of such 
announcement. 

(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may make the decision or direction which in 
its opinion the Regional Board ought to have 
made and the decision or direction of the 
National Board shall constitute the decision or 
direction of the Regional Board as if origin- 
ally made by it. 

(3) “Direction” shall have the same mean- 
ing in this section and in subsection (2) of 
section 8, and sections 9 and 10 of this Part as 
in Part II of this Order. 


Expenses 


12. The administrative expenses of the Na- 
tional Board and of the Regional Boards, other 
than the salaries and usual travelling expenses 
of. Dominion or Provincial officials, shall be 
paid out of the War Appropriation. 


Part II 
WAGE RATES 


13. (1) In this Part, unless the context other- 

wise requires: 

(a) “cost-of-living bonus” means a periodic 
supplement to the wages paid to an em- 
ployee in respect of changes in the cost 
of living; 

(b) “direction” includes any authorization or 
determination made by the National 
Board under the authority of this Order; 
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“employee” means any person employed 
by an employer under a contract, of ser- 
vice except a person employed in domes- 
tic service in a private home or employed 
to do work of a casual nature other 
than in the trade or business of the 
employer; 

“employer” means any person, firm or 

corporation employing any person and 

shall include His Majesty the King in 
the right of Canada, but shall not in- 
clude: 

(i) any department or agency of the 
Government of Canada subject to the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
6702, of August 26, 1941, as amended; 
or 

(ii) any department, branch or portion 
of any provincial Government; or 

(iii) any agent of the Crown in the right 
of any province; or 

(iv) any municipality and any _ under- 
taking operated by the council or by 
a committee of the council of the 
municipality, but shall include a cor- 
poration carrying on an undertaking 
in any municipal area, which cor- 
poration is separate from the muni- 
pality, notwithstanding that the 
municipality or council exercises a 


measure of control over such cor- 
poration; or 
(v) any person, firm or _ corporation 


operating any hospital or any reli- 
gious, charitable or educational in- © 
stitution or association, if such hos 
pital or such institution or associa- 
tion is not carried on for purposes 
of gain; or 

(vi) any person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in agriculture, horticulture, 
fishing, hunting or trapping; 


“Gneentive rate” means a piece work rate 
or a rate calculated on the basis of a 
commission on the volume or value of 
results or any other rate calculated on a 
basis other than solely on the basis of 
time worked; 


“National Board” includes, except in 
subsection (2) of section 15, and para- 
graphs (a) and (ec) section 29 and in sec- 
tion 31 of this Part, a Regional Board 
in respect of employers and matters in 
respect of which the Regional Board, is 
by the by-laws of the National Board, 
authorized to exercise the powers of the 
National Board under this Order; 


“normal working hours” means the hours 
normally worked by an employee on a 
full-time basis in the standard work 
week established by practice or collec- 
tive agreement and not considered to be 
overtime, and where an employer has 
established a standard work week in 
accordance with instructions of the Na- 
tional Board for the purpose of comput- 
ing cost-of-living bonus payable under the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, means 
the hours comprised in such standard 
work week; 

“occupational classification” means a 
classification of employees on the basis of 
(i) the performance of similar work or 

duties; and 
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(ii) the exercise of a like type and de- 
gree of skill and accuracy in the per- 
formance thereof, 

and where only one employee is employed 

to perform work or duties of a particular 

kind or to exercise a particular type 
and degree of skill and accuracy in. the 

performance of any work or duties of a 

particular kind, means the job or posi- 

tion occupied lby such employee; 

(i) “previous authorized bonus” means a 
cost-of-living bonus authorized or required 
to be paid by an employer to his em- 
ployees in any occupational classification 
by or pursuant to the Wartime Wages 
and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order (Order 
in Council, P.C. 8253, dated October 24, 
1941), or the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, or the Wartime Salaries Order 
or any Order in Council specially apply- 
ing to the employer or by or pursuant to 
any declaration, determination, direc- 
tion, instruction, order or General Order 
made under the authority of the said 
Orders; i 

(j) “previous authorized single rate” or “pre- 
vious authorized range’ means the single 
rate or range, not including cost-of-living 
bonus, authorized or required to be paid 
by an employer to his employees in any 
occupational classification in respect of 
work performed during normal working 
hours by or pursuant to the Wartime 
Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order 
(Order in Council, P.C. 8253, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1941), or the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, or the Wartime Salaries 
Order or any Order in Council specially 
applying to the employer or by or pur- 
suant to any declaration, determination. 
direction, instruction, order or General 
Order made under the authority of the 
said Orders; 

(k) “range of rates” or “range” means a 
group of two or more wage rates, inclu- 
sive of the highest and lowest wage rate 
in such group, paid by an employer to 
employees in one occupational classifica- 
tion where more than one rate is paid 
by the employer to employees in the 
classification. 

(1) “Schedule ‘A’” means “Schedule ‘A’” to 
this Order; 

(m) “single” with reference to a wage rate 
means a rate which is payable to all 
employees in one occupational classifica- 
tion and in respect of which no range is 
paid by the employer; 

(n) “time rate” means a wage rate calculated 
solely on the basis of time worked; 

(0) “wages” include wages, salary, commis- 
sions, gratuities, emoluments or other 
remuneration paid to, or other benefit 
having a pecuniary value conferred on 
an employee by an employer in respect 
of the services of the employee, includ- 
ing any share of profits or bonuses depen- 
dent upon the profits of the employer 
and all other forms of “income” as_de- 
fined by section 3 of the Income War 
Tax Act if such income is related to the 
services rendered by the employee, and 
includes payments or benefits aforesaid 
made to or conferred on persons other 
than the employee in respect of the ser- 
“vices rendered by the employee; 
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(p) “wage rate” or “rate” means the basis 
of the calculation of the wages paid to 
an employee whether such basis of cal- 
culation is with reference to a period of 
time worked or on a piece work basis 
or aS a commission on volume or value 
of results or on any other incentive basis, 
and where the basis of calculation of 
the wages paid to an employee is a com- 
bination of such ‘bases of calculation, 
means each such basis; and 

(q) “Wartime Wages Control Order” means 
the Wartime Wages Control Order made 
by Order in Council, P.C. 5963, dated 
July 10, 1942, as amended. 


(2) For the purpose of this Order, an em- 
ployee in any office, factory, shop or undertak- 
ing, whether his compensation is called wages 
or salary, 

(a) who is actually engaged in and whose 
principal duty is the performance of 
work not of a supervisory character, is 
pelow the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank; 

(6) who thas direct supervision of the em- 
ployees engaged in such work and whose 
duties are mainly supervisory, is a fore- 
man or of a rank comparable to a fore- 
man, 

if such employee does not, in either case, dis- 
charge duties and responsibilities of an execu- 
tive character. 


(3) If the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of 
a province by order consents, or if a Minister 
of the Government of. a province authorized on 
that behalf by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of such province signifies in writing to 
the Minister of Labour of Canada that he con- 
sents to the application of the provisions of this 
Order in respect of a municipality in such 
province, the provisions of this Order shall on 
and after the date of such consent be applicable 
to such municipality as an employer, notwith- 
standing sub-paragraph (iv) of paragraph (d) 
of subsection (1) of this section. 

(4) If any person, firm or corporation in- 
cluded within the provisions of sub-paragraphs 
(v) and (vi) of paragraph (d) of subsection 
(1) of this section has employees engaged in 
other employments than those specified in such 
sub-paragraphs, such person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in the said subsection (1), be an employer sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Order in respect 
of such other employees. 


Purposes of Order 


14. It is the purpose of this Order 

(a) to provide for the establishment of wage 
rates incorporating therein cost-of-living 
bonuses payable in respect of the rise in 
the cost of living; 

(b) to stabilize the wage structure in Canada 
established in this manner in order to 
maintain stability in prices and prevent 
increases in the general cost of living; 
and 

(c) to provide machinery for an orderly 

~~ pectification of any gross inequalities 
and injustices in wage rates so estab- 
lished, insofar as this is possible consis- 
tently with the paramount principle of 
the maintenance of stability in prices, 
and this Order shall be administered and en- 
forced to give effect to these purposes. 
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Establishment of Wage Rates 


15. (1) Every employer shall establish a 
single rate or range in the manner prescribed 
in the rules set out in Schedule “A” for each 
occupational classification of employees in his 
employment which single rate or range shall 
be effective for the first payroll period com- 
mencing on or after February 15, 1944, 


(a) in respect of which the previous author- 
ized single rate or the highest rate in 
the previous authorized range is less than 
$175 per month or 

(6) in respect of which the previous author- 
ized single rate or the highest rate in 
the previous authorized range is a rate 
of $175 per month or more, but the em- 
ployees in which are not above the rank 
of foreman or comparable rank, 

provided that, where the previous authorized 
single rate or the highest rate in the previous 
authorized range for an occupational classifica- 
tion of employees is a rate of $250 or more per 
month, the employees in the classification shall 
be presumed to be above the rank of foreman 
or comparable rank unless the nature of their 
duties and responsibilities and their relation- 
ship to other employees indicates clearly that 
they are not above the said rank. 

(2) The National Board may, by order, make 
additonal rules not inconsistent with the rules 
set out in Schedule “A” as to the manner in 
which an employer shall establish single rates 
or ranges for the occupational classifications of 
his employees specified in subsection (1) of this 
section. ” 

(3) The National Board may direct the man- 
ner in which a rate or range shall be established 
by an employer for an occupational classifica- 
tion of his employees to give effect to the rules 
set out in Schedule “A”, or any additional 
rules made under sub-section (2) of this section. 


Stabilization of Wage Rates 


16. No employer shall, except in’ accordance 
with a written direction of the National Board, 
in any payroll period commencing on or after 
February 15, 1944, pay wages to an employee 
in an occupational classification for which he 
is required to establish a single rate or range 
under section 15 of this Order, at a rate other 
than. a single rate or a rate within a range 
established in the manner therein prescribed 
for such classification. 


17. No employer shall pay wages to an employee 
for the performance of work or duties, or for the 
exercise of a type and degree of skill and 
accuracy in the performance of any work or 
duties, not performed or not exercised iby his 
employees in any occupational classification 
prior to the date of this Order, or who are 
employed in any establishment in which, or at 
any site of operation at which, the employer 
eae a operations after the date of this 

rder 


(a) at a rate of less than $195 per month, or’ 


(b) at a rate of $195 or more, if the em- 
ployee is not above the rank of foreman 
or comparable rank, 

until he has obtained a direction of the Na- 
tional Board establishing a single rate or range 
for the occupational classification in which such 
employee is employed; provided that where the 
employer proposes to pay wages to any such 
employee at a rate of $250 per month or more, 
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the employee shall be deemed to be above the 
rank of foreman or comparable rank and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Wartime Salaries 
Order unless the National Board determines 
that he is not above the said rank. 


18. No employer shall, except in accordance 
with a written direction of the National Board, 
alter any term of employment directly or in- 
directly increasing or decreasing a single rate 
or the rates within a range established by him 
under section 15 of this Order or by. or pur- 
suant to a direction of the National Board 
under this Order. 

19. No employer shall pay wages to an em- 
ployee, or employ an employee on terms which 
are in contravention of or otherwise than in 
compliance with any direction or order made 
by the National Board under this Order given 
or made to, or in respect of, such employer. 


Powers of the National Board 


20. The National Board may 


(a) authorize or direct an employer to in- 
crease a single rate or the rates within 
a range established by him under this 
Order for an occupational classification 
of his employee only if and to the extent 
that the National Board finds that such 
increased rate or range is necessary to 
rectify a gross inequality or a gross 1n- 
justice and is also consistent. with the 
ability of the employer to pay the in- 
crease in cost to which such increase may 
give rise in the business or industry in 
which the rate or range is to be paid 
without increasing the price of the prod- 
uct therefrom or of the services ren- 
dered therein. , 
(b) direct an employer to decrease a single 
rate or the rates within a range estab- 
lished by him under this Order for an 
occupational classification of his employ- 
ees only if and to the extent that the 
National Board finds that the rate or 
range is so high that it is unsound or 
causes gross inequalities. 
(c) authorize or direct an employer 
(i) to alter a term of employment in a 
manner which will increase or de- 
crease, directly or indirectly, a single 
rate or the rates within a range 
established under this Order for an 
occupational classification of his em- 
ployees; or 

(ii) to establish a single rate or range 
for a new occupational classification 
of his employees in respect of which 
section 17 of this Order is applicable; 


or 

(iii) to establish a range of rates for an 
occupational classification for which 
such employer pays only a single 
rate established under this Order; or 

(iv) to establish incentive rates or ranges 
payable in conjunction with time 
rates or ranges established under 
this Order; or $ 

(v) to convert a time rate or range 
established under this Order to 
an incentive rate or range or an 
incentive rate or range established 
under this Order to a time rate or 
range, 

in such manner or at such rate or range 

as in the opinion of the National Board 
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is fair and reasonable and is consistent 
with and will give effect to the purpose 
of this Order having regard to all the 
circumstances deemed by it, in its dis- 
cretion, to be material. 


21. Where the National Board authorizes or . 


directs an employer to increase a single rate 
or the rates within a range for an occupational 
classification of his employees, the Board may 
authorize or direct the employer to increase 
single rates or rate within ranges for other 
occupational classifications of his employees, in 
order to maintain differentials in relation to 
the rates so increased, only if and to the extent 
that the Board finds that the conditions pre- 
scribed by paragraph (a@) of section 20 of this 
Order to the powers of the Board to authorize 
or direct increases in such single rates or the 
rates within such ranges, exist, and only in 
smaller amounts where the rates are higher than 
the rates so increased. 


22. The National Board may direct an em- 
ployer to introduce or extend an incentive wage 
system in the place of or to be paid in con- 
junction with a time wage system for any occu- 
pational classification in his employment where 
the Board considers that such introduction or 
extension is practicable and that it will in- 
crease the volume or quality of production with- 
out increasing the employer’s cost of production 
per unit. 

ANCILLARY PROVISIONS 


' Provincial Minimum Wage Legislation 


23. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Order, an employer may, without. direction 
from the National Board, increase a wage rate 
paid by him to an employee to the minimum 
wage rate for such employee established at any 
time by or pursuant to powers conferred by 
provincial minimum wage legislation, if such 
minimum wage rate is not in excess of thirty- 
five cents per hour or such higher rate per hour, 
if any, established for such employee by or 
pursuant to such legislation on November 15, 
1941, or in excess of an equivalent rate where 
such rate is other than an hourly rate; and this 
Order shall not be.deemed to authorize or re- 
quire an employer to pay to an employee a 
wage rate less than such minimum wage rate 
or to relieve the employer from liability of 
any kind, under such provincial legislation or 
otherwise, for failure or omissfon so to do. 


Adjustment of Incentive Rates 


24. An employer may, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in this Order 
(a) change an incentive rate or range estab- 
lished by him under this Order or by or 
pursuant to a direction of the National 

Board for an occupational classification 

of his employees, 

(i) if such change is made to compen- 
sate for the addition, removal or 
alteration of a work element forming 
part of the operation or series of 
operations performed by the employ- 
ees in such occupational classifica- 
tion, and is strictly commensurate 
with such addition, removal or altera- 
tion, and 

(ii) if that portion of the employer’s 
cost of production representing the 


labour cost of such operation or series . 


of operations is not increased, and 
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(i11) if a flat rate or time rate or range 
of such rates is paid in conjunction 
with the incentive rate or range so 
established, if such flat rate or time 
rate or the rates within such range 
are not imcreased or decreased and 
are retained as part of the changed 
rate or range. 

(b) convert a time rate or range established. 
iby him under this Order or by or pur- 
suant to a direction of the National 
Board for an occupational classification 
of his employees to an incentive rate or 
range if there was established by him 
under this Order an incentive rate or 
range in respect of the same operation 
or series of operations and if the con- 
version is effected in accordance with 

_-the same method of calculation followed 
by the employer in calculating such in- 
centive rate or range. 


Individual Employees 


25. Nothing contained in this Order shall be 
deemed in any way to prohibit an employer 

(a) from increasing or decreasing the rate 
paid to an individual employee within 
the limits of a range established by him 
under this Order or by or pursuant to 
a direction of the National Board for 
the occupational classification in which 
the employee is employed, or 

(b) from increasing, or after consultation 
with the employee, or his representatives 
or in accordance with the terms of a 
collective agreement, if any, from de- 
creasing the rate paid to an individual 
employee upon the promotion or demo- 
tion of the employee from one occupa- 
tional classification to another occupa- 
tional classification, if the wage rate paid 
to the employee after his promotion or 
demotion is the single rate or is a rate 
within the range established by the em- 
ployer under this Order, or by_or pur- 
suant to a direction of the National 
Board, for such occupational classifica- 
tion. 


Payments to Employees Other Than Wages 


26. No employer shall make any gratuitous 
payment or other gift of any kind whatsoever 
having a pecuniary value, other than a mone- 
tary Christmas gift not in excess of twenty-five 
dollars, to any of his employees in any occupa- 
tional classification for which he is required to 
establish, or to obtain a direction of the Na- 
tional Board establishing a single rate or range 
under this Order; provided that where an em- 
ployer paid to his emplovees in any such occu- 
pational classification prior to November 15, 
1941, or thereafter pursuant to any authoriza- 
tion of the National Board, a voluntary periodi- 
eal bonus other than a cost-of-living bonus, he 
may continue or discontinue the payment of 
such bonus to such employees, but if he con- 
tinues payment thereof, the yearly rate of pay- 
ment shall not exceed the rate of payment 
established by practice of the year ending 
November 15, 1941, or by such authorization. 

27. Where an employer purports to make any 
payment by way of loan to any of his employees 
in any occupational classification for which he 
is required to establish or to obtain a direction 
of the National Board establishing a single rate 
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or range under this Order, in addition to the 
wages paid to the employee under the contract 
of service between the employer and_ the 
employee, 

(a) if such payment is made periodically at 
the same time or times as wages are pay- 
able under the contract of service, or 

(6) if such payment is made otherwise than 
as provided in paragraph (a) of this 
section, unless it is proved that such pay- 
ment was made in good faith as a loan 
which it is intended at the time of the 
making of the payment by both the em- 
ployer and the employee will in fact be 
required to be repaid in full by the em- 
ployee to the employer. 

such payment shall, for the purpose of this 
Order or any proceedings taken pursuant to 
this Order, be conclusively presumed tobe a 
payment of wages. 


Additional Powers of National Board 


28. The National Board may, for the purpose 
of this Order, determine 


(a) the previous authorized single rate or 
the rates within the previous authorized 
range payable by an employer to his em- 
ployees in an occupational classification; 

(b) the previous authorized bonus payable 
by an employer to his employee in an 
occupational classification; 

(c) the rate or range required to be estab- 
lished iby the employer for an occupa- 
tional classification of his employees in 
accordance with section 15 of this Order; 

(d) whether an alteration in a term of em- 
ployment of an employee will directly or 
indirectly increase or decrease a rate or 
the rates within a range established by 
the employer under this Order for the 
oecupational classification in which the 
employee is employed; 

(e) the occupational classification in which 
an employee should be classified: 

(f) in any case of doubt or dispute with re- 
gard to the rank of the employee, whether 
such employee is above the rank of fore- 
man or comparable rank; 

(g) any other matter necessary to be deter- 
mined for the making of any direction by 
the Board. 


29. The National Board may, by order, 

(a) make such regulations as it deems neces- 
sary to give ‘effect. to the provisions of 
this Order; 

(6) require an employer to make returns or 
reports furnishing information with res- 
pect to the work or duties performed by 
or terms of employment or working con- 
ditions of his employees in any occupa- 
tional classification, the single rate or 
range or the amount of any cost-of- living 
bonus paid to such employees at any time 
prior to, on or after November 15, 1941, 
or such other information in respect 
thereof as the National Board deems ad- 
visable; 

(c) exclude an employer from any of the 
provisions of this Order either in whole 
or in part or in respect of any employee 
or class of employees or in respect of any 
area designated by the National Board, 
if, in the opinion of the National Board, 
it is impracticable to administer any of 
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such provisions in respect thereof or in 
any other case, if, in the opinion of the 
Board it is in the public interest so to 
do and if the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board concur. 


30. (1) Where any power is conferred on the 
National Board under this Order to give any 
direction or order the power shall be construed 
as including a power exercisable in the like 
manner and subject to the like consent and 
conditions, if any, to rescind, revoke, amend or 
vary the direction or order. 


(2) Any direction given by the National 
Board pursuant to this Order may be subject 
to such terms or conditions as the Board deems 
necessary to give effect to the purposes of this 
Order and may require the employer to give 
effect to such direction commencing with such 
date, either before or after the making thereof, 
as the Board, in its discretion, prescribes. 


Directions Final and Conclusive in 
any Court 


31. Any finding, direction or order given or 
made under the authority of this Order by the 
National Board, or by a Regional Board, until 
varied or revoked by the National Board on 
review or appeal, shall be final and conclusive 
for the purpose of any proceedings in any court 
taken. pursuant to this Order and shall be 
accepted by and shall not be subject to review 
in such court. 

Applications 


32. Where it is provided in this Order that 
any direction or order may be given by the 
National Board an application may be made by 
an employer or by or on behalf of an employee’ 
for such direction or order. 


OFFENCES AND PROCEEDINGS 


33. (1) Every employer, or officer or agent 
thereof, who 


(a) causes a lockout of any of his employees, 
to deter or prevent any of his employees 
from making an application to a War 
Labour Board constituted under this 
Order; or who 


(b) contravenes or omits to comply with any 
of the provisions of this Order or of any 
direction or order made under the auth- 
ority of this Order by a War Labour 
Board constituted under this Order, 


shall be guilty of an offence and liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine of not. less than 
$100 and’ not more than $5000 or to imprison- 
ment for a term of not less than one month 
nor more than one year or to both such fine 
and such imprisonment; and each payment of 
wages to an employee in contravention of 
any provision of this Order or of any direction 
or order made under the authority of this 
Order, shall constitute a separate offence under 
this section. 


(2) In any prosecution under this Order the 
burden of proof that the payment by an em- 
ployer of wages or any payment of any kind 
whatsoever to an employee is made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Order or a 
direction or order made under the authority of 
this Order by a War Labour Board constituted 
under this Order, or that any lockout caused 
by an employer was not caused to deter or 
prevent any of his employees from making 
application to a War Labour Board constituted 
under this Order, shall be upon the accused. 
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34. Every employer who discharges or threat- 
ens to discharge or who in any way discrimin- 
ates against an employee who 


(a) has furnished information in support of 
any application or in any investigation 
SA: the provisions of this Order; 
or who 


(b) has given any information to a War 
Labour Board constituted under this 
Order regarding the wages or rates pay- 
able to such employee or any other em- 
ployee of his employer; or who 


(c) has initiated or taken part in any appli- 
cation made to any War Labour Board 
constituted under this Order, 


shall be guilty of an offence and liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $5000; provided that it shall be 
a good defence to any prosecution under this 
section if it is proved that the discharge or 
threat of discharge or of alleged discrimination 
against any employee was made or done in good 
faith and not by reason of any act or conduct 
of the employee described in paragraphs (a), 
(b) or (ec) of this section. 


35. (1) Every employee who strikes or takes 
part in any strike 


(a) to obtain an increase in a single rate 
or range established under this Order, or 
pursuant to any direction of a War 
Labour Board constituted under this 
Order, or 


(b) to obtain the alteration of a term of an 
employment which would, directly or in- 
directly, increase any such rate or range, 
or 


(c) for the purpose of obtaining any direction 
from or of influencing the decision of a 
War Labour Board constituted under this 
Order or in protest against or to obtain 
any alteration in any such direction 


shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine of not less than 
$25 nor more than $100 or to imprisonment 
for a term of not less than one month nor more 
than three months or to both such fine and 
such imprisonment in respect of each day or part 
of a day on which he is on or takes part in any 
strike, but no fine of more than $1000 or im- 
prisonment for a term of more than one year 
shall be imposed under this section. 


(2) Where, in any prosecution of an employee 
under this section, it is proved that such 
employee went on or took part in any strike, 
the burden of proof that such strike was not 
in contravention of subsection (1) of this section 
shall be upon the employee, but this provision 
shall not deprive the employee of the benefit of 
any reasonable doubt which may exist after all 
the evidence has been put before the magistrate 
or justice by whom such prosecution is tried. 


(3) The provisions of this section shall apply 
in respect of an employee who goes on or 
takes part in any strike, notwithstanding that 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
appointed under Order in Council, P.C. 4020, 
dated June 6, 1941, as amended, or a Board of 
Conciliation appointed under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, has been established 
to inquire into or to investigate or report on 
any dispute between an employee and his em- 
ployer in connection therewith and whether 
or not such Commission or Board has made any 
report thereon. 


WAGE CONTROL 
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36. (1) Any person who incites, encourages 
or aids any employer to do or to omit to do 
any act or thing in contravention of this Order 
or any employee to go on or to continue on 
strike in contravention of this Order shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary 
conviction to a fine of not more than $2,000 
or to imprisonment for a term of not more 
than one year or to both such fine and such 
imprisonment. 


(2) Where, in any prosecution of any person 
under this section, it is proved that such person 
incited, encouraged or aided any employee to 
go on or continue any strike, the burden of 
proof that such strike was not in contra- 
vention of this Order shall be upon the accused, 
but this provision shall not deprive the accused 
of the benefit of any reasonable doubt which 
may exist after all the evidence has been put 
before the magistrate or justice by whom such 
prosecution is tried. 


37. No prosecution shall be commenced in 
respect of any offence or offences under this 
Order or in respect of any offence or offences 
committed under the Wartime Wages and Cost 
of Living Bonus Order (Order in Council, P.C. 
8253, of October 24, 1941), or the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, except with the consent 
in writing of the Minister of Labour and such 
consent shall be sufficient if it purports to be 
signed by the Minister of Labour and if the 
name of the accused is set out therein and if 
it indicates that the Minister of Labour has 
consented to the prosecution of the said person 
under this Order or under the said Orders for 
an offence or offences. 


38. Any document purporting to contain or 
to be a copy of any by-law, direction or order 
of the National Board, or of any Regional 
Board, and purporting to be signed by the 
Chairman of any such Board, or by the Chief 
Fixecutive Officer or Secretary of the National 
Board, or Chief Executive Officer of a Regional 
Board, shall in any proceedings under this 
Order be evidence of the by-law, direction or 
order therein contained or of which it purports 
to ibe a copy. 


39. The Minister of National Revenue shall, 
pursuant to section 8 (b) of the Excess Profits 
Tax Act and subsection (2) of section 6 of the 
Income War Tax Act, disallow as an abnormal 
expense the amount of any wages found by him 
to have been paid, or certified to him by the 
National Board as having been paid, in contra- 
vention of any of the provisions of this Order 
or of the Wartime Wages Control Order. 


_ 40. (1) Where a person has entered into a 
munitions contract which provides, in effect, that 
such person shall be paid the cost of carrying 
out the contract or any part thereof with or 
without a profit or fee, or that the prices speci- 
fied in the contract may be adjusted or reduced 
to an amount which represents the cost of the 
services to be carried out or rendered under the 
contract plus a fair and reasonable profit, if 
such person makes any payment of wages to any 
of his employees engaged in carrying out the 
work under such contract at a rate in excess of 
the single rate or range established under this 
Order for the occupational classifications in 
which such employees are employed, such person 
shall not be entitled under the contract to a 
payment in respect of the amount of increase 
in cost occasioned by reason of such payment and 
the amount of such increase shall not be deemed 
to constitute part of the cost of the contract 
or in any way be taken into consideration in 
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calculating such cost or the profit or fee, if 
any, to be paid to such person under the 
contract. 


(2) “Munitions Contract” in this section has 
the same meaning as in section 13 of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply Act, as 
amended, and this section shall be read and 
construed as one with such section. 


41. This Order shall have full force and effect 
notwithstanding any Dominion or provincial 
statute or law. 


ScHEDULE A 


RULES FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF RATES OR RANGES 
OF RATES 


1. In these rules unless the context otherwise 
requires words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in Part II of the Order and a 
reference to a rule by number means such rule 
in this Schedule. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WAGE RATES 
Time Rates 


Single Time Rates 


2. (1) Where there is a previous authorized 
single time rate payable for an occupational 
classification, the employer shall establish a 
single time rate for the classification in the 
place of such rate by adding to the previous 
authorized single rate, 


(a) if it is an hourly rate—the amount 
arrived at by dividing the amount of 
previous authorized bonus by the number 
of normal working hours in each week; 

(b) if it is a daily rate—the proportionate 
daily amount of the previous authorized 
bonus; 

(c) if it is ‘a weekly rate—the amount of the 
previous authorized bonus; 

(d) if it is a monthly rate—the amount 
arrived at by multiplying the previous 
authorized bonus by four and one-third; 


(2) A rate established in accordance with 
paragraph (1), of this rule shall be established 
at the nearest cent unless by established prac- 
tice the employer’s wage rates are fixed at the 
nearest half-cent in which case it shall be 
established at the nearest half-cent. 


Ranges of Time Rates 


3. Where there is a previous authorized range 
of time rates for any occupational classification, 
the employer shall establish a range of time rates 
for the classification in the place of such range, 
by adding to the highest and the lowest rate 
in the previous authorized range, the amount 
which would be added to each such rate under 
rule 2 if each such rate were a single time rate. 


Authorized Bonuses in Different Amounts 


4. Where an employer pays previous authorized 
bonuses of different amounts to employees in 
any one occupational classification 

(a) if the previous authorized rate for the 

classification is a single time rate—the 
employer shall establish a range of time 
rates for the classification in the place of 
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such single rate, the lowest rate in the 
range to be established by adding the 
lowest amount of previous authorized 
bonus to the previous authorized single 
rate and the highest rate in the range to 
be established by adding the highest 
amount of previous authorized bonus to 
the previous authorized single rate; 

(6) if there is a previous authorized range 
of time rates—the employer shall estab- 
lish a range of time rates for the classifi- 
eation in the place of such range, the 
lowest rate of the range to be established 
by adding the lowest authorized bonus 
to the lowest rate in the previous author- 
ized range and the highest rate in the 
range to be established by adding the 
highest authorized bonus to the highest 
rate in the previous authorized range 


in the manner prescribed in rule 2 as if each 
such rate were a single time rate. 


Incentive Rates 


5. Where there is a previous authorized single 
incentive rate or a previous authorized range 
of incentive rates for an occupational classifi- 
eation the employer shall establish a single 
incentive rate or range of incentive rates for 
the classification by incorporating into the 
previous authorized single rate or rates in the 
previous authorized range the previous author- 
ized bonus in such manner as will 


(a) result in the employees therein continu- 
ing to receive as wages for equal service 
performed during normal working hours 
substantially the same amount of com- 
pensation as they would have received 
if the payment to them of the previous 
authorized rate or range and previous 
authorized bonus had been continued, and 

(b) not result in an appreciable increase in 
the employer’s labour cost of production 
per unit represented by payment of the 
previous authorized rate or range and 
the previous authorized bonus to em- 
ployees therein. 


Combined Rates 
6. Where there is a previous authorized 


single incentive rate or range of incentive rates 
and a previous authorized single time rate or 


‘range of time rates for any occupational 


classification 


(a) where the said rates or ranges are 
payable in the alternative to employees 
in the classification and are not payable 
simultaneously in respect of the same 
work done, the employer shall establish 
rates or ranges for the classification in the 
place of such rates or ranges by incorpor- 
ating the previous authorized bonus into 
each such rate or the rates in each such 
range in accordance with the foregoing 
rules as if such rate or range were a 
separate rate or range to which the 
relevant foregoing rules were applicable, 

(b) in any case other than that set out in 
paragraph (a) the employer shall estab- 
lish rates or ranges in the place of such 
rates or ranges 1n accordance with rule 
5 as if it was applicable in respect of 
both such rates or ranges. 


Manpower 





Progress of Compulsory Employment Transfer Program 


Numbers Transferred to More Essential Employment—New Order 
Broadening Scope of Program—Seventh Transfer Order Issued 
—Medical Examinations of Men Claiming Physical Unfitness 


eS developments in the compulsory 
employment transfer program of the De- 
partment of Labour have included: 


(1). Passage of an order in council broadening 
the scope of the transfer regulations. 

(2) Issuance of the seventh compulsory 
transfer order. 

(3) Provision that men claiming physical 
unfitness for transfer (or for remaining in jobs 
in which they are “frozen”) may be directed 
to report for a medical examination. 


Number Transferred to More Essential 
Employment 


A statement has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour as to the number of men 
dealt with under jtransfer orders numbers one 
to six. ‘The figures refer to transfers up to 
November 16, by which date 14,810 men had 
been moved to more essential employment. 


As of the same date, 15,896 men had been - 


granted permits to return indefinitely to their 
previous employment, after consideration of 
the applicant’s present employment, health and 
age. 


LABOUR TRANSFERS UNDER 


The cases of 21,317 men were being gone 
into further, with a view to their transfer to 
more essential work. These men include some 
cases of pending appeals against directions to 
accept transfer; some for whom higher priority 
jobs cannot be found in their own localities, 
and for whom itransfers to other districts have 
to be arranged; some awaiting further word as 
to their status under the military call-up, and 
others who have to be fitted into employment 
vacancies of particular types. 

Of the total of 90,685 men registered to 
November 16 under the compulsory orders, 
2,310 were returned soldiers who are not 
regarded as subject to transfer under the 
orders issued so far. 

During the period May to November, 25,872 
men were granted temporary permits to return 
to previous employment, after consideration 
of their domestic circumstances. 5,824 men 
have been permitted to remain at their jobs for 
reasons of health. 1,200 men registered under 
the orders have been reported as having 
joined ithe armed forces, while 3,319, very 
largely students returning to school, have left 
the employment field. 


COMPULSORY EMPLOYMENT 


ORDERS 1-6 
Number interviewed .............ccceeeee eee, Pee 8S Ge ithe etre | ae 90,685 
Directed ito more essential employment. 2.0... .0 005 ee de eee eee peer 14,810 
(agriculture; coal and other mining; lumbering and logging; other high 
priority industry) 
Cases being studied with a view to transfer........... Be od cn dk y hen Lake ee 21,317 
Br euumenasoldiers not subject bowtraneleri. . .. 4c a Se Uh he 2,310 
Granted permits to remain temporarily in present employment 
Married persons or single with dependents.............e cece eee e renee ee eeees 25,872 
ince aanema tl Dae Alieocs wee ree dees «ore = cle creer Giuidele « os. sie'0 ye ms ag RS aie mae a 5,824 
Granted permits to remain indefinitely in present employment | 
For reasons of health, age or present employment............+s+seeeee eee ees 15,896 
Number joining armed forces since registration..............:+ee renee rete reece ees 1,200 
Number ceasing employment.......0.. ccc ccs c cence eee cence nent e ten ee eens eens 3,319 
(largely students returning to school) 
Refusing direction and referred to Alternative Service Officer.............-.-teeeee 137 
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These transfers were apart from ex-coal 
miners returned to the mines under separate 
orders, nor do the figures include any men 
registered under the seventh compulsory em- 
ployment transfer order described below. 


Compliance with Orders 


Selective Service enforcement officers have 
ascertained from reports received by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission from 
regional and district enforcement officers, as 
well as from insurance revenue inspectors, 
that, of the more than 8,000 cases interviewed 
with respect to compliance with compulsory 
employment transfer orders, almost all in- 
fractions as occurred were due to ignorance 
of the regulations, misunderstandings, and 
errors on the part of the local offices, etc. 

It was indicated further, that where non- 
compliance was discovered, the workers in 
question were requested to register imme- 
diately with their nearest Employment and 
Selective Service Office. There was evidence 
that this had been done in practically every 
ease. Each Regional Enforcement Officer 
has indicated that he does not consider any 
case of non-compliance brought to his atten- 
tion to be serious enough to warrant prosecu- 
tion. 


Labour Transfer Program Broadened 


An Order in Council passed on October 7 
broadens the scope of the labour transfer 
program. Under the order (P.C. 7763) any 
person employed in any industry specified 
by the Director of National Selective Service 
may be directed to change his employment, 
either to another industry or within the same 
industry. 

The Director of National Selective Service 
is empowered by the order to establish 
advisory committees in the industries he so 
specifies. Such committees would be repre- 
sentative of employers and employees and 
would be consulted regarding employment 
transfers. 

Persons refusing direction under the order 
may be treated as conscientious objectors 
and required to perform Alternative Service. 

In accordance with Section 209 of the 
Regulations, employers will receive notice in 
writing from Selective Service of the direc- 
tion of an employee to other employment; 


men whose transfer would necéssitate a 
change of residence will receive financial 
assistance; and once transferred they will 


not be allowed to terminate their new em- 
ployment or be released by their employer 
within six months without a written permit 
from a Selective Service Officer. . 

The order amends National Selective Ser- 
vice Civilian Regulations (P.C. 246, Jan. 19, 
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1943, as amended) by adding a new section, 
immediately following 210C. The new sec- 
tion is as follows:— 


210D. (1) A Selective Service Officer may, 
in accordance with directions and instructions 
issued by the Director, direct any person 
employed in any industry specified by the 
Director by notice in writing to enter other 
employment in another industry, or in the 
same industry, at the expiration of seven days 
after such notice. 


(2) The provisions of Subsections (3), (5) 
and (6) of Section 209 of these Regulations 
shall apply mutatis mutandis in respect of any 
person directed to accept employment pur- 
suant to Subsection (1) of this section. 

(3) If any person refuses to comply with 
an order of a Selective Service Officer made 
under Subsection (1) of this section, the 
Selective Service Officer shall forward the 
name and address of such person to the Alter- 
native Service Officer as defined in Section 250 
of these Regulations and such person shall be 
deemed to be a person to whom Part IIA of 
these Regulations applies and may ‘be required 
to perform Alternative Service within the 
meaning of the said Part IIA in like manner 
as any other person for whom Alternative 
Service may ibe prescribed under the said Part 
IIA; provided, however, that the provisions 
of Section 252 shall not be applicable to such 
person. 

(4) The Director may establish an Advisory 
Committee representative of employers and 
employees of any industry specified pursuant 
to Subsection (1), and, where such a com- 
mittee has been established for an industry, a 
Selective Service Officer shall, in accordance 
with directions and instructions issued by the 
Director, consult the committee before trans- 
ferring employees engaged in the said industry 
to other employment within or outside of that 
industry. 


- 


Seventh Compulsory Transfer Order 


Compulsory Employment Transfer Order 
No. 7 was announced by the Minister of 
Labour, Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, on 
November 15. The Order applies to the 
following types of employment. 


1. The underwriting, selling, broking or 
administering of policies of Insurance of any 
and every kind, including but not restricted 
to dife, fire, accident, sickness, automobile, 
marine and general insurance. 


2. (a) Short term credit companies including 
but not restricted to establishments engaged in 
sales financing, industrial credit, money lend- 
ing and pawnbroking; 

(b) The managing or supervising of the 
investment of jtbonds, stocks and _ securities, 
including establishments engaged in investment 
trust and investment advising 

(c) Trust Companies. mortgage companies; 
establishments engaged in investment and loan 
business, including bond houses, financial 
agencies, stock exchanges and grain exchanges. 


3. Real Estate (finance and operation). 

4. Travel agencies. 

5. (a) Year-round hotels (employees of year- 
round hotels in the following occupations are 
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excepted from the requirements of this Order: 
—skilled mechanical maintenance men, sta- 
tionary engineers, chief chef, laundry washmen 
and extractor operators, engineer-firemen and 
hotel manager) ; 


(6b) Seasonal hotels; rooming and boarding 
houses; auto courts and tourist camps; organi- 
zation hotels and lodging houses. 
6.°The manufacturing of millinery, 
spreads, trimmings and embroideries. 


7. The manufacturing of academic caps and 


bed- 


gowns, vestments, theatrical costumes, com- 
mercial uniforms. 
8. Establishments primarily engaged in 


washing and polishing automobiles. 


No employer engaged in any of the above 
industries, activities, or occupations may 
retain in employment after December 1, 1943, 
any male person who has attained or who 
later attains his sixteenth birthday and who 
has not attained his forty-first birthday, unless 
such person has presented to the employer a 
permit in prescribed form issued by a Selec- 
tive Service Officer. 


The Order which was issued under National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations applies 
to both married and single men in the age 
groups and employments specified. The men 
affected were required to report by December 
1 to the nearest ‘Employment and Selective 
Service Office; men living too far away could 
apply in writing. 

Previous occupations and industries desig- 
nated under compulsory transfer orders were 
listed in the Lasour Gazzutre for September, 
page 1211. 


Medical Examinations of Persons Subject to 
Job Control 


A person who is “frozen” in his present 
employment, and claims that he is physically 
unfit for his work, may be directed by a 
Selective Service Officer to report for medical 
examination at a specified time and place, 
according to an Order in Council passec) on 


Advisory Committee on 


HH: Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announced on November 16 
that he had set up a committee under 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions, to advise on the effective use of the 
services of school teachers during the war. 
The committee was established after con- 
sultation with the Canadian Teachers Federa- 
tion, and consists of six members. Arthur 
MacNamara, Director of National Selective 
Service, will be chairman of the committee. 
Miss Beryl Truax of Montreal, President, 
and Dr. C. N. Crutchfield of Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Teachers’ Federation, will both serve on the 
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November 13. The order also applies to 
persons directed to transfer to other employ- 
ment who claim physical unfitness. Trans- 
portation expenses may be provided. 


The Order, P.C. 8746, adds a new section 
to National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations, as follows:— . 


211A (1) A Selective Service Officer may at 
any time bby order in writing, direct any person 
to whom Part II of these Regulations applies 
and who claims that he is physically unfit to 
continue in his present employment, or to take 
employment to which he has been directed 
pursuant to these Regulations, to report for 
medical examination at such time and place as 


may be indicated in such order; 


(2) A Selective Service Officer may in 
accordance with directions and _ instructions 
issued ‘by the Director advance such person an 
amount not exceeding his necessary travelling 
expenses, including meals and lodging, from his 
place of residence to the place of examination 
and return. 


Position of Registered Nurses Under 
Employment Regulations 


By virtue of Section 200 (1) (6) (vi) of 
the National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations, registered nurses, persons undergoing 
training to become nurses and practical nurses 
in private homes, have been exempt from the 
provisions of Part II of the Regulations. As 
a result, a registered nurse, regardless of the 
nature of her employment, was not required 
to give notice of separation, nor did she 
require a permit to seek and enter any 
employment. 

This part of the Regulations has now been 
amended by P.C. 8309, October 26. Hence- 
forth a registered nurse is to be exempt from 
the provisions of Part II only while she is 
employed as a registered nurse. 





P.C. 9236, December 2, amends National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations by mak- 
ing changes in references in certain sections 
of the Regulations, necessitated by recent 
amendments. 


Teaching Profession 


committee. The other three members, 
selected in consultation with the Federation, 
are R. E. Shaul of Edmonton; O. V. B. Miller 
of Montreal; and Frank Patten of Ottawa. 

Threatened shortages of school teachers led 
to regulations under National Selective Ser- 
vice (L.G., July 1943, p. 903) requiring that 
teachers secure special Selective Service 
permits before leaving the profession. The 
committee now appointed will be available 
for consultation in regard to problems which 
may arise in connection with the shortage of 
teachers, and the application of the Selective 
Service Regulations. 
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Soldier-W orkers Assigned to Relieve Manpower Shortages 


Undertake Employment in Railway Work, Woods and Lumbering 
Operations—Payments Authorized to Unemployed Soldier Miners 


EMBERS of the armed forces have been 
made available to help meet manpower 
shortages in two additional important types of 
civilian work, under recent orders in council. 
Soldiers with experience in coal mining had 
already been encouraged to accept special 
leave and undertake this essential activity; 
while during the summer a substantial .num- 
ber of members of the forces were assigned 
to farm duty. The present orders apply to 
woods and lumbering operations, and main- 
tenance work on railways. 


Maintenance Work on Railways 


_ Provision for the use of low category per- 
sonnel from Canada’s home defence forces for 
the “development, operation and maintenance” 
of Canadian railways was made in a recent 
order in council (P.C. 8217, October 26). 

This action has been taken to “alleviate 
the acute manpower shortage confronting this 
industry: with its unprecedented volume of 
wartime and civilian traffic”, the order states. 

Personnel made available for this work will 
be deemed to be performing military service 
for the purpose of the Pension Act, the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, the Mili- 
tia Act, the War Measures Acct and all regu- 
lations and orders made thereunder. ‘They 
will thus continue to be subject to military 
discipline. As in the case of soldiers on farm 
duty (L.G., Aug., 1943, p. 1075) men doing 
railway work will continue to receive their 
regular pay and allowances, but on completion 
of their assignment they will receive such 
additional sums as they may have earned 
in excess of the amount already paid them. 

The financial arrangements are being made 
by the Department of Labour in conjunction 
with the Department of Finance. 

“Those subject to the order are “R” recruits 
and members of the home defence forces of 
the -Canadian Army called up under ‘the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, 
and having a medical grading lower than 
Pulhems profile 2222222. 


Woods and Lumbering Operations 


A number of units and formations of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps have for some time 
been engaged in lumbering operations in the 
United Kingdom. After consultation with the 
Minister of Supply of the United Kingdom, 
through the Canadian Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, it was decided that the 
services of certain of these men could be 


better utilized if they were returned to Canada 
and employed in woods or lumbering opera- 
tions in this country or in other operations 
relating to the procuring, production, manu- 
facture or delivery of wood or wood products 
destined for the United Kingdom. 

Accordingly an order in council was passed 
on October 22 (P.C. 8197) authorizing the 
use of members of the Canadian Army in work 
of this kind, Such men will remain subject to 
military discipline. The place of employment 
and the nature of the work of men who are 
granted leave or ordered to undertake such 
duties is to be determined by the Department 
of National Defence in consultation with the 
Departments of Labour and of Munitions and 
Supply. Financial arrangements are under the 
direction of the Departments of Labour and 
National Defence. 

Numbers of members of the Forestry Corps 
have already returned to Canada to take part 
in this work which is described in the order 
as “essential for the efficient prosecution of 
the war.” They have been allocated mainly 
to work in British Columbia and in the 
Maritimes. 


Custodial Duties in Penitentiaries 


An order in council of November 30 (P.C. 
9041, passed under the authority of the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940) 
gives authority to call up men for custodial 
duties in penitentiaries. 

It had been reported to the Minister of 
Labour that the penitentiaries were having 
difficulties in securing sufficient men for ser- 
vice as guards. Under this order in council, 
any man who is not fit for military training 
but is fit for duty at a penitentiary, may be 
required to report under National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations, if in an age 
group already designated for military call-up 
purposes. The man will then be directed to 
accept the employment at the penitentiary. 

Men so called up will not become members 
of the military forces, but will be employees 
of the Department of Justice, through the 
Penitentiaries Branch. 


Payments to Unemployed Soldier Miners 


A national emergency having been _ pro- 
claimed in Canada’s coal industry, many mem- 
bers of the armed forces have voluntarily re- - 
turned to coal mining for the duration of the 
emergency, on special leave without pay. 
Since conditions may arise where a soldier 
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miner’s services cannot be utilized temporarily 
in coal mining through no fault of his own, 
an order in council has been passed authorizing 
payments in such cases. Payments may be 
made retroactive so as to cover unemploy- 
ment that‘occurred prior to the passing of 
the order, and are chargeable to the War 
Appropriation. 

Passed on November 6, the order (PC. 
8561) amends National Selective Service Civi- 
han Regulations by adding a new paragraph 
as follows: 
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Sec. 210A (7) (ii). If, for any reason, 
through no fault of his own, the services of a 
coal mine worker who is a member of His 
Majesty’s Armed Forces on leave without pay, 
cannot for a temporary period be utilized in 
coal mining, a Selective Service Officer may pay 
such coal mine worker from and after the 
date of the cessation of his employment in a 
coal mine and until he again enters employ- 
ment to which he is referred by a Selective 
Service Officer, at the rate of forty cents per 
hour on the basis of an eight-hour day and 
forty-eight hour week, and such payments may 
be made in respect of a cessation of employ- 
ment which occurred prior to the date of thig 
Order or occurs after the date of this Order. 


Selective Service Appointments 


A NUMBER of changes and new appoint- 
ments in the Directorate of National 
Selective Service were effected on November 
18 under Order in Council P.C. 8896. 

When the plan for the broadening and decen- 
tralizing of National Selective Service was 
approved by the Government in August, 1943 
(L.G., Sept., 1943, p. 1214) it was anticipated 
that a judge would be appointed Vice-Chair- 
man of the Administrative Board. It was 
found that members of the judiciary were 
reluctant to accept tthe position because of the 
fact that it was purely administrative; there- 
fore the idea of appointing a judge was dis- 
carded, 

Effective November 19, 1943, Mr. C: W. 
Foster, who was formerly Associate Director 
with supervision over essential civilian services, 
has been appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Administrative Board. 

Major J. B. Cowell, a mining engineer from 
Vancouver, has been appointed Regional 
Director of National Selective Service for the 
Pacific Region. Major Cowell until recently 
was Controller of Administration in the 


Inspection Board of the United Kingdom and 
Canada. 

Mr. Hector Dupuis of Montreal has been 
appointed Regional Director of National Selec- 
tive Service for the Quebec Region, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. 

In the Mobilization Division, which has 
charge of calling up men for military service, 
Major-General Riley is transferring to Winni- 
peg and will exercise supervisory functions in 
connection with the mobilization work in the 
Western Region from Port Arthur, west. This 
plan has been developed because it is felt 
that there is a need for a Director in Western 


. Canada in order that administrative matters 


can be dealt with immediately; this appoint- 
ment follows out the general plan of decentrali- 
zation. Major-General Riley becomes Re- 
gional Associate Director. and will have his 


‘headquarters at Winnipeg. 


The post held up to date by Major-General 
Riley, that of Director in Charge of Mobiliza- 
tion, 1s being taken on by Mr. 8S. H. McLaren 
who has been chief assistant in the work since 
the Labour Department took it over a year 
ago. 


Canada’s Farm Labour Program 


Contribution of Plan to Food Production Reviewed in Address by 
A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, at 
Dominion-Provincial Conference 


T the Dominion-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference, held in Ottawa commencing 
December 6, Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Director of National 
Selective Service, addressed the representa- 
tives on the progress of the farm labour 
program. The text of his address is as 
follows :— 
Mr. Chairman, Honourable Minister and 
Gentlemen: 
95687—3 


I wish to thank you most sincerely for the 
kind invitation to appear at this conference. 
This is the second time. Last year you asked 
me to talk to you on farm labour and again 
this year. 

At the time I addressed you last year our 
plans were in the embryo stage. It was clear 
to me, however, that a great deal had to be 
done. for the farmer in 1943 if he was expected 
to keep up his production and I told you 
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quite frankly that I felt the farmer had every 
right to demand the necessary manpower. 


Dominion-Provincial Co-operation 


I think, Mr. Chairman, my report to you 
this year will be more satisfactory. Things 
have been done about farm labour in 1943. 
A comprehensive national program has been 
developed. 

Good results have been secured. Before 
elaborating on the measures which have been 
taken, I wish to make one point abundantly 
clear. i may use the pronouns “we” “us” and 
“our”, during the course of my remarks. 
When I do, I am using them truly in the 
plural sense. When I say “we”, or talk about 
“us” I refer to the joint effort of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, and every 
provincial Government in Canada. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
has also taken an active interest in our 
program. Doctor Barton is a valuable mem- 
ber of the National Selective Service Advisory 
Committee. Mr. P. D. MacArthur, repre- 
senting the farm organizations, is also a mem- 
ber, and has helped us to keep our feet on 
the ground. 

We have tackled this farm labour job 
together all over the country. Last Spring 
we invited every province to join forces with 
us in an attack on the farm labour problem. 
We did this, knowing that the farm help 
shortage would not be met by merely placing 
additional workers on farms, because the 
additional workers just did not exist. We 
realized that the main solution must come 
from more intensive local community organ- 
ization and action. Our Employment Offices, 
located, for the most part, in the larger 
centres, were not in a position to take on 
this extra job alone, in addition to the in- 
creasingly difficult industrial employment 
problems which were daily pressing them- 
selves upon them. We knew that the 
Provincial Governments with their trained 
agricultural staffs in the field, were logical 
partners. They have the facilities for doing 
most of the necessary organizational work in 
the rural areas. I am happy ‘to say that all 
of them accepted our invitation. 

We are proud of our farm labour agree- 
ments. Out of these agreements have 
developed extensive farm labour programs 
in every province. When you hear of 
“Emergency Farm Labour Service” in one 
province, a “Farm Labour Bureau” in another, 
a “Farm Help Service” or a “Farm Service 
Force” somewhere else, they represent ‘the 
farm labour agreements in action. I am 
pleased to see that several of the Provincial 
Ministers who signed the farm labour agree- 
ments on behalf of their respective provinces 
are here to-day. I expect that on Wednesday 
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most of the others will be here, because, with 
the exception of two provinces, all Provincial 
Ministers signing the agreements were the 
Ministers of Agriculture. For us, the partner- 
ships Ihave been most pleasant associations. 
We have reason to believe that our partners 
feel the same way. 


Tribute to the Effort of Farm People 


In discussing some of the measures taken 
to ease the farm help shortage, we want to 
do so, Mr. Chairman, with a genuine sense 
of humility. We are glad that what has been 
done has helped. It is extremely gratifying 
to hear from all parts of Canada that the 
handling of the farm labour situation has met 
with general satisfaction. ‘We are well aware, 
however, that the shortage of help on farms 
has been largely met by the farmers them- 
selves with their wives and their children. I 
say, advisedly, that the shortage of help has 
been met, because the farm production record 
shows that to be true. We know that the 
extra farm help, which our plans have pro- 
vided falls far short of replacing the total 
number of men and women who have left 
the farms since the outbreak of war. It is 
estimated that 400,000 men and, probably, at 
least 100,000 women, have left the farms since 
1939. Tens and tens of thousands of young 
farmers are serving gallantly, and with honour, 
on the battle fronts in all theatres of war. 
Thousands of others went into the munitions 
factories during the first two years of the 
war, when it was so vital to the continued 
existence of our Allies, and ourselves, that 
fighting weapons be supplied in ever increas- 
ing volume. 

What have those left on the farms done 
while their fathers, their sons and daughters. 
their brothers and. sisters have left by the 
thousands? You know better than I do, what 
they have done. They have pushed the 
production of urgently needed food products 
steadily upward with each year of the war. 
We have witnessed these farm people, fewer 
in number, doing more work .on the fatrms 
than has ever been done in the history of 
the country. They are milking more cows, 
feeding more pigs, raising more beef, pro- 
ducing more poultry and eggs, planting more 
crops. This great :result has been achieved 
mainly by elderly men and women and young 
boys and girls working much harder than 
they) should have to work. ‘Thousands - of 
men and women have come back out of weil- 
earned retirement to help fight Canada’s war 
on the farm front. Older men and women 
realize this extra strain will probably impair 
their health. It may shorten their lives, but 
they have ‘concluded that, in a total war, 
casualties are inevitable in all age brackets 
and all fronts. 
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I think my own Minister put it pretty well 
in his manpower speech in the House last 
Spring, when he said that, when the history 
of Canada’s effort in this war is written, the 
chapter descmbing what was done by our 
farmers will be glorious pages in that book. 

What this has meant to Britain, only one 
of our Allies, was set forth clearly the other 
day by the Right Honourable Malcolm 
MacDonald, when he reported that, since the 
beginning of the war, Canada has sent to 
Britain 2,100,000,000 pounds of bacon and 
pork products; 460,000,000 pounds of cheese; 
110,000,000 tins of evaporated milk and about 
100,000,000 dozens of eggs. I quote the follow- 
ing excerpt from his remarks :— 

“Without the help of Canadian farmers, the 
war would have been lost two years ago. To 
survive the full fury of the early dark days of 
the war, Britain had to be in possession of, in 
addition to a fearless spirit and a strong right 
arm, sufficient food to keep body and_ soul 
together until the forces of freedom all around 
the world came to her rescue. That food was 
provided in large measure by Canadian farmers.” 

I have made ‘these few observations, Mr. 
Chairman, to make clear that we are under no 
illusion as to the source of the major contri- 
bution in meeting the labour shortage on farms. 
It has been the farm people themselves strain- 
ing a greater and greater effort as their num- 
bers became fewer and fewer. Realizing this, 
it is even more satisfying that our efforts 
have been productive of some results and have 
provided some help for them. 


Stabilization of Farm Employment by Selective 
Service Regulations 


I referred a moment ago to the exodus of 
men and women from the farms. Obviously, 
something had to be done to check this drain 
when farm production needed not only to be 
maintained, but increased to higher and higher 
levels. We are not going to pretend that the 
application of our Selective Service Regula- 
tions for stabilizing employment on farms has 
entirely prevented peovle leaving agriculture. 
We do know that, in the main, this drain has 
been checked, and we can say, without fear 
of contradiction, that if these regulations had 
not been in effect and had not been admin- 
istered as they have been by our Employment 
Offices, there would be considerably fewer 
people on our farms to-day than is the case. 


Mobilization Regulations 


Then there are our Mobilization Regulations 
as they pertain to farm workers. With the 
introduction of National Selective Service in 
1942, including regulations for stabilizing man- 
power on farms, the Mobilization Regulations 
were amended. The main amendment in- 
cluded a special provision for postponement 
of farm workers, to make more certain that 
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men essential in agriculture secured postpone- 
ment when they made application. 

One reason for granting a large degree of — 
autonomy to the individual Mobilization 
Boards for making decisions regarding post- 
ponements, was to get results with the mini- 
mum of delay in the calling of men for mili- 
tary training. Naturally, with thirteen Boards 
across the country, we could not expect abso- 
lute uniformity in the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the regulations. We did have 
complaints from agriculture. 

In February last, we sent out an interpre- 
tative letter to the Chairmen of all the Boards. 
This letter dealt, exclusively, with the subject 
of farm postponement. We stressed ithe diffi- 
culties of the farm labour problem, emphasized 
the need for keeping essential agricultural 
workers on the farms and referred to the special 
provisions in the regulations applying to men 
employed in agriculture. Since then a great 
improvement ‘has resulted, and I believe there 
is now general satisfaction in all provinces 
with the consideration agriculture is receiving 
by the different Boards. 

‘This Summer, meetings were held with most 
of the Mobilization Boards. Federal and pro- 
vincial officials interested in the farm labour 
programs attended. These meetings have 
proved to be most beneficial and have resulted 
in much closer co-ordination of effort. 

I wish to state here, publicly, that I am most 
appreciative of the co-operative attitude which 
the Chairmen and members of the different 
Mobilization Boards have shown, not only to 
the farm problem, but to all other labour 
shortages. 


Dominion-Provincial Organization 


I. have referred to our farm labour agree- 
ments with the provinces, I have mentioned 
that out of these agreemenits have developed 
extensive programs to mobilize transport and 
place farm labour. In each province we have 
a Dominion-Provincial Committee on Farm 
Labour. On this committee, in most provinces, 
is the Provincial Minister, who signed the 
agreement, his Deputy Minister, other provin- 
cial officials and regional and local officials of 
our Employment Service. Several of the 
committees have farmer representatives. These 
farm labour committees decide on the land 
of program which would meet best the condi-- 
tions prevailing in their particular province.. 
A provincial official was then appointed to 
develop and direct the organization to carry 
out the program. These men are the Directors 
of our Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program. I am pleased that they are here 
to-day. To them. and to members of the 
provincial field staffs, I want to express my 
sincere thanks for the splendid effort they 
have made. 
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Role of Employment Offices 


Our Employment Offices have figured promi- 
nently in the joint efforts. To effect the best 
possible co-ordination of our offices in the 
joint program, we appointed agricultural em- 
ployment advisers in the different regions. I 
am glad that they are also here for our con- 
ference, and I welcome them most cordially 
to the staff of our Employment Service. Their 
job is a necessary one, and from reports I 
get, it has been well done. As these men gain 
more experience in the field of fanm labour, 
I am sure that our Employment Service will 
become increasingly effective in dealing with 
agricultural labour problems. 


Conscientious Objectors 


Early this Spring we obtained approval of 
an Order in Council changing the whole basis 
for employment of Conscientious Objectors, 
postponed as such by Mobilization Boards. 
It became obvious that these men should be 
engaged in more important work than that 
which they were doing in Alternative Service 
Camps. The Order in Council provided for 
this and singled out agriculture for special 
consideration. ‘That was logical when most of 
them were from farms. I think you will agree 
that special consideration has been given 
agriculture, when out of a total of slightly 
more than 7,000 Conscientious Objectors, who 
have received postponement by the Boards as 
Conscientious Objectors,. over 5,600 work on 
farms. An. effort has been made to place 
these men on high productive farms requiring 
help the year ‘round. 


Organized Transfers of Farm Labour 


I believe one of the most valuable features 
in our farm labour agreements has been the 
paying of transportation of workers when 
placed on farms. This has greatly increased the 
mobility of farm labour. Transportation costs 
for moving people within a province have been 
shared equally by the province concerned and 
the Dominion. Where movement was across 
provincial boundaries, the Labour Department 
paid the entire cost. This has enabled us to 
organize three fairly large excursions of farm 
workers. Over two hundred girls from Alberta 
went out to British Columbia early in the 
‘Summer for berry picking in the Fraser 
Valley. I gather that our farm labour officials 
in British Columbia have an unusually keen 
eye for this kind of labour. Apparently, the 
Alberta girls must have been required to meet 
a high standard of type and appearance, be- 
cause I am informed that our Regional Agri- 
cultural Employment Adviser never missed 
meeting a train while they were coming in to 
Vancouver. 
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We are particularly proud of our excursion 
early last July of some 750 Saskatchewan 
farmers to Ontario, because this made history. 
We have been accustomed to annual farm ex- 
cursions to the west for the grain harvest, but 
this year is the first time to: my knowledge 
when it has been put im reverse. The Sask- 
atchewan men stayed down here for about 
two months for haying and early harvest re- 
turning home just in time to take off their own 
crops. This additional source of experienced 
help did much to relieve a very difficult 
problem in Ontario, where farm operations 
generally were so far behind because of weather 
conditions. 

Ontario farmers expressed their gratitude 
to the west for this assistance in the most 
eloquent way. That is by actions; not merely 
by words. They responded magnificently to 
our appeal this Fall for men to go west to 
help harvest the prairie grain crop. More 
than 3,700 experienced men made the trip. I 
think most of you men are familiar with the 
success of this excursion. We have heard from 
more than one source that never before has 
such a good class of men gone west for harvest 
and given such satisfactory service at the 
job. Our files in the Department of Labour 
are not exactly congested, Mr. Chairman, with 
letters of a complimentary nature, Because of 
this, I can assure you that the numerous letters 
we have received during the past few weeks, 
commenting on the handling of the farm labour 
situation, have been a great source of encour- 
agement to us, and have been gratefully 
received. 

Now we do know that a favourable harvest 
season on the prairies this year aided our 
efforts. As long, however, as people look upon 
the labour supplied as the major factor in get- 
ting the job done in record time, we are 
quite content that their minds should not be 
changed. After all, we took a lot- of abuse 
last Spring for delayed farming operations in 
Eastern Canada, when the weather was really 
mostly responsible. 


Other Sources of Farm Labour 


You will have an opportunity this evening 
to hear more about other sources of farm help 
which have been developed, such as the help 
which has been received from students and 
townspeople, women, treaty Indians from the 
Reserves, prisoners of war and internees. 


Assistance From the Armed Forces 


I do want to say a word about the help 
we got this year from the Armed Services. 
This was very substantial. Many of you may 
be surprised to learn that, during September 
and October, close to 12,000 men representing 
all three branches of the Services were doing 
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farm work, The big majority of these were 
out on compassionate farm leave, working on 
their home farms. We did, however, have 
2,500. soldiers out on our farm duty plan. 
Under this plan men were not given leave, 
but were detailed for farm work as part of 
military duty. This was a new project. - We 
did not know how it would work out. We had 
some apprehension about the quality of work 
which might be done by soldiers who were 
sent out to farm work. Reports from all over 
the country indicated much greater satisfaction 
by farmers with this plan than we anticipated. 
There were very few cases where the men did 
not do a competent and conscientious job. Of 
course, there was the odd instance where a 
little trouble occurred. One of our provincial 
farm labour directors tells us that he had one 
man on four different farms in as many days. 
He was chased off the third farm with a pitch 
fork. How he spent his time from dusk until 
dawn during these four days, had better not be 
described at this meeting. 

Soldiers on farm duty harvested grain on 
the Prairies, put up hay in British Columbia, 
picked apples, other fruits and vegetables in 
Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia and pota- 
toes in New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. During October, in addition to 550 
soldiers, there were over 500 Navy men picking 
apples in the Annapolis Valley. This special 
arrangement with the Navy was_ largely 
handled by the Director of the Farm Labour 
Program in Nova Scotia. 


Soldiers under the farm duty plan were 
moved from Ontario and Quebec to the 
Prairies and the Maritimes and from the West 
Coast as far east as Manitoba. ‘Transporta- 
tion costs were paid under the same terms as 
applied for other farm help. When the move- 
ment was inter-provincial, the Department of 
Labour paid the bill, and for moving the 
soldiers around within a province, the expense 
was shared equally by the Dominion and the 
province. Transportation costs covering the 
first 500 miles were paid by the Department of 
Labour as assistance to men from the Army 
granted compassionate farm leave to return 
to their own farms. Before leaving for farm 
work, soldiers, whether on farm duty or com- 
passionate leave, were issued with a suit of 
work overalls. The expense for these is 
charged to the Department of Labour. 

You will hear more about the help from the 
Armed Forces as it is to be discussed in more 
detail this evening. I do wish to say how 
much we are indebted for the splendid co- 
operation we have received from the Depart- 
ment of National Defence officials when work- 
ing out all details. 

We are in the midst of an intensive cam- 
paign to encourage farmers or farm workers, 
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who can leave their farms during the Winter 
without reducing dairy and livestock produc- 
tion, to accept work in other essential indus- 
tries. The fundamental principle of our cam- 
paign is that farm workers needed on the farm 
during the Winter are not to leave, The 
place for them is on the farms. We are get- 
ting excellent help from the provinces in this 
campaign, The organizations developed to 
supply farm labour under our agreements are 
now helping to encourage farm labour, where it 
can be spared, and, on the advice of our Em- 
ployment Service, directing the men recruited 
to specific jobs. Through this campaign we 
are sending men into the woods where vital 
work has to be done. From this source of 
labour we met, just in the nick of time, an 
urgent demand for extra help in the meat 
packing plants, which enabled them, during 
the last. few weeks, to handle the heaviest hog 
runs on record. Demands of many of the 
base metal mines are being taken care of by 
this campaign. Many farm workers have been 
recruited for the coal mines. All will be re- 
quired to return to agriculture next Spring. 
They are issued with temporary employment 
permits, which expire the end of March, to 
provide greater assurance that they will go 
back to the farms. 


I have, Mr. Chairman, sketched rather hur- 
riedly, an outline of the general organization 
which has been developed to meet this prob- 
lem, and some of the things which have been 
done to provide additional help for the over- 
worked farm people. 


Mr. Shaw has referred to our session this 
evening. We extend you all a cordial invita- 
tion to attend. -On Thursday, we are continu- 
ing our farm labour session in order that 
Provincial Ministers and their Deputies can 
spend some time with us following the con- 
clusion of this conference. Any of you who 
can find time to attend will be more than 
welcome. 


I hope, sir, that this review of our farm 
labour activities will not suggest that we are 
satisfied that the problem has been solved. 
We know that it hasn’t. We know that there 
are thousands of high producing dairy and live- 
stock farms requiring permanent help. We 
consider this is the phase of the problem whicn 
must receive our most concentrated attention 
this Winter. We do feel, however, that from 
what has been done this season, your con- 
ference can plan a production program for 
1944 without undue concern that a shortage 
of farm labour will be a serious limiting factor 
to attaining the desired production objectives. 
I want to thank you for permitting our men’ 
to sit in on some of your sessions. I am most 
grateful for this opportunity to review our farm 
labour program with you. 


Industrial Welfare 


Progress in Formation of Dominion-Provincial Wartime 
Day Nurseries 


S of November 18, 1943, 25 day nurseries, 

established under Dominion-Provincial 
agreements, had been approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour. These are all located in 
Ontario and Quebec. Of 19 nurseries approved 
in Ontario, 15 are operating and 4 are being 
made ready. The 6 nurseries in the province 
of Quebec are all located in tthe city of 
Montreal. 

Recently an agreement was signed between 
the Dominion and the province of Alberta to 
cover the establishment of day nurseries for 
working mothers, but the actual establishment 
of nurseries had not yet been decided under 
this agreement. 

The nurseries provide day care for children 
from 2 to 6 years of age, but in addition the 
agreements with the vrovinces provide care 
before and after school, as well as the noon 


day meal, in the case of some projects. There 
are now operating 17 of these school day care 
projects, and 6 more have been approved and 
will be under way shortly. 

Thé province of Ontario has further school 
and nursery projects under survey, some of 
which will undoubtedly receive Dominion 
approval shortly. 

In commenting upon day nursery agreements 
being sponsored by the Dominion and the 
provinces, Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate-Director 
of National Selective Service, saidi: “In all 
these projects emphasis is placed upon the 
nutrition and health of the children being 
cared for. ‘The results we are obtaining in 
this regard are highly satisfactory—and I 
think the fact that we have had no complaints 
is a good indication that the work is going 
forward in splendid fashion.” 


Importance of Physical Examinations to Factory Health 
Program 


HE importance of physical examinations of 
* workers is emphasized in a report of the 
medical director of General Motors Corpora- 
tion of the United States, a summary of which 
is published in the Monthly News Bulletin, 
issued by the Health League of Canada. The 
objectives of such examinations are enumerated 
as follows: 


(1) To safeguard the workmen against 
employment under harmful working con- 
ditions. 


(2) To assist them in the early discovery of 
preventable or remedial sickness. 

(3) To promote early contact for them with 
their own private physicians when treat- 
ment is indicated for conditions of non- 
occupational origin. 

(4) To obtain data and facts which will 
enable the employer or compensation 
authority to reach a just decision on 
claims of questionable origin. 

The pre-employment examination is divided 
into two classes: (1) “before employment” by 
which prospective employees are examined be- 
fore they are hired to ensure placement in 
suitable work which can be performed with 
safety; and (2) “on transfer’, a supplemental 
examination received when workmen are trans- 
ferred to jobs differing in nature and physical 
cequirements from their original assignments. 


The periodic health examinations :—These 
are subdivided in the Bulletin as follows: (1) 
“upon re-entrance”— in which workmen are 
examined or interviewed when they return to 
work after absence caused by sickness or 
injury; (2) “according to occupational expo- 
sures”—when workmen are engaged in harmful 
occupations; for this keener medical obser- 
vance is desirable; (3) “to fix responsibilty”— 
ailments are sometimes attributed by the 
employees to occupational conditions or acci- 
dental injuries and it is necessary “that the 
doctor be sufficiently thorough to permit a 
just decision as to responsibility”; (4) “for 
consultation purposes’—the advice of an 
industrial physician is often required to give 
treatment for personal illness or illness in their 
families; (5) “at least once a year’”—seventy 
or eighty per cent of the employees are given 
the benefit of one or several examinations 
during the year, and the remaining 20 or 30 
per cent who “escape” these benefits are called 
in for examination at the end of the “physical” 
year. 

Complete copies of this report may be ob- 
tained from the Industrial Division of the 
Health League of Canada. 
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Rest Periods for Industrial Workers 


0 Kae i ah rest periods to reduce fatigue 
and increase production are becoming 
increasingly popular in industry and are being 
strongly recommended by the British Ministry 
of Labour and National Service and the 


Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart-_ 


ment of Labour. They are particularly needed 
in wartime when hours are lengthened, lunch 
hours shortened, persons unaccustomed to 
factory work are employed, operations are 
speeded up and strain and tension increase. 
They have been found very beneficial where 
the work is monotonous, unpleasant, strenuous 
or requires close concentration. In many 
cases they have resulted in increased produc- 
tion and in almost all cases the morale and 
well-being of the workers have improved. 
However, the Women’s Bureau warns that 


rest pauses are “no substitute for healthful ~ 


working conditions” but are only one factor to 
be considered in combatting fatigue. 

The information given below is drawn from 
a number of British and American studies on 
rest periods most of which were made before 
the war. While it is known that the practice 
of allowing rests has been greatly extended 
during the present war, little material is 
available to show the extent or the effects 
of such periods in war industries. 

It is well known that all workers take 
unofficial rests during any work-spell. Such 
rests may occur while the worker is waiting for 
material or a tool-setter or they may merely 
be brief stops for conversation, a snack, a 
drink or a visit to the rest-room. The British 
Health of Munition Workers Committee 
observed during: the last war that a typical 
group of women workers took about one hour’s 
rest during a 10-hour working day, but the 
rests were taken in a most irregular manner 
and often at unsuitable times. The committee 
recommended organized rest periods which 
reduce time-wasting by allowing a set period 
for conversation, snacks, etc., and which can 
be taken at the moment when most needed. 


Legal Requirement of Rests 


Official rest periods were first granted to 
women workers but most authorities now 
agree that they are equally valuable for men 
in occupations where they have been found 
beneficial. If women and men are working 
together, the granting of pauses to women 
only may interrupt the smoothness of opera- 
tions. 

Where rest pauses are required by law, 
however, the stipulations usually apply only 
to women and young persons. In Great 


tarily by employers. 


Britain the Factories Act, 1937, provides that 
women and young persons must be granted 
a half-hour break for a meal or rest at the 
end of 43 hours of work but may continue 
for 5 hours if there is a 10-minute rest during 
the spell. The emergency orders issued during 
the war relaxing the hours’ provisions of the 
Act usually repeat this stipulation regarding 
breaks although the order for the engineering 
industry permits a 6-hour spell if a 15-minute 
rest pause is granted. In Canada, Quebec 
requires factories which have been exempted 
from the provisions of the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act prohibiting 
night work for women and young persons to 
grant two 10- or 15-minute rest pauses a day 
(L.G. July, 1948, p. 1085). In Manitoba, both 
male and female part-time workers in retail 
and wholesale stores (excluding department 
stores and mail order houses) and delivery 
services connected with them must be allowed 
a 15-minute rest period after three hours of 
work. 
Industrial Practice 


Intervals for rest are ofiten granted volun- 
The practice is fairly 
common in Great Britain and is being more 
widely adopted on this side of the Atlantic. 
Rest periods are more frequently allowed for 
women than for men and are more common 
in plants where there are continuous processes, 


“repetitive work or work-spells exceeding four 
hours. 


A study conducted by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology in 1938 covering 1050 
factories of all sizes scattered throughout Great 
Britain showed that over half were granting 
official rest pauses, one-third had no rest 
period and the rest permitted unofficial rests. 
In the United States, the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University made a study 
in 1942 of approximately 120 war plants 
employing women. Only one-fifth of these 
plants were giving rest pauses (L.G., 1942, 
p. 739). Of 155 war plants where women were 
replacing men or doing men’s work, which were 
surveyed in 1943 by the (National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York, about one- 
half provided for rest pauses to women and 
31 per cent to men. Quite a number of 
collective agreements signed recently in 
Canada in the aircraft, metal, leather, motor 
vehicle and other industries make provision 
for rest periods. 

In all the above studies it was found that 
the usual period for rest was 10 minutes, but 
in a number of cases it was 15 or 5 minutes. 
The US. Women’s Bureau recommends a 5 
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or 10-minute break in each four-hour spell. 
The Industrial Health Research Board of 
Great Britain which has made a number of 
experiments with rest pauses declared that the 
period should be long enough for recuperation 
from fatigue but not so long as to reduce the 
speed attained by practice. Towards the end 
of the day, longer pauses will be needed to 
overcome fatigue but a pause that is too 
long interferes with the rhythm of the work, 
makes it more difficult to start again and may 
reduce production. In all cases the length 
of the pause should be known to the workers 
so that they will be mentally prepared to 
start work at the end of the period. In plants 
which had only one break in a day, it was 
usually in the morning when spells were longer 
and food was needed to supplement inadequate 
breakfasts. 

Mid-spell is the usual time for a rest period 
but experiments have shown that this is not 
always the best point. It should come when 
output has just reached its peak and before 
a decline sets in. This generally occurs about 
two or two anda half hours after the beginning 
of the spell but it is not the same for every 
occupation and every person. It is generally 
agreed, however, that even though different 
workers may reach a maximum fatigue point 
at different times, it is better to have a whole 
group rest at the same time so as not to lose 
the benefits of mass effort and relaxation. 

In some repetitive and monotonous work 
such as handkerchief folding or ironing in 
laundries, labelling or parcelling operations, 


it has been found advisable to grant several « 


short pauses instead of one long one in each 
spell. For example, when workers assembling 
bicycle chains in an English factory were 
given a five-minute rest every hour, their 
working day was reduced by seven per cent 
but their output increased 13 per cent. Shorter 
and more frequent pauses may also be necess- 
ary in operations such as chocolate-dipping 
where there is danger of the chocolate harden- 
ing if left too long. The staggering of rest- 
pauses is another solution of this difficulty. 

Most writers stress the need for study of 
the work-curve in any operation to find “the 
optimum duration and incidence of rest- 
pauses” and to adapt them to the occupation 
and the worker. 


Use of Rest Pauses 


The manner of using rest periods varies. 
Over 80 per cent of the plants granting rest 
pauses covered by the survey of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology reported 
that food was eaten during the period. In 
many cases employers declared that the inter- 
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vals were introduced primarily to permit 
workers to supplement their inadequate break- 
fasts. In the United States and Canada the 
snack-pause is also common. A number of 
American firms organized exercises and’ games 
to occupy the break. In nearly all cases the 
pause afforded an apportunity for changing the 


‘position from standing to sitting or vice versa, 


for moving about and for conversation. While 
complete relaxation was recommended for 
those doing strenuous work, sedentary workers 
usually benefit from movement of some sort, 
but strenuous games or exercise have been 
found in some cases to induce fatigue rather 
than relieve it. An American plant observed. 
that. 20 of its best workers on monotonous 
sedentary tasks spent their rest periods in 
complete relaxation, and some slept. Other 
workers moved around or danced. Group 
singing or listening to music have been found 
beneficial. 

Where possible the rest period should be 
spent outside the work-room so as to avoid 
spoilage of materials, the creation of litter 
and contact with dangerous maehinery. How- 
ever, in 60 per cent of the plants covered by 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
survey, this rule was not followed due to lack 
of canteen and rest-room facilities. It should 
be noted that the Institute survey was made 
in 1938, and under war conditions the provision 
for lunch-rooms, canteens, etc. has been 
greatly extended. If these facilities are 
limited the rest pauses should be staggered. 
Where poisons are used in the industrial 
process, or dangerous gases or fumes are 
present, workers should never be permitted 
to take food in the work-room (this is usually 
prohibited by law), and they should if at all 
possible be provided with a place outside the 
work-room for relaxation. In many plants 
the rest pause affords an opportunity for free 
ventilation of the work-room. 

Experience has shown that the value of 
the pauses is greatly increased if food is 
eaten. In many cases fatigue is merely hunger. 
This is more likely to be the case when 
there is an interval of five or six hours between 
meals due to long spells and added! travelling 
time. In England the National Institute’s 
survey showed that over 80 per cent of the 
workers brought their own food, but this situa- 
tion has changed with the growth of industrial 
canteens during the war. Of the employers 
covered by the 1938 survey who provided food 
or drink, nearly one-half paid for the drinks 
and one-third for the food supplied. Many 
of the others sold it at cost and some provided 
heating facilities and crockery. By far the 
most popular drink was tea and food usually 
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consisted of bread or sandwiches, cakes and 
buns. In the United’ States, soft drinks, fruit 
and candy are often made available in travel- 
ling wagons or vending machines. In large 
plants special provision must be made to 
ensure that all workers are served promptly. 


Effect of Rest Pauses 


Experiments conducted by the Industrial 
Health Research Board have demonstrated 
that the introduction of rest pauses will result 
in an increase in production despite the loss in 
working time. The experiments were ll 
confined to workers paid on ‘a piece-work basis 
and engaged in monotonous, repetitive work 
such as labelling, parcelling, folding hand- 
kerchiefs, ironing, assembling bicycle chains, 
etc. Other -experiments in other countries 
have shown similar results. For example, in 
Great Britain after the introduction of a 10- 
minute rest period in the morning, girls label- 
ling small packages increased their production 
by 18 per cent, those sewing the uppers of 
shoes, by 11 per cent andi those tying small 
packages, by 8 per cent. In a New England 
textile mill the granting of rest pauses resulted 
in a 20 per cent increase in production in the 
spinning department. The effect is most 
marked in operations where the worker rather 
than the machine sets the pace. In hemstitch- 
ing handkerchiefs, a semi-mechanical operation, 
the British Industrial Health Research Board 
observed that a decline in production followed 
the introduction of a 10-minute rest pause. 
The effect of rest periods varies among 
individuals. ‘The increase in working speed’ of 
girls folding handkerchiefs after the introduc- 
tion of a rest ranged from 2-7 per cent to 
6°5 per cent. 

Other effects noted were an improvement 
in the quality of the work and a reduction in 
accidents. The effects may not be immediately 
evident. Dr. H. M. Vernon for the British 
Industrial Health Research Board observed 
that girls assembling bicycle chains took six 
months to become adjusted to the rest pauses 
and output did not rise appreciably until after 
this period. 

The U.S. Women’s Bureau considers that 
“the more tiring and monotonous the work, 
the greater the increase resulting from a rest”. 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
declared that 

Their desirability and their practical utility 
are largely determined by the particular type 
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of work, the composition of the work force, 
the length of the work spell, and the special 
operating conditions in the individual establish- 
ment. 

It recommended, however, that even if no 
increase in output was evident, rest periods 
should be retained because of their effect 
on health, welfare and morale. In three 
factories in or near London it was found 
that although hours of work were the same, 
labour turnover on comparable operations was 
21 per cent in the factory which gave two 
15-minute breaks with tea, 52 per cent in 
the one which allowed a three-minute pause 
with tea and 94 per cent in the factory which 
granted no rest pause. While there are other 
factors involved, it is recognized that rest 
pauses have an important psychological effect. 
A 44 or 5-hour spell does not appear nearly 
so. formidable if it is known that a break 
is coming at the end of two or two and a 
half hours. An American firm reported that 
it reduced from 250 to 5 per cent the annual 
turnover in a mule-spinning room by introdtuc- 
ing four 10-minute rest periods a day which 
gave the workers opportunity for social inter- 
course. 

Some employers complain that rest periods 
are abused, that they interfere with smooth- 
ness of operation and break the swing of the 
work. Others consider that there are sufficient 
irregular rests caused by waiting for materials 
or tool-setters. One stated that “there’s no 
need for such provision here, since 95 per 
cent of our employees work sitting down”. 
Piece-workers are afraid their earnings will 
decline and employers that production will 
drop. On the whole, however, experience 
with rest pauses seems to show that all these 
objections can be met. The National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology reported that well 
over 80 per cent of the firms in its survey 
expressed satisfaction with rest periods. 
Adequate discipline can prevent abuses. 
Organized rests have been found less time- 
wasting than unorganized ones. In most 
cases production and piece-work earnings go 
up. Nor do time-workers suffer as deductions 
are seldom made for time lost during rest 
periods. Under the US. Fair Labor Standards 
Act an employer must pay for any break of 20 
minutes or less. One writer expressed the 
opinion that “No matter what wages he may 
pay, the employer who does not authorize 
rests will pay for those authorized by his 


_ competitor”. 
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Medical Care and Rehabilitation Schemes for Dockers and 
Merchant Seamen in Great Britain 


S PECIAL arrangements have been made in 
Great Britain for the medical treatment 
and rehabilitation of dockworkers and mer- 
chant seamen. The schemes have been 
approved by shipowners and seafarers and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. Can- 
ada has also made provision for free medical 
treatment for Canadian merchant seamen who 
become sick or disabled while serving in war 
zones (L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 1417), and those 
unable to return to sea are eligible for 
rehabilitation grants and training under the 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order (L.G., 
May, 19438, p. 587). 


Dockers 


Following the decasualization of dock em- 
ployment in Britain under wartime schemes to 
ensure maximum use of a limited supply of 
labour (L.G., 1942, p. 180), it was possible to 
make a study of attendance among dock- 
workers. A survey in Manchester revealed that 
40 per cent of dockers’ absences were due to 
neglected injuries, rheumatism, sciatica and 
gastric troubles. With the co-operation of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union plans 
were made by the Government for establish- 
ing rehabilitation centres to provide corrective 
treatment for these and other ailments in order 
to make disabled dockworkers fit for service as 
soon as possible. The first centre was opened 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on September 4 at Salford. 


The centre can accommodate 50 patients 
and includes social, gymnastic and physio- 
therapy departments. While the main object 
is to return dockers to work as soon as possible, 
the centre acts as a check on the tendency to 
resume work prematurely. It also arranges for 
the transfer to other work of dockers unable 
to return to their former work. Dockers are 
under no compulsion to make use of the centre. 
It is under the financial control of the 
Regional Port Director assisted by a commit- 
tee of persons interested in dockers’ welfare. 
A welfare officer of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service collaborates with the 
medical officer in charge of the centre. Local 
medical men will be encouraged to take an 
interest in the work of the centre. 


Merchant Seamen 


Free hospital treatment is provided by the 
Government for officers or seamen who become 
ill or are injured while at sea. The scheme 
applies to all British subjects and Allied 
Nationals serving in the British or Allied 
Merchant Navies. Treatment is also avail- 
able for seamen who suffer fractures ‘while 
ashore at any place or who are injured or 
become ill while ashore away from their home 
area. In these cases, however, the seamen are 
expected to pay as much of the cost of treat- 
ment as they can reasonably afford and the 
Government pays the rest. 

Treatment is provided in hospitals under the 
Government’s Emergency Hospital Scheme 
which includes most of the general hospitals 
in the country and a number of specialized 
treatment centres for dealing with fractures, 
head injuries, neurosis, etc. The scheme 
makes no provision for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, mental illness or infectious diseases 
which are left to local public health authorities. 

Seamen suffering amputations due to war 
service are fitted with artificial limbs free of 
charge. The cost of supplying artificial limbs 
to those who lose limbs from other causes is 
paid on a contributory basis by the worker 
or his employer, but in certain cases the full 
cost is met by the Government. 

Seamen with disabilities caused by war ser- 
vice or resulting from disease or accident which 
prevent them from resuming their former 
employment are placed in land jobs or pro- 
vided with training to prepare them for such 
employment. The local offices of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service keep in touch 
with hospitals, interview persons requiring jobs 
and offer advice on opportunities for employ- 
ment or training. During the war disabled 
seamen are trained for and placed in war jobs 
but if necessary, additional training for peace- 
time work will be provided at the end of the 
war. Specialized training courses are also avail- 
able for disabled seamem in such trades as 
draughting, instrument making, welding, spray 
painting, radio testing, electrical installation, 
watch repairing, etc. Training for other occu- 
pations including professional and technical 
posts may also be arranged to suit individual 
cases. 
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Minimum Safety and Health Standards for American Shipyards 


AFETY and health for workers in shipyards 
are the object of certain minimum stand- 

ards which were adopted early in 1943 by the 
United States Maritime Commission: and the 
Navy after a national conference on the sub- 
yect. in December, 1942.* The standards were 
drafted by experts who surveyed shipyards on 
all coasts, and have been endorsed by medical 
and safety departments and labour-manage- 
ment committees in many yards. Some of the 
standards are mandatory and others advisory. 


Each yard must submit a monthly report 
of all disabling injuries to the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. A disabling injury is defined 
as any injury which prevents a man from 
reporting for work on the next regular day or 
shift after the accident or one which calls 
for a standard time-charge being made regard- 
less of whether time is actually lost. The 
Bureau’s figures for the first quarter of 1943 
indicate the effect of the more stringent 
safety requirements. The injury frequency 
rate dropped from the 1942 national average 
of 37-9 disabling injuries for every million 
employee-hours worked tq 32-5. Individual 
frequency rates are calculated for each yard 
and safety experts under the direction of the 
Maritime Commission and the, Navy concen- 
trate on yards with bad records. 

Over one-third of all accidents reported in 
the first quarter of 1943 were caused by falling, 
moving or flying objects. Twenty per cent 
were due to falls and: fifteen per cent to slips 
and. over-exertion in lifting heavy: objects. A 
great number of eye injuries, fractures of feet 
and toes, and burns and scalds, including 
“welders’ flash” cases were reported. In two- 
thirds of the accidents, unsafe working condi- 
tions were apparent and in 90 per cent, unsafe 
work practices such as failure to wear goggles 
were observed. 


Minimum Safety Standards 


“Tt is absolutely essential’, the two agencies 
state, “if a successful accident-prevention pro- 
gram is to be installed and operated, that top 
plant management take an active and in- 
terested part in the work”. Management is 
responsible for providing a safe working en- 
vironment, appointing a safety staff, training 
employees in safe methods, keeping accident 
records, enforcing rules, attending safety meet- 
ings and taking executive action to correct 
unsafe conditions. 


Safety Staff and Committees—-Every ship- 
yard must have a full-time safety director 





* Minimum Requirements for Safety and Industrial 
Health in Contract Shipyards, U.S. Navy Department— 
U.S. Maritime Commission, 1948. 
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responsible to the highest ranking managerial 
executive. There must be an assistant safety 
director if 3,000 or more workers are employed 
and one safety engineer or inspector is to be 
added for. every 1,500 workers over 3,000. 
Safety engineers are to be divided among the 
shifts. 

The safety director is responsible for formu- 
lating and executing the accident-prevention 
program in the yard and advising the manage- 
ment on safety matters. He must see that 
legal requirements are complied with, accident 
records properly kept, and regular inspections 
made. He co-operates with the training 
department in planning safety training, and 
with the medical department in seeing that 
workers are placed in jobs suited to their 
physical capacity. 

Safety committees are required in all yards. 
There must be a central committee to formu- 
late policy and, co-ordinate the medical, safety 
and production departments, a supervisors’ 
committee to stimulate and educate super- 
visors, and an inspection committee for each 
department and each hull to keep constant 
watch for unsafe practices and conditions. 
General labour-management safety committees 
may be added to assist in the accident- 
prevention campaign. Inspection committees 
should have two workers and one supervisory 
employee from each job. The safety director 
or a safety engineer should accompany an 
inspection committee to correct at once any 
hazards which are immediately dangerous to 
life, limb or. health. Specialized inspection 
committees composed of experts are suggested 
for cranes, boilers, staging, ete. All yards 


must use the prescribed forms for recording 


accidents, safety recommendations and cor- 
rective action taken. 


Safety Training —All workers must be care- 
fully instructed in safe practices and warned 
of hazards before they commence work. Such 
training must also be given by apprentice 
and craft-training schools. Yards are required 
to have bulletin boards on which safety rules 
and recommendations are posted and a section 


of any company magazine or newspaper must 


be devoted to safety. Rule books for workers 
and the use of films and public address 
systems for safety education are recommended. 

Employees must have all necessary personal 
protective equipment and be instructed in the 
proper use of it before beginning work. Prac- 
tically all shipyard workers are exposed to 
eye-hazards and need impact-resisting goggles. 
Those working near welding operations must 
wear “antiflash” goggles and be protected by 
welding screens. A supply store must be 
established in each shipyard at which workers 
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may procure safety hats, shoes, goggles, etc. 


Shoes may be sold at cost but goggles and 
hats must be supplied to each worker. They 
should be fitted to the individual and sterilized 
before being re-issued. 


Welders and Burners—Welders and burners 
must be instructed in the special hazards of 
their jobs and supplied with protective equip- 
ment. Welders must wear a protective hood, 
leather jacket, long-sleeved wool shirt with 
buttoned collar, leather gloves, a safety hat, 
goggles with filter lens and sideshields, and 
safety shoes or pull-on boots with cord or 
leather soles and heels. ‘Burners need the 
same outfit except for the leather clothing 
and welder’s helmet. Women welders should 
wear long underwear (woollen in winter), khaki 
trousers and shirt or overalls, welder’s leather 
uniform, leather gloves and safety shoes. 
Whenever possible, outer clothing, unless of 
wool, should be flame-proofed. Burners’ 
uniforms must be laundered weekly or oftener 
if oil or grease is spilled on them. 

Electric welders and burners are required 
to inspect the area in which they are working 
to see that there is nothing on which sparks 
could start a fire. They must know where 
the fire-extinguishing equipment is and how to 
use it. Welding leads and’ gas lines are to be 
inspected at least once each shift and defects 
repaired at once. All gas lines must be ‘clearly 
marked to indicate the type of gas carried 
and must be turned off at the manifold at 
lunch and quitting time or when the burner 
leaves his work. The dangerous practice of 
blowing oxygen on the clothes to dust them 
or using it for ventilating or oponne purposes 
is strictly forbidden. 


Women welders new to shipyard work 
should be watched for signs of fatigue and 
temporarily transferred ne lighter work if 
fatigue is evident. 


Other Safety Measures—Numerous precau- 
tions to be taken in the use of cranes are 
set out in the pamphlet. Crane operators 
must be given a physical examination upon 
employment and at least yearly, with par- 
ticular emphasis on eye examinations. All 
yards are required to maintain a high standard 
of housekeeping. Aisles, passages, stairs and 
staging must be clear of obstruction, debris, 
snow and ice, and must be of sufficient width. 
Guard rails are required about all deck open- 
ings and midrails are recommended where 
women are employed. Free access to exits 
and fire-extinguishing equipment must be 
maintained and inflammable materials stored 
and used according to the standards of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
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Lighting should conform to the minimum 
standards laid down by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. A safety engineer should 
inspect all. tools issued from the tool-room 
daily and workers’ persanal tool kits should 
be inspected. monthly. Workers should be 
instructed in the proper methods of lifting 
heavy objects. Wherever possible, mechanical 
lifting equipment should be used. All danger- 
ous machines must be adequately guarded. 
Wooden guards are acceptable if metal ones 
are not available but State regulations must 
be complied with. Staging and ladders must 
conform to recognized codes. 


Minimum Health Standards 


All workers must be given a physical exami- 
nation to ensure proper placement and 
periodic medical examinations are required 
for all persons working in dangerous occupa- 
tions such as welding, spray-painting, grind- 
ing, etc. 


Medical Department—Yards with from 
3,000 to 5,000 workers should have two full- 
time doctors and six full-time nurses. An 
extra doctor and three more nurses should be 
added for every additional 5,000 workers. One 
ambulance for every 15,000 workers should 
be provided and an ambulance driver must 
be available om each shift. 

The medical department should include a 
waiting room, treatment room, doctors’ and 
nurses’ offices and a ward equipped with three 
beds for the first 5,000 employees and an 
additional one for every 10,000 thereafter. 
There may also be special rooms for eye 
cases, physiotherapy and minor surgery. 
Yards with over 5,000 workers should have 
X-ray facilities. Fuirst-aid sub-stations staffed 
by nurses are recommended if the main 
dispensary is remote from many operations 
or unduly crowded. If women are employed, 
separate waiting and’ treatment rooms must 
be provided. Standard forms and nomencla- 
ture are recommended for use in medical 
departments to simplify administration and 
the keeping of records. The department 
should make a daily report to the safety 
department on new cases. 

It is compulsory for the medical staff to 
inspect the yard frequently in order to become 
familiar with, operations and watch for condi- 
tions likely to endanger health. Special 
attention must be given to cafeterias and 
canteens, water supply, sewage and waste 
disposal. Food-handlers should be given pre- 
employment examinations. Salt tablets must 
be made available in all yards. The medical 
staff is also responsible for air-raid precau- 
tions work and must establish emergency 
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first-aid dressing stations at strategic points 
and train yard employees in first-aid to assist 
at these stations. 

The medical staff must collaborate with the 
safety department in maintaining accident 
and absence records. It is jointly responsible 
with the safety department for protecting 
workers from industrial disease and must be 
fully informed as to the composition of the 
various chemicals and’ substances used in the 
operations. 


Protection Against Industrial Disease —Ship- 
yard workers in such operations as welding, 
sand blasting, spray painting, etc., are exposed 
to such diseases as lead poisoning, asbestosis, 
silicosis, zinc fume fever, dermatitis, conjunc- 
tivitis from Fiberglas, and poisoning from 
solvent vapours. In addition they may suffer 
eye injuries from welding arcs and flying 
objects. Preventive measures suggested in- 
clude special ventilation, isolation of the 
operation, the provision of showers, the wear- 
ing of respirators and goggles and periodic 
medical examinations. Dermatitis can be con- 
trolled by the use of protective salves and 
creams but efforts should be made to eliminate 
or curtail the use of irritating substances. 
Loose clothing, with cheesecloth to protect the 
neck and arms, and goggles should be worn by 
workers handling Fiberglas. 

The safety department is responsible for 
maintaining supplies of the different types of 
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respirators needed, instructing workers in their 
use and, sterilizing all equipment before it is 
transferred from one employee to another. 
Respirators should be of a type approved by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines which maintains a 


laboratory to test protective equipment of this 
kind. 


Ventilation—The safety department is 
responsible for the provision of adequate ven- 
tilation. Air analyses and tests will be made 
by the safety consultants of the Navy and 
Maritime Commission. Every yard must have 
on each shift a ventilation supervisor specially 
trained in this field and responsible to the 
safety director. He will be assisted by in- 
spection, repair and maintenance crews suffi- 
cient to maintain good working conditions. 
He is required to instruct other members of 
his staff in standard ventilation methods. 

Means of providing both local exhaust to 
carry off fumes and general ventilation in 
enclosed spaces are described. Local exhaust 
must be supplied in all places where welding 
is being done in a confined space. The end 
of the suction hose must be within six or 
eight inches of the welding arc to be effective. 
Ventilation of confined spaces may be facili- 
tated by the temporary| removal or cutting 
through of certain plates. The ventilation 
department should be notified in advance of 
construction plans so that ventilation needs 
may be anticipated. 


Accidents Resulting from the Human Factor 


RECENT issue of the Bulletin of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions quotes Dr. K. 8S. Bernhardt of the 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Toronto, as describing certain highlights of the 
human factor in accidents in the following 
terms: 
(1) Ignorance; for example, unawareness of 
what is dangerous; 
(2) Pre-disposition to accidents; for 
example, slow reaction time or faulty sense 
of balance; 


(3) Attitudes of workers; such as one dis- 
posed to take chances; 

(4) Bad habits; such as hurry or confusion; 
and 


(5) Preoccupation with something else; such 
as fatigue, worry, feelings of resentment, etc. 
The correction of these conditions is essen- 


tially a problem for plant management and 


supervisors and much can be done in this con- 
nection through the assistance of a good plant 
safety committee, the Bulleten declares, and 
recommends its Pamphlet No. 36 as of assist- 
ance in setting up such a safety committee. 

A reduction in the number of accidents 
reported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario occurred during October, 
1943. In this month there were 10,943 acci- 
dental injuries reported to the Board, in- 
cluding 39 fatal cases. In October, 1942, the 
figures were 11,815 and 57. In the last twelve 
months the accidents in Ontario industry have 
averaged over 11,000 per month. 


Increase in Wage Rates in Canada 
Survey of Index Numbers of Wages from 1901-1942 


ENERAL wage rates in Canada have 

reached their highest level in the last 
forty-two years according to the annual sur- 
vey recently completed by the National 
War Labour Board. 

A table of index numbers of wages has 
appeared since 1921 in the annual report on 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. issued 
by the Department of Labour as a supple- 
ment to the Labour Gazette. The: last report 
in the series published was No. 25—supple- 
ment to the October 1942 Labour Gazette— 
and covered the years 1929, 1940 and 1941. No 
report in the series was issued this year. 

The collection and compilation of wage 
statistics was transferred to the National War 
Labour Board early in 1942 in order to 
facilitate the work of administering the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime wages control policy. 

The table of index numbers of rates of 
wages contains figures showing changes in 
wages for some of the main occupational and 
industrial groups from 1901 to 1942, and for 
certain other groups from 1911, 1913 and 1920 
to 1942. The purpose of the table is to show 
the general trend of the movement in wage 
rates. The base used (wage rates in 1935-39 
as 100) is the same as that used for the official 
cost of living index number issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, thus making 
possible direct comparisons between numbers 
in both series. 

The general wage index number for all of 
the industries covered by the calculation in 
1942 was 127-5 as compared with 119-2 in 
1941, an average increase of 7 per cent. This 
in turn compares with an increase of 10 per 
cent in 1941 over 1940, and 3 per cent in 1940 
over 1939. The percentage increase in wages 
from 19389 to 1942 was approximately 21 per 
cent. For the same period the cost of living 
index advanced 17 per cent. 

By occupational or industrial groups in order 
of appearance in the table, the percentage 
increases in 1942 over 1941 were as follows: 
Building Trades 6:0, Metal Trades 5-8, 


Printing Trades 4:8, Electric Railways 7-8, 
Steam Railways 1-8, Coal Mining 4:6, Com- 
mon Factory Labour 8-6, Miscellaneous Fac- 
tory Trades 8-7, Logging and Sawmilling 11-0, 
Metal Mining 6*9, Steamships 12:4, Laun- 
dries 10-3, and Telephones 5-2 per cent. 

The wage data (including cost of living 
bonus), on which the above calculations are 
based were collected for June 1942, but the 
compulsory cost of living bonus payable in 
August (60 cents per week or 2:4 per cent) 
was included. The average for all groups 
in the table (“General Average Weighted’’) 
is obtained by averaging the group figures 
weighted according to the approximate num- 
ber of workers in each group as shown by 
the decennial census of 1921 and 1931, the 
average of the figures for these two dates 
being taken in each case. 

The weights are as follows (in thousands): 
Building Trades 1483, Metal Trades 131, Print- 
ing Trades 25, Electric Railways 18, Steam 
Railways 161, Coal Mining 28, Common Fac- 
tory Labour 110, Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
363, Logging and Sawmilling 77, Metal Mining 
30, Steamships 16, Laundries 19, and Tele- 
phones 18. 

Weighting within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa- 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 
the various classes-of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different 
localities. In most of the groups the index 
numbers, being calculated from samples, the 
averages are automatically weighted by the 
number of samples. This number of samples 
varies according to the number of workers 
in the different occupations and industries. 
Also the rates selected as samples are pre- 
dominant rates, that is, rates paid to the 
largest number of workers in the various 
occupations. 

For further details regarding the calculation 
of the index numbers of wage rates, refer to 
Report No. 25—Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, page 14. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 1901-1942 
(Rates in 1935-39=100). 


Norre.—Rates include cost of living bonus. 
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*Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931 except metal mining where years 1921, 
1931 and 1938 were used. 

+ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

t Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine from 1927 to 1942; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, 
thereafter 31 to 42 cities. : 

(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four from 1927 to 1942. 

(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, two for 1923 and 1924, six from 1925 to 1942. 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1923, five classes 1924 to 1942; from 1901 to 1930, 13 cities; thereafter 35 decreasing to 24. 

(e) Twenty-three classes from 1901 to 1940; sixty classes 1941 and 1942. 

(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1942. 

(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., 
also included. 


Report and Recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Western Coal Mines 


EFERENCE was made in the November 
issue to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to investigate the demands 
of the coal miners of Western Canada 
(p. 1495). At the time that brief summary 
appeared the text of the Commission’s report 
was not available for publication. It has now 
been issued and in view of its importance it is 
being reproduced in the following pages. Dur- 
ing the month the National War Labour Board 
issued its decision in regard to the coal miners 
of District 26, Nova Scotia. This report is 
also published in full and will be found in the 
section dealing with the decisions of the Na- 
tional War Labour Board on page 1645. 


First Interum Report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed under Letters Patent 
of the 14th day of October, A.D. 1943, 
pursuant to a Minute of Meeting of the 
Privy Council, approved by His Excellency 
the Governor General, on the 14th day of 
October, 1943, being P.C. 8020. 
Sirs :— 

Pursuant to the terms of Order in Council 
P.C. 8020, dated October 14, 1943, as subse- 
quently amended, we have conducted an 
inquiry into the wage rates paid to persons 
employed in the operation of coal mines in 
the Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, 
and into matters relevant to or affecting the 
application of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order (Order in Council P.C. 5963 of July 10, 
1942), and now submit an interim report 
thereon. 

Sittings of the Commission were held at 
Calgary on October 29 and 30, and November 
10 and 11, and in Edmonton on November 12. 
Every opportunity was given to all interested 
parties to appear, tender evidence and to 
make submissions. Representations were made 
on behalf of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, by its officers and counsel, 
and on behalf of the Western Canada Bitumin- 
ous Coal Operators’ Association, the Drum- 
heller Coal Operators’ Association, and the 
independent operators and others, by their 
representatives and counsel. 

At the opening session at Calgary on October 
29, 1943, Mr. Robert Livett, President of the 
U.M.W.A. District 18, informed the Commis- 
sion that the U.M.W.A. objected to the terms 
of the order constituting this Commission in 
so far as it only contained power to recom- 
mend measures to be taken, without authority 
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to put such recommendations into effect, and 
that the U.M.W.A. were not satisfied to have 
such recommendations go to the National War 
Labour Board for implementation. Having 
taken such objection, he indicated his willing- 
ness to have the commission proceed with the 
inquiry. The case for.the U:M.W.A. was then 
placed before the Commission and at its con- 
clusion the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association proceeded ‘with its 
representations. The Commission. adjourned 
late in the afternoon, to resume its sittings on 
October 31. In ‘the interval, strike notices 
were sent out and, on reconvening the follow- 
ing morning, the Commission was faced with 
the fact that a strike had been called for 
Monday, November 1. 

A determined: effort was made by the Chair- 
man and other members of the Commission 
to secure a reconsideration by the U.M.W.A. 
of their intention to go on strike, without 
avail, In the opinion of the Commission, the 
action of the U.M.W.A. was _ ill-conceived, 
unwarranted and against the national interest. 
In the face of the situation which then con- 
fronted it, the Commission declined to con- 
tinue with its inquiry and adjourned to meet 
again at the call of the Chairman. 

As a result of conferences between the 
U.M.W.A. officers and the Honourable, the 
Minister of Labour, and others, held during the 
week of November 1, it was agreed that the 
miners would return to work, and that this 
Commission would be given the powers of a 
Regional War Labour Board under the pro- 
visions of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
(Order in Council P.C. 5963, July 10, 1942). 
These powers were subsequently granted. 

Pursuant .to such agreement, the miners 
were requested to return to work, and the 
Commission resumed its inquiry at Calgary 
on November 10. 

Practically all the men involved in the strike 
are now back at work. 

The main sittings were concluded on Novem- 
ber 12, although there are two minor issues 
upon which it may be necessary to hear 
further representations. 

In its demand, the U.M.W.A. has set forth 
three specific claims: 

1. Two dollars a day increase for all day 

wage and contract employees; 

2. Time and one-half and rate and one-half 

for the sixth day’s work in any one week; 
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3. Two weeks’ holiday with pay at the basic 
wage rate after twelve months’ employ- 
ment. 


The existing rates were established by mutual 
agreement, dated May 12, 1939, effective 
December 9, 1938. On April 11, 1940, a supple- 
mentary agreement was entered into with 
respect to a cost of living bonus, and on 
August 25, 1941, a further supplementary 
agreement was made revising cost of living 
' adjustments. Each of the supplementary 
agreements confirmed the 1938 agreement in 
all other respects, and the agreement of April 
11, 1940, contained a clause providing for the 
continuance of the agreement as amended for 
the period of the war and one year thereafter, 
and for such further period as’would bring the 
agreement to expire on March 31. 

The U.M.W.A. rely on the provision in the 
original contract providing that: “In the event 
of a national emergency the economic situa- 
tion will be subject to review ...” This 
was done by the agreements of April, 1940, and 
August 25, 1941. No new emergency has de- 
veloped since the economic situation was last 
reviewed. 

Early in 1943 applications were made on 
behalf of the employees in the Drumheller, 
Lethbridge, Edmonton, Princeton and Tula- 
meen fields, to the National War Labour Board, 
for increases. The applications were dealt with 
and certain adjustments favourable to the em- 
ployees were put into effect. Unfortunately 
for industrial peace, the U.M.W.A. is not pre- 
pared to abide by its contractual obligations 
nor the findings of the National War Labour 
Board and again seeks to press its demands 
for a further upward revision of its basic wage 
rates. It is common knowledge that inflation 
is one of the great risks of war, and the 
Dominion Government, in an effort to control 
inflation, put a ceiling on wages and on prices. 
It recognized, however, that arbitrary rulings 
of general application might work hardships in 
individual cases, and provision has been made 
to deal with specific applications where an 
inequality in the wage structure is claimed. 

The U.M.W.A. to justify its demands has 
endeavoured to bring itself within the provi- 
sions of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
which sets the ceiling on wages. Section 25 
of that Order provides that, if the National 
Board finds that a range of wage rates or a 
single wage rate forming part of the basic 
scale of wage rates paid by an employer on 
November 15, 1941, is low as compared with 
the ranges of wage rates or single wage rates 
respectively, generally prevailing for the same 
or substantially similar jobs, etc., in the local- 
ity or in a locality which, in the opinion of 
the Board, is comparable, it may direct such 
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increased range of wage rates or single wage 
rate to be paid as it finds fair and. reasonable, 
having regard to all the circumstances deemed 
by it in its discretion to be material. 

In support of its submission that Section 25 
is applicable the U.M.W.A. states: 


(1) That the coal miners in District 18 are 
working for considerably less wages than 
their fellow mine workers in the United 
States, despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the coal consumed 
in Canada is imported from the United 
States, and submits for comparison the 
wage rates prevailing in what is termed 
the “Mid-competitive field’—that is 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and. Illi- 
nois; 

(2) That many men normally engaged in 
coal mining have taken advantage of in- 
creased demand for labour in the ship- 
building, logging and other industries to 
leave the mines for more remunerative 
work in other fields; 

(3) That the action of the Government in 
freezing miners to their employment is 
indicative of the fact that miners can 
secure employment and higher rates of 
wages in other industries. 


Operators, quite properly, have maintained 
the position that the agreement negotiated 
with the miners in. 1938, and as revised in 
1940 and 1941, is still in effect and should 
continue in effect until the expiration period 
provided for in the agreement, viz., one year 
after the war. They also submit that the 
miners’ wages are not low and compare favour- 
ably with wages paid in other fields of indus- 
try, and that, im view of the Government’s an- 
nounced policy of wage control and price fixing, 
they cannot be a party to any voluntary 
increase in basic wage rates. 

The Commission finds that the rates of 
wages paid (including cost of living bonuses) 
to persons employed in the operation of coal 
mines in the Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia may be summarized as follows: 
Bituminous Field, including Vancouver Island, 


and the Sub-Bituminous Mines in_ the 
Princeton Field: 
Surface workers........... $5.61 per 8-hr. day 
Underground workers...... 6.49 per 8-hr. day 
Contract miners, aver...$9.00-9.50 per 8-hr. day 


Sub-Bituminous Mines, Including the Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Drumheller Fields: 


Surface workers..........-. $5.56 per 8-hr. day 
Underground workers...... 6.28 per 8-hr. day 
Contract miners........ $5.71-9.00 per 8-hr. day 


While the daily rates appear to be high, the 
annual earnings of those employed in mining 
operations are actually much lower than might 
be expected. 
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The average annual earnings of the Alberta 
and British Columbia coal mine workers as 
compared with the average annual earnings of 
the coal mine workers of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Cape Breton, N.S., are as follows: 


Nova Scotia, 1942 


Face Workers or contract miners; 
Arinwaly average vind tee ke eee $2,488.20 


Alberta and British Columbia, 1942 


Excluding those who worked less than 


SD GDL VS Neos he Va ont oon cae ce eet oe ae ane ton $2,115.50 


One reason for the difference in actual earn- 
ings is that the Alberta sub-bituminous mines 
are usually operated for approximately 200 
days each year out of a possible 300, while the 
Cape Breton mine is operated at least 286 
days a year. The Alberta and British Colum- 
bia bituminous mines at present operate at 
least 275 days a year but for many years em- 
ployment in these mines was intermittent, 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF DAYS’ OPERATION 
IN CENTRAL ALBERTA FIELD FoR 1942 





Nemeasthe tke yet i tee, ee NOelt sate ot) 230 
ROB Gd ales eee By ah as sce diiGee sane at 192 
LER SVIGR P oA DASA a UE a MS « Ma 0 220 
NDREAY ce ae eee on en MR oe 219 
Maplewibieat uae i OR me: 265 
DA Gla See lp Ak a fd ayaa eal a 200 
NEU TB eS RT 239 
BT anGe Ws th ees vc ooh es 205 
AU Es MENS Ce OP SP Aten y oh Me Gm eS 196 
ity a he ae er ee ae Ut 284 
U5 Boy 971 od SOS ee RIE ON RE a aN CS 284 
LS ON Oh ofa mn ues BEN eaek nt a eb Di 220 
2,754 


Average for all these mines, 229 days. 

The following extract from the report of the 
McGillivray Commission (LAsour GAZETTE, 
January, 1939, page 12), is appropriate in the 
circumstances, 

“Tt is quite evident that a rate which would 
provide not only a living wage but a very fair 
wage In a mine which was able to offer work 
to its workmen for five days a week through- 
out the year might be wholly inadequate to 
provide a living wage, to the employees in a 
mine which was unable to provide more than 
one work day per week for its employees.” 

It should be pointed out that the Dominion 
Government has recognized that a national 
emergency exists in respect of the production 
of coal as an essential war commodity, and has 
taken steps to stimulate the production thereof 
to ensure an adequate supply. It established 
the Emergency Coal Production Board in 
November 1942, to deal with the emergency. 
It might have been considered that this Board 
could properly have dealt with the question of 
miners’ wages as part of the emergency situa- 
tion, but it is apparent that the functions of 
the Board have been limited mainly to the 
granting of subsidies to mines where wage 
increases have been put into effect, beyond the 
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ability of the operators to meet. The fact 
remains, however, that even though the Board 
has not power of itself to increase wages, ithe 
principle has been recognized that the pro- 
duction of coal is a primary essential in the 
war effort and, if increased wages are required 
to induce men to continue in the mining 
industry, that the situation could have been 
met through the functioning of the Emergency 
Coal Production Board. 

The Commission would also like to direct 
attention to the powers of the Western Labour 
Board in connection with defence projects. If 
the mining industry were declared to be a 
defence project, (and it is apparent that it 
does form a vital part in Canada’s war effort), 
the Western Labour Board could have been 
authorized to prescribe the payment of such 
ranges of wage rates as it might find fair and 
reasonable, having regard to the necessity of 
recruiting and maintaining an adequate supply 
of labour for employment in coal mines, with 
the minimum dislocation of wage rates in and 
the supply of labour for other employments, 
and having regard for all other circumstances 
deemed by it, in its discretion, to be material. 

Attention is directed to the powers of the 
Emergency Coal Production Board and the 
Western Labour Board to indicate the attitude 
of the Government to the importance of miain- 
taining an adequate supply of coal throughout 
Canada, even at the risk of disturbing the 
wage ceiling. 

Your Commission has given very careful 
consideration to the whole of the circumstances 
surrounding the application for increases, and 
for the purposes of this inquiry finds that the 
requirement of Sections 25 and 29 (relating to 
working conditions, etc.) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order have been sufficiently satisfied, 
and, having regard to the emergency condi- 
tions existing, your Commission directs: 


(1) An increase in the wages paid to per- 
sons engaged in manual employment in 
the operation of underground coal mines 
in the Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia of $1.00 per day for all day 
wage, contract and other employees not 
above the rank of foreman or com- 
parable rank; 

(2) Two weeks holiday with pay at the basie 
daily wage rate to be granted to such 
employees who between April 1 and 
September 30 in any year have con- 
tinued in the employment of any one 

‘ employer for at least twelve consecutive 
months, and provided that such em- 
ployee has not been absent from his 
employment for more than ninety days 
(including Sunday, holidays and vaca- 
tion) during such twelve month period, 
except through causes beyond his con- 
trol; 
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(3) That the foregoing be effective as of 
and from November 1, 1943, as to any 
employees who were at work on that 
date, and as of and from the date of 
resumption of work in the case of all 
other employees. | 

Counsel for the Western Canada Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association pressed us to 
limit any increase granted to a war time bonus, 
but the Wartime Wage Control Order does 
not authorize this. 

The Commission would have preferred if the 
application could have been disposed of by 
the Emergency Coal Production Board or the 
Western Labour Board as it is of the opinion 
that the circumstances surrounding the appli- 
cation were peculiar to tthe coal-mining indus- 
try as a defence project and have no bearing 
upon other industries not directly connected 
with the furtherance of the war effort or thes 
comfort and safety of the citizens of Western 
Canada. | 

Notwithstanding its finding that the appli- 
cants have brought themselves within Section 
25 of the Wartime Wages Control Order the 
Commission frankly admits that the increases 
actually recommended are in the nature of a 
compromise necessitated by the action of the 
miners at the outset of the winter season and 
the shortage of coal reserves in ‘the west. Time 
has been a factor in the preparation of this 
report and the Commission regrets that it did 
not have an opportunity for more careful con- 
sideration of the problems involved. It sym- 
pathizes with the efforts of those responsible 
for the application to better conditions in the 
industry but unanimously condemns the 
methods adopted by the U.M.W.A. in the 
existing circumstances. 

The directions of the Commission will neces- 
sitate an increase in the selling price of coal, 
or financial assistance to the operators ito keep 
the mines open. 

The Commission has required the mine 
owners to submit financial statements, and our 
accountant has prepared the accompanying 
tabulation showing the financial position of the 
companies involved and the operators’ claims 
for price increase or subsidy. We are not 
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satisfied that these claims are all sound, but 
if established they would appear to justify 
a price increase of 40 cents a ton to the 
selling price of coal. As the average family 
burns 10 tons of coal each winter this 
increase would not be burdensome, and we 
believe most consumers would prefer to pay it 
rather than run the risk of a strike which 
would deprive them of fuel and bring suffering 
and possibly death to many persons. 

The Commission is not making any specific 
recommendation on this issue because after 
further study it may be considered best to 
give financial assistance to the mines rather 
than to increase the price of coal. We enclose 
a computation of the cost of the ‘Treasury of 
assuming the wage increase. 

A further report as to the necessary increase 
in the price of coal will be submitted if at is 
required. 

The Commission finds the present system 
of collecting income tax is partly responsible 
for dissatisfaction and absenteeism amongst 
the miners and recommends that tthe scheme 
of collection of income tax from mine employ- 
ees approved by representatives of the Minister 
of Finance, of the UJM.W.A. and of ‘the 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association be made compulsory in Alberta 
and British Columbia so as to take effect with 
the first instalment of increased pay on 
November 30, 1943. 

The Commission was fortunate indeed to 
secure the services of Mr. F. E. Harrison as 
secretary; Mr. K. C. Teare, C.A., as accoun- 
tant and Mr. H. H. Parlee, K.C., as counsel. 

Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 17th day 
of November, 1943. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. W. Larwiaw, Commassioner. 
(Sed) L.D. HynpmMan, Commissioner. 
To: The Hon. Humpurey MITcHE Lt, 
Minister’ of Labour 
and 
The Nationa War Lazsour Boarp, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board Regarding Vacations 
| with Pay 


INCE its reorganization in February, 1943, 
the National War Labour Board has 
dealt with a number of applications for vaca- 
tions with pay in Canadian industry. The 
majority of these applications have been 
eranted; and in the course of its various 
Reasons for Judgment the Board has stated the 
considerations which have led to its decisions. 


In June 1943, in granting the application of 
Division No. 4 Railway Employees Depant- 
ment (A.F.L.)1 the reorganized Board made 
its first pronouncement on the subject of 
vacations with pay, reading in part as follows: 

The general desirability of vacations with 
pay can hardly be questioned in peace time. In 
war time as well it may be particularly desir- 
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able in conditions where the element of indu- 
trial fatigue becomes an important factor in 
the field of industrial production. 


After referring briefly to the situation in 
Sweden, England and the United States, the 
Board listed a number of “fundamental con- 
siderations” in regard to the granting or 
withholding of vacations with pay, as follows: 


First of all a Board must keep in mind that it 
is exercising a judicial discretion and is not 
to deal with the matter as if it had the right to 
legislate arbitrarily an employer into granting 
vacations with pay. 

Secondly, a most important consideration is 
that there is a war on and uninterrupted pro- 
duction and services are the prime need in such 
a time. 

Consideration should also be given to the 
problem of manpower. Vacations with pay 
should not be granted where conditions are such 
that an industry will as a result lose too-much 
important production or where to keep it up 
will make the cost unduly high. 

Another factor is of course the importance of 
the product in the war effort or the national 
interest. . 

After consideration of such fundamentals per- 
haps the most practical criterion is a comparison 
of the class of employees concerned with the 
same class in similar industry. 

If after such tests and any others that may 
seem important to the: Board concerned, it is 
determined to impose vacations with pay, there 
should be further consideration given to the 
conditions which should accompany such an 
imposition—namely as to the period of such 
vacation, as to the length of employment before 
a person becomes eligible \for the privilege and 
as to what conditions should prevail before 
such a right should be forfeited in whole or in 
part. 


In the same case the Board established the 
principle that employees (as well as employers, 
and employers and employees jointly) had the 
night to make application to the Board for 
vacations with pay. 

In its decisions the Board has frequently 
made reference to a statement of policy on the 
subject of vacations with pay which was 
issued to Regional Boards in 1942 by the 
National War Labour Board then differently 
constituted, This statement occurred in Direc- 
tive Bulletin No. D.B. 17, which reads as 
follows :-— ; 

Text of D.B. 17 


Vacations with pay plans as established prior 
to November 15, 1941, or as altered subsequent 
to that date, on authority of a War Labour 
Board, or within the limits prescribed by any 
ruling of a War Labour Board, shall be con- 
tinued in effect, except as they may be modified 





1L.G., June, 1948, p. 753 
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by agreement between employers and employees 
with the approval of a War Labour Board. 

If a War Labour Board finds justification for 
approving an application by an employer, or a 
joint application on behalf of an employer and 
his employees as a result of collective bargain- 
ing, for permission to inaugurate a new annual 
vacation with pay plan, it is recommended by 
the National War Labour Board that, at least 
for the time being and to permit such further 
study and consideration of conditions as may 
be required, as well as to maintain general uni- 
formity of practice in the matter throughout 
the country under war conditions, any approval 
granted should be subject to the following 
qualifications: 

(a) a vacation with pay should be granted 
only after the employee has completed one 
year’s continuous service, i.e., a minimum 
of, say, 300 days of actual work, the 
vacation to be allowed for and during the 
following twelve months’ service. 


(b) a vacation with pay should not exceed 
the equivalent of one-half day for each 
25 days of actual work, due allowance to 
be made for authorized leaves of absence 
because of sickness or other justified 
causes. Thus, an employee who has 
rendered regular service during one year 
or more at the date of the approval of 
a vacation plan would be entitled to six 
days vacation with pay at some time 
during the succeeding twelve months. 


(c) vacation pay should not tbe allowed for 
vacations not taken; in such cases any 
unused vacation privileges should be al- 
lowed to accumulate until conditions per- 
mit them to be exercised. 


(d) (i) if an employee, not having been 
dismissed for cause, leaves the ser- ” 
vice of his employer for reasons 
beyond his control at a time when 
an unused period of vacation with 
pay stands to his credit, he should 
be paid the amount due him in lieu 
of vacation calculated to the date of 
his leaving such service. 

(ii) if an employee leaves the service of 
his employer of his own accord, or is 
dismissed for cause at a time when 
an unused period of vacation with 
pay stands to his credit, he should 
be paid the amount due him in lieu 
of vacation calculated to the end of 
of his last completed twelve months 
of service. 


It is further recommended that War Labour 
Boards, in considering applications for approval 
of new vacation with pay plans should give 
permission for their inauguration only when 
they are satisfied that it is feasible for the 
employer to arrange his operations in such a 
way as to make the actual vacations generally 
available to those who would be entitled to 
them without impairing the quantity and regu- 
larity of war production. To this end, em- 
ployers in connection with any approved plan 
should be impressed with the importance of 
staggering or spreading the vacations over the 
longest possible period of time. 
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Vacations with Pay Refused to Seasonal 
Workers 


An application for vacations with pay which 
was refused by the Board was dealt with on 
September 30. This case involved work of a 
seasonal nature performed by wharf freight 
handlers in Montreal and Saint John. In its 
Reasons for Decision the Board declared in 
part :— 


However desirable the condition [vacations 
with pay] may be, its basic foundation is upon 
the principle that the overworked human 
machine should have a period of rest in the 
interests of productivity and the workers’ well 
being and health. The workers concerned 
here are seasonal workers. As far as the 
employing Railway Companies are concerned 
these workers’ services are not in demand the 
year round. As long as human nature is what 
it is, the likelihood is that the worker takes 
his period of rest in the off season and in 
that is assisted by the privilege accorded all 
railway workers of free transportation within 
certain limits. 

Accordingly, we feel this branch of the 
claim must be refused particularly with the 
manpower situation as it is. 


On October 8 the question was considered of 
granting pay for time not worked on six public 
holidays.2 The company (Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Company Ltd.) and the union (Local 





2L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1490. 
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174, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America, CIO) already had an agreement 
including holidays with pay, and were seeking 
the additional concession of payment for statu- 
tory holidays in a joint application as an 
appeal from the Regional Board ‘for Ontario. 
The application was refused by the National 
Board, which gave its opinion that “to give 
approval to this branch of the application 
would be inconsistent with the purpose and 
spirit of the Order.” (P.C. 5963.) 


Most Recent Decisions 


In the current issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
appears the most recent declaration by the 
Board on the subject. In granting vacations 
with pay to certain Railway Brotherhoods the 
Board calls attention to the extent to which 
the practice is being accepted as a general 
condition of work, and quotes a statement by 
the Right Honourable Winston Churchill on 
the desirability of “reasonable minimum holi- 
days”. The text of the Reasons for Decision 
in these cases appears on page 1635. 

Other decisions in which the Board’ has 
granted or withheld vacations with pay have 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerts in the follow- 
ing instances: August, p. 1137; October, 
p. 1850; November, pp. 1489, 1491, 1492. 


Industrial Psychology in New Zealand 


HE November issue of News, published in 
London by the British National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, outlines the functions 
of the Industrial Psychology Division, set up a 
year ago by the War Cabinet of New Zealand. 
The Division makes it possible for “firms 
engaged in war production, trade union officials 
and others” to call in “expert advice on all 
matters relating to the human factor in indus- 
try”. Through the medium of a quarterly 
Bulletin it provides information as to the 
activities of the Division and summarizes use- 
ful information gleaned from the experience 
of other countries. 


Such topics as hours of work, working condi- 
tions in factories, reduction of fatigue and acci- 
dents, the placement and training of new 


workers and other related problems have been 
studied in many parts of the world, and these 
studies are proving of direct value in evolving 
adequate solutions. It is pointed out that “the 
correct handling of these human problems can 
materially assist war production, as well as 
helping to maintain the health and well-being 
of the workers”. 


With these purposes in view, the Division of 
Industrial Psychology offers a free survey ser- 
vice to manufacturers engaged on essential 
national work. Or, if preferred, the Division 
is prepared to send a trained investigator to 
any centre in the Dominion of New Zealand 
to offer expert counsel to industrialists and to 
industrial workers. 


Decisions of the National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board thas issued decisions in the 
following cases:— 

Eaton-Wilcox-Rich Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO). 

J. S. Nairn and Cape Breton Quarrymen’s 
Union (George’s River, N.S.). 

Ottawa Master Painters’ 
Brotherhood of Painters, 
Paperhangers of America. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, Fairchild Air- 
craft, Limited and Noorduyn Aviation Limited, 
and International Association of Machinists 
(Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712). 

Central Aircraft Limited (London, Ont.). 

Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, Burns and Company and 
Gainers Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 


Association. and 
Decorators and 


Re: Eaton-Wilcox-Rich Limited, 
Automobile Workers 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This is an appeal from the Ontario Regional 
War Labour Board in respect of an application 
for upward adjustment of a cost-of-living 
bonus. The Company is at present paying 
a cost-of-living bonus of 60 cents per week, 
and the application is jointly by the Company 
and the union, to have that increased to the 
full cost-of-living bonus. 

We are not inclined to lightly disturb the 
findings of a Regional Board, but in this case 
it appears to us, from the reasons given by 
the Regional Board, that perhaps some over 
emphasis was placed upon the position of a 
comparatnvely small number of the workers 
in a certain class. Particular emphasis seems 
to have been placed on what the result would 
~be in wages of automatic operators and 
automatic set-up men, and some of the classi- 
fications of machine operators. In these classi- 
fications there probably are not more than 
thirty five or forty employees, whereas the 
total number of employees in the company is 
in excess of two hundred. We prefer to look 
at the matter from the point of view of the 


Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, 
Limited, Montreal, Que. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Association of Canada. 


International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Round House and Railway Shopworkers 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and other Transport Workers and Canadian 
National Railways. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 


Dominion Coal Company Limited, Acadia 
Coal Company Limited and Old Sydney Col- 
leries Limited and United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 26. 


Windsor, Ontario, and United 
of America (CIO) 


great majority of employees in the plant, and 
we find that in this particular industry, which 
may be described as manufacturing of precision 
parts, automotive, and for munitions, including 
guns, in the Windsor area there are five plants. 
In these other plants the cost-of-living bonus 
is $4.25 weekly, and our comparison of rates 
paid does not incline us to the view that 
the wage situation would be very much dis- 
turbed if the application were granted and the 
appeal allowed. 

Of course, our only authority to increase 
cost-of-living bonus as applied for, is to be 
faund in the proviso at the end of section 34 
of the Order in Council. We feel that it is 
not stretching the point at all to reach the 
conclusion that the adjustment in this case 
is being made within an industry in the 
particular area. Accordingly we will allow the 
appeal so that the company will be directed to 
pay the full cost-of-living bonus, instead of 
the 60 cents weekly. 

The adjustment will be retroactive to the 
date of the application to the Regional Board, 
September 16, 1943. 


November 10, 1943. 
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Re: J. S. Nairn and Cape Breton Quarrymen’s Union (George’s 
| River, N.S.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applies for leave to appeal from 
a decision of the Nova Scotia Regional Board 
dated April 9, 1943. The application was for 
wage increases to all classifications and full 
cost-of-living bonus. The Regional Board 
directed payment of the full bonus but refused 
to increase the basic rates on the ground that 
the rural location of this industry did not 
permit comparison with rates paid in the 
nearby steel plant and coal mining operations. 
Section 25 of the Order (P.C. 5963) gives a 
Board fairly wide scope in the determination 
of what are comparable jobs, particularly when 
the classifications involved are largely unskilled 
or semi-skilled. For the reason that the em- 
ployees are part-time farmers, the Regional 
Board seems to have precluded itself from 
dealing with the merits of this application 
on the usual comparative basis. Because of 
the principle involved, we think leave to 
appeal should be granted. 

The Union based the rates applied for 
largely upon the rates paid by a wartime 
temporary quarry operation at Point Edward, 
N.S. We were informed at the hearing that it 
has now been discontinued and we are of 
opinion that because of the special emergency 
conditions under which it was begun and 
carried out, it did not in any event afford a 
sound basis of comparison. But we dio think 
that resort may be had to the rates for 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour generally 
prevailing in the district and as to the shovel 
operators, the rates paid in the Sydney steel 
plant can afford a guide. Upon that basis, 
we have concluded that the following adjust- 
ments should be made :— 


Present New 

Rate Rate 

Shovel Operators ...... 62 80 

Truck Drivers 200 a, °44 52 

babourers (6 Die at. So 42, 48 
Watchmen 220). 2.4. 0 no change 


We have not dealt with all the classifications 
mentioned in the application because upon 
the evidence developed at the hearing it was 
not at all clear to what extent it could be said 
they had actually been established. Using the 
above rates as an indication of the Board’s 
views, the parties can undoubtedly come to 
an understanding concerning the other rates 
and the matter will remain open for further 
application to this Board. 


The Regional Board, in ordering payment of 
the full bonus, proceeded entirely without 
legal authority. There had been a general 
increase of wages in January, 1941 and section 
34 (3) clearly restricted the Regional Board’s 
discretion, unless the adjustment was ordered 
to rectify an anomalous situation within an 
industry—a situation which was not shown 
to exist here. We find that the employees 
were receiving all they were legally entitled 
to by way of bonus and the Regional Board’s 
decision on that point should be set aside. 
The additional bonus paid by the employer 
following the decision under review *will be 
set-off against the increases now ordered and 
these will be effective in the usual manner 
from the date of the Regional Board’s decision. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent men- 
tioned and there will be a finding and direction 
in. accordance with the above. 


November 17, 1943. 


Re: Ottawa Master Painters Association and Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We feel, gentlemen, that we can dispose of 
this appeal without any reservation. 

In the first place it is to be noted that 
the Direction and Finding appealed from is 
dated the 26th February 1943, effective from 
January 1, 1943. The original application for 
leave to appeal, apparently, was made on April 
5 and leave was granted by the Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board on ‘May 17, 1943. 

In effect the decision of the Ontario Regional 
Board confirmed a recommendation that had 
been made by the National Joint Conference 
Board of the construction industry about 


August 15, 1941. We have had cases of this 
kind in the construction industry before, and 
while we have tried to point out that a recom- 
mendation of the National Joint Conference 
Board is perhaps not legally binding on the 
parties, still the very fact that the Board 
is composed of employers and employees, its 
recommendation is one which carries a good 
deal of weight, and should be paid a good 
deal of attention. No doubt the Regional Board 
was actuated to a degree by this principle, 
although the principle is not one that is 
definitely laid down in the order in council. 
There is a basic test under the order in 
council which is to be found in section 25, 
which sets out that wages may be adjusted 
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when they are found to be low in comparison 
for the same or a similar job in the same or 
a comparable locality. On that score we are 
of the impression that sitting in appeal we 
cannot very well disturb the finding of the 
Regional Board, in that we find that the rate 
appealed from is the same as the rate in 


Kingston, ten cents less than the rate in» 


Toronto and the same rate as in Hamilton 
and within the range of rates in Windsor 
and so on. ‘These are in a sense reasonably 
comparable localities, especially the City of 
Kingston. 

Then, from the point of view of the 
appellant, there is another difficulty involved, 
namely that the direction of the Ontario 
Regional Board was actually implemented and 
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put into effect before a move was made with 
regard to appeal. We have dealt with this 
principle once before in the case of a union in 
the B.C. Electric Railway case, where the 
Regional Board having made a certain direction 
the union adopted it in writing and then 
subsequently appealed on it. At that time 
we tried to lay down the principle that an 
appellant could hardly adopt a direction that 
he was appealing from and then subsequently 
appeal. 

On these various grounds we feel that we 
cannot disturb the decision given by the 
Regional Board, and accordingly the appeal 
will be dismissed. 

November 17, 1943. 


Re: Canadian Vickers, Limited, Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, and Noorduyn 
Aviation Limited, and International Association of Machinists 


(Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for review of the 
Board’s decision dated March 26, 1948* 
granting full cost-of-living bonus from March 
23, 1943 instead of July 1, 1942 as asked by 
the Union. The matter first came before 
the Board as an appeal from the Quebec 
Regional Board’; this time we deal with it 
following an understanding contained in cor- 
respondence between the Chairman of the 
Board and Mr. Paul Fournier, president of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council. 
Under the terms of the understanding, the 
review is to be limited to the sufficiency of 
cost-of-living bonus paymenits made between 
June 30, 1942 and March 23, 1943 under the 
law in force prior to the amendment adding 
the proviso to section 34 (3) of P.C. 5963 by 
which the Board was authorized to adjust the 
bonus to the maximum level. 


With regard to the Board’s powers prior 
to March 28rd, 1948, the Union’s counsel 
relied upon section 46 of the Order. His 
contention is that the words 

“The National Board may, with respect to 
any employer or employee, or ‘any class of 
employers or employees, direct ‘that any increase 
or decrease in a cost-of-living bonus or that the 
commencement of the payment thereof be made 
at a time and in respect of intervals other than 
those specified in section 34.” 


gave the Board an unfettered discretion to 
order these employers to pay the full bonus 
from July 1, 1942. With that proposition we 
are unable to agree. The intent and purpose 
of Section 46 is to empower the Board to 
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except employers from the provisions of a 
general order made under section 34 (1) and 
(2). This is shown by subsection 2 of section 
46 which provides that no action is to be 
taken under it by a Regional Board. 

Subsection 3 of section 34 is a provision 
having nothing to do with general orders; it 
gives both Regional Boards and this Board 
authority to adjust in particular cases the 
amount of a bonus beyond the amount 
fixed in the general orders. That it should 
have been placed among a set of provisions 
dealing exclusively with the making of general 
orders may be bad draughtsmanship, but no 
more. Just because subsection 3 of section 
34 and section 46 were placed where they are 
in the Order does not permit us to draw 
under the latter section a power which would 
enable us to disregard, by directing back pay- 
ments of the bonus as we saw fit, the restric- 
tions otherwise clearly placed upon our 
authority with respect to an employer’s obliga- 
tion as to cost-of-living bonus. 

Although strictly outside the scope of the 
question under review, the Union was given 
full opportunity to argue that the amendment 
of March 28, 1943 had a retrospective effect, 
a contention against which the Board had 
previously decided. 

On this question, the first rule in the inter- 
pretation of a statute is to ascertain its mean- 
ing from the language used. Here, what was 
given the War Labour Boards was a power 
to remedy “unequal and unfair combinations 
of wage rates and cost-of-living bonus within 
an industry” by adjusting the bonus “through 
the use of a month” other than that of the 
last general increase in wage rates. This does 
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not mean that, once the increased bonus has 
been calculated “through the use” of a given 
month, the Board has the power to impose 
upon an employer the further obligation of 
paying it from a date prior to the enactment 
of the legislation. Retrospective payment is 
a means of adjustment which the legislating 
body did not see fit to enact. It went no 
further than to permit the Board to adjust 
inequalities by raising the amount of a bonus 
for the future. Remedial legislation should of 
course receive a liberal construction but even 
then the rule is that, unless there is a clear 
intention in the wording of the enactment 
itself, retroactive effect should not be given 
when the legislation creates a new obligation 
on the employers as was the case here. 

It was also argued that by virtue of the 
Board’s by-law No. 11 (5), the National 
Board's decision should take effect from the 
date (August 25, 1942) of the decision of 
the Regional Board from which the appeal 
was taken, “as if originally made by” the 
Regional ‘Board. Niot only does the argument 
strain the meaning of the by-law, but to give 
effect to it would be to impose a substantive 
obligation by means of a mere regulation of 
procedure. 


Coming to matters more relevant under 
the exchange of letters between the Chairman 
and Mr. Fournier it becomes necessary to 
state briefly the history of cost-of-living bonus 
payments made by these companies. 

The Union’s first contract was negotiated in 
1940 and expired June 30th, 1941. The 
negotiations for renewal of the agreement 
involved increases in rates and led to a 
Conciliation Board under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice Fortier. On September 26th, 
1941 the Board recommended a schedule of 
rate increases and suggested that all adjust- 
ments in wages during the term of the 
coming agreement should be made by means 
of a cost-of-living bonus in accordance with 
the provisions of P.C. 7440, the order in effect 
at that time. Prior to the announcement 
of the Board’s report two of the companies 
had begun paying a bonus representing the 
rise of the index from November Ist, 1940. 
The Conciliation Board’s report was in large 
measure adopted by the parties and it served 
as the basis for the new collective agreement 
signed on [November 19, 1941. The agreement 
provided that July 1, 1941 was td be the 
index base date for calculaion of the cost-of- 
living bonus and that the bonus, if any, then 
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being paid would be cancelled and any amount 
paid on account deducted from back wage 
increases accruing from July 1, 1941. 

The Union contends that it should be 
relieved of these terms of the bargain on the 
ground that the parties misinterpreted the 
recommendation and it asserts that, P.C. 7440 
placing the index date at August, 1939, the 
workers are entitled to the full bonus for the 
period under review. We have carefully 
examined Mr. Feiner’s interpretation of the 
relevant clauses of P.C. 7440 and we cannot 
agree with it. What the Conciliation Board 
did was quite in conformity with the prevailing 
Order-in-Council, namely it recommended 
rates which in their view brought the wages 
paid by the employers up to a fair and 
reasonable level and, for the future, that adjust- 
ments be made by means of a cost-of-living 
bonus measured’ from the effective date of the 
increase in wages. Obviously, the parties 
themselves so construed the recommendation 
and signed the contract. (Nor can we alter the 
terms of agreement on another ground asserted 
by the Union, namely, the mistaken assump- 
tion that the contract had to be concluded 
before the coming into operation of P.C. 8258. 
As a matter of fact, the contract was not 
signed until after November 15, 1941 the 
effective date of the new Order-in-Council 
prohibiting war increases without the authority 
of a War Labour Board. Im any event, a 
perusal of the records discloses that the effect 
of P.C. 8253 upon this agreement did not 
become a matter of concern until after it had 
been. signed. Collective agreements, like 
private agreements, are not to be interfered 
with except in clear cases of fraud or mistake 
or as authorized by the Wages Control Orders. 
We are of opinion that this is not a case where 
there is justification for intervention. 

The first bonus payments began on February 
15, 1942 in the amount of 90 cents weekly. 
On August 15, 1942 the bonus was increased, 
by the Board’s general order, to $1.50 weekly, 
the amount paid until the amendment of 
March 23, 1943 and the Board’s decision 
increasing the bonus to the full amount. 

Our review of the matter leads us to the 
conclusion that all legal requirements as to . 
the payment of the bonus during the period 
under examination appear to have been lived 
up to. 

Accordingly no finding and direction will be 


necessary. 
November 19, 1943. 
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Re: Central Aircraft Limited (London, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from a decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board refusing permis- 
sion to increase basic wage rates of senior 
foremen and assistant foremen from $70.00 and 
$60.00 per week respectively to $75.00 and 
$70.00 for a 60-hour week. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 

When computed on an hourly basis, we find 
that the rates applied for are not out of line 


with the rates paid to similar classifications in 
comparable plants nor ‘would the differentials 
above the rates paid to lead hands and 
journeymen be unreasonable. 

We approve the rates applied for, subject 
however to the condition that they be 
adjusted if and when the normal work week 
is reduced from 60 hours. 

The appeal is therefore allowed. 


(November 23, 1943. 


Re: Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Company Limited, Burns 
and Company and Gainers Limited, all of Edmonton, Alberta, 
and Packing Plant Employees Federal Union 
No. 78, Edmonton, Alberta 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from the 
Regional Board of the Province of Alberta. 
The application concerned two matters. One 
was a request for a five cent general imcrease 
and the other a demand by the Union for 
uniform rates in the plants for each classifica- 
tion at the highest rate paid in any one of 
the plants. Gainers Limited was not a direct 
party to the appeal but has consented to be 
bound by any direction to the other three 
Companies. The question of the direct wage 
Increase was settled while the appeal was 
pending so there is only one issue left to 
decide—namely that of uniformity in rates. 

During the course of argument the Board 
suggested that the matter could best be 
resolved by a competent, referee who could 
deal with the matter in the plants concerned 
in the City of Edmonton and have the benefit 
of conferences with management and Union 
officials. The suggestion of the Board was 
acceded to by the parties. 


The Board was fortunate in securing the 
services of Professor J. C. Cameron, head of 
the Industrial Relations Department of 
Queen’s University. Dr. Cameron spent 
several days in Edmonton going into the 
matter. In general he has reached the 
conclusion that full effect cannot be given to 
the Union’s request but has worked out ranges 
of rates for classifications to be common in all 
four plants except in the case of present 
incumbents receiving pay above the top of 
the range. In the result quite a number of 
classifications receive automatic increases to 
bring their pay to the minimum of the range. 

We believe that we should endorse wholly 
Professor Cameron’s report without further 
hearings. Finding and direction will be issued 
as recommended in the report and will be 
forwarded together with copies of the report 
to the parties interested for their guidance. 
In the circumstances here we feel it would 
be fair to make any increases resulting retro- 
active to the date of the appeal, October 1, 
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Re: Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, Limited (Montreal, Que.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from findings and 
directions of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
July 138, 1948, leave having been granted by 
the Regional Board. ‘There are two matters 
involved: first the determination under the 
‘rules set out in section 13 (P.C. 5963) of the 
rank of a number of classifications; second, 
wage increases to the chief clerk (credit 
department) and to the private secretary and 
confidential clerk. 

On the first question, our discretion must 
be governed by the presumption enunciated 
in section 13 (2), when an employee receives 


a salary at the rate of $250 or more per month 
he is to be deemed to be above the rank of 
foreman or comparable rank, unless the nature 
of his duties and responsibilities or his relation- 
ship to other employees indicates clearly that 
he is not above that rank. All of the 
employees concerned are paid well in excess 
of $250 per month—two of them in fact in 
excess of $10,000 yearly. After a careful 
examination of the duties and responsibilities 
of the chief chemist, purchasing agent and 
sales managers, we cannot say that they are 
clearly not “of an executive character’. On 
the other hand the plant manager, chief 
accountant, and comptroller all have under 
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them employees doing supervisory work. The 
two foremen are in reality division super- 
intendents and are above the rank of foremen 
for the purposes of the Wages Control Order. 
All of these employees are under the provi- 
sions of the Wartime Salaries Control Order 
(PC. 1549). 

With respect to the other branch of the 
appeal, we do not think that there is ground 
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upon which we can disturb the decision of 
the Regional Board. 

We refrain from dealing with the rank of 
the foreman-aircraft division, as this is a 
new matter and was not submitted to the 
Regional Board. 


The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


November 24, 1948. 


4 
Re: Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Association of Canada 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
for increased rates of pay and vacations with 
pay. 

We propose to retain the matter as far as 
wage increases are concerned for determina- 
tion at a later date. We do this because 
there is still pending before us an applica- 
tion from some seventeen other Brotherhoods 
for pay increases and we deem it inadvisable 
to proceed in an individual application with- 
out having before us, as we expect soon to 
be the case, all comparative factors in the 
whole railway wage structure. 

We have, however, reached the conclusion 
that we should deal with the question of 
vacations with pay and now proceed to do 
so. 

Our conclusions on the matter have been 
somewhat delayed because we deemed it 
advisable to procure a good deal of informa- 
tion on such an important matter involving 
so many employees not contained in any of 
the briefs submitted.* Accordingly, through 
proper diplomatic channels, we have endeav- 
oured to obtain authentic information as to 
what is the present practice in other coun- 
tries particularly on the railways. This has 
all taken some little time. 

There have been numerous public pronounce- 
ments on the advisability of vacations with 
pay in war time conditions. We shall not 
deal with them exhaustively being content to 
select a statement of the men best qualified 
to pronounce with authority upon the subject 
generally. We refer to the statement of the 
Right Honourable Mr. Winston Churchill as 
follows: 


First of all, if we are to win this war 
—and I feel solidly convinced that we shall 
—it will be largely by staying power. For 
that purpose you must have reasonable 
minimum holidays for the masses of the 
workers, there must. . . be one day in 
seven of rest as a general rule, and there 
must be, subject to coping with bottle-necks 
and with emergencies which know no law, 
a few breaks and where possible one week’s 
holiday in the year. Since what I will call 


the Dunkirk three months datum period, we 

have undoubtedly relaxed to that extent. 

Sunday work is practically eliminated, and 

brief periods of leisure have been allowed 

to break the terrible routine strain of con- 
tinuous employment. I am quite sure that 
if we had not done so, we should have had 

a serious crack which would have cost far 

more in production than these brief periods 

of rest from labour. 

There have of course been pronouncements 
as well by different Labour Boards including 
ourselves (Division 4 case).1 What is perhaps 
still more important than mere pronounce- 
ments on the matter, is the extent to which 
the vacation with pay is being put into 
practice as a general condition of work. This 
Board in its earlier days when differently 
constituted accepted the principle in its 
supplementary decision bulletin No. D.B. 172, 
although. it laid down the restriction that the 
only type of application it was prepared to 
receive was one by the employer or jointly 
by employer and employee. We subsequently 
expressed disapproval with the restriction and 
stated that in our opinion it was only fair 
and in accordance with Section 29 of the 
Wages Control Order that employees should 
have the right and opportunity to make 


application without the consent of _ the 
employer being required as a condition 
precedent. This Board and the Regional 


Boards have received and dealt with a great 
number of employer applications, all of which 
has evidenced to us that a steadily increasing 
number of employers throughout the country 
have deemed the vacation with pay a desir- 
able condition of work in war time. 

We have been unable to see why the non- 
operating classes of railway workers should be 
deemed to be in any unique position which 
makes it imperative that they should not 
enjoy a privilege more and ‘more generally 
extended to others. With a view to ascer- 
taining whether such was regarded to be the 
case in other countries, we have taken the 
trouble of surveying the situation on our own 





1L.G., June, 1948, p. 752. 
2See p. 1636. 
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initiative. We find that in the United States 
the vacation with pay has been enjoyed by 
all railway workers except the running trades 
since November of 1941. In England it has 
been extended to the “conciliation grades” 
since 1919, to the clerical, supervisory and 
other salaried staffs since 1919-1921, and to 
the railway shopmen since 1988. 


It will be argued of course that this has 
arisen through collective bargaining prior to 
the outbreak of war and perhaps was a con- 
cession granted as an offset to some other 
demand. We do not think the argument is 
by any means conclusive. The fact is that 
the condition is steadily becoming more and 
more prevalent and there seems no good 
reason why the class of railway worker con- 
cerned in this application should not enjoy 
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the privilege merely because the employer does 
not approve. All working conditions are not 
necessarily to be of pre-war vintage. Even 
the Wages Control Order concedes that (Sec- 
tionm'20) 3h" 


Accordingly, effective January 1, 1944, the 
privilege of one week’s vacation with pay in 
the calendar year will be extended to the 
hourly rated employees covered by the appli- 
cation. In the case of employees whether 
hourly rated or otherwise already enjoying a 
week’s vacation or more there will be no 
change. The formal direction may well 
embody the conditions laid down in D.B. 17 
unless the parties otherwise agree. 


Interim finding and direction accordingly. 
November 24, 1943. 


Re: International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Round House and 
Railway Shopworkers and Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case on September 15, 1943* we refused 
to grant an application for vacations with 
pay pending disposition of an application for 
wage increases. 

In the light of our consideration of the 
Maintenance of Way case and others involving 


vacations with pay we have now reached the 
conclusion that our former direction should 
be withdrawn and the application granted to 
the same extent and for the same general 
reasons as in the Maintenance of Way case. 
Finding and direction accordingly. 
November 24, 1948. 


Re: Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport 
Workers and Canadian National Railways 


is Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for wage increases 
and vacations with pay. 


As we have done in the case of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of, Way Employees, we 
propose to retain the matter as far as wage 
increases are concerned pending determina- 
tion of an application filed with the Board but 
not yet heard so that in deciding the matter 


we shall have before us all comparative factors 
in the whole railway wage structure. 

On the other question of. vacations with 
pay we have decided to grant the application 
to the same extent and for the same general 
reasons as in the Maintenance of Way case. 
The reasons in that case are being released 
concurrently. 

Interim finding and direction accordingly. 

November 24, 1943. 


Re: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight andions 
Express and Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an application by the Brotherhood 
for vacations with pay as a condition of work. 
We have reached the conclusion that the 
application should be granted to the same 


*L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 1350. 


extent and for the same general reasons as 
in the Maintenance of Way case. 


Finding and direction accordingly. 


November 24, 1943. 
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Re: Dominion Coal Company Limited, Acadia Coal Company Limited and 
Old Sydney Collieries Limited and United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 26 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
wage increases. There were three main 
claims: (a) Increase in datal rates of $1.25 
per day; (b) Increase in contract rates of 
7°8 per cent and (c) Payment of balance 
of cost of living bonus under the McTague 
Board award of 1941. Besides these prin- 
cipal claims there were some 175 claims fir 
particular adjustments. The companies’ esti- 
mate of the overall dollar cost if all claims 
were granted is $15,460,225 yearly, or an 
increased cost on 1942 production figures of 
$3.44 per ton of coal. 

On the hearing practically no evidence was 
offered on the particular adjustment demands. 
The argument was confined in the main to 
the question of increased datal and contract 
rates. We propose to deal with the applica- 
tion on that basis. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived 
makes it mecessary to deal with the recent 
strike in the Alberta and British Columbia 
coal fields and what has resulted directly or 
indirectly therefrom.t 

In the first place it should be pointed out 
that this Board is the one regularly con- 
stituted body set up to deal with wages in 
coal mines. In the next place it should be 
emphasized that a previous application had 
been before ‘this Board and was finally 
disposed of on September 2, 1943. The 
demands on which District 18, U.M.W.A. 
Executive called a strike vote on Septem- 
ber 21, 1943, were never at any time before 
this Board. Evidently the Union Executive 
decided as a matter of policy that direct and 
illegal strike action was the way to achieve 
its ends rather than take the risk of justify- 
ing them under existing wage legislation 
before this Board. It appears as if the plan 
has succeeded. The result has not enhanced 
this Board’s prestige. What is perhaps more 
important is that once again it has been 
demonstrated that outlaw methods properly 
timed make quite an impression. Our work 
in administering the wages order according to 
its general intent is not made less difficult 
by such successful outbreaks although in this 
particular Nova Scotia case our task in 
reaching a conclusion is made easier by the 
results obtained by outlaw action in the 
West. We cannot see why the coal miner 





1 The Report of the Royal Commission on Western 
Coal Mines is printed in full elsewhere in this issue on 
p. 1632. 


of Nova Scotia who has brought. forward his 
case in the way lawfully provided should be 
treated in principle with less magnanimity 
than the coal miner of the West who has 
achieved this ends by illegal strike action. 

Probably no group of persons has a better 
opportunity for observing how these break- 
throughs spread and fan out than we have. 
We have watched carefully and with a con- 
siderable degree of alarm the spread of 
increasing wages resulting from the break- 
through in steel. We realize what conse- 
quences almost inevitably follow. If it was 
proper for the O’Connor Commission to base 
its decision—frankly stated to be a com- 
promise one—to any extent on a comparison 
with United States coal mine wages and. 
shipyard and logging wages in Canada as 
invited by District U.M.W.A. 18, then who is 
to say to the railway worker that the same 
method of comparison is not open to him. 
This Board’s policy seems to have been in 
error. 

The increased wages in the Western coal 
mines are being met by price increases in 
coal. We presume that any increase granted 
to -Nova Scotia coal miners will have to be 
met in the same way. The production per 
ton per man per day is considerably less in 
the Nova Scotia mines than it is in the 
Western mines. The price increase to com- 
pensate must work in the reverse way. It 1s 
doubtful if price increases can be held to 
coal alone because of its importance as a 
factor of cost in other industry notably the 
railway industry and paper and pulp to say 
nothing at all of the manufacture of more 
homely consumable goods. 

It must be apparent to all that the process 
cannot be allowed to ramble on or otherwise 
the price ceiling must break. When that 
happens high money wages will purchase too 
little of the necessities of life for the worker 
and his family. There will be none left to 
burn his pocket. We know that sane labour 
realizes the consequences bound to follow 
from a break in the price ceiling. The 
trouble is that sane labour is in the process 
of being swallowed in a vortex as is also the 
work of this Board. 

Nevertheless in spite of all these considera- 
tions and having in mind probable post-war 
reverberations when Santa Claus on Parlia- 
ment Hill will be without sufficient funds to 
extend present benefits and pay his war debts 
as well, we feel that we must extend to the 
Nova Scotia miners substantially the same 
treatment as has been wrung by Mr. Livett 
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and his associates from the pockets of the 
consuming public and from the pockets of 
workers whose destinies Mr. Livett in a 
professional capacity is supposed to guide. 
Accordingly, to paraphrase the direction of 
the O’Connor Commission “having regard ‘to 
the emeregency ‘conditions existing’, this 
Board directs an increase in the wages paid 
to persons engaged in manual employment 
in the operation of underground coal mines 
owned or operated by the three respondent 
companies in the Province of Nova Scotia 
of $1 per day for all day wage, contract and 
other employees not above the rank of fiore- 
man or comparable rank, even though we 
doubt it will result in greater production of 
coal. 


As-to the vacations with pay, the direction 
of the O’Connor Commission puts us in a 
bit of a predicament. This Board and its 
predecessors have given considerable study to 
this question. As a result, with the Regional 
Boards we have established a fairly con- 
sistent policy during war time of granting 
one week’s vacation with pay with certain 
safeguards against absenteeism where vaca- 
tions with pay were not a condition of work 
prior to November 15, 1941. The O’Connor 
Commission has evidently embarked on a 
policy' of its own. We must presume that 
it was done after the most thorough and 
careful consideration. Nevertheless we do not 
propose ‘to adopt it. That would be mani- 
festly unfair to thousands of workers who: are 
presently enjoying one. week’s vacation with 
pay. Accordingly, although the privilege was 
not applied for in this case. we direct, 
effective from January 1, 1944, one week’s 
vacation with pay in the calendar year in 
substantially the terms of Directive Bulletin 
D.B. 17 unless the parties otherwise agree. 


The question of retroactivity in the circum- 
stances here is troublesome. On. the one 


rationalize. 
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hand the miners have remained at work 
without. a contract while negotiations were 
taking place and this application was pending. 
On the other it is quite clear that the 
Companies cannot meet the wage increase 
from their own resources without an increase 
in the price of coal or a subsidy. Any 
increase in the price would not permit 
recoupment for retroactive wages. 


On the argument before us on the ques- 
tion of retroactivity 1t was pointed out that 
while Mr. John L. Lewis’s U.M.W.A. policy 
in the United States was “no contract no 
work”, that policy had not been adopted in 
Nova Scotia and that there was a strong 
feeling that it should be adopted. The 
Livett policy in U.M.W.A. District 18 in the 
Western coal mines judged from acts seems 
to be to make a long term contract and 
while it is still in force breach it by illegal 
strike to obtain better than the agreed wages 
and working conditions. U.M.W.A. policy 
generally in war time is rather difficult to 
There appears to be one thing 
in common between Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Livett in war time—namely, to by-pass con- 
stituted authority—and get away with it. 


In the circumstances here we feel there is 
only one equitable solution. We shall not 
place U.M.W.A. District 26 in any worse 
position than U.M.W.A. District 18. Accord- 
ingly, we adopt another O’Connor Commis- 
sion formula and make wage. increases 
retroactive to November 1, 1943. If this 
results in an undue burden on the Companies 
perhaps the coal administrator can be pre- 
vailed upon. 

The application on behalf of workers 
employed at the International Pier at Sydney 
and certain adjustments spoken to by Mr. 
Munro will be dealt with at a later date. 


December 3, 1943. 


Revocation of “No-Strike”’ Order in Coal Mines 


EFERENCE is made on page 1647 of this 

issue of the Lasour GazETTE, to the passing 
of Order in Council P.C. 8021 of October 14, 
1943, prohibiting strikes and lockouts in coal 
mining during wartime in view of the 
national emergency in that industry. 


Since its adoption, the new Wartime Wage 
Control Order P.C. 9384 has been promul- 
gated, providing penalties for non-compliance. 
Accordingly, the government has enacted 
Order in Council P.C. 9600 of December 14, 


' P.C. 8021 of October 14, 


1943, revoking Order in Council P.C. 8021. The 
text of the revoking Order is as follows. 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that, 
having regard to the provision of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1943, Order in Council 
P.C. 9384, of December 9, 1943, it is no longer 
necessary or desirable that Order in Council 
1943, prohibiting 
strikes and lockouts in connection with the 
mining of coal, should continue in effect. 


Now therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to revoke 
and doth hereby revoke Order in Council PC. 
8021 of October 14, 1943. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GaAzetTrTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Mi*£nister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recens months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 





Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1942 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1948. 

The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Prohibition of Strikes and Lockouts in Mining of Coal 


A HE following Order in Council, prohibiting 
strikes and lotkouts in connection with 
the mining of coal for the duration of the war, 
was passed on October 14. 


Text of P.C. 8021 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that it is advisable, in view of the emergent 
condition in the production of coal in Canada, 
to prohibit strikes or lockouts by employees 
or employers engaged in coal mining in Canada 
for the duration of the state of war now 
existing; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General’ in Council, on the recommendation 


of the Minister of Labour, and under and by 
virtue of the powers conferred by the War 
Measures Act, is pleased to order and doth 
hereby order as follows:— 


1. No employee employed in the operation 
of any coal mine in Canada shall go on or 
take part “in any strike during the state of 
war now existing. 

2. No operator of a coal: mine in Canada 
shall cause a lockout from a coal mine in 
Canada during the state of war now existing, 

3. No person shall, during the state of war 
now existing, incite, encourage or aid any 
operator of a coal mine in Canada to cause 
a lockout from a coal mine in Canada or any 
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employee employed in the operation of a 
coal mine in Canada to go on or take part 
in any strike. 


4. Every employee who goes on or takes 
part in any strike in contravention of this 
order shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
on summary conviction to a fine of not less 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than one 
hundred dollars or to imprisonment for a 
term of’ not less than one month nor more 
than three months or to both such fine and 
such imprisonment in respect of each day or 
part of a day that such employee is on strike. 


5. Every operator of a coal mine in Canada 
who causes a lockout in contravention of this 
Order shall be guilty of an offence andi liable 
on summary conviction to a fine of not less 
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than one hundred dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars or to imprisonment for a 
term of not less than three months nor more 
than one year or to both such fine and such 
imprisonment in respect of each day or part 
of a day that such lockout exists. 


’ 6. Every person who contravenes or omits 
to comply with section 3, of this Order shall 
be guilty of an offence and liable on summary 
conviction to a fine of not more than two 
thousand dollars or to imprisonment for a 
term of not more than one year or to both 
such fine and such imprisonment. 

7. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Order no fine in excess of five thousand 
dollars or term of imprisonment in excess of 
two years shall be imposed in respect of any 
offence under this Order. 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


URING the month of November six 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
submitted their reports in connection with the 
following disputes :— 


(1) Between the Paton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 101, United Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee (C.C.L.). 

(2) Between the Collingwood Shipyards, 
Limited, Collingwood, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local No. 4, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada (C.C.L.). 

(3) Between the Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited (General Machine Shop and Merchant 
Branches), Montreal, P.Q. and its employees, 


members of the United Textile Workers of’ 


America. 

(4) Between the Office Specialty Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, Newmarket, Ontario, 
and its employees, members of Local No. 7, 
National Unon of Furniture Workers (C.C.L.). 

(5) Between Montreal Cottons, Limited, 
Valleyfield, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 100, United Textile Workers of 
America. Q 

(6) Between West Coast Shipbuilders, Lim- 
ied, and Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and certain of their employ- 
ees, members of various trade unions, as fol- 
lows: Local No. 1, Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada; Local No. 2, 
Dock and Shipyard Workers’ Union of Van- 
couver and District; Lodge 692, International 
Association of Machinists; Local No. 115, In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers; 


Local No. 1, Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canada; Local No. 2, Amalgamated Ship- 
wrights, Joiners and Boatbuilders and Caulk- 
ers; Local No. 170, United Asociation of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; and Local No. 3, 
Amalgamated Electrical Workers. 

The text of the reports of the Boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


During the month of November, seven 
applications* for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were received in the Department 
of Labour, as follows: 

(1) From employees of P. D. Bates Com- 
pany Limited, Ridgetown, Ont., members of 
the Federation of Industrial Workers (C.C.L.). 
The dispute, which concerns the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement was said to 
affect 59 employees directly and 22 indir- 
ectly. On ‘November 15, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 

(2) From employees of the Acton Rubber, 
Limited, Acton Vale, P.Q., members of the 





*By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specially charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which wages are the sole cause 
of the dispute are removed from the ambit of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the appli- 
cants are referred to their respective War Labour 
Board. 
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United Rubber Workers of Acton Vale. The 
dispute which developed out of a request for 
union recognition, seniority rights, classifica- 
tion of work, wage rates for each classifica- 
tion, recognition of grievance committee, 


closed shop and the re-instatement of three 


dismissed employees, was said to affect 290 
employees. On November 9, Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. In his report, the 
Commissioner recommended that the applica- 
tion for a Board be denied, inasmuch as it 
was ascertained that the dispute did not come 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as amended. Subsequently 
the application was withdrawn at the request 
of the applicant union and the interested 
parties notified accordingly. 


(3) From employees of C. 8. Hyman Com- 
pany, Limited, and Hyman Leaders, Limited, 
London, Ont., members of Local 25, Shoe and 
Leather Workers Organizing Committee. The 
dispute, which was said to affect 210 
employees, concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 
On November 15, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., was author- 
ized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dispute. In an 
interim report, the Commissioner advised the 
Department that he had obtained the joint 
consent of the parties to the dispute, to the 
holding of a vote in the plant to determine 
the bargaining agency desired by the em- 
ployees and that they had agreed to abide 
by the decision of the election. The com- 
pany also agreed to recognize the union 
receiving the vote of the majority of the 
employees. On December 1 the vote was 
taken and resulted in the majority in favour 
of the applicant union which requested that 
the application for a Board be held in abey- 
ance pending the outcome of negotiations for 
an agreement with the Companies. 


(4) From employees of the Saint John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
East Saint John, N.B., members of Local 
No. 3, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada. The dispute, 
which concerns union recognition, was said 
to affect 92 employees directly and 1,500 
indirectly. On November 20, Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

(5) From employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q., members of the International Union of 
Aluminum Workers. The dispute, which arose 
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out of a request for union recognition and 
the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment, was said to affect 2,500 employees. 

(6) From employees of Knechtels, Limited, 
Hanover, Ont., members of Local No. 3, 
National Union of Furniture Workers (C.C.L.). 
The dispute, which concerns the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement covering 
employees of the company’s aircraft division, 
was said to affect 59 employees. On Novem- 
ber 380, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, Ont., was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

(7) From employees of the Canadian Bridge 
Company, Limited, Plant No. 38, Windsor, 
Ont., members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. The dispute, which 
developed out of the refusal of the company 
to agree to amendments to the present agree- 
ment establishing a voluntary check-off of 
union dues, was said to affect 787 employees. 


Boards Established 


On November 5, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Division No. 59, Canadian 
Marconi System, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union “(L:G.) ‘Oct; 1948; "p. 1856), Mr: 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who had 
been authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute, 
reported that he had been unsuccessful in his 
efforts to bring about a settlement and recom- 
mended that a- Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation be established. The personnel 
of the Board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
Tan M. MacDonell, Toronto, Ont., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Messrs Walter 
A. Merrill, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., and Drum- 
mond Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on November 15, to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited (Mount Royal, Colonial 
and Hochelaga Mills), Montreal, P.Q., and ts 
employees, members of the United Textile 
Workers of America (L.G.,: Oct., 1943, p. 
1356). Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., who was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute, 
reported that he had been unable to affect a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
pute, and recommended that a Board be 
established. The personnel of the Board is 
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as follows: Honourable Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of Messrs D. A. 
Paterson and Paul Fournier, both of Mont- 
real, P.Q., employer’s and employees’ nom- 
inees on the Board. 

On November 27, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited (Papineau Factory), Mont- 
real, P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
Distillery, Rectifying, Brewery and Wine 
Workers International Union (L.G., Nov., 
1943, p. 1498). Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., who was‘authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the dispute, recommended that a 
Board be established in view of the fact that 
the company declined to recognize the appli- 
cant union. Mr. Paul Fournier, Montreal, 
P.Q., was appointed a member of the Board 
on the nomination of the employees, and at 
the end of the month the employing company 
had been requested to nominate a person 
to be appointed to the Board. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on October 22, to deal with 


a dispute between the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
Bowmanville, Ontario, and its employees, 


members of Local 189, United Rubber Workers 
of America (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1497) was 
fully constituted on November 13. The per- 
sonnel of the Board is as follows: The Hon- 
ourable Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Messrs J. J. 
Robinette, and F. Andrew Brewin, both of 
Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on October 


13, to deal with a dispute between the Scott. 


Tool and Machine Company, Montreal, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Aircraft Lodge 
712, International. Association of Machinists 
(L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1498) was completed on 
November 10. The personnel of the Board is 
as follows: Mr. J. Wright, Montreal, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of Messrs George S. Thom, Ville la Salle, 
P.Q., and Paul Fournier, Montreal, P.Q,, 
employers’ and employees’ nominees on the 
Board. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
at Arvida 


In December, 1942, an application was 
received for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation from employees 
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of the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Arvida, P.Q., members of the Inter- 
national Union of Aluminum Workers No. 
22022. Ten thousand employees were said to 
be affected by the dispute which concerns 
union recognition. Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to make an 
investigation (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 68). Sub- 
sequently, in April, 1948, Mr. R. Trepanier, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour was successful in obtaining a 
temporary settlement of the dispute on the 
following basis: (1) the International Union 
of Aluminum Workers would be given repre- 
sentation on the Parity Committee admin- 
istering the agreement between the Company 
and the National Catholic Syndicate of 
Aluminum Workers. (2) the International 
Union would agree to maintain the terms of 
the existing agreement; and (3) that a repre- 
sentation vote would be taken between 
November 15 and November 30, to ascertain 
the employees’ desires with regard to their 
bargaining agency. 

In September, 1948, representatives of the 
International Union indicated that they were 
anticipating that the representation vote would 
be taken under the supervision of the 
Dominion Department of Labour in con- 
formity with the temporary settlement reached 
in April. The National Catholic Syndicate 
stated that it had not agreed to the taking 
of a representation vote but had expressed its 
willingness to participate in such a vote if, 
at the time the vote was contemplated, there 
was either Dominion or Provincial legislation 
compelling the taking of such a vote. On the 
other hand, the Company suggested that an 
examination of the membership records of 
both unions be made. 

On November 19, under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020, the Minister of 
Labour established an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining the proper bargaining agency of the 
employees upon the expiration of the existing 
agreement between the Company and the 
National Catholic Syndicate. The Commis- 
sion was composed of Mr. Cyprien Muiron, 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Quebec 
Department of Labour, chairman; and Messrs 
Louis Philippe Boily and Philip Cutler, mem 
bers on the nomination of the National 
Catholic Syndicate and the International 
Union respectively. Subsequently, on No- 
vember 23, Mr. Adrien Villeneuve replaced 
Mr. Cutler as a member of the Commission. 

Pending the receipt of the Commission’s 
report, the Company and the National 
Catholic Syndicate have made a joint appli- 
cation to the Provincial Department of Labour 
for an extension of the termination date of 


¢ 
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their agreement beyond November 30 as 


provided in the agreement. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received on October 19, from employees of 
the Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, 
Ormiston, Sask., members of Local 2, Sodium 
Sulphate Workers Union (L.G., Nov. 1943, 
p. 1496). On November 15, Mr. H. S. 
Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, Win- 
_nipeg, Man., was appointed an Industrial 

Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

On November 8, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between Grover Mills, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of the National Clothing Workers’ Union, 
Inc. (L.G., Nov. 1948, p. 1497). In his inves- 
tigation the Commissioner found that the 
dispute did not come within the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act as 
amended, inasmuch as only two per cent of 
the company’s total production consisted of 
war work, and therefore recommended that 
the application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation be denied. The interested 
parties were advised that a board would not 
be established. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received on October 27, from the. employees 
of the Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ontario, members of Local 80, 
United Rubber Workers of America (LG., 
Noy. 1943, p. 1497). On November 2, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Offi- 
cer, Toronto, Ont., was authorized as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
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tigate the dispute. Notwithstanding the good 
relationship existing between the parties, the 
Commissioner was unable to bring about an 
agreement, and consequently on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner a Board was 
established to deal with the dispute and Mr. 
F, A. Brewin, Toronto, Ont., was appointed 
a member of the Board on the nomination 
of the employees. 


On November 1, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, 
N.B., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to make an investiga- 
tion of the dispute between Purdy Brothers, 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., and its employees, 
members of Local No. 1, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada 
(L.G., Nov. 1948, p. 1497) The Commissioner 
was successful in having the company and the 
union reach an amicable settlement of the 
dispute, and om November 10, the repre- 
sentative of the union requested that the 
application for a Board be withdrawn. The 
agreement between the company and the 
union is summarized in the article “Recent 
Collective Agreements” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Other Settlement 


On November 30, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., who was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute 
between Canadian Vickers, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local 13, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Union of Canada (C.C.L.) (L.G., Nov. 1943, 
p. 1496), notified the Department that he had 
been advised by the representative of the 
union that the application for a Board was 
being withdrawn as an amicable understanding 
had been reached between the parties in 
settlement of the dispute between them. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Paton Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and its Employees 


On November 1, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Paton Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 101, 
United Textile Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee (C.C.L.) (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1358). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Justice Alfred Savard, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
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Labour in the absence of a joint: recommenda- 
tion from Messrs. D. A. Paterson and Guy M. 
Desaulniers, both of Montreal, P.Q., the em- 
ployer’s and employees’ nominees on the 
Board. | 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Desaulniers, employees’ 
representative. Mr. D. A. Paterson submitted 
a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 
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Report of Road : 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of the dispute be- 
tween The Paton Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and em- 
ployees members of Local 101, United 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee 


(CCL) 


‘To THr HoNOovURABLE 
Tue MINISTER oF LABOUR, 
OrTaAwA, ONTARIO. 
Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which was appointed by you to enquire 
into the above mentioned dispute has the 
honour to report and recommend, as follows:— 

The first session of the Board was held 
in Montreal, Que., on Friday, October 22, and 
subsequent sessions were held on Saturday, 
October 23, and Saturday, October 30. 

The employees were represented by: 

Messrs. Arthur Williams, M.L.A. of Oshawa, 
and G. H. Boisvert, of Sherbrooke, Que. 

And the Paton Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was represented by :— 

Messrs. F. R. Daniels and Anderson. 


On the 13th of July, 1943, Local 101 Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee had filed an 
application for the appointment of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. The nature 
and the cause of the dispute were the fact 
that the Company refused to deal with the 
union’s representatives before being satisfied 
that the union represented the majority of the 
plant employees. 


On the 26th of July Mr. J. W. Booth, man- 
aging director of the Company, advised Local 
101 as follows:— 

“The Paton Company agrees to recognize 
the Union as the bargaining agent of its em- 
ployees and will undertake to open negotia- 
tions for an agreement within 3 days after, 
or July 29, 1948.” 

The 22nd of October, Messrs. Williams and 
Daniels had a conference to discuss the details 
of the contract but the final outcome was that 
the Company took the stand that it would 
not discuss and sign any agreement until the 
different -War Labour Boards had _ finally 
adjudicated on the wages rates. 

It was suggested by the employees that the 
contract be signed immediateely by the Com- 
pany, with the reserve’ that the final wages 
shown be inserted at a later date after the 
final decision of the Labour Boards, and the 
wages of the contract to be the wages which 
should prevail during the life of the agree- 
ment. 
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The employees were holding for an im- 
mediate signing of the contract and the Com- 
pany wanted to wait until after the decisions 
of the War Labour Boards. It was suggested 
by this Board and finally agreed by both 
parties that they would wait to discuss and 
negotiate a contract, until the final decision 
of the War Labour Boards, subject to the 
following conditions: 


First: The Company for ordinary matters and 
labour relations with its employees, agreed 
to negotiate with a committee consisting 
of its own employees and union repre- 
sentatives Williams and Boisvert, as a 
temporary modus vivendi pending the 
final consummation of a joint agreement 
between the Union (TWOC Local 101) 
and the Company, 


Second: The Company agree to meet the 
union representatives Williams and Bois- 
vert at an early date after the decision 
of the War Labour Boards has been 
made known with a view of concluding a 
union agreement. 


Third: The Board agree to reconvene to deal 
with any difficulty which might arise if 
asked to do so by either party. 


Fourth: The union undertakes to do its part 
to clear away any obstacle regarding wages 
and other demands by making an im- 
mediate application to the War Labour 
Board. 


It is to be hoped that no unnecessary de- 
lays will occur, and that both parties should 
soon be in a position to discuss and conclude 
an agreement which will cover all matters 
covering relations between the Company and 
its employees members of the union: 


The whole respectfully. submitted, 


(Sgd.) Alfred Savard, 
(Sgd.) Guy M. Desaulniers. 
Montreal, Que., 
October 30, 1943. 


Minority Report 
Montreal, 3rd November, 1943. 


Re: The Paton Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., and its Employees members 
of Local 101, United Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee (C.C.L) 


Tue Hon. HumpnHrey MItTcHELL, 
MInIister oF Lazour, 
OTTAWA, ONT. 
I refer to the majority report of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed by you _ herein, 
signed by the Chairman, The Honourable Mr. 
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Justice Savard and by Mr. Guy M. Desaul- 
niers, the representative of the SLE a 
and dated October 30, 19438. 


I very much regret the necessity, as the 
representative of the employer Company on 
‘the Board, of submitting a minority report 
which, however, I hereby do. 


With the general outline of the case and 
the proceedings before the Board as stated in 
the majority report, I am in agreement with 
the exception of the provisions of condition 
first appearing on page 2. 

In explanation, the Company did. agree to 
negotiate with a committee of its own em- 
ployees who are members of the Union, on 
problems or grievances arising within the 
plant, pending the execution of an agreement. 
The Company, however, did not agree and 
does not agree to discuss such matters with 
non-employees (Messrs. Williams and Bois- 
vert, paid union officials) until the matter 
of wages, etc., has first of all been disposed of 
by the appropriate War Labour Board. 
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At the last moment the representatives of 
the Union: pressed the Board to recommend 
such procedure. Instead of recommending the 
practice, however, the ‘majority report makes 
it appear as a condition to which the Com- 
pany agreed, which is emphatically not the 
case. The majority report errs in the fore- 
going regard, and the undersigned is confident 
that his contention will be sustained on your 
referring the matter to the Chairman of the 
Board. 

It is considered, moreover, that, in view of 
the recognition of the Union by the Company 
and the opportunity thereby given to the 
Union of bringing the matter of wages before 
the Labour Board for adjustment (which 
might have been done last July) such matters 
as discussions with non-employees could very 
well wait a while longer, with the prestige 
of no official of the Union becoming impaired. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, 
Collingwood, Ontario, and its Employees 


On November 8, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation ‘established to deal 
with a dispute between Collingwood Ship- 
yards, Limited, Collingwood, Ontario, and: its 
employees, members of Local No. 4, Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of Canada (L.G. Oct., 1948, p. 1357). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Jan M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, Ontario, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Messrs. L. A. Forsyth, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., and Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ontario, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Drummond Wren, em- 
ployees’ representative on the Board. Mr. L. 
A. Forsyth, K.C., submitted a minority report, 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Collingwood Ship- 
yards Limited, Collingwood, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 4, Industrial 

Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of Canada. 


To Tur HonourABLe 

HumpHrey MircHeiy, M-P., 

Minister or Lagour, 
Ortawa, ONT. 

Siri—s 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to deal with the above dis- 
pute, has now the honour to submit its report. 

The complaint of the applicants was: “Re- 
fusal on the part of the Company to meet 
a Committee from the Union to negotiate a 
Union contract covering working conditions, 
including Union recognition.” The answer of 
the employer to this complaint was that there 
was an existing agreement with the employees. 

It appears that in 1940 a Board of Con- 
ciliation was appointed upon the application 
of a Local of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, and several other Unions, all of 
which were affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labour. The report of the Board is 
published: in the October, 1940, number of the 
Lasour Gazette. As a result of the report an 
agreement was signed with the applicant 
Unions. It should be noted, however, that the 
Board did not find that these Unions repre- 
sented a majority of the employees. The 
agreement signed was between the Colling- 
wood Shipyards, Limited, and its employees, 
and was signed by the Union representatives 
on behalf of the employees. 
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The agreement referred to provided that it 
should continue to be in force until Novem- 
ber 30, 1941, and for each succeeding period 
of one year, ending’ November -30, unless 
notice terminating the agreement be given by 


either party. Notice of termination was given . 


by some of the Unions in the Autumn of 
1941, and negotiations were commenced to 
settle terms of renewal. At this time the 
Unions claimed that they represented 90 per 
cent of the employees. However, to ensure 
that all parties were represented the employer 
permitted some employees apart from the 
AF of L Unions to be present at the nego- 
tiations. Discussions continued until January 
6, 1942, by which time the terms of a draft 
agreement had been settled. These terms are 
in the opinion of the Board rather sketchy; 
there were two parts to the draft, one relating 
to working conditions, and the other to wages. 
It was of course necessary that the provisions 
relating to wages should be approved by the 
proper authorities. Such approval however has 
never been obtained. The employees refused 
to consummate the agreement until such 
approval might be obtained; the agreement, 
therefore, was never signed. It is also clear 
from the evidence before: the Board that its 
provisions were never actually implemented. 
On enquiring from the employer if the griev- 
ance procedure, etc., and other terms of the 
agreement were operating, he said that such 
operation had been “sabotaged” by the pre- 
sent applicants. Whatever may be the facts 
as to this, the Board is of the opinion that it 
is impossible for it to find there is an agree- 
ment in force at the plant at present, 

In view of the foregoing, the Board is at 
a loss without further evidence to make any 
recommendation as to the proper bargaining 
agency for the employees, It is claimed 
by the applicant Union that they have as 
paid up members over 75 per cent of the 
employees, and they say that they doubt if 
the Craft Unions have any appreciable mem- 
bership. They have agreed to abide by the 
result of a representation vote, and have un- 
dertaken to retire from the plant if they do 
not obtain a substantial majority. 

The Company’s reason throughout for its 
refusal to agree to a vote has been that they 
were bound by the existing agreement. For 
the reasons indicated, the Board is of opinion 
that there is no such agreement, and therefore 
recommend that a representation vote should 
take place, at which the employees may have 
an opportunity to signify whether they wish 
to be represented by the applicants or not. 
It is hoped in view of our findings in regard 
to the agreement that the Company may 
agree to the desirability of holding such a 
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vote to clear up the present troublesome situ- 
ation. If, however, a vote is not agreed to 


_by the Company, the Board has no further 


recommendations to offer. It does suggest, 
however, if a vote takes place, that 1t would 
be advisable to reassemble the Board to make 
recommendations upon the result of such a 
vote. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 27th day of October, 
1943. 
(Sgd.) Ian M. Macdonell, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Drummond Wren, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Minority Report 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Collingwood Shipyards 
Limited, Collingwood, and its employees, 
members of Local 4, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada. 


To Tur HonovuraBLe 

MINISTER OF LABOUR, 

Orrawa, CANADA. 
Sir:— 

The undersigned member of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established in 
respect of the above dispute pursuant to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act reports 
as follows, — ; 

After hearings of the Board held in the 
City of Toronto, at which all the interested 
parties were given an opportunity to present 
their submissions, it appeared that the so- 
called dispute arose from the refusal of the 
employer to meet with representatives of 
Local No. 4 of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers for the purpose of 
negotiating a collective agreement with its 
employees, and like refusal by the employer 
to recognize the said Union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency of the employees. 

It is with great regret that I find myself 
compelled to disagree in the result with the 
conclusions of the Chairman of this Board and 
my colleague, Mr. Wren. Their wide experi- 
ence in matters of this kind I fully appreciate, 
and their attitude during the hearings and at 
our discussions was one evidencing a keen 
desire to reach a fair, impartial and satisfac- 
tory solution of the dispute. 

There appears to be little difference between 
the parties to the dispute as to the facts. 

Perhaps the history of labour relations at 
the plant during the past three years affords 
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a point of departure from which one can em- 
bark upon a study of present conditions as 
disclosed at the hearings of the Board. 

In 1940 the question of Union recognition 
and the exclusive of a collective agreement at 
Collingwood Shipyards Limited had resulted 
in the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. The present applicant 
Union was not, however, interested in or a 
party to the proceedings before that Board, 
which had been set up upon the application of 
various craft unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Following upon the report of that Board in 
October 1940, a collective agreement was con- 
cluded between the employing company and 
its employees which agreement was signed by 
the craft unions, to which I have referred, on 
behalf of their membership and had been 
negotiated by representative employees of the 
Company assisted by the National or Regional 
Officers of these unions. 

This agreement was, by its terms, to remain 
in force until November 30, 1941, and there- 
after from year to year unless terminated 
pursuant to the provisions of the agreement 
on that behalf. 

In due time notice was given to the em- 
. ployer by certain of the Unions signatory to 
the agreement that they wished to re-open or 
abrogate this agreement and enter upon 
negotiations for another. 

Some point was made before us by a repre- 
sentative of one of the craft unions that his 
organization had never given notice of ter- 
mination and had signed no new agreement 
and that therefore the agreement was still 
in force as between his union and the em- 
ployer. In the view that I take of the whole 
case, I cannot give the effect to this contention. 

Negotiations for a new contract were en- 
tered upon and at meetings held on the 6th 
and 7th of January, 1942, agreement was 
reached between those participating in these 
negotiations upon all matters in issue save 
that of rates of wages. Upon this subject, 
which was then the subject of official enquiry 
and still awaits decision by the National War 
Labour Board, it is obvious that the parties 
could make no binding agreement. 

The employees were represented in the 
negotiations last referred to by individuals 
selected by themselves and had the benefit 
of the assistance and advice of officers of 
their Unions, notably Mr. W. J. Coyle, Inter- 
national Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers, Welders and Helpers of America. Mr. 
Wolvin, President of the employing Company, 
says of that Union that, from a jurisdictional 
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Viewpoint, it represents “much the larger por- 
tion of our employee classifications”. 

Both Mr. Wolvin and Mr. Coyle appeared 
before the Board and both agreed that during 
the negotiations of January, 1942, Mr. Coyle 
acted as the chief spokesman for the em- 
ployees although there were others present 
representing them. 

The matters agreed upon were reduced to 
writing and the draft agreement was initialled 
by Messrs. Coyle and Wolvin. Minutes of a 
meeting of employees at which the items of 
the agreement were discussed and approved 
were produced before us. 

The agreement was not signed and has not 
since been signed and we are informed by Mr. 
Wolvin, Mr. Coyle and representatives of 
other craft unions who were interested and 
were present at the negotiations that the sole 
reason for the failure to execute it formally 
was the desire first to have the new wage 
scales incorporated in it. 


It was contended on behalf of the Company 
and of those unions which had signed the 
previous agreement that this later agreement 
was in force and should be recognized by the 
Board, although, as Mr. Wolvin admitted in 
answer to the Chairman, the machinery created 
by it is not now functioning due, as Mr. 
Wolvin explained, to “sabotage” of the agree- 
ment by the applicant Union. 

The question which naturally arises is— 
was there an agreement in existence under the 
circumstances which I have narrated above. 
In my opinion there was a valid agreement 
consummated by persons duly authorized to 
represent the-parties. I cannot accept the 
suggestion that it is a prerequisite to the 
validity and effectiveness of an agreement that 
it be in writing and signed in a formal way by 
the parties to it unless some provision of law 
exists which imposes such a condition. - I 
know of no such provision relative to collec- 
tive labour agreements. 

It is now alleged that since that agreement 
was reached the employees have changed their 
Union allegiance and that they now desire to 
be represented by the applicant Union. It is 
suggested by Mr. Coyle and those who sup- 
port his trade union group that advantage 
has been taken by the applicants of the dis- 
content caused by the failure of the National 
War Labour Board to settle the wage ques- 
tion and that by promises to remedy that 
situation the seduction of the employees has 
been accomplished. 

After the conclusion of this agreement the 
International Unions, through Mr. Coyle and 
others, continued to press the claims of their 
members on the wage question, as they had 
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done before. In the meantime, however, but 
some six months after the agreement had been 
reached, the applicant Union entered the 
labour field at Collingwood and between July 
of 1942 and May of 1943 had reached a stage 
of organization which they claim enabled 
them to assert their right to represent the em- 
ployees. Before this Board the statement was 
made that 75 per cent of the employees are 
now adherents of this Union. 

I am of the opinion that the so-called dis- 
pute is what is known in trade union par- 
lance as a “jurisdictional dispute”, and is in 
reality a dispute between trade unions and: not 
between employer and employee. 

Believing, as I do, that there still exists a 
valid agreement between Collingwood Ship- 
yards Limited and its employees made in con- 
formity with the principles laid down in P.C. 
2685 and in no way conflicting with either the 
letter or the spirit of any enactment or auth- 
oritative decree affecting labour relations, it 
follows that the outcome of any vote which 
might now be taken would not and could 
not alter the intrinsic aspects of my con- 
clusion; and J, therefore, cannot agree with 
my colleagues that the taking of a repre- 
sentation vote will aid in the solution of the 
difficulty. 

I might add that I have no opinion to 
express as to the relative merits of the rival 
unions involved in the controversy, nor do I 
think that the methods followed by the appli- 
cant in this case are altogether foreign to the 
philosophy of those whom it seeks to dis- 
place. 

I do feel strongly, however, that in many 
instances, of which this appears to be one, the 
welfare of the workmen takes second place 
to the desire of the leaders of the organiza- 
tion to extend its influence and enhance its 
prestige. - 

I also feel that when representatives of em- 
ployees, duly chosen by them, have in a 
bona fide exercise of their mandate concluded 
collective bargains with their employers, the 
best interest of all concerned will be served 
by requiring that those bargains be honoured 
and respected regardless of intervening changes 
of Union adherence or affiliation. 

Mr. Wolvin very definitely asserted his pre- 
ference for dealing with the Company’s em- 
ployees rather than with trade Unions as such, 
but in practice it appears that the employees 
in their collective bargaining with the com- 
pany avail themselves of the assistance and 
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advice of their trade union officials, who at- 
tend at the meetings when negotiations take 
place, and take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings; resultant agreements are signed by 
the trade unions on behalf of their members. 
This course appears to me to accord with the 
principles of P.C. 2685 and, as against the 
practice of recognizing a sole or exclusive bar- 
gaining agency, to have the advantage of en- 
suring that all shades of opinion in the plant 
can be properly represented on such occasions. 


It was made quite clear that the employing 
company was prepared to accord to the appli- 
cant union the same measure of recognition 
as has been enjoyed by the AF of L or craft 
Unions since October, 1940, which, of course, 
means that the applicant Union would be 
admitted to sign the collective agreement on 
behalf of its members,, and would in due 
course reflect the strength of its membership 
in the representation elected by the employ- 
ees to co-operate with the management in the 
administration of the agreement. 

Such arrangements are to my mind much 
more truly democratic than a policy of aggres- 
sive exclusion of all philosophies but one, and: 
in accepting such a status as was conceded by 
the Company the applicant Union would dis- 
play genuine concern for the preservation of 
harmony in the plant, with no sacrifice of its 
opportunity to promote and defend the. wel- 
fare of its members. 


In the face of my conclusions as to the 
existence of the agreement, it is impossible 
for me to recommend that the status of the 
applicant Union be enlarged beyond that en- 
joyed by the other Unions who participated 
in the negotiations which led up to it, nor 
can I agree that an interim change in the 
Union allegiance can be availed of to de- 
stroy the agreement before the expiry of its 
term. 

I believe that the proposals made by Mr. 
Wolvin are fair and reasonable ones and cal- 
culated, if accepted and loyally adhered to by 
the applicant and the other Unions in the 
plant, to operate satisfactorily in the interest 
of all parties: concerned. I therefore recom- 
mend their acceptance as the best and most 
expeditious method of settling this dispute. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) L. A. Forsyth. 


Montreal, Que. 
November 8, 1943. 
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Report. of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited (General Machine Shop and Merchant Branches), 
Montreal, Quebec, and its Employees 


On November 3, the Minister of Labour 
recelved the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Limited (General Machine Shop and 
Merchant Branches), Montreal, Quebec, and 
its employees, members of Local 102, United 
Textile Workers of America. 

The personnel of the Board was as fol- 
lows: His Honour Justice Alfred Savard, 
Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of Messrs. Walter A. 
Merrill, K.C., and Paul Fournier, both of 
Montreal, Quebec, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paul Fournier, employees’ 
representative. Mr. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., 
submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of the dispute be- 
tween: The Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited (General Machine Shop and 
Merchants Branch), Montreal, P.Q. and: 
Employees, Members of the United Tex- 
tule Workers of America. 


To the HonoursasLe the MINISTER or LaAzBour, 
OrTrTawA, ONTARIO. 


Smr—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation which was appoainted by you to en- 
quire into the above mentioned dispute has 
the honour to report and recommend, as 
follows :— 

The first session of the Board was held at 
the Court House at Montreal, Quebec, on 
Saturday, October 2nd, and _ subsequent 
sessions were held on Monday, October 4, 
and on October 22. 


The employees were represented by :— 

Mr. R. Kent Rowley. 

And the Dominion Textile Company, Lim- 
ited, was represented by :— 

Messrs. F. R. Daniels and Bertrand Bois- 
sonneault. - . 


In the brief submitted by the employees it 
was requested that the Board adjudicate on 
the following points:— 


(a) The recognition of the United Textile 
Workers of America as the sole bargaining 
agent between the Company and its employees, 
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in the handling of their relations and grievances 
with the Dominion Textile Company; 

(b) Acceptance of the company, subject to 
the approval of the National War Labour 
Board, of the following:— 


1. Payment of a cost-of-living bonus of $4.25 
a week; 


2. Payment for holiday of one week for all 
employees in service for a year or more, and 
of two full weeks for all employees in service 
for five years or more; 


3..General increase of wages of ten cents 
an hour for all employees. 


The brief also requested that the decision 
of this Board should apply to all mills of the 
Dominion Textile Company in Montreal, that 
is, to the employees of the General Machine 
Shop, Merchants Mill, Mount Royal, Colonial 
and Hochelaga. 

The company took the stand that they did 
not consider that Mr. Rowley, as _ labour 
organizer, should be allowed to make use of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
compel acceptance of his union as the sole 
negotiating agent for all its employees, unless 
he could legally establish his right in that 
respect by proving that this union contained 
in its membership a majority of the employees. 
The company, however, stated that if this was 
satisfactorily established, it would be prepared 
to meet and negotiate with representatives 
of the union. 

The company further submits that while it 
is not opposed to unions, it is opposed to one 
or two individuals, especially when such per- 
sons are in no way connected with the com- 
pany nor even with the textile industry, en- 


.deavouring to make a living through foisting 


their self-created unions upon the company 
when their membership is practically nil. 

This summarizes the requests and conten- 
tions of the respective parties. 

Under the provisions of P.C. 5963, the ques- 
tion of basic wage rates, wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, and paid holidays, should be dealt with 
only by the appropriate War Labour Board. 
The employing company involved in this 
dispute falls within the category of regional 
employer, as defined by the National War 
Labour Board. Therefore, the present Board 
cannot consider any question affecting basic 
wage rates, wartime cost-of-living bonus and 
paid holidays. The findings of the present 
Board will only apply to the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company (General Machine 
Shop and Merchants Mill), as the application 
and the order of the Minister of Labour 
only apply to the Dominion Textile, Com- 
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pany, Limited, at the General Machine Shop 
and Merchants Branch. 

It follows therefore that the only point 
left for adjudication by the present Board is 
as to whether the United Textile Workers of 
America should be accepted as the bargaining 
agent of the employees with the company. 

The United Textile Workers of America, 
affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, began organizing a local in the Fall 
of 1942; and in May, 19438, letters patent 
were issued by the Head Office of the Ameri- 
can I*ederation of Labor constituting Local 
102 for the purpose of looking after the in- 
terest of the employees of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Company who were members of the-local 
in their dealings with the company. 

The mode of initiation of employees in the 
United Textile Workers of America was as 
follows: 

Application for admission was signed by 
each candidate for membership, who, upon 
such application, paid an initiation fee of 
$2 and stated that he wished the United 
Textile Workers of America to represent 
him in all matters relative to employer and 
employee as to wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Previous to the issuing of the letters patent 
the cards and fees paid were kept in the 
head office of the United Textile Workers 
of America in Montreal. After the letters 
patent constituting Local 102 were issued, the 
funds were kept by the officers of the local; 
and the cards of the members previously 
admitted, together with the cards of further 
applicants for membership, were kept by the 
treasurer. 

Up to the present time the local has neither 
books nor ledger showing the exact number 
of members in good standing; their only way 
of ascertaining such information is by refer- 
ence to the cards. 

A copy of the constitution was filed. It is 

provided therein that a member, upon join- 
ing the union and paying the initiation fee, 
remains in good standing until struck off the 
list by the officers for nonpayment of dues 
or other reasons. 
' The fact that a member is in arrears does 
not thereby automatically entail suspension; 
such suspension has to be decided by the 
officers of the union and the officers may use 
their discretion. It was stated that during 
the organization period, officers will not insist 
upon, not enforce the payment of monthly 
dues. 

In May, 1948, and up to the end of June, 
1943, representatives of the United Textile 
Workers of America entered into negotiations 
with the company seeking to have their 
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union recognized as bargaining agent for the 
employees; but such negotiations were unsuc- 
cessful. 

On June 25th the United Textile Workers 
of America filed an application with the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
to arbitrate between the employers and em- 
ployees; the main grievance being the refusal 
of the company to meet representatives of 
the union for the purpose of making an agree- 
ment covering wages, hours and working 
conditions. 

On June 19th the company sent Mr. Kent 
Rowley, Canadian representative of the 
United Textile Workers of America, the 
following letter: 


“We must advise you that before we 
consider any dealings with your Union, 
must first present us with an audited 
sworn statement showing the number of our 
employees who have been members of your 
Union for the past three months, and for whom 
there has been no waiving of dues or initia- 
tion fees.” 


On June 25th, Mr. Rowley replied: 

“We would draw to your attention that it . 
was only after June Ist, not before, that we 
forwarded to you a communication stating that 
we represent a clear majority of the employees 
of the General Machine Shop and Merchants 
Branch, and, therefore, desire to open nego- 
tiations. We are rather perplexed, therefore, 
by your reference to employees who have been 
members of our Union for the past three 
months. We may say, however, that at no 
time has our Organization waived dues or 
initiation fees requirements, and when we 
speak of a clear majority of employees in the 
Union, we are naturally referring only to 
members in good financial standing. 

“Your proposal that we submit an audited 
and sworn statement of our membership is 
inadequate, in view of the fact that nowhere 
do you state that upon submission of such 
statement you are prepared to negotiate with 
our Union, and further, because such pro- 
cedure is not to our knowledge recognized by 
the Department of Labour. In other words, 
you do not commit yourselves to accept its 
results ag binding. ‘ 

“There is, however, a procedure which is 
recognized by the Department of Labour, that 
is, the holding of the representation vote. We, 
therefore, propose officially to you, that a 
representation vote administered by Officials 
of the Federal Department of Labour, be held 
in order to determine the bargaining agency 
for the employees.” 

And further on in the letter Mr. Rowley 
adds :— 

“We shall be fully prepared to give adequate 
proof before an Enquiry Commissioner 
appointed by the Department of Labour that 
we represent a majority of the employees 
concerned.” 

On June 28th a telegram was sent to the 
Company by Mr. Clovis Blache, Secretary of 
Local 102, . United Textile Workers of 
America, reading :— 


will 
you 
and 
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“Executive appointed Standing Committee 
to meet Company for purpose discussing em- 
ployees representation. Propose meeting 
Friday latest as situation urgent. Hmployees 
vote strike authority to executive, but feel 
meeting with Company can clear up situation.” 


On the 29th the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Limited, replied as follows:— 


“Your telegram of June 28th and your letter 
of June 25th, together with your application 
for establishment of Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, dated June 25th, reached us 
concurrently today. We will, therefore, pre- 
pare and transmit our reply to the Registrar 
and send you a copy in accordance with Sec. 20 
of the Act.” 


This reply was sent to Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations and Regis- 
trar, Department of Labour, Ottawa, on 
June 30th. It reads as follows:— 


“We have declined the invitation of Local 
102 U.T.W.A. to enter into negotiations with 
them as representing our employees, for reasons 
which appear to us to be sound iand proper, 
as follows:— 

(1) We have no ground for believing that 
the U.T.W.A. has a bona fide membership of 
substantial proportions amongst our employees 
as a whole in the two units included in their 
application. 

(2) We have no faith in the integrity of 
the persons who have been active in the 
organization activities of the two units con- 
cerned. 

(3) We know that such membership as has 
been obtained has been built up on false 


statements and fantastical promises by the 
organization. fe 
(4) We can see no element of stability, 


responsibility or equitability in any agreement 
which is evolved from negotiations with these 
factions. ; 

Under the circumstances we do not consider 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation will serve any beneficial 
purpose.” 


On July Ist copy of the reply to Mr. 
Maclean was forwarded to Mr. Blache, Secre- 
tary of Local 102 U.T.W.A. | 

On July 17th Mr. Rowley wrote Mr. 
Maclean, as follows:— 


“Our delegation appeared before the Enquiry 
Commissioner July 15th quite prepared to 
conclude as speedily as possible, and, therefore, 
offered amicable negotiations with the Com- 
pany. The Company claimed that they were 
not satisfied that the Union represented a 
majority of the employees. We, therefore, 
stated that, though in principle we insisted 
that we have every right to the vote, for 
purposes of satisfying all. parties, we would 
agree to produce our signed original sapplica- 
tion cards to the Commissioner for proof of 
our majority. The Company asked for a delay 
in the proceedings, and the enquiry was 
adjourned to the following day. On July 16th 
we appeared with all the mecessary evidence 
and submitted same to the Commissioner. The 
Company raised countless objections, but prin- 
cipally inisted that the cards be checked 
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against the Company’s payroll. We then asked 
that the Company give us the guarantee that, 
in the event that such a check should prove 
that the Union represents the majority of 
the members, the Company would recognize 
us as bargaining agency for the employees. 
We specifically went out of our way to make 
clear that by this we did not imply that the 
Company would have to accept the conditions 
of our proposed agreement. However, ‘the 
Company would give us no such guarantee. 
Under, such circumstances,’ we asked of the 
Commissioner to recommend the setting up of 
a Board of Conciliation. 

To our astonishment the Company challenged 
the Commissioner’s right to make any such 
recommendation, even if he was satisfied that 
we had represented the majority, on some 
abstruse legal technicality. When the Com- 
missioner. insisted that he would make his 
report, both the Commissioner and the under- 
signed were threatened with Court proceed- 
ings, and the Company’s Counsel, Collins, 
specifically menaced the undersigned that if 
he persisted in his stand, he would be faced 
with the treatment of the Marconi Company 
towards its employees. 

We believe that the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany is definitely challenging the authority of 
the Department of Labour. Our Union has 
earefully followed proper procedure and respect 
the recommendations of the Government. We 
feel most strongly that your Department must 
act with energy and decision towards such 
companies as this. 

We would therefore urge that you take steps 
to establish immediately a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to look into this case 
so that a decision may be rendered at the 
earliest possible date.” 


On July 21st Mr. Rowley wrote Mr. F. R. 


Daniels, manager of the Merchants Mill, as 
follows:— 

“We are willing to submit our original appli- 
cation cards to be checked against the payroll 
of the Company vas of the date of application 
for a Board of Conciliation, provided that, 

(a) Should such an examination prove that 
a majority of the employees of the General 
Machine Shop and Merchants Mill are mem- 
bers of the Union, the Company will imme- 
diately agree to recognize the Union as the 
bargaining agency for the employees of these 
two plants for a period of at least one year. 

(b) The Company will within one week 
after such proof is afforded open_ negotiations 
with the representatives of the Union with a 
view towards the conclusion of the collective 
agreement on wages, hours and working days. 

It is clearly understood that the recognition 
of the Union as bargaining agency does not 
imply acceptance of the wage and other con- 
ditions proposed in the contract submitted to 
the Company, but it does imply that negotia- 
tions will take place between the Company and 
the Unions on these proposals. If in the course 
of negotiations it is impossible to reach an 
agreement on wages, same will be referred to 
an impartial arbitration board, such as the 
National Wartime Board for decision. In the 
Interval, the Union would continue to speak 
on behalf’ of the employees and would officially 
be recognized as their representative.” 


The firm of Coulter & Coulter, Chartered 
Accountants, was named by Mr. Bernard Rose, 
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K.C., to count the membership cards of the 
employees of Local 102, and compare them 
with the payroll of the Company. ‘Their 
report was that 637 names appearing on these 
cards appeared on the payroll of the Company. 
The total number of employees was 1,030. 

On August 9th Mr. Rowley wrote the 
Dominion Textile Company, as follows:— 


“It has now been definitely established even 
by the procedure which you yourselves pro- 
posed, that our Union represents a clear 
majority of the employees in the Merchants 
Branch and General Machine Shop. The Com- 
pany stated before the Enquiry Commissioner 
that, should such a majority be proven, negoti- 
ations would be instituted without delay. 

We, therefore, propose to you that a date 
be set within a delay of a week for the open- 
ing of negotiations. We, at the same time, 
draw your attention to the fact that some 
period of time has elapsed since we first pro- 
posed negotiations, and that in the interval 
developments have taken place that have been 
profoundly disturbing to our members, such 
as negotiations with an organization that does 
not by any means represent the workers in 
your mill. 


On this and other accounts we must point 


out to you that should negotiations not be 
opened by the 18th of this month between our 
Union and your Company, the. question shall 
be referred to a general meeting of our boards 
in Montreal for their action. 

At the same time, our conference resolved 
to request that a meeting be held between the 
management of the Company and the General 
Committee elected to represent all six mills 
in the Montreal area for the purpose of dis- 
cussing problems common to all the mills”. 


On August 11th the Company replied, as 
follows :— 


“We have had recent word from Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Enquiry Commissioner, that his 
auditor, having compared your membership 
cards with the payroll of our Merchants Branch 
and of our General Machine Shop, purports 
to find that ‘sufficient names are shown on the 
cards, which are also to be found on the pay- 
rolls, to constitute a bare majority ‘of the total 
number of names on the payrolls. Based on 
this evidence we are prepared to give consid- 
eration to any representations which you may 
care to make on behalf of our employees in 
Mebane Branch and in the General Machine 

op. ° 

“We will not participate in any such meetings 
as suggested in the sixth paragraph of your 
letter. An attempt on your part to go beyond 
the limits of Merchants Branch and Genera] 
Machine Shop in any negotiations entered into 
with us on the basis of the Enquiry Commis- 
sioner’s findings will lead to a suspension of 
such negotiations and you should be governed 
accordingly.” ; 


On August 3rd Mr. Rowley replied, as fol- 
lows :— 

“We gather from the substance of your letter 
that your Company will open negotiations with 
our Union. At a special meeting of our Execu- 
tive Board held last night, a Negotiating Com- 
mittee was duly appointed for the Merchants 
Branch and General Machine Shop. It was 
also decided to propose that negotiations should 
open next Wednesday, August 18th, at 10 a.m. 
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This should give adequate time to the Com- 
pany to make any arrangements required. Will 
you kindly contact our office by Monday so 
that we may advise our Committee of the exact 
place of our meeting.” 


On August 16th Mr. Rowley wrote the Com- 
pany as follows:— 

“The following are the main points for our 
discussions:— 


(1) Recognition of the U.T.W.A. as bar- 
gaining agent, same to include grievance and 


machinery. 


(2) Vacations with pay. 

of Cost of living bonus. 

4) Wage adjustment. 

(5) Hours of work and overtime. 

(6) Production problems, 

Kindly notify us of the exact time for the 
opening of negotiations.” 


On August 25th the Company sent the fol- 
lowing message to Mr. Rowley :— 


“In order that there be no misunderstanding 
concerning points adopted this morning, please 
take note of the following:— 

(1) This Company will oppose before the 
Regional War Labour Board any demands 
made by your Union for increased wages, addi- 
tional vacations with pay, or increased cost of 
living’ bonus. 

(2) This Company will grant your Union 
exclusive bargaining rights on behalf of the 
employees of Merchants Mills and General 
Machine Shop, provided proposed contract is 
satisfactory in all other respects, including 
points concerning wages and cost of living 
bonus, as detailed above.” 


On August 28th Mr. Rowley replied to this 
telegram, as follows:— 


“We are in receipt of your telegram of the 
25th, in which you state the Company will 
oppose all proposals for increased wages, cost 
of living bonus, or full week’s vacation with 
pay. In it you also state that you are willing 
to accord exclusive bargaining rights to our 
Union in the plants concerned. 

May we say that the report of the results 
of our negotiations to date was presented ‘by 
the Negotiating Committee to the Executive 
Board of our St. Henri Local Union. We also 
reported upon the final proposals which we 
shall list here, made with the approval of our 
Boards: 

(1) Reeognition of Union as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent; 

(2) Acceptance of the Company’s proposal 
on vaeations for this year, provided that it is 
definitely accepted in the contract that a full 
week’s vacation be given for next year; 

(3) The full cost of living bonus of $4.25 
per week; 

(4) A general increase of five cents per 
hour for all employees, and another five cents 
per hour to all employees with the proviso 
that this latter is to be paid only to those who 
do not miss time over their two weeks pay 
period unless with valid cause. 

It was the feeling of the Executive Board 
that, failing an agreement with the Company 


on the basis of these proposals strike action 


would be undertaken. A report upon negotia- 
tions was also made to a general meeting of 
the employees of the six plants of the Com- 
pany in Montreal. The Company reported 
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that it felt itself unable to sign an agreement 
unless wage alterations were included. This 
position was very strongly supported by the 
meeting. Subsequently, two motions were 
adopted, the gist of all which was that it 
was the opinion of the meeting that failing an 
agreement on these points above, no employee 
of the Company’s mills in Montreal would 
work after September llth, 1943, until such 
agreement was concluded. 

We regret exceedingly to be required to 
report that such action was undertaken because 
it appears to us that the points at issue are 
such that agreement can be found with good 
will on both sides. However, a blank refusal 
on the Company’s part to even consider wage 
improvements leaves the employees with very 
little choice. 

We trust sincerely that you have not been 
misled iby false reports with respect to the 
decisions taken, as one might judge from the 
statement accredited to the Company in the 
press. For any one who attended the meeting 
held August 25th and listened to the unanimous 
and enthusiastic call for a cessation of work 
eould not doubt that it was a real expression 
of a determination to employ all measures 
‘necessary to right the injustices presently 
prevailing.” 


On the 30th of August Mr. Daniels replied, 
as follows:— 


“The only portion calling for any comment 
on our part is the third paragraph on page 2 
of your letter. Since we have already told you 
definitely that we are neither prepared nor in 
a position to discuss wage increases or increases 
in present cost of living bonus with the 
Negotiating Committee which you have set 
up, purporting to represent the employees of 
our Merchants Mill and General Machine Shep, 
no good purpose can be served by a further 
meeting with that group. 

We notified you in our letter of the 11th 
of August, 1943, that any attempt on your 
part to exploit the negotiations between the 
Negotiating Committee at Merchants Branch 
and the Company for the purpose of involving 
our other mills in the Montreal area, would 
lead to a breakdown in negotiations. It is only 
too evident from your letter of the 28th of 
August, and your actions since the 11th of 
August, that you have ignored that condition, 
and it would appear that you are doing your 
utmost to mislead some of our employees in 
the district into an illegal strike.” 


The foregoing summarizes the negotiations 
that took place between the Company and 
Mr. Rowley. They were broken off in Sep- 
tember and on the tenth of that month the 
appointment of the present Board was 
authorized by the Minister of Labour. 

At the hearing, the representatives of the 
employees agreed to restrict their demands 
to the recognition of the United Textile 
Workers of America as bargaining agent 
between the Company and its employees. 
Consequently, the question of wages, pay- 
ment for holidays and cost of living bonus 
would be reserved for adjudication by the 
different War Labour Boards appointed to 
deal with such matters. 
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In its brief, dealing with the question of 
the recognition of the Union, the Company 
states :— 


“The policy of the Company is to dliscuss 
matters relating to its employees with any 
suitable and responsible organization which 
the employees, in a clear-cut majority of their 
members elect to join as bona fide members. 
The Company is and always has been prepared 
to discuss matters relating to their employees, 
and to negotiate with any labour union which 
represents in its bona fide membership the 
majority of its employees. 

The difficulty is that there has never been 
established to our satisfaction that Mr. Rowley 
and Miss Parent represented our employees,. 
although they have claimed on many occasions 
that they do so—they claim that Local 102, 
which is a union of their own creation, repre- 
sents the majority of our employees in the 
Merchants Mill and the General Machine Shop. 
And further on the Company states:— 

“The Company has not any information as 
to the membership of the Union of Mr. Rowley 
and Miss Parent. All the Company requires 
is legal proof of their claim that their Union 
contains in its body by membership a majority 
of the employees of our Company in our 
Merchants Mill and in our General Machine 
Shop. It is stated that when the Board of 
Conciliation was first applied for, Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., was appointed-a Commissioner to 
examine the claims of Mr. Rowley and Miss 
Parent. . According to the Company the only 
way to establish the membership of Mr. 
Rowley’s Union was to examine the books of 
the Union and to find out the membership 
from these books. Both Mr. Rowley and Miss 
Parent flatly and categorically refused to 
permit the examination of the books, but 
instead produced a number of application 
cards which they claimed were application 
cards signed by the employees for membership 
in their Union. It was pointed out at the 
time to Mr. Rose that application cards for 
membership meant nothing. An application 
to become a member in the Union does not 
constitute that applicant a member until the 
application is accepted and the amount re- 
quired to be paid has been paid. 

Tt is further stated that Mr. Rose refused 
to exercise the Board powers conferred upon 
him as a Commissioner and decided to take 
the iapplication cards upon their face value as 
positive, official and conclusive proof of the 
parties named therein ias ° being members in 
good standing of Mr. Rowley’s Union and that 
they were also employees of the Company. in 
the General Machine Shop and in the Mer- 
chants Mill. Finally, Mr. Rose directed that 
the names on the application cards be com- 
pared with the payrolls of the Company, and 
this checkup showed that 627 names con’ 
on the application cards were found 
to be on the payrolls of the General Machine 


and the 
Mr. Rowley asked that the company and — 
Union make a joint request under Wartime 
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Wages Control Order to increase wages, which 
the Company refused to accept.” 


The Company, however, stated that it was 
prepared to enter into an agreement with 
Mr. Rowley’s Union constituting such union 
as ‘bargaining agent, that such agreement 
would include the usual clauses contained in 
such documents agreed to by the parties but 
excluding all question as to wages. 

Mr. Rowley in his reply stated that such 
an agreement would be a mere scrap of 
paper, that it would mean nothing, and that 
it would not be acceptable to the members 
of his Union. 


That is a summary of the statements con- 
tained in the briefs submitted by the parties. 


On October 5, 1943, the National War 
Labour Board, Mr. Justice McTague presiding, 
heard an application of the United “Textile 
Workers of America, presented by Mr. Rowley, 
requesting a general increase of ten cents an 
hour in all the mills of the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, in Montreal, and in the 
mills of the Montreal Cotton Mills, Limited, 
at Valleyfield. 


The application was dismissed by the Board 
as it was not clearly shown that Mr. Rowley 
and his Union had been duly and legally named 
agents of the employees in these mills. How- 


ever, the Board stated that seeing that the . 


matter was presently under consideration by 
two conciliation boards in Montreal, it would 
reserve the right of the employees. to submit 
the matter again when the conciliation boards 
would have rendered their decision and made 
recommendations as to whether or not the 
United Textile Workers of America were the 
legal representatives of the two textile com- 
panies. 

It should be noted that there is only one 
really active Union at the mill, such Union 
being Local 102 of the United Textile Workers 
of America. 


At one time the National Catholic Syndicate 
acted for a group of the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company, Limited, but they 
seem, of late, to have suspended or limited the 
field of their activities; at any rate, they do 
not seem to be very active. 

Any union claiming to represent a group 
of employees must clearly show by other 
evidence than mere statements that they are 
entitled to represent such group of employees. 
Of course, in matters concerning labour dis- 
putes much latitude and discretion is allowed 
conciliation boards as regards to evidence sub- 
mitted and there is no doubt that such boards 
should not be as strict as a judicial court in 
that respect. Very frequently such cases are 
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handled by persons who are not familiar with 
the laws of evidence and with the procedure 
that should be followed. Very frequently they 
have not had the assistance of legal counsel 
in preparing their briefs. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon the members of Board that judg- 
ment should be exercised in considering as to 
whether or not the employees really desire to 
be represented by a particular trade union. 


In the present case, there are in the neigh- 
bourhood of one thousand employees at the 
mill. A check-up of the names on the applica- 
tion cards with the payrolls of the Company 
has established that six hundred and twenty- 
seven names appearing on the application cards 
were found to be on the payrolls of the Gen- 
eral Machine Shop and the Merchants Mill. 

Since the check-up was made some em- 
ployees may have left the Company and may 
have been replaced; but the check-up shows 
that a large number of the employees of the 
Company want to be represented by the United 
Textile Workers of America as their bargaining 
agent. 


It goes without saying that the organizers 
and officers of the Local should have sought to 
have had a proper system of bookkeeping and 
auditing set up and thereby showing at a 
glance the number of members in good stand- 
ing. 

It was stated by way of explanation for such 
lack of evidence that in a period of organiza- 
tion some things are left undone which would 
be attended to in due course. 

However, beyond anything that might be 
said on either side, there always remains the 
fact that the majority of the employees have 
manifested their desire to form a union and 
have their interests looked after by the United 
Textile Workers of America. . 

It was admitted by officials of the company, 
at the hearing, that if a vote were taken of the 
employees as a whole, a substantial majority 
would have stated that they were in favour of 
being represented by the United Textile 
Workers of America. , 

Such is undoubtedly the desire of the major- 
ity of the employees of*the company, and in 
itself satisfactory evidence that they are behind 
this application and its conclusions. It is true 
that the evidence submitted would not be 
sufficient, if the law respecting evidence was 
strictly enforced; but, as already stated, in all 
matters pertaining to labour and the study 
of problems arising in that connection Boards 
can exercise their discretion in appreciating 
and weighing the evidence. 


Ine this case the Board considers that if a 
vote were taken a substantial majority would 
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vote in favour of being represented by the 
union; and it may be added that on this par- 
ticular question the officials of the company 
are also of that opinion. 

Therefore, the present Board considers that 
it is in the best interest of all concerned that 
the desire and wish of the employees be 
approved and sanctioned and that the United 
Textile Workers of America be, accordingly, 
recognized as the bargaining agent. 

It is only fair to add that this arrangement 
will only avail if both parties put aside their 
past grievances and make a sincere and honest 
effort to co-operate in the making of a con- 
tract which will render their relations smoother 
and more peaceful. : 

It may also be pointed out that it would be 
in the best interests of the local and its mem- 
bers if the organizers and officers would im- 
mediately engage the services of qualified 
accountants to set their books in proper shape. 

It is recommended that the treasurer be 
bonded. This officer is in charge of large sums 
of money which he holds in trust for the 
employees and protection should be given 
them. Moreover, in the preparation of any 
memorandum, brief or demand, evidence in 
support of their contentions should always be 
presented. It must be understood that the 
Board will exact something more than a mere 
statement of the representatives of the Union. 

~The organizers and officers of the union 
should bear in mind that they must first and 
foremost look after the interests of those whom 
they represent rather than their own prestige 
or the prestige of their particular union. A 
great responsibility rests upon them inasmuch 
as from their actions very serious consequences 
may follow which will affect thousands of 
employees and the members of their families. 

They must be firm at times, but even then 
they should be reasonable, tactful, courteous 
and conciliating in all their relations with 
their employers. 

Trade unions have now become a business 
and should be run properly as a sound busi- 
ness should be, if the employees of a large 
industry are to derive the fullest benefit 
resulting from organized labour. 

On the other hand, the company should 
give a sympathetic hearing to any reason- 
able demand on the part of their employees; 
because, after all, they are partners, each 
contributing their share in the industry and 
in the making of profits. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


Montreal, Oct. 29, 1943. 


(Sgd.) Alfred Savard, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Paul Fournier. 
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Minority Report 


Re: Conciliation Board established in respect 
of disputes between Dominion Textile 
Company Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. (General 
Machine Shop and Merchants Branches), 
Employer, and Members of Local 102, 
United Textile Workers of America, Em- 
ployees. 


To THe Honovuras.e 
Humpnurey Mircuety, P.C., MP., 
MINISTER oF Lagour, 
Orrawa, ONT. 


The Board of Conciliation having been 
established by. the Minister of Labour, com- 
posed of The Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred 
Savard as Chairman, Mr. Paul Fournier, 
nominee of the Employees, and Mr. Walter 
A. Merrill, K.C., nominee of the Employer; 
two public sittings of the Board took place, 
after which the Board adjourned to deliberate. 

After a full discussion between the members 
of the Board of the submissions and argu- 
ments of the parties at the hearings, I find 
myself unable to agree with the majority of 
the Board for the following reasons. 

The principal question at issue was whether 
Local 102 of the Union had such a majority 
of members in good standing as to warrant ° 
its recognition as sole bargaining agent for 
the employees in the two plants. 

The Company’s representative, Mr. F. R. 

Daniels, took the position that the Company 
was and always had been prepared to discuss 
matters relating to their employees and to 
negotiate with any labour union which repre- 
sents in its bona fide membership the majority 
of its’ employees, and that the Union had 
not and could not establish, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Company or the Board, its clear 
right to represent the majority of the workers, 
by such means as would leave no reasonable 
doubt on the subject. 
* The Union, on the other hand, contended 
through its representative, Mr. R. Kent 
Rowley, that as a result of an investigation 
made by Mr. Bernard Rose, who had em- 
ployed the services of a chartered accountant, 
it had been established on a comparison of 
cards of application for membership in the 
Union with the pay-rolls that out of 1021 
employees, 627 had application cards. 

The War Labour Board, as recently as the 
5th of October, 1943, in the matter of Mon- 
treal Cottons Limited and United Textile 
Workers of America, Local 100 (Valleyfield, 
Quebec) maintained the principle that “the 
Union would have to establish its clear right 
to represent the majority of the workers and 
establish it by legal means.” 
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I doubt that the War Labour Board, | in 
using the term “legal means’, meant to con- 
vey or hold that such legal proof as is required 
in a court of justice should be exacted, but 
I do think the words were intended to mean, 
such conclusive evidence as will leave no 
doubt in the minds of the employers or the 
members of a conciliation or other board that 
the contention of the Union is founded on 
facts which can be substantiated. 

It would appear to be a fair statement to 
say that unions have reached that stage in 
the economic life of this country that they 
may be said to be comparable to any 
ordinary business organization and, as such, 
(considering their claims of a large member- 
ship with the consequent handling of con- 
siderable sums of money) should keep such 
records, documents and books of account as 
the importance of the organization would 
necessarily require to be kept. 

Members of the Board repeatedly 
attempted, without success, to obtain from 
the union representative definite information 
as to the manner in which the records and 
books of the Local and Union were kept, in 
order to be able to explore and check the 
statement that the Union had a bona fide 
paid-up majority membership of the workers 
in the plants. 

Although the Board had the power under 
Section 31 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to order production of such books, 
papers and documents as it required, the 
majority of the Board decided not to re-open 
the hearings and exercise that power, accept- 
ing Mr. Rowley’s statement that the Local 
was in course of being organized and that 
the records would not disclose anything else 
but applications for membership cards. 

If, as appears to be the case, the Union 
has no by-laws, rules or regulations stating 
specifically how a person becomes and is 
accepted as a member, when and under what 
conditions his membership ceases and such 
_other books and records as have become the 
recognized and universal practice to have 
kept in all types of organizations, then how 
can the Union expect their contention to be 
supported by such unsatisfactory and flimsy 
evidence as it relies’ upon. 

I am not prepared to accept, as evidence 
and proof of bona fide and paid-up mem- 
bership in the Union mere application for 
membership cards unsupported by some 
evidence that the applicant has been accepted 
as a member according to some rule or regu- 
lation, together with some entry or entries 
in books of account which could be checked 
in order to establish whether the member has 
actually: made his initial payment on appli- 
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cation and is a bona fide paid-up member at 
the time the check is made. 

I do not accept the answer which was 
given that, although it may be usual and 
customary in clubs and other organizations 
to keep membership lists, books of account, 
by-laws and rules, etc., it is not adopted by 
the Union because it would require a large 
clerical staff, would be complicated and cum- 
bersome, by reason of the large membership. 

It is my submission that before a Union 
can claim the right in a plant to be the sole 
bargaining agent for the employees, it must, 
before any vote ws taken by the employees 
at large, on the question of whether the 
employees at large wish to be represented by 
the Union or not, first—“establish its clear 
right to represent the majority of the workers 
and establish it by* legal means.” 

The fact that at one time the Company, 
in order to avoid a threatened strike, agreed 
to negotiate with the Union representatives, 
which came to naught, because the Union 
representative insisted that the negotiations 
must include matters dealing with wages, 
cost-of-living bonus and vacations with pay 
(see correspondence submitted with appli- 
cation for Board, extracts of which are con- 
tained in the majority report), being matters 
that the negotiating committee knew or 
should have known were of such a nature 
that the War Labour Board alone could deal 
with, does not now relieve the Union from its 
obligation to satisfy this Board by legal means 
that it had a majority of members in the two 
plants. 

I cannot agree with the statements on 
Page 19 of the majority report. that the 
officials of the Company admitted at the 
hearing that if a vote were taken of the em- 
ployees as a whole, a substantial majority 
would have voted in favour of being repre- 
sented by the Union. 

My recollection of what the representatives 
of the Company stated was that a vote of the 
employees at large would mean nothing more 
than a vote in favour of an increase in wages 
and that a vote of the employees at large was 
not the proper means of establishing that the 
Union had a bona fide paid-up majority mem- 
bership of employees in the Union, which 
would entitle it to become the sole bargaining 
agent. 

I am fully in accord with the majority of 
the Board that qualified accountants should 
be employed by the Union to set their books 
in proper shape, that the treasurer be bonded 
and that the Board should exact something 
more than the mere statements of representa- 
tives of the Union, likewise that the organizers 
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and officers of the Union should bear in mind 
that they should first and foremost look after 
the interests of those whom they represent 
rather than their own prestige or the prestige 
of their particular Union. 

Under the circumstances, I conclude and 
recommend that Local 102, United Textile 
Workers of America, should not be recognized 
as representing the majority of the workers 
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in the General Machine Shop and Merchants 
Branch of the Dominion Textile Company 
Limited. 


Montreal, 2nd November, 1943. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Walter A. Merrill, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Newmarket, Ontario, and its Employees 


On November 2% the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Office 
Specialty Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Newmarket, Ontario, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 7, National Union of Furniture 
Workers (C.C.Is.): (L.G. July, 1948, p. 922). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Messrs. Bora Laskin and J. J. Robinette, both 
of Toronto, Ontario, appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the employees and employer respec- 
tively. 

The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re: dispute between the Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Newmar- 

‘ket, Ont., and employees, members of 

Local 7, Nattonal Union of Furniture 
Workers’ (C.C.L.) 


Tue Hon. Humpurey MitcHetn, 

MINISTER oF LABOUR, 

Orrawa, ONT. 
Sir:— 

The Board appointed by you to investigate 
the dispute caused by the refusal of the Office 
Specialty Manufacturing Company to recog- 
nize Local 7, National Union of Furniture 
Workers, begs to submit its report. The back- 
- ground of the dispute may be briefly sketched. 
Early in January, 1943, the Office Specialty 
Employees’ Welfare Association was organized, 
and on January 22, 1943, it signed an agree- 
ment with the Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company which recognized the Association as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for all the 
hourly paid workers employed by the Com- 
pany. A month later, on February 22, Local 
No. 7 of the National Union of Furniture 
Workers sought from the Company recogni- 
tion as the bargaining agency on the ground 
that it, rather than the Employees’ Welfare 


Association, represented the majority of the 
employees in the plant. The Company refused 
to take any steps to recognize Local No, 7 of 
the National Union of Furniture Workers, and 
consequently on March 9, 1943, the Union 
applied for a Board of Conciliation. Mr. 
J. P. Nichol, on behalf of the Department of 
Labour, investigated the dispute, and on May 
18 conducted an election in order to deter- 
mine whether the employees desired to be 
represented by the Union or the Welfare 


Association. The result of this election was: 
Number of eligible voters.......... 309 
Number. ‘of ‘votes, cast... . ere... 298 
Number voting for Welfare Associ- 

BOLOT acc es aN eee ee ee OM LEG 
Number voting for National Union 

or Furniture) Workers... 2. 155 
Number of spoiled ballots.......... 3 





The vote thus revealed that a majority of 
the hourly paid employees wished to be repre- 
sented by the National Union of Furniture 
Workers, but the Office Specialty Manufac- 
turing Company had not previously bound 
itself to negotiate with the Union if the 
latter obtained a majority decision. Hence 
the vote of May 18 brought no change in the 
formal arrangements between the parties; 
namely, the Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company adhered to its existing agreement 
with the Welfare Association and continued 
to recognize it as the bargaining agency, 
whereas the National Union of Furniture 
Workers was naturally more convinced than 
ever that it should be considered the proper 
bargaining agent for the employees. 

On June 17, you appointed the present board 
which, after investigating the history of the 
dispute and hearing evidence from the parties, 
urged that both parties agree to allow the 
agreement of the Office Specialty Manufac- 
turing Company with the Welfare Association 
to run its course till its expiry in October, 
1948, and that in the meantime a fresh elec- 
tion should be held and that on this occasion 
the Office Specialty Company should obligate 
itself to accept the result of the election. If, 
in other words, it was still clear that a 
majority of the employees wished to be repre- 
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sented by the National Union of Furniture 
Workers rather than by the Office Specialty 
Employees’ Welfare Association, the Company 
should negotiate an agreement with the 
Union, The two parties in good faith accepted 
this method of resolving their dispute, and fur- 
ther that, while the vote should be conducted 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, the Board 
of Conciliation should arbitrate in the case 
of employees whose right to vote in the elec- 
tion was challenged. The election was duly 
held on October 22, 1943, and the Board of 


Conciliation counted the ballots. The result 
of the election was as follows: 
Number of eligible voters.......... 306 
INUITIDEn TOL: VOLES! CASb eect. ce Ceo 287 


Number voting to have the Welfare 


Association as bargaining agent.. 128 
Number voting to have the Union 

AS DACA ASN LY ee. he ce sce 5 154 
Number of spoiled ballots.......... 5 
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Thus the employees by a majority of 26 
votes (11 votes more than on the previous 
occasion) expressed their wish to be repre- 
sented by the National Union of Furniture 
Workers in bargaining with the Office Speci- 
alty Manufacturing Company. By the pre- 
vious arrangement the Company agreed to 
bargain with the Union if it received a major- 
ity of the votes cast. Your Board recommends 
that the Company and Union now negotiate a 
collective agreement in keeping with the prior 
arrangement, and with that recommendation 
the Board completes the task for which it was 
appointed in June. - y 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Toronto, Ont. 
October 28, 1943. 
(Sgd.) Alexander Brady, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) John J? Robinette, 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Montreal Cottons, Limited, 
Valleyfield, Quebec, and its Employees 


On November 6, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Montreal Cottons, 
Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 100, United Textile Workers 
of America (L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 1356). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Justice Alfred Savard, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the. other two members of the 
Board; Messrs. D. A. Paterson and Edouard 
Larose, both of Montreal, Quebec, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The report of the Board was Eiied by the 
chairman and Mr. Edouard Larose, employees’ 
representative. Mr. D. A. Paterson submitted 
a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of the dispute between 
the Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valley- 
field, P.Q., and employees, members of 
Local 100, United Textile Workers of 
America. 

To Tue HoNovuraABLE, 

Tue MINIstTeER oF LaBour, 
Orrawa, ONT. 


Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which was appointed by you to inquire into the 
above mentioned dispute has the honour to 
report: and recommend, as follows:— 

The first session of the Board was held in 
the City of Quebec on September 14, 1943, and 
subsequent sessions were held in Montreal on 
September 20th, October Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 7th, 
in the City of Ottawa on October 8th, and in 
Montreal on October 22nd. 

The employees were represented by :— 

Mr. R. Kent Rowley, Miss Madeleine Parent 
and Mr. Trefle Leduc, president of Local 100. 

Montreal Cottons Limited was represented 
by Mr. W. G. E. Aird, general manager, and 
Mr. G. H. Maudsley. 

The Board also summoned Mr. L. P. 
Lariviere, secretary treasurer of Local 100, 
United Textile Workers of America, to appear 
before ‘it, and he appeared on Saturday, 
October 2, 1943. 

The employees concerned in the dispute are 
all in the service of the Montreal Cottons, 
Limited. 

At one time the National Catholic Syndi- 
cates represented the employees in their deal- 
ings with the Company, but of late years they 
seem to have lost ground and are presently 
inactive; they are taking no part in this 
dispute. 

In the fall of 1942 the United Textile 
Workers of America, through Mr. Kent Rowley 
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and Miss Madeleine Parent, began organizing 
in Valleyfield, and in February, 1943, letters 
patent were issued to Local 100. 

On December 28, 1942, Mr. Rowley wrote to 
Mr. Aird confirming the offer of his organiza- 
tion to open negotiations with the Company 
with a view to concluding an agreement cov- 
ering wages and working conditions. 

On December 30, 1942, the Company, 
through Mr. Aird, replied, as follows:— 

“It did not see the need for the intervention 
in its relations with its employees of an out- 


side party in no way directly concerned in 
the matter.” 


The letter goes on to say:— 


“If you believe that you have any report 
to make of your membership which you claim 
to have amongst our employees, such matters 
can be placed before us for consideration.” 


On January 18, 1948, Mr. Rowley sent Mr. 
Aird a copy of a proposed agreement between 
the Montreal Cottons, Limited, and the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

On January 23, 1948, Mr. Aird replied to 
Mr. Rowley, stating that he was of the opin- 
ion that no discussion of the terms set forth 
in the agreement would serve any good pur- 
pose and could not be entertained. 

On January 26, 1943, Mr. Rowley replied, 
stating that his union represented the em- 
ployees of Montreal Cottons, Limited, and 
was ready to co-operate with the Company, 
the Government and the public, and he sug- 
gested that a vote be taken of the employees 
of the Montreal Cottons, Limited, under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour, to 
_ determine whether or not a majority of the 
’ employees desired to be represented by the 
International Union. ; 

On January 29, Mr. Aird replied, as fol- 
lows:— 


“The declarations contained in the second 
and third paragraphs of your letter do not 
add anything to the situation, and we feel 
you might be well advised to realize that this 
Company has a very definite sense of its 
responsibility to its employees, the 
“ment and the public. Stemming from that 
sense of responsibility we also have a realistic 
conception of our duty in the situation engen- 
dered by your organizing activities and methods. 
The proposal contained in the fifth paragraph 
and elaborated in the sixth paragraph of your 
letter is by this time a somewhat outworn 
trick of the organizer’s trade and is not 
acceptable to us. : 

“You must know that even in cases where 
such a vote, as you suggest, has been taken, 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation have 
not accepted the result as constituting any 
proof that the employees voting in favour of 
representation by a union are actually mem- 
bers of that union. , 

“Against the background of promises_ and 
threats built up in the course of the Union 
organizers’ campaign, the taking of such a vote 
proves nothing except the gullibility of a 
number of persons.” 
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And further on, Mr. Aird adds:— 

“This Company has nothing to learn at your 
hands about its responsibility as regards col- 
lective bargaining. It is prepared to discuss 
matters relative to its employees with any 
suitable and responsible organization which 
the employees, in a clear-cut majority of their 
members, elect to join as bona fide members 
and where, having become members, they 
decide to entrust to the executive or other 
representatives of their negotiations the respons- 
ibility, of presenting their view to, or nego- 
tiating agreements with the management of 
the Company. Such a stand is not consistent 
with the high pressure methods of the profes- 
sional organizer, and you probably realize this 
as we do. 

“There are no grounds, at the present time, 
for assuming that the group which you have 
organized includes in its membership any- 
thing like a majority of our employees. If 
you desire to maintain that it does, we are 
quite willing to have you make proof of that 
fact before a competent authority, such as a 
judge of the Superior Court, and to accept his 
finding on that point.” 


Copies of the correspondence exchanged 
between the Company and Mr. Rowley are 
filed with this report and recommendation. 

On February 21, 1948, the United Textile 
Workers of America, Local 100, applied for 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

On August 11, 1943, the Minister of 
Labour granted the application and the dis- 
pute was referred to this Board for adjudica- 
tion. 

The Company states that it is ready to 
negotiate with any trade union and enter 
into an agreement with such a union, provided 
it is shown that the union represents in its 
membership a majority of its employees, but 
that up to now it has not been shown that 
Mr. Rowley and his union represent a 
majority of the employees. 

When the application was filed the number 
of employees was estimated to be: males, 21 
years and over, 1,840; females, 1,440; making 
a total of 3,270. 

Mr. Lariviere, secretary-treasurer of the 
Local, having been duly sworn, testified that 
when the application for the appointment of 
a board was made in February, 1948, the 
membership of the Local at Valleyfield was 
1,800. 

The mode of recruiting is, as follows:— 

The applicant signs a card whereon it is 
stated that he applies for membership in the 
United Textile Workers of America and 
authorizes the union to represent him in all 
dealings with the Company respecting rela- 
tions between the employees and the em- 
ployer. 

In his evidence Mr. Lariviere stated that 
over 1,800 employees signed application forms 


Furthermore lists were signed by about 1,800 
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employees of the Company authorizing the 
United Textile Workers of America to repre- 
sent them. 

The Company was not satisfied that these 
application cards were bona fide, and, the 
Department of Labour delegated Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., to investigate and check up the 
lists with the payrolls of the Company. 

The Company would not accept the findings 
of the check-up because Mr. Rowley had 
sent agents who made a house to house 
canvass in certain parts of Valleyfield in order 
to procure signatures and-had produced at 
one of the sittings, before Mr. Rose, a peti- 
tion supposed to contain some ‘eighteen 
hundred names,- which, upon investigation as 
to the validity of the signatures, under the 
supervision of Mr. Rose, was found to con- 
tain 508 names that were not on the pay- 
rolls of the Company. Moreover, many names 
appeared to have been written in the same 
handwriting; but the explanation, as given 
to Mr. Rose, was that many of the appli- 
cants were unele to write and their names 
had beem signed by others on their behalf. 

The Company contended that no attempt 
had been made to show that any of the 
persons whose names appeared on the peti- 
tion were members of the Union. 

It may also be stated that no explanation 
was ever given with respect to the 508 names 
of which no record was to be found on the 
payrolls of the Company. 

Admitting the contention of the Company, 
there still remains the fact that about 1,300 
cards were shown to correspond with names 
appearing on the payroll, which is certainly 
a very substantial proportion of the em- 
‘ ployees. 

At the hearing, the treasurer handed to Mr. 
Edouard Larose, representing the employees 
on this Board, 1,482 cards and swore that all 
of these persons were members in good stand- 
ing of Local 100. Mr. Lariviere further stated 
that over $3,600 had been paid in entrance 
fees. 

During the period of organization, these 
funds were kept in Montreal, but since the 
charter has been granted the funds have been 
kept in a bank account in Valleyfield. 

No ledgers were produced indicating the 
members who were in good standing. The 
explanation given was that they are still in 
the process of organization and that so far 
they have no ledgers. 

A copy of the International constitution 
was filed and it contains the provision that 
a member remains in good ee until he 
has been suspended. 

The treasurer stated that not a single mem- 
ber has been suspended since the organization 
of the Local. 
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In the course of the discussion, Mr. Aird, 
managing director of the Company, stated 
that if it were proven to his satisfaction that 
a substantial number of the employees were 
members in good standing of the Local, he 
would give serious consideration to the 
demand contained in the application. 

The secretary-treasurer was asked to pro- 
duce anything that he had in the way of 
minute-books, ledgers, and so on. He could 
not produce any books; all that he had were 
the cards, showing that over fourteen hundred 
members were in good standing. 

The Company was not satisfied with this 
statement and refused to accept as correct 
the figures given by Mr. Lariviere. 

Mr. Aird was then asked by the Board as 
to what the result would be if a vote were 
taken of the employees as a whole. He 
replied .that all the members of the Local 
would vote for the Union, that a large pro- 
portion of the non-union members would also 
vote with them, and the result would be that 
a large majority of the men would vote to 
be represented by the Union in their dealings 
with the- Company. 

The foregoing constitutes the evidence that 
was placed before this Board by the applicant 
to show how their membership stood. 

This evidence is clearly not the best and 
would hardly meet the requirements of a 
court of justice. 

Any union claiming to represent a group of 
employees must clearly show by evidence 
other than mere statements that they are 
entitled to represent such group of employees. 
In matters concerning labour disputes, much 
latitude and discretion is allowed Concilia- 
tion Boards regarding evidence submitted. 
Such Boards should not be as strict as a 
judicial court in that respect, the reason 
being that very frequently, such cases are 
handled by persons who are not familiar with 
laws of evidence and with the procedure that 
should be followed. They have not always 
available the assistance of legal council in pre-- 
paring their briefs. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon the members of the Boards that 
judgment be exercised in weighing and appre- 
ciating the facts and evidence submitted, and 
in considering for instance whether or not 
the employees really desire to be repre- 
sented by a particular trade union. 

In the present case there are in the neigh- 
bourhood of 3,000 employees at the mill. A 
check-up of the names on the application 
cards with the payrolls of the company has 
established that over 1,400 names appearing 
on the application cards were found on the 
payrolls of the Company. 

It goes without saying that the organizers 
and officers of the local should have sought 
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to have a proper system of bookkeeping and 
auditing set up and showing at a glance the 
number of members in good standing. 

It was stated by way of explanation for 
such lack of evidence that in a period of 
organization some things are left undone 
which would be attended to in due course. 

However, beyond anything that can be 
said on either side, there still remains the 
fact that employees have manifested their 
desire to form a union and have their interests 
looked after by the United Textile Workers 
of America. 


It was admitted by Mr. Aird that if a vote 
were taken of the employees at large, a 
substantial majority would have stated that 
they were in favour of being represented by 
the United Textile Workers of America. 

Such is undoubtedly the desire of the 
majority of the employees of the Company, 
and in itself satisfactory evidence that the 
men are behind this application andi its con- 
clusions. ; 

In this case the majority of the Board 
considers that if a vote were taken, a substan- 
tial majority would vote in favour of being 
represented by the union; and it may he 
added that on this particular point the offi- 
cials of the Company agree. 

In its brief, page 6, paragraph 7, the Com- 
pany outlines a system of its own which it 


considers would be much preferable. This 
is what it says: 
“It has been recognized by the Company 


that one of the difficulties which has existed 
between employers and employees in the past 
has probably been lack of keen personal 
interest of the employer in his employees, 
chiefly in industries where thousands of em- 
ployees are employed. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, the Company has created a department 
personnel for the sole purpose of establishing 
that very necessary and important personal 
relations with the employees. Employees can 
come to this department and lay all their 
trouble before it, personal, financial and 
otherwise, and the members of this depart- 
ment are particularly entrusted to give their 
people sympathetic, practical and prompt advice 
and assistance.” 


This is a step which undoubtedly redounds 
to the credit of the Company, but unfor- 
tunately, it should have been taken long ago. 
It may well be that the Company has tarried 
too long, inasmuch as its employees do not 
seem to place much confidence in their Com- 
pany’s new deal for them, and prefer dealing 
with the Company through the agency of a 
trade union. 
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Therefore, the present Board considers that 
it is in the best interest of all concerned that 
the desire and wish of the employees be 
approved and sanctioned and that the United 
Textile Workers of America, be, accordingly, 
recognized as the bargaining agent. 

It is only fair to add that this arrange- 
ment will only avail if both parties put aside 
their past grievances and make a sincere and 
honest effort to co-operate in the making of a 
contract which will render their relations 
smoother and more peaceful. 

It may also be pointed out that it would 
be in the best interests of the Local and its 
members if the organizers and officers would 
immediately engage the services of qualified 
accountants to set their books in proper 
shape. 

It is recommended that the treasurer be 
bonded. This officer is in charge of large 
sums of money which he holds in trust for 
the employees and protection should be given 
them. Moreover, in the preparation of any 
memorandum, brief or demand, evidence in 
support of their contentions should always 
be presented. It must be understood that the 
Board will exact something more than a mere 
statement of the representatives of the Union. 

The organizers and officers of the Union 
should bear in mind that they must first and, 
foremost look after the interests of thosa 
whom they: represent rather than their own 
prestige or the prestige of their particular 
union. A great responsibility rests upon 
them, inasmuch as from their actions very 
serious consequences may follow which will 
affect thousands of employees and the mem- 
bers of their families. 

They must be firm at times, but even then 
they should be reasonable, tactful, courteous 
and conciliating in all their relations with 
their employers. 

Trade unions have now become a business 
and should be run properly as a sound 
business should be, if the employees of a 
large industry are to derive the fullest benefits 
resulting from organized labour. 

On the other hand, the Company should give 
a sympathetic hearing to any reasonable 
demand on the part of their employees; 
because, after all, they are partners, each 
contributing their share in the industry and 
in the making of profits. 


Montreal, October 28, 1943. 


Alfred Savard, Chawrman. 
Edouard Larose. 
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Minority Report 
Montreal, November 4, 1943. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Dispute between Local 100 of the 
Umted Textile Workers of America and 
the Montreal Cottons Limited, Valleyfield, 


Que. 


THe Hon. Humpurey MrrcHet, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
OtTrawa, ONT. 


Sir: 
I beg to submit as representative of the 


employer on the Board of Conciliation ap- 
pointed here in the following Minority Report: 


1. SESSIONS OF THE Boarp 


Sessions of the Board were held at the City 
of Quebec on September 14, 1943, at Montreal 
on September 20, October Ist, October 2nd, 
October 4th, October 5th, October 7th and 
October 22nd, and in Ottawa on October 8th. 


2. REPRESENTATIVE OF PARTIES 


The Union was represented by Mr. R. Kent 
Rowley, its organizer, Miss Madeleine Parent, 
another organizer, and Mr. T. Trefle Leduc, 
President of Local 100, Mr. L. P. Lariviere, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local 100, appeared at 
one session. The Montreal Cottons Limited 
was represented by Mr. W. G. E. Aird, its 
Managing Director and Mr. J. H. Maudsley. 


3. CAUSE OF DISPUTE 


The cause of the dispute may briefly be 
summarized as follows:— 


Local 100 demanded to be recognized as the 
bargaining agent for all the employees of the 
Montreal Cottons Limited. The Montreal 
Cottons Limited refused to recognize Local 100 
as bargaining agent for all its employees unless 
and until the Union established that it had 
within its paid-up membership the majority of 
the employees of the Company, and the Com- 
pany only asked that proper proof of member- 
ship in the Union be made. 


4. Facts 


The facts of the case are briefly as follows:— 


After carrying on a campaign of organization, 
Mr. Rowley approached the Company and was 
informed that it was prepared to discuss mat- 
ters relating to its employees with any suitable 
and responsible organization which the em- 
ployees, in a clear cut majority, elected to join 
as bona fide members. That had been the 
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accepted policy of the Company for years and 
before the appointment of this Board the Com- 
pany made clear on several occasions that it 
was quite prepared: to deal with Local 100 as 
bargaining agent for its employees once it was 
established to the Company’s satisfaction that 
the Local comprised in its paid-up membership 
a majority of the employees of the Company. 
An application for a Board of Conciliation was 
thereafter made by Local 100 and Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., was appointed as commissioner to 
investigation as to the merits of the claim. 
No copy of the report of Mr. Rose was filed 
with the Board and its contents are unknown 
but it appears that the Union refused to pro- 
duce before Mr. Rose any proof of membership 
despite the fact that Mr. Rose in his quality 
of commissioner at least twice ordered the 
Union to produce its membership records. The 
Union, instead of complying, went out into the 
streets of Valleyfield from door to door and 


had a petition signed, which was later pre-° 


sented to Mr. Rose apparently as a substitute 
for membership records. It purported to con- 
tain some 1,800 names but, upon investigation, 
it was shown by the government’s own investi- 
gators that 508 of those names were not even 
on the payroll of the Company. Moreover, as 
stated in the majority report, many names 
appear to have been written in the same hand- 
writing and the contention of the Union in that 
regard is that many of the applicants were 
unable to write and their names therefore had 
been signed by others on their behalf. Again 
before the Board, the Company insisted that 
membership records of the Union be produced 
but although the Chairman and the Company’s 
representative on the Board urged that that be 
done, the Union failed to produce them after 
agreeing to do so. At the hearing, before the 
Board, Mr. L. P. Lariviere, the Treasurer of 
the Union, handed to Mr. Larose, the repre- 
sentative of the employees, 1,432 forms of 
application for membership and Mr. Lariviere 
swore that the persons named thereon were 
members in good standing of Local 100. No 
attempt was made to check Mr. Lariviere’s 
statement that the cards actually were mem- 
bership cards of employees of the Montreal 
Cottons Limited, and when one considers the 
result of the previous investigation made by 
Government auditors, which showed that, out 
of a list containing 1,800 odd names, 508 
people whose names appeared therein were 
found to be not even employees of the Mont- 
real Cottons Limited, the serious question im- 
mediately arises as to what an examination of 
the 1,432 alleged membership cards produced 
by Mr. Lariviere would show, he being one of 
the parties who appeared before Mr. Rose, the 
Commissioner. Despite the “evidence” before 
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the Board showing the result of the previous 
investigation with regard to the 508 names 
above mentioned in respect of which the ma- 
jority report states:— 

“It may also be stated that no explanation 
was ever given with respect to the 508 names 
of which no record was to be found on the 
payrolls of the Company” 
the majority members of the Board did not 
consider it necessary or felt it was hopeless to 
investigate the alleged membership cards. All 
members of the Board were in agreement, how- 
ever, that the cards submitted established 
nothing in the way of proof of. membership. 


5. ProceepIncs BrerorE Boarp 


The only question before the Board was 
whether or not Local 100 did represent the 
majority of the employees of the Montreal 
Cottons Limited and as stated no evidence 
that it did was presented. In the majority 
report the lack of evidence is clearly admitted, 
as appears from the following extracts from 
the majority report.* 


On page 6:— 

“No ledgers were produced indicating the 
members who are in good standing. The 
explanation given was that they are still in 
the process of organization, and that so far 
they have no ledgers.” 


The only comment to make on this is that 
the organization started in October 1942, which 
is over a year ago. The undersigned cannot 
accept the explanation as satisfactory. 


On page 7:— 

“The secretary-treasurer was asked to pro- 
duce anything that he had in the way of 
‘minute books, ledgers .and so on. He could 
not produce any books; all that he had were 
application cards, showing that over 1,400 
members were in good standing. § 

The Company was not satisfied with this 
statement and refused to accept as correct 
the figures given by Mr. Lariviere.” 

“This evidence is clearly not the best and 
would hardly meet the requirements of a 
court of justice.” 

On page 8:— 

“Any union claiming to represent a group 
of employees must clearly show by evidence 
other than mere statements that they are 
entitled to represent such group of employees. 

The foregoing is exactly what the Company 
contended before the Board at all times, that 
is, that the Union must prove by evidence and 
not by general statements what it claims. In 
other words, while the Union leaders may make 
fantastic claims as to membership, etc., the 
undersigned submits that the Union must 
establish those claims by unassailable evidence 
before the Board. 


*See this issue; pp. 1666-1669. 
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On page 8 we find:— 


“It goes without saying that the organizers 
amd officers of the local should have sought to 
have a proper system of bookkeeping and 
auditing set up and showing at a glance the 
number of members in good standing. 

“It was stated by way of explanation for 
such lack of evidence that in a period of 
organization, some things are left undone 
which would be attended to in due course.” 


On page 10:— 


“Tt may also be pointed out that it would 
be in the interest of the Local and its mem- 
bers if the organizers and officers would im- 
mediately engage the services of qualified 
accountants to set their books in proper shape.” 


Also on page 10:— 

“Moreover, in the preparation of any mem- 
orandum, brief or demand, evidence in sup- 
port of their contentions should always be 
presented. It must be understood that the 
Board will exact something more than a 
mere statement of the representatives of the 
Union.” 

The last statement, in the opinion of the 
undersigned, is an admission that the majority 
members of the Board accepted the statements 
of the representatives of the Union although 
the Union is advised, for future purposes, that 
evidence ought to have been presented, as 
another Board would likely not accept their 
statements. The undersigned’s only comment 
on this revealing paragraph is that the recom- 
mendations therein given should have been 
insisted upon, and the attitude of another 
Board practised, in the present case. 


Despite the contents of the above ex- 
tracts and despite the lack of proper proof, 
recognition is recommended by the majority 
members. 


In the democracy the rule of law still 
governs and so far as the undersigned is 
aware, unions have no greater rights before 
the law than companies. If a union con- 
tends that it represents the majority of the 
employees of any company, surely it is 
proper that it should prove its contentions, 
when seeking to be accepted as a contracting 


party. 
6. Untion’s FarttureE To Kersp Booxs 


The Company tried before Mr. Rose to 
obtain proof of membership but the Union 
ignored the orders of the Government Com- 
missioner, and before this Board the Union 
claimed that it had no books. As a matter 
of fact, it came out before the Board that 
the Union did not even have a constitution. 
In the copy of the International Constitu- 
tion which was filed there is a provision that 
a member remains in good standing until 
he has been suspended and the treasurer 
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of the Union stated that not a single mem- 
ber had been suspended since the organiza- 
tion of the Local. Consequently, if the 
Union has no books, what system does it 
use to keep track of its membership in 
default of ledgers? How does the Union 
know who has paid dues? How can the 
organizer control attendance at meetings of 
the Union? How can the organizer do the 
many things in respect of which records 
and books are essential? Is the Union 
responsible? Jt ts fantastic of the Union to 
ask acceptance of its statement that no 
books exist and in the same breath to ask 
acceptance of its claim that it represents 
the majority of the employees. There is no 
mystery about union membership although 
there may be secrecy. Membership could be 
determined by some independent third party 
in a proper way—preferably by a chartered 
accountant. Such party could have been named 
‘by the Board. There was absolutely no danger 
that the names of the members would come 
into the possession of the Company, if that 
were feared. If unions are not required to 
make proof of their membership as in the 
present case, if they may ignore with impunity 
the orders of a Government Commissioner, 
there can never be any proper basis of em- 
ployer and employee relationship. 

The function of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation is to conciliate either before or 
after it has investigated a dispute, but where 
no conciliation is possible, the function of a 
Board is to investigate and to report upon the 
ascertained facts. 


7. Criticisms or Magsoriry Report 


My specific criticisms of the majority report 
‘and the reasons upon which they are founded 
are the following :— 

1. The evidence of Mr. Lariviere, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Union is incomplete. 
He stated that in’ February 1943, the member- 
ship of the Union was 1,800 but, at the hearing 
before this Board, he caused to be produced 
1,432 application cards, although he swore that 
not a single member had been suspended since 
the organization of the Union. No explanation 
was given of this important discrepancy. If 
the membership was 1,800 in February 1943, 
and no members were suspended, how could 
the membership fall to 1,432 about eight 
months later. 


2. On page 5 of the Majority Report it is 
stated :— 
“In his evidence, Mr. Lariviere stated that 


over 1,800 employees signed application forms. - 


Furthermore lists were signed by about 1,800 
employees of the Company authorizing the 
United Textile Workers of America to repre- 
sent down. 
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“The Company was not satisfied that these 
application cards were lbona fide, and, the 
Department of Labour delegated Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., to investigate and check-up with 
the payrolls of the Company.” - 

No application cards or forms were ever pre- 
sented to Mr. Rose as the Union refused to 
produce any records before him although twice 
ordered to do so. The check which was made 
under Mr. Rose’s supervision was a check of 
the petition circulated from door to door in 
Valleyfield, which contained 508 names not 
found on the payrolls of the Company. The 
lists which were supposed to have been signed 
by about 1,800 employees of the Company, as 
stated in the above mentioned extract from 
the majority report, were the so-called 1,800 
application forms referred to in the above 
quoted extracts from the majority report, and 
were not additional thereto. The majority 
report is not clear in this regard and the under- 
signed is simply stating the facts to make 
the record accurate. 


3. The reasons why the majority members 
came to the conclusions that they reached are 
apparently contained in the three following - 
paragraphs of the report, on page 9:— 


“Tt was admitted by Mr. Aird that if a vote 
were taken of the employees at large, a sub- 
stantial majority would have stated that they 
were in favour of being represented by the 
United Textile Workers of America. 

“Such igs undoubtedly the desire of the 
majority of the employees of the Company and 
in itself, satisfactory evidence that the men 
are behind this application and its conclusions. 

“In this case the majority of the Board con- 
siders that if the vote were taken, a sub- 
stantial majority would vote in favour of 
being represented by the Union; and it may 
be added that in this particular point, the 
officials of the Company agree.” 

The majority members of the Board freely 
admit that the Union submitted no evidence 
of any kind as to its membership, as appears 
from their own report and particularly from the 
extracts thereof quoted herein, but they had 
to justify their conclusions and the above three 


. paragraphs furnish the reasons. 


The majority members overlook the fact that 
there is only one union involved, not two, and 
therefore there was no reason for a vote. A 
vote to determine representations, where only 
one union is concerned, would be farcical and 
the reasons are so obvious that they merit 
little discussion. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why a substantial majority would favour 
being represented by the Union if such a vote 
were held. The Union would be course promise 
the employees that, if they supported the 
Union, the Union would obtain what it has 
been demanding from the Company, that is:— 

(a) Ten cents per hour increase | in all 
wages, that is approximately $1 a day increase 
for each employee. 
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(6) Vacations with pay. 
(ce) Full cost of living bonus, 
(d) Minimum starting wages. 


The Company on the other hand would have 
nothing to offer. It could not increase wages 
or grant vacations with pay. Obviously any 
such vote would only resolve itself into a 
question “Are you in favour of an increase in 
salary” and I think all would vote “Yes” to 
such a question. That is the basis upon which 
the majority members of the Board have made 
their decision. 

The majority report states that the Com- 
pany officials agreed that the majority of the 
employees would vote for a union, but that 
is not quite accurate. What Mr. Aird stated 
at the meeting was that the employees would 
undoubtedly vote for a Union under the cir- 
cumstances outlined above. 


(4) On pages 9 and 10 of the majority report 
reference is made to the fact that the Com- 
pany has established a Department of Per- 
sonnel. It is clear that the majority members 
have erred in referring to the creation of this 
Department as the Company’s method of set- 
tling labour disputes. It is obvious from read- 
ing the paragraph quoted that the Depart- 
ment was created solely to take keen personal 
interest in thé problems of the employees and 
to give them sympathetic, practical and prompt 
advice and assistance in the many personal 
and financial difficulties which from time to 
time beset them, and which have an adverse 
effect on their morale and capacity to pro- 
duce. 


8. REesponsIsBitity oF Locau 100 


The reading of the majority report raises at 
once in the mind of any unbiased observer the 
question whether or not Local 100 is a respon- 
sible Union and one which a Company with 
over 3,000 employees should deal with. A 
Union which keeps no ledgers after a whole 
year of existence, which has no minute books 
‘or any books of account, which produced a 
list of names supposed to represent employees 
of the Company, in respect of which, after 
checking, 508 names could not be found on the 
payrolls of the Company, does not engender 
confidence. The majority report itself admon- 
ishes the Union on its business practices. I 
quote from Page 8 of the Report :— 

“Tt goes without saying that the organizers 
and officers of the local should have sought to 
have a proper system of bookkeeping and 
auditing set up and showing at a glance the 
number of members in good standing. 


“Tt was stated by way of explanation for 
such lack of evidence that in a period of 
organization, some things are left undone which 
would be attended to in due course.’ 
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On page 10 the majority report recommends 
that the Union employ qualified accountants, 
that the Treasurer be bonded, that the organ- 


‘izers and officers first and foremost look after 


the interest of those whom they represent 
rather than their own prestige and finally the 
report goes on to say that trade unions have 
now become a business and should be run 
properly, as a sound business should be. Very 
definitely, however, Local 100 is not run that 
way. 


9. CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of all the submissions to the 
Board, I reach the conclusion without diffi- 
culty that the Union definitely failed to estab- 
lish its title to act as bargaining agent for 
the employees of The Montreal Cottons Lim- 
ited. I fear that the majority report recom- 
mendations are based upon compassionate 
grounds. It cannot be otherwise, for facts in 
support of the claim of the Union are lacking. 
Sympathy, however, should have nothing to - 
do with determining the merits of this case. 
The findings of the Board should have. been 
based upon facts and on facts alone. 


10. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the obvious failure of the Union 
to establish by regular means its claim to 
represent a majority of the employees in the 
plant, and in view of the statement of the 
Company before the Board by its accredited 
representative, Mr. W. G. E. Aird, that it is 
prepared to enter into a labour agreement 
with any Union. which can establish claim to 
51 per cent of the employees in the plant as 
members in good standing, and in view of the 
fact that a labour agreement between a Com- 
pany and a labour association is a matter of 
legal importance, the right and title to act as 
contracting parties to which should be un- 
questioned. I respectfully but strongly recom- 
mend, in the best interests of all concerned, 
that you appoint, as speedily as practicable, a 
Special Commissioner possessing auditorial 
qualifications to scrutinize and report upon 
the membership records of Local 100 of the 
United Textile Workers of America in Valley- 
field, with specific reference to the plant of 
The Montreal Cottons Limited, in order that 
the claim of the union may. be finally and 
definitely determined. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and 
Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and certain of their Employees 


On November 8, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the West Coast Ship- 
builders, Limited, and Hamilton Bridge 
(Western), Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 


certain of their employees, members of various — 


unions, as follows: Local No. 1, Boilermakers 
and Jron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada; 
Local No. 2, Dock and Shipyard Workers’ 
Union of Vancouver and District; Lodge No. 
692, International Association of Machinists; 
Local No. 115, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers; Local No. 1, Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada: Local No. 2; 
Amalgamated Shipwrights, Joiners, Boat 
Builders and Caulkers; Local 170, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters ; and 
Local No. 3, Amalgamated Electrical Workers 
(L.G., August, 1943, p. 1091). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: © 


His Honour Judge J. O. Wilson, Ashcroft, 
B.C., chairman, appointed om the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Messrs. 
H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., Nakusp, B.C., and 
Fred W. Fearman, Vancouver, B.C., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees and 
employer respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. F. W. Fearman, employer’s 
representative. Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., 
submitted a minority report. 


The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a _ Dispute 
between West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, 
Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, and 
certain of ther Employees, members of 
various trade unions, as follows: Local 
No. 1, Bowlermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada; Local No. 2, Dock and 
Shipyard Workers’ Union of Vancouver & 
District; Lodge 692, I.A.M., Local 1165, 
International Union of Operating En- 
gimeers; Local No. 1, Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada; Local No. 2, 
Amalgamated Shipwrights, Joiners, and 
Boatbwilders and Caulkers; Local 4170, 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, and Local No. 8, Amaiga- 
mated Electrical Workers. 


To Ture HonovuraBL—e HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 

PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, 

OTTAWA. 


Honourable Mr. Mitchell :— 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in this matter was appointed by you om June 
28, 1948, and consisted of the following 
persons: 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., nominated 
by the Unions; . 

Mr. F. W. Fearman, nominated by the 
Employers, and 

His Honour John O. Wilson, Chairman, 
chosen by the nominees of the unions 
and: the employers. 


These members have duly taken oath and 
have conducted the proceedings according to 
law. 


Meetings of the Board were held at Van- 
couver on the following dates: August 7, 9 to 
13 inclusive, September 8, 9, 10, 14, October 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16. | 

West Coast Shipbuilders Ltd. was repre- 
sented by Knox Walkem, Esq., K.C., Hamilton 
Bridge (Western) Limited, by J. H. Lawson, 
Esq., K.C., and the unions by William Stewart, 
Esq., Frank Carlisle, Esq., and Lawrence 
Anderson, Esq. - 

A considerable volume of oral and written 
testimony was submitted and written briefs 
of argument were filed with the Board. 


There are two employers concerned in this 
matter, West Coast Shipbuilders Limited and 
Hamilton Bridge (Western) Limited, The 
latter firm operates on premises adjoining 
those of West Coast Shipbuilders Limited, and 
is engaged almost entirely in fabricating steel 
used by the latter company in shipbuilding. 
Its operation is so closely integrated with the 
shipbuilding carried on by West Coast Ship- 
builders Limited that it may be called a joint 
operation. Of the unions involved in this 
reference, all of which are represented among 
the employees of West Coast Shipbuilders . 
Limited, four have members employed by 
Hamilton Bridge (Western) Limited, and 
represent the great majority of the employees 
of that concern. It is therefore proposed to 
deal with the two companies, for the purposes 
of this report, as though they were a unit. 
The facts and figures hereinafter cited are 
compiled and stated on that basis, and the 
recommendations made apply to both 
companies, 
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Hight unions are parties to the reference. 
Of these unions it may be said generally that 
six are craft unions, having as members only 
persons versed in one particular skill or craft. 
These are as follows: Machinists, Plumbers 
and Pipefitters, Operating Engineers, Painters, 
Shipwrights and Carpenters, Electricians. The 
remaining two unions, the Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, and, the 
Dock and Shipyard Workers’ Union of 
Vancouver & District are industria] unions, 
embracing in their membership persons of 
various skills and crafts, 


The industries involved are distinctly war 
industries. West Coast Shipbuilders Limited 
did not exist prior to the war. By far the 
greater part of the operations of Hamilton 
Bridge (Western) Limited were called into 
being to meet the demand created by the 
war. The joint operations of the two 
companies are concerned with turning out 
merchant vessels to fill Government orders. 

The employers have recognized the principle 
of collective bargaining, and are willing to 
enter into agreements with the Unions cover- 
ing the terms of employment of their members. 
Every term of the written agreement attached 
hereto has been agreed to by both Employers 
and Unions except clause 31, which reads 
thus: “Only members of this organization will 
be employed and in the event of the union 
being unable to supply men, no man who is 
unfair to this organization will be employed.” 
In parenthesis it should be said that the 
Unions interpret the expression “No man who 
is unfair to this organization” as meaning “No 
man who fails to join the union within a 
. stated period after his employment.” The 
employers refused to execute an agreement 
containing the said clause 31. ; 


As a result of their refusal, a conciliator 
from the Department of Labour attempted to 
adjust the differences between the employers 
and the unions, This attempt failed. Follow- 
ing this, in compliance with the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Unions caused 
a vote to be taken by their members on the 
following question: “If the Department of 
Labour refuses to grant a Board of Arbitration 
with regard to the dispute between your union 
and the company, do you wish to take strike 
action? Yes or No.” 3,955 Union Members 
voted, 3,295 “yes”, and 640 “no”. Since over 
83 per cent of) those polled had voted “yes”, 
an application was made to the Minister for 
the appointment of a Board, and the con- 
stitution of this Board resulted. 

Every effort was made, both at the public 
meetings of the Board, and at private hearings 
where the representatives of each side were 
interviewed by the Board apart from their 
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opponents, to arrive at a settlement. The 
Employers were unwilling to agree to any 
form of restrictive employment agreement 
from the maintenance of membership condi- 
tion to the closed shop. The Unions took 
just as arbitrary a stand, contending that they 
were entitled to exactly the same contract as 
given in the other Vancouver yards, which is 
admittedly the strictest form of closed shop 
agreement. 


The table appended, submitted by the 
Unions, gives a fair picture of the member- 
ship of the unions among the employees of 
the companies concerned. It is not quite 
accurate in that there are, we believe, rather 
greater numbers of persons eligible for mem- 
bership than shown on the tables, which would 
mean that the percentages shown by the 
unions of membership to persons eligible are 
slightly higher than they should be. How- 
ever, the inaccuracy is so slight that it would 
not greatly affect the general picture shown 
on the table. It shows that the great majority, 
some 83 per cent of the employees, belong to 
the Unions. 


There are in British Columbia seven ship- 
yards, four in Vancouver, two in Victoria, and 
one in Prince Rupert. Of these, three, all in 
Vancouver, operate under closed shop con- 
tracts similar to clause 31 in contest here. 
Two, West Coast Shipbuilders Limited, and 
Prince Rupert Drydock Limited, operate 
under open shop conditions, and the two 
Victoria yards operate under what can only 
be called. mixed: conditions. For instance, 
the Boilermakers’ Union has closed shop 
agreements with both yards. The Dock & 
Shipyard Union has a Union Preference agree- 
ment with both yards. The Machinists Union 
has a closed shop agreement with both yards. 
Neither the Plumbers, the Shipwrights and 
Carpenters, nor the Painters have closed shop 
agreements, nor have the Riggers or the Iron 
Moulders and Founders. 


Generally speaking, the open shop prevails 
in British Columbia. It obtains in the lum- 
ber industry, in the pulp and paper industry, 
and in the greater part of the mining industry. 
There is no closed shop in the fisheries, nor 
in the railroads. Generally it can be said that 
the application of the closed shop principle 
in this Province is confined to certain craft 


‘unions. There are exceptions to this rule, of 


which some of the shipyards are among the 
most notable. Certain of the mining com- 
panies have also accepted the closed shop 
idea. 

Other unions. In addition to the protagon- 
ist unions, there are other labour organiza- 
tions having members employed in the shops 
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concerned in this dispute. These are as 


follows:— 


(a) The United Welders, Cutters and Help- 
ers, Local No. 1. This is a local organization, 
not affiliated with any national or interna- 
tional body. It is incorporated under the 
Societies Act of British Columbia. It has 
members employed in the shops in question. It 
competes directly for membership with the 
Boilermakers’ Union. The Boilermakers’ Union 
includes many crafts and skills, among them, 
welders, cutters and helpers. The Boiler- 
makers’ Union, as we are informed, is in pro- 
cess of forming a sub-union ‘to take care of 
the special problems of welders, cutters and 
helpers. All the protagonist unions reject the 
claim of the United Welders, Cutters & Helpers 
to ibe recognized. as a bona fide trade union. 
They condemn it specifically on two grounds, 
one, that it has no national or international 
affiliations, two, that it is incorporated, and 
hence liable to be sued, a form of organization 
repugnant to trade union principles. We doubt 
that this organization would qualify as ia trade 
union under the definition given in the Pro- 
vincial Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, so as to enable it to take advantage of 
subsection 9 of Section 4 of that Act. How- 
ever, it does not appear to be under any dis- 
ability so far as Dominion legislation is con- 
cerned. The Federal Trades Union Act, R.S.C. 
1936, Chap. 202, would prevent it, as an incor- 
porated Society, from being registered as a 
Trade Union. But this is not a valid objection, 
since none of the protagonist unions are regis- 
sered under that Act. Therefore, if a closed 
shop were to be instituted, it would probably 
be necessary to poll the employees in the yard 
eligible for membership to ascertain whether 
the majority of them would prefer membership 
in this union or in the Boilermakers. Since 
we do not recommend the closed shop, this 
necessity: does not arise, and the existence and 
membership of this union are only interesting 
as indicating that there is not complete 
solidarity among the employees in the yard. 
We are not certain from the evidence whether 
the majority of the Welders, Cutters & Helpers 
are members of this union, or of the Boiler- 
makers, although we are inclined to think that 
the Boilermakers would have a majority. At 
any rate, the United Welders, Cutters & Help- 
ers’ Union favours the closed shop, but insists 
that its own should be one of the unions to 
which the principle is extended, a contention 
which is vigorously rejected by the other unions. 
It should be added that Welders & Burners 
Unit No. 4 (Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canada), formerly represented practically 
all welders, etc., and had an open shop agree- 
ment with the companies. This organization 
has now disintegrated, and its former members 
are now associated either with the Boiler- 
makers or with the United Welders, Cutters & 
Helpers, Local No. 1. 

(6) United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America. The membership of this 
organization embraces from a quarter to a 
third of woodworkers employed in the yard. 
Its jurisdiction conflicts with that of the Ship- 
yard Section, Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canadia, one of the protagnoist unions. The 
- other unions do not consider this an outlaw 
union, as they do the United Welders, Cutters 
& Helpers. This union has a subsisting open 
shop agreement with West Coast Shipbuilders 
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Limited. It has been in negotiation with the 
Shipyard Section of the Amalgamated Building 
Workers of Canada, with a view to working 
out an amicable arrangement for the resolving 
of jurisdictional differences if the closed shop 
is instituted. So far, the negotiations have not 
been successful. This organization has not 
asked for a closed shop. 


(c) Local No. 661, Bridge & Structural 
Workers. The members of this union are 
generally known as the Riggers. The union 
has members employed in the yards in question. 
It is a bona fide trade union. Its right to 
recognition is disputed by the other unions. 
It does. not ask for a closed shop. If a closed 
shop were recommended, it would probably be 
advisable to poll the riggers to see whether the 
majority of them.wish to support this union 
or the Dock & Shipyard Workers Union, with 
which its jurisdiction conflicts. 

The total membership of these three unions 
is not large, and the great majority of em- 
ployees belong to the protagonist unions. 


West Coast Shipbuilders Limited, has, from 
its inception operated as an open shop, and 
has had posted at its gate a notice to this 
effect. Therefore’ all persons accepting em- 
ployment there have had full notice of the 
conditions under which they are to work. 


A considerable part of the very excellent 
brief submitted by the Unions was devoted 
to a discussion of the legality of the closed 
shop. The authorities cited were American. 
With due appreciation of the assiduity with 
which this material was gathered, it can be 
said that the legality of the closed shop has 
never been disputed in Canada to the extent 
it has in the United States where both 
Federal and State constitutions contain pro- 
visions of a general and quasi-philosophical 
nature, unknown to our jurisprudence. Such 
decisions as we have on the matter arise from 
actions for damages against union officials by 
persons who have been deprived of their 
livelihood by the operation of the closed 
shop, and the more recent of them, from 
Allen vs. Flood, 1898 A.C. 1, to Corbett vs. 
Canadian National Printing Trades Union, 
1943 (2) W.W:R. 401, all hold that no action 
lies where the closed shop is instituted in a 
bona fide effort to improve the status of union 
members. 


So far as British Columbia is concerned, the 
closed shop agreement is expressly legalized 
by subsection 2 of Section 7 of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of 
1987. It has been held (Hay v. Ontario Brick- 
layers Local Union No. 25, 1929, 2, D.L.R. 
336) that a closed shop policy, so long as it 
is to forward or defend a trade, does not 
offend against Sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. 
Therefore, under either jurisdiction, there does 
not appear to be much doubt as to the 
legality of a bona fide closed shop agreement. 
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A survey of the Canadian labour situation 
shows that while a large number of industries 
operate under closed shop conditions, the 
open shop is still the general rule in this 
country. All shipyards in Eastern Canada 
operate under open shop conditions. 

Only one case (Davie Shipbuilding Co. vs. 
Boilermakers Union, Vol. XLIII, Canadian 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 766) was cited to us, 
where a board such as this had recommended 
the closed shop. Admittedly the case was 
very similar to this one, involving certain 
shipyards in Quebec. However, the fact is 
that the recommendation was never imple- 
mented, and that the union concerned, the 
Boilermakers, is now operating under a written 
contract with the companies concerned, which 
contract contains no closed shop clause. 
only case cited to us in which an American 
labour board or court has recommended the 
closed shop was that of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Company at San Francisco. In tha’ 
case, the closed shop was recommended to 
bring the company into line with all other 
shipbuilding companies in the United States 
Pacific Coast. 

The industries herein concerned have been 
declared to be war industries, and as such 
come under Dominion rather than Provincial 
supervision during the war period. Accord- 
ingly, this Board has been set up under the 
Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
rather than under the Provincial Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Neverthe- 
less, we have considered both Provincial and 
Federal legislation in arriving at our decision. 
We have two reasons for doing this. One is 
that there would appear to be some doubt as 
to whether the fact that these are war indus- 
tries would remove them from the applica- 
tion of the recent amendments to the Provin- 
cial Act providing for compulsory ‘collective 
bargaining. The other reason is that both 
parties to the dispute appear to be mainly 
concerned with the post-war period, and there 
ig no doubt that the industries in question 
will then cease to be war industries, and come 
under Provincial jurisdiction. 

Many writers have classified the various 
forms of restrictive employment agreements 
creating or leading up to the closed shop con- 
dition. While there are many sub-classifica- 
tions and modifications, it can be said that 
the main types of agreement are as follows:— 

(a) The maintenance of membership agree- 


ment. Under this type of contract, all em- 
ployees who now are or may hereafter become 
members of the union, are required, as a condi- 
tion of employment, to maintain their union 
membership. it 

(b) The union shop agreement. This type of 
contract provides that the employer may hire 
whom he pleases but that the persons hired 
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must, as a condition of continued employment, 
join the union within a stipulated period, gen- 
erally thirty days. 

(c) The closed shop agreement, under which 
the employer covenants to hire only members 
of the union so long as it can supply men and, 
if it cannot supply men, and other persons are 
hired, that they must become members of the 
union. This is the type asked for by the 
Unions here. 

British labour conditions were cited to us 
by both sides, in support of their arguments. 
The Unions claimed that the closed shop was 
well-nigh universal in Great Britain, while 
the Employers asserted that such a thing as 
a closed shop agreement was unknown there. 
Both contentions are approximately correct. 
So far as we can discover, no industry in the 
Old Country has entered into a written agree- 
ment binding itself to engage only members 
of a particular union or unions. On the other 
hand, labour there is so highly organized that 
instances of non-union men being employed 
in industries where union men predominate 
are practically unknown. It might therefore 
be said that British Labour has arrived at 
closed shop conditions without closed shop 
agreements. This condition seems to have 
come into existence with only a fraction of 
the strife and discord which have attended 
its attempted introduction in this country, 
and particularly in the United States. While 
British Trades Unions have gone through 
many and arduous struggles to establish them- 
selves, it does not appear that the closed 
shop has ever been an issue between the 
unions and the employers to the extent that 
it has been on this continent. This is prob- 
ably due to the greater homogeneity of the 
British working class. It would appear that 
from the institution of the various unions the 
employees eligible have joined practically en 
masse, so that the employers found themselves 
facing a condition rather than, as here, oppos- - 
ing a theory. The same condition would 
appear to have obtained in other European 
countries, such as Sweden and Germany prior 
to Hitlerism. One possible explanation is 
that there is a greater class consciousness in 
these older countries, where a man expects to 
live his life in the class into which he is born 
than there is on this continent, where society 
is more fluid, and men are constantly. emerg- 
ing from the employed into the employing 
classes. 

The Board feels it necessary to deal specific- 
ally with the arguments advanced by the 
Unions as epitomized in the concluding re- 
marks in their brief: 

That the closed shop is democratic and a 
logical extension of the principle of collective 
bargaining. We do not agree that the argu- 
ment advanced by the Unions is a tenable 
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one. The Unions drew an analogy between 
the operation of the closed shop principle and 
the ordinary workings of democratic govern- 
ments. They said that since it is a first prin- 
ciple that the will of the majority shall pre- 
vail, it follows that where a majority of the 
employees belong to a union, the minority 
should bow to their will and also join the 
union. They compared this to the rule exer- 
cised by a majority party in political affairs. 
If, for instance, the Liberal Party commands 
the votes of a majority of the people of 
Canada, then its policies are enacted into 
law and obeyed by the minority, who may 
disagree with these policies. 

Collective bargaining is the law of the land 
in British Columbia. The employer is bound 
to recognize any union which commands the 
support of a majority of his employees, and 
to bargain with that union as to wages and 
working conditions. The bargain so made is 
binding not only on the union but on all 
employees, so that the minority are as to the 
terms of their employment, bound by the will 
of the majority. So far we have a perfect 
analogy with the working of our political 
institutions, where the policy of a successful 
majority becomes the policy of the State, and 
must be accepted by the dissenting minority. 
But the unions want to go farther than this. 
They say that not only must the minority 
accept the poi.cy cf the majority, but that it 
must join the majority party. This is as 
though one of the Canadian political parties, 
after a successful election, were to insist that 
all dissentients should forthwith not only 
accept their rule, but join their party. What- 
ever may be the practical benefits to labour 
of the closed shop, it is not, in our opinion, 
an extension to the field of labour relations 
of the democratic principles used in 
government. 

Collective bargaining is not only the law of 
the land, but a system which must appeal to 
any fair minded person. We cannot see that 
the compulsory closed shop is a logical con- 
sequence of collective bargaining, at any rate 
under the advanced legislation we have in 
British Columbia. We do concede that a 
total or almost total trade union membership 
is the logical result of collective bargaining 
as enforced in British Columbia. With the 
well-deserved advantages which are given to 
the employees and the unions, it would appear 
to us that the pressure to join the unions 
will be almost irresistible, and that those 
persons among the workers who do not now 
subscribe to trade union principles will, by a 
sane and) untyrannical educational policy, soon 
be won over to the unions. The unions will 
then, as in Britain, have achieved the condi- 
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tion which they desire without imposing offen- 
sive restrictions on any man’s right to make 
up his mind, 

It is argued that in an open shop employees 
who do not join the unions secure all the 
advantages gained for the workers by union 
activities without paying any of the cost. 
There is a great deal of truth in this state- 
ment. Unions have accomplished great things 
for workers, and will doubtless continue to 
do so. This accomplishment doubtless im- 
poses a moral obligation on a worker to 
join the union which represents his craft. 
There are in many other walks of life 
organizations which work for the general 
benefit of classes of society, such, for instance, 
as ratepayers associations, working in the 
interests of property owners, boards of trade, 
which plead the cause of business, and in- 
other associations representing 
special interests. These associations all try 
for and secure benefits for the classes they 
represent. There is probably a moral duty on 
all business men to belong to thein local 
boards of trade. But no one has yet sug- 
gested that they be compelled to dio so as a 
condition of carrying on their businesses. We 


have in some trades and professions an 
absolute closed shop. The physicians and 
surgeons, the dentists, the lawyers, the 


barbers, are required to belong to their pro- 
fessional and trade associations as a condition 
of carrying on their trades or professigns. We 
have in British Columbia marketing associa- 
tions for the selling of the products of 
farmers, which have exactly the same effect, 
since they effectively prohibit farmers from 
carrying on their business save as members 
of, and subject to the rules of the associations. 
Furthermore, these associations have power to 
police, discipline and tax their members by 
collecting fees. But these powers are statu- 
tory. They are conferred by the State can 
be taken away by the State, and are subject 
to modification, enlargement or amendment 
by the State. Any policy of arbitrary exclu- 
sion, of exorbitant fees, adopted by any of 
these associations can at once be checked: by 
the State. This is not true of labour unions 
which have always strongly opposed any form 
of Government supervision. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that none of the 
unions involved in this dispute have registered 
under the Federal Trades Union Act. This 
Act appears a beneficient one, imposing on 
the unions no greater obligation than that of 
filing financial reports, but even this degree 
of public supervision is apparently objected 
to by the unions. 

We have already stated that the six craft 
unions involved in this dispute are now 
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enjoying conditions of employment very close 
to the closed shop. From this they argue 
that the employers may well recognize, by a 
written agreement, an existing condition. The 
employers say that, since the condition exists 
already, no written agreement is necessary. 
Throughout this arbitration the Unions have 
cited British Trade Union conditions to us 
as models. Here we have in regard to the 
craft unions, a condition similar to that in 
many British industries. The unions involved 
have supplied such a generally satisfactory 
class of labour, have maintained such high 
standards of craftsmanship that the employers 
do not go beyond their ranks in hiring men 
of the trades covered by the unions. In other 
words, a condition approximating the closed 
shop has been arrived at, as in England, by 
evolution rather than by compulsion. This 
being the case, why not follow the English 
parallel through, and let this satisfactory state 
of affairs continue as it does in England, 
without compulsion. 

The gentlemen who very ably presented 
the Unions’ case, were quite frank, when 
questioned by the Board, in expressing the 
view that closed shop conditions should prevail 
not only in the industries involved in this 
dispute but in all Canadian industry. This 
means that they contemplate with equanimity 
the prospect of a condition where no workman 
can secure employment unless he belongs to 
a union. The condition thus brought about 
would be directly analogous to that which 
existed in the darkest ages of the labour 
repression, whet unions were outlawed and 
persecuted, and no union man could secure 
employment; except that the shoe would be 
on the other foot, and no non-union man 
could get a job. If such a discipline is to be 
imposed on the workers, it will inevitably 
result in the unions becoming subject to State 
control and, eventually, possibly instruments 
of the State. The powers which would then 
be wielded by unions of depriving any man 
of the right to a living are far too great to 
be left to the arbitrary decisions of an 
organization which is not subject to Govern- 
ment supervision. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act of British Columbia makes collective 
bargaining compulsory. It provides that 


where a majority of the employees of a shop, 


or a majority of the group of employees 
belonging to a craft in a shop, are organized 
into a trade union, that trade union shall be 
recognized by the employer as collective 
bargaining agent for all the employees in the 
shop or the craft, and that a bargain made 
by them with the employer shall cover the 
terms of employment of all employees in the 
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shop or craft, whether they are members of 
the union or not. With a closed shop agree- 
ment in operation, this law would have the 
effect of perpetuating the rule of any union 
which first gained a majority of the employees 
as members. Thereafter, since all employees 
would be compelled, as a term of their 
employment, to be members of the union, 
and since any union commanding the allegi- 
ance of a majority of the members must be 
the sole collective bargaining agent, there 
would be no possible way in which the 
employees could avail themselves of the pro- 
cedure set out in subsection 11 of Section 4 
of the said Act for establishing another union 
as the collective bargaining agent. It has 
been argued before us that both employer 
and employee have everything to gain from 
the stability that such a condition would 
create, since it would eliminate jurisdictional 
labour disputes, and give the selected unions 
absolute security. There is considerable 
validity in this argument, but there is another 
side to the picture. The union so recognized 
and entrenched would be in an absolutely 
invulnerable position. No employee could 
resign from it, no other uniom could gain 
adherence in the shop in question. Such 
incentive as might be provided to the union 
management by the necessity of maintaining 
membership and by the fear of competition 
would be gone forever. No matter what sins 
the union committed, it could maintain its 
sway. This Board doubts whether the juris- 
dictional position of the unions, as disclosed 
on this inquiry, has sufficiently crystallized to 
make such a condition altogether a desirable 
one. ; 

Looking at the matter from a purely prac- 
tical, as opposed to a theoretical standpoint, 
it cannot be said that the case of the closed 
shop advocates, in the light of experience on 
this continent, is clearly proved. ‘There are 
doubtless many instances in which it works 
very well. There indubitably are many 
instances in which the power given to union 
leaders by closed shop conditions has been 
notoriously andi flagrantly abused and has led 
to almost open “racketeering”. The unions 
which have been guilty of the abuses have 
not been outlaw unions but members of the 
great national labour federations. Neither 
can it be said that the institution of the closed 
shop brings an end to strikes and labour 
unrest. A notable instance is the current 
strike of coal miners in the United States, 
which follows on a long period of labour 
strife in the coal-mining industry. The coal 
mines in question are all closed shops. The 
Board does not presume to know who is right 
in the dispute between the miners and the 
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operators, but cites the condition that now 
prevails as proofi that the closed shop is far 
from being a universal panacea to end labour 
troubles. 

The National Selective Service Regulations 
would, the Board is told, permit of a work- 
man, without his consent, being assigned to 
shipyard work. If this were the case, and he 
were assigned to a closed shop yard, he would 
presumably have to join a union willy nilly. 
The employers argued that this would, in the 
case of a man who didi not believe in unions, 
be an invasion of his rights. Theoretically 
this is absolutely sound. Practically no 
instances were reported to the Board where 
this particular situation had created trouble. 

The most cogent argument advanced by the 
proponents of the closed shop is this: That a 
man has a right to sell his labour where he 
wills, and that he has a right to refuse to 
labour with persons whom he _ considers 
obnoxious, in this case, non-unionists. This 
argument is stressed by the Webbs, Daugherty 
and all other labour advocates. The individual 
right to refuse to work with non-unionists 
implies the right to strike collectively against 
work with non-unionists. 

The right to strike, subject to wartime 
controls, undoubtedly exists. But it cannot 
too often be repeated that the function of 
boards of this kind is not to tell people what 
they can or cannot do, according to law, but 
what they ought to do under the existing 
circumstances. If the questions to be deter- 
mined were merely those of legal nights, there 


would be no necessity for the constitution of 


such boards, for the courts could take cogniz- 
ance of the facts and enforce the law. 

If in the case at hand the unions were 
faced with a condition where the resolute 
hostility of the employers, the conditions of 
the trades and, above all, the present state of 
the law, made it likely that their strength, 
failing a closed shop, could be undermined, 
they might be justified in invoking the right 
outlined above. The facts are otherwise. 
They have an overwhelming majority of the 
employees listed as members of their unions. 
There is no evidence that the employers have 
shown anything but the strictest impartiality 
as between union and non-uniom men. And 
finally, the unions are allowed by law to 
employ all legitimate tactics in soliciting 
membership, and indeed are in a position to 
bring almost irresistible pressure to bear on 
employees. This Board proposes to further 
re-enforce their already strong position by 
requiring that all present and future members 
of the unions shall be required as a condition 
of employment to continue their union 
membership. The law of British Columbia 
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provides that so long as they command a 
bare 51 per cent of the employees, they will 
maintain their position as collective bargain- 
ing agents for all the employees. Their wages 
and working conditions are, during the war, 
protected by Dominion regulation, and, after 
the war, will fall within the protection 
extended by the Provincial Minimum Wages 
and Hours of Work Acts and Regulations. 
As against this, the employers are enjoined 
by law (Sections 6 and 7 of the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act) from restricting their employment 
to non-union men, from threatening or dis- 
charging any person for joining any union, 
and from attempting to dominate, interfere 
with or sponsor any labour organization. 
When the Webbs and Daugherty wrote their 
textbooks, it might have been said that the 
dice were loaded against laboun; now, so far 
at least as British Columbia is concerned, 
this cannot be said truly. The whole position 
is such that the unions ought, with fair and 
wise management, and without seeking to 
impose further conditions, to be able to achieve 
the condition desired by them where every 
employee belongs to his appropriate union. 
They may retain their legal right to strike, 
but their moral right to do so has been 
taken away by the fairness with which they 
have been treated. 

This right of labour to decide where and 
when it will work, to refuse to work with 
persons obnoxious to it, formerly existed con- 
temporaneously with an equally absolute right 
on the part of the employer to decide whom 
he would employ. He could, without fear of 
legal interference, and indeed with public 
approbation, refuse to employ unionists oar 
persons who took part in labour activities. 
This was the condition that existed at the 
time that Daugherty and the Webbs wrote 
their theses. The employer’s right to dis- 
criminate was not only coeval with the work- 
man’s, it was based on exactly the same sort 
of reasoning, the sort of reasoning that seeks 
to. protect the interest of a class, regardless of 
the public weal. So far as the employer is 
concerned, the so-called right has now been 
taken away, in British Columbia, by statute. 
No longer dare he discriminate against, dis- 
charge, or even attempt to influence the 
unionist. With this abrogation of the em- 
ployer’s “rights”, the whole case of the 
theoretical closed shop supporters falls to the 
ground. They cannot in decency claim for 
themselves a degree of freedom that is denied 
to the employer. 

In a social organism, no one is wholly free. 
The only free man is the savage. We surrender 
reluctantly, and with due circumspection, part 
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of our freedom in order to assure the working 
of the organism which protects us and makes 
civilized life possible. We surrender because 
we hope to gain thereby. In this case the 
gain has preceded, the surrender. The unions 


have gained by what amounts to a curtailment — 


of the freedom of the employer—they have 
been given by this legislation a measure of 
security which demands on their part for- 
bearance in the exercise of what may have 
been, under former conditions, their right. 

To epitomize, we feel that under present 
actual and legal conditions the unions have 
no valid grounds to fear that they will lose 
their hold on the employees in these industries, 
and that the employers will thereby be 
enabled’ to worsen working conditions. We 
think that with the advantages given them 
by statute and by this award, the unions 
should soon achieve peacefully and without 
compulsion their goal of 100 per cent 
membership. 


It might be said that where, formerly the 
employers wielded the weapon of anti-union 
discrimination, the unions were entitled to 
wear the armour implicit in their right to 
refuse to work with non-unionists. Since the 
weapon has been removed, the necessity for 
the armour no longer exists. 

A great deal of evidence was given to 
prove or disprove that other Vancouver ship- 
yards operating under closed shop conditions 
were more efficiently operated tham the yard 
concerned in this inquiry. We do not propose 
to review this evidence at any length. 

The only definite evidence was submitted 
by the employer and established the fact that 
some production records had been set up by 
West Coast Shipbuilders Limited. We do not 
make any findings as to the superior efficiency 
of any shipyard, but we do think it 1s clearly 
established that the efficiency of the West 
Coast Yard, under open shop conditions, is 
at least equal to that of the closed shop yards. 

The unions contend that the establishment 
of a closed shop will eliminate workers’ unrest, 
“quickie strikes”, and’ labour troubles gener- 
ally. The uncontroverted evidence submitted 
by the employers shows that there have been 
less man-hours lost through strikes and labour 
troubles in the West Coast Shipbuilders opera- 
tion than in the closed shop yards. The 
following table, compiled from the Lasour 
GazeTtn, shows approximately the man-days 
lost during the period from April, 1941, to 
June, 1943, in the four Vancouver shipyards. 


Yard Man-days lost 
Wurtard INOIUN... sn ey eens wees 4,455 
North Van Ship Repairs....... 9,205 
PETE) SOME sate + 9) > besa 8,696 
he PC ak EOC ili ie le en Rar 1,085 
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The facts seem to dispose pretty effectively of 
the union’s contention in this regard. 

Arising from this it is conceded by both 
parties to this dispute that no causes of dis 
satisfaction, other than the demand for a 
closed shop, exist at present. It is further 
conceded by the unions that their main con- 
cern in asking for a closed shop is not for 
the present but for the future. They have a 
present condition in which the great maj_rity 
of employees eligible belong to the unions, 
in fact, in some cases, they have 100 per 
cent membership. There is no evidence what- 
ever of any discrimination against the union 
or union employees. There is no evidence 
of the fostering by the companies of company 
or any other type of opposition unions. There 
is no evidence that general labour conditions 
in the yard are not just as satisfactory as in 
the closed shop yards. But the unions regard 
with concern the state of affairs which they 
conceive as likely to exist after the war, when 
shipbuilding business falls off, when large 
numbers of returned soldiers will be thrown 
on the labour market and when there will not 
be full employment available in the shipyards 
for all persons qualified to work therein. They 
distrust their employers to this extent: They 
think that their employers will take advan- 
tage of a flooded labour market to discharge 
union employees, replace them with non-union 
employees, and so break the power of the 
unions, with a consequent retrogression in 
wages and working conditions. 

For the employers it can also be said gen- 
erally that their objection to the closed shop 
is based more on the fear of its future opera- 
tion than on dissatisfaction with its present 
effect as known in other yards. They return 
the distrust shown by the employees. They 
visualize a post-war condition where thou- 
sands of skilled workers will be discharged 
from the armed forces, and will compete with 
the present worker for the reduced number 
of jobs that will be available. Among these 
returned soldiers and sailors will be many 
former employees and skilled artisans whom 
they will wish to employ and toward whom 
they may feel they have a duty. They 
prophesy that under closed shop conditions 
it will be impossible for them to employ these 
men. They point out that the closed shop 
gives the union the last word as to who shall 
be employed, since the unions can always 
refuse an employee or prospective employee 
membership in the union concerned, and thus 
deprive him of the right to employment. 
They think that in a time of keen competi- 
tion for shipyards, the unions will be bound, 
at the insistence of their members, to close 
their ranks and refuse admission to appli- 
cants where such admission might easily mean 
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the replacement of a union member in his 
job by the new applicant. 

The union representatives have said that 
they have no intention of adopting a policy 
of exclusion in regard to membership in the 
post-war period. They say that they will 
always welcome new members; that they feel 
that their strength grows with their member- 
ship; that they will not set prohibitive initia- 
tion fees. We had at the time no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of their statements, but 
the fact is that they are merely present repre- 
sentatives of the union. The union policy in 
regard to membership is subject to change at 
ny time. 

So far as shipbuilding is concerned, we do 
not think that the most sanguine person 
would expect the industry to be maintained 
in the post-war period at its present level. 
Before the war, no major ships were built on 
the Pacific Coast of Canada. The tremen- 
dous industry now existing here is entirely the 
product of war conditions, of the necessity 
to transport and supply our troops, to pro- 
vision Britain and to replace submarine losses. 
When the war ends, there will inevitably be 
a decline of employment in the shipyards. 

This decline will coincide with the release 
of hundreds of thousands of men from the 
Armed Forces. Many of them will be skilled 
artisans, former shipyard workers. We hope 
and expect that private enterprise and Gov- 
ernment work will provide jobs for all re- 
turned men. However, even taking this as 
a certainty, it is nevertheless equally certain 
that a great number of returned soldiers will 
seek work in the shipyards. Our present ex- 
perience shows us that this class of work is 
preferred by working people. Even during 
the times of greatest labour shortage, it has 
been easier to attract mem to shipyards than 
it has been to induce them to work at primary 
industries, such as logging, mining and fish- 
ing. The wages are high, the working condi- 
tions generally good, and the workers are 
able to be in the cities. There is no reason 
to suppose that returned soldiers will not 
show the same preference for shipyard work. 

On the other hand, it is hard to imagine 
that the persons now employed in the yards 
are going to relinquish their positions to re- 
turned soldiers without a struggle. Giving 
them all due credit for patriotism and un- 
selfishness, it does not seem likely that they 
will want to abandon their jobs and go into 
the woods to work if they cam avoid doing so. 

We can, therefore, visualize a considerable 
competition for these preferred jobs in the 
shipyards. If the field is left open, this will 
adjust itself naturally. The employer will 
want the best workman he can get. He may 
feel some special duty towards returned 
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soldiers formerly employed by him, but can- 
not be expected to go to the length of dis- 
charging a satisfactory employee in order to 
re-engage an incompetent one. Therefore, 
the condition should, in a short time, stabilize 
itself. The better old employees will be re- 
tained, the more capable returned soldiers 
engaged, and the yards will operate at a good 
level of efficiency to meet post-war competi- 
tion. 

Granted ideal, or rather idealistic union 
administration, this result could be achieved 
as easily under closed shop as under open 
shop conditions. Where it was proposed to 
replace a union member with a_ returned 
soldier, the worker would gracefully resign 
his post, the union would enrol the soldier, 
and the soldier would step into the job. But 
it is inconceivable that this will happen. The 
worker will fight for his job. If closed shop 
conditions prevail, the natural and obvious 
way for him to retain it is to get his union 
to exclude the returned soldier from member- 
ship. Human nature being what it is, it is 
almost inevitable under those circumstances 
that there will be very great pressure, on the 
unions for a policy of restricted membership. 
If a closed shop condition exists, this policy 
would effectively debar any returned soldier 
not already a union member from employ- 
ment in the shipyards. 

It may be said that this statement involves 
a grim view of post-war prospects for the 
shipyard worker. We think it inevitable that 
many of these workers will have to change 
their employment after the war. Such changes 
will entail some hardship. But the returned 
soldier must be considered. Granted he is a 
skilled worker, must he, after years of war 
service, go into the unskilled labour market 
while the man who has held his job during 
the war remains at his more congenial em- 
ployment. 

It might further be said that the point we 
have tried to establish, the infiltration into 
the yards after the war of non-union returned 
soldiers, is just what the unions fear will oper- 
ate to break the strength of their organiza- 
tion. We do not think their fears are 
well-founded. We think that so long as they 
preserve a liberal membership policy, they 
will have no difficulty enrolling the new 
workers in their ranks. The law of British 
Columbia will operate to prevent any attempt 
by the most unscrupulous employer to pro- 
selytize or bring pressure to bear against the 
unions. So long as the union continues to 
represent a bare majority of the employees, 
it retains its collective bargaining powers. 

The modern trade union is a unique form 
of organization in that it enjoys many of the 
rights of a body corporate, with few of the 
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corresponding responsibilities. In particular, 
its internal organization is not subject to 
statutory control. A corporation can only 
pass by-laws in accordance with its statutory 
powers, which may at any time be restricted 
or amended by Parliament. No such control 
is exercised over a union. Therefore, the union 
ean, if they wish, adopt a policy of exclusion, 
resolutely closing their ranks against new 
members, without fear of interference by the 
State. 

While this matter was before the Board, 
certain events occurred which shed some light 
on this phase of the argument, that is the 
possibility of the enforcement by the unions 
of a restrictive membership policy. In mid- 
September it began to appear likely that, due 
to improved shipping conditions, there would 
be a curtailment of production in the ship- 
yards, involving the laying off of large num- 
bers of workers. The Boilermakers’ Union, 
which represents over 50 per cent of the 
workers involved in this dispute, thereupon 
issued a notice to its shop stewards, business 
agents and other persons empowered to receive 
membership applications, instructing them, 
inter alia, that no new members were to be 
accepted in the closed shop yards, and that 
strict check was to be kept of all men who 
were in process of losing their membership 
through non-payment of dues, with a proviso 
that no dues payments, which might pre- 
sumably have the effect of reinstating them, 
were to be accepted from such men. The said 
notice further provided “In the open shop 
yards, the rule being enforced in the closed 
shop yards is to be explained, and it is to 
be inferred that the same rule would apply 
in the open shop yards in the near future.” 
A copy of the said notice is appended to this 
report. 

The union representatives were confronted 
with this notice and asked to explain it. They 
stated that they felt it wrong to accept initia- 
tion fees and dues from persons who could 
not be sure of employment in the yards. This 
attitude is perhaps commendable, but it shows 
a certain confusion of mind on their part 
as to their function. The Board feels that it 
is the duty of the unions to accept as members 
all persons qualified for membership, irrespec- 
tive of the abundance or scarcity of jobs. 
“What a man should expect from his admission 
to the union is not a job, but the right to try 
to get a job in a closed shop yard. The 
union officials might well tell him, when they 
admit him to membership, that prospects of 
employment are poor, but they must, or 
should not refuse him membership. If they 
do so, they deprive him of the opportunity 
to apply for employment. It could well be 
that some applicants are better qualified for 
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jobs in the yards than certain persons now 
employed there. If so, they should have a 
chance to compete for these jobs. The closed 
shop and union membership must not be 
employed as an instrument to keep in em- 
ployment, to the exclusion of other persons, 
union members, irrespective of the superiority 
or inferiority of their qualifications. The Board 
cannot help but be impressed by the fact 
that the largest of the unions has, at the first 
threat of curtailment of employment, invoked 
the very policy of exclusion which they had 
previously stated to the Board would not be 
invoked in the post-war period. 


In this connection we should like to point 
out that some of the most ardent advocates of 
the closed shop policy stopped short of sup- 
porting it when it is allied to a policy of 
restriction of union membership. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, in their great and authorita- 
tive work, “Industrial Democracy”, devote 
many pages, starting at p. 704, to a condemna- 
tion of this practice, which they conclude is 
a more maleficent form of monopoly than 
that enforced by great business trusts and 
cartels. Similarly, Carrol F. Daugherty in 
“Labour Problems in American Industry” says 
at p. 557, after a hearty condemnation of the 
anti-union shop, “The closed Union shop with 
closed union comes at the end of the scale 
opposite the closed anti-union shop, and is 
completely comparable therewith”. And again 
at p. 561, “At the other end of the scale are 
the unions which demand a closed shop with 
a closed union, and in connection therewith 
artificially restrict their members by reason 
of restrictive membership and apprenticeships 
requirements. Here again such policies may 
be understood but hardly justified. If a 
union bars entrance to a trade by mono- 
polistic practices and in doing so keeps out 
non-union men who might otherwise join, 
it alienates sympathy and classes itself with 
trusts and pools. Labour has just as much 
right to effect monopoly in its commodity 
as employers or doctors or lawyers in theirs, 
but all such methods, although explainable 
in terms of human nature, are unreasonable 
and unjustifiable from a social point of view”. 


The statement made in the last sentence 
quoted requires some examination. In the 
first place, so far as Canada is concerned, 
employers, in so far as many trades and indus- 
tries are concerned, have no right to effect 
monopoly, but may, on the contrary, be pun- 
ished for doing so. In the second place, the 
right which doctors, lawyers and engineers, 
and in British Columbia, barbers, hairdressers 
and chiropractors have to control membership 
in their professions or trades, is as we have 
already pointed out a statutory one, subject 
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to Governmental control. We would venture 
to suggest that the very persons who advocate 
an absolute closed shop for all boilermakers 
would be shocked at the suggestion that an 
association of doctors could, in the absence 
of some statutory authority, arbitrarily ex- 
clude their sons from the practice of surgery. 
We do not say that the Boilermakers should 
not have the same right to control member- 
ship in their trade that the surgeons have in 


respect of their profession, but we do say, 


that if such power is to be given them, it 
must be given by statute, and be subject to 
statutory control, so that it may not be 
abused. 

Another aspect of the closed shop which was 
discussed during the hearings was the implica- 
tions of the affiliation of trades unions with 
political parties. The Boilermakers’ Union, 
presently suspended from membership in the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, is normally a 
member of that body, and confidently expects 
that certain negotiations now under way will 
result in its being readmitted to membership. 
The Canadian Congress of Labour, at a recent 
convention, went on record as recommending 
to its affiliates the support of one of the great 
Canadian political parties, the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. As this matter 
was explained to us at the hearing, the local 
unions affiliated with the congress are given 
complete autonomy in this matter, and may 
individually decide whether they want to sup- 
port the C.C.F. However, the unions which 
do decide to follow the policy advocated 
by the central body commence at once to 
contribute to the coffers of the political party 
a stated sum of a few cents per month per 
member. It was not stated, and it is not 
important, whether this money is to be paid 
from the general funds of the union or raised 
by a special levy on the members. The fact is 
that once a union has by a majority decided 
to support the political party, each member 
of that union will thereafter directly or in- 
directly contribute a certain sum of money 
to the support of that party. Applying that 
condition to a closed shop, we could have a 
union member who, as a condition of his 
employment is required to maintain his union 
membership and pay his dues, but who does 
not believe in the policies of the political party 
in question. This man would then be con- 
fronted with the alternative of throwing up 
his job or of paying part of his wages towards 
the advancement of principles in which he did 
not believe. It is needless to say that the 
identity of the political party concerned does 
not affect the matter. The result would be 
equally objectionable if the party to be sup- 
ported were the Liberal Party, the Progressive 
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Conservatives, or the Bloc Populaire. In 
England, such a contingency is expressly pro- 
vided against by legislation protecting the 
dissident workman from being levied upon for 
political purposes, but no such protection 
exists in Canada. This Board is not aware 
of any principle of democracy or equity which 
would justify confronting a workman with 
such a choice as above outlined. But such 
a condition could certainly arise under the 
present Canadian law in industries where there 
are closed shop contracts. 

The Board recommends that the Employ- 
ers and the Unions enter into the form of 
agreement already negotiated with clause 31, 
establishing a closed shop, deleted. 

The Board recommends that the following 
Union security clause be inserted in the agree- 
ments to be entered into between the Em- 
ployers and the Unions: “The company agrees 
that any present employee who at the date 
of this agreement was a member of the union 
or who has become a member of the union 
since that date shall, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, maintain membership in 
good standing; and any employee who here- 
after, during the life of this agreement, be- 
comes a member or is reinstated as a member 
of the union, shall, as a condition of continued 
employment, maintain membership in good 
standing.” 

It may be said that in recommending any 
sort of restrictive clause, even such a com- 
paratively mild and inoffensive one as the 
above, the Board is swallowing the camel of 
principle, while straining at the gnat of 
form. It is true that some, though by no 
means all, of the objections which the Board 
has cited against the closed shop would apply 
against a union security provision. The 
Board’s reasons for the recommendation are 
as follows: During the negotiations before 
the Conciliator which preceded the appoint- 
ment of this Board, the employers, in an 
attempt to effect a settlement, offered to enter 
into an agreement containing such a clause as 
we have recommended. On the hearings be- 
fore the Board, the employers took the posi- 
tion that this offer, not having been accepted 
at the time, was now withdrawn, and that 
they were not bound by it. In ordinary legal 
or commercial dealings, where an offer can 
be made without prejudice and subject to 
revocation if it is not immediately accepted, 
this would be a perfectly sound position for 
them to take. However, the Board does not 
feel that the rules of conduct proper to law- 
suits are applicable to dealings of this kind, 
and feels that the employers should make 
good on their previous offer. Hence the 
above recommendation. The Board is also 
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influenced by the further practical considera- 
tion that a similar type of agreement has, 
for a great many years, given rise to very 
satisfactory labour conditions in one of the 
great businesses of this Province, the pulp and 
paper industry, and that renewals of agree- 
ments between employees and employers in 
that industry containing a clause similar to 
the above have very recently been negotiated. 
It will also be noted that this sort of pro- 
vision will not allow any union, by a restric- 
tive membership policy, to deprive any person 
of the right to a job. 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., the third mem- 
ber of the Board, dissents from these findings, 
and is filing a separate report. 


Vancouver, B.C., November 1, 1943. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. O. Wilson, 


Chairman 


(Sgd.) F. W. Fearman, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a _ Diuspute 
between West Coast Shipbuilders’ Limited, 
Hamilton Bridge (Western) Limited, and 
certain of their employees, members of 
various trade unions, as follows: Local 
No. 1 Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 2 Dock and 
Shipyard Workers’ Union of Vancouver, 
District Lodge 692, IA.M. Local 116, 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local No. 1 Amalgamated Build- 
ing Workers of Canada, Local No. 2 
Amalgamated Shipwrights, Joiners, and 
Boat Builders and Caulkers, Local 170 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Local No. 3 Amalgamated 
Electrical Workers. 


To Tue HonourasteE Humpurey MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 

OTTAWA. 

Sir: 

Having had the ‘honour of serving as a 
member of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation on the recommendation of the 
eight applicant Unions, and having had an 
opportunity to hear and study the evidence 
presented to the Board, I find myself in 
disagreement with the other members of the 
Board and therefore submit a minority report 
for your consideration. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation for the courtesies and 
consideration at all times extended to me as 
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a member ‘of the Board by my colleagues, 
Judge J. O. Wilson, Chairman, and Mr. F. W. 
Fearman, representing the employers. 


Facts Not IN DISPUTE 


(a) The above-mentioned 8 internationally 
affiliated unions have applied for a closed-union 
shop in the companies, West Coast Shipbuilders, 
Limited, and Hamilton Bridge (Western) 
Limited. 

(b) According to the figures presented by 
the management the 8 Applicant Unions repre- 
sented about 75 per cent of the employees at 
the two plants involved. According to the 
figures presented by the Unions they repre- 
sented about 87 per cent of the employees. I 
believe I can fairly say that all the members 
of the Board agreed that the difference was a 
difference in the method of computation and 
that it was agreed among the Board members 
that at least 80 per cent of the employees in 
these two plants were members of the 8 
applicant Unions. 

(c) In the brief presented by the West 
Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, it was submitted 
that “the company is engaged solely in war- 
time contract and does not carry out any 
repairs or any other private work. In these 
various respects it differs from the Closed 
Shops of Burrard and North Vancouver. The 
Company has acquired its site on a lease-hold 
basis and the terms of the various leases 
obligate the company to remove its plant and 
equipment from the premises after the termina- 
tion of its war and _ post-war contracts”. 
Although this submission is worded rather 
ambiguously, the straight inference is that 
West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, is a com- 
pany which will do business only for the 
wartime and not after and much was made by 
the companies of this point in an attempt to 
differentiate between their yards and the other 
yards in the Vancouver area. The only logical 
reason for making this point is the inference 
T have mentioned; however, I reject in advance 
the fact as a reason for refusing to accept the 
Union Shop. 

(d) It was further mutually agreed that of 
the four important yards engaged in ship 
building in the Vancouver area, three; namely, 
Burrard Drydock North Company and Burrard 
Drydock South Company and the North Van- 
couver Ship Repairs had Closed Shop agree- 
ments with the 8 Applicant Unions, but that 
union shop practice is actually in effect. 

(e) It was further agreed that the applicant 
Unions asked for an Agreement based on the 
practice in the other Shipyards in the Van- 
couver area. 

These other shipyards represent about 16,000 
men out of the 20,000 odd employed in the 
industry in this area. 


DEFINITION OF UNION 


Another organization purporting to be a 
labour union; namely, The United Welders, 
Cutters and Helpers, Local No. 1, appeared. 
before the Board, but throughout my report 
I do not recognize this a bona fide union for 
the reason that it is neither affiliated with 
any national or international union—it is in 
fact a chartered society under the Societies 
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Act, and it is not considered a union by the 
aforementioned 8 applicant Unions. There- 
fore, in my report, whenever I mention Unions, 
I shall be referring to the 8 bona fide applicant 
Unions and not the Society of United Welders, 
Cutters and Helpers, Local No. 1. 


Ciosep SHop AND UNION SHOP 


Throughout the submission of the com- 
panies, there is constant reference to the 
closed shop. It must be noted at once that 
the applicant Unions do not ask for the 
closed shop, but as appears from their brief 
ask for a modification which is in reality the 
union shop. The difference may be briefly 
stated as follows:— 

(a) The closed shop requires the employers 
to hire only union members. 

(b) The Union Shop allows the employers 
freedom to engage both union and non-union 
men but after a stated period (mutually agreed 
upon by the company and the unions—30 days 
was suggested by the unions) all non-union men 
as a condition of employment must become 
members of the union. 

It will be seen at once that some of the 
submissions presented by the companies there- 
fore have little validity since they mistakenly 
apply to a closed shop condition. I shall 
refer to these company submissions below. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPANIES ARGUMENT 


Both companies’ and unions’ contentious 
arguments revolved mostly around the 13 
submissions of the company. I shall deal 
seriatim with the submissions and the replies 
given by the unions and I shall indicate my 
agreement in 12 respects with the unions’ 


submission. As to jurisdictional disputes, I 
shall deal separately with the company 
submission. 


1. Companies Claim Right to Operate Open 
Shop—tThis is a claim long abandoned in 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
large sections of the United States. The 
so-called right claimed has no more validity 
than the so-called right claimed by employers 
100 years ago to operate their mines at 14 and 
15 hours a day, all in the name of freedom of 
the individual. 


2. Companies Claim Close Shop a Denial 
of Right of Citizen to Work—There are un- 
doubtedly a large number of individual rights 
which have been abrogated in the common 
interest in modern times. For example, the 
fundamental right of a citizen to operate a 
post-office, or cross the street wherever he 
may wish has been abrogated in the interest 
of the common good. However, I would 
particularly refer to the various professional 
groups who have through their endeavours 
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secured. legislation to force their members to 
become members of their association. Lawyers, 
doctors, chiropractors, hairdressers, and nurses 
all have such legislation in British Columbia 
and this legislation was achieved with a 
minority objecting in most cases. 


3. Minority Rights—Both the union shop 
and the closed shop afford the employees the 
democracy of majority rule in the common 
good. In this instance where a union shop is 
asked for, the Companies have, as I have 
already stated, the right to first choose what- 
ever workmen they wish. In regard to a 
minority who do not wish to join the Union, 
it is obvious that im this case such a group 
is very small, representing less than 20 per 
cent of the men employed at both plants. No 
parliament or no organization democratically 
constituted could operate if it were required 
to obtain unanimous support as a condition 
precedent to operation. For example, it could 
surely not be proposed that if a small group 
of fascists opposing democratic parliamentary 
institutions refuse to participate in elections 
that therefore we should not have a parlia- 
institution for the welfare of the people as a 
whole. Again, the Legal Profiession’s Act and 
other such acts are examples of majority 
decision binding the entire occupation or 
profession. Perhaps some lawyers were orig- 
inally opposed to the legal “Closed Shop”, 
but nevertheless the majority were in favour 
of it and the Government has enforced such a 
“closed shop” through legislation. The same 
principle is here involved. I am in favour of 
similar legislation which will by law grant 
workmen the same rights as lawyers, doctors, 
hairdressers, barbers, chiropractors, nurses and 
agriculturists. 


In the meantime, this Board in my opinion 
can and should recommend this progressive 
step which would carry out the patent pur- 
poses for which Collective Bargaining is 
intended. Indeed, most closed shops now 
enforced by legislation were first recommended 
by progressive trail-blazing Commissions or 
Boards. 


4. The Companies Claim the Closed Shop 
Would Repress Individual Initiative—In my 
opinion, this contention is completely unsup- 
ported by the evidence submitted. To the 
contrary, the Companies submitted evidence 
of its excellent production record with at 
least 80 per cent of their employees members 
of various Trade Unions. Furthermore evi- 
dence was submitted to the effect that Mr. 
Henry Kaiser, who has the most efficient 
shipbuilding plants in all history has a closed 
shop agreement with all the Unions in his 
yards. 
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5. The Companies Claim the Closed Shop 
Would Prevent Them Exercising Selection of 
Workers—As I have stated before, only a 
union shop is asked’ for. The Companies may 
choose their workers freely from the labour 
market, so long as full employment continues. 


6. The Companies Claim The Closed Shop 
Enforces Monopoly of Labour—I have dealt 
with this in 5. 

7. The Companies Claim The Leaders of 
Labour Have No Control Over Their Mem- 
bership —While some evidence was submitted 
that indicated some difficulties arose during 
the early stages of the organization of the 
present shipbuilding industry in the Vancouver 
Area, other very substantial evidence was 
submitted by the Union representatives that 
proved in my opinion without a doubt that 
Union Leadership played! a very effective part 
in getting the production program rolling 
smoothly. . 

Taking into account the mushroom growth 
of the Shipbuilding Industry in the Vancouver 
Area, and the multiplicity of environments 
from which the employees have been drawn, 
I am impressed with the degree of Union 
stability developed to date, and in my opinion, 
the Companies’ Claim in this respect is not 
supported by convincing evidence. 


8. The Companies Claim The Closed Shop 
Would Place Powers of Compulsion in the 
Union Which Belong to the Government — 
In my opinion the Union would have no more 
power than the benchers have over lawyers 
under the Legal Profession’s Act, the Market- 
ing Boards over agriculturists or various super- 
visory executives over nurses, hairdressers, etc. 


9. The Companies Claim They Would Be 
Used As A Club To Force Workers To Join 
Unions—l have already referred’ to the 
unanimous opinion of the Board that no less 
than 80 per cent of the employees belong to 
the Unions involved. Therefore, in my 
opinion, the will of the majority should prevail 
and no evidence was presented as to objec- 
tions on this score on the part of the Com- 
panies operating under Closed Shop agreements 
in the other yards in the Vancouver Area. 


10. The Companies Claim The Spirit of 
The National Selective Service Act Will be 
Violated—I have already referred in my an- 
swer to submission Number 5, to the fact 
that actually only the Union Shop is asked 
for and violates neither the spirit nor the 
letter of the National Selective Service Act. 
In fact, evidence was presented to show there 
was effective co-operation between National 
Selective Service and the Unions in the 
matter of employment. 
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11. The Companies Claim White Collar 
Employees Will Lose Rights—No evidence 
whatsoever was presented to support this sub- 
mission. 


12. The Companies Claim a Closed Shop 
Would Prevent Returned Soldiers and Sailors 
From Obtaining Employment in the Post-war 
Period—I desire to deal at length with this 
submission since this goes to the very root 
of the sincerity of the companies’ entire sub- 
mission. This particular submission is de- 
veloped at some length on page 10 of the 
company’s main brief. It states: “Further- 
more, this company intends to protect the 
hundreds of fine young men, who have left 
the employ of the company to join the Armed 
Forces and who are prepared to sacrifice their 
lives for those who remain at home, from 
being prevented, when they return, from work- 
ing in the plant of this Company. The com- 
pany does not propose to tolerate any situa- 
tion where a returned soldier is barred from 
entering the gates of this company because 
he does not possess a union card. This is 
exactly what would occur if the company 
operated as a closed shop as no one is simple 
enough to believe that when these soldiers 
return, and when jobs are scarce, union men 
will voluntarily walk out of the yard and give 
their jobs to returned soldiers, nor will re- 
turned soldiers be admitted to union ranks as 
it is a well-known fact that when jobs are 
scarce union recruiting absolutely ceases and 
membership is closed.” 


This paragraph must be read in conjunction 
with the company statement presented at 
page 1 in the same brief which I requote: 
“The company is engaged solely in wartime 
construction and does not carry out any re- 
pair or other private work. In these various 
respects, it differs from the closed shops of 
Burrard and North Vancouver. The Com- 
pany has acquired its site on a lease-hold 
basis and the terms of the various leases obli- 
gate the company to remove its plant and 
equipment from the premises after the ter- 
mination of its war and post-war contracts.” 
If the Company will not be in business after 
the war, then this submission is trifling in 
the extreme since it dwells on the natural 
concern that we all have for the returned men 
yet indicates no intention of re-employing 
these men since there will be no operation to 
employ them on. . 


If on the other hand, the ambiguous state- 
ment of the company as to post-war opera- 
tions means that the company will continue 
nevertheless, the test of the sincerity of the 
company concerned would surely be a guaran- 
tee on the part of the company to employ 
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these men after the war. No such guarantee 
was given in evidence or any such suggestion 
made, I take it therefore, that this submission 
was presented for the purpose of mere window 
dressing since such concern is mere verbiage 
in view of the company’s own submission 
that they will not operate after the war. 

In this connection it might be well to note 
that many of the witnesses before the Board 
wore returned men’s buttons indicating that 
they are veterans of the firsts World War. 
These men were in agreement with the prin- 
ciple of the closed shop. 

The only point that could arise in this 
connection is whether or not there will be 
full employment after the war. If there is to 
be full employment as is the stated policy 
of the Government, then all men will con- 
tinue to be eligible to join the union since 
there will be little point in barring men when 
jobs are available. I will not in this report 
contemplate mass unemployment since this 
cannot and must not be the result of this 
second World War. All suggestions of restric- 
tions of union memberships can only be based 
on hypothesis of such mass unemployment. 

A matter which concerned the Board was an 
exhibit called “Instructions to all Shop Stew- 
ards, Business Agents, etc.” and was admit- 
tedly distributed by the Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1. The essence of the instructions is that 
no new members are to be accepted at this 
time in the aforesaid union. 

First, it must be noted that this document 
was distributed on or about September 28, 
1943. The date is important because only 
some days previous it was officially an- 
nounced that ship building was to be cur- 
tailed in this area by the reduction of per- 
sonnel and the extension of the time of build- 
ing of ships. Obviously, under such a situa- 
tion no union could honestly accept new 
members when no work was available and 
dues accepted from new applicants would in- 
deed be taken under false pretences. This 
view was given in evidence by the Union 
spokesman. I take it, therefore, that this 
sheet of instructions is a temporary directive 
having regard to a temporary situation and 
in fact evidence given by the Unions before 
the Board and after the date of the issuance 
of these instructions show conclusively that 
these instructions have been since abrogated. 
The expected unemployment did not occur 
and in fact new members are again being 
taken into the Boilermakers’ Union. It is 
obvious that this particular instance is but a 
part of the same question of full employment 
or unemployment. This Board cannot assume 
mass unemployment after the war and from 
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evidence presented, so long as there is employ- 
ment members will be eligible to join all the 
Applicant Unions. 


13. Companies and Question of Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes—Of all the submissions pre- 
sented by the Companies,. although sub- 
mitted in my opinion in exaggerated form, 
some merit may exist in this regard. In my 
opinion, there is usually little justification 
for jurisdictional disputes in this war against 
Fascism. Such disputes should be ironed out 
by the Unions. In fact, evidence was pro- 
duced that would indicate that such was the 
case as between the Unions here involved. 
I shall therefore, in view of the necessity dur- 
ing the period of this war for the elimination 
of this type of dispute, make my recom- 
mendation in this regard separately in my 
concluding remarks. ~ 

Although the Unions’ brief is an exhibit on 
file, it might be well for me to state the car- 
dinal reasons for a Union Shop as seen by the 
men. First, the Unions see the Union Shop 
as essential to their security as Unions. Having 
once established the security of their very 
existence they can then proceed to the normal 
functions of a union in wartime which have 
to do with not only the benefits of the mem- 
bership itself such as educational, cultural 
and community welfare, but the all-important 
question of effective co-operation with the 
management in the interest of the war effort. 
Complete co-operation cannot exist so long 
as the Union has to spend the greater part of 
its time fighting to preserve its very exis- 
tence. It has been well stated by W. M. 
Leiserson, a member of the United States 
National Labour Board, thus: “These names 
(closed shop and open shop) however are but 
battle cries in the conflict between employers 
and labour organizations over the problem of 
unionization. They serve to obscure the 
essential point of contention which is whether 
the shops shall be union or non-union.” 


In this day of advancement to a better 
social order many progressive employers have 
accepted the union shop principle since this 
principle is the one desired by the men and 
already exists generally in Great Britain and 
other democracies as I have stated above. 


In this day it should be obvious to all that 
when people as nations feel insecure, horrible 
wars result. This same principle pertains 
to the relationship between labour and man- 
agement. If stable and friendly relations are 
to be achieved, they can only be so achieved 
in my opinion when security is granted the 
unions in the form of a closed shop. In this 
arbitration, the closed shop would actually 
be only a union shop. 
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TraDE Union AFFILIATION 


My colleagues deal at some length in their 
report with the question of trade union affilia- 
tion. Evidence was submitted to the effect 
that the Canadian Congress of Labour at a 
recent convention went on record as recom- 
mending to its affiliates the support of one 
of the great Canadian political parties. This 
is only a recommendation and no doubt 
before any union affiliates with any political 
party according to usual trade union practice, 
' the overwhelming majority of the membership 
would have to endorse such a move. Accord- 
ing to my understanding of the present situa- 
tion, affiliation with a political party by any 
of the eight applicant Unions would mean a 
revision of their Constitutions and this usually 
requires a two-thirds majority. 

While my colleagues evidence some concern 
over the possibility of Trade Union Affiliation 
with political parties, this has been an 
accepted practice in Great Britain for many 
years where Closed Shop conditions generally 
prevail and I am certain that should any 
Union decide to affiliate with any political 
party that decision will express the will of the 
majority and the arrangements made will be 
thoroughly democratic. 

In view of the foregoing I recommend: 
1. That the West Coast Shipbuilders, Lim- 
lied and Hamilton Bridge (Western) Limited 
do grant a Closed-Union Shop (in effect a 
Union Shop Agreement as in practice in the 
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other Vancouver Shipyards) to the 8 Appli- 
cant Unions, to wit: Local No. 1 Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Can- 
ada, Local No. 2 Dock and Shipyard Workers’ 
Union of Vancouver, District Lodge 692, 
I.A.M., Local 115, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 1 Amal- 
gamated Building Workers of Canada, Local 
No. 2 Amalgamated Shipwrights, Joiners, and 
Boat Builders and Caulkers, Local 170 United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
Local No. 3 Amalgamated Electrical Workers. 


The above closed-union shop should in my 
opinion be granted on written undertakings 
being given by the 8 applicant unions to 
Judge J. O. Wilson, Chairman of the Board 
that no jurisdictional dispute will occur as 
between themselves and any other bona fide 
union during the duration of the war in the 
plants of the companies concerned. 


2. I would further recommend in view of 
my experience on this Board the urgent 
necessity for a National Labour Relations Act 
to set forth in definite terms, the rights and 
responsibilties of both Union Labour and 
Management, so as to democratically allow 
where a majority so desires, the establishment 
of the closed shop in industry as the logical 
result of collective bargaining. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Herbert W. Herridge, 
Member of Board. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour 


URING November a total of 47 new 

industrial disputes, and 16 cases which 
had originated in earlier months were dealt 
with by Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour. These disputes were 
distinct from those described on previous 
pages, which were handled under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. ; 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, N.B., and Sydney, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activites to Ontario; two officers in Montreal 
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are assigned to the province of Quebec and 
two officers resident in Fredericton, N.B., and 
Sydney, N.S., represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in. Ottawa. 

In the article on the Conciliation work of 
the Department appearing in the November 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTe (pp. 1518-1522) 
mention was made of the termination, on 
November 15, of the strike by coal miners 
in Western Canada. Certain other important 
disputes were also summarized up to the 
date of going to press about the middle of 
the month. The remaining cases in which 
mediation was required during November were 
not of a nature which calls for summarization 


in this issue. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During November, 1943 


HILE the number of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada recorded for November was 
nine less than in the previous month, the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss 
in man working days increased sharply. As 
compared with November, 1942, there was 
one more strike but the number of workers 
and the time loss showed a decrease. There 
were 27 strikes during the month, involving 
16,784 workers, with a time loss of 97,004 man 
working days, as compared with 36 strikes in 
October, with 5,923 workers involved and a 
time loss of 25,496 days. In November, 1942, 
the number of strikes was 26, involving 20,439 
workers, with a time loss of 103,355 days. 

During the month under review a general 
strike of coal miners in Alberta and British 
Columbia was, responsible .for about 50 per 
cent of the workers involved and over 90 
per cent of the time loss. In November, 1942, 
a strike of motor vehicles factory workers 
accounted for more than 70 per cent of the 
workers involved and over 80 per cent of the 
time loss. 

Three strikes, involving 645 workers, were 
carried over from October and 24 commenced 
during November. Of these 27 strikes, 25 were 
terminated during the month , Ten resulted in 
favour of the workers, nine in favour of the 
employer, two were compromise settlements 
and four were indefinite im result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were two strikes 
unterminated, namely: hotel employees at 
Edmonton, Alta., and rubber factory workers 
at Acton Vale, P.Q. 

Information as to a strike of wholesale 
jewelry workers at Vancouver, B.C., which com- 


menced on October 28 and terminated on 
November 18, 1943, was not received in time 
to include in the statistical table. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: fur factory 
workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, May 12, 
1943, to August 31, 1943. 

The following table gives information for 
November and October, 1943, and November, 
1942. 


‘ Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of workers | man work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*November, 1943....... PA) 16, 784. 97,004 
*Octoberrlgsa see 36 5,923 25,496 
November, 1942....... 26 20,439 103,355 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together, A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 


The record includes all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1943* 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


mania Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
———_—_————_——] in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1943 


Minine— (a) 
Coal miners, loaders, 1 16 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant workers, 2 600 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 29 
Edmonton, Alta. 


16 |Commenced October 28, 1948; re payment 
for certain work; terminated November 1; 
return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


3,500 |Commenced October 24, 1943; against return 
to winter work schedule for potmen; ter- 
minated November 6; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


700 Commenced October 1; for payment of wage 
increases for porters as approved by 
RWLB}; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1943*—Continued 


SSMS SS 


aes . Number involved |Time loss 
ndustry, occupation eel in man Particulars 

and locality Establish-/Workers | working t 
ments days 





a 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1943 





























Loaaine— 
Bush workers, 1 53 159 |Commenced November 4; for more meat 
Dalton Mills, Ont. and butter with their meals; terminated 
November 6; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
MiInInc— 
Coal miners, 1 128 256 |Commenced November 1: for levelling-up 
River Hebert, N.S. of wage rates as in neighbouring mine; ter- 
minated November 2; return of workers 
pending decision of NWLBt; in favour of 
workers. 
Coal miners, 67 8,500 88,000 |Commenced November 1: for increased 
Alberta and : wages, time and one-half for sixth working 
British Columbia. day in week and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay; terminated November 13; 
referred to a Royal Commission; (increase 
in wages and two weeks’ vacation with 
pay approved) compromise. 
Metal miners (lead, zinc, 1 36 36 |Commenced November 5; against lack of 
etc.), sugar, Jam, etc. with their meals; termin- 
Silverton, B.C. ated November 6; negotiations; in favour 
oi workers. 
Coal miners, 1 158 158 |Commenced November 10; for driver’s pay 
East Coulee, Alta. for worker employed as both driver and 
pusher; terminated November 10; nego- 
tiations; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 2, 1,450 1,450 |Commenced November 19; against working 
Glace Bay, N.S. with non-union workers; terminated Nov. 
19; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, loaders, 1 35 35 |Commenced November 24; re working 
Glace Bay, N.S. conditions (unsafe condition of. roof); 
terminated November 24; negotiations; 
(roof re-timbered) in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, 1 35 70 |Commenced November 25; against alleged 
Three Hills, Alta. irregularities in pay statement; terminated 
November 26; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Coal miners, shooters and 1 61 120 |Commenced November 25; for payment for 
loaders, loading coal left on long wall following 
New Waterford, N.S. mechanical breakdown; terminated Nov. 
27; negotiations; compromise. 
Coal miners, 1 22 22 |Commenced November 29; against working 
Minto, N.B. with a non-union worker; terminated Nov. 
29; conciliation (federal); in favour of 
workers. 
Ee Ne 
bher Products— ‘ 
ay baa: workers, 1 57 35 |Commenced November 13; for the night off 
Kitchener, Ont. (Saturday); terminated November 13; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
1 152 800 |Commenced November 22; for union recog- 
ei, eed nition and agreement; unterminated. 
Acton Vale, P.Q. 
; ds— P 
Rid Aate plant work- 1 (b) 30 10 |Commenced November 29; for increased 
(fertilizer division) wages; terminated November 29; return 
isce of workers pending decision of RWLB; 








Saint John, N.B. in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1943*—Coneluded 


—_—_— 


Industry, occupation 
and locality 


Number involved | Time loss 

——_————_———] in man 

Establish-;Workers | working 
days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1943—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Marieville, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Munitions factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Machinists, 
Napanee, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Beauharnois, P.Q. 


Munitions factory workers, 
Cherrier, P.Q. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Sorel, P.Q. 


Carpenters, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Pencil factory workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Malton, Ont. 


Highway— 
Truck drivers, 
Coronation, Alta. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, 
Sheet Harbour, N.S. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


—: 


eS . 


— 


— 


— 


134 


74 


12 


120 


437 


4,300 


60 


73 


123 


17 


72 


200 |Commenced November 11; for full cost-of- 


130 


72 


30 


30 


30 


110 


850 


17 


18 


living bonus; terminated November 12; 
conciliation (federal) and return of workers 
pending decision of RWLB; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced November 1; for return to basic 
wage rates in force before introduction of 
bonus system; terminated November 2; 
return of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced November 1; against dismissal 
of two workers and for increased wages and 
improved working conditions; terminated 
November 6; conciliation (provincial) and 
return of five workers; (night shift discon- 
tinued) in favour of employer. 


Commenced November 10; for change in 
management of company restaurant; ter- 
minated November 10; conciliation 
(federal) and return of workers pending 
vote; in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 19; against working 
with a certain foreman; terminated 
November 19; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced November 19; against alleged 
officiousness of company police; terminated 
November 19; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced November 26; against suspen- 
sion of a worker for quitting early to put 
away tools, etc.; terminated November 
26; negotiations; (warning whistle to be 
blown) in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 12; for full cost-of- 
living bonus; terminated November 13; 
return of workers pending decision of 
RWLB;; indefinite. 


Commenced November 19; against working 
with three non-union workers; terminated 
November 26; replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced November 19; for increased 
wages; terminated November 19; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced November 2; for employment 
of a union worker; terminated November 
2; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


*Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 


_ TIn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
tRWLB—Regional War Labour Board. NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(a) 700 indirectly affected. 


(b) 25 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the July issue, in the review of “Strikes and 
Lockouts: in Canada and Other Countries, 
1942”, The latter included a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones, An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerre, August, 
1940, page 760. ) 

The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 190 and 10 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
200 disputes in progress during the month; 
89,700 workers were involved in the disputes 


in .progress during the month and the time loss 
was 327,000 working days. 

Of the 190 disputes beginning in September, 
57 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 63 over other wage questions; 24 over 
questions as to employment of particular 
classes or persons; 31 over other questions as 
to working arrangements; 4 on questions of 
trade union principle; 2 were sympathetic 
stoppages. Final settlements were reached in 
161 disputes, of which 26 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 98 in favour of 
employers and 37 resulted in compromises; in 
20 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations, 

New Zealand 


The number of disputes in the first six 
months of 1943, was 33, involving 5,472 workers, 
with a time Joss of 7,391 working days. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in October 
was 290, involving 215,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 975,000 working days for all 
disputes in progress during the month. More 
than half of this time loss was due to the 
scattered coal mining stoppages. Figures for. 
the months of July, August and September 
are not yet available. 


Report of Quebec Commission Established to Enquire into 
Paper Mill Disputes 


Freedom of Association and Collective Agreements 


ABOUR disputes in certain newsprint mills 
in the Lake St. John region were the 
subject of an inquiry by a Commission 
appointed by the Quebec Government on 
April 29, 1943.* The Commission, which con- 
sisted of Justices J. Alfred Prévost and Stuart 
McDougall of the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench and Garon Pratte of the Quebec 
Superior Court, was directed to investigate 
disputes between trade unions in the mills 
operated by Price Brothers and Company at 
Jonquiére, Kenogami and Riverbend. On 
June 10 the inquiry was extended to similar 
difficulties in the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company’s mills at Dolbeau. _ 
The Commissioners, in a report which was 
submitted on August 23, made recommenda- 
tions designed to settle the particular disputes 





*An Order in Council of April 14 required collective 
bargaining with the syndicates or unions to which 
employees of pulp and paper mills belonged. The order 
was suspended on May 1. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 691.) 


referred to them pending the enactment of 
legislation to provide a more satisfactory solu- 
tion for the problem of collective bargaining 
in industries where there are rival unions. 


Findings Concerning Disputes 


The Commissioners found that, late in 1939 
and early in 1940, the International Brother- 
hood of Paper-Makers and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper-Mill 
Workers organized some of the workmen 
employed in Price Brothers’ mills. These 
unions claimed that over 70 per cent of the 
men belonged to their organizations and the 
company entered into agreements with them. 
On renewal of the agreements in May, 1940, 
a clause was added to require preference in 
hiring to be given to union members and to 
require new employees, except those on 
temporary jobs, to join the appropriate union 
within 30 days. The agreements applied to 
all the employees and were to run from year 
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to year subject to termination by either party 
on notice given 30 days before the date of 
expiry. 

At Dolbeau the company on July 7, 1941, 
made a similar agreement with the two inter- 
national unions on petition signed by 151 of 
the 250 workmen in the mill. 

In all the mills concerned there were 
workmen who were members of the National 
Syndicates affiliated with the Fédération 
Catholique des Employés de Pulperies et 
Papeteries du Canada, a member federation 
of the Confederation des Travailleurs Catho- 
liques du Canada. On March 16, 1948, the 
National Syndicates in Price Brothers’ mills, 
claiming to have a majority among the 
workmen, asked the company to negotiate an 
agreement with them. Receiving no reply, 
they applied to the federal Department of 
Labour for a board of conciliation and 
investigation. The application not being in 
proper form, it was returned to the signa- 
tories for amendment. 

Meantime, the company notified seven men 
from each mill that they would be dismissed 
if within a stated time they were not in good 
standing with the international unions. The 
result was a strike, chiefly by syndicate 
members. The international union members, 
on their part, refused to return to work when 
it was suggested that, as a condition of calling 
off the strike, their agreements which were to 
expire on May 15, should not be renewed 
pending the report of the board of concilia- 
tion and investigation. Work was finally 
resumed on condition that the provincial 
Government provide for an inquiry into the 
whole matter and that the agreements with 
the international unions remain in effect 
provisionally, with the exception of the sec- 
tion which provided for preference in hiring 
to union members and for a “union shop”. 

The Commission investigating the dispute 
stated the “basic causes” of the dispute as 
follows: 


(1) The insertion in section 4 of the collec- 
tive agreements of May 15, 1940, of 
paragraphs 3 and 4, quoted above, which 
converted into closed shops, for the 
benefit of the International Unions, 
mills in which there were important if 
not preponderant groups of workmen 
belonging to the National Syndicates, 
the whole in violation of all principles 
of freedom of association; 

That part of clause 7 of the agreements 
which provides for their automatic 
renewal, without any provision for ascer- 
taining if the International Unions still 
hold a mandate from the majority of 
the workers at the time of renewal. 
Naturally, the unions rely on their lists 
of members in good standing, but those 
lists are not conclusive, for they include 
all employees forcibly enrolled by the 
operation of the collective agreement. 


— 
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To belong to a union by choice is one 
thing; to belong to it because one _ is 
obliged to do so in order to earn his 
living is another. Between the two les 
all the difference that separates liberty 
from bondage; 

(3) The preference given by the Company 
to members of the Unions. 


As regards the first cause, the Commission 
expressed its opinion thus: 

Apart from the fact that the exclusive 
privilege granted to the unions is contrary 
to freedom of association, in the case under 
review there is no excuse for it. It might 
be justified to some extent if, in the agree- 
ment, the unions assumed the. obligation to 
supply the workers required by the company 
during the term of the agreements, at the 
risk of any expense incurred in performing 
such obligation; but there is nothing of the 
sort. If the company needs more employees 
it must hire union members if there are any 
available who are competent; if not it must 
do its recruiting outside the unions and the 
newcomers are forced to join the unions and 
pay them tribute so long as their employ- 
ment lasts. In these circumstances, the 
privilege has no other purpose than to swell 
the ranks of the unions and fill their coffers. 

The Company advanced very plausible 
reasons for having decided to deal with the 
unions rather than with the syndicates. 
However serious those reasons may be, an 
employer cannot be permitted to arrogate 
to himself the right to choose mandataries 
to deal with him on behalf of his employees. 
Such a choice must be made by the will of 
the workmen, freely expressed. 

The state cannot tolerate a system which 
obliges the head of an industry to make 
a collective labour agreement with an 
employees’ organization which may not rep- 
resent the majority of the workers. 


Exact evidence as to the relative strength 
of the rival unions was not available to the 
Commissioners and they considered it inop- 
portune to take a vote, 

for in the period of unrest that follows 

a strike, it is not to be expected that a 

poll will reflect the unbiased wishes of the 

workers. 
Among the paper-makers, the Commission 
believed, the International Brotherhood of 
Paper-Makers had a large majority. Of the 
other workers, the National Syndicate 
appeared to command a majority. 

The Commission expressed its strong dis- 
approval of the distribution by “syndicate 
sympathizers” of circulars making false charges 
against Price Bros. and the International 
Unions. The company was held in no way 
responsible for the strike and showed 
“scrupulous .regard to its contractual obliga- 
tions”. Concerning the notice of dismissal 
given by the company to 14 men who were 
not members of the international unions, the 
Commission remarked: 

In so acting the Company had merely 


complied with its contract. Since it was 
agreed that, with the exception already 
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noted, all employees must belong to the 
International Unions and remain in goo 
standing with them in order to obtain 
permanent employment in the Company’s 
mills, whenever a union struck an employee 
from its membership list for non-payment of 
dues, it called upon the Company to advise 
the employee concerned that he would be 
suspended unless he paid his dues to the 
union within a stated delay. The Company 
had no choice but to comply. 

The history of the dispute at Dolbeau in 
the mills of the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company was, in the main, like that 
in the other plants. 

The Commission held that a collective 
agreement is only valid when it is made 
with a union which “really represents the 
employees”. The circumstances in which the 
agreements with the internationals were 
renewed “were such as to render them less 
worthy of respect than the principles of 
liberty which they flout”, the Commission 
commented, in considering the employer’s 
argument that “the sancity of contracts’ 
should deter the Commission from recom- 
mending any changes in the agreements with 
the international unions. A secret ballot was 
recommended to determine whether the work- 
men desired representation by the. interna- 
tional unions or by the National Syndicate 
and since the men were already organized by 
trades the vote should be taken by trades in 
each mill. After the balloting, the employer 
should make an agreement with the union 
favoured by the majority of workmen in each 
case, since the “the principle of majority 
rule” had been followed by the unions in the 
past. 

Proposals for Legislation 


Specific recommendations were made by the 
Commission for legislation concerning freedom 
of association, collective agreements and a 
tribunal to administer the law. Such an 
enactment would, in the Commission’s opinion, 
promote collective bargaining and, in indus- 
tries where rival unions appeal for members 
to the same class of workers, would ensure 
freedom of association as far as possible. 

The tribunal, it was suggested, might con- 
sist of three members “specially competent 
and free from any attachment either to 
workers or to employers”, or it might be the 
Permanent Board of the Superior Labour 
Council of Quebec exercising its jurisdiction 
in litigious matters through a judicial com- 
mittee of three members. These three would 
include a chairman who 
experienced jurist” and one representative 
each, chosen by the chairman, from the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives on the 
Permanent Board. The judicial committee 
might appoint assessors to sit with it on any 
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particular case or even refer a matter to the 
Board itself. 


The tribunal would have power: 


(1) to settle disputes concerning the negotia- 
tion of collective agreements; 

(2) to deal with complaints from unions or 
groups of workmen which are not dis- 
posed of by a grievance committee or by 
arbitration, as to the non-observance of 
an agreement or of any statutory provi- 
sion concerning an agreement; 

(3) to take the necessary steps to deter- 
mine the membership of unions claiming 
the right to negotiate an agreement or 
to ascertain the opinion of the workers 
on any particular point; 

(4) to cancel permits obtained by fraud or 
issued in error or held by those who 
fail to comply with the tribunal’s orders; 

(5) to make rules, subject to the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
to regulate the procedure for making, 
renewing or extending collective agree- 
ments and for their application and 
observance. 


Other duties which the Commission would 
require of the tribunal include the final deter- 
mination of disputes, the imposition of penal- 
ties and the enforcement of the criminal law 
concerning strikes and picketing. 


Freedom of Association 


In the opinion of the Commission, “no 
enactment will ensure the smooth operation 
of collective bargaining unless it admits the 
right of every workman to belong to a union 
of his choice or to belong to none.” 

The employer should not be permitted to 
make any arbitrary distinction or any unjust 
discrimination between his workmen by reason 
of their belonging to one or other union or 
to no union:. | 

The right of the workman to choose for 
himself the union to which he wishes to 
belong must be respected in every case, and 
he must not be hindered in the exercise of 
that right except for reasons of public 
policy. No trade union worthy of the name 
has not fought for recognition of that ‘right 
at one time or another. So it is a matter 
for astonishment that some unions, on over- 
coming a rival, force the members of the 
latter to join the ranks of the victors, even 
though such affiliation may be repugnant to 
their conscience, on pain of loss of employ- 
ment; and it may well be asked by what 
aberration or for what avowable purpose 
workmen are led to deny to their comrades 
today a right they themselves quite properly 
fought for yesterday and will struggle to 
retain tomorrow. It seems to be over- 
looked, in certain quarters, that democratic 
principles, to which lip service 1s paid at 
convenience, are no authority for the suppres- 
sion of minorities by majorities—quite the 
contrary! But since such lapses do occur, 
the law should intervene to protect the 
working classes against them. | ; ee 

There are of course cases 1n which it is 
expedient and even necessary to restrict 
freedom of association to some extent, but 
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that can only occur in exceptional circum- 
stances which must not be left for appraisal 
to the mere whim of the parties to a collec- 
tive agreement. The right to decide if it is 
expedient to insert in a collective agreement 
a clause which would have the effect of creat- 
ing a closed shop, should be entrusted to a 
competent superior authority. For this rea- 
son, we suggest that no collective agreement 
should come into force unless approved by 
the tribunal which we recommend setting up. 
The tribunal would be competent to decide 
in each case if a closed shop should be 
permitted and on what conditions. 

The right of a workman to belong to a 
union of his own choice implies the right to 
leave it. He is under no obligation to explain 
the reasons for his choice to any one. But 
in exercising his freedom of choice, he must 
not interfere with rights arising out of con- 
tracts he has made. Therefore, so long as a 
collective agreement is in force, the fact that 
some workmen may have left one union to 
join another since the agreement was signed 
should not be taken into account. 


Collective Agreements 


As regards collective bargaining, the 
Commission considered it should be made 
mandatory on any employer more than half 
of whose employees desired a collective agree- 
ment. But the Commission was impressed 
with the problem created by rival unions in 
Quebec and therefore, made recommendations 
for a system of collective bargaining which 
would take this problem into account and 
give to minority groups the protection to 
which they considered they were entitled. 

In the first place, a union would be 
required to obtain authority from the tribunal 
before negotiating an agreement. Proof that 
its membership included the necessary propor- 
tion of members would have to be submitted 
and also evidence that it was not controlled 
by an employer or in receipt of financial 
assistance from an employer. 

Where rival unions claim members among 
the same class of workers, the Commission 
considered that the proposed Act should 
provide for the negotiation and administra- 
tion of agreements by a committee repre- 
senting all the employees of the plant. 

The negotiation of a collective agreement 
should not be entrusted exclusively to the 
majority group. The contract will not be a 
guarantee of peace unless it expresses the 
wishes of all the workmen rather than those 
of one group only. Experience. has shown 
that majorities, when left to their own 
devices, tend to recognize no other law than 


their own interests. The rights of those who 
are not heard are generally neglected. A 


system founded on the will of a majority ° 


which denies the right of the minority to 
be heard is in no sense democratic; on the 
contrary, it is one of the worst forms of 
tyranny. Expression of minority opinions is 
essential to democracy. Under the demo- 
cratic system, the majority does not crush 
the minority, but seeks its co-operation. The 
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will of the majority binds the people at 
large only because all the groups which go 
to make up the latter are permitted to 
express their views, so that it can be said 
that the voice of the majority is truly the 
resultant of all shades of opinion. 


The practical problems involved in having 
all groups represented on a committee to 
draw up and administer an agreement led 
the Commission to make two suggestions: 
(1) that only groups comprising 20 per cent 
or more of the workmen in a plant should 
be taken into account and that they should 
be given equal representation; (2) that if all 
the unions do not agree on a joint bargaining 
committee “the opening of negotiations and 
the signing of the agreement be left to the 
majority union”. Proportional representation 
on the committee, it was considered, would 
lead to unfair competition for members 
between the unions. To protect smaller 
groups where a majority union refuses “to 
collaborate in forming a bargaining com- 
mittee”, (and the Commission notes that 
there will be many such cases), it was recom- 
mended that the draft agreement should be 
communicated to the minority groups at least 
15 days before it was submitted to the tribunal 
for approval. Objections to the agreement 
could be made within that time to the 
tribunal, or suggestions for its amendment. 

Compulsory arbitration was recommended 
where an employer refused to negotiate or 
where the parties could not agree on the 
terms of an agreement. Arbitration by the 
tribunal on the application of either party 
would determine any or all of the terms of 
an agreement and make them legally binding 
on all parties. | 

Certain specific principles to govern collec- 
tive agreements should be enacted. The 
Commission considered: 

(1) that a collective agreement should not 
be entered into or renewed without the 
permission of the tribunal; 

(2) that no collective agreement should be 
valid unless approved by the tribunal; 

(3) that no provision of an agreement should 
be valid if it prevented the juridical 
extension of any collective agreement 
under the Collective Agreement Act, or 
if it was contrary to any order of the 
Minimum Wage Commission or to any 
order under the Act respecting the 
Limiting of Working Hours, or contrary 
to any statute; 

(4) that the maximum term of an agree- 
ment should be one year but that the 


agreement might be renewed with or 
without change; 

(5) that in every plant governed by a 
collective agreement there should be a 
grievance committee to supervise the 
carrying out of the agreement and “the 
various workmen’s associations which 
took part in negotiating the agreement” 
should be represented on the committee; 
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(6) that every collective agreement should 
provide for the compulsory arbitration 
of any disputes arising during the life 
of the agreement which are not settled 
by the grievance committee. To ensure 
the effectiveness of this recommendation, 
the Commission suggested that provision 
for the arbitration of such disputes 
should be contained in the statute which 
peus set out the procedure for arbitra- 
ion. 


Finally the Commission, considering that 
adequate provision would be made for 
settling disputes arising out of the negotia- 
tion, interpretation or application of a collec- 
tive agreement, recommended that a strike 
or lockout occurring by reason of any such 
dispute should be made illegal save “in 
exceptional cases in which the tribunal thought 
fit to permit them in order to ensure the 
carrying out of its orders”. 


In conclusion, the Commission emphasized 
the fundamental importance of goodwill 
and intelligent cooperation on the part of 
employers and workmen; 


In their relations with their employees, 
employers should be expected never to act 
arbitrarily; to have scrupulous regard for 
individual rights; to recognize willingly the 
unions chosen by their workmen and to deal 
loyally with them when occasion requires; 
to grant the legitimate demands of their 
employees without having to be prompted, 
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and to avoid doing anything that might give 
the impression that they recognize the rights 
of workers only under compulsion and erudg- 
ingly; to co-operate promptly and honestly in 
ee. settlement of such disputes as may arise; 
etc. 

On their part, the unions should be ex- 
pected to deal with employers in good faith, 
never forgetting that they are only instru- 
ments for the improvement of the lot of the 
working classes and not ends in themselves; 
to use their power for the common good 
rather than for the enhancement of their 
own prestige; to choose leaders who respect 
authority, who are conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities and who are capable of repre- 
senting them worthily, and, when necessary, 
to get rid of those whose zeal outrun their 
discretion and who have not sufficient judg- 
ment to control their words; to shun ap- 
peals to prejudice, bearing in mind that suzh 
appeals, being as dangerous as they are easy 
to utter, are the favourite weapon of the 
ignorant, the stupid and the evil-minded; 
to reprobate excesses on the part of their 
members; to follow the highest democratic 
principles, under which they have prospered; 
to endeavour honestly to reconcile their 
legitimate interests rather than to engaze 
in quarrels amongst themselves which, what- 
ever their outcome are bound to injure the 
cause they profess to champion; to abstain 
from unfair recruiting methods; to avoid 
aggravating, by the discussion of questions 
unconnected with the establishment of ma- 
terial working conditions, the difficulties 
which are inherent in the negotiation of 
collective agreements; to seek peace by con- 
ciliation rather than by force. 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons 


N a recent bulletin issued by the Indus- 

trial Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario, it is stated that “of 681 vocation- 
ally handicapped cases referred to the 
Rehabilitation Department of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board during the years 1941 
and 1942, 592 were closed as ‘rehabilitated’.” 
More than half of these were re-employed 
by their own firms. 

It is asserted that many other employers 
have the impression that physically handi- 
capped workers are more susceptible to injury 


or otherwise constitute a liability as far as 
compensation is concerned. That this impres- 
sion is erroneous has been demonstrated by 
“numerous studies of factual data on pro- 
ductivity, accidents, sickness, and pension 
plans, which show that the employment of 
handicapped workers presents no greater risk 
than does the hiring of the able-bodied”. 
The bulletin concludes: “In fact, it has been 
amply .demonstrated that, with proper place- 
ment, physically handicapped workers usually 
have splendid work records.” 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to in- 
clude all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa~ 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 


lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 


marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—DUNLOP. TIRE AND RUBBER 
Goops Co. Lip, AND THE UNITED RUBBER 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 132. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 20, 1943, 
to June 30, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agency. 
Employees may join or not join the union. 

Overtime as established to apply on hours 
worked in excess of 9 per day. However, with 
the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board, overtime to apply on hours over 8 per 
day when the schedule calls for three 8-hour 
shifts per day and for maintenance and en- 
gineering trades on a regular 8-hour day. ‘lime 
and one-half for work on statutory holidays. 
Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—PUBLISHERS OF AN ENGLISH 
DAILY NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Loca 176. 


The agreement summarized in the October 
issue, page 1379, was stated to have been signed 
by the publishers of one newspaper and verbally 
accepted by another. It has since been reported 
that the second newspaper did not verbally 
accept this agreement. 


MoNTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAMILTON AND 
LONDON.—CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ As- 
SOCIATION AND AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPH- 
ERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 27 (MONTREAL), 
40 (Orrawa), 12 (Toronto), 42 (Hamtt- 
TON) AND 47 (LONDON). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1943, to December 31, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agreement 


is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, 
page 696. As provided in that agreement, 
hourly wage rates were increased from Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, to make the weekly wage rate 
for a 44-hour week the same as the previous 
weekly rate for a 45-hour week. 


Additional increases are now provided for 
feeders, feeder operators and helpers, subject 
to the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Boards of Quebec and Ontario. Vacation: sub- 
ject to the approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board, employees with one year’s ser- 
vice to be granted one week’s vacation with 
half pay. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


MATANE, QUEBEC.—PRIcE BrotHers & Co. Lrp. 
AND LE SYNDICAT CATHOLIQUE NATIONAL 
DE L’IDUSTRIE DU BoIS DE MATANE (SaAw- 
MILL WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 20, 
1943, to December 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
Company recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for the union members. Pre- 
per ese in employment to be given union mem- 

ers. 

Hours: 10 per day, a 60-hour week. Over- 
time: employees called back to work after their 
regular hours to be paid at time and one-half; 
double time for work on Sundays and holidays. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LACHINE (MONTREAL), QUEBEC. — DOMINION 
BripGE COMPANY AND EMPLOYEES MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 2843. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 20, 
1943, to March 19, 1944, or 1945 if no notice 
given in 1944. The union is to be the sole 
bargaining agency for its members as long as 
the union maintains a majority of employees. 
The Company agrees to allot a place within the 
plant for the collection of union dues. Neither 
the Company nor the union will discriminate 
against any employee because of his union 
membership or non-membership. 

Hours and wage rates are not contained in 
the agreement but the union agrees to work 
with overtime rates for two shifts of 12 hours 
as long as necessary for wartime production. 
Overtime rates are to be paid for Sundays and 
holidays. 

The union undertakes to co-operate with any 
management labour production committee. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and the 
settlement of grievances. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Toronto, ONTARIO. — RESEARCH E\NTERPRISES 
Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
STEEL WORKERS oF AMERICA, LocaL 1039. 


Agreement to be in effect from J anuary 15, 
1943, to January 14, 1944, or 1945 if no notice 
given for 1944. The Company recognizes the 
union as the collective bargaining agency for 
union members. No discrimination by the 
Company or the union against any employee 
because of his union membership or non- 
membership. 

Schedules of hours of work, wage policy and 
job category classification form part of the 
agreement but were not received in the depart- 
ment. These are subject to negotiations be- 
tween the parties as to amendments and altera- 
tions. Vacation: one week with pay to em- 
ployees with at least one year’s service. Pro- 
vision is made for the use of labour manage- 
ment production committees and for seniority 
rights and the settlement of grievances. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. — INTERNATIONAL Har- 
VESTER Co. oF CaNnapA, Ltp., HAMILTON 
HARVESTER WORKS, AND UNITED STEEL 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2868. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 28, 1943, 
to June 28, 1944, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. The Company recognizes the 
union as the sole representative of all employ- 
ees. No discrimination by the Company or the 
union against any employee on account of union 
membership or non-membership. 

Hours and overtime: Overtime at time and 
one-half is payable for all hours over 9 in a 
day or 45 in a week, but employees will not 
be regularly scheduled to work more than 10 
hours in a day or 60 in a week, except in case 
of emergency. Time and one-half for work on 
Sundays and holidays. Vacation: one week 
with pay for employees with one and less than 
five years’ service, two weeks for employees 
with five or more years’ service. Apprentices 
are limited to 10 per cent of the total number 
of employees within any one of the skilled 
trades. Seniority rights and grievance pro- 
cedure clauses are included in the agreement. 


WINDsorR, ONTARIO.—TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or America, Locau 195, 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1943, 
to March 31, 1944 and year to year, subject to 
notice. The Company recognizes the union as 
the bargaining agent for employees who are 
members of.the union. Employees are free to 
join or not join any union. The company or 
the union will not discriminate against any 
employee on account of his union membership 
or non-membership. Seniority rights and griev- 
ance procedure are provided for. 


WINpsor, ONTARIO.—DOMINION FORGE AND 
Stamping Co. Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Unirep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL JMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 10, 1943, 
to May 1, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the bargaining agent for its 
employees who are members of the union; 
employees are free to join or not to Join any 
union. No discrimination against any employee 
either by the company or the union because of 
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his union membership or non-membership. Pro- 


vision is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


SELKIRK, MAnrropA.—MANTTOBA RoLLIne MItu 
Co. Lip. anp SeLKirK RoLLIne MILL 
WorkKERs’ FeperAL UNION No. 120. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 24, 
1943, for the duration of the war and one year 
after and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The union committee to be the 
bargaining _agency for union members. No 
discrimination against any employee by the 
Company or the union because of his union 
membership or non-membership. 

_ Hours: the open hearth furnaces operate con- 
tinuously 7 days a week, with hours for work 
at open hearth furnaces and electric furnaces, 
8 per day with an average of 6 shifts per week. 
If on furnace repairs an employee works over. 
time, the ninth hour is payable at straight time 
and time and one-half for any further overtime. 
If an employee works an extra shift, the first 
2 hours to be at straight time and time and 
one-half for all hours over the 50-hour average. 
However, when electric furnace department is 
running one or two shifts per day, the regular 
working shift for men is 9 per day, 5 days per 
week, except day shift who work Saturday 
morning as well. For work of shift and tonnage 
men in the mills, 9 per day, 54 days per week. 
For all other employees, a 50-hour week, with 
overtime at time and one-half. All work on 
statutory holidays, at time and_ one-half. 
Seniority rights and grievance procedure are 
provided for. 


Moose Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—PRAIRIE AIRWAYS 
Lrp. (Arrorarr DIvIsIonN) AND SHOP 
EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2688. 


Agreement reached following an application 
for a board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and later settlement through 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
(L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1499, July, 1943, p. 923). 
Agreement, which is to be in effect from 
September 2, 1943, to September 1, 1944, and 
year to year subject to notice, is similar to the 
previous one with the workers’ committee (L.G., 
Jan., 1943, p. 85) with these changes: : 

The Company recognizes the union committee 
as bargaining agency for all employees as long 
as committee represents a majority of employees. 

Wages: journeymen tradesmen (tool and die 
maker, machinist, welder, moulder, ete.) 75 to 
80 cents per hour; apprentice tradesmen 25 to 
50 cents per hour; production workers— 
specialists 65 to 70 cents, class “A” 60 to 65 
cents, class “B” 50 to 55 cents, class “C” 
(learners) 45 cents, beginners, 25 to. 40 cents; 
stores department $60 to $150 per month; 
inspection department $85 to $175 per month, 
caretakers $75 to $100 per month. No mention 
is made of cost-of-living bonus. Vacation: one 
week’s annual vacation with pay after a year’s 
continuous service. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BoEING AIRCRAFT OF CANADA 
Lrp, AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MacHinists, Locat 756. | 

The agreement which came into effect June 1, 

1941, and was summarized in the LABOUR 

GAZETTE, December, 1941, p. 1566 and January, 

1941, p. 68, was amended from July 15, 1943. 

Hourly wage rates: toolmakers, electricians, 
metal spinners and pattern makers $1.05, tool- 
makers (specialists) $1, journeymen and 
journeymen maintenance men 90 cents, main- 
tenance men (improvers) 80 cents, production 
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workers 50 to 80 cents, trainees (for three 
months) 40 cents, engineers 65 to 95 cents, 
janitors 60 to 70 cents, truck drivers 67 cents, 
bus and station wagon drivers 70 cents, lab- 
ourers 60 cents; toolroom clerks, shop clerks, 
general stores clerks and stock chasers 50 to 
85 cents, jeep and crane operators 65 to 80 
cents, timekeepers 60 to 80 cents, supervisors 
90 cents, inspectors 60 to 85 cents, senior 
inspectors $1, supervisors $1.10. The cost-of- 
living bonus as provided by government order 
is paid in addition to these wage rates. 

Engineers working the second shift of 8 
hours per day, 48 per week to be paid for 84% 
hours, 51 hours per week; engineers working 
the third shift of 8 hours per day, 48 per week, 
to be paid for 9 hours, 54 hours per week. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s service. Smoking periods are 
permitted in accordance with company 
regulations. 

Seniority provisions and grievance procedure 
were changed from the previous agreement. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


HALIFAX, N.S. HALIFAX SHIPYARDS LTD. AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND SHIP- 
BUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL No. 1. 


The agreement which came into effect Novem- 
ber 16, 1942 (L.G., Dec., 1942, p. 1482) was 
amended from October 1, 19438, to provide for 
one week’s annual vacation with pay for em- 
ployees with one year’s service or proportion- 
ately fewer days if employees have not worked 
the full year. 


Hatirax, N.S.—Purpy BrorHers LTD. AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND SHIP- 
BUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL No. 1. 


Agreement reached with the assistance of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner of 
the Department of Labour (see p. 1651 of this 
issue). Agreement to be in effect from Novem- 
ber 10, 1943, to November 10, 1944, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for all employees of the company 
eligible for membership. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half, with double time for work on statutory 
holidays. Wage rates are being submitted to 
the Regional War Labour Board. The cost-of- 
living bonus is paid in addition to the hourly 
wage rates. Charge hands are paid 10 cents 
per hour extra. Seniority rights and grievance 
procedure are provided for. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO. — GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND 
CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS & PLASTERERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, LocaL No. 2 (Brick- 
LAYERS), AND LocaL No. 26 = (STONE- 
MASONS). 


This agreement which came into effect 1940, 
and which was renewed to Mar. 1, 1942 (LG., 
May, 1941, p. 590, April, 1940, p. 386, June, 
1939, page 624 and May, 1938, page 572) has 
again been renewed to March 1, 1944, with this 
change: Wages: the basic rate of wages for 
bricklayers and stonemasons is $1.1234 cents per 
hour. The cost-of-living bonus is 53 cents per 
hour from June 1, 1943, with provision for 
future adjustments. 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA. — CALGARY GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 


BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Loca 1779 AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WorKERS OF CANADA, CALGARY UNIT No. 1. 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 1943, 
to March 31, 1944, are the same as noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1942, p. 1208, Sep- 
tember, 1941, p. 1157. Wages are 95 cents per 
hour plus cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents per 
hour. Hours: 8 hours shall constitute a shift 
with a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street and 
Electric Railways 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE HAMILTON STREET 
RAaILway Co. AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, Division 107. 


This agreement came into effect April 1, 1936, 
and was amended June 1, 1941, to provide for 
an increase in wages as summarized in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, Jan., 1942, p. 107, Aug., 1939, 
p. 858, and August, 1936, p. 748. From Feb. 1, 
1943, the Regional War Labour Board ruled 
overtime should be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in excess of 
8 hours daily, or 48 hours weekly, and for all 
time worked on the six statutory holidays. 

Wage scale for operators: 58 cents per hour 
for first six months; 63 cents for second six 
months and 68 cents per hour at the end of 
one year; ticket clerks $135.50 per month; 
blacksmiths 67 cents per hour; blacksmiths’ 
helpers 60 cents per hour; painters 63 cents, 
electricians 69 cents, other trades 68 cents and 
63 Agee ear cleaners and placers 58 and 60 
cents, 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


GREAT LAKES, St. LAWRENCE River AND ATLAN- 
TIC OCEAN—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1943, 
to March 15, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The Companies recog- 
nize the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all unlicensed personnel employed. 
Preference in employment to be given union 
members. : 

Hours: in laying up or fitting out, hours not 
to exceed 9 per day, 6 days per week. Crew 
members shall not be required to work for more 
than their regular watch except when paid 
overtime. A deckhand’s day to be 12 hours 
with sufficient time off for meals. Between 
noon Saturday and 6 am. Monday and on 
statutory holidays, only necessary work to bbe 
done. All overtime is payable at 50 cents per 
hour. Crew members required to do lengshore- 
men work to be paid the rate for longshoremen 
at that point (in no event less than 40 cents 
per hour) in addition to their regular wage. 

Minimum monthly wages in addition to meals 
and sleeping accommodation (including a cost- 
of-living bonus of $15.60 per month): wheels- 
man $104.20, watchman or lookout or patrol 
$89.20, deckhand $81.70, oilers $104.20, firemen 
$99.20, coal passers $81.70, second cook $84.20, 
first cook Canaller $136.20, first cook Upper- 
laker $146.20. The cost-of-living bonus included 
in the above is to be varied from time to time 
as determined by the Natienal War Labour 
Board. The above rates do not cover self- 
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unloading colliers; increased amounts for this 
type of vessel are to be mutually agreed upon 
and submitted for approval to the National 
War Labour Board. On freight vessels, $1 per 
day per person earried on board other than 
crew members and 20 cents per meal for repair- 
men not members of the crew to be paid and 
equally distributed between members of the 
steward’s department. Crews of ships operat- 
ing in war zone areas to be paid a bonus: $1 
per day while operating between the mouth of 
the Saguenay River and Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
and intermediate points, $1.50 per day on 
foreign voyages between the mouth of the Sag- 
uenay River and ports outside Canada and 
while trading between ports in Atlantic coastal 
waters. Provision is made for the settlement 
of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


British CoLumBiA—BritisH CoLuMBIA ELEc- 
mric Powrer AND Gas Company LIMITED 
AND VictrorIA Gas CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
rue Gas Workers’ Union, Loca 376 AND 
THE Unirep ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN, 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS Locat 815. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1943, 
to May 15, 1946 and thereafter subject to notice. 
The Company recognizes the union and will 
not discriminate against any employee because 
of his union connection. All present and future 
employees shall become and remain union 
members. 


Hours: 44 per week, with exception of certain 
departments which work 48 hours. Overtime to 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
Wage rates per hour: plant operators 78} to 81 
cents, helpers 65 cents, blacksmiths 81 cents, 
helpers 674 cents, machinists 81 cents, conveyer- 
men 62 and 66 cents, boiler firemen 65 cents; 
coke department drivers 58 and 684 cents, 
swampers 58 cents, fitters 71 to 81 cents, trouble- 
men 634 to 73 cents, truck drivers 634 to 66 
cents, mains and services helpers 64 cents, lab- 
ourers 58 cents, junior employees (16-20 years 
of age) 274 to 494 cents, 


Vacation: All hourly paid men having one 
year’s service shall receive two week’s vacation 
with pay. Free transportation shall be granted 
to all employees at all times over all lines of 
Companies within the City in which they are 
employed. Provision is made for cost of living 
bonus, seniority rights and settlement of 
disputes. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


[|X QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by am organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade 
or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and thirty 
days allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Muin- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Hach agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lapour Gazerre, January, 1943, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GazETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of two others all of which are 
noted below. Requests for amendment of 
agreements for ladies’ hairdressers at Montreal, 


clerks and accountants at Jonquiere, garage 
employees at Quebec, barbers and hairdressers 
at Montmagny and retail stores at Magog, 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 6, Requests for amendment of agrée- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at St. John 
and Iberville and at St. Hyacinthe, manufac- 
turing of corrugated paper boxes throughout 
the Province, construction industry at Quebec, 
printing trades at Montreal and building 
trades at Three Rivers, were gazetted Novem- 
ber 20. Requests for amendment of agreement 
for building trades at Three Rivers and for a 
new agreement for building trades at Montreal 
were published in the November 27 issue. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated November 19, and 
gazetted November 27, amends the_ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1937, p. 1156, March, 1938, p. 330, June, p. 691, 
Dec., p. 1423; July, 1939, p. 728, Oct., p. 1065, 
Sept., 1940, p. 971, Dec., p. 1309; June, 1941, 
py. (0s). ; . ' 

Enginemen working as first class chief engine- 
men to receive $220 per month with no over- 
time pay, second class chief enginemen $42 per 
week and 70 cents per hour overtime for each 
hour worked in one week over 60 hours; third 
class chief enginemen $36 per week and 60 cents 
per hour for each hour worked over 60 in one 
week; second class enginemen, 66 cents per 
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hour, third class enginemen 55 cents per hour; 
fourth class enginemen 50 cents per hour; fire- 
men 40 cents per hour. Wage rates for lowest 
paid of six classes of factory trades are replaced 
by: Zone I—154 cents, Zone JI—14 cents; Zone 
ITI—12 cents. Rates payable to employees not 
included in classified factory occupations, office 
employees or enginemen and firemen are: in 
Zone J, the lowest paid 20 per cent of the 
workers (male or female) at not less than 17 
cents; in Zone II, the lowest paid 20 per cent 
of the workers (male or female) at not less 
than 15 cents; in Zone III, the lowest paid 20 
per cent of the workers (male or female) at not 
less than 13 cents. Minimum hourly rates for 
certain of these same employees are: apprentices 
(class 2) 17 cents in Zone I, 15 cents in Zone 
II, 13 cents in Zone III, 124 cents in Zone IV; 
for Class III, 144 cents in Zone I, 124 cents in 
Zone II, 12% cents in Zone III, 124 cents in 
Zone IV. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


ParER Box (UNCORRUGATED PAPER) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council dated November 19, and 
gazetted November 27, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for the industry (L.G., April, 
1939, p. 528; Sept., p. 950; May, 1940, p.. 496; 
Dec.,: p. 1310; April, 1941; p. 473; June, p. 704; 
Nees. By 15725 han. W943! piss) Hours “of 
labour: the regular week shall consist of 50 
hours. Overtime up to 55 hours inclusively 
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shall be paid at the rate of time and a quarter. 
Any work in excess of 55 hours per week shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUuNIcIPAL EMPLOYEES, JONQUIERE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 19, and 
gazetted November 27, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of the Town of Jonquiere, 
and Le Syndicat national catholique des em- 
ployés municipaux de Jonquiére, incorporé. This 
agreement is to be in effect from November 27, 
1948, to November 26, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day; policemen, 11 per day for 
days, 13 for nights, with one day off per week. 
Wages: assistant-treasurer $45 per week, book- 
keepers $37 per week; meter reader $37 per 
week, collector Ist year $33, after 1 year $37 
per week; clerks, stenographers, typists, $29 per 
week, engineer’s assistant $40 per week, roads 
foreman $35 per week, labourers 45 cents per 
hour; carpenters and joiners 60 cents per hour, 
plumbers 60 cents per hour, electricians 45 to 
70 cents per hour; policemen and firemen—chief 
$40 per week, lieutenant $35, sergeants $34, 
policemen $30 to $32 per week. Vacation: 
employees on a monthly basis to have one 
week’s vacation after one year’s service, two 
weeks after two years’ service; hourly paid 
employees, from 3 days with pay after one 
year’s service, increasing to one week after 
four years’ service. 


War Emergency Training 
‘ 


Progress of Enrolment During October—Training in Industry— 
Rehabilitation Training 


HE War Emergency Training Program 

provides the following types of training :— 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter war 
industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant schools; 

_(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 7) 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are needed in 
connection with the war effort. 


War Emergency Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in. technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 


paid by the Dominion with funds from the. 


War Appropriation. 


Progress of Enrolment During October 


From the beginning of the program up to 
October 31, 1943, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects has been as follows: 


Training for Industry........-.- 189,564 
PA YME fe clan ao nue s.aleg Sees ol 36,030 
PM ee sos pike cet gsr a0 6,585 
Be NEI FS Ra sb DE ees 56,544 

Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
from the forces).........--+++++ 1,947 
University Students ...........-- 4,053 
294,723 


New developments have been the inaugu- 
ration of classes to train men or women in 
cheese making, butter making and dairy work. 
Classes have been arranged to be held at the 
Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
University of Manitoba, Agricultural College 
at Guelph and the Kemptville Agricultural 
College. A further class is being held at 
St. Hyacinthe in Quebec. 

A new statistical table is shown for the 
first time in this issue of the GAZETTE; Table 
No. 4 which will deal solely with rehabilita- 
tion training of discharged members of the 


‘stressed 


forces. On account of the growing extent 
of this type of training it seemed advisable 
to show this under a separate table. 


Training in Industry 


Up to the end of October 115 plant schools 
had been approved. Of this number 57 were 
no longer in operation. Seven of these never 
commenced operations; two were cancelled 
for unsatisfactory performance and 48 others 
either completed their training program or 
had to be suspended owing to lack of trainees. 
The enrolment in the plant schools has 
dropped since the peak point in August. 

The part-time classes to upgrade employed 
persons showed a seasonal increase with the 
coming of the fall months and stood at 3,108 
on October 31. 

The popularity of the Foremanship Train- 
ing courses in industry has continued. A 
new unit in this series is now available to 
Canadian industry, Series No. 2, Job Rela- 
tions Training. This is the same unit that 
has been put on by the Training Within 
Industry Branch at Washington. 

Accident prevention has been well taken 
care of. That safety practices are adequately 
in all the Vocational Schools is 
shown by the fact that the actual costs of 
Workmen’s Compensation only amounted to 
$11,420 for the period August 1, 1941 to 
March 31, 1943. During this time the average 
number of persons covered for compensation 
was approximately 7,000. This included the 
trainees and the instructional and mainten- 
ance staff. 

Rehabilitation Training 


The number of discharged persons taking 
rehabilitation training was 279 at the end of 
the month. This is the largest enrolment up 
to the present. Further preparations are 
being made to provide adequate vocational 
training for discharged men as the number 
applying for such training is expected to 
increase sharply during the coming year. 
With this end in view, a Teacher Training 
course was commenced at the Hamilton 
Teacher Training College with an enrolment 
of over thirty. Practically all those attending 
are veterans of this war or the last war with 
years of practical experience in a variety of 
skilled trades. The Teacher Training course 
is designed to give them a number of funda- 
mental principles of teacher training and the 
operation of vocational classes in schools. 
The course will last from four to six months. 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1948 
(WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO OCTOBER 31, 1943) 


(Subject to revision) 











5 (2) 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
— From From 
April 1/48 | At are Enrolled At End April 1/48 In 


to fo) in of to 
Oct. 31/43 | of October | in October | of October | Oct. 31/43 October 


ee ee) ee ee Bee | 


DOMINION SUMMARY 


Pre-employment Classes fmen...............-. 8,972 1,551 639 1,581 5,526 490 
WOMEN ts codename 4,876 636 25 476 3, 880 355 

Part-time Classes (4) menses Rta 7,372 951 ia4 LES 69S ssh on ORI ees eee oon 
WOME i ssc ieee he 1,588 310 220 BOG ore VaR ic ETT AN eieeetce steers 

TOtal Se Wee eee ee eee 22,808 3,448 2,264 4,030 9,406 45 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Pre-employment Classes { MON Ske uicletetr estos 312 73 9 57 220 23 
WOMEN. oes slek s wecele as 192 70 11 25 141 54 

of We) 5 ei et te ee eRe icra 5 Seo, 504 1438 20 82 361 77 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Pre-employment Classes fmen...............+. 354 95 58 108 179 37 
WOME S100): cieleel's cislaree Zo 26 12 21 95 15 

FOCAL. Sonik eh OER eS et 479 121 70 129 274 52 

QUEBEC 

Pre-employment Classes {men................. 4,404 745 280 758 2,303 188 
WOMEN Vala. te va wales 447 36 34 44 312 15 

Part-time Classes(1). MOEN HAs eh ee ee 902 33 308 SOD Poses aisha s aucke (eos een enenseres 
WOMEN! Vodice te utes 22 BOs ae ees GR bcs he ta] ahs ce mae ee ace ais epee 

ADO talenieeiscn oferta cc iss ees 5, 775 822 622 1,107 2,615 203 

ONTARIO 

Pre-employment Classes fmen................. 2,593 401 210 421 2,003 152 
WOMOCN sat som insula s 2,992 370 132 294 2,454 172 

Part-time Classes() TOD Fe sateen se 3,640 303 541 VSP AA ALE ee ee ene Ames 
KWODION ose isic hora io 'ciayt 1,145 246 197 SOSu| srkog eee lta ae aad choke iets 

el bot MAE ARS | SRLS MIE Ne nS 10,370 1,320 1,080 1,815 4,457 324 

MANITOBA 

Pre-employment Classes ee 08 Sat WI 7. RS 462 108 29 106 221 47 
RO EDTE A to A Se el Al Oe ee ante ae) pn anE tH Nery Aah lene Ue Oat Mil a Sila collio waa Gagane 

Part-time Classes(?) fees aL HCy sae RE 185 95 7 Silat Mage), ye ae Phe Oa 
Vi G1OO CCD NEAR: und or does BON MND ra a ED BERS hc SN) VA UN et PUR seh eM TL tla 

otal ereere co eren ol, re ners 647 198 36 164 221 47 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Pre-employment Classes {/men..............06. 159 27 24 af 90 9 
WOE) Ae teed ets 299 35 20 19 239 33 

Part-time Classes (1) MEN tec. olo ates anlatetele 58 lice toue ee Si Vera bicbes eoer es | Seven eae eer 
WOMEN): Sones jeu 8 ole GS | avo <a: o:srqintattacabbal seater tee ceate cenre aap ex Sie Cavett soitey'octres | ee atre Reetre Tees || te rae emeeeteee 

BOCA cela s cee tite ee ae ete ota 579 65 44 59 329 42 

ALBERTA 

Pre-employment Classes fmen................- 142 45 20 58 G2bliotens botibes 
WOMEN secede isn 313 38 35 20 236 48 

Part-time Classes—(!) MON ee eet eee 86 16 3 16s AOR eee eo "Wee eses betta 
WOIMECM sis e'ere cis os, = <foit YL. 2 coca AeA By ANNs to stu concrete coe T charedecte eral ate ct ec oe eae ere | can ede pe 

Totals ycmen sree. RB tavaletetereteters: o siete 543 99 58 94 298 48 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Pre-employment Classes fmen...........00-+6. 546 62 9 36 448 34 
WORMIOR ide cfurctstals.-« ote 508 61 13 53 403 18 

Part-time Classes (1) MON Gasca seis clei 2,501 501 289 2 EY (net nay ont ol DAWES ae alten 
WOMCD.. 5 crinswedes 356 56 23 SOA) Secceke canoe eee st beets 

OUR si ctie CMe e SSR PaTE f arree cciet 3,911 680 334 580 851 52 





(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production who wish to up-grade their employees. 
‘ i praises those graduates who, though actually placed prior to October 1, 1943, were not so reported until afte 
ctober 1, 1943. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1948, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








NuMBERS IN TRAINING 








ComPpLeteD TRAINING 


























—— From f From 
April 1/48 | At First Enrolled At End | April 1/48 In 
to of AV ith of to October 
Oct. 31/43 | of October | in October | of October | Oct. 31/43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RCOCAN EI GCIASSOS sinc eicie ies c016 so cree o's cle ee.es we 24,534 5,670 2,542 6, 148 17, 288 1,843 
INN? (CLESE GS) asdocdh Aen Deo COU E eae Ooo. 9,215 2,100 881 2,205 6,455 718 
INGVVAC ASSES ed loicicvsis's elgls.s aleccic.s ¥s.elsisicte ele ale oisieieie 3,057 tly. 243 1,030 1,934 322 
PNOURE vate e Tis Sid dah wills cheeeatetes gates 36, 806 8, 887 3,666 9,383 25,672 2,883 
NOVA SCOTIA 
RACUACE FC LASses eee cee ee cob sivas edévadecses 307 51 60 87 209 24 
Pe TABSES oe fanless as bse spiecssicisscisiecse’s 534 98 42 109 388 27 
Navy Claases...........- Regattas vo cetimeaa eae. 23 WAS Dacia | 17 Md lead Poe ee TE 
POUL Co aie wisictoe araicluiacalste's:srelevs cla, eke 864 166 102 213 599 51 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
R.C.A.F. Classes........2. Beta eratecosoianers Sila ots siete 761 190 79 212 460 39 
PAT YM VIC@IASEOS eo cise t visiclc cg visiavs|s erele.e bisie vis winiale’sio\e 834 224 109 232 582 96 
INNGVY ClABSES. 5. scccceescccccccnees abides elcreieas ¢ [ aye a fs pee Re 2 [Pena MARA AGRA oy are ae 
POURS ee ce tieiks seit ce os a sislelnebins « 1,596 414 188 444 1,043 135 
QUEBEC 
EC PAGE NC LASSER. cries cicivs coca: coe sce sels Raise eis 2,917 424 333 564 1,517 171 
Army Classes...........- Birdie sistereieitceisiaie’s Rone cies 1,452 251 159 286 1,104 117 
Navy Classes...........csccccecessscscovcvcces 190 42 18 18 88 42 
PEO LEM er ae ais cis icici cnstalois soe sae aseie.s 3,959 aus 510 868 2,709 330 
ONTARIO 
R.C.A.F. Classes........ gists Aiotoisjavayaisloveroselcelieus 11,112 2,776 1,116 2,982 7,680 845 
Army Classes..........ccccccccccccvecscceocecs 2,988 679 260 680 2,050 225 
BRU CA sSCA oe oe oie ne cose ce ered scwsueccess 2,471 848 188 800 1,667 228 
FEORALN PLB ee evs cnn endo noe costs 16,521 4,303 1,564 4,462 11,397 1,298 
ED ee ae ee oe 
MANITOBA 
ac i eee ony 2,174 537 320 554 1,497 276 
Army Classes.........ccceeececescscccees WS eieteels 589 86 50 75 506 61 
PARED E LV a are eetclaPLinio) ors a: eit over slvisteswiwie' ere) sieye's 2,763 623 370 629 2,003 337 
URE ee UL eS 
SASKATCHEWAN 
EO RARIMACOIASSOS TE oilcccoiciois ins is cienle os clbielele sisi « 2,530 570 186 646 1,869 110 
Army Classes........-.ccccccsccscscecscnceeees 504 256 57 281 223 32 
SR) Gea Leese arts ley volts vo aseralevataieneioipueieheiera.ersiexs 3,034 826 243 927 2,092 142 
—_——_——————————————————————— en ee ed | 
ALBERTA 
88 
R.C.A.F. Classes..... Weis Feicg letoale: alatoreiore wislacatsiel® ss 2.666 473 165 474 2,164 
Army Ce Rp eay eee as tac lotansiaisietassiena/@ eis 743 176 79 204 509 a 
Navy Classes.........sccceseccecscserereceeess 267 157 30 141 125 
Te ole Be ae Oe Sec ea 3,676 806 274 819 2.798 pee x 
(DOL: ghia alelenaddle eR BES Oe ee eee ees EERE os a 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
0 
eee es A ERT) 2,667 649 283 629 1,885 i — 29 
CL OS A aa ee Oe 1,621 330 125 338 a a 
PAR a fsa cen cleasatinnniiageenain 105 53 7 54 51 bs 
ab Muse areas bis tantesteivi alice, sluivibied t's 6 bx 4,393 1,032 415 1,021 3,029 i. 400 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1943, TO OCTOBER 31, 19438 


(Subject to Revision) 








Plant Schoolsscrss ose Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... en 
Women 
OCIA ee caper eey te 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plantiochoolssnse eee, Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men..... 
Women 
WOCa Eos ae aes ta 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Plant Schools................ ee 
Women 
Wotalicnee eon oe 
QUEBEC 
Plant schools.e..-. 0 dae ae Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
Motel ree sean eet ets 
ONTARIO 
Plant Schools.) 6.04.0 400" Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
Ota ao. ca ee ee 
MANITOBA 
Plangischoolsss....e0 enon. { Men 
Women 
Part-Time Classes.......... { Men 
| Women 
otalies cermin core 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schoolsusmen-i- aces {Men 
\Women 
WoGal hile dese eee 


PiantiSchoolse.. see Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
BOtaltecn tree eer tne 


























TRANSFERRED TO 






































CoMPLETED 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
; TRAINING TRAINING FINISHED 
ne From From 
April 1/48 At Enrolled At April 1/43 In April 1/43 In 
to First of in nd of to c to Oct. 
Oct. 31/43] Oct. Oct. Oct. |Oct. 31/43 Oct. 31/43 
5,797 898 460 695 Siti 577 692 6 
7,185 1225 1, 233 1,079 ADS 975 oi 231 
2,064 128 749 723 1,301 148 1 (YOM haere tRNA 
1120 66 430 412 703 83 Ain erementnaernerdien 
16,166 2,317 2,872 2,909 10, 294 1,783 1,469 237 
180 Cla eee ene 35 107 25 Be 2 
45 3 Ban 27 15 3 Sls cate eee 
28 13%] Deere ee eee ere 28 LSS Steet eee 
2 PA) RRS pes nse hi 2 7 NAS MI Ae eA Gio 
255 80 27 62 152 43 35 2 
47 Ea em BD 14 Qo ls dietiadiee.cs hee, SIS ee eas 
6 Ov[ sods cece ce ONT on eae cette eee ore oe cite oer eee 
53 INU? Satta e ae 20 VE RR isc ari sk kc, epee ea RPE ORE Bice 
1,957 376 135 167 798 289 566) |6.s storie 
714 196 116 96 447 186 79 7 
442 34 348 376 7h Tea Na 8 are i A i gan yr 
Sa ee Lele 54 sical Nake eer eal e's x, oo ie hala’ Ae Cee Neve 
3.171 606 653 693 1,286 475 665 7 
3,450 423 290 469 2,681 223 LF fee Peete eters Basch 
4,730 835 637 766 3,550 611 26 1 
1,440 66 367 304 1122 5 ASV Bye peer [ete he 57 
1,039 64 370 302 686 Fo hal Tee es RN 
10, 659 1,388 1,664 1,891 8.039 1,044 83 1 
THA Neveitapess, oa.'| So See he eed eee ee Leip | sehen ota 9 ge Dic ietachoncacone ss 
846 102 63 63 284 8i 364 2 
stall Paretier are ey ae 28 Pi. real anes ires lec mon ae aca oo coe ool 
6. |e. wee 6 6 w eee eet eo Cte 8 i] RN ol eee ae 
907 102 97 97 299 81 373 2 
8 At fata lt He re oy ge Sig cae Fe ia ay Pale fae 
230 7 26 25 91 10 TEN aio 
136 22, 35 10 91 40 28 4 
614 66 364 96 186 84 278 DBA 
126 15 6 15 110 Ot Gace d cid efor acinar 
La Ree ND cg te A ee a Ul ay LS ORS eae ce eee ee ee ee ee 
891 103 405 121 402 130 306 225 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO OCTOBER 31, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 














From : From 
‘2 Abrillayae | SeeePeolg Paralled April 1/48 | (2) In 
to to ctober 
Oct. 31/43 | October | October Oct. 31/43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
THESCHOOISWer ee sso we ok ackeaeue ean {Men 906 176 130 476 44 
Horan 26 24 9 1 1 
MIplUTC SUC Witenes t ne tees eet Lt aes cc Men 14 eek eee 14 1 1 
VWiomenlt ss SPehtc. SOaR | sees Cage bees Gye s [aka peio got (EEG ehles pied | ec eee ee 
TUGAGET Ny ac hls Oo oh tal ll th adil abe dee cP te 946 200 153 478 46 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Cliy S.A 040) 2 a ll oe telah i a dE {Men 24 15 1 
Hea Reiter Cae ene we ROY eb Wise mrt anes Sarah oceedeon a 
EMT GUT G See vahed. cots < fic alos, Scsjsncievoun.c, ous 1 esc aes RE ey See Pe re aad od Pe, A ML) ee Ve a Ba ein are eee Wad OA ety 5 OL 
Wormer [Pa re ee o dated fin arated eh ARGU. « qceeehahelana aie Ba ea ehetend geet | bahay oa aeeRe eats 
RGAE 9 SS Se een ee 24 15 1 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
EMS COOSA ep Roly. we eum ed. {M 28 10 3 
Women |: Mes? er Cote e tat EP een eh te hie. || Be. 2 ital’ OEE pet ae ee oii | sieteteast oi4reueliaces 
Jmeincustnynr. ae LAa th sklls . OCR ES LY Roehl Pheer Meee): ee a ee ER Re er) Anan Brice Risen: teks coer or Gob os Hon 
Wormer: ol eh occ ede eH oe Savoie operetovat eo mactetoree mh etntore’ | eelen ene ate erat crotm | txteiaa le eat ane en ee 
opal. Bes eles: . omen. . i: 28 10 3 
QUEBEC 
Hine CHOGlsm exe. ereelisie).. tos. .'2 fe. {Men 278 42 23 150 11 
Aree Pa re kit WO Oe RAL eS Ar Bee baie nor ott 
Heiy J WS WWE Rs ree is alee ia TA 11s Fe Un Widen to Aden eRe ter), eR en OD ee LLM aewae ct BNE tga. to Sa L 
\Worlén Hee (0) (BR lose. cde at. fsb s sates Ue pcb a cinsastves accel nee (gars ae 
TCLS FEN LA Rg la a 273 4 23 150 11 
ONTARIO 
UNS COLE II: pep I a {Men 132 21 39 72 A 
i Women in | aaa eR ee aires Sia irene tecmtcas : ; 
MICA CH ISotV ete e neen k atePhies 60ishacPuus wad Men To. Spee eke 12 
{Women | Bea Ae ods Be aeo poids tt ek Oe aimee See acre samt ene aee ea 
Mr en TS ee AG ns arise 146 21 55 73 13 
MANITOBA 
lin Sane Rigg 5c BSAA Be ee ee {Men 94 18 19 33 <i 
\Women 8 aes kha 0 Ate 
Polndnetry. tits. bea. kes WAR TINGR, Chee fees obis as whe] enainen eh tng cima asee Se ea ae 
LWomen | ..2552. 2. Pee bees scene enndenenerncnees x bens ge ee of sie NO irda ts 
Pete PICO. 1... eee 102 26 23 33 5 
SASKATCHEWAN 5 
concer. xa. LG... 89 r Od b; Eopertn oi On tg aap AID Ae pal ORC 
In Industry Srislisieleie elec, ep!» ele 02.0, 4.0.0.5) s! © 00) 6 \ mM serine ys a Rr roe te eae ers ce yyirber | (om (Thm Jeo 
\ifontén SRORGE TR i erssaccafeaena- ort: | pean’ hore aG ceva geeiee L Nae ee 
a ee Me tas 91 22 OAR inet 
ALBERTA 2 
WE Sil 0) ole oy a re {Men ae 21 18 | vest?) a anteee mee if aa eae 
TM ORNS E ETS Bosc ae cee ne ee os } Dt eran mere ata ap ebay late rat 
LWomen: [oasis Sia: [aaags erate dips: ee 1g Ieee gee see een ae Coon 
a —— ss gy, 
“Ee VS ere Pe 126 21 Y we 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 68 5 
DPOCHOONGE . c arabyprel (Sieg dic'e.s..k de ik ss - 15 1 1 
In Industry RWaieirateussatetety fet aie slays serene @ é)e "9 6%.¢ } Et Pepata a hahe Cage rel ronet susan) outs etre sti’ =i iekaie Leng, Al anemone te Sad Media| OS BME RAR ESS 
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i October 
(1) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to October 31, 1943, were not so reported until after 


1 1948. 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Officials of Commission hold Conference on Post War Office Techique 
—Reprints of Unemployment Insurance Act and Reguiations— 
Insurance Registration—Claims for Benefit—Unemployment Insur- 


ance Fund. 


ARLY in December the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission held a series of 
staff conferences in Ottawa, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. L. J. Trottier, Chief Commis- 
sioner. Representatives of the five regional 
offices and the larger local offices across Canada 
were present. The general theme of the dis- 
cussions was unemployment procedure under 
post-war conditions. Efforts were made to 
devise means for simplifying the procedure in 
the taking of claims for unemployment insur- 
ance and in the payment of benefit. 
Recommendations made included: (1) the 
reduction by as much as six days in the time 
elapsing between the filing of a claim by an 
applicant and the receipt of his first benefit; 
(2) the decentralization of the adjudication 
and payment machinery; and. (3) arrangements 
necessary to handle increased traffic in the local 
offices. 
It is expected that the recommendations that 
were given approval will be put into effect 
early in 1944. 


Reprints of Unemployment Insurance Act 
and Regulations 


As a result of the several amendments 
made in the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and also because of numerous changes 
made in the regulations since the Act came 
into force on July 1, 1941, it became necessary 
to reissue both the Act and the regulations 
in revised form. 

The following have been completed: Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, office consolida- 
tion (bilingual); Contribution Regulations, 
annotated edition (bilingual); Benefit Regula- 
tions, office consolidation (bilingual); Deter- 
mination of Questions and Appeal Regulations, 
office annotated edition. 

The pamphlets contain complete indexes and 
the annotations make them useful for ready 
reference. Owing to restrictions in the wartime 
use of paper the distribution is of necessity 
limited, but for those requiring them copies 
may be obtained in English or French or in 
bilingual form at local employment and selec- 
tive service offices across Canada. 


Claims for Benefits 


The amounts paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits during the period from 


April 1, 1943 to October 31, 1943, was $450,- 
496.26. In this period 13,875 claims were 
received at the five regional and four district 
offices by. the Commission, of which 10,196 
were allowed, 2,992 not allowed, with 393 
pending. (See Table 2.) 

An analysis of the 2,992 claims not allowed 
by insurance officers revealed the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 792 claims under 
Section 28 (i) in which the claimants had in- 
sufficient contributions; 151 claims under Sec- 
tion 28 (ii) in which 91 claims were not made 
in the prescribed manner and 60 of the claim- 
ants were not unemployed; 88 claims under 
Section 28 (iii) of which 68 were not capable 
of work and 20 were not available for work; 
82 claims under Section 43 (a) for loss of work 
due to labour disputes; 46 claims under Sec- 
tion 43 (b) (i) for refusal of offer of work; 
12 claims under Section 43 (b) (nu) for 
neglect of opportunity to work; 1 claim under 
Section 43 (b) (iii) for failure to carry out 
written directions; 1,788 claims under Section 
43 (c) of which 183 were discharged because 
of their own misconduct and 1,605 for volun- 
tarily leaving without just cause; 2 claims 
under Section 43 (d) for being under 16 
years of age; 30 claims under Section 43 (f) 
of which 22 were in class “O” contributions and 
8 for other reasons. 


Appeals and References 


During the period April 1, 1943 to October 
31, 1948, there were 443 references and 94 
appealy made by claimants to Courts of 
Referees. In addition, there were 11 refer- 
ences by insurance officers to Courts of © 
Referees. Of the 658 cases (including 110 
not heard at March 31, 1943), 569 had been 
heard, 32 had not been heard at the end of 
October and 57 had been withdrawn, The 
Courts of Referees allowed 142 claims and 
disallowed 427. (See Table 3.) 


Appeals to Umpire 


Thirteen claimants (including 2 not heard at 
March 31, 1943) sought permission from the 
chairman of Courts of Referees to appeal to 
the Umpire, under Section 58 (c) (ii); 5 
other permits were asked for, either by claim- 
ants or associations of employed persons, under 
Section 58 (b) and 3 by an insurance officer 
under Section 58 (a). Of these, 11 were not 
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granted permission. Of the 10 granted, five TABLE 1 
were heard and five had not yet been heard. 
Noone of the appeals heard was allowed. PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AS AT 


DrceMBer 1, 1943 


Unemployment Insurance Registration Employers’? In d 
: sure 


Reports received from Local Offices of the d Establishments Persons 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed Region Registered Registered 
that at December 1, 1943, 137,374 employers Maritimes ............ Li Sw. 222-000 
with insured employees were registered and Quebec ............... 36,1382 942.307 
2,998,904 employees had been issued with Ontario ............... 52,049 1,168,088 
insurance books. Eeairied cae. oks Dirge aeons 25,075 393,838 

A breakdown of employers and employees Pacific ................ 12,945 272,106 
according to Regions in which registration took ——  ———— 
place is shown in the following table:— Total for Canada..... : 137,374 2,998,904 


TABLE 2—REPORT OF CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO 
OCTOBER 31, 1943(?) 


(Inclusive of claims pending on March 31, 1943) 


ee 





ee 





; Claims DisposaL OF CLAIMS 
Claims Received at 
Insurance Offices Received Insurance 


at Local Offices for Not 
Offices Adjudication | Allowed Allowed Pending 


nnn nee LEEEEEEEESESEIEIEESS ESR 





EON COR O e st aries Heer wea ME. a, spells. phere ol hee cener ame 1,994 1,986 1,682 261 43 
[Nicer cco erete ne oe RN eee olive alge 5,330 5,326 3,980 1,214 132 
RGROTIEO REE TEL itis oe faeries sles es, Gye Mduefewiens 2,150 2,024 1,307 694 23 
PCAC LIME are ania oleae alaueick asics ota ue alanis 394 371 265 78 28 
INiGreidh IBN hd EA ene 164 152 107 37 8 
I ee its sce s le ras yes bine = ope Se me 1,600 1,526 1,070 374 82 
Sioal eat ratoialy o., acento sis pi EAING OA Biter ai Cen eRe ane IEE eID 468 481 385 79 17 
TOG TG ROS co es Se GC ens ar ern Sm Icaeeay 651 617 490 110 17 
SUA COUV OL MIME eee ee ee ee ee ey ke oo NG Wi yeielaa/ alone 1,124 1,098 910 145 43 

PLCS Lee ee. ok tenet tata eieisia Dieses SIS sate + ethos oes 13,875 13,581 10,196 2,992 393 


(1) Cumulative figures of claims received for adjudication for the period February 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, were published 
me page 653 sa sed May issue of the Labour Gazette. In this and succeeding issues the figures will be cumulative for the current 
scal year only. : 


TABLE 3—REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD APRIL 1, 1943, TO 
OCTOBER 31, 1943 


eee 


REQUESTS FROM 














Not CLAIMANTS Refer- Total : Covurt’s DEcISION 
Districts Heard ences by | Refer- | Not Yet With- 
Mar. 31/438) Refer- Insurance} encesand}| Heard drawn Heard Dis- 
ences Appeals | Officers | Appeals Allowed | allowed 
Moncton........ 1 14 Gh ees ake 21 2 3 16 3 13 
Montreal........ 64 167 38 y4 271 1 9 249 53 196 
‘EOVONUO..< it. 2 20 137 34 1 192 7 32 153 42 lil 
NWONGONEE eRe canes Fe 9 3 3 lo 6 : : 
North Bay...... 1 Y peh (ete tm mene ene ces Lie le a ec et a 
Wimipes.” ee os 9 81 3 4 97 5 5 87 25 62 
Saskatoon....... 3 3 Bet’ Ilveres, chew eiees 11 1 1 9 5 6 
Edmonton....... if 19 5 1 3 2 1 29 10 19 
Vancouver....... 5 Tl hl (RA RN Kons Sets act 14 Te. ieee ae 13 2 11 
Totals rene.- 110 443 94 11 658 32 57 569 142 427 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


VFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of October, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing fif- 
teen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly pe zed 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

Information submitted by 14,026 establish- 
ments, employing 1,885,277 men and women, 
indicated a continued expansion in industrial 
activity at the beginning of October. On Sep- 
tember 1, the staffs of the reporting establish- 
ments had aggregated 1,871,315. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 187-6 as com- 
pared with 186-2 in the preceding month and 
was 8°5 per cent higher than at October 1, 
1942. 

Incorporated in this article is information 
concerning payrolls which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage, at $31.48, showed 
a further increase, rising from $31.30 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$29.51 at October 1, 1942. 


Report on employment eantitideds for 
November.—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of November has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 


and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 


These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, October, 1943.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 


iReports received from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the four weeks 
October 1, to October 28, 1943, showed. little 
change in the daily average of placements 
recorded, both when compared with the pre- 
ceding four weeks and the month of October 
a year ago, there being a slight decrease from 
September, 1943, and a nominal increase over 
October, 1942. Vacancies in the four-week 
period ending October 28, 1943, numbered 
225,354, applications 194,306 and placements 
in regular and casual employment 143,230. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of November, 1943, the 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members was °3, which was identical 
with that recorded at the beginning of the 
previous month, At the corresponding date 
a year ago, the percentage. of those without 
work was °7. The figure for November was 
based on reports compiled from 2,877 labour 
organizations, having a total membership of 
478,705 persons. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1943 
as Reported by Employers 


NDUSTRIAL activity continued to expand 

at the beginning of October, but, as at 
September 1, the increase in the number in 
recorded employment was decidedly smaller 
than at the same date in any recently-preced- 
ing year. It was also rather below-normal in 
the experience of the period since 1920. A 
combined working force of 1,885,277 persons 
was employed by the 14,026 establishments 
furnishing returns to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, whose staffs at September 1 had 
aggregated 1,871,315. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted index number of employment rose 
from 186-2 at September 1, to 187-6 at the 
beginning of October, when it was 3-5 per cent 
higher than at the same date of last year. The 
latest figure is slightly higher than in any 
other month for which statistics are on record. 
Since the gain at the date under review was 
not equal to that usually indicated at the 
beginning of October, the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed a decline, falling from 179-0 at 
September 1, to 178°5 at the beginning of 
October. 

The general increase in industrial employ- 
ment at the beginning of October, 1943, was 
fairly evenly divided between the manufactur- 
ing and the non-manufacturing classes. The 
gain of 7,611, or 0-6 per cent, in the former 
was slightly above the average at October 1 
in earlier years of the record; within this 
group, there were considerable advances in 
vegetable food, rubber, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal and electrical apparatus plants. 
On the other hand, curtailment was indicated 
in lumber, pulp and paper, animal food, 
chemical, electric light and power, and some 
other divisions. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging showed moderate seasonal improve- 
ment, on a scale below that usually indicated 
at the beginning of October. Considerable 
increases were recorded in trade and services, 
Transportation reported little general change, 
while the trend was downward in building, 
mining and communications. 


Payrolls 


The salaries and wages disbursed by the 
co-operating employers at October 1 aggregated 
$59,343,323, as compared with $58,573,431 at 
September 1. The increase was 1:3 per cent. 
The average weekly earnings per employee 
showed a further gain, rising from $31.30 at the 
beginning of September, to $31.48 at the date 
under review, as compared with $29.51 at 


October 1, 1942. In the year, the increase of 
34 per cent in employment has been accom- 
panied by that of 9-2 per cent in the reported 
payrolls, while the per capita average has risen 
by 6:7 per cent. The gain in the latter is 
particularly interesting in view of the fact 
already stated, that the general rise in recorded 
employment in the 12 months has taken place 
wholly among women workers. The average 
per employee at October 1,.1941, had been 
$26.37; information in regard to the sex of 
the workers at that date is not available. 

Part of the increase in the average earnings 
from September 1 to October 1 (which, inci- 
dentally, is smaller than that noted in the 
same comparison in either 1942 or 1941), was 
due to the payment of wages and cost-of- 
living allowances at higher rates to employees 
in certain categories, notably in the heavy 
manufacturing industries. 

If the statistics for the finance group be 
added to those given above for the eight 
leading industries, the latest survey shows a 
total of 1,950,131 persons in recorded employ- 
ment at the beginning of October, as compared 
with 1,935,820 at the beginning of September. 
The latest weekly aggregate payroll was 
$61,375,007, exceeding by 1-3 per cent that of 
$60,582,681 reported at September 1. The per 
capita average in the nine leading industries 
advanced from $31.30 at that date, to $31.47 
at October 1, as compared with $29.55 at 
October 1, 1942, and $26.46 at October 1, 1941. 

Table 11 summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the eight leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at September 1, 1943, and 
October 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926—=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
that in the period for which data are available, 
the number of persons in recorded employment 
in the eight leading industrial groups has shown 
an increase of 22-7 per cent, while the aggre- 
gate weekly payrolls of those workers are 
higher by 50-7 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
October 1, 1948, amounted to 22 per cent, and 
that in payrolls, to 49:3 per cent. The 
explanation given in preceding reports for the 
much greater rise in the salaries and wages 


1943] 


than in the numbers employed may again be 
stated: (1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average and, 
in addition, there is a considerable amount of 
overtime work, (2) the payment of a cost-of- 
living bonus to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which this allowance has been calcu- 
lated have been increased on more than one 
occasion since its institution, and (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gain experience in their work. In certain cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been granted. 

As a result of wartime conditions, there have 
been especially important gains in employment 
and payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 
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expansion in the period of observation has 
been decidedly greater than in the non-manu- 
facturing industries; the index of employment 
in the former has risen by 37-7 per cent from 
June 1, 1941, to October 1, 1943, and that of 
payrolls has advanced by 71-8 per cent, propor- 
tions decidedly exceeding those elsewhere given 
for the eight leading industries. The factors 
stated above as influencing the general trends 
have had an even greater effect in the case of 
manufacturing. 


The production of durable saa has shown 
particularly important gains from the beginning 
of the record of payrolls; thus the index of 


1 For list of these industries, see footnote to table 11. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotTEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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employment has risen by 60:3 per cent, while 
the salaries and wages distributed by the 
co-operating employers have advanced by 
104-2 per cent from June 1, 1941, to October 1, 
1943. Although there has more recently been 
a slackening in certain of the non-durable 
goods industries, the index number of employ- 
ment in this group at the date under review 
was higher by 17 per cent than at June 1, 1941, 
since when there has been an increase of 37°5 
per cent in the payrolls disbursed by the 
co-operating establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect varia- 
tions in the extent to which casual labour is 
used; the degree of skill generally required of 
workers in the industry is of course also an 
extremely important factor. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing—The trend of employment 
and payrolls continued seasonally upward in 
manufacturing at October 1; the advance in 
employment was considerably smaller than at 
October 1 in any of the first four years of the 
war, but was slightly above the average at that 
date in the period from 1920. The distribution 
of the gains continued to differ from the 
normal, those in the durable goods group being 
greater than usual, while employment in the 
production of non-durable goods showed an 
increase which was below-average. 


The 7,835 co-operating manufacturing estab- 
lishments employed 870,905 men, and 337,251 
women at October 1, a total of 1,208,156 
workers; in their preceding report they had 
indicated a personnel of 1,200,545. There was 
accordingly a gain of 7,611 persons, or 0-6 per 
cent, in the number ih recorded employment 
in manufacturing, which reached a new all-time 
high at the date under review. The proportion 
of females, at 279 per thousand, was decidedly 
greater than that of 257 per thousand indicated 
at the beginning of October of 1942. 


The weekly payrolls disbursed at the begin- 
ning of October amounted to $39,087,128, or 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Ere@ut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING 





Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita} Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ 

TUNE Fe dahe MOAT esse 8 htc A lc nc te tecion Gate ata re lated tet aeree 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25°57 
SULLY Leder ye cee i rarans el tchaiteroitiva' cco tcdere ls rai cre etal Bie eteke 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
PA EN. Oe ee erteche oie aed aie 1 Rect RUM a eos 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
BOpe ls Lesa’ ia eta fore sees oe teraiste a eie e attro nets abe terete 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26°22 
OCt IIA oe cue ene cen ue Melon sl enters ae 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
Soy chine WEA a meas SMO LGR pois ft dee es Ante Teh Ab AN 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
TD Yer Os ee rst aay None cua teh Stones AMD Ode 110-4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
PATINA LOS 2: crate tre sae wiles pores ehalotere bedava te nene setetahanarere 108-4 112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
GDL wre ketone es tet Ulster eicteia telat ence svchussosttaiertore 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28°39 
I EW gh gi Ue iy SU meas SAL geen ER Pahl bea AL SRT OVAL Tie 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129°8 28-58 
PAT AL eaters tenis Sic iaccnets aie tate Cota ae ae el aerate tbs 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
MEGS BLE, recat cto here atic aiwia katate! oystn Geyer cuaroteastebchonaie te reeks 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
Ae Veit 3 Reeve Maal iil Cane PID Ren te fie ee 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
AEM tO DA Ae A Ue Ln a eS SPOS OE ES OAL NALD SCRE 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29°16 
PAU ah toes Bailie A he creas ale che tee tein Mea RII ER lahat 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
Sep eC He uL er mimdvcite, csc olay mie olsen se vole me ePemteteers 117-3 135°3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
COL RMAIRL Edis Pinos, RRA ER aA oS Pa CURT POL AERA Irs BARE 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30°15 
SIN ae Dye ear ols aus cania er ca Ug a a Li eave ada oma 119-9 140:6 29-81 130-1 155:3 30-70 
TCC Me Peat CARE cet geet Meet Comite eM LeR TC Alan yatatc 122-0 144:3 30-06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
Aye boat ht ta a aren Ame OL HROISGLIRE ae sia 54 Oe 120-1 131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
Betis Plies Mae bc sene aeate iat go eapelde Saeicie tate ete 118-5 139-5 29-96 132-2 157-4 80°65 
Mier rz ap Dts ale vsoretoree eretara tev eroieversysiarereta altiounte mice reiets) oie 118-7 143-2 30-72 133-0 162-5 31°49 
PADD Li icsaceddiche Wcisien ciate iasareiclavept leksscter Seo ae etets erate otros 118-1 144-3 31-14 133-4 164-7 31°81 
1 Ee LA ee eae Oia ie Min a Spee sta ears aiar at, Mts ks Rete 116-5 139-8 30-59 132-7 159-9 31-09 
Tt Diectyccces ign. el oe Marcle hela valsias case ee eee 118-4 143-6 80-93 133-5 163-5 31-62 
MUL UT Seite ces teseeg tote osolese ies boi overeta cee tenee is ersesievatevs 120-1 145-7 30-97 134-8 165-1 31-62 
BN elie b SA ae bar eyes chet ai aR. His PE ag Be Sate Ao 121-6 147-7 31-06 135-5 166-6 31-77 
ISLS) 0 eH Bae eee AT cat CR SRST REMI EES rR Or oO: 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32°03 
Sas : stateside, Sebo ee MRIS BON boo SIR ERS RES 122-7 150-7 31-48 137-7 171-8 32°35 

ON RL SSR lS, TES bait ea oiienee te ee 


Index Numbers of 


Index Numbers of 
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1-7 per cent more than the sum of $38,450,889 
reported by the same firms at September 1. 
The per capita average showed a further gain, 
rising from $32.03 in the last report, to $32.35 
at the date under review, as compared with 
$30.15 at October 1, 1942. The continued con- 
centration of workers in the more highly-paid 
heavy industries is partly responsible for the 
noteworthy increase in the payrolls reported 
at the beginning of October; the payment of 
wages and cost-of-living allowances at higher 
rates by a number of firms in this category 
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also contributed materially to the general gain 
in manufacturing. 

The largest additions to the working forces 
were in the vegetable food and iron and steel 
divisions; partly due to a late season, the 
expansion in the former was rather above the 
average at October 1, but approximated that 
indicated at the same date in 1942. Increases 
on a much smaller scale were reported in 
rubber, tobacco, beverage, non-ferrous metal 
and electrical apparatus plants. On the other 
hand, the trend of employment was downward 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at October 1, 1948, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at October 1 and September 1, 
1943, and October 1, 1942, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to Revision) 














Per Capita InpEx NUMBERS OF 
Number of] Aggregate Weekly Earnings 
Geographical and |Employees} Weekly at Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
at at Oct. 1, | Sept. 1,) Oct. 1, -———_-——_ 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 1943 1943 1942 | Oct. 1, | Sept. 1,) Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, ) Sept. 1,) Oct. 1, 
1943 194 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ A 
Maritime Provinces. . 144,730 | 4,159,804 | 28-74] 28-59 |] 25-29 | 125-3 | 123-2 | 121-5 | 166-1) 162-4 142-8 
Prince Edward Isl. . 2,457 62,827 | 25°37 | 24-88 | 22-81 | 117-2} 113-6 99-6 | 140-3 | 133-0 107-0 
Nova Scotia........ 90,049 | 2,657,272 | 29-51 | 29-47] 25-92 |] 130-2] 125-2] 126-0 | 172-0] 165-2 147-3 
New Brunswick..... 52,224 | 1,440,205 |] 27-58 | 27-31 | 24-35 | 118-7 | 121-1] 116-5 | 157-2 | 159-0 137-1 
Quebec.............. 597,546 |18,055,52 30-22 | 29-78 | 27-88 | 129-2 | 127-6 | 123-6 | 163-5 | 159-3 146-7 
Ontario os Bs 761,052 |24,600,776 | 32-32 | 32-19 | 30-77 | 115-6 | 114-9] 114-1] 138-3 | 136-9 130-6 
Prairie Provinces..... 198,242 | 6,066,439 | 30-60 | 30-47 | 29-50] 114-1] 113-2] 108-3 | 133-5] 132-0 122-9 
Manitoba. od. 91,387 | 2,746,645 | 30-06] 30-05} 29-31 | 111-6] 111-5] 109-1] 126-8} 126-6 121-3 
Saskatchewan...... 37,954 | 1,114,677 | 29-37 | 29-10] 28-14] 107-6] 108-1 | 105-4 | 126-4] 125-7 119-2 
Alipertacn nce 2s asee 68,901 | 2,205,117 | 32-00} 31-81 | 30-58 | 121-6} 118-9 | 109-2 | 147-6 | 143-3 127-4 
British Columbia.... 183,707 | 6,460,752 | 35-17 | 35-48 | 32-81 | 146-3 | 147-4] 136-1] 183-9] 186-9 162-5 
CANADA......... 1,885,277 |59,343,323 | 31-48 | 31-30] 29-51 | 122-7 | 121-8 | 118-6 | 150-7 | 148-7 137-8 
(b) Cities ; 
Montrealonestais. 2 s4e8 294,660 | 9,326,926 | 31-65 | 31-15 | 29-28 | 136-1] 184-4] 124-7] 170-1] 165-5 147-9 
Quebec City.......... 40,591 | 1,174,642 | 28-94 | 27-86] 24-83 | 172-3 | 169-9 | 151-6 | 242-5 | 229-6 184-9 
POTONntON Sev eae 253,275 | 8,200,873 | 32-88 | 32-16] 30-64] 128-3 | 127-6} 121-7 | 155-4] 153-5 140-8 
Otiawars see: 22,931 624,098 | 27-22] 26-99 | 26-24] 115-3 | 114-0 | 107-8 | 186-2] 183-5 124-0 
Elamiltone eave. oe sess 59,442 | 1,938,822 | 42-62 | 382-41 | 32-05 | 112-4] 113-7] 118-0] 133-4] 134-0 137-0 
Windsorar Jerse nese 40,466 | 1,674,143 | 41-37 | 41-73 | 40-28] 129-3 | 1381-1] 185-4] 140-6] 143-8 143-8 
Winnipegy, fei socks: 59,716 | 1,665,072 | 27-86] 27-96 | 27-57] 116-3] 114-5] I1i-1 | 128-3 | 126-6 121-7 
Vancouver............ 90,847 | 3,108,462 | 34-22 | 34-17 | 32-25] 179-0 | 178-6 | 168-1] 235-6 | 234-6 211-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........ 1,208,156 139,087,128 | 32-35 | 382-03 | 30-15 | 187-7 | 186-8 | 129-9} 171-8] 169-0 152-5 
Durable Goods!.... 684,157 |24,395,276 | 85-66] 385-16] 33-60] 160-3 | 159-7} 140-8 | 204-2} 200-6 171-1 
Non-Durable Goods] 505,382 {14,010,372 | 27-72 | 27-63] 26-00 | 117-0] 115-7] 120-8 | 187-5] 185-6 132-4 
Electric Light and 
IROWersee tices 18,617 681,480 | 36-61 | 35-31] 35-16 97-5 | 100-1 97-9} 110-8 | 109-6 107-0 
Dioewie ees ks 43,690 | 1,207,552 | 27-64] 28-31] 21-86 92-2 81-8 95-8 | 1380-5] 118-6 112-1 
Mining ieee 24 2a 72,780 | 2,643,078 | 386-32 | 35-73 | 385-52 87-8 89-2 92-7 | 101-1} 101-0 105-1 
Communications...... 28,432 852,118 |} 29-97 | 30-01} 28-95 | 109-5] 110-5 | 109-0] 121-1] 122-3 116-4 
Transportation........ 151,588 | 5,338,329 | 35-22 | 35-88 | 34-83 | 121-0] 121-4] 112-6] 1383-9] 134-8 122-1 
Construction and 
Maintenance........ 172,727 | 5,217,299 | 30-21 | 30-13} 28-14 98-1 99-1 107-2 | 130-1} 181-2 132-6 
DONViCeS ea dete tone ek 44,478 836, 626 18-81 18-77 17-92 116-1 114-9 108-3 136-5 134-7 121-3 
PRIOR eee ot 163,426 | 4,161,193 | 25-46 | 25-57 | 24-58 99-7 97-0 97-9 | 109-7] 107-2 106-1 
Eight Leading In- 
aietries tes i. nefocicka 1,885,277 |59,343,323 | 31-48 | 31-30 | 29-52 | 122-7) 121-8 | 118-6] 150-7 | 148-7 137-8 
WRNCO LD since eielsods 64,854 | 2,032,684 | 31-84] 31-15 | 80-74] 108-2 | 107-6 | 107-1] 117-7] 116-4 114-3 
Total—Nine Leadin 
Industries....... . 1,950,131 |61,375,007 | 31-47] 31-30 | 29-55 | 122-0 | 121-2 | 118-1] 149-3] 147-3 136-8 


TEE EE SE SESS SS SInISSISSISIISSSIS Ina 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
nstruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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in animal food, leather, lumber, pulp and 
paper, textile, chemical, clay, glass and stone 
and miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
products. : 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment in manufacturing at the begin- 
ning of October stood at 231-3; this figure was 
the highest in the record, exceeding by six 
per cent the October 1, 1942, index of 218:3. 
Since the increase from the preceding month 
slightly exceeded the average, the seasonally- 
adjusted index showed a further small advance, 
being 224-2 at October 1, as compared with 
223-5 at September 1. 

The co-operating manufacturers reported the 
disbursement of $39,087,128 in weekly payrolls 
at October 1. This was an increase of $636,239 
over the weekly salaries and wages paid on or 
about September 1. The per capita average, 
at $32.35, was the highest in the record going 
back to June 1, 1941. At October 1, 1942, the 
average had been $30.15, while at the same 
date in 1941, it was $26.80. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages paid 
by the co-operating establishments on or about 
June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the index of 
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payrolls at October 1, 1948, stood at 171-8, as 
compared with 169-0 at September 1, 1943, and 
152-5 at October 1, 1942. The increase of 12-7 
per cent in the reported payrolls at the date 
under review as compared with twelve months 
earlier, considerably exceeds that of six per 
cent in the number of persons employed by 
the co-operating manufacturers. The reasons 
for this disparity in the rates of gain have 
already been given. In the manufacturing 
industries, the upgrading of employees as they 
acquire experience is of particular and growing 
importance, tending to offset the effect of the 
large-scale dilution of labour consequent upon 
the shortage of workers which has become 
increasingly acute with the development of the 
war effort. As was pointed out in preceding 
reports, the changing industrial distribution of 
the wage-earners in recorded employment has 
also contributed materially to the relatively 
greater gain in payrolls, there being a growing 
proportion of workers in the more highly-paid 
heavy industries. At October 1, 1943, such 
industries provided work for 57-5 per cent of 
all those engaged in manufacturing, exclusive 
of electric light and power, while at June 1, 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


m 2 nd 

3 gs ig} e 

> 5.8 eau 3.8 Q 

ae, =a eo BE 

'S) ao |e! Aan ZA 
Ootis oie ee 110-3 LOS SIG prem nite Serle es wise s Be 
Octal AO 2 8 oe en 118-8 TA OR Pra eer Rn ae: 6 cifoycieks's bs 
QGetinvls 920 ne ke 125-6 WRAOU Ga) Ah ae a era | EW fe 
Ochieits 19300. be 116-2 ALO SON Mae Pre eee Ck. th 
eta lyase 103-9 COP AK oN I a IPO oY | LC 
Ochiai 1, A938 A es. 86-7 SA ON Marae ier ciara cis Mua ae 
Mets wis MOBS. a. eRe 90-4 OU fel US ee 2 ht (| fe 
Oty p ls lode: bs 100-0 LOS Oem m Wms vie erode cee os 
Qet als Isomeernw: 106-1 Ae OUND em tae aC Bl 
NTC Hie Pan a RRA al a 110-1 D7. Oe eee Cie eMr etn fo BU 
Ooty, Mesias 125-7 134-9 100-6 132-7 159-5 
Oe OSS oheue: 116-7 114-5 106:6 124-4 102-8 
Otis Od, 9S 9 cei. ce 121-7 117-9 103-2 130-5 103-4 
Cerny Ly PL94sG ein. ee 136-2 128-2 132°-5 138-8 115-2 
CO Fes ee i Pah GE 75) Rea 165-8 175-4 121-1 194-8 154-6 
Gory ole 942 a we 181:3 185-2 106-7 211°6 157-2 
Jan. 9/9943" 5.5. 183-7 180-0 112-0 194-5 166-1 
BE) ovis ee ae eee arg Aer 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-2 150-1 
LES oom Bie et ean 181-5 168-4 110-9 184-8 151-5 
Arregui 180-6 171°3 108-0 190-6 150-8 
INTIS AILS heres st apoy ate tole 178-2 170-5 102-3 193-8 145-0 
MUNSHI er Be al es 181-2 175°3 108-3 195-5 153-7 
Sly ene 183-7 184-7 112-4 203-1 165-8 
Api La 2 ee C25 hee 185-9 194-6 120-9 224-9 160-7 
Depew cs ieee ee 186-2 187°8 121-7 210-2 163-4 
Octaale seis use ee 187:-6 191-0 125-5 218-6 160-1 


Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic: areas 
as at Oct. 1, 1943. 


100-0 77 0-1 4-8 2-8 
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121-6 115-8 113-2 100-1 142-0 114-2 111-3 
126-4 121-4 116-4 104-9 134-7 121-8 118-7 
142-8 140-9 118-1 108-7 124-6 128-4 127-8 
173-9 Lenin d 134:3 129-2 128-7 146-1 149-4 
194-5 184-7 139-0 136-0 134-3 146-9 183-6 
198-7 187-4 140-7 137-6 131-7 151-3 185-4 
198-7 186-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
198-9 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
195-7 185-6 135-3 133-1 121-7 147-6 185-0 
192-1 181-8 185-9 135-0 125-6 144-2 186-8 
197-8 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
198-7 184-9 141-6 138-3 135-6 150-8 191-9 
200-9 184-8 145-1 140-4 138-8 156°4 195-8 
200-7 186-1 145-2 139-0 137-7 159-9 198-8 
203-0 187-2 146: 139-2 137-1 163-5 197-4 
31-7 40-7 10-5 4-8 2-0 5 oy / 9-7 





Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as giv en just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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1941, the proportion was 49-7 per cent. The 
effect of this change in distribution is empha- 
sized by the fact that the latest per capita 
average earnings of persons engaged in these 
classes stood at $35.66, an amount which was 
higher by $7.87 than at June 1, 1941, while in 
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the light manufacturing industries the October 
1 average, standing at $27.72, has risen by only 
$4.42 in the 28 months. 

During the period for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, there have been espe- 
cially important increases in the salaries and ' 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. : ‘ 

2 The industrial classification of certain large manufacturing firms has been changed commencing with the present report. 
These changes affect the chemical, iron and steel and non-ferrous metal industries, but not the total for manufacturing, nor the 


all-industries’ total. 
* Revised. 


Where necessary, the indexes have been recalculated from 1940. 
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wages reported in the non-ferrous metal, 
chemical, iron and steel, miscellaneous manu- 
factured products, electrical apparatus and 
equipment and tobacco industries. These gains 
have been associated with important though 
relatively smaller advances in employment. In 
practically every case, the per capita average 
weekly earnings in the various branches of 
manufacturing are higher than they were at 
the beginning of October, 1942. 

Many factors contribute to the differences 
that exist in the average weekly earnings in 
the various industries. Prominent among these 
is the sex distribution of workers, associated 
with the sex distribution is that of age, the 
women workers in general tending to belong 
in the younger groups, where earnings are 
usually lower than among the more experienced 
employees. Another important factor is the 
presence or absence of overtime work. 


Logging Employment in logging showed a 
seasonal increase which was decidedly below 
normal for the season. The 505 co-operating 
employers reported 43,690 workers; this was 
4,934, or 12-7 per cent more than at September 
1. Employment generally was not so active 
as at the beginning of October in immediately 
preceding years. Although the latest index, at 
146-0, was several points lower than that of 
151-7 at the same date of last year, there was 
an increase of 16:4 per cent in the index of 
weekly payrolls during the 12 months. The 
indicated earnings at the latest date aggregated 
$1,207,552; this was 10-1 per cent higher than 
the payrolls disbursed at the beginning of 
September. 

The per capita average earnings at the date 
under review were $27.64, as compared with 
$28.31 paid on or about September 1. The 
October 1, 1942, average had been $21.86. In 
considering the figures of aggregate and aver- 
age earnings in logging, it must be recalled 
that they do not include the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remun- 
eration of workers engaged in bush operations. 
The high labour turnover in many camps is 
also an important factor in lowering the 
reported earnings; these differ greatly in 
various parts of the country, the average in 
British Columbia being decidedly higher than 
in any other province. 


Mining—The trend in mining continued 
downward, according to returns from 476 
operators whose employees numbered 72,780, 
as compared with 73,918 at September 1. 
Rather greater activity was noted in coal- 
mining, but there was a slight decline in the 
production of other non-metallic minerals, and 
a substantial reduction in the metallic ore 
division. The index of employment in the 
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mining group at October 1, at 155-6, was 5:3 
per cent lower than that of 164:3 at the same 
date in 1942. 

The weekly payrolls reported at the latest 
date amounted to $2,643,078, as compared with 
$2,640,792 indicated at September 1. The 
small advance took place in coal-mining, and 
to some extent was due to the resumption of 
operations on a more normal scale following 
industrial disputes in eastern coal fields. The 
per capita average earnings in mining as a 
whole rose from $35.73 at September 1, to 
$36.32 at the date under review, as compared 
with $35.52 at October 1, 1942. Since then, the 
index of payrolls has declined by 3:2 per cent. 


Communications—There was some curtail- 
ment in employment in the communication 
group as a whole at October 1, when the | 
reported employees numbered 28,432, compared 
with 28,684 in the preceding month. The 
decrease was slightly larger than usual for the 
beginning of October. The indicated payrolls 
were also lower, standing at $852,118, as com- 
pared with $860.867 paid on or about Septem- 
ber 1. The per capita average fell from $30.01 
at September 1, to $29.97 at the first of 
October. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the latest index of employment was 106-4; 
this was fractionally higher than the figure of 
105-9 at October 1, 1942, since when the index 
number of payrolls has risen by four per cent. 


Transportation—Little general change took 
place in transportation as a whole at October 
1; steam railway operation and local trans- 
portation afforded more employment, but ship- 
ping and stevedoring were quieter. The staffs 
of the 595 firms and branches furnishing data 
totalled 151,588, as compared with 151,927 at 
September 1. The weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed were given as $5,338,329, as compared 
with $5,374,471 paid on or about September 1. 
The average per employee fell from $35.38 at 
that date, to $35.22 at the beginning of 
October; that at October 1, 1942, had been 
$34.33. In the intervening 12 months, recorded 
employment has risen by 7:4 per cent, while 
payrolls have advanced by 9-7 per cent. 


Construction and Maintenance—There was 
a seasonal decline of 1,751 persons in this 
division, bringing the reported employees to 
172,727 at October 1. Highway and railway 
work were more active, but building showed 
a considerable falling-off. The weekly payrolls 
reported by the 1,563 co-operating employers 
were lower by 0-8 per cent; the latest aggre- 
gate was $5,217,299. The per capita average 
earnings rose from $30.13 paid at September 1, 
to $30.21 at the date under review. 

The October 1 index in construction, at 
136-9, was lower than that of 149-6 at the 
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beginning of October of last year, there being 
a falling-off of 8-5 per cent in this comparison. 


However, there was an increase of 1:9 per cent — 


in the reported payrolls in the 12 months. 


Services—Employment in the service divi- 
sion showed contra-seasonal activity. The 647 
employers from whom data were received indi- 
cated a staff of 44,478, as compared with 43,986 
at September 1. Of the October 1 personnel, 
25,819 were females. The payrolls disbursed 
at the beginning of October amounted to 
$836,626, compared with $825,535 in the preced- 
ing period of observation. 

The index of employment was higher by 7-2 
per cent than at October 1, 1942, while there 
was an increase of 12-5 per cent in the reported 
payrolls in the year. The per capita average 
earnings, at $1881 at the latest date, were 
higher by four cents than at September 1, 
also exceeding the October 1, 1942, average 
of $17.92. Attention must be drawn to the 
fact that in hotels and restaurants, as in 
logging, many of those employed receive board 
and lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted some 64 per cent 
of the total reported in the service division as 
a whole at the beginning of October. 


Trade—There was a considerable seasonal 
gain in trade at October 1. The improvement 
was rather above-average, according to the 
experience of the years since 1920. This 
was partly due to the employment of increas- 
ingly large numbers of part-time workers. 
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Information was received from 2,346 establish- 
ments, whose personnel was increased from 
159,021 at September 1, to 163,426 at the date 
under review. Of the latter number, 80,238 
were females. The sum of $4,161,193 was paid 
at October 1 in weekly salaries and wages by 
the co-operating firms, whose payrolls at 
September 1 had aggregated $4,066,201. The 
per capita average was $25.46 at the latest 
date, as compared with $25.57 in the preceding 
report, and $24.58 at October 1, 1942. 

The index number of employment in trade 
at October 1 stood at 156-3, as compared with 
153-5 at the same date in 1942. The latest 
figure, therefore, showed an increase of 1-8 per 
cent in this comparison; the employment of 
greater numbers of part-time workers was 
partly responsible for the rise. The reported 
payrolls were higher by 3-4 per cent. 


Financial Instituttions—The number of re- 
turns received from financial institutions was 
757, showing. a personnel of 64,854, of whom 
32,958 were women. At September 1, these 
establishments had employed 64,505 persons. 
The weekly earnings disbursed at the date 
under review amounted to $2,032,684, as com- 
pared with $2,009,250 paid on or about Septem- 
ber 1. The per capita weekly average was 
$31.34, as compared with $31.15 in the last 
report, and $30.74 at October 1, 1942. In the 
latter comparison, employment in financial 
institutions showed an increase of one per cent, 
while the index number of payrolls was higher 
by three per cent. 


Report on Employment Conditions for November, 1943 


The following summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of November has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, on the basis of 
reports received from Local Employment and 
Selective Service offices across Canada. 


HE closing days of November found 

Canadian industry past the transition 
stage between summer and winter manpower 
needs, and settled to the consideration of its 
labour problems f@r the months ahead. 

The conclusion of the agricultural season 
had proved of material advantage in allevi- 
ating shortages existing in logging and war 
industries, but the demand for bush workers 
continued to be heavy. To a lesser degree 
construction was making demands upon the 
manpower supply, but this labour shortage, 
while urgent and immediate, was the normal 
result of the speeding up of projects to com- 
pletion before winter should set in, and would 
not be of any great duration. 


As a result of the freezing order of Septem- 
ber 20 and the falling off of seasonal activities 
and to a minor extent layoffs in various war . 
plants, the over-all demand for labour eased 
considerably during the month. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—The agricultural season in the 
Maritimes was practically over, and in spite 
of weather and manpower difficulties, only a 
small quantity of the two main crops—apples 
and potatoes—had not been harvested. The 
only vacancies presently existing throughout 
the region were for occasional farm hands and 
assistants on small dairy farms, and many 
farmers were going to logging and railway 
maintenance. 

Fishing—The fishing season, too, was almost 
over, with lobster trapping well advanced. 
Fewer men were reporting for the winter 
catch because of the high income received 
during the summer, which had rendered them 
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economically independent for the forthcoming 
season. 


Logging —Fishermen and farmers were help- 
ing’ to meet the shortage in the logging 
industry, and operators were canvassing for 
men at the discretion of the local office man- 
agers, but the labour demands of the timber 
areas were still far from satisfied. While it 
was hoped that there would be enough volun- 
teers from the returned men of the Forestry 
Corps to relieve the situation, the labour de- 
mands of the industry presented a major 
problem. 


Mining—In the coal mines the situation 
continued to be unsatisfactory, with absentee- 
ism at a high level. The release of experienced 
miners from the forces was affording some 
relief: these men are able and willing, and as 
a rule are local men who do not complicate 
already overburdened housing accommodation 
—consequently they are the best source of 
supply. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field 
the labour freeze order had proved beneficial 
in stabilizing employment in the shipyards, 
aircraft plants, and in other high priority 
industries, but a labour demand existed 
in many plants. The need for skilled 
men in the shipbuilding yards had been 
somewhat alleviated by workers made avail- 
able through the curtailing of activities in 
the Montreal area, and it was anticipated that 
the slowing down in the Quebec area, also, 
would soon afford further assistance. The 
aircraft industry was still suffering from shor- 
tage, and men were being referred from non- 
essential jobs wherever possible. Moreover, 
the complete shutdown of the sawmills 
throughout the region, in the immediate 
future, should release many men to other 
industries. The fish-processing plants, too, 
had for the most part completed their seasonal 
operations, except in Prince Edward Island 
and Halifax, where the unusual demand for 
fish had lengthened the processing operations. 
The labour story in the manufacturing field 
was one of layoffs as well as shortages, but 
every effort was being made to absorb all 
workers who were out of employment, and 
many of the men had already been directed to 
the lumber camps. 


Constructton—The speeding up of construc- 
tion work in a race against winter weather 
had naturally made the demand for skilled 
and unskilled labour more pressing, but 
throughout the region this shortage, while 
critical, was regarded as short-lived. In the 
Halifax area, with the exception of a few 
ships’ carpenters, skilled jobs on high priority 
projects were being filled without difficulty. 
In the Halifax area the situation was 
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greatly alleviated through the use of the 
Longshoremen’s Reserve Labour Pool, but at 
Charlottetown almost continuous rain made it 
hard to induce men to work as labourers on 
new buildings under construction, and Liver- 
pool, too, was in urgent need of carpenters and 
labourers for work on wartime houses, with 
the prospect of filling orders remote. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—In the Quebec region, as else- 
where throughout the Dominion, the agricul- 
tural season was practically at an end, with 
no demand whatsoever for farm workers. In 
a few localities fall ploughing and threshing 
were not quite finished, and some farmers 
were busy with fuelwood cutting, but there 
were many applications daily for winter work 


In the bush, or for war jobs. 


Logging—All over the province farmers 
were entering the logging camps in large num- 
bers, but many thousands of loggers were still 
needed. The demand for workers was par- 
ticularly heavy for pulpwood cutting, but it 
was felt that there was a good chance of_sup- 
plying sufficient men to meet fuelwood cut- 
ting requirements. 

In the city of Quebec active recruiting was 
going om for the lumber camps on the south 
shore, and one company had opened a train- 
ing school for forest workers, under the aegis of 
the Youth Training Plan for essential war 
workers. Agents in Montreal were securing 
about 100 men weekly—but still shortage 
throughout the lumbering industry prevailed. 


Mining —In the mining field, the base metal 
output on the whole was reported as satisfac- 
tory: a small group of underground men was 
required at Campbell’s Bay and some 500 for 
Rouyn. The gold mines, in the low priority 
brackets, were receiving little assistance, and 
operations were proceeding on a reduced scale, 


Manufacturing.— Although the over-all 
situation was definitely easier, many of 
Quebec’s manufacturing plants were still 


short of labour. Montreal packing plants 
were among those most affected, and a 
recruiting campaign was unger way to aid the 
Montreal textile mills in procuring both inex- 
perienced women and experienced part-time 
workers. Cotton, woollen and silk mills were 
operating at capacity, although short of ex- 
perienced operators in most cases: Cowansville, 
Acton Vale and Farnham plants were reported 
to be slacking off because of shortages of 
material. 

Only one aircraft plant in Montreal was 
still hiring skilled workers: elsewhere only 
trainees were in demand. Several war 
plants were laying off workers, but these 
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were all readily absorbed into other con- 
cerns. Plans for a further reduction of 
300 semi-skilled men at Montreal were not 
causing any concern as to future placement. 
The lay-off of skilled tradesmen in Montreal’s 
merchant shipyards was likewise continuing, 
with transfers to Maritime shipyards wherever 
possible. At Sorel, too, there had been a lay- 
off of 200 workers, mostly labourers, and fur- 
ther releases were expected. At Levis, con- 
versely, many workers were needed, but there 
was a constant turnover of labour, and ship- 
building was retarded by housing conditions. 

The housing shortage was also responsible for 
a lack of requisite women workers for the 
chemical plant at Granby, and a similar plant 
at Valleyfield was hard put to procure the 
needed quota of 200 female assistants, not 
available locally. Chicoutimi required twenty- 
five to thirty workers daily to take care of the 
turnover in potmen and labourers in the 
aluminum plant. 

Construction.—Construction’s manpower re- 
quirements in the region were somewhat re- 
duced, although in Montreal plumbers, steam- 
fitters, etc., were in urgent demand. Carpen- 
ters were always called for, but were generally 
available, and some 250 shortly to be laid off 
at Arvida would be offered work available as 
labourers, or transferred elsewhere. Many 
labourers throughout the province were being 
laid off as construction terminated for the 
season, and the majority of these were taking 
work in the lumber camps. The Isle Maligne 
project, now completed, had released a further 
300 men, and these labourers, too, were being 
directed to lumber operations. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—With the fall apples all picked, 
and the fall ploughing and lifting of the root 
crop finished, the prolonged agricultural season 
was at an end. Many farmers were now free 
for bushwork and other essential industry, and 
already there had begun a steady movement 
as agricultural work tapered off. Reports 
from the areas where winter assistance on the 
farms was needed showed a scarcity of appli- 
cants. 

Logging —The most imperative labour need 
was for men to help out in the logging indus- 
try: demands for workers in all phases of 
pulpwood, logging and fuelwood operations— 
and in all parts of the province—far exceeded 
the supply of experienced bushmen. As jin 
Quebec, the needs of fuelwood cutting were 
receiving first attention. At Hawkesbury pulp 
and paper mills had prevented a serious fuel 
shortage by allowing tthe townspeople to cut 
fuel on their limits at a very low cost. But 
even allowing for the exigencies of fuelwood 
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requirements, the logging operators found 
themselves faced with an apparently insoluble 
problem. At Kapuskasing, where upward of 
1,500 men were needed, the camps were being 
partly filled through the co-operation of local 
farmers, while smaller companies in the Hearst 
vicinity were obtaining helpers from Quebec 
through contracts to various jobbers who 
agreed to bring in their own crews. 

Mining—Mining was not in such extremity 
of labour shortage except for the nickel mines, 
The fluorspar mines in the Madoc area had 
closed down, and the labourers thus released 
were busily engaged in alleviating the Belle- 
ville fuelwood deficiencies. At Kirkland Lake 
the silver and cobalt leases had amalgamated 
into one company, with a view to increasing 
local employment and production., The lime 
quarries at Ingersoll were still suffering from 
a lack of helpers, and underground muners 
were greatly in demand at Sudbury, where 
the chief difficulty was to secure men able to 
pass medical and X-ray examinations; part- 
time workers had been satisfactorily used, 
with absenteeism the only serious bottleneck. 

Manufacturing —The demand for labour in 
the manufacturing industry still continued in 
Ontario. At Kingston heavy factory labourers, 
skilled core makers and heavy floor moulders 
were needed. Some 60 of the 300 female work- 
ers needed had been transferred from outside 
points. 

Brantford’s labour requirements were notably 
heavy in its various manufacturing plants. The 
iron and steel plants were very short of good 
machinists and lathe hands. Foundry workers 
and labourers were needed in all foundries, 
but the textile plants made the heaviest calls 
on labour. 

In Hamilton the employment situation was 
serious alike in foundries and textile plants. 
Four layoffs in one war industry had occurred 
since September—welders, fitters, painters and 
labourers for the most part—and about 80 per 
cent of these had been absorbed by other 
industries in Hamilton and the vicinity at 
lower wage rates. Ingersoll, with local help 
scarce, was trying to bring in Japanese labour. 
In London, the war industries were well taken 
care of, but non-essential industries, such as 
the hosiery factories, paper box plants, etc., 
were hard pressed. 

At New Toronto the call was for skilled 
workers, with orders for semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour slackening off considerably, al- 
though a large number of unskilled, male 
factory workers could still be employed ta 
advantage. Peterborough was experiencing 
great difficulty in filling its needs, partly be- 
cause of the heavy work involved, which 
required men in robust health. A constant 
endeavour was made to fill the vacancies by 
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clearance orders and farmer canvass, and 4 
recent drive had placed 350 women in part- 
time work. : 


Construction—Continued open weather ac- 
counted for construction’s requirements for 
labourers and carpenters, but the transfer of 
men from one project to another, as work 
was completed, was meeting the major needs 
of this industry, and it was anticipated that 
highway and similar construction work would 
soon be suspended until spring. The difficulty 
of finding men for track maintenance persisted, 
and the prospect of securing such workers was 
negligible, as the majority of men suitable 
preferred indoor factory work for the winter 
months. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—The completion of the belated 
threshing marked the close of the agricultural 
season in the prairie region, and the only cur- 
rent demand was for choremen, who were not 
attracted even when $50 to $70 a month (plus 
board) was offered; domestic help for farm 
homes was equally unavailable. Arrangements 
were being made for the release of prisoners 
of war to aid farmers willing to accept this 
type of help, and in the Brooks district, near 
Medicine Hat, the placement of 150 German 
merchant seamen on irrigated farms had solved 
the local problem. 


Logging.—With the harvesting over, agri- 
cultural workers were moving more freely into 
logging and other industries. This region, in 
common with all lumbering areas, was in great 
need of loggers, and even the referral of 
farmers in great numbers, especially in Alberta 
and Northern Saskatchewan, had provided far 
from an adequate supply. The Edmonton dis- 
trict alone was calling for 1,000 to 1,500 men 
for immediate service, with 3,000 to 4,000 
needed before the close of the year, and in 
the Lethbridge area Japanese beet workers had 
been secured by one large operator. 

In Northern Manitoba the heavy demand 
for loggers had been slightly relieved by helo 
from the farmers. In the Fort Frances area 
the release of 150 workers, resultant upon the 
cessation of sawmill operations, had benefitted 
logging operators, who were also employing 
Indians from the neighbourhood, and Dauphin 
reported an increased demand for loggers, due 
to the establishment of fuelwood camps. 
Approximately 5,000 men were required by the 
timber companies in the Port Arthur area to 
bring crews to their full productive strength, 
and only a small fraction of this number was 
obtainable locally. In the Winnipeg district 
snow and cold weather had speeded up the 
placement of loggers, and most of the operators 
of the area had completed camp building and 
were rushing in supplies before the lakes froze. 
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Mining—The coal mines in the Alberta and 
British Columbia fields had resumed operations 
on November 15, following the three weeks’ 
strike dispute over wages. The need of certi- 
fied miners was prevalent everywhere, and the 
housing situation presented ‘a serious drawback 
to employment, especially in the Edmonton 
and Blairmore districts. Soldier miners 
released from the forces were especially wel- 
come because they have homes in the area. 

The labour needs of the base metal mines 
in Flin Flon are rapidly being met through 
transfers from Prairie offices. Housing con- 
ditions had been a serious drawback for some 
time, but this was being rapidly remedied. 
It was hoped that the production of copper 
and zine ore this winter would reach an all- 
time record, but the gold mining situation 
showed only a modicum of improvement. 

In the Turner Valley, there was a 
heavy demand for “roughnecks”, derrick men 
and labourers for the oil wells. Contracts had 
been let for six new wells, with eighteen men 
to each crew, as well as labourers for construc- 
tion and pipe line work; efforts were being 
made to transfer men on seasonal permits from 
agriculture, but a serious shortage still existed, 
and here again the lack of accommodation 
(none whatever for married men) militated 
against procuring the necessary manpower. 


Manufacturing —The manufacturing industry 
as a whole was not suffering excessively 
through lack of labour. The previous serious 
shortage in the packing plants had been met 
through the assistance of the Farm Help Ser- 
vice. Men skilled in the metal trades were 
still urgently required in shipbuilding at Port 
Arthur. At Fort Frances, too, further curtail- 
ment of operations at the local paper mill was 
anticipated, but here the men were to be 
transferred to other departments, thus releasing 
others willing to go to the pulpwood camps 
for the winter. 

Medicine Hat’s only labour shortage was in 
the brick plants. The utilization of female 
labour in manufacturing had greatly relieved 
the situation in this city, as elsewhere. In the 
Port Arthur area the sawmills were short- 
handed on account of the isolation of the com- 
munities where they are located. The only 
immediate answer to the problem was the 
possibility of Japanese labour, and the mills 
had applied for this. In Winnipeg there was 
a decided shortage of sheet metal workers, 
auto mechanics and machinists, very few of 
whom were obtainable. 


Construction—Although practically all con- 
struction work was far ahead of schedule 
owing to the fine weather, there was a con- 
tinuing shortage of certain tradesmen, notably 
carpenters. Labourers too were very scarce. 
Hundreds of men, both skilled and unskilled, 
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were in demand for the Edmonton airport; 
building permits in that city totalled five and 
a half million as compared with two and a 
half million for the same period last year, 
and a consequently greatly increased need for 
labour existed. 

Pacific Region 


Agriculture —Agriculture’s sole requirement 
in the Pacific region was for year-round help- 
ers for dairy farms, especially single men with 
milking machine. experience,—but none were 
forthcoming. 


Logging. —The freezing order had put a stop 
to men drifting from one logging camp to 
another, but throughout the coast region the 
need for loggers continued. Prince George’s 
local labour supply was completely inadequate 
to cope with the heavy demand for all kinds 
of lumbermen. 

At Cranbrook there was a general need for 
men capable of heavy physical labour. Farm- 
ers were giving odd days from their fall 
chores, but good, steady bushmen were con- 
spicuous by their absence, and older men were 
forced to quit work on account of the in- 
creasing damp and cold. All the sawmills of 
the district were operating in conjunction with 
logging operations, and not one camp had its 
full crew. Many of the returning Forestry 
Corps men belong to the area, and it was 
hoped that they would shortly be available. 
Kamloops, too, was experiencing increasing 
difficulty in finding men suitable for lumbering 
duty, and all the companies there were run- 
ning shorthanded. On the other hand, Cour- 
tenay reported that it had no large number of 
vacancies, and at Duncan the all-summer 
shortage of from 300 to 500 men had been 
somewhat relieved. 


Fishing —Fishing was prolonging its ‘activi- 
ties beyond the usual time on the Pacific 
coast, and a number of fishermen who habitu- 
ally lay off during the winter were fishing 
for the fresh fish market. The salmon fishing 
season was over, however, and while the catch 
was appreciably lower than that of last year, 
prices were higher, and it was anticipated that 
the prosperous season would slow up the 
return of fishermen for winter employment, 
such as the herring fishing. An unusually 
good market for scrap fishing would keep 
many fishermen active for some time longer, 
thus again reducing the number available for 
customary winter activities. 


Mining—The coal miners in the Courtenay 
area and in the vicinity of Nanaimo and Van- 
couver had resumed operations after the three- 
week wage strike. The mines at Telkwa, in the 
Prince Rupert area, and the Merritt Coal Fields, 
which had not been affected by the strike, 
were continually short of labour. In the base 
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metal industry, the tungsten mine at Hazelton 
had closed down and the men transferred to 
other operations. The freezing order had 
enabled the mercury mines at Takla Landing 
and Pinchi Lake to maintain full crews, but 
the copper mine at Granby was running at 
approximately 60 per cent production, with 
a big demand for underground workers, 
though surface crews were adequate. Here, as 


‘also at Kimberley, housing conditions were 


responsible to a considerable extent for the 
lack of labour: while there was an ample 
number of rooms for single men, houses for 
family men were very scarce. On the whole, 
however, considerable improvement in place- 
ments in the base metal mines was noted. 


Manufacturing—The manufacturing indus- 
try was also reaping the benefit of the freezing 
order. Vancouver reported that on the whole 
the labour situation in the aircraft plants was 
satisfactory, with even some layoffs of female 
operators in subsidiary industries, and no im- 
mediate prospect of re-employing these. The 
shipyard situation in general was also improv- 
ing, though several hundred men were still in 
demand. A shortage existed in the skilled trades. 
Lumbering and its allied industries were still 
considerably understaffed, but the recruitment 
of fishermen and farmers to the shingle and 
sawmills had been of material aid. It was 
continuingly difficult to get men for the out- 
lying sawmills because of transportation diffi- 
culties. While the pulp and paper mills were 
in an improved position, some 300 labourers 
had yet to be procured to fill the manpower 
quota. 

Prince George’s larger sawmills had com- 
pleted their seasonal cut and closed down on 
the first of November. The crews had been 
readily absorbed into smaller mills or trans- 
ferred to logging operations in the southern 
part of the province, but it was found difficult 
to persuade men from the large, well-equipped 
mills to take employment in smaller ones 
with inferior equipment and working condi- 
tions. The only large sawmill in the Prince 
Rupert district was also short of semi-skilled 
and unskilled labour, and the small mills were 
getting along as well as possible with local 
labour and Indians. On the whole sawmills 
in the Duncan area were fairly well supplied 
with skilled labour, but there was an acute 
shortage of unskilled, such as car loaders, 
lumber pilers, green chain workers, etc. 

The shipyards at Nanaimo reported a short- 
age of electricians, pipe-fitters and shipwrights, 
none of whom were available locally. The 
Prince Rupert dry dock and shipyard, too, had 
been continually short of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour for the past six months; 400 
men at least were required. At Victoria, all 
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the local industries were operating full-time, 
with an over-all shortage of experienced men, 
although employers and labour unions were 
unanimous in asserting that the freezing order 
was having a stabilizing effect. The shipyards 
were making a steady demand for first-class 
artisans, without response: several hundred 
brought in on clearance had proved only com- 
paratively satisfactory. 


Construction—Although some defence. con- 
struction work was approaching completion, 
the requirements of the construction industry 
were still substantial on account of new 
contracts awarded on various defence projects. 
Some large contracts had been let for war- 
time housing to relieve the housing shortages 
in the centres of war industry, with a conse- 
quent urgent need of both skilled and un- 
_ skilled workers. Prince Rupert’s wartime con- 
struction was handicapped by the lack of 
building labourers and carpenters; a navy con- 
tract and wartime housing work were seri- 
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ously delayed, and the building of the 
R.C.A.F. hospital was also badly held up. 
Crews on the Prince Rupert-Cedarvale High- 
way would soon be laid off for the winter, but 
these men had been recruited from the Prairies 
and Ontario, and were entitled to free fare 
home; the possibility that they could be held 
for other work in the region was remote. 


Transportation and Services—Throughout 
the Dominion the shortage of labour for trans- 
portation continued. The detailing of soldiers 
for track maintenance had alleviated the situa- 
tion somewhat in so far as the railways were 
concerned, and a decrease in water transporta- 
tion was also an ameliorating factor, but rail- 
ways and steamships alike could readily absorb 
a large number of workers. The service indus- 
tries, too, were continuously handicapped by 
the lack of even inexperienced applicants, and 
there was every indication that this condition 
would continue so long as war industry made 
heavy demands on the manpower supply. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


October, 1943 


| iy yale anes the four-week period October 1, 
tg October 28, 1948, reports received 
from Employment and Selective Service Offi- 
ces showed a very slight decline in the average 
daily placements when compared with the 
previous period September 3, to September 


30, and a negligible increase in comparison 
with the month of October 1942. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1941, as rep- 
resented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 applica- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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tions for work registered at the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices throughout Canada 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications followed downward courses, the 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
being 115-9 during the four weeks ending 
October 28, in contrast with 117-9 during the 
previous four weeks- and 107-°3 during the 
month of October, 1942. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
period under review was 73:7 compared with 
75-2 for the four weeks September 3, to 
September 30, 1943 and 63:8 during October 
last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the four weeks October 1, to 
October 28, 1943, was 9,798 compared with 
11,315 during the preceding four weeks and 
with 10,428 in October a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the four weeks ending October 28, was 
8,448, in comparison with 9,594 during the 
four weeks ending September 30, and with 
9,716 during October a year ago. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during the four weeks 
October 1 to October 28, 1943, was 6,227 of 
which 6,083 were in regular employment and 
144 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 7,212 
during the previous period ending September 
30, 1943. Placements in October a year ago 
averaged 6,208 daily, consisting of 5,977 in 
regular and 231 in casual employment. 
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During the four weeks ending October 28, 
1943, the offices referred 198,083 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 143,230 
placements; of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 139,905 of which 81,176 were 
of males and 58,729 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 3,825. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 176,481 for males and 60,472 for females, 
a total of 236,953, while applications for work 
numbered 194,306, of which 107,406 were from 
males and 86,900 from females. Reports for 
the period September 3, to September 30, 
1943, showed 260,224 positions available, 220;- 
650 applications made and 165,885 placements 
effected, while in the month of October, 1942, 
there were recorded 271,118 vacancies, 252,595 
applications for work and 161,385 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 


effected by the offices, each year, from 
January, 1933 to date:— 
PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

de age sear A eae es 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOS eee Maret atsis pn seis bie 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
NOS RIN atlas altar des oe a.b:c 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
WOSG Rc antes dace erce 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LCE - BeOS AOA eee eee 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
TOI Se ieee ner 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
TOSUA A oee ees 242, 962 141,920 384, 882 
Uo): ORE Aa ON GS eer pee Boge 320,090 155,016 475,106 
POA a Rae Hen al sto Me Ac eia vs 4 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
MOB Dee acm acisias saa 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1943 (43 weeks)....... 1,595,084 45,513 1,640, 597 
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Vacancies 
Offices 
Reported | Unfilled 

during end of 
period period 
Wek is 8 cede vemeids abiacc eats Rim hace cians aoe 415 458 
Charlottetown wa iccceseee neta cemee eee 275 229 
Summerside. Siusee ce nck ere omens 140 229 
IN OVA SCOEIB oe hail ate reco otelala catotelties love oe 8,567 13,900 
AAT Ort ine ees cae caaeind tes Elec settee eel te 376 377 
PSTIGLOWALCL : Hicisscantaimaisee oaremi eee erica s 55 229 
ATMO WE. Lees ORT ne TN et Dee dtereanp 7 Ue , 297 460 
DIP DY st ee weaiy he ne chicas elo ne a talepei inate e sermee ec 640 . 206 
GIAGe BAY feta tee See Le ee oes tite wen: 142 716 
Pe ifaxy ci ye elels Mare soe bas colton letoe tia eats hverels 7,150 
UMVOTLNORS Lace wisieeiele wale cae Noles slasieeitants Choe els 41 
Kentyvillenie.2 meas oes y 967 
WAVELPOOL co catusisie sneer ae ORS Solace Hebe Gees 686 
New GlaseOw oc cscs acct c oneal e eee se. 816 
INGWVVRtOLIOLG cst cos ce eens oe oe eee! 322 
RC EOU hors sat iancris ste anstere olla evataiete Dis ale, aiciatels Ieenevere ers 123 
Shelburne) eee eee cee ieee atta cts 79 
Springhill...... OMIM rosa aate cobetens Cee caer emeuaes abe) kde 160 
Sy. Gnoy eh. ctioca otelgale a cle ccieacieiem seterctommaeicne 601 
Sydney Mines....... ste lredsecalspensina cro ece 1a alels eteay ete 206 
CE TUL OS Ee te ine ete tie OME wee semen alent: 558 
WV ArmOuthy ci. clues seis cic Seine Cite Aaa crclevetel ste > 203 
New Bruns wicks) iirc eres ae ote 9,792 
Bathurst th poss ees cae caine! e aoc eee vasles 165 
Campbelltontrasiemocniees odene ee tence ueels eee 
WO AMUNGStON Teele eee oe ee se aie bia oreitiele sia 2,007 
Wrederictomn jAeeeeen wo ohare Merete le clacseuiaretelaaiaie os 336 
ENT TA GO See eens cee fe selene com hee kr perrn nina tere 425 
IML ONCEOR Hie acne Seach cae lamin sve cialemsbeareis orvere 2,097 
164 
1,504 
886 
SUSSOR eid eee sia tele ote roberta alae an teeetan Sroeatae as 171 
IW OOC SHOCK eens ote eiae aietiois since sieija Baers 300 
RPULCH EE CEE rise scsi eee aaa ater sacs, bss 63,452 72,932 
‘Acton i Valen nian) caer ei cleis lise ince teciatehes 49 48 
INS DOSLOS Rae ae lca ens ciate me amet me gene curiae 97 94 
Baie St. Paul...... CON PERN Re MEE RO ieee, 216 553 
Beauharnoiss ie se Melserhetutoe aioeinls estes wee weiss 304 271 
BUCK INGNANVG: J cisias sie cleteie « srocscove sianiels: vis ieravolale ene sots 268 751 
Campbell isuBay can. wanes Coen se eiecteccnrcle ss se - 701 12 
Catisanscalitiiiten cts keen cincebem ic ce werelercsicts's 1,281 2,202 
Chandler airs siarctare a ute eaters tele ale orsl@s wielateias 958 2,314 
@hicoubimaledi aca ects selene oeeee ne liee sss 2233 3,112 
COati COO as Se Pita ce cluicee arb ca loeiare mie aereele ates kere 112 64 
Cowansvilleks aces incis ttiacwine amie ciaw ea 109 180 
96 1,921 
259 47 
4l 195 
89 56 
601 857 
1,048 1,261 
197 165 
j 452 637 
j 805 912 
MSA CHUUG a tare is etsys mre ettotorehneeiatcte oie cise ce mieictatio’s 287 315 
Mey UUs fersats fotacc ove tesa ss ates ecersie ie cavsre eo evolve uaa s 294 107 
TGOVLSEM eA asl Ook cimiara exe lveretele erebiciate mintemielers a cosatcts 1,870 1,643 
NOU SUCUT Ne ce vie cieaeie eo cietatat ets ita are cee tera erate ees 1,336 1,322 
LIS OV TLS cic maps arctamoarne ierciey ele iamtare eealeea eres « 306 439 
MB COS Erica arteries sists iclaro cre cheletete cree hele peels sts 193 46 
IMAEATIO one. crimes icles creiete eeieielelererie anions tis.6 726 950 
IMOR@ANbIG Ecc. nistece seesaw carctsieslemne plac siersicits 398 469 
Mont iiatirier tec .c ce ctis cae ioel tar clei omiatetete ciale sl 231 305 
MOntmagn yrs cis cinarclie oeieccte aie eitmlotee cea 120 47 
MontimOrenoy:iccis uence oa oc fe clocieate ec cine ne bares 99 23 
Montreal Xi ye ney. cave sucicts srtoctors clvicioisisoreksre celeian 31,372 31,969 
INiCOlet. ea iesae kale stale oteloeee Settee estes fats 12 3 
Plossisville.: sete sclciee 5 chs ovotieeiocne rele ete aiaieistane tc 94 57 
Ginte BUX LOM DIOS yen sccie ceeis cies ik oixioleree t= 368 728 
PorteAlired te ecsec nea een coettnien eoulelee ses 158 215 
QuebeOs, Jicaea cusaioveresoist Ses o edaeis eile wieie crle v isvelere's 3,776 6,645 
Richmond 522. aacocne + ca ciole caieeie heise ctelnercteist + 91 
FRIMMOUSICH Sino sare sae ice ie atte ereleloleie ic aise eisiate nt 639 427 
Riviere du Loup 534 614 
Robervaleoee te cice een cane cutee 100 Uf 
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BOLCIIS Sets. He tee ital. ae a hls Se 





VOT Re ee. cts ete oh ok eee, 
\VESDES ATG) (0 RRR Re RA oe Be PR een ae 
WWercltnieyccie. cui We crete o's welkuh een ee Ok eee 


QP TUGRERO I soos racic oles Stes ow race btals avsite ero eee tes 


JRE O CN MAN, SRO aries 1. MU ARR A EI 2A CNA ey 2 Be 


IST ACE DTIC LO... ; scat cette Sa ha ne ere ees 
STAIN PEON) Se is cols cle tot ieee cee Cae es sites 
IB PARTON Gye ee OA Rt RASS ore rane Fae 


Ghat lisa ees. aoe eae a reas aie ave ates 


1 BC SCOT Vi BARR REAL NR 2 ee aR nace 9c OA ry a 


Galen ees ee Oh Reo es a Salis 
TBNANOGUC > avinore ec Mths Sail sorte es cate cin corte os 
Goderich a keke alle Sade ee als oes oe 
CRVCU OVEN, ipa RONRR ST LURE fh 2 ORD ae Se uae a PUES i 
Par GO locales tele tease cusle tee ee cc eale Soto 
IA WICGSIDUTY. camer eles ohio a Me Dae eS Re 
IbaxeqeyetSyel) Uy eal a eC ORGS HOI IEE Aico atc 
We IGKARING So. cc ccs eitees aes Sete ae auto te 


HSN BGOM Se ice cals ete viene ate © totals aie Ge tivation 
ir klangs GalkOs cots emik wee ces Maes ss aicames 


MOA MAINTCONSE es ait > teloie oc date steitien ois sla eree sles 
PETG SLVR aixioch Soktente soc olde ostethigns saad » sree 
MAESTOVIOMEN re ieee ce ros ocarake © Seleeta vice Galena 


JN GSH CYSY0)8 c's ee SU A 3 a ph ae RA 
INGwrralecmaee ete AR ie Riche ePrice, bs ele 
Nita regia lariat tat Wns slate ahstcwh slave o-olstelon 


NORGE Yee re eicicicccsios Seb tine sa aeae as 
SOR PR EOWA ee oo sinh: viaje tio > #2 nla Sieieie’s oe eee pedi 


LOTTO KG Ps ke Sera eal ceo onisshs oles deteeta softs 


WetenbDOLOUS Meee ice. eis cae os Tae pane 
DETCCOR I oer te tals sian ite oS OS iste eo w Wbaleens 


EOS COULER ee tte cae clic ctehare anes Shoip.ntoilahoy oia's atecats 
HRGHITOW ee elas oa ae Ce cordial ere eee ers 


SALI AEN Tree ae eas fete eeiale ale slele'nrs 
BUTI COG ee a tear oats 6 ais ial s-2 eal cleseue wars 


Smithos Patgees ewe se oes fast rea seaeecwinns = 
Strawiordw noc ccs oe PRINS N AD ene ea a ores wigs eis anens 


Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


Regis- 
tered 


during 
period 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


during end of 
period period 
209 24 
366 404 
716 283 
337 342 
300 318 
379 ues 
428 1,632 
708 137 
847 695 
525 369 
235 120 
1,078 1,103 
191 2,134 
475 441 
3,002 4,061 
169 226 
94,577 95,948 
76 217 
318 256 
844 618 
145 162 
380 534 
223 947 
897 1,109 
280 149 
103 75 
572 355 
72 32 
147 439 
696 201 
55 124 
78 59 
379 607 
512 1,511 
5,034 4,835 
618 15.173 
63 29 
125 84 
594 436 
5, 267 4,111 
141 135 
253 224 
659 2,011 
420 795 
686 1,376 
1,539 1,444 
1,005 765 
374 123 
210 72 
102 64 
2,453 2,439 
272 227 
146 107 
114 106 
2,071 1,831 
696 582 
982 13255 
47 73 
365 448 
914 1,401 
4,816 3, 688 
293 201 
164 179 
400 48 
497 989 
126 119 
1,073 15222 
181 41 
7,364 7,559 
230 263 
80 75 
108 143 
178 177 
1,518 1,599 
573 585 
2,540 1,718 
684 1,521 
601 191 
102 37 
469 346 
304 331 


474 
1,441 
187 
602 
1,270 
353 


74,689 


104 


Applicants 
Placed Unplaced 
end of 
Regular | Casual period 
171 2 10 
368 3 94 
B04: | aetna 149 
208i seek eee 107 
PARSE Wie Weel) 156 
SOO! [eee teeta 94 
SOO atc ce Bre iets 93 
OG dah epee see 224 
624 35 255 
461) eer 310 
128.5 Fue ee pie 81 
S920 ls Sie, ye 398 
Wy GO Pee Ae 24 
SQV else e Mantes. 124 
LOLS cies one 478 
159) seats eee 179 
56,862 989 24,852 
SZ Ui faverene stated 19 
Par AOA ITE ie eel 107 
SIG a Serer 142 
Bb Pca tenbeee 22 
204s Ui ae eres 71 
2000) | eoaa te cee 77 
929 | fuditatiadey. 306 
224 Ee ees 131 
LOY [eee ecu 22 
484 9 286 
OD) fie csehreane 24 
LY Gted crue 193 
591 8 170 
B2 nilenenecnert 9 
45 2 22 
PA EM PR se eee 29 
142° 2 65 
1,039 4 188 
64 oo cue wots 104 
COIN Prat enamels 5 17 
TQ GGAUS aotearoa 74 
CWA APRA rn cee 62 
4,203 95 590 
Gli le discacakies 33 
pL cape beta AA 49 
ADS >" | eaeiweces 77 
240.0 Wises. ennek 60 
814 3 271 
611 18 278 
821 6 112 
DSUs Verecamsalneraete 139 
LSS oo ines oa ania 43 
Oat eeoe sees - 3 
2,002 142 738 
DUD. ea orev 121 
104, | torrente 50 
OO ra chat anc ccreeae 26 
BU eM et WS eh 341 
538 9 150 
946 36 581 
By ald pe aay eed 24 
305 3 170 
919 21 635 
3,600 88 1,062 
264 5 105 
DS.4 se eee ats 8 
BA Od Mee eas 247 
390 1 184 
103 6 42 
SOD is sl uetekers sc 334 
130 31 37 
726 2 736 
TEAASS Nat etereresstatsy oes 145 
Shes he eosersah 33 
121 eaten 34 
122 3 175 
ur AG PP eae eee 623 
423 27 191 
OGD | Soealeeoaete 612 
813 6 112 
591 8 81 
94 2 61 
310 14 109 
DA0T 'lditeeactass 50 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR: FOUR WEEKS 


OCTOBER 1, TO OCTOBER 28, 1943 








——— | — | | | | | 











Vacancies 
Offices 
Reported| Unfilled 

during end of 
period period 

Ontario (Con.) 
Sudbury 4,638 
Timmins 1,121 
Toronto 22,857 
Toronto Junction 4,274 
Trenton 392 
Walkerton 169 
Wallaceburg 307 
Welland 1,021 
AUSSI CS SU MET AT nd Aas Be ki PU Rey Sa 1,934 
Windsor 4,223 
Woodstock 439 
Manitoba 7,196 
Brandon 8 44] 
ADEA Vb ol eh) RAMA ATE Aca GUS AAR A AUR eC a 383 408 
TEM OY ABLES) Pays PANS AN NGI Are At ORR ROR) WR 168 262 
POrtAaroMa i PKaiPie. he a wvUNe i May Ware IME RAE 181 135 
STORE ACe wueieie Birla ten Ming AMR He Sabre kn 273 100 
eter ogy ee 1 Ma aR gue SRNode 8 aia 97 77 
he Pas eens Be Wey he einer: 2 dime Tem 178 348 
Winniperiate eh eae Cuma ie oe tee seem 7,029 5,425 
Saskatche wali io.s ibis ees os, cee ees cee ads 6,118 4,288 
OStOVALLLCRE si hioe a eran eas eae en y aMEN le neeeaE, 279 238 
Moose Jaw 763 506 
North Battleford 150 142 
Prince Albert 986 1,021 
Regina 1,716 820 
Saskatoon 1,452 793 
Swift Current 108 57 
WB Vi DULDER ee Ve Wice e Bie rere 1 Curae MMat e ieee 2 124 221 
PVORECOMR. Se Seco te ctete le ae Se centes Seco 540 490 
PUR CR Gea eee ke ere TH RU lite eR OES, RE Rte 14,258 10,873 
IBIAITIMOLE eke LRA a te ae co ciate seat ee heya 160 437 
Caleary ete nie mc ate yal, he RnR aces aL Rie 3,498 1,686 
Prune ther Hei Nee Rew WN ae a a gama ee de TRO | 193 428 
ION GON aah ee cede Sie icias elie Mea cosa Riel Ne aG 8,572 6, 502 
EG SOM ARG Fee CRN Ree Reve Se UM Min lc ict ate | 290 554 
Piet pried wey yh eee Ew. wei Laue ee) eee 623 494 
Medicine Elatalin .m owemim ao. SA Dues eS kick. ae etnies 468 309 
J aero Wa! YS hail vee geina dre Gea am oie ek I eo a ea ge 331 381 
URUTMEr A Vee Vvene Ualiytniee tyre de seein Se aetna. 123 82 
British Columbia..............-. 0.00 ccc cece eens 21,519 16,566 
Chilliwack een kook RES vi ee semi tl Ce Lien): 313 139 
COUPER AV eve Me MRI GMa am Mune IE WARN 184 309 
Cranbrook eater Paver rare Ane AT TV, ar ES 168 451 
Dawson Creek 308 141 
Duncan & Saye Cee Pai ude: PUR See Ta vee 242 336 
Kamloops ea eee Sore eI ee he RS aia 241 228 
COLO Wilt mie EE CRON Ue nile Luce ann La 207 77 
IN SNATIMO NAME Mace CRS roman tL Meant UNS At es 210 91 
INGlsonn eee ee Ree uals aie ii bie Aiken 28 be He eee 264 293 
New, Westminster se (orn i ie Ok ae One oe 992 482 
Pen tICtOn NA Regie Jen ia), oer RRR (IN ae mama 359 324 
ROL Albarn py eM yw URN sie Mile ve N aaa 288 47 
IPTINCE) GEORGE. Gee nL, 2 UNS Met carder lem 318 376 
IPFINCEREVUDEL OO sae eae ULM meio ty ae eee kee 566 658 
TIN COLO ELS ES Oe Wie ee ML OU coun 518 827 
ER age OT LAGS TLE A pe I et Msc eee a ale GN 131 218 
WANCOUVOINE Sui tee mee cc ene Meeaee Ce ance me 413 455 
VANCOUVER NOLEN ice sek iacciee cali celee enue ae 13, 653 8,942 
OITIONM GT ea Nelcie sis se wets osteo citer hretels simesharerts 353 298 
WictOriake eye ere aE Ue Od 8) UNAS ee ee E25 1,874 
Wihiteh ore. yee) ead UN RR Da otal avin s B22 De ey 6 0 
Canada vee ccsanieostne caieate Hibs Hoe a Bae aaa 2205804 | 236,953 
Mislogs ees cletcis tel Dantes cisicte olele ener e oer here teas 145,811 176,481 
Pomalear. ie 9c tate ba Noll s tae monidar lens 79,543 60,472 


194,306 


107,406 
86,900 


Applicants 
Referred Placed Unplaced 
O end of 
vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
1,476 15e22 31 830 
990 931 20 865 
23 , 895 14,447 286 8,889 
2,768 DSO eae ove 816 
343 OO 32 ee Wa eaeee Ios 
208 14D yheeaa ee 111 
232 155, jie ete 106 
852 OLS wilt claueceeen 1362 < 
691 Ti 298i5 1a) te oae pote 153 
3,659 2,515 101 1,176 
456 Selilash.| Rgremoe ee 86 
12,571 6,985 883 3,544 
491 So Ourgl reese ome 165 
268 LZ Su 2s Bue 121 
181 243 is) 36 
179 173 2 67 
889 ZOO Reece wares 114 
95 68 3 11 
86 KAN Pegs Bh Asie Ee 50 
10, 882 5,621 873 2,980 
7,635 4,180 256 25829 
145 L2G Sout Sienna 56 
1,047 672 12 457 
178 LO Care tater etree ote 51 
833 506 1 255 
2,456 1,298 159 593, 
2,304 1,139 81 1,082 
185 OOTU le wens eee 35 
130 96 oy 45 
827 134 ik 255 
12,087 8,380 433 3,290 
115 Bs El Mee ea ah 10 
3,945 2,396 246 1,569 
291 ABA) bite] IN ptf 152 
6,049 4,560 186 1,081 
78 1S Sit oh sue Sener 7 
802 444 1 231 
459 aside |e Ret oes 120 
306 1 Ou Fl Baoan 53 
42 Ps ile e ae meee 7 
20,974 15, 459 459 8,596 
262 20a} latest ace 210 
111 Asan Roe acre. 125 
192 178 1 75 
840 LZ Meee 25 
255 220 2 86 
261 DOVE Aim 63 
DANS) PO aie hate tis cleans 56 
225 Sill ame lie dap tons aoe 162 
298 278 1 143 
1,426 1,033 37 766 
247 DOG ae chor enor cee 198 
269 265 1 5 
230 198 2 113 
496 AO eV See caxisetee 55 
776 O44ie Ns erates cutee 231 
127 93 1 15 
293 264 19 376 
12, 634 8,696 820 4,766 
450 360 21 443 
1,802 1,340 54 683 
62 TORN icinecd sree 0 
198,083 | 189,905 3,325 64,785 
107, 613 81,176 889 32,407 
90,470 58,729 2,436 32,378 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are without 
work on account of sickness, a strike, or a 
lockout, or who are engaged at work outside 
their own trades, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As reports from unions making re- 
turns vary from month to month, with conse- 
quent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 
Returns were tabulated for October from 
2,377 local trade unions, having a total mem- 


evidence. The Dominion unemployment per- 
centage of -3, as shown in September and 
continued for the month under review is the 
lowest to appear in trade union compilations 
since the figures were collected first, for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1915 and accord- 
ingly, the employment level prevailing for 
these classes of workers remained tthe highest 
in the trade union records, 

The unemployment percentages for the prov- 
inces are shown in Table 1. It will be seen 
that in October these ranged from -2 in 
Nova Scotia to -4 in New Brunswick, Quebec 
and British Columbia. In comparison with 
September, moderately better conditions were 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


PERCENT 
20 





PERCENT 
20° 








bership of 478,705 persons, of whom 1,636, or 
a percentage of -3 were listed as without work ; 
the unemployment indicated in this period 
being the result largely of temporary condi- 
tions. The percentage of °-3 
identical with that of the previous month, 
while the figure for October a year ago was 
-7, Although conditions on the whole, were 


unchanged, there were some fluctuations 
within the various trade groups. Very 
slightly higher employment levels were 


observed for union members in the mining 
and service divisions. These changes were 
sufficient to offset a very minor employment 
contraction for those in the building itrades 
and in the transportation and communication 
industries; the latter includes both telegraph 
and telephone workers. Among union members 
in other main divisions, few changes were in 





remained © 
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apparent in Saskatchewan, while in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 


the situation remaimed unchanged; in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, there 
were minor employment recessions. In com- 
parison with condit#ons im October, a year 
ago, appreciable betterment was observed in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Alberta, while in Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, likewise, there were employment 
increases, although to a lesser degree. On the 
other hand in British Columbia, there was a 
‘slight contraction in activity. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. At 
the close of October these figures ranged from 
full employment in Saint John to -8 per cent 
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of inactivity in Halifax. In comparison with 
the September situation minor gains in work 
afforded were observed in Saint John, Toronto 
and Regina, while in Winnipeg the percentage 
of those without employment remained un- 
changed. On the other hand, union members 
in Halifax, Montreal, Edmonton and Van- 
couver manifested slight employment reces- 
sions. In comparison with conditions in 
October 1942, Saint John members registered 
an appreciable betterment, while the situation 
in Edmonton showed improvement also, al- 
though to a lesser degree. Slightly higher em- 
ployment levels were reflected in reports 
received from unions in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Regina. On the other hand, 
a tendency towards reduced activity, on a 
small scale, was manifested in Halifax and 
Vancouver. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of unemployment from January, 1938, 
to date. The curve in October continued at 
the same level as in the preceding month, 
when the lowest point for the year to date 
was reached. In comparison with that attained 
in October, 1942, the level of the curve in 
October, 1943 was appreciably lower, thus 
denoting a moderate expansion in employment 
since that time. 


For the manufacturing industries 870 re- 
turns were tabulated, having a combined mem- 
bership of 286,484 persons of whom 478 or a 
percentage of -2 were listed as idle. This 
figure was identical with that of September; 
in October a year ago the percentage of those 
without work was -5. Although the group 
percentage remained at the same level as in 
the previous period, fluctuations occurred 
within the various trades. Among garment 
workers, papermakers, and union members in 
the printing and publishing group, employment 
levels were slightly higher, while among un- 
classified manufacturing workers, a group hav- 
ing a comparatively small membership, a 
minor improvement was indicated. No un- 
employment was observed at either date 
among workers in the vegetable products 
division, which includes soft drink workers, 
etc., cigar and tobacco workers and bakers and 
confectioners, while among electric current 
employees, textile and carpet, hat, cap and 
glove, rubber, clay, glass and stone, mineral 
products. and chemical workers, likewise, little 
or no unemployment was noted. For union 
members in the iron and steel trades and 


among non-ferrous metal workers, which group’ 


includes metal polishers, jewellery, aluminum 
and mine, mill and smelter workers, the per- 
centages remained identical 
September. On the other hand, a slight decline 
in activity was observed for members in the 
animal products group, in which are listed 
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butchers, meat and fish packers, leather and 
fur workers. In comparison with the situation 
in October a year ago, moderately higher em- 
ployment levels were in evidence among paper- 
makers and for union members in the printing 
and publishing trades. Among the smaller 
organizations, chemical and unclassified manu- 
facturing workers recorded substantial betiter- 
ment. In the iron and steel division the per- 
centage remained unchanged; full employment 
was apparent at both dates amiong electric 
current employees, etc., textile and carpet, 
rubber and mineral products workers. 
Returns were tabulated from 56 unions of 
coal miners, having a total membership of 
20,362 persons. As im September, none of these 
members were listed as without work, while in 
October a year ago, the unemployment percen- 
tage was -5. In comparison with conditions 
at that period, members in New Brunswick and. 
British Columbia were fully engaged at both 
dates, while in Nova Scotia and Alberta there 
were slight advances to full employment. 
Reports were received covering 1,701 mem- 
bers in the metallic ores group and 3,923 
workers in the non-metallic minerals division. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


oO As 
& Al a 
Month AS] es q g 
Ay 2 fa) 
3] 3 es | 4 io) 
fas} im Q 3) 38 a 
daze) 18/8i/slsifials 
as|el|S|/Slel/4lsie]a 
- o 3 qd g 2 ry i} 
ZIA424/C}/Olalals{/a]o 
Average 1932...... 9-6/14-4]26-4/23-7/20-0}15-8!22-6121-6]22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0/13 -0]25-2}24-4120-3]17-2/21-7|20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7) 7-9]22-8118-1]17-7}13-2|17-8]20-2/18-2 
Average 1935..... 6:9] 8-6)20-9]14-3}12-6} 9-8)15-4116-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4)18-9]12-0/10-1] 9-6)12-0)11-9)13-3 
Average 1937..... 5-5) 5-2/15-6] 8-3] 9-0} 9-0/12-0/10-6]10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9)10-0)17-4)12-1/11-9} 9-1)12-3)}14-0)13-1 
Average 1939..... 7:1) 9-0/16-0}11-1] 9-6] 8-9]12-3)12-0)12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1) 3-7/11-0] 6-0] 7-3] 6-9] 9-7| 7-6] 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2:2) 2-3) 6-1] 3-4] 4-4] 3-4) 6-7) 4-5) 4-5 
Average 1942..../] 1-1] 2-0] 2-9] 2-2} 2-5] 1-7] 2-9} 1-0] 2-2 
Oct., LOS ars ee 11-5}16-7/27-6/22-7|21-4]13-4)21-7/21-1/22-0 
Oct., 1988.06 « 12-5} 9-8/25-1/20-3]19-4/13-3]16-5}21-7/19-8 
Oct., 19845258. 4-7) 6-7/22-2/16-5}13-9| 9-7]/11-0}19-9]16-2 
Oct., 193 baer 4-7) 8-6}21-5}11-3]10-2] 8-9) 7-9}13-4/13-3 
Oct., TOS Gan cs 5-2] 8-0}18-3}] 8-6] 8-2) 8-2] 5-9] 9-8)11-0 
Oct., 103 Fae 2-8} 5-0}13-0] 6-7] 9-6] 6-6] 7-41/12-3] 8-9 
Oct., LOSS an ac 6-0)11-2}16-8)11-5}11-8) 6-3) 8-5)12-2)12-38 
Oct., 1939..... 8-5] 6-4113-8] 6-6] 4-4] 7-2) 4-3) 9-9] 9-0 
Oct., 1940..... 1-1] 4-2} 6-9] 3-8] 6-8) 5-9) 4-8] 4-9] 5-0 
Oct.. 1941..... 1-6) 1-2] 4-7] 2-0] 2-7] 3-2] 3-7] 3-1] 3-1 
Oct., 1942 ou. °7| 1-2) 1-2] -5] -4) -5] -9| -2) +7 
Nova, (1942 eene: -7| 1-5) 1-1] +5) 1-0) -6] 1-3] -4) -8 
Dec., 1942..... °3| 2-4] 1-6} 1-0} 2-6] 1-1] 1-7] -6) 1-2 
Jan., 1Q43oF eer 4) 2-3) 2-1] -8] 2-7] -9] 1-4) 1-6] 1-5 
Feb., 1943..... +5] 2-6] 2-0) 1-1) 1-9) 1-1] 3-2] 1-1] 1-5 
March, 1943..... *6] +8} 2-2) 1-1) 1-1] 1-0] 1-1] -4] 1-3 
April, 1943..... -3] 1-3] 1-6] -9] 1-3] -9]| -8] -4) 1-0 
May, 1943..... °2] 1-2} 1-3] -4) -8) -6] -9} +2) +7 
June, 1943..... +3] 1-1] 1-0}. -41 -6] -6] 1-1] -1] -6 
July, 1943S cere “1] +4) +7] 6-8) 5] 8] 2] ed] ak 
ug., 1943 )tnee -5] -5] °7] +38) 5] -6] +1] +2] °4 
Sepby vel 943i to “lj +4) +4) +3] -3) -7] +1] +2] +3 
Oct., 194 Shree +2] +4) +4) +8) +8] 8] 8] 4] 8 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF, UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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No unemployment was in evidence in either 
of these occupations, which was the case for 
September, also, for those in the non-metallic 
minerals group, while among employees in the 
metallic ores division, the percentage in the 
previous month was -3. Among non-metallic 
mineral workers, 2:7 per cent was listed as 
unemployed in October, a year ago, while 
there were no reports tablulated for workers 
in the metallic ores group. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 206 reports, showing a com- 
bined membership of 35,840 persons, of whom 
412, or a percentage of 1-2, were idle, in com- 
parison with a percentage of 1-0 in September 
and 2-2 in October, 1942. In comparison with 
the situation in the previous month, slightly 
miore work was available for unclassified build- 
ing workers, while for plumbers and steam- 
fitters conditions remained unchanged. Full 
employment at both dates was reflected in 
reports received from bridge and structural 
iron workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and wood, wire and metal lathers. On 
the other hand, slightly less work was available 
for steam shovel men, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, electrical workers, granite and stone 
cutters, and carpenters and joiners. In com- 
parison with conditions in October, 1942, un- 
classified building workers recorded a moderate 
employment expansion, while the level of 
available work which prevailed for carpenters 
and joiners, was appreciably higher also. On 
the other hand, minor employment declines 
were in evidence for steam shovel men. 

In the transportation imdustries, 908 reports 
were tabulated, having a total membership of 
87,346 persons, of whom 440, or a percentage 
of -5 were unemployed, as compared with 
percentages of -4 an September and °8 in 
October, 1942. The percentages among steam 
railway and street and electric railway em- 
ployees remained unchanged, while among 
navigation workers there was a slight decrease 
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in available work; a very minor contraction 
was noted for teamsters and chauffeurs, etc. 
In comparison with the situation at the close 
of October, a year ago, a slightly higher em- 
ployment level prevailed for steam railway 
employees, while among the comparatively 
small membership of navigation workers, a 
moderate improvement was recorded. Very 
slightly better conditions were noted for 
street and electmc railway employees, while 
among teamsters and chauffeurs, etc., the 
situation remained unchanged. 

As in September, union members in the 
retail and wholesale trades continued to be 
reported as fully employed; this was the case 
also in October, 1942. In the services group. 
which includes such occupations as hotel and 
restaurant employees, theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers, stationary engineers and fire- 
men and unclassified workers, the situation, 
on the whole, was slightly better although, as 
will be seen in Table II, very little unemploy- 
ment was indicated by returns received for 
these members. On the other hand there was 
a minor recession in activity, when comparison 
was made with conditions in October, a year 
ago. 

Reports were received from unions of fisher- 
men and lumber workers and loggers covering 
total memberships of 269 and 5,324, respec- 
tively. In October, as in the preceding period 
and in October, a year ago, no unemployment 
was apparent among lumber workers and log- 
gers, while employment contracted moderately 
for fishermen, in both comparisons. 

Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1932 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also, the percentage of unemployment for 
October of each year, from 1932 to 1941 
inclusive, and from October 1942, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included 
in Table I. 


Conventions of Labour Organizations 


URING the autumn conventions were 
held by three of the great labour organ- 
izations of the English-speaking world. The 
British Trades Union Congress convened at 
Southport, England, in September; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts in October; and the Congress 


of Industrial Organizations at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in November. The deliberations 
of the three bodies were in large measure 
centred in wartime activities and the social 
structure that would be created after the war. 
Summaries of the proceedings of all three 
conventions are given in the following pages. 


British Trades Union Congress 


Trade Unions and the War, General Theme of Annual Session 
at Southport, England 


HE seventy-fifth annual convention of the 

British Trades Union Congress was held 
at Southport, England, September 6 to 9, 1943. 
There were 760 delegates in attendance, repre- 
senting 230 organizations, having an approxi- 
mate total membership of 6,024,000, including 
1,219,500 women. This total was an increase 
of about 592,000 over the total membership 
represented at the annual convention in 1942. 
For the first time, the President of the 
Congress was a woman, Dame Anne Loughlin, 
D.B.E., Chairman of the General Council. 


Address by Congress President 


In her presidential address, Dame Loughlin 
stated: “Congress stands pledged, and that 
pledge we renew, to prosecute the war to a 
victorious conclusion; to execute justice on 
those who were responsible for the war and 
the atrocities that have been committed, par- 
ticularly against helpless civilian populations 
during the war; and we also pledge ourselves 
to the winning of the peace by the adoption 
of every necessary measure of relief and 
rehabilitation and the establishment of condi- 
tions of political and economic security....” 

She further asserted that: “Through co- 
operation and collective effort we have sur- 
mounted the great task which confronted our 
nation when the war began ... machinery of 
regulations and control ... is working, on the 
whole, to produce conditions of social justice, 
equality and well-being.” 


Mr. Bevin’s Speech 


The Congress was addressed on the second 
day of its convention by the Right Honourable 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National 


Service. He referred to the special assistance 
he had received from particular unions in 
circumstances of emergency. He hoped that 
one result of war conditions would be the 
development in the trade union movement of 
willingness to accept greater responsibility and 
at times, a little more discipline. He asserted 
that he had tried to vindicate the principle of 
self-government in industry and, if there was 
to be a development of collective ownership, 
he suggested that this principle be maintained. 
Mr. Bevin recommended that every new agree- 
ment the trade unions made should be based 
on the assumption that the school-leaving age 
would be raised and continued education 
provided. 

Speaking of future developments, he said 
that Russia, the United States and Great 
Britain would loom large in the shaping and 
maintenance of peace, but that he, personally 
“would never be a party to any device that 
was going to crush the culture and the fair 
opportunity of smaller nations.” “We want”, 
he said, “... to develop the United Nations 
into a World Order.” 


Report of General Council 


The General Council in its report dealt with 
many problems that served to illustrate an 
expansion of activity and influence since the 
outbreak of war. One evidence of this was 
the very considerable attention given to details 
of the work of Government departments in 
the prosecution of the war. Then too, it was 
noticeable, from a long term point of view, 
the steps that were taken “to enable the Trade - 
Union Congress to give regular and continuous 
examination to problems of post-war recon- 
struction”. This was a logical result of the 
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principle enunciated by the General Council at 
the Blackpool Congress in 1942, which declared 
that “the trade union movement should be 
associated with the bodies responsible for 
detailed planning of post-war policy”. 

“The Trade Union Congress”, it was re- 
ported, “is already represented on a number 
of bodies appointed to deal specifically with 
reconstruction matters, including the Labour 
Party’s Central Committee on Reconstruction 
Problems, the Advisory Panel on Domestic 
Reconstruction ... the Consultative Panel of 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings” and a 
number of other committees in regular contact 
with Government departments that deal with 
particular aspects of post-war reconstruction. 

Then too, it was asserted that “the General 
Council took the initiative in conjunction with 
the Federation of British Industries and the 
British Employers’ Federation in securing the 
establishment of a Reconstruction Joint Ad- 
visory Council” which provided a medium for 
a mutual exchange of views on important 
phases of policy between representatives of 
industry and labour and the respective ad- 
ministrative departments of government. 


It was pointed out that “certain features of 
this post-war transitional period cannot as yet 
be clearly foreseen, It can only be said at 
this stage ... that its length is likely to be 
prolonged ... The main task in the tran- 
sitional period” in the General Council’s view 
“will be the transfer of resources no longer 
needed for the production of war materials to 
the production of the requirements of peace”. 
During this process of transfer, it was claimed, 
“the country would face comparative shortages 
of materials, capital equipment, consumer 
goods and to some extent of man-power”. 
Hence, the Council claimed, it was essential 
that the change over from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy should be as speedy. as 
possible, and that shortages, dislocations and 
uneconomic distribution be avoided as much 
as possible. 

It will be quite impossible to achieve these 
purposes, the Council’s report stated, “unless 
there is maintained in the transitional period, 
and for as long as circumstances require, 
measures of public control over prices, produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption at least 
equal in effectiveness to those established and 
maintained during the war itself”, 


~ 


Congress Resolutions 


The War Situation:—A resolution moved on 
behalf of the General Council expressed a 
tribute to all the men and women engaged in 
the war effort in all of the United Nations. 
It urged the establishment of additional fronts 
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in Europe wherever there were good prospects 
of successful attack and claimed for the Con- 
gress a voice in the terms of peace. 

World Conference of Organized Workers:— 
The Congress requested its General Council 
to “give immediate attention to the possibility 
of convoking a world conference of organized 
workers, aS soon as war conditions permit, with 
the object of considering the most pressing 
problems of policy and organization affecting 
the interests of working people and thereby 
to promote the widest possible unity in aim 
and action of the international trade union 
movement.” 


Post War Reconstruction:—The Congress 
authorized the General Council “to prepare 
and circulate with the aid, if necessary, of a 
special levy on the affiliated unions, a general 
plan for the post-war reconstruction of the 
industries of the country.” The resolution 
stipulated further, that the plan should have 
specific regard, among other things, “to the 
maintenance of full employment and to the 
place and responsibility of trade unions and 
the Trade Union Congress in such a plan.” 

Amendment to Disputes and Trade Union 
Act, 1927:—The General Council was com- 
mended by the Congress for continuing to 
urge that the Disputes and Trade Union Act, 
1927, Sections 5 and 6* be amended and 
reproached the Government for its failure to 
accept. the appeal of the Trades Union Con- 
gress in this matter. The Congress was urged 
to press for the repeal of the whole Act. 


Essential Work Orders:—A resolution was 
carried demanding the amendment of the 
Essential Work Orders in certain respects so as 
to introduce further safeguards for the inter- 
ests of workers in scheduled undertakings. In 
particular, the General Council was asked to 
press that decisions of Appeal Boards should 
be communicated to the parties concerned and 
be binding on all parties—worker, employer 
and National Service Officer. 

In another resolution the Congress asked 
the General Council to consider further the 
proposal of the 1942 Congress for legislation 
to provide that “in any undertaking where a 
substantial proportion of the workers are mem- 
bers of a bona fide trade union, appropriate 
machinery shall be set up for settling disputes 
by means of trade union negotiation.” 





*Section 5 prohibits established civil servants from 
being members of any organization whose primary object 
is to effect changes in remuneration or the conditions of 
employment of its members. It penalizes individual civil 
servants who join such organizations by disqualifying 
them as offenders from being members of the Civil 
Service. 

Section 6, among other things, makes it unlawful for 
any local or public authority making it a condition of 
employment that the worker shall, or shall not, be s 
member of a trade union. (L.G., 1927, p. 944.) 
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The Problem of India:—Two resolutions 
urged the Government to resume free and 
friendly discussions with representatives of the 
people of India with a view to reaching a 
satisfactory settlement of the questions in 
dispute as soon as possible. 


Post-War Germany :—The atrocities carried 
out by the Nazis in the occupied countries 
of Europe were condemned by the Congress. 
It was agreed that it would be the first duty 
of the international trade union movement 
after the war to see that the trade unions in 
the occupied countries, and in enemy countries 
as well, were restored to their “full freedom 
and independence.” 


The Beveridge Report:—The resolution 
adopted on the Beveridge report stated that 
“the Congress deplored the hesitating attitude 
shown by the Government towards the imple- 
. mentation of the report” and demanded that 
legislation should be prepared immediately to 
give effect to the principles of the report with 
the least possible delay. 
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Other Discussions and Resolutions: —A num- 
ber of questions of a domestic nature were 
discussed, following which the General Coun- 
cil was requested to investigate the matter 
of overlapping and competition between trade 
unions and to suggest to Congress possible 
desirable amalgamations to provide for greater 
trade union efficiency. 


It was suggested further that consideration 
be given to setting up trade union machinery 
in commercial, industrial or other undertak- 
ings in which a substantial portion of the 
employees were members of bona fide trade 
unions. 


It was also decided to rescind the action 
taken by the Congress in 1934 in which mem- 
bers of the communist party were debarred 
as delegates to bodies controlled by the Trades 
Union Congress. 


Mr. Ebby Edwards, General Secretary of the 
Mine Workers’ Federation of Great Britain 
was elected President of the Trades Union 
Congress for the ensuing year. 


Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
Report of Sixty-third Annual Meeting Held at Boston, Massachusetts 


AS American Federation of Labor held 

its sixty-third annual convention in Boston, 
Massachusetts, October 4 to 14, 1943. More 
than 500 delegates were in attendance, repre- 
senting 5,939,021 workers, a gain of 456,440 
in the last year; the largest membership being 
that of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 602,900, and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters next, with 600,000 
members. 


Report of Executive Council—The Execu- 
tive Council in its report advocated inter- 
national machinery to eliminate the causes of 
war and to “mould a world-will for peace.” 
It expressed the hope that procedures of con- 
sultation and co-operation already developed 
by the United Nations could be made perma- 
nent and broadened in practice to cover needs 
and interdependent responsibilities of demo- 
cratic peoples. 


The council emphasized that the AFL 
had stood solidly behind President Roosevelt 
and his responsible assistants for the winning 
of the war and disclosed, for the first time, its 
reasons for refusing to agree to expansion of 
the Anglo-American Trade Union committee 
to include the Soviet Trade Unions or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
unaffiliated railway brotherhoods, It declared 
that, while it was aware of the contribution 


made by Russia in defeating the Axis, it was 
unwilling to recognize the Soviet Trade Unions 
as other than Government agencies. 

On the domestic aspect of post-war problems 
the Council declared that labour would not 
tolerate mass unemployment, or a revival of 
a public works program at relief rates. It 
declared its objective “as the negotiation of 
wages for the 40-hour week equivalent to 
those earned now under the longer wartime 
work-week which includes overtime pay.” 

The report stated that more than 1,000,000 
members of the AFL were in the armed 
forces and that the Federation had more than 
fulfilled its pledge to purchase $1,000,000,000 
in war bonds this year. 


Presidential Address—In his keynote address, 
President Green pointed out that War Produc- 
tion Board officials had announced that more 
than 85 per cent of war materials was being 
produced by union labour. He quoted reports 
of the National Safety Council to show that 
casualties in civilian industry since Pearl Har- 
bour were much greater than in the armed 
forces. He emphatically opposed a national 
compulsory service act, favoured labour repre- 
sentation at the peace table where, he said, it 
would “insist that the peoples of the world 
shall be made free—free from Prussian mili- 
tarism, free from fascism and free from Japan- 
ese savagery. This war has taught us,” he 
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continued, “that America cannot isolate her- 
self from the rest of the world. As a nation 
we face a new era of international relations 
when the war ends.” 


President Roosevelt’s Message—In a mes- 
sage to the convention, President Roosevelt 
strongly commended the part that labour had 
played in the national war effort and asked 
for its continued help “in all aspects of the 
war effort and in the effort to stabilize the 
domestic economy. We anticipate a good deal 
of success in the roll-back of prices which 
will stabilize and reduce the cost of ving in 
essentials,’ the message added. The President 
referred appreciatively to “the co-operation of 
labour in a no-strike policy and in the stabili- 
zation of wages to steady our economy.” 


Addresses by Government Labour Officials. 
—Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
for the United States, in addressing the con- 
vention said that “labour’s no-strike pledge 
and mianagement’s no lock-out pledge have 
been kept at a rate of better than 99 per 
cent. Both the AFL and CIO,” she declared, 
“have co-operated with the War Labour 
Board and the conciliation service of the 
Department of Labour in bringing about set- 
tlement of differences. However ...... when 
men are fighting and suffering and dying that 
we may have peace and well-being, and when 
there exists, as at present, fair and proper 
machinery for settlement of disputes, no strike 
ig justified. Blame for work stoppages of the 
very few,” she said, “was sometimes visited 
on the whole labour movement.” 

The Chairman of the Federal Social Security 
Board at Washington, Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
urged the need of a federal unemployment 
insurance system. He attacked the operation 
of “so-called employer experience-rating laws” 
and asserted that “there was no statistical evi- 
dence to prove that employer experience-rating 
had resulted in any general stabilization cf 
employment.” He asserted that the merit- 
rating system carned with it a strong induce- 


ment for every employer to contest every. 


claim for benefits. 

Mr. Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission at Washington, in his 
address to the convention offered the follow- 
ing six-point program of “things that have to 
be done” to improve the man-power situation: 


“(1) Workers must stay on their jobs. Turn- 
over has not been solved. 

“(2) Employment in war production must 
be increased and employment in less 
essential activities must be cut........ 

“(3) Production per worker needs to go up. 
(Efficient labour) utilization must be- 
come an action program in every. plant. 
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“(4) We are not getting and holding the 
people we need in the hot, stuffy, un- 
glamorous, disagreeable and relatively 
less paid jobs. 

“(5) We are not getting enough women 
workers. The ones we get quit too 
often. 

“(6) Withholding of contracts from tight 
labour areas needs to be accepted and 
understood.” 


Labour-management teamwork and incen- 
tive programs were discussed by Mr. J. D. 
Keenan, Vice Chairman for labour production 
of the War Production Board. He called upon 
industry to “give labour proper credit for what 
it had accomplished and to take a no-squawk 
pledge and observe it as faithfully as labour 
has respected the no-strike pledge.” He depre- 
cated the conscription of labour, at least until 
“every other course, such as labour-manage- 
ment co-operation was tried.” He pointed to 
the “magnificent Jlabour-management team 
work in Britain” as an illustration of the 
benefit to be derived from such co-operative 
organization. 

Mr. Keenan’s formula for increasing war 
production called for the use of suitable 
plant-wide incentive programs, “as an emer- 
gency measure”. However, the convention 
opposed the use of “incentive plans” lest they 
should be merely “speed-up schemes”. 


Fraternal Delegates—Mr. Harrison, who 
represented the British National Union of. 
General and Municipal Workers, William 
Bayliss of the British Mine Workers Federation 
and Joseph Matte of the Canadian Trades and 
Labour Congress address the convention as 
fraternal delegates. 

One of the most tense sessions of the con- 
vention occurred when W. H. Atherton, com- 
mander of the American Legion, in the course 
of his address said: 

“Tf it is treason for the man at the front 
to refuse to use his gun, then too, it should be 
treason for any person fortunate enough to 
be here on the home front to do the things 
that keep him from getting that gun.” Mr. 
Atherton stated that there had been “a great 
loss in production from 1,855 strikes affecting 
1,900,000 men since January 1,” and mentioned 
the loss of coal and steel production in par- 
ticular. “These interruptions gave labour a 
black eye,” he asserted. 

President Green, in his reply pointed out 
that President Roosevelt had praised labour 
for the manner in which it had adhered to the 
“no strike pledge”. He quoted Mr. Roosevelé 
as saying “men, you have kept that pledge 
99-9 per cent.” “I maintain”, Mr. Green con- 
tinued, “that it is an amazing record made 
good in an imperfect world.” He claimed that 
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delays in adjudicating disputes made em- 
ployees restive and made it very difficult for 
the Federation to convince members in some 
places, of the necessity of observing the no- 
strike pledge. 


Manpower Problems—The labour require- 
ments of essential industries and the estimated 
national labour force required up to January 
1944 was reported upon by the Executive 
Council. At that time it is expected that the 
nation will reach ‘the peak of its industrial 
effort with a total of approximately 65,900,000 
workers. 

The organization of “representative manage- 
ment-labour committees by districts and areas 
with the machinery to appeal to the highest 
authority” was approved. It was held that 
the key to manpower is the consent of the 
individuals, while the key to production is 
co-operation. On the recommendation of the 
executive council the Convention urged “that 
the maintenance of voluntary decentralized 
administrative machinery and that study be 
given to improving this kind of machinery 
rather than compulsory methods or a National 
Service Act.” . 

The executive council attributed labour turn- 
over to: (1) Jack of adequate housing and 
transportation, (2) stabilization of wages within 
industries (3) inadequate shopping facilities 
and services to sustain community needs (4) 
fatigue caused by long hours (5) inadequate 
medical services and schools (6) separation of 
families, etc. It was urged that the “US. 
Employment. Service should welcome trade 
union co-operation” in correcting these defi- 
ciencies. 

The problems arising from the importation 
of workers and the employment of prisoners 
of war were discussed and approval given to 


the suggestion that safeguards be created to 


prevent the exploitation of foreign workers and 
that prisoners of war be treated strictly in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention, and 
that they should not be employed on vital 
war projects. 

Social Security 


The convention went on record to do all 
it could to have the United States Social 
Security Act amendied to provide “retirement 
pay from the Federal Government to qualified 
persons” beginning at age 60 instead of at 
age 65, as provided in the present Act and 
also to “provide benefits equal to the American 
standard of living.” 


Accident Prevention 


A resolution was endorsed requiring that “no 
effort or expense shall be spared in the pro- 
motion of accident and fire prevention, until 
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deaths and injuries occurring in homes, traffic, 
public and industrial accidents shall be reduced 
to the point of elimination” and that the 
Federation employ competent safety engin- 
eering and consultant services to assist in the 
formulation and direction of the Federation’s 
safety program. 


Returned Service Men 


The convention stressed the need of the 
appointment of a Federal Committee “com- 
posed of equal representation of labour, man- 
agement and the Congress of the United 
States” to study a program for the rehabilita- 
tion of returning service men, during the post- 
war period. 

Price Ceilings 


A resolution enjoined the OPA to obtain an 
adequate staff so that it could enforce ceiling 
commodity prices effectively and abolish black 
markets. 


Little Steel Formula 


The abolition of the “Little Steel Formula” 
was demanded and the NWLB be required to 
approve negotiated increases in wages agreed 
upon between labour unions and employers. 
As an alternative it was urged that the 15 per 
cent increase in basic wages permitted under 
the formula be increased to 25 per cent. 


International Labour 


Reorganization of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was suggested to supple- 
ment the activities of the ILO. The latter was 
urged to call an international meeting “at the 
earliest possible moment”, 


Compulsory Service 


Strong opposition was voiced in a resolu- 
tion dealing with what was termed “the twin 
evils of compulsory control of labour (through 
‘directives’) and government through discre- 
tionary authority”. 


NLRB Criticized 


The National Labour Relations Board was 
criticized in a resolution, and the executive 
council was urged to continue its efforts to 
defend trade union rights before the Board 
and to study possible amendments to the 
Labour Act. 


Re-Admission of UMW 


Following a lengthy debate, the convention 
adopted a committee report vesting full auth- 
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ority in the executive council to arrange for 
the re-admission of the United Mine Workers 
to the American Federation of Labor. It was 
also agreed to continue the AFL unity 
committee, “so that no effort to establish 
unity with the CIO may be overlooked”. The 
International Association of Machinists which 
had withdrawn from the AFL in May, 1948, 
was also readmitted. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Action was also taken by the delegates in 
passing the following among other resolutions. 

That the Executive Council of AFL select 
a commission of nine members, to make 
enquiry into the problem of jurisdictional 
disputes between unions and to prepare a 
complete report to be presented at the next 
annual meeting of the Federation. 


That the membership of the Federation 
organize an “emergency campaign of political 
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activity” to prevent the Smith-Connally Bill 
“from hamstringing American labour”. 

That the trade union fellowships provided 
at Harvard University be commended and 
that affiliated bodies be urged to establish 
similar programs whenever and wherever prac- 
ticable. 

That the members of the Federation study 
carefully the school systems in- their several 
States and communities with a view to secur- 
ing competent education for every child and 
to make sure that the salaries paid to teach- 
ers are adequate. 

That the Federation’s committee on educa- 
tion make a study of part time work for high 
school students, subject to the general stan- 
dards of the Federal Departments of Labour 
and Education. 


At the concluding session President -William 
Green, Secretary-Treasurer, George Meany, 
and the entire executive council were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The Federation 
will hold its next annual convention in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in November, 1944. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Report of Sixth Constitutional Convention, Held at Philadelphia, 
November 1-5, 1943 


HE sixth Constitutional Convention of 

the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
was held in the city of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, November 1 to 5, 1943. There were 
518 duly accredited delegates in attendance, 
representing a dues-paying membership assert- 
ed by the President to be °5,285,000 not 
including 1,150,000 in the armed forces, who 
are exempt from dues while they are on 
active service. The Canadian Congress of 
Labour was represented by A. R. Mosher, 
Alex. McAuslane and Pat Conroy, its Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer 
respectively. 


Presidential R eport 


In his annual report, President Philip Mur- 


ray declared that the CIO had “religiously | 


maintained our no-strike pledge”, a pledge that 
had been given “without any qualification or 
conditions”. He stressed the importance of 
each member and each leader of organized 
labour discharging “with scrupulous care this 
solemn obligation” to avoid and prevent 
strikes. “Labour’s prime interest is to stop 
wars”, he said, and “if any contribution can be 
made in the field of international labour colla- 
boration toward the attainment of this objec- 
tive then the effort will be worth while”. 
Referring to the problem of manpower, 
President Murray declared that the CIO “has 
been opposed and will continue to oppose the 
enactment of any National Service legisla- 
tion”. He continued, “apart from the evils 
inherent in the attempt to resort to compul- 


sory labour, the approach embodied in the 
national service legislation is ineffectual and 
actually contains dangers of further compli- 
cating rather than aiding our manpower situa- 
tion”. He declared that “inadequate housing 
and transportation were the cause of much 
wasteful labour turnover and loss of man 
hours”. He urged the establishment of facili- 
ties for the care of children to enable more 
women to assist in wartime production, the 
discontinuance of provocative and unfair prac- 
tices against negro workers and the prevention 
of labour hoarding. He emphasized “the vital 
necessity for bringing labour and management 
into closer relationship.” 

Speaking of the functions of the National 
War Labour Board, he stated that the Board 
“should give heed to the needs of basic and 
mass production industries .. . so that wage 
adjustments could be made within such indus- 
tries on the basis of equal pay for like work”. 
Continuing, he said that, “the CIO will oppose 
any attempt by any government agency to 
impose a national wage incentive system. 
This problem must be solved through col- 
lective bargaining in specific cases between the 
union and the employer effected”, he declared. 


Growth of CIO in Canada: The President 
stated that the CIO is showing remarkable 
growtlr. The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which he defined as an instrument comprising 
CIO unions and Canadian national unions, 
represents a membership in excess of 200,000. 
The membership in Canada has doubled within 
the last year and there are “splendid oppor- 
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tunities for further growth”, the President 
asserted. 


Social Security after the War: “The burden 
of post-war readjustments must not be per- 
mitted to fall too heavily on any family,” he 
continued. “The millions of soldiers and war 
workers must be provided jobs, but if efforts 
to that end fail they must be assured an 
adequate income,” Mr. Murray asserted. He 
discussed legislation that would provide health 
insurance and make available to everyone 
“the wonders of modern medicine”. The need 
for a federal system of unemployment insur- 
ance was emphasized to cope efficiently with 
the nation-wide character of the employment 
problem and the migration of workers across 
state lines. 

“Prosperity today comes only by planning. 
Foresight, boldness and initiative are needed 
as much in peace as in war. Planning must 
start now. ... The nation must work unitedly 
for peace and for war.” The President urged 
that “unity of American labour is essential to 
victory.” He discussed in some detail the 
attempts that had been made to compose 
jurisdictional differences between the CIO 
and the AFL and referred to the influences 
which, he said, sought to keep the two 
organizations apart and thus weaken the 
nations’ war effort. He referred also to the 
advantages to be derived from the unity of 
labour from an international standpoint and 
outlined the differences existing between the 
CIO and the British Trades Union Congress. 
He urged that steps be taken at once to 
arrange a conference with the leaders of the 
labour movement in Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the Latin-American countries “to 
weld the unity of labour, the government and 
the people of the United Nations .. . and to 
assure the establishment of the four freedoms 
in the peace”. . 

Several hundred resolutions were submitted 
to the Committee on Resolutions. These were 
consolidated by the committee for presentation 
to the convention. In all, 43 such resolutions 
were duly presented to the convention. 


Resolution on Canadian Workers 


The following resolution with respect to the 
“rights of workers in Canada” was passed 
unanimously. 


“Whereas, (1) There is no effective federal 
legislation in Canada guaranteeing the right 
of workers to bargain collectively and to 
protect them against discrimination for union 
activity. tee: 

“(2) Extension of organization among 
Canadian workers is imperative to create 
industrial harmony for a maximum war effort, 
to maintain and strengthen democratic inst1- 
tutions in Canada and to safeguard the gains 
made by labour throughout the American 
continent. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved: That the CIO endorses and 
pledges support wherever possible to the 
efforts of the Canadian labour movement: 
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(1) to secure adequate representation on 
governmental boards and agencies; 
_ (2) to mobilize its political strength in the 
interests of the Canadian people; 

(3) to raise Canadian wage rates nearer 
to the United States level; and 

4) to induce the government of Canada 
to enact legislation which will protect the 
right to organize and bargain collectively and 
outlaw company unions”. 


No-strike Pledge 


The convention by unanimous rising vote 
reaffirmed “its solemn pledge without any quali- 
fications or conditions that for the duration of 
the war there must not be any strike or stop- 
page of work. Each member and each leader 
of organized labour must make it his responsi- 
bility to discharge with scrupulous care this 
sacred obligation. Any leader of organized 
labour who deliberately flouts this obligation 
and any employer who seeks to provoke or 
exploit labour are playing into the hands of 
the enemies of our nation”. 

This resolution further declared that “for the 
duration of the war, issues in dispute between 
labour and management must be adjusted 
through the peaceful means of collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, or through disposition by 
the National War Labour Board”, and asserted 
that “organized labour has the task of mobiliz- 
ing the people on the legislative and political 
fronts behind a win-the-war program. designed 
to meet the basic economic problems arising 
out of the war and to protect the interests of 
the common people”. 


Political. Action 


Approval was given the Executive Board of 
the CIO in formulating a program of political 
action. Attempts to organize labour as a third 
political party were to be discouraged. ‘The 
primary task of labour in the political field 
today, it was: asserted, “is to weld the unity 
of all workers, farmers and other progressives 
behind candidates, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, who are committed to our policy of total 
victory, and who support the measures neces- 
sary to achieve it and to lay the basis for a 
secure, peaceful, decent and abundant post- 
war world.” . 

Labour Unity 


The convention reaffirmed the policy of the 
CIO in seeking to intensify labour unity “in 
support of a win-the-war program, embracing 
such vital issues as total war mobilization, 
economic stabilization, manpower, anti-labour 
legislation and political action”. 


Racial Discrimination 


Following a lengthy debate, the convention 


- reiterated the firm opposition of the CIO to 


any form of racial or religious discrimination 
and renewed its pledge “to carry on the fight 
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for protection in law and in fact of the rights 
of any racial or religious minority group to 
participate fully in our social and political 
life”. 

Rescue of Jews 


A report of a Committee that had considered 
the problem of persecuted Jews was given 
unanimous endorsation. The report considered 
the position of the Jews in most portions of 
the world and pledged the CIO to extend “its 
full support to the Jewish people in their 
battle for equal rights” and “to do everything 
in its power to help put an end to the un- 
American plague of anti-semitism”. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 


Following a lengthy debate on American 
foreign relations, the convention went on 
record as condemning individuals or trends 
that would create disunity among the allied 
nations; reaffirmed the purposes of the world 
fight for freedom; urged President Roosevelt 
to intervene with a view to obtaining the 
release of imprisoned political leaders in India; 
and called upon the State Department to 
appoint labour attaches to American Ambassa- 
dors to foreign countries. 


Oriental Exclusion 


Concerning the exclusion of Orientals from 
the United States, the CIO reaffirmed its posi- 
tion, “heretofore taken before Congress and 
urges Congress to enact legislation repealing 
the Oriental Exclusion Act as it affects our 
Allies and eliminating all racial bars to citizen- 
ship”. 


Manpower 


In the preamble of the resolution on man- 
power it was stated that “the manpower 
problem has not been due to any basic 
shortage of available manpower” but rather 
“from a failure to attend to such problems 
as .. . a central planned administration and 
control of all factors necessary for full pro- 
duction,” . lack of adequate housing, child 
care, transportation, etc., the failure of employ- 
ers to undertake up-grading programs, pre- 
judice and _ discrimination against negro 
workers; failure to use more effectively, mil- 
lions of “white collar workers” and the enact- 
ment of National Service legislation. 


The convention in the resolution declared 
its opposition to any National Service legisla- 
tion and urged that the office of War Mobili- 
zation should perfect plans for the unified 
direction on a national level of all factors 
including available manpower. To do this 


“there must be effective labour representation . 


. . in the office of War Mobilization”. Fur- 
ther, employers must be required to utilize 


_ workers. 
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fully and efficiently, negroes, aliens and women 
The War Manpower Commission 
was called upon to avoid interference with the 
development of area employment stabilization 
programs which are administered by joint 
labour-management committees and which 
should incorporate provisions for protecting 
the seniority rights of transferred workers. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Action was also taken by the delegates in 
passing the following among other resolutions: 


That an “unremitting struggle” be carried 
on against state legislation designed to weaken 
labour unions. 

That support be given to governmental 
forces aimed at controlling the prices of cost- 
of-living commodities and where necessary 
providing subsidies to protect the farmer and 
small business-man. 

That efforts be continued to extend co-op- 
eration and better understanding with the 
CIO unions of Latin America. 

That the President of the CIO be autho- 
rized to approach the AFL Railroad Bro- 
therhoods and labour movements in other 
countries with a view to summoning an inter- 
national trade union conference of labour 
representatives from the United Nations. 

That the appropriate federal agencies be 
urged to prepare demobilization plans imme- 
diately, so that full post-war employment 
might be achieved and the seniority and other 
rights of ex-service men might be safe- 
guarded. 

That child-care programs be further de- 
veloped and that federal funds be made 
available for the care of infants with a view 
to increasing the available supply of women 
workers and checking juvenile delinquency. 

That the responsible governmental authority 
be urged to issue necessary directives to 
make sure that adequate nourishing food be 
provided to workers on midshifts in American 
industrial plants. 

That the remainder of the federal appro- 
priation for wartime housing made available 
early in 1943 be applied immediately and that 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1943-1944, 
be increased by 300 million dollars. 

That. the CIO commend the OPA for rigidly 
controlling rentals and that it condemn 
attempts to break down or relax the program. 

That the National War Labour Board of the 
United States be commended for its work in 
the field of industrial relations and urging 
that its services be made available in all 
labour disputes. 

That the National war effort be strength- 
ened by the inclusion of direct and effective 
labour representation in the formation and 
administration of policies in all agencies of 
the government. 

That, as a result of “Congressional failure 
to stabilize the entire national economy” 
through adequate price control and other 
measures, the “Little Steel” formula be 
abolished, and unions allowed to secure wage 
increases through collective bargaining to 
maintain health, “morale and efficiency. 


President Philip Murray and Secretary-Trea- 
surer James B. Carey were unanimously 
re-elected to their respective offices for the 
ensuing year. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Pensions—Housing—Seamen—Stationary Engineers in Alberta—Hours in 
Alberta and British Columbia—Minimum Wages in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Quebec—Saskatchewan Health 
Regulations 


HE wartime increase in old age and blind 

pensions has been extended to pensioners 
in the Northwest Territories. To relieve the 
the housing shortage in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, the Minister of Finance has been au- 
thorized to acquire additional houses for con- 
version into apartments. Owners of foreign 
ships employing Canadian seamen are now 
required to guarantee the costs of repatriating 
such seamen. The Minister of National 
Revenue has been empowered to refund taxes 
deducted at the source to non-taxable persons 
without application being made by the person 
eoncerned. 

In the provincial field, Alberta has relaxed 
its regulations regarding the issue of tem- 
porary certificates to stationary engineers to 
overcome a scarcity of qualified engineers. It 


has also rescinded the minimum wage order 
governing the logging industry, and again 
passed the annual orders exempting certain 
classes of workers in lumber camps from the 
maximum hours and weekly rest-day provisions 
of the Hours of Work Act. British Columbia 
has issued its usual Christmas season orders 
authorizing overtime in shops and fixing rates 
for temporary employees and for overtime 
hours. Quebec has made a new minimum wage 
Order governing hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, revised the Order applying to the 
wholesale food trade in Quebec City and 
district and renewed a number of other orders. 
Regulations under the Saskatchewan Public 
Health Act including those relating to camps 
have been re-issued. 


Dominion 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 


The provisions of Order in Council P.C. 6367 
(L.G., Sept., 1943, p. 1295) providing for a 
wartime increase not exceeding $5 a month in 
old age and blind pensions have been extended 
to the Northwest Territories by P.C. 8341 
passed October 28 under the War Measures 
Act. The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act 
provides that pension schemes may not be 
extended to the Northwest Territories until 
two of the adjacent provinces have adopted 
the scheme, This condition has been fulfilled 
by the provinces of British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan signing supplementary agree- 
ments with the Minister of Finance conforming 
to the draft agreement attached ito P.C. 6367. 
Most of the other provinces have also signed 
similar agreements. 

Housing 


The Government’s scheme for relieving the 
housing shortage in Vancouver and Victoria 
and contiguous municipalities by converting 
large dwellings into multiple housing units 


has been expanded by two recent Orders in 
Council. The original Order in Council, P.C. 
4579 (L.G., June, 1948, p. 859) authorized the 
Minister of Finance to lease 50 houses and 
incur a liability up to $250,000. PC. 7889 of 
October 12 provided for the leasing of addi- 
tional dwellings and an additional lability 
of $500,000. P.C. 8305 of October 26 authorized 
the leasing of 100 more buildings and a 
further liability of $500,000. 

The scheme has also been put into effect in 
Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, Sarnia, Halifax, 
Moncton, Saint John, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Brantford, Montreal 
and Quebec. (L.G., July, Sept., Oct., 1943, pp. 
1031, 1295, 1418.) 

Seamen 


By P.C. 8592 passed November 9 under the 
War Measures Act, the owners of foreign ships 
employing Canadian seamen are now required 
to furnish the Department of Transport with 
a written guarantee that they will pay the 
repatriation costs of such seamen if the seamen 
are found in distress outside of Canada. The 
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Canada Shipping Act and the Distressed Sea- 
men Regulations passed in 1937 under it stipu- 
late that all Canadian seamen on ships of 
Canadian registry or on foreign ships who are 
left behind or otherwise discharged outside of 
Canada must be provided with return passage 
to a Canadian port, and with clothing, main- 
tenance and hospital care if necessary uniil 
departure for such port, or in the case of 
death, with burial. A Canadian seaman for 
the purpose of these regulations is defined as 
“any seaman whether subject to His Majesty 
or not who has been domiciled in Canada 
for at least 12 months immediately before 
the commencement of the voyage”. The 
arrangements for repatriation are made by the 
local official designated to act in this capacity 
at each port and the expense is borne by the 
Government of Canada which later recovers 
the amount from the shipowner. However, 
during the war the number of cases of dis- 
tressed seamen has greatly increased and 
difficulty has been experienced in recovering 
the expenses of repatriation from foreign ship- 
owners. 

The new regulations provide that any prin- 
cipal or agent who hires a Canadian seaman 
for a ship not of Canadian registry must 
submit in duplicate to the Customs Officer 
before clearance is issued a written under- 
taking to reimburse the Government of 
Canada for repatriation expenses. A Canadian 
seaman from a foreign ship who wishes to 
claim repatriation must make application to 
the designated local official within one month 
of his discharge from the ship. The Distressed 
Seamen Regulations permitted application 
within three months. 


Income War Tax Act 


Order in Council PC. 121/8660 passed 
November 10 under the War Measures Act 
authorizes the Minister of National Revenue 
to make refunds of amounts deducted at the 
source for national defence or income taxes in 
cases where he ascertains that the taxpayer 
is not liable to pay the amounts which were 
withheld. The Act provided for refunds only 
after application had been made by the 
person concerned. (L.G., 1942, p. 923; Sept., 
1943, p. 1294.) 
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Other Orders in Council 


A new Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 
9384) was issued December 9. It replaces 
P.C. 5963 (L.G., 1941, p. 1368; 1942, p. 778) 
and is dealt with on p. 1602 of this issue. 

A consolidation of the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations (L.G., Jan., 1943, 
p. 19) with amendments up to October 15, has 
been issued. Four recent amendments are 
summarized in the Manpower section of this 
issue p. 1614, P.C. 7763, October 7, authorizing 
the compulsory transfer of workers from one 
industry to another; P.C. 8309, October 26, 
defining nurses who are exempt from the 
regulations; P.C. 8561, November 6, providing 
for the payment of soldier coal miners during 
temporary lay-offs; P.C. 8746, November 13, 
authorizing a Selective Service Officer to 
require a worker to undergo a medical exam- 
ination in certain cases. Compulsory Employ- 
ment Order No. 7 was issued November 15 
under the regulations. 

Other labour supply measures also summar- 
ized in the Manpower section are P.C. 8197, 
October 22, authorizing the employment of 
members of the Canadian Army in lumbering 
and logging operations; P.C. 8217, October 26, 
providing for the employment of members of 
the Canadian Army of low medical category 
in railway work; P.C. 9041, November 30, 
amending the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 
153) to permit the calling up of men for 
custodial duties in penitentiaries. 

PC. 8021, October 14, prohibiting strikes 
and lockouts in coal mines for the duration 
of the war is dealt with in the Industrial 
Relations section, p. 1647. 

P.C. 9600, December 14, revokes PC, 8021, 
p. 1646. 

PC. 8020, October 14, appointing a Royal 
Commission to examine the wage rates of 
coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia 
and P.C. 8620, November 10, giving the Com- 
mission the powers of a Regional War Labour 
Board were referred to in the November 
Lasour Gazette (pp. 1495, 1520). The General 
Order of the National War Labour Board, 
issued November 3, providing for an increase 
in cost of living bonuses also appeared in the 
November Gazette, p. 1458. 


Provincial 


Alberta Boilers Act 


The Chief Inspector of Boilers in Alberta 
has been authorized by an Order in Council 
gazetted November 30 to take steps to over- 
come the shortage of properly certificated 
stationary engineers which is threatening to 
restrict ithe operation of some steam plants. 
The regulations governing engineers’ and fire- 


men’s certificates (L.G., 1942, p. 584) authorize 
the Minister charged with the administration of 
the Boilers Act to issue temporary certificates 
valid for three months in cases where the 
services of properly qualified engineers are not 
available. In no case, however, may a tem- 
porary certificate permit a person to operate 
an engine, boiler or steam plant exceeding 
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100 horse-power unless the person holds an 
engineer’s certificate not less than one grade 
below the certificate required for the installa- 
tion. The new regulations allow the Chief 
Boiler Inspector to waive this restriction on 
the issue of temporary certificates and to 
grant authority valid for 12 months to ap- 
proved applicants to operate steam plants. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


The exemption of cooks, cookees, bull cooks, 
night watchmen and barn bosses employed in 
the lumbering, logging and railway tie indus- 
tries from the provisions of the Hours of 
Work Act requiring a weekly rest day and 
limiting hours to nine a day and 54 a week 
(L.G., March, 1943, p. 391) has been extended 
to October 31, 1944, by Orders 28 and 28A 
gazetted November 15 and 30. The exemption 
now also applies to blacksmiths. It is re- 
stricted, as before, to operations more than 
10 miles from a city or in towns or villages 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 18 governing the logging industry 
(L.G., 1941, p. 1882) was rescinded by an 
Order in Council gazetted October 30. It 
applied to saw-mills, planing-mills, box factories, 
woodworking plants and logging and railway 
tie contractors, operating more than 10 miles 
from any city or in towns or villages of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. The rescinding Order 
states that the logging industry is now paying 
wages equal to or above the minimum rates 
fixed in Order 8 which applies to all male 
workers covered by the Act except -those 
specifically exempted from the Order. All the 
operations mentioned above were exempted 
from Order 8 when it was passed (L.G., 1939, 
p. 674). Order 8 fixes a minimum rate of 
334 cents an hour for all workers over 19 
years of age paid by the week or a longer 
period, or on a commission or piece-work basis. 
Workers over 19 paid in any other manner 
must receive 40 cents an hour. Lower rates 
are set for employees under 19. 


British Columbia Factories and Shops Acts 


By proclamations gazetted December 2, 
Monday, December 27, has been declared a 
public holiday which. must be observed by 
all factories and shops governed by the 
Factories Act and the Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Half-holiday Act. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The annual order permitting shop employees 
to work overtime during the Christmas rush 
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was gazetted December 2. It is identical with 
the order issued last year (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 
154.) Those employed in Vancouver, Victoria 
or their suburbs may work two hours in excess 
of the legal maximum of eight hours a day on 
the Saturday and Thursday before Christmas, 
and those employed elsewhere in the province 
are allowed three hours overtime, provided 
total hours for either group do not exceed 48 
in the week ending December 19. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


The annual supplementary orders governing 
payment for Christmas overtime permitted 
under the above Order and fixing rates for 
temporary help employed between December 
2 and December 31 were also gazetted Decem- 
ber 2. Order 24, Supplementary (1943) under 
the Female Minimum Wage Act is the same 
as the one issued last year (L.G., Jan., 1943, 
p. 154) except for the addition of a clause 
waiving for temporary employees the daily 
guaranteed wage of $1.60 prescribed for all 
part-time employees who work four hours or 
less a day. The supplementary order stipu- 
lates that overtime must be paid at one and 
one-half times the regular rate and fixes mini- 
mum rates of $12.75 a week for temporary 
workers whose week exceeds 40 hours, and 35 
cents an hour for those with a shorter work- 
week. The same rates are prescribed in Order 
24 (L.G., 1935, p. 634) for workers over 18. 

Order 59, Supplementary (1943) under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act has the same 
provisions regarding the payment of overtime 
and the waiving of the daily guaranteed wage 
but fixes a single rate of 35 cents an hour 
for all temporary employees regardless of age 
or hours worked. Last year’s Order (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 154) stipulated that temporary 
employees were to be paid the rates fixed by 
Order 59 (L.G., 1938, p. 1235), which are 40 
cents an hour for employees over 21 who work 
less than 374 hours a week and $15 a week for 
those with a longer work-week. Lower rates 
are set for employees under 21. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Hospitals and Charitable Institutions — 
Order 11, 1948, governing charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals and homes in Quebec was 
gazetted October 30 and is effective from 
that date. Hospital employees, not members 
of religious institutions and not working in 
Quebec, Levis or adjacent counties, were 
formerly governed by a minimum wage order 
passed in September, 1938, but it was repealed 
in January, 1939 (L.G., 1938, p. 1098; 19389, p. 
397). 

In 1941 a Provincial Commission of Inquiry 
was appointed to examine the position of 
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hospitals in Quebec. In its third report, issued 
in June, 1943, the Commission considered the 
conditions of work of hospital employees and 
recommended the fixing of minimum wages 
for this class of worker pending the conclusion 
of collective agreements between employers 
and workers’ organizations in the imdustry. 
A draft minimum wage order was included in 
the report and it has now been made law. 

Charitable institutaons to which the Order 
applies include convalescent and rest homes, 
hospitals of all kinds, institutions for the 
insane, alcoholics and orphans, and any other 
public charitable institution recognized under 
the Quebec Public Chanties Act. The Order 
does not apply to persons employed in doctors’ 
offices, clinics or dispensaries connected with 
commercial and industrial establishments or 
established by charitable associations or with 
the assistance of municipalities. Employees 
exempt from the Order include members of 
the clergy or of a religious community, phy- 
siclans, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, students 
in these fields, student-nurses, patients and 
Inmaites, 

The Order divides the province into four 
zones with different rates for each zone. 
Workers are classed in 18 categories and most 
categories are sub-divided into classes with 
different rates for each class. A specified per- 
centage of the workers must be placed in each 
class, the number to be determined by use of 
the Tables of Percentages issued by the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 

Zone 1 includes all municipalities entirely 
or partly situated on the Island of Montreal or 
within a five-mile radius of the Island. Zone 
2 covers the cities of Hull and Quebec, the 
parishes of Notre-Dames-des-Anges and Sacré- 
Coeur-de-Jésus and all municipalities on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence River which 
are entirely or partly included within a 10-mile 
radius of Quebec City. Zone 3 includes the 
cities of Chicoutimi, Granby, Joliette, Levis, 
Salaberry-de-Valleyfield, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, 
Thetford-Mines, Trois-Riviéres, and the town 
of Iberville. The rest of the province is 
placed in zone 4. 

All workers not included in other cate- 
gories are placed in category 1. The minimum 
rates for men in this category are $14, $13, 
$12, $11.50 a week depending on the zone. At 
least 80 per cent of the women must be paid 
$13, $13, $12, or $11 while 20 per cent may be 
paid a dollar less. Temporary male employees 
must receive 35 cents, 30 cents, 30 cents or 25 
cents an hour in the four zones and temporary 
female employees, 26 cents, 24 cents, 24 cents 
or 22 cents. 

There is no distinction between zones in the 
rates for graduate nurses (category 2), order- 
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lies (category 3) and guards in asylums (cate- 
gory 4). At least 60 per cent of the nurses 
must be paid $28 a week, 25 per cent, $21.50 
and 15 per cent, $20. For orderlies and male 
guards the rates are $22 a week for 60 per cent, 
$20.50 for 25 per cent and $18.50 for 15 per 
cent. In the case of women guards, the same 
percentages are to receive $18, $16 and $14 
respectively. Temporary graduate nurses, 
orderlies and male guards must be paid $4 a 
day and temporary female guards, $3 a day. 

Office workers, and assistant technicians in 
the laboratory, pharmacy, X-ray and dietary 
departments are assigned to category 5. Short- 
hand-typists and clerks with at least a year’s 
experience must be paid $16.50, $15, $14, or 
$13.50 a week, according to the zone. The 
rates for other employees with a year’s experi- 
ence, are $14, $13, $12 or $11. For those with 
less than a year’s experience, they are $3 lower. 
Temporary employees must be paid $3, $2.75, 
$2.50 or $2.50 a day according to the zone. 

Of the seamstresses (category 6), at least 70 
per cent must receive $16.50, $16, $15 or $14 
a week depending on the zone; 20 per cent 
must be paid $15, $14.50, $13.50 or $12.50; and 
10 per cent, $14, $13.50, $13 or $12. The rates 
for temporary employees are $3 a day in zones 
1 and 2 and $2.50 in zones 3 and 4. 

Among laundry employees (category 7), the 
chief launderers must be paid, according to 
zone, weekly rates of $27, $27, $23.50 or $22. 
At least 70 per cent of the other male workers 
are to receive $16 in zones 1 to 3 and $14 in 
zone 4; 20 per cent may be paid $2 less; and 
10 per cent, $4 less. Of the female employees 
at least 30 per cent must receive $14, $13, 
$13 or $12.50 depending on the zone; 40 per 
cent, $18, $12, $12 or $11; 20 per cent, $11.50, 
$10.50, $10.50 or $9; and 10 per cent, $10, $9, 
$9, or $8. The rates for temporary male em- 
ployees are $3 a day in zones 1 to 3 and $2.50 
in zone 4, and for temporary female employees 
they are $2.50 in zones 1 and 2, $2.25 in zone 3 
and $2 in zone 4. 

Female domestics and helpers in the wards, 
linen-room, dining-room, and sewing room com- 
prise categories 8 to 12. At least 80 per cent 
must be paid $13, $138, $12 or $11 according to 
the zone and 20 per cent a dollar less. Tem- 
porary employees are to receive 26 cenits, 24 
cents, 24 cents or 22 cents an hour. 

Of the cooks (category 13), regular chief- 
cooks must be paid $32, $32, $27 or $25 a 
week depending on the zone, and temporary 
chief-cooks, $6, $6, $5:or $4.50 per day. Regu- 
lar assistant chief-cooks and bakers are to 
receive $27, $27, $23.50 or $22 a week in the 
four zones, and temporary ones must be paid 
$5, $5, $4.50 or $4 a day. For regular cooks, 
the rates are $16.50, $16.50, $14 or $13.50 a 
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week and for temporary cooks, $3 in zones 1 
and 2 and $2.50 in zones 3 and 4. 

For regular motor-vehicle drivers (category 
14), the rates are $20, $20, $18 or $16 a week 
according to zone and for temporary drivers, 
40 cents, 40 cents, 35 cents or 30 cents an 
hour. Regular helpers are to receive $14, $13, 
$12 or $11.50 a week and temporary helpers, 
30 cents, 30 cents, 30 cents or 25 cents an 
hour, depending on the zone. 

Gardeners and their helpers, labourers and 
grounds maintenance men are included in cate- 
gory 15. ‘The rates for regular gardeners are 
$16.50, $16.50, $14 or $13.50 a week in the four 
zones and for temporary gardeners $3 in zones 
1 and 2 and $2.50 in zones 3 and 4. Gar- 
deners’ helpers, grounds maintenance men and 
labourers must be paid $14, $13, $12 or $11.50 
a week according to zone. Temporary em- 
ployees are to receive 35 cents, 30 cents, 30 
cents or 25 cents an hour depending on the 
zone. 

Cleaners, charwomen, elevator operators and 
watchmen (category 16) must be paid 35 
cents, 30 cents, 30 cents or 25 cents an hour 
depending on the zone. 

Maintenance men (category 17): who hold 
a certificate of qualification are to receive 
$32.40, $29.70, $29.70 or $25.92 depending on 
the zone, and unqualified workers must be 
paid $24.30, $21.60, $21.60 or $19.90. Tem- 
porary employees are to be paid 60 cents, 55 
cents, 55 cents or 48 cents if qualified and 45 


cents, 40 cents, 40 cents or 35 cents if 
unqualified. 
Stationary enginemen and firemen com- 


prise category 18. First-class chief enginemen 
are to be paid $51 a week in all zones; 
second-class chief enginemen, $42, $40, $40 or 
$38 depending on the zone; third-class chief 
enginemen, $36, $34, $34, or $32. Second-class 
enginemen are to receive 66 cents, 63 cents, 
63 cents or 60 cents an hour third-class 
enginemen, 55 cents, 53 cents, 53 cents or 
50 cents; and fourth-class enginemen, 50 
cents, 48 cents, 48 cents or 45 cents depending 
on the zone. Firemen must be paid 40 cents, 
38 cents, 38 cents or 35 cents. Stationary 
enginemen and firemen, including those in 
territory to which Order 6 does not apply, 
are to be governed by all the provisions of 
Order 6 (L.G., July, 1943, p. 1034) except those 
relating to wages. 

For most classes of workers covered by this 
Order the regular work-week is to be 54 
hours. For nurses it is 57 and for orderlies, 
guards, stationary enginemen, firemen, vehicle 
drivers and their helpers it is 60. A worker 
must be paid the full weekly minimum rate 
even if his hours are less than the regular work- 
week, provided he works six days a week. Ii 
he works less than six days a week, he is to 
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receive one-sixth of the weekly wage for each 
day he works, or the full weekly wage if he 
works at least 45 hhours during the week. 
Workers paid by the day must receive the 
full rate for any number of hours up to 10, 
and for each hour over 10 they are to receive 
one-tenth of the daily rate. 

Workers whose hours exceed ‘the regular 
work-week or who are employed over 12 hours 
a day or for more than 12 consecutive hours 
extending over more than one day must be 
granted a paid holiday equivalent to one and 
one-half the hours of overtime. Such holidays 
must be granted within the quarter of the 
year in which they are earned. The overtime 
of stationary enginemen and firemen is to be 
compensated as provided in Order 6. For first- 
class chief enginemen, chief cooks, temporary 
employees, cleaners, charwomen, watchmen or 
elevator operators, no provision is made for 
overtime compensation. 

All workers must be granted 24 consecutive 
hours off duty each week or two periods of 
12 consecutive hours. Workers who have 
completed a year’s service are to be given 
paid holidays and must be notified 15 days 
m advance of the date of the holiday period. 
Graduate nurses are to receive two weeks 
and all other workers except maintenance men 
and stationary enginemen and firemen must 
be granted one week. First-class chief engine- 
men are entitled to a week. 

“If uniforms are required, the employer 
must furnish them, and must either make 
provision for their maintenance or pay his 
workers an extra 50 cents a week or one 
cent an hour. Employers are not required to 
furnish uniforms for graduate nurses or cooks 
but must pay the costs of maintaining such 
uniforms. They do not have to mainitain 
temporary nurses’ uniforms. If deductions for 
board and lodging have been agreed to, the 
amount deducted for meals may not exceed 
20 cents per meal or $4 a week. For lodging, 
deductions are limited to $2.75, $2.35, $2.35 
or $2.10 a week depending on the zone, or 
40 cents, 35 cents, 35 cents, or 30 cents a day. 
Deductions for board and lodging may not 
exceed $6.50, $6.25, $6.25 or $6 a week in the 
different zones. Employers may also make 
deductions for lodging furnished to married 
employees and their families provided such 
lodging is located in the same municipality 
as the plant or in an adjacent municipality. 

The provisions of general Order 4 (L.G,, 
1942, p. 586, Jan., 1948, p. 154) which are not 
inconsistent with this Order apply to workers 
governed by this Order. 

Wholesale Food Trade—A revised Order 
33 was gazetted on November 23 applying 
to establishments in Quebec, Levis, Quebec- 
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West and Lauzon which are engaged in 
wholesaling or storing foodstuffs and feeding 
stuffs or in manufacturing feeding stuffs. The 
revised Order is effective from December 8, 
1943, until January 1, 1945, and it replaces 
an earler Order 33 (L.G., 1939, p. 1113; 
1940, pp. 248, 447). The former Order did 
not apply to the manufacture of feeding 
stuffs. 

The Order fixes both minimum and maxi- 
mum rates. The maximum nates are the 
highest which an employer may pay under 
a Finding and Direction of the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board. However, if on 
November 15, 1941—the date at which wages 
were stabilized under the federal wages control 
policy—an employer was paying a higher rate 
than the maximum fixed by this Order, or 
if he was subsequently authorized to pay a 
higher rate, he must continue to pay it 
regardless of this Order. 

Under the old Order higher rates were 
payable in Quebec and Quebec-West than 
in Levis and Lauzon. These differentials have 
now been abolished and the same rates are 
payable throughout the area covered by the 
Order. Moreover, the method of classifying 
employees has been completely changed in 
the new Order. It is therefore impossible 
to make any satisfactory comparison of the 
new rates with those formerly in effect. 

The minimum and maximum rates set by 
the new Order, which are weekly rates unless 
otherwise specified, are as follows: for 
accountants and executive employees of 
higher rank than general fioremen, $25 and 
$31.25; for cashiers, $22 and $27.50; for office 
messengers, $7 and $8.75 or $10 amd $12.50 
depending on whether or not they are under 
17 years of age; for other office employees, 
$12 and $15, $14 and $17.50 or $16 and $20, 
depending on whether they have had _ less 
than one year’s less than two years’ or more 
than two years’ experience; for general fore- 
men and head-shippers, $25 and $31.25; for 
assistant general foremen, head _ shippers’ 
assistants, heads of departments, butiter- 
reworkers, cheese-processers and egg-graders, 
$22 and $27.50; for handlers of unopened 
cases and butchers making prepared meat, 
$17 and $21.25 or $19 and $23.25, depending 
on whether or not they are under 17; for 
male handlers of goods from open cases, 
butter-cutters, butter-wrappers and egg- 
packers, $10 and $12.50 or $12 and $15, 
depending on whether or not they are under 
17; for stationary enginemen and firemen, 
rates ranging from 388 and 48 cents per hour 
to $50 and $62.50 per week, depending on 
the qualifications of the engineer; for motor- 
vehicle drivers, $21 and $26.25; for carters 
and stable-men, $20 and $25; for poultry- 
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pluckers, 30 cents and 374 cents per hour 
and for labourers, 25 cents and 31 cents per 
hour. For employees not listed above, the 
rates are as follows: for men _ regularly 
employed, $15 and $18.75 or $17 and $21.25, 
depending on whether or not they are under 
17; for women regularly employed, $10 and 
$12.50 or $12 and $15 depending on whether 
or not they have had less than six months’ 
experience; for men temporarily employed, 
35 cents and 44 cents per hour, and for 
women 25 cents and 31 cents. 

In the case of accountants, general foremen, 
poultry pluckers, labourers and temporary 
employees, the rates do not apply to any 
specified number of hours per week. For 
stationary enginemen, motor-vehicle drivers 
and carters, the rates apply to a 60-hour week. 
For all other employees they apply to a 
work-week of 53 hours, except that from 
the beginning of the first week of January 
until the end of the week including April 1, 
the work-week is 48 ‘hours. 

All time worked in excess of the regular 
work-week is overtime. Moreover, in the 
case of handlers of unopened cases, butchers 
making prepared meat, male handlers of 
goods from open cases, butter-cutters, butter- 
wrappers, egg-packers, and motor-vehicle 
drivers, overtime must be paid for time 
worked on Sundays, or before 7 a.m. or 
after 6 p.m. on week-days (1 p.m. on Satur- 
days). In the case of motor-vehicle drivers, 
however, work may continue until 7 p.m. or 
2 p.m. on Saturdays before it is counted as 
overtime. For stationary engineers, overtime 
is determined according to the provisions of 
the special order governing this class of 
worker (Order 6, L.G., July, 1948, p. 1034). 

Overtime work is to be paid at one and 
one-half times the minimum rate. For 
workers whose minimum wages are based on 
a regular work-week of 53 hours or 48 hours 
depending on the season, the minimum hourly 
rate is to be considered as one-fiftieth the 
minimum weekly rate. For employees whose 
rates are fixed for.a 60-hour week, the mini- 
mum hourly rate is ome-sixtieth the weekly- 
rate. 

An employee who works less than the 
number of hours comprising the regular work- 
week is nevertheless entitled to ‘the full 
weekly wage if he works every working day. 
This is true even during weeks in which there 
are public holidays. 

The provisions of Order 4, where not in- 
consistent, apply to workers covered by the 
present Order. Employees who are engaged 
during any work-period in more than one 
type of work are to be paid at the rates 
fixed for the class of work at which they spend 
the greater time. 
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Levy on Employers—Under By-law B 1 
Revised (L.G., 1941, pp. 31, 653; Feb., 1943, 
p. 267; July, 1943, p. 1034) a levy of one- 
eighth of one per cent of payroll is imposed 
on employers for the administration of the 
Act. An amendment in this by-law which 
was gazetted on November 27 provides that 
charitable institutions, etc., which are covered 
by Order 11 (see above) are exempt from 
the provisions of the by-law. 


Tables of Percentages—Three new tables 
of percentages for determining the number 
of workers to be placed in each of the sevenal 
classes for which different rates are provided 
in a number of minimum wage orders were 
gazetted on October 30. Im addition, Table 1 
which applies to cases where workers are 
divided into three classes on a 60, 25 and 15 
per cent basis (L.G., 1938, p. 1097) has been 
re-issued and was gazetted on the same date. 
It now goes up to 104 instead of 108, and as 
before, instructions are given for computing 
percentages for figures above 104. The three 
new tables are numbered 23, 24 and 25, and 
they apply to cases where workers are divided 
into groups of 80 per cent and 20 per cent 
(Table 23), 70, 20°and 10 per cent (Table 24) 
and 30, 40, 20 and 10 per cent (Table 25). 


Renewals —The following Orders have been 
renewed to January 1, 1945, by Orders 
gazetted on November 27: Order 7 (Revised) 
relating to the manufiacture of shoe counters 
(L.G., 1988, p. 1850); Order 26A governing 
taxi-cabs and automobiles for hire in the 
city and district of Montreal (L.G., 1941, 
pp. 435, 960); Order 31 applyimg to taulors 
and dressmakers in Quebec City (L.G., 1989, 
p. 1232); Order 82 governing the mattress 
and upholstering industry in Quebec, Levis 
and Quebec-West (L.G., 1939, p. 1232); Order 
34 applying to the ice industry in the city 
and district of Quebec (L.G., 19389, p. 1233) ; 
Order 36 relating ‘to foundries in Hull (L.G., 
1940, p. 22); and Order 39 governing forest 
operations (L.G., Feb., 1948, p. 268). 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


The regulations under this Act have been 
re-issued and were gazetted on November 23. 
Most of them are designed to protect the 
public generally, but there are some provi- 
gions which affect workers directly or im- 
directly. These provisions are summarized 
here. 

Camp Regulations—The Camp Regulations 
apply to sawmill, lumber, mining and con- 
struction camps where men are employed and 
housed in quarters other than their homes. 
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They replace regulations issued on Novem- 
ber 14, 1928, and amended on March 2, 1934 
(L.G., 1928, p. 13839; 1934, p. 338). 

The new regulations are identical with the 
old regulations as amended. They set forth 
detailed requirements regarding the sites of 
camps, waiter supply, drainage, bunk houses, 
bunks, cook houses and latrines. They also 
provide in detail for the medical care of 
employees. The employer must obtain the 
services of a doctor and for that purpose he 
may deduct not more than three cents per 
day or 75 cents per month from the wagies 
of each employee. He must also provide a 
hospital according ‘to specified requirements, 
and, in case of an epidemic, an isolation 
hospital. 


Other Regulatitons—Various regulations 
require persons handling food or milk or 
working in premises where food is manu- 
factured, prepared or sold to be cleanly in 
their habits, to wear clean washable cloth- 
ing and to be free from communicable 
diseases. The regulations governing the 
medical examination of certain employees in 
hotels and other places provide that every 
employee engaged in handling food in a place 
where prepared food is sold to the public 
must present to the owner a certificate from 
the medical health officer stating that the is 
free from communicable disease. The cer- 
tifieate is valid for not more than one year 
and the medical health officer may cancel it 
at any time. The medical health officer may 
not charge any fee for examining an employee 
for this purpose or for issuing a certificate. 

The regulations governing bakeshops require 
all bakeshops to be provided with washrooms 
and toilets which must be in good repair, 
clean, well hghted and well ventilated. The 
use of common towels by employees is pro- 
hibited and approved individual towels must 
be provided. The regulations governing 
public hotels, boarding houses and restaurants 
provide that where towels are furnished for 
guests or employees there must be a separaite 
towel or towels for each person. 

The regulations governing fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas require the fumigator 
and any assistants he may employ to use an 
approved type of gas mask from the time 
the gas is about to be released unitil afiter 
they leave the premises. Refills for the 
masks must be available at each fumigating 
job and accurate records must be kept of the 
length of time the gas mask canister has been 
used. When the period for fumigation has 
ended, the fumigatior must wear a mask when 
re-opening the premises. 
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Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Montreal Employee wins Claim for 
Retirement Pension 


HE Pension Fund Commission of the 

City of Montreal had directed that a 
retired employee of the city whose services 
had been interrupted should be considere | for 
pension purposes as if he had been continu- 
ously employed. Later, the Commission had 
annulled this decision, believing on the basis of 
a report of its auditor and of a legal opinion 
that it had exceeded its authority. The em- 
ployee brought action to establish his rights 
as they had originally been determined by the 
Commission, and on January 15, 1943, Acting 
Chief Justice Bond of Montreal Superior 
Court upheld the action. 

The relevant city by-law provides that the 
Commission has full discretionary power to 
accept or reject an application for a pension 
or to settle any related question. The Court 
therefore decided that the Commission was 
acting within its power when it had granted 
the plaintiff’s request to have his service re- 
garded as continuous. When it had later 
changed its decision on the belief that it had 
exceeded its powers, it had acted on an 
erroneous principle and the Court was there- 
fore bound to intervene. Chartrand v. City 
of Montreal (1943) Rapports Judiciares de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure 323. 


Court Holds that Wartime Powers of 
Australian Government do not include 
Regulation of Factory Conditions 


The Australian Industrial Lighting Regula- 
tions passed July 8, 1942, under the National 
Security Act, 1939-40, have been declared in- 
valid by the High Court of Australia in a 
decision rendered last August. ‘The regula- 
tions applied to all industrial premises where 
two or more persons were employed. They 
contained a schedule of minimum standards of 
illumination for different types of work to 
which all new installations or alterations must 
conform. In addition they empowered the 
Minister of Labour and National Service to 
prescribe lighting standards for all or any 
class of establishments and to exempt any 
establishment from the regulations (LABoUR 
GAZETTE, 1943, page 1299). 


Last December an order was issued under 
the regulations requiring certain establish- 
ments to conform to a specified standard of 
lighting within six months. Some of the firms 
complained that compliance with the order 
would involve heavy expenditure and that 
they could not obtain skilled labour to make 
installations. The Victorian Chamber of 
Manufacturers and others challenged the valid- 
ity of the regulations which were passed under 
the section of the National Security Act em- 
powering the Governor-General to “make 
regulations for securing the public safety and 
the defence of the Commonwealth” and to 
prescribe all matters “which are necessary or 
convenient to be prescribed for the more effec- 
tual prosecution of any war.” 


The Court held that the Commonwealth 
Government had no power under the National 
Security Act to pass the Industrial Lighting 
Regulations. The Chief Justice, Sir John 
Latham, declared that 


. the defence power should be regarded as en- 
albling the Commonwealth Parliament to make 
such laws as have a real connection with de- 
fence. In my opinion the Industrial Lighting 
Regulations do not have a real connection with 
defence. 


The other members of the Court agreed 
with this view. Mr. Justice McTiernan con- 
sidered that the regulations could not produce 
any condition which would be likely to assist 
or remove any condition which would impair 
the war effort. Sir John Latham stated 
further: 


No doubt good lighting is conducive to indus- 
trial efficiency and industrial efficiency is im- 
portant for the purpose of the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war. But the same might Ibe said 
of any prescription of standards in factory 
conditions, or in almost any other conditions 
affecting human life and well-being. For ex- 
ample, the provision of food, clothing, housing 
and recreation for war workers is required for 
full industrial efficiency. But, in my opinion, 
the existence of war does not result in handing 
over to the Commonwealth general control of 
these subjects. The existence of war enables 
the Commonwealth ... to deal with war prob- 
lems and with war-ereated problems, but it 
does not produce the result that the Common- 
wealth Parliament is empowered to legislate 
upon all subjectes whatever. High Court of 
Australia, August 17, 19438. 


Decisions of the Labour Court of Ontario 


National Association of Technical Employees 
Held to Have Collective Bargaining 
Among its Objects 


On September 24, Mr. Justice Roach ordered 
a vote to be taken to determine if the em- 
ployees of the Engineering Department of the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, wished. to 
be represented) for purposes of collective bar- 


gaining by the Windsor Branch of the National 
Association of Technical Employees, which is 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. There was no intervener. 

The question arose as to whether the 
Association had collective bargaining among 
its objects, as required by the definition of 
“collective bargaining agency” in the Act. 
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Sec. 2 of its constitution provides that its 
purpose “shall be to procure and maintain 
for Canadian technicians those conditions of 
employment and standards of living commen- 
surate with their services,” and Sec. 17 pro- 
vides that “collective bargaining on behalf of 
any membership group shall be guided by the 
program of the Association.’ The Court 
expressed, the opinion that the language was 
not as specific as might be desired, but it 
decided that at least one of the methods of 
attaining the objects referred to in sec. 2 was 
collective bargaining. Other means such as a 
strike could admittedly be used, but there was 
nothing in the constitution to show that the 
Association limited itself to that method or 
that it excluded collective bargaining as one 
of its methods. Windsor Branch, Nattonal 
Association of Technical Employees v. Cana- 
dian Bridge Company, Litd., Sept. 24, 1943. 


Court Reaffirms Principle that Vote will be 
Held only if Applicant Gives Reasonable 
Evidence that it Represents Majority 


Judgment was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Roach on October 1, 1943, in a case in which 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America applied to be certified 
as the collective bargaining agency of the 
employees of York Arsenals Limited. Follow- 
ing the decision rendered in Canadian Furnace 
Lid. (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1422), the Court 
refused to order a vote and dismissed the 
application on the ground that the applicant 
union had not made out a prima facie case 
that it represented the majority of the 
employees. 

The Court found that there were approxi- 
mately 2,200 employees who were entitled to 
be represented by a collective bargaining 
agent. 907 applications for membership in 
the union were produced in evidence, but 
when these applications were compared with 
the company’s payroll of Septeniber 25, it was 
found that only 515 were signed by employees 
of the company. Counsel for the union urged 
that 515 was a substantial part of the total 
number of employees and that the Court 
should therefore direct a vote to determine 
the wishes of the remaining workers. The 
Court rejected this suggestion, stating that 
however meritorious it might be, there was 
no support for it in the Act. 

The Court was of the opinion that under 
the Act a vote should be held in any case 
where the applicant produced evidence to 
show that it represented such a proportion of 
the total number of workers that there was 
a reasonable probability that it represented 
the majority but did not establish beyond 
question that it represented the majority. 
To accept the argument of the applicant union 
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in the present case would be to adopt the 
quite different principle that the Court should 
order a vote whenever an applicant showed 
that it represented a substantial number of 
the workers. 

In making out a case that there was 
strong reason to believe that it represented a 
majority, an applicant could produce evidence 
to show that it represented a proportion which 
was somewhat less than a majority. If it 
did so, however, it would have to adduce some 
other circumstances, such as, for example, the 
fact that the employer had demonstrated 
definite hostility to the union and thus had 
discouraged some employees from joining. In 
the present case there was nothing in the 
evidence to show that the company had 
adopted such an attitude. On the contrary, it 
had entered into negotiations with the union 
on several occasions. United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America v. York 
Arsenals, Oct. 1, 19438. 


Branch of Union Entitled to Appear Before 
Court 


In a case in which a local branch of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America applied to be 
certified as the collective bargaining agency in 
the Electric Auto Lite Company, Ltd., Mr. 
Justice Mackay decided on October 5 that a 
prima facie case had been made and he there- 
fore ordered a vote. He excluded certain 
specified groups of employees. 

As regards an objection that the local could 
not be regarded as a separate entity since the 
applications for membership were made to the 
International and not to the local, the Court 
was of the opinion that the local was “an 
integral part of the International or, in other 
words, the agency by which the International 
draws itself before the Court.” Concerning a 
further objection that the local branch was 
part of “an amalgamated unit” and therefore 
not entitled to appear in Court, the Court’s 
opinion was that the local branch was an 
autonomous unit under the constitution of the 
union and that as far as the employees of 
Electric Auto Lite were concerned there was 
autonomy. Local 466, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America v. Electric Auto Lite Company, Ltd., 
Oct. 5, 1943. 


Employees’ Council Certified as Bargaining 
Agency in Aluminum Plant at Toronto 


On October 16, Mr. Justice Roach ordered 
certification of the Employees’:Council of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited and 
Aluminum Goods Limited as the collective 
bargaining agency for employees of the 
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Aluminum Company of Canada Limited and 
Aluminum Goods Limited, Toronto. The 
Council had intervened in a case in which a 
local of the Aluminum Workers of America 
had applied to be certified as the collective 
bargaining agency. 

Before November, 1942, the employees of 
the companies were not organized, but to- 
wards the end of that month the United 
Steelworkers of America began to organize 
them. According to the organizer, whose evi- 
dence was accepted, the employees were first 
enlisted in the United Steelworkers as a “pool 
local” and in due course they were trans- 
ferred to and became members of the local 
of the Aluminum Workers which was making 
the application. The Court therefore treated 
the employees who had signed applications for 
membership in the United Steelworkers as 
_ though they had from the beginning been 
members of the applicant union. 

Cards filed as evidence showed that the 
applicant union had 334 members, but when 
these cards were compared with the payroll 
of September 11, 1948, it was found that only 
215 of these members were on the payroll of 
the respondent companies. The total number 
of employees varies between approximately 900 
and 1,000. 

The Court conceded that the number of 
members was not the only gauge in deter- 
“mining whether the applicant represented the 
majority of the employees, but it neverthe- 
less was of the opinion that it was an important 
factor. In any case, the relatively small 
number of members was particularly significant 
in view of the fact that the union had been 
striving to increase its membership. Circular 
letters of July 14 and August 23, 1943, from 
the organizer to the stewards, in which the 
present application was forecast, emphasized 
the necessity of increased membership and 
stated that initiation fees and membership 
dues were suspended temporarily. There was 
some evidence that there were employees who 
indicated their desire to join the union but 
feared discrimination if they did so. The 
Court suggested that this was hearsay evidence 
and in any case decided that the number of 
such employees was small. 

The Court was satisfied that the efforts of 
the United Steelworkers’ organizer to establish 
a union in the plant led to the formation of 
the intervening Employees’ Council. A peti- 
tion dated December 4, 1942, was drawn up at 
a meeting of employees, and after being 
signed by 617 of the 1,004 employees then on 
the payroll, was presented to the manage- 
ment. It expressed the desire of the employees 
“to form an association within the plant to 
deal with the company on matters of mutual 
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interest.” A statement which was attached to 
the petition set forth the purposes of the 
proposed council, which included “full bar- 
gaining rights for the employees of the plant, 
in regard to rates of pay, shop conditions and 
seniority” and the negotiation of an annual 
agreement with the management. The man- 7 
agement publicly indicated its approval of the 
scheme and on its suggestion spokesmen were 
appointed by the employees of each shift in 
each department. At a meeting held subse- 
quently with these spokesmen the manage- 
ment again expressed its sympathy with the 
proposal and told them in effect that the 
facilities of the plant were at their disposal 
for organizing purposes. The Court empha- 
sized that at this point the management with- 
drew from the meeting and thereafter took 
no part in the activities of the Council. 


On December 18 the employees on each 


shift in each department elected a shop 
steward. On that date there were 1,037 
employees and 797 ballots were cast. Certain 


stewards were elected by acclamation and the 
number of employees in the shifts concerned 
was 125. <A constitution was adopted by a 
committee of the stewards, and before its 
adoption copies of it were posted and the 
comments of the employees were received by 
the stewards. The constitution provides that 
elther the Council or its executive Board may 
be dissolved by vote of the majority of the 
employees qualified to vote at elections, but 
in spite of this provision the Court found no 
evidence of any effort on the part of the 
employees to have the Council dissolved. 


The activities of the Council were fully 
communicated to the employees through a 
written report, and the problems it considered 
were varied and numerous. On January 21, 
1943, it entered into an agreement with the 
respondent companies, and though this agree- 
ment was not submitted to a vote by the em- 
ployees, it was made available to them in a 
printed booklet and there was nothing to in- 
dicate that the employees were critical of any 
of its terms. 


One further point on which the Court laid 
considerable stress was that before the con- 
stitution of the Employees’ Council was 
adopted, the chairman of the Council, who was 
a member of the United Steelworkers, attend- 
ed a meeting of the Steelworkers’ local at 
which about 50 men were present, and he 
testified that the proposed constitution and 
agreement received the approval of those 
present. Moreover, at a meeting held on 
March 7 between representatives of the Coun- 
cil and the Union, the latter “proposed work- 
ing with the Council.” 
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On the basis of the above evidence, the 
Court came to the following conclusions: (1) 
that the applicant Union had not made out a 
prima facie case which would have justified a 
vote, and (2) that the intervening Council in 
fact represented the majority and was there- 
fore entitled to be certified without further 
inquiry. Local 34, Aluminum Workers of 
America v. Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Iumited, and Aluminum Goods Limited, Oct. 
16, 1943. 2 


Court Certifies Agency Receiving Majority of 
Vote when more than Half the 
Employees Vote 


Three unions were involved in a case which 
was decided by Mr. Justice Gillanders on 
October 20. The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada had 
applied to be certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for the hourly and piece-rate 
employees in the plant of the Dominion Glass 
Company at Wallaceburg. The American 
Flint Glass Workers Union and the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America both intervened, 
the former claiming to represent a small group 
of highly skilled employees and the latter 
claiming to be the agent of all the hourly and 
piece-rate employees in the plant. 

The Flint Glass Workers had had a local 
in the Wallaceburg plant for more than 35 
years. Membership had been confined to the 
mould-makers in the mould-making depart- 
ment and the skilled glass workers in the 
furnace department, in all, about 40 employ- 
ees. The Glass Bottle Blowers had conceded 
the right of the Flint Glass Workers to repre- 
sent this group but the Automobile Workers 
had refused to do so. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers also had had a 
local established in the plant for a number of 
years, but until 1942 the membership had been 
confined to glass blowers. In that year the 
union had enlarged its scope and on June 1 
had 370 fully paid-up members. The total 
number of employees in the plant was said to 
have been 633 on July 2. 

The Automobile Workers had started to 
organize the plant in July, 1942, and by Nov- 
ember 1 had 450 members. In the same month 
they had claimed recognition but the company 
had refused it. During the next few months 
both the Glass Bottle Blowers and the Auto- 
mobile Workers had carried on active organiz- 
ing. On January 30, 1943, the latter had called 
a strike to gain recognition and a large percen- 
tage of the employees had participated. 

Meantime, on November 2, 1942, the com- 
pany at its head office in Montreal had entered 
into an agreement with the Glass Bottle 
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Blowers’ Association recognizing it as the 
bargaining agent for the hourly and piece- 
rate employees in all its plants, including the 
Wallaceburg plant. In February, 1943, shortly 
after the strike had been called by the Auto- 
mobile Workers, the company had agreed to 
recognize the Glass Bottle Blowers ‘as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agency, and had entered 
into a written agreement which included a 
“closed shop” provision. An agreement em- 
bodying these terms had been concluded in 
the Wallaceburg plant on May 3, 1948. From 
time to time some of the workers who had 
gone on strike were re-employed and on July 
1, 1943, there were 553 employees in the plant. 

This was the situation when the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association applied to the 
Court to be certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agency in the Wallaceburg plant. The 
application was heard on July 12 and 13 and 
the Court at that time decided that, in view 
of the confusing nature of the evidence, it was 
necessary to have the further evidence which 
could be obtained from a vote. It was there- 
fore ordered that votes be conducted (1) 
among the mould-makers and the skilled glass 
workers to determine if they wished to be 
represented by the Flint Glass Workers or the 
Automobile Workers, and (2) among the re- 
maining employees to determine if they wished 
to be represented by the Glass Bottle Blowers 
or the Automobile Workers. 

The results of the balloting were as follows: 
Among the mould-makers and skilled glass 
workers there were 36 eligible voters and all 
36 voted in favour of the Flint Glass Workers. 
Among the remaining workers there were 502 
eligible voters’ excluding 12 whose eligibility 
had been challenged. Of these, 232 had voted 
in favour of the Automobile Workers and 
228 in favour of the Glass Bottle Blowers. 

With regard to the first group there was no 
difficulty, and the Court ordered the certifi- 
cation of the Flint Glass Workers’ Association 
as their bargaining agency. It was more diffi- 
cult, however, to determine the proper agency 
for the other workers. The Automobile Wiork- 
ers had received a majority of the votes cast 
but somewhat less than half of the ‘total 
possible number of votes. The question, then, 
was whether it was proper to certify the 
Automobile Workers. 

The company and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, however, claimed that the written 
agreement entered into by them barred the 
Automobile Workers’ application for certi- 
fication. The Court pointed out that the 
Automobile Workers had been organizing the 
plant for some months before the agreement 
was signed and had been claiming to represent 
a majority of the employees. Before it had 
entered into the agreement, the company had 
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made no effort to determine whether the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association had authority to 
act on behalf of the employees. ‘The Court 
stated its appreciation of the happy relations 
existing between the Company and the Asso- 
ciation for many years and of the company’s 
natural desire to continue these relations, It 
added, however, that “the matter of selecting 
a bargaining agency is one for tthe employees 
themselves to decide,” and since no effort had 
been made to determine the wishes of the 
employees the agreement was not a bar to the 
present proceedings. 

In interpreting tthe meaning of the vote 
referred to above, tthe Court considered first 
the provisions of the Act. Paragraph (b) of 
sec. 13 (5) provides that, after an application 
for certification of an agency has been re- 
ceived, the Court may “certify that a collective 
bargaining agency represents a majority of the 
employees” in the appropniate unit. Para- 
graph (d) authorizes the Court to ascertain 
what employees are entitled to vote and to 
conduct a vote among these employees. The 
Court considered that under paragraph (b) it 
was its clear duty to be satisfied, before it 
certified an agency, that that agency repre- 
sented a majority of all the workers. There 
was nothing, however, to specify how the 
results of a vote should be interpreted. 

The Court stated that on first consideration 
it was impressed with the view that before 
one could conclude on the evidence of a vote 
that an agency represented a majority, that 
agency would have to receive the votes of a 
majority of all the employees eligible to vote. 
On further consideration, however, the Court 
decided that the matter was open ito another 
view. In The Mayor, Constables and Com- 
pany of Merchants of the Staple of England 
v. The Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England (1887) 21 QB.D. 160 at 165, it 
was held that 

The Acts of a corporation are those of 
the major part of the corporators, corporately 
assembled........ his means that, in the 
absence of special custom, the major part must 
be present at the meeting, and that of that 
major part there must be a majority in favour 
of that act or resolution. 

The Court considered that this principle 
applied in determining what acts could be 
regarded as the acts of an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit, even though such a unit was 
not a corporation. The same principle had 
been applied by the National Labor Relations 
Board in the United States, where the statu- 
tory provisions on the matter have some simi- 
larity to those in Ontario. Moreover, experi- 
ence with votes taken by tthe US. National 
War Labor Board indicated that to require the 
vote of an absolute majority might in some 
cases give undue weight to the indifference of 
a small minority, 
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It was not ito be inferred, however, that an 
agency would necessarily be certified merely 
because it received a majority of the votes 
cast when a majority of the employees voted, 
for example, in extreme cases if 26 per cent 
of the employees voted in favour of it. It 
was clear from the Act that a vote was merely 
one of several sources of evidence on which the 
Court could rely. If more than half the em- 
ployees voted and an agency received more 
than half these votes, there was a presumption 
that this agency represented the majority of 
all the employees. This presumption would 
then have to be considered in the hght of any 
other available evidence. 

In the present case, a large majority—460 
out of 502—of the employees had voted and 
had thus indicated that they desired collective 
bargaining. The Automobile Workers had 
received a majority of the votes cast, and 
though the majority was small, all the evi- 
dence taken together supported its claim for 
certification. This union was’ therefore 
certified. 

The reasoning om which this decision was 
based was followed by Mr. Justice Gillanders 
in ‘three other cases which he decided on the 
same day. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada v. Dominion 
Glass Company Ltd. (1943) Ontario Weekly 
Notes 652. 


Employees Engaged in Railway Work in 
International Nickel Company Held 
Not to Constitute Separate 
Bargaining Unit 


Mr. Justice Greene on October 28 rejected 
the claim of the Brotherhoods of Railroad 
Trainmmen and of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to represent for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining certain small groups em- 
ployed by the International Nickel Company 
at Sudbury. The point arose when the two 
Brotherhoods intervened in a case in which 
the Sudbury local of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers applied to 
be certified as the bargaining agency of the 
employees of the company in the Sudbury 
area. The respondents in the case were the 
company and an association of employees 
called the United Copper Nickel Workers. 

All the parties had agreed to a vote being 
taken and neither the applicant union nor 
the respondent United Copper Nickel Workers 
were contesting the right of the Brotherhoods 
to represent their small groups. The com- 
pany, however, insisted that before they 
could appear on the ballot they would have 
to show that the unit they claimed to repre- 
sent was appropriate for collective bargaining 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The Court found that this was not an 
appropriate unit. The workers concerned were 
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not, with minor exceptions, completely and 
finally allocated to the work in which they 
were employed. If there was a layoff they did 
not necessarily lose their jobs but were given 
the opportunity of reverting to other classes 
of employment. There was no reason to 
believe that they could not be properly repre- 
sented by whichever of the two other agencies 
was certified, and the Court was convinced 
that all the employees of the Company in the 
Sudbury area formed the proper unit. The 
following reservation was added, however: 

My conclusions in this matter are baged on 
the particular circumstances in the plant of 
the International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited, and are not intended to lay down 
any general principle as to the proper bar- 
gaining agency to represent employees engaged 
in railway work in the yard of an industrial 
company. 


As far as the other two agencies were con- 
cerned, the Court ordered a vote to be taken 
in accordance with the agreement already 
arrived at. Sudbury Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union Local 698, Affiliated with the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers v. Internationul Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., and United Copper Nickel Work- 
ers, October 28, 1943. 


Union Denied Right to Intervene in Certifica- 
tion Case because no Evidence of 


Employee Support 


In a case in which the Kerr-Addison Em- 
ployees’ Association applied to be certified as 
the collective bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees of Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited, 
a local branch of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, which had 
not been notified of the application, applied 
to the Court for the right to intervene. In an 
oral judgment rendered on November 12, Mr. 
Justice Chevrier refused this latter application. 

The Union based its claim on sec, 13 (4) of 
the Act which provides that an agency which is 
applying to be certified must serve notice of 
the application on any other collective bar- 
gaining agency affected, and on sec 3 (2) of the 
Rules of Practice of the Court which provides 
that the summons must be served on all per- 
sons known to the applicant to claim the 
right to bargain collectively for any of the 
employees affected by the application. The 
Union claimed to represent the employees in 
the present case and argued tthat the applicant 
Association should have known of its claim. 
The Court, however, pointed to the applicant’s 
Statement of Facts, verified by affidavit, which 
stated that the applicant knew of no other 
person who was claiming to represent the 
employees. 
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In amy case, the Court found no evidence of 
any kind to indicate that the would-be inter- 
vener represented or had the sympathy of any 
of the employees. 

If there was any suggestion of that kind, 
then I think it might be proper to allow them 
to intervene; but after all, as I thave said 
before, this is the Supreme Court of Ontario, - 
and we have to deal with these matters in the 
way in which they are presented on the material 
filed, and upon that material filed in this matter 
I have no hesitancy whatever in coming to the 
conclusion that these people do not in any way 
represent the employees, and are not entitled at 
this stage anyway, to intervene. 

Kerr-Addison Employees’ Association v. 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Ltd., Nov. 12, 1948. 


Second Vote with Revised Ballot-form 
Ordered when Results of First Vote 
Found Inconclusive 


On November 23, Mr. Justice Roach decided 
a point in connection with the imterpretation 
of a vote which was somewhat different from 
that involved in the Dominion Glass Co. case 
(see above). The Lakeshore Workmen’s Coun- 
cil had applied to be certified as the collective 
bargaining agency for the employees of Lake- 
shore Mines, Limited, and a local branch of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers had imtervened. On October 24, tthe 
Court had ordered a vote to be held, in which 
the ballot offered the employees three choices: 
the Council, the Union or neither. In the 
ensuing vote the number of ballots cast for 
neither agency, though small, was sufficient to 
prevent either the council or the Union from 
obtaining a clear majority. On November 23, 
therefore, the Court directed that another 
vote would be held in which the Council and 
the Union would be tthe only alternatives 
offered. 

In the first hearmg the Court took it as 
proved that a large majonty of the employees 
desired to be represented by some collective 
bargaining agency but found the evidence 
inconclusive as to which of the two agencies 
was preferred. The organization of what 
ultimately became the Workmen’s Council 
began in November, 1941, just afiter ‘the 
majority of the employees of the company 
had voted in favour of a strike in support of 
the intervening Union. The Council did not 
impose fees but it accepted voluntary contribu- 
tions, and such contributions were received 
from 206 members in 1942 and from 169 in 
1943. Of the latter mumber, 14 were members 
of the Union at the time the case was heard. 
At the annual election of representatives to the 
Council in 1942, 62 per cent of the surface 
workers and 50 per cent of the underground 
employees voted. In 1948 the representatives 
of the underground workers were elected by 
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acclamation and of the 230 surface employees 
60 voted. It could not be concluded that 
those voting in these elections indicated their 
preference for the Council, since they had no 
choice of agencies. The evidence did not 
show tthe number of workers at the time of 
either of the above elections, but on September 
25, 1943, there were 492, excluding foremen, 
etc., of whom 216 were members of the Union. 
Since the evidence was unsatisfactory, the 
Court decided that rt needed the further evi- 
dence of a vote on which to determine which 
agency the employees preferred. 

As against this course, the Council and the 
Union each argued that the other was not 2 
collective bargaining agency within the mean- 
ing of tthe Act. The Council and the employer 
also argued that there was already a collective 
agreement between them and that this was 
a bar to certification of the Union. 

The arguments in support of these conten- 
tions and the considerations which led the 
Court to reject them were similar to those in 
other cases (Babcox-Wilcoz, International 
Nickel, Canada Machinery Corp., L:G., Sept., 
1943, pp. 1304-6; Massey-Harris, L.G., Oct., 
1943, p. 1421). The Union’s contention that 
the Council was improperly influenced by the 
company was rejected on the ground that 
though the company through its officers “openly 
and indeed vigorously” indicated its preference 
for the Council, yet there was nothing in its 
actions which could be said ito have interefered 
with the decision, judgment or action of the 
members. In any case, the Court decided that 
even if it was wrong in this, a secret ballot 
would give the workers an opportunity to 
indicate their choice without fear. The Council 
argued ithat the local branch ‘of the union was 
not a bargaining agency within the meaning of 
the Act because the constitution of the Inter- 
national Union provided that all agreements 
entered into by locals had to be approved by 
the Executive Board of the Union. The Court 
decided, however, that even if under this 
provision the Executive Board could thwart 
the wishes of a local in any particular case, it 
did not follow that it would necessarily do 
so. The argument that the existing agreement 
between the company and the Council barred 
the certification of the Union was rejected on 
the ground that this agreement had never been 
ratified by the employees and there was no 
evidence from which to infer that it had the 
approval of the majority. 

The vote was taken by the Registrar on 
October 26 and 27. There were 489 eligible 
voters and 461 ballots were cast of which two 
were rejected. The result showed 217 votes 
for the applicant Council, 222 for the inter- 
vening Union and 20 for neither. 

When the case was resumed, counsel for the 
respondent company argued that neither ithe 
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applicant nor the intervener should be certi- 
fied. Of the 459 ballots which were allowed 
there were, counting the ballots cast for 
neither agency, 242 votes against the applicant 
Council and 237 against the intervening Union, 
whereas only 217 votes were cast in favour of 
the former and 222 for the latter. Counsel for 
the applicant Council admitted that it could 
not be certified itself, but, using the same 
reasoning as was urged by the Company, sub- 
mitted that the intervener’ should not be 
certified erther. 

On behalf of the intervener it was argued 
that the twenty who voted “neither” indicated 
thereby that they were opposed to any collec- 
tive bargaining agency but that if there was to 
be one they were indifferent as between the 
applicant and the imtervener. The intervener 
had obtained the majority of the remaining 
votes and was, therefore, entitled to be centified. 

The Court rejected the arguments of all 
three parties. To the claim of the company 
and the applicant Council it replied that to 
adopt their reasoning would be to give effect 
to the wishes of a mere 20 employees and to 
thwart the desires of the 489 employees who 
by voting for one agency or the other clearly 
indicated that they wanted some collective 
bargaining agency. To the Union’s argument 
it replied that the twenty votes for neither 
agency could not be interpreted as imdicating 
mdifference as between the two agencies but 
merely as meaning that the employees who so 
voted were not in favour of ‘the Ses of 
collective bargaiming. 


In the opinion of the Court, it was clear 
that a collective bargaining agency should be 
certified for the employees of the company. 
The only solution seemed ito be to hold another 
vote in which all the eligible employees would 
be given an opportunity to express their 


preference for one or the other of the com- 


peting agencies. Such a vote, therefore, was 
ordered to be held within 15 days.* Lake Shore 
Workmen's Council v. Lake Shore Munes, 
Limited, Nov. 23, 1948. 





* According to press reports, Mr. Justice Roach, at a 
special session of the Court held on Nov. 27, rescinded 
the order calling for a second vote and ruled that no 
vote should be ‘taken before Feb. 1, 1944. This action 
was taken because the International Union had circu- 
lated among the employees of the mine a pamphlet 
containing union propaganda. The Court believed that 
this pamphlet would have a disturbing effect and would 
thus vitiate the result of any vote which was held 
immediately. 


Counsel for the company alleged contempt of court 
on the part of the union organizer who had _ been 
responsible for the circulation of the pamphlet, since 
in this as in other cases the Court had issued an 
order prohibiting electioneering and organizing activity 
pending the holding of the election. The Court, how- 
ever, accepted the organizer’s explanation that he did 
not know of the Court order. The organizer further 
explained that the pamphlet had been directed towards 
the employees of four other companies which the union 
was organizing. 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada, July to September, 1943 


Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board During Quarterly Period— 
Price Ceilings, Rationing, Subsidies, Simplification and Conservation 


1 hg) nee the last quarterly period the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board took 
action in several fields of particular concern 
to the public. The rapidly rising prices for 
fresh fruits led to the imposition of ceiling 
prices for peaches, pears, plums, grapes and 
apples, in spite of the unusual difficulties 
inherent in such action. The shortage of 
preserves, arising from the small amount of 
fruit for jam combined with the general 
increase in civilian demand, led to rationing 
of preserves and canned fruits. 

Another step of importance to the consumer 
was the setting of standard prices for beef 
related directly to the carcass cost, one pur- 
pose being to ensure reduction of retail prices 
should wholesale prices decline. In addition, 
subsidies were arranged to prevent the higher 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
affecting the prices of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

A further significant development was the 
revision of the system of prices and subsidies 
on lumber. To prevent payment of subsidies 
on sales for defence purposes or to industrial 
users able to absorb increased costs, subsidies 
were cancelled at the producer and distributor 
levels and corresponding price increases were 
authorized. However, such ‘consumers as 
farmers, fishermen, and other individuals 
requiring lumber in their personal trade and 
civilians generally using lumber for mainte- 
nance or repair purposes were protected by 
subsidy payments in the form of a discount 
on the invoice price. 

The rental regulations were revised exten- 
sively and new measures were taken to assist 
in meeting the acute housing problem in 
some congested areas. The Board’s program 
of simplification and conservation was ex- 
tended to several additional metal products 
and to a number of paper products, saving 
materials and expense. In a few cases, how- 
ever, an improved supply position permitted 
the easing of restrictions, notably the removal 
of the ban on two-pants suits and trouser 
cuffs. Another development of interest was 


the introduction of a labelling system for 
women’s coats and suits designed to provide 
an effective means of identification at the 
retail level, thus giving further protection to 
the consumer. 

Foods 


Fresh Fruits—From the viewpoint of the 
ordinary consumer, one of the most striking 
developments in the field of price control 
during the quarter was the fixing of prices for 
certain fresh fruits and the announcement 
that. ceilings would be instituted for vege- 
tables in the Fall. Fresh fruits, and also fresh 
vegetables, were exempted from the ceiling 
soon after the price ceiling policy came into 
effect. They were exempted because of the 
unusually great administrative difficulties in 
controlling the prices of products which varied 
so widely in supply and costs. So long as 
such prices did not rise unduly, it was not 
desirable to impose ceiling control. But when 
prices did increase sharply in a number of 
important instances, the Board has extended 
the ceiling (potatoes in Feb., 1942; onions in 
March, 1943; bananas and oranges in Dec., 
1942). 


The sharp increases in the prices of fresh 
fruit led the Board to tackle the problem on 
a wider front. Maximum prices were fixed 
for peaches, pears, plums, grapes and apples. 
Crops were below normal and the prices fixed 
were considerably above last year’s level, but 
they were still, of course, at a level at which 
demand tended to outrun supply and un- 
doubtedly much lower than would have 
occurred without control. 

The problem was to develop a price struc- 
ture which would distribute available supplies 
as equitably as possible between the different 
regions, without causing any wastage of these 
highly perishable products. For peaches, pears 
and plums a system of uniform prices was 
adopted on sales by growers, and a uniform 
level of markups was set for licensed shippers, 
wholesalers’ agents and truckers to be added 
to their cost and transportation charges. In 
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fixing maximum prices for grapes and apples, 
however, zoning systems were adopted to 
differentiate between producing regions. And 
in the case of apples, provision was made for 
monthly price increases from December to 
April to cover storage and shrinkage costs. 

At the end of October, price control was 
extended to a number of fresh vegetables. 
Carrots, cabbage, beets, parsnips and turnips 
were covered by an order issued’ on October 30, 
which set maximum prices to growers and 
wholesale and retail markups. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables—The rise in 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables which 
took place before ceilings were imposed repre- 
sented an increase in costs to processors and 
canners. Rather than allow prices of canned 
fruits and vegetables to increase to the con- 
sumer, the Board arranged for subsidy to be 
paid. In addition to continuing the subsidy 
paid last year on certain canned fruits, a new 
subsidy was announced to be paid to growers 
through the processors on purchases of 
peaches, pears and plums for canning and 
preserving. The subsidy paid last year on 
certain canned vegetables is also to be con- 
tinued, but higher rates were arranged for 
tomatoes and tomato juice to encourage 
increased production. 


Preserves—After being in short supply for 
some time, preserves were added to the list 
of rationed commodities early in September. 
The main factor responsible for the small 
pack of jams was the shortage of fruits, and 
this led to an increase in demand for alterna- 
tives, such as honey, threatening serious mal- 
distribution throughout the preserves field. 


The method of “alternative rations’ was 
used in view of the large number of alterna- 
tives serving roughly the same purpose. This 
method was first used in the case of tea and 
coffee and later applied to meat rationing. 
Two “D” coupons in the consumer’s ration 
book were to become valid every four weeks, 
and the alternative values for one coupon 
were as follows: one-half pound of jam, jelly 
or marmalade, fountain fruits, apple butter, 
maple butter, honey butter, honey, maple 
Sugar, or sugar, or ten fluid ounces of canned 
fruit, molasses, or maple syrup, or one pound 
of corn syrup, cane syrup or blended table 
syrup. 

After a month’s experience with the ration- 
ing, adjustments in coupon values were made. 
It was found that in certain areas stocks of 
honey and molasses were accumulating on 
dealers’ shelves and the amounts obtainable 
per coupon were doubled so as to enable more 
of these commodities to be consumed in the 
areas where demand was normally substantial. 
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The ration of syrups was raised in order to 
bring the amounts into line with container 
slzes now in use. 

Improved shipping conditions made it 
possible to increase the tea and coffee ration 
in September. While coupon values were not 
changed, the increase was effected by having 
two coupons become valid every three weeks 
instead of every four, as formerly. 


Meats—Many of the pricing orders issued 
by the Board have the purpose of simplifying 
the price structure and of facilitating the 
observance and enforcement of ceiling prices. 
This becomes particularly necessary when, as 
in the case of meat, there is a substantial 
increase in demand for a limited or declining 
supply, leading to considerable pressure on a 
complicated and varied price structure. The 
most usual method of strengthening the price 
structure is to substitute standard prices for 
individual basic period ceiling prices. 

In September the retail beef price structure 
was revised and standardized, and extended to 
all areas. Before this a system of standard 
retail cuts and prices had been in force in a 
number of cities, while in other areas, retail 
prices were determined by adding the re- 
tailer’s basic period markup to the standard 
wholesale prices. Under these systems there 
was no assurance that retail prices would fall 
in line with wholesale prices if the latter 
fell below the maximum. The purpose of the 
new system is to ensure that in the event of 
any decline in wholesale beef prices the 
benefit would be passed on to the consumers. 
Under this system, retailers’ prices are to 
vary weekly according to the actual weighted 
average carcass cost of beef of the same 
quality bought by him in the previous week. 

A system of standardized retail cuts of 
lamb and standard retail lamb prices was 
introduced in October and it is intended to 
extend this system to veal and pork. 


Clothing 


An interesting new development in price 
control in the clothing field was introduced 
during the quarter—that of labelling. In the 
industry producing women’s, misses’ and 
juniors’ suits, coats and sport jackets, the 
manufacturer is required to label each gar- 
ment showing his name or Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board licence number, or his 
registered trade mark for the garment, and 
also the style number and size of the garment. 
The labelling requirements were adopted 
because of the multitude of different fabrics 
used and the lack of uniformity in styles and 
price ranges. By providing an effective means 
of identification at the retail level, the label- 
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ling system will give further protection to the 
consumer, 

The method of pricing in this field of 
clothing, which was established last December, 
provided that no garment could be sold by 
the manufacturer until particulars of its style, 
material, cost and proposed’ selling price had 
been submitted to the Administrator for 
approval. Under new regulations, which 
strengthened the Administrator’s control over 
prices, a manufacturer, before selling any 
garment, is to submit to the Administrator a 
cost sheet, as well as a sample of the cloth 
used in producing the garment and a sample 
of the cloth used in manufacturing a similar 
garment in the corresponding season of 1942. 
The Administrator will then issue a written 
authorization stating the maximum price at 
which the article may be sold. 

Simplification measures in the textile indus- 
try have been dictated mainly by the changing 
import situation and the shortage of labour 
in the spinning and weaving trades. Simpli- 
fication orders during the quarter affecting 
sheets and pillow cases, towels and bathmats 
were necessitated by the shortage of cotton 
textiles and heavy wartime demands on the 
industry. The methods used in simplification 
were the elimination of “frills’ and style 
freezing. 

Some restrictions were relaxed during the 
quarter owing to improved supplies and 
reduced demands of the armed services. With 
an improvement in the civilian supply of 
woollen textiles, the Board was able to relax 
some of the restrictions pertaining to trousers 
and suits. The prohibition of cuffs on trousers 
and ladies’ slacks and the ban on two-pant 
suits were removed. Restrictions on the 
length of trousers were lifted and vests were 
permitted for boys’ suits. 


Rentals 


“Deficiency Areas’ —The shifts in popula- 
tion occasioned. by the war have made it 
necessary for the Board not only to be con- 
cerned with the control of rents and evictions, 
but also to take active steps to increase the 
available amount of housing accommodation 
in “deficiency areas”. While the situation in 


places like Halifax and Ottawa has long been | 


critical, in Toronto and on the West Coast 
the shortage has become increasingly acute in 
recent months. In all these areas, except 
Halifax, there are housing registries, operated 
by the Consumer Branch of the Board in 
co-operation with other local organizations, 
which attempt to make the fullest possible 
use of available accommodation. 
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Toronto—In Toronto measures to alleviate 
the housing shortage were worked out by the 
Real Property Administration in co-operation 
with the Municipal Council. Owners of 
housing accommodation that has been vacant 
for three months are required to register with 
the local Housing Registry. The Adminis- 
trator is empowered to require landlords to 
let this accommodation on a monthly basis. 
In cases where owners of housing accommoda- 
tion wish to subdivide it but are obstructed 
by by-laws, the Special Committee on Resid- 
ence Conversion (appointed by the City 
Council) and the Administrator have agreed 
that the obstructing by-law should be rendered 
inoperative by an Administrator’s Order. 

West Coast—The expansion of industrial 
and military activity on the West Coast has 
considerably increased the pressure on housing 
accommodation and eating places in Van- 
couver. ‘The shortage of eating places (in 
relation to the greatly increased population) 
was increased by the tendency of boarding 
houses to go out of business. The rates of 
boarding houses in operation on the basic date 
October 11, 1941, were frozen at the levels 
then in force and in view of the higher cost 


of food and its preparation many of these 


establishments were unable to continue to 
provide meals. On the other hand, those 
boarding houses that came into operation 
later were able to establish higher rates from 
the start. . 

To remedy the situation new regulations 
were established for rooming accommodation 
let at a rate per person in Vancouver and 
North Vancouver. The regulations freeze 
“Der person” rates at the level of July 1, 
1943. However, a landlord may apply to the 
local Examiner for an increase In maximum 
rates, if his rate per person “is lower than the 
rate per person generally prevailing for similar 
occupancy of similar accommodation in the 
neighbourhood”. In this way landlords in 
operation on October 11, 1941, will be able to 
raise their rates to the level of those estab- 
lished later, and it is expected that this will 
enable them to continue to provide meals. 

Housing and Rooming Accommodation— 
Regulations governing housing and rooming 
accommodation, commercial accommodation 
and hotel accommodation were revised and 
published as three separate orders which came 
into effect on October 1. The order dealing 
with “Housing” and “Shared” accommodation 
revised the administrative machinery, the 
regulations governing changes in maximum 
rentals, and the conditions respecting the 
termination of leases. 

The administration of the regulations is put 
into the hands of Rental Appraisers, appointed 
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for different areas who replace the former 
Rentals Committees. The machinery for 
appeals was decentralized, the single Adminis- 
trator of Rental Appeals being replaced by a 
number of regional Courts of Rental Appeals 
whose decisions are not subject to appeal to 
any higher authority. 

Among the changes in the regulations gov- 
erning the variation of maximum rentals for 
housing accommodation were provisions de- 
signed to ensure that rentals varied in accord- 
ance with the services provided. Some changes 
were made in the grounds on which an increase 
in the maximum rental could be sought. 
Regulations governing’ the termination of 
leases were simplified in the new order, and 
adjustments were made to reduce inconveni- 
ence caused to both landlords and tenants. 
The same order also regulates maximum rentals 
for rooming accommodation though no provi- 
sions are made regarding the termination of 
leases, which remains subject to provincial law. 


Commercial Accommodation.—Revised regu- 
lations for commercial accommodation were 
contained in a separate order. Previous regu- 
lations had protected tenants from eviction in 
the same way as tenants of housing accom- 
modation. The new order omitted all regu- 
lations governing the termination of leases 
so that they are governed only by, provincial 
law. While special protection had to be given 
to tenants of housing accommodation, owing 
to acute shortage, the supply of commercial 
accommodation is not in such a critical 
condition. 


Hotel Accommodation.—In the case of hotel 
rates no provision had been made for the set- 
ting of maximum rates for accommodation 
coming into operation after the basic date 
(October 11, 1941). This omission was cor- 
rected in the revised regulations which required 
all hotels, including those for which maximum 
rates had not been fixed, to file their current 
rate schedules with the Administration. Pro- 
vision was made for the setting of maximum 
rates for any new accommodation by a Hotel 
Rates Committee appointed by the Board. 


Lumber and Wood Products 


The pricing problems in the field of lumber 
and wood products (including paper products) 
reflect the continued upward pressure on prices, 
typical of an economy so largely geared to 
war. Most of the pressures take the form of 
rising costs, and these have arisen from short- 
age of labour, greater labour turnover, dilu- 
tion of labour skills, the use of substitute 
materials, reduction in the volume of output, 
and uneven flow of supplies. 
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In adhering vigorously to the ceiling policy, 
the Board makes every effort to see that in- 
creases in costs are absorbed before they reach 
the retail level. In many cases it has been 
possible to reduce costs by simplification 
measures and elimination of frills and unneces- 
sary services. (Simplification measures also 
serve the purpose of conserving the use of 
critical materials and labour. For an example, 
see “Paper Products” below.) Where such 
measures become inadequate to absorb or off- 
set the “squeeze” and where continued supply 
of the goods in question has been regarded as 
necessary, carefully controlled subsidies have 
sometimes been paid. In some circumstances 
the alternative method of permitting price in- 
creases has been used, though its application 
has been strictly limited and confined mainly 
to articles which are purchased only at long 
intervals or which are of negligible significance 
in the consumers’ budget. 

‘Rising costs of lumbering and pulpwood. pro- 
duction have increased pressure on the prices 
of wood and paper products. In some in- 
stances the Board has introduced subsidies, but 
precautions have been taken to ensure that, 
generally speaking, subsidies are paid only on 
essential goods and essential uses of goods. 
In the past quarter increased costs of news- 
print made necessary the payment of sub- 
sidies on scribblers and counter cheque books, 
while higher lumber costs were reflected in 
subsidies on apple barrels and other wooden 
containers. In addition, the existing subsidy 
arrangements on lumber have been revised so 
as to restrict payment of subsidy to essential 
civilian consumers’ supplies. 


Lumber—In paying subsidies to offset rising 
costs in the lumber industry, the Board has 
been faced with difficulties arising from the 
fact that lumber has a large number of differ- 
ent uses, only some of which are eligible for 
subsidy under the Board’s policy. 

In order to obtain necessary production of 
softwood lumber in the face of increased costs, 
increases in the prices paid to primary pro- 
ducers have from time to time been authorized 
by the Timber Controller. ‘These increased 
prices were formerly offset before reaching the 
consumer’s level by subsidies such as those 
paid to retailers on spruce and other softwood 
lumber produced in northern B.C., the south- 
ern interior region of B.C., and the Prairie 
area, as well as those paid producers of soft- 
wood lumber, lath.and shingles in the B.C. 
Coastal area. Under such arrangements how- 
ever, the end use of the lumber on which sub- 
sidy was claimed could not readily be estab- 
lished. A large proportion of total sales are 
for defence purposes which do not require 
subsidy, or to industrial users whom the Tim- 
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ber Controller considers able to absorb the 
increased costs. To ensure that no subsidy is 
paid on such sales, the Controller cancelled 
subsidies at the producers’ and retailers’ levels 
effective August 16, and authorized correspond- 
ing price increases. These were permitted to 
be reflected in retail prices on and after Sep- 
tember 1. For certain other users, however, 
a new arrangement was put into effect where- 
by a subsidy is payable in the form of a 
dealer’s discount on consumers’ purchases of 
softwood lumber, lath, posts and shingles. The 
present discount rate of 10 per cent on the 
invoice value of lumber sold is to be adjusted 
from time to time by the Timber Controller. 
Subsidy is limited to purchases by persons 
signing a certificate of essentiality, and is 
restricted to such users as farmers, fishermen, 
trappers, fruit and vegetable growers and other 
persons requiring lumber for the pursuit of 
their personal trades, or civilians generally for 
maintenance and repair purposes. Sales to 
industrial users and contractors, and lumber 
for building or improving dwellings are not 
eligible for subsidy. . 

Wooden Containers—In the production of 
fruit containers and similar woodenware, sub- 
sidies were necessary. In Ontario and Quebec 
the ceiling price of apple barrels on sales to 
growers will be held at last year’s level by 
means of a subsidy payable at the rate of 
15 cents per barrel, with corresponding rates 
on staves, hoops and heading. Subsidy will 
be paid to the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing 
Board and the New Brunswick Fruit .Market- 
ing Board to the extent that the cost of apple 
barrels purchased in 1943 exceeds the cost in 
1942, but will be limited to 15 cents per barrel. 
Manufacturers of tight cooperage (barrels, 
kegs and kits) will be enabled to sell at the 
Same price as last year, as a result of a sub- 
sidy equal to the excess of costs of production 
after January, 1943, over costs of production 
in February, 1942. This subsidy is subject to 
profit control. A further subsidy announced in 
the quarter is’ payable on milk kegs and 
powdered milk barrels. 

Paper Products (Subsidies)—As in the case 
of lumber, pulpwood costs have increased 
owing to the critical shortage of labour in the 
industry. In addition, curtailed production, 
owing to shortage of pulpwood, has raised 
overhead costs of newsprint production. In 
consequence the maximum price of newsprint 
was raised by $4 per ton in September. The 
increase is not sufficient to offset the total in- 
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crease in costs since March, 1943, when news- 
print prices were last fixed. At that time the 
maximum price was increased by $4 per ton 
over the basic period level. 


Owing to these increases in newsprint prices, 
manufacturers of certain paper products have 
not been able to continue production for sale 
under their ceilings, and subsidies have been 
arranged. Newsprint mills are paid a subsidy 
on sales to manufacturers of scribblers and 
counter cheque books, and are required to 
reduce their prices to these customers by the 
amount of the subsidy. On newsprint for 
scribblers the rate of subsidy is $8 per ton, 
the total increase in price over the basic 
period, but manufacture of counter cheque 
books will be subject to a squeeze of $4 per 
ton. 


In the newsprint field further restriction of 
the consumption of newsprint was achieved 
by extending the system of quota rationing to 
publications other than newspapers and maga- 
zines. The order, issued in July, applies to 
publications having the style or format of a 
newspaper or periodical or distributed in the 
same way aS a newspaper or periodical, or 
issued at intervals and containing advertising 
matter. Publications affected by the order 
must have a permit and may be assigned a 
quota by the Administrator in the same way 
as newspapers and periodicals. The main 
factors to be taken into account by the Admin- 
istrator in allocating quotas are: (a) total 
available supply of newsprint paper, (b) 
methods of sale and distribution, (c) use of 
newsprint paper prior to November 1, 1942, 
(d) circulation changes prior to November 1, 
1942, (e) minimum requirements and total 
volume of use, and. (f) potential economies. 


The labour shortage in the pulpwood indus- 
try has affected the supply of all types of 
paper, and necessitated the tightening of 
restrictions on both the manufacture and the 
use of various papers. Inventory control of 
book, writing and specialty papers was tight- 
ened in August, since’a decrease in supplies 
was expected. Considerable revisions were 
made in the specifications set out in previous 
orders for the production of these papers. 
Restrictions in the manufacture of solid fibre- 
board and corrugated paper cartons 
designed to increase production in the face 
of a critical labour shortage. Other simplifi- 


cation orders dealt with beer bottle cartons and 
cake cartons. 


Were" a 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, November, 1943 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 

living index rose one-tenth of a point to 
119-4 (1935-89100) in November, to equal 
its previous war-time peak reached in Septem- 
ber. The increase was due entirely to the 
food index which advanced 0-2 to 1383-1 on 
higher seasonal quotations for eggs and butter, 
and scattered increases for meats. These out- 
weighed small declines in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Other main groups remained un- 
changed between October and November at 
index levels of 111-9 for rentals, 113-3 for fuel 
and lighting, 121-1 for clothing, 118-2 for 
home-furnishings and services and 108-3 for 
miscellaneous items. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table III) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these com- 
modities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 


- from chain stores. 


the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reponted to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chaia 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in tthe rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
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are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
centred around each city average. 

Table II is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows tthe 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on ithe first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 

index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, how 
it is calculated, and the complete list of items 
included in each of the principal groups, food, 
fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, etc., 
with their weights, was published in the 
Lazsour Gazerre for July, 1943, page 1057. 
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The cost-of-living bonus provided for by the 
Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963, 
July 10, 1942, replacing P.C. 8253) must be 
based on ‘the official cost-of-living index as 
adjusted to base 100°0 for August, 1939. For 
each rise of one point in the index the 
amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:— 
(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult 
male employees, and for all other employees 
employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five 
dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their 
basic weekly wage rates for male employees 
under twenty-one years of age and female 
workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, except 
under the regulations of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. The activities of the Board 
in the operation of the price control policy 
the Lasour 


are summarized quarterly in 
GazETtr under the title Price Control in 
Canada. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics composite 
wholesale prices index advanced a further 0-5 
points to 102-4 in November, supported by 
price gains for agricultural and forestry prod- 
ucts. In the vegetable group higher quotations 
for wheat, rye, potatoes, hay, rosin, lemons and 
oranges accounted for an advance of 0-7 to 
94:8 for November, while a nise in animal 
products of 0-1 to 109-7 was influenced by 
increases in steers, hogs, butter, whitefish and 
lower grade eggs. These overbalanced weak- 
ness in eastern lamb and certain other meats, 
notably beef. Higher export prices for eastern 
spruce and hemlock lumber and western cedar 
shingles were reflected in a gain of 1-9 points 
to 115-8 in the composite index for this 
group. Other groups remained unchanged at 
91-9 for fibres, textiles and textile products; 
115-8 for iron and its products; 79:7 for non- 
ferrous metals; 100-5 for non-metallic minerals 
and 100-3 for chemicals and allied products. 

Canadian farm products paralleled the rise 
in general wholesale prices to record an in- 
crease of 0-6 points to 104-2 in November. 
Higher prices for grains, potatoes, onions and 
hay advanced field products 0-5 to 91-3 while 
animal products moved up 0-7 points to 125-7 
on strength in live stock and grade “C” eggs. 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


Prices AS AT THE BEGINNING oF HacH Monto 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Adjusted. |——AAADA AAA pee 
to base Retail 





oss 100-0 for Home Prices 
August, Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
, 1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
? ‘ Services modities 
only)t 
PE 0h HRD Nic Oe SRT Sa Ea ee ER A PRES EPS EEE De 
DOTS ee hoecelepar nite ete eis Rat ei tareushets 79-7 88-3 74:3 76:9 88-0 TORS DOG” WE See 
TOTAMS, Wise do rercdsikvs cievarae lads chal siotattente ota 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 VURC MET Whee x Aes 
MOV hares Re eos oiedara Bisse eh Easl sane Aveta Ga 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 UE ee ra | A ARs pees 
1 e)i TAR Ap ak ets or Se Ae a) 9) WO ces Si 88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 T4082 EA He 
MSP 7 Pete bec Miers orc ketehee es eh on sel a tade! ls 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5/-+e- del He eee 
OSE ec Raters poetecs a ates bie 2 oil tere, seareree eee 118-3 2 = 80-2 92-2 152-3 OL as ill seek cere 
MOU Oe ET DPR Le ateen tel ates, siete baueaee thas 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1- LOUD ies eee 
TODO eke a ak ite ade south ehelle oveiey et] ie pkele tarts tenes ‘150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 11023 \ by <a curvaritiin aes 
TOD 1 RRR bs See ESAS eve aiits sect ty ples ca 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 dB Ds al eames bcp pce sx 
1922 vee © Me Pe ata's tere ce ote] tela stcbetien 121-3 121-9 143-7 122-2 147-0 LIDS) Aly Ai Rae, 
OD Geet eave: cha seats cietouris uci cree he imi 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG sib e Ne ie dalle cee ee 
TOD 7A SSNS oe ss ar altetic ot sxe | ckate cle ate eae 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105" Ty ue i eee 
TOD Os AGS AA so Meta tela ete die ee alan 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-0 T0428) 4) p02)" Shea eee 
TODO Aah bechcorctsrene ates Si siete che retcpareeenenny a 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-00 15 pbeall eee 
POSEY PES eT ees, Neem cilbte whe dak 95-6 92-7 93 -2 102-1 97-1 788 nie Le SEP: aie oes 
TODS Hee SPS, CAM ack his o-sruallicys Ate hs 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6- 95-4 98-7 95-9 
ORG ee eee pee toe isk wele wietdiocs lives seneseme tere 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 - 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOTT ehh ea cs oad ee wae ee. pe 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 ‘| 101-4 100-1 102-0 
PGS SBA ERE oP ee tlleerm ie ae Ne 99 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
PAUIOAIS Ok ah ais d che Matera <telele leis 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September Lowy. i. 60.825. 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October Zi iswihss scone seve 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
NI GC GUD ON. Lye d cceie ais 019 esesers 163-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
MOGAt Sais ds geet onde vast eee 101-5: 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
7 FERORU ET RAV AaE A TARA oh I ag 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
ANTS oleh Saeed De ens 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
HETU Aes AiG hee cere em eae aE 164-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberhleire ce... <vas oe. 196-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
PYtoa Ne ek Se ee as 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
AMUMALV ie sae ceteris cole areas 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
LN DEL De Sto4 SO aSe Senos 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Al SAA 9 el Oui SI ea 411-0 POE 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
(GYcria) oe) a Wey Aen pace ay age 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
WMecoember Dw seca weiss eck 144-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Vier yh ks SLI | ER ee 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
ST UU z 6 te teeta fesg «tokens lepsie 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
EEG IOE UAV vex atta wie stor tiierais = alets 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-3 
NES CCH 2S Rar ee RR Cet eles 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 120-6 
PATEL HEL Y Hotc pepe atavch cise ale (Spe ete soie 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
ike ees BA ai Pe ane tonic 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 120-9 
INO LL). Rae lteehe a deluatone o/s 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 121-8 
RIMES Avene sts le ancle. cual aielajay sre 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
PATIOS GOL sae lane als etal ecasv elt yo 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-5 
September JY Rescrhk. uxt 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-0 
WCEODOEI cwticidas ebuimeve ce 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
INOVENDOOD 2 yereus se os cieme 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 125-0 
PI ECEDADOL IE 7 eee teeials cave le 117-9 118-8 132-8 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-2 125-2 
2h ORES | BE ok ON 117-0 127-2 Diese 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
METI AR are oe ive ei ne eee loin: ¢ 116-2 117-1 ae ye} 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
February 1 116-0 116-9 126-7 ML Log 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
Mar keeBtertede evccere oie Rees 116-3 Ho 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-7 
PA ETM cremre ts cies GN le cise ¢ 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 i bap F/ 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
ANT AR eoh eore Cite ole care eats 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
eunele va ce Mee ein pele Neretetaiet 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
JULY eee tad draseecets 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
EN DUSO Deaf tke sds: 22m bias 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
Sepcembern Mc: sosete wh. eis 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
@Ootoperl sere: Kemecit ct 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Novembertl: 2..,22e.h 2 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for ali adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. tCommodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
NOVEMBER, 1948, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL 
PRICES FOR STAPLE FOODS, NOVEMBER, 1943 


Commodities’ Per 
Beef, sirloin steak........3......... lb. 
Beel-round:- steak... bse 0.05. one cue lb. 
Bee TiO TOABL. 2.) eee: sere s eae ee lb. 
eer sioulder coos by eka ss ces wee ve th lbs 
BPRS ORI BEGWANE 2 h.cv0h.2 vidchis sc man hens lb. 
Wealstorequarter, si e.cn cred. ces see: lb. 
am 1Ge TOASt.!. Wises. veces de beet lb. 
POT EreSM LOIS. She .he 8 oo cigs cs citleters Ib. 
Pork, fresh; shoulder... ....)..4.s-.'- lb. 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced............- lb. 
NEAL DUEOte: yee ies ecules c ence econ lb. 
Shortening, vegetable............... ib. 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh.............- doz 
NDS ds gon a SAL Oy ea a A Aa SA ed qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints...........- lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild............. lb. 
STEAD WHTbC 4. 25.0 Sladek eo meses Seem lt Ueliisy 
Pour rst, STARS. cen aie ic ere tg oF 
olledioats; DULK ceo. crs see Heese lb. 
Gorn flakes, 8'07..2.. 5. es ade BE ee pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............- tin 
Pease ANNE 12 Sie ect sate ean eee tin 
Worm canned, 2Ws.iiceecsecsae toeen tin 
PGA ST CLV cbs stich cee mo hehehe aha lb. 
OTR ON Se Siostoe ROT hela tote Seale lb. 
PE OCELOCS Te eae oekee Hts he eeen 151b 
PTIIERs TMSCIUINE,» silos, csv epelcus ace bo lb. 
Raisins; seedless: foes. ed ones lb. 
Oranges, medium size..............- doz. 
Lemons, medium size..............- doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z.............- jar 
OaGheS} 520 OZse go ictiash os sieterose se es tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z........... jar 
Ore SV IUD, O5 LOS te ics teachers, o + he ci jar 
Susan oTanwlated.ae.t ice. ose cece lb. 
SUP ARE CllOWit Mitta ccihs saree sceuevare» © lb. 
Otte Ore meee ee Ne erat hie shollese inl gsya's Ib. 
Mex aplacic; + Di aun ec eee rate ee eels pkg 


Dec. | April July Oct. | Jan. | April 
1943 


————— | | S| | | | S| TS TL NT LT | NN 


1941 


1942 


1942 


1942 


142-0 
148-3 


1943 


COG howe Com mOCNC OOaON 


C0 WWUIHHT SGWOSwWR ADOMHS 


July | Sept 
1943 | 1943 
145-2) 145-5 
157-8} 157-8 
163-5} 170-9 
178-0} 181-1 
184-1] 183-3 
178-1} 181-1 
156-3] 146-1 
138-1} 139-2 
145-9} 146-9 
139-7| 140-3 
162-3} 162-3 
137-5) 137-5 
144-1] 171-7 
95-4) 95-4 
142-1) 141-8 
165-4] 166°3 
106-3} 106-3 
127-3} 127-3 
114-0) 114-0 
101-1} 101-1 
132-1) 131-1 
120-8} 121-7 
132-7] 134-5 
129-4} 129-4 
144-9) 153-1 
166-5| 158-2 
127-2] 125-4 
107-3) 111-3 
143-3} 145-7 
136-9] 146-2 
115-1)*115-1 
109-6|*109-6 
130-3) 1380-3 
155-0) 154-7 
132-3] 132-3 
133-3] 133-3 
130-8} 180-8 
131-6} 131-6 


*115-1 
*109-6 
131-1 
154-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-1 
131-6 


Price 


Nov. | Nov. 


1943 


1943 


ww oo 


rok pak pe 


* 


He me DO rt PR Re bet et 
Oe WOODED ASAP AY OTAROTM BARS 
NO NOWWOW MWRRID GeEROWW HWUSYW 


CO 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November 1948 prices. 


t Nominal price. 
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TABLE III-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


g a 
Beef Pork te 3 2 ae 
ee Te els ‘Bola 
* 3 q Q 36 a |9 S 
* oO =| & 8 N =a =| 9) 
g c 5 RS Dlo M\- © > fon} — 
‘ Ae! ~ oar a od 5 aad Pic, 
. fee ’, Q 3 5 Rae} SIP E\ 5 g ‘ 5 
LOCALITY Eee eet nd & |° a Hs ee ie MH Be a le 
q (8 |g8l¢ 3 lw l@ [2 [2sledisaigc) #18 |é [a 
Ie oa siites Se Ge i, feed Ai SHES = a =| Sp Sie WB eo 
@ 0/70) Sc |G] t5| S$.6|—51 2.6 h.O|.0| ao BO mal Gl 21 go ee 
Selec Maleclecleslesleciaslecicels cletleclecleslss 
S Ol] O|S OE CIS BIg O/e SIS 5] S:410 0/5 | Bul O18 5/5 O18 5 
Hels alecleals alesis sis ais aioa Reals ealaomals als ales 
Mm | |e IQ jm > IA ie |I& IQ J ja | la |Q JO |a 


in 7 lb. bag 


Flour, first grade, 
per Ib. 


Rolled oats, bulk, 


per lb. 


Corn flakes, 


8 oz. package 


a cr fee ff J ff J | ff | | ff ee 


cts.|cts. |cts. | cts.|cts. Icts. |cts. |cts. |cta. |cts. |cts. |cts .| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. | cts. 
1—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..... 42.-6137-2139-8|30-6/24-6]..../37-0136-8}....|44-7)19-2/20-0155-1) 9-0)40-2134-2) 7-3 
Nova Scotia— 


Dam TIAN AX As jsp 3 s adic oh oak 40-8]37-4/39-2/30-6/24-0]... .|87-0]34-9]28-9/44-6}19-4/20-0/58-5)10-5/44-1135-4! 8-0 
3—New Glasgow......... _ ,|42+6/88-6)37-1/31-2)24-7]... ./37-2)38-0)30-4/46-9)20-0)20-0/57-2/10-0)43-1/37-0) 7-3 
4—-Sydney....0..-e00ee seh, 45-4/40-0}....{81-0/24-0]....].... 38-3|32-7)45-0}18-8]19-9]57-7|11-5)42-8137-0} 7-3 
B——Truroscils sense etek ta _ |42-7137-6]37-8)30-3)21-4). ...137-0)36-5]29-1]44-9]20-3)20-7/58-1/10-0/42-8]36-0} 6-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 41-5)37-5|45-2/29-4/20-7/29-7|36- 6/37 -3}31-3/46-3]19-4)19-7|56-4/10-0]41-8/35-3] 7-3 
7—Moncton.,............. _ _[42-1]387-7]40-8)29-7}21-7|. .. ./36-7/36-0)30-1]47-4]19-4/20-1156-7/10-0)42-3134-7] 8-0 
8—Saint John............ _ {42-1189 -0]88-8)30-8]23 7131-0137 - 2/39 -1/31-0)44-6]19-3]19-7158-3]11-0)42-1135-5} 7-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi...........,. 38-7|39-3137-0)27-7/21-8)....J.... 31-7/30-5/48-3}20-0)20-7/54-4| 9-0/38-7]....| 6-7 
10—Hull...... Saha ae ask et 39-1/36-0/38-2)27-2)21-4/31-3]38-3/33-0]28-0)46-1]18-0)19-1/54-7110-0/38-0132-8} 5-3 
11—Montreal.............., .|89°9/37-4/43 -8}27-0}21-9|26-4/36-7|33 -4/26-9]45-8]18-8]19-3/58-5110-5|38-6/33-8! 6-0 
12—Quebec................. 37-9}34-4/35- 8125 -7/18-7|32-4/35-5/32-5}28-5]42-1]19-0/19-5/55-2/10-0/38-5/34-5) 5-5 
183—St. Hyacinthe.......... 34-3/34-4)/34-9126-3]21-8/31-7/35-5|28-3/25-2/46-8]18-0/19-4154-6] 8-0138-2/31-7| 5-3 
14—St. Johns............... 39-°7)36-7/37-3/27-7|19-0/34-3]37-3]36-5/27-4/45-8]19-2/19-7/53-2! 9-0138-3/33-0] 5-3 
18—Sherbrooke............. 41-9/39-3]38-5129-3121-8/33-3136-4133-2/25-9]/38-8118-6119-6/54-3] 9-0137-6134-31 5-3 
1G—Sorel): sseviewcks thes eee 37-7/86-2/32-6]24-6]18-4]... .]35-0/32-4/24-6/45-3]18-7]19-7]....] 9-0/38-3/31-0] 5-3 
17—Thetford Mines.......,. 84-1185-6)27-7/24-7)18-O}....4.... 25+1)23-9137-6]18-9]19-5|53-2] 8-0/38-0]....] 47 
18—Three Rivers........... 39-2|35-5|37-1125-7|20-5|... .131-5|28-8]26-2146-2/18-5119-6155-8| 9-0137-8/33-31 6-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 39-4136 -6/40-0)28- 723 -6]30-5/36-6/36-0129-5146-9]18-8]19-1/53-6]10-0139-1133-8] 6-7 
20—Brantford............... 40-8|37-3]41-5)/29-3)21-2/32-0136-0)37-6]28-7146-2/18-4]19-3/55-3|10-0139-1135-8] 6-7 
21—Brockville.............. 41-0)37-4)45-5)30-7/22-1). .. .136-0/35-0]28-7|46-7]19-1/19-5155-1|10-0/38-11....| 6:3 
22—Chatham,........0.5.%% 40-0|37-4/41-1/29-6/21-4)32-0/37-0/37-9/33-1146-3118-3]19-4152-1/10-0/38-1]....| 5-3 
23—Cormwall............... 40-1/37-1)42-3)/28-1/20-2). .. .136-2}36-3127-1145-1/19-0]19-4]55-3]10-0/39-0132-41 6-0 
24—Fort William........... 40-4/36-9/39-9)/29-0/23-0). .. .|35-0]36-7/29-9145-6]18-2]19-1/56-2/11-0/39-1/33-7] 6-0 
25—Galt....................|89°7|36°8/41-7|29-6124-7]... .136-0/37°7/28-7146-1]18-6]19-3 54-7 10-0}89-1/37-9| 6-7 
26—Guelphive.ainins. satceee ae 39-7 376 36-5)80-3/25-6130-0)37 -0/38-9130-0/46-3]18-1]19-3/55-1]10-0/39-2]....1 6-0 
27—Hamilton............... 40-3}37-5)42-6)29-8)25-2/31-6/37-4/39-2131-0146-4118-6]19-1/56-0/11-0/39-8]....| 6-0 
28—Kingston............... 40-7136-4/40-0)28-7/20-0)... .|36-3}36-9]28-6]45-4119-0/13-9/55-9]10-0/39-2/35-0] 6-0 
29—Kitchener.............. 39-9)37-4/40-0/29-1/24-5/29-5/37-0/37-9]28-6)46-0/18-5119-6151-6|10-0139-3/35-5| 6-3 
80—London............-.... 40-5/37-3)41-2)29-5/23-4)29-6)35-9)37-4/28-2/45-0}18-6]19-2/55-2110-0138-9133-0] 6-0 
31—Niagara Falls........... 40-3/36-5143 -3/29-4/21-9]....135-8)37-7/29-1/44-1/18-9]19-7155-5|10-5139-6134-0] 6-0 
82—North Bay............. 40-8|37-7|44-0/30-7/24-3]... .136-0/39-4/33-5/46-7/18-6]19-5158-0111-0139-3]....] 6-7 
88—Oshawa.........seese0e- 40-0/37-2/43 -3!29-6/24-6)/33-0/36-4/38-4/29-0146-1119-3]19-5/56-7|10-0/39-6|....| 6-0 
84—Ottawa..... 0.0006 oo. {41-0/37-9]48-7130- 1/22 -8132-5/36-7135-6)29-8}48-5/18-4119-1156-7]10-0/39-0133-0) 67 
85—Owen Sound........ +. (89°5136-9/40-0/27-9/23-4)... .139-0/37-0/28-0145-4118-1]19-1/53-6]10-0/39-3]....| 6-0 


86—Peterborough........... 40-3/37-9]41-7/29- 6/23 -2/33-7/35-9138-4)29-9/46-6]18-7]19-1/54-1110-0138-6/36-7| 6-0 


a co oo a os oe 


a 
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COAL AND RENTALS, CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1043 








































tts : aa ee at Sugar Coal 

cern ale Bie eel) ls. Be 

Sk| al 28] 24 218 ke \ealgslesl sl | |e (Ee 

“2 | 8] 208/48 3 3 BSlssle als ulSalaciy e eerie Rent (c) 

§5 | 25| as| 83 A slasleSla3lSalgelsalfelae| |" cls8] 38 | 88 

22) esl eel 22 ge ldalteleslestealesleslzgesiesioal ae | ds 

es|2*| 342° EAS AS AeA aA Aig Als Ag Ais Algae) Ge | oe 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts cts. | cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.) cts.! cts | cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) g 

14-7) 15-0] 15-0] 6-5) 9-2 *6] 14-1]16-3]49-0)73-3]....].... 35:1)49-1] 8-6) 8-1]54-3/87-9]...... 10-62} 24-00-28-00(d)| 1 
14-7| 14-5 7:4 15-0}15-0/48-3|50-5)... .|22-0/385-7/49-21 8-5) 8-2150-3/38-01...... 11-69] 27-50-31-50 2 
aS does 3S. 6:3 15-2]15-7i.... 51:3 38-0}22-0/38-4/49-6] 8-2] 8-2152-9137-9]...... 7°47) 16-00-20-00 3 
Tate aieters [skeet 6:4 14-1]15-0}47-7/60-0)....].... 35:3/49-0) 8-6] 8-4)52-0)37-8]...... 6-12] 18-00-22-00(d)| 4 
OR) ae ore 6 eee 6-7 14-1/15-9/47-0/52-0/41-3/22-0/37-8/49-8) 8-7) 8-5)52-5/38-0)...... 10-47] 26-50-30-50 5 
PEON aay ae ae 6:5 14-5}16-1144-0)53-1/39-5]....138-7/48-6] 8-4) 8-3151-9138-O01...... 11-11} 21-00-25-00(d)] 6 
14-9] 14-8]..... 6-4 15-3)15-0)44-3]53-8]....120-0}..../49-0] 9-0] 8-8]55-2/38-0)...... 11-00} 26-00-30-00(d)| 7 
15-1] 14-8] 15-0} 6-7 14-3]16-2145-5}52-2)38-0]....|36-7 49 -2| 8-4] 8-2149-5138-01. 10... 11-75) 20-50-24-50/(d)| 8 
14-2) 15-5) 15-8] 7-3 16-0)17-6]44-5]....]....]...- 39-3149-5] 8-5] 8-1150-7/39-8) 18-36)......]............-6-- 9 

may fs (SoA RA 7:3 14-2116-0}40-3/42-6]....]....1386°7/45-5) 8-3) 8-0145-0/38-9] 17-09]......| 15-50-19-50 10 
12-8] 13-4 6-4 14-2117-0]44-3/40-7]....].... 34-7/45-01 8-0] 7-9)46-3)39-7) 16-97]...... 23 -00-27-00(d)j11 
14-0] 14-1]..... 6°6 14-9}16-6]44-7|50-1/86-9]....185-5)48-2) 8-1) 7-9142-5139-8! 16-64]...... 26-00-30-00(d )}12 
12-9] 14-5] 15-0) 6:4 13-9}15-7 48-O)....].... 36-5/44-8] 8-0) 7-8)41-2]40-8) 16-07]...... 16-00-20-00(d )\18 
TOU GIS ae ret be ee 6:0 14-7/15-8 Ol Olen eee 37-7{45-8| 8-0) 7-9/40-5/40-0) 15-81]......4............-0-- 14 
13-1) 15-0 6°3 15-3]18-3|40-1]48-5)....].... 39-2/48-4] 8-0} 8-0139-8139-4!] 17-85]...... 20-00-24-00(d )}15 
AS 2 1423) 40 A. 6°8 TSO au Seek AST, oo Sip Ua lets 36°7146-3] 7:9] 7-7)45-8139-4). 0... f......]...-0 08 Se 16 
12-6) 14-3]..... 6:0 15-0/15-7/43-0}50-0)....).... 37°3]47-8] 8-0) 7:51/48:4139-4) 19-38]...... 14-00-18-00(d )}17 
13-6] 14-7]..... 5-8 TOO ice [ances OL Ofer 37-2149-41 8-5] 8-0/47-3/40-6] 16-32]...... 20-00-24-00(d )|18 
DISS si| Ane: 6-2 15+1)15+1/41-3/43-0)....].... 34-6146-3] 8-6] 8-4/44-3/38-9} 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 19 
SIG SOA HS ok an eee 6-1 {13-7143 -3/44-2]....121-2)382-7]46-1] 8-4) 8-3145-9)39-4) 16-00)...... 22 -00-26-00 20 

U3 ed ae 6-3 {14-0}. ...{48-5]....{21+7]85-0/47-0] 8-2] 8-1]41-4]38-2] 16-00]......] 20-00-24-00  |24 
PA OM See tee 5:5 114-6/38-0/41-3]... .122-0182-5/45-1] 8-7} 8-5/40-1/38-2) 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 |22 
5 ted) lege Se a] ie 6-9 .115°3 458i co Attar 36-3 8-21) 8+21/46-0138-6) 16-50}.%....] 23-00-27-00(d)123 
es 14-5].....| 6-3 14-1/18-4144-6]49-5]....]....]36-7/45-0] 8-6] 8-5]41-5138-1] 16-80]......] 25-00-29-00  |24 
oe Mars ae 6:3 15-0/14-0/43-8147-9]....].... 34-9144-3| 8-7| 8-5/43-1/39-5] 16-00]......| 22-00-26-00 25 
13-7] 14-21... 6-2 14-9[42-1143 -3/36-3]21-3/33-2/45-2] 8-6] 8-5/43-3/38-6] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |26 
atl me toys : 6-0 15-4|14-4145-0]44-3135-3121-5/34-9/45-6] 8-2] 8-1/41-2139-3] 15-501...... 26-00-30-00  |27 
Poet eo 6-7 14-0]14-5/38-6/43-1]....].... 34-8/46-6] 8-1] 7-9/43-9138-6 16-00|...... 28-00-32-50 {28 
13°9| 13-81... 6-5] 7-3] 46-7|..... 14.7|....46-1136-7119-7134-4145-4] 8-7] 8-5139-31/39-31 16-00]......{ 26-00-30-50  |29 
13-71 14-3 Gall Fall A7c4| ones 14-3|42-1/43-7/35-3121-3/33-6144-7| 8-6] 8-4144-4]39-3| 16-50)...... 26-50-30-50 {30 
13-01 13-2 7-01 6-6| 48-2)... 14-1]... .41-7134-9]19-3134-1143-0] 8-7] 8-7/44-5/39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00  |3t 

Oe 6-7 14-0]15-7|....|48-7]....]23-3137-8147-7| 9-0] 8-9151-7/39-4] 17-25]......] 23-00-27-00  |32 

aes COA 6-7 113-9]... .|45-8]....[22-0/34-7/44-6| 8-6] 8-4/48-4139-3] 16-00]......| 23-00-27-00 33 
och oe i 6-8 15-1|15-1143-8}44-4]....|.... 36-8146-5| 8-3] 8-1/43-6|38-9] 16-75]...... 31-00-35-00 [34 
Fo en 6-4 13-6|13-9|43-4]44-4] ...|.... 33-3145-0] 8-5] 8-4/48-7/38-9] 16-50]... 16-00-20-00 135 
051 ee ee 6-3} 7-5] 45-1)..... 14-0]... .]44-0]....]22-7/35-2/45-2] 8-5] 8-5144-7/38-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 |36 
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TABLE III—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk 


Flour, first grade, 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


Beef : Pork i s : Z g 
le eel. | fe (2 |. 2 Bel Sees) 2 fe 
safaclesicebe ste ee aol /5a) cle eel 
= Si2 Bhosle 318 Sle 2/8 8/8 2/2 S SSE S18 S| 85/4 S/S 8/8 8/8 8 
Qe Ree eee A ie ee i Oo A ee 
Ontario—Con. cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. | cts.) cts, | cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts,| cts.| cts, 
$7—Port, Arthurs, oi s2 sane. 40-0137+6|37-8127-8|23-1129-5|37-5|35-8]28-6)49-3]17-9)19-0156-3)11-0139.0/384-2] 6-3 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-3)37-3/43-5/29-7|/22-8]... .|36-0}/40-0/29-9/46-2)18-6/19-1/55-0)10-5/39.5/36-0) 6-0 
39—St. Thomas.........:... 40-2|36-8]42-4/29-9]24-7/30-2/36-6/38-7/30-4/46-6}18-9/19-5]55-1/10-0/39.7]....] 6-0 
4O— Sarnia vest cee 39-8137-3/42-1 29-5 22-6133 -3135-8]37-0131-6/46-1/18-9]19-6/55-9)10-0/39.8132-0] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9137-5|38-7|29-3124-0)... .|37-2)38-71381-3 43-8 18-3}19-3]55-2}11-0/38.5134-7| 6°7 
42—Stratford........<....2<:; 38-6136-7/40-6/29-5128-5)....)..-. 37-0}... . |45-9]18-8120-4)52=4110-0/39.5]....] 5-3 
43-—Sud bury. se ie ee 40-8137-9/40-3|28-8]22-7)29-0/35-5/37-1/29-9/44-0)18-9)19-4/57-6)11-0/38.5}34-2] 6-7 
44—Timmins............... 39-4/36-1/40-6]29-0/23-1]29-6/36-3)38-4130-6144-7)19-4/19-5}59-3/12-0/38.5/84-3) 6-7 
45—Torontoy in ite 40-4}37-0)43 -3/29-8}24-0/32-6/36-1/38-2)26-8148-1)18-3}19-1)57-2/11-0)39.4/37-0) 6-7 
46—-Welland 2) 200 02 ay 40-0)36-4)42-0129-3/28-3)....].... 37-0/28-6)43-5}18-0)19-3]54-0)11-0/39-3)35-0] 6-7 
47—Windsor..........ese0-. 40-0)37-4}41-5}29-6)25-1]... ./37-0/38-1)30-8)45-1/18-6]19-2/56-0)11-0/39-.0|85-8] 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............. 40-0)87-2)39-3)28-5/23-3]. ...}85-2)38-0)27-5144-3/18-5)18-9)53-0)10-0/38-5/34-5) 6-0 
Maniteba— 
40 Brandon ?.. 6. fe. o.ke ee 38-8/34-3)/39-8/27-5121-0). .. .}34-0)385-2126-8]45-4]17-4/21-3/54-0)10-0/37-2135-0) 7-1 
50—Winnipeg................ 38-5]34-4/84-4127-1)24-2/28-8134-1135-8}30-6/46-8]17-4]19-6154-2] 9-0137-0/34-0} 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 39-2184 -3/37-2}28-0)20-5). .. ./83-8134-0/27-3/45-0116-4/20-7150-3)11-0/36-3]....] 7-2 
52S PPINCO VAL DOre wat ae telco tid eterenen Mirena etree Petal fis'acee Te Ss ue oven eee 34-8}17-1/20-3)....|10-0/37-9]83-3] 6-0 
§3-“Rewina (ii: cS 38-7|34-4137-6]26-5)23 -6125-4|32-5/32-6124-8/43-1116-6]21-6|54-0]10-0/36-4]....| 6-8 
54—-Saskatoon.............. 38+ 2/34-5)38-3)27-5120-1/29-0)32-6134-5/27-2/44-9)16-4/20-1]51-3/10-0136-3)....} 7-2 
Alberta— 
65 Calgary. act. sitibas ice 39-9/35-9/42-2)28-3)24-7) 28-0133 -0135-7131-0147-7/17-0]20-1154-5]10-0/38-1]....] 7-2 
56—Drumbheller............. 37-3134-0/84-3]26-3]22-5)....).... 36-0}... .}44-9]17-6]21-7151-7/10-0/38-9]....| 8-0 
§7—Edmonton.............. 38-7138 -8)36-6]25-1)21-9)29-0/32-6135-0)27-0/46-2117-3)20-3]52-0}10-0/37-5/34-3] 7-2 
58—Lethbridge............. 39-7185 7/37 +3129 -5)21-4)29 -0)33-0)35-0/25-7/45-0)16-9/21-3]52-6]10-0/38-0}....] 8-0 
British Columbia— 
sot bNeaniaiey, |. nie ede fein iets 42-3/38-8/44-9)30-8/26-0). .. .136-0/89-7/83-5/51-3/19-1/20-6/54-6]12-0/43-1]....] 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 41-5/37-1/44-3)29-3/24-5/33 -1/35-9137-7|29-7/47-2|18-8|20-1/55-1110-0140-6/33-7] 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42-0/37-2)/43 -0/27-5)23- 734-2135 -0/40-7180-7150-4]19-4/21-3/58-1]15-0/43-0]... .|10-0 
62S Sera ns ie? Babee ec 42-8/39-2/41-3/30-6/27-5/32-0/36-7/39-7/31-4149-0/18-2/22-5|56-8]13-0/39-9133-3] 9-0 
63—Vancouver.............. 42-9138 7/42 -3/29-6/26-2)30-5/35-0/36+7/29-7/49-0)17-9/19-3]55-0)10-0/40-4/37-0} 9-6 
64—Victoria.......ceeececee 43 -2/38-9/44-9/30-1/26-6/34-3/36-5/37-6/29-7/48-3]18-9}20-6156-0}11-0/41-6]....| 9-0 





(a) Ontario and East, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and West, 4 pound tin. 
(b) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 











1943] PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 1767 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1943.—Con. 
Canned Sugar Coal 
Vegetables < 3 a4 ie i . — .|l-— 
is Ss [2 a |a > a) q 

$2 sritnagilbve Wilecet aoe |e alee latle® 3 ee 

32| 28] 8/82 | 12 6 fete _lestes/e3) a | 2 el |. 

£8 | 28] 88) 8] aS] 88] golge| gol soles) saan) aa/Ss) 8) ose] gS | es 

Bo | 28) £3] 55) 25] 22) 2312 S)28)e5|28)3 2/2 S16 2/5 Bl Beef e8| 22 | 32 
Pee (Oe | Ee ee dO, Ot OL eos ol a ee oe 
cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|.cts.|cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) $ 

13:7 14-Oh2...2 6-6] 6-7] 40-9} 13-4117-9]40-4/51-3]....]....]386-3144-4] 8-5] 8-4141-7/38-2) 16-50]...... 23 -00-27-00 37 
13-3] 15-0 6-7| 7-3] 49-5). .|15-0]43 -5/44-8133-5]19-7131-6/44-3) 8-6] 8-3143-0/39-0] 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 38 
oy Bi dl ae ob ae ame 6-2) 7-5] 48-9]. .|14-6]46-1/46-8]... .]22-3134-6)45-5) 8-6) 8-6143-9/39-7) 16-00]......] 21-00-25-00 39 
Sa Hea hohe eat ee 6-7} 7-2) 48-6]. .|15-6]48-3]46-3]....]....(84-+7/45-6] 8-8! 8-8]43-3139-1] 16-50)......] 23-00-27-50 40 
ee AS ES 6-5] 6-6] 47-8) 13-8]15-6]..../46-7]....]....]85-2/45-8) 8-6] 8-5/40-8/39-6] 17-00]......| 23-00-27-00 Al 
veane 14-5 6:3) 7:6) 47-4). 2. TASB) 44a See 91-3 34-8/47-0] 8-7) 8-7/44-4/38-6] 16-00]......] 21-00-25-00 42 
eras 8 14-7).....] 6-2] 8-2) 48-1]... ..116-5140-1147-9137-0)21-7135-9]47-6] 8-8) 8-5)43-7/39-1) 17-75]... 27-00-31-00 43 
14-8] 14-3] 14-8] 5-9) 7-2) 49-5] 18-9]16-4)..../46-O]....].... 35-6/48-1] 8-9] 8-8]39-3]39-1] 19-50)...... 22-50-26 -00 44 
gt) (i Lay Ie 6-0} 7:2] 45-5) 14-1114-0/44-5/41-4]. .. .]21-5131-9)44-1] 8-2) 8-0144-5138-6} 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 45 
AE eacden (poe Uee | Veo FSh Oey AS Des le Pe Se OSB Ree aT Sea Sk Bid 12D 13+ Ole 1 a pepeeeiee | lee ears enemas ae emma Al 
1266) T4302 02. 5-7] 7-1) 45-6). 114-1 ABO? ORacscn eee 34-0/45-0) 8-2] 8-0/38-6]38-9} 16-00}...... 25-00-29 -00 47 
Be coh ete et 6-1} 7-2] 46-6]. [15-8]... .]45-6]....]....7.... 145-91 8-6] 8-5145-8}39-0] 16-00]......) 22-00 96-00 48 
ras gle lito retin eee 7-1 -2) 33-5] 14-7|15-2]44-3141-9)71-8)....t.... 143-0] 9-1 0/44-5138-2}......} 8-13} 21-00-25-00 49 
15-0) 14-9].. 6-9] 5-4! 33-8) 14-2]15-6/40-3141-9]....122-3]....144-6] 9-1] 8-9]37-6138-1]...... 12-45] 26-00-30-00 50 
“59 apa lasted (Ebene 6-2} 5-3] 36-6). |14-6139-7/46-5]....)....158-0)46-7] 9-3) 9-4/41-7)38-9]......1 9-80} 21-00-25-50 51 
ibe oy ee 7-1} 5-9) 26-8] 15-0)16-4]....|42-6/70-5]....1.... 48-3] 9-9] 9-6)40-0/37-8]...... 10-00} 19-50-23-50 52 
aaa LO*7he 6:6] 6-0] 36-0].....|16-5]39-3/40-1 70-1122-1]....|47-6| 9-2 9-6)42--7137-7]......] 11-00] 27-50-31-50 De 
Ore eee acces |e fore 7-1) 5-41 35-0] 15-1/15-4/45-0/47-0/67-7)24-0)....|46-5) 9-5) 9-5143-2137-8)......] 9-60] 22-00-26-00 54 
ee 14:4|.....| 7-2] 5-7] 43-4] 15-6]16-1]39-9/48-4167-5)21-7|....145-8) 9-0] 9-2/41-5/37-4)......] 7-75] 26-00-30-00 oD 
pc 14-9].....| 7-2] 6-1] 46-9] 14-0]15-7143-4149-0172-7|....|57-0/49-0) 9-5) 9-6)42-5/37-91......)......] 20-00-24-00 56 
eee I 7-21 6-8] 31-8] 13-6]16-6]41-5/38-2166-5)22-5|57-7144-8) 9-2] 9-0/43-2/37-8]......] 4:90} 24-50-28-50 ye 

€ 7-1) 5-31 39-8} 12-8]16-0]....|39-8]66-8]21-2)....)45-0) 9-2) 9-3)45-0)37-5)...... 4-40} 22-00-26-00 58 

Reo Ale ceed Some 8-1] 5-8) 50-1|.....114-7]....|89-7163-7/20-7].... 143-8] 8-7] 8-5)41-6/38-1]......]......]| 17-00-21-00 59 
rN Ga sid Excasayes eaten ste 7.3| 5-51 43-O0].....|14-1]388-4/37-7/63-8}21-4]....|43-4) 7-91 7-8/36-3]38-2]......] 12-00} 20-50-24-50 60 
Ps AW (eae Sat I ae 8-6] 6-4] 56-0] 13-3}15-3]50-0/41-7)/67-0/20-0/58-7)45-0] 8-7] 8-5)44-7139-0)......] 18-00] 20-00-24-00 61 
piled ae et eee 8:5] 4-9] 45-6] 14-4115-6]....147-9]59-3/23-0/58-4/48-9] 8-9] 8-9]39-5)37-9)......) 10-25) 23-00-27-00 62 
OP OE [sales leg (a aae 7-01 5-5| 45-3] 13-1/13-4)48-1/37-9161-6/20-6/55-1/42-6] 8-0) 8-0137-9/37-8)......} 12-00] 23-50-27-50 63 
15-0] 14-9] 15-7] 7-3] 6-3] 45-8] 15-0]14-0/41-5/388-8)64-7/22-0)53-4/42-3] 8-9! 8-4/42-3)38-4]...... 12-25) 21-00-25-00 64 


om 


(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 


cated by these reports. 


(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. 


have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 


Commodities 





*All commodities 


Classified according to chief component ma- 


Me 

Il. 
LE. 
IV. 
Vi 
Vi. 
VII. 
Vill. 


terial— 
Vegetable Products)... saaccstan veenee 
Animals and Their Products........... 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. . 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
Tron and Its, Products yess seen: 
Non-ferrous Metals and Their Products 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products... 
Chemicals and Allied Products 


Classified according to purpose— 
I 


II. 


Consumers) Goods! iin eee as 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 
Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 
Producers: Goods:ieea ses eee eae 
Producers’ Equipment................. 
Producers Materialay) 5.0.3.3 2405.4 
Building and Construction Materials... 
Manufacturers’ Materials 


Classified according to origin— 


10h 
TEE: 
IV. 


ee i ee ee ee 


Farm (Canadian). tek eer anier 
Marine io) Se eich aaa Lis OE age reg 
TOTES E Fs itodcee eRe Leta 
Mineral 


All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 


Com- 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 


567 


BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


64-0)127-4)155-9] 97-3 


58-1)127-9|167-0} 86-2 
70-9)127-1)145-1| 96-0 
58-2)157-1)176-5)101-7 
63-9] 89-1/154-4)106-3 
68-9)156-9)168-4/104-6 
98 4)141-9}135-5] 97-3 
56-8] 82-3)112-2/107-0 
63-4)118-7/141-5}105-4 
62-0}102-7}136-1) 96-9 
61-8}119-0/150-8) 90-2 
62-2) 91-9)126-3)101-4 
67-7|183-3}164-8) 98-8 
55-1) 81-9}108-6}104-1 
69-1)139-0}171-0} 98-2 
67-0|100-7)144-0/108-7 
69-5)148-1]177-3) 95-8 
59-2)134-71176-4) 91-2 
70-1}129-0]146-0) 95-9 
64-1)132-6}160-6] 88-0 
65-9/111-7)114-1) 91-7 
60-1] 89-7)151-3)106-8 
67-9}115-2}134-6)106-4 
63 -8}120-8]154-1) 94-7 
64-8}127-7|156-5)100-4 


Nov.| Nov. 


pa 
SAOODDOOSO 
“INI CO CO COO SION 
He He 00 CO RO NTO 


97-7| 95-7 


96-3) 93-5 


eae 
OOooodooceo 
WIDDOr Ore 


Or bo ELC TON 


Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.} Oct.|Nov. 
1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 


68-9} 80-3} 94-0} 97-1/101-9/102-4 


61-0) 68-5 


80-1} 85-9} 94-1] 94-8 


63-5) 80-8}101-8)106-0/109-6/109-7 
70-9} 79-2) 96-7) 92-0) 91-9} 91-9 
64-4) 85-0] 98-3)102-8)113-9]115-8 
86-1)101-9}112-7}115-3}115-8}115-8 


2) 74-5) 78-2) 79-7) 79-7| 79-7 


86-5} 98-9}100-1)100-5)100-5 
83 -9}103 -6]102-1)100-3}100-3 


80-6} 96-8) 97-3} 97-3] 97-4 
79-0) 96-8}101-8/103-1)103-3 
81-6) 96-8] 94-3) 93-4) 93-4 
75-4) 85-5) 89-5} 98-2) 98-9 
96-5}107-9)110-5)144-2/114-3 
73-0} 83-0) 87-2] 96-4] 97-2 
93 -9)111-2)116-4)123-7/126-1 
69:4] 78-2) 82-2) 91-8) 92-3 


66-8) 79-2) 82-3] 90-1] 90-6 
82-2] 99-0)102-4)102-4/101-9 
64-9) 74-1) 86-3)103-6/104-2 
80-8)106-9)119-01136-0}138-2 
84-7) 98-0)102-3)113-3)115-1 
87-8] 97-5] 98-9} 99-3) 99-3 
72-1) 85:3} 93-5)103-2)103-8 
80-3} 93-3} 92-4) 93-7) 93-8 


{ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 the number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 578. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Union Wages and Hours in Printing Trades 
in the United States 


HF OLLOWING a practice established in 1907, 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour has made 
extensive annual surveys of union wages and 
hours in the printing trades in selected cities. 
Originally the study covered only 39 cities, 
but this number has been increased to the 75 
cities in 40 States and the District of Columbia 
which are included in the current survey 
(Bulletin No. 739). 


Wage Rates 


It is stated in the Bulletin that the average 
union rate per hour for all printing trades in 
the 75 cities covered by the survey was $1:°255 
on June 1, 1942. The average for the book 
and job trades was $1-176 and for the news- 
paper trades $1-408. Almost three-fifths of 
the union members in the printing trades had 
rates between $1.10 and $1.50 per hour—56-6 
per cent in the book and job trades and 62-7 
per cent in newspapers. Over 23 per cent of 
the book and job workers had scales of less 
than $1 per hour in contrast to only three 
per cent in the newspaper trades. 

The index of union rates in the printing 
trades increased 4:3 per cent in the year under 
review, raising the index to 119.00 (1929—100). 
The book and job group raised its index 4-2 
per cent and the newspaper branch 4:3 per 
cent. Over 78 per cent of the quoted scales 
provided for some raises, benefiting more 
than 80 per cent of the members. 


Hours of Work 


Union agreements in the printing trades pro- 
vided an average maximum work week of 38-8 
hours in the cities covered by the survey. In 
the book and job trades the average was 39-4 
hours; the 40-hour week was specified for 86-9 
per cent of the membership. The newspaper 
trades had an average of 37:4 hours; almost 
half of the workers operated on a 374 hour 
basis. Very few changes in hour schedules were 
made during the year ending June 1, 1942. 


The indexes for all trades combined declined 
by one-tenth of one per cent to 87-4 (1929— 
100). The book and job index (89:4) showed 
no change, but the newspaper index was 
reduced by one-tenth of one per cent to 84:2. 
Overtime in the printing trades is practically 
always paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half. 

The study now includes 11 book and job 
occupations and 8 newspaper occupations. It 
is pointed out that the union scale usually 
fixes the minimum wages and the maximum 
hours, and that more experienced and skilled 
workers may earn more than the union rate, 
especially during periods of prosperity. Further, 
as the study covered only contract scales with 
union members and as union strength varies 
from city to city and trade to trade the pre- 
vailing scale for any one occupation in any one 
city, may or may not coincide with the union 
scale. If practically all the workers in a par- 
ticular trade belong to the local union the 
union scale will be equivalent to the prevail- 
ing scale. On the other hand, if the propor- 
tion of craftsmen belonging to the union is 
small, the union scale may not be the actual 
prevailing scale. It is stated too, that scales 
for apprentices, or for strictly supervising fore- 
men or for persons paid unusual rates for 
some personal qualification, are not included 
in the study. 

The following is an abstract from a table 
giving indexes of union hourly wagé rates in 
all printing trades covered by the survey, by 
five-year periods, 1907-1942 (1929=100). 


Year Hourly Wage Rate 
All Book and News- 
Printing Job Paper 
1907 ene at hers) 30-0 39-2 
191 Doce ee 40-7 39-3 46-0 
1917 ccige a ie 44-4 43-2 49-2 
19022 ie ae eae 83°8 85:0 83-5 
LOT heen ee 96-7 97-3 95-9 
1932.32 Sn ee. 101-3 101-4 101-1 
1987 eee 106-8 106-7 107-0 
1942 8 ghia 119-0 118-3 120-1 
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WARTIME WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


1.— Introduction 


HE Department of Labour of the Do- 

minion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation. 
Act. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was 
administered by the Postmaster General, who 
was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour De- 
partment Act, 1909. 


Between 1900 and 1939 


At the outset the chief duties of the Depart- 
ment were: the administration of the Con- 
ciliation Act, designed to aid in the prevention 
or settlement of disputes; the administration 
of a fair-wage policy for the protection of 
workmen employed on Dominion Government 
contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds; the collection of statistical and 
other information on labour matters, and the 
publication of a monthly periodical—the 
Labour Gazette. 


The work of the Department was greatly 
increased in 1907 by the passing of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. At the out- 
break of: the war in 1939 the Department was 
- also administering an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act, the Government Annuities Act of 
1908, the Technical Education Act of 1919, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1931, the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act of 1935, 
the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 as 
amended in 1935 and 1937, and the Dominion 
relief legislation. The Department was also 
responsible for collecting information relating 
to labour conditions in Canada for the use of 
the International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations. 


Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906 


The Conciliation Act, under which the De- 
partment of Labour was created, was consoli- 
dated in 1906 with the Railway Labour 
Disputes Act of 1903. The Act was designed 
to aid in the settlement of labour disputes 
by making available the services of conciliators 
wherever there were differences between em- 
ployers and workpeople which they themselves 
were unable to compose. The Act contemplated 


5 


the active friendly intervention of the De- 
partment in an effort to adjust them. No 
compulsion was to be applied to any party. 
The Department acted only on the request of 
a party to the dispute. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 


This Act was passed after a stoppage of work 
in the Alberta coal fields in 1906 had empha- 
sized the hardship imposed upon the com- 
munity by stoppages in such vital industries. 
It gave full powers of investigation of a dispute 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
composed of three members representatives 
of the employers, the workers and the public. 
A notable feature of the Act was its prohibition 
of a strike or lockout until after the Board has 
submitted its report and recommendations. 
Limited in its application to employers of 10 
or more workmen engaged in the operation 
of mines, railways, shipping, telegraphs and 
other agencies of transport or communication, 
and of gas, electric power and water works, 
the Act is based’ on the principle that indus- 
tries vitally affecting the public interest should 
not be permitted, because of a labour dispute, 
to deprive the community of their products or 
services until an attempt has been made to 
bring the parties together and, failing settle- 
ment, until an inquiry has been made into the 
dispute and the public has been informed con- 
cerning the issues at stake and the recom- 
mendations made to resolve them. 


Combines Investigation Act 


Industrial combines which acted to the 
detriment of the public came within the 
purview of the Department of Labour under a 
Combines Investigation Act passed in 1910. 
This Act was replaced in 1919 by other 
measures aimed to give the Dominion Govern- 
ment power to control prices. This was at a 
time when wartime prices were pressing 
heavily on consumers, but the legislation was 
declared by the Privy Council to be outside 
the powers of the Dominion Parliament in 
time of peace. 





In 1923 a more effective Combines Investiga- 
tion Act was passed and its administration 
entrusted to the Minister of Labour. The 
numerous inquiries by the Registrar and the 
more formal investigations by commissioners 
appointed under this Act, some of them result- 
ing in prosecution and conviction of offenders, 
have undoubtedly had a salutary effect, have 
kept the market open to a healthy competition 
and protected the consumer from unduly high 
prices. 


Employment Offices and Technical Education 


The war years 1914-18 revealed the need 
for inter-provincial clearance of information 
concerning jobs and unemployed workers, for 
more public employment offices than the prov- 
inces had provided, and for increased facilities 
for technical training. The Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918, and the Tech- 
nical Education Act, 1919, were designed to 
meet those needs. The former provided for 
grants to the provinces on a fifty-fifty basis 
for the maintenance of free employment offices, 
for the inter-provincial clearance of labour 
through two centres at Winnipeg and Ottawa, 
and for an information service on the labour 
market by the Dominion. Under the Technical 
Education Act the sum of $10,000,000 was set 
aside for ten years to assist the provinces to 
extend their technical education facilities. As 
some of the provinces did not avail them- 
selves of their share of the fund within the 
ten years, the statute has been re-enacted in 
subsequent years. 


International Labour Organization 


Another outcome of the last war which 
added to the responsibilities and usefulness 
of the Department of Labour, was the Inter- 
national Labour Office established as part of 
the League of Nations by the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. Canada had a seat on the 
Governing Body of the organization until the 
United States joined the I.L.0. in 1935. The 
Minister of Labour occupied this seat during 
those years. Since Germany withdrew from 
the I.L.0, Canada has again been represented 
on the Governing Body. 

Canada’s membership in the I.L.0. has 
been fruitful. Attendance at the annual 
conferences of representatives of government, 
employers and workers, and the publications 
of the I.L.0. have greatly enlarged know- 
ledge of labour problems and made available 
information concerning methods of dealing 
with them in other countries. 


Other Responsibilities 


In 1922 the administration of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act was transferred to the 
Minister of Labour. In 1927 the Old Age 
Pensions Act was passed and added to the 
Minister’s responsibilities, but in 1935 its ad- 
ministration was transferred to the Minister 
of Finance. 


Changes in Fair Wages Policy 


During the thirties, the outstanding labour 
problems in Canada were unemployment and 
the low wages and poor working conditions 
which are likely to obtain in bad times. Such 
conditions were revealed by the Royal Com- 
mission on Price Spreads in 1934-35. One 
result of these revelations was a change in the 
Fair Wages policy in its application to con- 
tracts for government equipment and supplies. 
Previously, such contracts, like contracts for 
public works, contained a clause requiring con- 
tractors to pay wages which were current in 
the district for the sort of work required or, 
where there were no “current” rates, then 
fair and reasonable rates as determined by the 
Minister of Labour. But with the drop in 
wages in the early thirties, “current” wages in 
many manufacturing industries no longer were 
“fair and reasonable”. Accordingly, the 
Government required contractors to pay at 
least 30 cents and 20 cents per hour to men 
and women over 18 years of age working on 
government supplies, and to pay the rates 
fixed by provincial authorities to those under 
18. Above this wage-floor, higher rates were 
determined by the class of work done. 

No change was made in the Fair Wages 
policy in relation to workers on government 
construction jobs except that in 1930 a statute 
replaced the order in council setting out the 
policy. The building trades were well organ- 
ized in trade unions and the Government did 
not intervene in the wage field but continued 
under the statute to require payment on 
government work of “current” rates. In the 
matter of hours on government construction, 
however, the statute of 1980 limited the work- 
ing day to eight hours except when exemption 
was permitted by order in council or, in case 
of emergency, by the Minister. Five years 
later the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act provided also for a 44-hour week for 
public works. 


Industrial Relations 


As business began to expand in the late 
thirties, the desire of workers to organize in 
trade unions and the refusal of some employers 
to recognize the unions in negotiations for 
agreements to cover wages and working condi- 
tions had occasioned many disputes. Several 


provinces, under their legislative power over 
civil rights and hence over contracts of em- 
ployment, had declared it unlawful for an 
employer to dismiss or threaten to dismiss 
workers on account of union membership or 
union activity. 
power was limited, but in 1939 it went as far 
as it could validly go in this field by inserting 
a section in the Criminal Code declaring it ‘to 
be a criminal offence to dismiss or threaten to 
dismiss a worker, or discriminate against him 
in any way solely on the ground of union 
membership or activity. 

In the years immediately before the out- 
break of the Second World War, the Depart- 
ment of Labour was becoming increasingly 
concerned with the problem of collective 
bargaining. From 1936 onward the question 
of union recognition and the resentment over 
dismissals of workers for union activity out- 
weighed all other factors in causing prolonged 
stoppages of work. Intensifying this situation 
was the knowledge on the part of labour that 
many (American employers in the mass- 
production industries, steel, automobiles, farm 
implements, textiles, meat-packing and other 
industries, had accepted collective bargaining 
either voluntarily or under pressure of the 
US. National Labour Relations Act. 


Wages and Standard of Living 


With the start of the depression period in 
1930 wages began to fall and continued to fall 
until an upward movement in hour wage-rates 
beginning in 1934 gradually brought them back 
to the level of 1930, which had been the highest 
since 1901 except in the boom year of 1920 
when the high cost of living had neutralized 
the value of high wages. About the only 
major exception was in the building trades 
where higher rates had prevailed in 1926-1932. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics the real value of average yearly 
earnings in factories in 1939 was almost 10 
points higher than in 1931, while in 1931 it was 
17 points above 1917. .Thus, the increased 
hourly rates plus the greater number of hours 
worked in the manufacturing industries com- 
bined to raise earnings in 1939 considerably 
above the depressed level of the earlier thirties 
and actually to push them to the highest point 
in Canadian history. This statement relates, 
of course, to the general level. There were 
still a number of plants and areas where wages 
had not fully recovered from the low point of 
the depression years. 


Unemployment 

During the depression of the thirties relief 
to the unemployed and aid to the distressed 
agricultural areas was given by way of 
Dominion Government grants to the provinces. 


The Dominion Parliament’s — 


A National Employment Commission was 
appointed in 1936 to study the problem of 
unemployment and make recommendations for 
coping with it. Some recommendations of the 
Commission were acted on while it was still 
sitting; others were given effect to after 
publication of its final report in 1938. 

A Youth Training Program was set up in 
1937 for unemployed persons between 18 and 
30 years of age. The scheme was a co-opera- 
tive one between the Dominion and the 
provinces with certain financial assistance 
where necessary to trainees. The Youth Train- 
ing Act, 1939, gave statutory effect to the 
scheme. 

Considerable slack in the building and 
ancillary trades was taken up by a Home 
Improvement Loans scheme suggested by the 
Commission, and by the operation of the 
National Housing Act of 1938. 

Other recommendations by the National 
Employment Commission acted upon by the 
Government were the construction of highways 
in connection with mines, tourist traffic, etc., 
a farm placement scheme and alternative plans 
to provide winter employment in the primary 
industries for single, homeless men. 


Unemployment Insurance and Employment 


Offices 


One of the National Employment Commis- 
sion’s proposals was for the setting up by the 
Dominion Government of a system of un- 
employment insurance, also for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Dominion-Provincial employment 
service which had been in operation since 1919 
under authority of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act already referred to. 

Employment offices, of course, play a very 
necessary part in any nation-wide system of 
unemployment insurance. So in 1939 the 
Dominion Government embodied the two pro- 
posals in an Unemployment Insurance bill and 
then set about getting an amendment to the 
constitution to give the Canadian Parliament 
authority to pass it. This authority was 
obtained in 1940, and the Unemployment In- 
surance Act was passed without further delay. 

The Act provided for a nationally operated 
and nation-wide Employment Service to take 
the place of the service which had been 
operated by the provinces and assisted by 
grants from the Dominion treasury. It is, 
of course, the business of the Employment 
Service to try and find a suitable job for every 
employable person who applies to it. If such 
a job cannot be found, then the Act provides 
that the unemployed applicant shall become 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits. 
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It should be interjected here that though the 
Employment Service was designed for peace- 
‘time purposes, it becomes of great value in 
wartime. Its local offices distributed through- 
out the country are indispensable in the carry- 
ing out of any manpower policy. The Depart- 
ment of Labour made every effort, therefore, 
to get this service going without undue delay. 
In 1940 there were in Canada only 75 employ- 
ment offices, with staffs totalling about 425, 
operated by the provinces. In March 1942, 
there were 109 employment offices in operation 
with staffs totalling 1,570 persons. Today 
there are local offices at 211 points as well as 
Regional offices in 5 cities across Canada, with 
a total staff of 4,560 men and women all of 
whom have either received or are still receiv- 
ing special training for the work. Much of this 
staff increase has been due to the introduction 
of National Selective Service which will be 
referred to later under the heading of Man- 
power. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act is ad- 
ministered by a Commission of three members, 
one of whom was appointed after consultation 
with organized labour and one after consulta- 
tion with representatives of employers. There 
is also an Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee of from 5 to 7 members, of which 
one member at least must be appointed after 
consultation with organized labour and an 
equal number after consultation with em- 
ployers’ organizations. ‘The Commission is 
under the general control of the Minister of 
Labour. 

Employers and employees contributed to an 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, and _ the 
Dominion government makes a grant of one- 
fifth of these aggregate contributions, and also 
defrays the cost of administration. 

The Act provides for Courts of Referees con- 
sisting of a chairman and one or more mem- 
bers chosen from panels representative of em- 
ployers and the same number of panels rep- 
resentative of insured persons. The Courts are 
empowered to give decisions on all claims for 
benefits referred to them by Insurance Officers 
and appeals by claimants. 

The benefits of unemployment insurance 
apply to all persons who are employed under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship, with 
certain exceptions. These exceptions include 
workers in agriculture and forestry, fishing, 
lumbering and logging, transportation by air 
or water, stevedoring, private domestic service, 
and workers earning more than $2,000 a year. 

On September 1, 1943, this wage “ceiling” 
was removed for persons employed on a week- 
ly, daily, hourly or piece rate basis, and for 
those employed by the month or year it was 


raised to $2,400. An Order in Council in 1942, 
had already adjusted the “ceiling” for persons 
whose earnings have increased’ because ‘of 
war conditions, 

This extension of the coverage of the Act 
emphasises the post-war importance of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund and the ma- 
chinery of the employment offices. For the 
unemployment that is bound to occur in some 
measure in the transition from war to peace 
the operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act will ease and shorten, if not eliminate, the 
out-of-work period for many workers. 


Second World War, 1939 


At the outbreak of the war in 1939 the 
Department of Labour had a staff of 210 per- 
sons in Ottawa and an outside staff of 35. 
The outside staff included conciliation officers 
at Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver whose 
chief responsibility was mediation in labour 
disputes with certain added duties arising out 
of the Fair Wages policy. 


The development of Canada’s war labour 
policy necessitated the setting up of many new 
branches of the Department and of boards 
acting under authority of the Minister of 
Labour. This involved continual additions to 
the staffs with the result that‘ to-day after 
four years of war the Department’s personnel 
numbers more than 7,000 officers and em- 
ployees located in Ottawa and distributed 
throughout the country. 


War Labour Policy 


Three major factors affected the determina- 
tion of a Canadian war labour policy. One 
of these was the division of authority between 
the Dominion and the provinces. Most “pro- 
tective labour legislation,’ as it is called, is 
provincial. Such legislation includes laws 
regulating employment in factories, shops and 
other work-places and providing for their 
inspection. Such legislation also regulates the 
work of young persons and women, fixes 
minimum wages and maximum hours of work, 
at least for women and juveniles. Laws of 
this kind are to be found in all the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island; but their provi- 
sions vary from province to province. 

Another factor was the fact that the war 
production departments of the Government 
approached industrial matters from a point of 
view somewhat different to that of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. It was natural that those 
departments so vitally concerned with war con- 
tracts should want them completed with the 


utmost possible speed. They, on the one hand, 
felt that long-established labour standards 
should give way to the exigencies of war. 
The Department of Labour, on the other hand, 
administers laws and regulations which em- 
body rights that labour has gained over the 
years and which the Department was loath 
to have set aside except as vital necessity 
required. 

Recognition of the fundamental: rights of 
labour in this respect was incorporated into 
successive wage control orders which declared 
that any changes in labour agreements or prac- 
tice would be fully restored after the termina- 
tion of the war. 


The third factor had to do with the diver- 
gent interests of employers and employees. It 
has not always been easy for the Dominion 
Government to get a clear expression of these 
interests. References are sometimes made to 
the practice of the British Government and 
of British employers of consulting on vital 
issues with the British Trades Union Congress. 
However, it should be pointed out that it is 


one thing for the British Government to 
formulate a policy after consultation with the 
Trades Union Congress and another thing for 
the Canadian Government to do the same 
thing on the basis of the sometimes conflicting 
attitudes and advice of the three principal 
Canadian trades union organizations. The 
policies, objectives and methods of Canadian 
labour bodies are not always parallel; and so 
far as securing the viewpoint of employers 
is concerned, there is in Canada no precise 
equivalent to the Federation of British In- 
dustries. 

A further problem grew out of the con- 
centration of industry in the two central prov- 
inces, which made it difficult to spread wartime 
employment evenly over the country so as to 
absorb all those still unemployed as a result 
of the depression years. 


For the purposes of this article Canada’s 
war labour policy has been summarized in 
the following pages under four main headings: 
Wages Policy, Manpower, Industrial Relations 
and Post-War Projects. 


IIl.—Wages Policy 


As stated in the introduction, the wages 
situation in 1939 was, in general, favourable 
and real earnings, due to greater volume of 
employment, were higher than ever before. 
There were, however, some plants, some classes 
of workers and some areas in which wages were 
relatively low. 

The Government’s policy, therefore, was 
directed: (1) to maintaining the wage level 
and ensuring as far as possible against increases 
in the cost of the basic necessaries of life by 
controlling prices and by other measures, and, 
(2) to adhering to its fair wages policy so that 
workers on Dominion Government contracts 
should have “current” or fair and reasonable 
wages and hours. 


Wages Stabilization 


Causes of Inflation 


Promptly on the outbreak of war, the Gov- 
ernment announced its intention to combat 
the inflationary forces which were bound to be 
set in motion by the diversion of the nation’s 
resources and manpower from civilian uses to 
war purposes. The Government was mindful 
of the experience of the last war and its after- 
math, when prices soared while wages failed to 
keep up with them and then both slumped 
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disastrously as industry struggled to recover 
from the dislocation caused by the war and 
the temporary boom of 1920. The production 
of munitions and war supplies and the amount 
of foodstuffs exported to the Allied Nations 
have been far in excess of the production in 
1914-18. All this vast war production involved 
a corresponding expansion of employment and 
earnings. But it also involved a much greater 
diversion from civilian production than in the 
last war, and as shipping losses and the for- 
tunes of war seriously curtailed the import 
of goods, a scarcity of many commodities was 
created which was unparalleled in 1914-18. 
Therefore, with plenty of money available for 
spending and fewer goods to spend it on, 
prices, if uncontrolled, were certain to rise 
rapidly. Uncontrolled, these inflationary ten- 
dencies would bring hardship to many, and 
benefit only the profiteer. 


To the wage- or salary-earner inflation means 
an increased cost of living resulting in the 
deterioration of the real value of his wages 
and of his savings, pension or: insurance. To 
the employer it means a drastic reduction in 
the value of his investments. In order to 
check inflation it was considered necessary to 
impose some measure of control over prices, 
purchasing power and the distribution of goods, 
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materials and services. Wages and _ salaries 
represent a very large part of the purchasing 
power in the country. They are factors, too, 
in the cost of production and distribution. If, 
therefore, production and distribution of goods 
are to be continued at controlled prices, it is 
regarded as essential that control must be 
exercised also over salaries and wages. 


Government Policy 


To ensure as equitable a distribution as 
possible of the economic sacrifices which war 
demanded was the basis of the Government’s 
policy in this field. It was designed to control 
in some measure the income available for 
spending on civilian goods, to ensure an ade- 
quate supply of men and materials for the 
“needs of the war and of the community, and 
as far as possible to protect all against the 
day when the war would be over. The control 
of prices, profits, wages and salaries, higher 
taxes on incomes, encouragement of loans to 
the Government through the medium of war 
savings certificates and bonds, and, later, the 
introduction of a compulsory savings scheme 
and the rationing of certain commodities were 
all part of the program devised to carry 
out this policy. The program was put into 
effect by stages as conditions warranted. 


Initial Control Measures 


In the first two years of the war, prices of 
selected commodities were controlled, exgess 
profits were taxed, the corporation income tax 
was greatly increased and the personal income 
tax sharply increased in successive stages. War 
savings certificates and bonds encouraged the 
turning back to the Treasury of part of the 
rapid increase in earnings. As regard wages, 
workers were urged not to press for increases 
except where rates were unduly low, and in 
December, 1940, boards of conciliation and 
investigation considering disputes over wages 
were instructed not to recommend increases in 
basic rates above the highest rates in effect 
during the high wage-rate period 1926-29, but 
to recommend that, where the cost of the 
necessaries of life was found on quarterly 
investigations to have risen by at least 5 per 
cent, the employer should pay a flat cost-of- 
living bonus, the same for all workers, on a 
scale set out in an Order in Council (PC. 
7440). 

By the fall of 1941 the situation called for 
more drastic action. There was already a 
shortage of some commodities and evidence 
that a broad inflationary rise in prices was 
developing. The rapid expansion in the indus- 
trial program after the fall of France, the 
growing scarcity of labour, the excess profits 
tax and the necessity under the circumstances 


of letting contracts on a “cost” basis were 
major factors in continued wage and price 
increases. 


Controls Extended 


An Order (P.C. 8253) under the War 
Measures Act in October, 1941, established, 
with some exceptions, an overall price “ceiling” 
and stabilized wages. Shortly after, salaries 
were stabilized (P.C, 9298). Later, the excess 
profits tax was amended to prevent any com- 
pany retaining more than 70 per cent of its 
pre-war profits. 

The prices of goods and of most services 
were fixed at the highest prices at which they 
had been sold during the four weeks from 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, unless 
increases were permitted by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

Wages of all workers who received less than 
$175 a month or who were not above the rank 
of foreman were stabilized at the rates in effect 
on November 15, 1941, but provision was 
made for a cost-of-living bonus. Salaries were 
held to the level of November 15. Provision 
was made whereby wages and salaries could 
be increased within the limits of the range in 
effect at the time of the order, adjustments 
could also be made when a higher or lower 
grade of duties was assumed, and, in the case 
of wage-earners, with the approval of a War 
Labour Board, an increase in basic rates could 
be granted where existing wages were found 
to be lower than the prevailing rates for the 
particular occupation in the locality or in a 
comparable locality. 

Adjustments in the cost-of-living bonus are 
made quarterly by order of the National War 
Labour Board. When the cost-of-living index 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics rises or 
falls by one point, the bonus is increased or 
reduced by 25 cents per week in the case of 
adult male workers and all others receiving 
$25 a week or more, and by one per cent in the 
case of males under 21 employed at less than 
$25 and of women and girls working for less 
than $25 a week. 


War Labour Boards 


The Wartime Wages Control Order, of 
July, 1942, (P.C. 5963) consolidated the order 
of 1941 and its amendments. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is administered by a National 
War Labour Board and a Regional Board in 
each province. Until February 11, 1948, these 
Boards, made up of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employed, 
were presided over by the Dominion and 
provincial Ministers of Labour. On _ that 
date, the National Board was reconstituted 
as a three-man body on a full-time basis, 
(P.C. 1141). Shortly afterwards, it was 
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decided to allow, under certain circumstances, 
appeals to the National Board against de- 
cisions of the Regional Boards and to per- 
mit interested parties to put their case 
before the National Board. The representative 
members of the first National Board now act 
as an advisory War Labour Committee to 
the permanent Board. 

To avoid the expense and duplication which 
would have resulted had a large staff of 
inspectors been appointed to enforce the Order, 
arrangements were made to utilize the ser- 
vices of the inspectors of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to report apparent 
violations to the War Labour Boards. Under 
a co-operative scheme between the Dominion 
and the provincial Departments of Labour the 
provincial inspection services also assist in 
enforcing the wages stabilization order and 
the fair wages policy. 

The National Board was empowered to in- 
quire and report to the Minister from time 
to time, as it deemed advisable, on matters 
pertaining to labour relations in Canada, and 
one of the first official acts of the recon- 
stituted Board was to arrange for a public 
inquiry into all phases of the subject. 

In May 1943, provision was made for 
setting up a Western War Labour Board to 
have jurisdiction over defence projects in 
Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. As in the case of the 
other War Labour Boards, representatives of 
both employer and employee interests will sit 
on the Western Board. 


Effectiveness of Controls 


It is of interest to note the influence which 
price and wage controls have had on the 
cost of living. From the beginning of the 
present war to October 1941, during which 
period partial measures of control were being 
tried, the cost of living rose 14:6 per cent. 
Between October 1941, when more positive 
measures of price control and wage stabiliza- 
tion were put into effect, and September 1943, 
the cost of living rose only 3:4 per cent. This 
represents a total rise of 18-5 per cent after 
48 months of war. Under the uncontrolled 
economy of the First Great War the cost of 
living after 48 months of war had risen 54:5 
per cent. 


It is contended that had it not been for 
the. price and wage controls of the present 
war, Canada would be experiencing in even 
greater measure some of the evils of inflation, 
and the problems of present war financing and 
post-war reconstruction would unquestionably 
have become much more difficult. . 


Fair Wages Policy 


During the war, changes have been made in 
the fair wages policy to give greater assurance 
that fair wages will be paid and to raise the 
minimum rates for workers in factories engaged 
on government contracts. 

As regards minimum rates, it was stipulated 
in May, 1941, that men and women working on 
government supplies should be paid not less 
than 85 and 25 cents an hour respectively, 
an increase of 5 cents. Lower rates were fixed 
for learners and for those under 18. Later in 
the year, these rates were made applicable 
to all the workers in plants where government 
contracts were being carried out and further 
protection was given to young workers by 
fixing a minimum of 20 cents for all under 18. 

The National War Labour Board was made 
responsible for investigating claims for wages 
by workers on both contracts for construction 
and contracts for manufacturing supplies. 
Definite procedure was laid down for settling 
claims. 

In connection with its enforcement of the 
fair wages policy the National War Labour 
Board has taken over from the Department 
of Labour the work of providing (a) fair 
wage schedules to all Government departments 
making construction contracts, and (b) prevail- 
ing rate schedules for civilian employees of 
Government departments who are not mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. The annual survey 
of wages paid by representative firms in all 
Canadian industries which has. been conducted 
for many years by the Statistics Branch of 
the Department is now made by the Board 
and the data are collected from a greater 
number of employers. They include the 
regular and overtime rates of wages for the 
main occupations, the hours of labour, the 
amount of the cost-of-living bonus and the 
number and sex of the workers. 
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Itl.—Manpower 


This section opens with a general review of 
the Dominion Government’s manpower policy. 
lt traces briefly the policy’s growth and refers 
chronologically to the various branches and 
services it has been found necessary to set up 
within the Department of Labour as _ the 
policy took definite shape and the manpower 
needs developed. 

Following and growing out of the National 
Registration taken in 1940, these branches and 


services include War Emergency Training, 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
Employment Service, National Selective 


Service, an Agricultural Division, a Labour 
Priorities Division, organizations for utilizing 
the labour of prisoners of war and evacuated 
Japanese, a Women’s Welfare Division, and 
a Military Mobilization Division. Each of 
these branches and services is dealt with in 
the latter part of this section under its own 
sub-heading. 


General Review 


Canada’s manpower policy developed 
gradually. When war broke out there were 
about 400,000 Canadian workers unemployed. 
Thus there was for a time a substantial reserve 
of unemployed manpower upon which both 
the armed forces and industry could draw. But 
during 1940, particularly after the fall of 
France, heavy voluntary enlistments and 
expansion of our war production cut heavily 
into this reserve. Employers began to bid 
against each other for workers, particularly 
skilled workers. Labour turnover was high. 
To ease the situation an order in council was 
passed in November’ 1940, prohibiting 
employers from advertising for or offering jobs 
to workers who were already engaged in war 
industry. 

In the summer of 1940, in anticipation of 
manpower shortage, a National Registration 
was conducted to obtain full information 
about all persons 16 years of age and over. 
At the same time an over-all estimate was 
made of the country’s manpower require- 
ments for the armed services, war production 


and essential civilian production. The results: 


showed not only the obvious shortage of 
skilled workers but a threatening shortage of 
semi-skilled workers as well. This led to the 
development of the War Emergency Training 
program which was grafted onto the exist- 
ing administration for the training of un- 
employed youth. Under this program the 
Dominion Government, in co-operation with 


the provinces, made use of all the facilities 
of vocational and _ technical schools for 
the pre-employment training of semi-skilled 
workers. 

Canada’s rapidly expanding war effort 
created a heavy demand for trained technical 
personnel. Early in 1941, therefore, the War- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel was 
established. This Bureau may be roughly 
described as a_ specialized employment 
inventory for engineers, chemists, and other 
professional technicians. Administered by the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the professional societies, it was at first simply 
a facility offered to those who wished to use 
its services; but it has developed into 
an agency for the control of such personnel 
under regulations which set the pattern in 
some degree for general manpower policy. 

In 1940 and 1941 employment offices were 
set up throughout the country under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1940. Although 
not actually passed until after the outbreak of 
the war, this Act is really a peacetime measure. 
The employment service, therefore, has been 
briefly reviewed in the section of this article 
dealing with pre-war activities of the Depart- 
ment. It should, however, be stated here that 
on the work of the employment offices the 
whole success of Canada’s manpower policy 
depends. 

In March, 1942, following a series of studies 
in 1941 the National Selective Service policy 
was announced and began to be applied in a 
series of gradual steps roughly in pace with 
the development of the Employment Service 
and the setting up of local employment offices. 

The heart of the policy is a schedule of 
labour priorities with steadily increasing 
control over the movement and allocation of 
labour. Under its regulations numbers of 
workers have been directed from non-essential 
jobs to take essential employment elsewhere. 
Employers in civilian industries have been 
instructed to release men between the ages 
of 16 and 40 who for medical or other reasons 
are not in the armed forces, and such men 
have been assigned by Selective Service 
Officers to essential jobs. Workers who are 
unemployed for more than two weeks may be 
directed to take any suitable essential job. 
All men between the ages of 18 and 64 who 
have had experience in coal-mining, and all 
men in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick who 
were formerly longshoremen may be directed 
back to employment in the mines or on the 
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docks as the case may be. A system for ensur-’ 


ing a supply of longshoremen at Halifax has 
been carefully worked out. Any man bet- 
ween 16 and 64 may be directed to accept 
employment in cutting wood fuel, fishing or 
fish processing. 

Special arrangements apply to agricultural 
workers, whose importance has increased as 
the war has advanced. Shortly after National 
Selective Service was established in 1942 an 
Agricultural Division was set up to give 
special attention to farm labour requirements. 
In 1943 arrangements have been made to use 
prisoners of war and Japanese evacuated from 
British Columbia in farm work and in the 
cutting of wood fuel. 

In the Spring of 1942 a Labour Priorities 
Division was set up to draw up a definite 
labour priority classification as a guide for 
Selective Service Officers when directing 
workers from one kind of employment to 
another of greater essentiality. 

In September, 1942 a Welfare Division of the 
National Selective Service was set up to study 
and deal with the welfare problems connected 
with the recruitment of many thousands of 
women into industry, and into jobs formerly 
done by men only. 

In December, 1942 the mobilization 
machinery for the army was transferred from 
the War Services Department to the National 
Selective Service branch of the Department of 
Labour. With the transfer, both military and 
civilian manpower needs have been co-ordin- 
ated under one authority. In this connection 
it should be stated that the National Registra- 
tion taken in 1940 is being kept up to date by 
the Department of Labour, and is serving as a 
basis for the military call-up. 

Since 1939 it has been necessary for the 
Department to extend the activities of its 
Research and Statistics Branch. The work 
of this branch in connection with research 
and statistics on manpower is briefly described 
at the end of this section. 


National Registration 


In August, 1940, a National Registration in 
Canada was carried out by the newly-created 
Department of National War Services. The 
purpose was to register the potential man- 
power resources of the country and to provide 
a means of identification of individuals. All 
persons residing in Canada of every nationality, 
sixteen years of age and over, were required 
to register. The total registration was 7,862,920 
persons, consisting of 3,979,680 -males and 
3,883,240 females. 

In March, 1942, the National Registration 
together with all its records and personnel 


was transferred to the Department of Labour. 
Much use has since been made of these records 
for purposes of Selective Service. The names 
and addresses of men experienced in the heavy 
metal trades, of coal miners, and of stevedores 
and dock-workers, have been listed. Informa- 
tion has been furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in connection with a survey 
of the movements of the population. In July, 
1942, the names and latest addresses of 10,813 
doctors were supplied to the Director-General 
of Army Medical Services. Lists of names and 
addresses of boys of ages 16, 17 and 18 have 
been supplied to organizers of Sea Cadet 
corps. 


In December, 1942, the public was reminded 
by radio and by newspaper advertising of the 
importance of keeping their registration up- 
to-date in respect to change of address, and so 
on, and at present brief radio announcements 
on the subject are being made at intervals. 
All employers are required to see that their 
employees possess National Registration cer- 
tificates. 


A staff of about 350 employees is required to 
keep the registration up-to-date and to furnish 
the information required by the National 
Selective Service and other government de- 
partments. 


War Emergency Training 


The Department of Labour’s program for 
War Emergency Training grew out of the 
vocational training scheme for unemployed 
young people (generally known as Youth 
Training) which was started in 1937, when 
Parliament voted $1,000,000 for that purpose. 
A further $1,500,000 was voted in 1988, and 
agreements made with the provinces for vari- 
ous types of training to be undertaken, the cost 
to be on a fifty-fifty basis except that each 
province would bear its own administration 
cost. In 1939 the Youth Training Act was 
passed setting aside $1,500,000 a year for the 
next three years. (In 1942 the Youth Training 
Act was replaced by the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, which will be referred to 
later.) 


The Youth Training scheme covered many 
forms of training for young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 30 including train- 
ing for industry, home service for women, 
forestry, mining, prospecting, and many forms 
of agricultural training. 

Following the outbreak of war revisions 
were made in the projects carried on under 
the Youth Training scheme, many of the 
former ones being discontinued and others 
started which would be more useful to the 
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war effort. Early in 1940 the co-operation of 
the provinces was obtained in inaugurating 
training for tradesmen for the armed forces 
and for prospective workers in war industries. 
Arrangements were made to use the vocational 
shops of the technical schools throughout the 
country during the summer vacation period, 
with the Dominion government bearing almost 
the full cost of the training. 


A scale of subsistence allowances was 
adopted for those enrolled in full-time classes, 
higher amounts being allowed when trainees 
were living away from home. Later these sub- 
sistence allowances were increased in order to 
swell the number of trainees. Certain travel- 
ling expenses were also allowed. 

From the beginning every effort was made 
So maintain the closest contact with employers 
to ensure that the training given was in line 
with their requirements. Employers were 
encouraged to sponsor individual trainees and 
whole classes. 

Under this War Emergency Training program 
the original minimum age of 16 was retained 
but no maximum age was set. At the outset 
nearly all the trainees were men, but in 1942 
the number of women trainees increased sub- 
stantially. During the first half of 1941, 
trainees were graduated from the schools more 
quickly than they were being absorbed in 
industry; but practically all of them were later 
placed in employment. At no time has there 
been a shortage of training facilities to meet 
the demands of industry. Since the end of 
1942 there has been a marked decrease in the 
monthly number of men trainees and some of 
the training centres which have served their 
purpose have been closed. At present there 
are about 110 training centres in operation. 


Training in War Industries 


Special mention should be made of the con- 
sideration which has been given to the aircraft 
manufacture and overhaul industry. As far 
back as 1938, more than a year before the 
Germans invaded Poland, under the Youth 
Training program certain provinces were asked 
to start classes to train workers in aircraft 
manufacture. After war was declared there 
was a tremendous jump in the number of 
trainees in this type of work. Following con- 
ferences with the Director General of Aircraft 
Production in January, 1942, certain key men 
selected from the various aircraft industries 
were sent to a special school in California for 
three months’ training. A home study course 
also was given to over 1,100 key employees. 
One half the cost of this special training was 
borne by the Department of Labour. 


The shipbuilding industry has been given 
special attention by means of pre-employment 
classes, part-time classes and plant schools for 
shipyards engaged in naval as well as merchant 
ship construction. Special training centres for 
this industry have been established with par- 
ticular success on the Pacific Coast. This 
training project has been worked out in co- 
operation with the management of the yards 
and the trade unions concerned. 


Craftsmen in Armed Forces 


The original Youth Training scheme and its 
successor, the War Emergency Training, have 
both been of service to the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. In the spring of 1939, six months 
before war was declared, at the request of 
senior officers of the R.C.A.F., arrangements 
were made, with the co-operation of pro- 
vincial governments, to train ground mechanics 
for the Air Force. The first centres were 
opened in June, 1939, and from then on there 
has been a continuous expansion in this type 
of training. In the fall of 1941, special 
centres were opened to provide educational 
training, chiefly in science and mathematics, 
for pre-aircrew personnel. These schools have 
been carried on ever since. 

Classes for Army tradesmen were started in 
the fall of 1940 at the request of local com- 
manding officers. In 1941 at the request of 
Army Headquarters, a regular plan was put 
into effect for providing three months’ training 
in a wide range of Army trades. Early this 
year the Army inaugurated a plan to train 
boys between 17 and 18 as tradesmen and 
asked War Emergency Training to provide the 
facilities. 

The Navy was the last of the three armed 
services: to request trades training. Early in 
1942 classes were held in five or six Navy 
occupations. The courses lasted from 3 to 8 
months. As in the other two services, all 
trainees are enlisted Navy personnel and re- 
ferred to the centres by the Navy for training. 

From the beginning of War Emergency 
Training up to June, 1948, more than 253,000 
men and women have received training. This 
figure includes over 84,000 tradesmen already 
in the armed forces. During the same period 
more than 80,500 are known to have been 
placed in employment, while nearly 2,000 are 
known to have joined the armed forces after 
taking their training. 


Rehabilitation Training for Ex-Service Men 


In August, 1942, the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act was passed, replacing the 
Youth Training Act. The new Act provides 
for carrying on any training essential to the 
war effort either for the armed forces or for 
industry. It also provides for rehabilitation 
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training for discharged members of the forces, 
for the continuation of projects formerly car- 
ried on under Youth Training, and for such 
other forms of training as may become neces- 
sary in the post-war period. This will make 
the Act a powerful instrument of post-war 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
provides for a council to advise the Minister 
of Labour. This council of 17 members repre- 
sents employers, organized labour, technical 
schools, women’s organizations, war veterans 
and agricultural organizations. 

The training of discharged members of the 
armed forces began on a small scale during the 
fiscal year 1942-43, but is now beginning to 
increase in volume. Suitable procedure govern- 
ing the responsibilities of the Department of 
Pensions and the Department of Labour re- 
garding this type of training has been worked 
out. Recently a procedure has been devised 
to provide supervised training in industrial 
and commercial establishments. 


Foremanship Training 

The rapid expansion of many companies 
created problems in foremanship and labour 
supervision, so steps were taken in co-operation 
with provincial governments to provide some 
intensive courses for this type of personnel. 
Three classes of training were set up, namely, 
Job Instructor Training, Job Relations Train- 
ing, and Job Methods Training. These classes 
are put on from time to time in various 
Canadian industrial centres and are made 
available to all industries engaged in war 
production. Up to the. present time some 
29,000 certificates from one or more of the 
classes have been issued to foremen, charge 
hands, and others in a supervisory capacity 
in. industry. 


Assistance to University Students 


Reference should be made here to financial 
assistance given to university students who 
~ had attained good academic standing but who 
were unable to continue their university 
courses without financial help. After the Youth 
Training Act was passed in 1939 contributions 
on a fifty-fifty basis between the Dominion 
government and certain provinces were made 
in a limited number of cases. In the fiscal 
year 1942-43, in co-operation with the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel and the 
Department of National Defence a compre- 
hensive plan for aiding needy students was 
worked out, designed particularly to assist 
students in engineering and science, also 
students (other than first year students) in 
‘medicine and dentistry who had agreed to 
make their services available when required for 
the war effort. Schedules were adopted on a 


fifty-fifty basis in all provinces except Ontario, 
special Dominion funds being made available 
to Ontario universities. In addition, financial 
assistance has been given to universities which 
have re-arranged their programs in order to 
accelerate their medical and dentistry courses. 
During the fiscal year 1942-43 assistance was 
given to 2,154 students. Since then provision 
has been made to assist certain other students, 
such as nurses in training, social workers and 
forestry engineers. 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 


Early in the war a critical shortage of 
engineering, scientific and technical personnel 
developed due to heavy enlistments in the 
armed forces. Therefore in 1941, with the 
aid of the professional engineering societies, 
there was established in the Department of 
Labour the Wartime Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel. The Bureau works under the guidance 
of an Advisory Board composed of repre- 
sentatives of the engineering, mining and 


.chemical institutes, the universities and the 


Canadian Manufacturers Association. : 
The Bureau’s task was to find the engineers 
and chemists needed for Canada’s rapidly 
expanding war effort. It, therefore, set about 
finding out (1) the actual need for technical 
men, (2) the total number of such men avail- 
able, (3) the training and experience of each 
individual, (4) the essentiality of the work they 
were engaged in, and (5) their willingness to 

transfer to more essential duties. 

From the records of the National Registra- 
tion taken in 1940, a list was soon prepared 
of men who had registered themselves as 
engineers, architects and chemists. To such 
men questionnaires were sent and in due time 
routines were developed for classifying and 
indexing questionnaires, for handling inquiries 
for additional technical staff and directing 
available men to suitable employment, for 
advising individuals and organizations as to 
the essentiality of occupations, for assisting 
National War Services Boards in dealing with 
the cases of technical men called up for mili- 
tary training, and for securing as complete a 
register as possible of the available technical 
personnel in the country. During 1941 valu- 
able assistance was given to war industries in 
their search for additional technical staff to 
an extent that would have been quite impos- 
sible if such record had not been compiled. 

As operations expanded it became advis- 
able to have representatives of the Bureau 
assigned to various Canadian industrial centres 
where they would be available locally for 
personal interviews. Suitable men were chosen, 
brought to Ottawa for training, and then 
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assigned to various cities. At present there 
are representatives in Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
There are also honorary representatives at 
Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces outside 
of Halifax. These representatives secure 
specific information, as required, about in- 
dividuals and about employers, and they fur- 
nish advice and information regarding govern- 
ment policy as it affects technical personnel. 
About one-half of the 11,731 interviews re- 
corded during the fiscal year 1942-43 were 
conducted by regional representatives, and 
many engineers and scientists were advised 
as to how -they might best be employed to 
serve the national interest. During the fiscal 
year 1942-43, the Bureau received 1,078 in- 
quiries from employers for technical per- 
sonnel, and 899 civilian placements were made. 
In addition the Bureau assists the armed 
forces in their search for engineers and 
scientists needed as technical officers. In 
August, 1942, the Department of National 
Defence seconded an officer to the Bureau, 
and by July, 1943, no less than 272 candidates 
referred by the Bureau had been accepted for 
technical appointments in the armed forces. 
In addition, out of 1,360 male students in 
the 1943 graduating classes in science and 
engineering, no less than 581 had been 
appointed up to July 31 as technical officers 
in the armed forces. Of the remaining gradu- 
ates, 525 have taken essential civilian em- 
ployment, while 111 are returning to the uni- 
versities to engage in instructional and re- 
search work. 

As the main source for new supply of 
technical men is the output of the engineering 
and science faculties of the Canadian uni- 
versities, the Bureau has taken a definite 
interest in such matters as the numbers of 
students and the methods of training in science 
courses. In this connection the Department 
of Labour in 1941 made arrangements for 
financial assistance to be given to needy 
students of good academic standing. This 
resulted in the enrolment for the university 
session 1942-43 of more than 500 students in 
first-year science courses* who otherwise would 
have been unable to attend. 

In order to further the professional training 
of science undergraduates during summer vaca- 
tions, war industries were circularized in the 
winter months with the result that in the 
summer of 1942 some 2,500 openings were 
found for undergraduates. Information regard- 
ing these openings was compiled and posted 





1,600 other 
through the 


*In addition, there were more than 
students who received financial help 
War Emergency Training program. 
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in the universities for the benefit of their 
science and engineering students. Similarly, 
over 4,600 openings were found for the summer 
of 1943. During the summer of 1942 a number 
of third-year students were enrolled in the 
army for training, returning to the universities 
in the autumn. This saved time in preparing 
them for service as technical officers after 
graduation. This procedure was repeated last 
summer, both for the army and the navy. 

Another field in which the Bureau assists the 
armed forces involves the best use of tech- 
nically trained men already serving, but in 
a non-technical capacity. Both from individual 
records and from notices of cessation of 
civilian employment which reach the Bureau, 
such cases are often discovered. In the case 
of the army they are referred at once to 
the Directorate of Personnel Selection so that 
an army examiner may test the man’s suit- 
ability for a technical appointment. 

The Director of the Bureau is Mr. H. W. 
Lea, a graduate of McGill University in civil 
engineering, who is on leave of absence from 
his company, Automatic Electric (Canada) 
Limited. Other officers of the Bureau are in 
most cases on leave of absence to the De- 
partment of Labour from the universities 
and industrial corporations, and are well 
qualified by training and experience for the 
work they are doing. 


Training for Personnel Work 


The sudden expansion of plants from a few 
hundred workers to several thousands at 
once created a great demand for trained 
personnel workers. In order to meet this 
problem, early in 1942 the Department of 
Labour in co-operation with seven univer- 
sities sponsored short, practical courses in 
personnel management. Ten such courses of 
four weeks’ duration have been given to over 
500 students, nearly all of whom are now 
actually engaged in employment and personnel 
work. The courses have helped to broaden 
the understanding and application of sound 
principles to this field. 


Mr. W. H. C. Seeley of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission has served as director 
of Personnel Training. 


National Selective Service 


The purpose of National Selective Service, 
which came into effect in March 1942, was to 
make possible “the orderly and efficient em- 
ployment of the men and women of Canada 
for the varied purposes of the war.” It 
provided for the direction of the country’s 
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utmost effort on three fronts—the active 
service front, the industrial and labour front, 
and the agricultural front. 

The primary responsibility for this extended 
scheme of manpower control was placed upon 
the Minister of Labour, while the administra- 
tive responsibility was vested in a Director 
of National Selective Service. 

To carry out a program of National 
Selective Service full use would have to be 
made of employment offices. In order to 
avoid duplication of services it was decided 
to use the offices and staffs of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the purposes 
of National Selective Service for the duration 
of the war. 


The operation of Selective Service through 
the employment offices fell into four stages. 
The program could not move more rapidly 
than the existing administrative machinery 
could take up the load. Heavy increases in 
operating staffs were necessary, and men and 
women trained in such work were becoming 
harder to find. Then, too, the program could 
not be pushed too far ahead of public opinion. 
In industry, compulsion is limited in value. 
It must have proper support. From March 
1942 to July 1942, therefore, action was limited 
to prohibiting men between 17 and 45 from 
entering certain restricted occupations with- 
out written permission of a Selective Service 
Officer, also to preventing agricultural work- 
ers from leaving their work (except to join 
the armed forces or take compulsory military 
training) without such permission. 

During the second stage, from July, 1942, 
to September, 1942, it was ordered that (except 
in agriculture and certain other occupations) 
no employer should take any person into his 
employ except through an employment office. 
During these two stages employers and work- 
ers had a chance to become familiar with the 
employment offices, which had been increased 
in number. 

In the third period, beginning in September, 
1942, a schedule of labour priorities was estab- 
lished which assessed for the first time the 
relative importance of all labour requirements. 
Industries as a whole and selected firms were 
classified as having either very high, high, 
low or no labour priority. Before this schedule 
was set up placement officers could direct 
labour only by personal impressions of relative 
values. 

The requirement that. employers generally 
could not engage workers who had not re- 
ceived a permit to seek employment gradually 
compelled employers to advise the offices of 
job openings. Similarly, all job seekers com- 
pelled to register at the offices got into the 


habit of using them. The control of advertis- 
ing helped to check labour “poaching”. A 
requirement that employers or employees 
must give seven days’ notice of separation 
from employment helped to reduce labour 
turn-over. This requirement does not apply 
during the first month of probationary em- 
ployment nor to employment in building 
construction. 

In December, 1942, administration of regu- 
lations under which men may be called up 
for compulsory military training was trans- 
ferred from the Minister of National War 
Services to the Minister of Labour. The stage 
was now set for putting into effect an all- 
embracing manpower program. In December 
and January two main sets of manpower regu- 
lations were passed. One of these was the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations, providing for the call-up of men for 
the armed forces; the other was the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, govern- 
ing the allocation of manpower in industry. 


‘These two sets of regulations, which have 


been amended as circumstances have required, 
give effect to the present manpower policy. 

The fourth stage began in May, 1943, when 
the National Selective Service began the 
compulsory transfer from non-essential em- 
ployment to agriculture and highly essential 
industries. This action was taken under Sec- 
tion 210 of National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations whereby the Minister of Labour 
was given power to issue orders forbidding 
employers in specified industries to continue 
the employment of men in designated age 
groups after a specified date unless a special 
permit was obtained. 

The first of such Orders, issued on May 4, 
covered men from 19 to 25, married or single, 
and certain men from 26 to 40, who were 
employed in certain industries listed as non- 
essential or who were following certain occupa- 
tions. Each man was to report to the nearest 
Employment and Selective Service Office 
where, if there was no higher priority work 
available, he would be given a special permit 
to continue his old employment on a tempor- 
ary basis. If, on the other hand, more essential 
employment was available, he would be 
directed to such employment. 

Four further orders of this character were 
issued at intervals, and in August, 1943, was 
issued the Sixth Compulsory Employment 
Transfer Order. This Order affects all men 
in a lengthy list of employments who are 
between the ages of 16 and 40 (both ages 
inclusive) irrespective of marital condition and 
whether covered by the mobilization regula- 
tions or not. Under this Order it is illegal 
for any employer to continue to employ any 
man covered by the Order except under special 
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National Selective Service permit, and em- 
ployees affected must register and be available 
for transfer to higher priority work. 

Future compulsory transfer orders will cover 
all males from 16 to 40 (both ages inclusive) 
who are working in the occupations listed in 
the particular order. 

In August, 1943, a re-organization of 
National Selective Service took place for the 
purpose of broadening and decentralizing its 
administration as much as possible. The 
present set-up may be summarized as follows: 
The Director of National Selective Service, 
who is responsible to the Minister of Labour, 
is in charge of administration. There is an 
Administration Board of full time personnel of 
which the Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice is the Chairman and which consists of 
Associate Directors in charge of various 
specific aspects of the work. These members 
of the Board are also members of the Selective 
Service Advisory Board which is composed of 
representatives of Dominion Government de- 
partments and agencies as well as of industry 
and labour. There are also five Regional 
Directors, one for each of the Employment 
Regions, whose duties are, as far as practicable, 
to deal with matters within their regions 
which otherwise would have to be referred to 
Ottawa. Within each Region there is also a 
Regional Selective Service Advisory Board. 

Local administration of the civilian side of 
the program is carried on through Selective 
Service officers who are stationed in the local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices. 
Appeals from decisions of Selective Service 
Officers may be made to local Courts of 
Referees composed of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers. A worker 
may appeal personally or through a repre- 
sentative of his trade union. 

Administration of the military call-up is 
described below under the heading “Mobiliza- 
tion”. 

Agriculture 


_ As the war has advanced agricultural man- 
power has assumed increasing. importance. 
This has been due to the progressive depletion 
of the farm working force and to the need 
for greater food production. 

During 1940 local shortages of farm labour 
occurred due both to enlistments and to the 
higher wages offered in other occupations. 
Farm production, however, kept well ahead 
of demand and the general labour supply was 
sufficient. But by 1941 a general shortage 
began to be apparent. The armed services 
were calling for greater numbers of men, and 
the farmers were in no position to compete 
with the munitions factories in the matter of 
wages. 


In 1941 provision was made for granting 
postponement of military training to farm 
workers who applied for it, and where Mobil- 
ization Boards considered it was warranted. 
This was a definite recognition of the man- 
power needs of primary food production. Full 
co-operation is being obtained from Mobiliza- 
tion Boards in granting postponements where 


‘they can be shown to be helpful to agriculture. 


The exodus of workers from the farms in 
Ontario caused a temporary Farm Service 
Force to be organized in 1941 to assist farmers 
in the fruit areas, the expenses of which were 
borne jointly by the Dominion and Ontario 
Governments. 


In March 1942, an Agricultural Division of 
the National Selective Service was set up to 
give special attention to the labour needs of 
agriculture. 


Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements 


Early in the summer of 1942, anticipating 
shortages of labour for peak harvesting periods 
in the Eastern as well as the Prairie Provinces, 
the Dominion Government through the Depart- 
ment of Labour negotiated agreements with all 
the provinces except Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, for the sharing of 
expenses incurred in the organization, re- 
cruitment and placement of temporary farm 
labour. Under these agreements the Dominion 
Government paid half the cost of transferring 
labour within the provinces, and the full cost 
of moving labour from one province to an- 
other. Through these agreements labour was 
moved from Ontario and Quebec to help 
harvest the 1942 record crop of the Prairies. 
In all, over 5,000 men were selected and sent 
west without any disorganization of work in 
the Eastern provinces and much of the 
Western harvest which could not otherwise 
have been gathered was saved. 

This year agreements have been made with 
all the provinces which involve the Dominion 
Government in commitments of over $500,000 
with a further $300,000 for the movement of 
workers from province to province. There 
have been two large-scale interprovincial move- 
ments of farm workers during the past summer. 
The first of these involved some 700 Saskat- 
chewan farmers who were transferred to 
Ontario farms to help with haying. The second 
was of some 4,000 experienced farm workers 
from Ontario to the Prairie Provinces to work 
in the harvest fields. 

In each province a Provincial Director has 
been named, also a Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Committee. Under these are local 


committees of farmers who act with the pro- 
vincial agricultural representatives in finding 
and placing labour locally. In this work, 
and also that of recruiting students and men 
and women from urban centres and other out- 
side sources of labour, close contact is main- 
tained with the local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices. 


Work Permits for Farmers 


In the fall of 1942 the Civilian Regulations 
of the National Selective Service were amended 
to allow farmers to take work in other in- 
dustries outside of urban centres for 30 days 
without having to obtain a permit. In the 
winter this was extended to 60 days. The 
purpose of this was to free these men when 
they were not needed at farming so that they 
could help relieve the shortages which also 
existed in other primary industries. To inform 
farmers on this and other points a pamphlet 
“A Message for Farmers” was prepared and 
distributed by the Agricultural Division. In 
the spring of 1943 is was found that of about 
175,000 men who had gone into other industry 
during the fall and winter, practically all of 
them had returned to the farms. Plans have 
now been made for recruiting farm workers 
who can be spared from argiculture to accept 
employment in other essential industries dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Soldiers Detailed to Farm Duty 


In the spring of 1943 compassionate leave 
was granted to some men in the Army under 
certain conditions. But this source of help 
was not sufficient so arrangements were then 
made with the Department of National De- 
fence to detail soldiers to farm duty. Though 
only certain classes of soldiers ‘were available 
about 2,500 were added for harvesting across 
Canada. Under an extension of the Compas- 
sionate Farm Leave plan, over 6,000 soldiers 
were also made available to work on their own 
home farms. 


Other Measures 

Men being withdrawn by Compulsory Labour 
Transfer Orders from the less essential in- 
dustries are being placed on farms by local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices if 
they have had farming experience and are fit 
for the work. 

In Alberta the farm labour supply has been 
increased through the use of prisoners of war. 
During the past summer about 500 of these 
men were used in gangs on the sugar beet 
farms. Under a recent Order in Council other 
groups of war prisoners are being used, and in 
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certain conditions are being allowed to live 
at the farms instead of being billeted in 
camps. 

Many Japanese who had been moved from 
the coastal areas of British Columbia have 
been re-transferred from labour camps to 
farms throughout the country. At the present 
time there are between 5,000 and 6,000 of these 
men on farms, most of them being in the beet- 
growing areas of Alberta and Manitoba. 


Labour Priorities 


In the Spring of 1942 it was recognized 
that in order to avoid waste of manpower 
a definite labour priority classification was 
needed as a guide to be followed in diverting 
and directing workers to more essential em- 
ployment and in providing all essential in- 
dustries with at least their minimum labour 
requirements. Previous to that, however, 
representatives of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and the National Selective 
Service had been working together to build 
up a labour priority schedule. Later in 1942 
a carefully worked out analysis of Canadian 
industries was prepared and issued for the 
use of Employment and Selective Service 
offices under the title Industrial Classification 
Manual. This Manual now serves as the basis 
on which the relative importance of industrial 
activities are determined. 

The Minister of Labour’s authority to 
classify industries and occupations is exercised 
by the Labour Priorities Division of National 
Selective Service. Contact with the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board is maintained 
through regular meetings of an Interdepart- 
mental Labour Priorities Committee. On 
application to the Priorities Division, or on 
recommendation of government departments 
and of manufacturing interests, individual firms 
are considered by the Priorities Committee for 
special ratings. The authenticity of claims 
are investigated, and, when justified, each firm 
is specially named with a higher rating, de- 
pending on the proportion of essential produc- 
tion carried on by it. 

Local Selective Service offices concerned are 
at once advised of such priority revisions by 


‘means of Revision Lists forwarded to them 


each week. These offices then refer available 
labour to the highest priority vacancy for 
which it is suitable. 


Welfare and Related Services 


Canadian women have played a very large 
part in the country’s war effort, not only by 
replacing men in the lighter civilian industries 


and releasing them for the armed forces and 
for work in essential war industries but by 
working beside them in the war industries 
themselves. In August, 1939, there were about 
144,000 women employed in factories and 
industrial work in Canada. To-day there are 
over 419,000 women so employed of whom 
more than 260,000 are in war industries. 

Such a rapid influx of women into industrial 
establishments, many of which had never 
employed women before, created certain wel- 
fare problems. It was to study these problems 
and to make recommendations and take 
action in connection with them that in Sep- 
tember, 1942, a Welfare and Related Services 
Division was set up by the National Selective 
Service. 

Matters concerning hours and conditions of 
work in factories normally come under the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governments. But 
Dominion and provincial government repre- 
sentatives have had many conferences to dis- 
cuss wartime industrial developments and the 
safeguards which should be set up for the 
protection of the large new army of women 
workers. It has been necessary to insist on 
certain facilities being installed in all indus- 
tries where women are employed; and it 
should be stated that commendable arrange- 
ments have been made by employers gener- 
ally, many of whom have women on their 
payrolls for the first time. 

Welfare officers on the staff of National 
Selective Service visit war industries from time 
to time to investigate and advise. All large 
industries are encouraged to set up welfare 
departments with trained persons in charge. 
In co-operation with National Selective Ser- 
vice, courses for welfare officers are being 
given through the War Emergency Training 
‘branch of the Department of Labour. In 
these courses due attention is given to nutri- 
tion and health. 


The recruitment of women workers from 
their home localities to war industries in other 
parts of the country is receiving the attentions 
of the Welfare Division. Detailed instructions 
governing such transfers have been sent out to 
all Employment and Selective Service offices. 
No girl under 19 years may be transferred 
except under special circumstances. 

The value of proper relaxation is stressed 
and in communities lacking recreational facili- 
ties adequate for a large number of women 
workers the Dominion Government will give 
financial assistance in co-operation with the 
government of the province. 
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Day Nurseries 


The need of providing adequate care for 
the children of mothers engaged in essential 
industry was early recognized as a responsi- 
bility of the Department of Labour. Many 
more married women would seek employment 
in essential industries if their children could 
be properly cared for during the hours of 
work. The Dominion Government has agree- 
ments with the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec which provide for: (1) Day nursery 
care for children, 2-6 years old, (2) school 
supervision outside of school hours for chil- 
dren over 6 years old, (3) foster home care 
for children under 2 years. The costs of such 
services are on a fifty-fifty basis. 

Nineteen day nurseries are now in operation, 
13 in Ontario (8 in Toronto) and 6 in Mont- 
real. On the average, each nursery can take 
eare of from 40 to 50 children. In view of 
the drive to secure some two to three thou- 
sand more women workers in Toronto, the 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare has 
been asked to plan for opening 12 additional 
diay nurseries in that city. Nurseries are being 
planned by local committees for many points 
in Ontario, and employment office records 
show that the development is keeping pace 
with the need as shown by applications for 
such care. 

As the need for women workers increases 
day nurseries will have to be established in 
other provinces. Inquiries have lately been 
received from Edmonton, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, and data are being gathered from the 
Women’s Divisions in the Employment Offices 
in those cities and from the provincial gov- 
ernments concerned. 

Sixteen school units have been provided to 
date, twelve of them being in Toronto. Dur- 
ing the summer there was little demand for 
the school facilities offered, but it is expected 
that during this fall the sixteen units will again 
be in full operation, with such other units 
as may be needed. 

The Bureau is under the direction of Mrs. 
Rex Eaton, whose services for this purpose 
have been loaned by the British Columbia 
Department of Labour. 


Mobilization 


To co-ordinate the allocation of man- 
power between industry and the armed forces, 
the administration of the National War 
Services Regulation, 1940 (Recruits) under 
which men may be called up for compulsory 
military training, was transferred from the 
Minister of National War Services to the 


Minister of Labour on December 1, 1942. 
Since that date the call-up of men for compul- 
sory military service has been carried out 
under tthe National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour. 

For the purpose of carrying out the regula- 
tions Canada is divided into 138 Administrative 
Divisions. Each Division is under the 
jurisdiction of a Mobilization Board. The 
chairman of these boards are judges and the 
other members are prominent citizens of the 
community. The administrative officer in 
each Division is the Registrar. 

The staff concerned with compulsory 
mobilization throughout Canada numbers 
1,843 at the present time. 


Method of Call-up - 

From time to time the Minister of Labour 
receives from the Minister of National 
Defence requisitions for a stated number of 
men in stated medical categories to report on 
a certain date to specified training centres. 
In order to meet the requisitions, registrars 
serve “Orders-Medical Examination’ on 
designated men in their Divisions requiring 
them to attend before a physician for medical 
examination. The physician places the men 
examined in medical categories. Men not 
eranied postponement are ordered by the 
Registrar to report for military training. 


Posiponements 

Applications for postponements come under 
three main headings: (1) men essential in 
agricultural operations; (2) men. essential in 
war industry, essential industry and public 
utilities; (3) men whose departure for military 
training would cause extreme hardship to their 
dependents. 

Mobilization Boards hear applications for 
postponements, and decisions of the Boards 
are final. Representatives of agriculture and 
of the National Selective Service, Civilian 
Section, as well as representatives of the 
Department of National Defence attend and 
make representations at meetings of Mobiliza- 
tion Boards. 

Under the regulations, bona fide students of 
colleges and universities taking certain courses 
are allowed to continue their studies undis- 
turbed, provided that if medically fit they 
take the military training prescribed, and also 
pass their scholastic examinations. 


Orders—Mihtary Training 

Men ordered to report for training are 
supplied with transportation, lodging and 
subsistence warrants as required. Upon report- 
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ing at military training centres they are again 
medically examined and, if found fit, are taken 
on the strength and enrolled. They then 
cease to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labour. 


Work of Administration 

During a recent 12-month period the 
number of address changes notified to national 
registration authorities was 779,278, or over 
60,000 a month. This entails a great amount 
of detailed organization work. Many missing 
men have to be traced. Delinquents have to 
be prosecuted. About 150,000 men have had 
to be re-examined by army medical boards, 
and approximately 35 per cent of these have 
been found fit to be sent for military training. 


Requirements for 1943-44 

The Minister of National Defence has 
announced that the man-power requirements 
of the armed services for the fiscal year 1943- 
44 amount to 177,000 men, of which 100,000 
are for the Army, 24,000 for the Navy, and 
53,000 for the Air Force. 


Japanese Evacuation and Placement 


Following upon the declaration of war 
against Japan in December, 1941, National 
Defence authorities declared the coastal areas 
of B.C. as “protected areas” for defence 
purposes and in the national interest required 
the evacuation therefrom of persons of the 
Japanese race resident therein. The Minister 
of Labour was made responsible to carry out 
the evacuation program and to provide for the 
subsequent welfare and placement of the 
Japanese so evacuated. For the purpose of 
carrying out this program the British 
Columbia Security Commission was appointed 
in March, 1942, by. Order in Council P.C. 1665. 
This Commission, acting under the direction 
of the Minister of Labour, was charged with 
the task of removing over 21,000 Japanese 
from the protected areas of British Columbia 
and for their settlement elsewhere. The 
Commission consisted of Mr. A. C. Taylor, 
of Vancouver, Chairman; Assistant Com- 
missioner F. J. Mead of the R.C.M.P. and 
Assistant Commissioner Shirras, British 
Columbia Provincial Police. 

Over 2,000 men were despatched at once to 
Mines and Resources road construction camps 
in the interior of British Columbia and in 
Northern Ontario, and while many of these 
were subsequently sent into commercial 
employment, about 700 were until recently 
employed building strategic highways. 

From the coastal islands and the Northern 
Pacific Coast, as well as the Vancouver City 
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area, 8,000 Japanese were gathered at Hastings 
Park assembly centre (Vancouver) and were 
sent inland by train. Thousands more were 
sent directly from their Fraser Valley homes 
to the interior of British Columbia, and 3,700 
to the sugar beet areas of Alberta and 
Manitoba. Four hundred Japanese-Canadian 


men, mostly young single men, worked on 


Ontario sugar’ beet farms from June to 
November, 1942. 

By November, 1942, most of the Japanese 
were out of the restricted area. At least 5,000 
left the area as individuals or in family groups 
to engage in self-supporting and individual 
projects in British Columbia, or to employ- 
ment in various centres, as far east as 
Montreal. 

The Commission in June, 1942, faced the 
problem of establishing temporary housing 
centres for 12,000 Japanese in the interior of 
British Columbia, and decided to renovate 
abandoned buildings in old mining towns for 
this purpose, at Greenwood, Slocan, New 
Denver, Rosebery, Sandon, and Kaslo. Two 
new towns were created at Tashme (near 
Hope) and Lemon Creek (near Slocan) on 
leased land. 

With the bringing of 100 tuberculosis 
patients from Hastings Park to New Denver 
in March, 1948, the evacuation was finished. 
Even before this, on February 5, 1943, Order 
in Council P.C. 946 dissolved the Commission, 
appointed its members among others to an 
Advisory Committee, and appointed Mr. 
George Collins of Winnipeg as Commissioner 
of Japanese Placement under the direction 
of the Minister of Labour. 


The employable men and women among 
the 21,000 Japanese evacuated from the pro- 
tected area of the Pacific coast are being 
gradually placed in employment wherever 
they will be of most use. 


The production of foodstuffs has absorbed 
many thousands of these people, and will 
absorb many more this season. In every 
province from British Columbia to Quebec 
farmers are applying for Japanese labour, 
especially in regions where they proved them- 
selves in this work last year. The present 
sugar ration is partly dependent on the labour 
of 4,000 Japanese in 1942, and again in 1943 
in the sugar beet areas of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario. 


The fruit growers of British Columbia and 
Ontario are using several hundred Japanese, 
and want many more this season. Over a 
thousand Japanese were employed last year 
in British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario in 
raising cannery crops—tomatoes, corn, beans, 


peas, ete.—and in the actual canning opera- 
tions. Market gardeners, especially in southern 
Ontario, have utilized their services, and dairy, 
poultry, tobacco, and grain farmers are also 
applying for Japanese farm hands. In all, 
between 5,000 and 6,000 Japanese men, women 
and: children are now working on Canadian 
farms. 


In lumbering and fuel-cutting the Japanese 
are also filling an urgent need for labour. 
During the last winter, almost one thousand 
Japanese men were employed in logging camps 
and sawmills from the interior of British 
Columbia to northern Ontario. 

In addition fuel wood-cutting operations 
are being carried on on a large scale by 
Japanese in British Columbia under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Labour to’ provide 
needed fuel for British Columbia residents. 


Prisoners of War 


The use of prisoners of war in essential 
employment outside internment camps was 
authorized by Order in Council on May 10, 
1943. Under this Order the Department of 
National Defence makes prisoners available to 
the Minister of Labour, who assumes respon- 
sibility for their employment, security and 
welfare. The Minister enters into contracts 
with employers and places prisoners in labour 
camps operated by the employer near the 
scene of the work project. The employer 
assumes full responsibility for the running of 
the camp under regulations laid down by the 
Minister respecting the living accommodation, 
security, working conditions and the welfare 
of the prisoners. Close supervision is exercised 
on behalf of the Department of Labour by the 
Director of Labour Projects (P. of W.), Lt.- 
Col. R. S. W. Fordham, and his staff. 


Variations of this general procedure have 
been made as the labour situation demanded. 
Thus, prisoners have been taken from an 
internment camp for seasonal work on nearby 
farms, being returned to internment at the 
end of each day. Again, under authority of an 
Order in Council of July 4, 19438, prisoners 
have been placed singly or in groups to reside 
upon the premises of the employer. This pro- 
cedure is designed to meet the requirements 
of farm labour. 


In making financial arrangements for 
prisoner-of-war labour the Department has 
kept in view the interests of all three parties 
concerned. Contracts with employers provide 
the labour at a rate somewhat less than that 
prevailing for free labour in the particular 
industry because productivity of prisoners is 
less. A maximum payment to the prisoner 


of fifty cents per day has been authorized. 
The balance on operation of the labour camps 
is paid to the Receiver-General. 

‘Allotment of prisoner-of-war labour has been 
made whenever possible according to the 
priority rating of industries. At the end of three 
months prisoners are being used in agricul- 
ture, fuel-wood cutting, splitting hardwood for 
chemical manufacture, and logging. Arrange- 
ments are under way for their employment 
in railway right-of-way maintenance, pulpwood 
cutting, peat moss production, the tanning 
industry, and medical serum production. 


Conditions governing the use of prisoner-of- 
war labour are such that results must be 
estimated on a different basis from that used 
for free labour. Several months’ experience 
shows that in no case does production equal 
that of free labour. As the prisoners become 
familiar with the work, however, there is a 
steady rise in production. Employer com- 
plaints are few. The number of employers 
making application and the number of prison- 
ers applied for are increasing daily. 


Shiploading 


Early in the war it was realized that every 
hour a cargo vessel remained in a Canadian 
port was an hour lost in the movement of war 
materials to the fighting fronts; also that our 
peacetime methods of shiploading were quite 
inadequate to meet war conditions in which 
ships in large numbers arrive and depart to- 
gether thus creating peak loads and making 
heavier demands on longshore workers than 
the available labour supply could possibly 
meet. 

The peacetime method of hiring longshore 
labour in the port of Halifax, which is roughly 
typical of all Canadian ports, was for steve- 
doring companies to hire men each day at the 
dock gates and dismiss them the moment they 
were no longer required. Workers had no 
advance notice of where or when they might 
expect another job, and there was no central 
place from which they could get this informa- 
tion. The result was that for many men long- 
shore work was merely an intermittent occupa- 
tion engaged in when nothing better offered. 

Such a system of utilizing longshore labour 
was bound to seriously delay wartime loadings 
and sailings. Therefore, in February, 1941, 
at the instance of the Minister of Labour, the 
Halifax Longshoremen’s Association entered 
into agreement with the stevedoring companies 
to provide for the admission into the Associa- 
tion’s membership of enough men to permit 
24-hour operations at the port of Halifax. This 
provided some relief but complaints continued 
to be made, more «particularly after Canada’s 
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war effort got into its stride. Therefore, early 
in 1942, after consultation with the longshore- 
men’s union and the companies, the govern- 
ment launched a plan under which the activities 
of all companies concerned with shiploading 
operations were co-ordinated by a Controller 
of Loading Operations. Associated with this 
official was a Port Loading Superintendent and 
a (Chief Dispatcher to administer a Central 
Dispatching Agency (or Hiring Hall, as it is 
now called). Mr. Vincent C, MacDonald, K.C., 
Dean of Dalhousie Law School, held the posi- 
tion of Controller of Loading Operations until 
his appointment a few months later as Assis- 
tant’ Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Under this plan, which has been approved 
by the longshoremen’s union for the duration 
of the war, the regular longshore working 
forces consist almost entirely of union men 
who are hired through the Central Dispatching 
Agency. But it has been necessary to go 
further in endeavouring to assure a full supply 
of men at times of peak loadings. 

In June 1943, the government ruled that no 
longshoreman at Halifax should give up his 
occupation without a special permit to do so 
from the National Selective Service. Similarly, 
no employer ‘could release a longshoreman 
without permission. At the same time the 
government provided for the setting up of a 
Reserve Labour Pool of Longshoremen at 
Halifax to supplement regular staffs when 
necessary. Since September, 1943, a guaranteed 
minimum weekly wage, equal to a 48-hour 
week at the prevailing day rate, has been paid 
to all regular longshoremen as well as to all 
men in the Pool. But to qualify for this 
guaranteed wage a worker must report for 
work at stated intervals each day and must 
accept the work offered him. Men in the 
Reserve Pool are sent to longshore work only 
when there are not enough regular longshore- 
men to handle any given rush of work. During 
slack periods Pool men are released tempor- - 
arily to National Selective Service which may 
direct them to any other type of work in 
Halifax. 


Research and Statistics on Manpower 


Faced with rapidly expanding demands for 
more men for the armed services, for wartime 
industry and for essential civilian industry, it 
was necessary for the Department of Labour 
to develop a system of statistics that would 
enable inventories of the distribution of our 
manpower resources to be taken from time to 
time. 

To meet this need the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch of the Department of Labour has 
expanded its staff and has acquired a modern 
set-up of statistical machines to handle the 
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heavy volume of work. By a survey of em- 
ployment among employers, which is kept up 
to date, basic information was obtained 
regarding the age, marital status and sex of all 
workers in Canada with the exception of those 
in Government service, in agriculture and in 
domestic service. This general survey, supple- 
mented by surveys conducted in conjunction 
with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, and other data available in Ottawa, 
has enabled the Department of Labour to 
present a picture of the current distribution of 
Canada’s manpower resources, ‘This picture 
includes those in the armed forces, those in 
industry directly related to the war effort, 
those in high priority industries and in other 
categories, as well as those in agriculture, those 
not gainfully occupied and those unemploy- 
able. This general information has been an 
essential instrument in the planning of man- 
power policy. 

In order to divert the limited manpower 
resources of the nation into the most effective 
channels, a system of labour priorities was 
developed. A new Industrial Classification 
Manual was prepared which provided a de- 
tailed system of classification of industries by 
which every business in Canada employing 
help was first registered and then classified. 
Following this, each industry was given a 
certain labour priority and the Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices were 
provided with a system whereby as an order 
for new employees came in from an employer, 
the labour priority of that employer could be 
quickly determined and his needs met in 
accordance with his status. 

A new method of weekly reports was in- 
stituted in the Local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices. The purpose of these new 
reports was to provide accurate and detailed 
information with respect to the supply of and 
demand for labour in the various communities. 
The new reports are made according to in- 
dustry and occupations so that the number 
of workers required by various industries and 
the number of workers available according 
to occupational skills are obtained. In this 
way, the facts with regard to manpower supply 
and demand are made available in a form that 
is most useful. The statistics are utilized for 
purposes of planning and administration in 
the Local Offices, in the Regional Offices and 


in Ottawa. Specific uses include analyses of 
labour shortages in high priority industries, 
checking the efficiency with which Local 
Offices are matching labour supply and demand 
and determining areas in which Clearance 
Orders for labour should be placed. The 
weekly reports also enable the responsible 
officials to see how effectively the various 
steps which have been taken to contro] man- 
power are working in practice. 

The Research and Statistics Branch is also 
responsible for compiling reports sent in by 
Local Offices which show how Compulsory 
Employment Transfer Orders are operating. 

Special reports and studies are made as the 
need arises. There was, for example, a regis- 
tration made of all women in Canada between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-four. 
Similarly, when the shortage of nurses became 
acute, a detailed registration of all graduate 
nurses was taken and made available to the 
authorities. The employment situation in the 
coal mines is being followed with the closest 
interest to see how the operation of the Order 
in Council with respect to ex-coal miners is 
working. Recently a study was made of the 
labour demands of logging firms. 

In the above ways a co-ordinated system 
of manpower records has been set up to deter- 
mine the facts with respect to the utilization 
of Canada’s manpower and to create the ad- 
ministrative set-up which enables the transfer 
of workers either from one part of the country 
to another or from a less important to a 
more important industry. This system will 
be invaluable after the war. 

An important service performed by the 
Research and Statistics Branch is the prepar- 
ation of data obtained from, the Occupational 
History Survey of the armed forces. Every 
person upon enlisting completes a questionnaire 
setting forth his date of birth, education, oc- 
cupation, experience, what his plans are for 
the end of the war and related facts. These 
forms, running into several hundreds of 
thousands, are analyzed and tables are pre- 
pared setting forth the most important facts. 
Those responsible for planning for the de- 
mobilization and rehabilitation of the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces have found a mine 
of information in the Occupational History 
Survey. 
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IV.—Industrial Relations and the War 


In dealing with industrial disputes, the In- 
dustrial Relations Branch is performing now, 
during the war years, an important function 
of the Department of Labour since its incep- 
tion. But the great industrial expansion de- 
manded by the War has added greatly to its 
responsibilities. While employers and labour 
have gone far in submerging their opposing 
interests in furtherance of the country’s war 
effort, it was inevitable that frictions and 
irritations would arise out of working con- 
ditions in new and rapidly expanding plants, 
when production was being pressed to an 
unprecedented extent, where the materials 
used and the articles to be produced were un- 
familiar to both management and labour, 
where hastily gathered staffs were  in- 
experienced, and where many of the workers 
were quite new to industry. 

In the early weeks of the war the field of 
the Industrial Relations Branch was greatly 
enlarged by the extension of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to all industries 
producing supplies or services needed in the 
prosecution of the War. ‘This action, which 
was advocated by the trade unions, was taken 
under the War Measures Act. 


A comparison of the statistics related to 


certain activities of the branch will indicate 


the pressure of work during the war years 
over that of peace time: . 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Year No. of Strikes 
5) 0! 1) Aan Oconee Gh AE a 120 
DORs) AMY btea iy any aly 156: 
Neen baie al Gia tate ne Ta learn yk Soseay cas 278 
BE eo ce RIE 9 JOR STS aS a 147 
TE PS age acl Gola 5 cha ai de OCA a 122 
TENE PS eee Sars neu alee Ocean Onna SN |B eA 168 
TIRQPARTI geo Taek 2 mir eo SM oN MR STIBTR S18 23:1 
De MRTG Sounds teh thle) Gaia h oy lees 354 
P43" 04. 236 


Applications for Boards of Conciliation and 


Investigation 
Year Number 
LOAD ata eal eh The tte cheney eka Shue ta 23 
PIBG eevah. RUD Lie East HONS OTT 23 
FNS SA i CVA GE OR RO 24 
So aE Der SRA 5 NS GORE BT i 33. 
BOER Wh Ge MRO yt CRUmaM RING ae 44 
TOAGd eee ear, TOR a 66 
DOT i585 Bees ict Vanes wai viel Sy earn Somer gh a 143 
Be ea) Tala Viecurebe ns aay MMe tl tek 106 
yt cael I ad» AA liane ns Si aan 110 





*First seven months of 1943 only. 


The steadily increasing industrial activity 
arising out of the needs of war is reflected 
in the steadily increasing number of strikes 
and applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation requiring the attention of ° 
the Branch. 

There are, of course, a great number of © 
disputes which do not find: expression in strikes 
or applications for Boards, and, while no 
statistics are in existence with regard to such 
disputes, it can be stated definitely that their 
increase during the war years is proportional 
to the figures given above. Stated simply, 
the problem which the war posed was how 
best to cope with the increased number of 
disputes with the minimum loss of time and 
production. The increased work and _ the 


necessity for speed have been met in the 


following manner: 

(1): The reorganization and centralization of 
the mediatory services of the Depart- 
ment. 

(2) The addition of mediatory personnel, 
both full-time and part-time. 


(3) The adoption of various orders in 
council. 

(4) The use of new methods in settling 
disputes. 


In addition to these methods of facilitating 
the increased work of the Branch, a new and 
distinct wartime duty has devolved upon the 
Branch through the creation of various govern- 
mental agencies, each of which has issued 
regulations affecting labour. A discussion of 
this particular phase of Branch activity fol- 
lows the treatment of the four points men- 
tioned above. 


(1) Reorganization and centralization of me- 
diatory services. 


While the actual reorganization and cen- 
tralization of the mediatory services of the 
Department of Labour under a Director of 
Industrial Relations did not take place until 
August, 1942, plans to that end were formu- 
lated late in 1940. The conciliation service, 
which had been under the direction of a Chief 
Conciliation Officer stationed in Ottawa, and 
the administration of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act, which had been in the 


hands of the Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, were brought together in one branch 
under a Director of Industrial Relations and 





Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The advantages 
of this step were obvious; henceforth, the 
usual conciliation services and the more for- 
mal mediatory procedure under the Act were 
unified under one head and in one branch. 
Not the least of the advantages gained through 
this single administration were the economy 
in time and the application of a consistent 
policy to the disputes confronting the De- 
partment. 


(2) The Addition of Personnel 


When plans for the reorganization of the 
mediatory services were formulated in 1940, 
steps were also taken for the placement of 
additional personnel which, it was realized, 
would be necessary in order to deal effectively 
with the increasing volume of work requiring 
the attention of the Department. At the 
request of the Department, the Civil Service 
Commission advertised for Industrial Rela- 
tions Officers, graded from 1 to 5, and Indus- 
trial Relations Specialists. In all, 14 positions 
were created, and the idea was the establish- 
ment of a service which would not only deal 
with disputes but would work actively to 
prevent their developing to the point where 
labour relations were disrupted. It was 
planned that the lower-graded positions would 
be filled by young men who would be trained 
to meet the more exacting requirements and 
duties of the advanced grades, to which it 
was intended they should succeed. In this 
latter regard, the plan looked beyond the 
immediate war needs insofar as staff was 
concerned. 

At the outbreak of war, seven Conciliation 
Officers under a Chief Conciliation Officer 
located in Ottawa served the Department. 
These men, operating from Ottawa and from 
loca] offices in Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver, formed the nucleus of the staff when 
the Industrial Relations Branch was estab- 
lished. At the present time, the Department is 
served by twenty-one Industrial Relations 
Officers and Specialists working under the 
direction of a Director of Industrial Relations 
at Ottawa. In addition to those cities men- 
tioned above, offices have been opened in 
Fredericton and Winnipeg in order to deal 
more effectively with disputes in these areas. 
It must also be mentioned that officers are 
transferred from district to district according 
to the requirements of the industrial situation 
which, of course, varies from time to time. 
In this connection, the larger staff attached 
to headquarters at Ottawa is used to assist the 
staff in the field and to handle special assign- 
ments. 


In addition to the 200 per cent increase in 
the full-time staff of the branch, Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners, appointed 
under the provisions of P.C. 4020 (discussed 
below), investigate specific industrial disputes 
at the direction of the Minister of Labour. 
These men, usually judges, lawyers, profes- 
sors or other specialists, are compensated on 
a per diem fee basis as specified in Section 52 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The specialized service rendered by these 
Commissioners has been most valuable in deal- 
ing promptly with industrial disputes and the 
aforementioned Order in Council can be said 
to have answered quickly and economically 
the problem of personnel without the creation 
of a much larger full-time staff. Industrial 
Relations Officers, too, are often given the 
powers of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, and one full-time Commissioner 
has been engaged. 


(3) The Adoption of Orders in Council to 
Meet War Problems 


To the end that production of munitions 
and supplies of war would not be impaired 
and that there would be a minimum amount 
of industrial unrest, which, it was realized 
from the experience of the last war, would 
follow from the rising industrial activity, a 
number of Orders in Council most of which 
were based upon the War Measures Act were 
promulgated. 


In June, 1940, following a report of the 
Minister of Labour, the Governor in Council 
passed P.C. 2685 which was a declaration by 
the Government of certain principles for the 
regulation of labour conditions and the avoid- 
ance of industrial’ unrest during the war. 
The Order declared, among other things, that 
fair and reasonable standards of wages and 
other conditions should be established; that 
right of workmen to organize in trade unions 
and to bargain collectively should be recog- 
nized, and that disputes should be settled by 
negotiation or with the assistance of the - 
Government conciliation services or through 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

The declaration of the Government was 
sought and made for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the production of munitions and supplies 
of war, endangered by the industrial unrest 
which, it was realized, would accompany the 
upswing of industrial activity and the rise in 
prices. While the declaration had moral force 
only, it was of great service to the war 
effort in providing a guide for those em- 
ployers and employees amenable to reason 
and suggestion and willing to follow the 





expressed wish of the Government. Concilia- 
tion Officers and Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation have repeatedly brought the 
principles to the attention of disputants and 
have thus obtained in many cases settlements 
of industrial disputes. 

Very early in the war, in November 7, 
1939, the first important Order in Council was 
passed when, by P.C. 3495, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was made applic- 
able to disputes between employers and em- 
ployees engaged in the production of muni- 
tions of war and supplies. In this way the 
machinery of the Act and the conciliation 
services of the branch were made available to 
a vast number of disputes, formerly within 
provincial jurisdiction. In other words, the 
“cooling off” period and the controls em- 
bodied in the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were extended to the vital war 
industries. 

The extension of the Act to war industry 
resulted, as will be seen above, in a very great 
increase in the number of applications for 
Boards, many of which had reference to dis- 
putes where the establishment of a Board 
appeared to be unnecessary. To take care of 
such cases, and to cope with the increased 
number of applications, P.C. 4020 was passed 
which authorized the appointment of Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners to make 
preliminary investigations of disputes with a 
view to a prompt settlement, or, failing which, 
a recommendation for the establishment of a 
Board. Originally, a Commission was to 
consist of three members, but an amendment 
adopted at a later date provided that a Com- 
mission might consist of one or more members, 
each having the powers of a Commissioner 
under the Inquiries Act. As mentioned above, 
the Commissioners, usually professional men, 
give prompt and specialized service in dealing 
with industrial disputes and it may be said 
that by means of this Order in Council a war 
problem of the Industrial Relations Branch was 
answered and a distinct war service performed. 
This is clearly revealed by the statistics which 
show that from June 6, 1941, when the Order 
in Council was passed, down to March 31, 1943, 
some 170 Board applications were referred to 
the attention of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners; 52 of these disputes were 
settled by the Commissioners without the 
establishment of Boards, 53 were referred to 
Boards, and in 25 cases the Commissioner 
found a Board unwarranted. The remaining 
40 cases were dealt with otherwise or were 
pending at that date. 

With the great increase in employment in 
war industry and the consequent increase in 
union activity, a large number of protests 


were received concerning the alleged dismissal 
of persons for union membership or activity. 
This problem was met by an amendment to 
P.C. 4020 which provided that an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner should investi- 
gate the allegations and make recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Labour who would 
issue whatever order he deemed necessary to 
give effect to them. By the terms of the 
Section the employer was bound to comply 
with the order of the Minister and a still later 
amendment provided a penalty for non- 
compliance. i 

A large number of dismissal cases have been 
investigated and in certain cases the reinstate- 
ment with back pay of the employees affected 
has been ordered. (It is interesting to note 
here that Section 502A of the Criminal Code, 
passed in 1939, provides only for a fine if a 
conviction against an employer is registered 
in a case of dismissal for union activity or 
membership, the dismissed employee being 
forced to take civil action if he wished redress 
for his wrongful dismissal.) In addition to 
providing a full measure of relief to the em- 
ployee, the provisions of the amendment to 
P.C. 4020 have had the effect of keeping the 
wheels of war industry turning where cessa- 
tions of work were likely because of the strong 
feeling engendered by such dismissals. 

The same amendment which provided for an 
investigation of allegations of discrimination 
against workers for trade union activity also 
made possible an investigation of charges that 
workers were being coerced into joining or 
refraining from joining a trade union. Another 
amendment provided for an investigation by a 
Commission into any situation which appeared 
to the Minister of Labour detrimental to the 
most effective use of labour in the war effort. 

To summarize, it may be said that each of 
the amendments to P.C. 4020 was designed to 
deal with problems in idustrial relations 
encountered as the war progressed. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
makes it unlawful to go on strike or declare 
2a, lockout until a report has been made to the 
Minister by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. An Order in Council, P.C. 
7307, passed in September, 1941, made it un- 
lawful to go on strike even after a Board has 
reported unless, in a vote conducted by the 
Department of Labour, a majority of the 
workers affected by the dispute indicate that 
they are in favour of a strike. 

This further restriction was the answer of 
the Department and Government to. the 
problem raised by long-standing disputes 
which had passed, without settlement, through 
successive investigations by Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners and Boards of 
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Conciliation. The Order is valuable to the 
war effort in that, before a vote is taken, one 
last strong effort is made by the Director of 
Industrial Relations to settle the dispute by 
the arrangement of conferences which usually 
take place in Ottawa. The statistics reveal 
that, during the fiscal year 1942-43, of the nine 
applications for strike votes received following 
the reports of Boards of Conciliation, only 
one vote was taken, and not one strike took 
place, the disputes being settled without 
cessation of work. 
* With the direct participation of Govern- 
ment in industry through the creation of 
Crown companies, the problem presented by 
the desire of the employees of such companies 
to have the right to organize in trade unions 
was met by the passage in December, 1942, 
of Order in Council P.C. 10802 which declares 
that employees of “Crown Companies” are 
free to belong to trade unions, and prohibits 
any officer of such a company from taking 
part in or interfering with the activities of 
union or from discriminating against a worker 
for union membership. The order provides 
that a collective agreement may be negotiated 
with the representatives of any union whose 
membership includes a majority of the 
company’s employees or a majority of the 
workers in one or more of its plants or in a 
single craft. By means of P.C. 10802 the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is 
extended to Crown companies for all disputes 
except those relating to matters affecting 
representation and jurisdiction. The records 
of the Department reveal that to date four 
Crown companies with more than 18,000 
employees have agreements, while four others 
are negotiating agreements, with their 
employees as members of a trade union. As 
may be seen, the effect of P.C. 10802 has been 
to lessen and control disputes in those very 
important industries where the Crown has 
for war purposes become an entrepreneur. 

When the National War Labour Board was 
set up in October, 1941, the problem of wage 
and bonus rates and increases as a source of 
dispute was removed to a great extent from 
the purview of the Industrial Relations 
Branch. While a great many strikes and 
disputes did occur over the question of 
remuneration, the efforts of Conciliation 
Officers were confined to directing the 
disputants to the appropriate National or 
Regional War Labour Board. Where applica- 
tions for Boards of Conciliation concerned 
wages only, the policy of the Registrar has 
been ‘to refer the applicant to the appropriate 
War Labour Board. 

Prior to October, 1941, however, the problem 
of controlling wages was met by the passage 


of P.C. 7440 in December, 1940. This order 
merely set forth a policy to be followed by 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in 
their recommendations made with respect to 
wages. In this respect, it came within the 
scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, as 
then constituted, until the passage of the 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order, P.C. 8253, on October 24, 1941. 

As the problem of wage control as a part of 
the comprehensive Government program 
against the inflationary tendency of high war- 
time employment, the increased national 
income and the huge expenditures for war 
purposes, is dealt with elsewhere, no further 
mention of this problem need be made here. 


(4) The Adoption of New Methods to Settle 
Disputes 

The fourth means whereby the increased 
number of disputes were handled, and hand- 
led quickly to the advantage of the war effort, 
was by the use of improved methods of 
mediation and the adoption of new techniques. 
As has already been mentioned, the centraliza- 
tion of all conciliation services and the 
administration of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act under one head brought 
about a consistency of policy in handling 
disputes from their beginning through all 
stages of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. To further this 
single policy all Industrial Relations Officers 
across the Dominion received a common 
course of instruction. 

In addition, new methods of obtaining infor- 
mation quickly with regard to incipient dis- 
putes were devised in order that preventative 
action might be taken by the branch. To 
this end, the co-operation of various branches 
and departments of Government was enlisted. 
A unified system of recording and reporting 
disputes was also devised and miade applicable 
across Canada. 

As was mentioned above, the extension of 
the Industrial: Disputes Investigation Act to 
cover disputes arising on war _ industries 
has led to the development of a system of co- 
operation between the various provincial 
authorities and the Dominion industrial rela- 
tions service. Under this arrangement, pro- 
vincial officials are requested to assign their 
officers to specified situations requiring media-. 
tion. Naturally this co-operation is more 
highly developed in the more industrialized 
provinces, and at the present time in Ontario 
both provincial and federal officers are assigned 
to disputes coming within federal jurisdiction 
as the need arises. 


The increased employment of labour in war 
production resulted in a great deal of trade 
union organizing by the various central bodies. 
Consequently jurisdictional disputes became 
more numerous and, by their nature, proved 
very difficult of settlement thus threatening 
adversely in some instances the production of 
munitions and supplies, or vital services. 

To meet such disputes, a mediatory tech- 
nique was adopted whereby the employees 
affected would choose by balloting the organ- 
ization which they desired to represent them 
in bargaining collectively with their employer. 
This method, which the United States auth- 
orities have been using for a decade, was not 
used in Canadia before the war. Its use was 
facilitated by the adoption of P.C. 4020, for 
this Order in Council, in giving a Commis- 
sioner certain powers through the Inquiries 
Act, made possible, in those cases where an 
application for a Board of Conciliation was 
made, the taking of votes, under certain 
circumstances, even where one of the rival 
organizations or the employer objected. 


In those jurisdictional disputes where the 
provisions of the Act have not been invoked, 
the policy of the branch is not to lend its 
services to the taking of a vote if any one 
of the interested parties raises an objection. 


Where votes are taken, the branch has 
devised the practice and outlined the prin- 
ciples to be followed by its officers, all of 
which conform rigidly to general electoral 
practices with respect to scrutineers, ballot 
casting and counting. 


The statistics indicate that balloting has 
proven of great value in the prompt settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, much to the ad- 
vantage of the war effort. From January, 1940, 
to April, 30, 1943, 114 votes were taken by 
the branch both as a conciliation service and 
in proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. In those votes taken as a 
conciliation service, the prerequisite that all 
parties be in agreement before the vote was 
taken indicates that a settlement based on the 
result of the vote had been reached. In 
those votes taken in connection with the In- 
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dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, where 
unanimity with regard to the taking of the 
vote is not required under certain circum- 
stances, it has been found that in 51 votes 
settlements of the disputes resulted in 31 
cases, while the application for a Board was 
rejected and the dispute considered .closed 
in 11 instances where the applicant organiza- 
tion failed to obtain a majority vote of the 
employees affected by the dispute. In only 9 
cases did the vote not affect the settlement 
of the dispute favourably. 


Co-operation with Branches and Departments 
of Government 


With the development of Governmental 
agencies, branches and Departments to handle 
the needs and problems of a nation at war, 
there. have come into effect a multitude of 
new regulations which affect labour and in- 
dustrial relations. It has been one of the 
war-time problems or duties of the branch to 
interpret Departmental policy with regard to 
industrial relations to these new Governmental 
agencies so that the regulations, when drafted, 
will not violate policy and so create new 
problems to ‘the disadvantage of the war 
effort. While this function is largely in the 
hands of the Director of Industrial Relations 
working through inter-departmental commit- 
tees, the staff of the branch has taken an 
active part later in interpreting the new 
regulations to the public and applying them 
to industrial situations which develop. 

One of the most active inter-departmental 
committees, and one from which direct bene- 
fit to the war effort are expected, is that 
devoted to the formation of joint Labour- 
Management Production Committees in in- 
dustry. It is planned that each factory, 
mine or service, the operation or production 
of which is considered essential to the war 
effort, will have a committee, jointly formed 
by management and labour, which will work 
toward the solution of production problems. 
The promotion and establishment of these 
committees has been placed in the hands of 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Branch. 
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V.—Post-War Planning and Rehabilitation 


Of major importance to the Department of 
Labour is the employment problem which will 
face Canada at the end of the war. The re- 
employment of men and women now im the 
armed forces, the transformation of war 
industry and its personnel to civilian industry 
entail decisions relating to international 
trade, the tariff, fiscal policy, banking policy, 
etc., by which the volume of employment is 
largely determined. Through representation 
on various inter-departmental and _ other 
committees, the Department is making its own 
contributions as well as keeping in touch with 
new developments. 


Employment Statistics and Planning 

Good statistics are absolutely necessary for 
sound planning in the field of employment. 
In the Occupational History Survey of the 
armed forces, being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the educational status, indus- 
trial experience and occupational preference of 
every member are being carefully tabulated. 

Similarly, in order to plan for the change- 
over from war industry to peace industry, 
periodic surveys are being conducted by the 
Department of Labour in conjunction with 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. 

Surveys of employment among all employers 
in Canada, excluding farmers, conducted by 
the Research and Statistics Branch, have given 
the Department of Labour and other Depart- 
ments interested a comprehensive picture of 
the labour force of the country as it is 
distributed among various industries. This 
information has been summarized for each 
province and for local areas within the 
provinces and is being studied by three 
provincial reconstruction committees at the 
present time. 

In the section on Manpower the improved 
system of weekly reports of local employment 
conditions has been described. ‘The purpose 
of these reports is to provide accurate and 
up-to-the-minute information regarding the 
supply of and demand for labour in the area 
covered by each local Employment and 
Selective Service Office throughout Canada. 
The information is gathered according to 
industry and occupation, so that the Depart- 
ment of Labour knows not only how many 
workers are required by employers in a 


certain area, but what kinds of workers are 
required. Similarly, those. seeking work are 
registered in the Local Offices according to 
occupations, and summary figures are reported 
to Regional Offices and to Ottawa weekly on 
the supply of, labour available. Although this 
new system was devised to meet the needs of 
war, its value in the post-war period cam be 
appreciated. ; 

The Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour have thus prepared 
the basic facts and procedures upon which 
employment policy is being planned for the 
reconstruction period. 


Social Security 

The Department of Labour is, of course, 
vitally interested in the various plans for 
Social Security that are being put forward. 
It recognizes that the best form of Social 
Security is full employment but that other 
steps must also be taken to provide a well- 
rounded scheme of Social Insurance and Social 
Assistance for the people of Canada. 


Officials of the Department have been 
meeting regularly for several months discuss- 
ing the problems connected with a programme 
of Social Security. The work of the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance, the work 
of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 
and the Proceedings of the three Parliament- 
ary Committees—the Senate Committee on 
Re-establishment and Social Security, the 
House of Commons Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment and the 
House of Commons Special Committee on 
Social Security—have all been followed with 
close attention. Two members of the staff 
of the Department of Labour were assigned 
to give some assistance to Dr. L. C. Marsh 
in the preparation of his well-known Report. 

Plans for Social Security in Canada are 
still in the exploratory stage, but the Depart- 
ment is studying such subjects as the exten- 
sion of Unemployment Insurance to groups 
not now covered; the creation of a system of 
Unemployment Assistance for those who are 
not covered by Unemployment Insurance or 
who exhaust their benefits under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; the relation of MHealth 
Insurance to Workmen’s Compensation and 
Unemployment Insurance; relations between 
a system of Disability Insurance and Un- 
employment Insurance; the effect upon the 


labour: force of a contributory system of 
Retirement Pensions; Family Allowances and 
their relation to Social Security as well as the 
constitutional questions involved. 


Rehabilitation 


In June 1941, at the instance of the Min- 
ister of Labour, an order in council was 
passed: providing for the reinstatement of men 
discharged from the Armed Forces in their 
former employment, 

In the summer of 1942 the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act was passed giving 
legislative effect to the order in council. The 
Act required employers of persons accepted 
for certain war services to reinstate such 
persons in employment at discharge and, as 
far as possible, under conditions not less 
favourable than those which would have been 
applicable to them had they remained in their 
employment. The Act applied to persons on 
active service in the present war in the naval, 
military or air forces (including the Cana- 
dian Women’s Army Corps), to members of 
the Corps of (Civilian) Fire Fighters for Ser- 
vice in the United Kingdom, to persons called 
out for training or service under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, and to merchant 
seamen who are British subjects and citizens 
of Canada and who were employed on a ship 
of any of the Allied Nations. 

Three main obligations imposed upon an 
employer were (1) to reinstate his former 
employee after discharge from the Armed 
Forces with full seniority rights, the period 
of service with the Armed Forces to count in 
determining pension rights and other benefits, 
(2) not to discharge an employee before he is 
accepted for the Armed Forces in order to 
evade the obligations of reinstatement, and 
(3) not to discharge a reinstated employee 
without cause, the burden of proving good 
cause being upon the employer if the dis- 
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In January 19438, another order in council en- 


charge occurs within six months of reinstate- | 


ment. 

The Act affords five grounds of defence to 
an employer prosecuted for a violation of his 
obligations. 

In August 1942, by order in council, the 
field of persons who could avail themselves 
of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act was widened to include any employed 
person induced or directed to other employ- 
ment by a National Selective Service Officer. 


titled National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations further extended the Act to apply 
also to employees whose employment had been 
terminated by their employers under an order 
by the Minister of Labour. 


Administration and enforcement of the Re- 
instatement Act has been carried out by the 
Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The Legal Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has handled all the cases of disputed rein- 
statement coming to the attention of the 
Department of Labour concerning ex-Service 
men as well as employees requested or directed 
to other employment. The number of such 
cases has not been large, but as discharges 
from the Armed Forces increase, the num- 
ber of disputed cases will likely increase cor- 
respondingly. The general experience so far 
has been that employers seem anxious to 
comply with the Act, and that as yet no 
prosecutions have had to be taken. Cases 
handled to date indicate a lack of knowledge 
of the provisions of the Act rather than 
refusal to comply with them. 


Post-war Training 


Reference has been made in another section 
to the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
which was passed in August 1942. As stated, 
this Act provides for rehabilitation training 
for discharged members of the Armed Forces, 
and for such other forms of training as may 
become necessary in the post-war period. 


The training of discharged members of the 
Armed Forces began on a small scale in 1942, 
but it is now beginning to increase in volume. 
Suitable procedure respecting this type of 
training has been worked out by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. The latter de- 
partment is responsible for the selection of 
those to be trained, but representatives of 
the War Emergency Training attend meetings 
of the distrct rehabilitation boards and 
assist in directing them into the right type of 
training. Provision has been made for voca- 
tional training to be given in the regular 
War Emergency classes, regular classes for 
vocational schools, classes opened specially 
for discharged persons, and in private business 
colleges. A procedure ‘has been worked out to 
provide supervised training in industrial and 
commercial establishments. 
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